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the,  590 
Mission  work.  New  methods  for,  188 
Missionaries  cleared,  Korean,   1084 

in  Korea,  The  plight  of  our,  228 
Missionary  funds.  Swelling  wave  of,  187 

giving.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  20 
Missions,  Catholic  foreign,  1222 


Missions  in  educating  India,  Work  of  the, 

921 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for  African,  396 
Mississippi,  Damming  the,  1171 
Mole-hill,  The  inside  of  a,  1027 
Money  carry  disease?    Does,  433 
Monoplane,  see  Aeroplane 
Monorail  car,  The  German,  137 

in  practise.  The,  640 

Practicability  of  the,  390 

See  Gyroscope 
Monroe  Doctrine,  French  view  of  the,  340 
Montreal  politics.  Graft  in,  47 
Moon  by  ultraviolet  light.  The,  342 
Morgan  at  the  Switchboard,  Mr.,  8 
Motor,  A  new,  97 

-car  gear,  A  hydraulic,  225 

for  polar  snow-fields,  A,  1026 

-trips  and  Motor-cars,  63,  2S7,  491,  705, 
981,  1181 
Mountain-climbers,  The  war  of  the,  314 
Mouse's  pulse.  A,  181 
Moving  Pictures  in  color,  916 

portraits,  1216 

See  Cinematograph 
Museuin  of  living  plants.  A,  1121 
Music,  Improved  electric,  1219 
Music-rolls  are  made.  How,  140 

The  invasion  of  Russian,  544 

wedded,  Painting  and,  351 
Music's  yellow  peril,  1223 
Mustaches  and  colds,  55 

N 

N-rays  and  Mediums,  1028 

Nadar  and  Poe,  816 

National  Chamber  of  Horrors,  The,   190 

Naval  models.  Navigable,  537 

plan,  Secretary  Meyer's,  471 
Navy,  Additions  to  our,  1015 

Antimilitarism  in  the  British,  637 
Negroes,  Catholic  work  for,  874 
Neon,  436 

Niagara  power  to  be  limited  by  treaty,  1 169 
Niraraguan  intervention,   British  press  on 

our,  9 
Nile,  A  plant  carpet  over  the,  642 
New  Jersey's  Beef-Trust  hunt,  424 
New  Theater,  Sunshine  after  clouds  at  the, 

813 
New  Theology  scored  in  Britain,  700 

New  York  insurance  scandal,  634 

legislative  graft  investigation,  681,  797 

State,   Republican  sin  and  sorrow  in, 

379 
the  world's  first  port,  268 
to  have  a  bloodless  Fourth,  799 
Trying  to  save  the  Republican  party 

in,  577 
New  York's  meat  riots,  798 

open-air  pulpit,  281 
News  supprest  or  not?    Is  the,  595 
Nobel  peace  prizemen,  93 
Non-conformists    in    the   new   Parliament, 

439 
Nordau  plucks  "Chanticleer,"   1265 

Nordica's  singing,  Mme.,  106 

Nose  in  Poetry,  Disdairi  of  the,  1088 

Novels,  Religion  in  modem,  11 74 

Numerals,  Origin  of  our,  341 

Nuns  in  a  leper  hospital,  188 


Oath,  The  "no-popery,"  1032 
OV)er-Ammergau,  The  piety  of,  1260 
Ocean's  age.  Inquiring  the,  1080 
Occupation  and  longevity,  12 18 
Oil  millions  left  to  humanity,  467 
Oklahoma   bank  guaranty  law   in   action. 
The,  41 

Cajjital-stealing  in,  1250 
"Omar,"  The  illustrator  of,  764 
Open  door,  Slamming  the,  214 
Opera,  American,  647 

Our  gilded,  443 

singers,  106 

The  poison  of,  1036 

Wails  over  the,  766 
Operetta,  The  near-musician's  scorn  of,  180 
Opium,  Progress  of  China's  war  on,  803 

tension.  The  international,   11 15 


Optical  illusion,  A  curious,  185 
Orchestra,  The  modern,  703 
Oxford's  growing  democracy,  400 


Painters,   Exhibition  of  the  Independent, 

814 
Painting  and  music  wedded,  351 

by  Hals,  $500,000  for  a,  649 

See  Art 
Paintings,  Making  "fake,"  702 
Paints  that  cause  rust,  1256 
Panama,  French  junk  from,  809 

libel  case.  No,  215 

See  Canal 
Paper  stretches.  Why,  16 
Parcels  post,  A  plea  for  a,  334 
Paris,  An  American  landscape  in,  487 

Latest  art  sensation  in,  286 
Park,  The  Harriman-Hudson,  129 
Parliamentary  life.  Perils  of,  801 
Pay,  The  demand  for  more,  580 
Peabody  wins  Stratford  prize.  Miss,  701 
Peace,  Roosevelt  on  international,  961 
Pearsons,  "A  giver  by  trade,"  D.  K.,  307 
Peary  on  converting  the  Eskimos,  282 
Peck  and  Mrs.  Workman,  Miss,  315 
Peers,  see  Lords 

Pellagra  commission.  An  English,  437 
Persia,  Feminism  in,  914 

the  "  Sick  Man"  of  Western  Asia,  1254 
Philadelphia  strike.  Politics  in  the,  421 
Philadelphia's  plea  for  peace,  527 
Photo-Sculpture,  The  latest  thing  in,  5S8 
Photography  by  infra-red  rays,  871 
Physical  growth  in  college,  1 1 1 7 
Physician,  The  ideal,  55 
Piano-players,  Making  music  for,  140 
Picture  "bunco-game,"  The,  702 

sale.  The  golden  legend  of  the,  816 

shows,  To  watch  the,  921 
Pictures  in  Church,  Moving,  1123 

Stereoscopic  moving,  96 

See  Cinematograph 
Pinchot  on  the  plutocratic  pinch,  45 

See  Ballinger  ahd  Conservation 
Pinchot's  dismissal,  Effect  of,  83 

"fighting  speech,"  1245 

swordfish,  607 
Pinero  made  over  for  America,  350 
Pinero's  "Mid-Channel,"  283 
"Pipe  of  Desire"  not  desired.  The,  647 
Pittsburg,  Condition  of  labor  in,  100 

graft  scandal,  681 

plundered,  633 

Sunday  rest  in,  811 
Pittsburg's  lead  in  art,  1033  « 

Plague,  Squirrels  spreading  the,  756 
Planets,  comets,  and  the  weather,  969 
Plants,  A  museum  of  living,  1121 
Piatt  make  Roosevelt  President?  Did,  123 1 
Piatt's  career  and  its  moral,  526 
Play,  The  Importance  of,  341 
Plays?   What  are  the  best,  879 
Poe  as  a  world-author,  286 
Poe's  earliest  P'rench  sponsor,  816 
Poems  of  1909,  The  "distinctive,"  397 
Poet,  Cherishing  the  minor,  62 

Jesus  as  a,  486 
Poetry ; 

Aeroplane,  The  (Medhurst),  598 

America  (Kaufman),  158 

Arrival,  The  (Benet),  834 

At  Auction  (Waithman),  936 

At  Twilight  (Savage),   1197 

Autumn  Day,  The  (Douglas),  883 

Ballad  for  Gloom  (Pound),  404 

"  Be  Near  Me!    Lord!"  (Williams),  600 

Blacksmith,  The  (Watson),  117 

Call  of  the  Adventurer  (Talbot),  726 

Carpaccio's     Anger     with     the     Lute 
(Peabody),   158 

Carav'an    from    China   Comes,    A    (Le 
Gallienne),   i  i  7 

Cathedral  of  Milan,  The  (Thomas),  559 

Coleridge  (Hellman),  S36 

Confjuest  of   the  Air,   The   (Pulsifer), 
1 1 96 

Daffodils,  The  (Reese),  1229 

Dead  Geyser,  The  (Upson),  300 

Dirge  for  Rudel  (Beer),  1197 
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Poetry: 

Discipline  (La'WTence),  195 
Edward  VII.  (Kipling),  1134 
Father  Tabb  (Greenleaf),  503 
Fessa  Amoris  (Flint),  iigS 
Fettered  (Mifflin),  1230 
First  Time,  The  (Taylor),  9q6 
Friends  in  Gray  (Thomas),  832 
Frontiersman,  The  (Wightman),  836 
Garden  Gossip  (Cawein),  1132 
Ghosts  of  Indians  (Bynner),  662 
Going  Blind  (Tabb),  70 
Gray  (Forbes-Mosse),  832 
Hidden  Manna,  The  (Benson),  1230 
Homesick  (Reese),  1228 
Horses  of  Indra,  The  (Austin),  1134 
Huck's     Daddy      ("The     Bentztown 

Bard"),  1045 
Ice  of  the  North,  The  (Partridge),  194 
If  Swart  Death  be  a  Gipsy  (Hult),  836 
In  Romney  Marsh  at  Sunrise  (French), 

663 
In  the  New  Country  (Wightman),  299 
Insouciance  in  Storm  (Kemp),  727 
Kings,  The  (Guiney),  194 
Lighted  Lamp,  The  (Wilkinson),  726 
Livelong  Day,  1199 
London  ("A.  D.'  ),  503 
Love  (Drinkwater),  996 
"Luck    Was    the    Lass    He    Chased" 

(Bynner),  996 
Magellan  in  the  Straits  (Cleghorn),  936 
Maize  (Thomas),  559 
Mater  et  Filius  (Brengle),  1199 
May,  The  (Coll),  1090 
Mesmerism  (Pound),  404 
Mocking  Shepherd,  The  (Fitch),  1090 
Moses  and  Jesus  (Zangwill),  70 
"My   Love   was   Freshly   Come   from 

Sea"  (Mackaye),  727 
New  Year's  Eve  (Van  Dyke),  34 
O  Lyric  Master  (Neihardt),  725 
Odes  on  the  Generations  of  Man  (Alex- 
ander), 1044 
Old  Susan  (De  la  Mare),  662 
Pasa   Thalassa   Thalassa    (Robinson), 

361 
Place,  The  (Cawein),  1132 
Prison  Sonnet,  A  (Carter),  1045 
Procession,  The  (Cleghorn),  782 
Ravello  (Peterson),  360 
Reflection,  The  (Thomas),  560 
Review  (Wightman),  600 
Saint  Ives'  Poor  (Pickthall),  834 
Sea  and  Soul  (Abbey),  782 
"She  was  a  Child  of  February"  (Mack- 
aye),  884 
Sleep  (Mackaye),  299 
Song  of  My  Soul,  The  (Barker),  1230 
Song   of   the    North    Pole    Flag,    The 

(Barker),  663 
Song  of  the  Plow,  A  (Noyes),  882 
Song  of  the  Sap  (Tinckom-Fernandez), 

884 
Song  of  the  Sects,  A  (Rice),  1133 
Southwest    Wind    in    the    Woodland 

(Meredith),  300 
Survival  (Coates),  1090 
Taormina  (Peterson),  360 
Tears  (Reese),  996 
Three  Quatrains  (Markham),  503 
To  Abraham  Jacobi,  M.D.  (Mitchell), 

560 
Train,  The  (Dunn),  360 
Two  Preludes  (Fitzgerald),  782 
Unwritten  (Huntington),  402 
Weaving  of  the  Sonnets  (Lee-Hamil- 
ton), 245 
Wind  of  Dreams,  The  (Watson),  158 
?  Wings  (Edholm),  598 

Wisdom  of  Nature,  The  (Egan),  299 

Wise  (Reese),  663 

Wood  Song  for  a  Child,  A  (Hodgson), 

70 
When  Cynthy  Plays  (Abbot),  1199 
Poetry,  How  not  to  judge,  11 79 

opening  prison  doors,  877 
Poets,  Descendants  of  great,  878 

The  slogan  of  the  younger,  1128 
"Poia,"  its  reception  in  Berlin,  923 
Polar  slap  at  theosophy,  56 
Police,  The  helpless,  267 


Policing  the  ether,  918 
Polonium  an  old  friend,  586 
Pope  and  Mr.  Fairbanks,  The,  347 

and  Roosevelt  episode.  Discussion  of 
the,  876 

The  President  slights  the,  56 
Portraits,  Moving,  12 16 
Postage-stamps,  Disease  from,  915 
Postal  leak.  To  stop  the,  43 

rate  on  Magazines,  The,  173,  216 

saving-banks.  Prospect  of,   263 

savings.  Opposition  to,  525 

work,  Reducing  Sunday,  974 
Potatoes  and  power  plants,  872 
Preacher's  part  in  a  labor  war,  The,  644 
Preaching,  A  Turkish  revival  of,  874 

Secular,  1082 
President  on  woman  suffrage,  The,  860 

slights  the  Pope,  The,  56 

See  Taft 
Prices,  Fighting  high,  211 

New  light  on  meat,  686 

on  the  down  grade.  Food,  907 

Strikes  caused  by  higher,  39 

The  tariff's  part  in  high,  329 
Princeton's    controversy    and    college    de- 
mocracy, 398 

golden  rain,  1 126 
Prison  doors.  Poetry  opening,  877 
Prisons,  Savagery  in  Southern,  45 
Prize-fight,  Against  the,  1122 

from  'Frisco,  Taking  the,  1249 
Prodigy  that  might  have  been.  A,  937 

Training  up  a,  587 
Prohibition,  drunkenness,  and  crime,  528 

setback  in  Alabama,  The,  1017 

See  Drink  and  Liquor 
Projectile,  The  largest,  483 
Protestant  missionary  giving,  Catholic  and, 

20 
Protestantism,  Unhappiness  of,  226 
Protestants,    How   the   Separation   affects 

French,  1030 
Prussia's  fight  for  electoral  reform,  475 
Psychology  in  fiction.  Modern,  11 72 
Pullman  rates.  Revising,  800 
Pulse,  A  mouse's,  181 
Pumping  by  explosion,  98 


Rabbi  who  was  too  Jewish,  A,  11 23 
Race  assimilation  in  America,  42 
Race  suicide  robbing  the  ministry,  438 
RachmaninofY's  musical  version  of  Boeck- 

lin's  "Isle  of  Death,"  351 
Racial  decay  and  cost  of  living,  482 

fertility  and  war,  12 15 
Radium  business.  The,  807 
Railroad  Bill,  Passage  of  the,  1243 
The  attack  on  the,  579 

men  die.  Why,  1 109 

pensions,  862 

rate-advance  enjoined,  1160 

rates.  Shippers  balking  at,  1072 

truce,  The,  1207 

The  new  transandine,  12 13 

to  Mecca,  The,  873 

wage  increases,  747 
Railroads,  Mr.  Taft's  plan  to  control  trusts 
and,  85 

now  safest  in  the  world,  American,  1070 
Railway  accidents,  Main  cause  of,  392 

Forestry,  809 
Railways,  Hanging,  182 

Big  locomotives  on  American,  595 
Rain,  Effect  of  thunder  on,  344 
Rainbow,  Photograph  of  a,  1121 
Rat-killing  in  California,  972 
Realism,  Sweden's  reaction  against  French, 

190 
Redfield's  "February,"  487 
Reducing  Sunday  postal  work,  974 
Reed,  Myrtle,  254 
Religion  among  artists,  228 

in  modern  novels,  11 74 

Mistaking  sociology  for,  346 

See  Christianity  and  Church 
Religious  effect  of  Carnegie  gifts,  440 

life.  The  country  boy's,  484 

press  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
The,  591 


Religious  work  of  fraternal  orders,  20 
Renaud's  singing,  Maurice,  488 
Republican  disaffection,  627 

party  in  New  York,  Trying  to  save  the, 

577 

press  on  Cannon,  169 

on  the  party  rift,  125 

sin  and  sorrow  in  New  York  State,  379 
"Return  from  Elba,"  The,  427 
"Roadtown,"  A  proposed,  52 
Rochester  result,  Meaning  of  the,  862 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  The,  467 

The  religious  press  on  the,  591 

Gift,  Flaws  in  the,  630 
Rodents  in  California,  War  on,  972 
Rodin  and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  1127 

on  "ugly"  art,  650 
Roman  comedy  of  errors.  A,  1175 
Romancer,  The  art  of  an  American,  1223 
Rome,  Mr.  Fairbanks  in,  347 

See  Catholic 
Roosevelt  and  Republican  politics,  427 

and  the  Vatican,  743,  810,  876 

as  a  feminine  type,  407 

buffalo-hunt.  A,  308 

Europe  on,  1 2 1 1 

Europe's  "consecration"  of,  1023 

Ferrero  on,  1 113 

for  African  missions,  396 

Germany  saw.  The,  12 14 

in  Cairo,  751 

literary  critic,  1266 

London  press  on,  1074 

on  Dr.  Eliot's  list,  980 

on  the  trek,  602 

President?  Did  Piatt  make,  1231 

renominated  by  Europe,  794 

to  take  care  of  China,  804 

the  orator,  1235 

to-day,  1007 
Rooseveltian  strenuosity  criticized,  114 
Roosevelt's  Guildhall  speech,  1157 

invasion  of  Gaul,  905 

mind,  Reading,  683 

recipe  for  international  peace,  961 

return, 1203 

welcome  home,  336 
Rostand  the  symbol  of  France,  489 
Rostand's  "  Chanticleer,"  103 
Rubber,  Artificial,  971  « 

Ruins,  The  abolition  of,  1 170 
Russia,  America  rouses  the  wrath  of,  338 

Fruits  of  the  repressive  policy  in,  94 

How  Stolypine  rules,  754 

rejects  the  Knox  plan,  271 

still  in  awe  of  Japan,  180 
Russian  dancers,  Two,  544 

music,  The  invasion  of,  544 

people  are  poor,  Why  the,  534 

Terror,  Death-roll  of  the,  914 
Russia's  army  in  the  East,  386 

blow  at  Finland,  1022 

expulsion  of  Jews  from  Kief,  1262 

land  reform,  1252 

reply  to  Finland,  1 2 1 1 

Speaker  Cannon,  868 

unprofitable  railway,  584 

year  of  stagnation,  431 
Rust,  Paints  that  cause,  1256 
Rusting,  To  keep  metal  from,  639 


St.  John's  temporary  Church,  541 
Salaries  of  ministers  in  the  United  States, 

1175 
Salem  honoring  Hawthorne,  490 

Salting's  art  collections,  103 

Salvation  Army,  Won  from  the  stage  by 

the,  144 

Sane  men  err,  Why,  762 

Sapphires,  Synthetic,  537 

Savagery  in  Southern  prisons,  45 

Scenic  illusion,  The  new  art  of,  1224 

Science,  Chesterton  on,  53 

Schiff  explains,  Mr.,  1167 

Scotti's  singing,  488 

Searchlight,  An  automobile,  1026 

Seaweed,  Cloth  from,  482 

Seceders,  Treatment  of,  592 

Sembrich's  singing,  Madame,  106 

Sensation,  The  nature  of,  389 
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Servant-girl  question,  Religious  side  of  the, 

1220 

Shakespeare  as  a  witness,  4yo 

discoveries  by  Dr.  Wallace,  543 
Sharpness,  Influence  of  speed  on,  14 
Shaw,  Dismissal  of  A.  C,  530 
Shaw's  "Mesalliance,"  Bernard,  594 
Sherman  as  a  college  president,  104S 
Shirtwaist  strike,  Rich  and  poor  in  the,  6 
Sidis,  The  training  of  AVilliam  Janies,  587 
Signal  systems  for  hosjiitals,  Silent,  11 19 
Signals,  Confusion  of  colored,  221 
Silk  industry,  The  artificial,  140 
"Sillon"  movement,  France's,  542 
Sin,  Losing  the  sense  of,  1030 
Singer  and  her  public,  The,  106 
Sins  worse  than  crimes,  "Little,"  1 176 
Sky-scraper  problem,  A  new,  641 
Slatin  Pasha,  Sketch  of,  785 
Sledge,  A  motor,  1026 
Sleeping-car,  A  trolley,  1025 

rates.  Revising,  800 
Smith,  civilizer,  Charles  Sprague,  730 

Opinions  of  Goldwin,  1226 
Socialism  and  the  liquor  traffic,  684 

as  a  Republican  issue,  1206 

of  Hungary,  The  new,  10 

Milwaukee  captured  by,  748 

not  antireligious,  1084 

shows  its  hand,  912 
Socialist  on  the  Berlin  riots.  A,  583 

riots  in  Berlin,  The,  532,  690 
Society,  The  stimulus  of,  1258 
Sociology  for  religion,  Mistaking,  346 
Songs  that  bind  the  race,  399 
South  American  confederacy.  Prospects  of 

a,  1 165 
Southern  prisons,  Savagery  in,  45 
Spain  becoming  prosperous,  636 
Speed  on  sharpness.  Influence  of,  14 
Speer,  Catholic  answer  to  Mr.,  439 
Squirrels  spreading  the  plague,  756 
Stage  lovers,  1034 

scenic  illusion,  1224 

See  Drama  and  Theater 
Stammering  and  its  cure,  479 
Standard  Oil  case,  Importance  of  the,  576 
loses  a  customer,  4 
ousted  from  Tennessee,  10 16 

scale  of  intellect,  1258 
State  laws,  To  standardize,  174 
Statuary  Hall  criticized,  190 
Steel-Corporation     takes     up     workmen's 
compensation,  The,  861 

Trust,  Labor's  indictment  of,  687 
Stereoscopic  moving  pictures,  96 
Sterilization  by  ultraviolet  rays,  919 
Stolypine  rules  Russia,  How,  754 
Stories,  Spoiling  good,  765 
Strauss,  Richard,  Sketch  of,  73 1 
Street-cleaner,  A  vacuum,  279 
Strike,  Politics  in  Philadelphia's,  421 

Rich  and  poor  in  the  shirtwaist,  6 

The  Philadelphia,  527 
Strikes  caused  by  high  prices,  39 

Epidemic  of,  580 

See  Labor 
Submarine,  Safety  in  the,  139 
Sugar  as  a  food,  276 

Doubts  about,  639 

frauds,  More  light  on  the,  1 107 
Sultan,  Revolt  against  the,  1076 
Sun  on  fire?  Is  the,  758 
Sunday  postal  work,  Reducing,  974 

rest  in  Pittsburg,  81 1 
Sun-dial,  A  primitive,  757 
Surgery,  Cold-storage,  435 

on  the  instalment  plan,  585 
Surgical  instruction  by  cinematograph,  185 
Sweden's  reaction  against  French  realism, 
190 


Taft  and  the  insurgents,  125 

and  the  trusts,  Mr.,  209 

Corporation  Bill,  The,  334 

Lonesomeness  of  President,  309 

measures  among  the  snags,  381 
in  danger.  The,  962 
Opposition  to  the,  170 

on  his  party's  crisis,  Mr.,  377 

on  the  new  tarifl',  Mr.,  377 

"One  year  of,"  523 

program.  Triumph  of  the,  1243 

was  orientalized,  How,  179 

See  President 
Taft's  Conservation  message,  128 

plan  to  control  trusts  aiid  railroads,  85 

popularity  in  Canada,  Mr.,  692 

railroad  hold-up,  Mr.,  11 60 
Tariff  and  high  prices,  The,  211,  329 
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Postillion,  Stuttgart 
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Simplicissimus.  Munich 

Tageblatl.  Berlin 

Volkszeilung.  Berlin 

Vorwaerts,  Berlin 

Vossische  Zeitung.  Berlin 

Wahre  Jacob.  Stuttgart 

Witzige  Blaetter.  ^Iunich 

Woche.  Berlin 

In  Austria-Hungary 

Floh.  Vienna 

Neue  Freie  Presse.  Vienna 
Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt.  \'ienna 
Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest 

RUSSIAN     PERIODICALS 

Golos  Praivdi.  St.  Petersburg 
Grazhdanin,  St.  Petersburg 
Novoye  Vremya.  St.  Petersburg 
Riech.  St.  Petersburg 
Rossia,  St.  Petersburg 
Slovo,  St.  Petersburg 
Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg 
Zaprocy  Zhizny,  St.  Petersburg 

ITALIAN    PERIODICALS 

Avanti,  Rome 

Fischietto,  Turin 

Ma.sk,  Florence 

.\uova  Antologia.  Rome 

Osservatore  Romano,  Rome 

Pasquino,  Turin 

Rome,  Rome 

Tribuna,  Rome 


SPANISH     PERIODICALS 
Hispafta  Modenia,  Madrid 
LATIN-AMERICAN  PERIODICALS 

Dia,  Rio  Janeiro 

Diario  du  Commercio,  Buenos  Aires 

Diariodel  Hogar,  Mexico 
]  Iberia,  Mexico 
i  Jomal  do  Commercio,  Rio  Janeiro 

Prensa,  Buenos  Aires 

Union,  Santiago,  Chile 

TURKISH  PERIODICALS 

Sahib,  Cairo 
Shoob,  Cairo 

Sirat-i-Mustakeem,  Constantinople 
Stamboul,  Constantinople 

DUTCH  PERIODICALS 

Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 

DANISH    PERIODICALS 

National  Tidende,  Copenhagen 
Politikken,  Copenhagen 

CHINESE    PERIODICALS 

Chinese  Recorder,  Shanghai 
Chun  Wai  Jih  Pao,  Shanghai 
National  Re\ie\v,  Shanghai 
Shih  Pao.  Shanghai 
Shin  Wen  Pao.  Shanghai 
Sin  Chen  Ki,  Canton 

JAPANESE    PERIODICALS 

Asahi,  Osaka 

Asahi,  Tokyo 

Chosen  .\ichi-.\ichi.  Seoul 

Hochi,  Tokyo 

Japan  Adverti.ser.  Yokohama 

Japan  Chronicle,  Kobe 

Jiji,  Tokyo 

Kokumin.  Tokyo 

Mainichi-dempo,  Tokyo 

Mainichi-shimbun,  Tokyo 

Nichi  .Vichi,  Tokyo 

Nijjpon.  Tokyo 

Puck,  Tokyo 

Taiyo,  Tokyo 

Yorodzu,  Tokyo 
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THE  REPUDIATION  OF  COOK 

CONDEMNED  by  a  tribunal  of  his  own  choosing' — the  tri- 
bunal wiiose  indorsement  in  the  first  place  gave  the  pul)lic 
their  chief  warrant  for  honoring  liis  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  is  now  being  pilloried  as  tlie 
most  colossal  impostor  in  all  the  annals  of  exploration.  Altho  in 
form  the  decision  of  the  University  of  Cop  nhagen  is  merely  a  ver- 
dict of  "not  proven,"  in  effect  it  convicts  the  Brooklyn  doctor  of 
having,  as  Commander  Peary  said,  "handed 
the  public  a  gold  brick."  In  exchange  lie 
received  a  brief  hour  of  honor  and  acclaim, 
and  g]oo,ooo  of  the  public's  money.  Thus, 
while  the  official  finding  of  the  investigating 
committee  is  that  "the  material  transmitted 
for  examination  contains  no  proof  that  Dr. 
Cook  reached  tha  Pole,"  the  individual  sci- 
entists who  compose  the  committee  have  ex- 
prest  themselves  more  definitely,  according  to 
Copenhagen  dispatches. 

"  His  papers  convict  him  of  being  a  swind- 
ler," declares  Commodore  Gustav  Holm, while 
Knud  Rasmussen,  the  Arctic  explorer  who  has 
championed  Cook's  cause  from  the  first,  de- 
scribes his  formally  submitted  proofs  as  "im- 
pudent," and  "a  most  childish  attempt  at 
cheating,"  and  Dr.  Stromgren,  president  of 
the  committee,  characterizes  his  treatment  of 
the  university  as  "shameless."  "We  have  been 
hoaxed,"  he  adds,  "by  a  man  through  whom 
we  thought  to  honor  a  great  nation."  Among 
those  outside  of  the  committee  who  are  quoted 
are  Professor  Olufson,  secretary  of  the  Danish 
Geographical  Society,  and  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
the  famous  Norwegian  explorer.  "There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Cook  is  absolutely 
unreliable,"  says  Professor  Olufson,  while 
Nansen  describes  him  as  "practically  dead." 

The  papers  which  were  finally  delivered 
in  Copenhagen  by  Dr.  Cook's  secretary, 
Walter  Lonsdale,  after  the  Doctor  had  com- 
pleted a  protitable  lecture  tour  and  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  tiie  public  eye,  consisted  of  a  typewritten  report  prepared  by 
the  secretary  and  typewritten  extracts  from  the  Doctor's  note- 
books. Mr.  Lonsdale  explained  that  the  original  notes  and  books 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  by  anotlier  route,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  but  that  the  copies  afforded  a  complete  and  accurate 
duplication  of  all  the  material  which  could  be  of  any  importance 
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to  the  university  for  the  purposes  of  this  examination.  He  also 
showed  an  undated  personal  letter  from  Dr.  Cook,  postmarked 
.Marseilles,  December  14,  and  containing  an  enclosure  for  Professor 
Torp,  former  rector  of  the  university,  suggesting  that  a  final  ver- 
dict be  withheld  until  he  could  get  his  instruments  and  other 
records  from  Etah. 

Tlie  committee  found  that  the  typewritten  report  of  the  expedi- 
tion submitted  to  them  was  "the  same  as  that  printed  in  the  New 
York  //era/d  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  last  "  ; 
that  the  copy  of  Cook's  notebooks  "did  not 
contain  any  original  astronomical  observa- 
tions whatsoever,  but  only  results"  ;  and  that 
both  documents  were  "inexcusably  lacking 
in  information  which  would  prove  thnt  the 
astronomical  observations  tiierein  referred  to 
were  really  made,"  and  contained  "no  details 
regarding  the  practical  work  of  the  expedition 
and  the  sledge  journey  which  would  enable 
the  committee  to  determine  their  reliability." 
The  Copenhagen  verdict  is  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  closing  the  Cook  incident, 
altho  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  states 
that  "Professor  Salomonsen,  the  rector  of 
the  university,  says  for  publication  that  tiie 
Consistory  will  give  Dr.  Cook  another  chance 
to  establish  his  good  faith,"  and  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can quotes  Admiral  Schley  as  "reaifiiming 
his  complete  confidence  in  Dr.  Cook,  and  his 
belief  that  both  Peary  and  Cook  reached  the 
top  of  the  earth."  The  Admiral  adds  that, 
in  the  interest  of  justice,  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  should  now  pass  on  Commander 
Peary's  proofs.  Apparently  the  only  others 
who  still  believe  that  Cook  is  the  discoverer  of 
the  North  Pole  are  the  explorer's  brother  and 
Capt.  B.  .S.  Osbon,  of  the  Explorers'  Club. 
There  are  a  few  who  suggest  that  even  if  Cook 
never  reached  the  Pole,  he  may  have  honestly 
thought  that  he  did.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Maurice  F.  Egan,  American  Minister  to  Den- 
mark, of  Prof.  John  N.  Stockwell,  of  Cleveland,  the  first  astrono- 
mer to  point  out  the  fatal  errors  in  Cook's  story,  and  of  Capt. 
Roald  Amundsen.     .Says  the  latter,  who  knew  Cook  as  a  friend  : 

"  I  prefer  to  believe  that  Dr.  Cook  himself  was  confident  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  Pole.  ...  If  he  is  swindling,  he  must  have 
changed  his  character  in  the  last  ten  years." 

Here  and  there  in  the  editorial  comment  we  encounter  the  same 
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note.  Thus  the  New  York  World  suggests  tliat  he  may  he  "one 
more  in  the  long  list  of  men  who  iiave  fallen  prey  to  hallucinations 
of  their  own  greatness,"  and  The  Evening  Sun  remarks  : 

"Cook  was  too  hastily  acclaimed  as  the  discoverer  of  the  North 


RECEIVING    THE   FREEDOM   OF   THE   CITY    OF    NEW   YORK. 

Pole.     Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  acclaiming  him  the  prince  of 
impostors. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  'that  insane  delusions  are  caricatures  of 
the  time  and  place  where  they  are  developed.'  " 

The  Springfield  Republican^  which  has  been  Cook's  most  im- 
portant newspaper  champion  throughout  the  controversy,  now  ad- 
mits that  the  box  of  "proofs  "  which  he  sent  to  Copenhagen  "  might 
about  as  well  have  been  filled  with  sawdust."  But  it  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assume,  as  the  friends  of  Com- 
mander Peary  are  doing,  that  the  case  has  been  definitely  closed 
and  that  Cook  m.ust  stand  branded  henceforth  as  the  greatest  im- 
postor of  all  history.  Many  things  remain  to  be  cleared  up.  If 
word  should  now  come  that  he  had  killed  himself,  no  one  would 
longer  question  the  fact  of  imposture,'  but  there  would  still  be 
much  to  be  explained.  If,  for  example,  he  is  a  shameless  impostor, 
why  did  he  present  so  meager  a  case,  when  a  very  full  and  plausible 
one  could  easily  have  been  trumped  up  .-'  If,  as  so  often  has  been 
urged  against  him,  observational  data  could  be  manufactured  by 
almost  any  one  from  the  almanacs,  sufficient  to  confuse  if  not  to 
deceive  the  scientists,  why  was  this  not  done?  Would  an  impostor, 
having  gone  so  far,  have  failed  to  make  such  a  provision? 


"  And  finally  there  remains  to  be  explained  the  most  remarkable 
and  troublesome  fact  of  all,  to  which  we  have  before  called  atten- 
tion. Many  physical  conditions  obtaining  at  the  Pole  were  un- 
known and  had  been  the  subject  of  much  divergent  conjecture 
among  scientists.  An  impostor  might  have  guessed  on  all  of  them 
and  guessed  right  once  or  twice.  But  by  all  the  laws  of  chance  no 
impostor  could  have  guessed  them  all  right,  and  this  is  what  Cook 
did — measured  by  Peary's  account.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  case  open  until  further  developments  in  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  strange  features  have  appeared." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  press  have  no  further  hesitancy  in  de- 
claring Dr.  Cook  an  impostor  and  swindler.  Such  epithets  as 
"intrepid  liar,"  "monumental  faker,"  "monster  of  duplicity"  have 
the  field.  "Either  he  has  shamefully  wronged  his  nation  and  a 
nation  that  trusted  him,"  remarks  the  Newark  Eveni?tg  News, 
"or  else  he  is  himself,  largely  by  his  own  fault,  a  terribly  wronged 
man."  And  it  adds  that  "the  popular  decision  must  be  that  he  is 
a  faker  of  colossal  assurance."  The  Washington  Ti?nes  is  troubled 
by  the  thought  that  "the  huge  fake  will  inevitably  be  set  down  by 
many  people  as  characteristically  an  American  bluff."  Says  the 
Philadelphia  Press  : 

"  He  stands  a  common,  long-continued  fabricator,  fabricating 
for  sheer  vanity,  and  worse,  to  deprive  another  man  of  the  honor 


TRIUMPHAL    ARCH    IN    BROUKLYN,  DR     COOK'S    HOME    CITY. 


"  CONFOUND    THAT  COOK  !  " 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

nobly  won  and  justly  his  due.  .  .  .  It  is  a  blistering  fact,  not  easily 
put  aside,  that  an  American  was  guilty  of  this  double  dishonor  of 
his  own  falsehood  and  his  attempt  to  filch  by  this  falsification  the 
honors  of  another." 

His  flight  was  confession,  says  the  New  York  American,  which 
pictures  his  present  situation  as  that  of  "a  man  without  a  country, 
an  alien  and  an  Lshmael  in  every  land,"  and  adds  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  excuse  Frederick  Cook  or  to  cover  his  crime 
with  charity.  .  .  .  A  man  who  has  been  a  traitor  to  truth,  a  deceiver 
of  his  race,  and  a  robber  of  his  patient  and  heroic  fellows  has  noth- 
ing left  to  live  for." 

"We  are  forced  toconclude  that  Cook's  object  was  money,"  says 
the  New  York  TzV/z^j-,  which  estimates  that  the  venture  netted  him, 
after  expenses  were  paid,  "something  over  $100,000."  The  same 
paper  adds : 

"  The  distinction  anid  the  glory  of  Commander  Peary  as  the  first 
to  reach  the  Pole,  as  the  di-scoverer  without  a  rival,  and  by  a  right 
which  no  man  can  any  longer  challenge,  are  now  incontestable 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  his  tri- 
umph should  have  been  clouded  and  his  just  pride  tinged  with  dis- 
appointment and  vexation  at  the  very  moment  when  the  world's 
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RIDING    IN    TRIUMPH    THROUGH    CO  I'HN  H  AG  K  N  . 


rHOTO(;K,\  I'MKI)    Willi    THE    CTtOWN    TRIMK    O  I'    UliNMAUK. 

Who  greeted  him  on  arrival  and  conferred  on  him  a  decoration  for  his  exploit. 
IN   HIS   BRIEF  HOUR  OF   FAMK. 


applause  would  liave  been  most  precious  to   him.     It  can   never 
wholly  be  made  up,  but  certainly  now  reparation  should  be  made 
in  every  appropriate  way.     Imposture  has  met  its  doom,  merit 
slunild  have  its  full  reward." 

John  R.  Bradley,  who  financed  what  one  newspaper  describes  as 
"Cook"s  gumshoe  and  gumdrop  polar  expedition."  accepts  Copen- 
hagen's verdict  philosophically.  To  quote  a  few  typical  sentences 
from  his  comment : 

"  I  advanced  money  to  Dr.  Cook  because  I  believed  that  he  was 
a  game  man.  I  accepted  him  because  the  leading  scientists  and 
explorers  of  .Scandinavia  did.  Their  verdict  then  convinced  me 
as  it  did  the  people  of  the  United  States.  .Again  I  accept  their 
decision.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  misgivings  when  the  Doctor 
disappeared  without  giving  any  clue  to  his  friends  as  to  where  he 
was  going." 

"It  is  Peary's  Pole,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  fnquiir/-  but 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  dwells  upon  the  irreparable  fact  that  his  re- 
turn to  civilization,  which  should  have  been  the  triumphal  moment 
of  his  life,  was  robbed  of  its  glory  and  embittered  by  controversy 
and  recrimination. 

A  Danish  paper,  the  Xatiojial  I'/(/e/tde,  remarks  tiiat  "our 
country  must  now  leave  this  sad  affair  to  America  and  Cook." 
This  moves  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  to  protest  that  "until 
they  have  made  amends  to  Peary  for  the  wrong  they  helped  to  in- 
flict on  him  the  Danes  have  by  no  means  fulfilled  their  whole  duty 
in  this  matter."  The  action  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in 
conferring  its  highest  honors  upon  Dr.  Cook,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  is  "the  fact  that  determined  tlie  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  case."  It  will  be  recalled  that  these  honors  were 
conferred  after  the  Doctor  had  been  subjected  to  a  two  hours'  ex- 
amination, at  the  close  of  wliich  the  rector  and  the  professor  of 
astronomy  who  conducted  it  declared  tiiemselves  .satisfied  tiiat 
his  claim  was  genuine.  Says  the  New  York  Times,  which  throws 
all  the  responsibility  back  on  the  Danes  : 

"As  Dr.  Cook's  whole  colossal  structure  of  fraud  rested  from 
beginning  to  end  on  the  enthusiastic  recognition  of  his  claim  to 
have  reached  the  Pole  by  the  Danish  Court  and  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  first  guarantors  are  now  in 
a  state  of  irritable  indignation  against  the  man  by  whom  they  were 
so  easily  deceived.  That  their  mistake  was  one  highly  creditable 
to  their  kindness  and  courtesy  should,  however,  be  their  single 
source  of  consolation  for  the  rashness  with  which  they  acted  on 
the  assumed  existence  of  proofs  which  they  knew  were  needed,  and 
their  efforts  to  put  on  others  a  part  of  their  responsibility,  while 
not.  in  the  rirrumsianres.  an  excuse  for  harsh  criticism,  will  be 
unsuccessful  in  aiv  l;ist  analysis  of  the  case. 


"  It  is  in  vain,  for  instance,  tliat  the  Danes  point  to  the  credulity 
of  our  Minister  to  Copenhagen,  as  equaling  their  own,  since  his 
faith  in  the  impostor  was  so  largely  created  by  the  absence  of  any 
doubt  among  men  whom  he  liad  a  right  to  treat  as  autiiorities  on 
all  that  concerns  Arctic  travel.  .Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  dispatch  in  which,  on  September  4,  President  Taft 
answered  Dr.  Cook's  annoimcement  of  his  alleged  achievement. 
Thedispatcii  was.  indeed,  sent  before  the  Danes  liad  taken  formal 
and  official  action,  but  it  w  ,is  not  before  the  widely  known  prepara- 
tions for  that  action  were  in  progress  toward  tlieir  assured  end, 
and  the  President's  words,  while  not  quite  as  cautious  as  could  be 
wislied.  or  perhaps  as  ihey  should  have  been,  did  express  an  under- 
lying doubt  and  were  little  more,  in  effect,  than  'It  was  a  fine  thing 
—  if  you  did  it."     W'iuit  the  President  said  was: 

"  Yoitr  disp<ftcli  receii'ed.  Your  report  tlurt  you  hin'e  reached 
the  Xortli  Po/e  calls  for  my  heartiest  congratulations  and  stirs 
the  pride  of  all  .  \ mcricans  that  this  feat,  lohich  has  so  long 
baffled  the  zvorld.  has  been  a:comflishcd  by  the  iiitellis^ent  energy 
and  wonderful  e/idura/ice  0/  a  felloio  countryman . 

"No  news  had  then  come  from  Commander  Peary,  but  more 
than  whispers  of  distrust'were  in  circulation,  and  the  President  at 
least  tried  to  be  careful.  He,  too.  iiowever,  had  read  about  Copen- 
hagen's welcoiTie  to  Dr.  Cook,  and  it  would  have  been  impolite  to 
the  Danes  as  well  as  unkind  to  their  protege  to  have  said  much  less 
in  answer  to  that  protege's  shrewd  appeal  for  the  praise  and  sup- 
port of  the  best-known  man  in  the  United  .States.  But  it  was  not 
Mr.  Kgan  or  President  Taft  that  enabled  Dr.  Cook  to  put  off  the 
inevitable  exposure  so  long;  it  wastiie  apparent  impo.ssibility  that 
the  owners  of  Greenland,  the  people  among  whom  Arctic  explorers 
most  abound,  would  have  been  so  deceived  by  suave  words  and 
beaming  smiles.  This  week's  verdict  from  the  Danish  scientists 
has  indicated  their  absolute  honesty — which  nobody  had  ever 
doubted,  for  that  matter — and  they  can  now  afford  to  admit  frankly 
the  gravity  of  their  original  error  and  not  try  to  shift  any  of  the 
burden  off  upon  other  shoulders." 


1 1 1  ■  I  >.  1  M  \  ^    iin  I 

KliiilJi-rndatscli  (Herlin). 
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STANDARD  OIL  LOSES  A  CUSTOMER 

Now  that  Secretary  Dickinson  has  ordered  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  cease  buying  supplies  from  tlie  Standard  Ofl  Com- 
pany and  its  affiliated  concerns,  the  Macon  Telefrraph  believes 
that  he  "may  distinguish  himself  as  a  greater  buster  of  trusts  than 
the  Attorney-General,  or  even  the  mighty  hunter  in  Africa."  As 
in  his  similar  order  issued  some  time  ago  regarding  the  products 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  his  action  has  followed  a 
judicial  decision  declaring  the  concern  in  question  an  illegal  com- 


A    GOOD  CUSTOMER   LOST. 

— De  Mar  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Record. 

bination  under  the  Feder;il  antitrust  laws.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
"refusing  patronage  to  a  law-breaking  corporation,"  according  to 
.the  Topeka  Capital,  for  in  a  specific  instance,  where  the  courts 
have  declared  a  trust  to  be  criminally  organized  and  operated,  "the 
distinction  between  'good  "  and  'bad  '  trusts  is  easily  made."  The 
Milwaukee  I'^ree  l^ress  deems  Mr.  Dickinson's  position  to  be  ethi- 
cally correct,  tho  "decidedly  advanced"  ;  "his  attitude  seems  to  be 
that  the  act  of  dealing  vvith  a  concern  declared  illegal  by  the  courts 
makes  the  purchaser  to  an  extent  a  participant  in  its  unlawful 
methods."  Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  Nortli  Ainericati  notes 
that  Secretary  Dickinson  "with  his  delicate  Southern  sense  of 
honor,"  saw  the  "anomaly  of  business  relations  between  the 
Government  and  an  outlaw  corporation,"  and  goes  to  say : 

"This  precedent  established  by  Secretary  Dickinson  must  nec- 
essarily be  followed  by  other  Cabinet  ofificers,  even  tho  they  have 
a  less  discriminating  personal  view. 

"  Secretary  Dickinson  has  put  a  stigma  on  the  Standard  Oil 
which  even  a  judicial  opinion  miglit  not  effect.  A  court  decision 
is  technical,  and  the  people  suspend  judgment  and  wait  for  a  re- 
versal or  modification  hy  other  judges.  But  Secretary  Dickinson, 
in  effect,  says  :  'This  concern  is  an  outlaw,  a  brigand  in  business. 
My  departmeiu  can  not  ha\'e  relations  with  it  any  more  than  with 
a  highwayman.' 

"He  gives  life  to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  sears  the  Oil 
Trust  with  the  Government's  branding-iron  and  makes  it  stand 
before  the  people  as  a  felon." 

Among  the  papers  calling  attention  to  the  good  example  set  to 
citizens  by  this  exhibition  of  "practical  trust-busting,"  we  find  The 
Times  and  Tlie  Tribune  \n  New  York  inclined  to  doubt  the  willing- 
ness of  the  American  public  to  carry  its  hostility  to  trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies, even  those  which  have  been  condemned  by  the  courts,  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  trade  witii  them.     To  quote  the  former: 

"Buyers  in  general  have  no  such  dislike  for  the  trusts  that  they 


will  buy  a  dearer  or  inferior  article,  or  go  without,  for  the  sake  of 
punishing  the  enemy  whom  the  politicians  are  fighting.  This  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  order  to  boycott  Tobacco-Trust  products 
by  the  War  Department  Commissary  last  May.  The  soldiers  sim- 
ply would  have  their  favorite  brands.  The  boycott  was  not  spe- 
cifically rescinded,  but  it  was  construed  in  a  manner  which  allowed 
the  canteens  to  provide  the  desired  articles.  The  Government 
would  not  buy  of  the  trust,  but  it  would  buy  the  trust's  goods  from 
independent  dealers." 

The  Journal  is  assured  that  "Mr.  Dickinson  means  well,"  but 
counsels  him  thus  : 

"  The  Army  officers  have  been  told  that  they  must  buy  their 
kerosene,  gasoline,  and  all  the  various  by-products  of  petroleum 
of  independent  dealers^if  they  can  find  them. 

"Probably  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his  assistants  will  be  surprized 
by  the  number  of  independent  dealers  that  will  suddenly  turn  up 
when  the  Government  wants  oil.  And  probably  they  will  be  more 
surprized  if  they  find  out  how  many  of  these  'independent'  gentle- 
men are  included  among  the  private  assets  of  John  D.  Rockefeller." 


THE  OBJECTION  TO   MR.  KERENS 

A  S  we  are  not  expecting  trouble  with  any  foreign  Power,  the 
■^^-  diplomatic  appointments  made  last  week  arouse  little  re- 
mark except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Richard  C.  Kerens,  of  Missouri, 
who  is  to  be  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary.  Some  of  the  critics 
of  the  Administration  object  that  Mr.  Kerens  is  a  millionaire,  a 
machine-politician,  and  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  of  190S.  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  the  new  Ambassador 
to  France,  is  more  or  less  under  the  curse,  as  he  used  to  be  a  part- 
ner of  J.  P.  Morgan,  but  not  many  urge  this  against  him.  Mr. 
Kerens  is  treated  as  the  chief  sinner.  The  New  York  IVorld  (Ind. 
Dem.)  looks  askance  at  both  these  gentlemen,  and  it  is  clear  from 
its  comment  that,  wliile  Kerens  and  Bacon  may  represent  Mr.  Taft 
abroad,  they  will  not  represent  Mr.  Pulitzer.     Says  The  World : 

"These  nominations  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  who  are  seeking  to  create  the  impression  that  his 
Administration  has  become  an  annex  to  privilege. 

"In  the  popular  mind  Mr.  Kerens  and  Mr.  Bacon  represent  the 
same  political  system  that  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Aldrich  represent, 
and  against  this  system  all  the  radical  elements  of  the  country  are 
in  rebellion,  regardless  of  party  lines." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  Mr.  Bacon  accept- 
able, but  objects  violently  to  Mr.  Kerens.     As  it  believes  : 

"  In  this  case,  Mr.  Taft  has  yielded  to  pressure.  A  railroad  man 
and  politician,  long  a  business  associate  of  Senator  Elkins,  three 
times  candidate  for  Senator  from  Missouri,  Kerens  represents  a 
type  whose  political  activity  the  country  has  come  to  look  upon 
with  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion.  The  very  fact  that  he  was 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  Taft  campaign  fund  ought 
in  common  decency  to  have  barred  him  from  any  appointive 
office." 

The  case  is  put  even  more  strongly  by  the  Kansas  City  Times 
(Ind.),  of  his  home  State,  which  says  : 

"The  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Kerens  to  Vienna  is  a  return  to 
the  spoils  system  in  its  worst  form.  Mr.  Kerens'  only  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  was  the  size  of  his  contribution  to  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  fund.  In  Missouri  he  has  stood  for  what  was  most 
unsavory  in  the  old  order  in  politics,  and  such  a  conspicuous  re- 
ward is  an  affront  to  the  best  element  in  the  party  which  in  the 
last  election  established  its  supremacy  in  the  State  through  the 
victory  of  Hadley." 

To  let  one  Missouri  paper  reply  to  another,  we  quote  the  Kansas 
(Z\\.y  Journal  (Rep.)  in  rebuttal  : 

"No  man  in  this  State  is  better  qualified  to  accept  the  high  dip- 
lomatic post  of  Ambassador  to  a  major  nation  than  Mr.  Kerens. 
For  almost  a  lifetime  he  has  labored  for  his  party  in  a  State  where 
there  was  little  hope  of  success.  In  all  the  storms  and  stress  of 
Republicanism  in  Missouri  Mr.  Kerens  was  always  the  center  of 
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Photographs  by  Paul  Thompson. 
THE   UTAH   JUST  AKTER  LEAVING    THE   WAYS   AT  CAMUEN. 

This  is  the  fifth  ship  of  the  "  all  big  gun  "  type  to  be  added  to 
the  United  States  Navy  since  1905. 


THE    BATTLESHIP'S   SPONSOR, 

The  new  super-dreadnouglit  was  christened  by  Miss  Mary  Alice    Spry, 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Utah.      Her  father  stands  beside  her. 


THE    LAUNCHING    OF    THE  WORLD'S    LARGEST    BATTLESHIP. 


inspiring  activity.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man.  per- 
haps, is  due  the  credit  for  laying  the  foundations  of  party  structure 
in  this  State  that  was  to  dominate  at  last 

"  For  more  than  tsventy  years  Mr.  Kerens  has  been  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  campaign  funds  of  his  party  in  both  national  and 
State  contests.  It  did  not  matter  whether  he  was  a  candidate  for 
office  or  not,  his  money  was  willingly  spent  and  his  personal  serv- 
ices willingly  given  for  his  party's  cause.  It  is  a  grotesque  ex- 
hibition of  jealous  spleen  for  tliose  who  were  beneficiaries  of  his 
generosity  to  come  now  and  prate  tliat  it  was  merely  because  of 
his  money  that  he  has  been  honored  by  the  President. 

"Mr.  Kerens  will  do  credit  to  himself  and  his  State  in  his  high 
position.  As  an  act  toward  the  elevation  of  the  diplomatic  service 
President  Taft  could  have  made  no  wiser  selection.  His  choice 
will  be  approved  by  the  Republicans  of  Missouri." 


TO   PROBE  THE  BALLINGER   DISPUTE 

THE  promise  of  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  is  eagerly  wel- 
romed  by  the  papers,  irrespective  of  the  side  they  may  have  taken 
in  the  so-called  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy.  Mr.  Ballinger  him- 
self demands  the  investigation— asking  only  that  it  be  both  "broad 
and  thorough  going"— and  President  Taft  approves  the  move. 
Such  a  course  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  President's 
complete  exoneration  of  Mr.  Ballinger  under  tiie  Glavis  charges 
failed  fully  to  satisfy  the  public  that  all  was  well  in  the  Interior 
Department.  Moreover,  since  the  publication  of  the  President's 
letter  giving  his  Cabinet  officer  a  clean  bill  of  health,  further  accu- 
sations have  appeared  in  the  public  press.  Thus  Collier's  Weekly 
returns  to  the  attack  with  fresh  charges  that  Mr.  Ballinger  has 
been  guilty  of  promoting  the  interests  of  individuals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  The  new  evidence  demonstrates,  according 
to  the  editorial  summary  in  Collier  s — 

"  I.  Tiiat  Glavis'  article  in  Collier's  merely  tapped  one  vein. 
What  is  given  here  is  more  far-reaching.  From  the  point  of  view 
both  of  politics  and  of  criminal  law  it  is  more  serious. 

"2.  That  Ballinger's  railroad  and  mining  connections  are  intri- 
cate and  extremely  in  need  of  explanation.  Instead  of  represent- 
ing one  client,  and  that  .slightly,  as  the  President  was  induced  to 
say,  his  relations  to  such  business  were  well-nigh  numberless.  He 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  Seattle  law  where  political  favors  were 
essential. 


"3.  That  Senator  Heyburn,  Commissioner  Dennett,  and  other 
officials  are  deep  in  trouble  along  with  Ballinger.  This  trouble  is 
not  merely  moral.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  some  of  ihem  had 
crossed  the  line  of  legal  danger. 

"4.  That  there  is  good  reason  for  Cabinet  and  Senators  to  urge 
President  Taft  to  do  all  he  can  to  smother  evidence,  one  of  the 
reasons  being  that  Ballinger  tried  to  stop  Glavis'  investigations 
at  one  point  in  order  to  help  Mr.  Taffs  election.     The  claimants 


KEEP   A    BLOWIn',  SAMMY,  SOMETHIN'S   fJOTTER    CO.ME. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

would  not  help  contribute  to  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  fund  unless  the 
investigations  were  stopt." 

Much  is  still  kept  back,  Collier's  tells  us,  "for  reasons  tiiat  are 
sufficient."    To  quote  further : 

"  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  the  President  issued  an  order,  the  re. 
suit  of  which  is  that  no  member  of  the  Interior  Department  can 
testify    before   Congress   without   the   express  approval   of    Mr. 
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Ballinger.  Tliis  joke  l)econi(.-s  the  more  diverting  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Secretary  is  i)erfoiniin ;  cpiiet  bits  nt  !e<gerdeniaiii  in  liis 
department  now,  at  tiic  very  nionient  wlien  lie  i>  tillin<;  the  earth 
•with  \irtuous  noises." 

Tlie  "  virtuous  noises  "is  e\i(iently  areterence  to  the  Secretary's 
recent  report,  in  which  he  decl. ires  himself  thoroug'hly  in  s\'mpathy 
with  the  conservation  movement.  "Can  the  people."  Collier's 
asks,  "prevent  the  present  Administration  from  chloroforming  the 
movement  and  bringing  us  back  to  the  grand  old  da\s  of  McKin- 
ley's  first  Administration,  when  everything  wa.s  smooth  and  orderly, 
and  Robin  Hood  was  in  the  saddle  .'' "  To  quote  a  few  passages 
from  that  magazine's  second  indictment  of  Mr.  llallinger: 

"When  Ballinger  represented  Cunningham,  he  represented  all 
the  Cunningham  claims.  Not  only  this,  but  the  record  is  quick 
Avith  the  evidence  of  his  emplovinent  by  other  Alaska  coal  claim- 
ants at  different  times 

"This  disposes  of  the  question  of  Ballinger's  single  employment 
by  one  claimant,  so  innocently  stated  l)y  President  Taft.  Out  of 
over  a  possible  thousand  lawyers  in  Seattle,  Ballinger  seems  to 
liave  had  a  monopoly  of  syndicated  Alaska  coal  clients.  And  who 
shall  say  that  these  clients  were  altogether  lacking  in  sagacity  ? 

"On  June  26,  1909,  Donald  R.  McKenzie,  Ballinger's  intimate 
associate  and  client,  told  Special  Agents  Jones  and  (ilavis  in 
Seattle  that  Secretary  Garfield's  attitude  toward  the  Alaska  coal 
claims,  in  which  he  and  his  friends  were  interested,  was  such  'tliat 
they  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
prevent  his  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  under  President  Taft."  Are 
the  same  influences  that  kept  Garfield  out  keeping  Ballinger  in  ? 
Will  the  President  consider  these  facts  in  weighing  the  arguments 
now  being  prest  upon  him  by  members  of  his  Cabinet  .-■  " 

"Let  us  have  the  truth  of  this  matter  "  is  tlie  demand  of  t!ie])ress 
•of  all  sections  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  That  this  end  may  be 
ix-hieved,  urges  Secrelar\-  Ballinger  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Jones, 
the  investigation  "shoul  1  embrace  the  forest  service,  since  I  have 
reason  to  i)elieve  that  the  pernicious  activity  of  certain  of  its  ofifi- 
cers  has  been  the  source  of  the  inspiration  of  these  charges  and  in- 
volves in  part  the  common  administration  of  the  pidjlic  domain." 

Without  a  Congressional  investigation,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
the  controveisy  would  be  irrepressible  and  interminable.  This 
fact  is  welcomed  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  as  evidence 
that  "the  people  of  the  United  .States  are  awakening  to  an  interest  in 
their  own  affairs."  "The  country  is  entitled  to  an  inxestigation  in 
which  the  light  will  be  turned  on  every  phase  of  the  scandal."  de- 
clares the  Baltimore  Su/i.  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  ex- 
claims that  "it  is  c|uite  time  something  was  done  to  silence  a  war- 
fare that  has  become  a  national  scandal."     "The  case  has  reached 


the  stage  where  the  public  has  become,  if  not  suspicious,  at  least 
perplexed,"  remarks  the  Mil\\aukee  Sentinel. 


RICH   AND   POOR   IN   THE   SHIRTWAIST 

STRIKE 

XT  OT  the  least  memorable  feature  of  the  New  York  waist- 
■^  ^  makers'  strike,  which  seems  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  time 
we  come  from  press,  has  been  the  evidence  it  affords  of  woman's 
humanity  to  woman.  "The  earnestness  with  which  many  promi- 
nent women  have  joined  hands  with  the  girls  is  in  marked  contrast 
witli  the  aloofness  of  men  of  wealth  when  there  is  a  strike  in  which 
only  men  are  involved,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
which  adds  :  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  a  complete  victory 
is  won  the  rich  women  who  enlisted  in  the  cause  made  it  possible." 
Emma  ( ioldman  makes  the  same  assertion  only  to  deplore  the  fact, 
saying  :  "  It  is  all  very  sentimental  and  fine  and  kind  for  the  ladies 
of  the  Colony  Club  to  come  forward,  but  they  can  help  the  girls 
better  as  a  class  by  getting  off  their  backs."  The  anarchist  leader 
goes  on  to  say  that  ho  contributions  from  rich  women  will  avail  to 
harmonize  capital  and  labor,  but  that  their  actual  effect  will  be  "to 
harm  the  labor  movement,  which  to  be  successful  must  be  entirely 
indejiendent." 

The  part  taken  by  New  York's  wealthy  women  in  this  strike  of 
Last  Side  working-girls  has  gone  far  beyond  a  mere  sentimental 
interest.  In  addition  to  financial  aid  their  help  has  taken  such 
practical  forms  as  sitting  for  hours  in  the  night  court  to  see  that 
arrested  strikers  had  fair  play,  sharing  the  burdens  of  picket  duty 
and  boycotting  the  products  of  non-union  shops.  Among  these 
women  who  have  espoused  so  spontaneously  the  cause  of  their  less 
fortunate  sisters  are  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Miss  Anne  Morgan, 
Miss  P:iizabeth  Marbury,  Mrs.  Dr.  U'eyl,  Miss  Mary  V..  Dreier, 
and  Miss  Inez  Milholland.  A  number  of  these  formed  a  committee 
to  protect  the  strikers  from  unfair  treatment  by  the  police  and  the 
magistrates.  Mrs.  Belmont,  visiting  the  night  court  unexpectedly, 
was  so  moved  by  what  she  saw  and  heard  that  she  stayed  six  hours, 
and  before  leaving  went  bail  for  four  striking  shirtwaist  girls,  giv- 
ing as  security  her  Madison  Avenue  mansion.  To  a  new.spaper 
man  present  Mrs.  Belmont  said  : 

"  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  would  all  be  better  off 
if  we  visited  the  night  court  more  frequently.  Conditions  in  the 
mismanaged  social  life  of  New  York  City  are  nowhere  else  so 
forcefully  brought  out 

"  There  will  be  a  different  order  of  things  when  we  have  women 


IN  I  !■  KNATIONAL    LAW-  NO!     \  V.X  .    I!I    P    SOON. 

"  What's  the  charge,  officer  ?  " 
"  Tryin' alittle  shenannigin  on  Anierit  ;in  citiz    ns.  >ei' lionor.     Clancy's  at  the  dure 
with  the  Sultan  an'  I'risidint  Fallicres  1    "  — Rarclayin  the  Baltimore  5i(«. 

THE    DIPLOMACY    OF    HARD    KNOX. 


RESIGNATION   ACCEPTED. 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 
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Copyrighted,  190S,  by  Drucker  &  Co. 

MISS    ANNE    MORGAN 

Of  ihe  striking  shirtwaist  girls  she  says: 
"If  we  come  to  fully  recognize  their  con- 
dition we  could  not  live  our  own  lives 
•without  doing  something  to  help  them." 


A    GROUl'    OF    PICKEIS. 


A  battle  cry  of  the  strikers  is:  "  We'd  rather  starve  quick  than  starve  slow." 
The  stories  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  pickets  by  the  police  and 
the  magistrates  have  aroused  much  public  sympathy. 

EXTREMES     MEET. 


Copyrighted,  laUH,  by  li.  <i.  linhi. 

MUS     O.    H.    P.    BELMONT. 

"  If  Mrs  Belmont  needs  ever  a  job," 
declares  one  of  the  strikers,  "  she  gets  a 
good  one  by  us,  the  best  ever;  we  see  she 

gets  it." 


judges  on  tlie  bench.     Let  nie  assure  you.  too,  tliat  tlie  time  is  not 
.  far  away  wlien  we  will  liave  women  judges. 

"  I  have  witnessed  wrongs  and  injustices  here  to-night  whicli  can 
only  be  rectified  liy  the  greatest  amount  of  pubbcity.  This  neces- 
sary publicity  can  not  he  obtaineil  through  the  newspapers.  They 
do  not  find  it  profitable  to  gi\e  space  to  incidents  affecting  tlie 
strata  of  society  to  which  the  majority  of  the  people  who  come 
here  belong." 

Altho  peaceful  picketing  has  been  declared  legal  in  New  York 
State,  it  is  said  that  the  strikers  in  innumerable  instances  have 
been  unjustly  arrested  and  roughly  handled  by  the  jjolice,  and 
arbitrarily  punished  liy  the  magistrates.  "  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
■fight,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledgei',  "which  has  been  most 
potent  in  winning  respect  and  sympathy  for  these  young  women 
wage-earners." 

That  the  magistrates  actually  do  treat  the  girl  strikers  with 
greater  severity  than  would  be  meted  to  men  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances seems  to  be  proved  by  figures  set  forth  in  the  New  York 
American .  These  figures  enable  us  to  compare  the  treatment 
accorded  to  men  during  the  chauffeurs"  strike  in  tlie  fall  of  1908 
and  tliat  received  by  tlie  girls  in  the  shirtwaist  strike.     To  quote  : 

"Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  arrested  were  comicted,  while 
less  tlian  3  per  cent,  of  the  men  suffered  any  punishment,  and  that 
only  in  the  form  of  the  smallest  fines. 

"  There  have  been  hundreds  of  arrests  throughout  the  city,  dirls 
still  in  their  teens  have  been  heavily  fined  or  committed  to  the  w:ork- 
house  when  their  worst  offense  has  been  the  throwing  of  a  rotten 
egg  or  two,  which  almost  invariably  missed  the  mark.  Other  young 
girls  have  been  thrown  into  jail  and  then  fined  from  $2  to  $10. 
Rarely  is  one  discharged,  once  she  is  arrested,  unless  the  evidence 
in  her  favor  is  overwhelming. 

"  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  record  of  practically  the  same  police 
magistrates  in  the  chauffeurs'  strike  in  the  fall  of  190S. 

"During  five  weeks  of  violence  there  was  not  a  single  commit- 
ment, and  only  six  small  fines.  Yet,  this  leniency  was  shown  at  a 
time  when  men  were  taken  to  the  hospital  almost  daily  as  a  result 
of  fighting  between  strikers  and  'scabs.'  A  murder  is  charged 
against  the  strike,  yet  punjshment  was  never  meted  out. 

"'Why  is  there  tiiis  apparent  partiality.''  an  Anieriani  reporter 
asked  a  grou])  0/  chauffeurs  in  the  union  headquarters  at  No.  781 
Eighth  Avenue. 


"'The  girls  haven't  any  vote,'  they  answered." 

Last  week  a  similar  strike  was  declared  among  the  shirtwaist- 
makers  of  Philadelphia,  the  girls'  deniands  being  practically  the 
same  in  both  cases.  "  This  intercity  strike,"  remarks  the  Wash- 
ington I'ost,  "is  the  first  of  the  character  women  have  ever  entered 
upon,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  checked  before  it  can 
gain  greater  headway."  Charges  of  police  brutality  and  police- 
court  injustice  in  dealing  with  the  strikers  come  from  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  from  New  York.  The  demands  of  the  Manhattan 
strikers,  according  to  The  Siin'ey  (New  York),  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  A  fifty-two-hour  week  and  not  more  than  two  hours'  oxer- 
time  on  any  one  day.  (The  law  allows  sixty  hours  a  week  and  not 
more  than  three  days  a  week  oxeitime.) 

"(2)  The  closed  shop  (i.e.,  no  non-union  labor  employed). 

"(3)  Notice  of  slack  work  in  advance,  if  possible,  or  at  least 
promptly  on  arrival  in  tlie  morning. 

"(4)  In  a  slack  season  to  keep  all  hands  on  part  time  rather  than 
a  few  operators  on  full  time,  so  far  as  possible. 

"(5)  .All  wages  to  be  paid  directly  by  the  tirm  {i.e..  the  abolition 
of  the  subcontractor  system). 

"(6)  A  wagescale  to  be  adjusted  indi\-idually  for  each  shoji.  but 
the  terms  to  be  determined  definitely  in  advance  for  all  forms  of 
work." 

Since  the  union  movement  began  among  women,  writes  Con- 
stance D.  Leupp  in  the  same  publication,  nothing  so  significant  as 
this  general  strike  has  happened.  In  New  York  City  one-half  the 
ready-made  clothing  of  tlie  country  is  made.  The  real  crux  of  the 
struggle  in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  the  question  of  the 
"closed  "  or  the  "open  "  shop.  The  reason  for  the  stand  the  girls 
have  taken  on  this  point  is  explained  by  Mrs.  Leupp  as  follows: 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  closed-shop  demand  is  an  unjust  one, 
but  in  a  sweated  industry  where  a  union  exists  it  is  the  best  defense 
of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  of  the  worker.  If  our  shirtwaists 
are  going  to  be  made  on  fair  terms,  either  the  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer must  be  reduced,  or  prices  must  go  up.  So  long  as  there 
are  manufacturers  in  the  trade  who  employ  sweated  labor,  they 
can  always  underbid  union  shops.  On  the  other  hand,  employers 
w'th  the  best  intentions,  who  use  both  scab  and  union  labor,  will 
in  a  I  ush  season  make  demands  to  wiiicli  imion  members  cm  not 
accede  and  thus  tliey  must  be  dii\enoiu  ol  t'.ie  mivt  shop." 
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MR.  MORGAN  AT  THE  SWITCHBOARD 

"  T  T  means  virtually  that  the  Telephone  Trust  has  now  no 
^  serious  rivalry  to  fear  east  of  the  Mississippi."  Thus  tlie 
New  York  Financial  World  comments  on  J.  Pierpont  Morgans 
acquisition  of  the  principal  independent  telephone  companies  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  andMichigan.  By  the  "Telephone  Trust  "  is  meant 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  com- 
prizes the  old  Bell  companies  and  numbers  a  member  of  the  Mor- 
gan banking-house  among  its  directors.     On  tiie  other  hand,  we 


THE   NEW  COINAGE. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

are  assured  by  Mr.  Clarence  Brown,  general  counsel  for  the  six 
independent  companies  that  have  just  passed  into  the  Morgan 
control,  that  "these  properties  were  purchased  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  with  their  own  funds  as  an  investment,"  and  that  "the  Bell 
companies  have  no  financial  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
properties."  And  the  same  assurance  is  given  by  Mr.  James  S. 
15railey,  president  of  one  of  the  purchased  companies,  who  is  quoted 
in  a  Toledo  dispatch  as  saying  : 


"  Morgan  iS:  Co.  will  operate  these  companies  permanently  as- 
their  own  property.  There  will  be  no  new  general  holding  com- 
pany. Tlie  companies  included  in  the  deal  are  the  cream  of  the 
independent  telephone  properties  of  the  country,  being  located  in 
the  Middle  West,  where  the  independents  made  their  greatest 
headway  against  tlie  Bell  in  its  central  union  district." 

The  same  dispatcli,  printed  in  the  New  York  Titnes^  affords  us 
the  following  details  of  the  transaction  : 

"The  system  thus  acquired  by  Morgan  &  Co.  embraces  101,500 
telephones  and  40,000  miles  of  long-distance  lines,  covering  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Micliigan,  according  to  Mr.  Brailey.  The  amount 
of  stock  purchased  is  net  given,  but  it  is  said  to  constitute  a  large 
margin  of  control.     Few  bonds  were  included  in  the  deal. 

"The  companies  have  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $12,500,- 
000  bonds,  $4,500,000  preferred  stock,  and  $r  1,000,000  common. 
Tiie  actual  value  of  the  physical  property  is  estimated  at  $23,000,- 
coo,  Morgan  &  Co.  are  said  to  have  paid  approximately  $10,000,- 
000  cash  for  their  holdings.  There  was  no  exchange  of  securities, 
it  is  said." 

In  spite  of  apparently  authoritative  statements  that  there  will 
be  no  merger,  editorial  observers  seem  puzzled  to  discover  how 
the  situation  can  result  in  the  kind  of  telephone  competition  which 
will  benefit  the  public.  Says  the  Indianapolis  News,  published  in 
a  city  directly  concerned  with  this  problem  : 

"Morgan  has  one  property  in  one  pocket  and  the  other  in  the 
other  pocket.  What  competition  there  is  will  be  between  the  Mor- 
gan interests  and  the  Morgan  firm.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  ever, 
under  these  conditions,  reach  the  aggressive  stage. 

' "  The  people  would,  we  think,  be  glad  to  have  some  light  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  man  of  great  resourceful- 
ness, but  can  he  or  will  he  compete  with  himself.-'  

"All  that  the  people  of  Indianapolis  know  is  that,  as  far  as  their 
telephone  service  is  concerned,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  merciful.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Bell  Company  from  charging  the  prices  which  it  used 
to  get  before  the  independent  company  was  organized.  And  the 
latter  company  has  a  new  franchise  under  which  it  may  charge 
rates  considerably  in  excess  of  those  fixt  by  its  original  charter. 
\'erily  great  are  the  possibilities  in  this  situation,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
is  a  man  who  knows  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  possibilities." 

"The  independents  and  the  Bell  will  quit  their  effort  to  cut  each 
other's  throat,"  predicts  the  Hartford  fiine. .  which  thinks  that 
"the  acquisition  of  other  independent  properties  is  likely  to  be 
announced  sliortly."  At  the  same  time  it  reiterates  its  belief  that 
"one  telephone  system  can  serve  a  community  much  more  efficiently 
tlian  two,  and  the  total  cost  is  less." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  Airship  Trust  will  no  doubt  belong  to  the  upper  ten. — Baltimore  Sun. 

If  Zelaya  is  a  real  man  of  affairs  he  will  find  some  way  to  utilize  the  adver- 
tising he  has  been  getting  lately. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Having  been  short-weighted  on  sugar  for  so  long  a  time  and  for  so  much, 
Uncle  Sam  should  get  into  more  sympathetic  touch  with  the  ultimate  consumer. 
— Detroit  Free  Pre^s. 

St.  Louis  surgeons  are  trying  to  cure  a  kleptomaniac  by  operating  on  his  skull. 
Will  it  grind  the  pride  of  the  doctors  to  know  that  policemen  originated  that 
treatment? — Detroit  Free  Press. 

One  serious  objection  the  West  has  to  Senator  Aldrich's  central-bank  idea  is 
that  Wall  street  probably  would  be  using  the  line  every  time  we  might  want  to 
get  central. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Such  revision  of  football  rules  as  will  make  i>ossible  a  more  distinct  demarca- 
tion between  the  duties  of  the  sporting  and  obituary  departments  would  be 
heartily  welcomed. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Minister  Designate  Calhoun  of  Chicago  has  met  his  first  crisis  and  has 
emerged  victorious.  When  seen  by  a  reporter  at  Chicago,  he  "  declined  posi- 
tively to  discuss  China  or  any  phase  of  his  mission  to  the  Orient." — Springfield 
Republican. 

E.  M.  Newman,  just  home  from  Africa,  testified  that  Bwana  Tumbo  shoots 
often,  but  is  not  a  good  shot.  He  didn't  have  to  go  to  Africa  to  learn  what  a 
thousand  innocent  bystanders  have  been  testifying  to  for  eight  years. — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


President  Taft  is  good  and  strong  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents — in  Nica- 
ragua.— Des  Moines  News. 

Speaker  Cannon  claims  descent  from  royalty.  We  knew  he  belonged  to  a 
passing  order. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Even  the  reactionary  statesmen  will  join  in  any  conservation  movement  to 
save  the  plum-tree. — Indianapolis  Star. 

J.  J.  Hill  says  that  railroads  are  having  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  with  trains  recently. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  HEADING  in  an  evening  paper  reads,  "Money  as  leader  of  the  Minority." 
We  might  add  that  it  leads  the  majority  also. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

John  Bigelow  is  for  absolute  free  trade  and  wants  to  turn  the  custom  houses 
into  hospitals;  the  trust  magnates  would  be  the  first  patients. — Houston 
Chronicle. 

Dreadful  condition  just  unearthed  by  Samuel  Gompers;  Nearly  200,000 
employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation  do  not  contribute  to  the  salaries  of  labor 
leaders. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ix  his  address  to  the  "down-and-outs"  at  Dr.  Klopsch's  Bowery  Mission, 
Mr.  Taft  strangely  omitted  all  reference  to  the  beneficences  of  the  best  tariff 
law  that  ever  was. — Providence  Journal. 

The  Republican  party,  announced  Secretary  MacVeagh  the  other  day,  has 
changed  its  front.  As  a  part  of  that  front.  Speaker  Cannon  will  very  likely 
regard  the  announcement  as  erroneous  or.  at  the  least,  premature. — New 
Orleans   Times-Democrat. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


JAPAN'S   DEBTS   TOO   GREAT  TO   BEAR 

JAPAN'S  efforts  to  decrease  tlie  huge  expense  of  her  Army  and 
Navy,  which  we  recently  referred  to,  do  not  seem  to  ha\e 
allayed  the  anxiety  of  the  country  over  its  financial  pinch.  Japan 
waged  a  costly  war  with  a  much  wealthier  country  mainly  by  bor- 
rowing money,  and  since  then  has  been  paying  through  the  nose 
for  her  triumph.  Her  burden  of  debt  is  declared  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  to  be  really  more  than  she  can  bear.  The  Kokiiiniu 
(Tokyo)  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  : 

"Since  the  termination  of  the  late  war  Japan  has  paid  and  will 
still  have  to  pay  upward  of  100.000,000  yen  [$50,000,000]  each  year, 


.  I  rriLl     l.AMER. 


He  has  h;id  the  tiger's  teeth  sround  down  and  his  claws  cut  away, 
and  yet  can  not  get  to  be  his  master.  Now  when  he  puts  on  a  tiger's 
skin  himself  and  tries  to  get  the  animal  to  become  assimilated,  the 
onlookers  are  only  tickled  to  death  at  the  siglit. 

— Tokyo  Puck. 

in  principal  and  interest.  The  present  financial  condition  in  Japan 
really  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain  a  generation  ago,  but  since 
then  the  latter  has  made  good  all  her  debts.  But  the  heavy  debts  of 
Japan  are  more  than  the  nation  can  endure.  It  is  true  the  Katsura 
Government  are  engaged  in  formulating  schemes  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  loans  and  are  making  every  effort  to  improve  the  credit 
of  the  Empire  on  the  European  market.  Meanwhile  the  people 
groan  under  heavy  taxation,  and  it  is  urged  in  some  quarters  that 
taxes  be  lightened  on  the  land,  in  order  that  agricultural  and  other 
activities  may  be  encouraged  and  vivified.  In  our  opinion  such  a 
course  should  never  be  taken.  I  f  the  taxes  are  not  paid  in  full,  the 
loans  will  fall  in  arrears  and  the  foreign  credit  of  Japan  receive  a 
serious  blow." 

The  Opposition  press,  of  course,  contradict  the  views  of  this 
Government  organ  and  blame  the  ministry  for  the  terrible  dilemma 
in  which  the  country  finds  itself.  Thus  the  Ilochi  (Tokyo)  sj.eaks 
in  the  following  gloomy  terms  : 

"At  no  period  in  her  history  has  the  financial  condition  of  Japan 
been  so  deprest  as  it  is  at  present.  Since  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Russia  five  years  ago  the  finances  of  the  Empire  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  not  a  single  new  industrial  enterprise 
has  been  started.  Most  of  the  population  are  groaning  under  the 
increased  price  of  the  commodities  of  life  and  are  clamoring  for  a 
reduction  in  taxation.  The  men  of  capital  keep  their  money  idle 
and  shrink  from  investing  it  in  commercial  enterprises.  Should 
Japan  remain  in  such  a  state  a  few  years  longer,  the  fate  of  the 
Empire  is  sealed." 

The  Hochi  blames  equally  the  Government  for  steering  the  shiji 
of  state  on  the  rocks  and  the  people  for  looking  on  with  such  crimi- 
nal indifference.  The  principal  difficulty  in  Japanese  commerce, 
according  to  \\i&Asa}ii  Shimbun  (Tokyo),  is  the  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  her  railroad  system  in  Manchuria,  which  prevents  her  free 


and  profitable  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia.  The  XfppVn 
(Tokyo),  however,  finds  the  evil  all  the  greater  and  more  threaten- 
ing because  it  is  deeply  seated,  as  appears  from  the  figures  given 
in  the  following  quotation  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  business  depression  of  Japan  will 
assume  a  favorable  turn.  The  anticipation  in  the  autumn  of  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  rice,  which  would  have  resulted  in  a  lar^e  in- 
crease in  bank  funds,  caused  some  people  to  think  that  industry 
would  revive  in  Japan  by  tlie  close  of  1909.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, however,  tilings  have  turned  out  just  the  contrary,  and  at  this 
moment  there  is  no  prospect  of  business  being  restored  to  its  former 
status.  According  to  statements  issued  by  tlie  Department  of 
Finance  tlie  value  of  imports  for  the  ten  months  ending  with 
November  show  a  diminution  of  44,000,000  yen  [;g22,ooo,ooo],  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  and  a  diminution 
of  92,000,000  yen  [$46,000,000]  as  against  a  like  period  of  1907. 
Thus  the  condition  of  Japan  really  resembles  that  of  a  sick  person 
whose  recovery  is  almost  beyond  liope." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR  INTERVENTION   IN   CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

''  I  ^HE  positive  action  taken  by  tiie  (Government  at  Washington 
•■■  in  tlie  case  of  Nicaragua  is  lot)ked  upon  by  tlie  European 
press  as  dictated  by  two  motives,  namely,  tlie  keeping  open  of 
the  patiis  of  commerce,  and  the  expansion  of  tiie  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. This  expansion  is  thouglit  to  aim  at  nothing  worse,  how- 
ever, than  the  fulfilment  of  the  pact  made  by  the  United  States 
with  Mexico  by  which  the  two  Governments,  as  the  London  Titnes 
says,  "made  themselves  in  a  sense  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
Central  America."  Speaking  with  approval  of  President  Taft's 
intervention  tiie  London  daily  believes  it  will  be  quite  appre- 
ciated by  the  South  American  Republics.  To  quote  from  the 
editorial  referred  to  : 

"A  great  change  has  come  over  the  international  relations  of  the 
New  World  in  recent  years.  Tlie  States  of  Latin  America  are  no 
longer  haunted  iiy  fears  of  tlie  aggression  of  Anglo-Saxon  America 
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under  the  cloak  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Roosevelt 
lias  shown  that,  in  whatever  spirit  it  may  have  been  created,  the 
twentieth-century  conception  ol  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  one 
of  selhshne.ss.  Latin  America  has  learned  that  the  aims  of  the 
United  States  are  commercial  and  not  political,  and  that  tiie  United 
States  may  acquire  the  supreme  political  power  in  a  country  only 
to  use  it  altruistically,  and  to  relinquish  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Cu])a. 
at  the  first  po.ssible  moment." 


THE   NEW  SOCIALISM   OF   HUNGARY 

T  T  UNGARV  is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  countries  in  Europe  ; 

•*■  A  yet,  under  the  surface,  it  is  the  hotbed  of  Socialism.  The 
ruling  class  or  caste  are  said  by  Socialists  to  be  careless  of  the  lot 
of  the  proletariat.  Vet  it  is  in  this  same  land  of  the  Magyars  that 
a  step  has  just  been  taken  by  the  Government  which  is  unexampled 
in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  Great  Britain  and  (iermanv 
various  municipalities  have  ]:)een  socialistic  enough  to  build  houses 
for  low  rental  to  tlie  poor,  but  no  national  government  has  gone 
into  this  field  before.  Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  has,  by  doing  this,  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  thinks 
the  Budapest  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  He  has 
dealt  a  blow  "very  effectually  felt  in  counterbalancing  the  excesses 
of  the 'landlord-usurers'  trust,'  "  while  at  the  same  time  he"  has  out- 
done the  Socialists  "  by  an  economic  "  experiment  "  of  a  regular  and 
orderly  character. 

These  houses,  we  learn,  are  being  built  at  Kispest,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Budapest.  They  will  be  960  in  number,  and  consist  of 
4,300  fiats,  fitted  with  modern  improvements  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 25,000  individuals.  The  rents  amount  to  only  30  per 
cent,  of  that  charged  by  "landlord-usurers."  The  v/riter  visited 
Kispest  and  thus  describes  his  impressions  : 

"Kispest  is  covered  with  snug  dwelling-houses,  with  character- 
istic Hungarian  fronts,  quaint  roofs,  airy  rooms,  and  neat  little 
gardens.  The  men  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  have 
done  their  work  well,  and  we  seem  to  be  wandering  among  villas 
put  up  by  the  wealthier  citizens  as  summer  resorts  rather  than 
among  the  dwellings  of  'thirty-shillings-a-weekers.'  The  air  is 
pure  and  invigorating,  and  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  is  really  en- 
viable. In  spring  the  gardens  will  be  planted  with  j'oung  trees, 
and  pretty  flower-beds  laid  out;  and  the  mother  who  has  hitherto 
seen  her  children  at  play  in  a  dismal  courtyard  will  have  the  hap- 
piness of  watching  them  running  and  rolling  on  the  grass  of  her 
own  garden." 

Dr.  Wekerle  has  "stolen  a  march  upon  tlie  Socialists,"  whose 
leaders  "have  been  busy  haranguing  their  fellows"  and  "telling 
them  they  are  the  victims  of  injustice  and  tyranny."  The  writer, 
who  is  evidently  anti-Socialistic  in  his  sympathies,  speaks  thus 
optimistically  of  the  experiment : 

"Dr.  Wekerle  has  outdone  the  Socialists.  His  principle  in  de- 
voting a  large  sum  of  public  money  to  the  building  of  a  model 
town  has  been  not  to  reduce  all  to  the  same  level  of  misery,  but 
to  raise  the  poor  man  out  of  the  'slough  of  despond.' 

"  .And  the  Cabinet  has  belied  the  reproach  that  Hungary  is  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  a  caste  system  by  beginning  its  work  of  re- 
form on  the  lowest  grade.  The  work  of  leveling  has  been  initiated 
not,  as  the  Socialists  would  have  it,  from  above,  but  from  below. 
The  workman  is  not  told  that  he  must  wait  until  the  'high  and 
mighty  '  have  been  brought  down  to  him,  but  is  shown  that  he  can 
rise  by  his  own  exertions  to  their  level. 

"The  Socialism  which  is  heralded  by  Dr.  Wekerle's  experiment 
is  the  right  sort  of  Socialism 

"  He  has,  in  fact,  stolen  a  march  on  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist 
party  who,  if  they  had  been  as  ready  to  do  as  to  talk,  would  have 
long  ago  anticipated  the  action  of  the  'caste  '  Cabinet  which  they 
are  .so  fond  of  maligning.  The  cost  would  not  have  proved  a 
barrier,  for  they  could  have  provided  the  money  out  of  the  hardly 
earned  savings  of  'poor  '  comrades. 

"But  it  has  been  left  to  the  leader  of  the 'privileged'  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  first  start." 


BETTER   RULE  PROMISED  FOR   THE 

KONGO 

A  TK.  A.  BEERNAERT,  a  Minister  of  State  of  Belgium,. 
■^  » -*■  has  sent  us  an  important  statement  promising  better  gov- 
ernment for  the  Kongo  Free  State.  Coming  just  at  a  time  when: 
the  death  of  Leopold  is  reviving  the  old  charges  of  cruelty  to  the 
Kongo  natives,  this  document  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
friends  of  Belgium  and  of  humanity.  In  it  we  read  that  the  new 
King  has  been  all  through  the  Kongo  region,  and  the  Colonial 
Minister  has  also  been  there  and  studied  the  country,  "even  to  the 
minutest  details."  The  Government  of  Belgium  annexed  the  Free 
State  in  1908  and  since  then  has  set  about  remedying  the  adminis- 
trative abuses  declared  by  Mr.  Morel  and  others  to  prevail  there, 
principally  through  the  enforced  labor  tax  levied  upon  the  natives 
in  the  collection  of  rubber.  Since  this  annexation  the  newspapers 
of  .America  and  England  have  continued  to  assail  the  Belgians  witlv 
charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  In  the  manifesto  sent  us  by  the 
Minister  of  State  and  signed  by  many  important  dignitaries  iti.tlt^ 
Government,  the  Church,  and  the  public  life  of  Belgium,  we  read  r 

"We,  the  undersigned,  righteously  indignant  at  the  continued 
unfair  criticisms  and  attacks  made  by  some  English  people  upon 
our  country  concerning  its  African  possessions,  can  not  refrain 
from  giving  vent  to  an  indignant  protest." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  a  meeting  held  in  London  on 
November  19  last,  had  urged  upon  Belgium  the  expediency  of  such 
a  course.  The  Belgian  archbishops,  bishops,  college  presidents 
and  professors,  senators,  jurists,  and  members  of  the  ministry  and 
Parliament  who  sign  this  protest  state  that  since  its  annexation 
over  a  year  ago  the  future  of  the  colony  has  been  well  provided  for, 
and  we  read  : 

"On  November  15,  190CS,  Belgium  took  over  the  administration 
of  the  Kongo,  which  up  to  that  time,  under  agreement  of  the 
Powers,  was  a  free  State. 

"The  annexation  gave  rise  to  exhaustive  debates  in  Parliament, 
bearing  both  on  the  past  and  on  the  future,  every  opinion  being 
thoroughly  considered,  so  that  not  the  slightest  doubt  can  remain 
as  to  the  honesty  of  the  nation's  intentions  or  its  full  consciousness 
of  the  responsibilities  the  annexation  entails. 

"The  future  of  the  Colony  has  now  been  provided  for  by  an 
organic  law,  most  carefully  elaborated  and  passed  through  both 
Houses  by  very  large  majorities.  It  places  the  Colony  under  Par- 
liamentary control  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  other  law  re- 
lating to  colonial  organizations  is  more  truly  liberal  in  character." 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  and  authentic  ideas  of  the  condition 
of  the  Colony  under  its  former  regimen  as  a"  Domain  Royal,"  the 
Crown  Prince,  now  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  personally  explored 
the  country.     As  the  signers  state  : 

".Scarcely  had  the  country  decided  to  take  over  the  Kongo  when 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Belgium  went  on  a  journey  through  tlie 
colony  and  carefully  investigated  the  state  of  affairs.  The  whole 
country  followed  his  movements  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
appreciation. 

"Almost  simultaneously,  the  Colonial  Minister  went  to  Africa 
in  order  to  study  for  himself  the  condition  of  things  from  every 
possible  point  of  view.  He  crossed  the  greater  part  of  the  Kongo 
territory  and  inquired,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  into  the  organi- 
zation and  administration. 

"Every  one  was  at  liberty  to  approach  him,  to  speak  to  him 
without  fear  or  restraint  whatsoever." 

It  was  from  the  information  thus  obtained  and  laid  before  Par- 
liament that  the  law  regulating  the  administration  of  the  Kongo 
was  formulated  and  passed,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  royal  explorer,  of  whom  we  read  : 

"Soon  after  his  return  to  Belgium  he  submitted  to  Parliament  a 
program  proposing  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  exploitation 
of  the  products  of  the  domain  by  the  administration,  the  collection 
of   taxes  in  money  to  be   made  general   and   this  in  lieu  of  labor; 
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further  to  give  facilities  to  commerce  and  to  private  initiative,  and 
:to  promote  tlie  moral  and  technical  instruction  of  the  natives. 

"This  program  is  the  expression  of  a  progressive  and  civilizing 
policy  which  has  been  accepted,  in  principle,  by  all  parties." 

The  pledges  given  in  tliis  protest  were  confirmed  by  King  Albert 
in  his  tirst  speech  from  tlie  tlirone.  He  referred  to  the  Kongo  in 
tlie  following  words  : 

"In  tlie  Kongo,  the  nation  wishes  a  policy  of  humanity  and  prog- 
ress enforced.  The  mission  of  colonization  can  not  be  other  tiian 
a  mission  of  high  civilization.  Belgium  has  always  kept  her 
promises,  and  when  she  engages  to  apply  in  tlie  Kongo  a  policy 
Avorthy  of  her,  none  has  a  right  to  doubt  her  word." 


THE  "MARRIAGE-STRIKE"   IN  CHINA 

/'^NE  of  the  most  curious  incidents  of  what  Mr.  E.  von  Ruh- 

'^^-^     strat.  ill  the  Grefizboten  (Leipsic),  calls  the  "modernizing 

■of  China"  is  tlie  revolt  against  enforced  marriage  organized  by  an 

as.sociation  which  styles  itself  the  Society  of  Sisters.     The  young 

girls,  its  members,  bind  themselves  to  refuse  submission  to  "the 

harsh  law  of  Chinese  marriage."     This  law  makes  tliegirl  the  slave 

H)f  her  father  before   marriage,   the  slave  of    her  husband   after 

marriage,   and.   if  left  a  widow, 

.the  slave  of  her  son.     -She  lives 

iit   the    house   of    her   husband's 

parents.     They  can  force  him  to 

dixorce  her,    even    tho    he  loves 

lier.  or  to  retain  her  at  their  bid- 

tling.  even  if  she  has  incurred  his 

hatred.      If  she  has  no  children, 

her  husband  is  permitted  to  take 

another    woman    to     his    house 

whose  offspring   the  wife  is  e.\- 

pected  to  treat  as  her  own. 

The  result  has  been  "a  mar- 
riage-strike," says  Mr.  Louis 
Laloy  in  tlie  Grande  Revue 
i  Paris),  a  movement  toward  femi- 
nine emancipation  spreading  far 
and  wide  from  Canton  through- 
'Out  the  whole  province  of  Kwang- 
tung.  The  course  the  "Sisters" 
take,  when  their  intended  has  been 
inamed,  this  writer  thus  recounts  : 


BLOCKING   THE   \VA\ 


.^r  roMOBii.iSTS— "  Get  that  ramshackle  old  thing  out  of  the  way. 


Vou  can't  have  the  whole  road 


IIIF    I-NGI.ISH    PRIZE-FIGHT. 
Gfrman     I'.AKciv    (to    Enalish   baron)— "  Donnerwetter !   baron, 
that   Socialist   SLoundrel   is  knocking  him  out  just   as  easily  as  he 


-Khiddcradatsch  (Berlim 

"To  refuse  the  husband  their 
parents  choose  would  be  to  rise 
in  rebellion  against  paternal 
authority,  a  crime  which  is  pun- 
ished with  the  severest  penalty  in 
the  Chinese  code.  The  future 
bride  therefore  pretends  to  sub- 
mit herself,  but  three  days  after 
the  wedding  returns  to  the  paren- 
tal home  to  take  tiie  customary 
final  adieu.  From  that  home  it 
is  her  resolve  never  again  to  de- 
part. It  is  a  sacred  asylum  from 
which  it  is  not  permitted  even  to 
the  husband  himself  to  drag  her 
away." 

Further  particulars  are  fur- 
nished by  a  Chinese  writer  who 
says  in  the  S!)i  Chen  Ki.  (The 
New  Age,  Canton),  an  organ  of 
the  Reformists  : 


knocked  us  out  here. 


'lUE    ORDEAL    BV    FIKE. 

I3AME  AsQUlTH — "  Here,  I  Say,   you're  cooking  my  pet  bird  :  " 
Lansdowne— "  Well,  mum,  if  he's  the  phcuriix  you  make  him  out  t. 
Ibe,  that  won't  hurt  him.     He'll  rise  from  his  ashes."— P«>»c/t  (Ixjndon; 

BRITAIN'S    FADING   CORONETS. 


"  During    the   tliree    clays    she 
—  t//fe  (Berlim.  spends      under     her     husband's 

roof,  the  'Sister  '  neither  eats  nor 
drinks,  and  refuses  to  come  near  him.  If  slie  breaks  this  rule  the 
other  '.Sisters'  expel  her  from  their  association  and  never  again  pro- 
nounce her  name.     Some  escape  from  their  disgrace  by  suicide." 

These  young  women  are  many  of  them  well  educated  in  the  new 
schools  of  China  or  are  at  any  rate  skilful  enough  to  earn  their 
own  living.  "They  work  in  silk,  and  many  of  them  earn  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  their  wants.  This  enables  them  to  live  apart 
from  their  husbands.  Sometimes  they  even  lend  him  a  helping 
hand  so  that  he  may  set  up  another  household.  This  is  the  very 
pity  of  contempt."  Liberty  is  what  they  crave,  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  man,  we  are  told,  and  their  action  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  reform  in  China.  To  quote  this  Ciiinese  journal- 
ist's concluding  sentences  : 

"The  Chinese  woman  of  ancient  times,  even  if  capable  of  self- 
support,  naturally  sought  out  an  employer  whom  she  regarded  as 
her  master.  .She  liad  lieen  taught  that  lier  duty  was  implicit 
obedience,  and  her  function  the  perpetuation  of  lier  family.  The 
modern  woman  of  China  does  not  believe  in  such  virtues.  Igno- 
rant tho  she  may  be  in  some  things,  she  claims  iier  siiare  of  the 
new  ideas  adopted  by  her  superiors.  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the 
men  aiul  women  who  have  received  an  advanced  education  wish  to 
keep  such  a  privilege  to  themselves.  They  exhibit  great  admira- 
tion for  the  traditions  which  they  themselves  have  long  ago  reinidi- 
ated,  but  to  which  they  would  keep  the  people  faithful   as   to  a 
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national  heritage  of  the  past.  But  the  common  people  are  not  to 
be  caught  in  that  way.  What  their  masters  reject,  they  attach  no 
value  to  and  quickly  relieve  themselves  of.  There  are  many  other 
indications  of  this  general  disaffection.  Nothing  could  cause 
greater  alarm  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  nor  raise  higher  hopes  in 
those  who  have  dreams  of  a  new  China." — Tra)islations  made/or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY  JUDGED   BY  GERMANS 

THE  Germans  have  received  ample  laudation  from  outside 
nations.  The  learning",  the  literature,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  domestic  life  of  the  great  Empire  of  William  1 1,  have  had  many 
admirers.  The  Germans  of  course  have  never  been  blind  to  the 
significance  of  their  famous  motto  and  its  rather  sweeping  claim — 
"  Deutschlaiid  iieher  alles  "  (Germany  alcove  everything).  But  two 
German  books  have  recently  appeared  in  which  some  of  the  failings 
and  blemishes  in  the  German  character  are  pointed  out  in  frank  and 
sometimes  scathing  terms.  The  first  of  these  works  is  written  by 
Curt  Wigand,  and  he  entitles  it  "  Unku/fiir"  ("Non-culture,  Four 
Chapters  on  Things  German  ";.  The  author  is  of  high  education, 
an  editor  well  known  in  Berlin  anrl  Leipsic,  perfectly  ate  coiiraiit 
with  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  the  general  social  and  intel- 
lectual movements  of  Europe.  These  qualifications  give  some 
weight  and  authority  to  his  lively  impressions  as  set  forth  in  his 
chapters  on  "  German  Antipathy  Toward  England,"  "  The  National 
Character,"  "The  Half-men."  and  "The  Non-Culture." 

German  antipathy  toward  England,  he  tells  us,  has  been  openly 
manifested  since  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  and  in  this  connection 
he  asks  very  pointedly,  why  his  compatriots  did  not  show  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  the  Cubans,  fighting  for  their  independence  against 
Spain,  as  they  exhibited  for  the  Boers  fighting  against  England. 
Yet  "the  German  thinker,"  now  "  infatuated  with  the  famous  idea  " 
of  "modern  culture  "  and  its  high  prerogatives,  and  venerating  the 
maxim,  "might  makes  right,"  should  certainly  have  recognized 
that  the  victory  of  England  merely  carried  out  his  principles.  It 
was  "the  supremacy  obtained  by  a  great  modern  capitalistic  state 
over  a  primitive  patriarchal  community." 

Coming  down  to  social  matters  Mr.  Wigand  describes  his  country- 
men as  a  crowd  of  slovens,  toadies,  and  niggards.  He  speaks  of 
their  "  odious  passion  for  economy, "  and  their  "  servile  affectation. " 
On  this  point  he  says  : 

"Two  national  faults  of  the  Germans  appear  side  by  side.  One 
is  obsequiousness  toward  superiors,  the  other  brutal  arrogance  to- 
ward inferiors.  Symptoms  of  these  qualities  appear  in  the  duels 
between  students  and  the  roughness  of  a  German  mob." 

Another  German  characteristic  is  SchadetifreJide^  delight  in  the 
sufferings  of  others.  This  is  seen  in  public  and  international  inci- 
dents. Compare,  he  says,  the  coldness  with  which  Germany  com- 
miserated France  over  the  loss  of  the  R^publique,  with  the  sincere 
condolences  of  other  nations,  not  to  speak  of  the  tone  of  regret 
with  which  France  exprest  heartfelt  grief  over  the  loss  to  science 
and  the  civilization  of  the  future  threatened  by  the  accident  to  the 
Zeppelin. 

The  non-culture,  or  low  civilization  of  the  Germans,  according 
to  Mr.  Wigand,  is  shown  in  their  social  life  by  their  frequent  re- 
course to  anonymous  letter-writing,  resulting,  too  often,  in  false 
impressions  concerning  the  highest  personages  in  the  land,  in 
"calumny  and  the  discussion  of  unedifying  immoralities."  The 
German's  coarse  treatment  of  women  in  public  contrasts  sadly 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  French  and  the  respectfulness  of  the  Eng- 
lish, he  declares.  The  loud  self-assertiveness  of  the  German  ap- 
pears in  his  vulgar  anxiety  "to  gain  some  advantage  over  others," 
"to  exploit  himself."  The  German  is  offensively  proud  and  osten- 
tatious, we  are  told.  "  He  is  proud  with  the  pride  of  parvenus, 
proud  of  Germany's  new  Empire,  of  the  aristocratic  and  gaudy  life 
of  her  great  cities."     Of  (jcrman  learning  we  read  : 


"Our  education,  which  crams  the  head  with  knowledge,  without 
giving  supple  activity,  mental  or  physical,  is  responsible  for  the 
large  breed  of  philologists,  esthetics,  and  military  officers  whom 
we  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  to  the  colonies." 

Germans  abroad  and  German  colonies  form  the  subject  of  Karl 
Boettcher's  "  Gennania  iin  Ansland"  (Germans  Abroad).  The 
author  is  a  well-known  writer  and  traveler.  In  foreign  cities,  he 
tells  us,  Germans  cut  a  poor  and  mean  figure.  They  carry  nothing 
but  a  hand-bag,  drink  everywhere,  and  drink  too  much.  Of  Ger- 
man colonies  he  writes: 

"Tliese  petty  German  colonies,  how  full  they  are  of  ridiculous 
absurdities!  The  German  colony  of  Dar-es-Salaam  [the  chief 
town  of  German  East  Africa]  is  scrupulously  divided  into  three 
classes  of  society,  and  these  never  intermingle.  They  are  the  mili- 
tary, the  civilian  employees  of  the  Government,  and  the  merchants. 
And  then  the  ranks  of  precedence,  the  titles,  the  sub-ranks,  and 
sub-titles  which  are  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  puzzled  natives 
who  must  think  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  nation  of  Chinese 
castes  !  Of  the  German  language  the  blacks  know  nothing  but  the 
oaths.  On  this  branch  of  it  I  put  some  little  niggers  through  a 
most  exhaustive  examination." 

He  complains  that  in  his  travels  he  was  ashamed  at  the  way 
German  Majestaets-Beleidigung — lese-majeste,  and  the  offenses 
it  comprized,  were  laughed  at  by  foreigners.  Foreigners  think  that 
Germany  in  these  and  kindred  restrictions  lies,  like  Russia,  under 
the  yoke  of  the  police.  Germany  is  also  the  land  of  multicolored 
orders  and  medals  in  the  eyes  of  those  abroad.  "You  are  a  Ger- 
man, but  where  are  your  orders  }  "  Such  was  the  question  con- 
stantly asked  of    him. 

From  afar,  as  close  at  hand,  he  says,  the  characteristic  feature 
and  trade-mark  of  the  present  German  Empire  is  its  Germanic 
Byzantinism.  All  fawn  on  those  above  them  and  bow  before  them. 
This  infatuated  Chauvinism  is  meanwhile  cloaked  under  the  name 
of  German  loyalty  and  fidelity,  excellent  things,  which  nowadays, 
to  Germans  freed  from  national  prejudices,  to  Germans  who  have 
traveled  and  can  judge  their  countrymen,  recall  too  often  the 
"whited  sepulcher"  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  —  Translations 
inade for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


i 


A   STRANGER    IN    THESE    PARTS. 

Peer  krom  the  Backwoods — "Constable,  where  is  the  "Ouse 
of  Lords?" 

Policeman — "  Where's  the  'Ouse  of  Lords,  sir  ?  Why,  close 
'ere.  Bear  'round  to  the  left  by  Oliver  Cromwell;— but  'ow  long  it's 
goin'  to  be  there.  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  "  (retires  chuckling). 

— Punch  (London). 
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DIRT:    CLEAN  AND  OTHERWISE 

•"  I  ^  H  E  line  between  clean  dirt  and  dirty  dirt  is  drawn  very  clearly 
-*■  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Eccles  in  an  article  on  "Dirty  Hands,"  con- 
tributed to  Tlie  Dietetic  ami  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York, 
December).  Dirt  is  really  dirt,  according  to  Dr.  Eccles,  only 
when  it  is  unhygienic  :  that  is.  in  general,  only  when  it  contains 
the  germs  of  disease.  When  we  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  way,  \ve  see  that  much  visible 
■dirt  is  leally  "clean."  Likewise,  much  in- 
visible (iirt  is  nt  the  deadliest  kind.  Says  the 
■writer : 

"Mud  and  soil,  coal  dust  and  ashes,  paint 
and  varnish  are  almost  as  harmless  as  ilie 
■clotiies  we  wear.  It  can  kill  no  one  in  an\' 
such  dose  as  any  single  mortal  is  likely  to 
partake.  The  suckling  int'ant  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  harmed  by  it.  Th"  'great  unwashed  " 
revel  in  such  dirt  from  a^c  t  >  age,  and,  the 
anoral  effect  i)eing  exchidecl,  no  harm  comes 
to  them  from  it.      liut  .   .   .  this  dirt  of  theirs. 


pression  is  one  of  tlie  most  serious  problems  of  hygiene.  How 
many  of  the  servants  that  we  hire  to  do  our  cooking  and.  to  care 
for  our  food  are  known  to  be  free  from  disease  germs,  even  if  ap- 
parently well  }  How  many  of  them  can  be  relied  upon  to  wash 
their  hands  properly,  and  at  proper  times,  so.  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  their  sowing  death  in  food  that  should  supplv  us  with 
life.^ 


bv  beiuL 


telltale  ol  carcK'ss  habits,  becomes 


ii  visii)le  inde.K  cf  the  iinisilde  dirt  that  i-> 
deadly.  People  who  arc  willing  to  tolerate  tlie 
visible  ilirt  are  iiretiy  sure  to  lie  none  too 
■carefid  concerning  the  dangerous  dirt.  The 
two  kinds  get  blended.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
possible  but  actuall\-  probable  that  there  are 
loul  and  filthy  hands,  of  the  kintl  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  that  are  by  their  owners 
kept  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  frangipani. 
ylang-ylang,  or  musk,  manicureil  till  finger-nails 
shine  and  every  vestige  of  visible  blackness 
has  disappeared,  and  are  kid-gloved  besides. 
They  wash,  as  they  eat  and  sleep,  under  the 
■guidance  of  a  clock.  That  there  is  a  fitness 
in  time  for  wr.shing  in  order  to   be   clean  h.as 

not  dawned  upon  their  understanding 

"It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the  chief  unintentional  crime  of 
our  age — if  we  can  call  that  which  is  unconscious  and  unintentional 
a  crime — is  dirty  hands.  .  .  .  Less  than  a  century  ago  the  medical 
profession  had  to  face  this  problem  in  a  most  serious  form.  Like 
the  hands  of  the  average  layman  the  hands  of  medical  men  were 
then  equally  as  filthy.  Now.  thanks  to  our  knowledge  of  bacteriol- 
ogy, we  know  when  and  how  to  wa.sh  our  hands  so  as  to  avoid 
doing  .as  did  o.w  predecessors  in  the  medical  profession." 

That  the  average  citizen  does  actually  fail  to  wash  his  hands 
when  he  should  do  so,  the  writer  considers  matter  of  proof.  Bac- 
teriologists, he  says,  have  shown  that  after  a  dozen  or  so  of  aver- 
age men  and  women  h?.ve  dipt  their  hands,  successively,  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  the  liquid  contains  large  numbers  of  colon  bacilli. 
Dr.  Eccles  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  some  truths  that  may  not  make 
very  pleasant  reading,  but  which  are  of  vital  importance.     He  says: 

"  Hands  that  are  able  to  pollute  water  by  a  mere  touch  can  not 
possibly  be  shaken  without  leaving  behind  evidences  of  unnamable 
•dirt.  These  are  the  kinds  of  hands  that  handle  our  bread,  our 
meat,  our  fruit,  our  vegetables,  our  potatoes,  our  pastry,  and  our 
money.  No  one  can  picture  to  himself  the  naked  truth  of  the  situ- 
ation without  recoiling  from  its  contemplation  in  intense  disgust. 
Even  the  recital  of  the  facts  is  sure  to  produce  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  will  make  most  people  shrink  from  its  fearless  consideration. 
Unless  we  do  consider  it  and  unless  we  can,  by  example  and  pre- 
■cept,  force  cleanly  habits  upon  the  masses,  we  can  rest  assured  that 


DR.    R.    G     KCCLES, 

^Vlu)  tells  us  some  much-needed  truth 
about  unclean  h;inds. 


"How  long  will  it  be  before  the  mistress  of  the  house  can  be 
made  sure  of  the  fact  that '  Bridget '  has  actually 
washed  her  hands  clean  before  handling  dish, 
pot,  pan,  or  plate,  and  has  given  those  hands  an 
extra  cleansing  before  handling  the  victuals? 
Let  any  one  keep  close  watch  of  the  habits  of 
the  ordinary  house-servant  and  it  will  be  found 
that  few,  or  none,  of  them  wa>\\  their  hands 
after  acts  that  can  not  help  Itiit  pollute  them 
to  some  degree.  They  go  immediately  to  work 
handling  dishes  and  food  without  a  thought  of 
doing  anything  wrong.  .  .  .  If  we  consider  the 
celebrated  case  of  'Typhoid  Mary,'  whom  Dr. 
G.  A.  Soper  so  cleverly  traced,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  danger  we  constantly  are  com- 
pelled to  face  because  of  the  menace  of  un- 
washed hands.  Only  a  part  cf  her  history  as  a 
cook  was  traced,  but  as  far  as  it  was  done  the 
gruesome  record  tells  its  'creepy  '  tale.  In  the 
Oyster  Bay  household  in  which  she  worked  si.x 
persons,  out  of  eleven,  were  taken  down  with 
typhoid  fever.  In  Dark  Harbor,  Mc,  seven 
members  of  a  household  of  nine  fell  victims. 
In  .Sands  Point,  N.  Y.,  four  of  her  fellow  ser- 
vants developed  the  disease.  In  her  last  place 
of  employment,  where  it  was  suspected  that 
she  was  a  typhoid-carrier,  in  New  York  City, 
two  cases  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  of  her 
arrival.  She  still  continues  shedding, typhoid 
germs.  How  many  Typhoid  Marys  there  hap- 
pen to  be  ainong  the  servants  of  those  who  read 
this  article  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess, 
but  this  much  can  be  said,  that  a  careful  watch 
of  their  habits,  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  will  soon  tell  whether 
they    wash    their    polluted    hands    in    the    dish-wafer  or  in   the 

wash-basin 

"Until  the  habit  is  established  of  purifying  the  liancls,  both 
timely  and  properly,  no  lessening  of  this  human  misery  seems  pos- 
sible under  existing  conditions.  Once  get  that  habit  formed  and 
all  will  recoil  from  a  failure  to  attend  to  so  important  a  duty." 


WIR"LLIL3S  TO/iP£DOZ3 — The  operation  of  machinery  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  is  a  favorite  subject  in  the  daily  papers.  The  in- 
terpretation made  by  the  reader  is  often  that  energy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  distant  machines  may  be  transmitted  witliout  wires.  This 
has  never  been  done  and  seems  at  present  impossible.  What  has 
been  accomplished,  at  least  in  a  small  way,  is  to  start,  stop,  and 
control  motors  at  a  distance  by  wireless  apparatus.  The  wireless 
transmission,  in  other  words,  enables  engineer  or  steersman  to  do 
his  work  at  a  distance,  but  the  engine  must  always  be  located  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  an  account,  pub- 
lished in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  December  i),  of  a  recent 
French  marine  torpedo  which  responds  readily  to  the  action  of 
wireless  electricity.     .Says  this  paper  : 

"Tests  made  on  the  Seine  at  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago  showed  that 

he  [the  i  in  en  tor]  had  succeeded  in  producing  something  more  than  a 

playtiiing.     The  device  when  out  of  water  looks  like  two  torpefioes. 

we  have  closed  ourselves  up  in  a  veritable  'fool's  paradise.'  ....       one  above  (he  other  and  about  six  feet  apart.     The  upper  part  i 


**  It  is  quite  likely  that  nearly  all  normal  persons  wash  their  hands 
and  faces  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  or  after  particularly  dirty 
forms  of  work,  b^it  with  very  many  the  absence  of  visible  signs  of 
■dirt  is  sufficient  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  washing  at  all  other 
times  in  the  day.  ■  They  seem  to  think  that  hand-washing  that  re- 
moves no  tangible  evidence  of  .soiling  a  faddish  folly  or  a  waste  of 
precious  time,  soap,  and  water.     How  to  combat  this  vicious  im- 


a  float,  and  the  lower  section  is  the  real  torpedo.  In  it  are  a  motor 
batterv  of  accumulators,  an  apparatus  lor  receiving  the  wireless 
waves,  and  at  the  nose  an  explosive  charge  weighing  1.800  pounds. 
The, ordinary  torpedo  contains  about  200  pounds.  When  placed 
in  the  water,  the  engine  of  destruction  sinks  to  the  upjjcr  lloater. 
which  carries  two  masts  and  the  usual  anteuniv  for  receiving  tiie 
wireless  iir.pulses.     I'pon  tiie  masts  afiselcctiic;l;<mp.s.  whicit  are 
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lighted  as  soon  as  tlie  Hertzian  waves  reach  tlie  antennas  ;  tliey  are, 
liowever.  directed  aft  so  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
recent  experiments,  tlie  inventor  made  use  of  an  instrument,  which 
somewliat  resembled  a  piano.  When  he  touched  one  of  the  keys, 
the  torpedo,  now  some  distance  away,  responded  at  once.  By 
sending  a  varying  number  of  waves,  he  moved  the  rudder  of  the 
contrivance  to  right  or  left  as  he  pleased.  He  made  the  torpedo 
turn  sharply  around  in  its  own  length  and  come  directly  to  him. 
He  had  it  under  absolute  control  all  the  time.  These  torpedoes 
are  very  expensive  to  manufacture,  and  the  inventor  says  he  will 
not  sell  one  for  less  tiian  $\  i,ooo." 


INFLUENCE  OF  SPEED  ON  SHARPNESS 

IT  lias  been  found  that  a  cutting  tool  that  has  become  oyll'  may 
apparently  regain  its  sharpness  when  its  speed  i^, increased. 
H.  S.  Millar,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  TAe  Ame^dn  Ma- 
chiiiist  (New  York),  tells  us  that  tools  too  blunt  to  cut  at  all  at  a 
slow  speed,  and  which  simply  slide  over  the  metal,  regain  their 


generally  speaking  the  amount  «f  distortion  may  be  discerned  by- 
consideration  of  tlie  chip-spiral." 

This  distortion,  Mr.  Millar  says,  is  important  in  considering  the 
cutting  action,  as  it  indicates  the  pressure  on  the  tool.  The  illusi^ 
trations  show  tliat  at  the  lower  speeds  the  cutting  is  more  closely 
wound  togetiier.  When  the  speed  is  greater  the  separation  of  the 
chip  from  the  bar  is  due  rather  to  a  bending  action  than  to  cutting, 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  tool  does  not  enter  into  the  separation  of^ 
the  chip  to  any  large  extent.     To  quote  again : 

".A.  small  pile  of  metal  covers  the  edge.  This  metal  is  formed 
by  scraping  off  the  small  irregularities  left  on  the  bar  by  the  chip. 
A  chip  turned  at  moderately  high  speed  often  shows  small  patches 
of  metal  welded  to  the  under  side.  They  generally  show  a  differ- 
ent color  from  tjie  main  body  of  the  chip.  These  are  portions  of 
the  pile  torn  aw,ay  by  the  chip  in  passing  over.   ...   At  higher 

speeds  the  chip  also  bears  on  the  tool  farther  from  the  edge 

"Of  the  factofs  which  are  affected  by  an  alteration  m  cutting 

speed  the  bluntness  effect  and  the  variation  in  pressure  on  the  tool 

are  especially  nbteworthy.     The  bluntness  effect  is  important  at 

ilow  speeds  and  practically  non-existent  at  high 

:-— )      ,  speeds,  and  gives  the  reason  for  the  fact  mentioned 

it  the  beginning  of  the  article:  That  tools  too 
blunt  to  cut  at  slow  speeds  regain  the  ability  to  cut 
with  an  increase  of  cutting  speed.  This  is  iiarticu- 
•  olarly  .so  in  cases  of  cuts  of  slight  depth  where  the 
rounding  of  the  edge  is  large  in  relation  to  the 
,, depth  sheared." 


S' 


Bt 
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HELIXE.S  OF  CHIPS  CUT  AT  DIFFERENT  SPEEDS. 


ability  to  cut  when  the  machine  is  operated  faster.  He  makes  an 
attempt  to  analyze  this  curious  effect  and  presents  photographs  of 
chips  or  cuttings  taken  at  various  speeds,  to  illustrate  his  conclu- 
sions. He  points  out  that  these  cuttings  are  always  considerably 
distorted.     We  read  : 

"It  is  obvious  that  to  produce  a  chip  similar  to  this  from  the 
metal  as  it  originally  lay  round  the  bar  there  must  be  considerable 
distortion.  .  .  .  The  diameter  of  the  helix  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  distortion.  A  iielix  of  small  diameter  relatively  to  the 
thickness  of  the  chip  indicates  a  large  amount  of  distortion,  and 


SOME  PREHISTORIC  ART 

OME  of  the  designs  cut  on  the  low  walls  of 
their  cave-dwellings  by  prehistoric  man  jios- 
sess  the  elements  of  real  art,  we  are  told  bv  a 
writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris).  They  differ  ladically 
from  the  rude  drawings  of  modern  savages  whichi 
are  childish  and  absurd.     .Says  this  paper  : 

"In  1879  Ue  Santuola  announced  to  the  arciie- 
ological  world  the  existence,  in  the  cavern  of  Alta- 
mira,  in  Spain,  of  very  curious  and  remarkable- 
designs,  dating  from  the  prehistoric  epoch. 

"  The  learned  world  remained  generally  skeptical, 
but  about  1890  designs  similar  to  those  of  the 
Spanish  cavern  were  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
grottoes  of  La  V^zere,  the  Gironde,  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  the  Haute-Garonne. 

"  Minute  and  methodical  observations  were  made  ;; 
they  prove  scientifically  that  the  designs  graven, 
in  the  cavern  of  Altamira  and  the  grottoes  were 
made  by  men  of  the  Magdalenian  epoch.  This,, 
as  is  well  known,  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  paleo- 
lithic (when  the  stone  implements  were  simple 
broken)  and  immediately  preceded  the  neolithic 
(when  the  stone  was  polished).  The  human  race- 
whose  tools  have  been  found  at  La  Madeleine,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Vezere,  chipped  oft  the  flint  in 
very  skilful  fashion,  retouching  it  only  in  needful 
spots;  they  cut  bone  and  wood  into  poniards, 
lance-points,  arrow-heads,  and  needles  ;  and  finally, 
they  knew  how  to  draw  and  carve  with  taste. 

"In  fact,  these  first  of  man's  artistic  efforts  (the 
earliest  known,  at  least)  are  remarkable,   and  cer- 
tain of  these  drawings  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  cartoons 
of  our  modern  masters. 

"'The  firmness,  the  sure  technic  with  which  they  are  executed  is 
surprizing,'  says  Lotus  Peralte  in  his  'Reflections  of  an  Artist  on 
the  Designs  in  the  Cave  of  Altamira.'  'There  are  in  the  details 
of  the  bodies  of  the  animals  with  which  these  troglodytes  have- 
covered  the  walls  of  their  caves,  notably  in  the  heads,  the  joints- 
of  the  legs,  and  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  hoofs,,  a  fine  and 
curious  observation.  The  proportions  of  the  great  massive  bodies,, 
well  l)alanced  on  their  perfectly  drawn  legs,  are  well  shown.  The- 
galloping  bisons,  the  fine  heads  of  the  stags,  with  their  great  ant- 
lers boldly  sketched  by  what  we  feel  to  have  beern  a  skilful  hand^ 
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all  have  intensity  of  life — it  is  all  well  put  together,  astonishingly 
constructed.' 

"The  impression  left  by  observation  of  the  Magdalenian  designs 
is  still  more  accentuated  when  w-e  think  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  executed.  Most  of  them  are  six  feet  long  and  are 
cut,  in  great  part,  on  the  low  walls  of  the  caves;  their  execution 
thus  obliged  the  artist  to  lie  on  his  back  .  .  .  and  the  dim  light 
furnished  by  the  little  clay  lamps,  of  which  a  few  specimens  have 
been  found,  must  have  been  quite  insufficient. 

"  From  the  logical  point  of  view,  one  is  tempted  to  compare 
these  prehistoric  designs  to  the  "graffiti^  of  those  who  are  called 
the  'primitive  savages  '  of  to-day,  but  who  are  rather  degenerates  ; 
ethnologic  comparisons  have  been  established  between  the  Magda- 
lenian designs  and  those  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Australians, 
and  the  Bushmen.  But  really  these  comparisons  can  not  be  upheld, 
for  while  we  find  in  the  Magdalenian  engravings  the  signs  of  a 
very  real  art,  with  the  Bushmen  and  their  congeners  we  observe 
in  the  designs  a  childish  lack  of  skill,  which  sometimes  makes  the 
drawings  amusing.  l)ut  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  call 
them  artistic." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WATER  FROM   VOLCANOES 

"11/  HENCE  comes  the  water  that  plays  such  a  large  part  in  vol- 
^  *  canic  plienomena  .•'  It  was  once  sup]:'Osed  that  it  came 
from  the  sea,  finding  its  way  through  crevices  to  the  depths  of  the 
volcanic  vents  that  are  located  usually  on  islands  or  at  the  edges 
of  continental  areas.  Modern  geologists  believe  rather  that  it  is 
contained  in  the  crystalline  rocksof 
the  earth's  crust  and  is  expelled 
therefrom  by  the  great  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected  during  an  erup- 
tion. A  Swiss  authority  has  recently 
asserted  that  very  little  water  comes 
from  a  volcano,  after  all,  and  that 
the  phenomena  usually  ascribed  to 
it  may  be  otherwise  explained.  In 
the  Rei'ue  Scientifique  (Paris.  No- 
vember 27),  Armand  (jautier,  the 
French  geologist,  gives  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  new  and  somewhat 
heretical  idea.     He  writes  : 

"  For  nearly  a  century,  during 
which  volcanic  eruptions  have  been 
studied  by  geologists,  mineralogists, 
and  chemists,  all  these  have  con- 
cluded that  water  plays  a  large  part 
in  these  phenomena;  that  it  always 
accompanies  lava  :  that  it  issues  from 
the  crater  in  the  form  of  jets  or  clouds 
of  vapor  niixt  with  ashes  and  volatile 
salts,  which  often  co.ndense  in  local 
showers 

"This  opinion   has  been  recently 
opposed  by  a  Genevan  scientist,  Mr. 
A.  Brun,  who,  relying  on  his  own  ob- 
servations of  the  volcanoes  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  on  numerous  labora- 
tory experiments,  affirms  that  water  plays  either  no  part  or  a  very 
secondary  one  in  volcanic  phenomena;    that   eruptive  gases  are 
anhydrous;  that  the  water  vaporof  the  fumaroles  around  a  volcano 
comes  solely  from  rain  soaking  into  the  ground  .  .  .  and  that  the 
torrents    of    mud    or   warm    water    that   often    accompany    these 
cataclysms  are  due  to  the  melting  of  snows." 


and  has  very  little  water  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Gautier  quotes 
from  official  reports  to  show  that  springs  of  hot  water  issue  from 
the  sides  of  erupting  volcanoes.  In  some  cases  these  have  con- 
tinued to  flow  for  a  year.  Such  a  flow  could  not  be  due  to  super- 
ficial moisture.  During  the  eruption  of  Calbuco,  in  the  Andes, 
in  1S93,  the  weather  conditions  were  entirely  altered,  and  huge  tor- 
rents of  rain  fell  continually.  Brun  answers  that  the  depths  of  the 
crater  may  serve  as  a  great  rain-water  reservoir  and  that  its  con-'- 
tents  may  be  the  water  that  is  rejected  at  eruption-time.  But  such 
water,  (iautier  remarks,  would  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  long  be- 
fore it  reached  the  region  of  incandescent  lavas;  and  these  lavas 
themselves  give  off  steam,  as  many  observers  and  experimenters 
have  testified.  'I'here  is  absolutely  no  doubt,  then,  that  water  issues, 
from  volcanoes.     Where  does  it  come  from  .^     Says  Gautier  : 

■'This  water  is  derived  (at  least  in  great  part)  from  the  deepest 
eruptive  rocks.  Onecul)ic  mile  of  granite,  for  instance,  melted  into 
lava  or  heated  to  500°  or  600°  by  contact  with  it,  would  give  off 
nearly  3,000.000.000  cul)ic  feet  of  water.  Ophites,  porphyries,  and 
other  rocks  would  furnish  much  more  water  than  granite,  at  red 
heat.  Since  all  these  primitive  rocks,  eruptive  or  not,  contain 
water  of  constitution,  it  follows  that,  when,  at  about  1,200°  to 
1,300°,  they  turn  into  lava  or  incandescent  volcanic  ash,  they  must 
give  off  this  water  which  existed  (it  or  its  elements)  in  the  rocks, 
before  fusion. 

"As  for  the  origin  of  the  water  thus  lurnislied  by  the  rocks,  this 
is  another  cjuestion,  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  useless  here. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  Suess  thinks  that  it  comes  from  hydrogen 
that  issues  from  the  central  nucleus  of  the  globe,  and  unites  in  the 


This  novel  theory,  according  to  (iautier,  is  entirely  baseless, 
and  the  old  idea  that  water  is  closely  connected  with  volcanic  phe- 
nomena is  the  true  one.  It  may  be  clearly  shown,  he  thinks,  that 
lava  is  always  accompanied  by  water-vapor,  which  actually  issues 
from  the  crater  with  the  lava  and  gases.  Brun  a.sserts  that  the  so- 
called  "smoke-column,"  which  has  been  suppcsed  to  be  largely 
steam,  is  formed  of  fine  ashes,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sal  ammoniac, 


ERUPTION  OF  TENEKIFl  !•:. 
From  the  double  crater  which  opened  November  j6. 

outer  crust  with  the  air  that  i)c-netrates  through  volcanic  vents. 
For  my  own  part  1  think  that  hydrogen  does  indeed  exhale  from 
the  core  of  the  earth,  but  that  the  oxygen  with  which  it  forms  water 
comes  from  .   .   .  carbonic  acid  or  other  oxids." 

The  part  played  by  the  water  tluis  formed  is  far-reaching,  accord- 
ing to  (iautier's  ideas.  It  reacts  at  red  heat  on  the  chlorids  of 
boron,  phosphorus,  silicon,  etc.,  changing  them  into  boric,  phos- 
phoric, .and  silicic  arid,  and  then  forming  various  silicates,  such 
as  those  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc.  In  the  cooler  jjarts  of  the  crust, 
where  the  water-vapor  begins  to  condense,  it  dissolves  these  sili- 
cates, and,  by  reaction  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  already  set  free, 
forms  the  salts  that  give  the  sea  its  character,  while  the  precipitated 
silica  forms  fjuart/.     (loing  011  in  this  way.  Mr.  Gautier  explains. 
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chemically  not  only  tiie  presence  of  tlie  gaseous  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  but  tiie  constitution  of  all  eruptive  rocks,  which  have 
given  rise  by  subsequent  disintegration  and  combination  to  all  tlie 
rocky  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust.  Even  the  constitution  of 
hot  mineral  springs  may  be  traced  to  tiie  same  source.  He 
concludes : 

"  A  far-off  consequence  of  volcanic  paroxysms,  the  flow  of  thermal 
springs,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  tiie  continuity  of  the  reactions 
that  goon  in  these  regions  of  central  fire,  vviiere  are  slowly  crystal- 
lized the  deepest  rocks  of  the  eartivs  crust,  and  where  new  erup- 
tive phenomena  are  being  prepared."—  Translation  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


GRADING   CHILDREN  BY   X-RAY 

A  METHOD  of  determining  the  exact  stage  of  a  child's  physical 
-^*  development,  as  distinguisiied  from  its  age  in  years,  by  ex- 
amination with  the  Roentgen  ray,  lias  l)een  dev'^ed  by  I'.ol. 
Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  of  Harvard.  Says  Fannie  Sprague  Tal- 
bot, describing  tiiis  new  discovery  in  Goo/i Health  (Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  December): 

"For  centuries  the  age  of  children  lias  been  reckoned  liv  vears. 
Gradation  has  depended  upon  chronological  periods  ratlier  than 
mental  and  physical  development.  They  have  suffered  from  re- 
sultant evils  and  succeediiig  generations  iiave  been  affected  also. 

"Today  there  are  thousands  of  cliildren  in  kindergartens  wiio 
should  be  in  nurseries;  tliousands  are  i)eing  forced  in  the  public 
schools  to  keep  up  with  those  of  their  own  chronologic  age  wiio 
rightfully  belong  in  a  grade  or  two  below  ;  thousands  are  slaving 
in  factories  who  are  of  legal  age,  yet  several  years  younger  in  point 
of  development." 

Dr.  Rotch's  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  during  tlie  growth 
of  the  child  changes  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  shoulde'-, 
elbow,  wrist,  hand,  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  foot.  Careful  study  of 
all  these  led  Dr.  Rotch  to  base  his  classification  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wrist  ;uid  hand.  Pictures  of  these  parts  made  under 
the  .r-ray  prove  reliable  indexes  to  age.     From  infancy  to  the  tliir- 

teenth  or  fourteenth  year 
tiiere  is  a  gradual  change 
from  cartilage  to  bone, 
and  thereafter  a  growtii 
of  bone  wliicii  marks 
an  increase  of  physical 
strength.     We  read  : 

"  Having  ascertained 
the  physical  develop- 
ment of  a  child,  easy  it 
is  to  classify  its  brain- 
vigor.  What  a  boon  this 
method  will  prove  to  the 
millions  of  boy  and  girl 
victims  of  the  pernicious 
grading  system  in  the 
public  schools !  Medi- 
cal investigators  have 
long  cried  out  in  pro- 
test against  the  forcing 
of  overdeveloped  brains 
at  the  expense  of  ill- 
developed  bodies. 

"  Precocious  children 

usually       suffer      from 

sleeplessness,    nervous- 

HAND  oi-  A  GIRL  SIX  MONTHS  OLD,  iiess,     irritability,    and 

Showing  cartilaginous  wrist,  with  no  epiphysis        lack     of     appetite. 

and  with  only  two  wrist  bones.  Crammed    to    the   limit 

of    their   capacity,    the 
system  becomes  impaired.     There  is  an  increased  circulation  of 

blood  in  the  brain  while  that  in  the  limbs  is  diminished 

"According  to  the  physician's  viewpoint  children  should  not  be 
advanced  on  account  of  mental  brightness,  of  precocity,  but  shoukl 
be  given  special  attention  relative  to  physical  development  until 


lltiistruuous  \,\  courttsv  f>t  ■■*;<>u<l  llerillli.  ' 


they  are  found  to  be  in  the  normal  condition  necessary  to  perfect 
health.  Those  children,  comparatively  stupid,  who  are  shown  by 
the  Roentgen  method  to  possess  a  normal  or  more  than  phvsical 
development,  siiould  i)e  placed  in  lower  grades,  where  tiiey  will 
find  their  level.  They  will  then  progress  in  a  manner  most  satis- 
factory and  no  anxiety 
need  be  felt  for  them 
by  either  parents  or 
teachers 

"  Dr.  Rotch's  system 
is  invaluable,  too,  in  its 
solution  of  the  child- 
labor  problem.  In  many 
instances  parents  do  not 
know  their  children's 
ages.  In  crowded  tene- 
ment districts  they  are 
too  ofti^'i  desirous  ol 
placing  tiieir  offspring; 
in  factories  and  else- 
where, that  the  weekly 
income  may  he  in- 
creased. It  is  Dr. 
Rotch's  theory  that 
througii  legislation  com- 
petent physicians  shoukl 
examine  the  individual 
child  to  determine  his 
anatomical  age  in  rela- 
tion to  iiis  occupation. 

"  Some  very  interest- 
ing observations  have 
been  noted  through 
Roentgenographs,  many 
of  which  entirely  dis- 
prove statements  made 

heretofore  by  investigators  working  on  dead  anatomic  subjects. 
Hands  may  be  broad  or  narrow,  long  or  short,  and  yet  have  the 
same  degree  of  anatomic  development,  necessitating  their  classifi- 
cation in  one  group.  Thus  it  follows  that  in  making  groups  the 
external  appearance  of  hands,  while  not  entirely  disregarded,  plays 
only  a  minor  part  in  tlie  classification. 

"A  Roentgen  picture  proves  that  a  large  hand  with  large  bones 
does  not  always  signify  advanced  development,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  large  bones  may  not  be  too  great.  Development  of 
the  left  hand  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  right  hand. 
In  normal  appearances  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  in  Roentgeno- 
graphs do  not  differ  greatly 

"The  Roentgen  method  of  examination  is  simple  and  accurate 
and  promises  to  do  more  toward  the  conservation  of  childhood  than 
any  yet  formulated.  In  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  undoubtedly 
find  children  grouped  in  normal  anatomic  classes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
so  forth,  rather  than  graded  according  to  the  usual  chronological 
periods  of  months  and  years," 


HAND     OK 


A    GIRL    TWO     VEARS 
MONTHS   OF   AGE. 


.\ND     NINE 


In  whicli  three  of  the  carpal  bones  and  the 
epiphysis  of  the  radius  have  appeared.  The 
epiphysis  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  of  the 
first  phalanges  show  very  plainly. 


WHY   PAPER   STRETCHES 

To  the  average  citizen,  all  paper  looks  alike.  At  any  rate  he 
regards  only  the  differences  in  its  surface  and  weight ;  he 
does  not  realize  tliat  it  has  any  special  internal  structure.  And 
yet  this  structure  is  of  great  importance.  Paper  is  made  of  vege- 
table fiber,  and  the  way  in  which  the  fibers  lie  and  their  general 
arrangement  largely  determine  its  strength  and  quality.  In  an 
article  on  this  subject  Printing  Art  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  tells  us 
that  all  machine-made  papers  are  markedly  different  from  hand- 
made in  that  they  will  stretch  more  across  than  with  the  grain. 
One  reason  is  that  their  elasticity  has  been  nearly  exhausted  by 
the  tension  in  running  over  the  machine.  Says  The  Publishers^ 
IFeekly  (New  York)  in  an  abstract  of  the  article  just  named: 

"Herein  lies  an  element  for  the  consideration  of  paper-users. 
To  appreciate  its  importance  one  has  onl}-  to  think  of  it  in  its  ap- 
plication to  pianola  roll  paper,  and  to  imagine  what  horrible  dis- 
cords would  result  from  a  badlv  stretched  sheet. 
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"  This  brings  us  to  tlie  question  of  atmospheric  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  paper.  An  air-dried  sheet  of  paper  contains  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  about  7  per  cent,  of  water.  .  .  .  Paper  when  wet 
expands,  instead  of  shrinking  like  cloth.  This,  of  course,  is  due 
to  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  fibers  and  their  consequent  swell- 
ing. The  fact  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  curling  of  a  sheet  wet 
on  one  side,  due  to  the  expansion  of  that  side.  As  soon  as  the 
moisture  works  through,  elasticity  in  the  machine  direction  in- 
creases with  the  liumidity. 

"The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  require  further  elaboration.  It  is  too  often  the  case,  however, 
that  the  manufacturer  of  books  disregards  the  nature  of  fibers. 
Many  books  are  stiff  and  inflexible  because  the  grain  runs  across 
instead  of  up  and  down  the  page,  while  many  a  large-page  book, 
or  particularly  a  periodical  of  light-weight  paper,  is  disagreeably 
and  needlessly  flimsy  for  the  opposite  reason.  The  end  leaves, 
too,  sometimes  proclaim  the  ignorance  of  a  binder  by  their  cock- 
ling along  the  back,  due  to  the  expansion  after  gluing.  This 
danger  can,  of  course,  be  minimized  if  the  grain  runs  up  and  down 
the  page,  allowing  the  paper  to  stretch  across  the  grain  as  it  natu- 
rally must,  as  the  result  of  tiie  moisture  of  the  glue  swelling  the 
fibers. 

"  It  is  for  precisely  this  reason  that  most  lithographers  order  tlie 
grain  in  their  paper  the  long  way  of  the  sheet,  so  that  the  sheet  in 
passing  through  the  press  may  do  its  normal  stretching  without 
causing  a  wrinkle." 


LIMITS  OF  THE   MICROSCOPE 

IMPERFECTIONS  of  the  microscope  which  have  not  yet  been 
wholly  overcome  make  its  effective  use  impossible  for  magni- 
tudes below  a  well-defined  limit.  This  has  been  greatly  lowered 
of  late,  but  we  are  told  that  its  permanent  location  has  now  been 

reached.  Says  Maurice 
Leblnnc,  writing  in  La 
Xature  (Paris) : 

"Theoretically  we 
may  obtain  with  a  micro- 
scope a  magnification  as 
great  as  desired  .  .  . 
and  with  the  recenl  im- 
provements of  Chaljrie 
we  may  have  enlarge- 
ments of  5,000  to  6.000 
diameters. 

"Unfortunately  what 
we  want  in  magnifying 
an  object  is  to  distin- 
guish its  smallest  de- 
tails ;  it  is  of  no  \;ilue 
to  be  al)le  to  see  merely 
a  blotch  of  color.  .  .  . 
Thus,  a  micro.scope's 
practical  value  depends 
not  so  much  on  its  en- 
largement as  its  ability 
to  give  clearly  separated 
images  of  two  adjacent 
parts  of  the  object ;  this 
is  called  its  separating 

jjower 

"Experiments     show 
that  with  the  best  micro- 
scopes we  can  not  dis- 
\\\su   OF   A   <;iKL    SIX    YEARS    AND    NINE      tingulsli    poiuts    whosc 
MONTMS  oi-  AGE,  distancc    apart     is   le»s 

In  which  seven  of  the  carpal  bones  are  pres-  than  -^'a^  millimeter; 
ent  and  the  epiphysis  of  the  radius,  also  tiie  Ix-  ^^^  ,,gj  enlargements  of 
ginning  of  thcepiphysis  of  the  rlna      Thelx.r.es  ^^  diam':lers 

have  begun  to  mass  together.  -"  ' 

ouglit   to   enable   us  to 

see  objects  separated  onlv  by  ^irkff  millimeter.  This  incon- 
sistency ari.ses  from  the  fact  that  we  have  hitherto  supposed  that 
the  image  of  a  point  in  the  microscope  is  itself  a  point,  wliere- 
as.  no  matter  how  well  corrected  the  instrument  may  be.  this 
image,  because  of  diffraction,  is  a  tiny  circle.     To  two  adjacent 


-points  in  the  object  correspoml  in  the  image  two  adjacent  circles; 
and  these  can  not  be  distinguished  when  the  circumference  of  one 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  other.  It  then  becomes  useless 
to  increase  the  magnifying  power,  for  the  diameter  of  each  circle 
augments  proportionally  to  the  distance  of  their  centers.  The 
diameter  does  not  depend  on  the  construction  of  the  microscope; 
it  diminishes  with  the 
wave-length  of  the  color 
that  lights  the  object 
and  increases  w'ith  the 
refractive  index  of  the 
substance  that  separates 
the  object  from  the 
object-lens  of  the  micro- 
scope and  also  with  the 
angle  subtended  by  the 
diameter  of  the  oliject- 
lens  as  seen  from  the 
object. 

"  To  increase  this  sep- 
arating power,  there- 
fore, the  following  arti- 
fices are  employed  :  the 
object  is  illuminated 
with  green,  or  even  with 
ultra-violet,  light.  .As 
the  latter  is  invisible. 
a  fluorescent  eyepiece  is 
necessary  to  see  the 
image,  or  photography 
may  be  employed.  Ob- 
jects that  may  be  seen 
with  ultra-violet  light 
are  much  sinaller  than 
those  that  may  be  stud- 
ied with  the  visible  rays, 
in  the  ratio  of  56  to  jog. 
"Besides,  there  m.'.v 
be  introduced  between 
the  object  and  the  object- 
glass   a  drop   of    cedar 

oil,  whose  refractive  index  is  considerable,  and  finally  .  .  .  the 
frontal  lens  of  the  objective  is  given  a  very  convex  form.  .  .  . 
With  all  these  devices  the  limit  of  -^-ia^  millimeter  may  be 
reached." 

Here  we  meet  with  an  obstacle  dependent  on  the  very  nature  of 
light,  before  which  the  skill  of  our  opticians  is  powerless.  Must 
we  then  give  up  trying  to  go  further  than  this  in  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  infinitely  small  .''     Says  the  writer: 

"The  e\e  can  not  distinguish  the  form  of  an  object  whose  angu- 
lar magnitude  is  less  than  1',  but  an  object,  even  when  not  brightly 
lighted,  is  visible  w  lien  its  angular  size  is  30".  and  very  brilliant 
luminous  points  are  still  clearly  seen  at  a  minimum  size  that  de- 
pends only  on  the  intensity  of  their  visible  radiation  ;  it  is  thus 
that  we  see  the  stars,  despite  their  infinitesimal  apparent  diameters. 
They  do  not  form  images  on  our  retina,  they  are  not  visible  in  the 
sense  that  larger  bodies  are  so,  but  we  appreciate  their  existence 
because  the  light  that  is  given  out  by  tliein  and  that  penetrates  into 
the  eye,  is  sufficient  to  produce  sensible  optical  excitation. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  find  objects  which,  like  the  stars,  are  self-lumi- 
nous, but  it  small  bodies  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  they  give  out 
light  in  all  directions  and  act  just  like  luminous  points  ;  this  is  how 
we  see  the  dust  in  the  path  of  a  sunbeam 

"Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy,  and  afterward  Cotton  and  Mouton, 
have  built  apparatus  in  which  the  preparation  placed  under  the 
microscope  vertically  is  brilliantly  lighted  horizontally.  These 
ultra-microscopes,  as  they  are  called,  enable  the  user  to  see  objects 
who.se  diameter  is  about  i-,o'ooa  rnillimeter,  or  about  ten  times  the 
mean  ciameter  of  a  molecule. 

"These  recent  processes  have  enabled  us  to  determine  the  struc- 
ture of  the  colloidal  (or  gluey)  substances  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  vital  proce.sses.  We  know  also  that  the  micro.scope  has 
been  powerless  to  reveal  the  germs  of  certain  diseases.  We  under- 
stand now  that  this  is  in  some  cases  because  they  are  too  small. 
They  have  been  seen  with  the  ultra-microscope  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  new  methods  into  bacteriology  is  therelore  most 
hopeful."— 7>V7//5/,7//(V/  made  for  '\'\\v.  LiiKKAKY  Digest. 


HAND   OK    A     l;oV     IHlRTEHN    YEARS     AMJ   SIX 
MONTHS   OK   AGE. 

.Showiiif;   bones   much    longer,   the   pisiform 
bone  being  as  long  as  the  cuneiform  bone, 
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NO   "HEBREW"  NATIONALITY 

THE  use  of  the  term  "  Hebrew  "  in  tlie  otificial  publications  of 
tlie  I'nited  States  gives  offense  to  the  representatives  of 
that  faith,  and  efforts  are  bein<^  made  for  its  elimination.  Just 
now.  as  The  Ajuerican  Hebrciv  (New  York)  reports,  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  attack  is  llie  Immij^ration  Commission,  which  is  at 
Avork  collecting  evidence.  Before  this  Commission  Judge  Mack 
and  others  representing  the  American  Jewish  Committee  have  ap- 
peared protesting  against  the  division  of  immigrants  according  to 
race  or  religion,  instead  of  nationality  and  locality.  "There  is  an 
implication,"  says  this  journal,  "  in  the  American  Constitution  that 
mo  distinction  should  be  made  with  regard  to  eitlier  race  or  religion, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  principle  should  be  carried  out  even  in  sta- 
tistical inquiries."  The  substance  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
change  is  given  thus : 

"  It  was  ably  argued  that  'Hebrews  "  who  come  from  Kussia  are 
Kussians  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  country, 
just  as  Jews  coming  from  this  country  and  going  to  Russia  should 
be  regarded  as  Americans.  For  many  years  the  Jews  of  this 
country  have  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  secure  the  recognition 
on  t'.ie  part  of  Russia  of  the  American  passport  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jewish  holder,  basing  their  contention  upon  the  statement  that  no 
Government  had  the  right  to  inquire  into  any  other  cpiestion  than 
tlie  political  affiliation  of  persons  coming  to  these  shores.  The 
struggle  that  has  been  made  in  this  regard  has  been  so  far  success- 
ful that  both  political  parties  have  recognized  the  principle,  that 
Congress  has  accepted  it,  and  that  it  has  lieen  the  matter  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  part  of  many  Secretaries  of 
State. 

"The  insertion  of  the  word  '  Hebrew  '  in  the  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion goes  a  long  way  to  invalidate  this  entire  position.  The  pres- 
ent un.satisfactory  mode  of  classification  lends  itself  to  the  ol)vious 
retort  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  even  America  treats  her  Jews  on 
SI  different  footing  from  all  other  immigrants,  ilealiiig  with  liiem  as 
iTien  of  a  particular  lace  or  religion,  and  not  as  connected  witii  the 
nationality  from  which  they  come.  If  it  was  only  to  avoid  tliis 
response  the  protest  made  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
■would  be  justified." 

E\'en  apart  from  this,  the  writer  goes  on,  "the  insistence  upon  a 
aiian's  race  or  religion  is  so  opposed  to  American  institutions  that 
•even  tho  it  would  be  convenient  to  know  our  numbers  officially,  the 
disadvantages,  moral  and  political,  are  so  obviously  great  that  a 
firm  stand  should  be  taken,  and  has  been  taken,  against  the 
continuance  of  the  practise."     Further: 

"  Extreme  nationalists  may  protest  that,  after  all,  Russian  Jews 
are  different  from  other  Russians,  but  this  line  of  arguments  would 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  minute  specification  in  the  details  of  nationality, 
for,  after  all,  Finnish  Russians  are  different  from  other  Russians, 
and  so  are  Crimean  Russians.      Italian  Swiss  differ  from    French 


and  German  Swiss,  and  so  it  would  go  on  throughout  Europe  if 
each  division  of  the  country  or  of  the  population  were  recognized 
in  the  census  of  immigrants  or  elsewiiere." 


THE  CHURCH   !•  LAG  OK  THE  UNITED  S  I'ATES 
NAVY. 


flJiU!,lraliMUs  used  by  courtesy  ol"  "The  Chiinhuiaii.' 

AFTER    SliKVlCE   ON    THE   MAIN    DECK. 


A   WAR-SHIP   PARISH 

No  flag  save  the  "church  flag  "  ever  is  allowed  to  fly  above  the 
national  ensign  on  an  American  ship-of-war.  And  this 
flag  is  always  displayed  from  the  masthead  of  every  United  States 
war-ship  during  di\ine 
service.  It  is  a  little 
white  triangle  having  in 
its  center  a  simple  Latin 
cross  in  navy  blue,  and, 
says  Chaplain  Evans  of 
the  I'.  S.  .S.  Minnesota, 
"it  flies  there  proudly 
and  unmolested,  as  if  to 
say  to  all  in  sight  that 
the  only  true  patriotism 
is  that  which  has  (iod  as 
its  author  and  which  can 
be  sealed  with  the  stamp 
of  approval  by  the  incar- 
nate Cod,  his  Son." 
Chaplain  Evans,  who  ac- 
companied the  fleet  on 
its  world-girdling  voyage, 
gives  in  J 'lie  Cliurcliinan 
(New  York,  December 
iSj  an  interesting  account 
of  a  battle-sliip  viewed 
in   the   light  of  a  parish. 

The  chaplain,  tho  a  naval  officer  subject  to  every  law  of  the 
ship,  is  given  a  free  hand  in  his  own  special  duties.  Mr.  Evans 
writes  : 

"  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  chaplain  to  render  a  minimum  routine 
which  need  not  take  up  much  of  his  time.  He  can  easily  be  an 
unknown  quantity  to  the  personnel  of  the  ship  and  it  to  him.  But 
to  the  duties  of  any  chaplain  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  there  is 
no  end.  Nothing  which  concerns  his  flock,  whether  on  land  or 
sea,  ought  to  be  outside  his  sphere.  Not  that  he  can  be  a  meddler 
— what  surer  way  to  kill  his  influence  'aft'  can  there  be  than  that  ? 
Not  that  he  is  a  'detective  ' — tliere  is  no  quicker  road  to  disfavor 
'forward  '  than  this.  But  he  can  and  must  know  his  men  well,  and 
any  chaplain  who  is  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  flock 
will  not  fail  in  time  to  win  their  confidence  and  meet  with  a  ready 
)"esp()nse." 

Sunday  is  the  chaplain's  "great  "  day.     The  Minnesota  is  taken 
as  typical,  and  its  loutine  thus  described  : 

"On  this  ship  there  is  always  a  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  at  7  A.M.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  admiral,  this  service  is  held  in 
his  after-cabin  or  sitting-room,  to  which  all 
officers  and  enlisted  men  have  ready  access. 
Communicants  of  all  Christian  bodies  are  in- 
vited to  attend  and  there  is  always  a  good  at- 
tendance. At  10 : 30  the  bugle  sounds 'church- 
call,' the  church  pennant  is  displayed  from  the 
mast,  and  the  ship's  bell  is  tolled.  Then  the 
oflficial  'divine  service'  is  held.  'Church  is 
rigged  '  sometimes  on  the  quarter-deck,  but 
generally  indoors  on  the  main  deck,  where  the 
distractions  are  fewer.  Of  necessity  the  altar 
used  at  the  early  service  and  at  this  is  a  portable 
one.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show 
that  the  'pews  '  consist  of  the  mess-benches, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  are  triced  up  out  of  the 
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way  to  the  deck  ahove  (with  the  mess-tables  themselves)  witii 
chairs  for  the  admiral  and  otificers  in  front. 

"The  service  never  exceeds  fifty  miiuites  in  iCngth  and  consists 
of  morning  prayer  with  a  sliort,  plain  talk.  There  is  always 
an  orchestra  of  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and,  as  only  the  popular 
hymns  are  sung,  we  never  have  the/<//V//>//  congregational  singing, 
which  one  can  so  readily  find  on  shore.  Are  the  men  attentive  ? 
I  know  two  men  whose  moliiers  always  expect  the  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  letter  to  contain  the  morning  text.  The  other  day  another 
man  showed  me  a  little  book  in  which  there  was  written  not  only 
every  text  I  had  used,  but  an  outline  (sometimes  inexact — as  he  had 
it — I  hope)  of  every  aildress  I  had  made  since  he  came  to  the  ship. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon  there  is  a  Bible-class,  conducted  by  the 
chaplain  (tho  we  do  not  call  it  that,  and  always  talk  about  all  sorts 
of  things  before  we  settle  down  to  a  short  les.son).  There  are  two 
other  Bible-study  classes  not  conducted  by  him,  and  tho  he  over- 
sees and  maps  out  the  work  done  in  them,  he  never  attends  unless 
he  is  invited.  After  the  morning  service  he  makes  the  usual  rounds 
of  the  parish.  After  his  afternoon  class  ho  is  always  in  his  study 
for  \isitors  until  six.  when  the  crew  have  their  supper.  .\l6:3c 
the  band  gives  a  sacred  concert  for  an  hovu\  always  closing  with 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.'  and  the  'Adeste  Fideles.'  At  7  130 
the  bugle  sounds  'Hammocks,"  when  the  crew  swing  their  ham- 
mocks. They  may  occupy  tiiem  then,  and  generally  do  soon  after. 
All  not  on  duty  must  have  'turned  in'  by  nine  o'clock,  when  'taps  ' 
is  sounded.  As  these  hammocks  are  strung  on  all  decks  all 
th  ough  the  ship  (there  are  over  Soo  men  who  sleep  in  hammocks 
in  this  ship),  it  is  obvious  that  an  evening  ser\  ice  can  not  be  held 
very  conveniently,  altho  1  know  of  one  shi])  wiiich  does  manage  it, 
tho  it  has  no  afternoon  classes. 

"There  is  at  least  one  prayei -meeting  every  evening  in  the  week 
on  board  this  ship.  (!)ii  twt)  evenings  a  week  there  are  two.  A 
niissions-studv  clas.s  holds  weeklv  sessions." 


JOBS  FOR    MEN 

"\  "I  ^HEN  a  certain  prominent  layman  excused  his  lack  of  par- 
*  *  ticipation  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Church,  he  explained 
that  "it  is  not  a  man's  job."  He  went  onto  say  that  if  the  church 
should  burn  down,  he  and  the  other  men  would  set  to  work  to  raise 
money  to  rebuild  at  once.  That,  he  thought,  would  be  a  man's 
job.  The  inference  of  thi>  remark,  quoted  in  T/ie  Wesiiiiiiislfi 
(Philadelphia),  is  that  the  Church  should  continue  as  a  woman's 
job  or  change  the  nature  of  its  activities.  The  writer  who  takes 
the  anecdote  as  his  text  for  an  "  interpretation  "  of  the  world  to-day, 
looks  with  depression  upon  present  conditions  and  inclines  to  urge 
a  change  into  a  line  of  activities  that  will  commend  themselves  to 
men.     He  writes  : 

"Two  prominent  clergymen  were  looking  at  a  baseball  match 
years  ago,  together  with  an  immense  assemblage  of  men.  One 
clergyman  said  to  the  other,  'There's  hardly  a  woman  here  ;  why 
don't  men  come  out  like  this  to  the  churches  ? '  Before  his  brother 
minister  could  reply,  a  stranger'from  the  seat   behind  leaned  over 


and  tapped  ilu-  minister  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  'Beg  pardon  for 
l-.utting  in,  but  the  reason  men  don't  come  to  church  is  because  you 
don't  f>liiy  hall.'  It  was  his  way  of  expressing  the  same  senti- 
ment. In  the  Church  there  is  nothing  really  doing  ;  a  little  religious 
sentiment  may  be  excited — the  young  may  be  instructed — there  are 
church  sociables  and  receptions  for  those  who   like   that  sort  of 
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tliing.  A  college  president  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  stu- 
dents the  student's  objection  to  the  ministerial  office  :  'The  minis- 
ter seems  to  me  like  the  man  who  sits  in  the  grand-stand  and  ex- 
plains the  game  to  the  ladies.'  When  the  Church  has  a  man's  job 
on  its  hands  it  may  get  a  man's  response.  Nothing  appeals  to  our 
young  men  more  than  fields  which  demand  hard  labor  and  much 
sacrifice.  The  young  minister  likes  to  see  things  grow  under  his 
hand  ;  to  take  the  ordinary  pastorate  And  maintain  it  at  its  ordinary 
efficiency  and  fulfil  the  ordinary  round  of  duty  palls  upon  many  of 
our  most  efficient  ministers.  They  too  feel  the  demand  for  a  man's 
job.  The  same  sentiment  runs  through  all  our  American  life,  and 
men  who  have  only  the  routine  for  the  employment  of  their  ener- 
gies, who  have  no  great  problems  to  face  and  no  great  difficulties 
to  overcome  are  comparative  failures.  All  the  appeals  which  ad- 
venture and  war  made  in  the  past  now  go  to  this,  that  a  man  shall 
do  a  man's  job." 

Tiie  writer  tiuns  from  this  side  of  the  subject  to  consider  the 
Ijotential  i)ov\er  of  the  Church  awaiting  its  command.     Thus  : 

"Simultaneously  with  this  condition  of  affairs  we  have  churciies 
possessing  property  of  hundreds  of  millions  and  including  within 
their  organization  millions  of  men  and  women  who  control  the 
larger  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  These  churches 
by  their  creed  acknowledge  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  the  inspired 
oracles  of  God,  It  would  be  possible  for  the  churches  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  transform  this  condition  of  things,  if  they  should 
seriously  attempt  it.  At  present  they  attempt  to  save  here  and 
there  an  individual,  but  they  do  nothing  for  the  redeeming  of  the 
coiuiitions  which  produce  this  multitude.  Our  charity  is  divine 
and  we  rejoice  in  it.  but  charity,  let  it  be  never  so  bountiful,  fails 
to  redeem  the  situation  as  a  whole.  This  depends  in  largest 
measure  upon  economic  considerations.  The  ghastly  story  of 
tenement  homes  and  crusht  lives  is  made,  and  the  pittances  which 
women  receive  for  toil  make  the  heart  sick.  It  is  not  a  living 
wage  thev  get,  but  a  crushing,  killing  wage.  Beside  the  question 
of  wages,  a  question  which  alfects  the  entire  community,  and  for 
whose  answer  every  one  of  us  is  responsible,  is  the  further  ques- 
tion of  property,  involving  rent.  Modern  life  has  its  beautiful  and 
it.',  luxurious  side — it  charms  us,  it  fascinates  us,  it  comes  to  be 
necessary  for  us  ;  but  it  has  its  other  side  of  frightful,  hopeless 
toil  with  crusht  humanity  as  the  result. 

"The  man's  job  is  plain  and  clear  before  the  Church,  it  can 
not  be  done  by  ministers  who  sit  in  the  grand-stand  and  explain 
the  game  to  the  ladies  ;  it  can  not  be  done  through  the  attendance 
in  a  fashionable  chtuch  of  well-drest  people  on  Sunday  morning  ; 
it  can  not  be  done  by  church  fairs  and  receptions;  it  can  not  be 
(lone  as  a  side  affair  at  all.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  multitude  of 
men  who  shall  bring  patience,  perseverance,  courage,  intelligence, 
and  absolute  devotion.  If  our  churches  can  supply  these,  they 
will  show  that  the  me*age  of  the  prophets  has  sunk   into  their 
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souls.  If  they  can  not  supply  those,  remembering  the  wealth  of 
the  Church  and  its  ultimate  control  of  the  business  and  the  property 
interests  of  the  land,  it  will  call  upon  itself  the  curse  of  him  who 
reproved  those  who  for  a  pretense  made  long  prayers  while  they 
devoured  the  portion  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan." 


RELIGIOUS  WORK  OF   FRATERNAL 

ORDERS 

\  T  ■''HILE  many  clergymen  believe  that  secret  societies  are  in- 
*  *  imical  to  true  religion,  one  ministerial  writer  tinds  in  the 
growing  membership  of  fraternal  orders  evidence  that  the  religious 
element  in  the  human  heart  is  deepening  and  growing  stronger. 
What  the  Church  loses  because  of  "dogmatic  and  ritualistic  re- 
quirements," the  secret  orders  gain,  he  argues,  because  they  answer 
to  a  demand  of  the  religious  nature  without  requiring  dogmatic 
subscription.  "  Altho  facts  show  that  relatively  fewer  people  now 
than  formerly  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  the  continued  sup- 
port of  certain  dogmatic  statements  about  God,"  says  the  Rev.  E. 
Alfred  Coil  in  Tlie  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston),  "there 
are  other  facts  that  show  j  ust  as  conclusively  that  those  same  people 
are  willing  to  aflSrm  belief  in  God  to  whom  they  feel  that  they  are 
responsible."     He  goes  on  : 

"The  truth  of  this  statement  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  member- 
ship in  the  secret  and  fraternal  orders  of  to-day  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  l^ounds.  All  who  apply  for  admission  to  any  of  these 
orders,  with  whose  laws  or  requirements  I  am  familiar,  are  asked 
at  the  very  outset  if  they  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being.  A  negative 
answer  to  that  question  would  stand  in  the  way  of  further  progress 
because,  admitting  the  existence  of  no  being  to  whom  they  hold 
themselves  finally  responsible,  they  could  not  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  orders  as  I  have  indicated  in  due  form.  But,  if  to 
that  question  an  affirmative  answer  is  given,  there  are  no  further 
interrogations  upon  that  point  on  the  part  of  any  fraternal  secret 
order  whose  conditions  of  membership  I  have  studied.  Having 
declared  their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  tliey  feel  them- 
selves finally  responsible,  candidates  for  admission  are  not  required 
to  define  or  give  their  conception  of  that  Being.  In  that  matter 
no  one  presumes  to  dictate  to  them,  or  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
individual  beliefs.  Sincerity  is  considered  more  important  than 
conformity  of  belief  by  these  orders,  and  the  only  question  raised 
as  to  an  applicant's  profession  of  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  is  as 
to  whether  or  not  such  profession  is  sincere.  Granting  individual 
liberty  of  thought  as  to  the  character  and  attributes  of  God,  sec- 
tarianism and  dogmatic  contentions  have  been  so  completely  elimi- 
nated from  many  of  our  most  prominent  secret  and  fraternal  orders, 
that  people  of  all  sects  and  of  different  religions  meet  therein,  and 
reverently  and  earnestly  work  together  to  promote  a  common 
welfare." 

Tho  these  organizations  are  doing  a  great  constructive  work  in 
the  religious  world,  the  writer  does  not  believe  they  can  take  the 
place  and  do  the  work  of  a  true  church.     For  this  reason  : 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  any  careful  observer  that,  constituted  as 
they  are,  the  sexes  are  more  or  less  separated  in  the  work  which 
these  orders  propose  to  do,  and  that  they  are  practically  excluded 
from  that  great  field  of  childhood  and  youth  in  which  the  principles 
essential  to  worthy  individual  and  national  life  can  be  most  suc- 
cessfully inculcated.  For  these  and  other  reasons  they  are  not 
doing,  and  can  not  do,  certain  great  and  necessary  kinds  of  work 
which  a  true  church  can  and  ought  to  do  ;  but  they  are  showing  the 
Church  how  that  work  can  be  done  in  the  future  much  more  suc- 
cessfully and  effectively  than  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.  They 
are  showing  the  Church  how  to  take  up  and  apply  the  practical 
good  in  religion  without  developing  sectarian  hatreds  and  estrange- 
ment. They  do  not,  however,  and,  as  they  are  constituted  and 
operated,  can  not  touch  and  transform  the  child  life  of  the  world 
as  it  should  be  touched  and  transformed.  To  do  that  work  as  it 
should  be  done  requires  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  people,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female;  and  for  that  reason  such  an  organi- 
zation as  the  Church,  within  whose  folds  all  can  be  gathered,  uni- 
fied, and  inspired  with  tlie  noblest  purposes  and  ideals,  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  world." 


CATHOLIC     AND    PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARY  GIVING 

"  I  ^HE  fact  that  John  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  left  more  than 
*■  $15,000,000  to  Presbyterian  Missions  and  other  Protestant 
religious  work  gives  the  Roman-Catholic  missionary  journal 
Extejision  (Chicago)  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  in  a  noticeable 
editorial  the  liberality  of  Protestants  with  Roman-Catholic  in- 
difference on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions.  It  notes  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  Protestants  have  made  pri'ncely  gifts  to  the  work 
of  foreign  evangelization,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  with 
Roman  Catholics.     To  quote  this  writer's  words  : 

"Tho  this  news  was  considered  worthy  of  special  note  by  all 
papers,  yet  it  is  not  so  very  extraordinary  to  hear  of  wealthy 
Protestants  getting  rid  of  their  fortunes,  when  they  no  longer  need 
them,  in  such  a  manner.  The  interest  aroused  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
donations  was  only  because  of  their  magnificent  proportions.  The 
fact  itself  seems  to  concern  Catholics  very  little.  But  both  the 
fact  and  the  details  indirectly  concern  us  greatly,  for  it  forces  us 
into  considering  what  we  do  not  do.  Then,  too,  a  little  thought 
brings  out  some  most  extraordinary  bits  of  information.  For  ex- 
ample, do  you  ever  realize  tliat  there  has  never  been,  in  all  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  North  Afnerica,  an  even  ordi- 
narily notable  legacy  from  a  wealthy  Catholic  to  the  cause  of 
Catholic  missions?  There  have  been  a  few  legacies  which  caused 
a  slight  lifting  of  the  eyebrows — because  they  were  unexpected — 
but  we  can  not  now  recall  a  single  legacy  for  Catholic  missions, 
home  or  foreign,  which  amounted  even  to  $100,000.  Yet,  such 
legacies  as  these  to  Protestant  missions  are  quite  ordinary.  It 
takes  a  magnificent  gift  like  John  S.  Kennedy's  to  cause  any  special 
enthusiasm  whatever  among  Protestant  missionary  organizations." 

The  Roman  Catholic  of  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  is  a 
mere  parishman.  It  is  parochialism  which  is  stopping  the  flow  of 
funds  toward  the  foreign  field,  declares  Extension.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  there  are  no  Roman  Catholics  wealthy  enough  to  do  as  Prot- 
estants do.     To  quote  further  : 

"Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  Catholics  are  not  wealthy  and 
that,  therefore,  great  gifts  to  our  works  must  of  necessity  be  rare. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  rarity  of  them,  however,  the  point 
is,  that  there  are  ttone  whatever.  We  have  seen  a  list  of  American 
and  Canadian  Catholics  who  are  worth  over  a  million  dollars  each. 
The  length  of  it  would  surprize  you.  So  it  is  not  strictly  true  to 
say  that  Catholics  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  make  large  donations 
and  leave  notable  legacies  to  the  cause  of  missions.  The  list  shows 
that  there  is  plenty  of  wealth  in  the  Church  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Catholics  simply  have  not  thought  about  missions; 
have  not  had  the  lesson  of  missions  placed  before  them  properly ; 
in  other  words,  they  do  not  consider  the  general  needs  of  the 
Church  and  do  not  find  enough  encouragement  to  consider  them. 
They  Tire  parishmen  entirely.  Consequently,  when  they  feel  that 
local  church  interests  are  taken  oare  of ;  when  they  feel  that  it  is 
better  to  divide  among  all  the  responsibility  for  that  local  work  ; 
when  they  feel  that  their  gifts  have  the  effect  of  injuring  religion 
by  depriving  others  of  a  chance  to  merit  by  giving  ;  when  they  feel 
that  our  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  protectories  are  often 
materially  assisted  by  the  State,  as  in  New  York  ;  then  they  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  reason  for  leaving  money  to  anything  but  the 
enrichment  of  their  relatives,  or,  now  and  then,  to  works  of  a  pub- 
lic nature. 

"  Having  trained  all  our  people  as  parishmen,  rather  than  church- 
men, we  can  scarcely  complain  when  they  treat  the  University  at 
Washington  as  only  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Baltimore,  the  societies 
for  foreign  missions  as  works  of  the  Church  in  France,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Societies  as  Chicago  and  Toronto  in- 
stitutions. We  have  made  this  condition  ourselves  and,  wonderful 
to  say,  we  seem  not  overanxious  to  change  it.  But,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  condition,  a  most  interesting  situation  presents  it- 
self. At  the  present  rate  of  assisting  Catholic  missions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  will  take  us  about  thirty  Jive  years, 
with  all  our  societies  working  together  at  their  present  capacity, 
to  even  equal  the  death  donation  of  this  one  matt— John  S.  Ken- 
nedy— to  a  single  Protestant  sect." 
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AMERICA'S  FOREMOST   BALLADIST 

'  I  "HO  negro  minstrelsy  has  lost  the  hold  it  had  upon  the  people 
-*■  of  an  earlier  generation,  one  product  at  least  of  its  vogue 
remains  as  a  classic — the  work  of  Stephen  Foster.  He  gave  to 
minstrelsy  its  best  and  noblest  traditions,  says  Mr.  John  L.  Cowan 
in  Tlie  Taylor-Trotivood Afagazi/ie  (Nasliville,  December).  "No 
one  has  improved  upon  it  since  :  and  to  this  day  the  most  popular 
feature  of  any  minstrel  show  is  a  rendition  of  Foster's  old  but  un- 
forgotten  .songs."  Even  apart  from  the  tradition  of  minstrelsy,  it 
is  pointed  out,  this  writer's  fame  seems  securj  among  the  woikl's 
folk-song  writers.  Nothing  that  ever  lives  seems  briefer  in  vitality 
than  the  popular  song.  Who  remembers  even  the  favorites  of 
yester  year—"  Bedelia,"  "  Cheyenne,"  "  Annie  Roonie,"  "  Bluebell"? 
but  of  this  song-writer,  dead  nearly  half  a  century,  it  is  written  : 

"  Only  one  American  writer  of  popular  .songs,  who  made  business 
of  writing  songs  for  a  living,  has  ever  succeeded  in  striking  a  chord 
that  continues  to  vibrate  irrespective  of  the  passing  years.  Tliat 
was  Stephen  Collins  Foster.  He  has  been  in  his  grave  for  moie 
than  forty-five  years  ;  but 'Old  Black  Joe,' 'Old  Uncle  Ned,' and 
the 'Old  Folks  at  Home,'  appear  to  be  immortal.  Tiiese,  like 
*My  Old  Kentucky  Home,'  'Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More," 
'We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,'  and  at  least  a  score  of  others 
by  the  same  author,  have  become  true  folk-songs — a  part  of  the 
thought,  sentiment,  and  life  of  the  people.  The  reaison  why  these 
have  survived  tiie  rise  and  fall  of  the  'popular  songs  '  produced  by 
ten  thousand  later,  but  not  less  ambitious,  writers,  is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  genuineness  and  spontaneity  of  their  sentiment. 
They  gushed  straight  from  a  iieart  surcharged  with  melody.  There 
was  nothing  mechanical  or  made-to-order  about  their  construction. 
Their  appeal  is  everlasting — or  at  least  it  will  endure  so  long  as 
the  heart  of  man  remains  unchanged;  and  it  ir,  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  and  humblest,  without  being  lost  wlienaddrest  to  the  most 
cultured  and  refined.  For  example,  'Hard  Times  Come  Again  No 
More,'  was  written  in  1S54,  and  won  instant  popularity,  because  it 
exprest  a  prayer  that  was  eclioed  in  every  heart.  Within  the  past 
eighteen  months  these  words  iiave  been  breathed  by  the  workers 
in  mills  and  factories,  on  farms  and  in  the  forests,  in  banks  and 
in  brokers'  offices,  from  ocean  to  ocean  : 

'Tis  a  sigh  that  is  wafted  across  the  troiible-l  wave, 

'Tis  a  wail  that  is  heard  upon  the  shore, 
'Tis  a  dirge  that  is  murmured  around  the  lonely  grave, 

"Oh,  hard  times  come  again  no  more." 

"Cynical  critics,  in  the  pride  of  their  musical  attainments,  some- 
times say  that  the  P'oster  melodies  are  'simple  to  the  point  of  vul- 
garity,' and  1  once  heard  a  famous  singer  say  that  Foster's  songs 
of  sentiment  are  now  heard  only  'in  the  country  districts,  where 
the  people  know  next  to  nothing  about  music'  Altho  not  so  in- 
tended, such  criticism  is  really  the  highest  praise.  No  composer 
€ver  yet  achieved  immortality  by  virtue  of  compositions  that  could 
not  be  understood  and  appreciated  without  a  musical  education." 

Foster  was  born  near  I'ittsburg  on  July  4,  1826.  It  is  said  that 
-when  seven  years  old  he  went  into  a  siiop  one  day,  picked  up  a 
flageolet,  the  first  he  had  ever  seen,  and  alter  experimenting  a  few 
minutes  was  able  to  play  a  number  of  simple  tunes  on  it.  He  was 
frail  as  a  boy  and  never  robust  as  a  man.  He  first  essayed  com- 
position when  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  three  years  later  published 
■"Open  Thy  Lattice.  Lovt."  One  of  his  permanent  successes, 
""Uncle  Ned,"  appeared  in  1847  and  "O  Susanna,"  wiiich  followed, 
brought  him'5100.     We  read  : 

"The  check  received  for  'O  Susanna'  caused  him  to  embark  upon 
the  rather  precarious  vocation  of  song-writer;  and  for  a  time  his 
productions  were  turned  out  with  astonishing  rapidity,  meeting 
witli  a  sale  that,  at  that  period,  was  unparalleled.  Of  the 'Old 
Folks  at  Home'  300,000  copies  were  sold,  from  which  the  author 
received  $15,000  in  commissions.  Many  think  that  this  was  the 
most  popular  song  tiiat  lias  ever  been  written— and  it  is  just  as 
popular  to-day  as  it  was  before  it  lost  its  novelty.  Many  of  his 
songs  were  translated  into  ail  the  langu.iges  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Isles.     They  are  sung  to- 


day, not  only  wlierever  the  Engiisii  language  is  spoken,  but  wher- 
ever sympathy,  friendsiiip,  and  tiie  love  of  home  are  felt." 

Speaking  of  Foster's  influence  on  negro  minstrelsy  tlie  writer 
recalls  that  "minstrelsy  had  its  beginning  in  I'ittsburg,  in  iSjo,  in 
a  liighly  successful  i)erformance  of  W.  D.  Rice — who  achievetl 
fame  i)y  liis  rendition  of  /////  C'ro7C'."     He  continues  : 

"  Rice  remained  in  Pittsl)urg  for  two  years,  then  going  to  I'hila- 
(lelpiua,  Boston,  New  York,  and  England.     Everywhere  the  nov- 


STEPHFN    I'OSTF.R, 


Who  wrote  not  only  the  best  folk-songs  produced  in  this  country,  but 
reformed  and  ennobled  the  art  of  negro  minstrelsy. 

elty  of  his  performance  took  his  audiences  by  storm;  and 'Jim 
Crow,'  'Lucy  Long,'  'Coal  Black  Rose,'  'Jim  Along  Joe,'  and  the, 
other  songs  in  his  repertoire  became  internationally  famous. 
After  Rjce's  retirement,  his  art  was  neglected  for  years,  surviving 
only  in  circuses,  where  the  extravaganzist  in  burnt  cork  and  wool 
divided  honors  with  tiie  clown. 

"The  first  indication  of  progress  in  minstrelsy  was  when  two 
black-face  artists  began  to  appear  together,  accompanying  tlieir 
songs  appropriately  by  strumming  on  the  banjo.  Then  the  min- 
strels cut  loose  from  tiie  circus,  organized  in  quartets,  added  the 
violin  and  tambourine,  introduced  jokes  and  conundrums  to  enliven 
the  performance,  and  tra\-eled  from  town  to  town,  giving  'shows' 
in  halls  rented  for  that  purpose. 

"In  this  transition  stage  of  negro  minstrelsy,  the  performances 
were  crude,  cheap,  and  vulgar.  Tiie  pseudo-negro  was  made  to 
play  the  part  of  a  rather  superior  gorilla,  relying  upon  strange 
antics,  childish  tricks,  equivocal  jokes,  and  the  threadbare  song> 
of  Rice's  day  to  draw  a  crowd. 

"One  of  the  earliest  traveling  companies  of  this  kind  was  organ- 
ized and  conducted  by  Nelson  Kneass.  After  several  years  of 
moderate  success,  the  leading  i)lack-faced  comedian  of  tlie  com- 
pany, a  Mr.  Murphy,  left  the  organization,  whicii  disliatuled  in 
Pittsburg,  in  1845. 

"  .Shortly  after  the  disbanding  of  the  company,  an  enterprising 
Pittsl)urg  confectioner,  named  Andrews,  engaged  Kneass  to  gi\e 
performances  in  a  liall.  Ten  cents  admission  was  charged  at  tlie 
door,  but  tlie  value  of  the  admission  fee  was  served  in  refreshments 
at  tiie  tables  inside. 

"To  excite  interest    in    the   enterprise,  prizes   were   offered   at 
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intervals  for  the  best  comic  song  and  the  best  sentimental  song.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1845,  a  silver  cup  was  otTered  for  the  best  original 
song.  Morrison  F^oster,  a  brother  of  Stephen,  induced  the  latter, 
who  was  then  in  Cincinnati,  to  try  for  the  prize — not  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  as  a  means  of  bringing  his  productions  be- 
fore the  public.  The  song  offered  for  the  occasion  was  "Way 
Down  South  Where  the  Corn  Grows.'  If  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence was  any  criterion,  Foster  was  entitled  to  the  prize  ;  but  Kneass 
awarded  it  to  another  competitor.  That  lie  did  not  act  in  good 
faith  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  immediately  thereafter  made 
application  for  the  copyright,  in  his  own  name  as  author.  For- 
tunately his  designs  were  frustrated  by  Morrison  Foster. 

"This  occurrence  appears  to  have  decided  the  youthful  composer 
to  turn  Ids  studies  in  the  direction  of  negro  dialect.  He  remained 
in  Cincinnati  for  a  year  after  the  Kneass  competition,  writing  a 
number  of  negro  songs,  which,  however,  were  not  published  until 
after  his  return  to  Pittsburg.  For  years  after  he  began  his  career 
as  professional  song-writer,  nearly  all  his  compositions  were  of  tliis 
character." 

Tlie  influence  of  his  songs  made  an  entire  change  in  the  character 
of  negro  minstrelsy.  "The  art  was  reformed,  ennobled.  It  dealt 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  negro  character.  It  lielped  lead  the 
American  people  to  feel  that  the  negro  slave  was,  after  all,  a  human 
being,  with  tlie  same  joys  and  sorrows  common  to  the  rest  of 
mankind." 


"SOFT  SNAPS"  ENDED  AT  HARVARD 

'  I  "HE  Harvard  elective  system  was  devised  for  men  who  should 
*-  have  liberty  to  choose  studies  where  their  inclination  led 
them.  Some  did  so.  But  "the  boys,"  it  seems,  saw  in  the  plan 
mainly  a  large  offering  of  "soft  snaps,"  and  presented  themselves 
for  a  degree  after  the  completion  of  a  course  as  little  disturbing  to 
mental  placidity  as  possible.  Now  Harvard,  under  its  new  presi- 
dent, is  taking  a  step,  reactionary  so  far  as  its  own  previous  history 
is  concerned,  yet  looked  upon  outside  as  "among  the  most  impor- 
tant events  that  have  come  about  in  the  college  world  for  many 
years."  The  plan  of  unlimited  electives  is  to  be  abandoned,  and 
a  move  is  made  toward  a  new  system  calculated  to  provide  each 
student  with  "a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  one  subject,  witli  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  other  important  subjects."     It  is 


President  Lowell — "I  wonder  if  he  isn't  just  a  little  too  warm." 

— From  the  Harvard  Lampoon. 

understood  that  the  plan  contemplates  tiie  division  of  all  college 
courses  into  a  small  number  of  sections.  At  the  end  of  ids  first 
year  in  college  each  student  having  twelve  more  courses  to  pass 
before  he  gets  his  degree  will  be  required  to  take  half  of  them 
in  one  of  these  divisions  and  for  the  other  half  he  must  take  a 
small  number  of  elementary  courses  in  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  change  was  inaugurated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
overseers,  who  passed  this  vote ; 


"  I.  That  a  standing  committee  of  nine,  of  which  the  president: 
shall  be  chairman,  be  appointed  from  the  faculty,,  with  power  to- 
associate  with  itself  a  large  number  of  advisers  fon  students. 

"2.  That  the  committee  prepare  general  rules  for  the  choice  of 
electives,  to  be  approved  by  the  faculty,  based  upon  the  principle 
that  a  student  must  take  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  some- 
one field  and  that  the  rest  of  his  courses  must  be  well  distributed. 

"3.  That  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  college  each  student  be 
required  to  present  to  his  adviser  a  plan  of  study  for  the  remainder- 
of  his  college  course  and  that  the  plan  must  conform  to  the  general 
principles  laid  down  by  the  committee  unless  the  committee  is 
satisfied  that  the  student  is  earnest  and  has  sufficient  grounds  for 
departing  from  those  principles. 

"4.   That  a  student's  plan  be  subsequently  changed,  only  for  a 
cause  satisfactory  to  the  committee." 

The  change  so  early  brought  forward  in  the  administration  of 
the  new  president  is  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  the  high  faith  placed 
in  him.     Tho  President  Eliot  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  of  un- 
limited electives,  yet.  it  is  said,  had   he  remained  in  office,   the- 
Harvard  plan  would  have  received  modifications  at  Ids  own  hands. 
A  number  of  other  colleges  and  universities  have  anticipated  Har-. 
vard  in  narrowing  the  freedom  of  choice  of  undergraduates.     In. 
such  quarters  criticism  of  Harvard  has  not  been  sparing.     The 
New  York  Evening  Post  cites  one,  with   comment   in   rebuttal. 
Thus  : 

"A  professor  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Law,  in  an  article  just 
printed  in  The  Columbia  University  Quarterly^  says  :  '  It  was  upon 
the  misconception  that  education  meant  an  accumulation  in  the 
student's  mind  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  undigested  facts  and  of 
disassociated  ideas  that  the  very  liberal  elective  system  in  colleges- 
was  based.'  This  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  it  is  almost  the 
opposite  of  the  truth.  When  a  reaction  takes  place  against  a  sys- 
tem which  was  at  first  hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause  and  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  it  is  curious  how  ready  people 
are  to  call  the  men  of  the  preceding  generation  nothing  better  than 
fools.  The  accumulation  of  a  'mass  of  facts,'  heterogeneous  or 
homogeneous,  was  the  very  thing  that  President  Eliot  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  movement  cared  least  for  ;  and  it  was  an  undervalu- 
ation, not  an  overvaluation,  of  such  accumulation,  that  formed  part 
of  their  motive  in  throwing  overboard  the  old  curriculum.  What 
they  wished  to  accomplish  was  to  put  life  into  the  student's  inter-- 
est  in  his  studies  by  giving  him  freedom  of  choice;  what  they 
aimed  at  was  reality  and  significance  in  college  studies,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  meaningless  accumulation  which  they  felt  that  the 
old  curriculum  represented  in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students.  Their  c  ror  was  not  in  seeking  something  that  was  not 
worth  while;  it  was  c  .at,  in  a  too  close  concentration  of  their 
thoughts  upon  a  single  desideratum,  they  lost  sight  of  other  aspects- 
of  the  question  of  education  which  are  even  more  important,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  is  now  recognized  as  having  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Their  hobby  was  not  a  bad  thing  in  itself;  but  they 
rode  it  too  hard,  as  many  have  thought  all  along,  and  as  almost 
everybody  sees  now." 

The  new  .scheme,  this  journal  observes,  aims  to  substitute  "some- 
thing approaching  the  coherence  and  balance  of  the  old  college 
course,  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  successful  in  building  up, 
generation  after  generation,  men  who  justly,  bore  the  title  of 
gentleman  and  scholar." 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  when  interviewed  by  the  New  York 
Eve/ling  Siui  on  the  subject  of  free  electives,  is  reported  to  have- 

sairi  : 

"  .Almost  all  of  the  colleges  have  felt  these  evils  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Some  have  tried  to  avoid  them  by  stopping  shoit  of 
the  principle  of  free  election.  In  tiie  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
for  instance,  the  student  elects  not  individual  studies,  but  a  group' 
of  studies  suited  to  his  taste..  The  same  system  has  prevailed  at 
Princeton  and  in  other  colleges  of  the  Middle  States.  The  academic- 
department  at  Yale,  without  definitely  insisting  on  the  grouping 
of  studies,  has  tried  to  secure  coherence  in  the  course  by  having 
relatively  few  electives  in  freshman  year  and  by  insisting  on  cer- 
tain rules  regarding  the  sequence  of  subjects  to  be  pursued  after- 
ward. It  can  not  be  said  that  any  of  these  means  was  wholljr 
successful." 
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MR.  BALFOUR   AGAINST  TOLSTOY 

'^"'OLSTOY  found  a  combatant  of  equal  metal  the  other  day  in 
-^  Oxford  when  Mr.  Balfour  set  out  to  answer  the  question 
"What  is  Art  ?"  The  Russian  is  well  known  to  have  jumped  the 
estlietic  question  entirely  and  declared  that  the  only  thing  worth 
considering  about  a  work  of  art  is  whether  it  subserves  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  or  religion.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  Romanes  lecture 
on  "Criticism  and  Beauty,"  took  the  opposite  stand,  so  we  gather 
from  the  reports,  placing  the  Tolstoyan  view  absolutely  and  funda- 
mentally in  the  wrong.  In  T/w  .Vatioii  (London)  we  read  this 
paragraph  from  the  lecture  : 

"There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  merely  common,  but  almost 
universal,  to  ask  :  Does  such  a  work  subserve  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion  .'  Does  it  help  the  .State  ?  Does  it  lead  to 
any  useful  practical  end.''  .  .  .  Now.  again,  I  venture  to  say  that 
these  questions  are  no  longer  put.  You  will  not  tind  in  any  com- 
petent modern  critic  the  serious  consideration  of  sucli  a  question 
with  regard  to  a  picture,  a  poem,  a  statue,  or  a  symphony;  you 
will  not  find  him  asking:  What  end.  outside  the  production  of  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  does  this  subserve  ?  You  will  find  him  ask- 
ing :  Is  it  a  beautiful  work  of  art  .'  .And  that  is  the  only  question 
with  which  primarily  he  is  concerned." 

Mr.  Balfour  escapes  the  criticism  of  the  moralists  by  dividing 
up  the  sum  of  the  emotions  into  groups,  some  leading  to  action 
and  others  not.  Quite  naturally  he  places  the  esthetic  emotion  in 
the  latter  group,  giving  it  the  highest  place  as  a  sub-class  "in  a 
much  larger  group  of  emotions  which  do  not  suggest  or  lead  to 
action."  "  If  we  enjoy  a  picture  or  a  poem  or  a  symphony,  our  en- 
joyment does  not  go  beyond  itself;  it  does  not  drive  us  into  the 
practical  world  at  all."  There  is  another  class,  he  adds,  "a  mucii 
greater  class  of  emotions  which  do  lead  naturally  to  action,  which 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  esthetic  class  in  its  wider  as- 
pect." This  other  class  "  extends  over  the  whole  area  of  conscious 
life.  At  the  higher  end  of  the  scale  they  rise  to  the  greatest  feel- 
ings of  which  human  nature  is  capalile — the  love  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial, the  love  of  God,  of  humanity,  of  country,  of  family." 

On  the  subject  of  criticism.  .Mi-.  BallOiir  seemed  to  ^.eave  the 
critic  badly  stranded.  .Such  at  least  is  the  impression  gained  by 
T/ic  Saturday  Review  (London),  which  reports  him  thus: 

"We  can  imagine  that  there  are  not  a  few  critics  to-day  who  will 
feel  a  little  unsettled  by  .what  Mr.  Balfour  said  at  Oxford  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  down  many  of  these 
ways  that  lose  themselves  where  dogmatism  ends  and  faith  begins. 
Now  it  is  the  path  of  esthetic  criticism  that  lie  follows.  For  ages 
men  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  energy  into  the  criti- 
cism of  art  and  literature.  Yet  the  total  achievement  has  not  been 
great.  All  the  rules,  from  those  of  Aristotle  onward,  have  broken 
down.  The  men  who  framed  the  rules  were  often  the  men  who 
disregarded  them.  The  failure  to  get  any  satisfying  esthetic  rule 
is  revealed  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  graft  esthetics 
onto  morality,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Milton  never  wrote  worse  than  when  he  was  justifying  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,  and  that  Ruskin,  in  spite  of  his  ideas  about  art  and 
morality,  broke  through  his  own  principles  repeatedly,  because  he 
was  too  good  an  esthete  to  trust  to  the  application  of  his  own  for- 
mula. Not  only  are  there  no  discoverable  laws  by  which  beauty 
may  be  enmeshed  ;  but  the  transitory  rules  framed  from  age  to  age 
are  from  age  to  age  mutually  hostile.  In  the  same  age  they  are 
hostile  from  man  to  man,  and  in  the  same  man  they  are  hostile 
from  the  man  in  his  nonage  to  the  man  who  has  educated  his  sensi- 
bility. The  Greeks  derived  esthetic  delight  from  barbarous  music. 
Mr.  Balfour  derived  esthetic  delight  from  bad  story-books  in  his 
Eton  days.  What  is  here  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  't  It  is  just  this 
—that  the  laws  of  criticism  have  been  mostly  impertinent :  and 
that  since  good  and  bad  art  (as  in  our  impertinence  we  term  it) 
may  each  raise  in  men's  minds  the  same  pure  esthetic  emotion, 
therefore  there  is  'no  philosophical  or  logical  method  of  attaching 
esthetic  emotion  to  the  moving  wheels  of  the  great  system  of  which 
we  form  a  part.'  In  fact,  high  esthetic  emotion  takes  its  place  be- 
side high  moral  feeling,  and  is  not  to  be  assayed  by  the  coarse  tests 
of  human  logic." 


WILLIAM   WATSON'S  SANITY 

"\  T  OW  that  revelations  have  been  made  by  William  Watson's. 
*-  ^  brother  concerning  the  sad  mental  state  of  the  poet,  the 
general  newspaper  verdict  upon  his  recent  utterances  is  happily 
reversed.  It  was  at  times  hinted  that  the  outbreak  against  the 
.Asquith  family  was  to  be  explained  as  a  resurgence  of  the  mental 
aberration  that  visited  the  poet  in  1802  ;  but  as  the  event  occurred 
nearly  a  generation  ago  its  recurrence  was  suggested  only  as  a  pos- 


.MR.     BALFOUR    IN    THE    SHELUONIAN    THEATER,   OXFOKU, 

Turning  aside  from  politics  to  deliver  the  Komanes  lecture.  He  is 
said  to  have  tallced  on  abstract  questions  of  esthetics  for  over  two 
liours  with  no  more  notes  to  guide  him  than  could  be  scribbled  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope 

sible  alternative  to  a  less  charitable  explanation  of  Mr.  Watson'.s 
utterances.  Individuals  as  well  as  journals  are  now  hastening  to 
make  amends  for  hasty  misjudgment.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son Watson,  of  Montreal,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's 
earlier  attack  was  published  first  in  the  New  ^'ork  E^'e/ii/if^  j/ai/. 
It  has  gained  considerable  currency  since  in  other  jouinals  and 
it  runs  in  this  wise  : 

"There  were  two  almost  concurrent  events  which,  relatively 
small  as  they  may  seem  to-day,  were  most  momentous  to  him  then, 
and  which  were  the  contributoiy  causes  of  a  profound  niental 
excitement,  which  culminated  in  mental  chaos. 

"In  October,  1S92,  Lord  Alfred  Tennvson  died.  Immediately 
on  the  tidings  of  his  death  reaching  Lonilon  The  Ilfuslrated  Lon- 
don News  telegraphed  my  brother  a  request  for  a  brief  commemo- 
rative poem  to  appear  in  the  following  issue  of  that  journal. 
Moved  by  an  exalted  ambition  to  produce  a  lyrical  tribute,  which 
should  be  a  worthy  offering  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  death 
had  filled  the  world  with  grief,  and  limited  as  he  was  to  time  for 
his  great  effort,  William  Watson  for  fifty  consecutive  hours,  with- 
out a  break  for  either  rest  or  respite  and  barely  touching  food  of 
any  kind,  worked  in  almost  tremulous  eagerness  and  anxiety,  his 
whole  mind  vibrating  in  painful  sympathy  with  his  theme;  and. 
instead  of  thj?  'brief  poem  '  that  had  been  requested,  delivered  to 
the  London  .\'ews  his  immortal  "Lachrym.r  .Musarum,'  a  poem  of 
which  Mr.   (Gladstone  said  to  her  late   .Majesty  (jueen    \'ictoria 
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that  in  his  opinion  it  was  'greater  than  Tennyson's  own  "Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  ' 

"Early  in  November,  1902,  a  letter  (the  original  is  before  me  as 
I  write)  was  sent  to  my  brother  from  the  Premier's  official  resi- 
dence informing  him  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  pleased  to 
'recommend  him  for  an  immediate  grant  of  ^200  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,'  reserving  the  question  of  a  civil-list  pension  for 
further  consideration. 

"And  now  I  must  disclose  the  fact  that  up  to  tlie  time  of  that 
letter  my  brother  had  been  for  years  contending  with  adverse 
pecuniary  circumstances,  at  times  utterly  disheartened  by  apparent 
lack  of  recognition,  and  dismayed  by  the  seeming  hopelessness  of 
the  strife.  And  when  the  great  news  came  of  that  'immediate  grant 
of  ^200'  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  it  was  like  a  verital)le  ava- 
lanche of  good  fortune  to  him  ;  it  was  like  a  sudden  recall  to  one 
that  had  been  long  exiled.  But  it  was  more,  much  more.  Coming 
to  him  as  it  did,  when  he  was  physically  fevered  and  mentally  un- 
strung by  that  prolonged  nervous  concentration  on  his  sad  task,  it 
was  too  much  :  it  was  more  tlian  he  could  bear.  The  burden  of 
years  had  been  lifted  in  a  moment.  To  his  mother  he  said  that 
day,  in  pathetic  memory  of  the  past:  'No  more  dark  days  now, 
mother  ;  no  more  dark  days  !' 

"  But  only  a  week  later,  and  it  became  evident  beyond  all  doubt 
that  his  mental  balance  was  gone.  Sudden  success  and  joy  had 
told  on  him  more  than  all  adversity  and  pain.  And  now  I  must 
refer  to  a  peculiar  feature  of  that  mental  ailment  which  has  its 
parallel  again  to-day.  In  the  lirst  few  weeks  he  who  would  not 
bruise  a  worm  was  dominated  by  the  single  idea  that  he  had  a 
mission  to  accomplish  against  certain  persons  in  exalted  stations 
in  England  ;  the  most  of  his  talk  being  in  that  strain.  And  be  it 
said  here  that  those  very  persons  were  they  to  whom  afterward  he 
showed  himself  most  sincerely  devoted  and  loyal." 

Mr.  Watson,  the  brother,  confesses  that  he  can  not  assign  definite 
cause,  but  "any  one  who  deeply  reads  or  carefully  analyzes  the 
'Sonnets  to  Miranda  '  may  possibly  for  himself  tind  therein  a  clue." 
He  speaks  thus  of  the  events  of  to-day  : 

"The  poet  has  come  to  America  with  a  deeply  rooted  belief  that 
he  has  a  mission  of  hostility  against  a  certain  family  in  high  station 
in  England.  Nothing  can  dissuade  him  from  that  wild  infatuation, 
which  is  controlling  him  night  and  day.  Terrible  things,  absolutely 
'  unforgivable'  things,  have  been  lightly  hurled  at  that  distinguished 
family;  things  that  have  no  manner  of  justification  or  defense; 
things  which  it  must  be  admitted  seem  to  brand  the  author  of  them 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  our  toleration  forever. 

"And  yet,  when  1  have  put  it  in  that  way,  1,  who  alone  have  the 
right  to  speak  out,  say  deliberately,  in  full  knowledge  and  with 
full  emphasis,  that  those  things  are  in  no  sense  the  responsible 
utterances  of  the  poet^  William  Watson.  They  are  the  outcome  of 
a  mental  malady  alien  to  himself,  and  when  he  returns  to  himself 
the  William  Watson  we  knew  will  regret  and  condemn  them  with 
burning  words  and  bitter  tears. 

"And  that  manifesto — full  of  its  utterly  insignilicant  details 
about  teas  and  talks  and  void  of  all  dignity  and  grace — what  of  it  .'' 
The  liand  that  wrote  it  was  truly  the  hand  of  my  brother,  but  not 
so  much  as  one  solitary  sentence  of  it  was  his,  not  a  line,  not  a 
word  ;  and  when  the  poet  is  rehabilitated  his  lips  will  unsparingly 
condemn  what  the  hand  has  done,  but  to  which  his  real  mind  has 
never  given  assent." 

This  letter,  which  does  so  much  to  rehabilitate  the  poet  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  brings  forth  one  in  response  from  the  new  Mrs. 
Watson  that  seems  to  uncover  a  family  difference.  From  Havana 
Mrs.  Watson  writes  : 

"To  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"Havana,  Cuba,  December  22. — Robinson  Watson's  message  is 
a  wicked  attempt  to  ruin  my  husband's  (Mr.  William  Watson)  repu- 
tation in  America.    It  accords  well  with  his  conduct  for  years  past; 

"Maureen  Watson." 

The  Tribune  goes  on  to  give  this  account  of  the  new  figure  in 
the  scene : 

"Mrs.  William  Watson  has  proved  herself  militantly loyal  to  her 
husband.  By  her  personal  charm  she  has  furnished  a  touch  of 
romance  to  what  has  been  otherwise  an  unpleasant  incident.  She 
is  petite  and  very  young,  with  typical  blue-gray  Irish  eyes  under 
dark  lashes." 


NAIVETE  OF  OUR   DRAMA 

A   FTER  a  critical  look  around  at  the  older  theaters  in  New 
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York,   Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  dramatic  critic  of  tlie   London 


Times,  says  he  can  "understand  why  New  York  has  determined 
to  have  a  New  Theater,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  a  New  Theater, 
for  a  change."  He  does  not  utterly  condemn  the  "typical  speci- 
mens of  the  ordinary  American  drama "  which  he  sees  here,  but 
seems  to  find  them  mildly  amusing.  He  writes  to  his  paper  that 
"ordinary  American  and  ordinary  English  drama  are  both — ordi- 
nary," but  between  the  two  varieties  he  seems  to  tiiink  the  Ameri- 
can sort  is  "a  little  more  sentimental,  more  romantic,  more  melo- 
dramatic— in  a  word,  more  unsophisticated — than  ours."  The 
American  drama,  moreover — 

"has,  as  we  should  say,  a  certain  'old-fashioned  '  air.  It  is  to-day 
more  or  less  what  ours  was  the  day  before  yesterday.  There  is 
that  slight  difference.  There  are  also  slight  differences  in  point 
of  view,  in  local  color,  and  in  local  idiom.  But  the  subject-matter 
on  both  stages  is  very  mucii  tiie  same. 

"Thus  here,  as  in  London,  'newspaper  plays'  are  just  now  in 
vogue,  and  here,  as  in  London,  it  is  wise  perhaps  to  take  newspaper 
plays  with  a  grain  of  salt.  At  the  same  time  it  is  natural  for  an 
English  journalist  to  prefer  the  American  newspaper  play,  because 
lie  is  less  likely  to  detect  its  departures  from  reality.  'The  Fourth 
Estate,'  at  Wallack's,  by  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and  Harriet 
Ford,  may  or  may  not  be  veracious,  but  is  certainly  amusing.  It 
is  amusing  in  its  bland  assumption,  which  no  one  seems  to  dream 
of  questioning  here,  that  the  proper  function  of  a  modern  news- 
paper editor  is  to  be  a  supreme  justiciary  or  avenging  deity,  purg- 
ing the  State  of  its  noxious  elements  by  the  cathartic  of  publicity. 
It  is  amusing  in  its  realistic  presentation  of  the  bustle  and  hustle, 
the  shirt-sleeves  and  the  slang,  the  clattering  linotypes,  and  all  the 
other  strepitous  details  of  the  newspaper  cuisine.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly amusing  to  a  Londoner,  in  the  light  of  a  recent  incident 
not  far  from  Fleet  Street,  in  its  picture  of  the  advertiser  as  tyrant. 
This  tyrant,  it  seems,  employs  in  America  a  professional  minion 
or 'newspaper  lobbyist,' whose  business  it  is  to  act  as  censor  of 
any  news-matter  or  comment  affecting  his  clients'  interest." 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas'  play,  "The  Harvest  Moon,"  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Americans  are  naive  in  their  acceptance  of  types 
un-American.  This  is  proven  to  him  by  the  figure  of  a  French- 
man, Monsietir  Vavin.  This  gentleman,  who  is  represented  as  a 
world-famous  dramatist  and  a  member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise, 
would,  Mr.  Walkley  thinks,  "agreeably  surprize  the  Parisians." 
But  Mr.  Walkley  always  sugars  his  pill  with  a  little  deprecation,  as 
in  this  instance : 

"After  all,  there  have,  in  years  gone  by,  been  quite  as  absurd 
Frenchmen  to  be  seen  on  the  London  stage.  But  to-day  in  any 
West  End  theater  comparable  to  the  Garrick  in  New  York  this 
particular  naivete  would  not  be  possible — and  just  there,  perhaps, 
one  touches  the  feature  of  the  New  York  theater  which  'leaps  at 
the  eyes  '  of  the  Londoner;  it  is  more  naive  than  ours.  Playgoers 
here  seem  to  be  more  credulous,  less  intent  upon  testing  fiction  by 
fact,  more  prone  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  the  real  for  the  delight 
of  the  romantic.  One  may  discern  that  tendency,  I  venture  to 
think,  in  other  regions  besides  the  theatrical.  What,  to  take  the 
most  familiar  instance,  is  the  typical  American  newspaper  of  to- 
day, with  its  ruthless  sacrifice  of  accuracy  to  picturesqueness,  with 
its  persistent  determination  to  make  every  piece  of  news  a  thrill, 
if  not  a  great  engine  for  romanticizing  the  events  of  every-day  life  .' 
New  Yorkers,  you  will  sometimes  hear,  do  not  take  these  typical 
newspapers  seriously,  but  the  fact  that  they  take  them  at  all  argues 
a  certain  naivete,  a  certain  temperamental  craving  for  the  illusion 
that  life  is  more  'two-pence  colored'  than  it  really  is.  And  so  one 
need  not  be  surprized  zX  Monsieur  Vavin  in  'The  Harvest  Moon.' 
He  is  not  like  any  Frenchman  in  France,  but  he  is  just  what  a 
Frenchman  would  be  made  out  to  be  by  the  enterprising  New  York 
reporter  sent  out  to  interview  him  at  Sandy  Hook.  ...  His  even- 
ing clothes  consist  largely  of  black  velvet ;  he  has  that  peculiar 
manner  and  'patter  'which  always  suggest  that  the  speaker  is  about 
to  produce  a  live  rabbit  and  a  bowl  of  goldfish  from  under  his  hat ; 
he  shrugs,  he  grimaces,  he  gesticulates,  he  sobs  with  emotion,  .  .  . 
oh  !  he's  tremendously  exotic  \^Mo7isieur  Vavin,  so  tremendously, 
so  laboriously  exotic  as  to  be  unmistakably  home-grown." 
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Burr,  Anna  Robeson.  The  Autobiography.  Svo, 
pp.  451.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     S2  net. 

A  work  founded  upon  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  two  hundred  and  sixty  capital  auto- 
biographies. Of  these  the  writer  selects  as 
the  three  great  archetypes,  Caesar,  Augus- 
tine, and  Cardan.  Altho  the  "Commen- 
taries" do  not  exactly  contain  a  biography, 
yet  inasmuch  as  they  describe  what  the 
writer  himself  had  done  and  lay  bare  his 
character  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  au- 
tobiographical and  forerunners  of  like 
works,  say,  by  Sully,  or  Lord  Roberts. 
The  Confessions  of  Augustine  belong  dis- 
tinctly to  this  class  of  literature,  and  re- 
veal not  only  the  author's  life,  but  his 
spiritual  experience.  But  the  physician 
Cardan  was  the  most  systematic  of  early 
autobiographists.  Of  course  he  wrote  in 
Latin.  Cardan  was  in  deadly  earnest  in 
all  he  wrote,  was  superstitious,  and  learned- 
Cardan  certainly  is  a  more  natural  link 
than  either  Caesar  or  Augustine  with  such 
works  as  those  of  Rousseau,  George  Sand, 
or  Goethe.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  see 
in  Cardan  not  only  an  archetj^pe  but  a  pro- 
totype of  modern  autobiography.  If  Bal- 
zac described  himself  in  Lucius  de  Roben- 
pre,  and  Walter  Pater  revealed  his  own 
spiritual  experience  in  Marius  the  Epi- 
curean, they  were  simply  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  mathematician,  astrologer, 
philosopher,  gambler,  and  charlatan  of 
Pavia. 

The  wealth  of  material  which  lay  under 
the  hands  of  this  author  has  made  necessary 
great  condensation  in  her  work.  She  is, 
however,  perfectly  systematic  and  schol- 
arly in  her  style  and  arrangement,  and  we 
regret  that  we  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon 
her  essays  on  "Autobiography  as  Related 
to  Fiction";  and  as  inspired  by  "The  Re- 
lations of  the  Sexes. ' '  She  is  also  unusually 
suggestive  in  her  generalizations  on  "Hu- 
mor," "Self-Esteem,"  "Work  and  Aims," 
"Genius  and  Character,"  as  influencing  the 
result  of  self- portraiture.  The  whole  ad- 
mirable work  is  of  much  literary  interest, 
and  should  be  the  parent  of  many  books. 

Burton,  Ernest  Dewitt.  Biblical  Ideas  of  Atone- 
ment. Their  History  and  Significance.  lamo,  pp. 
33  5.     Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Burton,  Marion  Le  Roy.  The  Problem  of  Evil. 
A  Criticism  of  the  Augustinian  Point  of  View.  i2mo, 
pp.  234.     Chicago:    Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Cameron,  W.  J.  Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  103.  New 
York:   Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 


C'asson,  Herbert  X.  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick. 
His  Life  and  Work.  Illustrated,  ijmo,  pp.  264. 
Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Chance,  Mrs.  Burton.  The  Care  of  the  Child. 
I  2mo,  pp.  242.     Penn  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  a  simple  but  com])lete  account  of 
how  babies  and  children,  wlio  ha\e  learned 
to  walk  and  talk,  are  to  l)e  brought  up  in 
the  way  they  should  grow  and  go.  It  is  not 
a  medical  book  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
but  purposes  to  give  to  the  young  mother 
the  information  she  would  have  to  seek 
from  the  written  page  unless  she  had  some 
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Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting." 


LOUISA   MAY    ALCOTT, 

Of  whom  a  biography  by  Belle  Moses  was  recently 
published. 

experienced  person  of  years  in  her  house 
when  she  began  to  undertake  woman's 
most  important  function,  the  bearing, 
rearing,  and  education  of  babies.  The 
book  is  certainly  calculated  to  serve  this 
purpose,  being  well  arranged  and  well 
written. 

Chester,  George  Randolph.  The  Cash  Intrigue. 
A  Fantastic  Melodrama  of  Modern  Finance.  Illus 
trated.  ismo,  pp.  391.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 

Cleaves,  Margaret  A.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Neurasthene.  As  Told  by  One  of  Them,  i  2mo,  pp. 
246.     Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Clouston,  J,  Storer.  The  Prodigal  Father,  i^mo, 
pp.  3SI.     New  York:    Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction  and  Con- 
crete in  Kailroad  Construction.  Treatises  on 
Concrete  for  Railroad  Engineers  and  Contractors, 
i^mo,  pp.  228.  New  York:  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Co.     Si  each. 

Cramp,  Walter  S.  The  Biter.  i2mo,  pp.  250. 
Boston;   C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Crane,  Frank.  The  Song  of  the  Infinite.  A 
Monograph  on  The  One  Hundred  and  Third  Psalm. 
i6mo.  i)p.  (>$.     Boston:    Pilgrim  Press.     50  cents  net. 

Curtis,  Alice  Turner.  Grandpa's  Little  Girls  and 
Their  Friends.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  190.  Phila- 
delphia:  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Dyson,  C.  C.  Madame  dc  Maintenon:  Her  Life 
tnd  Times.    Pp.316.    New  York:   John  Lane  Co.  84. 

That  the  woman  who  became  the  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  most  corrupt  as 
well  as  the  most  brilliant  court  of  France 
will  always  remain  an  enigma  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  present  volume. 
To  quote  from  the  book:  "At  St.  Cyr 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  looked  upon  as 
a  saint,  at  the  Court  she  was  considered 
by  many  a  hypocrite,  at  Paris  a  person  of 
wit,  in  the  rest  of  Europe  an  immoral 
woman."      In   attempting  to  throw  some 


light  on  certain  phases  of  her  long  and 
eventful  career,  the  writer  has  not  only 
consulted  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject,  but  has  had  frequent  recourse  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon 's  own  correspond- 
ence. In  regard  to  the  alleged  marriage 
with  the  "grand  monarch,"  there  appear 
to  be  sufficient  proofs  that  such  a  union 
actually  existed,  altho  it  was  a  strictly 
morganatic  one.  It  at  least  eiiahlod 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  become  an  ines- 
timable power  for  good  in  Louis'  private 
life — a  life  that  afiforded  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  rcforination.  A  desire  to  serve 
her  sovereign  rather  than  any  deep  love 
for  splendor  seems  to  have  actuated  her 
acceptance  of  the  kingly  honor.  Surely 
the  dazzling  life  of  the  Court  furnishes  no 
key  to  the  situation.  "I  am  like  one,"  she 
writes,  "who  is  behind  the  scenes  at  a 
theater,  seeing  only  the  machinery  and  all 
that  is  disagreeable.  Peoj)le  who  see  the 
Court  from  the  outside  are  enchanted. 
Underneath  the  outside  brilliance  I  see 
passions  of  all  sorts,  hatred,  meannesses, 
unreasonable  ambitions,  envy,  treachery, 
all  for  trifles  and  smoke."  A  summary  of 
her  character  would  involve  many  contra- 
dictory characteristics.  Marked  traits 
were  fondness  for  children  and  simplicity 
of  living,  a  certain  austerity  of  manner 
and  thought,  a  deeply  religious  sense,  and 
fondness  for  philanthropy. 

Earl,  John  Prescott.  The  School  Team  in  Camp. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  331.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Co. 

Eaton,  Paul  W.  The  Treasure.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,pp.  410.    New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &Co.    $1.50. 

Edmison,  John  P.  Stories  from  the  Norseland. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  337.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Co. 

Fagan,  James  O.  Labor  and  the  Railroads.  Svo, 
pp.  164.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

The  great  labor  problem  before  the  coun- 
try at  present  concerns  three  parties,  the 
capitalist,  the  employee,  and  the  public. 
These  are  each  seeking  to  promote  their 
own  interests  or  rights  as  they  call  them. 
The  capitalist  is  often  forced  to  fight  both 
the  employee  and  the  public,  while  the  em- 
ployee is  often  apt  to  think  that  the  cap- 
italist is  his  enemy.  The  author  of  the 
present  little  volume  has  tried  to  state  the 
true  condition  of  things  as  regards  rail- 
roads. In  no  form  of  industry  has  so  much 
been  done  bv  legislation  and  cross-legisla- 
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tion.  In  no  branch  -of  labor  has  the  em- 
ployee so  much  at  stake.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  those  employed  by  the  great 
railway  corporations  receive  at  least  40 
per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings.  Mr.  Fagan 
shows  that  these  emploj^ces  haA^e  a  great 
responsibility  with  regard  both  to  the 
service  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  the 
companies.  He  points  out  how  ignorant 
and  hasty  legislation  may  injure  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  railroad  and  threaten  the  pros- 
perity of  all  engaged  in  prosecuting  its 
work.  The  book  is  eminently  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  tone  and  no  one  can  read  it 
without  gaining  a  clearer  and  juster  idea 
of  the  claims  of  labor  and  capital  in  rail- 
roading. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Illustrated  by  Edmund  Dulac.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  &  Co.      Folio.     $5. 

The  old  maxim  u.sed  to  be  nl  pictura 
poesis.  In  modem  times  we  are  unreason- 
able enough  to  desire  the  picture  and  the 
poem  side  by  side.  In  no  more  beautiful 
form  could  they  be  set  forth  than  in  this 
sumptuous  publication  which  eclipses  ever}' 
other  edition  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Foster,  John  W.  Diplomatic  Memoirs.  2  vols., 
8vo.  Illustrated.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $6  net. 

These  volumes  contain  a  personal  record 

and  are  therefore  to  be  differentiated  clearly 

from     Mr.     Foster's     three    earlier    works 

dealing  also  with  diplomatic  subjects.      His 

career  in  the  American  diplomatic  ser\-ice 

has  been  perhaps  the  most  notable  in  the 

past   one   or   two  generations.      Beginning 

as  our  minister  to  Mexico,   he  served  his 

country  in  Russia.  Spain,  China,  and  Japan, 

in  one  or  two  instances  going  twice  as  our 

representati\e  in  a  foreign  country.      Mr. 

Foster  was  prominent  also  in  the  Bering  Sea 

Arbitration;     the    annexation    of    Hawaii; 

•the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute;    the  Hague 

Peace      Conference;       and     ga\e     notable 

service  to  China  in  the  negotiations  for  a 

treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  at  the  close  of 

the    war    between     tho'^e    countries.       He 


retired  from  diplomatic  ser\-ice,  now 
many  years  ago,  in  order  that  he  might 
practise  law  in  Washington,  and  thus 
secure  for  his  family  and  himself  a  compe- 
tence. His  "Memoirs"  reflect  the  type  of 
man  he  is.  They  are  sane,  practical, 
truthful,  and  are  always  interesting, — in 
part  interesting  because  of  those  qualities, 


DR.   HOWARD   H.^^GAMAN    HALL, 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
i)eing  Honorary  President  and  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
President. 


IDHN    W.    FOSTER, 

Whose  "  Diplomatic  Memoirs  "  have  just  been 
piibiislied. 

and  in  jjart  because  they  deal  with  notable 
events  and  make  a  real  contribution  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  them. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1909,  of  the 
-American  -Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  April  26,  1909. 
Founded  by  Andrew  H.  Green  and  Incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1895.  Il- 
lustrated.     i2mo,  pp.  309.     Albany:  J.  B.  Lyon  Co. 

This  annual  report  of  the  Scenic  Society, 
compiled  by  its  secretary,  Dr.  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall,  illustrates  the  patriotic 
and  beneficent  w'ork  in  which  the  society 
for  many  years  has  been  engaged.  For  its 
services  in  securing  for  the  public,  throtigh 
purchase  by  the  State,  Stony  Point,  Wat- 
kins  Glen,  and  Letchworth  Park,  and  in 
caring  for  them  as  State  custodian,  large 
obligations  have  been  incurred.  No  other 
of  the  so-called  patriotic  societies  is  doing 
\\ork  quite  so  disinterested  and  intelligent. 

.\mong  the  topics  discust  in  the  report  for 
tliis  year  are  Watkins  Glen,  the  improve- 
ments already  made  there  and  those  in 
prospect  under  the  direction  of  the  society; 
Letchworth  Park,  its  present  state  and  the 
dangers  that  threaten  it  at  the  hands  of 
\andalistic  promoters;  the  Yonkers  Manor 
Hall,  title  to  which  recently  became  vested 
in  the  State;  the  Fire  Island  State  Reser- 
vation; the  creation  of  the  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake  Park  in  Bronx  Borough,  Xew  York 
the  preservation  of  St.  John's  Chapel  in 
Xew  York;  the  saving  of  the  Thomas 
Paine  House  at  New  Rochelle;  landmarks 
at  West  Point;  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  Kingston;  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Adirondack  forests;  the 
State  Reservation  at  Saratoga  Springs; 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls;  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  case;  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Grand     Canon     monument: 


and,  in  an  appendix,  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Memorial  Arch  at  Stony  Point;  a 
sketch  of  Fort  Lee,  X.  J.,  by  Dr.  Hall;  an 
article  on  the  spoliation  of  Xiagara  Fall,^, 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer;  and  finally,  an 
important  contribution  to  local  and  pre- 
historic history,  a  sketch  of  Kanadesaga, 
by  Dr.  Hall,  Kanadesaga  being  an  Indian 
village  near  the  present  town  of  Geneva, 
X.  Y. 

Hare,  Christopher.  Felicita — A  Romance  of  Old 
Siena.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  278.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Hare,  T.  Truxtun.  A  Junior  in  the  Line.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  346.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Haultain,  Arnold.  Hints  for  Lovers.  i6mo,  pp. 
308.      Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

Hill,  Frederick  Trevor.  Lincoln's  Legacy  of  In- 
spiration. Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  60.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Knopf,  S.  Adolphus.  Tuberculosis  a  Preventable 
and  Curable  Disease.  8vo,  pp.  392.  Moflfat,  Yard 
&  Co.     S2  net. 

The  great  publicity  which  has  been 
recently  given  in  this  country  to  the  scourge 
of  tuberculosis,  how  it  is  to  be  prev^ented, 
cured  and,  if  possible,  eventually  eradicated, 
makes  the  appearance  of  this  work  im- 
peratively necessary  and  opportune.  The 
author  of  it  is  one  of  the  best  authorities 
we  have  on  the  subject  he  here  under- 
takes to  treat  with  a  firm  and  confident 
grasp  that  will  meet  with  a  grateful  response 
from  all  those  who  have  need  of  the  counsel 
which  he  gives.  He  has  produced  a  work 
brimful  of  information  which  is  made 
clearer  by  hosts  of  illustrations,  and  his 
optimistic  but  well-grounded  enthusiasm 
appeals  to  patients,  physicians,  sanitarians, 
to  educators  and  teachers,  and  finally  to  the 
statesmaA  and  legislator  who  can  bring 
the  law  to  bear  upon  the  safeguarding  of 
the  national  health.  The  style  of  the  book 
is  free  from  technicalities  and,  while  teacli- 
ing  the  patient  and  his  friends  what  their 
part  is  in  the  general  way  of  healthful 
habits  and  precaution,  he  leaves  the  rest  to 
the  instructions  of  the  physician  who  is  in 
charge  of  a  particular  case.  This  is  a 
volume  which  will  bring  hopefulness  into 
the  life  of  many  an  afflicted  sufferer.  It 
will  show  parents  how  the  "Great  White 
Plague"  may  be  kept  from  their  home 
(Coitthnted  on  page  28) 
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It's  All 

In  the  Heater 

Comfort  in  cold  weather 
—all  that  the  word  "home" 
implies — is  bound  up  in 
the  heater.  The  home  that 
you  are  so  proud  of  will 
prove  cheerless  and  dreary, 
when  winter  comes,  with- 
out  an   efficient   furnace. 


|^ichard$on  ^  0o(jnton  Qo.'s 


"PERFECT" 


Fresh 
Warm  Air 


HEATERS 


are  "Perfect"  air  circulating  heat  producers.  They  have  300%  more 
heating  surface  than  any  other  heater.  They  are  the  most  hygienic  and 
economical  system  you  can  install — use  less  coal — give  more  heat,  better 
ventilation    and     more     solid    comfort    to     the     ton     than    any   other    make. 

If  you  would  know  why  Our  Heaters  give  three  times  more  heat  at  less  fuel  expense 
than  any  other,  write  for  our  latest  book — "Truth  About  Heating."  We  send  it  free. 

Richardson  ^  Boqnton  Co. 

"  V.  ESTABLISHED  ^^  '^  13  3  7  ^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HEATING  APPARATUS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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Free  to  Shrewd  Business  Men 

If  you  CARE  what  it  COSTS  you  to  IMPRESS  your 

corrrespondents    FAVORABLY — 

If  you  want  YOUR  letterheads  on  a   paper  that  adds 

DIGNITY  and  FORCE  to  every  letter- 
Write  us  to  send  you,  free  of  expense  or  obligation, 

this  special  portfolio  of 

25    SPECIMEN   LETTERHEADS 

They  are  handsomely  printed,  lithographed,  embossed 
and  engraved  to  show  you  how  impressive  your  letter- 
head would  be  on  the  various  finishes,  thicknesses  and 
colors  of  CONSTRUCTION  BOND— the  ONLY  business 
correspondence  paper  that  makes 


Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 


Write  for  this  portfolio  today  and  you'll  see  that  the 
most  impressive  stationery  CAN  be  had  at  a  MODERATE 
price  on  Construction  Bond.  It  has  the  character  that 
impresses  correspoadenis  Javorably.  It  is  unmistakably 
high-grade. 

Your  finished  stationery  on  Construction  Bond  COSTS 
YOU  LESS  than  on  any  other  high  grade  bond,  because 
this  paper  is  sold  DIRECT  to  responsible  printers  and 
lithographers  instead  of  thru  jobbers,  and  handled  ONLY 
in  quantities  of  500  pounds  or  more  at  a  time. 

The  saving  of  the  usual  jobber's  pro/it  and  the 
saving  on  expense  by  handling  only  large  lots,  are  YOUR 
savings   IF    YOU    SECURE    Construction    Bond. 

Write  today  for  the  Specimen  Letterheads  and  the 
names  of  printers  in  your  vicinity  who  can  furnish  you 
Construction  Bond.      Use  your  business,  letterhead. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO.,  306  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Insist  upon  this 

Watermark  in  your 

Business  Stationery 

With  envelopes  to  Match. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at 


the  Price 


BOND 


Music 
Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  ever  lover  of  music  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number,  if  you  de- 
sire) for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo, 
Cornet,  Sight  Singing,  or  IVIandolin  will  be  given 
free  to  make  our  home  study  courses  for  these  in- 
struments known  in  your  locality.  You  will  get 
one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  expense  durmg 
the  time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small. 
Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much  to  you  to  get 
our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write  again.  You 
and  your  friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  pupils  write;  "Wish  I  had  known  of 
your  school  before."  "Have  learned  more  in  one 
term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons  than 
in  three  terms  with  private  teachers,  and  at  a  great 
deal  less  e.xpense."  Everything  is  so  thorough  and 
complete."  "The  lessons  are  marvels  of  simplicity, 
and  my  ii-y-ear-old-boy  has  not  had  the  least  trouble 
to  learn."  One  minister  writes:  "As  each  succeeding 
lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully  persuaded  I 
made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil." 

Established  1898  —  have  thousands  of  pupils  from 
seven  years  of  age  to  seventy. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for 
our  free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC,  Box  L.  D.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


GOOD.   BEAMING.   BOUNDING  HEALTH 

ts   til'-  <|ciwry  »)i    e\^iv   lu.iU    ainl    every    woman 
ih;it   leuls      PHYSICAL  CULTI  RE 

Bkrnakk  Maokaudkn,  Editor. 

A  year's  i^uliscription  wiH  eliininale  your 
dorter's  bills  and  :idd  7.pst  to  your  existence. 
.Snbsi  riptinn  price  ^\  .^fl  per  year. 

Upton  Siiiclair'.s  gie. It  story,  'Trince  Hagen.*' 
beg^in  in  the  Derember  number.  A  December 
copy  in;iileil  I'ree  t)n  reijiie-t.      Address 

PIIVSK  AL  Cl'l.TI  ItE  PIB.  00. 
Sub.  I>ept,  r.     nietropoliian   I  lilir.,  ^e"  York 
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is  the  best  and 
safest  tooth  pow- 
der for  you  to  use 
on  your  teeth.  Its 
antiseptic  proper- 
ties arrest  decay 
and  preserve  the 
teeth. 

25c  everywhere 


BimjB 


Ask  your  Dealer.     If  he  hasn't  it  we  will  send  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
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Repeating  Hammerless  Shotgun 


the  hardest  shooter.  Put  together  or  taken 
down  in  as  many  seconds  as  the  next  best 
takes  minutes. 


John    Browning,     international  authority, 
states  that   this   Slovt'iiM  is  "the   last  word  in 
Repeating    Shotguns."        The  fastest  shooter— 
SAFETY-ACCURACY— SPEED-SIMPLICITY— SIX    LIGHTNING    SHOTS 

Solid  bretich,  hammerless,  can't  clog.     New  shooters  get  bigKer  scores  because  the  Stevens  is  a  naturiil  pointer. 

POINTS  FOR    THE  SHARPSHOOTER    &   HUNTER 
If  you  want  expert  information  on  Sharpshooting, Hunting    you  this  valuable  information,  besides  the  big  Stevens 
orTrap  Shooting, write usapostal  telling  whichsubjectin-     Gun  Book  -  zoq illustrations  and  i6o pages  about  Rifles, 
terests  you  the  most.  By  return  mail  comesourlettergiving    Shotguns,  Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes.     Write  to-day. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY  Dept.  401.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

{Contimted  from  page  26) 

circle,  or  when  it  has  entered  there,  maj-  be 
checked,  driven  away,  or  at  least  alleviated 
or  delayed  in  its  desolating  results. 

Loughlin,  Burren  and  Flood,  L.L.  Bright-\\'its, 
Prince  of  Mogadore.  Illustrated.  8vo,  63  pp.  Bos- 
ton:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.      75  cents. 

Loyell,  Ingraham.  Margarita's  Soul.  The  Ro- 
mantic Recollections  of  a  Man  of  Fifty.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  304.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     $1.50. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  Some  Friends  of  Mine.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.      1909.      Si. 25  net. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Lucas  shows  us  what 
friendships  he  cultivates  among  the  men. 
They  are  various,  but  they  stand  well 
within  the  pale  of  respectability.  There 
isn't  a  rogue  among  them — probably  be- 
cause this  volume  is  intendfed  to  keep  com- 
pany on  the  shelf  alongside  "The  Ladies' 
Pageant,"  and  of  course  only  proper  com- 
pany should  be  admitted  where  these 
charming  women  dwell.  But  the  company 
is  never  dull,  and  they  show  a  variety  of 
traits,  and  represent  a  sufficiently  com- 
plex picture  of  life.  One  meets  kings 
country  gentlemen,  and  servants;  poets, 
teachers,  bookworms,  painters,  lawyers, 
healers,  divines,  simples,  and  wiseacres; 
cricketers,  boxers,  hvmters,  lovers,  and 
what  not.  It  is  a  benign  friendship,  and 
one  well  worth  cultivating;  but  to  be  sup- 
plemented, if  need  be,  by  the  reader's  own 
choice  among  the  characters  of  literature. 

Lutz,  Grace  Livingston  Hill.  Phoebe  Deane 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  330.  Philadelphia:  J.  B 
Lippincott  Co. 

Lyall,  Leonard  A.  [Translated  by.]  The  Sayings 
of  Confucius.  8vo,  pp.  126.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Macy,  John.  A  Child's  Guide  to  Reading.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylo-  ,Co. 
$i.2s  net. 

In  the  well-known  series  to  which  this 
volume  belongs,  there  has  yet  appeared  no 
better  volume  than  Mr.  Macy's.  He  has 
constructed  his  book  on  excellent  lines.  By 
this  we  mean,  that  he  has  not  only  discust 
the  subject  of  reading  in  familiar  and  in- 
spiring ways,  but  has  prepared  lists  of 
books  in  fiction,  poetry,  history,  biography, 
essays,  and  foreign  classics,  with  brief 
but  excellent  comments  on  each.  In  the 
same  series  Burton  E.  Stevenson  has 
"A  Guide  to  Biography,"  but  this  is  not 
so  much  a  guide  to  books  on  biography 
as  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of  noted  men, 
followed  by  notes  on  groups  of  men,  such  as 
pioneers,  soldiers,  and  sailors. 

Martus,  G.  Hermine.  Dutch  Painting  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xi-203. 
London:   Alexander  Moring,  Ltd. 

Maxwell,  W.  B.  Seymour  Charlton.  A  Novel. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  490.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton   &  Co,     $1,50. 

Mosher  Reprints.  Francis  Thompson's  "Shel- 
ley: An  Essay."  i2mo.  pp,  67,  Lizette  Wood- 
worth  Reese's  "A  Branch  of  May."  T6mo,  pp.  41; 
and  "A  Wayside  Lute,"  i2mo,  pp.  65.  Arthur 
Symons'  "Silhouettes."  i6mo,  pp.  94.  Swinburne's 
"  Felise:  A  Book  of  Lyrics,"  i6mo,  pp,  129.  Bau- 
delaire's "Poems  in  Prose,"  Translated  by  Arthur 
Symons,  i6mo,  pp.  7°-  Katharine  Tynan's  "A 
Little  Book  for  John  O'Mahony's  Friends."  i6mo. 
pp.  56.  Walter  Pater's  "The  Child  in  the  House," 
i6mo,  pp,  41,  Olive  Schreiner's  "The  Lost  Joy  and 
Other  Dreams."  i6mo,  pp.  83.  Milton's  "Ode  on 
the  Nativitv."  i6mo,  pp.  i7-  Eugene  Lee-Hamil^ 
ton's  "Mimma  Bella:  In  Memory  of  a  Little  Life.'" 
i6mo,pp.  21.  William  Butler  Yeats's"The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire."  i2mo,  pp,  31-  Browning's  "  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra,"  i6mo,  pp,  21.  William  Ernest  Henley  s 
"Rhymes  and  Rhythms  and  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments." i6mo,  pp.  67.  Dobson's  "Proverbs 
in  Porcelain  and  Other  Poems,"  i6mo,  pp.  63. 
Portland.  Me.:    Thomas  B,  Mosher, 

Above  are  listed  Mr,  Mosher 's  reprints 
for  the  present  season.      The  day  is  long 


IF  YOUR  DINNER  DISTRESSES 

half  a  teaspoon  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phoiiphate  in  halt 
a  glass  of  »vater  brings  quick  relief— Diazes  digestion 
natural  and  easy. 
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past  when  new  words  of  praise  for  his 
books  can  be  expected.  The  additions  to 
his  various  series  are  in  hne  with  the  high 
traditions  that  he  has  long  maintained. 
Foremost  among  the  beautiful  things  sent 
us  as  suggestions  for  the  gift  season  is  a 
reprint  of  Francis  Thompson's  essay  on 
Shelley.  This  fine  estimate  of  the  English 
poet  has  appeared  in  several  forms  since 
first  it  was  made  known  posthumously  in 
the  pages  of  The  Dublin  Rcxnew.  None  has 
given  it  a  more  charming  dress  than  Mr. 
Mosher.  Besides  the  essay  the  volume  con- 
tains Charles  Hanson  Towne's  deeply  sin- 
cere poem  to  "The  Quiet  Singer"  and 
Thompson's  own  poem  presenting  an 
imaginary  address  of  Shelley  to  Jane  Will- 
iams just  after  the  sea  closed  over  him.  In 
his  Lyric  Garland  Mr.  Mosher  has  included 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese's  delicate 
"Branch  of  May,"  ahd  m  the  Old  World 
Series  are  Arthur  Symons'  "Silhouettes" 
— containing  the  seven  canceled  poems 
from  the  first  and  second  editions;  and 
Swinburne's  "Felise,"  also  presenting 
verses  dropt  from  the  ordinary  trade  edi- 
tions. His  Ideal  Series  brings  forward 
Arthur  Symons 's  prose  translations  from 
Baudelaire  and  Katharine  Tynan's  Little 
Book  for  "John  O'Mahony's  Friends." 
For  those  who  never  knew  this  brilliant 
Irish  barrister  here  is  an  introduction  to  a 
new  and  valued  friendship.  The  dainty 
Vest  Pocket  Series  has  such  things  as 
Pater's  exquisite  "The  Child  in  the  House" 
and  Olive  Schreiner's  "The  Lost  Joy.  ' 

Mumby,  Frank  A.     The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.    8vo,  pp.  353-     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     S3. 

The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to 
accomplish  for  Queen  Elizabeth  what 
LobanofT  did  for  Mary  Stuart,  for  the 
writer  appeals  to  those  who  know  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  years  dealt  with;  he 
does  not  purpose  to  give  a  connected  his- 
tory, but  merely  to  throw  light  upon  that 
hiotory  by  reproducing  the  letters  which 
passed  between  the  personages,  more  cr 
less  important,  who  filled  the  stage  of  hi.s- 
tory.  Princes,  even  if  they  could,  did  not 
write  many  letters  before  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  and  what  were 
written  have  not  been  published  for  popu- 
lar perusal.  Of  course  the  popular  life  of 
England  during  the  fifteenth  century  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  Paston  letters.  The 
present  collection  is  therefore  in  many 
ways  unique,  and  the  place  and  significance 
of  each  letter  is  well  shown  liy  the  accom- 
panying note  of  the  editor.  The  first  let- 
ter in  the  collection  written  by  Elizabeth, 
dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age,  is 
addrest  to  Anne  of  Cleves  and  shows  the 
durance  in  which  Elizabeth  was  kept.  She 
would  like  to  visit  her  father's  wife,  but 
she  writes:  "I  am  struggling  between  twc 
contending  wishes — one  is  my  impatient 
desire  to  see  your  Majesty,  the  other  that 
of  rendering  the  obedience  I  owe  to  the 
commands  of  the  King,  my  father,  whicli 
prevent  me  from  leaving  the  house  till  he 
has  given  me  full  permission  to  do  so  ' 
The  book  furnishes  a  clear  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  sixteenth-century  manners  among 
ptrinces  and  potentates.  It  only  shows  the 
high  intelligence  which  reigned  in  the 
court  circles,  while  the  tale  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
family  relations,  the  intrigues  of  Eliza- 
beth's suitors,  and  the  close  connection  ol 
the  English  with  the  foreign  courts  of  the 
daj',  are  revealed  in  the  brilliancy  as  well 
as  the  darkness  which  characterized  the  age. 

f)ur  readers  nro 


An  Exceptional  Issue  of  6%  Bonds 
Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 

Here  are  brief  facts  about  one  current  issue  of  Irrigation 
Bonds.  They  will  illustrate  what  ideal  security  lies  back  of  such 
bonds  when  the  issues  are  rightly  selected. 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  t;o.  owns 
one  of  the  largest  irrigated  fruit  land  projects 
in  the  vvor'd.  The  Company  is  composed  of 
we'l  known  men  who  are  wealthy,  experienced 
and  capable.  The  land  to  be  watered  con- 
sists of  about  40,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  our 
greatest  fruit  belt — in  the  famous  apple  region 
of  the  Patitic  Northwest. 

A  1  irge  part  of  the  valley  has  been  under 
irrigation  for  many  years,  so  the  possibilities 
of  the  land  have  been  demonstrated.  Fruit 
land  in  the  valley  has  lately  sold  as  higli 
as  2 1, 000  per  acre. 

The  water  rights  are  unassailable,  and  the 
total  water  supply  is  more  than  sufificient 
for  all  needs.  For  the  irrigable  land  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  by  the  mountainous  bounds 
of  the  valley. 

$2,500,000  Invested 


the  Irrigation  ('onipany  owns,  and  the  Com- 
pany's investment  is  nearly  twice  the  whole 
bond  issue.  'l"he  second  security  is  these 
first  liens  on  farm  land — on  land  which  is 
worth  more  than  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  which  it  secures. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  more  ample 
security.  Yet  these  bonds  pay  six  per  cent 
interest,  because  the  demand  for  irrigated  land 
is  so  great  that  the  projects  are  very  profitable. 

Part  of  these  bonds  mature  each  year  from 
1914  to  1919.  One  may  have  his  choice  of 
maturities. 

Ask  for  the  Facts 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  purchased  75 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  Bonds — Draii\- 
age  and  Irrigation.  All  have  been  secured 
by  first  liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  now  become  the  most 
popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  No  other 
large  class  of  bonds  offering  equal  security 
now  pays  six  per  cent. 

We  have  issued  a  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds, 
based  on  all  this  experience.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal. 
Please  write  for  the  book  today.  Cut  out  this 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


The  Irrigation  Company  has  invested  in 
the  project  about  32.500,000,  or  about  twice 
the  total  bond  issue.  And  the  bonds  are 
se  ured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property 
which  the  Irrigation  Company  owns. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  lauds  and  the  orchards  watered. 
These  liens  are  given  by  individual  land 
owners  in  payment  for  the  land  and  the  water 
rights.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  price  is  paid 
down,  and  the  balance,  secured  by  the  liens,  is 
payable  in  annual  instalments.  •    b  r  J 

To  secure   each  $1,000  bond  there  are  de-        •    ^<  /;    .   /         ^     j/T         Qj7      • 

posited    with    a   Trust     Company    as    trustee         \^/rCUi/HqpC  i^t/li^^^rUC^  • 

$r,4C0  of  these  first  liens  on  farm  land.  •  r-    .  w  ,.       m     1   d   -u-      r•^.^  J 

"^   '^  ,  •   ,       1  ■      1        1     ,  •  First  National  Bank  Building  Chicago  • 

The    average    price    at   waich    this    land     has  •  50  Congress  St.,  Bosto-;    ill  B'way,  New  York  J 

been  sold  is   about  $200   per   acre.      The  mini-  •      Fir.l  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco  • 

mum  price    at  present    is    #2  so  per    acre.       Yet  »  Please  send  your  fre<- book  on  Irrigation  • 

■^    ,  .  .     ,.      .       1  ;  .  •  Eoncl.s  and  list  of  other  seciinte.s.  • 

the  bond  issue  is  limited  to  $^0  per  acre,  or  to        •  • 

le.ss  than    one-sixth   the  average  selling  price        •  • 

,    ,       ,      J  ;  T^ame • 

of  the  land.  J  5 

Double  Security  j  ^'^  ^' ''  | 

.^— -^— —  ^— — ^-^— —  ^  , 

Thus  the  bonds  have  double  security.     The         *^  Name  of  my  Bank J 

first  is  a  mortgage  on   all  the  property  which        ^.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^^••: 

^'-' '^-feigr*' ^"^-   s^vw&%(^eM^v0i^&>:    in  Brr;::;, N^w vt: 

^^  — ^  Pint  NaflB.nkBIdg.,  San  Fr.ncifCO 
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ETHICS    OF    MARRIAGE 

15y  H.  S.P0MP:I<0Y.M.D.  Vital  HUKni'stions  toward 
makinR  the  ronjugal  pBtatfi  both  Kiicrcd  and  happy. 
lOOpp.    Price,  $100.  FUNK  .^  W.\(1N.\I.I.S  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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POULTRY 

and  Almiinni-  for  1910  h.iK  221  pjiKi's  with  nuiny 
colored  idiitCH  of  f(.w  «  (rue  tc.  life  ll  IiIIh 
all  iilioutchickenH.  ilieir  i.rieeH.  ijieircnre, 
diMciifieHHnd  reniedieK.  All  nhoul.  inmhuor., 
their  pricen,  an<l  their  oi>erin  i"n  All  ..hout 
rmiiltryhoiiHeHand  how  tohuiM  them.  It  mm 
.  rw  clopedia  of  chi<-^^eniloni.  \  on  mi  <1  l|_ 
O,iljI5e.C.C.8IIOEll*Kr.R.Boi001.fr..porl,III 

aaked  K.  mention  TllK  Litkrary  Okjkst  when  wrltliiK  to  a<1vert):#rs. 


Now  l.s  the  tinio  to 
plan  your  pou  Ury 
woik  tor  tills  season. 
It  yon  noc<liinew  in- 
cunaior  or  bruoder 
plea.'-e  writo  us.  Wo 
will  Kive  yim  money. 
Tbo  niiuerials  In  our 
tDiichines  this  season 
wo  hoiiKht  beforo  the 
present  bi(ih  prices. 
\Ve  do  by  niaclilnory 
what  others  do  by 
hand.  Hesiilt- Ixiwer 
price  to  von.  Drop  lis 
ait(>>«tnl  I'nroiirciitiilojj. 
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IVyi  other  says:  To  make  good 
gravy,    thicken    with  Kings- 
ford's  Corn  Starch,  not  flour — flour 
makes  lumpy  gravy  and  that  raw 
taste. 

Kingsford's  Corn  Starch 

is  the  best  thickening  for  all 
gravies,  soups  and  sauces. 

Send  a  post  card  today,  and 
we  will  meul  without  charge  our 
remeurkable  little  Cook  Book 
"A.  A."— "What  a  cook  ought  to 
know  about  corn  starch." 
,,  It  contains  one  hundred 

k^flP^  and   sixty-eight  of  the   best 
w1    recipes  you  ever  tried. 

T.  Kingsford  &  Son 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

National  Starch  Co. 
Succeuon 
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Simpler  Memorials 

BECAUSE  we  have  done  the 
larger  things  so  surprisingly 
well,  proves  that  we  first  must 
have  excelled  in  the  smaller  ones. 
We  are  still  doing  the  smaller, 
simpler  memorials  in  that  same 
careful  way,  both  as  to  design  and 
workmanship.  Our  booklet  shows 
both  kinds.     Glad  to  send  you  one. 

The  Leland  Company 

557  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ROCHESTER :  CLEVELAND : 

774  Mt.  Hope  Avenue  428  Garfield  Boilding 

STUDIOS  :  Pietrasanta,  Italy ;  133rd  Street.  New  York 

GRANITE  WORKS  :  BARRE,  VT. 
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CandieSiCocoa'&Chocolates 

Are  acknowledged  the  best  the  world  over. 

Only  the  highest  grades  of  materiaU,  tested 

by  our  chemists,  are  allowed  to  enter 

into  the  same,  and  the  blending  is 

supervised  by  experts. 

WTiat  with  careful  workmanship,  as  well  as 

scrupulous  cleanliness  in  our  Plant,  it 

is  not  surprising  that 

Her  First  Choice,  Her  Last  Choice, 

.and  Her^Choice  at  aU  times 
is  the  Unequalled 
Matchless 


TYPEWRITERS  ^Vii» 

AU  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  J^to  ^  SrCr't  I'riepi,  allowing  Hfnial 
to  Apply  on  Prire.  Shipped  with  privilege  ol 
examination,    tt^Writefor  Illu8tratedC;it;(lot.'  V. 

Typeirrlter  Eiuporlani.9'2-94  Lake  St.,Chiraf  o 


Witt's  Can— for  Ashes  or  Garbage 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Can  There  Is 

One-[nece  lid—  fits  over  outside  edge— no  rain  gets  in— can 
may  be  heaped  full. 

Heavy  steel  bands— riveted — no  soldered  places  to  split  open. 
Two-inch  corrugations  all  around  cm— greatest  strength. 
0««-picce  body — nowooden  strips    no  angle-irons. 

One-\>\ece  bottom— rz;K  only  rests  on  floor.  Every  can 
tested  to  hold  water. 

Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.  Known  by  the  yellow 
label  "  Witt's,"  and  Witt's  name  stamped  in  top  and  bot- 
tom.    None  genuine  without  it. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imita- 
tions, for  you'll  eventually  buy  Witt's.  Write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are   supplied  n4xw.      Address  Dept.  K. 

The    Witt  Cornice    Co.,     2118-2124  Windiell  ATenne.  Ciacimuti.  0. 


.^lunford,  Beverley  B.  Virginia's  Attitude  to- 
ward Slavery  and  Secession.  8vo,  pp.  329.  $2  net. 
New  York    Longmans,  Green  &  uo. 

A  new  light  is  ca.st  upon  a  most  per- 
plexing point  in  our  history  by  this  care- 
fully written  and  scholarly  work.  The 
author  sufficiently  shows  that  the  State, 
which  was  named  in  honor  of  a  Queen  of 
England,  was  one  which  ever  faithfully 
clung  to  the  idea  of  the  Union.  The  people 
of  that  State,  he  contends,  were  only  in  a 
small  proportion  slave-holders.  States- 
men and  social  thinkers  among  the  people 
of  Virginia  had  long  deplored  the  incubus 
of  slavery.  They  saw  that  true  prosperity 
could  never  flourish  under  such  an  insti- 
tution. They  also  saw  clearly  that  any 
attempt  at  general  emancipation  was  be.set 
with  insuperable  obstacles,  not  only  racial 
but  legal  and  political.  As  it  was,  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  as  the  e\-idence  marshaled 
by  Mr.  Munford  shows,  was  b\'  no  means  in- 
tolerable in  Virginia.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  population  consisting  of  thousands  of 
negro  freedmen  in  that  State.  It  is  true 
that,  subsequent  to  the  year  1833,  a  reac- 
tionary mo\'ement  took  place,  largely  due 
to  the  exacerbation  arising  from  the  Nat 
Turner  Insurrection  and  the  violent  utter-- 
ances  of  the  -Abolitionists  in  the  North. 
This  writer  charges  President  Lincoln's 
administration  with  violation  of  its 
pledges  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  protection  of  slavery  in  Virginia  had 
been  promised,  and  it  was  only  to  e.xact 
fulfilment  of  that  promise  that  Virginia 
reluctantly  took  up  arms  against  the  .North. 
The  right  of  revolution  and  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  are  put  forth  by  this 
author  as  justifying  to  the  Virginians 
their  defection  from  the  Union. 

.Munsterberg,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  the  Teache' . 
New  York:   D'.  Appleton   &  Co. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  been  awestruck  no  less  than 
edified  by  the  deluge  of  books  that  have 
come  from  Professor  Munsterberg's  pen. 
In  this  last  volume,  the  Harvard  professor 
has  discust  the  ethics,  the  psychology,  and 
the  educational  standards  of  modern  in- 
struction, and  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  questions  a  keen,  analytical  mind. 
In  the  section  devoted  to  "The  Aims  of  the 
Teacher,"  Professor  Munsterberg  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  (too  little  realized,  per- 
haps) that  the  instruction  of  the  child 
should  be  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
possible;  and  should  not  be  limited  solely 
to  the  mental  growth  of  the  child  in  cer- 
tain set  channels  or  directions.  Wide  cul- 
ture should  be  aimed  at;  and,  more  than 
that,  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
child  should  be  cultivated  no  less  than  the 
mental. 

Part  two  is  devoted  to  "The  Mind  of  the 
Pupil,"  and  here  apperception,  memory, 
association,  attention,  imitation,  will, 
habit,  feeling,  etc.,  are  all  considered  and 
subjected  to  psychological  analysis. 

Part  three  is  devoted  to  "The  Work  of 
the  School,"  and  here  Professor  Munster- 
berg offers  several  suggestions  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  present  system  which  should 
provf^  helpful  and  at  least  suggestive. 
Taken  all  in  all,  this  book  may  be  said  to 
be  a  scholarly  and  instructive  study  of 
present-day  educational  conditions  and 
systems;  and  should  be  perused  by  all 
those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young. 

Smart,  George  T.  The  Mystery  of  Peace.  Patnphlet, 
pp.  30.     Boston:    Pilgrim  Press.     35  cents  net. 
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Smith.  Samuel  Francis      Mv  Country.     Done  by- 
Walter  Tuttle      New  York:    Tandy-Thomas  Co.   Sj. 

This-  beautifully    illustrated    version    of 

■  our  national  hymn  will  appeal  to  lovers  of 
the  artistic.      Its  general  design  and   rich 

■  coloring  are  suggestive  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  front 

■cover  is  appropriately  decorated  in  red, 
white,  blue,  and  gold,  Avhile  the  national 
arms  in  the  same  colors  adorn  the  back 
cover.  The  book  is  dedicated  "To  all 
Americans,  whether  claiming  such  proud 
title  by  reason  of  birth  or  adoption."  A 
short  history  of  the  hymn  follows,  with  a 
portrait  in  colors  of  the  author.  Each 
: stanza  is  given  in  facsimile  of  Mr.  Smith's 
handwriting,  followed  by  the  illustration 
•of  each  line  in  turn.  The  pages  are  embel- 
lished with  ideal  and  patriotic  scenes  en- 
closed in  conventional  border,  many  of  the 
views  representing  natural  beauties  of  our 
country.  This  volume  especially  recom- 
mends itself  as  a  gift-book.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  never  before  has  our  national 
anthem  appeared  in  i-nore  pleasing  form. 

Snowden,  Clinton  A.  History  of  Washington. 
8vo,  4  vols.     New  York:    The  Century  History  Co. 

The  history  of  Washington  before  its 
separation  from  Oregon  is  the  histor\-  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  enterprise  in 
gathering  furs  and  fighting  Indians  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
present  work  in  four  handsome  volumes 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  American 
State  from  that  period  up  to  the  present. 
The  author  and  his  collaborators  have 
shown  laudable  research  and  skill  in  this 
interesting  ^compilation.  The  book  will  of 
course  be  most  interesting  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  State,  almost  every  village 
and  .settlement  of  which  here  receives 
its  meed  of  notice  and  description. 
Hosts  of  portraits  set  before  us  the  faces 
of  those  rugged  pioneers  who  first  broke 
the  sod  and  fished  the  rivers,  and  settled 
in  the  forests.  There  is  plenty  of  Indian 
fighting,  hardship,  and  danger  in  the  re- 
cital. There  is  no  end  to  the  ^'iews  and 
local  pictures  which  adorn  the  work.  It 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  colonization  was  accomplished,  a  set- 
tled government  established  in  a  countr\- 
where  the  first  white  man  landed  in  1778. 
which  did  not  become  a  territory  of  the 
United  States. until  1853,  and  was  erected 
into  a  State  in  1889.  It  is  now  the  first 
coal-producing  State  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  commercially  and  agriculturally  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  nation.  The  text  of 
this  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  an 
American  State  is  well  and  entertainingly 
written.  The  \Ticissitudes  of  a  struggling 
colony,  the  first  beginnings  of  commercial 
enterprise  under  difificulties  of  transpor- 
tation are  all  detailed.  With  the  c(jniing 
of  railroads,  Washington's  fate  and  fortune- 
were  secured,  and  it  now  claims  to  be  thi' 
leader  of  the  Pacific  States. 

Stelner,  Edward  A.  The  Immigrant  Tide:  Us 
Ebb  and  its  Flow.  8vo,  pp.  ,570.  New  York  Fleming 
H.  Revel!  Co.      $1.50. 

Dr.  Steiner  has  made  a  study  of  immi- 
gration from  a  humanitarian  and  social 
point  of  view.  He  does  not  deal  with  sta- 
tistics, but  with  the  character  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  immigrant.  He  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  j)opulations  of 
Central  Europe — Poles,  Ruthenians.  and 
Hungarians  -and  he  loves  tf)  dwell  uj)on 
the  effect  produced  upon  their  habits  and 
aspirations  by  contact  with  American  in- 
stitutions.     He    comes    to    the    conclusion 
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Upright 

Piano 

of 

"Grand'* 

Value 


vSXEINMy 

Vertegr&nd 

The  name  Steinway  is  the  greatest  assurance 
of  piano  value,  whether  the  consideration  be  musical 
quality,  intrinsic  worth,  or  architectural  beauty. 

The  Steinway  Vertegrand  in  an  ebonized  case 
at  $550  places  the  worlds  standard  piano  within 
easy  reach  ol  everybody. 

Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  masazine. 

STEINWAY  &   SONS, 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 
POW^ER  In  The  A.  B.  C.  AUTO 

Power  to  go  up  the  steepest  hilb  or 
run  at  :tO  miles  an  hour.     Yet  Simple, 
Practical,  Safe  and  Durable. 
Easy  to  operate  — 
not  complicated  —  . 
no    repairs.      The| 
most  perfect  typo 
of     rfliiible,     low- 
priced  automobile, 
16  to  3.T  h.  p  :  air 

or   water  cooled  en^ne;  2,  3,  or  4  passenger  bodies,      Writ6 
today    for    FRKE  Cataloirue.     Address 
A.  B.  C.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO.,       3911  Morgin  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ma. 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

First  MortgiiKc  Kciil  Kstiue  Hiimls 
secured  <>a  Iniurovt-il  Farm  Liiail. 
This  Compan.v  haH  Stato  Bank-  ii\ 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  deals 
direct  with  burrower,  which  insuroH 
clients  the  best  security  and  the 
hiehest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety, 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 
Security  Building  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Seeds  That  Grow! 


If  you  want  the  Best  it  is 
possible  to  grow — such  as 
you  can  rely  ujjon  to  pro- 
duce the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beautiful  P'lowers,  you  should  try 
Burpee's  Seeds!  We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you,  upon  application, 
Burpee's  New  Annual  lor  1910, — long  known  as  "The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog."  liie  first  edition  is  more  than  four  hundred  tliousand  copies, 
and  yet  it  is  too  expensive  a  book  ol  178  pages  to  mail  unsolicited  except 
to  our  regular  customers.  With  elegant  colored  j)latcs  and  luindreds  of  illus- 
trations   from    nature    it    tells    phiin 

truth  and  is  a  Safe  Cuide  to  success  H^.     ATLEE     BURPEE     &     CO. 

inthegarden.     Do  you  want  a  copy.'  Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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Come  Girls 


ana  have  a  TafFy  Pull. 
Karo.      See  how  smooth  and 
delicious  it  tastes.    How  wholesome  it  is 
Karo  Fudge  too — simply  perfect 
and  Caramels  and  Butter  Scotch. 


get  together 

Make    the   taffy   with 
golden  it  pulls. 


aro 


Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes 
Hot  Biscuit 
Waffles 


CORN  SYRUP 

Use  it  for 

Ginger-Bread 


*Sen<l  your  name 
on   a  post  card 
for   Karo   Cook 
Book  fifty  pages 
including  thirty 
perfect  recipes  for 
home  candy-making. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

Dept.  AA  New  York 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  soi'rces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Wallin^^  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  m  one  volume : 

Knowledge  \  Young   M:in  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  n  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  Hi?  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  >h')uld  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young  "Wonian  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Yoting  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  y 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  \\\(e  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  Tolame.    XUastrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other   People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents, 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


50  Cents  per  Pack. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

—  Gold  Edges.— 

NEW  DESIGNS 

90  Picture  Backs 
LARGE  INDEXES 


"TllP     NpW     Rplioinn"      ^^*   pamphlet   by    I. 
ine     new     IVeUglOn         m.    Haldeman,   DD. 

Three  others  :      Jericho  Theology  ;      Thinking  ASove  What  Is 
Written;    The  Devil's  Righteousness.     10  cents  eacli. 

CHARLES  C.  COOK         150  Nassau  St..  New  York 


PLAYING  CARDS 

The  Most  Durable 
25?  Card  Made. 

More  Sold  Than  All 
Others  Combined. 

LARGE  INDEXES 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES 

MOYLE     UP    TO    DATE. 

SENT  FOR  15  C,  IN  STAMPS.  OR  3  SEALS  THOM  CON- 
GRESS WRAPPERS, OR  6  FLAP  ENDS  OF  BICVCLE  CASES 
DEPT.39.THEU.S.PIAYIN6  CARD    CO.CINCINNATI.USA 


"He  hdwd  smdwil  skill  o' horse  j-lesh 
who  boughhawgoose  ^o  ride  onVDontbaJ^e 


v^mo'i-r  ■% 


IS  3/\PO  L-I  O  *» 

=Try  Swca^ke  of  iha.nd  be  convinced. = 


that  if  the  United  States  is  giving  employ- 
ment, education,  and  civihzation  to  the 
Albanian  peasantry,  these  rude  and  primi- 
tive races  are  carrying  back  their  Ameri- 
canism to  their  native  villages.  Thus  he 
relates  the  following  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  return  of  a  Hungarian  peas- 
ant to  his  native  village: 

"Pa.stor  Holubek,  of  Boracz  in  Hungary, 
when  I  asked  him  what  effect  the  returned 
immigrant  had  upon  his  parish,  said: 

'  .\  good  effect.  The  returned  immi- 
grant is  a  new  man.  He  carries  himself  dif- 
ferently, he  commands  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  he  treats  his  wife  better,  and  he 
keeps  the  windows  of  his  izba  [cottage] 
open.' 

The  second  part  of  the  work  discusses 
the  foreign  immigrant  in  his  relations  with 
the  native  American.  He  exposes  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  position  of  the  Jewish  immi- 
grant. His  tone  and  attitude  are  liberal 
and  evangelical,  and,  what  is  above  all 
things  necessary,  he  manages  to  write  a 
readable  and  interesting  book  upon  a  most 
difficult  and  intricate  subject. 

Stirling,  Lt.-Com.  Yates.  A  United  States  Mid- 
shipman in  China.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  356. 
Philadelphia:    Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Stoddard,  W.  O.  Longshore  Boys.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  292.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Sumner,  Helen  L.,  Ph.D.  Equal  Suffrage. 
Pp.  282.     New  York:     Harper   &  Bros.     $2. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  equal  suffrage 
in  the  State  of  Colorado.  During  the  two 
years  occupied  by  the  author  and  her  assist- 
ants in  collecting  data, — newspaper  files, 
State  and  municipal  records,  question- 
blanks,  and  every  other  possible  source  of 
information  were  utilized.  That  the  work 
is  gigantic  in  scope  is  revealed  by  a  single 
glance  at  the  tabulated  inatter  of  which 
it  is  largely  composed.  The  stickler  for 
figures  can  find  no  cause  for  complaint  in 
this  regard. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  general 
tone  of  this  report  is  temperate  in  the  ex- 
treme. For  the  most  part,  the  individual 
reader  is  allowed  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, but  whenever  the  writer  voices 
her  own  opinions,  she  does  so  in  an  unob- 
trusive, fair-minded  way.  At  the  start  she 
frankly  states  her  inability  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  equal  suffrage  is  or  is  not  a 
success  in  Colorado.  So  many  conflicting 
factors  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
question  that  the  most  careful  statistics 
can  not  be  wholly  relied  upon. 

From  the  accumulation  of  facts  presented 
one  gathers  that  the  advocates  of  equal 
suffrage  have  not  made  very  rapid  advance- 
ment thus  far  in  the  State  mentioned.  It 
is  only  just  to  admit,  however,  that  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  women,  no 
less  than  the  better  class  of  men,  have  been 
handicapped  by  corrupt  "machine  poli- 
tics." Again,  a  dozen  years  is  a  short 
time  in  which  to  prove  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  a  principle  of  this  character. 
In  general,  the  votes  of  Colorado  women 
have  had  the  most  direct  influence  along 
educational  and  humane  lines.  In  the 
position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, woinen  have  been  notable  successes 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  office 
affords    unlimited    opportunity    for    graft. 
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As  to  legislati\-e  measures,  equal  suffrage 
seems  to  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  various  laws  affecting 
the  bettennent  of  women,  children,  and 
animals. 

As  to  the  influence  of  equal  suffrage 
upon  the  woman  herself,  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ballot  she  has  broadened  in- 
tellectually to  a  marked  degree.  In  proof 
of  this,  one  Denver  firm  asserts  that  with- 
in eight  months  after  equal  suffrage  be- 
came an  established  fact  it  sold  more 
books  on  political  economy  than  it  had 
disposed  of  during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
vious. Miss  Sumner  concedes  that  this 
intellectual  activity  may  have  been  dvie 
to  women's  clubs  to  some  extent. 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  question  is 
brief!}'  summarized  thus :  ' '  The  Colorado 
experiment  certainly  indicates  that  equal 
suffrage  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  citizenship,  a  more  effective  use  of 
the  ability  of  women  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  race,  and  a  closer  understanding  and 
comradeship  between  njen  and  women." 


Tarkington,  Booth,  Beasley's  Christmas  Party. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  loo.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.25. 

Twain,  Mark.  Captain  Stormfield's  Visit  to 
Heaven.   8vo,  pp.  120.   New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  $!. 

Til  is  reprint  of  articles  from  Harper 
periodicals  is  in  the  familiar  vein  of  the 
writer.  The  medieval  friar  in  his  pul- 
pit, Rabelais,  and,  before  them,  Aristopha- 
nes took  what  were  considered  sacred  things 
as  subjects  of  ridicule  or  comic  handling, 
with  the  view  of  striking  at  some  moral  or 
political  abuse.  Mark  Twain  treats  his 
subject  in  a  good-natured,  liberal,  and  rol- 
licking manner  and  with  a  daring  extrava- 
gance, somewhat  machine-made,  and  al- 
ways banal,  which  is  al)Solutely  lacking  in 
kumor,  but  he  does  not  make  any  moral 
or  political  point.  People,  ho\\ever,  some- 
times laugh  from  surprize  at  an  unlooked- 
for  incongruity.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
stroke  of  incongruity  is  the  author's  coup- 
ling Moses  with  such  a  person  as  Esau,  who 
was  not  even  an  Israelite.  Is  this  intended 
for  a  joke?  Moses  and  Elias  are  more 
commonly  connected  with  one  another. 
We  can  say  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  to 
those  who  like  this  sort  of  book  the  book 
will  be  very  agreeable.  With  his  usual 
good  nature  and  tact  the  author  has 
avoided  any  reference  that  may  be  con- 
strued as  outraging  the  sensibilities  of  the 
religious.  He  has  simply  sketched  a  con- 
ception of  Captain  Stormfield's  destination 
which  any  paganized  hind  brought  tij) 
without  letters  or  teaching  might  form 
amid  his  comrades  in  a  corner  grocery. 

Van  Vorst,  Marie.  In  Ambush.  i2mo,  pp.  303. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Walton,  George  Lincoln.  Those  Nerves.  Fron- 
tispiece, i2mo,  pp.  202.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co,     $1  net. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Wilfrid.  Great  Possessions,  ijmo. 
pp,  377.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.35 
net. 

Wells,  H.  G.  Ann  Veronica.  A  Modern  Love 
Story.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  376.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros.     81.50. 
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Which  Would  You  Choose? 

IF  YOU  saw  a  row  of  apples,  every  one  differing  in 
size,  ripeness  and  color,  and  all  for  sale  at  the 
same  price,  wouldn't  you  choose  the  best?  Why 
not  do  the  same  thing  when  you  buy  fire  insurance  r  The 
cost  of  insurance  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  companies, 
but  what  you  get  for  your  money  varies  as  much  as  the 
apples  in  this  row. 

Choose  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  For 
99  years  it  has  paid  every  honest  loss,  big  and  little. 
Its  reputation  is  unexcelled.  It  is  the  best  fire  insur- 
ance apple  of  them  all  and  its  policies  cost  no  more 
than   those    of  inferior    quality.      Why   not   use    the    same 

good  judgment  in  buying  insurance  that 
you  do  in  buying  goods  for  your  store, 
clothes  for  your  family,  or  even  in  such 
a  trivial  matter  as  buying  apples  from  the 
fruit  stand  ?  And  the  next  time  you  insure, 

Insure  in  the  Hartford 

Agents    Everywhere 


Heart  Palpitation 

is  caused   by  generation  of  gas   in  the  stomach. 

Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases  and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL  TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them  for  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  dyspepsia,  and  indigestion. 

1   stamps,  a  full-size   25c.    box 
lailerl  for  trial.      Once   only. 

/  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


FOR  10c.  ;; 

A.  J.  DITMAN, 


FOR  niKN   WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

The  Affirmative  Intellect,"'  bv  Chas.  Feij;uson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  Ycjrk. 


Rider  Agents  c  Wan fett 

,ineacli  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 

iqio  bicycle.     Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  ^  f /I  #_  4(  9  7 

1910  Models      ^B%M**»^^m 

with  Coaster-liralces  and  Puncture  Proof  tires. 

1908 &  1909  Models «t7,_    «^fO 

all  of  best  makes  ^  #  '«'   ^  1^ 

1 100  Second  -  Hand  Whmola 

\jiU    makes    and    niodtU,    ^9     ^-^     ^O 

goodaiticw ^•»     •«»    ^C» 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  -wuhoui  a 

cent    dtp^'itt*   f'ty    the    /reit:hl     anil    allow 

TEM  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,   A^//  usuai  prices,    I>o  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  ofTer.     fVrite  tioTv. 
HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  A-174,  Chicago 


'H€ADAC'H€S 

104,2,54,  sot  &$iqp  Bottles. 


Otir  readt^rs  lire  asked  lo  mention  TiiK  I.itki'.aky  DuiKsT  wlieii  wiiUnc  I"  advertisers. 
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How  the  Karpen  Trade 
Mark  Saves  You  Money 


The  same  money  that  you 
pay  for  unknown,  unnamed  fur- 
niture— furniture  that  you  must 
buv  on  faith,  with  only  the  out- 
side appearance  to  go  by — 
would  give  you  Karpen  Style — 
Karpoi  qiiii/if) — the  Karpen 
guaranty  of  honest  workman, 
ship  and  trustworthy  materials^ 

Every  piece  of  Karpen  Fur- 
niture is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
We  can  produce  no  better. 
And  the  great  house  of  Karpen 
stands  back  of  each  production 
through  a  lifetime  of  use. 


The  Only  Guaremteed 
Upholstered  Furniture 


Karpen  Furniture  is  the  only 
Guaranteed  Upholstered  Fur- 
niture in  the  world -the  only 
upholstered  furniture  that 
bears  the  maker's  name.  The 
Karpen  guaranty  means  that 
if  any  fault  whatever  of  work- 
manship or  material  develops 
in  a  Karpen  piece,  the  dealer 
who  sold  it  to  you  will  replace 
it  at  once  with  a  new  piece. 


Write  To-day  for  Karpen 
Free  Style  Book  LW 

It  shows  the  various  woods,  finish  and  upholstery 
fabrics  and  leathers  in  the  actual  colors.  It  illustrates 
the  correct  furnishing  of  every  room  in  the  house,  with 
interiors  drawn  for  u"s  from  plans  and  designs  of  the 
best  known  decorators.  With  the  book  we  w  ill  send 
you  the  name  of  a  dealer  in  your  vicinity  whom  we 
authorize  to  make  you  a  special  introductory  price. 


K2d*pei) 

UpKelst 

FMrivilMre  I 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen   Building.   CHICAGO 
Karpen     Building.     NEW    YORK 

Karpen  Building,  BOSTON  ^^^^.^akk 

lh29  pieces  of  Karpen  Furniture  have  been  nspd  in  fur- 
ni^hine  tue  new  Senate  Office  Bldg.  throu^'hout  Karpeu 
Furniture  wjt^  selected  in  competition  wiili  ni  .nuf;ic- 
tnrers  ever.vwhere. 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


..M^l-:: 


You  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city 
water  supply  In  your 
country  home  and 
farm  buildings 
— plenty  of  wa. 
ter  delivered 
anywhere 
under  -• 

strong       /  Water  Supply 

No  elevated  tank  to  leak. 


by 

Installing 

the 

Kewanee 

System  of 


pressure 


freeze  or  collapse.      No  attic 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  or  overflow. 
Tank  is  located  in  cellar  or  buried 
in  the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,  in- 
cluding tank,    pump    and    all.     No 
charge  is  made  for  engineering  ser- 
vice. Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
The  cost  is  from  $7.').  00  for  small 
ontfit,  and  up.  accordine  to  the  re- 
quirements. 

Write   or  64-palie  illu9trat<-ii 
catalog  No.  27.     It  is  fref. 


1^ 


\    Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinoii. 

\'IVI  .Mar^jurttt-  Hltlg,,  (  hir»go 
l.'iiiB  Hudson-Terminal  Bid*., 
50  Church  St.  Sew  York  City 

-111  T)i;,moti.l  Hank  BldK..Pltt»bM. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

New  Tear's  Eve 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke 


The  other  night  I  had  a  dream,  most  clear 

And  comforting,  complete 

In  every  line,  a  crystal  sphere. 

And  full  of  intimate  and  secret  cheer. 

Therefore  I  will  repeat 

That  vision,  dearest  heart,  to  you. 

As  of  a  thing  not  feigned,  but  very  true. 

Yes.  true  as  ever  in  my  life  befell; 

And  you.  perhaps,  can  tell 

Whether  my  dream  was  really  sad  or  sweet. 

II 

The  shadows  flecked  the  elm-emliowered  street 
I  knew  so  well,  long,  long  ago; 
And  on  the  pillared  porch  where  Marguerite 
Had  sat  with  mc.  the  moonlight  lay  like  snow. 
But  she.  my  comrade  and  my  friend  of  youth, 
Most  gaily  wise. 
Most  innocently  loved. — 
She  of  the  blue-gray  eyes 

That  ever  smiled  and  ever  spoke  the  truth, — 
From  that  fami'iar  dwelling,  where  she  moved 
Like  mirth  incarnate  in  the  years  before, 
Had  gone  into  the  hidden  house  of  Death. 
I  thought  the  garden  wore 
White  mourning  for  her  blessed  innocence, 
.•\nd  the  syringa's  breath 
Came  from  the  comer  by  the  fence, 
Where  she  had  made  her  rustic  seat, 
With  fragrance  passionate,  intense. 
As  if  it  breathed  a  sigh  for  Marguerite. 
My  heart  was  heavy  with  a  sense 
Of  something  good  forever  gone.      I  sought 
\'ainly  for  some  consoling  thought. 
Some  comfortable  word  that  I  could  say- 
To  the  sad  father,  whom  I  visited  again 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  gone  away. 
The  bell  rang  shrill  and  lonely, — then 
The  door  was  opened,  and  I  sent  my  name 
To  him, — but  ah!  'twas  Marguerite  who  came! 
There  in  the  dear  old  dusky  room  she  stood 
Beneath  the  lamp,  just  as  she  used  to  stand, 
In  lender  mocking  mood. 
"  Vou  did  not  ask  for  me,"  she  said, 
"  .And  so  I  will  not  let  you  take  my-  hand; 
"  But  I  must  hear  what  secret  talk  you  planned 
"  With  father.     Come,  my  friend,  be  good, 
"  .And  tell  me  your  affairs  of  state; 
"  Why  you  have  stayed  away  and  made  me  wait 
"So  long.     Sit  down  beside  me  here. — 
"And,  do  you  know,  it  seemed  a  year 
"  Since  we  have  talked  together, — why  so  late?" 

-Amazed,  incredulous,  confused  with  joy 

I  hardly  dared  to  show, 

.And  stammering  like  a  boy. 

I  took  the  place  she  showed  me  at  her  side; 

.And  then  the  talk  flowed  on  with  brimming  tide 

Through  the  still  night. 

While  she  with  influence  light 

Controlled  it.  as  the  moon  the  flood. 

She  knew  where  I  had  been,  what  I  had  done. 

What  work  was  planned,  and  what  begun; 

My  troubles,  failures,  fears,  she  understood, 

And  touched  them  with  a  heart  so  kind. 

That  every  care  was  melted  from  my  mind, 

.And  every  hope  grew  bright. 

And  life  seemed  moving  on  to  happy  ends. 

(Ah,  what  self-beggared  fool  was  he 

That  said  a  woman  can  not  be 

The  very  best  of  friends?) 

Then  there  were  memories  of  old  times, 

Recalled  with  many  a  gentle  jest; 

And  at  the  last  she  brought  the  book  of  rhymes 

We  made  together,  trying  to  translate 

The  Songs  of  Heine  (hers  were  always  best). 

"  Now  come,"  she  said. 

"To-night  we  will  collaborate 

"Again;    I'll  put  you  to  the  test. 

"  Here's  one  I  never  found  the  way  to  do, — 

"The  simplest  are  the  hardest  ones,  you  know, — 

"  I  give  this  song  to  you." 

And  then  she  read: 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 

A  LIST  OF 

Bond  Opportunities 

Bonds  offer  to  the  mdividual  investor  and 
to  the  business  firm  or  corporation  wish- 
ing to  invest  its  surplus,  a  very  wide 
range  of  choice  in  RATE  OF  IN- 
COME combined  with 

Absolute  Safety  of  Principal 
Ready  Conversion  Into  Cash 
Reasonable  Chance  for  Profit 

We  own  and  offer  for  sale  a  line  of  bonds 
—netting  4  to  5  H% — suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  classes  of  investors,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  place  at  your  service  our  excellent 
facilities  to  supply  sound  investments. 

We  issue  from  time  to  time  descrip- 
tive lists  of  such  bonds,  which 
you  should  have.         Please  address 

ADAMS     &    COMPANY 

Bankers  13  Congress  Street,  Boston 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  onl.v  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  i>apers  and  documents.     MagBra  lllp  Co.,  N.y. 


Save  Air  Moistener 


Prevents  Headaches, 

Colds,    Catarrh 

and  Pneumonia 

■when  filled  with  wnter  and  plnred  on 
ba<'k  of  any  steam  or  hot  wnter  r;iili- 
ator  out  o!  sight.  At  tlie  .•*;inie  time 
will  save  ynur  Furniture,  Piano, 
Jpictur€S,  etc..  Tom  .-shrinking  ;ind 
cracking,  also  house  |>l;ints  from  dymg. 
Anyone  can  attach  ii  in  one-hiiK  min- 
ute. Costs  nothing  lor  m.iin'enance  Hud 
will  work    10  years  lor  1=2.00. 


Trial 


I     our  order  and  your 
for  our  FKEE  booklet. 


INe    the    moistener    30    days 

and   if  not  !(s  represented  hold 

money  will    be    refunded.     Send 


SATO  MVG.  CO., 


Dept.  C         368  E.  39th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SELF-CONTROL 

AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 


By  Prof.  Paul  Dubois,  M.O. 


Author  o/"  The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Xervoiis  Dis- 
orders," "  The  Influence  of  the  Mind 
on  the  Body"  etc. 

{Translated  fioiii  the  Fre.jch  l)y  Harry  Hutcheson  BoyJ) 

CONTENTS:  Introduction — The  Con- 
quest OF  Happiness — Thought— The 
Act  —  Conscience  —  Education  — 
Moral  Clear-sightedness  —  Egoism 
AND     Altruism — Meditation — T  o  l- 

ERANCE — In DUI.GENCE  —  H  U  M  1  L  1  T  Y — 

Moderation — P.atience  —  Courage 
— Chastity —  Sincerity —  Kindness 
— Idealism. 

This  volume  by  the  eminent  speciahst  of  Berne 
makes  a  valuable  adaiiion  to  the  flood  of  light 
which  Prof.  Dubois  has  already  shed  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  self-control,  and  especially  upon  want  of  it 
as  contributing  to  the  production  of  nervous  dis- 
orders as  set  forth  in  his  "  Psychic  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disorders"  and  "The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body."' 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net ;  by  mail,  $1.60 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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78  Years 

For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  we  have  been  making  the 
finest  grade  of  Cement.       ::      ::     :: 

Concrete  Construction,  in  its  many  possi- 
bilities, has  broadened  modem  engineering 
work.  Its  wonderful  adaptability  for  all 
building  purposes  makes  it  equally  desirable 
as  the  constructive  material  for  either  the 
home  or  the  factory.  _ 

PORTLAND     C^  CEMENT 

is  the  very  highest  quality  of  Cement.  For  twenty-one 
years  it  has  been  used  and  endorsed  by  engineers  and 
building  experts  throughout  the  United  States. 


:Krv.< 


Our  latest  book 
on  Concrete  is  of 
vital  interest  to 
every  home  builder. 
We  offer  also  v^fith- 
out  charge  the  ser- 
vices of  our  expert 
consulting  engineer. 
Address  Dept.  W. 


ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  President 

THE  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York 
LA^VRENCE    PORTLAND   CEMENT   CO. 
Philadelphia 


SANFORD  SI 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

USES  ANY  STEEL  PEN 

Aremarkable  improvement.  Pat.  Feb  25,08 
Made  of  best,  hard  rubber,  in  3  styles, 
chased,  plain  barrel  and  shorthand  size — 
6  1-2  in.  long.  Gives  a  smooth,  steady  flow 
I>on't  leak  or  drop  ink.  Pens  easily  changed 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Mail  us  one  of  your  favorite  steel  pens 

with  $1.00  and  we  will  send  youaoomplete 
Sanford  Fountain  Pen  postpaid.  Try  it 
10  days— test  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and 
we  will  promptly  return  your  money. 
POCKET  OLIP.  10c. 
SANFORD  Manifolding  Pencil 

Inviiluable  in  banks  and  offices,  forex- 
pressmen,  railway,  mail  and  shipping 
clerks,  stenographers,  book-keep  ars,  etc. 
Makes  a  clear,  legible  carbon.  Cannot 
soil  fingers  or  clothes.  Made  of  hard 
rubber,  abgolutely  dust  proof— uses  either 
indelible  or  black  leads.  Pencil  and  set  of 
4  leads  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  50o. 
BiE  sellers  for  Agents.     Booklet  free. 

THE  SANFORD  PEN  CO.,  Inc. 

675  E.  105th  St      CLEVEUND.  0..  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE    SMALL    SUMS 

You  cnuld  accuiinilate  mcirt!  cash 
capital  in  a  vtry  few  >  ears  by  aav- 
,  ,   iugup  comparatively  small  sums 
OJ  of    monev  —  your    dividends  and 
interest  income  for  instance, 
ifou  probably  never  seriously  con- 
sidered such  a   thine,    because  the 
amounts  looked  so  small  and  no  op- 
portunity has    ever    before   offered 
itself  to  you  to  save  and  invest  only 
Si'). 00  at  64  interest. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait 
until  voa  have  saved  up  SJIJOO,  JaOU, 
or  even  S200  with  which  to  buy 
one  of  our  mortgairi-s  in  order  to 
secure  a  6i  investment  with  J'"-  O""" 
Certificates  of  IJeT.oMt  yip  d  6  per 
cent,  payable  '.-mi-Hnnuallv  -  the 
same  us  our  m^rtiiaui-s  —  and  are 
withdrawable  aft-r  one  year  on  .10 
days-  M.itiov  Send  t25  to  day  or 
ask  for  Loan  List  717. 


Mein  Kind,  wir  waren  Kinder, 
Zwei  Kinder,  jung  und  froh. 


But  all  the  while  a  silent  question  stirred 

Within  me,  though  I  dared  not  speak  the  word: 

"  Is  it  herself,  and  is  she  truly  here, 

"And  was  I  dreaming  when  I  heard 

"That  she  was  dead  last  year? 

"  Or  was  it  true,  and  is  she  but  a  shade 

"  Who  brings  a  fleeting  joy  to  eye  and  ear. 

"Cold  though  so  kind,  and  will  she  gently  fade 

"When  her  sweet  ghostly  part  is  played 

"  And  the  light-curtain  falls  at  dawn  of  day?" 

But  while  my  heart  was  troubled  by  this  fear 

So  deeply  that  I  could  not  speak  it  out. 

Lest  all  my  happiness  should  disappear, 

I  thought  me  of  a  cunning  way 

To  hide  the  (juestion  and  dissolve  the  doubt. 

"Will  you  not  give  mc  now  your  hand, 

"Dear  Marguerite,"  I  asked,  "to  touch  and  hold, 

"That  by  this  token  I  may  understand 

"  You  are  the  same  true  friend  you  were  of  old?" 

She  answered  with  a  smile  so  bright  and  calm 

It  seemed  as  if  I  saw  new  stars  arise 

In  the  deep  heaven  of  her  eyes; 

And  smiling  so,  she  laid  her  palm 

In  mine.      Dear  God,  it  was  not  cold 

But  warm  with  vital  heat! 

"You  live!"   I  cried,  "you  live,  dear  Marguerite!" 

Then  I  awoke;   but  strangely  comforted, 

Altho  I  knew  again  that  she  was  dead. 

Ill 

Yes,  there's  the  dream!     And  was  it  sweet  or  sad? 
Dear  mistress  of  my  waking  and  my  sleep, 
Present  reward  of  all  my  heart's  desire, 
Watching  with  me  beside  the  winter  fire. 
Interpret  now  this  vision  that  I  had. 
But  while  you  read  the  meaning,  let  me  keep 
The  touch  of  you:   for  the  Old  Year  with  storm 
Is  passing  through  the  midnight,  and  doth  shake 
The  comers  of  the  house, — and  oh!  my  heart  would 

break 
Unless  both  dreaming  and  awake 
My  hand  could  feel  your  hand  was  warm,  warm,  warm! 
"The    White    Bees    and   Other    Poems"    (Charles 

Scribner's  Sons). 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Unremitting    Kindness. — Said    a    lady    to    Sir 
Arthur  W.  Pinero:    "  I  understand  a  certain  comedian 
was  the  kindest  of  fellows — a  man  who  wrote  to  his 
1  wife  every  mail." 

i       "  Yes,"  said  a  well-known  actress,  "he  writes  a  lot 
[  of  flummery  about  agony  of  absence,  but  he  has  never 
I  remitted  a  cent.    Do  you  call  that  kindness?" 
'       "Decidedly!"    said    Pinero.      "Unremitting   kind- 
ness,"— The  Circle. 


A  Dim,  Far-Off  Event. — Heiress — "In  the  end  I 

shall  prove  a  most  excellent  match  for  the  Count." 

Matrimonial  Agent — "True,  but  he  fears  the  end 
may  be  many  years  off." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Perkins&CaKI'R'^ 

LAWRENCE.  KANSAS. 


Paternal  Love. — A  young  mother  went  up-stairs 
one  evening  to  be  sure  that  her  son  was  safely  sleeping. 
As  she  paused  at  the  door  of  the  nursery  she  saw  her 
husband  standing  by  the  side  of  the  crib,  gazing 
earnestly  at  the  child. 

As  she  stood  still  for  a  moment,  touched  by  the 
sight,  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  she  thought,  "  How 
dearly  Frederick  loves  that  boy!"  Imagine  the 
shock  to  her  feelings  when  he  suddenly  turned  toward 
her  and  said: 

"  Amelia!  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  they 
can  get  up  such  a  crib  as  this  for  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents." — The  Youth's  Companion. 


The  Proof  of  the  l>u<I<ilnK. — Mvrtlf. — "Papa 
<loesn't  favor  your  calling  here  at  all,  George." 

Georgb — "  Why,  that  can't  be!  Your  father  gave 
mc  a  cigar  a  moment  since  as  I  came  in  the  door." 

Myrtle — "All  right;  just  wait  till  you  smoke  it!" 
— Lippincotl's  Magazine. 


Regal  Oar  on  i.OSiy^- 
mile journey.  Thedri\er 
of  the  cur  wrote:  "Mag- 
neto was  under  water  for 
/iuwrs  without  injury.  We 
attribute  a  great  di'al  of 
the  success  of  our  trip  to 
the  fact  that  we  hud  no 
trouble  with  the  Remy 
Magneto." 


Over 
100,000 

Remy 
Magnetos 
Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who  helped 
make  our  immense  1909  season 
but  that  adopted  the  Remy  for 
1910,  besides  many  manufac- 
turers have  adopted  the  Remy 
for  19 10  who  formerly  used 
other  magnetos.  Our  factory  is 
the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manu- 
facturing, 

Remy  Electric  Company 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 

Dept.  20 

Branch  Distributing  Offices: 

1400-1402  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and  Sway. 
New  York  City 

471  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

406  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  City 

170  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
San  Francisco 


AGENCIES  : 

Auto  EquiiMiii'iit  Co.. 
1518  Broadway, 

Denver,  Oolo. 
Hollis  Klectric  Co., 
9  N.  Sixth  St  , 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  H.  MoCullouKh  &  Son, 
219  N.  Broad  St.. 

rhiladelidiia.  Pa. 


Cobo  Tropti.v  won  by  the  aid 
of  till'  Uimy  Ma«nilo. 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Tuk  Litkraky  Di.iKsi  wlieu  wrltiug  i"  aUv^ruseni. 
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Peter  Mollers^ 

if 

'X)IL 


should  be  purchased  for  the 
following  good  reasons: 

It  is  a  PURE  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is 
positively  free  from  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  Children  take  it  without  per- 
suasion. It  digests  readily,  does  not 
cling  to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter 
Moller  at  his  own  factory  at  the  Nor- 
way fisheries — no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the  flat 
oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

SchieflFelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 


7S,000,000"O.K". 


PAPER 

FASTENERS 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR  should 

convince      YOU      o/     their 

I  SUPERIORITY. 

They  Add  TONE  lo  Your 
Stationery  in  the  Office,  Bank 
School  or  Home. 

Easily  put  on   or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger.     Can  be  used  repeat 
edly  and  "alwaus  work. ' 
I  Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  1 00. 
I  Handsome. Compact. Strong.  No  Slipping,  Never!  f^^ 

AI 1  stationers    Send  10c  for  sample  boz  of  50 
I  assorted  sizes.      Illustrated  booklel  free. 

IThe  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   NP  IB 


//-v'". 


STUDY  TABLE 
in  Quartered 
White 
Oak. 


Saves  Over  Half 

100  other  hand- 
some  pieces  ta 
our  catalog,  all 
Guaranteed. 
Write  today- 
Mailed  FREE 
COME-PACKT 
FURNITURE  CO. 

119  Edwin  St. 
AnnArtor,  Mich. 


5iONVESTMENTSI6 


m 


Both  the  interest  and  principal  are  collected  by 
us  and  promptly  forwarded  to  the  holders  of  our 
First  Farm  MortKages  yielding  5Jii%  and  6%. 
Write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list 

£.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


FRENCH -GERMAN 
SPANISH  — ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taoght  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

omblned  with  The  Rosen- 
tfaalCommonSense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 
Tlie  I.iitpst  and  RpstWorliof 
Dr.   Kk'hard  S.  K>senllinl. 
You  hear  the  exact  prnmin- 
ciatiun    of  eai  h    wonl  aiul 
phras**,     A    few     niitiiite^' 
practice   several    tinier    a    clay    at  spare     moiiienls    gives    a    thorough 
m<tstery  of  conversational  Froneb,  Grrinan,  Spanith  or  Itnlian. 
Send  for  tf^stimonials,  bftoklft  and  letter. 
THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

Bl-vadnay  and  16th  Street,  ;\eir  Tork 


S02  .netropolis  KIdg. 


Conservation. — "Why  were  the  animals  taken 
into  the  ark?" 

"To  get  them  out  of  Roosevelt's  way,  I  suppose." 
— Xew  York  Press. 


After  the  Game. — Football  Coach  (after  the 
game) — "Boys,  are  you  all  here?" 

OuARTERB.\CK — "  I'm  not;  I  left  an  ear  and  part  of 
a  finger  somewhere  near  the  twenty-five-yard  line." 
— Chicago   Tribune. 


A  Good  Start. — "How's  your  son  making  out  in 
business?"  asked  the  first  capitalist. 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  replied  the  other;  "he's  got 
a  quarter  of  a  million." 

"  Why,  you  started  him  with  a  million,  didn't  you  ? " 

"Yes,  and  it's  two  months  now  since  he  started 
operations  in  Wall  Street." — Tlie  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 


Undaunted. — "Don't  be  afraid  of  the  bacon, 
Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  the  landlady  to  the  new  lodger. 

"  Not  at  all,  madam.  I've  seen  a  piece  twice  as 
large  and  it  did  not  frighten  me  a  bit." — The  Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


The  Hereditary  Principle 

The  London  Daily  News  reprints  this  poem  as  not 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  present  political  crisis 
in  England. 

There  was  an  ocean  pilot,  and  his  eldest  son  was  blind 
And  deaf  and  dumb  from  childhood,  likewise  vacant 

in  his  mind; 
But  of  course  he  was  a  pilot  when  his  daddy's  course 

was  run, 
And  he  navigated  vessels  as  his  father's  eldest  son. 

There  was  a  clever  surgeon,  who  could  cut  oif  legs  and 

arms. 
And   invest    an   operation    in   a   thousand    nameless 

charms; 
He'd  an  eldest  boy  who'd  never  seen  an  operation 

done, 
But  succeeded  to  the  practise  as  his  father's  eldest 

son. 

There  was  a  pious  parson  who,  when  folks  to  danger 

strolled. 
Would  perform  the  part  of  shepherd  and  restore  them 

to  the  fold; 
He'd  a  son,  an  unbeliever,  but  when  Heaven  that 

parson  won. 
There  succeeded  to  his  pulpit  his  agnostic  eldest  son. 

There  was  a  judge  who  ordered  wicked  criminals  to 

jail; 
He'd  an  eldest  son — a  forger — who  absconded  from 

his  bail: 
When  that  judge  above  was  summoned   through  a 

tintack  in  a  bun. 
His  vacant  place  was  taken  by  his  outlawed  eldest  son. 

The  pilot  and  the  parson  and  the  surgeon  and  the 

judge 
Were  all  declared  impostors,  but  they  all  refused  to 

budge; 
What  mattered  lack  of  knowledge  or  the  evil  they  had 

done. 
While  each  claimed  his  proud  position  as  his  father's 

eldest  son? 

God  preserve  the  fine  old  fetish,  full  of  sweetness  and 

of  light. 
That  big  bulwark  of  our  freedom  called  "  Hereditary 

Right"! 
Which,  to  driveler    and    drunkard  and  the  dastard 

virtue  shuns. 
Means  the  right  to  govern  Britain  in  the  House  of 

eldest  sons. 


Getting  Used  to  It. — "  I  have  just  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  third  child  in  the  Jones  family,"  re- 
marked the  woman.  "  The  announcement  of  the  first- 
bom  was  made  by  beautifully  engraved  cards,  tied 
with  tiny  white  ribbon;  the  .second  was  by  telegraph, 
and  this  third  one,  tho  a  much-wished-for  boy,  was 
made  merely  by  a  postal-card." — New  York  Press. 


'  I  'HE  ''Top"  of  an  Automobile  is 
-'-  most  important.  No  covering 
equals  the  genui?ie  PANTASOTE 
Leather — used  exclusively  by  leading 
au  to  mobi  le  manufacturers.  Abso- 
lutely waterproof,  keeps  its  color, 
easily  cleaned,  and  wears  well.  Un- 
scrupulous dealers  sell  imitations  to 
increase  their  profit  at  your  loss.  Get 
the  genuine.  Avoid  cloth-on-both-sides 
materials  ("mohairs,"  etc.),  they  fade, 
will  not  clean,  and  the  interlining 
rubber  rots,  causing  leaks. 

Send  postal  for    samples  and  booklet 
on  top  materials. 


THE.   PA.NXA.SOTE,   CO. 

6o  BOW/UlrlG  GREEM  BLDO.  NEW  YORK.. 


Certain  coins,  stamps  and  paper  money  of  recent 
issues  bring  enormous  prices.  A  New  York  collector 
paid  $10,000  each  for  cer- 
tain coins  of  1877,  and 
Others  brought  tlOO  to 
.f(i.'200,      Mr.    Castle    paid 


$10,000 


FOR  A  COIN 


«4,40U  for  a  stamp,  aiK  I.Mr. 

Ayer  got  «250,000  lor  his 

collection.     1(   interested 

in  large   legitimate  profits 

send  a  stamp  for  an  illustrated  circular.     Address: 

VONBERGEN.  the  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  17  BOSTON.  MASS. 

KLIP    BINDER. 

Over  a  million    sold  without   Nagging.     Price-list 
free : — that's   all,   until  you  order.     No   "  follow-up" 
letters. 
H.  H.  BALLARD.  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


TRY  ITYQUR  SELF  FOR  iO  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not    satisfactory,     return     it    and    no 
questions  aeked.       Dans*  Improved  Tip 
Top   DupHofttor     is  the    result    of  25 
years'    experience,  and  is  used  and  en-- 
dor.-^ed     by     thonsaiaia      of    business 
hou,-es  and  individuals.      100  copies 
from  pen-written  and  60  copies  from 
typewritten  original — Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.         Complete    PuMirator. 
Cap   pi7.e  (prints    8^^     d»e    C\€\ 
X  13  in.).     Price  *piJ»\J\J 

The  Felix  P.DaoB  DnplicBtorCoMpaus  Bldg.,  m  John  St.,  New  York 

Mount  Birds 

We  teach  you  by  mail  to  staff  and  moun^ 
all  kinds  of  Birds,  Animals,  Came 
Heads.    Also  to  tan  skins  and  make 
rugs.  Decorate  your  home  with  your  beau- 
tiful tropllies,  or  command  big  income  sell  • 
-    ing  specimens  and  mounting  for  others.  Eas- 
ily, quietly  learned  in  spar©  time  by  men  and 
women.  Success  guaranteed.    Write  today  for 
our  free  book  "How  to  Mount  Birds  and 
Animals:"  absolutely  free.  N.W.  SCHOOL  OV 
TAXIDEKHX,  4031  Elwood  Bdg.,  Omabs,  Neb. 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSIMILE 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  155-157  Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.  City 

For  a  smooth  writing,  easy  work-^ 

ing    pen  —  use    the 

Spencerian 

Steel 

Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

of    12 

samples,  all 

different, sent  for 

six    cents   postage. 

'SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadtvay,  New  York.^ 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thb  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AT  SIX  J*£R  <^Wg 


II 


This  Company  is  managed  by  mu  n 
well  known  lor  t'l-ir  broad  experieni 
and  success  in  financial  affairs,  jiidi 
cioiis  conservatism  characterizing  their 
policy  in  everv  transaction.  In  furnish- 
ing Secured  Cerlihcates  to  the  public 
they  not  only  provide  investments 
yielding  substantial  rates  of  interest — 
6  "o  /<!■'■  annum — but  also  assure  the 
safety  of  funds  by  the  Comjiany's  (;np- 
itai  and  Surplus  and  by  accompanying 
each  Certificate  wiih  a  First  Mortgage 
on  improved  Real  Estate 

Write  /or  free  booklet  "  F'" 
CAPITAL    ANJ   SURPLUS.   $40(),no:).00 
^"■"'""  —  .  ■  I  


TtOMra. 


SALT  LAKe:.GIT> 

F.E.M'CURRIN-/V?iS 


i3t.J-m-i 


Steel  FishindRods 

Arc  "prizt'-witiners  "  admired  everywhere.  They  are  pliiihle, 
hut  inarvelously  strong.  Made  of  finest  quality,  oil-tcniperf<t 
eU>i-k-spring  steel,  b*»autifuny  finished.  Every  rod  giiarHnteed 
3  years.  toc>k  for  the '"  B^•i^K^l  "  Trade  Mark  on  the  r.  el 
Seat  Write  for  catalogrvie  and  see  what  heautiful  rods 
■  Bristol  '"  are.      20  years"  supremacy. 

THE  HORTO\  5IF<;.   CO. 


Admiral^^  Braces 


Guaranteed 

To  Weir  To  Your 
Samiacrion 
E«tr»  Heavy  Rub- 
ber Web.     Non- 
Ruilable  Mount-        . 
m(i.     Bullon 
Can-off 

TWI'ilBI.K 
nWAWKK  A 

"""•<|»-^  ^Bearing  and  Hook 

>f    For  sale  by  all  retailers 


Double    < 
Reinforced 
Ends,    Metal 


or  by  mall  postpaid.  50c.  pair  , 

SMITHMtDE  SUSPENDER  CO. 

uoscorv.  MASS 


LEATHER  COTEHEl) 
METAL  HOOK 


No  Strain 
Comes  Upon 
the  Leath- 
er Ends. 
They 
Slide 

Send 
For 
■     Circular. 


print; 


»  Card^.   circulars,    book,  news- 
paper. PressS.').  LarMiPrSlx.  Ko- 
>  M  ■  tar.v  $60.     Save  raone.v.    Print 

'  jf^^^TITP  for  others.liiK  profit.  All  easy, 
'  S^^"^^^  rules  sent.  Write  factor.v  for 
>fmvvv«>^  press  catalog.!' VPE,  paper. <£o 
1^^  TV  JJtHE  PRFS8  CO.,  Mpriden,  Conn. 
Te8timnnlal8  from  Custoinprs  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"/  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  mu  life  before,  but 
printed  gnnd  eircmar  first  dan"  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
/lelps  mil  church  imrk  Younc  man  says  :     "  /  made  ill 

evenings  in  one  v-eek."      YOH  can  do    us  well,  or    betler 

A  Big  $1   Offer— "KEITH'S" 

fdf  six  ni'iiitliH  ^^ 
and  a  cipy  of  ^ 
mv   iH'W   h'")k, 

100    PLANS 

Bungalows 

Cottages 

$400  to  $3000 

K<illiM   1 tli^v 

iiiairazitir  is  tlif  ri-.- 
Mirnizi-dHiitliorHyii 
pl:iiirtiii'.?   anfl    Drr- 

fls  l.V.  ropy.     E-irJi 

ft4-pasrr-  i.H.^uo  (jivps  8<^v*-ral  dfsitfns  t-y  leadiiii;  arcliitccts.    Keith  8 
will  lu'lp  you  t>tiild  an  artistic  lioin^ 

My  olhrr  hooka  lor  home-hiilMera  are  i 
100  <ic»ien>  for  Attr.-vtivp  Hoiii.s,  ?2.IKNI  f"  ««  IKKI     . 
100  Mf'siETiia  for  liiirh'T-prir^.d  tiorncs.  up  1"  ?I<i.'HK» 

lfl'2-pa(ffr  >KK.k — Pr,artiral  Hniis*-  Decoration 

1S2  Beautiful  Int.-rior  Views  of  H.-lls.   l.ivinK  R/K.ni»,  el.- 
Any  on*  of  lh»«r  hook«  nnrl  "  Ki.|th'«  "  one  year  . 
All  ■"»  ef  thmr  hook,  nod    •  kVilh'i  "  nn»  year 
^^"  Jl.  L.  kF.ITII,  .'.lit  l.umlier  Fi.,  Minneapolii,  Minn. 


.^u.  ::;      .V.2<IW).      One  of  llir   lOII. 
oratiiis  H.iMies.       ?1  .V)  year.       News-stands  1 


i,\  '»i 

I  i»i 

I  1*1 

I  rKi 

a.do 
4. no 


Wewanta. — There  is  more  than  one  joke  concealed 
among  the  dry  statistics  of  the  United  States  Postal 
•  uiide.  Por  instance,  there  is  the  name  of  a  post- 
nlhce  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Lincoln  County,  West 
\  irginia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  made  the 
usual  petition  for  the  establishment  of  an  oiTice.  and 
the  Department,  after  determining  to  grant  the 
reijuest,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  name  which  the  pe- 
titioners wished  the  office  to  hear. 

"We  don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  came  the  reply, 
"only  we  want  a  post-office." 

And  M'ewanta  it  remains  to  this  day. — The  Youth's 
Companion. 


Buying  and  O^vning. — L.\pfen — "  Vou  arc  rich 
enough  to  buy  an  automobile.    Why  don't  you  do  it?" 

Grof.\t — "Because  I'm  not  rich  enough  to  own 
one." — Chicago  Tribune. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

December  iS. — Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicholaievitch, 
the  Czar's  grand  uncle,  dies  at  Cannes. 

December  20. — Joso  Madriz  is  elected  Presiilent  of 
Nicaragua  by  Congress;  General  Estrada  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  election. 

December  21. — The  University  of  Copenhagen 
decUcs  that  Doctor  Cook's  records  fail  to  prove  his 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Pole. 

Dispatches  from  Nicaragua  rej^ort  a  defeat  of 
Zelaya's  forces  by  Estrada  at  Rama. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  decides  that  trade- 
unions  have  no  right  to  assess  their  members  to 
pay  Parliamentary  rejiresentatives. 

December  22 — In  St.  Petersburg,  Colonel  Knrpoff, 
chief  of  secret  police,  is  killed  by  a  bomb;  in 
Bombay,  India,  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  British  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Nasik,  is  assassinated;  Premier  Yi 
of  Korea  is  stabbed  fatally  at  Seoul;  at  Bu- 
charest, the  Prime  Minister  of  Rumania  is 
attacked  by  an  anarchist. 

December  23. — Albert  I.  becoines  King  of  Belgium. 

Doctor  Ladislas  von  Lukacs  is  appointed  Premier 
of  Hungary  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Domestic 

W.\SHlNGrON 

December  21. — The  Senate  passes  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a!!  papers  bearing  on  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy,  the  President  having  exprest  a 
desire  for  a  public  investigation. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  President's  diplomatic 
appointments,  including  Robert  Bacon,  of  New 
York,  Ambassador  to  France;  Richard  C.  Kerens, 
of  Missouri,  Amba.ssadnr  to  Austria-Hungary; 
Henry  L.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  Ambassador  to 
Mexico;  William  J.  Calhoun,  of  Illinois.  Minister 
to  China;  John  B.  Jackson,  of  New  Jersey,  Minis- 
ter to  Cuba. 

In  its  annual  report  to  Congress  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asks  for  more  power  to 
regulate  railroad  rates. 

Genbral 

December  22. — A.  J.  McLaurin,  United  Stales 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  dies  at  his  hom.e  in 
Brandon,  Miss. 

Timothy   P.    ("Little  Tim")   Sullivan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldennen  and  a  Tammany 
leader  in  New  York  City,  dies  after  a  long  illness. 
December  2^. — The  battleship  Utah  is  launched  at 
Camden.  New   Terse  v. 


Pears' 

The  goodness  in  Pears' 
Soap  is  an  antidote  for  all 
bad  complexions. 

For  goodness  sake  use 
Pears.' 

Sold  in  America  and  elsewhere. 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


Suggest  the  Use  of 

CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Ointmeni 

For  the  treatment  of  winter 
rashes,  eczemas,  frost-bites, 
chappings,  chafmgs,  red- 
ness and  roughness,  espe- 
cially of  face  and  hands, 
as  well  as  for  preserving, 
purifying  and  beautifying 
the  skin  and  hair,  and  for 
preventing  minor  eruptions 
becoming  chronic,  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Cu.ticura  Ointment 
have  no  rivals. 

Depota:  London.  27, Charterhouse  So.:  ParlB.  10, 
Rue  do  la  Chaussee  d'Aotln;  Australia.  K  Towns  ft 
Oo..  Sydney  ;  India,  B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta:  Cblna, 
Hong  Kon^  Drug  Co  :  Japan,  Z.  P.  Maruya.  Ltd., 
Toklo;  So.  Africa  Leonon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
U.  9.  A  .  Potter  Dnis  A  Chem.  Corp..  Bole  Prope, 
133   CoUimbns  Ave..  Boston. 

(WPost-free.  3?-pflce  Cuticura  Book,  a  roirplete 
UUlde   to  Cnre  rnd  Trrnfment  of  Bkin  and  Hair 


(miss  cue 

^^#  A  Lasting  Sensation 

Our  nrw  hoftk  about  Miss  Cue.  containing  iix 
t>caulif)il  illiigtrntions  of  Mi>»  <'u<>  at  billiards 
nn<l  p'HiI,  will  tto  >oiit  (r«e,  |i»tt|>ftl(l,  to  anyunit 
iiit«-rittt4-(l  ill  Billiards. 

Miss  Cuo  is  shown  ninklnir  sliots  which  havo 
iitvrr  U'foro  been  altt-inplcd  l.y  any  billiard 
player,  and  the  acrirs  of  pii'turcs  is  inti^resiini; 
mid   tinirpif. 

Just  ask  for  Booklet 

William   A.  Spinks  &  Co. 

366  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago 

ManiiraPtiirrr*  Splnka   lllllinrd   Chalk   and 
•   I'ho  oil  If  maniifartiirfra  nf  ^iif  (lp«  In  Amrrlra.** 


[ 


J 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


COOK^S  CRUISES 
AND  TOURS 

HOLY  LAND,  JAPAN,  SOUTH 

AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES 

The  Best  CombinatioiM  by  Every  Line 

Everywhere 

COOK'S  new  system  of  "  Travel  Without 

Tronhle  "  providesan  "invisiblecourier" 

everywhere  throughout  a  tour.   A  unique 

service   that   only   COOK  can  furnish. 

Write  for  details.     Independent  Travel 

Tickets  everywhere,  good  at  any  time. 

COOK'S  Traveller's  Checks  are  Good  All 

Over  the  World. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New    York    (4    ofUces).  Boston.   Philadelphia. 
Chicago.    Montreal.    Toronto.    San    Francisco, 
and  140  offices  abroad. 
70  TOURS  TO  EUROPE.       Officially  appointed 

Agents  for  the    OBERAMMERGAU    PASSION 

PLAY. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Feb.  8 


Small  Part.v 

Comprehensive 

Route 


$1475 


Passion     $240 


Europe  '"^"'" 


Play.         Europe      and  up 

Educational  Tours— Preparatory  Heading 

THK    BOSTON    TRAVEL    SOCIETY 

204  llerkcley  Rldg.,  Iloston,  Hans. 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

"Y^DCATAN  is  a  revelation  to  those  who 
JL  believe  that  all  civilization  is  modern. 
The  ancient  Mayan  Tribes  of  Yucatan 
have  left  behind  them  —  in  their  more 
than  fifty  rviined  and  partl.v  buried  cities — 
evidences  of  a  civilization  oliler  than  any 
other  upon  earth.  These  ruins  are  intensely 
interesting  and  are  easily  reached  by  means 
of  the  magnificent  WARD  LINE  steamers 
from  New  York  Send  for  literature  describ- 
ing The  Ancient  Riiius  wf  Yucatan  to 

Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York,  or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 

12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  Auguil 
All  parts  of  Europe,  inclodiog  Oberammergau 

DE   POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  lUlO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  readv.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Hngpest^d  Kendin^B  about  the  Passion  Play. 
BUItE.IIJ  OF  VNIVRItSITY  TR.%VEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 


J^obson's  0\n  Woxlxj  Coiirs 

Two  vacancies  in  a  very  select  small  party 
for  Spain,  Morocco,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile,  January  22d.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Robson.  40 
Bruce  Ave  ,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Also  party  sailing  July  7th  for  Europe, 
including  Oberammergau. 


POPULAR  ORIENTAL  TOUR 

Sails  April  20.  1910.  82  days.  $646.  The 
most  comprehensive  tour  ever  offered  for 
the  money.     Expert  leadership. 

H.  IV.  DUniKIIVe  A  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  ItostoD,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BE.%COIV    STREET,     Z.    BOSTO.\ 


$250 


4  JUNE  TOURS  c^.'.?. 


via  OIRRALTAIl  and 
RAnMERGAU.    $330  to 

$726.  92  Days— Azores.  Madeira,  Spain,  Al- 
giers, Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin— $670.  12th  year.  Book  and 
map.    W.  A.  Johnson,  917  Madisun  Ave.,  Baltimore. 


E)r.vpt  and  Palestine $noo 

Itrltisli  ImIcs  Tonr S.'SO 

Oborainmeriraii   Special 350 

llorllii- At  hens- Home- London       400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mui. 

T^-«V/'W»'X'    PAE,ESTi:«E 
M1j\MY  M      M.     TURKEY,  GREECE 
OBER.IIUMERGAIJ 

Eleventh  season.    Variety  of  tours  at  dif- 
ferent dates  and  prices.     Write  for  booklet. 
H.  W.  DITIVIVI.VU  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House        Boston,  Mass. 


Europe.  Comprehensive,  leisurely  tours. 
Splendid  leaders,  reasonable  rates. 
Rates  to  Organizers  of  Private  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club.       Wilmington,  Uel. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Some  Excellent  Room* 
still  on  Sale  for 

CLARK'S  CRUISE  OF  THE  "CLEVELAND"" 


R 


18,000  tons,  brand  new,  | 

and  superbly  fitted. 

OUND  THE  WORLI 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FEB.  5,  1910 

One    Steamer    for    the     Entire     Cruise 

of  nearly  four  months;  costing  only  $650  and  up, 
including  all  necessary  expenses. 

ROUTE:  Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Java, 
Burma,  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc.  An  unns- 
aal  chance  to  visit  unusually  attractive  places. 

annum"  orient  cruise 

Febmary  5,  1910,  by  S.S.  "Grosser  Kurfuersl," 
73  days,  including  24  days  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
$400  op,  including  hotels,  shore  excursions,  etc. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK      Times  BIdg.      New  York 


Unique- 
restiul, 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS 

he:ilth  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  aunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  8h<n)t  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  <nit- 
doofs,  Hightlaas  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  f<»r  booklet. 
A.  W.CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec.  15th.  Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 
H.  GUY  NICKERSON.  Florence  ViUa  P.  0..  Fla. 


EUROPE^SiK'JIie  Ideal  Way 


Ideal  Tonrs,   Hex  IOS.% 


Plttsburs 


pppp  TRID  ^'^  £uroi>e  or  in  America 
rnCC  I  nil  vrill  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orcanizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
KAIICOnK'8  TOl  R8  ll:<;  Uean  St.,  Brooklyn 


ORIE!«T— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
OBERAMMERUAl'-Eleven  Tours. 

.'VORTH  C.*PK-VVith  or  without  Kussia. 
ART    TOUR-Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  much  modem  life 
THE  CI1AITAI«JUA  TOl'ltS  APPLETON,  WIS. 

SKETCHING   TOUR 

4  months.     Feb. 
Art  study;  Travel 
Alexander  Robin- 
son, Instructor. 

10th  Year,    100   Testimonials.    III.    Booklet. 

Sec.  "ART  TOURS,"  22  Aldworth  St.,  Boston 


rsouTi 

^RICA— » 

A  Cruise  to 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

Brazil,    Arger\tlrva>. 
Vruguay  and  Chile 

FIRST   TRIP   OF   ITS   KIND 

ever  arranged — will  be  made  by 
the 

S.  S.  BLVECHER 

(12,500  tons)    leaving   New  York 
January    22,    loio.      Duration   81 
days.     Cost  ^350  upward. 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN    LINE 

New  Vork  Philadelphia  Boston 

Chira^o        San  Francisco 

mill 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 

America  JHIIi  11 

EGYPT  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 
COUNTRIES-Jan.  8  and  Feb.  2 

I  ADAy         Independent  ob 
JHlHIi   Pabtt  Abbanoements 
Write  for  booklet  that  interests  you 
424  BOYLSTON  ST.        BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why  not   in 
1910.  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTERS     FORKIUW    TOURS 
298  Washington  St.,  Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


SPAIN 


P555 


■ 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel.  19  Trinity   PI.,    Boston. 


El'ROPE  (Deluding  OBERABSERGAr. 

29th  Season  —  Limited  Parties- 
Exceptional  Advantages.  Hr.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Kidge  Street.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Just   Published 

TERRY'S  MEXICO 

Immensely  useful  to  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  see 
all  there  is  worth  seeing  in  Mexico  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious, satisfactory  and  economical  way. 

Modelled  after  the  celebrated  Baedeker  Guide  Books. 
824  pages.    26  maps  and  plans. 
This   Guide   to    Mexico    is    Complete.      Price 
$2.50  net,  postpaid. 

Circular  on  request  from 

Sonera  News  Company 

Calle  de  las  Estaciones  12,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 


THE   TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Telia  you  all  about  foreisjn  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
■usages,  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12mo,  cloth,  Sl.OO  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalla 
Company,  New  York  and  Loudon. 


JUST    PUBLISHED  — ""'"*'  ""°"  °'  ^"° 


Important  Descriptive  Books 


(5\feu)  Edition) 


The  Spirit  of 
The    Ghetto 

By  HUTCHINS  HAPGOOD 

Stories  of  the  people  and  life  of   the  great  East 

Side  Jewish  Quarter  of  New    York 

Handsomely  printed,  ornamental  covers.  1 2mo,  cloth.  With 
Drawings  from  Life  by  Jacob  Epstein.  $1.25  net;  by 
mail  $1.38. 


(5V"eu)  Edition) 

Washington 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

By    HARRIET    EARHART  MONROE 

A   chatty,    entertaining  guide   to    the    National 
Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  un- 
conventional   description 

"This  is  an   extraordinarily  readable  account  of  the 
great  capital." — Lutheran  Observer,  Fhila. 

l2mo,    Cloth.      Many   Illustrations.      Price,  $1.00  net;   by 
mail,  $1.10. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  &  LONDON 


Have  You  Money  to  Invest  in  Real  Estate  ? 


Perhaps  you  have  thought  of  buying  some  productive,  well- 
developed  farm  and  moving  out  into  the  country. 

Possibly  you  are  looking  for  a  tract  of  ranch  land  out  West. 

Or  you  might  be  interested  in  a  seashore  cottage  or  a  cozy 
mountain  bungalow  as  a  vacation  retreat  for  next  summer. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  property  you  desire,  it  will  pay  you 
to  consult  the  Real  Estate  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
which  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


You  will  find  in  this  department,  on  the  opposite  page,  a 
wide  varity  of  good  value  offerings  of  Realty.  A  careful  study 
of  this  page  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  you. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  high-grade  property  of  any  kind 
to  sell,  just  write  to  us  for  details  of  an  inexpensive  way  of 
finding  a  purchaser  for  it.     Address 


Real  Estate  Department,  The  Literary  Digest 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


STRIKES  CAUSED  BY  HIGHER  PRICES 

BEHIND  the  present  demands  of  the  railroad  workers  through- 
out the  country  for  higher  wages  looms  as  a  cause  the  dis- 
quieting fact  that  the  country's  growing  prosperity  is  increasing 
rather  than  lightening  the  burden  of  the  "ultimate  consumer."  It 
is  on  the  acknowledged  fact  that  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  have 
increased  in  cost  during  the  past  year  that  the  trainmen  base  their 
demands  for  wage  increases  ranging  from  5  to  40  per  cent.  West 
of  Chicago  the  matter  has  already  resulted  in  a  strike,  but  on  the 
Eastern  lines  a  peaceful  'solution  of  the  problem  is  looked  for. 
"The  whole  matter,"  says  President  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New 
York  Central,  as  quoted  ia  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "hinges 
on  the  one  question  as  to  whether  there  has  been,  since  the  last 
increase  in  wages,  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  living."  Since 
the  pinch  of  climbing  prices  is  felt  by  all  classes  of  wage-earners, 
demands  for  higher  wages  are  now  the  order  of  the  day  throughout 
the  whole  industrial  field.  "  Wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  prices," 
declares  Mr,  Alexander  MacDonald,  a  Standard  Oil  millionaire 
whose  testimony  on  the  side  of  the  wage-earner  must  be  accepted 
as  at  least  disinterested.  In  a  Cincinnati  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  American  Mr.  MacDonald  is  further  quoted  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  becoming  impossible  for  the  wage-worker  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  I  do  not  recall  when  the  cost  of  living  was  so  high. 
We  will  have  to  have  a  readjustment  somewhere. 

"It  is  not  good  that  the  mass  of  our  people  should  be  forced  to 
live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  There  is  no  incentive  in  work 
that  produces  nothing  for  the  future.  The  saving  ability  of  our 
people  must  not  be  curtailed. 

"  I  can  not  see  how  the  clerk  who  must  jiay  the  present  high 
prices  can  support  a  family  and  save  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  condition  can  not  be  anything  but  bad.  It  dis- 
courages marriage,  among  other  things,  and  those  who  have  means 
are  living  too  extravagantly." 

Some  pessimistic  observers  see  in  the  demands  of  the  railroad 
workers  only  the  beginning  of  a  vicious  circle  which  at  each  revo- 
lution will  levy  fresh  toll  on  the  pocket  of  the  average  citizen. 
Mr.  Frank  Fayant  states  this  view  concisely  in  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"Railroad  wages  will  be  raised.  Freight  rates  will  be  raised. 
The  $100,000,000  increased  yearly  distribution  to  the  1,200,000 
workers  on  the  railroads  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  commodities, 
and  will  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  commodities." 

President  Brown,  however,  does  not  share  the  opinion  that  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  railroad  employees  would  mean  an  end- 
less chain  of  increases  at  .the  expense  of  the  consumer.     He  says  : 

"  It  does  not  figure  out  in  circles.     A  lo-per-cent.  increase  in  the 


wages  of  the  average  conductor,  engineer,  yardman,  and  the  like 
would  be,  appro.ximately,  $100  per  annum.  An  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  in  freight  rates  on  everything  his  family  uses  in  a  year  would 
be  less  than  $i.  The  situation  for  the  employee,  therefore,  would 
be  much  belter." 

■  Census  estimates  place  the  average  income  of  an  American 
family  of  five  persons  at  5750.  According  to  Mr.  Fayant  a  lo-per- 
cent.  increase  in  freight  rates  would  add  a  dollar  a  year  to  the  cost 
of  things  consumed  by  such  a  family — that  is  to  say,  it  would  add 
20  cents  to  the  living  expenses  of  each  member. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  many 
see  in  it  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  problem  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Representative  Howland  (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  wants  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  Congressional  investigation,  and  has  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  House  to  that  end.  "No  subject  since  the  free- 
silver  agitation  in  1906,"  declares  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  "has 
attracted  so  much  public  attention."  In  spite  of  bountiful  harvests 
the  prices  of  farm  products  have  steadily  advanced  until  the  price 
of  corn  is  1 13  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1896,  while  in  the  same  period 
wheat  has  advanced  94  per  cent.,  and  potatoes  100  percent.  Sheep 
and  swine  have  increased  in  value  100  percent.,  while  lard  has 
gone  up  226  per  cent,  and  pork  210  per  cent.  This  list  of  soaring 
commodities,  we  are  told,  might  be  extended  to  embrace  almost 
everything  grown  or  manufactured.  Bradstreet's  "  index  number  " 
shows  that  $9.12  had  the  same  purchasing  power  on  December  i, 
1909,  that  53-42  had  in  July  of  1896.  Among  the  varied  explana- 
tions advanced  are  the  increased  production  of  gold,  the  failure  of 
our  agricultural  output  to  keep  pace  with  our  increasing  popula- 
tion, the  high  tariff,  the  trusts,  and  the  national  spirit  of  extrava- 
gance. Discussing  with  a  representative  of  the  New  York  World 
the  relation  between  the  world's  increased  gold  production  and  the 
higher  cost  of  living  President  Brown,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  says : 

"  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  the  American  people  de- 
cided definitely  and  finally  that  gold  should^  be  the  future  measure 
of  all  values  in  this  country.  Since  that  time  one  country  after 
another  has  followed  the  wise  precedent  thus  established,  and  it 
may  be  said  truthfully  that  to-day  gold  is  the  measure  of  value  the 
world  over. 

"Economists  agree  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  that  is  the  basis  of  value  and  the  general  in- 
dustrial condition;  that,  as  the  basic  metal  increases  in  quantity 
— and  as  a  consequence  decreases  in  purchasing  power — the  value, 
the  price  of  everything  measured  by  and  paid  for  with  that  metal, 
is  invariably  enhanced  in  value, 

"The  total  gold  production  of  the  world  in  1S96  was  approxi- 
mately $202,251,600.  In  1908  it  was  $435,000,000,  an  increase  of 
more    than    100  per  cent,    in  thirteen   years.      It  is  confidently 
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predicted  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  this  new  century  the 
annual  production  will  approximate  $500,000,000 

"  The  gold  produced  year  after  year  piles  up,  is  accumulated,  and 
as  it  augments  and  accumulates  it  becomes  cheaper — that  is,  as 
measured  by  the  things  for  which  it  is  exchanged.  As  it  accumu- 
lates it  takes  more  gold  to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  pound  of  beefsteak,  a  sack  of  flour,  or  any  of  the  other  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

"  For  this  reason  the  pay  of  labor  has  steadily  advanced  and  must 
continue  to  advance  in  some  fair  ratio  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  things  that  labor  must  buy.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  wages 
must  go  up  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  money  the  laborer  earns  goes  down." 

The  cost  of  bread  in  this  country  is  a  puzzling  item  to  Mr.  G. 
R.  Cahill,  an  investigator  for  the  London  Board  of  Trade.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  a  Chicago  interview  : 

"  I  can't  understand  how  we  can  buy  bread  in  England  for  one 
third  the  price  you  pay  in  Chicago  when  you  send  us  your  wheat. 
You  have  to  pay  5  cents  for  fourteen  ounces  of  bread,  while  we 
get  a  loaf  weighing  sixty-four  ounces  for  10  cents.  Our  four-pound 
loaf  never  costs  more  than  12  cents,  and  usually  only  10  cents.  I 
confess  I  can't  understand  it." 

To  Gifford  Pinchot  the  higher  cost  of  living  is  a  phase  of  the 
conservation  problem.  In  his  address  of  last  week,  which  we  dis- 
cuss at  greater  length  on  another  page,  he  says  : 

"The  income  of  the  average  family  in  the  United  States  is  less 
than  $600  a  year.  To  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  such  a  family 
beyond  the  reasonable  profits  of  legitimate  business  is  wrong.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  a  few  cents  more  a  day  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  of  a  few  cents  less  a  day  for  wages. 

"  Far  more  is  at  stake — the  health  or  sickness  of  little  babies,  the 
education  or  ignorance  of  children,  virtue  or  vice  in  young  daugh- 
ters, honesty  or  criminality  in  young  sons,  the  working  power  of 
bread-winners,  the  integrity  of  families,  the  provision  for  old  age 
— in  a  word,  the  welfare  and  happiness  or  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  plain  people  are  involved  in  the  cost  of  living. 

"To  the  special  interests  an  [unjust  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
means  simply  higher  profit,  but  to  those  who  pay  it,  that  profit  is 
measured  in  schooling,  warm  clothing,  a  reserve  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, a  fair  chance  to  make  the  fight  for  comfort,  decency, 
and  right  living." 


Despite  the  assurance  in  President  Taft's  message  to  Congress 
that  tiie  increased  cost  of  living  is  not  due  to  the  protective  tariff, 
Senator  Clapp  (Rep.),  of  Minnesota,  still  holds  the  new  tariff  law 
responsible.  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American 
represents  him  as  saying  : 

"This  law  has  cost  and  is  costing  the  American  people  millions 
of  dollars  in  increased  cost  of  living.  Had  the  Aldrich-Payne 
Tariff  Bill  been  beaten,  those  millions  would  have  been  saved  to 
the  people. 

"It  was  generally  understood  that  the  tariff  would  bring  about 
an  increase.  The  increase  did  not  affect  everything,  of  course; 
but  when  prices  were  raised  by  those  whose  rates  had  been  in- 
creased, others  were  compelled  to  increase  their  prices  in  keeping. 
The  thing  started  with  the  tariff  mcreases,  and  is  going  all  along 
the  line,  apparently. 

"  Raise  the  price  of  one  necessity  of  life — of  a  man's  coal,  shoes, 
food,  and  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  pay  that  increased  price 
must  get  more  for  what  he  has  to  sell  in  order  that  he  may  pay  it. 
Therefore,  it  necessarily  affects  the  price  of  what  he  produces. 
He  must  either  take  less  profit  or  else  raise  his  price. 

"You  will  hear  it  said  constantly  with  reference  to  something  on 
which  the  price  has  been  advanced,  'Oh,  that  isn't  in  the  tariff  at 
all.  That  increase  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff.'  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  tariff  reaches  all  along  the  line 

"Then  there  are  the  combinations.  They  reach  now  to  almost 
everything.  When  we  had  real  competition  the  tariff  was  merely 
protective,  and  while  it  kept  out  foreign  goods,  competition  ainong 
home-producers  kept  the  prices  from  being  excessive.  But  that  is 
no  longer  the  case. 

"  But  when  we  come  to  the  era  of  combinations,  behind  our  tariff 
wall,  to  prevent  cornpetition  at  home,  while  the  tariff  prevents 
competition  froin  abroad,  then  we  find  ourselves  facing  this  condi- 
tion of  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living.  Eliminate  competition 
and  producer  and  consumer  at  once  become  two  different  classes." 

"  Have  we  not  taken  too  large  a  percentage  of  our  labor  and 
energy  away  from  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  encouraged  them  to  become  engaged  in  producing 
comforts  and  luxuries  ? "  writes  a  bank  president  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal^  which  paper  replies  that  he  "places  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  of  higli  prices,"  since  "our  national, 
municipal,  and  individual  extravagance  is  positively  terrifying." 
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A   GOOD   RECORD. 

-May  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


OH,   SUCH    A    STRiiNUOUS    YEAR. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
LOOKING    BACKWARD. 


ACID  TEST  FOR  THE  BANK  GUARANTY 

THE  actual  workings  of  the  bank-deposit  guaranty  plan  are 
now  being  seen  in  Oklahoma  as  they  operate  in  time  of 
need,  when  banks  are  failing  and  depositors  are  demanding  their 
money.  This  acid  test  of  the  scheme  convinces  most  of  the  edi- 
torial observers  that  it  is  unsound,  altho  its  friends  maintain  their 
confidence  in  it.  It  seems  tiiat  in  September  the  Columbia  Bank 
and  Trui.t  Company,  of  Oklahoma  City,  went  to  the  wall  with  lia- 
bilities of  some  Ji, 400,000,  which  swallowed  up  the  entire  guaranty 
fund  on  hand  and  compelled  the  State  to  call  on  the  other  banks 
for  more.  Then  two  other  banks  went  down,  and  the  demands  on 
the  guaranty  fund  became  so  heavy  that  some  of  the  depositors 
were  asked  to  accept  paper  held  by  tiie  defunct  banks  in  place  of 
cash,  and  other  depositors  have  received  nothing.  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  says  that  the  small  local  depositors  were  paid  promptly, 
"while  the  large  depositors  and  non-residents  have  not  been  paid 
at  all."  The  indictments  of  the  bank  officials  are  being  held  up 
by  Governor  Haskell,  says  the  same  paper,  pending  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  State  Banking  Board. 

The  Governor  is  quoted  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal  2is  saying 
that  the  Columbia  bank  failed  because  it  was  "very  generous  in 
protecting  and  aiding  its  friends  in  the  oil  business,"  and  that  "it 
is  a  question  whether  this  generosity  was  the  result  of  bad  judg- 
ment only  or  otherwise."  Another  report  in  an  Oklahoma  paper 
is  that  "topheavy  loans  were  made  upon  doubtful  security,"  and 
"this  sort  of  business  led  to  the  circulation  of  frequent  rumors" 
which  "provoked  apprehension,"  and  "the  crash  was  then  inevi- 
table." Such  statements  give  point  to  the  criticism  frequently  made 
that  the  guaranty  plan  places  a  premium  upon  reckless  banking. 
As  the  Portland  Oregonian  puts  it : 

"So  long  as  the  guaranty  fund  can  be  drawn  on,  or  legitimate 
bankers  will  pay  assessments  to  make  up  the  shortages  caused  by 
the  wild-cat  bankers,  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive  for  a  deposi- 
tor to  show  preference  for  safe  banks.  With  such  a  premium  on 
loose  banking  methods,  'wild-catters  '  have  flocked  to  Oklahoma 
and,  by  offering  inducements  which  legitimate  bankers  could  not 
and  would  not  offer,  have  drawn  in  heavy  deposits  that  would  never 
reach  them  if  the  depositor  were  obliged  to  protect  himself  by 
placing  his  money  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  banker. 

"  If  Oklahoma  can  not  prevent  its  numerous  bank  failures  in  the 
midst  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  it  is  a  certainty  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  trouble  for  that  guaranty  fund  when  the  inevitable 
period  of  hard  times  appears." 

The  Denver  Republican,  published  in  a  neighboring  State,  makes 
this  pointed  comparison  between  bank  failures  in  Oklahoma  and 
in  Colorado : 


"Since  Oklahoma  adopted  the  State  bank  guaranty  fallacy  it 
has  been  having  a  decidedly  merry  time  of  it  and  a  busy  one.  If 
you  have  been  listening  you  have  heard  its  banks  going  piff-paff- 
poof  with  a  regularity  to  suggest  that  the  bursting  was  properly 
timed  to  accord  with  the  accumulation  of  cash  in  tlie  guaranty 
fund.  In  fact,  so  strong  has  been  the  competition  among  the 
banks  to  beat  one  another  to  the  good  thing,  one  might  almost 
suspect  the  invention  of  a  new  plan  to  get  rich  quick. 

"A  few  early  rushes  to  the  pie-counter  met  a  hearty  reception. 
The  State  was  so  eager  to  show  what  a  fine  thing  it  had  done  in 
promising  to  protect  depositors  that  not  a  moment  was  wasted  in 
looking  into  the  legitimacy  of  demands  for  reimbursement.  It 
might  very  well  have  happened  that  certain  far-seeing  gentlemen 
discovered  a  way  to  quick  wealth  by  having  banks  go  up  conveni- 
ently here  and  there  right  at  the  moment  the  books  showed  very 
handsome  balances  standing  in  the  name  of  the  proper  individuals. 
Tliey  liave  been  going  up  on  any  event  with  such  regularity  thai 
the  guardians  of  the  guaranty  fund  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 

"Colorado  had  a  bank  failure  the  other  day.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  institution  nor  a  very  bad  failure,  for  that  sort  of  thing  has 
rather  been  discouraged  in  this  State  since  the  penitentiary  began 
casting  ominous  shadows  in  that  direction.  There  was  no  bank 
guaranty  law  to  permit  depositors  to  sleep  sound  in  their  beds. 
Neither  was  there  one  to  place  the  State  under  suspicion  of  paying 
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a  premium  on  bank  wrecking,  but  tliere  was  a  vigilant  sheriff  on 
the  job,  and  a  bank  examiner  ready  to  find  out  things  which  made 
it  decidedly  expedient  for  the  friends  of  the  bankrupt  to  get  busy. 
The  result  is  that  after  no  more  delay  than  is  consistent  with  sound 
business  principles  the  depositors  of  the  Colorado  institution  are 
to  be  paid  in  full  and  that  without  legitimate  bankers  having  been 
put  to  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  mistakes,  defalcations,  or 
dishonesty  of  others  in  the  same  business  or  contributing  to  a  fund 
for  conniving  ones  to  rob  at  tlieir  pleasure. 

"  There  may  be  a  few  holding  that  getting  robbed  serves  a  banker 
only  too  well  right  who  will  still  stick  up  for  the  Oklahoma  plan, 
but  fair-minded  ones  will  make  the  comparison  and  decide  that  the 
Colorado  w-ay  is  much  better." 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  given  in  The  Oklahoiiiaii, 
which  remarks  that  the  depositors  are  getting  their  money  and  no 
complaints  are  being  heard  from  the  bankers  who  are  contributing 
to  tlie  guaranty  fund,  so  it  fails  to  see  why  outside  critics  are  feel- 
ing so  sad.     It  quotes  an  interesting  communication  from  one  of 

the  State  bankers,  Mr. 
O.  J.  Fleming,  of  Enid, 
Okla.,  in  the  Enid  AV«'.f. 
He  says  : 

"Who  is  doing  the  kick- 
ing about  our  Guaranty 
Law  anyway  ?  Not  the 
State  bankers,  who  paid 
their  three-quarters-of-i- 
per-cent.  assessment  when 
their  business  has  grown 
to  nearly  three  times  its 
original  size  since  the 
Guaranty  Law  went 
into  effect.  I  have  to 
hear  the  first  kick  from 
them.  Not  the  depositors 
who  received  their  money 
in  full,  and  were  enabled 
to  go  on  with  their  busi- 
ness affairs  tiie  same  as 
tho  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Then  who  are 
the  kickers  ?  Why,  the 
Republican  press,  of 
course.  That  is  natural. 
"  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Norton  should  succeed 
in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  financial  institution 
and  become  the  custodian  of  funds  placed  in  his  hands  that 
should  be  handled  as  a  sacred  trust  and  not  be  used  in  speculative 
oil  stocks  and  other  doubtful  securities.  But  it  is  hard  to  keep 
such  men  out  of  the  banking  business,  it  seems. 

"Look  at  the  history  of  the  Walsh  failure  in  Chicago.  The 
bankers  of  that  city  put  up  the  sum  of  about  $7,000,000  to  help  out 
a  situation  which  might  otherwise  have  caused  a  wide-spread  panic. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Morse,  the  ice  king  and  financial  speculator 
of  New  York  City,  at  the  head  of  large  financial  institutions  and 
using  the  funds  for  his  own  speculative  deals.  So  I  say  we  have 
had  our  Mr.  Norton,  Chicago  her  Walsh,  and  New  York  City  her 
Morse,  but  to  my  mind  we  have  handled  our  misfortune  in  as  satis- 
factory a  way  as  either  of  the  above  and  with  less  disturbance  of 

business.  ,        ,  ,  ,  1 

"The  expression,  'good  as  a  government  bond,  has  always 
sounded  good  to  me,  but,  Mr.  Editor,  would  you  think  that  the 
national  banks  of  Oklahoma  have  lost  as  much  money  by  deprecia- 
tion of  Government  bonds  held  by  them  during  the  past  year  as  it 
will  cost  all  of  the  State  bankers  of  Oklahoma  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments on  account  of  a  guaranty  fund?  I  think  this  is  true  with- 
out a  doubt,  and  I  know  this  is  true  as  to  my  own  bank,  having 
had  to  charge  off  as  complete  loss  the  sum  of  $6,400  on  $150,000 
of  Government  bonds  here,  by  the  Enid  National  Bank,  at  the  time 
I  surrendered  a  national  charter  and  became  a  State  bank.  The 
national  banks  of  Oklahoma  must  have  had  a  proportionate  loss, 
yet  no  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  seems  to  have  mentioned  this 

"  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  of  the  national  banks  of  the 


PROF     FRANZ    BOAS, 

The  ai.'^hropologist  whose  investigations  for 
the  Immigration  Commission  are  thought  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  a  specific  "  American  " 
physical  type. 


llnited  States  liave  suffered  a  total  loss  of  about  $22,000,000  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  premium  on  Government  bonds  held  by  them 
during  tlie  past  eighteen  months.  But  you  never  heard  the  Repub- 
lican press  saying  anything  on  this  phase  of  the  banking  situation. 
But  just  mention  the  Oklahoma  Bank  Guaranty  Law  and  they  get 
up  on  their  hind  legs  and  howl  their  heads  off.  All  we  ask  is  to 
keep 'hands  off  '  and  let  our  banking  board  handle  our  banking 
situation  in  their  own  way  and  we  all  feel  that  the  law  will  be 
demonstrated  to  be  a  good  one.  Should  we  find  that  we  are  mis- 
taken we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  our  mistake,  but  we  want  a 
fair  trial  first,  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  bankers  of  Oklahoma  and 
in  common  justice  to  our  business  interests  I  think  that  the  mis- 
representations of  our  splendid  banking  institutions  should  cease 
and  that  at  once." 

Simultaneously  with  this  crisis  in  Oklahoma  a  decision  that  is 
arousing  comment  has  been  rendered  against  the  Kansas  Bank 
Guaranty  Law  l)y  Justice  John  C.  Pollock  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Topeka,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  State  shall  "deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."     Among  other  things  the  judge  said  : 

"  In  the  end  the  great  financial  business  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  entrusted  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  banking  in- 
stitutions, must  depend  for  its  security  and  prompt  adjustment 
more  on  the  known  honesty,  ability,  and  conservatism  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  such  institutions  than  in  the  control  exer- 
cised over  them  by  law.  Lasting  financial  security  and  permanent 
commercial  prosperity  has  ever  come  andean  only  come  to  a  State 
from  confidence  by  man  reposed  in  the  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
integrity  of  character,  and  the  fidelity  of  duty  of  his  fellowmen. 
It  can  never  come  from  the  operation  of  unequal,  unjust,  and  par- 
tial laws." 

While  most  of  the  press  indorse  this  decision,  the  Boston  Herald 
believes  that  if  the  guaranty  plan  is  found  illegal,  something  else 
must  be  devised  to  take  its  place. 


AMERICA  MOLDING  THE  RACES 

ZANGWILL'S  idea  of  America  as  a  "great  melting-pot," 
"  God's  crucible,"  wherein  all  the  races  of  Europe  are  to  be 
fused  and  reformed  to  produce  "the  American,"  seems  actually  to 
have  received  the  indorsement  of  anthropological  science.  The 
recent  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  in- 
cludes the  results  of  an  investigation  under  the  direction  of  ProL 
Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University,  on  the  physical  conditions 
and  characteristics  of  immigrants.  The  discoveries  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Boas  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating  the  development 
of  a  distinct  American  physical  type  in  persons  of  European 
parentage,  but  born  in  this  country.  The  inquiry,  as  far  as  the 
present  report  is  concerned,  has  been  confined  to  New  York  City 
and  to  Sicilians  and  East-European  Hebrews,  about  26,000  school- 
children having  been  examined.  The  chief  facts  noted  in  this  re- 
port have  been  given  to  the  press  as  follows  : 

"Among  other  results  noted  it  is  shown  that  the  American-born 
children  of  the  long-headed  Sicilians  and  those  of  the  round-headed 
East-European  Hebrews  have  nearly  the  same  intermediate  head 
form.  The  children  of  the  long-headed  Sicilians  are  more  round- 
headed,  the  children  of  the  round-headed  Hebrews  are  more  long- 
headed than  their  parents.  Similar  changes  are  traced  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faces  of  these  types.  The  amalgamation  is  most 
rapid  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  arrival  of  the 
immigrants.  The  difference  in  type  between  parents  and  children 
manifests  itself  almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  here.  Among 
•  individuals  born  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  parents  m 
America,  the  difference  is  increased,  but  only  slightly  as  compared 
to  the  great  difference  that  develops  at  once.  Up  to  this  time  the 
investigations  have  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  determine  what 
happens  in  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  ;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  influences  at  work  among  the  first  generation  born 
in  America  will  be  still  further  accentuated. 

"The  Commission  has  also,  made  the  discovery  that  as  a  rule  the 
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falling-off  in  the  size  of  families  comes  after  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  and  coincident  with  this  discovery  has  come  tiie 
more  important  revelation  that  as  the  number  of  children  decreases, 
the  size  of  the  individual  increases.  This  fact  is  discoverable 
among  tlie  children  of  the  well-to-do  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor. 
•Another  result  of  the  investigation  is  the  development  of  the  fact 
that  while  removal  from  Europe  to  New  York  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  physique  of  East-European  Hebrews,  the  result  has 
l)een  just  the  opposite  upon  the  Sicilians,  the  conclusion  being  that, 
bad  as  they  are,  the  surroundings  in  New  York  are  better  for  the 
Jews  than  in  their  city  homes  in  the  Old  World,  while  the  cramped 
quarters  which  the  Sicilians  occupy  in  New  York  City  are  not  so 
desirable  as  their  rural  surroundings  in  Southern  Italy." 

While  the  Commission  reminds  us  that  wider  and  more  thorough 
investigation  must  be  made  before  pronouncing  absolutely  upon 
the  question,  it  believes  that  even  these  facts  indicate  that  "racial, 
physical  characteristics  do  not  survive  under  the  new  social  and 
climatic  environment  of  America."  Then,  if  such  an  "assimila- 
tion of  the  head  forms  "  can  be  brought  about  in  the  first  generation, 
"  may  it  not  be  that  other  characteristics  may  be  as  easily  modified, 
and  that  there  may  be  a  rapid  assimilation  of  widely  varying 
nationalties  and  races  to  something  that  may  well  be  called  an 
American  type  ? " 

Aitho  the  Washington  //era/i/ considers  this  theory  "more  inter- 
esting in  suggestion  than  conclusive  in  fact,"  the  Seattle  Pos^- 
Intelligencer  avers  that  these  conclusions  "must  be  accepted." 
The  New  York  Globe  takes  advantage  of  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reassure  the  anti-immigrationists  ;  now  they  need  not  fear 
'that  newly  arrived  aliens  will  engulf  us,"  or  that  the  American 
will  be  obliterated,  for  "the  climate  will  take  care  of  him  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  the  caricatures  of  Uncle  Sam  in  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  will  present  the  same  essential  features  as 
now — the  same  lankiness,  the  same  protuberance  of  nose."  In 
"this  tendency  to  a  distinct  American  type  "  there  is  evident  to  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  ?i  happy  harmony  "with  our  claim 
that  here  is  the  asylum  of  the  opprest  the  world  over."  The  Char- 
lotte Oi^.v^/v^/- notes  the  "amazing  quickness"  with  which  immi- 
grant stock  undergoes  changes  after  arrival,  a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  human 
race  is  "more  positive  and  speedy  than  ethnologists  have  hereto- 
fore supposed."  In  the  results  of  Ur.  Boas'  investigation  the 
New  York  Call  (Soc.)  finds  "striking  confirmation  "  of  "the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Socialist  philosophy  of  history,  namely, 
that  the  economic  environment  is  the  dominant  fact  in  social  life, 
modifying  all  phases  of  that  life  in  accordance  with  its  own  modifi- 


cation," and  that  "whatever  may  be  therSle  of  heredity  in  biology, 
or  the  strictly  physical  life,  in  the  social  life  it  is  purely  passive, 
assuming  the  form  of  established  institutions,  usages,  and  tradi- 
tions, and  giving  way  before  the  active  force  of  economic  de- 
velopment." 

Professor  Boas  himself,  however,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying : 

"This  talk  about  the  American  type  is  nonsense,  because  in 
a  country  of  this  size  there  are  probably  many  types.  I  do  not 
anticipate  finding  anything  like  one  type 

"  In  my  report  to  Congress  I  had  said  not  a  word  about  the 
American  type.  I  have  simply  given  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tions, and  all  I  have  said  is  that  children  of  one  long-headed  race 
born  here  tend  to  become  less  long-headed,  and  children  of  one 
short-headed  race  less  short-headed.  This  was  all  I  said,  for  the 
good  reason  that  this  is  all  I  know." 


TO  STOP  THE  POSTAL  LEAK 

THE  new  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  would 
like  to  put  his  department  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  as 
a  preparatory  step  he  calls  special  attention  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  growing  deficit  and  the  causes  which  contribute  to  it. 
During  the  past  year,  it  seems,  the  Post-office  has  been  run  at  a 
heavier  loss  than  ever  before,  showing  a  balance  of  $17,000,000  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  The  two  great  sources  of  this  lo.ss 
to  the  postal  revenues,  .says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  are  second-class  mail 
matter  and  rural  delivery.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  loss  from 
the.se  two  sources  is  partially  compen.sated  by  the  profits  on  first- 
class  matter,  the  Department  would  show  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$90,000,000,  instead  of  $17,000,000.  The  chief  item  of  loss  stands 
against  the  carrying  of  second-class  matter,  which  includes  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Taft 
touched  upon  this  leakage  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  offered 
the  rather  unpopular  suggestion  that  it  be  remedied  by  increasing 
the  postage  rate  on  magazines,  which  demand  an  average  haul  of 
1,049  Tiiles.  As  the  average  haul  for  newspapers  is  less  than  a 
third  of  this  distance  he  proposes  that  they  be  exempted  from  the 
rate  increase.  In  spite  of  this  sop,  however,  the  papers  do  not  seem 
to  take  very  kindly  to  the  President's  suggestion.  "Interference 
with  printed  matter  of  as  great  educational  value  as  the  magazines," 
predicts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "will  hardly  be  possible 
witliout  arousing  violent  popular  feeling."  The  second-class  mail 
privilege,  declares  the  Baltimore  AVrt-.f,  "is  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
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mass  of  people."  Many  papers  assert  that  what  President  Taft 
describes  as  a  subsidy  to  the  magazines  goes  rather  to  the  railroads. 
Among  these  are  the  Atlanta /tf/zrwrt/,  the  Indianapolis  A'i^wj-,  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  the  New  York  American,  the  New  York 
World,  the  Albany  Thftes- Union,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
the  Baltimore  Stin,  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist.  The  New 
York  Times  argues  that  "acxistomer  who  furnishes  to  the  rail- 
roads 700,000,000  pounds  of  postal  matter  annually  in  one  class,  the 
second  class,  ought  to  receive  a  rate  as  favorable  as  that  accorded 
to  any  other  customer."  "To  increase  postal  rates  would  be  a 
step  backward  in  the  administration  of  the  Department,"  says  the 
Wasliington  Times. 

To  quote  briefly  from  Mr.  Hitchcock's  report : 

"The  most  striking  fact  disclosed  by  recent  investigations  is  the 
tremendous  loss  on  account  of  second-class  mail.  While  this  class 
of  mail  provides  a  revenue  of  little  more  than  i  cent  a  pound,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  for  its  handling  and  transportation  aver- 
ages 9.23  cents  a  pound.  The  annual  loss  thus  incurred,  as  already 
stated,  is  about  $64,000,000.  The  growth  in  tlie  quantity  of  second- 
class  matter  sent  through  the  mails  has  been  extraordinary.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1S79,  prescribing  conditions  under  which 
publications  may  be  mailed  at  second-class  rates,  the  weight  of 
such  matter  has  increased  more  than  1,300  per  cent.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  over  700,000,000  pounds.  By  the  weighing  of  1907 
second-class  matter  was  shown  to  constitute  63  per  cent,  of  all 
domestic  mail,  and  yet  it  yielded  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  pos- 
tal revenues.  Tlie  loss  on  second-class  matter  was  greater  than 
the  profits  on  all  classes  of  mail  combined.  It  exceeded  the  total 
amount  paid  the  railways  for  mail  transportation. 

"Magazines  andotlier  periodical  publications,  exclusive  of  daily 
newspapers,  comprize  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  second-class  mail. 
The  magazines  alone  form  al)Out  20  per  cent.  Magazines  proper, 
because  of  the  long  average  haul,  show  a  cost  of  more  than  5  cents 
a  pound  for  transportation,  while  in  the  case  of  daily  newspapers, 
for  which  the  average  distance  of  distribution  is  mucli  less,  the 
transportation  cost  is  under  2  cents  a  pound 

"  In  so  far  as  the  rates  of  payment  for  transportation  of  the  mails 
are  fixt  by  contracts  based  on  competitive  bidding,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  fairness.  The  larger  part  of  this  item,  how- 
ever, is  for  payments  to  railways  at  rates  fixt  by  law.  The  charge 
for  this  service  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  nearly  $50,000,000." 

Discussing  President  Taft's  suggestion  the  New  York  Outlook 
pertinently  remarks : 

"If  the  Government  is  paying  an  average  of  9  cents  a  pound  to 
the  railways  for  carrying  newspapers  and  periodicals,  it  is  paying 
too  much.  The  President  says  that  the  average  haul  of  magazines 
is  1,049  miles.  The  first-class  passenger  fare  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  on  the  Erie  Railway  is  $18  .  The  distance  is  1,000  miles. 
To  transport  a  first-class  passenger  weighing  200  pounds  from  one 
of  these  cities  to  the  other  would  cost  only  9  cents  a  pound,  and 
mail-bags  do  not  have  seats,  aisles,  and  other  conveniences  of  air, 
light,  and  space.  The  rate  of  the  United  States  Express  Company 
between  New  York  and  Chicago — i.ooo  miles — is  $2.50  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  United  States  Express  Company  has  never  been 
accused  of  doing  business  at  a  loss.  It  is  true  that  these  analogies 
are  not  mathematically  accurate,  l)ut  they  are  accurate  enough  to 
be  very  significant.  If,  as  the  President  says,  it  costs  the  Post- 
office  Department  9  cents  a  pound  to  carry  periodicals  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  there  seems  to  be  something  the  matter 
with  the  relations  of  the  Post-office  Department  to  the  railways." 

In  addition  to  a  revision  of  the  Post-office  Department's  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads,  many  papers  demand  the  establishment 
of  a  parcels  post.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

"To-day  the  Government  has  the  unprofitable  long  haul  on  par- 
cels of  merchandise  and  the  express  companies  the  profitable  short 
haul.     Give  a  parcels  post  and  the  Post-office  would  have  both." 

Tiie  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  move,  however,  are  thus  pre- 
sented by  the  New  York  American  : 

"The  people  send  mail  on  a  certain  train  and  the  express  com- 
panies, privately  owned,  send  express  matter  on  the  same  train. 
And  the  people  pay  on  that  same  train  for  a  pound  of  mail  four 


TIMES     as     much     as     THE     EXPRESS      COMPANIES      PAY     FOR     A 

POUXD  OF  EXPRESS  MATTER.  There  is  something  for  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock to  think  and  work  over.  Perhaps  he  will  say,  'The  railroads 
won't  LET  me  stop  their  cheating  any  more  than  the  express  com- 
panies will  let  me  start  a  system  of  parcels  post.' 

"That  is  hard  to  answer  in  these  days  when  express  companies, 
railroads,  and  other  corporations  are  the  real  government.  It  is 
not  easy  to  fight  intelligent,  well-organized  dollars  with  no 
weapon  but  rather  unintelligent,  disorganized  votes." 

In  this  connection  we  read  in  the  Albany  Times-Union  : 

"At  this  moment  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  on  one  way  at  least 
by  which  the  Government  might  make  up  the  deficit,  by  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee in  a  suit  against  the  express  companies  before  the  Railway 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  asking  lower  rates. 

"According  to  these  allegations,  the  profits  made  in  carrying 
parcels,  which  in  other  civilized  nations  is  done  by  the  post-office, 
are  enormous. 

"The  Wells-Fargo,  with  property  in  use  worth  $2,385,823,  pays 
10  per-cent.  dividends  on  water  enough  to  make  $8,000,000  in  stock. 
Its  net  dividends  are  over  86  per  cent,  on  the  property  used  in  the 
business.  It  gets  $1,400,000  a  year  in  interest  on  its  past  'savings. ' 
Its  1909  net  earnings,  not  counting  this  interest,  were  $3,113,025. 

"The  United  States  Express  has  property  in  its  business  wortli 
$2,31 1,207,  and  pays  2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  on  a  watered  capital- 
ization of  $10,000,000.  It  gets  earnings  from  invested  rake-off  of 
$440,000  a  year.  Not  counting  this,  however,  in  1909  it  took 
down  net  operating-earnings  of  $570,710 — or  about  25  per  cent,  on 
its  plant. 

"The  American  carries  capital  stock  amounting  to  $18,000,000 
on  a  plant  used  in  the  business  worth  $2,357,369.  It  drew  down 
$2,176,872  net  revenue  on  $2,357,369  of  property  used. 

"  The  Adams  is  modest  and  unselfish.  Its  plant  is  worth  almost 
half  as  much  as  its  capitalization- — $12,000,000  of  stock  again.st 
$6, 150,889  in  plant.  It  pays  dividends  at  6  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent. 
But  it  has  a  habit  all  its  amiable  own  of  awarding  to  its  deserving 
stockholders  special  dividends  in  the  form  of  4-per-cent.  bonds,  of 
which  it  gave  away  $12,000,000  in  1898  and  $24,000,000  in  1907. 
By  this  means  if  is  hoped  that  the  surplus  will  be  kept  from  l)e- 
coming  a  scandal.  It  got  $1,000,000  from  investments  in  1909,  and 
$1,700,000  in  net  revenues — less  than  30  per  cent,  on  its  plant — but 
then  those  watered  bonds  had  to  be  carried,  you  know  I 

"The  Northern,  on  a  plant  of  $189,409  earned  380  per  cent,  divi- 
dends in  1909 — or  net  operating-revenues  of  $723,336.  Its  tank 
holds  $15,000,000  in  stock." 

Among  the  papers  which  show  no  inclination  to  rally  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  magazines  against  the  proposed  rate  increase  are  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union.  Says  the 
last-named  ; 

"  The  postal  deficit,  as  revealed  by  the  cold  figures  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, the  Postmaster-General,  is  simply  one  big  piece  of  graft. 
There  has  been  talk  that  the  Government  pays  the  railroads  more 
than  it  ought  to  pay  for  carrying  the  mails.  Well,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  all  the  railroads  a  total  amount  of  $50,000,000  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  ;  but  the  deficit  in  the  cost  of  carrying  magazines  and 
other  second-class  mail  matter  is  $64,000,000.  This  is  where  the 
trouble  is.  If  the  railroads  in  their  charity  should  carry  the  mails 
for  nothing,  there  would  still  be  a  deficit  in  the  postal  finances. 
These  magazines  are  carried  by  the  Government  for  a  little  more 
than  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  is  a  little 
more  than  5  cents  a  pound  for  transportation  :  while  handling  and 
transporting  averages  9.23  cents  a  pound  for  all  second-class  matter. 
What  that  means  is  simply  that  a  mass  of  advertisements  for  mail- 
order stores  are  being  carried  around  the  country  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  loss  that  must  be  made  up  by  the  people.  Some  of  the 
second-class  mail  matter  actually  consists  of  so-called  'magazines  ' 
issued  from  the  shops  where  the  merchandise  advertised  is  manu- 
factured, and  issued  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  advertise  the 
goods 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  whole 
country,  over  which  Mr.  Taft  is  worrying  andwhicli  has  called  for 
drastic  reductions  in  appropriations  for  necessities,  is  actually  less 
than  the  bonus  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  advertising  conccrtis 
each  vear  " 
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PINCHOT  ON  THE  PLUTOCRATIC  PINCH 

\  1  THILE  waiting  with  some  impatience  for  President  Taft's 
*  ^  promised  messa<;e  on  conservation  the  country  has  had 
the  issue  defined  for  it  in  vigorous  and  unhesitating  terms  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Pinchot.  In  an  address  delivered  before  a  group  of  pub- 
lishers at  the  University  Club  in  New  York  the  Chief  Forester 
declares  that  "the great  conflict  now  being  fought"  is  to  decide  for 
wiiose  benefit  our  natural  resources  are  to  be  conserved — whether 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  many  or  the  use  and  profit  of  the  few."  He 
claims  it  as  an  "honorable  distinction"  of  the  Forest  Service  that 
"it  has  been  more  constantly,  more  violently,  and  more  bitterly 
attacked  by  the  representatives  of  the  special  interests  in  recent 
years  tlian  any  other  Government  bureau,"  these  attacks  having 
increased  in  violence  and  bitterness  "just  in  proportion  as  the  Serv- 
ice has  offered  effective  opposition  to  predatory  wealth."  We 
quote  further  from  an  address  which  is  hailed  by  the  Washington 
Times  as  "something  very  like  a  classic  in  its  kind,"  by  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  as  a  combination  of  "a  bugle  call  "  and  "a  slashing 
broadside,"  and  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  "everything  that  is 
commendable."     Here  is  the  meat  of  it : 

"There  is  no  other  question  before  us  that  begins  to  be  so  im- 
portant, or  that  will  be  so  difficult  to  straddle,  as  the  great  question 
between  special  interest  and  equal  opportunity  between  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few  and  the  rights  of  the  many,  between  government 
by  men  for  human  welfare  and  government  by  money  for  profit, 
between  the  men  who  stand  for  the  Roosevelt  policies  and  the  men 
who  stand  against  them.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  conservation 
problem  to-day. 

"  The  conservation  issue  is  a  moral  issue.  When  a  few  men  get 
possession  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  either  through  owner- 
ship of  a  natural  resource  or  through  unfair  business  methods,  and 
use  that  control  to  extort  undue  profits,  as  in  the  recent  cases  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  beef-packers,  they  injure  the  average  man 
without  good  reason,  and  they  are  guilty  of  a  moral  wrong. 

"  I  believe  in  one  form  of  government  and  I  believe  in  the  Golden 
Rule.  But  we  must  face  the  truth  that  monopoly  of  the  sources  of 
production  makes  it  impossible  for  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women 
to  earn  a  fair  living.  Right  here  the  conservation  question  touches 
the  daily  life  of  the  great  body  of  our  people,  who  pay  the  cost  of 
special  privilege.  And  the  price  is  heavy.  That  price  m.ay  be  the 
chance  to  save  the  boys  from  the  saloons  and  the  corner  gang,  and 
the  girls  from  worse,  and  to  make  good  citizens  of  them  instead 
of  bad  ;  for  an  appalling  proportion  of  the  tragedies  of  life  spring 
directly  from  the  lack  of  a  little  money. 

"Thousands  of  daughters  of  the  poor  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
white-slave  traders  because  their  poverty  leaves  them  without  pro- 
tection. Thousands  of  families,  as  the  Pittsburg  Survey  has 
shown  us,  lead  lives  of  brutalizing  overwork  in  return  for  the  barest 
living. 

"  The  people  of  this  country  have  lost  vastly  more  than  they  can 
ever  regain  by  gifts  of  public  property,  forever  and  without  charge, 
to  men  who  gave  nothing  in  return.  It  is  true  that  we  have  made 
superb  material  progress  under  this  system,  but  it  is  not  well  for 
us  to  rejoice  too  freely  in  the  slices  the  special  mterests  liave  given 
us  from  the  great  loaf  of  the  property  of  all  the  people." 

"A  surprizingly  radical  speech,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist).  The  Detroit  Free  Press  sees  a  special  significance  in 
the  following  sentences  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  address,  whicli  do  not 
occur  in  the  part  quoted  above  : 

"We  have  allowed  the  great  corporations  to  occupy  with  their 
own  men  the  strategic  points  in  business,  in  social  and  in  political 
life.  .  .  .  With  such  men  argument,  compromise,  or  conciliation 
is  useless  or  worse.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  fight  them  and  beat 
them." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  commends  Mr.  Pinchot's  independ- 
ence and  pluck,  while  the  Wasliington  Herald  remarks  that  his 
latest  speech  "recalls  Roosevelt— brings  him  back,  in  fancy,  from 
the  wilds  of  Africa— and  moves  one  to  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
the  Rooseveltian  era  is  of  the  pa.st."  The  same  paper  discovers 
in  Mr.  Pinchofs  words  indications  that  "a  history-making  epoch 
is  destined  to  follow  the  advent  of  the  New  Year." 


In  the  New  York  Evening Sun^  on  the  other  fiand,  we  read  : 

"  The  strength  and  weakness  of  Gifford  Pinchot  were  well  illus- 
trated in  his  address  of  yesterday.  Of  his  uprightness  and  moral 
courage  there  has  never  been  any  question  and  his  stirring  advo- 
cacy of  conservation  vividly  reflected  these  qualities.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  disconcerting  lack  of  detailed  exposition  and 
an  utter  failure  to  recognize  the  exceedingly  complicated  questions 
of  law  and  practise  involved  in  the  application  of  the  policies 
enthusiastically  announced." 


SAVAGERY  IN   SOUTHERN   PRISONS 

O  TORIES  of  prison  atrocities  in  Texas  and  Georgia  have  been 
^^  followed  by  searching  investigations  which  promise  to  bring 
about  effective  prison  reform  in  those  States.  Competent  boards 
have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tlie  Houston  Post  regards  tiie  "pros- 
pects lOi-  a  decent  prison  system  as  encouraging."  Some  idea  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  in 
Texas  a  white  boy  "sawed  off  his  fingers  to  escape  being  sent  to  a 
farm  carfip,"  as  a  writer  notes  in  The  Survey  (New  York),  and 
"another  convict  chopped  off  three  fingers  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  transfer  to  another  part  of  the  system."  In  short,  says  this  writer, 
there  have  been  unearthed  "the  most  sickening  stories  of  brutal 
practises  and  revolting  conditions,  often  backed  up  by  such  indu- 
bitable evidence  as  the  lacerated  bodies  of  prisoners."  In  Georgia 
the  superintendent  of  the  prison,  who,  according  to  the  Atlanta 
Georgiati,  "boasts  of  his  powers  as  awielder  of  political  fortunes," 
has  with  one  of  his  guards  been  indicted  for  cruelty,  while  similar 
charges  have  been  brought  against  the  city  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  Here  are  some  details  condensed  from  the  grand  jury's 
report : 

"We  found  over  one  hundred  men  living  in  rooms  unventilated 
and  filthy,  without  bathing  facilities  or  opportunities  of  changing 
their  clothes,  in  sickening,  indescribable  squalor.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  discipline  and  there  are  no  hospital  arrangements.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  when  the  men  got  so  that  they  couldn't 
get  out  of  bed — 'bedridden,'  he  termed  it — they  were  sent  to 
Grady  Hospital. 

"We  found  that  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  were  used,  to 
wit,  what  could  best  be  described  as  a 'bucking'  or  'whipping 
chair,'  which  the  superintendent  claimed  he  had  had  built  and  in- 
stalled some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  heavy  device, 
built  of  about  two-inch  plank,  made  in  sucii  a  manner  that  the  front 
of  a  box-like  portion,  which  would  incase  the  body  of  the  prisoner, 
could  be  opened  on  hinges.  The  front  is  opened,  the  convict  backs 
in  and  sits  down,  the  front  is  closed  and  fastened,  with  the  con- 
vict's arms  above  his  head.  A  man  on  eitlier  side  of  this  chair 
then  tips  the  upper  portion  of  it  forward,  the  device  being  hinged 
at  about  the  thighs  of  the  inmate,  carrying  his  body  over  with  it, 
on  his  face,  his  feet  and  legs  being  under  the  seat.  There  is  an 
iron  rod  on  wliich  tlie  front  of  the  box  rests  wlien  it  is  so  thrown 
forward  and  the  prisoner  is  helpless  to  move  his  body,  ^rms,  or 
le""s,  except  very  siiglitly.  In  this  position  tiie  man  is  beaten  over 
the  exposed  parts  with  a  strap,  two  of  wliicii  we  examined.  These 
straps  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  tlie  handle  being  several 
thicknesses  of  heavy  leather,  sewn  or  riveted  together,  making 
aijout  Yf,  or  j4  oi  an  inch  thickness  of  handle.  Tiiis  width  of  leather 
is  tapered  toward  the  whipping  end  and  in  one  of  the  slrajis  tliere 
were  a  numljer  of  rivets  down  within  a  sliort  distance  of  the  wliip- 
ping-end. 

"There  were  also  a  number  of  clubs,  and  one  so-called  "hillie  ' 
made  of  metal  about  seven  inches  long,  covered  with  leather,  and 
a  strap  attached  to  it. 

"We  inspected  the  quarters  for  the  mules  and  found  these  to  be 
almost  perfect  in  their  appointment  and  inestimably  better  than 
those  occupied  by  the  prisoners." 

An  official  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  Atlanta  City  Council,  sub- 
stantiates this  report,  and  has  also  shown  thai  in  tlie  stockade 
women  were  hung  up  by  the  wrijts  on  the  w.ill  ol  a  cell  room,  ,ind 
that  at  least  one  attempt  was  maile  to  wliip  a  woman. 
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THE    COOK    THAT    SPOILED    HIS    BROTH 


Maybe  there  isn't  any  Dr.  Cook —Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

Dr.  Cook's  discovery  of  Copenhagen  is  undisputed. — Toledo  Blade. 

Dr.  Cook  appears  to  head  the  list  of  the  six  best  sellers. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

If  you  were  Dr.  Cook,  would  you  read  the  pupers^— Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

The  medical  profession  has  yet  to  consider  the  Cook  incident.— Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

And  yet  Cook  was  one  of  the  men  President  Roosevelt  did  not  call  a  liar. — 
Columbia  State. 

In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to-day  all,  all  are  "melancholy  Danes."  — 
AVif  York  World. 

Let's  see.  Cook  isn't  the  name  he  was  bom  to.  And  is  he  really  a  doctor? 
— Boston  Herald. 

Cooking  the  records  will  gain  new  force  and  virility  as  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression.— Indianapolis  News. 

The  Danish  experts  respectfully  decline  to  supplant  the  marines  in  this 
country. — Birmingham  Age- Herald. 

If  Dr.  Cook  will  now  come  back  and  tell  how  he  did  it  he  can  be  assured 
even  larger  houses. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

No  doubt  you  remember  now  that  Dr.  Cook  didn't  look  to  you  like  a  man 
who  had  reached  the  North  Pole. — Toledo  Blade. 

John  R.  Bradley  consigns  the  North  Pole  to  Hades.  What's  the  use  of 
stirring  up  trouble  there? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Cook's  records  are  to  be  sent  back  to  this  country.  It  is  believed  they  will 
enter  without  specific  or  ad  valorem  duty  imposed. — Omalia  World-Herald. 

Will  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
have  time  to  examine  the  downward 
revision  discovered  by  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
report  if  it  is  genuine? — Indianapolis 
Star. 

Even  Peary's  just  indignat'on  toward 
Dr.  Cook  does  not  equal  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  men  who  tried  to  get  him  to 
pay  for  a  goldbrick  outfit  of  records. 
— Washington  Star. 

We  seem  to  have  been  completely 
buncoed  by  Dr.  Cook,  but  the  slamming 
we  received  in  four  consecutive  presi- 
dential elections  fortified  us  for  a  greater 
disappointment  than  that. — Houston 
Post. 

The  esteemed  Aldermen  of  New  York, 
having  formerly  bestowed  the  freedom 
of  the  city  on  Dr.  Cook,  are  now  think- 
ing of  withdrawing  it.  We  are  able  to 
assure  them  that  the  Doc  will  never 
miss    it. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Well,  Dr.  Cook  should  be  accustomed  to  a  frost. — Columbia  State. 

Well,  Denmark  has  had  a  lot  of  advertising  out  of  it. — Newark  News. 

Just  say  Cook  instead  of  that  short  and  ugly  word. — South  Bend  Tribune. 

What    shall    we    do   with   our  ex-discoverers   of   the   pole?  —  Los  Angeles 
Express. 

Cook  was  careful  to  trust  the  gate  receipts  to  no  one  but  himself. — Balti- 
more Sun. 

Why  didn't  Cook  send   gumdrops  to  Copenhagen  with  his  records? — New 
York  World. 

Wonder  if  Cook,  with  his  little  sextant,  can  tell  precisely  where  he  is  to-day? 
— Columbia  State. 

DiSTANl  relatives  of  Dr.  Cook  will  not  be  mentioning  the  fact  so  often  now 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

The  next  time  Cook  turns  up  he  will  probably  have  an  authentic  specimen 
of  the  missing  link. — New  York  World. 

Probably  Dr.  Cook's  dogs  would  still  be  faithful — if  he  ever  actualh   had 
any  dogs. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

If  Dr.  Cook  went  to  Copenhagen  now  he  would  find  out  how  cold  it  is  at 
the  North  Pole. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Commander   Peary   labors  under  the   disadvantage  of   having  exprest  his 
mind  previously — and  copiously. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Dr.  Cook  is  a  Democrat,  and  while  that  fact  sheds  some  light  upon  his  con- 
duct it  doesn't  explain  everything. — Emporia  Gazette. 

Anyhow,  in  the  role  of  the  early  bird  Dr.  Cook  gathered  in  a  number  of  very 
fine  financial  worms. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Dr.  Cook's  star  really  began  to  wane 
the  day  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York  granted  him  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  —  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Revised  Again 

He  was  the  worst 
That  ever  burst 

Into  that  polar  sea. 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

If  Dr.  Cook  is  in  all  the  places  where 
it  is  reported  he  has  been  seen,  his  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  was  a  mere 
bagatelle  compared  to  this  latest  feat. 
— Baltimore  .American. 

Many  Pearyites  are  doubtless  sure 
that  the  hold-up  of  the  passengers  on 
a  German  railway  train  by  a  masked 
bandit  furnished  a  clue  to  Cook's 
whereabouts. — Muskogee.  Okla.,  Times- 
Democrat. 
— From  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


AN    AWFUL  SLAM. 

— May  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 


THE   POLAR    HO.\X. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 
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ENGLAND'S  TOLL  TO  HINDU  TERRORISM 

"T^HE  assassination  of  Arthur  Mason  Tippetts  Jackson,  Chief 
J-  Magistrate  of  Nasik,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  India, 
on  December  22  emphasizes  the  curious  fact  that  this  date  was  a 
day  of  assassination  or  violence  in  St.  Petersburg,  Seoul,  and 
Bucharest  as  well  as  Bombay.     The  times  of  revolutionary  violence 

are  evidently  not  yet  passed 
away,  and  in  the  case  of 
India  the  native  editors  and 
publicists  are  asking  whether 
the  vegetarian  nirvanic  Hin- 
du, world-famed  for  his 
scruples  against  taking  life, 
is  actually  degenerating  into 
a  vulgar  bomb-thrower  ? 

Speaking  recently  in  Eng- 
land Mr.  Surendra  Nath 
Bannerji,  who  is  called  by 
his  countrymen  "The  Father 
of  Indian  Unrest,"  and  who 
takes  great  pride  in  this 
title,  remarked : 

"  I  reecho  the  sentiments 
of  the  vast  majority  of  my 
countrymen  —  that  we  de- 
plore these  anarchical  inci- 
dents and  have  condemned 
them  with  the  utmost  em- 
phasis. The  mind,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  conscience  are 
arrayed  against  them.  I  re- 
gard them  as  a  passing  phase 
of  excitement  which  will 
disappear  under  the  soothing 


"THE    FATHER    OK    INDIAN    UNREST." 

Babu  Surendra  Nath  Bannerji,  who  be- 
lieves the  bomb-throwing  to  be  only  "a 
passing  phase  of  excitement "  that  will 
yield  to  conciliation. 


effects  of  progressive  and  conciliatory  measures." 

ft 

One  Hindu  editor,  Shyamaji  Krishnavarma,  who  has  been  ac- 
cused by  many  well-informed  Englishmen  and  East  Indians  of  in- 
stigating Madan  Lai  Dhingra  to  assassinate  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  William 
Hutt  Curzon-Wyllie  on  the  night  of  July  i  last,  does  not  treat  the 
bomb  movement  in  India  with  such  lofty  contempt.  In  his  vitri- 
olic sheet.  The  Indian  Sociologist,  published  from  Paris,  he  re- 
joicingly writes  : 

"After  surveying  the  situation  we  come  to  tiie  conclusion  that 
our  enemies  are  exceedingly  disconcerted  on  finding  tliat  our  doc- 
trines are  effectively  put  into  practise  by  the  advanced  Nationalist 
party  in  India  and  elsewhere." 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  a  native  editor,  who  is  to-day  in  jail  con- 
victed of  fomenting  unrest  in  India,  wrote  an  article  some  months 
ago  in  his  propaganda  organ,  the  Marhatta  (Poona),  extolling 
terrorism  as  vindicating  the  Bengali  character.     To  quote  : 

"The  Bengali  youths  engaged  in  bomb-making  and  bomb-throw- 
ing have  committed  a  number  of  blunders.  But  we  fancy  they 
have  probably  one  clear  motive  in  engaging  in  bomb  and  revolver 
practise,  and  that  purpose  must  be  declared  as  served.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  avenge  the  Bengali  nation  upon  Macaulay ;  and  that 
is  done  for  all  time  to  come.  National  calumny  is  one  of  the  most 
unpardonable  crimes  that  writers  are  liable  to  commit.  Such  a 
crime  was  committed  by  Lord  Macaulay  when  he  penned  his  in- 
famous libel  upon  the  Bengali  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Hastings. 
The  calumny  struck  ;  and  being  couched  in  attractive  words  was 
eagerly  repeated  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  another  as  the  quintessence  of  a  sociological  truth. 
But  Nemesis  was  working  an  antidote  slowly.  She  took  more  than 
fifty  years  to  complete  her  work.  But  it  is  now  nearly  finished  and 
is  on  view  in  Bengal." 

In  the  light  of  these  utterances  it  is  plain  thattho  the  magnitude 


of  terrorism  in  India  may  have  been  exaggerated,  yet  there  is  a 
spirit  at  large  which  resents  the  continuance  of  English  rule  in 
Hindustan  and  occasionally  expresses  itself  in  blowing  up  English 
officials  with  picric-acid  bombs.  In  fact,  there  is  not  only  an  anar- 
chistic spirit  abroad  in  India,  but  there  is  also  a  spirit  present  in 
certain  classes  of  East  Indians  sullenly  to  keep  from  cooperating 
with  the  English  authorities  in  their  attempt  to  nip  terrorism  in  the 
bud.  This  is  plainly  observ- 
able in  the  recent  speeches 
of  Mr.  Arabinda  Ghose,  who 
not  long  ago  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  introducing 
bomb-making  into  India,  and 
who  has  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic following  among  the 
educated  Indians.  He  is 
reported  in  The  Tribune 
(Lahore)  to  have  said  : 

"Constituted  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is,  and  in  view  of 
the  way  in  which  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on,  it  is 
idle  for  the  authorities  to 
demand  cooperation.  They 
can  only  extort  obedience 
to  law.  Cooperation  of  the 
people  is  only  possible 
if  the  administration  is 
popular." 

Tlie  same  sullen  note  is 
present  in  tlie  following 
pessimistic  quotation  from  the  Indii  I'rakosli  (Bombay): 

"They  (tiie  Government)  want  the  people  to  cooperate.  We, 
sober  leaders  of  Indian  thought,  of  the  constitutional  school,  have 
also  a  right  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  the  Government.  We 
want  our  hands  to  be  strengthened  in  the  holy  work  of  reclaiming 
our  wayward  politicians  from  impracticable  programs  and  danger- 
ous propaganda.  But  so  long  as  even  those  who  speak  of  the  ideal 
of  colonial  self-government  are  ridiculed  and  regarded  as  anti- 
British  and  so  long  as  their  protests  against  such  wild  measures  as 
deportations,  indiscriminate  searches,  sickeningly  numerous  sedi- 
tion prosecutions,  unjust  favoritisms  to  particular  communities, 
etc.,  remain  absolutely  unheeded — so  long,  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  what  hope  is  there  for  cooperation  .-*  Nay,  we  would 
<;()  farther  and  ask  that  indifferent  as  they  are  to  our  requests  and 
just  demands,  what  right  have  the  Government  to  ask  us  actively  to 
cooperate  with  them?  He  who  seeks  equity  must  come  with  clean 
hands." 


ARAHINDA    GHOSE, 


Cliarsed  with  introducing  bomb-tlirow- 
ing  into  India,  but  acquitted.  He  sees 
little  likelihood  of  better  relations  between 
the  people  and  the  Government. 


GRAFT  IN  MONTREAL  POLITICS— While  the  Canadian  press 
frequently  speak  with  horror  of  the  corruption  sometimes  brought 
to  light  in  our  political  administration,  it  is  not  so  often  that  they 
make  an  exposd  of  their  own  domestic  failings.  Yet  we  find  that 
in  Montreal  alone,  out  of  555.000.000  of  city  revenue,  $1,250,000  is 
spent  in  bribery  and  corruption.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Judge 
Cannon,  who  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  investigate  charges 
of  irregularity  in  Montreal's  civic  administration.  The  Afari/inie 
Baptist  {'r>i.  John,  N.  B.)  summarizes  the  Judge's  report  as  follows  : 

"The  commissioner  says  the  civic  government  is  saturated  witii 
corruption,  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  city  revenue  of  $5,000,- 
000  annually  is  spent  in  boodling  and  graft.  Positions  in  the  police 
force  and  fire  department  are  given  for  a  consideration  paid  alder- 
men and  others;  law-breaker.s— as  liquor-sellers,  gamblers,  and 
keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution — pay  toll  for  police  protection, 
the  police  taking  their  instructions  from  higiier  civic  ofilcials  and 
memiiers  of  the  City  Council.  The  report  is  a  .scathing  denuncia- 
tion of  the  civic  administration.  The  commissioner  names  seven 
aldermen  and  several  officers  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments. 
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against  whom,  he  says,  prosecutions  should  be  instituted.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  aldermen  and  others  condemned  in  the 
report  are  disposed  to  resign  the  positions  they  so  unworthily  fill. 
Indeed,  they  are  quite  shameless  and  impudent  about  the  whole 
matter,  and  will  probably  endeavor,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  in- 
vestigation, to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  being  prosecuted  on 
account  of  their  race.  There  may  be  some  hope  for  the  city  in  the 
fact  that  after  the  next  city  election  the  number  of  aldermen  will 
be  smaller,  and  a  Board  of  Control  will  be  established." 


JAPANESE  SUSPICIONS  OF  AMERICA 

W  7'HATE\*ER  the  Japanese  Government  may  think  and  say 
*  *  about  the  Washington  Administration,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  its  subjects  no  longer  regard  tliis  country  with  the  same  re- 
spect and  affection  that  they  entertained  toward  us  up  to  a  few 
years  ago.  The  America  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr.  Taft  is. 
the  Japanese  press  declare,  no  longer  the  America  of  Washington, 
of  Lincoln,  and  a  Monroe  Doctrine  animated  with  humanitarian 
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THE   MODERN    PROMETHEUS. 

Awaiting  the  Japanese  eagle. 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 

motives.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  journalists,  the  unselfish 
and  generous  policy  of  the  United  States  which  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  guiding  Japan  into  the  path  of  civilization,  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  a  self-seeking  policy.  Of  course,  their  statements 
are  clothed  in  euphemism  and  diplomatic  expressions,  but  stript 
of  such  verbiage  they  are  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  America 
of  to-day  is  fussy,  suspicious,  and  jealous  to  a  degree  wliich  is 
almost  provoking  even  to  a  most  patient  nation.  Japan,  they  as- 
sert, is  doing  all  she  can  to  please  the  Americans  in  the  matter  of 
immigration,  and  yet  we  are  complaining  of  the  "influx  of  Japan- 
ese laborers,"  and  time  and  again  act  in  a  most  outrageous  manner 
toward  the  unobtrusive  Japanese  living  among  us. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  immigration  as  in  the  case 
of  Manchuria  that  the  Japanese  journals  seem  to  feel  imposed  upon 
by  the  American  people.     This  sentiment  of  the  Japanese  is  ex- 


prest  by  the  Yorodzu,  an  influential  Tokyo  daily,  when  it  asks  in 
a  tone  of  despair:  "What  can  we  do  to  satisfy  such  a  whimsical 
nation  .''  "     To  tiiis  question  it  replies  : 

"We  have  done  nothing  wrong  in  Manchuria.  We  have  never 
deviated  an  inch  from  the  principle  of  the  'open  door':  instead, 
our  work  in  that  country  is  calculated  to  become  a  material  asset  to 
that  principle.  American  journalists  and  authors  are  taking  pains 
to  create  among  their  countrymen  an  impression  that  we  are  jug- 
gling with  the  open  door,  and  are  covertly  hindering  American 
trade  in  Manchuria.  But  such  accusations  lack  specifications,  nor 
are  they  based  upon  any  substantial  evidence.  If  they  would  only 
plainly  point  out  what  the  so-called  discrimination  is.  we  should 
be  but  too  glad  to  rectify  our  mistakes.  We  read  in,  for  instance, 
Thomas  Millard's 'America  and  the  Far-Eastern  Question,'  wliich 
seems  to  have  been  received  in  America  as  a  most  authoritative 
hook  on  the  subject  it  deals  with,  that  Japan  is  flooding  Manciiuria 
with  lier  emigrants,  who  are  brought  there  at  the  expense  ot  the 
Government,  and  that  Japanese  goods  are  carried  into  Mancluu  ia 
at  special  rates  both  by  steamer  and  railroad.  This  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  specification,  but  in  the  same  book  the  author  unmis- 
takably admits  that  no  evidence  is  to  be  found  to  support  these 
charges.  As  we  firmly  believe  that  we  have  done  nothing  prejudi- 
cial to  the  open  door,  it  is  up  to  our  accusers  to  prove,  and  not 
merely  to  assert,  that  we  are  insincere  in  advocating  that  principle." 

The  above  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  almost  all  leading  jour- 
nals of  Japan,  excepting  the  profest  organs  of  the  Government, 
whose  editorials  are  couched  in  more  diplomatic  terms. 

In  connection  with  the  Manchurian  question  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Crane  as  Minister  to  China  aroused  much  criticism  in  Japan. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Taiyo,  a  Tokyo  monthly,  the  incident  is  the 
most  curious  event  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  diplomacy. 
Mr.  Knox's  declaration  explaining  the  reason  for  Mr.  Crane's  en- 
forced resignation,  and  the  latter"s  rejoinder  contradicting  the 
former's  statements,  are  regarded  by  this  journal  as  an  unseemly 
squabble  utterly  foreign  to  diplomatic  usages  in  Japan — some- 
thing that  is  scarcely  calculated  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  American 
diplomacy.     We  read  : 

"The  sensational  incident  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  Japan, 
for  it  has  unexpectedly  disclosed  the  real  attitude  of  America  to- 
ward us.  In  spite  of  the  mutual  understanding  entered  into  liy  the 
Tokyo  and  Washington  Administrations  with  regard  to  the  Chinese 
question,  it  appears  from  this  incident  that  America  is  far  from 
being  open-hearted  in  dealing  with  Japan.  We  learn  from  official 
sources  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  conventions  with 
China  our  authorities  took  the  precaution  to  communicate  their 
substance  to  Western  governments,  and  that  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  other  Powers,  exprest  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  new 
agreements.  And  yet  both  Mr.  Knox's  and  Mr.  Crane's  sensa- 
tional statements  inevitably  make  it  appear  that  the  Washington 
Administration  has  secretly  been  trying  to  find  fault  with  the 
conventions." 

In  the  same  article  the  Taiyo  deplores  the  unrestricted  commer- 
cialism of  the  American  press.  It  will  be  recalled  that  not  a  few 
American  newspapers  spread  the  news  that  Mr.  Crane's  resigna- 
tion was  caused  by  no  other  than  Japan,  which  exprest  great  dis- 
pleasure at  the  Chicago  business  man's  appointment  to  be  Chinese 
Minister  upon  the  ground  that  the  appointee  had  been  intimate 
with  Russia  and  unfriendly  toward  Japan.  "No  allegation,"  sa.ys 
this  Japanese  journal,  "can  be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous."  In 
its  estimate,  the  news  was  deliberately  invented,  partly  to  cater  to 
the  curiosity  of  an  unthinking  public,  and  partly  from  the  mali- 
cious intention  of  arousing  in  the  American  mind  an  unfriendly 
feeling  toward  Japan. 

In  discussing  the  American  hostility  toward  the  new  Chino- 
Japanese  conventions,  the  Yorodzu,  already  quoted,  makes  the 
following  ingenious  remarks  : 

"Mr.  Taft  seems  to  fear  Japan's  commercial  competition  in  the 
Far  East  to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  Apparently 
he  thinks  that  Japanese  rivalry  must  be  crusht  in  order  that 
America  may  become  the  dominant  factor  in  Far-Eastern  trade.  If 
America  is  to  realize  this  ambition,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
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he  tliinks,  that  the  portentous  nature  of  Japanese  activities  in 
Manchuria  should  be  brought  home  to  the  Americans!  It  was 
this  conviction  which  prompted  Mr.  Taft  to  advise  Mr.  Crane  to 
utilize  every  opportunity  to  disseminate  anions:  his  countrymen  the 
knowledge  of  the  Far-Eastern  question.  During  his  recent  tour 
of  the  Pacific  coast  he  exprest  in  more  speeches  than  one  the  same 
view.  Who  knows,  then,  but  he  thought  of  protesting  against  the 
Chino-Japanese  conventions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  directing  the 
attention  of  an  indifferent  public  to  the  Manchurian  question.^  For 
it  is  incredible  that  a  sagacious  statesman  like  Mr.  Taft  could  fail 
to  see  that  the  said  conventions  contain  nothing  inimical  to  the 
'open  door. '" — Translations  made  for  Tin-;   Litekakv   DiCiKST. 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LORDS 

DIDO,  according  to  Vergil,  could  understand  the  sufferings  of 
others  because  she  had  also  suffered.  When  we  read  a 
French  interpretation  of  the  present  sore  and  complicated  crisis 
in  England  we  feel  that  the  writer,  a  representative  historian  and 
journalist,  feels  keenly  the  import  of  what  he  says.     France  has 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Bellicose  Peer — "  My  Lord,  these  ijlunderiiig  budgeteers  draw 
nigh.  Is  it  your  wish  that  we  should  utterly  rout  them,  or  shall  we 
content  ourselves  with  cutting  up  their  advance  niiard  ? " 

General  Lansdowne  "Well,  do  you  know,  I  really  haven't 
quite  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  have  a  battle  at  all." 

— Punch  (London). 

lived  under  a  monarchy,  a  consulate,  an  empire,  and  now  a  republic. 
Who  wiser,  then,  than  Marianne,  in  suggesting  a  remedy  for  politi- 
cal ills  ?  It  is  therefore  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that  we 
read  in  the  7?e'<'ue  (Paris)  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  de  Novins  in  which 
he  discusses  the  relation  of  ducal  landowners  to  the  poor  and  un- 
employed in  England.  He  frankly  lays  it  down  at  the  outset  of 
his  essay  that  the  Lords  are  not  popular  in  the  country,  that  public 
opinion  is  being  stirred  up  against  them,  and  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  "useless  and  a  mere  encumbrance  "  to  the  nation.  Half 
the  land  of  the  whole  island  is  owned  by  these  landlords.  They 
batten  on  the  "unearned  increment."  They  resent  the  idea  of  a 
higher  tax  on  property  which  has  become  of  higher  value  by  the 
"progress  of  civilization,  the  growth  of  population,  of  local  com- 
merce, or  of  manufactories."  Yet  the  position  of  these  dukes,  as 
Mr.  De  Novins  calls  the  members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  is 
firmly  established  and  he  says  of  them  : 
"The  dukes,  with  their  titles  and  their  wealth,  form  one  of  the 


most  solid  foundations  of  English  society  as  it  exists  at  present. 
They  are  the  center  aroun'l  which  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  country  gravitates.  Old  England  has  always  cherished  a  sort 
of  reverence  for  these  privileged  families  whose  history  embodies 
all  the  splendors  of  Cireat  Pritain's  past.  It  is  thus  that  the  reform 
instituted  in  the  i)udget  has  not  only  an  economic,  but  a  political 
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A  LION  RAMPANT. 

"  Whoa-a-a,  boy  !  " 


— Toronto  News. 


and  social  significance.  While  it  makes  a  deadly  attack  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  dukes,  and  of  England's  great  families,  who  consti- 
tute the  citadel  of  past  traditions,  this  reform  also  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  England,  of  a  new  classification  of  English  society." 

The  Lords,  however,  are  their  own  greatest  enemies.  What  an 
"  immoral  spectacle  "  is  presented  by  vast  territories  left  unculti- 
vated "as  hunting-grounds  for  certain  privileged  owners,  while 
land  is  denied  to  thousands  of  strong  arms  willing  to  work  it." 
The  poverty  of  England  is  frightful,  declares  this  writer.  "A 
whole  army  of  paupers  lament  and  complain  of  hunger  in  England. " 
There  are  at  least  a  million  of  the  destitute.  One  out  of  every 
thirty-seven  lives  on  public  charity.  Mr.  De  Novins  gives  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  statistics : 

"  In  London  alone  there  are   123,545  destitute  souls,  and  in  the 
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—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
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provinces  706,01 1,  making  a  total  of  830, 156.  Count  with  these  the 
insane  paupers  and  casuals,  and  we  must  reckon  at  a  million  those 
living  on  public  or  private  charity.  If  we  compare  this  vast  army 
of  the  miserable  with  the  total  of  tiie  population  we  find  that  in 
England  and  Wales  one  in  every  thirty-seven  persons  is  a  pauper. 
And  this  number,  high  enough  already,  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase." 

What  do  these  figures  prove,  asks  this 
writer,  and  he  replies  as  follows  : 

"They  prove  that  the  English  nation  has 
for  years  been  living  on  its  capital,  and  if 
this  thing  goes  on  much  farther,  the  country 
will  be  ruined  and  end  in  economic  and  social 
bankruptcy.  From  a  political  point  of  view 
the  Government  has  proved  incapable  of  con- 
sulting the  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  beaten  in  the  markets 
of  the  world." 

Mr.  De  Novins  points  out  as  a  "scanda- 
lous anomaly,  a  condition  of  things  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
country,"  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
receives  a  rent  of  some  $7,000,000  a  year  from 
his  property  in  the  Strand  (London)  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  from  his  London 
holdings  draws  an  income  of  $5,000,000,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  $10,000,000,  and  so  with 
others. 

Of  the  struggle  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  en- 
tered this  writer  concludes : 

"  In  the  present  fight  against  poverty  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
announces  he  has  undertaken,  the  English  nobility  are  certainly 
challenged  to  give  way,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  .  .  .  The  duel 
has  started,  a  pitched  battle  has  begun.  The  question  at  stake  is 
— Shall  an  oligarchy  maintain  its  supremacy,  or  shall  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation  prevail?" — Translation  tnade  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


ROBKRT    BI.ATCHKOKl). 

Since  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  "  no  more 
eloquent  and  patriotic  appeals  have  been 
made"  than  his  warnings  to  the  British 
people  aijainst  Germany. 
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ENGLISH  FEAR  OF  GERMANY 

INCE  the  days  wlien  Demosthenes  thundered  forth  his  warn- 
s   against    Philip,   in   the   ears   of   the   decadent   Athen- 
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ians,  no  more  eloquent  and  patriotic  appeals  have  been  made  than 
those  which  Robert  Blatchford  is  now  publishing  in  a  leading 
London  organ.  The  Daily  Mail.  Mr.  Blatchford  is  the  brilliant 
editor  of  the  Socialist  newspaper,  The  Clarion.  In  the  present 
instance  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  Socialist,  a  disciple  of  the  Germans,  Marx,  Engel,  and  Bebel. 
He  speaks  as  an  Englishman  expostulating  with  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  dulness  and  inertness  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He 
warns  them  against  Germany  as  the  Attic  orator  warned  his  fellow 
citizens  against  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Germany,  he  says,  is 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  England  and  the  English  people  have  not  a 
man  to  oppose  against  the  machinations  of  Berlin.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"The  people  are  conceited,  self-indulgent,  decadent,  and  greedy. 
They  want  to  keep  the  Empire  without  sacrifice  or  service.  They 
will  shout  for  the  Empire,  but  they  will  not  pay  for  the  Empire  or 
fight  for  it.  Germany  knows  this.  The  world  knows  it.  The 
Cabinet  Ministers  know  it.  But  no  Minister  dares  to  say  it.  We 
are  in  sore  need  of  a  ?/ian." 

He  thus  states  his  views  with  regard  to  German  intentions  and 
plans  of  subduing  England,  wresting  'from  her  the  command  of 
the  sea,  taking  her  commercial  preeminence,  and  confiscating  her 
colonial  possessions,  in  fulfilment  of   "a  Pan-Germanic  dream": 

"The  policy  of  Germany  is  tlie  Bismarckian  policy  of  deliberate 
and  ruthless  conquest,  with  world-dominion  for  its  goal.     The  tra- 


ditional policy  of  Britain  is  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  general  good  that  any  single  Power  should  domi- 
nate Europe.  It  would  not  be  well  that  Britain,  or  France,  or 
Italy,  or  Russia  should  dominate  Europe.  It  would  not  be  well 
that  Germany  should  dominate  Europe.  It  is 
desirable  that  Britain  and  France  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  Holland  should  be  free 
and  strong  and  independent.  It  is  desirable 
that  those  nations  should  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity and  should  remain  free  to  realize  the 
genius  of  their  peoples. 

"  But  in  the  pursuit  of  a  quite  unlawful  am- 
bition the  Pan-Germans  menace  the  honor  and 
the  liberty  of  the  British,  and  the  French, 
and  the  Danes,  and  the  Dutch.  All  Europe 
is  to  be  Teutonized.  We  are  all  to  be  drilled 
and  schooled  and  uniformed  and  taxed  by 
Prussian  officials,  and  the  Emperor  William 
II.  is  to  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

"That  is  the  Pan-Germanic  dream.  That 
is  the  ambition  which  is  driving  Germany  into 
a  war  of  aggression  against  this  country." 

The  naval  development  of  Germany  affords 
ample  proof  of  this  prophecy,  he  says.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"The  strongest  evidence  of  Germany's  de- 
signs against  Britain  is  the  German  Navy. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  any 
nation's  intention  to  make  war  than  that 
afforded  by  wholesale,  feverish,  and  system- 
atic preparations  for  war. 

"Now  the  German  preparations  are  naval 
preparations.  Against  whom  can  these  prep- 
arations be  directed  if  they  are  not  directed  against  us  1  Mani- 
festly they  are  not  meant  for  Russia,  nor  for  France,  nor  for 
America.  The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  points  to  a  pro- 
spective struggle  with  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  that  of  Russia 
or  France.  The  construction  of  the  German  ships  prohibits 
their  use  in  distant  seas,  against  Japan,  for  instance,  or  the 
United  States.  And  whereas  we  have  been  told  in  a  hundred 
books  and  newspapers  and  pamphlets  and  speeches  that  the  Ger- 
man Navy  is  meant  to  wrest  from  Britain  her  command  of  the  sea, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  German  suggestion  that  the 
German  Navy  is  meant  to  try  conclusions  with  any  Power  other 
than  Britain.  Germany  can  reach  France  or  Russia  by  land.  Her 
fleet  is  already  more  than  a  match  for  Russia  and  France  combined. 
"  Her  fleet  is  built  for  the  North  Sea,  it  is  exercised  in  the  North 
Sea,  it  remains  in  the  North  Sea. 

"  Her  ships  are  built  against  our  ships,  the  object  of  the  German 
builders  being  always  to  go  one  better  than  the  British  in  each  type." 

He  proceeds  with  the  following  striking  words  of  counsel  and 
warning  : 

"The  Bismarck  theory  of  blood  and  iron  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  simple  and  concise.  The  German  theory  of  warfare  fits  it  as 
a  bludgeon  fits  the  hand  of  a  footpad.  'Full  steam  ahead'  is  the 
motto  for  the  German  Navy.  '  Forward  '  is  the  motto  for  the  Army. 
Go  straight  for  the  enemy  and  smash  him.  Never  mind  the  cost. 
We  have  plenty  of  men.  We  can  afford  heavy  losses.  But  we 
must  win. 

"This  theory  demands  loyalty,  courage,  and  discipline  from 
officers  and  men.     The  German  Army  and  Navy  possess  them." 

In  face  of  such  an  adversary  only  one  course  is  to  be  taken — that 
of  warlike  preparation,  he  says  : 

"  If  we  do  not  want  war  with  Germany,  we  must  be  strong  enough 
to  cause  Germany  to  want  peace. 

"  Tho  Germany  is  a  brave,  resolute,  and  mighty  enemy,  she  is 
not  omnipotent,  nor  is  she  invulnerable.  But  she  means  business 
— blood  and  iron  business — and  all  conciliation,  subterfuge,  and 
compromise  provoke  her  to  contempt  and  scorn. 

"Germany  puts  her  destinies  into  the  hands  of  warriors  j  we 
leave  ours  in  the  hands  of  politicians.  Germany  acts ;  we  talk. 
Words  count  for  nothing  in  the  game  of  blood  and  iron. 

"Arm  or  surrender;  fight  for  the  Empire  or  lose  it.  We  can 
choose  our  alternative ;  no  middle  course  is  open  to  u.^." 
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VALUE  OF  RAPID  DEEP  BREATHING 

A  SIMPLE  and  effective  method  of  stimulating  mental  proc- 
esses while  increasing  physical  endurance,  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  without  apparatus  and  without  expense,  would  seem  to 
be  worth  attention.  Such  a  method  is  noted  by  D.  F.  Comstock, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  a  letter  to  Science 
(New  York,  December  3).  The  writer  modestly  disclaims  all  pre- 
tense to  originality  ;  lie  simply  calls  attention, 
he  says,  to  important  facts  that  have  been 
generally  neglected.  He  refers  to  the  effects 
of  enforced  deep  breathing,  lasting  for  several 
minutes.  Besides  the  results  noted  above,  this 
produces  ability  to  hold  the  breath  for  an  un- 
usually long  period,  and  quickens  the  pulse. 
Writes  Mr.  Comstock  : 

"  It  has  been  noticed  by  others  that  deep 
violent  breathing  for  several  minutes  so  changes 
the  system  as  to  make  respiration  unnecessary 
for  perhaps  as  much  as  five  minutes  after  this 
preparatory  breathing  is  over.  In  my  own  case 
I  have  found  that  four  minutes'  enforced  breath- 
ing makes  it  possible  to  hold  the  breath  for 
3^  minutes,  whereas  without  this  preparation 
56  seconds  was  my  limit.  The  time  during 
which  it  is  possible  to  do  without  respiration 
increases,  of  course,  with  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  preparatory  breathing  is  car- 
ried on.  The  increase  does  not  go  on  in- 
definitely, but  reaches  a  definite  limit,  beyond 
which  further  length  of  time  given  to  prepara- 
tory breathing  does  not  increase  the  time  during 
which  the  breath  may  be  held 

"The  preparatory  breathing  is  effective  long 
after  the  'washing  out '  of  the  lungs  must  have 
been  completed.  The  change  produced  in  the 
system  is  certainly,  therefore,  more  funda- 
mental than  a  lung  change,  and  would  appear 
to  a  layman  to  indicate  a  temporary  change 
in  blood  constitution. 

"  The  effect  as  a  mental  stimulant  is  very  pronounced.  I  have 
noticed  in  my  own  case  that  mental  fatigue  may  be  postponed,  far 
beyond  the  usual  point,  by  two  minutes  of  rapid  deep  breathing  at 
half-hour  intervals.  A  feeling  of  sluggishness  or  sleepiness  may 
be  almost  completely  dispelled.  I  have  never  noticed  any  reaction 
as  in  the  case  of  most  stimulants  and  altogether  it  seems  to  me 
very  satisfactory. 

"  The  effect  on  muscular  fatigue  is  also  striking.  A  difficult  arm 
exercise  with  heavy  weights  which  I  could  not  repeat  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  more  than  twenty  times,  I  found  after  four 
minutes  of  this  preparatory  breathing  that  I  could  do  twenty-seven 
times,  i.e.,  about  30  percent,  more.  This  increase  I  found  to  exist 
at  all  stages  of  fatigue,  as  might  be  expected. 

"  The  pulse  beat  goes  up  very  rapidly  while  the  breathing  is  con- 
tinued, in  my  own  case  from  about  65  to  io6  after  four  minutes' 
breathing. 

"Another  curious  effect  which  perhaps  is  worth  mentioning  is 
the  apparent  rapid  lapse  of  time  during  the  latter  half  of  a  hard 
breathing  period.  This  change  in  the  time-sense  is  very  notice- 
able  

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  describe  phenomena  which  are 
so  easily  in  the  reach  of  every  one,  had  I  not  found  in  people  at 
large,  and  even  among  scientific  men,  a  surprizing  ignorance  as  to 
their  existence.  I  have  seen  some  very  amusing  betting  on  how 
long  it  was  possible  to  hold  the  breath,  and  have  seen  the  cock- 
sure bettor  laid  low  by  not  knowing  of  this  possible  resource  of 
his  adversary. 

"Asa  mental  stimulant,  and  as  a  means  to  increase  the  time 
during  which  the  system  can  do  without  respiration,  violent 
breathing  might  find  considerable  useful  application,  and  dar- 
ing rescues  from  suffocation  are  common  enough  to  make  a 
knowledge  of  this  possible  threefold  endurance  without  air  of 
no  little  value." 


D.    F.    COMSTOCK, 

Who  tells  how  mental  and  muscular 
fatigue  may  be  overcome  by  a  few  minutes 
of  rapid  deep  breathing.  There  is  no  re- 
action, as  in  the  case  of  most  stimulants. 


MIND  AND  MEDICINE 

"  I  ^HE  presidential  address  before  the  Brainerd  Medical  Society 
-*■  of  Wisconsin,  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Harrington,  of  Mil- 
waukee, bears  the  above  title,  and  touches  on  numerous  phases  of 
healing  that  are  usually  neglected  or  slurred  over  by  physicians, 
at  least  in  their  official  outgivings.  Dr.  Harrington  affirms,  as 
quoted  in  American  Medicine  (New  York),  that  at  the  present 
time  the  medical  profession  is  confronted  by  an 
unusual  combination  of  circumstances.  He 
says : 

"In  the  first  place  we  are  frankly  and  openly 
opposed  by  a  large  body  of  intelligent  people 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  disease  and  who  are 
organized  into  one  of  the  best  managed  and 
most  carefully  advertised  trusts  of  modern 
times.  This  body  of  people  is  cultured,  fashion- 
able, and  attractive,  and  passes  as  a  religious 
sect ;  these  facts  guarantee  to  it  a  reasonable 
lease  of  life.  Judging  from  the  advertisements 
of  this  body  of  people  we  are  warranted  in  as- 
suming that  its  main  purpose  is  the  treatment 
of  all  kinds  of  disease  by  a  form  of  mind-cure. 
"  In  the  second  place,  certain  Christian  de- 
nominations are  claiming  the  power  and  the 
right  to  treat  the  sick,  in  some  cases  by  mind- 
cure  and  in  other  cases  by  a  supernatural  power, 
termed  unction.  This  movement  is  aided  and 
encouraged  by  part  of  the  medical  profession. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  power  and  right  to 
practise 'drugless  healing'  is  claimed  for  smaller 
sects,  miracle-working  shrines,  individuals  with 
unusual  psychic  powers,  and  a  variety  of  fetishes 
ail  of  which  operate  by  impressing  the  mind. 
Different  forms  of  drugless  healing  become 
more  numerous  and  insistent  in  their  claims 
and  demands  as  the  laws  governing  the  practise 
of  medicine  become  more  universal  and  exact- 
ing. Psychotherapy  is  in  the  air,  in  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  out  of  it 

"  The  profession  has  been  so  interested  in 
morbid  anatomy  and  surgery  during  the  last  score  of  years  that 
it  has  neglected  some  less  remunerative  fields  of  practise  and  this 
is  in  no  small  measure  re.sponsible  for  the  spread  of  drugless  heal- 
ing among  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  disease.  It  is  hardly 
to  our  credit  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  such  an  awakening 
on  the  subject  of  psychotherapy  within  the  profession  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Neither  is  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions that  they  should  be  so  anxious  to  establish  church  clinics  now 
that  Christian  Science  has  become  such  a  financial  success." 

In  fact,  Ur.  Harrington  concludes,  the  subject  of  mental  healing 
is  now  forced  upon  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  Humiliating  tho  this  experience  may  be,  it  is 
the  doctor's  duty,  the  writer  thinks,  to  examine  into  the  subject 
and  see  how  much  there  may  be  in  it  that  is  worth  his  attention. 
We  read  : 

"  If  we  are  really  to  know  the  subject  we  must  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way,  just  as  we  have  gone  about  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  other  departments  of  medicine.  Psychology  is  part  of  physi- 
ology and  it  must  be  taught  and  studied  in  the  medical  courses  at 
the  same  expense  of  time,  money,  and  brain  energy  as  are  other 
parts  of  physiology  and  pathology.  Old  traditions  and  philosophi- 
cal speculations  must  be  cast  aside  and  the  mind  must  be  studied 
as  a  function  of  the  living  brain 

"There  are  said  to  be  many  parallels  in  the  action  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  mind.  I  prefer  to  say  that  there  are  many  signifi- 
cant analogies  between  the  action  of  the  body  in  general  and  that 
of  the  brain  in  the  production  of  the  mind.  For  example,  every 
brain  center  that  sends  out  motor  impulses  sends  out  inhibitory  im- 
pulses at  the  same  time  to  the  antagonistic  motor  apparatus ;  a 
center  that  sends  motor  impulses  to  the  flexor  muscles  sends  at  the 
same  time  inhibitory  impulses  to  the  opposing  extensor  muscles. 
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In  the  same  way  an  intellectual  center  that  gives  origin  to  one  line 
of  ideas  inhibits  the  development  of  a  line  of  antagonistic  ideas, 
or,  as  Miinsterberg  puts  it,  opposing  ideas  may  be  assumed  to  flow 
from  the  intellectual  centers  over  two  different  paths ;  while  the 
one  pathway  is  active  the  otiier  remains  closed 

"A  new  conception  of  mental  activity  originating  with  (i.  Papini, 
of  Florence,  and  elaborated  by  Prof.  William  James  .  .  .  makes 
it  appear  that  the  mental  power  of  the  brain,  like  the  power  of  the 
heart  and  otlier  organs,  is  very  much  greater  tlian  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  ordinary  daily  demands.  Professor  James  claims  that 
we  all  habitually  live  far  witiiin  the  limits  of  our  mental  energy, 
that  we  all  have  vast  stores  of  mental  power  that  are  rarely  called 
upon.  .  .  .  We  regularly  indulge  fatigue-habit  and  stop  at  our 
'first  wind,'  at  the  first  layer  of  mental  fatigue.  All  our  ordinary 
lives  are  cast  on  this  side  of  that  layer.  Beyond  the  extremity  of 
this  first  fatigue-distress,  we  may  tap  layer  after  layer  and  find  new 
sources  of  strengtli  and  power,  ease  and  comfort,  that  we  never 
dreamed  of  possessing  or  attaining. 

"These  stores  of  latent  cerebral  energy  in  most  people  seem  to 
be  supprest  or  inhibited  by  what  Mr.  Horace  Fletciier  calls  'fear- 
thought,'  the  self-suggestion  of  weakness  or  inferiority.  This  is 
the  obstacle  or  barrier  to  tlie  regular  utilization  of  our  powers  of 
mind  and  in  order  to  bring  out  these  powers  the  barrier  must  be 
overcome  by  some  unusual  stimulus 

"  I  have  emphasized  these  two  things,  the  inhibition  of  one  group 
of  ideas  by  an  opposing  group  and  the  stores  of  slumbering  mental 
energy  possest  by  all  normal  individuals,  because  they  are  the  two 
things  with  which  we  must  operate  in  psychotherapy.  Giving 
drugs  or  the  use  of  electricity  may  do  good  or  harm  to  the  sick  de- 
pending upon  how  and  for  what  they  are  used.  Tlie  same  is  true 
according  to  Miinsterberg  with  psycliotherapy.  He  claims  that 
no  one  should  attempt  to  practise  psychotherapy  who  has  not  been 
properly  trained  in  tliat  branch  of  medicine  and  whose  training  is 
not  based  on  a  knowledge  of  scientific  psychology. 

"  The  essential  principles  of  psychotherapy  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  mind  tends  to  translate  into  physical  reaction  any  suggestion 
or  idea  which  can  be  actively  aroused  and  kept  at  the  focus  of  at- 
tention ;  the  idea  must  seem  possible  and  reasonable.  All  opposing 
ideas  must  be  completely  inhibited  and  the  mind  must  be  made  to 
give  the  idea  free  play.  .  .  .  The  appeal  must  often  l)e  made  not 
so  much  to  the  rational  mind  or  the  reasoning  faculties  as  to  those 
deeper  and  more  fundamental  psychic  activities  rooted  in  the  in- 
stincts, feelings,  habits,  and  hereditary  tendencies  that  are  more 
far-reaching  in  their  effects  than  anything  in  the  rational  mind. 
For  this  reason  psychotherapy  will  always  be  more  effective  witii 
women  than  with  men 

"Further,  the  deeper  levels  of  the  mind,  the  slumbering  mental 
energies,  must  be  aroused  at  least  along  some  line  and  in  some 
degree.  According  to  Professor  James  the  will  is  the  ordinary 
and  normal  opener-up  of  those  deeper  mental  levels.  The  will  is 
often  weak  and  some  unusual  stimulus  is  necessary.  War  is  given 
as  an  extreme  example  of  such  stimulus  ;  it  shows  what  men  and 
women  can  do.  Religion  is  equally  powerful  and  early  Christianity 
gave  remarkable  examples  of  the  liberation  of  energy  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  masses 

"There  is  some  line  along  which  every  individual  tends  to  be 
inflammable  by  the  power  of  ideas  and  now  that  the  psychology  of 
the  people  is  undergoing  such  changes  it  is  a  power  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  neglect.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  finding  this  line 
of  ideas  for  the  patient  before  us.  For  one  it  may  be  finding  a  new 
religion,  for  another  bracing  up  in  an  old  one,  or  falling  in  love, 
or  taking  up  aline  of  study,  or  getting  a  dose  of  yellow  patriotism, 
or  going  to  a  missionary  field.  Be  the  stimulus  what  it  may,  the 
old  troubles  cease  to  vex,  the  old  pains  fly  away,  the  individual 
shows  good  cheer,  good  temper,  a  firmer  and  more  elastic  moral 
tone,  a  life  having  new  qualities,  new  freedom,  enlarged  powers. 
.  .  .  We  of  tiie  medical  profession  must  and  do  recognize  the 
power  of  ideas  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  the  profession  has 
always  done  so,  but  as  I  have  stated,  it  has  not  always  given  it  the 
attention  that  it  deserves.  1  think  it  is  our  duty  emphatically  and 
persistently  to  condemn  the  treatment  of  the  sick  by  others  than 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  There  is  nothing  that  others 
can  do,  but  that  ought  to  be  better  done  by  those  especially  trained 
to  do  it.  As  Miinsterberg  says,  even  as  simple  a  remedy  as  psycho- 
therapy may  do  harm  instead  of  good  if  not  properly  applied.  But 
the  real  danger  appears  when,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  symptoms  of  serious  disease  are  ignorantly  over- 
looked until  it  is  too  late  to  apply  rational  methods  of  treatment." 


A  CITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

\  PLAN  for  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  that  will 
■^^*-  appeal  to  the  interest  of  many  groups  of  our  population  is 
the  so-called  Roadtown,  devised  by  Edgar  S.  Chambless,  of  New 
York  City.  This  combines  a  group  of  connected  suburban  dwell- 
ings with  a  system  of  rapid  transit,  forming  a  sort  of  projection  of 
the  city  into  the  country.  Says  a  writer  in  T/ie  Review  of  Reviews 
(New  York) : 

"The  invention  of  Mr.  Chambless  involves  a  systematic  and 
efficient  distribution  of  public  utilities  with  a  completeness  that 
has  heretofore  been  thought  unattainable  even  in  blocks  of  high- 
grade  apartment  houses,  from  which  the  masses  of  our  metropolitan 
population  are  excluded  by  the  high  rentals. 

"  It  would  be  an  anomaly  to  describe  the  Roadtown  as  a  sky- 
scraper laid  on  its  side,  and  yet  tiiere  are  close  analogies  between 
the  modern  sky-scraper  and  the  proposed  Roadtown.  This  con- 
tinuous house  will  provide  its  tenants,  just  as  the  apartment-house 
now  does,  with  water,  heat,  light,  power,  and  transportation— but 
for  the  latter  a  noiseless  railroad  will  take  the  place  of  an  elevator. 
It  is  proposed  to  employ  the  Boyes  monorail,  as  well  as  a  moving 
sidewalk,  and  to  provide  for  mechanical  deliveries  of  all  packages 
and  parcels  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
food.  Not  only  will  an  ideal  combination  of  transportation  service 
with  house  construction  be  secured  by  this  plan,  but  very  marked 
economies  will  be  effected  in  such  matters  as  plumbing,  wiring, 
and  the  use  of  cement.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  offered  the 
use  of  his  cement-poured  house  patents  without  royalty." 

The  inventor  and  his  associates  assert,  we  are  told,  that  such 
savings  in  construction  and  maintenance  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  live  in  the  country  at  the  rent  now  paid  for  a  second-rate 
city  apartment,  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  electric  power,  light, 
gas,  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  sewerage,  irrigation,  vacuum  clean- 
ing, mechanical  refrigeration,  telephone,  and  message  and  parcel 
delivery.     We  read  further  : 

"Tiiat  large  class  of  workers  in  our  large  cities  who  are  now 
commuters  will  naturally  utilize  the  Roadtown,  since  it  will  give 
them  many  of  tlie  advantages  that  they  seek  in  the  country,  with- 
out depriving  them  of  libraries,  schools,  churches,  or  theaters. 
To  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  Roadtown  commuter  will  be  able 
to  combine  light  farming-work  with  labor  at  the  city  desk. 

"  In  tiie  saving  through  the  distribution  of  food  supplies  much  is 
claimed  for  the  Roadtown  system.  The  purchase  and  preparation 
of  food  will  be  by  wholesale,  and  meals  will  be  ordered  from  serv- 
ing centers  conveniently  located.  It  is  proposed  to  make  deliveries 
by  means  of  special  cars  provided  with  warm  and  cold  compart- 
ments directly  to  the  dining-room  of  each  individual  home.  The 
dishes  will  be  returned  to  the  serving  station  and  kitchen  drudgery 
will  be  practically  abolished  from  the  home.  Not  only  will  the 
Roadtown  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  living  for  individual 
families,  but  the  possibility  of  distributing  power  from  one  end  of 
the  structure  to  the  other  will  make  feasible  the  introduction  of 
various  industries  requiring  individual  hand  labor  or  the  use  of 
light  machinery.  Each  house  will  be  supplied  with  a  motor,  to 
which  a  machine  of  standard  size  may  be  readily  attached. 
Among  the  industries  that  are  likely  to  have  a  place  in  the  homes 
of  Roadtown  will  be  knitting,  lace  and  needlework,  millinery,  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers,  toilet  articles,  wood-working,  toy- 
making,  book-binding,  and  the  'arts  and  crafts'  in  general. 

"In  the  New-England  manufacturing-towns  of  half  a  century 
ago  families  frequently  combined  agriculture  on  a  small  scale  with 
manufacturing.  The  growth  of  the  modern  factory-system  has 
practically  done  away  with  opportunities  of  that  kind,  but  the 
Roadtown  offers  to  bring  them  back. 

"  In  the  Roadtown  scheme  it  is  always  assumed  that  each  house 
will  have  with  it  a  reasonable  amount  of  land  for  tillage.  It  does 
not  follow,  of  course,  that  all  these  garden-plots  will  be  equally 
productive  or  available  for  profitable  cultivation.  In  some  in- 
stances the  Roadtown  location  might  be  admirable,  so  far  as  ac- 
cessibility to  a  large  city  and  general  healthfulness  are  concerned, 
but  quite  unsatisfactory  from  an  agricultural  viewpoint.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  rare  to  find  all  the  desired  advantages  combined  in  one 
location.  In  those  places  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
land  suitable  for  tillage  the  Roadtown  system  would  undertake  to 
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it  botli  for  tlie  operation  of  the  emergency-brake  and  also  for  a 
teleplione.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  block-sisjnal 
system,  the  track  being  divicied  into  zones.  The  brakes  can  be  ap- 
plied sharply  or  their  operation  may  be  graduated  so  that  trains 
may  be  slowly  brought  to  a  standstill." 


A    CROSS-SECTIONAL    VIKW    0 1-    ""   KOAUIOUN. 

furnish  water  for  irrigation  purposes  (if  needed)  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide fi.cilities  for  transportation  of  all  farm  products.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  sufificient 
land  to  support  the  220  families  per  mile  which  will  make  up  the 
Roadtown  community." 

Tlie  cost  of  building  and  equipping  a  mile  of  Roadtown  is  esti- 
mated at  $833,200,  including  wiring,  heating,  plumbing,  laundry 
machinery,  cooking-apparatus, 
heating  and  refrigerating  plants, 
electric  plant  and  telephones, 
sewerage  plant,  water-supply  and 
mains  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use,  gas  and  vacuum  producers 
and  holders,  moving  sidewalk, 
and  monorail.  The  cost  of  each 
house,  including  these  various 
utilities,  would  thus  be  $3,787  for 
the  first  mile  of  construction. 
Says  the  writer  in  conclusion  : 

"It   will   be  readily  seen   that 
each  added  mile  would  be  built  at 

relatively  smaller  cost,  and  the  engineers  estimate  that  an  addition 
of  500  or  even  1,000  houses  would  not  make  any  material  increase 
in  the  principal  labor  items,  such  as  the  pay  of  engineers,  firemen, 
and  heads  of  departments." 


ELEVATION    SHOWING   ONE    SIDE    OF        ROADTOWN. 


TO  PREVENT  COLLISIONS— A  new  device  for  the  prevention 
of  train  collisions,  recently    tested  on  the   Erie  tracks   between 
Newark  and  Nutley.  N.  J.,  is  thus 
described  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York,  December  n)  : 

"The  device  is  an  electric  one, 
and  is  intended  to  obviate  head-on 
■collisions.  When  the  fast-approach- 
ing trains  equipped  with  the  new 
device  get  within  half  a  mile  of 
each  other,  the  air-brakes  are  set 
automatically,  not  with  the  usual 
suddenness  in  ah  emergency,  but 
with  a  gradually  increasing  force, 
the  same  as  a  skilful  engineer 
would  employ  in  bringing  his  train 
to  a  halt  at  a  station.  The  trains 
stopt  far  enough  away  from  each 
other  to  avoid  mishap,  and  all  this 
happened  without  either  engineer 
moving  a  hand  toward  the  throttle- 
lever  or  air-brake,  the  device  work- 
ing automatically.  The  invention 
is  operated  by  a  third  rail,  the  shoe 
from  the  locomotive  touching  the 
rail,  and  receiving  power  through 


CHESTERTON   ON  SCIENCE 

IN  one  of  his  glimpses  of  the  topsy-turvy  world  where  Mr.  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton  would  persuade  us  that  we  dwell,  that 
facile  writer  has  caught  sight  of  physical  science  :  and  he  describes 
it  for  our  delectation  in  The  Illustraied  London  A'eivs.  This  is 
what  he  thinks  it  is  : 

"Physical  science  is  a  thing  on  the  outskirts  of  human  life  ;  ad- 
venturous, exciting,  and  essentially  fanciful.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  center  of  human  life  at  all.  Telephones,  flying-ships, 
radium,  the  North  Pole  are  not  in  the  ultimate  sense  good,  but 
neither  are  they  bad.  Physical  science  is  always  one  of  two  things  ; 
it  is  either  a  tool  or  a  toy.  At  its  highest  and  noblest,  of  course, 
it  is  a  toy.  A  toy  i.s  a  thing  of  far  greater  philosophical  grandeur 
than  a  tool ;  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  a  toy  is  valued  for  it- 
self and  a  tool  only  for  something  else.  A  tool  is  a  means,  a  toy 
is  an  end.  .  .  .  When  we  look  through  a  field-glass  at  the  German 
forces  invading  England  we  are  using  science  as  a  tool.  When  we 
look  through  a  telescope  at  the  tremendous  planets  and  the  remote 
systems,  we  are  using  science  as  a  toy.     The  telephone  is  one  of 

the  uses  of  the  inquiry  ;  the  solar 
system  is  one  of  its  gaieties  or 
levities.  When  science  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  house  in  Ealing 
that  1  can  communicate  with,  I 
am  interested;  when  science  says 
there  is  a  star  in  Sirius  \_sic'\  I 
can  not  communicate  with,  I  am 
amused.  But  in  neither  case  can 
science  be  anything  else  except 
a  tool  or  a  toy.  It  can  never  be 
the  man  using  the  tool.  It  can 
never  be  the  child  playing  with 
the  toy.  It  can  never,  in  short, 
be  the  thing  that  has  natural 
authority  over  toy  and  tool.  For 
the  child  has  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  man  has  the  kingdom 
of  the  earth." 

The  only  evil  that  science  has  ever  attempted  in  our  time,  Mr. 
Chesterton  tells  us,  has  been  that  of  dictating  not  only  what  should 
be  known,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  regarded.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  matter,  he  goes  on  to  say,  whether  we  look  at  a 
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lamp-post  or  a  tree  as  long  as  we  look  at  it  in  a  certain  spirit.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  we  talk  through  a  telephone 
or  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  so  long  as  we  talk  sense.  But  we 
must  not  ask  the  lamp-post  in  what  spirit  it  ought  to  be  regarded. 
He  goes  on  : 

"Science  must  not  impose  any  philosophy,  any  more  than  the 
telephone  must  tell  us  what  to  say.  ...  If  we  are  rushing  to  get 
married,  it  may  be  thrilling  to  rush  in  a  motor-car ;  but  we  do  not 
ask  the  motor-car  whom  we  shall  marry.  Generally  speaking,  we 
hardly  even  ask  the  chauffeur.  .  .  .  Science  is  a  splendid  thing, 
if  you  tell  it  where  to  go  to. 

"On  this  principle  a  reasonable  man  will  be  quite  as  strongly 
opposed  to  Ruskinandthe  antiquaries  and  esthetes  as  he  is  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  the  mere  idolatry  of  a  civilization  of  iron  and  steel. 
A  railway  is  not  a  disgusting  thing,  any  more  than  a  roadway  or  a 
waterway;  it  is  the  railway-director  who  is  disgusting.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  old  building  as  such  is  neither  ugly  nor  beautiful ; 
but  the  old  gentlemen  who  potter  all  over  it  are  almost  always 
ugly.     Whenever  a  man  puts  on  spectacles  to  see  a  statue,  he  is 


ing  and  barren,  like  the  east  wind,  blows  in  at  every  aperture. 
Dust  blows  into  tlie  works  of  the  world,  an  arid  and  choking  dust; 
the  dust  of  death." 
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-EXPERIMENTAL  AEROPLANE  MODEL. 


making  himself  unbeautiful  in  order  to  see  beauty.  And  when- 
ever a  man  assumes  'culture'  in  order  to  admire  antiquity,  he  is 
becoming  all  that  is  crude  and  vulgar  in  order  to  study  what  is 
ancient  and  sublime.  A  boy  looks  at  a  steam-engine  with  much 
more  notion  of  its  meaning  than  an  art-critic  looks  at  a  cathedral. 
For  all  the  ancient  things  truly  exist  only  to  teach  us  to  be  young. 
The  quaintest  carved  font  exists  only  that  we  may  be  born  again, 
and  be  babyish.  The  most  venerable  altar  only  exists  that  we 
may  be  married  again  and  go  on  another  honeymoon.  It  is  a  very 
good  thing,  by  the  way,  to  be  frequently  married  again — always, 
of  course,  to  the  same  person. 

"My  meaning  is  here  that  the  mere  Ruskin  attack  on  the  rails 
and  wheels  of  science  is  just  as  unspiritual  as  the  mere  idolatry  of 
rails  and  wheels.  Ruskin  was  a  materialist — because  he  hated 
some  materials.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  steel  rods  andiron 
wheels  so  long  as  the  steel  does  not  blind  the  eyes,  so  long  as  the 
iron  does  not  enter  into  the  soul.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about 
the  body  traveling  on  rails  so  long  as  the  mind  does  not  travel  in 
ruts.  Toddie,  in  the  American  tale  about  children,  always  said, 
'Wants  to  see  wheels  go  wound  ' ;  and  always  insisted  on  his  uncle 
showing  him  the  inside  of  his  watch  ;  with  the  result,  if  I  remember 
right,  that  the  dust  blew  into  the  works.  There  is  no  earthly  or 
heavenly  objection  to  a  man  saying  of  trains  and  motors  :  'Want  to 
see  wheels  go  wound,'  .so  long  as  he  is  as  innocent  as  Toddie. 
There  is  no  olijection  to  scientists  splitting  open  the  world  like 
the  uncle's  watch,  in  order  to  look  at  the  works  of  it  so  long  as 
those  scientists  feel  like  children.  The  only  objection  to  opening 
the  world  like  a  watch  is  an  entirely  extraneous  one,  as  in  the  story. 
It  is  that  a  nameless  something  comes  in  from  outside,  something 
that  is  not  young  and  not  heroic  ;  something  that  is  dry  and  blind- 


AN   AEROPLANE  LABORATORY 

A  LABORATORY  apparatus  for  testing  aeroplane  models  in 
-^*-  much  the  same  fashion  as  model  ships  are  now  tested  in  ex- 
perimental tanks  has  been  installed  in  the  Northampton  Institute, 
England,  and  is  described  in  Engineering  (London,  December  lo) 
by  its  inventors,  Me.ssrs.  C.  E.  Labard  and  R.  O.  Boswall.  The 
illustrations  show  a  model  aeroplane,  mounted  on  a  carriage,  and 
supported  by  four  wheels  resting  on  a  double  gauntry  or  track. 
We  read  : 

"The  aeroplane  model  can  be  drawn  along  at  an  increasing  ve- 
locity by  means  of  a  horizontal  cord  attached  to  the  model  at  one 
end  and  passing  over  a  large  drum  or  pulley  at  the  other,  which, 
by  its  rotation  under  the  influence  of  falling  weights,  hauls  the 
model  along.  The  pulley,  with  the  falling  weights 
and  additional  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the 
time  and  velocity  of  flight  may  be  obtained,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  track  is  about  60  feet  long, 
...  it  is  accurately  leveled  and  in  true  alinement, 
and  constructed  at  a  height  of  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  With  this  length  of  track  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  in  a  few  moments  a  velocity  of  30  miles  per 
hour,  which  allows  a  short  flight  of  the  carriage 
forward  free  from  the  rails,  and  enough  space  for 
a  reduction  of  the  [velocity  to  zero,  without  undue 
shock  to  the  model,  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  track 
is  reached. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  model  rising  too  high 
after  it  has  once  left  the  track,  two  long  planes, 
or  guard-rails,  are  fixt  up  parallel  to  the  track  and 
six  inches  above  it ;  and  to  prevent  lateral  displace- 
ment or  wobbling  on  the  track  a  central  guide 
consisting  of  two  thin  strips  of  wood  faced  with 
sheet  tin  on  both  sides  and  placed  with  their  bev- 
eled edges  in  the  direction  of  motion,  are  secured 
to  the  fore  and  aft  cross-pieces  of  the  carriage, 
running  between  guides  placed  centrally  with  and 
about  half-way  up  the  gauntry,  the  position  fixt  al- 
lowing sufficient  clearance  for  the  plane.  These 
vertical  pieces  are  stayed  to  the  carriage  and  to 
each  other  by  a  strong  pike  line  to  insure  that  they 
keep  central.  The  matter  of  guiding  is  of  much  importance,  and 
the  method  adopted  is  being  improved  upon,  whereby  the  guiding 
will  be  effected  from  the  sides  of  the  track.  With  the  improved 
arrangement  the  front  cross-bar  will  be  done  away  with,  as  this 
bar  possibly  breaks  up  the  natural  flow  of  air,  and  errors  may 
arise,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  angles. 

"  The  carriage,  or  runner,  on  which  the  plane  is  mounted,  is  built 
up  of  thin  wood  laths,  the  side-pieces  vertical  and  the  cross-pieces 
horizontal,  to  offer  as  little  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  air  as  possi- 
ble, and  all  edges  are  beveled  for  a  similar  reason.  .  .  .  The  plane, 
which  may  have  any  width  up  to  three  feet  four  inches,  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  angle,  shifted  backward  or  forward  in  the  carriage,  or 
adjusted  vertically  with  respect  to  the  horizontal  plane  containing 
the  axes  of  the  four  wheels.  .  .  .  The  plane  is  secured  to  the 
carriage  by  means  of  two  spindles  fixt  to  the  sides  of  the  plane, 
and  passing  through  slots  in  the  sides  of  the  carriage  to  allow  the 
plane  to  be  shifted  to  the  back  or  front  of  the  carriage.  The 
spindles  are  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  plane  by  means  of  special 
clips,  which  allow  of  the  plane  being  moved  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion referred  to.  To  keep  the  plane  quite  steady,  adjustable  stay- 
cords  are  attached  to  the  top  of  it,  and  fastened  at  the  other  end  to 
the  carriage.  With  this  arrangement  the  alteration  of  angle  or 
position,  either  laterally  or  vertically,  can  quickly  be  effected." 

The  exact  moment  at  which  the  plane  leaves  the  track  is  regis- 
tered by  the  automatic  breaking  of  an  electric  contact  at  that  in- 
stant, and  the  velocity  at  this  point  of  time  is  thus  ascertained. 
The  inventors  hope  by  means  of  this  device  to  obtain  some  definite 
information  regarding  the  laws  of  resistance  to  planes  in  motion, 
and  the  best  forms  to  be  given  to  these  surfaces  for  successful  flight. 
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THE  IDEAL   PHYSICIAN 

'T^HIS  desirable  person  is  sketched  by  Dr.  F.  Cathelin,  a  lecturer 
-^  in  the  Paris  schools  of  medicine,  in  the  Eevue  de  Mois. 
We  quote  from  a  summary  made  for  TJie  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  ideal  physician,  the  writer  says,  must  have  what  he  calls  six 
"moral  senses"— those  of  duty,  responsibility,  kindness,  manual 
skill,  beauty,  and  sociability.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  sense  of  duty  toward  the  patient  is  the  very  first  requisite 
in  a  doctor.  This  sense  can  arise  only  from  a  positive  and  innate 
altruism,  or  love  of  one's  fellow  creatures — a  quality  similar  to  tiuit 
which  moves  the  hospital  nurse  to  devote  her  life  to  the  care  of  the 
stricken.  There  can  be  no  personal  sensitiveness  nor  lack  of  in- 
terest in  details,  as  against  an  absorbing  curiosity  that  complicated 
cases  arouse.  And  yet,  witli  all  this  sense  of  duty,  which  calls  for 
extreme  goodness  or  sensitiveness  of  heart,  he  must  not  show  a 
trace  of  emotion  when  his  duty  calls  him  to  operate  on  a  McKinley, 
a  Carnot,  or  a  Frederick  II.  In  the  profession  the  word  equality 
has  certainly  found  a  lasting  place.  No  matter  how  far  he  may 
have  gone  in  his  profession,  or  how  rich  he  may  have  become,  if 
he  possess  this  sense  of  duty  in  his  heart  he  will  die  an  active 
member  of  his  profession,  unless  old  age  prevents  him  from  working. 

"  In  the  matter  of  responsibility  a  doctor  must  follow  the  tradi- 
tional advice  ;  namely,  to  do  as  he  ought  to  do,  no  matter  what  the 
issue.  No  doctor  can  be  held  responsible  for  results  that  are  in- 
dependent of  his  zeal,  and  to  limit  his  action  by  undue  legislation 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  scientific  medical  progress.  As  for  the  sense 
of  kindness,  it  is  certain  that  the  age  of  the  brutal  surgeon  has  gone 
by.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  desirable,  on  account  of  a 
surviving  family,  to  tell  a  patient  that  his  end  is  approaching.  But 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  to  pretend  to  see  recovery  in  a  patient  is 
often  effective,  and  is  always  kind. 

"The  proper  sense  of  manual  skill  in  a  physician  is  founded  on 
reflected  audacity ;  that  is  to  say,  an  audacity  born  of  a  sincere 
wish  to  succeed,  and  of  common  sense.  Bold  doctors  are  fre- 
quently characterized  as  innovators.  It  is  incontestable,  neverthe- 
less, that  many  of  these  doctors  prove  the  greatest.  Boldness  is 
frequently  the  difference  between  the  clever  and  conscientious 
surgeon  and  the  simple  operator  or  dissector  who  has  grown  bold 
througli  indifference.  And  yet  the  surgeon's  'nerve  '  must  always 
be  kept  in  check  by  his  prudence.  That  prudence  must  depend 
much  on  his  intuition,  without  which  a  doctor  is  a  public  calamity. 
Judgment  and  correct  intuition  must  be  a  part  of  hi.=  equipment. 
His  sense  of  beauty  must  really  be  a  sense  of  the  artistic,  an  anxiety 
to  execute  with  neatness  and  celerity  ;  without  these  no  operation 
can  be  said  to  be  correctly  done,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medical  science  or  from  that  of  the  patient.  But,  above  all  things, 
a  doctor  must  be  good  in  the  sense  of  his  possessing  good  moral 
qualifications.  His  social  role,  therefore,  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance." 

ARE  WE  TOO  ERECT?— Man  differs  from  the  lower  animals 
in  his  ability  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs.  We  of  the  Western  nations 
also  differ  from  our  Eastern  brethren  in  sitting  upright  instead  of 
squatting  or  reclining.  It  is  the  opinion  of  .Arbuthnot  Lane,  who 
expresses  himself  very  clearly  on  the  subject  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don), that  we  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the  path  of  merely  physi- 
cal uprightness.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  and  criticism  in  The 
Hospital  (London,  December  4),  wliich,  by  the  way,  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Lane's  conclusions.     Says  the  reviewer  : 

"What  .  .  .  the  author  wishes  particularly  to  call  attention  to 
is  the  disadvantage  the  individual  experiences  from  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  trunk  constantly  erect— a  habit  enforced  by  the  condi- 
tion of  civilization  existing  at  the  present  day.  Europeans  no 
longer  recline  as  the  ancients  did,  for  chairs  have  taken  the  place 
of  couches.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  too,  has  given  up  squatting  like 
the  savage  or  the  Bengali.  And  so  all  day  long  gntvity  is  exerting 
an  uninterrupted — an  unfairly  uninterrupted— downward  pull  on 
the  viscera  of  civilized  occidentals,  and  the  bracing  pressure  of  the 
front  of  the  thighs  never  comes  to  tlieaidof  tlie  abdominal  muscles. 
Even  by  nigiit  .  .  .  there  is  no  absolute  relief,  because  the  heavy 
lower  part  of  tlie  body  sinks  deeply  into  the  soft  bed.  Reading 
tiiis,  some  of  the  more  introspective  of  Mr.  Lane's  audience  may 
recall  that  when,  on  the  links  or  on  a  country  walk,  they  lay  down 


to  rest,  their  ease  of  body  an^  m.nd  was  contributed  to  by  the  very 
material  circumstance  that  the  firm  resistance  of  the  ground,  giving 
a  comfortable  hoist  to  the  pelvis,  relieved  the  strain  on  the  attach- 
ments of  their  internal  arrangements." 

Whether  Mr.  Lane  would  have  us  discard  chairs  for  rugs  and  use 
couches  at  table,  he  does  not  say  ;  but  this  would  be  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  his  contentions. 


MUSTACHES  AND  COLDS— That  facial  hair  affords  a  lurking 
place  for  germs  and  that  shaving  is  a  measure  of  prophylaxis,  is 
the  position  of  a  correspondent  of  The  Lancet  (London,  Decem- 
ber 4)  who  writes  to  that  paper  of  his  discovery  that  clean-shaven 
persons  appear  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  immunity  from  the  common  cold. 


FIG.    2. — MACHINES    FOR   TESTING   AEROPLANE    MOUHLS, 

In  the  "  aeroplane  laboratory." 

"At  all  events,"  he  says,  "they  seem  to  be  attacked  less  frequently 
than  those  who  cultivate  the  mustache."     The  Lancet  continues  : 

"He  suggests  that  tlie  daily  shaving  may  prove  an  antiseptic 
process  which  regularly  removes  pathogenic  organisms  which  other- 
wise lurk  and  grow  in  the  mustache.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that  tlie  mustache  affords  a  nursery  for  organisms,  especially  as  it 
must  be  moist,  and  occupies  a  position  close  to  the  breathing  in- 
take. Further,  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  assume  that  the  daily- 
shave  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  amount  to  a  regular  antiseptic 
routine.  The  mustache  is  obviously  diflficult  to  clean  thoroughly 
and  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  mere  washing  completely  sterilizes 
it.  Even  if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  mustache  would  soon  be 
full  of  organisms  again,  as  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  stream  of 
air  which  is  rarely  sterile.  According  to  our  correspondent's  view, 
however,  there  should  be  a  similar  immunity  enjoyed  by  women 
unless  we  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  method  in  their  toilet 
amounts  to  the  drastic  cleansing  process  of  the  razor  and  soap. 
Moreover,  fine  downy  hair  is  natural  to  the  lip  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  observation  is  an  interesting  one,  and  its  author  sends 
some  confirmation  of  his  view  in  the  .shape  of  details  of  cases  in 
which  the  subjects,  while  regular  sufferers  from  common  cold  when 
they  wore  a  mustache,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  comparative  im- 
munity since  they  have  shaved  clean." 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SLIGHTS  THE  POPE 

^"  H  E  tact  tliat  President  Taft  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  in  office,  and  send  to  Pope  Pius  X.  a  congrat- 
ulatory message  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  golden  jubilee  seems 
ominously  significant  to  the  Pittsburg  Observer.  This  Catholic 
journal  recalls  President  Cleveland's  gift  to  Leo  XIII.  of  a  "mag- 
nificently bound  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
covered  with  a  beautiful  fabric  which  was  embroidered  by  the  deft 
and  gentle  hand  of  Mrs.  Cleveland."  The  gift  marked  tlie  cele- 
bration of  Leo's  golden  jubilee.  President  Roosevelt  similarly, 
it  is  recalled,  "also  manifested  by  written  communications  his 
high  respect  for  both  the  late  and  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  Peter."  Mr.  Taft,  however,  let  slip  his  opportunity,  and  this, 
with  other  contributory  acts,  are  brought  forward  to  give  point  to 
this  journal's  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  President  is  "an 
anti-Catholic  bigot."  Mr.  Taft's  negotiations  with  the  A'atican 
over  the  Church  lands  in  tlie  Philippines  have  sometimes  been 
mentioned  as  showing  his  partiality  for  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  him  accused  of  partiality  against 
it.      The  Observer  speaks  in  this  wise  : 

"  Recently  Pope  Pius  X.  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  his 
episcopate.  Emperor  William  of  Germany  sent  him  a  message  of 
cordial  congratulation,  through  the  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Vati- 
can. Protestant  Prussia,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  is  the  only 
sectarian  State  that  is  officially  represented  at  the  Holy  See.  Did 
President  Taft  send  a  congratulatory  message  to  the  Pope  on  the 
occasion.''  No.  He  remained  churlishly  silent.  And  this  silence 
of  his  is  all  the  more  churlish  because  he  is  personally  acquainted 
with  Pope  Pius  and  has  been  referred  to  in  laudatory  terms  several 
times  by  his  Holiness. 

"Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Taft  has  displayed  his  anti- 
Catholic  bigotry.  In  appointing  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  he 
took  care  to  exclude  Catholics.  Moreover,  in  his  recent  message 
to  Congress  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  show  that  he  credits  the 
lying  stories  about  the  'cruelties  '  and  'atrocities'  committed  by  the 
officials  of  Catholic  Belgium  in  the  Kongo,  which  have  been  cir- 
culated by  a  few  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
Government.  He  said  in  that  message  :  'The  question  arising  out 
of  the  Belgian  annexation  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo, 
which  has  so  long  and  earnestly  preoccupied  the  attention  of  this 
Government  and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  our  best  citizens,  is  still 
open,  but  in  a  more  hopeful  stage'  .  .  .  As 'this  Government '  has 
been  in  existence  only  since  March  last,  and  as  the  transfer  to 
Belgium  by  the  late  King  Leopold  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  which 
was  his  personal  property,  and  in  the  civilization  and  development 
of  which  he  expended  millions  of  dollars,  took  place  recently,  the 
question  arising  out  of  it  can  not  have  been  the  subject  of 'long 
and  earnest  preoccupation.'  Again,  there  has  been  no  such  thing 
as  'cumulative  evidence  from  all  quarters'  about  conditions,  'bur- 
densome to  the  natives  and  destructive  to  their  development.'  " 


A  POLAR  SLAP  TO  THEOSOPHY  -Both  Commander  Peary 
.-and  Dr.  Cook  have  given  out  that  they  found  no  land  at  the  North 
Pole.  This  scientific  discovery  seems  to  make  necessary  a  revi- 
•-sion  of  certain  theosophical  teachings.  Many  years  ago,  when  the 
Pole  was  deemed  absolutely  inaccessible,  Madame  Blavatsky,  the 
then  High  Priestess  of  the  cult  now  represented  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  was  told  by  her  invisible  spirit  teachers  that  land  existed 
at  the  top  of  the  world.  Since  then  this  has  been  apart  of  the 
Tegular  teaching  of  Theosophy.  Our  attention  is  called  to  this 
fact  by  an  East  Indian  editorial  writer  in  the  columns  of  The 
Wednesday  Reine^u,  a  bright  weekly  published  in  faultless  English 
by  a  native  Indian,  in  Teppakulam,  Trichinopoli : 

"Madame  Blavatsky,  in  her  book,  'The  Secret  Doctrine,'  speaks 
of  it  thus :  'If,  then,  the  teaching  is  understood  correctly,  the  first 
continent  which  came  into  existence  capped  over  the  whole  North 
Pole  like  onr-'  unbroken  crust,  and  remains  so  to  this  day  beyond 


that  inland  sea  which  seemed  like  an  unreachable  mirage  to  the 
few  Arctic  travelers  who  perceived  it  '  It  is  also  identified  bv  the 
Theosophists  as  the  Imperishable  Sacred  Land  '  of  which  very 
little  can  be  said  except  perhaps  that  the  Pole  Star  has  its  watch- 
ful eye  upon  it.  from  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  the  twilight  of  a  day 
of  Brahma.' 

"Mrs.  Besant,  in  the  course  of  her  lectures  at  Adyar  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  on  the  'Pedigree  of  Man,"  makes  constant  reference  to 
it.  In  one  place  she  refers  to  it  thus  :  'Slowly  that  land  emerges 
from  the  swelling  wave  of  the  tepid  watery  globe,  and  like  the 
lotus  of  seven  leaves,  their  center  Mount  Meru,  at  the  Pole,  seven 
great  promontories  of  land  appear. '  And  again:  'The  gorgeous 
hues  of  the  tropics  faded  away  before  the  breath  of  the  ice-king  ; 
the  polar  days  and  nights  of  six  months  began,  and  for  awhile  the 
remnants  of  plaksha  showed  but  a  scanty  population.  Beyond  it, 
in  the  polar  region,  smiled  ever  the  Imperishable  Sacred  Land.'" 


AN   ANTI-CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

A  S  someof  the  rationalistic  journalscelebrate  Easter  by  articles 
•^^*-  pooh-poohing  the  resurrection,  a  "progressive"  weekly  of 
London.  IVte  Christian  Co/nmonwea/th,  gave  prominence  in  its 
"Christmas  number"  to  an  article  by  Edward  Carpenter  which 
aimed  to  show  that  Christmas  is  merely  tlie  survival  of  a  supersti- 
tious savage  feast  held  to  celebrate  the  season  when  the  days  be- 
gin to  lengthen.  This  article  caught  the  eye  of  the  redoubtable 
Mr.  G.  K.  Ciiesterton,  who  thereupon  relentlessly  ransacked  the 
whole  number  and  turned  it  inside  out  and  upside  down,  so  to  speak. 
So  this  is  a  "progressive"  organ,  he  notes.  Well,  he  observes,  he 
has  "never  been  able  to  make  out  what  the  progressive  movement 
is,  except  that  it  is  rather  like  a  policeman  who  always  tells  people 
to  'move  on  '  without  telling  them  where  to  go."  The  Christmas 
pudding  that  The  Commonwealth  provided  is  thus  analyzed  by 
Mr.  Chesterton  in  The  Illustrated  London  News  (December  18)  : 

"  On  one  page  is  a  defense  of  Christian  Science,  on  another  a  re- 
view on  eugenics,  on  another  a  number  of  interesting  articles  about 
table-rapping  and  mediums,  on  another  a  diatribe  by  an  energetic 
suffragette,  on  another  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Car- 
penter on  Pagan  Sun  Worship;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  page 
specially  dedicated  to  my  old  friends  the  food  reformers." 

For  a  "  Christmas  "  number  to  contain  matter  that  negatives 
Christmas  itself  and  its  teachings  seems  to  Mr.  Chesterton  a  jour- 
nalistic /a:Mjr-;irtj.  As  in  the  present  case  it  is  done  in  the  name  of 
science,  Mr.  Chesterton  finds  it  a  "very  vile  habit "  in  the  pedants 
—that  of  "explaining  to  a  man  why  he  does  a  thing  which  the 
man  himself  can  explain  quite  well — and  quite  differently."  For 
example,  if  he  goes  down  on  all  fours  to  find  a  sixpence,  it  annoys 
him  to  be  told  by  a  passing  biologist  that  he  is  really  doing  it  be- 
cause his  remote  ancestors  were  quadrupeds.  Scientists,  he  as- 
sures us,  "will  talk  to  a  man  on  general  guess-work  about  things 
that  they  know  no  more  about  than  about  his  pocket-money  or  his 
pet  cat."  With  more  in  this  fashion  about  religion  and  all  the  fes- 
tivals and  formalities  rooted  in  religion  : 

"Thus  a  man  will  tell  me  that  in  keeping  Christmas  I  am  not 
keeping  a  Christian  feast,  but  a  pagan  feast.  This  is  exactly  as  if 
he  told  me  that  I  was  not  feeling  furiously  angry,  but  only  a  little 
sad.  I  know  how  I  am  feeling  all  right ;  and  why  I  am  feeling  it  I 
know  this  in  the  case  of  cats,  sixpences,  anger,  and  Christmas  day. 
When  a  learned  man  tells  me  that  on  December  25  I  am  really  as- 
tronomically worshiping  the  sun,  I  answer  that  I  am  not.  I  am 
practising  a  particular  personal  religion,  the  pleasures  of  which 
(right  or  wrong)  are  not  in  the  least  astronomical.  If  he  says  that 
tlie  cult  of  Christmas  and  the  cult  of  Apollo  are  the  same,  I  answer 
that  they  are  utterly  different ;  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have 
held  both  of  them.  I  believed  in  Apollo  when  I  was  quite  little 
and  I  believe  in  Christmas  now  that  I  am  very,  very  big. 

"  Let  us  not  take  with  such  smooth  surrender  these  tenth-truths 
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at  tenth  hand,  such  as  the  phrase  that  Christmas  is  pagan  in  origin. 
Let  us  note  exactly  how  much  it  really  means.  It  amounts,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  solely  to  this— that  primitive  Scandinavians 
did  hold  a  feast  in  mid-winter.  What  the  dickens  else  could  primi- 
tive .Scandinavians  do,  especially  in  winter.?  That  they  put  on  the 
largest  log  in  winter:  do  the  professors  expect  such  simple  pagans 
to  put  on  the  largest  log  in  summer  ?  It  amounts  to  this,  again — 
that  many  tribes  have  either  worshiped  the  sun  or  (more  probably) 
compared  some  god  or  hero  to  the  sun.  Just  so  many  a  poet  has 
compared  his  lady  to  the  sun — without  by  any  means  intending 
that  she  was  a  solar  myth.  Thus,  by  talking  a  great  deal  about 
the  solar  solstice,  it  can  be  maintained  that  Christmas  is  a  sort  of 
sun-worship;  to  all  of  whicli  the  simple  answer  is  that  it  feels 
quite  different.  If  people  profess  to  feel  'the  spirit '  behind  sym- 
bols, the  first  thing  I  expect  of  them  is  that  they  shall  feel  how 
opposite  are  the  adoration  of  the  sun  and  the  following  of  the  star." 


PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  JEW 

DANGERS  without  and  fears  within  seem  to  represent  the 
status  of  the  Jew  of  this  country  as  he  surveys  himself. 
The  "Jewish  question"  is  dealt  with  from  many  points  of  view  by 
The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  and  as  this  journal  presents 
it,  it  seems  not  one,  but  many,  questions.  To  the  rich  there  is  the 
chagrin  of  social  ostracism  ;  to  the  poor  there  is  the  menace  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  assimilation  in  an  alien 
society.  Men  both  outside  and  inside  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  faith 
discuss  these  problems.  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters,  of  New  York, 
speaking  as  a  sympathetic  Gentile,  views  the  plight  of  a  people 
denied  "fraternity  and  equality."     He  writes  : 

"At  many  of  the  clubs,  social,  professional,  and  political,  he  is 
ostracized — lodges  whose  proud  boast  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  brotherhood  of  man,  blackball  him — and  even  his  money  can 
not  admit  him  into  the  ranks  of  so-called  society,  which  worships 
at  the  shrine  of  the  golden  calf. 

"  The  Jew  can  not  send  his  children  to  many  of  the  select  private 
schools  of  the  country.  In  many  of  the  hotels  and  summer  resorts, 
conspicuous  signs  are  displayed  bearing  such  bigoted  inscriptions  : 
'No  Jews  Wanted.'     'No  Jews  Need  Apply.' 

"The  street  gamins  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  are  allowed, 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  police,  to  insult  Jews  with  impunity. 
On  the  stage  the  Jew  is  caricatured  and  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  I 
regret  to  say  even  Jews  join  in  applauding  these  insults  to  their 
race.  The  Irish  hooted  and  pelted  the  vilifiers  and  traducers  of 
their  country  off  the  stage,  so  that  the  comic  Irishman  of  the  boards 
has  been  relegated  to  the  past.  The  Hebrews  could  accomplish 
the  same,  if  by  concerted  action  they  would  chase  from  before  the 
footlights  the  artists  who  pander  to  the  depravity  and  vitiated  tastes 
of  the  mobs  who  hold  up  their  people  and  religion  to  scorn. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Jewish  children  in  New  York  go  home  from  the 
public  schools  in  tears  because  of  the  offensive  epithets  with  which 
they  were  taunted 

"Have  we  not  one  Father.?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us.' 
Why  do  we  deal  treacherously,  every  man  against  iiis  brother,  by 
profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers  .? " 

Something  like  acquiescence  in  the  situation  is,  however,  advised 
by  one  within  the  faith.  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
seeks  to  show  his  brethren  how  adjustment  is  possible  in  this  wise  : 

"To  educate  our  people  to  the  true  value  of  citizenship,  never  to 
unite  politically,  except  when  a  fanatic  or  antisemitic  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced ;  at  all  other  times  to  be  party  men,  which  is  tiie  basic 
principle  of  the  Republic.  Unite  on  all  questions  that  will  solidify 
us  as  Jews,  religiously;  seek  not  to  intrude  into  hotels,  jirivate 
schools  or  clubs,  wliere,  because  we  are  Jews,  we  are  barred;  to 
be  prosperous  and  rich  are  great  elements  of  happiness,  but  they 
do  not  give  us  the  warrant  to  humiliate  ourselves,  to  be  made  ob- 
jects of  tolerance,  or  to  exhibit  the  snobbery  of  the  vulgar  rich. 
We  have  in  our  midst  and  at  our  call  every  requirement  for  social 
and  intellectual  life;  if  the  so-called  Christians  will  not  have  us, 
let  us  thank  God,  for  Christianity,  by  this  stupid,  vulgar  discrimi- 
nation, is  weakened  and  Judaism  strengthened.  There  are  Ortho- 
dox and  Reform  Jewish  congregations,  members  of  a  dozen  differ- 


ent Jewish  fraternal  organizations,  hundreds  of  Jewish  societies, 
ail  working  for  the  Jew  and  humanity,  and  therein  lies  our  .safety, 
just  as  the  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  United  States  is  made  se- 
cure by  the  multiplicity  of  church  organizations.  There  is  safety 
in  differences  and  in  numbers." 

Viewing  the  situation  objectively  Mr.  Wolf  sees  the  question  as 
"one  of  international,  national,  and  local  importance."  The  key 
to  it  is  to  be  found  in  Russia  and  Rumania;  and  our  paramount 
duty,  he  thinks,  is  to  "try,  by  legal  and  patriotic  nifans,  to  intiu- 
ence  Russia  to  be  just."     After  that  he  recommends  efforts  to 
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Who  recommends  the  Jews  to  "  chase  from  before  the  footlights  tlie 
artists  who  pander  to  the  depravity  and  vitiated  tastes  of  the  mobs 
who  hold  up  their  people  and  religion  to  scorn." 

"divert  emigration  to  the  seaboard  cities,"  and  thereafter  to 
"strengthen  all  the  lines  so  as  to  secure  more  education  on  tlie 
basis  of  American  life."     He  writes  : 

"  If  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rumania  were  accorded  equal  rights, 
the  most  material  link  in  ihe  ciiain  would  at  once  be  forged,  emi- 
gration to  congested  centers  would  lessen,  and  the  second,  national, 
would  solve  itself.  Patience  and  secular  education  would  level 
the  distinction,  and  the  Jew  would  live  and  thrive  as  other  citizens, 
without  being  constantly  the  subject  of  invidious  criticism.  Locally 
outside  of  the  three  or  four  large  cities,  there  never  has  been  a 
Jewish  question.  They  are  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  wear 
no  badge  to  indicate  differences.  Therefore,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  Jewish  probleins  is  in  New  York  and  possibly  fn  Chicago,  and 
what  causes  men  of  sober  thought  to  reflect,  is  the  power,  politi- 
cally, the  Jews  can  wield  if  they  were  corraled  by  demagogs  and 
shysters,  or  by  some  amliitious  dreamer.  The  Jews  of  New  York 
or  Chicago,  if  united,  could  control  a  local,  .State,  or  national  elec- 
tion. This  causes  fear  and  creates  antisemitic  prejudices  ;  added 
thereto  comes  the  rivalry  of  the  laboring  cla.sses,  which  at  nil 
times  is  brutal  and  seltish,  and  this  feeling  has  also  stimulated  the 
Anti-Immigration  League." 

Another  contributor  is  Dr.  Boris  D.  Bogen,  superintendent  of 
United  Jewish  Charities  of  Cincinnati,  who  goes  behind  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Jews'  relation  to  the  Gentile  world  and  writes  of  the 
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problems  distinctiveh'  Jewish  that  make  their  appeal  to  every 
men~ber  of  the  faith.  No  question,  he  says,  concerns  the  Jews  of 
the  United  States  more  than  that  of  Jewish  immigration,  and  in 
co'inection  with  it  the  problems  of  Jewish  philanthropy,  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  immigrants,  become  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.    He  goes  on : 

"The  situation  seems  to  be  rather  serious.  The  accounts  of  the 
terrible  conditions  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  congested 
districts,  are  becoming  more  frequent.  The  victims  of  tubercu- 
losis are  counted  by  the  thousands,  family  desertion  has  become 
a  common  phenomenon,  orphans  are  crowding  twenty-seven  exist- 
ing institutions  and  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  more  accom- 
modations, the  Jewish  tramp  is  no  more  an  exception,  thirty-one 
shelter  homes  are  not  sufficient  to  give  the  transients  a  temporary 
home,  the  insane  asylums,  the  homes  for  incurables,  etc.,  count  a 
goodly  proportion  of  Jewish  inmates.  Delinquency  among  Jewish 
children  and  immorality  among  Jewish  women  is  coming  before 
the  attention  of  tlie  entire  country.  On  the  face  of  it,  little  prog- 
ress is  made  in  coping  with  the  situation.  While  the  immigrant 
made  his  way  to  the  different  professional  walks  of  life,  while  we 
can  count  by  the  dozen  great  and  renowned  musicians,  artists, 
playwrights,  doctors,  professors  of  universities,  lawyers,  business 
men  of  high  caliber,  etc.,  the  immigrants  present  also  their  share 
in  the  lowest  strata  of  society.  As  a  rule,  the  immigrant  comes  to 
this  country  as  a  pioneer,  without  large  capital  and  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  complicated  relations  that  exist  in  modern  Ameri- 
can cities.  Industrial  inefficiency,  the  fear  for  to-morrow,  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  life  in  the  Ghetto,  and  the  ex- 
treme metamorphosis  that  the  immigrant  experiences  within  a 
short  time  of  his  arrival,  shatters  the  foundation  of  the  immigrant's 
life — his  own  self,  his  home,  his  family,  his  children.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  sickness,  insanity,  nay  even  delinquency  finds  a 
fertile  ground  among  the  'Coming  Americans  '.'' 

"The  reports  of  the  different  charitable  organizations  show  that 
the  number  of  persons  applying  for  assistance,  and  who  are  less 
than  three  months  in  the  country,  is  comparatively  very  small.  It 
seems  that  it  takes  from  two  to  five  years  before  the  strength  of  the 
immigrants  gives  way  and  he  and  his  family  become  dependent 
upon  charity.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  first  aid  to  the  immigrant 
is  becoming  of  less  importance.  The  majority  of  immigrants  come 
to  join  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
do  not  apply  for  assistance  to  organized  charities.  The  difficulty 
comes  later  when  the  cause  of  dependency  is  more  permanent,  and 
when  temporary,  inadequate  relief  does  not  in  any  way  solve  the 
problem. 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  agencies  of  Jewish  philanthropy, 
we  are  to-day  encumbered  with  more  difficulties  than  were  known 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  only  because  the  problem  has  become 
more  complicated,  but  liecause  we  are  more  conscious  of  the 
situation. 

"Jewish  philanthropy  deals  at  present  with  general  propositions  ; 
there  is  very  little  in  Jewish  pliilanthropy  specifically  Jewish, 

"Tuberculosis  is  a  social  disease  not  affecting  our  people  exclu- 
sively. Unfortunately,  society  is  still  indifferent  to  the  terrible 
loss  from  the  white  plague,  and  private  effort,  if  not  in  position  to 
prevent  tuberculosis,  should  at  least  do  all  it  possibly  can  to  care 
for  the  victims  of  social  injustice." 

\'iewed  by  the  Gentile  world  opinion  differs.  Dr.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  president  of  Chicago  University,  sees  no  need  for 
agitation,  for  to  him,  so  far  as  any  "question  "  exists,  it  is-"  in 
process  of  settlement  by  the  natural  forces  of  social  evolution." 
He  adds : 

"There  surely  is  no  Jewish  question  in  our  public  life.  There  is 
no  Jewish  question  in  the  administration,  at  least,  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  operation  of  social  conditions  in  our  Re- 
public, acting  both  from  within  the  body  of  our  Jewish  fellow  citi- 
zens and  from  without,  is,  I  believe,  tending  toward  doing  away 
with  the  demarcation  which  has  prevailed  owing  to  historical  cir- 
cumstances. The  best  thing  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  let  these 
forces  operate  and  produce  their  natural  result.  If  there  were  a 
specific  thing  which  needed  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  I 
should  feel  tliat  there  is  need  for  agitation.  There  is  none. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  agitation  is  necessary." 


"WHY  MINISTERS  FAIL" 

TN  answering  the  question  "Why  some  ministers  fail,"  Dr.  J. 

-■■  Wilbur  Chapman  told  the  ministers  of  Boston  lately  that  he 
"marveled  because  more  ministers  do  not  fail."  In  fact,  to  him, 
"the  wonder  is  that  the  great  majority  do  not  fail."  Rehearsing 
some  of  the  causes  for  failure,  as  he  is  reported  by  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston),  he  began  by  saying  that  preaching  to  some  has  become 
a  profession,  instead  of  a  passion.  The  spirit  of  routine,  of  pro- 
fessionalism, is  fatal.  There  are  other  failures  due  to  the  fact  that 
ministers  use  the  wrong  method  of  approach.     Thus  : 

"They  try  to  enter  by  the  door  of  the  head  rather  than  by  the 
door  of  the  heart.  The  man  who  enters  by  the  head  must  come 
armed  with  an  argument  and  he  is  met  by  an  argument.  Then 
Greek  meets  Greek.  But  the  best  method  of  approach  is  not  by 
way  of  the  head.  I  have  found  it  very  easy  to  enter  by  way  of 
the  heart.  This  was  Jesus' method.  The  successful  minister  must 
use  heart  influence  as  his  chief  method  of  work. 

"Moreover,  some  ministers  fail  because  they  have  departed  from 
the  Bible  as  authority.  They  forget  that  Jesus  and  his  gospel  are 
the  only  hope  of  a  sinful  world.  I  met  on  this  tour  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  preachers.  Some  were  intellectual  giants ;  .some 
transgressed  the  training  of  the  schools.  Some  were  splendidly 
cultured  ;  some  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  culture.  But 
wherever  I  went,  I  found  those  who  were  preaching  a  divine  Christ 
from  an  inspired  Bible  were  prosperous ;  and  those  who  were 
preaching  anything  else  were  preaching  to  dwindling  congrega- 
tions. The  world  is  sick  of  sin  and  hungry  for  the  Word  !  The 
average  business  man  does  not  care  to  come  to  church  to  have  his 
faith  unsettled." 

Some  fa.'ures  he  attributes  to  the  loss  of  the  "  evangelical  note," 
tho  this  element  he  finds  "  hard  to  define."     Further  : 

"With  some  men  it  is  a  flash  of  the  eye,  a  tone  of  the  voice. 
Some  men  have  produced  conviction  by  announcing  a  hymn.  The 
evangelistic  note  depends  on  what  you  are  before  God.  If  we  i^ad 
it,  we  could  fill  the  churches.  Of  one  minister  a  member  of  the 
official  board  said  :  'We  think  of  Jesus  Christ  every  time  we  see 
his  face.'  In  1727,  John  Wesley  could  not  shake  an  American 
village,  and  his  name  was  a  by-word  for  failure  as  he  returned  to 
England.  In  1739,  he  shook  three  kingdoms.  In  that  year  he  had 
a  vision  of  God,  and  caught  the  evangelistic  note! 

"Furthermore,  some  ministers  fail  because  they  have  lost  the 
note  of  authority  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  let  people 
understand  he  is  afraid.  He  gets  his  commission  from  God,  not 
from  the  official  board.  Oh,  the  pulpit  is  the  last  place  in  which 
to  scold,  to  say  harsh  things ;  but  the  message  must  have  the 
authority  of  a  divine  commission.  A  distinguished  lawyer  once 
undertook  to  tell  his  pastor  thiit  the  parish  needed  a  different  type 
of  preaching.  The  pastor  replied  :  '  I  get  my  people  before  me  in 
my  vision  as  I  study,  and  then  I  drop  on  n;y  knees.  I  find  my 
text,  and  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  I  stand  on  Sunday  to  preach  what 
he  gives  me  ;  and  not  all  the  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  can 
make  me  change.'  The  lawyer  grasped  his  hand  and  cried  :  'No 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  want  to  make  you  change  !' 

"Some  ministers  fail  because  they  do  not  spend  enough  time  in 
devotional  Bible  study  and  private  prayer.  I  know  the  demands 
on  a  preacher's  time.  He  is  busier  than  any  other  professional 
man  except  the  doctor.  His  hours  are  constantly  broken  into. 
And  he  must  always  be  at  his  best  or  hear  some  harsh  criticism  . 
v/hich  will  well-nigh  break  his  heart.  But  with  all  this  he  must 
bury  his  face  in  God's  Word  more ;  lie  must  be  more  in  prayer, 
A  man  in  Melbourne  came  to  me  and  said  :  'I  believe  God  has 
given  you  a  message,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  to  make  it  have  a  bet- 
ter edge.  Take  more  time  for  your  Bible;  more  time  to  pray.' 
And  this  old  saint  was  right.  Every  minister  should  come  from 
his  knees  to  the  pulpit. 

"  Finally,  with  all  else,  failure  is  sure  without  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  As  the  widow  of  ex-President  Harrison  stood  alone  for  a 
final  farewell  beside  the  silent  form,  she  heard  the  door  open  and 
saw  an  old  soldier  enter  on  his  crutches.  He  approached  and 
mingled  his  tears  with  hers  in  baptism  on  the  upturned  face.  Hob- 
bling then  to  the  door,  he  turned,  stood  at  attention,  and  said  : 
'General,  I  salute  you  !'  So  must  every  successful  minister  salute 
his  Master." 
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SARA   BERNHARDT'S  DREAMS 

ADAiNIE  BEKNHARDTS  dreams  never  relate  to  the 
theater.  Slie  has  never  dreamed  of  sceneries  or  of  any  of 
heV  characters.  Whatever  is. unusual  about  thera  partakes  sonie- 
%^at  of  psychical  mysteries.  So  she  explains  to  Mr.  Eugene 
T^bault,  who  is  trying  to  determine  something  of  the  psychology 
of  dreams  by  questioning  distinguished  people  in  different  walks 
of  life  about  the  visions  of  their  sleep.  Mme.  Bernhardt's  psychi- 
cal dreams  are  really  previsions  of  events  about  to  happen.  Such 
dreams  have  visited  her  since  her  early  youth,  as  she  tells  Mr. 
Thebault  for  Z^j-  Auiiales  Politiques  et  Litt^raires  {^■axK'?.).     She 


not  believe,  then,  that  dreams  are  only  determined  by  our  preoc- 
cupations, by  our  tastes,  by  our  special  aptitudes.  I  will  rather 
think  we  are  dominated  by  unknown  powers." — Translation 
made  for  The  Lterary  Digest. 


sa^s 


\\  have  never  cared  to  meditate  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
thise  problems_ which  you  mention — altho  they  have  always  inter- 
ested me.  It  is  because  I  am  superstitious — not  nervous,  O  no! 
I  should  more  properly  be  classed  among  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ments. I  have  an  impetuous  will.  1  am  vital.  Is  that  why  my 
dreams  have  always  had  the  phenomena  of  foreknowledge  .■*  It  is 
curious,  and  does  not  fail  to  be  a  trifle  disquieting.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  little  child,  my  mother  was  going  to  take  me  into 
Normandy.  My  imagination  was  aroused ;  I  was  enchanted  by 
the  idea  of  the  journey  ;  I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  tlie  new  .scene 
in  which  I  was  to  live  for  a  while.  We  set  out,  we  reached  our 
destination  ;  but  in  order  to  get  to  the  chateau  wiiere  we  were  ex- 
pected, there  remained  a  stretch  of  road  in  a  country  quite  unknown 
to  us.  It  was  at  nightfall,  and  there  were  no  means  of  transpor- 
tation. How  were  we  to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey,  still  at  a 
considerable  distance,  without  information  or  a  guide  ? 

"Mv  mother  did  not  know  the  way.  She  hesitated  about  start- 
ing, for  there  were  ten  chances  to  one  that  she  would  go  astray. 

"Tlien  I  said  :  'I  know  the  way  I ' 

'"You,  little  one  }    Why,  you  have  never  been  here  I" 

"'That  makes  no  difference  !     I  know  how  thechateau  is  built  I  " 

"And,  in  strict  accordance  with  my  dream,  1  gave  so  faitiiful  a 
description  of  the  place,  and  completed  tiie  description  with  such 
precise  landmarks,  that  my  mother  no  longer  hesitated,  but  fear- 
lessly trusted  this  strange  presentment  which  had  shown  me  the 
real  details  of  an  unknown  country.  You  see,  since  the  technical 
psychologists  label  dreams,  you  can  say  that  the  first  which  I 
remember  was  a  topographic  dream. 

"Here  is  another  instance — among  many  of  the  same  kind.  I 
was  in  America,  in  the  course  of  a  long  tour.  I  dreamed  that  my 
son,  who  had  remained  in  Paris,  had  just  been  the  victim  of  an 
accident,  and  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  My  dreams  have  a 
terrible  precision  ;  tlie  faces,  the  surroundings,  stand  out  as  clearly 
as  in  real  life.  Upon  awakening,  1  was  extremely  anxious.  1 
telegraphed  for  information — a  crazy  thing,  was  it  not  ?  But  all 
mothers  will  understand  that  senseless  agony  !  Tiie  answer  came  at 
once.  My  dream,  point  by  point,  was  true.  The  dream  had  been 
almost  at  the  very  moment  of  tlie  accident.  Happily,  they  gave 
me  good  news.  My  son's  clothing  had  protected  him  from  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  bite.  No  complication  was  to  be 
feared. 

"  In  regard  to  all  those  who  are  dear  to  me  I  have  also  had  real 
forewarnings,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  joyous,  but  always  affect- 
ing. Now  you  understand  the  reason  for  the  kind  of  superstitious 
fear  which  I  feel  for  this  unknown  region  of  psychology.  While 
I  dream,  the  action  of  which  I  dream  is  being  accomplished.  And 
the  revelation  leaves  me  powerless;  all  my  energy  is  useless;  I 
strive,  I  resist,  I  long  to  struggle  I     lUit  what  avails  it  .' " 

When  asked  if  she  saw  nothing  beyond  these  warning  dreams  she 
answered  : 

"Nothing,  if  it  be  not  the  familiardream  of  enchanted  landscapes 
and  horizons.  Almost  always,  when  I  reach  a  city  for  the  first 
time,  1  have  the  feeling  of  having  already  seen  it.  Now,  how  are 
we  to  explain  all  this  ?  By  calling  it  mysterious  .'  That  is  no  ex- 
planation. And,  then,  what  is  the  mysterious  .?  And  this  also  is 
as  strange  as  these  phenomena  of  foreknowledge— the  fact  that  I 
have  never  dreamed  nf  sceneries,  or  of  my  characters,  or  of  any- 
tliing  whatever  relating  to  the  theater.     For  my  own  part,  I  can 


AMERICA   AS  A   CONVERSATIONAL 

SAHARA 

P^OR  in  America  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  culture."  It 
-*-  is  said  with  so  mucii  decision  and  finality  tliat  one  almost 
wonders  iiow  four  distinguished  people  could  be  found  to  contro- 
vert the  dictum.  Yet  Mr.  Howells,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Howland  do  their  best  to 
save  our  bacon  after  it  is  thus  .scorched  by  Mr.  (i.  Lowes  Dickin- 
.son.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  the  Cambridge  scholar  who  writes  brilliant 
Socratic  dialogs  on  various  cultural  themes.  The  virtue  of  this 
form  is  that  the  man  of  straw  is  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  The 
dialog  wouldn't  be  .Socratic  if  he  didn't  also  take  liis  worsting  grace- 
fully. Mr.  Dickinson  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  that  company 
of  English  visitors  who  come  to  lecture,  be  dined  and  feted,  and 
go  home  to  appraise  us.  What  the  English  tiieniselves.  in  whose 
reviews  all  tiiese  appraisements  appear,  really  make  of  us  would 
be  interesting  to  know.  Mr.  Dickinson  writes  in  T/ie  Cambridge 
Review   (Cambridge,  England)  and  gives  this  composite  picture  : 

"For  in  America  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  culture.  There 
is  instruction  ;  there  is  research  ;  there  is  technical  and  professional 
training;  there  is  specialism  in  science  and  in  industry;  tiiere  is 
every  possible. application  of  life  to  purposes  and  ends  ;  hut  there 
is  no  life  for  its  own  sake.  Let  me  illustrate.  It  is,  I  have  read, 
a  maxim  of  .American  busine.ss  that  'a  man  is  damned  who  knows 
two  things.'  'He  is  almost  a  dilettante,'  it  was  said  of  a  student, 
'he  reads  Dante  and  Shakespeare.'  'The  perfect  professor.'  said 
a  college  president,  'should  be  willing  to  work  hard  ele\en  months 
in  the  year.'  These  are  straws  if  you  like,  but  they  show  the  way 
the  wind  blows.  Again,  you  will  find,  if  you  travel  long  in  America, 
that  you  are  suffering  from  a  kind  of  atrophy.  You  will  not,  at 
first,  realize  what  it  means.  But  suddenly  it  will  flash  upon  you 
that  you  are  suffering  from  lack  of  conversation.  You  do  not  con- 
verse ;  you  can  not ;  you  can  only  talk.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to 
meet  a  man  who,  when  a  subject  is  started,  is  willing  or  able  to 
follow  it  out  into  its  ramifications,  to  play  with  it,  to  embroider  it 
with  pathos  or  with  wit,  to  penetrate  to  its  roots,  to  trace  its  con- 
nections and  affinities.  Question  and  answer,  anecdote  and  jest, 
are  the  staple  of  American  conversation ;  and,  above  all,  informa- 
tion. They  have  a  hunger  for  positive  facts.  And  you  may  hear 
them  hour  after  hour  rehearsing  to  one  another  their  travels,  their 
business  transactions,  their  experiences  in  trains,  in  hotels,  on 
steamers,  till  you  begin  to  feel  you  have  no  alternatives  before  you 
but  murder  or  suicide.  An  American,  broadly  speaking,  never 
detaches  himself  from  experience.  His  mind  is  embedded  in  it ; 
it  moves  wedged  in  fact.  His  only  escape  is  into  humor;  and 
even  his  humor  is  but  a  formula  of  exaggeration.  It  implies  no 
imagination,  no  real  envisaging  of  its  object.  It  does  not  illumi- 
nate a  subject,  it  extinguishes  it,  clamping  upon  every  topic  the 
same  grotesque  mold.  That  is  why  it  does  not  really  much  amu.se 
the  English.  For  the  English  are  accustomed  to  Shakespeare, 
and  to  the  London  cabmen." 

Mr.  Howells  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  to  have  read 
Mr.  Dickinson  and  then  said  :  "  The  best  talk  I  ever  heard  was  at 
Cambridge:"  But  this  was  only  apparent  acquiescence,  for  he 
added — "  Massachu.setts."  He  referred  to  a  time  many  years  ago, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  "there  is  just  as  good  talk  there  to-day  and  as 
good  talk  as  you  will  find  anywhere."     Mr.  Howells  goes  on  : 

"We  read  more  than  we  used  to,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
more  we  read  the  less  time  we  have  for  conversation,  at  least  the 
sort  of  conversation  that  Mr.  Dickin.son  seems  to  have  missed  in 
America.  But  lack  of  conversation  doesn't  necessarily  imply  lack 
of  culture.  Many  culluicd  men  are  silent  men.  In  New  England, 
where  there  is  much  reading,  you  will  perhaps  notice  a  l.uk  of 
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brilliant  conversation,  while  in  the  South,  where  people  don't  read 
so  much,  the  talk  is  apt  to  be  brighter  and  more  illuminating.  I 
really  think  that  in  certain  circles,  where  educated  people  congre- 
gate, our  conversation  is  quite  as  good  as  in  corresponding  circles 
anywiiere  else.  But  1  do  not  find  in  conversation  that  the  cultured 
people  are  always  the  most  interesting 

"Dr.  Johnson  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  he  was  a  man  of  culture, 
but  his  talk  was  all  one-sided.  He  couldn't  brook  contradiction 
or  controversy.  He  wanted  it  all  his  way.  And  that's  wliat  kills 
conversation  ;  the  intolerance  of  a  mind  that  can't  reasonably  com- 
bat opposite  views.  In  the  same  way  we  frequently  hear  it  said 
that  letter-writing  is  a  lost  art,  that  with  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone so  conveniently  within  range  we  no  longer  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  intimate  correspondence.  I  don't  believe  that  is  true. 
I  think  young  people  especially  cultivate  correspondence  quite  as 
much  as  liiey  used  to.  Even  I,  at  seventy-three,  write  half  a  dozen 
intimate  letters  every  day  averaging  six  pages,  and  I  think  most 
professional  men  do  the  same — ^literary  men  at  any  rate. 

"As  for  American  humor,  some  of  it  may,  as  Mr.  Dickinson 
states,  be  based  upon  a  formula  of  exaggeration,  but  that  is  only 
one  type.  We  have  various  brands  of  humor,  some  more  subtle 
than  others.  I  can  readily  understand  how  an  Englishman  couldn't 
appreciate  George  Ade,  for  instance.  I  myself  admire  Mr.  Ade's 
work  very  much,  but  there  are  colloquialisms  in  his  writings  that 
even  I  can't  always  comprehend.  How  can  Mr.  Dickinson  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  our  humor  when  so  keen  an  observer  as 
Andrew  Lang,  reading  one  of  George  Ade's  fables  and  coming 
across  the  expression  'a  spaghetti  joint,'  remarked  that  he  never 
knew  spaghetti  had  joints  !  " 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  surmises  that  the  serious  intensity  with  which 
Mr.  Dickinson  takes  himself  "is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Mark 
Twain  and  Mr.  Donley  are  unable  to  amuse  him."  He  further 
observes : 

"According  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  reason  for  the  slowness  with 
which  American  humor  penetrates  the  epidermis  of  the  English  is 
because  the  English  are  accustomed  to  Shakespeare  and  the  Lon- 
don cabmen.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  these  two  prophy- 
lactics are  taken  by  the  average  Englishman  at  the  same  time  or 
separately,  and  how  large  the  dose  must  be  in  order  to  secure  com- 
plete immunity  from  the  effect  of  an  after-dinner  speech  by  Josepli 
Choate  or  Horace  Porter.  Cercainly  there  were  some  Englishmen 
a  few  years  ago  who  were  ncc  altogether  immune,  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Dickinson  belongs  to  a  new  order  and  one  which  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  London  cabman  is  transformed  into  the  chauffeur  of 
a  taxicab,  and  Shakespeare  gives  place  to  George  Bernard  Shaw 
as  the  great  British  dramatist,  will  become  absolutely  incapable 
of  laughter  except  under  the  most  serious  provocation  !  " 

Professor  Matthews  thinks  Mr.  Dickinson  "didn't  allow  for  the 
fact  that  here  he  was  a  visitor  whose  opportunities  could  only  be 


sporadic,  whereas  on  the  other  side  he  is  at  home,  with  ample  oc- 
casion to  repeat  interesting  experiences."  As  for  himself  the 
Columbia  "  don  "  thinks  he  has  heard  better  talk  in  New  York  clubs 


FREDERIC    REMINGTON, 

Who  interpreted  to  us  the  life  of  the  plains  which  will  soon  be  no 
more  than  a  memory. 

than  he  has  in  London.     But  every  impression  seems  to  depend 
on  the  point  of  view,  as  this  attests  : 

"I  remember  a  famous  paper  by  Robert  Louis  .Stevenson  on  talk 
and  talkers,  in  whicl)  he  describes  four  of  his  fiiends  as  masters 
of  the  art.  It  happens  that  years  ago  I  knew  tliree  of  the  four, 
altho,  of  course,  not  as  intimately  as  he  did.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  woulrl  have  no  difficulty  in  matching  each  one  of 
the  tinee,  as  a  master  of  conversation,  in  New  York.     Indeed,  I 

have  heard  much  better  conversation 
in  New  York,  at  both  public  and 
private  affairs,  than  I  have  heard  in 
England — but  I  have  been  more  in 
New  York  than  I  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, just  as  Mr.  Dickinson  has  been 
more  in  England  than  he  has  been 
here.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opportunity. 

"The  one  point  where  I  join  issue 
with  Mr.  Dickinson  is  when  he  says 
our  humor  implies  no  imagination. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  an  American 
humor  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  type.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  if  he  failed  to 
talk  with  Americans  whose  humor 
was  both  imaginative  and  illumi- 
nating." 
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Mr.  Howland  thinks  Mr.  Dickinson 
fell  into  the  common  habit  of  taking 
exceptions  to  certain  characteristics 
and  tendencies  of  the  American 
people,  and  deducing  general  con- 
clusions not  justified  by  the  facts. 
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THE     HISTORIAN     OF 
OUR  VANISHING  LIFE 

MOST  people,  it  is  said,  will 
think  of  Frederic  Reming- 
ton as  a  painter  of  the  horse.  And 
there  was  a  time,  so  the  New  York 
Sim  recalls,  when  Remington  him- 
self used  to  say  that  when  he  died 
he  wanted  some  one  to  carve  on  his 
tombstone,  "He  knew  the  horse." 
His  death  on  December  26  brings 
forth  this  and  other  tributes  to  his 
artistic  achievement.  The  place  he 
won  and  the  work  he  did  are  pointed 
to  as  so  distinctively  American  that 
his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
is  something  of  a  national  calamity. 
"In  interpreting  to  us  that  life  of 
the  Western  plains  which  will  soon 
be  no  more  than  a  memory  he  per- 
formed a  service  of  high  value,"  says 
an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Thousands  of  Americans, 
it  is  suggested,  to  whom  Indians  and 
cowboys     are    thoroughly    familiar 

types  owe  their  acquaintance  with  them  altogether  to  Remington's 
drawings  and  paintings.  He  is  characterized  as  "a  kind  of  pop- 
ular historian,  preserving  in  his  work  figures  and  scenes  for  whose 
picturesqueness  he  had  an  artist's  eye,  but  whose  essential  charac- 
teristics he  strove  to  record,  above  all  things,  with  simple  truth 
Further : 

"The  fate  that  has  cut  him  off  in  his  prime  seems  cruelly  ruth- 
less. For  years  his  career  had  been  almost  exclusively  that  of  an 
illustrator.  Then,  without  abandoning  black  and  white,  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  color,  until  little  by  little  he  achieved  a  proficiency 
with  the  brush  equal  to  that  which  had  marked  his  work  with  the 
pen.  Latterly  he  had  developed  new  powers  as  a  painler,  and  two 
or  three  years  ago  began  to  astonish  and  to  delight  his  admirers 
by  canvases  of  remarkable  merit.  His  progress,  cordially  noted 
in  our  columns,  was  steadily  toward  a  greater  breadth  of  style  and 
a  finer    quality  in  respect  to  color.      Pouring  into  his  work  a  kin- 
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CEREMONY  OF  SCALPS. 
From  a  painting  by  Frederic  Remington. 

dling  sympathy  alike  for  the  red  man  and  the  white,  delineating  the 
Indian,  the  soldier,  and  tlie  rancher  against  backgrounds  whose 
wild  charm  was  by  itself  a  stimulus  to  him,  flooding  his  work  with 
light  and  air  and  giving  to  it  an  exhilarating  effect  of  power  and 
movement,  he  enriched  his  art  with  that  last  quality  which  springs 
just  from  the  painter's  enthusiasm  for  the  medium  he  employs. 
The  problems  of  technic  were  absorbing  him  and  he  was  master- 
ing them  with  positive  joy  in  the  task  when  he  died.  A  man  of 
strong  physical  habit,  brimming  over  with  humor,  a  lovable  com- 
panion, boyishly  happy  in  hard-won  success,  his  loss  is  one  to 
cause  peculiar  grief.  Every  one  wiio  knew  him  rejoiced  in  him 
and  counted  on  his  having  many  a  year  more  of  rich  achievement. 
To  his  friends,  and,  we  are  sure,  to  a  wide  public  also,  the  news 
of  his  untimely  death  must  bring  a  bitter  shock." 

This  sketch  of  Remington's  early  career  appears  in  the  New 
York  Sun  : 

"  Fred  Remington  was  born  in  New  York  State.     His  father  was 

a  newspaper  man  and  political  fac- 
tor whose  editorials  had  a  rank  of 
tlieir  own  among  county  newspapers. 
His  home  was  at  Canton,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  and  there  his  son  was 
born  on  October  4,  1861.  The  boy 
was  a  lively  youngster,  much  given 
to  outdoor  sport  and  not  tak  ing  a  very 
serious  view  of  life.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  be  a  newspaper  man, 
but  Fred  felt  the  call  of  art,  or 
thought  he  did — he  had  a  second 
thought  presently  and  it  was  long 
ere  he  returned  again  to  art — and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  permitted 
to  go  to  the  Yale  art  school.  He 
didn't  learn  much  there,  he  used  to 
confess  ;  that  is,  not  much  of  what 
he  went  there  to  learn,  but  he  got  a 
lot  of  information  about  football 
and  was  on  Walter  Camji's  original 
eleven  when  Camp  was  booming 
and  developing  the  American  game 
The  death  of  his  father  interrupte<" 
his  course  at  Yale  and  he  returned 
to  his  home  and  worked  as  clerk 
in  a  country  store,  afterward  act- 
ing as  conlidenlial  clirk  to  Ciover- 
nor  Cornell  at  Albany.  Then  he 
took    his    share   of    the    patrimony 
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and  went  West  as  a  cow-puncher,  an  occupation  at  which  he 
kept  for  four  years,  practically  living  in  the  saddle,  much  of  the 
time  in  Montana.  Part  of  the  time  he  lived  among  the  soldiers  at 
armj' posts,  taking  especially  to  the  cavalry.  He  got  ahead,  es- 
tablished a  sheep  ranch  and  a  mule  ranch  and  made  some  money, 
went  to  Kansas  and  lost  it,  and  then  wandered  farther  to  the  South- 
west, serving  as  scout,  ranchman,  anything  that  offered  in  the  free 
and  exciting  life  of  the  great  plains.  He  has  been  over  the  ground 
from  the  interior  of  Mexico  to  Hudson  Bay.  Once  when  he  'dropt 
his  wad'  he  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  ranching  and  come  East. 
His  father's  friends,  Senator  Piatt  among  them,  were  ready  to 
help  him  and  he  soon  had  a  job  at  clerical  work  in  an  office.  Fig- 
ures fretted  him  and  he  went  to  the  superintendent  of  the  counting- 
room  one  day  and  said  to  him  :  'Do  you  like  this  sort  of  work  .'' ' 

"'I  do,'  said  the  man. 

"'Well,  you  are  welcome  to  all  you  want  of  it.  I  don't,'  said 
Remington,  and  he  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  went  out. 

"  The  next  place  he  got  he  stayed  half  an  hour.  The  West  was 
calling  again  and  art  once  more  was  stirring  within  him.  He  had 
always  liked  to  make  pencil  sketches,  and  he  went  to  the  editor  of 
The  Century  Magazine  and  told  him  of  an  astonishing  group  of 
Indians  of  the  Southwest  and  asked  to  be  sent  out  there  to  make 
drawings  of  them  and  to  have  a  writer  sent  with  him.  Remington 
was  so  enthusiastic  and  so  entertaining  in  his  talk  that  the  editor 
told  him  to  go  out  there  and  do  the  whole  thing  himself,  both  the 
writing  and  illustrating.  Remington  told  the  editor  that  the  only 
writing  he  had  ever  done  to  his  satisfaction  was  signing  his  name 
on  the  back  of  a  railroad  pass. 

"'Never  mind,'  said  the  editor,  'if  you  write  what  you  have  told 
me  you  will  do  well  enough.' 

"  Remington  went,  and  a  little  later  presented  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic as  an  illustrator  and  author  in  The  Ce?itury  and  in  the  Harper 
publications." 

Besides  depicting  the  life  of  the  Western  plains  Remington  has 
left  beliind  him  sketches  of  the  scenes  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  types  of  the  German  and  Russian  armies.  He  essayed 
sculpture  with  considerable  success  and  has  achieved  a  series  of 
small  bronzes,  the  best  known  of  which  is  "The  Bronco  Buster." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  ^o\n\.%  out  that  the]  central  theme 
of  his  pictures  was  "nothing  tnore  or  less  than  the  near  and  men- 
acing presence  of  death  in  the  midst  of  intense  life."     It  goes  on  : 

"  If  we  look  at  any  characteristic  picture  of  Remington's,  we  see, 
first,  a  vivid  and  pulsating  life,  generally  keyed  high,  full  of  the 
light  and  color  of  the  sun — life  eager,  self-poised,  katabolic.  And 
then,  in  a  moment,  we  see  death  standing  near  in  the  form  of  some 
great  threatening  danger.  Commonly  the  death  that  threatens  is 
the  death  that  comes  in  fight.  Often  it  is  death  by  thirst  or  hunger 
on  the  desert,  or  the  approach  of  wild  creatures  of  prey.  It  may 
be  only  suggested  by  the  presence  of  deadly  weapons.  And  even 
when  there  are  no  weapons,  it  was  a  trait  of  Remington's  genius 
to  draw  the  human  face  and  body  as  a  mere  thin  covering  of  fiesh 
and  skin  stretched  over  a  skull  or  a  skeleton.  Somehow  the  idea 
of  death  is  always  there.  No  picture  of  Remington's  is  more 
characteristic  than  one  he  drew  for  Parkman's  'Oregon  Trail,'  of 
a  half-starved  coyote  on  the  plains  sniffing  at  a  buffalo's  skull  on 
the  ground.  There  is  death  in  this  skull,  death  in  the  wolf's 
emaciation  and  his  hungry  eye,  death  in  the  boundless  thirsty 
wilderness  that  stretches  away  to  a  grim  and  empty  infinity. 

"All  this  was  genius  ;  for  in  such  broad,  simple  ways  does  real 
genius  operate  in  art.  It  may  be  that  the  special  form  of  life 
which  Remington  oftenest  depicted  is  a  vanishing  form  ;  but  its 
significances  remain,  and  its  spirit  will  animate  the  calmer  and 
more  commonplace  life  which  succeeds  the  other.  Remington  had 
his  tenderer  and  more  sympathetic  side;  it  is  represented  in  his 
later  Eastern  landscapes.  If  we  take  him  as  a  whole,  we  find  him 
to  have  been  surely  one  of  the  foremost  of  real  American  artists, 
if  not  their  chief — a  man  whose  work  we  may  present  as  proof  that 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  homely  American  life  may  spring  painters 
who  need  no  European  training,  ...  to  make  them  great." 

President  Roosevelt  regarded  Reinington  "as  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  has  done  real  work  for  this  country."  "  It  is  no  small 
thing  for  the  nation,"  he  said,  "that  such  an  artist  and  man  of  let- 
ters should  arise  to  make  permanent  record  of  the  most  interesting 
features  cf  our  national  life." 


CHERISHING  THE   MINOR  POET 

A  BRITISH  critic  admits  that  in  most  of  the  arts  other  than 
poetry  his  nation  has  been  rather,  second  rate,  with  distinc- 
tion achieved  only  in  rare  and  brief  intervals.  Now  the  fact  must 
be  faced  that  poetry,  "the  one  art-form  that  really  appealed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,"  no  longer  appeals  to  them.  I^Modern  Britons 
have  lost  their  taste  for  it,  says  Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  the  London 
Standard.  And  the  decline  has  been  sudden,  he  points  out ;  for 
forty  years  ago  they  "still  had  several  poets  who  were  the  chiefs 
of  our  imaginative  literature."  There  were  not  only  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  but  also  Swinburne,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dante  Gabriel 
and  Christina  Rossetti,  William  Morris,  and  George  Meredith. 
Now  they  are  all  gone  and,  says  Mr.  Low,  "they  have  left  no  suc- 
cessors, not  merely  in  achievement,  but  in  influence  and  reputa- 
tion." Lest  one  wonders  at  this  statement  Mr.  Low  goes  on  to 
qualify  : 

"Yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  admirable  verse  produced,  which, 
in  its  technical  quality  at  least,  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
best  work  of  the  Victorians.  The  names  of  Mr.  William  Watson, 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  Mr.  Newbolt,  Mr. 
Laurence  Housman,  Mrs.  Shorter,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  might  be 
urged  in  disproof  of  the  opinion  that  we  live  in  an  unpoetical  age. 
But  these  poets,  excellent  as  is  their  verse,  do  not  catch  the  public 
ear.  Thej^  write  for  a  cultured  and  select  circle,  so  select  indeed 
that  it  does  not  enable  them  to  make  any  profit,  as  a  rule,  by  their 
writing  in  meter.  There  is  one  poet  of  my  acquaintance — not 
among  those  just  mentioned — whose  verses  have  been  very  highly 
and  justly  eulogized  by  the  best  living  critics.  He  told  me  that  of 
one  volume  of  his  poems  he  sold  exactly  eight  copies.  And  we 
know  that  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful 
geniuses  of  our  time,  a  true  poet  if  ever  there  was  one,  was  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  against  poverty  and  neglect,  which  at  length 
drove  him  to  suicide.  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  has,  indeed,  attained  a 
certain  popularity,  but  mainly,  I  think,  because  of  his  appeal  to 
patriotic  emotion  and  the  sentiment  of  action.  Most  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's readers,  I  believe,  prefer  him  in  prose,  and  have  little  con- 
ception how  rich  his  verse  is  in  merely  technical  and  artistic 
qualities." 

These  reflections  serve  to  preface  some  remarks  Mr.  Low  makes 
about  a  new  English  magazine  "which  is  making  a  spirited  effort 
to  revive  the  cult  of  verse,  and  'to  encourage  and  centralize  the 
endeavors  of  those  who  hitherto  have  found  no  means  of  expression 
other  than  the  production  of  their  work  in  book  form,  a  method,' 
it  is  justly  added,  'often  attended  by  prohibitive  risk  and  expendi- 
ture.'" The  magazine  is  called  The  Thrush.  Mr.  Low  says  of 
its  initial  number : 

"I  hope  TJie  Thrush  will  succeed  in  its  task  of  combating  'the 
prevailing  spirit  of  apathy  in  regard  to  poetry.'  It  begins  rather 
well  with  a  number  of  short  lyrics,  all  of  which  reach  a  high  stand- 
ard of  style  and  artistic  effort,  tho  none  is  quite  strong  or  original 
enough  to  suggest  that  any  great  unknown  singer  has  here  found 
an  opportunity  of  making  himself  known  to  an  unconscious  world. 
More  interesting  than  the  verses  I  find  the  essay  on  'Modern 
Poetry,'  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  who  discusses  this  very 
question  of  the  unpoetical  character  of  our  age.  Mr.  Hueffer  is 
not  inclined  to  despair.  It  is  true,  he  says,  we  have  no  'monu- 
mental figure  '  in  the  metrical  art.  But  then,  as  he  points  out,  we 
have  hardly  a  monumental  figure  anywhere  else,  except  here  and 
there  an  old  man  or  two,  the  survivors  from  the  past.  .  .  . 
The  age,  he  says,  is  too  complex  and  too  crammed  full  of 
knowledge  for  the  poet  any  longer  to  pretend  to  any  special 
claim  either  of  wisdom  or  learning.  He  can  not  sing  of  the  eternal 
verities.  '  To-day  we  produce  not  so  much  great  lives  as  an  infinite 
flicker  of  small  vitalities. '  All  our  modern  life  is  a  dance  of  midges. 
We  know  no  one  very  well,  but  we  come  into  contact  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  people;  we  stay  nowhere  very  long,  but  we  see 
many  places.  We  have  no  time  to  think  things  out,  but  an  infinite 
number  of  small  things  are  presented  for  our  cursory  inspection. 
Hence  such  poetry  as  is  possible  is  only  'minor  '  poetry,  something 
that  gives  the  impression  of  a  personality,  or  reflects  the  passing 
mood  of  the  moment.  We  can  no  longer  suffer  it  to  teach  and 
preach." 
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TWO   SHOWS 

Elsewhere  in  a  picture  will  be  seen  the 
interior  of  the  iladison  Square  Garden  as 
prepared  for  one  of  the  great  motor-car 
shows    of   the   new  year,  the   other  show 


there  were  only  27  makers  of  automobiles, 
while  to-day  there  are  263.  At  that  time 
there  were  not  more  than  2,500  cars  in  this 
country,  while  now  there  are  200,000. 

"In  1900  a  tour  of  60  miles  in  a  day  was 
considered   phenomenal,    whereas  now  we 


having   been   held    in   the    Grand    Central    ha\-e  journeys  of  300  miles  in  24  hours 


Palace,  during  the  week  beginning  Janu- 
ary I.  The  one  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  begins  on  January  8.  At  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  a  notable  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibits was  the  foreign  cars.  The  other 
cars  w'ere  those  not  manufactured  under 
the  Selden  patent. 

In   the   decorations   for   the   two   shows 
particular  care  was  taken.     At  the  Madi- 


'The  estimated  value  of  the  production 
of  motor-cars  in  igoo  was  $1,290,000,  while 
this  year  it  will  be  close  to  $165,000,000. 

"Such  a  thing  as  exporting  an  automo- 
bile in  1900  was  unheard  of,  whereas  this 
year  our  exports  will  amount  to  some 
$8,000,000  for  2,426  cars,  and  are  still  in- 
creasing. 

"There  are  now  more  than  5,000  agen- 
cies of  motor-cars  in  the  United  States,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  maintaining 


son  Square  Garden,    in   addition   to  work    sales-rooms   and    garages,    and   employing 
which    can   be   understood    from    the    pic-    from  five  to  150  people." 
ture,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  girders 


of  the  great  roof  are  screened  by  a  fabric 
azure  blue  in  color,  of  which  7,000  yards 
were  employed.     Incandescent  lamps  have 


NOTABLE   MOTOR    FACTS    OF   THE 
PAST   YEAR 

The  two  auto  exhibitions   held  in  New 


been  placed  near  the  surface  of  this  fabric  York  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
in  great  numbers,  so 
as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  sky  and  stars. 
On  the  floor  is  used 
a  woven  fabric  of 
light  green  intended 
to  suggest,  in  a  way, 
the  effect  of  grass. 
Among  the  exhibits 
are  racing- trophies, 
large  and  small,  of 
past  years.  Of  these 
an  interesting  display 
is  made  at  one  point, 
thus  giving  the  pub- 
lic the  first  opportu- 
nity to  see  notable 
ones  assembled  in  a 
single  place.  Cups, 
placques,  medallions, 

and      emblems      are       general  view  of  the  main  floor  at  the  automobile  show  in  madison  square  garden 
among    the    trophies 

shown,  each  having  its  own  descriptive 
label.  A  pamphlet  is  issued  giving  details 
of  each  trophy,  its  history,  owners,  etc. 

It  was  the  fixt  intention  of  the  managers 
of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  Show  that  no 
cars  of  a  freakish  nature  .should  be  shown. 
The  purpose  was  to  inake  this  exhibition 
purely  and  simply  one  of  motor  vehicles 
of  standard  and  recognized  distinction. 
The  display  was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  that  had  ever  been  seen.  It 
demonstrated  conspicuously  the  solid  con- 
dition in  which  the  motor-car  industry  is 
now  maintained.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes  that  the  opening 
of  the  show  signalized  an  important  date 
in  automobile  progress  in  that  it  marked 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  first  show 
was  held.  Ten  years  have  also  passed 
since  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
was  organized,  membership  in  this  club 
now  reaching  2,500  persons.  Ten  years 
ago  the  record  for  one  mile  was  about  two 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  while  it  is 
now  2  8i  seconds.  Ten  years  ago  the  rec- 
ord for  a  road  race  was  twenty-six  miles  an 
hour,  while  to-day  the  average  record  in  a 
road  race  is  seventy-seven  miles  The 
writer  says  further: 

"Ten  years  ago  automobiles  were  barred 
from  using  Central  Park.     Ten  \-c:n-<  ago 


January  have  called  attention  in  many 
minds  to  the  remarkable  record  in  motor- 
ing which  stands  to  the  credit  of  1909. 
A  writer  in  Motor  says  that  in  this  year 
there  were  "  more  sales,  more  production, 
and  more  contests  of  speed  and  endur- 
ance" than  in  any  previous  year.  Prog- 
ress of  an  exceptional  kind  was  also  made 
in  the  movement  for  good  roads. 

In  this  country  it  is  estimated  that 
82,000  cars  of  the  gasoline,  steam,  and 
electric  types  were  manufactured.  These 
cars  represent  an  increase  of  about  27,000 
cars  over  those  made  in  1908,  or  some  48 
per  cent.  More  cars  were  built  and  sold 
in  this  country  than  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries combined.  France  produced  only 
about  25,000  cars;  England  20,000;  Ger- 
many 7,000,  and  Italy  5,000.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  now  in  use  in  this 
country  upward  of  200,000  cars,  of  which 
relatively  only  a  small  percentage  are  of 
foreign  make.  It  is  therefore  reckoned 
that  this  country  now  possesses  more  than 
half  the  cars  that  exist  in  the  world. 
Statistics  further  show  that  the  export 
trade  in  American  cars  has  notably  in- 
creased. For  the  nine  months  ending  in 
September,  1909,  the  value  of  our  motor 
exportations  amounted  to  $6,095,857  as 
against    $4,346,298    for   the    same    period 


last  3'-ear.  Here  we  have  an  increase  of 
about  $2,000,000  for  the  period  of  nine 
months.  In  the  number  of  cars  the  ex- 
ports were  2,429,  which  means  1,812  more 
than  for  the  same  months  last  year.  The 
average  export  value  per  car  this  year  is 
placed  at  $2,226. 

Progress  is  also  to  be  reported  in  the 
work  of  .securing  legislation  affecting  mo- 
torists and  the  public.  New  license  laws 
and  a  remodeling  of  old  laws  are  reported 
from  many  States,  showing  that  a  good 
work  has  become  widely  distributed.  The 
idea  of  licensing  operators  still  grows  in 
favor.  At  present  only  twelve  States  re- 
quire licenses,  but  thirty-eight  States  have 
laws  affecting  motor-vehicles.  The  States 
in  which  licenses  are  required  include  all 
tho.se  in  New  England  and  in  addition 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri. 
Eight  States,  one  of  which  is  New  York, 
license  professional 
chauffeurs  only.  Ef- 
forts are  still  under 
way  to  secure  uni- 
form national  laws 
affecting  tours  and 
speed.  Contemporary 
with  this  movement 
here  is  one  in  Europe 
for  the  adoption  of 
uniform  internation- 
al regulations,  in 
which  nine  countries 
have  participated  in 
conventions,  the  re- 
sults being  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  that  al- 
ready simplify  travel 
in  the  principal  coun- 
tries. The  United 
States  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  that  move- 
ment because  of  the  absence  of  national 
motor-laws  here. 

The  year's  progress  in  good  roads  has 
been  perhaps  the  best  recorded  for  any 
year.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  South 
where  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
is  declared  to  be  an  "awakening."  The 
chief  influences  in  promoting  this  condi- 
tion have  been  the  tour  from  New  York 
to  Atlanta  over  "the  National  Highway," 
and  the  automobile  shows  at  Atlanta  and 
Savannah.  It  is  found  that  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  country  by  various 
States  for  good  roads  last  year  reaches  a 
total  of  $1,720,539,000,  of  which  the  South 
contributed  $73,000,000.  This  expendi- 
ture has  involved  the  improvement  of 
nearly  2,000,000  miles  of  road. 

The  tours  and  endurance  contests  of 
the  year  make  up  a  long  list.  Pittsburg, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Indian- 
apolis, and  Wilkes-Barre  have  jbeen  the 
scenes  of  notable  contests.  Among  the 
tours  are  the  Glidden  from  Detroit  to 
Denver  and  Kansas  City;  one  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston;  one  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta;  and  one  from  Denver  to  Mexico 
City. 

Last  of  all,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant in  its  influence  on  the  motor  indus- 
try, was  the  year  1909  notable  for  the  de- 
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cision  in  the  Selden-patent  suit.  It  ended 
the  most  famous  case  in  :notor-car  his- 
tory, and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  patent 
negotiations.  The  contest  in  court  had 
extended  over  six  years.  The  decision 
which  upheld  the  validity  of  the  patent 
has  already  had  vital  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  motor-car  industry. 

CHANGES   IN   THE  NEW    YEAR'S   CARS 

Charles  E.  Duryea,  who  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  automobile  industry,  has 
contributed  to  the  New  York  Times  an 
article  on  changes  which  the  public  will 
find  in  cars  this  year.  He  notes  as  one 
fact  of  importance  that  the  manufacturers, 
instead  of  striving  now  "to  get  the  product 
down  to  the  market,  as  seemed  necessary 
a  year  ago,"  owing  to  the  change  in  the 
market,  are  aiming  to  push  up  the  product 
"both  in  quality  and  in  price."  Formerly 
many  makers  were  looking  with  favorable 
eyes  on  the  motor  buggy  as  a  vehicle 
needed  to  meet  a  lowering  market,  but 
they  have  abandoned  that  notion,  and 
"are  marketing  instead  the  conventional 
automobile."  Even  the  farmer,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  grain,  cotton,  and  beef, 
wants  something  better  than  a  buggy — in 
fact,  he  is  "looking  for  service,  style,  and 
luxury,  and  everything  best  in  motor-car 
construction."  Wherever  one  looks,  Mr. 
Duryea  finds  "an  upward  swing  to  the 
pendulum." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  economizing 
period,  now  just  past,  has  been  to  teach 
makers  and  buyers  alike  the  value  of 
lightness  of  weight  as  effecting  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  tires  and  maintenance.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  change  has  been 
the  lengthening  of  the  wheel-base.  Mr. 
Duryea  names  several  touring-cars  having 
wheel-bases  of  no,  112,  115,  125  and,  in 
one  case,  134  inches,  the  increase  in  each 
case  being  from  five  to  twelve  inches. 
Accompanying  this  lengthening  of  base 
has  been  a  shortening  of  the  motor  through 
the  use  of  lighter  construction  and  a  cyl- 


inder cast  as  a  separate  piece.  Less  room, 
therefore,  is  required  for  the  bonnet  and 
more  is  left  for  the  passengers.  In  some 
cases  the  bodies  have  been  lengthened  and 
thus  more  leg-room  has  been  provided. 
In  others,  the  rear  seats  have  been  brought 
forward,  to  a  place  where  riding  becomes 
easier.     In  other.^  the  e.xtra  space  has  been 


From  '■  The  Car*'  (Lon(ion). 
POSSIBLE      ADVANTAGES     OF     MOTORING      WITH     A 
SUFFRAGETTE. 


1111      UliMK    <)1--    MK.    A.Mj     Mis      W  I  I   I.  I  A  M  >' i  ,\  . 

The  English  authors  of  "  The  Lightning  Conductor  " 
and  other  stories  of  motoring. 

employed  for  hooded  dashes  extending 
backward  over  the  driver's  feet  and  legs, 
protecting  him  from  wind  and  weather. 
Increased  length  has  also  made  possible 
the  use  of  longer  springs;  these  improve 
the  riding  qualities  of  the  car. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  use  of 
larger  wheels.  Among  cars  now  ready  for 
the  market  there  is  one  which  has  a  forty- 
inch  wheel,  and  another  a  forty-two  inch 
wheel,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Most 
changes  have  been  from  about  thirty-two 
to  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  inches.  Larger 
wheels,  as  well  as  lighter  weights,  mean 
much  when  roads  are  bad,  but  they  have 
their  value  on  good  roads  as  well. 

Similar  statements  are  made  in  an  arti- 
cle which  T.  G.  Macfie  contributes  to 
Country  Life  in  America.  Mr.  Macfie  notes 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  machines 
manufactured,  the  decline  in  importations, 
the  standardization  of  cars,  the  tendency 
toward  uniform  automobile  laws,  and  the 
growth  of  good  roads.  He  asserts  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and 
perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, "has  there  been  such  a  strong,  con- 
certed, and  yet  wide-spread,  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  our  national  highways." 
What  is  best  about  this  good-roads  move- 
ment is  that  the  farmer  everywhere  is 
united  with  the  automobilists  in  the  strug- 
gle for  improved  conditions.  In  Congress 
this  year  will  be  introduced  a  bill  appro- 
priating $50,000,000  for  national  roads. 
What  seems  to  be  equally  important  is 
the  proposed  national  State  registration 
law.  Should  it  become  enacted,  such  a  law 
would  do  away  with  many  of  the  troubles 
of  a  touring  motorist,  since  by  first  filing 
an  application  in  his  own  home  State,  and 
then  in  the  proposed  international  bureau, 


a  motorist  would  be  able  "to  travel  where 
he  wishes,  protected  as  if  by  a  pass."  A 
bill,  having  such  a  law  in  view,  will  be 
drafted  this  month  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Macfie  makes 
an  attempt  to  estimate  the  output  of  cars 
in  this  country  next  year.  From  "  fairl  .• 
reliable  sources ' '  he  believes  that ' '  a  reason- 
ably accurate  and  conservative  figure ' ' 
would  be  135,000. 

EXCESSIVE    SPEED    IN    CITIES 

Annoyed  by  recent  statements  as  to 
excessive  speed  by  motorists  in  large 
towns,  and  by  allegations  as  to  the  failure 
of  policemen  and  courts  to  make  arrests 
and  inflict  adequate  punishment,  a  prom- 
inent motorist  of  New  York  has  made 
some  interesting  statements  to  a  reporter 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He 
says  he  has  driven  his  car  within  the  past 
three  years  more  than  50,000  miles,  of 
which  many  thousands  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  city.  He  declares  that  he 
has  rarely  seen  in  the  city  a  car  running 
at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and 
doubts  if  others  have  done  so,  altho  this 
>peed  is  often  named  by  those  who  criti- 
cize the  methods  of  motorists.  Tke  usual 
speed  of  a  car  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  simi- 
lar thoroughfares,  is  seldom  more  than 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  suburbs  the  speed  will  aver- 
age not  more  than  from  sixteen  to  nine- 
teen miles  per  hour. 

He  believes  that  few  automobilists  ever 
exceed  twenty  miles  an  hour  within  the 
city  limits  without  being  arrested.  The 
police  he  declares  to  be  an  efficient  body 
of  men  in  this  matter.  They  are  observ- 
ant and  acti\'e,  and  once  an  arrest  has 
been  made  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  driver 
escapes  punishment.  More  than  60,000 
cars  are  now  registered  in  New  York 
City,  and  yet  "the  percentage  of  accidents 
and  of  reckless  driving  is  comparatively 
small." 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that 
larger  bail  should  be  imposed  by  judges, 
some  contentions  being  that  the  amount 
should  reach  $500  or  even  $1,000,  when 
chauffeurs  are  arrested.  This  is  declared 
to  be  unreasonable.  Those  who  make 
such  requests  are  "ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  function  of  bail  is  not  punish- 
ment, but  to  secure  the  attendance  at 
court  of  the  person  arrested,  when  his 
case  conies  on  for  trial."  Several  magis- 
trates have  told  this  motorist  that  they 
never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  man  had 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


STEAM- AUTOMOBILE    STREET-1!  AILWA  V, 

Recently  started  between  New  Orleans  and    Mands- 
ville.  La.,  sixteen  miles  long. 
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of  private  persons."  Moreover,  the  motor- 
bus  pro\ides  for  the  needs  of  many  more, 
and  hence  "there  is  already  noted  small 
need  for  the  private  motor  in  London,  since 
locomotion  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  is, 
or  will  be,  available."  The  difference  in 
cost  alone  between  hiring  and  owning 
"will  gradually  extinguish  privately  owned 
motor-cars  in  town." 

Conditions  in  the  country  are  verv  dif- 
ferent. Competition  there  between  the 
public  and  private  car  "is  practically  im- 
possible." In  a  sense  not  prevaiHng  in  the 
city,  the  motor-car  will  become  more  and 
more  a  necessity  in  the  country,  since  it 
disperses  so  much  of  the  dreariness,  en- 
forced solitude,  and  narrow  social  life  of 
the  country.  With  a  good  car,  life  in  coun- 
try districts  means  a  widening  of  one's 
circle  of  friends  and  "the  quickening  of  an 
uneventful  and  dreary  life  into  a  more 
cheerful  one." 

The  writer  predicts  confidently  that  the 
private  motor-car  will  become  "a  more 
precious  possession  and  a  more  popular 
and  more  used  vehicle  in  the  country  than 
in  town."  In  towns  its  chief  function  will 
be  its  value  to  the  hard-worked  town 
dweller,  who  will  "use  it  increasingly  for 
week-ending  in  the  coimtry,  or  for  day- 
trips  from  urban  scenes."  But  such  men 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  live  farther 
away  from  town  so  that  the  true  suburbs 
of  cities  "will  become  more  distant  and 
so  be  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  miles 
away."  Moreover,  owners  will  live  farther 
from  the  railway  stations  at  which  they 
take  steam-cars  for  the  city.  It  will  not 
matter  to  them  if  thej'  live  five  miles  from 
a  station,  provided  they  own  cars.  That 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  they  lived 
only  half  a  mile  and  had  to  walk. 

The  writer  declares  that  we  are  now  liv- 
ing "too  close  to  the  peaceful  revolution 
in  social  habits  which  the  motor  is  bring- 
ing about,"  and  hence  can  not  appreciate 
the  great  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
That  they  are  going  on  with  increasing 
force  every'  intelligent  railway-manager, 
house-agent,  and  property-owner  realizes. 
He  believes  that  "the  town  system  of  liv- 
ing has  seen  its  zenith,"  and  that,  in  the 
coming  years,  "the  country  will  have  its 
turn,"  the  motor-car  being  the  cause. 


Before    Purchasing 
an  Automobile  Top 
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tant.  Get  &  sample  of  the  cIoth-oii-V>th-8ide!t 
variety  ("  ni'ihair,"  ptr.  ►.  soil  it  with  greas*-,  and 
see  the  imp<issihilit.v  of  oloanini?  it.  Expose  it  t*» 
the  sun.  and  s«-e  if  it  Iniiri*,  or  the  rubber  interlin- 
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LEATHER,  the  niut<-rial  of  unifonn  quality,  in- 
dorsed and  used  by  the  leadiniT  makers  of  hiiili- 
irrade  cars,  brrausc  it  is  durable,  easily  ch-aiu'd. 
and  absolutely  non-fad  inic  Then  ronf^ratulatv 
yourself  for  having  avoided  dissatisfaction. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  matertala, 
and  sample  with  which  to  compare  tchen  bm.f 
ing,  an*  prevent  substitutitm. 
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60  BO'A/UnO  GReE.M  BLDO.  MEW  YORK.. 


The  Car  of  Refinement 

When  we  first 
planned  to  build 
Rauch  &  Lang  Elec- 
trics, the  policy  was 
to  build  the  best  car 
on  the  market  re- 
gardless of  its 
cost  to  the  buyer. 

And  we've  held 
to  this  rule  ever 
since;  yet  the 
prices  we  ask  are 
no  more  than  some  cars  of  lesser  grade  cost. 

Each  individual  body  represents  3  months'  work  of  a  master 
carriage  craftsman.  \Ve  have  made  carriages  for  over  57 
years  in  Cleveland. 

We  build  for  particular  people.  Our  Electric  is  perfection 
mechanically. 

Safe  for  Women  and  Children 


Any  woman  can  run  the  car 
safely. 

All  the  power  and  a  strong 
brake  are  controlled  through  one 
simple  lever. 

The  car  can't  possibly  start 
'til  this  lever  is  first  in  the 
neutral 
position. 
Yet    all 
powercan 
be    shut 
o  ff    in- 
stantly 
with     the 
lever  in    any  position.     The  car 
is  accident-proof. 

It's  a  wonderful  car  for  hilly 
cities.  It  will  go  as  far  on  one 
charge  as  you  will  ever  care  to 
ride  in  a  day. 

The    highest    type    of    Exide 
Batteries    are    used  —  noted    for 
their  extreme  ruggedness. 


In  fact  there  isn't  a  car  made 
to  compare  with    the    Rauch    & 


Lang. 


Cutout  tlie  memo  to  send  for  the 
catalog. 
See  if 
you  know 
of  a  car 
that  is 
half  so 
exquisite 
as  this. 
We  have 
dealers  in  all  the 
principal     cities. 


The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 

2218  West  25th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Plea.se  send  your  catalog  and  name 
of  your  local  agent. 

Name ,^____ 

Address _^__^ 

City ^ 
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have  many  features  that  will  interest  you  Handsome 
and  solid  in  appearance  with  no  disfiguring  iron  hands 
to  hold  the  sections  together  ;  glass  doors  i  roller  hear 
ing,  non-hinding)  easily  removable  for  cleaning  with- 
out taking  down  the  entire  stack. 

The  prices  are  lower  than  others. 

Our  free  cat.alogue  I!  proves  this  and  will  please  vou 
It  quotes  our  attractive  low  prices,  shows  latest  Sanitary 
Clawfoot,  Mission,  and  Standard  st\Ics — all  high  grade 
Grand  Rapids  quality  in  finish  and  workmanship. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 
CUNN  FURNITURE  CO  .1 9  Viclori.  Si  .  Grind  Rapid..  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  aakeil  to  mention  Trk  Literart  Digest  wben  wriMng  to  advertlaers. 
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Riding  Car  In  The  World 


,t,-. 


The    "Thirty -two,"  $2650 

S'-io  H.  p.  Weight,  2300  lbs.  Complete 
and  highest  griiiie  eriuipment.  Option 
of  Suburban  'here  shown-.  Touring  Car 
or  Roadstvr. 

Manufactured 
Entirely  Here 


Nordyke  c  Marmon  Co. 


Oft-Proved  Stability 

Few  cars  endure  the  tremendous  strain 
of  mile-a-minute  speed  for  any  great  dis- 
tance, without  stopping-. 

In  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Marmon   "  Thirty - 
t'TVO  ' '   nvon  the  Wheat  ley  Hills  Trophy,,  going 
the  190  miles  in  190  minutes,  n.vithout  a  stop. 

In  the  Atlanta  Races, the  Marmon  '■''Thirty-tnjco^^ 
■Tvon  the  120- Mile  Race  in  109 minutes,  ivithouta  stop. 

The  oftTRroved  stability  of  Marmon  stock  cars  in  long 
road  and  track  races;  Glidden  tours,  road  endurance  con- 
tests and  private  service,  is  vitally  important  to  the  careful  buyer 


Why  Not  a  Profitable  Retail 


Business  of  Your  Own? 

I  know  of  many  places  where  new  stores  are  needed — and 
I  will  tell  you  about  a  retail  line  which  will  pay  handsome 
profits  on  small  investment — a  line  sure  to  lead  to  the 
general  or  department  store.  No  charge  for  my  services. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars  and  booklet. 
EDWARD  B.  MOON,  21  WEST  WATER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


I  inUT  t^^Te  WORLD 

B      M  %Ji  II     I  By  Edwin  Arnold 

^^     Cloth,  deckle  edges,  $1.75  ;  paper  cover,  50  cts. 
FUNK   &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  New  York 
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W^       ^THE^OXYCEN 
^           TOOTH   POWOCR 

Most  refreshing   to   the  mouth.     Whitens   the 
teeth  and  prevents  decay.     Mixed   with  water, 
it  produces  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.       Physicians  prescribe  it. 
Druggists  sell  it     25c.  per  bottle. 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS.  NEW  YORK 

NO  NAGGING 

The  Klip  Binder  is  sold  on  its  merits  as  .,nown  in 
free  picture  price-list.  No  soliciting,  reminding,  '  '^ol- 
low-up"  system. 


H.  H.  BALLARD, 


Ten  Thousand  Railway  Cars  Re-varnished 
every  1  2  Months,  at  $50.00  each;  $500,000 
a  year!  "Perfect  Railway  Body"  is  the  name 
of  the  famous  Murphy  Varnish  which  keeps 
cars  in  good  condition  from  1  5  to  1 8  months — 
a  saving  of  $  1  00,000  to  $  1  66,000  a  year 
against  any  other  varnish  in  the  world. 

Let    us    send    you    our     FREE     booklet, 
"The  Murphy  System  of  Railway  Finishing." 

Address  us  at  151  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company,  franklin  murphy,  Prcident 

Maker*  of  THE  VARNISH  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST 
Head  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J.         Alto  BOSTON        CLEVELAND        ST.  LOUIS        CHICAGO 


LONDON'S    RECENT    SHOW 

Reports  of  the  recent  motor-exhibi- 
tion in  London  are  in  accord  as  to  its 
having  surpassed  all  previous  ones.  Wal- 
ter C.  White  explains  that  this  was  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  shows  were  held 
this  year  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Hence  the 
show  in  Olympia  Palace  "had  no  com- 
petition as  the  great  international  exhibit 
of  the  leading  makes  of  the  world."  More 
automobiles  were  shown  in  Olympia,  he 
says,  than  have  "ever  before  been  brought 
together  in  a  single  exhibition."  There 
were  597  complete  cars  and  chassis  shown, 
against  575  at  the  1908  Paris  show  and  381 
at  the  last  Chicago  show.  In  past  years, 
some  of  the  continental  makers  have  not 
exhibited  their  products  in  London,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  English 
makers  did  not  take  their  machines  to 
Paris,  with  the  result  that  one  really  had 
to  see  both  shows  in  order  to  see  every- 
thing. This  year  at  Olympia,  however, 
"the  world's  greatest  cars  were  all  shown 
on  one  floor  under  one  roof."  Thus  "un- 
equaled  opportunities  were  afforded  the 
critical  visitor  to  study  the  latest  tend- 
encies in  motor-car  construction." 

Mr.  White  adds  that  "the  car  of  mod- 
erate size,  moderate  power,  and  moderate 
price  was  supreme."  The  leading  car  of 
almost  every  exhibitor  was  of  that  type. 
He  says  further; 

"As  regards  details  of  construction 
there  was,  of  course,  the  widest  possible 
divergence,  just  as  there  is  at  any  show, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  different  makers 
'stand  pat'  at  different  points  along  the 
path  of  progress.  But  as  soon  as  the  vis- 
itor to  Olympia  limited  his  study  only  to 
the  cars  of  world-wide  reputation  which 
from  year  to  year  practically  set  the  pace 
in  design,  the  resemblance  was  so  startling 
as  to  demonstrate  that  the  leading  design- 
ers, in  their  striving  for  the  ideal  car,  have 
all  been  led  by  the  logic  of  the  situation 
toward  a  certain  standard. 

"The  block  engine  construction — the 
casting  of  the  four  cylinders  in  one  piece 
— has  been  adopted  by  every  foreign 
maker  who  has  brought  out  a  newly  de- 
signed car  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  long-stroke  engine,  as 
the  advantage  of  these  features  have  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  block  engine,  there  is  a  well- 
defined  tendency  to  simplify  the  engine 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  piping,  wiring, 
and  other  outside  appurtenances.  Those 
makers  who  have  made  the  most  pro-jress 
along  these  lines  have  eliminated  all  ex- 
ternal manifolds  and  have  included  the 
inl.ake  and  exhaust  passages  within  the 
engine-casting.  By  this  construction  they 
have  gained  the  further  important  ad- 
vantage of  heating  the  intake  gases  and 
water-cooling  the  exhaust  gases,  thus  ma- 
king a  great  stride  forward  in  economy  of 
fuel,  besides  increasing  the  amount  of 
power  obtainable  from  a  cylinder  of  a 
given  size.  As  regards  ignition,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  leading  makers  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  magneto.  Another  feature 
which  has  become  practically  standard 
construction  is  the  use  of  a  four-speed 
transmission  in  the  high-grade  car  of 
moderate  power." 

As  to  business  conditions  Mr.  White 
says  the  EngUsh  industry  "is  recovering 
from  the  depression  of  a  year  or  two  ago 
and  has  settled  down  to  a  stable  basis." 
He  \-isited  a  number  of  factories  and  found 
that  "most  of  the  well-established  makers 
were    prospering,    but    there    has    been    a 
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great  weeding-out  of  the  concerns  which 
were  launched  during  the  boom  times 
without  adequate  resources  to  do  business 
and  to  look  after  their  customers  except  in 
boom  times." 

ON    BUYING    A    CAR 

Joseph  Tracy  has  written  an  article 
(apparently  for  syndicate  publication)  in 
which  he  discusses  this  ever-fresh  topic 
in  the  light  of  present  types  of  cars.  He 
says  one  no  longer  meets  the  elderly  and 
prosperous  man  who  declares  that,  be- 
fore selling  his  horses  and  buying  cars,  he 
intends  to  wait  until  the  motor-car  makers 
cease  to  announce  new  models.  Cars  have 
been  so  thoroughly  standardized  that  the 
yearly  changes  amount  to  little  more 
than  refinements  in  the  model.  The  pub- 
lic has  reached  the  point  where  it  will 
find  that,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
"values  have  advanced  and  prices  ha\'e 
decreased."  By  this  apparent  paradox 
is  meant  that,  while  cars  may  be  ob- 
tained at  lower  prices,  their  value  is 
really  greater,  because  of  the  superiority 
in  the  manufacture.  Mr.  Tracy  says  he 
recently  purchased  a  car  for  $1,500,  and 
that  it  is  "a  far  better  car,  faster,  more 
reliable,  and  more  serviceable,  than  ma- 
chines which  sold  for  upward  of  $5,000  a 
few  years  ago."  He  proceeds  to  give 
certain  points  which  ought  to  be  observed 
by  the  novice  who  is  about  to  purchase 
his  first  car,  with  a  limit  in  his  expendi- 
ture of  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars: 

"The  point  which  occurs  to  me  first  as 
being  the  most  important  is  naturally  the 
running-gear,  and  in  particular  the  steer- 
ing mechanism,  because  upon  these  de- 
pend the  safety  of  the  car  and  its  occu- 
pants. It  will  be  noticed  on  high-grade 
cars,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  that  the 
design  and  construction  of  these  parts 
have  received  particular  attention.  The 
ia.vs  and  pins  of  the  steering-gear  are  of 
liberal  dimensions  and  are  large  and  heavy 
enough  to  insure  thai  they  will  not  crys- 
tallize under  the  strain  of  use  and  the 
constant  vibration  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject when  the  car  is  in  motion.  The  pins 
and  other  fastenings  which  hold  together 
the  various  parts  of  the  steering-mechan- 
ism should  be  so  designed  and  fitted  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  work 
loose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disconnect 
the  various  parts  which  combine  and  form 
the  steering-gear. 

"The  wheel  Ijcarings  and  their  fasten- 
ings, particularly  those  on  the  front 
wheels,  should  be  of  the  very  best 

■ '  Xext  in  importance  is  the  brake  sys- 
tem and  its  mechanism.  The  service 
brake,  popularly  known  as  the  foot-brake, 
whi-h  is  used  in  ordinary  running,  should 
be  so  designed  that  a  fairly  light  pressure 
on  the  pedal  will  be  sufficient  to  'lock' 
the  rear  wheels,  allho  the  car  can  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  from  speed  in  a 
much  shorter  time  if  the  brakes  are  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
wheels  to  rotate  very  slowly  and  not  lock 
them. 

"Another  important  point  which  is 
seldom  considered  until  the  car  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time  is  the  provision  of  :i 
suitable  compartment  for  the  carrying  of 
o  s,  grea.se,  tools,  and  extra  parts.  Some 
ca  s,  especially  those  of  the  runabout 
'•"pe,  are  most  unsatisfactory  from  this 
point  of  view.  " 
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IN  a  recent  number  of  The  customer,  and  there  is  now  the 

Literary  Digest  we  told  special  opportunity  for   impor- 

of  an  extraordinary  oppor-  tant  additional  Government  con- 

tunity  for  money-making— a  tracts.    More  capital  is  desirable 

plan  by  which  a  big  American  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^S^  additional  work, 

company,  a  leader  in  an  indus-  C  As  a  part  of  its  plans  for  the 
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bankers  and  large  interests. 

C  The  investment  has  unusual 

CL  The   response   has   been   so  stability.    It  is  backed  by  ample 

great  that  the  offer  will   soon  assets  of  great  value.     Ours  is  a 

be  withdrawn.     The  plan  was  a  large,  established  and  thriving 

splendid    success.     Within    a  enterprise.     And  in  addition  to 

short  time  $200,000   has  been  the  high  fixed  income  paid  at  ■ 

subscribed.  ^«^^,  this  opportunity  is  extraor- 
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Business    men    in    all   parts   of  ^f  ^h^  company— zVj  important 

America  and  even  abroad  lost  Governmc7itwork — anditsother 

no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  profitable   and    increasing 

our  announcement.  business. 

C  This  extraordinary  offer  was  C.  This  exceptional  opportunity 

made  by  the  Racine  Boat  Manu-  for  money-makers  is  clearly  de- 

facturing    Company,    which    is  scribed  in  an  illustrated  book, 

one  of  the  foremost   ship   and  "^^    Racine   Profit-Sharing 
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boat   building    companies  in 

America.      Its  big  plant  at  C,  If    you   have   $50,    $100   or 

Muskegon,     Michigan    (moved  $'ooo  which  you  would  like  to 

some  time  ago  from   Racine,  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  assured  safety  pro 


viding  a  large  income  immedi- 
ately, with  the  assurance  of  still 
greater  profits,  you  should  cut 
off  the  corner  coupon  and 
mail  it  at  once.  You  will 
find  the  booklet  intensely 
interesting.  But  you 
must  send    for  it 


Wisconsin),  has  a  capacity  of 
4000  boats  and  vessels  a  year. 
Its  name  is  known  and  its  boats 
are  sailing  on  all  the  waters  of 
the  world.  Many  prominent 
men  are  owners  of  Racine 
yachts. 

^  The  company  s plant  has  been     immediately,      as 
working  night  and  day  and  has     the  offer   will 
not  been  able  to  turn  out  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  work 
that  has  been  offered. 

^  The  Racine  Company  has 
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business  from  the  U  nited  States 
Government,  itsmost  prominent 
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How  they  shone — those  old  f  olks- 

at  a  function  or  reception — 

But  oh!  what  they  missed 

in  their  lack  of  all 

conception  of  a  food  so  good  as 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The  Soda  Cracker  that  makes 
our   days   the    best   of    days, 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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BURROWES   BILLIARD   AND   POOL  TABLE 

<J1  down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  S2a  month  pays  balance. 
Y*HigherpricedTablesoncorrespondinglyeasvterms.Wesupplyallcues,  balls,  etc., free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  Burrowes  Home  Billiard  and  Pool  Table  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 

Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.    It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 

table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

XO  REI>  T%PK— On  rccolpt  of  first  Instaliiipnt  we  will  ship  tnble.      Play  on  \X  one  week. 
If  unsatisfactory  return  it.  and  we    will    refund    money.        Write    to-day    for   catalogue. 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  715  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  has  turned  preacher- 
dramatist  and  in  "The  Melting  Pot,"  now- 
playing  in  New  York,  he  takes  occasion  to 
work  out  his  latest  theory  concerning  the 
Jews  of  America.  He  insists  that  his 
people  shall  break  with  the  past,  conquer 
their  clannish  pride,  and  merge  their 
future  and  their  interests  with  the  interests 
and  the  future  of  America.  The  first  dim 
foreshadowing  of  this  theory — the  germ- 
idea — may  be  found  in  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Zangwill  that  appeared  in  the  "Blind 
Children." 

IVIoses  and  Jesus 

By  Israel  Zangwill 

Methought  on  two  Jews  meeting  I  did  chance — 
One  old,  stem-eyed,  deep-browed;    yet  garlanded 
With  living  light  of  love  around  his  head; 
The  other  young,  with  sweet  seraphic  glance. 
Round  them  went  on  the  Town's  Satanic  dance. 
Hunger  a-piping  while  at  heart  he  bled. 
Salom  Aleikhem  mournfully  each  said. 
Nor  eyed  the  other  straight,  but  looked  askance. 

Sudden  from  Church  outroUed  an  organ  hymn. 

From  Synagog  a  loudly  chanted  air. 

Each  with  its  Prophet's  high  acclaim  instinct. 

Then  for  the  first  time  met  their  eyes  swift-linked 

In  one  strange,  silent,  piteous  gaze,  and  dim 

With  bitter  tears  of  agonized  despair. 

We  quote  below  a  few  brave  lines  by  the 
late  Father  Tabb,  written  after  his  long- 
threatened   blindness   had   become  a  fact. 

"  Going  Blind" 

By  Father  Tabb 

Back  to  the  primal  gloom 

Where  life  began, 
As  to  my  mother's  womb, 

Must  I,  a  man, 
Return: 

Not  to  be  born  again. 

But  to  remain; 
And  in  the  School  of  Darkness  team 

What  mean 

"The  things  unseen." 

This  pleasant  "wood  song  for  a  child" 
is  taken  from  The  Saturday  Revieir. 

A  Wood  .Song  for  a  Child 

Bv   R.\LPH   Hodgson- 

Now  one  and  all,  you  Roses, 
Wake  up.  you  lie  too  long  ! 

This  very  morning  closes 
The  Nightingale  his  song; 

Each  from  its  olive  chamber 

His  babies  every  one 
This  very  morning  clamber 

Into  the  shining  sun. 

You  Slug-a-beds  and  Simples, 

Why  will  you  so  delay  ? 
Dears,  dofif  your  olive  wimples 

And  listen  while  you  may. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE   LION   THAT   WAI.KETH   BY   MGHT 

On  June  2,  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  arrived  at 
Nairobi,  bringing  to  a  close  an  enjoyable,  interesting, 
and  exciting  four  months  spent  in  hunting,  tramping, 
and  photographing  in  East  Africa.  At  a  place  called 
Kamite,  he  tells  us  in  the  final  article  of  the  series  he 
has  written  for  Collier's  Weekly,  he  found  a  dead 
buffalo,  "which  had  evidently  died  very  recently." 
This  animal  had  been  shot  a  few  days  before  by  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  but  being  only  wounded  had 
gone  into  the  den.se  papyrus,  where  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  follow  it.  Mr.  Dugmore  took  the 
buffalo's  head  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
"much  to  his  delight,  as  the  idea  of  ha\'ing  lost  a 
wounded  animal  would  have  been  a  source  of  keen 
regret  to  such  an  ardent  sport.sman  as  he  is."  In 
this  article  we  read  of  an  experience  with  lions  in 
which  the  lordly  king  of  beasts  is  a  midnight  prowler, 
glutting  himself  on  a  dead  carcass,  while  the  Nimrod 
is  armed  with  a  camera  and  flashlight  instead  of  a 
breech-loading  rifle.  A  partly-eaten  hartebeest  had 
been  found,  and  as  this  would  probably  attract  lions 
during  the  night,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
take  some  photographs.  A  boma,  or  brier  shelter, 
was  accordingly  built  ten  yards  from  the  kill  Hav- 
ing arranged  three  cameras  outside  this  boma  and 
having  two  others  in  reserve  within,  the  party  settled 
themselves  for  a  night's  watching.  Then,  Mr.  Dug- 
more tells  us: 

Darkness  had  scarcely  set  in  before  we  heard  a  very 
slight  rustle  in  the  grass  a  few  yards  away.  We 
strained  our  eyes  in  the  direction,  and  very  soon  made 
out  the  light,  shadowy  form  of  a  lion.  Presently 
another  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  then  another. 
Three  lions  were  really  more  than  we  had  bargained 
for,  and  having  them  all  within  about  fourteen  yards 
of  us  was,  to  say  the  least,  exciting.  Fearing  that 
they  would  carry  away  the  kill  and  so  put  an  end  to 
our  opportunities,  I  turned  on  a  small  electric  light 
and  found,  to  my  disgust,  that  only  one — a  lioness — 
was  in  the  field  covered  by  the  cameras;  her  eyes 
shone  out  from  the  darkness  as  the  light  was  pointed 
at  her.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  the 
photograph  of  the  one  which  was  within  range.  I 
pressed  the  electric  button,  off  went  the  fiash,  and, 
with  a  shocking  amount  of  growling,  so  did  the  three 
lions.  Expecting  them  to  return  pretty  soon,  we 
immediately  went  out  of  our  shelter,  and  with  hands 
trembling  in  excitement  and  eyes  attempting  to  pierce 
the  bewildering  darkness,  which  seemed  all  the  more 
intense  after  the  brilliant  flash.  I  refilled  the  flash- 
lamp,  changed  the  plates,  and  made  everything  ready 
for  our  next  visitors.  Then,  with  that  feeling  of  un- 
speakable relief  which  I  always  experienced  when 
safely  out  of  the  way  of  any  badly-dispositioned  lion, 
I  crawled  into  the  little  boma  and  settled  down  to 
wait. 

About  two  hours  passed  before  anything  else 
occurred,  then  the  light  tread  of  an  animal  reached 
my  ears.  The  chances  were  entirely  in  favor  of  its 
being  a  lion,  so  I  watched  in  breathless  suspense. 
Gently  touching  my  sleeping  companion  and  whisper- 
ing the  word  "lion!"  it  was  not  long  before  I  made 
out  the  indistinct  form  coming  down  the  bank.  It 
came  slowly,  hesitating  frequently,  and  when  it 
seemed  close  to  the  kill  I  .set  off  the  flash,  and  secured 
two  more  fihotographs.  The  disagreeable  task  of 
rssetting  the  cameras  and  flash  had  to  be  done,  and 
the  quicker  the  better,  in  order  to  be  back  before  the 
lioness  had  entirely  recovered  from  her  surprise.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  wa.sted  no  time  while  outside, 
and  was  soon  ensconced  once  more  in  the  flimsy 
shelter.  That  any  more  lions  would  come  seemed 
hardly  probable.  Continued  roars,  however,  kept 
me  on  the  qui  vive,  and  at  two  o'clock  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  and  seeing  three  more  of  the  big 
creatures  prowling  in  the  grass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill. 

For  about  an  hour  they  kept  us  in  a  terrible  state  of 
suspense.  A  fourth  one  in  the  mean  while  came  up 
behind  us,  which  di<l  not  add  a  fraction  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  situation.  At  one  time  I  do  not  think  the 
latter  was  more  than  two  or  three  yards  away,  and 
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Nov.  15,  1909. 
"I   have  renewed   the   agreement  now  existing  between  the 
Victor   Talking   Machine   Company   and   myself  for   a  further 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  giving  to  this  Company  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  and  sell  records  of  ^  ^^-^ 

my  voice  for  the  entire  world."  A 

Hear  these  new  Caruso  records — especially  his  new  "Forzadel  Destino"  solo  (88207),  and 
"Mamma  mia",  the  beautiful  Neapolitan  gondolier  song  (88206) — at  any  dealer's.  Then  you'll 
appreciate  the  wonderful  advances  recently  made  in  the  art  of  Victor  recording. 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  tale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Double  the  Life  of  Your  Tires! 

For  your  automobile  this  winter— don't  fail  to  get 

Moore's  Tire -Saving  Jacks 

They  take  the  great  weight  of  the  car  off  the  tires — keeps 
them  free  from  the  greasy  garage  floor  and  puts  an  end  to 
needless  tire  expense.  Takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  elevate 
heaviest  car.  Only  two  operations.  Slip  padded  loop  over 
hub  and  push  down  lever.  Any  child  can  do  it.  Takes 
neither  strength,  time  nor  trouble.  Does  away  with  hard 
task  of  blocking  up  your  car,  when  not  in  use  for  a 
,week  or  two. 

Fop  Only  $6.30 


you  can  have  a  set  of  Moore's  Tire-Saving   | 
Jacks.     They  increase  life  of  wliole  car. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  Mail  it  today. 
We'll  send  you  free  our  booklet  "When  It's 
Bedtime  for  Your  Auto' '-  also  name  of  dealer 
in  your  town  who  handles  Moore's  Tire-Sav- 
ing Jacks.     Tear  it  out  now. 

J.  C.  MOORE  &  CO. 

1601  Forrest  Street  (1)  RACINE.  WIS. 


COUPON 


« 

i 

« 

Send  today  your  booklet.  "When  J 
It's  Hedtlme  for  Your  Auto"— also  J 
n;«ino  of  dealer  In  my  town  who  han-  • 
dies  Moore's  Tirc-JSaving  Jacks.  J 
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EPICURES  AND  PHYSICIANS 

alike  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  ordinary  market  variety  and 

ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 


Epicures,  because  they  have  learned 
that  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  invari- 
ably thin-skinned,  solid  and  juice-laden 
with  a  flavor  and  appetizing  influence 
never  to  be  had  in  the  ordinary. 

Physicians,  because  they  have  found  that 
only  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  can  be 
depended  upon  to  impart  to  an  effective 
degree  the  grape  huit  properties  so  ben- 
eficial to  persons  of  acid  natures,  espec- 
ially sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  gout. 


I? 


ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit 
morning  and  evening  to  correct 
the  most  obdurate  acid  system. 


Only  in  one  place  in  the  world  has  grape 
fruit  culture  been  developed  to  its  high- 
est state  and  that  is  in  the  ATWOOD 
Grove,  at  Manavista,  Florida,  where 
250  acres  are  devoted  to  its  scientific 
cultivation,  at  an  initial  expenditure  of 
over  a  quarter  million  dollars. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  citric  acid,   as   found 

in   grape  fruit,    "  combints  with   certain  bases  and  the  resulting  combinations  in 
turn  are  transformed  into  carbonates,  thus  rendering  an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline.  " 

NO    OTHER  FRUIT   IS    THE    EQUAL    OF    GRAPE    FRUIT 
NO   OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  IS  THE   EQUAL   OF   THE  ATWOOD 

All  genuine  ATWOOD  grape  fruit  is  wrapped  in  the  ATWOOD  trade 
mark  wrapper.  Standard  box  of  54  or  64  or  80,  according  to  size,  six  dollars. 

We  do  not  fill  retail  orders.   Buy  it  by  th?Box—it  keeps  for  weeks  and  grows  better. 

FLA.  ..^     THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Kimball  C.  Alwood.  Pres.  290  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK 


iGRAPtfRDIT  COMPANY.] 

MANAVISIA, 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  §hlp  on  approval  without  a  rent 
deposit,  frelgrSit  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  ifttlifled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  da;«. 
nn  linT  DIIV  ^  bicycle  or  apair 
UU  nUI  DUu  of  tires  trom  anyone 
at  «"y  price  until  you  receive  our  lateit 
art  catalOiTS  illuitratin^  every  kind  o2 
bicycle,  aud  have  learned  our  unheard  Of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nyp  pCIIT  " '^^^  itvpillcost  yon  to 
UnC  Vkll  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,   sundries  at  fialf  usual  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE COm  Dept,  A-i;i,0HICAGO 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  tree  illusiraitd 
Q,osg-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  112  big.  broad. 
brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours— yours  to  bo-  st  \our 
salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deaiS  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
— How  to  sell  fi^oods 

— How  to  KCt  money  by  mail 
— How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect*  money 
— Hpw  to  stop  cost  leaks 

— How  to  train  and  handle  men 

— How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
— How  to  advertise  a  business 

— How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  involves  you  in  no  obligatiun,  yet  it  may 
be  tlie  means  of  starting-  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
not  deny  yours-^lf  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  onlv  the  risk  ol 
apost^l  —a  pentiv  !  Simply  sav  "Send  on  your  9.059-word  Book- 
let." Send  to  SYSTEM,  Dept.  41-1-8  151-153  WababliAve-.Chica:.''. 


Test  Your  Mouth  for  Acid 

Test  Papers  and  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  Sent  Free 

"Acid-mouth"  is  the  condition  which  always  causes 
tooth  decay  — therefore,  to  preserve  your  teeth,  keep 
your    mouth    alkaline    (anti-acid),   which    can    easily    be   ATest  Papervtoisterieti  on  the 

done    by    the    regular    use    of  tongue  will  dry  out  a  pinkish 

color  if  the  mouth  is  acid. 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

the  dentifrice  that  corrects  acidity  immediately,  as 
well  as  cleans,  polishes  and  whitens  the  teeth,  re- 
freshes and  sterilizes  the  mouth,  protects  gold  fillings, 
prevents  spongy,  bleeding  gums,  and  in  fact,  greatly 
benefits  the  entire  oral  cavity. 

Pebeco  is  a  scientific  dentifrice,  originated  in  the  Hygienic 
Laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany.  It  is 
used  and  recommended  by  dentists  all  over  the  world. 

Sold  everywhere  in  large  50c  tubes.  If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  we  will  mail  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Pebeco,  while  not  over-scented  or  8avored  to  resembles  confec- 
tion, is  extremely  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  use  and  is  very  econom- 
ical, as  only  a  small  quantity  is  used  at  each  brushing  of  the  teeth. 

For  free  Trial  Tube  and  Test  Papers  address 

LEHN  6l  fink,  107  William  St.,  New  York 


we  were  entertained  with  the  thought  that  they  might 
at  any  moment  combine  in  an  attack  on  us.  It 
seemed  as  the  these  lions  would  never  make  up  their 
minds  whether  or  not  to  come  to  the  kill.  They 
moved  about  slowly  through  the  grass,  growling  gent- 
ly all  the  time,  but  always  keeping  out  of  range  of  the 
flash.  At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours,  one  ventured 
down  the  bank,  dimly  visible.  We  turned  on  the 
electric  light  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  fine 
lioness  crouching  down  at  the  kill.  I  immediately 
prest  the  button  and  caught  three  of  Ihe  best  photo- 
graphs we  made  on  that  eventful  night.  This  time 
the  lions  went  off  with  more  deliberation  than  usual, 
snarling  their  disapproval  as  they  went.  With  a 
feeling  closely  akin  to  dread  I  crawled  out  with  my 
companion,  each  of  us  armed  with  lamp  and  rifle,  and 
after  a  very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  surroundings,  re- 
loaded the  cameras  and  flashlight,  and  returned  to 
the  boma,  wondering  whether  this  night  of  excite- 
ment had  anything  more  in  store  for  us.  An  hour  and 
a  half  later  two  more  lions  came.  It  seemed  as  the 
lions  must  be  as  thick  as  flies.  But  these  two  objected 
to  being  photographed;  they  were  much  excited  and 
evidently  suspected  some  sort  of  trap.  Back  and 
forth  they  went,  snarling  all  the  while,  but,  like  the 
three  that  had  come  before,  they  kept  just  out  of 
range  of  the  camera  and  the  flashlight.  Suddenly 
with  a  terrible  growl  they  rushed  down  the  grassy 
bank.  Of  course  we  thought  we  were  in  for  trouble, 
and  my  companion  was  ready  with  a  .45  rifle,  while 
I  grabbed  the  heavy  revolver,  expecting  a  hand-,o- 
hand  conflict,  so  to  speak.  To  our  supreme  relief  the 
two  angry  brutes  turned  and  went  up  the  gully, 
evidently  not  wishing  to  come  in  close  contact  with 
us.      Nothing  more  occurred  before  dawn. 

The  next  night  we  tried  a  new  boma,  with  a  harte- 
beest  for  bait.  Until  shortly  after  midnight  nothing 
occurred,  then  the  crunching  of  bones  broke  the 
silence.  I  had  heard  nothing  coming,  and  owing  to 
the  intense  darkness  nothing  was  visible. 

I  prest  the  electric  button;  the  flash  did  not  go 
off.  The  noise  of  the  shutters  opening  and  closing 
frightened  away  our  visitor.  It  proved  to  be  a  lion. 
After  waiting  several  minutes  for  the  growling  to 
cease,  we  went  out,  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  had 
gone  wrong  with  the  flash  device.  Before  examining 
it,  however,  I  glanced  round  with  the  little  electric 
lamp  and  experienced  the  very  questionable  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  pair  of  eyes  gleaming  out  of  the  darkness 
about  sixty  feet  away.  I  found  and  corrected  the 
cause  of  the  flashlight  failure,  and  with,  I  think,  par- 
donable haste  hurried  into  the  boma.  No  sooner  had 
we  put  out  the  lights  than  two  lions  began  to  express 
their  ojiinions  of  us  with  roars  that  were  anything  but 
reassuring.  For  two  hours  they  sang  their  blood- 
curdling duet,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  them,  and  the 
night  ended  with  no  further  excitement. 


THE   INVENTOR   OF   THE 
TURRET 


MONITOR ' 


The  death  of  Theodore  Ruggles  Timby  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  raises  a  discussion  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  of  his  claim  to  be  'the  inventor 
of  the  revolving  turret  which  helped  to  make  so  much 
history  one  March  morning  in  Hampton  Roads." 
Doctor  Timby's  claims  for  recognition  in  place 
of  John  Ericsson,  "altho  never  officially  recognized 
by  the  Government,  received  the  backing  of  many 
authorities."  The  idea  of  a  revolving  turret,  we  are 
told,  was  suggested  to  him  "by  seeing  the  old  cir- 
cular fort  on  Governors  Island  while  crossing  the 
ferry  to  New  Jersey." 

He  was  then  nineteen  years  old.  The  germ  of  an 
idea  born  of  seeing  the  old  fort  grew  into  a  plan  for 
"an  iron  circular  structure,  made  to  revolve  on  a 
vertical  center,  which  would  make  all  of  its  guns 
available  at  any  desired  point  on  the  horizon."  He  at 
once  made  a  simple  drawing  of  a  revolving  battery 
and  carried  it  to  Washington. 

On  January  18,  1843,  Doctor  Timby  filed  a  caveat 
in  the  Patent  Office  for  his  invention.  But  altho 
several   high  Government  officials  showed   some  in- 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c  per  case  of  (>  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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terest,  the  turret  scheme  was  disapproved  by  two 
successive  commissions,  which  had  been  appointed 
through  Doctor  Timby's  persistent  efforts. 

Then  the  Civil  War  came  and  the  question  of  some 
form  of  fighting-ship  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  iron  sides  of  the  rebuilt  Merri- 
tnac  became  vital.  This  is  the  story  of  what  happened 
according  to  the  memorial  of  the  Patriotic  League  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

"The  inventor  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
John  F.  Winslow  and  John  A.  Griswold.  They,  with 
C.  S.  Bushnell.  determined  to  build  a  warship  on  the 
turret  system  at  their  own  risk.  Winslow  and  Gris- 
wold furnished  go  per  cent,  of  the  S275.000.  the  cost 
of  the  Monitor,  while  Bushnell  furnished  10  per  cent. 
Ericsson  received  as  remuneration  for  his  services 
as  engineer  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  paid  for 
the  Monitor  and  other  kindred  vessels  built  by  the 
Winslow,  Griswold  &  Bushnell  Company.  Mr. 
Timby  was  paid  a  royalty  of  Ss.ooo  for  the  use  of  his 
patented  turret  used  on  the  Monitor  and  two  other 
vessels  built  by  said  company.  This  royalty  was  all 
that  he  ever  received  from  his  great  invention." 

The  information  that  Ericsson  was  paid  for  his 
services  "as  engineer"  is  italicized,  and  with  that 
phrase  the  memorial  dismisses  Mr.  Ericsson  and  sets 
the  school  historian  right  if  he  will  but  take  the  hint. 

Everybody  knows  what  the  Monitor  did  to  the 
Merrimac.  the  history-books  are  all  straight  there, 
but  while  everybody  else  got  the  thanks  of  Congress 
Doctor  Timby  was  forgotten 

In  addition  to  the  revolving  turret  another  of 
Doctor  Timby's  ideas,  according  to  his  story,  was 
put  into  practical  use  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Confederate  ram  Albemarle.  Timby 
used  to  tell  how  he  suggested  to  Secretary  Stanton 
the  plan  of  attaching  a  torpedo  to  a  long  spar  in  the 
bow  of  a  launch  and  sending  the  launch  alongside 
with  a  daredevil  crew  who  would  fire  the  torpedo  and 
then  take  their  chances  of  escaping  in  the  confusion. 
Lieutenant  Gushing  was  chosen  by  Stanton  as  the 
most  coo'.Iy  reckless  man  in  the  navy.  After  listening 
to  the  plan  Gushing  is  said  to  have  declared:  "  I  think 
it  the  most  impracticable  idea  I  ever  heard  of." 
Then  he  went  and  did  it,  and  the  history-books  tell 
all  about  that,  too,  without  ever  mentioning  Doctor 
Timby. 


An  Exceptional  Issue  of  6%  Bonds 
Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 

Here  are  brief  facts  about  one  current  issue  of  Irrigation 
Bonds.  They  will  illustrate  what  ideal  security  lies  back  of  such 
bonds  when  the  issues  are  rightly  selected. 


GEKMANYS    AIR-KING 

"The  greatest  German  of  the  twentieth  century" 
is  Count  Zeppelin,  according  to  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Kaiser.  The  Count's  achievements  in  prac- 
tical aeronautics  have  come  only  after  a  lifetime  of 
'lard  work,  difficulties,  discouragements,  failures,  and 
constant  personal  risk.  From  an  article  in  Tit-Bits 
(London),  based  on  an  interview  with  Zeppelin,  we 
quote: 

He  is  a  man  who  speaks  little  of  the  past.  Prom 
others  one  learns  of  how  at  one  time  be  became  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  live  ir.  a  little  cottage  on  an  al- 
lowance made  to  him  by  his  friends.  When,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  Count  married  a  lady  belonging  to 
one  of  the  German  aristocratic  families,  his  friends 
and  relatives,  who  had  regarded  him  almost  as  a 
lunatic  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the  task  of  in- 
venting aerial  machines,  thought  that  his  wife  would 
wean  him  from  his  eccentric  ways.  But  in  this  respect 
they  were  disappointed. 

The  marriage  itself  and  the  ensuing  honeymoon 
interrupted  for  a  time  Count  Zeppelin's  devotion 
to  his  research  work,  but  within  a  year  of  the  wed- 
ding-day he  was  again  hard  at  work  on  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  aided  and  encouraged  by  his  young 
wife.  Year  by  year  passed,  and  still  the  aristocratic 
mechanic  continued  to  construct  all  sorts  of  flying 
contrivances  that  for  the  most  part  refused  to  fly. 
He  and  his  wife,  however,  were  fully  agreed  that  he 
should  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  task  of  teaching 
mankind  how  to  fly 

For  over  thirty  years  the  Count  devoted  himself 
to  the  construction  of  flying  machines,  "but,"  he  re- 
marked, "the  risks  v/ere  too  great  and  the  successes 
were  too  small  to  warrant  the  continuation  of  such 
experiments.  On  one  occasion  I  fell  from  a  height  of 
forty  feet,  but  happened  to  alight  on  some  bushes, 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  owns 
one  of  the  largest  irrigated  fruit  land  projects 
in  the  world.  The  Company  is  composed  of 
well  known  men  who  are  wealthy,  experienced 
and  capable.  The  land  to  be  watered  con- 
sists of  about  40,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  our 
greatest  fruit  belt — in  the  famous  apple  region 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  Hrge  part  of  the  valley  has  been  under 
irrigation  for  many  years,  so  the  possibilities 
of  the  land  have  been  demonstrated.  Fruit 
land  in  the  valley  has  lately  sold  as  high 
as  Si,ooo  per  acre. 

The  water  rights  are  unassailable,  and  the 
total  water  supply  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  needs.  For  the  irrigable  land  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  by  the  mountainous  bounds 
of  the  valley. 

$2,500,000  Invested 

The    Irrigation    Company   has    invested  in 
the  project  about  $2,500,000,  or  about  twic 
the   total   bond    issue.       And   the   bonds    are 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property 
which  the  Irrigation  Company  owns. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  lands  and  the  orchards  watered. 
These  liens  are  given  by  individual  land 
owners  in  payment  for  the  land  and  the  water 
rights.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  price  is  paid 
down,  and  the  balance,  secured  by  the  liens,  is 
payable  in  annual  instalments. 

To  secure  each  ^1,000  bond  there  are  de- 
posited with  a  Trust  Company  as  trustee 
Si, 400  of  these  first  liens  on  farm  land. 

The  average  price  at  which  this  land  has 
been  sold  is  about  $200  per  acre.  The  mini- 
mum price  at  present  is  $250  per  acre.  Yet 
the  bond  issue  is  limited  to  $30  per  acre,  or  to 
less  than  one-sixth  the  average  selling  price 
of  the  land. 

Double  Security 

Thus  the  bonds  have  double  security.  The 
first  is  a  mortgage  on   all  the  property  which 


the  Irrigation  Company  owns,  and  the  Com- 
pany's investment  is  nearly  twice  the  whole 
bond  issue.  The  second  security  is  these 
first  liens  on  farm  land — on  land  which  is 
worth  more  than  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  which  it  secures. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  more  ample 
security.  Yet  these  bonds  pay  six  per  cent 
interest,  because  the  demand  for  irrigated  land 
is  so  great  that  the  projects  are  very  profitable. 

Part  of  these  bonds  mature  each  year  from 
191 4  to  1 91 9.  One  may  have  his  choice  of 
maturities. 

Ask  for  the  Facts 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  purchased  75 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  Bonds — Drain- 
age and  Irrigation.  All  have  been  secured 
by  fiist  liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  now  become  the  most 
popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  No  other 
large  class  of  bonds  offering  equal  security 
now  pays  six  per  cent. 

We  have  issued  a  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds, 
based  on  all  this  experience.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal. 
Please  write  for  the  book  today.  Cut  out  this 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


B  R 


First  National  Bank  Building  Chicago 

50  Congress  St.,  Boston;    111  B'way,  New  York 

First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation 
Bonds  and  list  of  other  securites. 


Name 

City Slate. 


Name  of  my  Bank  . 


« 

757   • 


First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago 


Q!^V€i^&ulffe$^ji^ve7^&^ 


50  Congress   St.,  Boston 

111    Broadway,  New  York 

First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  San  Francisca 


Bronchial  Troches 

Instantly  relieve  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Couithiatf 
Spells  and  all  Luni!  Affections.  Absolutely  harmless 
and  very  effective.  Best  on  the  market  lor  more  thaa 
two  geaeratioDS. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  2S  cents,  50  cents  and  #1  00 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston.  Mass. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  BODY  AND  HEALTH  WITH 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 


Gymnastics  /; 


Handbook  of  Medical  and 

ii.>  A  will':  its  \vii>i';.  .>!.■». 

I.'  ctttrt  r  lit   Mi'tirtit  (itJiiiiiu.ftlf.t  mi'l 
(irlhiipiilii  at  the  Koyal  L'arulran  Mrtt- 
ico  Surgical  Inatiliitr,  .^liifk/iulm. 

Thn  Intent  work  on  tlip  prlnrlplrs  and  applloatlon  of 
BwimIi**)!  tcynuitiHiln*,  ni(i->«H»(r<>  and  orttiopidii'f*.  A  work- 
ing niRnual  for  nil  whodcmiu  to  perfiTt  tlirii'  tindlfs  <  r 
treat  dlf*or(lerH  by  thN  svstoni.  SwoncI  I'dltion.  hv,.. 
Cloih.  3tl2  piii;<-«.  With  iiiiu  Ijr  oni!  bundrrd  liulf-toiio 
llliiHtiatlonH.    I'l  III'.  $:<  iio  }i,i. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 
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Cleans    House 
for  3  Cents 

FREE  TRIAL— Sent  Anywhere 


This  wonderful  little  machine  cleans  all  floor- 
coverings  thoroughly,  because  it  combines  brushing 
with  suction. 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  remove  adhered  dirt 
from  carpets  and  rugs.  The  Hoover  has  a  rapidlv 
revolving  brush,  like  that  in  a  carpet  sweeper,  which 
brushes  up  the  pile  of  the  carpet  and  loosens  the  dirt. 
Then  the  powerful  suction  fan  right  behind  the  brush 
sucks  up  everything— fine  dust,  scraps  of  paper,  pins, 
burnt  matches,  clotn  cuttings  and  large  particles  of 
dirt.  This  suction  opening  is  12  inches  wide,  so  you 
can  go  over  the  floor  in  a  third  of  the  time  usually 
required.  The  pile  of  the  carpet  is  left  standing 
upright,  bright  and  fresh  as  new. 

You  simply  guide  the  machine— the  little  motor 
does  the  work,  at  an  average  cost  of  three  cents  a  week 
for  current.  So  simple  you  can  understand  and 
operate  it  the  first  time. 

\Ve  furnish  extra  nozzle  attachments  for  cleaning 
curtains,  furniture,  and  for  blowing  up  pillows,  mat- 
tresses and  drying  hair,  but  we  do  not  recommend 
their  use  on  the  floor,  as  the  constant  hard  rubbing  of 
metal  nozzles  on  carpets  necessary  to  remove  adhered 
dirt  is  apt  to  wear  off  the  pile.  The  only  part  of  the 
cleaning  mechanism  of  the  Hoover  which  touches  the 
carpet  is  the  revolving  brush. 

UCTION 

QetlricVWEEPER 

We  Let  You  Try  it  FREE 

If  your  house  is  wired  for  electric!  t.v,  send  us  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  ship  voua  Hoover  to  tr.v  Free.  You 
cancompare  it  inactual  usewith  anyothervacuum  cleaner, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  the  Hoover  the  most  satisfactory, 
return  to  us  and  we  will  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

(17) 
Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "The  Hoover  Way. 

THE  HOOVER  SUCTION  SWEEPER  CO. 

Dept.  SO  NEW  BERUN,  OHIO 


DIX    DIAMONDS 

ARE  REAL.  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

Bought  Direct  from  the  Larger  Cutters  of  the 
World,  Graded  and  Classed  by  our  Kipert,  until 
each  on©  is  marked  in  plain  fiQures  with  its  Tealin- 
trintic  value,  iveigM  and  grade,  aadpnce  at  once 
a§  tow  as  may  be  had  in  the  world  and  nave  a  guar- 
anteed cash  return,  exchange  and  loan  value. 

You  will  find  mnny  satisfactory  features  in  our 
modern  method  of  selling  each  individual  the  dia- 
mond that  fills  every  particular  personal  demand 
and  assures  full  value. 

Diamonds  have  advanced  steadily  for  the  Inst  ten 
years  at  an  average  of  ahout  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num and  have  proTen  one  of  the  safest  modern 
investments. 

We  ship  diamonds  on  selection  to  responsible 
people  anywhere,  so  that  selection  may  be  made  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  pay  the  express  charges 
both  ways  for  the  privilege  of  showing  our  goods. 

Selections  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  partial 
payments  made  convenient  to  our  customer. 

ODR  DIAMOND  BOOKS,  Set  No.  20.  explain 
our  method  of  gelling  diamonds  on  the  merit  sys- 
tem, illustrate  many  beautiful  thines.  are  full  of 
valuable  information  especially  tothose  uninformed 
aboutdiamonds.  and  mav6«  had  for  the  asking,  free. 
Anticipate   your    wants    by    writing    early, 

HARRY  L.  DIX,  Inc. 

Diamond    Merchants,     Specialists 
608-11    Candler  Baildinc 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


which  broke  my  fall  and  saved  my  life,  altho  I  re- 
ceived a  number  of  painful  wounds.  On  another 
occasion  I  fell  from  a  considerable  height,  but  again 
had  the  good  fortune  to  alight  on  soft  earth  without 
sustaining  more  than  a  broken  leg.  These  were  but 
two  of  a  number  of  accidents  which  led  me  to  finally 
abandon  the  flying-machine  for  the  navigable  air- 
ship." 

"But  even  they  have  their  perils,  Count?" 

"  Yes;  I  suppose  one  of  the  narrowest  escapes  I 
had  was  when  last  year  I  fell  asleep  in  the  cabin  of  my 
airship.  By  some  lucky  chance  1  did  not  sleep  for 
long,  and  only  a  few  minutes  after  I  awoke  the  airship 
was  in  flames.  Had  I  remained  asleep  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  burned  to  death." 

The  adventures  of  Count  Zeppelin,  however, 
would  almost  fill  a  volume,  for,  apart  from  his 
exciting  experiences  in  connection  with  flying- 
machines  and  balloons,  he  has  had  innumerable 
escapes.  He  fought  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  German  soldier  to  cross 
the  frontier  into  France. 

Once,  with  three  other  officers  and  seven  dragoons, 
he  set  out  on  a  patrol  into  the  enemy's  country. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  dismounted  by  a  French 
lancer  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  Finally,  the 
little  party  was  cornered  in  the  court-yard  of  an  inn 
at  Reifhshofen,  and  all  but  one  surrendered.  This 
was  Count  Zeppelin.  Escaping,  he  got  hold  of 
another  horse  and  made  his  way  back  to  his  own 
army  through  a  mountainous  and  woody  district 
infested  by  the  enemy.  During  his  adventurous  ride 
he  hid  for  two  whole  days  in  a  thick  wood  surrounded 
by  French  troops,  ultimately  managing  to  evade 
them,  and  getting  through  with  valuable  information. 

Another  adventure  illustrates  the  Count's  wonder- 
ful skill  as  a  swimmer.  It  was  during  the  war  with 
Austria  in  1866  that  he  had  to  carry  a  dispatch 
across  the  river.  But  all  the  bridges  were  held  by 
the  enemy.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  animal 
was  galloped  to  such  an  extent  that  it  dropt  dead 
just  when  it  reached  a  spot  beyond  the  enemy's  fire. 
In  full  uniform,  with  boots  reaching  to  the  knee,  the 
Count  attempted  to  swim  the  river.  Just  in  the 
middle  his  strength  left  him.  He  let  himself  go, 
touched  the  bottom,  pushed  himself  off  again,  and 
continued  this  process  until  he  reached  the  other  bank. 


A   BUSH    WALK    IN    BELIZK 

Writing  from  Belize,  British  Honduras,  to  Men 
and  Women  (Cincinnati),  the  Rev.  W.  S.  O'Kane, 
S.  J.,  describes  this  town  as  a  "place  of  some  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  streets  made  of  rough 
coral,  with  small,  ugly,  wooden  houses  cast  here  and 
there  in  chaotic  disorder,  without  other  water  sys- 
tem than  the  clouds  and  sundry  pails,  pans,  and 
tanks,  without  any  sewers  beyond  two  open  canals 
about  six  feet  each  in  width,  without  business  energy, 
and  lacking  other  things  of  vastly  more  importance." 
One  day  he  set  out  for  a  tramp  with  several  of  his 
students  in  St.  John's  College,  Belize,  and  met  with 
difficulties  which  surpass  even  those  of  some  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt's  famous  rough-and-ready 
tramps  around  Washington.     To  quote: 

There  are  only  two  roads  that  lead  out  from  Be- 
lize, and  both  of  these  degenerate  into  a  mere  bush- 
track  after  eight  or  ten  miles;  one  leads  westerly, 
up  to  the  branching  of  the  river,  and  one  to  the 
south,  following  roughly  the  line  of  the  coast,  and 
terminating  at  a  little  village  called  Siboon. 

A  week  or  so  past,  I  took  our  seventeen  boarders 
out  for  a  day's  tramp  over  this  latter  road — at  least, 
that  was  my  intention.  We  left  the  house  about  half 
after  eight  in  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  bright  day, 
taking  with  us  a  weird  and  fearful-looking  collec- 
tion of  weapons,  and  a  young  man  of  the  town  as 
guide.  He  was  a  truthful-looking  young  man,  but 
he  nearly  wrecked  my  faith  in  humanity  before  the 
day  was  over.  We  crossed  the  ancient  and  rotten 
bridge  that  leads  into  the  southern  part  of  the  town; 
we  passed  through  the  winding,  unkempt  streets 
filled  with  the  balmy  odors  of  the  tropics  (in  prose, 
the  reek  of  decaying  vegetation);  we  came  to  the 
sea,  with  its  anarithmon  gelasma — a  laughter  that 
had  a  reason,  as  we  afterward  found  out  (we  were 
the  reason).    We  turned  up  a  rather  good  coral  road. 
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When  a  lamp- 
chimney  breaks 
it  means  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the 
chimney,  but  of 
the  use  of  the 
lamp. 

Sometimes  that 
inconvenience 
amounts  to  ten 
times  the  value 
of  any  lamp 
chimney. 
*  When  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on  a  lamp-chimney  it  says, 
"This  chimney  will  not  break 
from  heat." 

If  you  would  be  sure  of  always 
o-etting  the  right  chimney,  have 
my  book.     Free.     Address 
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Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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past  the  old  burial  vaults,  past  the  public  common 
— and  quite  suddenly  my  guide  stopt,  pondereil  a 
mon-ent.  and  then  struck  off  into  an  opening  in  the 
"bush."  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so;  and  he  said. 
"  Why.  sir,  this  is  the  road."  I  had  to  admit  that  he 
ought  to  know,  but  that  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected that  there  was  any  road  there  at  all. 

Well,  we  followed  our  guide — the  guyed  following 
the  guide.  Presently  we  came  to  a  place  where  there 
was  impassable  bush  on  either  hand,  and  in  front 
water.  The  guide  looked  at  me,  and  my  face  was 
stem.  But  he  said,  apologetically,  "I  don't  think 
it's  very  deep,  sir,  and  I'm  sure  the  road  is  all  right 
beyond."  So.  as  we  wanted  by  all  means  to  go  to 
Siboon.  we  put  off  shoes  and  stockings,  rolled  up  our 
trousers,  and  waded  in.  It  was  just  a  little  above 
my  knees,  just  enough  to  muddy  my  clothes,  but 
sure  enough,  after  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  the  road 
did  reappear — at  least,  some  of  the  boys  thought  it 
was  the  road;  tho  in  truth  it  was  not  what  one  might 
call  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

But  our  new  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  shortly 
blasted.  After  a  few  rods,  more  water  appeared, 
and  after  a  bit  we  gave  up  all  thought  of  finding  a 
dry  path,  and  pushed  on  with  our  shoes  slung  about 
our  necks,  having  only  one  wild,  possessing  idea — 
to  get  to  Siboon.  We  were  soon  in  the  heart  of  the 
swamp;  all  about  uS  the  tangled,  uncanny  man- 
groves, their  branches  sending  down  shoots  that 
again  struck  root  in  the  water,  writhing  and  twi- 
ning among  ,fach  other  like  huge  grotesque  snakes,  all 
about  us  the  heavy  fetid  reek  of  the  swamp,  an  at- 
mosphere that  was  like  dead  hands  about  one's  face. 
We  trudged  as  through  a  very  cavern  of  matted  vege- 
tation, wherein  was  no  light  of  sun  or  the  bright  day, 
but  only  a  ghoulish  half-light,  a  sort  of  darkness 
made  visible.  A  snake  darted  out  before  us,  and 
I  killed  it  with  a  lucky  shot.  On  this  side  and  on 
that  rose  the  ominous  chug  and  splash  that  told  of 
some  big  'gater  flopping  over  in  the  deeper  recesses 
of  the  swamp;  a  bat  swept  down  from  the  tangle  of 
trees  and  vines  overhead  and  almost  brushed  my 
face  with  his  foul  wings.  But  our  guide  was  cheer- 
ful— oh,  so  very  cheerful!  We  would  surely  strike 
the  road  before  long;  we  would  be  at  Siboon  in  two 
hours,  in  an  hour! 

So  we  kept  on.  Thorns  pierced  our  feet  and  tore 
our  legs;,  big  black  ants  bit  us  cruelly;  mosquitoes 
hung  in  clouds  about  us.  But  we  were  going  to 
Siboon,  and  we  kept  going.  We  kept  on  till  we 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  view  opened  out  a  bit, 
tho  still  in  the  shadow  of  the  wild  growth  overhead, 
where  there  was  a  little  river,  a  black  oozy  unflow- 
ing  stream,  and  a  man  could  not  say  of  it,  "Here 
the  swamp  ends;  here  the  river  begins  ';  and  be- 
yond it  was  more  swamp,  the  same  dreary  stretch. 
And  out  in  the  black  water  a  big  alligator  lay  float-  I 
ing  like  a  log.  I  took  a  quick  shot  at  it,  and  had  the  | 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bail  glance  off  his  plated 
skull,  while  he  placidly  winked  one  eye  at  me,  and 
dived  beneath  the  water.  The  place  was  too  deep 
to  wade,  we  tried  that,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
we  did  not  care  to  attempt  swimming.  Our  guide 
was  fairly  stalled;  if  I  had  not  been  so  tired,  I  should 
have  taken  an  unholy  joy  in  his  perplexity. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn  back,  and  we 
turned  back.  The  journey  home  was  very  interest- 
ing, our  feet  were  pretty  well  cut  up  already,  and 
we  were  tired;  every  ant  that  by  any  chance  missed 
us  on  the  way  out  got  first  bite  on  our  return — and, 
of  course,  the  others  took  theirs  in  turn;  some  of  us 
sHpt  and  fell,  and  when  we  at  length  reached  the 
town  and  stole  in  through  back  streets  to  the  col- 
lege, we  were  a  thoroughly  disreputable  set  of  objects. 
When  I  meet  that  guide  now,  he  is  a  mere  blur  on 
the  landscape.     And  we  didn't  get  to  Siboon. 


THE    SEN.SITIVENESS    OF    MR.    GILDER 

Among  the  many  words  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation called  forth  by  the  passing  of  a  man  who  was 
at  once  an  able  editor,  a  gifted  poet,  and  a  useful 
citizen,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  his  "  beautiful 
personality,"  an  insistence  upon  what  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  was,  rather  than  upon  what  he  did.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,"  says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
"  it  was  his  character  that  overshadowed  the  poet.  He 
was  so  beautiful  a  man  that  we  forgot  to  care  that 
he  was  a  poet,  too,"  altho  he  was    "a  greater  poet 
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Sending  a  message  is  only  half 
of  the  transaction.  The  other,  and 
equally  important,  half  consists  in 
getting  back  the  answer. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  reply  to  a 
question,  or  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  a  proposal.  Sometimes 
it  is  simply  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  message  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  value  of  the  message  de- 
pends upon  getting  an  answer. 

When  a  general  manager  sends 
word  to  a  representative  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  he  wants  to  know  that  his 


man  is  there,  that  he  receives  the 
message,  and  that  he  will  act. 

If  the  answer  is  not  final,  but 
raises  another  question,  there  is  no 
delay.  The  other  question  can  be 
settled  at  once.  It  is  possible,  in 
one  telephone  interview,  to  come  to 
a  decision  which  could  not  have 
been  reached  without  the  instan- 
taneous answer. 

Each  answer  is  made  instanta- 
neous by  the  Bell  telephone  service. 

The  Bell  system,  with  its  ten 
million  miles  of  wire,  provides  the 
instantaneous  answer  for  anybody, 
anywhere,  at  any  time. 


Increased  use  of  the  Long  Distance  Telephone  means  greater 
results  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  Telephone 
efficiency  means  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Ser- 
vice.    Every  Bell    Telephone   is   the   Center   of  the  System. 
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Burpee's  Seeds 

Cost  More  than  do  usual  commer- 
cial grades,— but  (and  this  is  a 
great  big  BUT  I)  they  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  difference  in 
costl  W.  ATLEE 


If  you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  Best 
Seeds  that  can  be  grown,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  Burpee's  New  Annnal  for 
1910.  An  elegant  book  of  1 78  pages,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates 
painted  from  nature,  it  is  famous  as  The 
Silent  Salesman  of  the  WorUl's  largest 
Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day!    A  postal  card  will  do! 
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Guaranteed  One  Year 


Sold  on  Approval 

This  wonderful  new  typewriter,  at  one-sixth  the 
cost,  with  one-tenth  the  number  of  parts,  does  the 
same  work  as  expensive  machines  with  quickness, 
neatness  and  ease. 

The  BENNETT  is  a  portable,  visible-writing, 
ink-ribbon  typewriter;  standard  keyboard;  light, 
simple,  speedy,  compact,  strong.  In  neat  case, 
size  only  2x5x11  inches,  weight  only  44  pounds. 
Made  from  the  best  selected  materials  by  experts. 

Send  Name  and  Address 

for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  sample  of  writing. 

Don't  pay  more  than  $1S  for  a  typewriter  until  you  know 
the  BENNETT.  Don't  pay  less  than  $100  unless  you  buy  a 
BENNETT. 

Representatives  wanted  for  a  few  unfilled  territories. 

R.  A.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

366  Broadway  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Man  with  the 
Fountain  Pen 

can't  afford  to  lose  it  when  he  can  get  a 


Steel,  5  cts. 

German  Silver,  -  10  cts. 

Rolled   Gold,     •  25  cts. 

SUps  over  the  cap  and  clamps 

the  pen  to  the  pocket.      The      I 

o.nly  clip  in  which  spring  doesn't  weaken 

from  use.     If  not  found  at  stationer's,  sent  | 

by  maal  on  receipt  of  price.  Give  size  of  pen. 

Please  give  stationer's  name  and  address 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

171  Farrand  St..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


/^  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
pdperD/'dper.Dontllookgooeftojou? 


1HAVE  worn  Whitelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  d.iy  1  was 
born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  iieen 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  s.iy  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  a.s  cotton,  a  perfert 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  prevent 
chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  tiie  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  B"iled  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  le.*s  than  one  cent 
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than   was  ever  said   of   him   while   living."      Of   Mr. 
i  Gilder  and  his  rare  sensitiveness  we  are  told  further: 

He  was  a  small,  slightly  built  man,  with  the  same 
mingling  of  the  feminine  and  the  seraph  that  we  im- 
agine in  Shelley;  his  eyes  bespoke  the  poet — large, 
dark,  far-seeing,  melancholy  always  even  when  he 
smiled.  "  Not  hurting"  was  almost  a  religion  to  him. 
There  is  a  writer  who  remembers  going  to  him  with  a 
letter  from  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and 
some  manuscripts  for  sale.  She  was  nursing  what 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope;  she  was  very  tired  and  rather 
hungry  and  inordinately  afraid,  and  it  was  a  dreadful 
day.  The  rain  was  falling  in  a  blunt,  steady,  uncom- 
promising pour.  The  would-be  author's  feet  were 
wet  and  her  black  gloves  thoroughly  damp,  and  Mr. 
Gilder  came  out  from  his  office  far-eyed,  preoccupied, 
forbidding.  He  stood  up  and  let  the  lady  stand;  he 
listened  with  impatience  and  dismissed  her  cursorily. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  icy  than  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  office.  Finally  the  poor  writer  escaped, 
choking  down  sobs,  but  the  tears  rained  before  she 
reached  the  elevator.  She  faced  the  outer  door  to  find 
the  rain  still  uncompromising  and  she  had  left  her 
umbrella  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Century  Building. 
There  was  a  grain  of  practical  common  sense  at  the 
bottom  of  the  writer's  soul,  and  she  realized  that 
more  than  ever,  because  she  was  an  utter  failure, 
must  she  take  care  of  her  umbrellas;  so,  bravely  she 
faced  the  elevator-boy,  the  line  of  clerks  in  the  outer 
office,  the  two  stenographers  in  the  anteroom,  and, 
to  her  horror,  Mr.  Gilder  himself.  But  in  the  in- 
terim he  had  somehow  shed  the  formidable  editor: 
he  was  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  poet  and  man,  with  a 
soul  magnificently  free.  He  made  the  writer  sit  down, 
he  apologized  for  the  weather,  and  said  he  had  ample 
time  to  talk.  He  promised  to  read  the  manuscripts 
carefully  himself,  and  if  he  could  not  take  them  to  tell 
candidly  why.  And  he  sent  her,  the  second  time, 
beaming  past  the  long  line  of  clerks  and  proud  before 
the  elevator-boy!  He  accepted  a  manuscript  by  a 
special  messenger  that  night,  and  he  remained  ever 
after  a  willing  adviser  and  helper  of  that  writer.  To 
the  writer  the  whole  matter  grew  to  seem  a  comic  in- 
cident, a  joke,  a  good  story  to  tell,  but  Mr.  Gilder 
never  liked  it.  "  Don't  tell  that  story,"  he  would  say. 
"Don't  remind  me  of  it.  One  may  have  done  it  so 
often  when  they  were  not  obliging  enough  to  cry,  and 
so  one  never  knew."  For  even  when  it  lay  a  decade 
or  more  in  the  past  he  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  hav- 
ing inflicted  pain. 

If  he  was  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of  others  he  was 
equally  sensitive  to  appreciation.  Last  winter, 
after  many  urgent  requests,  he  went  to  a  well-known 
woman's  college  to  speak  upon  "  Poetry  as  a  Means 
of  Grace."  Many  little  things  happened  to  touch  and 
please  him  before  he  went  up  to  deliver  his  address. 
On  one  of  his  host's  bookcases  he  found  the  House- 
hold Edition  of  his  own  "Poems"  with  each  poem 
carefully  dated  and  notes  written  down  the  margin. 
"I  did  not  know  anybody  liked  my  poems  that 
much,"  he  remarked,  naively,  and  then  generously 
he  annotated  the  fortunate  book  himself,  writing 
down  places  where  certain  poems  were  written, 
setting  William  Vaughan  Moody's  name  at  the  head 
of  "A  New  Poet"  and  Walt  Whitman's  over  "The 
Wondrous  Song."  At  dinner  he  talked  of  a  winter 
spent  in  Provence,  and  of  Mistral  and  Mireille,  so 
eloquently  and  charmingly  that  his  table-talk  was 
turned  afterward  into  long  articles  by  those  fortunate 
enough  thus  to  hear  him  giving  his  soul  away  mag- 
nificently free. 

He  asked  them:  "  How  must  I  talk  to  these  people? 
Must  I  be  learned  and  formal?  Do  they  care  about 
poetry,  or  do  they  only  study  mathematics  and  bi- 
ology?" He  was  reassured  and  told  that  poetry  was 
a  special  cult  and  that  he  must  be  quite  untram- 
melled. Those  who  heard  him  speak  that  night  have 
often  wondered  if  ever  before  or  ever  again  he  was 
quite  so  wonderful,  so  exquisitely  wonderful  as  he 
was  in  that  enthusiastic  praise  of  poetry.  He  forgot 
his  manuscript  entirely;  he  walked  out  from  behind 
his  desk,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  arms  outstretched, 
as  he  pleaded  with  these  young  women,  in  the  very 
phraseology  of  the  old  religious  revival,  to  come  and 
be  saved,  to  drink  of  the  inexhaustible  fount  of  poetry, 
to  accept  the  exalted,  the  determinedly  transcendent 
view  of  life  which  poetry  offers.  He  recited  poem 
after  poem,  from  Milton's  to  those  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law;  he  recited  unpublished  poems  of  his  own; 
he  gave  favorite  lines  and  bits  of  magazine  verse.  His 
soul  shone  out  fairly  transfiguring  his  body. 
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THE   DEVIL,    SEPTIMVS,    AND    GEORGE 
ARLI8S 

Mr.  George  Arliss.  tho  a  most  exemplary  citizen 
in  private  life,  nevertheless  won  his  spurs  last  year  as 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  by  being  a  "  perfect 
devil "  upon  the  stage.  Being  asked  whether  he  had 
taken  any  of  his  stage  interpretations  from  characters 
in  real  life,  he  replied,  according  to  a  report  of  the  in- 
ter\'iew  in  The  Theater  Magazine  (New  York),  by 
repeating  Shakespeare's  answer  to  that  question: 
"All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players."  Mr.  Arliss  went  on  to  admit  that 
"any  thoughtful  actor  is  bound  to  absorb  a  part  from 
people  he  sees  and  meets  in  actual  life,"  altho  remark- 
ing, of  his  famous  Satanic  lole,  that  here  he  "did  not 
have  to  look  ver>'  far  for  a  living  prototype  of  this 
character,"  but  "simply  went  on  the  stage  and  '  acted 
like  any  gentlemanly  devil  would."  "  As  the  guile- 
less hero  in  a  dramatization  of  W.  J.  Locke's  novel 
"Septimus,"  he  has  this  season  been  playing  as  un- 
Mephistophelian  a  role  as  could  possibly  be  found. 
When  asked  where  he  "found  Septimus,"  Mr.  Arliss 
answered  in  this  wise: 

Septimus  just  grew.  Nevertheless,  while  the 
character  is  a  composite  of  many  different  persons  I 
have  observed  in  various  places,  I  did  find  two  men 
after  whom  I  largely  patterned  the  part.  It  hap- 
pened in  an  odd  way,  too.  Mrs.  Arliss  and  I  were 
strolling  along  a  pretty  little  lane  in  the  south  of 
England,  this  summer,  when  we  came  upon  a  rather 
queer-looking  one-story  house  on  the  edge  of  a  place 
called  Chipping  Norton,  near  Oxford.  Seeing  no  one 
about,  I  climbed  over  the  low  hedge  around  the  place 
and  peered  into  the  windows  on  the  garden  side.  You 
may  imagine  my  surprize,  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
interior  of  a  large,  low-ceilinged  room  filled  with 
everything  from  an  old  plow  to  a  grand  piano.  Over 
the  bed  there  hung  a  huge  fish-net,  from  which  were 
suspended  weapons  of  every  description  and  age. 
While  I  stood  meditating  what  manner  of  man  lived 
in  such  a  messy  place,  a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  yet  whom  I  felt  that  I  knew,  came  trudging  up 
the  hillside,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  up-standing 
hair  glistening  in  the  sunshine. 

"  I  always  lose  my  train,"  he  said,  as  he  came  up  to 
where  I  stood. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  get  anywhere,  then?"  I 
asked  him. 

"That's  easy — I  wait  for  the  next  train,"  replied 
the  serious-looking  individual. 

Then  he  wandered  vaguely  into  his  cottage  without 
another  word.  I  tried  to  think  where  I  had  seen  him 
and  who  he  was — Septimus  !  Could  it  be  possible,  a 
Septimus  in  actual  life?  At  that  time  I  had  only  read 
the  book,  I  had  not  received  the  manuscript  of  the 
play.  I  decided  to  linger  in  Chipping  Norton  for 
awhile  to  watch  this  living  Septimus.  Presently  he 
came  out  of  the  cottage  with  a  pair  of  boots  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  other,  and  began  to  polish 
the  boots.  When  he  had  about  finished  with  one 
boot,  our  Septimus  dropt  it  and  ran  into  the  cottage. 
Now  lost  to  view,  I  was  half  tempted  to  go  over  to 
where  he  had  left  his  boots  to  see  if  the  bottle  con- 
tained some  new  kind  of  " cure! "  Anyway,  here  was 
a  Septimus.  From  him  I  picked  up  the  peculiar  gait 
I  use  throughout  the  play,  as  well  as  the  way  I  drop 
my  head  at  intervals. 

Later,  in  Paris,  in  a  cafd  in  Montpamasse,  I  again 
saw  a  chap  who  had  a  touch  of  Septimus.  He  was  a 
different  sort  than  I  had  seen  at  Chipping  Norton. 
This  fellow  was  both  wild  and  dead,  if  that  be  possible 
in  a  man  at  one  time.  He  was  an  absinthe  devotee. 
His  manner  of  speech  caught  my  ear,  and  I  listened 
to  his  rambling  talk  for  hours.  Then,  too,  his  eyes 
gleamed  as  I  had  pictured  those  of  a  man  like  Septimus 
would  do.  Would  you  believe  it?  1  could  hardly  sec 
straight  when  I  got  up  to  leave  the  caf(5.  My  eyes 
felt  as  if  they  were  going  to  jump  out  of  their  sockets. 
It  was  because  of  the  vacant,  yet  burning  look  in  that 
fellow's  eyes,  into  which  1  had  looked  so  long. 


Need  for  Revision. —  '  I  am  in  a  sad  fix,"  said 
Sarah  Jane  to  her  fellow  domestic.  "  I  dreamed  last 
night  I  was  going  up  in  a  Zeppelin,  and  I  can't  find 
the  word  Zeppelin  in  the  Dream  Book."— Fliegende 
Blaetter. 
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which  dot  the  entire  country  are  among  the 
highest  grade  examples  of  artistic  memorial  work 
in  America, 

The  main  reason  is  that  I  have  made  memorial- 
making  my  lite  work. 

Further  reasons  :  only  the  finest  granite  i«  used  ; 
my  workmen  ate  all  artists  -  not  merely  stone-cutters; 
my  designs  are  original  and  individual ;  and  I  charge 
the  lowest  prices  possible  for  the  exclusively  high- 
grade  work  that  I  turn  out. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the  Union 
prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by  mail  is  practical 
and  convenient. 

If  you  contemplate  erecting  a  iiKmument  I 
will    gladly  send  booklet  and  information. 

J.  L.  MILLER  (Thoma7&  Miller) 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Proverbial  Wisdom — It  Works  Both  Ways 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 

What's  sauce  for  the  goose  i.s  sauce  for  the  gander. 
What's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 

Marry  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure. 

Happy  is  the  wooing  that's  not  long  in  thedoing. 

Perseverance  kills  the  game. 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again. 

Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

Health  is  better  than  wealth. 

Health  without  wealth  is  half  a  sickness. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 
Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 

Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
Honey  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar. 

Appearances  are  deceitful. 
Apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Fortune   favors   the   fool. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

Never  too  old  to  learn. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
Win  at  first  and  lose  at  last. 

A  man's  wealth  is  his  enemy. 
Money  makes  the  mare  go. 

Knowledge  is  power. 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

— Judge. 


The  Way  It  Works.  "  The  time  to  save  is  when 
you're  young." 

"That's  all  right,  but  a  fellow  doesn't  earn  any- 
thing till  he  gets  well  along  and  then  it  costs  more  to 
live." — Boston    Herald. 


No  Better. — Sillicus — "Do  you  believe  there  is 
honor  among  thieves?" 

Cynicus — "No,  they  are  just  as  bad  as  other 
people." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Never  Make  This  Eiror. — "Cohen's  ill  in  bed, 
I  hear." 

"  Yes.    He  smoked  a  cigar  from  the  wrong  pocket." 

— London  Opinion. 


More  Serious. — He — "We'd  have  won  the  foot- 
ball game  if  our  captain  hadn't  lost  his  head." 

She — "Mercy!  Was  it  so  bad  as  that?  I  heard  it 
was  only  an  ear." — Boston  Transcript. 


What  They're  Doing  in  England. — The  little 
daughter  of  a  Dorchester  gentleman  was  looking  at  a 
political  cartoon.  "  Who  is  this,  daddie?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  a  person  with  a  coronet.  "That  is  one 
of  the  Peers,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father.  "Oh,  I 
thought  piers  were  places  we  sat  on  at  the  seaside," 
said  the  little  one.  "So  they  are,  dear;  but  we  are 
going  to  sit  on  these  Peers  all  over  the  country  now," 
was  the  quick  response." — London  Daily  News. 


So  Careless. — Child — "Mama,  mama,  my  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  has  dropt  on  the  buttered  side! " 

Mama  (to  Nurse) — "Mary,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  be  more  careful  to  butter  Elsie's  bread  on  the 
right  side." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Free  and  The  Brave. — "What  did  the  poet 
mean  when  he  called  his  country  'the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave'?" 

"  He  was  probably  referring  to  bachelors  and  mar- 
ried men,"  said  old  Mr.  Smithers,  sadly. — Tit-Bits. 


Save  Your  Trees 
Start  This  Year 
I  Want  to  Help 
You— Write  Me 


JOHN  DAVEY 

The.v  are  the  crowning  majesty  of  the  hills  and 
the  eternal  glory  of  the  vales;  they  greet  us  with 
no  touch  of  reproach  each  new  day  and  each  new 
year;  they  stand  guard  over  our  homes  and  serve 
as  trusty  sentinels  on  the  highways  on  which  we 
daily  pass;  they  forget  not  nor  fail  to  keep  the 
constant  vigils  for  which  the  Creator  designed 
them,  even  when  wounded,  neglected  and  abused. 

Let  This  Be  Your  New  Year  Resolve 
— To  Care  for  These  Silent  Friends 

To  let  your  watchfulness  supply  their  lack  of 
voice ;  to  bestow  upon  them  the  tokens  of  tender- 
ness and  affection;  to  have  their  diseases  treated, 
their  wounds  healed  aud  their  lives  prolonged. 
The  handsome  and  complete  book,  "Our  Wounded 
Friends,  the  Trees" — free  to  any ownerof  fine  trees 
—will  tell  you  what  should  be  done;  the  force  of 
tree  experts  trained  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Forestry  founded  by  me  and  operated  by  my  sons 
will  do  it.  I  want  to  have  the  personal  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  during  the  new  year  you  will 
start  to  save  your  trees— the  salvation  of  trees 
has  been  the  consecrated  purpose  of  my  life. 

Write  me  for  a  copy  of  the  book  and  suggestions. 
Address  me  as  follows: 

JOHN  DAVEY,  Room  7 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company        KENT.  OHIO 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

.  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/jrJ  THE  BEST  LIGHTI 


,=^-t  POWER/ 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  I.IGHT  CO. 
99  K.  .Ith  St..  Canton.  O. 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  | 

And  Squabs.     Tells  how  to  start  in  small 
and  grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  gives  a  great ' 
mass  of  useful  information  about  poultry.  " 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls.eggs,  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.  Foy.Boi  66,DesMoiDes,Iowa 


I 


Irish  Roses  S|5S 

and  evergreens.   Extra  sizes  for  immediate  effect. 
ROSEDALE  NURSERIES.  Tarrytown.N.  Y. 


''  Beautifying  Home  Surroundings  " 

tella  the  best,  moat  practical  way  to  plant  for  immediate  effect. 
Shows  ho*v  lo  improve  your  property.     Free.     Write  today. 

LANDSCAPE    SERVICE 
Box  130   Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


OVETT 


'Used  while 


for  Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 
you  sleep."    Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Vapoi'iieil  Crcsoleiie  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  cannot  exist 
where  Oresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat,  making 
breathing  eas.v  in  the  case  of  colds;  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  isa  powerful  germicide,  acting  both  as 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

C  resole  lie's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years 
of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Send  Postal  fur  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresojpne  Anti.'ieptlc  Thror\t  Tablet"  for  the  irritated 
throat,  ot  your  druggist  or  from  us,    lOC.   in  stumps. 

THE  VAPO-CHESniEXE  CO.,     180  Folton  .St.,     New  York 

Lt^emiii^Miles  Building,    IHontreal,  Canada. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Dioest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Not  Far  WronR.— Septimus — "How  is  your 
little  girl,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

Mrs.  Smith — "My  little  hoy  is  quite  well,  I  thank 
you." 

Septimus — "Oh.  it's  a  boy!  I  knew  it  was  one  or 
the  other." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Going  Ip? 

Justice  has  a  streak  of  yellow,  for  she  grips  the 
little  fellow,  but  her  temper  seems  to  mellow  toward 
the  man  who's  higher  up. 

Tho  she  runs  to  fix  her  clutches  on  the  one  who 
steals  as  much  as  50  cents,  she  limps  on  crutches  to- 
ward the  man  who's  higher  up. 

If  the  duties  are  evaded,  quick  is  righteous  wrath 
paraded,  for  the  few  who  simply  aided — not  the  man 
who's  higher  up. 

'Tis  a  most  obnoxious  feature;  Justice  surely 
needs  a  teacher;  worst  of  sinners  not  the  creature, 
but  the  man  who's  higher  up. 

Little  chap  must  go  to  prison  for  a  crime  not  really 
his'n,  while  champagne  is  ever-fizzin"  for  tlie  man 
who's   higher  up. 

When  a  trust  is  caught  at  scheming.  Justice  takes 
its  menials,  seeming  not  to  e'en  be  faintly  dreaming 
of  the  man  who's  higher  up. 

Ever  calm  her  way  pursuing.  Justice  notes  what 
some  are  doing,  but  this  duty  is  eschewing  when  the 
man  is  higher  up. 

Justice  should  take  off  her  blinder,  to  the  smaller 
fry  be  kinder,  and.  before  her  or  behind  her,  grab 
that  man  who's  higher  up. 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledgr. 


Colonellzation. — The  Raleigh  .Ve-j'X  and  Ob- 
server asks:     "  What  is  a  Colonel?" 

Once,  when  some  one  asked  an  old  Georgia  darky 
that  question,  he  replied: 

"Well,  Suh,  dar's  lots  er  ways  ter  answer  dat.  I 
has  knowed  folks  what  wuz  bom  kunnels — de  thing 
ninnin'  in  de  blood  fer  ginerations  an"  ginerations; 
then  ag'in,  I  has  knowed  folks  what  wuz  desap- 
p'inted  ter  be  kunnels,  an'  others  what  wuz  made 
kunnels  by  bein'  kind  ter  de  culud  folks.  For  in- 
stance, any  man  what  gives  me  a  dollar,  or  even  a 
quarter,  I  never  fails  ter  call  'kunnel'  f'um  dat  time 
on!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Located. — Bill — "  I  see  the  mines  of  a  Montana 
town  have  a  combined  payroll  of  S.?, 000, 000  a  year." 

Jill — "They  must  be  Butte's  then." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A  Preliminary  Step. — "Why  in  emigrating  to 
America  have  you  planned  to  leave  your  youngest 
son  behind?" 

"  Oh,  I  guess  he'll  follow  later.  He  has  just  been 
appointed  cashier  in  a  Berlin  bank." — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blaetter. 


Affinities. — In  the  Hereafter  the  man  encountered 
a  singular  group  of  animals — two  or  three  beavers, 
an  otter,  and  some  seals,  all  shivering,  tho  the  climate, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  mild. 

"We  were  skinned  for  your  wife's  furs!"  they  ex- 
plained civilly,  upon  observing  his  perplexity. 

He  started  and  broke  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"So  was  I!"  quoth  he,  and  joined  them;  and 
thenceforth  they  wandered  on  together. — Puck. 


To  Add  Interest. — A  little  boy  was  killed  on  a 
viaduct  in  a  certain  Texas  city.  A  father  was  trying 
to  describe  him  to  his  little  son.  The  child  tried  to 
recall  the  dead  child,  and,  failing,  said  sorrowfully 
to  his  parent,  "  I  wish  it  had  been  Patty  O'Hagan^ 
I  know  hin." — The  Delineator. 


The  Philosophy  of  Kronomy. — Wise — "Don't 
get  foolish  just  Vjecause  you've  had  a  little  money 
left  to  you.     You'd  better  be  economical  now." 

Gailey — "Ah,  it's  too  hard." 

Wise — "  But  if  you  don't  live  economically  now 
you'll  have  to  later." 

Gailey — "Well,  it  isn't  .so  hard  to  be  economical 
when  you  have  to." — Catholic  Times. 


I  WANT  SOME  MORE 

J-J_Q  OATMEAL  has  created  many  Oliver  Twists; 
they  all  "want  more."  It  supplies  a  wholesome 
food  for  the  growing  boy  and  girl;  it  imparts  strength  to  the 
invalid  and  the  convalescent,  and  it  gives  nourishment  to  the 
old  and  feeble. 


H-O  is  not  ordinary  Rolled 
Oats.  There  is  a  mighty  difference 
between  H-O  Steam-cooked  Oat- 
meal and  Common  Raw  Rolled 
Oats — which  have  to  be  cooked  for 
at  least  sixteen  hours  before  they 
are  fit  to  be  eaten.  By  our  steam- 
cooking  process,  the  edible  part  of 
the  oat  is  directlv  acted  on  by  dry 
steam,  heated  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  boiling  water;  this 
renders  the  starch  soluble  and 
provides  a  food  ready  for  imme- 
diate digestion. 

An  ideal  food  for  everyone. 


Do  not  confuse  H-O  Oatmeal  with  the  ordinary  raw  oats  sold  under 
the  name  of  ««  Rolled  Oats"  or  "  Crushed  Oats."  H-O  Oatmeal 
is  never  sold  in  bulk  ;     it   is   free   from  dirt,  germs  and  all  impurities. 

H-O  Oatmeal  is  manufactured  from  the  highest  grade  of  selected  stock.  After  re- 
moving all  foreign  matter,  the  meat  of  the  oat  is  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  by  our  own  patented  process  is  cooked  for  several  hours  under  heavy  steam  pres- 
sure.   This  steam-cooking  dextrinizes  the  starch  and  renders  the  oats  easily  digestible. 

H-O  Oatmeal  is  ready  for  the  breakfast  table  after  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes' 
boiling,  and  provides  an  inviting  dish  of  sweet,  clean,  separate,  tender  kernels  in  place 
of  the  sticky,  soggy,  indigestible  mass  obtained  in  cooking  the  usual  "Rolled  Oats." 

Possibly  the  "  other  "  kind  may  seem  cheaper.  But  just  test  the  quality  of  H-O  Oatmeal 
and  compare  it  with  the  "  other"'  kind;  again,  weigh  a  package  of  HO  Oatmeal  as  against 
a  package  of  the  "  other  "  kind.  We  think  that  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  few  cents 
difference   is   well  expended  when  you  obtain  compound  interest  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for  H-O  OATMEAL 
There  Is  No  Other  "Just  As  Good" 


Burns  a  mantl 
like   giiH,  making  mis 
,  Hight  from  kerosene.  Odor- 
'JeMs,n<n8el<'i<H,ob8olutely  nafe. 
'100  candle   power,   16  hourH  on 
one  quart  of  kerosene., Best  and 
/Easiest  linht  on  the  eyes.  Gives  pure, 
''whitelight,  Requirea  nopeneratinK. 
Light  it  as  any  lamp,  and  have  n  per 
-     feet  light  instantly.      Burner  fits 
'    any   lamp,    including  tho   Kayo. 
Nothing  cumbersome  or  unsightly. 
Handsomo  in  appearance.    Different 
styles    for    homes,    Btoros,    faotories. 
offices,    lodge   rooms,    churches,   hnlls, 
etc.      Used  everywhere   by   best   peoi 
Batisfaotion  guaranteed  or  money  boc- 
All  Good  Dealers,  or  Direct. 
Bend  today   for  free  ratal  og. 
JOHN  S.  HOEL.i-JiDI*.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


•U-ALcL-NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT 

—  a    dainty    cream-mint    candy  —  is 
served  in  the  best  homes. 

As  a  confection  to  be  eaten  any 
hour,  or  as  an  after  dinner  refresh- 
ment. U-ALL-NO  mint  is  deliciously 
different  in  flavor  and  goodness. 

Sold  in  air-tight  tins  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists.  If  not  af  your 
dealers,  send  10  cents  for  a  liberal  box. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

Sole  Haken.  439  N.  12lh  St..  Philadelphia. 
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F="rt/V\ILY     Dcjc::TroR 


PONDS  EXTRACT 


'Til. 


SOOTHING  I      HEALING!      REFRESHING! 
Standard  (or  60  Yrart  " 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY 

POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meutluu  The  Litkkarv  Liiglst  wtjeii  writuiK  m  advert ist'rs. 
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Good  Enough 
to  Imitate 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  Barrington  Hall 
the  Baker-ized  Steel-cut  Coffee  mean  some- 
thing to  coffee  drinkers.  How  well  we  have 
succeeded  can  be  judged  by  its  many  imita- 
tions. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  explain  that  in 
reality  there  can  be  no  imitation  of  our  coffee. 

Every  part  of  our  process  is  patented,  ex- 
cept the  words  "steelcut"  (this  being  de- 
scriptive cannot  be)  and  by  its  unwarranted 
use  on  coffees  of  any  quality  or  kind,  un- 
scrupulous dealers  have  made  it  a  meaning- 
less term. 

If  you  have  been  persuaded  to  try  a  so- 
called  cut  coffee,  do  not  judge  Barrington 
Hall  by  it 

In  appearance  a  20c.  coffee  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  40c.  coffee.  The  imitator 
has  no  established  reputation  to  lose.  He  is 
satisfied  with  one  order  and  the  standing  that 
"  Steel-Cut "  Coffee  has  gained  by  its  connec- 
tion with  Barrington  Hall  helps  to  sell  his 
imitation. 

The  public's  loss  is  in  supposing  that  all 
steel-cut  coffees  are  the  same. 

If  you  have  gained  a  wrong  impression  of 
steel-cut  coffee,  or  if  you  have  never  tried 
the  only  genuine  steel-cut  coffee,  Barrington 
Hall,  here  is  an  opportunity  and  here  is  a 
photograph  of  the  package  in  which  it  is  sold. 


Opened 
by  you 


Barrin^tof^all 

For  sale  in  all  cities  and  most  towns  at  35 
to  40c.  per  pound,  according  to  locality. 
(Write  for  grocer  handling  it). 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  your  grocer's  name 

and  we  will  send  you  enough 

■d*^      Barrington  Hall  to  make 


Send      ^' 

to 
nearest 
office. 

BAKER 
IMPORTING  CO 

l-.M  Hudson  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y 
or  'Hi  .North  Second  St.        N^Si 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^V^ 

Sond  free   trial   can  of  Bar 


rintrton  Hall  Coffee  and   booklet 
as  advertised  (postpaid).      In  con- 
sideration I  give   my  grocer's  name 
(on  the  margin). 


6    cups    of   delicious 
coffee     and     our 
booklet  that  ex- 
plains why  ours 
is     different 
J)X    from  other 
^^      coffees. 


Mif  own  is 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams  ,;r:„e*^"  can*  bu^: 

cooking  recipe  sent  with  each  order.       8 — 16  lbs.  at  25c  per  lb. 

Forest  Home  Farm  Purcellville,  Virginia 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

-Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Impruved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


A  Legal  Distinction. — A  long-winded,  prosy 
counselor  was  arguing  a  technical  case  recently  before 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  had 
drifted  along  in  such  a  desultory  way  that  it  was 
hard  to  keep  track  of  what  he  was  trying  to  present, 
and  the  judge  had  just  vented  a  very  suggestive  yawn. 

"  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  am  not  unduly  trespass- 
ing on  the  time  of  this  court,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a 
suspicion  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

"There  is  some  difference,"  the  judge  quietly  ob- 
served, "between  trespassing  on  time  and  encroach- 
ing on  eternity." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


High  Tension. — ' 

I  strung  person." 


My  husband  was  a  very  high- 


"  Yes.     I've  heard  he  was  hung  on  Pike's  Peak." 
-Harper's  Weekly. 


'Hear   about    Perkins? 


A  Literary   Accident. 

Pretty  tough." 

"No.     What.?" 

"The  poor  fellow  dropt  into  the  vernacular, 
bumped  against  a  hard  word  and  split  his  infinitive." 
—Life. 


Too  Honest. — Mrs.  Youngbride — "Mrs.  Smith 
says  there  is  lots  of  cream  on  her  milk-bottles  every 
morning.     Why  is  there  never  any  on  yours?" 

The  Milkman — "  I'm  too  honest,  lady,  that's 
why.  I  fills  my  bottles  so  full  that  there  ain't  never 
no  room  left  for  cream." — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

December  27. — Ex- President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua, 
arrives  in  Mexico  on  the  Mexican  gunboat  Gen- 
eral Guerrero. 

December  28. — Grand  Vizier  Hilmi  Pasha  and  the 
Turkish  Cabinet  resign. 

December  30. — Delagrange,  in  a  Bleriot  monoplane, 
flies  124  miles  in  2  hours  and  32  minutes  in  France. 


Domestic 

Washington 

December  26. — President  Taft  gives  out  an  official 
definition  of  the  word  "whisky." 

December  30. — Attorney-General  Wickersham  files 
a  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  asking  for  a  re- 
ceiver for  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and 
charging  it  with  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

General 

December  24. — At  Topeka,  Kan.,  Federal  Judge 
Pollock  declares  the  Kansas  Bank  Guaranty  Law 
void. 

The  Explorer's  Club  expel  Dr.  Cook,  condemning 
his  story  of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  McKinley  as  a  fraud. 

Miss  Jean  Clemens,  younger  daughter  of  Mark 
Twain,  dies  at  Redding,  Conn. 

December  26. — Frederic  Remington,  the  artist, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  after  an 
operation  for  appendicitis. 
A  severe  snowstorm  sweeps  over  New  England 
and  eastern  New  York,  doing  great  damage  along 
the  coast. 

December  27. — In  a  speech  in  New  York  Chief 
Forester  Pinchot  warns  the  public  against  private 
exploitation  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  striking  switchmen  in  the  Northwest  reject 
the  terms  offered  by  the  railroads,  thus  continu- 
ing the  strike. 

December  29. — Wu  Ting  Fang,  retiring  Chinese 
Minister,  sails  for  Europe. 


First  Mortgage  Bonds 

5%  to  6% 

Mortgages  secured  by  high-class  improved  Atlanta 
real  estate  make  the  safest  investments,  because  you 
hold  a  trust  or  loan  deed  for  the  actual  security,  which 
is  always  double  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  fire  in- 
surance equal  to  the  loan,  with  loss  payable  to  lender. 

Ours  are  doubly  safe,  because  we  always  place  them 
on  property  with  a  steady  rental  value.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  no  client  of  ours  has  lost  a  Dollar  on  our 
mortgages  The  leading  Life  Insurance  Companies 
have  been  lending  on  Atlanta  real  estate  for  twenty 
years. 

Write  to-day  for  detailed  information,  and  "Views 
of  Atlanta  " 

We  refer  to  the  Lowry  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

DUNSON  &  GAY,  409  Equitable 

ATUNTA  GEORGIA 


EDUCATOR 
CRAG 


^O^C/ti 


\ 


are  the  most  delicious  and  nu- 
tritious crackers  made,  and  in 
order  to  have  you  know  this  we 
wish  to  send  you 

A  Box  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
your  grocer's  name,  if  you  please,  and 
the    box    will    be    forwarded    at    once. 

Most  good  grocers  keep  Educator  C raclc- 
ers.  If  yours  don't,  and  won't  get  them 
for  you,  we'll  supply  you  direct. 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co. 

2i!6  Tretnont  Street       -      •      Boston,  Mass. 


It  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 

Mail  postal  ■with  address  for  particulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Bo.v  16,    CMiiton,  Ohio 


(tut^ftaaeoi  REDUCES 
40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  s°A?s 

So  confident  am  I  that  simpiv  wearing  it  will 
permanently  remove  all  superfluous  fleso  that  I 
mail  itfrce,  without  deposit.  When  you  see  your 
shapeliness  speedily  returning  I  know  you  will 
buy  it.  Try  It  at  my  expense.   Write  to-day. 

DDflC    DIIDUC  l>ept-  904  ifo.  1800 
rnUri  DUnilO  Broadway,  New  York 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
statids  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  L"ndTs:;^U. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Nation-Wide  Market 
For  High-Grade  Realty 

THE  220,000  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest  have  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  active  and  disc  riminating 
purchasers  of  the  better  class  of  Real 
Estate. 

In  our  Real  Estate  Department,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of  every  month, 
we  present  a  great  many  high-class 
realty  offerings.  Our  readers  have 
been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  and  the  profitable  patron- 
age they  have  extended  to  advertisers 
in  this  department  has  earned  for  The 
Digest  the  hearty  indorsement  of  a 
number  of  the  best  known  Real  Estate 
dealers  in  the  land. 

If  you  have  for  sale  a  cottage,  a 
country  estate,  a  farm  or  a  piece  of 
good-value  property  of  any  description, 
write  to  us  to-day  for  details  of  an  in- 
expensive way  of  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  fellow  readers.  Simply 
address  a  post  card,  requesting  further 
information  to  "Real  Estate  Depart- 
ment," The  Litertu'y  Digest,  New  York. 

Next  Real  Estate  Number  Feb.  5th 

WATCH   FOR  IT 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tills  column,  to  decide  questions  coneerninp  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  VVapruaiis  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


twrnquirers  desiring  prompt  ansivers  will  he  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  poataye. 

"G.  C.  B.,"  Bode,  la. — "Kindlv-  pive  the  correct 
spelling  and  pronunci.ition  of  '  Philii)iiine'  and  'Fili- 
pino' ?" 

The  correct  spelling?  are  as  given  here,  and  the 
pronunciations  are  as  follows:  fil'i-pin,  (i  as  in  it); 
fil"i-pi'no,   (third  i  as  in  machine,  o  as  in  note). 

"S.  F.  M.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — The  drama  of 
"  Tngomar"  is  the  work  of  Baron  Eligius  Franz  Josef 
Miinch-Bellinghausen,  an  Austrian  dramatist,  whose 
pseudonym  was  Friedrich  Halm.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous,  well-received  plays. 

"L.  J.  L.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "Please  state  what 
part  of  speech  'direct'  is,  in  the  sentence:  'Mexico 
may  be  reached  by  steamer,  direct  from  New  York  or 
by  way  of  Havana,  her  chief  ports  being  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico.' " 

"Direct"  in  this  instance  is  an  adverb,  modifying 
the  verb  "may  be  reached."  It  is  one  of  the  various 
modifiers  of  the  verb,  and  indicates  that  the  journey 
may  be  made  "by  direct  course,"  as'may  be  seen  in 
the  sentence,  "He  went  direct  to  France." 

"  L.  y.  F,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "  I  can  not  locate 
the  word  '  orthodantiste '  in  the  dictionary.  Please 
state  its  meaning." 

The  term  is  probably  a  trade  term  coined  as  a  de- 
rivative of  the  word  "orthodontia  "  which  is  a  form 
of  dental  surgery  that  has  to  do  with  the  mechanical 
treatment  necessary  to  correct  irregularity  and  faulty 
positions  of  the  teeth.  "Orthodontist"  would  more 
nearly  conform  to  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

"J.  A.  E.,  "  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  In  the  enumeration 
of  the  names  of  various  persons,  may  the  abbrevia- 
tion 'etc'  be  correctly  used  to  indicate  other  persons 
who  are  not  specifically  mentioned?" 

The  use  of  the  abbreviation  "etc."  in  connection 
with  this  is  incorrect,  as  it  applies  to  other  things  of 
any  particular  class  or  kind.  The  correct  expression 
would  be  "et  al.,"  meaning,  "and  others,"  and  hence 
it  is  used  to  indicate  other  persons. 


Send  Me  $1.00 

For  Two 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 


with  the   (liHtinct  unilerstaudinfj 
that  the  ties  I  furnish  will  not 
sliow  pin   holes  or  wrinkle  up 
like  ordinary  silk  or  satin  tics. 

If  they  do  back  goes  your 
money. 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie 
question  for  a  \onii  time  aud  have 
solved  the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Poplin; 
are  2  inches  wide  aud  4G  inches  Ions: 
are  reversible  (double  wear),  and  I 
guarantee  them  to  outwoarany  of  the 
high-priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades : 
Dark  blue,  black,  green,  red,  white, 
brown  and  gray. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  75c  to  $1.00  for  them  in  sell- 
ing by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  me  yon  not 
only  save  money  but  the  annoyance 
of  shopping,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  a  high-grade  article. 

My  interesting  booklet  covering 
my  entire  line  of  men's  furnishing 
goods  will  be  sent  you  free  for  pos- 
tal request. 

My  business  is  done  direct  with 
the  consumer.  I  employ  no  sales- 
men nor  agents.  I  manufacture 
myself  or  buy  in  large  quantities 
at  the  manufacturer's  price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at 
first  cost  prices,  and  money  back 
every  time  if  customer  is  dissat- 
isfied. 


C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street        Troy,   N.  Y. 


5£INVESTMENTSI6§ 


We  can  offer  no  better  evidence  of  the  stability  of  our  First 
Farm  Mortgages  than  the  fact  that  banks  and  trust  companies, 
business  and  professional  men,  as  well  as  people  of  moderate 
means   invest  their  funds   therein.     !i^%   and  6%. 

Write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list 

E.  J.  LANDER   &   CO..   Minneapolis.   Minn. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECtJRF.r)  or  fee  returned, 
icnd  sketch  for  free  report  its  to  patent- 
ihility.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT  JO 
NViiNT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
.anted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
1.ARS  offered  fnr  one  invention;  ^16.000  for 
ithera.  Piitents  Be<-ure<l  by  us  i.d\'ertiscd 
ree  in  World's  I'mereBs;  snmiile  free. 
I'ictor  J.  Evans  &  Co..849  "F."  Washington, 

>ATENT  TOUH  IDEAS.  «S..'')00  offered  for 
»ne  invention.  Book  **  How  to  Obtain  a 
>atent  "  and  "What  to  Invent  "  sent  free, 
iend  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
latentabilit.v.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
urned.  We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
,t  our  expense.    Eitablished  16  years. 

Chiindlee*  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
85  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
lOoks  for  Jnventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ix  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  R  LAOEY 
)ept.  63.       NXiishingtoii.  D.  C.       Estab.  1869. 


•A TENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "Wh.it 
nd  How  to  Invf'nt— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
'atents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
J.  E.  Vroomun,  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


'atents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
looks  free.  Rates  reasoniible.  Hiirhest  ref- 
ren'-es  Best  results.  Watson  E.  C'oleinan, 
'atent  Lawyer,  612  F  St..  Washington.  1).  C. 


iUGENE  C.  BP.OWN.  Enaineer  and  Attor- 
ley  at  Law,  401  Victor  BIdg.,  Washinetoii. 
).  C.  9  years  Examiner,  U  S.  Patent  Office, 
iend  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 

PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee 
lest  rates,  references  an'l  restilts.  Frei 
.earches.  i).  SWIFT  &  CO. 

Washington 


Free 
I).  C. 


FOR    MEN 

WEAR  A  FURLINED  OVERCOA  I'.  We 
ell  direct  at  wholi~iab!  prices.  SSOforacoat 
if  Kersey  cloth,  lined  with  muskrat:  p' r- 
ian  lamb  collar.  Retailers  ask  S.50.  Fit 
nd  workmanship  guaranteed.  Sen  I  size; 
fe  will   ship  coat   CO  I),   for  in-P"ctiou. 

„   l.M PORTERS  FUR  COMPANY 
4  West  22d  Street  New  York. 


[ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

INDEXING, ORASSISTANT  EDITORIAL 
work  desired  by  a  man  of  ability,  education, 
and  experience.  Arthur  A.  Brooks,  146 
Hicks  Street.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED    IMMEDIATELY-RAILWAY 

Mail  Clerks.  Many  Spring  Examinations. 
Commencement  salary  $800.  Free  scholar- 
shiris.  Write  for  Schedule  of  examinations. 
J' rankl  in  Inst  itute,DptO,.56,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

WANTED  — College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona.  Nevada.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles Siin  Francisco 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5%  to  S\4%  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Hunkers,  Trust  Comiianies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
soun<i  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bfirids  we  offer  for  sale.  Municiftal  and 
School  Bon'ls  to  return  greatest  >  ield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds,  Building 
Honrla  b.'ised  on  Real  Estate  Securit.\, 
W.'itei  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  f'OIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ER N_OAj.IB'ORNIA^  Los     Angeles.    Cal. 

AN  INVES'TMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  netsajg  to  7;.  Not  affected 
by  trustsor  p.mics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value  From  $500 upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
•BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES," 
Monadnock  Building.  Chicago. 

WE  MAKE  ANT)  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FAKM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
section'*  of  the  Statu  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTKItN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO..     P.  O    Hox  277,      Shawnee.  Oklahoma 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money; refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  Collection  Skuvice, 
66  St-tte  Detroit,  Michigan. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  regarding  good 
country  and  suburban  Real  Estate  for  sale. 
Not  particular  about  location,  but  must  be 
high  class.  Address,  stating  full  particulars, 
price  and  terms.  Box  23,'5,  Literary  Digest. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


BOND  INVE-;TMENTS.-,'i*to6  .  Muni- 
cipal anil  ('oriioralion— safest  for  small 
investors.  GEO.  M.  SEWARD  A  CO." 
B. inkers,  110  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE    AUTOMATIC   HYDRAULIC   RAM 
pumps  water  bv  water  power- no  attention 
-no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed      Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


Never  Before  Offered;  Rebuilt  Underwoods, 
Olivers,  Remingtons,  others.  $I5to$3»;  worth 
double;  sent  allowing  trial.  (Est.  IWl'.  Con- 
solidated Typewriter  Exc,  245  B'way.  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  retinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

Tvpewriters. —Hammond,  Franklin.  $10.00; 
Remington,  $1200;  Smith  Premier.  *15.00 
Oliver.  $29.n0  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch..Rm.37.217W.12.-)thSt.N.Y. 


FOK  WRITERS 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPEECHES.  Lee- 
tures.  Essays,  arguments  etc.  General 
Research.  Translations.  Programs  ar- 
ranged. Revision  and  Disposal  of  Manu- 
scripts. Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau,  58  Morningside  Avenue,  New  York. 

WE  CRITICISE  AND  SELL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS  AND  PLAYS.  20  rears'  experi- 
ence. Refer  to  any  New  York  editor  or 
publisher.  Send  for  circulars  (L) 
EDMOND  PICTON  LITERARY  AGENCY 
25  West  42d  Street. New  York  Ci t.^ . 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literarv  advice 
correct  MSS  ,  and  look  up  ancestors 
Bureau  of  Research.  New  Albany.  Ind 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE  ! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  made!  See  the  Page  Knot  — fAe  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  I'ago 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  JuhI  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  V\irp  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F  Adrian,  Michigan. 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE. 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  rlelicious,  freKli  daily. 

.V10-20-30-.')0lb.  boxes  at  '20c.  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville.  Virginia 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decornlions. 
Special  '1  wo  8  in.  x  lU  in.  enlargements  fnr 
75o  with  order  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ini^  and  Erilari^ing.  Recninr  price  list  *,ic 
stamp.  ROBT    I..   .lOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Burre.  Pii 


AUTHORS     SEEKING      A    PUBLISHER 

should  communicate  with 

The,  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

ViSil  Tribune  Building. New  York  City 

"HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK" 
New,  copyrighted  work,  free  for  postal  to 
BROADWAYPUBLISHINGCO.,  835  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

SPEAKERS  I  DEBATERS  !  If  >ou  have  no 
facilities  at  hand  for  obtaining  technical 
and  unusual  data  consult  us.  Literary  Aid 
Bureau. 17:iO  Bn^adway.  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


niovliii;  Plctiir<>H,  ptc. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Film 
Views,  Magic  Lanterns.  Slides,  and  similar 
Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Magic  Machines,  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  A  Co.,    S09  *  ilbcrt  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


4ieneiil«K.T 

1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms  in  onr 
new  Oataloiiue.  l.<5  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  IScents.  Research  and  Pub- 
li-hing.  Frank  Allaben  Genkalooical 
Co.,  3  West  4'2d  Street,  Now  York. 


KENNELS 


IN  BUYING  nOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THK  BK8T 
Wo  hnvo  th<»m  for  rhIcv  F!nBltHh  Spttpra, 
Irinh  8<'tt*'r«  jin<J  PoiDt«'rH.  Dor*)  wpII 
triiinf^d  on  Utinil,  It!Tfff»<|  GrouHP.ottv  Yoiinir 
stork  for  Hnln,  The  HncMt  ki'Doel  of  hifcth- 
claHHcd  liird-dntfH  in  Ami'ricH. 

V     H  .    F  K  t:  E  L 
Lioogootee.  Indiann 


Oui  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrtUnfe  Ui  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory!  | Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


read  about  the  grand  tour  to  and  through  California — Up 

or  down  that  entrancing  sweep  of  Pacific  shore — Capped  by  a 

I  pleasurable  jaunt  over  the  "Wonder  Way"  through  the  majestic 

Cascades,  Olympics  and  Rockies  —  On  one  of  the  five  superb 

daily  electric-lighted,  steam-heated,  transcontinental  trains  of  the 

Northern   Pacific  R'y 

"The  Scenic  Highway  through  the  Land  of  Fortune" 

^You  can  roll  along  the  North  Bank  of  the  mighty  Columbia  River,  or  delve 
through  the  snow-capped  mountains.  ^  You  can  visit  such  interesting  and 
enterprising  cities  as  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane and  many  others.  ^You  can  see  such  marvel- 
ously  productive  country  as  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  ^  You 
can  start  from,  or  arrive  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  in 
the  same  Northern  Pacific  train  that  carries  you 
through  these  sights  and  scenes  that  rival  the  world. 
•IWill  you  not  "clip  the  slip"  and  send  it  today? 
The  delights  of  the  trip  will  be  spread  before  you  by 
return  mail.     Address 

A.  M.  CLCLAND,  General  Passenger  Agent 
ST   PAUL.  MINN 


NORTH    COAST   LIMITED 


-■•CRACK    TRAIN    OF  THE    NORTHWEST' EXCLUSIVELY   FIRST 

NATIONAL    PARK    SEASON      1910        JUNE    15   TO   SEPTEMBER    15 


TRAVELTHROUGH  OLD 


\A/ITH  its  sunshine 
and  flowers, 
its  animated  life  and 
romantic  people,  its 
grand  cathedrals  and 
ancient  ruins,  MEXICO 
is  more  charming  than 
Europe,  more  pictur- 
esque  than  the  Old 
World,  more  beautiful 
than  the  gardens  of 
the  Orient. 

QATES'    I8.h    An- 
nual Mexico  Tours 
will  travel  by  private 


Winter  Tours 

to  the 

American 
Mediterranean 


Circle   tours   from  and  back 
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train  of  stateroom,  drawing-room  Pullmans  and  ob- 
servation cas.     Dining  car  service  throughout. 

I  HREE  leisurely  "Daylight"  Tours,  starting  Janu- 
*    ary  27,  February  5  and  15,  1910.    Night  travel 

through  scenic  Old  Mexico  practically  eliminated. 

^^ANY  special  features,  including  Kuins  at  Teo- 
tihuacan.  Lake  Chapala,  Ruins  of  Mitla,  etc. 

Yucatan  and  Ruins  of  Uxmal    can  be  included  if 

desired. 

I   HE  Grand  Canyon  of   Arizona  and   Petrified 

Forests  are  included  in  the  itinerary. 

/^PTIONAL   extension    of   the  Tour   to  include 
^■^  California  if  desired. 

Program  giving  full  information  on  request. 

CHARLES   H.  GATES,  Toledo,  O. 


to  your  home  city  by  water  ^ 
and  rail  via  New  York  City 

Let  us  plan  your  trip  via 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Steamship  Lines 

Florida,  Carol  inas,  Georgia,  San  Do- 
mingo via  CLYDE  LINE  ;  Texas.  Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific  Coast  points;  Florida- 
West  Coast,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
via  MALLORY  LINE;  Porto  Rico. 
cruises  to  and  around  the  Island  via 
PORTO  RICO  LINE;  Nassau-Cuba- 
Mexico-Yucatan,  with  rail  connec- 
tions for  interior  cities,  direct  service 
via  WARD  LINE 

Attractive  Winter  Rates 
Liberal  Stop-Over  Privileges 


Address  District  OfBccs 
192  Washington  St..  Bos- 
ton ;  203  South  Clark  St., 
Chicaero;  629  Chestnut  St.. 
Phil.-idel  phia ;  290  Broadway 
New  York. 


Holy  Land  and  Passion  Play 


Cruise  of  the  Mediterranean 

Positively  acknowledged   to   be  the    best  Tour 

ever  offered  the   American   People.     There  is 

NOTHING  BETTER 


Ol'R    OWN    STEAMBOAT    FOR    nHIS    TRIP 

New  ideas  introduced  and  a  number  of  unusually 
attractive  features  added.  The  itinerary  has  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  discrimination  by  men 
who  have  been  over  the  ground  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions.  Nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  your- 
self. The  man  in  charge  does  the  worrying. 
Personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Gross  with  his 
staff  of  experienced  men.  Greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  at  the  least  fatigue. 

Starting  April  2d  and  May  4th,  1910 

14th  Tour.     30  Years'  Experience 

64  to  127  days.  Rates  $581  to  $1270 


SAFETY 

Steamship  Unexcelled 

Best  Dragomans  in 
Palestine 


COMFORT 

No  Extras 

Best  Hotels 

Most    Comfortable  Berths 

Best   Seats  at   Passion  Finest  Sightseeing 

Play  Arrangements 

500  REFERENCES 

"  Itinerary  and  descriptive  matter  mailed  Free  on  request. 
You  must  see  this  to  know  what  we  offer  you.     Then  you 
can  decide.    Limit  146  persons     Parties  are  forming  now. " 
' '  IVrite  me  to-day  ' ' 


FRANK  A.  GROSS, 
302  Ellicott  Square 


'Gross  Tours" 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


More  Than  One  Million  Read- 
ers Accustomed  to  Winter 
Travel — More  Than  One  Mil- 
lion Readers  who  are  Accus- 
tomed to  Consult  the  "Travel 
and  Resort  Directory." 

'  I  ^HIS  vast  public  represents  the  lead- 
-*-  ing  and  most  influential  members 
of  the  business  and  professional  classes, 
including: 

65,360  Business  Men  and  Manufacturers 
38,600  Lawyers 

17,200  Bankers  and  Bank  Directors 
37,550  Physicians 

Besides  Railroad  and  Government 
Officers,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Druggists,  Architects,  Dentists, 
etc.  Not  only  an  immense  circulation 
of  220,000  weekly,  but  a  circulation 
of  practically  100  per  cent,  value  to 
the  tour  and  resort  advertisers. 

For  twenty  years  The  Literary 
Digest's  circulation  has  been  recog- 
nized as  indispensable  for  tour,  trans- 
portation and  resort  advertising. 

In  our  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
we  printed  during  1909,  33,611  lines 
of  advertising. 

Quality  and  quantity  combined  with 
our  low  rate  of  about  one-half  a  cent 
per  line  per  thousand  circulation  make 
The  Literary  Digest  invaluable  to 
the  leading  travel  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


EFFECT  OF  PINCHOT'S  DISMISSAL 

THE  gravity  of  the  crisis  that  confronts  the  Republican  party 
in  the  President's  dismissal  of  the  Chief  Forester  may  be 
seen  in  tlie  fact  that  the  very  party  organs  which  would  prefer  peace 
are  predicting  trouble.  The  New  York  /'^vjj  (Rep.)  says  in  its 
Wasliington  correspondence  that  the  President's  summary  act  is 
"sure  to  lead  to  many  harsh  words  in  Congress,  and  to  much  bit- 
terness of  feeling  throughout  the  country,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
party  leaders,  and  the  New  York  Trihiiiic  (Rep.)  not  only  coin- 
cides in  this,  but  reports  that  "on  the 
subject  of  a  party  split"  Republicans  in 
Washington  "regard  the  situation  as  ex- 
ceedingly serious."  And  if  such  words 
are  used  in  Republican  organs,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  what  the  Independent 
and  Democratic  papers  say.  Here  is  the 
chief  lieutenant  of  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign of  conservation,  the  "Apollo  of 
the  tennis  cabinet."  the  man  who  could 
run  into  President  Roosevelt's  office  or 
private  den  almost  at  will,  now  not  merely 
out  of  favor  with  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion, but  actually  dismissed  from  office 
for  insubordination.  The  VV'ashington 
correspondent  of  tiie  New  York  Tiiiies 
(Ind.  Dem.)  sketches  the  seriousness  of 
this  break  as  follows  : 

"There  are  a  good  many  political  ob- 
servers in  Washington  who  regard  the 
affair  as  the  first  definite  movement  in 
the  splitting-up  of  the  Republican  parly. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  Administration 
circles  that  the  ultra-Roosevelt  men  have 
been  playing  for  such  a  l)reak  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  now  it  has  come  they  will 
take  the  field  at  once,  with  brass  bands 
and  banners,  charging  the  President  witii 
being  recreant  to  his  pledges  and  an 
apostate  from  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
It  is  a  case,  in  Republican  politics,  of 
'after  this  the  deluge.' 

"It  is  evident  that  the  Administration 
is  much  concerned  over  the  matter,  but  there  are  friends  of  the 
President  who  are  saying  to-night  that  the  effect  will  not  be  so  bad 
after  all.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  that  Mr.  Taft 
is  failing  to  support  the  Roosevelt  policies  can  hardly  stand  in 
view  of  the  message  he  sent  to  Congress  to-day,  which  clearly  went 
farther  in  its  demand  for  corporation  control  than  anything  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ever  proposed.  If  now,  they  say,  the  President  comes 
with  a  conservation  message  relatively  as  strong  as  to-day's,  and 
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goes  ahead  steadily  to  carry  his  recommendations  through,  lie  will 
be  in  position  to  defy  all  his  ultra-Koosevelt  accusers  and  let  the 
results  iie  lias  accomplished  answer  the  charges. 

"That  may  serve  the  purpose  as  far  as  the  main  body  of  the 
Kepul)lican  party  is  concerned.  But  there  is  bound  to  be  a  consid- 
erable element  from  the  insurgent  country  that  will  go  with  Mr. 
Pinchot.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  now  how  this  element  can  ever  get  back 
into  the  party,  and  the  prospect  seems  rather  to  be  for  a  split  that 
will  make  an  effort  to  show  itself  in  force  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  1912.  and,  failing  that,  will  drift  into  the  Democratic  party." 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ainerican  goes  still  further 

and  claims  to  know  that  Pinciiot  and 
Roosevelt  have  been  in  constant  corre- 
spondence during  the  controversy  over 
Ballinger,  and  that  the  Forester's  con- 
duct has  been  advised  by  the  hunter  in 
Africa.     We  read  : 

"The  figure  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
looms  up  directly  behind  Gifford  Pinchot. 
The  two  are  firm  and  fast  friends. 
Pinchot  stands  for  the  one  concrete  ac- 
complislnnent  of  the  Roosevelt  .Admin- 
istration— conservation  of  the  national 
reserves.  Roosevelt  brought  forward  this 
issue,  and  stood  Pinchot  up  as  its  expo- 
nent under  his  direction.  The  Pinchot 
methods  are  the  Roosevelt  methods,  and 
it  was  the  refusal  of  Secretary  IJallinger 
to  follow  the  methods  of  the  last  Admin- 
istration which  first  caused  tlie  break 
now  known  as  the  Ballinger-Pinciiot 
controversy. 

"Lined  up  belund  Pinchot  now  are  all 
the  Roosevelt  old  guard.  Pinchot  and 
Roosevelt  have  been  in  constant  corre- 
spondence since  the  latter  left  the  country. 
The  American  correspondent  has  infor- 
mation that  Roosevelt  has  advised  Pin- 
chot throughout  his  controversy  with  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  there  are 
not  lacking  evidences  to-niglii  that  the 
dismissal  of  Pinciiot,  however  dictated 
by  circumstances,  will  be  accepted  by 
Roosevelt    and    his   friends    as  a  direct 

slap  at  him 

"Pinchot  was  the  last  shining  light  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Administration  of  Taft.  Now  he  is  gone  and  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  is  but  a  memory. 

"It  is  iiardly  strange,  therefore,  that  among  the  Pinchot  adher- 
ents his  dismissal  is  regarded  as  as  much  a  reflection  on  Roosevelt 
as  it  is  a  blow  at  Pinchot.  Pinchot's  position  would  be  stronger 
had  he  not  made  his  dismissal  inevitable  by  the  letter  that 
he  caused  to  i)e  read  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  which   violated  an 
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executive  order  against  the  dissemination  of  information  by  sub- 
ordinates, and  reflected  upon  tiie  President's  official  vindication 
of  Ballinger  in  tlie  matter  of  the  Glavis  charges. 

"But  the  Pinciict  men  are  charging  to-night  tliat  Pincitot  was 
slated  to  go  anyhow  and  he  forced  the  issue. 

"Among  the  Pinchot  men  in  Washington  there  is  rejoicing; 
among  the  Administration  men  gloom.  Roosevelt  will  be  back  in 
June,  by  which  time  the  investigation  of  liallinger  will  be  fully 
under  way.     Pinchot's  friends  say  he  will  now  have  a  free  hand, 


A   ONE   YEAR  S    EVOLUTION, 

— Johnson,  in  Collier's  Weekly. 

that  he  can  d®  many  things  to  bring  out  ail  the  facts  that  would 
have  been  impossible  had  he  remained  in  office. 

"  Rumors  were  renewed  that  there  is  a  growing  coolness  between 
Taft  and  Roosevelt,  tliat  they  were  not  the  l)est  of  friends  when 
the  former  President  left  for  Africa. 

"It  is  being  told  openly  how  Roosevelt  desired,  as  llieoiiiy  favor 
at  tlie  hands  of  Taft,  tlie  retention  in  the  Cabinet  of  James  R.  (iar- 
field,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  worked  in  harmony  witli 
Pinchot,  and  whose  supplanting  by  Mr.  Ballinger  led  to  the  row 
which  resulted  to-night  in  Pinchot's  dismissal. 

"There  is  a  feeling  that  big  politics  is  in  the  air,  and  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  convince  Colonel  Roosevelt  that  this  is  a  blow 
at  his  prestige  to  bring  him  raging  into  the  fight. 

"Those  who  are  looking  for  war  see  in  tlie  action  of  the  House 
to-day  in  overthrowing  Cannon  and  depriving  him  of  the  right  to 
name  the  House  investigators  of  Ballinger,  reserving  that  right  for 
the  House  itself,  an  indication  of  wliat  is  to  come. 

"Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  imme- 
diate chief  of  Pinchot,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  dismissing 
Pinchot  and  his  two  associates,  and  he  did  it  in  the  fewest  words 
possible.  Now  there  is  a  rumor  that  Mr.  Wiison  himself  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  with  which  Pinchot  has  been  treated,  and 
that  he  will  resign  from  the  Cabinet  within  a  short  time 

"  It  will  be  seen,  putting  all  these  things  together,  .  .  .  that  the 
President  is  riding  on  a  sea  of  trouble,  with  a  Congressional  election 
not  twelve  months  off  and  his  Administration  not  a  year  old  yet." 

The  removal  of  the  Forester  was  due  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Senator  Dolliver  last  week,  to  be  read  in  the  Senate,  justifying 
the  action  of  two  of  his  subordinates  who  have  been  supplying  the 
press  with  material  for  attacks  on  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  doing  this,  Mr.  Pinchot  argued,  Messrs.  Price  and  Shaw  "broke 
no  law  and  at  worst  were  guilty  only  of  the  violation  of  official 
propriety."     He  said,  in  their  defense  : 

"Messrs.  Price  and  Shaw  were  confronted  by  an  extraordinary 
situation.  Information  had  come  to  them  which  convinced  them 
that  the  public  interests  in  a  matter  within  the  line  of  their  official 
duties  were  in  grave  danger  at  the  hands  of  fraudulent  claimants 
to  these  coal  lands. 

"Action  through  the  usual  official  cliannels,  and  finally  even  an 
appeal  to  the  President,  had  resulted  (because  of  what  I  believe 
to  have  been  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  facts)  in  eliminating 
from  the  Government  service  in  the  person  of  Glavis  the  most 
vigoroia-s  defender  of  the  people's  interests.      Fuithermore,   the 


refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assume  responsibility  in 
the  cases  had  left  their  conduct  wholly  in  the  hands  of  subordinates, 
each  of  whom  was  apparently  committed  in  favor  of  patenting  these 
claims. 

"Finally,  from  the  report  as  a  whole,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  action  of  Price  and  Shaw  was  taken  with  the  single  object 
of  protecting  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  clear  not  only  that  they  acted  from  a  high  and  unselfish  sense  of 
public  duty,  but  that  they  deliberately  chose  to  risk  their  official 
position  rather  than  permit  what  they  believed  to  be  the  wrongful 
loss  of  public  property. 

"You  asked  me  what  recommendation  I  would  make  to  Secretary 
Wilson  as  to  Price  and  Shaw.  Without  hesitation  I  shall  take  the 
position  that  their  action  violated  a  rule  of  propriety  as  between 
the  Departments.  It  deserved  a  reprimand  and  has  received  one. 
But  I  shall  recommend,  likewise  without  hesitation,  that  no  further 
action  in  their  case  be  required." 

The  President,  however,  failed  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light 
way.  As  tlie  case  of  the  two  subordinates  was  still  under  consid- 
eration by  him,  he  took  the  Forester's  public  estimate  of  their 
merits  and  punishment  as  highly  improper,  and  as  an  affront  to  his 
office  as  President.  Further,  Mr.  Pinchot  had  referred  to  Glavis, 
recently  dismissed  by  the  President,  as  "the  most  vigorous  de- 
fender of  the  people's  interests,"  which  was  hardly  complimentary 
to  the  man  who  dismissed  him,  and  who  was  elected  to  be  himself 
chief  defender  of  those  interests  ;  and,  finally,  the  Forester's  letter 
was  a  direct  defiance  of  a  recent  order  forbidding  just  such  com- 
munications. So  tlie  President  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pinchot, 
separating  him  from  his  office  : 

"Your  letter  was  in  effect  an  improper  appeal  to  Congress  and 
the  puiilic  to  excuse  in  advance  the  guilt  of  your  subordinates  be- 
fore I  could  act,  and  against  my  decision  in  the  Glavis  case  before 
the  whole  evidence  on  which  tliat  was  based  could  be  considered. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  regard  what  has  happened  only  as  a  personal 
reflection,  so  that  I  could  pass  it  over  and  take  no  official  cogni- 
zance of  it.  But  other  and  higher  considerations  must  govern  me. 
When  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  elected  me  as  President  they 
placed  me  in  an  office  of  the  higliest  dignity  and  charged  me  with 
the  duty  of  maintaining  that  dignity  and  proper  respect  for  the 
office  on  the  part  of  my  subordinates.  Moreover,  if  I  were  to  pass 
over  this  matter  in  silence  it  would  be  most  demoralizing  to  the 
discipline  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

"By  your  own  conduct  you  have  destroyed  your  usefulness  as  a 
helpful  subordinate  of  the  Government,  and  it  therefore  now  be- 
comes my  duty  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  remove 
you  from  your  office  as  the  Forester." 


VANK     IHE   BOODLE  —  OR  THE  SPIRIT  OF    I909-IO. 

— Grue  in  the  Des  Moines  News. 
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MR.  TAFTS  PLAN  TO  CONTROL  TRUSTS 
AND   RAILROADS 

PRESS  comment  on  the  President's  special  message  of  last 
week  centers  chiefly  on  two  points,  his  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Court  of  Commerce,  and  his 
advocacy  of  Federal  incorporation  tor  industrial  companies  doing 


Copyrighud,  1910,  by  Keppler  4  Schwfirzmamu 

THE   FALSE   ALARM. 

Set  for  March  4,  1909,  and  it  hasn't  gone  off  yet. 

—  From  Piick. 

an  interstate  business.  In  addition  to  tlie  creation  of  a  commerce 
court,  which  would  supplement  and  facilitate  the  work  of  tlie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commision,  the  President  recommends  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Commission's  own  powers  in  several  directions.  He 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  in- 
creased railroad  rates,  and  to  forbid  the  increases  if  on  investiga- 
tion they  are  found  unreasonable  ;  he  would  also  give  to  that  body 
control  over  new  capital  issues,  and  would  forbid  railroads  to  ac- 
quire stock  in  competing  roads.  On  the  otlier  hand,  he  would 
legalize  freight  pooling  by  railroads,  this  pooling  to  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Commission.  In  contrast  to  these  cli.inges 
recommended  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  I-aw  is  his  tieatment  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  which  the  President  now  tlecides  needs 
no  amendment. 

The  general  trend  ot  the  President's  recominendiUions  is  vaii- 
ously  interpreted.  "Without  ;i  sting  so  far  as  r.iilioads  and  other 
corporations  are  concerned,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  New  York 
IVorlii's  Washington  correspondent,  who  reports  that  "on  the 
whole  the  message  is  .satisfactory  to  all  representatives  of  the  in- 
terests in  the  capital."  His  proposals,  according  to  the  New  York 
I/erald  {]nA.),  are  "such  as  would  tend  to  prevent  abuses  and  not 
injure  legitimate  business."  The  same  paper  adds:  "  That  this 
impression  obtained  in  business  and  railway  circles  is  indicate<l 
bv  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  securities  that  followed  i)ubli- 
cation  of  the  message."  .At  the  same  time  the  New  York  World's 
editorial  page  declares  the  message  to  be  "radical  to  the  core" 
with  "the  radicalism  of  constructive  statesmanship";  the  New 
\orV.  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  some  of  his  suggestions  for 
railroad  regulation  to  be  "  radical  in  substance  "  ;  and  a  symposium 
of  editorial  opinions  gathered  by  the  Chicago  Record- H e raid ■f\\o\\% 
that  the  message  is  well  received  even  in  such  "  insurgent  "  States 
as  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin.  Thus  William  Allen  White's 
(iazette  (Kep  ),  of  Emporia.  Kan.,  remarks: 


"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  President's  message 
to-day  will  be  .soothing  upon  the  insurgent  West.  Four  years  ago 
Senator  La  Follette  in  the  United  States  Senate  offered  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  Hepburn  Bill  then  pending.  These  amend- 
ments were  considered  visionary  and  radical.  They  went  further 
than  Roosevelt  was  at  that  time  willing  to  go.  But  to-day  in  his 
message  President  Taft  has  embodied  practically  every  one  of  the 
La  Follette  amendments  in  his  recommendations  for  Congressional 
enactment." 

The  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Times  (Rep.)  hails  the  message  as 
"one  of  the  al)lest  papers  ever  submitted  to  Congress  by  an  Ameri- 
can Executive,"  and  the  Iowa  City  Republican  (Rep.)  finds  in  it 
"an  earnest  effort  to  complete  what  Roosevelt  started  out  to  ac- 
complish." In  Minnesota  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Rep.)  is  certain 
that  "approval  will  outweigii  criticism." 

Turning  to  specific  features  of  the  message  we  find  scattering 
objections  to  the  proposed  commerce  court  from  both  the  railroads 
and  the  public,  altlio  the  general  chorus  of  comment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly favorai)Ie.  In  recommending  this  reform  the  President 
l)oints  out  tiiat  under  tiie  present  metliod  of  appealing  to  various 
courts  from  the  decisions  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.'  'on, 
"not  only  does  delay  result  in  the  enforcement  of  the  on'er,  but 
great  uncertainty  is  caused  l)y  contrariety  of  decision."  He  tliere- 
fore  recommends — 

"the  establishment  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  composed  of 
five  judges  designated  for  sucii  purpose  from  among  tlie  Circuit 
Court  judges  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  'Lhiited 
States  Court  of  Commerce,'  which  court  shall  be  clothed  with 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  the  following  classes  of  cases  ; 

"  I.  All  cases  for  the  enforcement,  otherwise  than  l)y  adjudica- 
tion and  collection  of  a  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  by  infliction  of 
criminal  punishment,  of  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  other  than  for  the  payment  of  money. 

"2.  All  cases  brought  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  annul,  or  suspend  any 
order  or  requirement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"3.  All  sucl)  cases  as  under  Section  3  of  tlie  act  of  February  19. 
1903,  known  as  tlie  'Elkins  Act,'  are  authorized  to  be  maintained 
in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"4.  All  such  mandamus  proceedings  as  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  20  or  Section  23  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  are 
authorized  to  be  maintained  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

The  only  appeal  from  the  Commerce  Court  would  be  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Railway  opposition   lo  the    proposeil    court,   according  to  the 
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Vasnington  correspondent  of  the  New  Y orV  Jour?ial  of  Commerce 
Com.),  is  based  on  tlie  ground  that  "it  would  be  a  magnified 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  its  rulings  would  not 
onform  necessarily  to  the  precedents  which  have  been  established 
ere  and  there  tliroughout  the  country  in  connection  with  railway 
ases."  Opposition  to  the  idea  among  the  radicals  and  reformers 
i  based  on  the  fear  that  "  such  a  court,  if  organized  on  a  short-term 
asis,  would  be  subject  to  constant  pressure  from  the  most  power- 
al  interests  in  the  country,  while,  if  appointed  for  life,  would  pos- 
ibly  be  definitely  fixt  at  the  outset  in  its  point  of  view  as  to  rail- 
ray  matters  by  the  appointment  of  conservative  men  who  would 
Iwaj's  incline  to  the  side  of  the  roads." 

Among  the  papers  which  enthusiastically  indorse  this  recommen- 
ation  of  the  President's  are  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  Tri- 
une (Rep.),  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  and  Evening  Mail 
Rep.).     S7iy&  The  Mail : 

"  Throughout  his  public  career  Mr.  Taft  has  campaigned  steadily 
gainst 'the  law's  delay,' that  Pandora's  box  of  evils.  It  is  the 
iw"s  delay  he  would  end  by  the  creation  of  a  special  court  to  try 
iterstate  commerce  cases,  and  the  argument  for  it  is  the  same 
ood  argument  tliat  led  to  the  recent  creation  of  the  special  Cus- 
jms  Court.  As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  de- 
lared,  the  success  of  tlie  Hepburn  Act  has  been  jeopardized  by 
le  facility  with  which  the  railroads  secure  temporary  injunctions 
nd  the  tardiness  with  which  the  courts  reacli  a  final  issue." 

More  criticism,  apparently,  is  directed  against  the  President's 
dvocacy  of  a  Federal  incorporation  act,  a  proposal  wliich  arouses 
le  champions  of  States  rights.  After  giving  his  reasons  for 
linking  that  no  amendment  to  the  Antitrust  Law  is  necessary — the 
liiefof  these  reasons  being  that  certain  bewildering  features  of 
lat  law  have  now  been  illuminated  and  defined  by  a  series  of  de- 
isions  of  the  Supreme  Court — he  describes  his  plan  for  Federal 
icorporation  as  follows  : 

"  I  .  .  .  recommend  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  general  law 
roviding  for  the  formation  of  corporations  to  engage  in  trade  and 
ommerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  protecting 
lem  from  undue  interference  by  the  States  and  regulating  their 
ctivities,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  under  national  auspices, 
f  those  abuses  which  liave  arisen  under  State  control.  Such  a 
iw  should  provide  for  the  issue  of  stock  of  such  corporations  to 
n  amount  equal  only  to  the  cash  paid  in  on  the  stock ;  and  if  the 
lock  be  issued  for  property,  tlien  at  a  fair  valuation,  ascertained 
nder  approval  and  supervision  of  Federal  autliority,  and  after  a 
ill  and  complete  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  value 
f  such  property  and  the  interest  therein  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
;  proposed  to  issue  stock  in  payment  of  such  property.  It  should 
ubject  the  real  and  personal  property  only  of  such  corporations 
3  the  same  taxation  as  is  imposed  by  the  States  within  which  it 
lay  be  situated  upon  other  similar  property  located  therein,  and 
;  should  require  such  corporations  to  file  full  and  complete  reports 
f  their  operations  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
t  regular  intervals.  Corporations  organized  under  this  act  should 
e  prohibited  from  acquiring  and  holding  stock  in  other  corpora- 
ions  (except  for  special  reasons  upon  approval  liy  the  proper 
^ederal  authority),  thus  avoiding  the  creation,  under  national  aus- 
ices,  of  the  holding  company  with  subordinate  corporations  in 
ifferent  States,  which  has  been  such  an  effective  agency  in  the 
reation  of  the  great  trusts  and  monopolies. 

"  If  the  prohibition  of  the  Antitrust  Act  against  combinations  in 
estraint  of  trade  is  to  be  effectively  enforced,  it  is  essential  that 
he  National  Government  shall  providefor  the  creation  of  national 
orporations  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  business  throughout  the 
Jnited  States.  The  conflicting  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Jnion  with  respect  to  foreign  corporations  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
mpossible,  for  one  corporation  to  comply  with  their  requirements 
o  as  to  carry  on  business  in  a  number  of  different  States. 

"To  the  suggestion  that  this  proposal  of  Federal  incorporations 
or  industrial  combinations  is  intended  to  furnish  them  a  refuge  in 
/hich  to  continue  industrial  abuses  under  Federal  protection,  it 
hould  be  said  that  the  measure  contemplated  does  not  repeal  the 
>hefman  Antitrust  Law  and  is  not  to  be  framed  ^o  as  to  permit  the 
loing  of  the  wrongs  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  that  law  to  prevent. 


but  only  to  foster  a  continuance  and  advance  of  the  highest  indus- 
trial efficiency  without  permitting  industrial  abuses." 

"It  is  quite  certain,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.),  "that  Congress  will  not  take  any  action  on  this  subject  un- 
til the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  delivered  its  opinion  upon  the 
trust  cases  now  before  it"  ;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  re 
marks  that  public  opinion  in  regard  to  a  national  incorporation  law 
will  be  slow  in  forming. 


TAKING  THE   PATRONAGE   CLUB 
THE  INSURGENTS 


ro 


'T^HE  picture  of  President  Taft  threatening  to  drive  the  Repub- 
■*•  lican  "insurgents  "  back  into  line  with  the  club  of  Federal 
patronage  has  evoked  a  deprecating  and  admonishing  chorus  from 
the  press.  "  The  Patronage  Club  would  scarcely  be  an  improve- 
ment, Mr.  President,  on  the  Big  Stick,"  protests  the  New  York 
IVorltl  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  thinks  that  "the  business  of  coercing 
members  of  Congress  is  one  of  My  Policies  which  Mr.  Taft  had 
better  let  alone."  Such  a  method  of  expressing  his  disapproval  of 
the  insurgents'  tactics,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
would  be  "stark  political  folly,"  while  the  Springfield  Repnblicaft 
(Ind.)  characterizes  the  news  as  "lamentable  if  it  is  not  erroneous." 
The  occasion  of  these  and  many  similar  comments  was  the  an- 
nouncement in  Washington  dispatches  of  last  week  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  drawn  into  the  fray  between  the  "regulars  "  and  the 
"insurgents"  of  his  party.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  number  thirty- 
f®ur — twenty-seven  in  the  House  and  seven  in  the  Senate.  They 
are  chiefly  those  who  last  spring  and  summer  opposed  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  as  not  being  an  honest  fulfilment  of  party 
pledges.  The  present  session  began  with  the  general  understand- 
ing that  the  President  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ignore  the 
existence  of  a  family  quarrel  and  seek  to  do  business  alike  with 
the  conservatives  and  with  the  progressives  on  the  common  ground 
of  their  Republicanism.  According  to  Mr.  J.  C.  O'Laughlin,  who 
records  political  history  at  Washington  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.),  this  is  what  happened — 

"When  the  present  session  of  Congress  began  the  President  put 
this  policy  in  force.  He  consulted  with  Senator  Cummins  and 
several  others  in  reference  to  the  amendments  he  proposed  to  make 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  These  men  did  not  consider 
that  he  had  gone  far  enough  in  his  recommendations.  He  discust 
other  propositions  with  the  insurgents,  but  found,  in  nearly  every 
case,  that  he  could  not  count  upon  their  support. 

"  This  situation  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Senator  Aldrich 
and  the  other  stand-pat  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  by  Speaker  Can- 
non and  his  satellites  in  the  House.  They  h^ve  come  to  realize 
that,  in  the  interest  of  their  continuance  in  power,  they  must  work 
with  the  President.  This  means  that  tliey  will  give  him  the  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  for  which  he  has  contended. 

"The  hands  of  these  leaders  have  been  further  strengthened  and 
the  positon  of  the  insurgents  weakened  by  the  reports  that  the  in- 
surgents were  attacking  Mr.  Taft.  Instances  have  been  cited 
where  the  newspapers  controlled  by  these  men  have  been  used  to 
discredit  the  President." 

One  of  the  insurgents,  Congressman  Miller,  of  Minnesota,  quotes 
the  Postmaster-General  as  saying  to  him  in  regard  to  a  Post-oflSce 
appointment  in  which  Mr.  Miller  is  interested  : 

"  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  friends  have  brought  the  strongest  kind  of 
pressure  to  bear  to  the  end  that  the  insurgents  shall  be  ignored  in 
the  matter  of  patronage. 

"The  Administration  has  not  decided  what  it  will  do,  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  are  not  acting  upon  the  recommendations  made  by 
any  insurgent  members  of  the  House." 

Speaker  Cannon  is  quoted  in  a  recent  dispatch  as  assuring  the 
newspaper  men  that  "  1  am  not  trying  to  run  the  President's  end 
of  this  business,"  and  that,  moreover,  "he  is  doing  pretty  well 
liimself,  thank  you."  President  Taft's  only  published  comment 
on  the  rumored  situation  is  the  following  statement  which  he  is 
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said  to  have  made  to  X'ictor  Rose  water.  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman for  Nebraska  : 

"  I  want  you  to  help  correct  the  reports  that  are  beini;  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  I  am  using  the  Patronage  Club  to  whip  so-called 
insurgents  into  line.  There  is  a  well-founded  custom  that  has  be- 
come almost  a  rule  that  in  making  certain  appointments,  such  as 
to  post-offices,  the  President  should  act  on  recommendation  of  the 
member  of  Congress  in  whose  district  they  lie,  if  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  same  political  party. 

"This  obligation  resting  on  the  President,  however,  is  reciprocal. 
The  Republican  Congressman  is  under  a  similar  obligation  to  sup- 
port Administration  measures  recommended  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  platform  pledges  on  which  both  of  us  were  elected.  I 
have  not  turned  down  recommendations  of  insurgent  Congressmen, 
but  am  simply  preserving  the  statu  quo  to  impress  them  with  their 
obligation." 

Representative  Norris  (Rep.),  a  Nebraskan  insurgent,  retorts  : 

"The  fight  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Heuse  will  continue  against 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  House  rules,  wliich  he  personifies.  We 
will  not,  however,  oppose  any  policy  of  the  President  so  long  as  it 
is  Republican  doctrine." 

To  discriminate  between  those  who  will  support  certain  measures 
and  those  who  may  be  opposed  to  them,  comments  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  "is  equivalent  to  using  the  executive 
power  of  appointment,  one  of  the  highest  of  ofllicial  trusts,  as  an 
instrument  of  bribery  or  coercion." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  however,  regards  the  Patronage 
Club  as  a  legitimate  weapon,  and  argues  as  follows  : 

"The  'insurgents'  are  shocked  and  surprized  that  practical 
methods  should  be  used  against  them.  They  are  invoking  the 
liiblical  argument  that  the  President  should  turn  the  other  cheek. 
But  what  sensible  person  ever  expected  the  President  to  give  the 
loaves  and  fishes  to  his  opponents.^     Why  should  he.'' 

"  The  President  is  expected  to  appoint  capable  men  to  the  offices 
within  his  control.  There  are  many  capable  men  available  for 
each  place.  Selection,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  Presiden- 
tial discretion.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  for  the  President  to 
help  the  men  who  help  him.  His  right  to  reward  his  supporters 
and  deny  comfort  to  his  opponents  can  not  be  questioned." 


'the    poor    mans      WALnORF. 

One  of  the  three  Mills  Hotels  in  New  York  where  a  poor  man  can 
obtain  meals  and  lodging  at  very  moderate  prices 


THE  BUILDER  OF  THE  "MILLS  HOTELS" 

"   A     ^^^N  of  millions  and  morals  "  was  the  late  I).  O.  Mills,  ac- 
-^   *■     cording  to  a  San  Francisco  paper,  published  in  the  region 
where  he  made  his  fortune,  and  his  great  wealth  must  be  regarded 
as  of  less  account  than  two  facts  which  went  with  it,  asserts  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle — "it  was  acquired  honestly  and  without  injustice 
or  injury  to  any,  as  well  as  by 
a  foresight  which  amounted 
to  genius" ;  and  it  was  used 
for  the  "  systematic  ameliora- 
tion of   human  conditions." 
A  "forty-niner  "  wlio  made  a 
fortune    by  doing    business 
with  thegold-seekers  instead 
of  digging  for  it,  he  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  group  of 
eminent  men  so  closely  as- 
sociated  with   the   develop- 
ment of  the   Pacific   Coast, 
including    Crocker,    Hearst, 
Huntington,   and   Fair.      In 
1880  the  California  merchant 
and   banker   transferred  his 
business     headquarters     to 
New  York   and  erected  the 
Mills    Building     on    Broad 
Street,  one   of  the  ten-story 
sky-scrapers   of  its  day,  "a 
wonder  of    the    age,"    says 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
"people  from    all   over   tiie 
country  rushed  to  see  it,  and 
foreign  visitors  were  notably 
imprest  with  its  dizzy  sum- 
mit."    A  financier  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  a  practical  philan- 
thropist, the  New  York  TiV/z^j  calls  him  a  "  successful  man  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,"  who  by  his  career,  his  qualities,  his  benefactions, 
and  his  high  character  "won  and  preserved  the  respect,  the  esteem, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  communities  in  which  his  life  was  spent." 
From  his  estate  at  Millbrae,  near  San  Francisco,  for  months  after 
the  great  fire  and  earthquake  the  poor  families  in  the  stricken  city 
received  free  milk.     Among  the  many  eulogistic  editorials  called 
forth  by  his  death  we  quote  the  following  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle : 

"  Mr.  Mills  was  honored  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  trusted 
even  by  those  who  knew  liim  least.  The  corner-stone  of  his  nature 
was  integrity.  In  his  home,  business  office,  ai:d  in  puljlic  he  was 
the  same  honest,  wise,  just,  and  sagacious  man  and  counselor— the 
best  type  his  class  presented.  It  will  be  rememl)ered  that  in  get- 
ting riches  he  never  wronged  his  fellow  man,  and  no  one  points  a 
scornful  finger  at  his  ways  of  accumulation.  The  practical  nature 
of  the  man  showed  in  his  philanthropy.  He  believed  in  helping 
those  wlio  could  help  themselves. 

"Mr.  Mills  was  a  man  of  whom  we  shall  not  often  see  the  like. 
He  set  a  fine  example  in  business  and  society  and  in  his  work  for 
others." 

Mr.  Mills's  "greatest  and  permanent  fame"  will  rest,  however, 
states  the  Philadelphia /Vr.v.v,  voicing  newspaper  opinion  through- 
out the  country,  "on  his  unique  and  enlightened  charity  in  estab- 
lishing in  New  York  City  three  large  hotels  where  respectable  men 
can  obtain  meals  and  lodgings  at  very  moderate  prices."  The 
New  York  Glo/fe  commends  him  for  recognizing  tiiat  the  philan- 
thropic impulse  "should  be  guided  and  directed  by  business  prin- 
ciples," for  laying  hold  of  the  "basic  iilea  that  excellent  things 
could  be  made  to  pay  their  own  way— that  a  4-per-cent.  return  on 
capital  was  compatible  with  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good."  Mr, 
.Mills  believed  that  he  could  furnish  meals  at  15  cents  and  rooms 


Copyrigbteil,  by  Paih  Bros.,  hew   I'ork. 

DARIUS   OGUKN    MILLS, 

A  man  whose  millions,  even  according:  to 
tlie  press  of  the  State  in  which  he  acquired 
them,  were  won  without  injury  to  any  one. 
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at  20  cents  better  than  those  found 
in  the  ordinary  Bowery  lodgini;- 
liouse,  and  with  surroundings  so 
ag;reeal)ie  that  the  lodgers  would 
he  able  to  preserve  theii'  sell- 
respect.  To  quote  from  tlie 
Springfield  Repuhliian's  account 
of  these  hostelries : 

"  Hotel  No.  I  was  on  Bleecker 

f  Street,  and  No.  2  on  Rivington. 

i,Tl)ese   two   housed    some    2.100 

fnien  nightly,  and  proved  so  suc- 

,cessful    that  No.   3  was  built   at 

'  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth 

?  Street.     The   opening  of   No.  3 

|\vas   in   the    latter  part   of  1907. 

•The  two  first  hotels  are  now  a 
<iozen   years   old.       Nos.    1    and 

,2  cost  $1,300,000.  The  rooms 
were  only  7>^  feet  by  6  feel  in 
size :  bell  bovs  and  manv  of  tlie 
frills  found    in   ordinary    hotels 

.  were  dispensed    with  ;  purchases 

^were  made  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
waste  was  cut  off  wherever  found. 
In  this  way  the  low  prices  were 

maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  investment  paid  profits,  as 
expected.  The  buildings  were  a  vast  improvement  on  the  tene- 
ments tiiey  replaced  :  and  the  rooms  and  service  were  clean,  if 
.somewhat  plain. 

"<Jneof  the  chief  features   of    Hotel  No.  3  is   an  arrangement 

j^l.\iiereby  a  person  can  go  to   tlie  laundry,  wash   his  clothes,  dry 

^I'.iem-i  and  iron  them.     Above  tiie  main  floor,  which  is  used  for  the 

•"offiees,  reading-rooms,  and  lilirary,  are  14  stories,  consisting  of 
1.S75  rooms.  About  100  of  these  are  S  by  8  feet  and  rent  for  40 
cents  a  night,  wiiile  the  remainder  are  cS  by  6  feet  and  rent  for  30 
cents.  Every  room  is  furnished  with  a  single  iron  bed,  rug,  dresser, 
and  chair,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam." 


governments  organized  under  the 
State's  authority.  To  place  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  State 
and  of  its  governmental  agencies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  P'ederal  taxing 
power  would  be  an  impairment  of 
the  essential  rights  of  the  State, 
which,  as  its  officers,  we  are 
bound  to  defend. 

"In  order  that  a  market  may 
be  provided  for  State  bonds,  and 
for  municipal  bonds,  and  that  thus 
means  may  be  afforded  for  State 
and  local  administration,  such  se- 
curities from  time  to  time  are  ex- 
cepted from  taxation.  In  this  way 
lower  rates  of  interest  are  paid 
than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 
To  permit  such  securities  to  be 
the  subject  of  Federal  taxation  is 
to  place  such  limitations  upon  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  State  as 
to  make  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  local  government  a 
matter  of  Federal  grace." 


.MOVE    ON 


-Macauley  in  the  New  Vork  World. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  UNDER  THE  HUGHES 

MICROSCOPE 

A  N  expression  of  pleaseci  surpri/e  seemed  to  steal  over  the  edi- 
-^  *■  torial  pages  of  the  papers  opposed  to  tlie  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  tliey  discovered  in  Governor  Hughes's 
)nessage  to  the  legislature  last  week  that  he  had  found  a  flaw  in  it. 
Wall  Street  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  center  of  opposition 
to  this  tax,  and  Tlw  Wall  Stiiel  Joidiial  cries  out  that  the  (k)v- 
ernor-has  placed  a  sliot  between  wind  and  water!"  His  argu- 
ment "is  as  unanswerable  as  twelve  o'clock  noon."  exclaims  tlie 
New  York  Sun ,  which  has  long  been  looking  for  such  an  argu- 
ment, and  the  New  Yoik  /-."tw////;'  /Vv/ declares  that  "  (^.overnor 
Hughes  has  almost  certainly  given  it  a  death-blow."  Here  is  the 
]iroposed  amendment,  with  the  words  in  italics  wluch  Governor 
Hughes  has  found  improper  : 

"Article  X\'l.  The  Congress  sliall  iiave  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  incomes,  /'/vw  whatever  source  derived,  without  ap- 
porticmment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration." 

The  objection  to  these  four  words  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  would 
permit  the  National  Government  to  tax  incomes  derived  from  State 
and  city  bonds,  thus  infringing  State  riglits.  The  Governor  ex- 
plains his  disapproval  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  conferring  upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  an  income  tax  without  apportionment 
among  the  States  according  to  population.  1  believe  tiiat  this 
power  should  be  held  by  the  Federal  (Government  so  as  properly 
to  equip  it  with  tlie  means  of  meeting  national  exigencies. 

"  But  the  power  to  tax  incomes  should  not  be  granted  in  such 
terms  as  to  subject  to  Federal  taxation  the  incomes  derived  from 
bonds   issued  by  the   State   itself,  or  tiiose    issued  by   municipal 


(rovernors  of  other  .States  were 
immediately  consulted  by  wire 
by  the  New  \'ork  riiiu-s.  World,  and  other  papers,  to  find  what 
they  thought  of  the  Hughes  view,  and  several  declare  that  they 
agree  with  him.  "1  would  stand  with  (Governor  Hughes,"  says 
Governor  \'essey  (Kep.).  of  South  Dakota,  and  so  says  Governor 
r>urke  (Dem.).  of  Nortii  Dakota.  Governor  Hadley  (Rep.),  of 
Missouri,  however,  takes  an  opposite  view,  saying: 

"While  1  think  there  is  room  for  reasonable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advisai)ility  of  adopting  the  income-tax  amendment,  the 
objection  urged  by  Governor  Hughes  does  not  impress  me  as  being 
a  substantial  or  effective  one.  If  it  is  advisable  upon  broad 
gn^unds  of  public  policy  for  the  National  Government  to  subject 
incomes  to  taxation,  it  impresses  me  as  a  narrow  or  technical  ob- 
jection to  oppose  this  amendment  for  the  rea.son  that  it  does  not 
jnovide  for  an  exemption  of  that  portion  of  one's  inc«me  derived 
from  interest  upon  State  or  municipal  bonds." 

Governor  Harmon  (Dem.),  of  Ohio,  remarks  similarly  : 

"  1  have  no  fear  that  Congress,  being  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  would  ever  pass  a  law  that  would  cripple  or  destroy  their 
States.  If  it  should  attempt  this,  its  members  would  soon  fill 
political  giaves  with  their  law  tucked  in  behind  them.  The  risk 
of  abuse  of  the  power  is  entirely  too  remote  and  slender  to  com- 
pare with  tiiat  of  leaving  in  doubt  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax 
incomes  in  emergencies  like  the  Civil  War." 

(Goxenior  (iilclirist  (Dem.),  of  Florida,  makes  a  like  argument, 
and  .Senator  lirown  (Kep.).  of  Nebraska,  who  fathered  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate,  observes: 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  not  see  why,  if  we  are  to  make  the  taxing  of 
incomes  constitutional,  we  should  not  tax  all  incomes  regardless 
of  source,  it  is  just  as  much  income  if  it  is  derived  from  National, 
State,  or  municipal  secuiities  as  it  is  if  derived  from  railway  divi- 
dends, interest  on  corporation  bonds  of  any  sort,  industrial  stock 
dividends,  or  the  profits  of  ordinary  mercantile  business." 

Tlie  New  York  World  (\xvA.  Dem.)  argues  that  the  burden  that 
would  fall  on  State  bonds  would  be  negligible,  and  it  thinks  the 
Governor  is  assailing  a  great  cause  for  a  slight  reason.  His  ob- 
jection "is  technical  and  trivial,"  thinks  the  New  York  Aiiieruan, 
and  he  is  placing  a  "quibble  "  in  the  way  of  "a  tremendous  effort 
of  the  nation  to  relieve  the  weak  and  the  overladen  poor,  and  to 
adjust  the  burdens  of  taxation  with  some  regard  to  the  strength  of 
the  shoulders  that  are  to  bear  it."  The  Socialist  Call  suspects  a 
sinister  and  subterranean  connection  between  the  Ciovernor  and 
the  "business  interests  "against  the  working  class.  The  Spring- 
field  Kepublicaii  (Ind.)  thinks  this  blow  may  kill  the  measure  and 
it  predicts  that  the  Republican  party  will  be  held  responsiLile  for 
the  demise. 
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A  YEAR  OF  RECOVERY 

THE  various  reviews  of  tiiepast  year  in  tiie  United  States  reveal 
many  angles  from  wliicli  its  events  may  be  surveyed.  In 
view  of  its  seventy-eight  lynchings,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
marked  by  astounding  revelations  of  an  organized  "wiiite-slave  " 
traffic,  it  has  been  discust  as  a  year  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  magnificent  total  of  public  donations  and  bequests  mark  it  as  a 
year  of  splendid  generosity,  its  benefactions,  which  were  about 
double  those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  amounting  to  $150,- 
000,000.  Or  from  a  temperance  view-point  we  may  note  that  during 
1909  the  consumption  of  beer  decreased  to  the  extent  of  2,444,185 
barrels,  and  may  weigh  this  fact  against  the  assertion  of  Midas 
<r/7'/^r/<?«  tliat  "signs  of  a  recession  of  the  proiiibition  wave  are 
becoming  more  and  more  convincing."  But  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  general  public,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  a  year  of 
financial  and  industrial  recovery.  Thus  we  find  such  authorities 
as  Bradstreefs  (New  York).  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland), 
The  Matiufacturers''  Record  (Baltimore),  The  Railway  World 
(Philadelphia),  Dun's  Reinew  (New  York),  and  The  American 
Banker  (New  York),  emphasizing  the  speed  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  country  has  shaken  off  the  lethargy  which  followed  the 
panic  of  two  years  ago.  The  story  of  1909,  says  The  American 
Banixr,  "  demonstrates  most 
clearly  the  enormous  vigor  which 
impels  the  nation  to  the  front." 
It  is  a  record  of  recovery  and 
readjustment,  asserts  the  New 
York  Globe^  "which  in  many  re- 
spects has  no  parallel." 

The  year  witnessed  the  re- 
employment of  much  idle  capital 
as  well  as  much  idle  labor.  "  Al- 
tho  it  will  probably  not  be  classed 
as  a  boom  year,"  remarks  ^ra^/- 
streefs,  "  it  saw  many  records  of 
financial  and  industrial  achieve- 
ments exceeded."  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  I'nited  States 
during  1909,  according  to  the  New 
York  Financier,  "exceeded  in 
value  that  of  any  earlier  year  witii 


WHHN    THE    MEMBERSOFTHE    NEW  ANTI-TRUST  I, EAGU  E   HAVE 
ELIMINATED    UXERVTHING    HIGH    IN    PRICE    THE     MENU    WILL    BE 

mea(;ei(  —Bartholomew  in  the  MinneapoHs  7oi<r«ii/. 


the  single  exception  of  1907,"  while  the  imports  alone  "were  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year."  Tiie  crops,  as  a  whole,  were  abundant 
but  not  record-breaking,  altho  the  prevailing  higii  prices  placed 
the  aggregate  returns  to  tiie  farmer  at  points  never  before  reached. 
The  Government  i)alance-sheet  also  made  a  much  more  satisfactory 
showing  at  the  close  of  1909  tiian  it  made  a  year  ago.  The  stream 
of  immigration  has  resumed  its  normal  flow,  and  the  New-Year's 
estimate  of  tlie  Census  Bureau  places  the  country's  total  continental 
population  at  87.684,000.  The  year's  new  securities,  according  to 
the  New  York  Jottrnal  0/  Commerce,  amount  to  $1,681,620,680,  an 
increase  of  more  tlian  5258,000.000  over  1908.  Of  the  grand  total 
tlie  railroads  were  responsil)le  for  51,015,207,280.  The  year's  com- 
mercial failures,  as  compiled  by  Dun^s  Review,  numbered  12,807 
-3.203  less  than  in  1908,  and  involving  more  tlian  #69,000,000  less 
in  liabilities.  A  taste  of  bitter  in  prosperity's  cup,  however,  is 
supplied  by  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living,  a  fact  which  is 
testified  to  by  a  swelling  volume  of  protest  from  ail  sections.  Says 
the  Springfield  Republican  : 

"Commodity  prices  are  now  again  so  high  as  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  economy  of  the  people.  They  can  not  go  higher  without 
forcing  a  most  troublesome  and  disturbing  wage-  and  salary- 
increase  movement,  and  against  their  going  higiier  is  the  fact  that 
imports  are  now  pouring  into  the  country  in  unprecedente*  volume, 
tending  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  against  us ;  and  the  further 

fact  that  new  gold  production  is 
meeting  a  check  by  that  very  in- 
crease in  costs  of  production 
which  it  has  brought  upon  other 
industry.  We  may  thus  rather 
confidently  look  forward  not  to  a 
'boom'  year  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptance of  that  term,  ijut  to  a 
year  of  moderate  and  well-dis- 
tributed speculation  and  of  great 
business  volume  keeping  every- 
body actively  employed  and 
transacted  on  a  limited  margin  of 
profit." 

The  Textile  World  Record 
(Boston)  reports  tiiat  the  revival 
of  business  in  1909  is  reflected  in 
the  increased  number  of  new  tex- 
tile mills,  "which  number  289  for 
this  year,  as  compared  with  222 


-     1^^ 
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for  190S."  "Every  branch  of  the  textile  industry,  cotton,  woolen, 
knitting,  and  silk,"  the  same  publication  adds,  "shows  an  increase." 
Of  the  situation  in  cotton  The  Manufacfureis'  Record  tells  us — 

."There  has  been  depression  in  the  cotton-goods  trade,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  tiiere  has  been  great  prosperity  to  tiie  cotton- 
growers,  for  they  have  been  getting  for  this  year's  crop  a  iiigher 
price  than  they  have  received  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Dur- 
ing the  great  boom  a  few  years  ago,  when  cotton  went  to  even 
liigher  figures  than  have  prevailed  this  fall,  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  farmer  had  but  little  cotton  on  hand.  The  grower  got 
l)ut  little  benefit  out  of  tiie  advance.  Tliis  time  the  farmer  lias 
reaped  the  profit." 

Writing  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  which  as  a  basic  industry  is 
regarded  as  the  barometer  of  business  in  general,  B.  S.  Stephen- 
son says  in  The  Iron  Trade  Review  : 

"  How  complete  has  been  the  recovery  is  evidenced  by  the  heavy 
production  of  October,  when  corporation  plants  establisiied  141 
new  records,  including  pig  iron,  ingots,  and  other  varied  lines  of 
finished  products,  and  the  output  of  many  independent  iron,  ore, 
and  steel  plants  was  similarly  large.  Earnings  of  the  corporation, 
always  an  important  gage  to  conditions  in  the  trade,  declined  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  only  to  show  enormous  increases  for  the  second 
and  third.  The  industry  enters  the  new  year  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  have  a  place  among  the  relatively  few  years  of  record 
activity  and  prosperity,  and  all  indications  point  that  way." 

Another  index  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  country  is  found 
in  the  condition  of  the  railroads,  which  report  gross  earnings  for 
the  last  half  of  1909  surpassing  the  receipts  for  any  other  six 
months  in  railroad  history.  Says  The  Railway  World 
(Philadelphia)  : 

"The  gross  earnings  for  this  period  reached  the  large  sum  of 
$1,420,994,000.  The  net  earnings,  however,  did  not  show  such  a 
gratifying  increase  owing  to  the  uniformly  and  continued  high  cost 
of  operation  and  of  material.     Taxes  during  the  year  increased 


materially,  the  railroads  of  the  country  paying  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  States  a  total  of  $92,000,000 

"Railway  construction,  which  in  round  numbers  amounted  to 
3,700  miles,  was  the  smallest  in  a  decade,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  preceding  year.  As  apportioned  by  States,  Texas  led  witii 
over  650  miles,  Nevada  came  second  witli  300,  and  California 
third  with  nearly  250. 

"The  actual  number  of  cars  supplied  the  railroads  during  the 
year  did  not  greatly  exceed  96,000,  while  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives was  under  3,000.  Altho  these  deliveries  exceeded  those  for 
the  preceding  year,  they  were  far  below  those  for  any  other  recent 
year.  Orders,  however,  that  have  so  far  been  placed  for  1910  de- 
livery indicate  that  the  present  year  should  prove  one  of  great 
activity  in  the  railway-supply  business,  as  the  cars  already  ordered 
number  nearly  200,000  and  the  total  number  of  locomotives  are 
nearly  500  in  excess  of  the  entire  1909  deliveries." 

The  year's  special  favors  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
farmers  and  tiie  stock-raisers.  According  to  The  Fanners''  atid 
Drovers'  Journal  (Chicago),  1909  was  a  year  of  short  production 
and  high  prices  in  live  stock.  The  value  of  live  stock  handled  in 
the  Union  Stock-Yards  of  Chicago,  we  are  told,  amounted  to  $316,- 
754,000,  a  sum  more  than  $9,000,000  in  excess  of  the  1908  valuation. 
Vet  the  actual  number  of  animals  received  at  the  stock-yards 
showed  a  decrease  of  1,544,997.  During  the  year  "  the  highest  aver- 
age prices  on  record  were  established  for  native  beef  cattle.  West- 
ern range  cattle,  and  lambs." 

The  year's  vast  grain  speculations,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  indicate  that  the  country  is  on  a  home-consumption  basis  : 

"Speculative  deals  of  vast  proportions,  with  gradual  changing 
market  conditions,  marked  the  year  1909  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  grain  trade.  Multiplying  evi- 
dences that  in  many  respects  this  country  is  on  a  home-consump- 
tion basis  were  borne  out  by  the  course  of  prices,  which  averaged 
high  for  all  commodities,  and,  in  several  instances,  touched  the 
highest  levels  reached  in  a  quarter  of  a  century." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Who  put  the  muck  rake  in  the  sugar  bowl? — Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  appears  now  that  the  world  gave   Dr.  Cook  too  much   latitude. 
TrihHne. 


-Chicago 


1910  is  certain  to  be  a  notable  year.     In  it  he  will  come  back  to  the  United 
States. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Dr.  Cook  did  not  take  it  from  widows  and  orphans,  anyway,  under  promise  of 
paying  dividends. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse,  who  "values  the  lives  of  his  stvidents  too 
highly  to  sacrifice  one  at  the  hands  of 
football,"  recalls  the  orator  who  described 
sylvan  solitudes  where  "  the  hand  of  man 
had  never  set  its  devastating  foot  " — 
New  York  World. 

Congress  is  about  to  investigate  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Congress  won't  have 
to  go  far  to  find  one  of  the  causes. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

"General  Wood  to  Head  the  Army," 
says  the  New  York  Sun.  Now,  let  the 
paragraphers  go  to  it  and  say  what  they 
think  of  such  a  head. — Philatielphia  Tele- 
graph. 

Treasury  Department  will  now  issue 
another  set  of  instructions  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  instructions  sent  out  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  corporation- 
tax  law. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

■'Tay  Pay"  O'Connor,  M.P.,  says 
Americans  are  overworked.  He  is  a  good 
witness  in  one  sense,  since  he  has  just 
got  away  with  Sso,ooo  for  his  political 
battle  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. — 
Buffalo  .\'ews. 

If  the  traffic  census  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  can  be  trusted  1,053,300 
persons  left  Brooklyn  for  New  York  last 
year  and  never  returned.  They  probably 
had  their  carfare  taken  away  from  then*  in 
the  latter  city. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  discovery  of  watered  stock  in  the  milk  trust  confirms  universal  suspici  in. 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  Dl"KE  de  Abruzzi  may  have  had  his  reasons  for  naming  a  distant  snow- 
clad  peak  "The  Fiance." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

We  agree  with  the  historian  who  says  that  "a  dollar  does  not  go  so  far  now  as 
it  once  did,  but  it  certainly  goes  faster." — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  only  inscription  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  giant  new  municipal  building 
will  be  the  date  in  Roman  numerals,  MCMIX.     That  is  all  very  well,  so  long  as 

it  is  not  mistaken  for  a  monument  to 
some  New  York  statesmen.  It  is  quite 
l)ossible  that  in  a  future  age  the  ques- 
tion will  arise.  Who  was  McMix?  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission gets  all  the  power  it  wants  the 
railroads  can  save  a  lot  of  money  by  dis- 
pensing with  their  executive  officers. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Chauffeur  married  to  a  suffragette," 
is  the  headline  in  an  esteemed  contem- 
porary. Who  shall  say  that  sometimes 
the  gods  do  not  mete  out  justice? — 
Rochester  Post-Express. 

A  SERVICEABLE,  second-hand  LL.D., 
slightly  tarnished,  but  otherwise  little 
used,  may  be  had  at  a  low  price  by 
writing  to  P.  O.  Box  23,  Copenhagen. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  Krupp  guns 
ordered  by  Chili  must  be  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  statue  placed  by  that  coun- 
try and  Argentina  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes.  — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Frankly,  this  talk  of  a  conspiracy 
against  President  Taft  and  on  the  part  of 
the  "progressives"  is  tiresome.  The 
only  man  who  can  cause  a  demand  for 
Roosevelt  in  1912  is  W^illiam  Howard 
Taft. — South  Bend  Tribune. 


A  CENTRAL    BANK. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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IRISH  HOME  RULE   PROMISED 

THE  swords  are  drawn  in  England  for  the  coming  general 
election,  and  the  two  champions,  Asquith  for  the  Liberals 
and  Balfour  for  the  Conservatives,  have  issued  each  his  challenge. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  Liberal  Premier  is  following  the 
example  of  his  old  master  in  politics,  Gladstone,  who  in  1893  joined 
the  Home  Rulers,  and  took  this  contingent  to  swell  his  forces. 
That  Gladstone  owed  his  final  fall  to  tiiis  kind  of  strategy  is  a  mat- 


"  Better  than  any  speech  any  Unionist  can  make  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  malign  bargain  between  Liberals  and  Irish.  It  is  ex- 
act and  explicit.  Home  Rule  for  years  has  not  been  quite  definitely 
on  or  quite  definitely  off  the  Liberal  platform.  Now  it  is  as  much 
a  plank  as  it  was  in  '86  or  '93.  Every  Liberal  must  walk  it.  If 
Mr.  Asquith's  statement  in  his  Albert  Hall  speech  does  not  bring 
every  Unionist  to  the  poll,  nothing  can.  It  is  a  direct  and  dread- 
ful menace  to  the  Empire." 

These  are  the  most  pointed  and  deliberate  utterances  of  the  lead- 
ing London  press  in  condemnation  of  the  Asquith  Home-Rule  pro- 
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LIBERAL.  CONSERVATIVE. 

LIBERAL  AND  CONSERVATIVE  POSTERS  IN  THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN. 


ter  of  history.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Asquith  it  has  altered  the  whole 
face  of  the  present  crisis,  declare  the  English  press.  The  question 
of  the  budget,  with  its  land  tax,  etc.,  loses  half  its  importance, 
and  all  the  long  and  bitter  controversies  which  began  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Union  in  1801  are  to  be  revived  to  intensify 
the  agony  of  the  economic  struggle  which  now  convulses  the  nation. 
The  British  press  seem  to  look  with  alarm  on  this  new  turn  of 
events,  which  took  its  rise  in  a  speech  recently  made  in  Albert 
Hall,  London,  in  which  the  Premier  uttered  what  the  papers  call 
his  "battle-cry."  His  promise  of  Home  Rule  was  exprest  in  the 
following  words  : 

"Speaking  last  year  before  my  accession  to  the  Premiership,  I 
described  the  Irish  policy  as  the  one  undeniable  failure  of  British 
statesmanship.  I  repeat  to-night  what  I  said  then,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  and,  1  believe,  on  behalf  of  my  party  I  reiterate 
that  this  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  in  one  way — by  a  policy 
which,  while  explicitly  safeguarding  the  supreme,  indivisible 
authority  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  can  set  up  in  Ireland  a  system 
of  full  self-government  as  regards  purely  Irish  affairs.  There  is 
not  and  can  not  be  any  question  of  rivalry  or  competing  for  suprem- 
acy subject  to  these  conditions.  That  is  the  Liberal  policy. 
For  reasons  which  we  believe  to  have  been  adequate,  the  present 
Parliament  was  disabled  in  advance  from  proposing  any  such  solu- 
tion, but  in  the  new  House  the  Liberal  Government  at  the  head  of 
a  Liberal  majority  will  be  in  this  matter  entirely  free." 

Commenting  in  a  condemnatory  tone  on  this  passage  in  the 
speech  the  London  Times  observes  : 

"The  Prime  Minister  has  set  forth  a  program  of  destruction, 
which  must  plunge  the  country  into  controversy  of  the  most  con- 
fused and  bitter  kind,  lasting  in  any  event  for  many  years,  and 
almost  certainly  rendering  impossible  any  serious  and  effective 
treatment  of  the  constructive  problems  now  confronting  us." 

Mr.  Asquith  has  followed  Gladstone  to  the  political  ruin  of  him- 
self and  the  Liberal  party,  declares  The  Saturday  KeTi'eiv  (Lon- 
don). He  is  the  pirate  bent  on  tiie  destruction  of  the  very  crew 
wlio  man  his  ship  : 


gram.  The  Irish  Home-Rule  papers,  such  as  The  Freeman 
(Dublin),  as  well  as  the  general  Liberal  press  in  a  more  or  less 
guarded  way,  applaud  the  manner  in  which  the  Premier  has  taken 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  the  well-known  journalist,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  recently  referred  to  the  speech 
and  exprest  the  views  of  his  party  with  regard  to  the  impending 
election  as  follows  : 

"I  regard  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  as  epoch-making.     It  puts  Home 
Rule  clearly  and  squarely  as  one  of  the  issues  of  this  election.     No 


niSTORV   REPEATS   ITSELF. 

"  Now,  then,  old  boys  !  Yon  mustn't  stand  in  people's  way!  You 
imist  move  on  !  " 

Adapted  from  a  cartoon  by  John  I.eerli  in  Punch  in  1846.  The 
face  of  Sir  Robert  I'eel  is  changed  to  tliat  of  Asf|nitli,  and  the  word 
"  Clar-^ndon  "  to  "  Lansdowne." 

— The  Weslmhtster  Gazette  (London) 
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one  will  be  able  to  say  after  this  that  the  new  Ministry  will  not 
have  received  a  mandate  from  the  English  people  to  give  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland.     Such  a  declaration  from  Asquith  has  additional 


WHERE    LEOPOLU    DIED. 

The  Chateau  of  Laeken,  seen  from  a  balloon. 

importance,  not  merely  because  as  Prime  Minister  and  head  of  the 
Government  and  of  his  party  he  is  the  most  genuine  exponent  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  but  because  he  belongs  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  which  always  has  been  supposed  to  be  luke- 
warm on  Home  Rule." 


BELGIUM'S   DEMOCRATIC   KING 

KlNGSHil'.  according  to  Carlyle,  represents  one  phase  of  the 
heroic,  and  while  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  heroic  side  or  the  virtues  of  the  late  King  Leo- 
pold, we  are  assured  by  Mr.  H.  de  Grandville  in  the  I-'igaro  (Paris) 
that  "he  deserves  our  homage  for  educating  a  prince,  now  King 
Albert,  and  making  of  him  a  man  well-balanced,  modest,  learned, 
industrious,  and  religious,  whose  reign  opens  most  auspiciously 
for  the  Belgians." 

A  full-length  pen  portrait  is  given  of  the  young  sovereign  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris.  King  Albert,  like  Leopold,  is  eminently  practi- 
cal. He  stands  first  among  European  monarchs  as  a  financier, 
and  has  all  the  solid  virtues  of  the  Flemish  people,  who  were  so 
attached  to  his  uncle.  "  King  Leopold  was  adored  by  the  Belgians," 
remarks  Jacques  Lauteuil  in  the  Gaidois  du  DimaiicJie  (Paris), 
"and  why  not.^  He  mingled  with  them,  he  was  glad  to  meet  and 
to  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest.  His  death  caused 
genuine  mourning  among  them." 

His  nephew  succeeds  to  his  virtues  and  to  his  popularity,  not  to 
those  domestic  vices,  which,  like  those  of  the  Grand  Monarch  of 
France,  obscured  in  the  public  eye  so  many  characteristics  which 
benefited  his  people,  continues  the  Echo  de  Pa?-is.  To  quote 
further : 

"King  Albert  possesses  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  Flemish 
race,  a  practical  view  of  life,  and  the  gift  of  tranquil  patience. 
Like  Leopold  II.,  he  is  very  fond  of  work.  He  takes  more  interest 
than  any  other  European  prince  in  economic  and  social  questions. 
He  is  not  terrified  by  thecomingdemocracy  whose  prospect  strikes 
panic  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  rulers.  He  regards  it  with  cordial- 
ity and  perhaps  with  joy.     No  one  is  more  abreast  of  the  times." 

Albert  is  indeed  a  thoroughly  modern  and  democratic  monarch. 
Like  Leopold  he  wishes  Belgium  to  have  a  na\  y,  but  a  meicantile 
navy  : 

"He  wishes  his  provinces  to  be  rich  and  resourceful.  Like  his 
uncle,  he  also  dreams  by  the  sea.  In  order  to  raise  a  race  of  Bel- 
gian sailors  he  has  created  a  corps  of  sea-apprentices.     The  ship 


Ibis,  which  he  has  presented  to  them,  is  to  be  their  floating  school! 
in  which  they  are  to  learn  their  rough  trade.  .  .  .  He  already  .sees, 
prophetically  a  Belgian  merchant  marine  scouring  the  ocean." 

Like  an  American  President  he  dispenses  with  form  and  pomp  : 

• 

"He  detests  show,  ceremonial,  and  theatrical  posing.  Joviality 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Belgians  and  he  loves  to  share  their  fes- 
tivities. Simplicity  and  cordiality  are  natural  to  him.  If  some 
people  consider  him  timid,  his  is  a  timidity  which  hides  the  strength 
beneath  it.  He  avoids  all  ofificial  demonstrations.  For  instance. 
on  starting  out  on  his  visit  of  inspection  through  the  Kongo,  he 
went  off  on  a  bicycle,  following  out-of-the-way  roads  in  the  woods, 
in  order  to  escape,  at  every  railroad  station,  the  receptions  and 
addresses  which  had  been  planned.  His  desire  seems  to  have  been 
to  live  with  the  least  ostentation  permissible  in  a  prince,  but  the 
utmost  real  sincerity  possible  in  a  man." 

The  people  laughingly  admired  him  as  he  flew  by  on  his  wheel, 
and  all  the  more  because  he  was  such  a  good  specimen  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  Flemish  youth. 

"As  he  went  by  on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  to  Africa  the 
common  people  shouted  out,  'He's  a  fine  fellow  ! '  And,  in  these 
naive  and  familiar  words  of  praise,  all  the  Flemish  admiration  lor 
size  and  muscularity  betrays  itself.  The  material  ideals  which 
their  painters  long  ago  depicted  they  love  to  see  and  acknowledge 
in  those  who  rule  them.  A  sickly  or  invalid  king  would  never  be 
popular  in  Brussels.  But  the  blood  of  health  flows  abundantly  in 
the  veins  of  their  new  master.  Ah,  you  should  see  his  large, 
strong  hands,  his  straight  and  well-knit  figure!  His  head,  how- 
noble  and  commanding  !  If  he  had  any  desire  for  official  parades,, 
he  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  most  tedious  of  them.  Such  bur- 
dens his  broad  shoulders  could  bear  with  the  greatest  ease." 

This  writer  concludes  with  a  prediction  that  "the  lofty  work  ac- 
complished so  steadily  and  successfully  by  Leopold  II.  will    now 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIUM. 

King  Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  tlieir  three  children,  Princes 
Leopold  and  Ch.iiles  and.  Princess  Marie. 

be  resumed,  and  God  knows  what  rare  powers  in  the  new  ruler, 
what  renewed  energy  in  the  nation,  will  strengthen  and  develop  it 
still  further." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WILLIAM    MARCONI, 

Physics,  Italy. 


FEKDI.NAM)    K.    HKAUN, 

I'hysics,  Germany. 


SKl.MA    LAGKKOF, 

Literature,  Sweden. 


KM  II.   1  .   Kixm-  R, 
Medicine,  Switzerland. 


Copyriiihted  by  Ptich. 

d'k.stour.nellls  ue  constant. 
Peace.  France. 


WILHELM   OSTWALD, 

Chemistry,  Germany. 


THE     NOBEL    PEACE 
PRIZEMEN 

FROM  a  political  point  of  view 
the  most  interesting  of  the 
Kobel  prizes  (which  were  treated 
at  more  length  in  our  issue  for 
December  25)  is  the  one  for  peace. 
The  two  who  divide  this  prize  for 
J 909  are  Mr.  August  Beernaert  and 
Mr.  D'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
the  one  a  Belgian,  the  other  a 
Frenchman.  We  learn  from  the 
J//us^rai/ou  (Puris)  tha.t  Mr.  Beer- 
naert was  born  in  Ostend  and 
has  been  active  in  Belgian  poli- 
tics since  1874.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  question 
of  international  arliitration,  was 
the  delegate  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
•ernment  at  the  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  and  is  a 
■member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbitration. 
The  present  amelioration  of  conditions  in  the  Belgian  Kongo  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts,  and  the  most  recent  act  of  his  in  this 
'•connection  was  the  circulation  of  a  largely  signed  protest  vindica- 
ting the  administration  of  the  colony  under  the  present  Belgian 
'Government.  Of  this  protest  we  recently  gave  a  summary.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Beernaert  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years  head 
•of  the  powerful  Catholic  party  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  is  em- 
phasized by  the  Croix  (Paris),  which  says  of  the  Belgian  parlia- 
mentarian's disposal  of  his  prize  : 

"  Mr.  Beernaert  has  decided  to  consecrate  the  ;S25.ooo  which  have 
been  awarded  him  to  the  reception  of  parliamentary  strangers  at 
Bru.ssels  next  year,  and  the  surplus  to  the  propaganda  in  favor  of 
pacifism." 

The  Nobel  prizeman  whose  name  is  as.sociated  with  that  of  Mr. 
Beernaert  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  French  statesmen.  He  has 
been  for  the  past  five  years  Senator  from  liis  native  department  of 
Sarthe.  After  a  brilliant  diplomatic  career  he  was  appointed  one 
•of  the  French  delegates  to  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  tlie  permanent  court  there.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  foreign  affairs  and  speaking  all  tlie  languages  of  Europe, 
he  is  highly  valued  by  his  colleagues.    As  the  Illustration  remarks  : 

"Mr.  D'Estournelles  de  Constant  has  taken  part  in  many  di.s- 
-cussions  on  foreign  affairs  and  has  distinguished  himself  for  several 
years  past  as  one  of  the  most  fervent  and  active  propagandists  of 
pacifist  \At3.'>.r— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  NOBEL  LAUREATES. 


HE  recent  fall  of  the  Turkish 
Ministry  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Young  Turks  are 
not,  for  some  time  at  least,  destined 
to  carry  out  their  original  pro- 
gram. The  retiring  Ministry  con- 
tained the  cream  of  those  who 
stood  for  regeneration  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  But  it  would  appear 
that  a  strong  current  of  reaction 
has  set  in  from  Macedonia,  the 
very  region  where  the  spirit  of 
rel)ellion  against  the  autocratic 
Sultan  first  appeared.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  Constantinople  is  being 
defied,  taxes  and  the  legal  military 
service  are  refused,  and  now  the 
constitutional  authorities  at  Constantinople  are  applying  the 
same  repressive  measures  which  made  the  name  of  Abdul-Hamid 
abhorred  and  execrated. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Massacres  in  Turkey"  a  writer  in  the 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Turkish 
Empire  seems  to  have  derived  precious  little  benefit  from  its  new 
Parliament  and  Constitution.  European  Turkey  is  at  present  a 
theater  of  murder,  plunder,  and  anarchy,  we  are  told.  The  dep- 
osition of  the  Sultan  has  not  meant  the  deposition  of  the  corrupt 
officials  who  have  been  trained  under  his  regime,  and  Turkey  seems 
almost  as  badly  off  under  a  constitutional  and  representative  gov- 
ernment as  it  was  under  a  Mohammedan  tyrant.  To  quote  the 
editorial  of  August  Bebel's  organ  : 

"The  revolutionary  days  of  harmony  and  liberty  are  long  since 
past  in  Turkey.  The  prisons,  whose  doors  were  flung  open  after 
the  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  era  in  order  to  set  free  the  vic- 
tims of  the  old  regime,  are  in  a  great  measure  refilled  with  victims 
of  the  new  rt^gime.  Universal  disturbance  reigns  among  the  pop- 
ulation. The  non-Mussulman  portion  of  the  nation,  who  so  far 
have  been  shut  out  from  a  political  career  and  have  taken  refuge 
in  commercial  occupations,  and  thus  represent  the  most  progre.ssive 
section  of  the  people,  are  now  pressing  their  claims  for  fuller  recog- 
nition in  the  State,  more  privileges,  and  a  greater  share  in  the 
public  life,  more  influence  in  directing  the  course  of  national 
affairs. 

"The  Young  Turks  are  confronted  with  tins  dilemma.  They 
must  either  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  populace  in  Macedonia 
and  Servia,  who  were  their  allies  in  gaining  the  political  victory, 
or  else  show  themselves  the  deadly  foes  of  those  wiio  yesterday 
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were  their  comraties  in  the  tnglu. 
is  absolutely  necessary." 


On  this  point  a  speedy  decision 


The  unsatisfied  peoples  of  tlie  Balkan  peninsula  are  already 
organizing  themselves,  it  appears,  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. The  Turkish  officials  are  murdering  and  imprisoning  them 
by  hundreds.  The  people  are  complaining  that  they  are  worse  off 
than  they  were  under  the  former  rdgime.     This  writer  continues  : 

"  In  Northern  Macedonia  and  the  territory  which  lies  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro  a  terrible  condition  of  political  reaction 
prevails.  The  schools  are  closed  and  the  teachers  imprisoned  as 
disseminators  of  sedition.  In  the  single  village  of  Berani,  not  far 
from  the  frontier  of  Montenegro,  twenty  peasants  have  been  thrown 
into  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  the  Government  at 
Constantinople." 

According  to  this  writer  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  overrun  with 
Austrian  and  Italian  propagandists  of  rebellion.     Thus  we  read  : 


jjj^fKB 


COY  FINLAND. 

"  Why  so  bashful,  darling  ?    Mother  Russia  would  take  you  to  her  heart." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

"The  Albanians,  who  make  up  a  population  of  some  2,000,000, 
murder  and  plunder  on  every  side.  Foreign  agents,  sent  out  by 
the  capitalistic  States  who  are  interested  in  exploiting  the  Balkan 
territory,  carry  on  tlieir  propaganda  and  make  profit  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country.  Tiie  corrupt  Turlcish  officials  are 
bribed  into  acquiescence,  while  the  mass  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion live  in  a  desperate  condition  of  helplessness,  like  their  fellow 
sufferers  in  the  other  Balkan  provinces,  including  Macedonia.  But 
Albania  is  the  scene  in  which  Turkish  anarchy  and  cruelty 
culminate." 

The  aim  of  the  Young  Turks  is  to  crush  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Albanians,  who  now  refuse  either  to  pay  taxes  or  to  send  re- 
cruits to  the  Turkish  Army.     This  writer  declares  : 

"The  collision  between  Turks  and  Albanians  was  quite  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  result  of  the  revolution.  The  main  idea  of  the  new 
regime  was  to  make  the  Mohammedan  authority  paramount  in 
European  Turkey,  to  free  Turkey  from  foreign  influences,  and  to 
establish  her  power  in  Macedonia,  by  laying  the  yoke  of  subjection 
upon  the  neck  of  Albania.  Hence  the  conflict  between  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Albanians,  who  are  being  slaughtered  and  impris- 
oned because  they  refuse  either  to  pay  taxes  or  furnish  recruits  for 
Constantinople." — Translation  made  forTviTS.  Literary  Digest. 


FRUITS   OF   THE   REPRESSIVE   POLICY 

IN  RUSSIA 

'  I  ^HE  so-called  pacificatory  policy  practised  by  the  Russian 
*■  Government  during  the  last  three  years  is  known  to  the  out- 
side world  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  executions  and 
imprisonments,  by  the  obstacles  that  the  Douma  has  met  in  every 
attempt  at  reform,  by  the  repression  of  every  manifestation  of 
popular  independence  and  by  the  imperial  invasion  of  Finland's 
liberties.  Little  thought  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  economic 
effect  that  such  a  policy  must  have  upon  the  country.  Mr.  A. 
Bielov,  writing  in  Zaprocy  Zhizny,  takes  Odessa,  Southern  Rus- 
sia's largest  commercial  center,  as  an  example  of  the  devastation 
it  has  wrought.  Odessa,  it  appears,  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity in  1903.  Then  came  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  fram  which, 
of  course,  the  city  suffered  greatly.  With  the  year  1906  hopes 
rose.  The  elections  for  the  first  Douma  began.  The  Constitution 
was  expected  to  breathe  new  life  into  Russia,  and  lead  Odessa 
back  into  its  normal  course  of  economic  progress.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  a  great  revival  in  industry  and  com- 
merce. Then  the  reactionary  policy  began,  and  the  city  could  not 
settle  into  its  regular  ways.  The  export  of  grain,  always  the  best 
indication  of  its  economic  status,  fell  off  steadily  and  heavily. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  decline  : 

1906 3,449,155  pounds. 

1907 3,148,396 

1908 1,644,233 

The  first  seven  months  of  1909  showed  that  the  diminution 
continued. 

The  same  is  true  of  industries.  In  1903  there  were  430  factories 
coming  within  the  factory-inspection  law.  In  1906  there  were  417. 
and  in  1908  there  were  312.  The  number  of  workers  decreased 
correspondingly. 

Odessa  suffered  especially  because  of  the  way  in  which  tiie 
"Black  Hundreds  "  received  encouragement  from  the  authorities 
there.     Bielov  says  : 

"The  politics  of  the  Black  Hundreds  was  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  Odessa's  economic  decline.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  worst  year  in  Odessa  was  simulta- 
neous with  the  most  intensive  activity  of  this '  League  of  the  Rwssian 
People.'  The  pre-election  mas.sacres  of  January,  1907,  compelled 
the  Bourse  committee  to  appear  before  the  Government  with  rep- 
resentations of  the  havoc  they  wrought  in  Odessa  industries. 
'Never  as  yet,  it  seems,  has  the  city  experienced  such  a  cruel  crisis 
as  the  present,'  wrote  an  Odessa  paper.  'The  disorders  almost 
put  an  end  to  all  traffic.  Nothing  was  done  on  the  Bourse.  The 
hotels  were  empty.'  Governor-General  Novitzky  himself  said: 
'We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  people  are  declining 
from  year  to  year,  especially  in  economic  matters.  This  decline 
is  caused  exclusively  by  the  extremely  undesirable  manifestations 
in  Odessa.' " 

Even  real  estate  has  been  disastrously  affected.  The  labor 
troubles  which  these  disturbances  caused  have  been  to  the  injury 
of  both  employer  and  employed.     We  read  : 

"The  activity  of  the  Black  Hundreds  particularly  affected  the 
landlords.  Tenants  in  the  suburbs  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  homes  because  of  the  systematic  attacks  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  the  houses  remained  empty,  and  the  proprietors,  of  course, 
suffered  a  great  financial  loss.  A  large  number  of  houses  were 
auctioned  off  by  order  of  the  sheriff.  More  and  other  evil  results 
were  produced  by  the  harmful  meddling  of  the  administration  in 
commerce  and  industry.  A  peculiar  system  of  patronage  of  a 
most  reactionary  type  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  the  city's  ma- 
terial interests.  It  was  protectionism  in  favor  of  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds. This  peculiar  sort  of  protectionism  spread  even  to  the 
working  people  and  brought  about  disputes  and  strikes,  which 
cost  the  workingmen  not  a  little  and  brought  extreme  confusion 
into  the  local  economic  life." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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ONE  INSTRUMENT  PLAYED  BY  ANOTHER 


A 


N  ingenious  device  by  which  a  performer  may  play  a  stringed 
and  a  wind  instrument,  such  as  a  violin  and  a  French  horn,  at 
the  same  time,  has  recently  been  invented  in  England.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  performer  plays  only  the 
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VIOLIN    AND    HORN    CONNECTED    BY    AUXETOPHONE. 

Tiolin,  which,  in  its  turn,  controls  the  tones  of  the  horn,  the  wind 
ior  the  latter  being  produced  by  a  current  of  comprest  air.  Another 
way  to  put  it  is  that  the  tones  of  the  violin  are  automatically  re- 
■enforced  by  those  of  the  horn.  The  effect  is  said  to  be  striking. 
Says  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz,  writing  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
December  ii) : 

"The  inventor  of  tiie  steam-turbine,  C.  A.  Parsons,  has  devised 
a  most  original  violin,  wiiose  tones  are  reenforcedby  a  curious  use 
of  comprest  air.  Every  vibration  of  the  strings  under  the  bow  of 
the  violinist  provokes,  as  we  shall  see,  a  vibration  in  unison  of  a 
wind  instrument.  The  violin  plays,  as  it  were,  in  a  concerted 
piece.  Before  entering  the  auxiliary  instrument,  the  air-current 
Ihat  is  to  cause  it  to  sound  traverses  a  manometer  [or  pressure- 
gage]  placed  on  the  sounding-board,  and  a  filter  that  retains  all  its 
impurities.  A  pedal,  also  seen  in  the  figure,  serves  to  modify  the 
pressure  of  the  air. 

"The  acoustic  mechanism,  which  is  called  the 'auxetophone,' 
consists  of  an  aluminum  valve  shaped  like  a  comb  or  a  series  of 
tongues  similar  to  those  of  wind  instruments. 

"Each  tooth  of  this  comb  vibrates  before  a  corresponding  aper- 
ture in  a  small  chest  fed  with  air  comprest  to  about  i>^  atmospiieres. 
The  distance  of  the  teetli  from  the  apertures  may  be  regulated, 
and  the  farther  the  teeth  are  from  the  apertures  the  more  abun- 
dant is  the  air-current. 

"This  valve,  as  may  easily  Ije  seen,  regulates  the  tlux  of  air  and 
when  it  is  forced  to  vibrate  it  sends  corresponding  sound-waves 
into  the  horn. 

"To  apply  the  auxetophone  to  the  violin,  or  to  any  other  stringed 
instrument,  the  valve  is  connected  to  the  bridge  of  the  instrument 
by  a  rod  of  aluminum.  Thus  the  valve  is  forced  to  vibrate  in  uni- 
.son  with  the  characteristic  tone  of  the  instrument.     While  identi- 


cal in  many  respects  with  that  of  the  instrument  itself,  the  sound 
issuing  from  the  horn  is  of  a  richer  quality  and  greater  volume,  the 
upper  harmonics  being  considerably  reenforced.  This  acoustic 
horn  is  mounted  on  a  support  by  the  side  of  the  instrument,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  rubber  tube. 

"  The  auxetophone  has  recently  made  its  d^bttt  in  London,  where, 
during  a  recent  concert,  it  was  attached  to  a  solo  violin.  The  very 
marked  impression  that  it  made  on  the  audience  augured  v/ell  for 
the  future  of  this  ingenious  device." — Translation  tiiade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  VILLAGE  OF   DWARFS 

'T^HIS  is  not  in  Central  Africa,  but  in  prosaic  London,  where  a 
■*■  colony  of  abnormally  small  persons  has  been  gathered  at 
Olympia  under  the  name  of  "Tiny  Town."  This  "town"  was,  of 
course,  founded  with  a  view  to  making  money  from  a  somewhat 
morbid  popular  curiosity,  and  not  for  .scientific  inve.stigation.  The 
Lancet  (London),  however,  thinks  that  the  dwarfs  are  not  only 
happier  in  each  others'  society,  but  that  the  collection  is  also  of 
distinct  value  from  a  pathological  and  anthropological  point  of 
view.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  P>y  far  the  majority  of  the  dwarfs  at  Olympia  belong  to  that 
special  kind  of  infantilism  which  arises  sporadically,  without  evi- 
dent cause,  and  has  been  termed  'ateleiosis.'  It  is  characterized 
by  the  perpetuation  of  the  pinsiognomy  and  bodily  proportions  of 
the  particular  time  of  life  at  which  it  happens  to  begin.  It  is  also 
distinguished  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  heredity,  usually 
familial,  and  by  its  pronounced  degree.  These  characters  are  well 
illustrated  among  the  dwarfs  of  Tiny  Town,  most  of  whom  are  evi- 
dently little  more  than  stereotyped  children,  and  therefore  bear 
extraordinary  resemblance  one  to  another.     They  have  shrill  or 


ATTACHMENT  OI"  AUXETOrHONE    TO   VIOLIN. 

piping  voices,  big  heads,  short,  flat  faces,  with  more  or  less  uptilted 
noses,  and  short  limbs.  Of  particular  interest  among  these  dwarfs 
is  the  wife  of  the  late  Tom  Thumb,  whose  highly  profitable  asso- 
ciations with  Harnum  are  so  well  known.  This  quiet  little  lady  is 
a  dignified  matron  of  more  than  average  intelligence.   As  the  mother 
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of  a  dwarf  child  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  word  ;  more- 
over, there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  her  favor)  she  has  proved  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  new  species  or  variety  of  human  beings. 
In  talking  to  her  one  can  not  but  regret,  in  spite  of  eugenics,  that 
the  little  mother  lost  her  child  wliile  it  was  still  a  baliy.  Some  of 
those  w'ho  strut  the  floor  at  Tiny  Town  are  in  reality  charming 
little  personages,  as  any  one  will  find  when  he  once  gets  over  his 
first  feeling  of  repulsion.  Two  of  the  dwarfs  are  obviously  creti- 
noid, but  their  intelligence,  tho  decidedly  slow,  seems  to  be  too 
good  for  the  subjects  of  lifelong  primary  cretinism.  .  .  .  Onedark- 
skinned  mannikin  apparently  owes  his  stature  to  a  totally  different 
cause.  His  head  is  very  small,  his  nose  prominent,  and  his  chin 
weak.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  the  Addison  Road  Lilliputia  will 
be  found  of  considerable  interest  to  all  those  who  make  a  study  of 
post-natal  development,  normal  or  abnormal." 


STEREOSCOPIC  MOVING   PICTURES 

^P2\'ER.-\L  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  cinemato- 
'^  graph  and  the  stereoscope  by  projecting  two  pictures  simul- 
taneously on  the  screen,  but  they  have  not  been  commercially  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  cost  of  the  hlni.  .Such  a  metiiod  entails 
double  tiie  lengtii  of  film  requisite  for  single  projection.     An  in- 


THE   STEREOSCOPIC    CINEMATOGRAPH. 

The  left-hand  aperture  is  being  uncovered  while  the  right  is  being 
covered  by  respective  shutter  segments  of  the  revolving  disk. 

ventor,  however,  has  now  patented  a  process,  we  are  told  by  Fred 
A.  Talbot  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  A'eivs  (London,  Decem- 
ber), in  which  this  objection  is  completely  overcome.     We  read: 

"The  lantern  is  of  the  side-by-side,  bi-unial  type  with  the  lenses 
adjusted  so  that  the  images  overlap  on  the  screen,  throwing  one 
single  completely  registered  field  of  light,  as  in  ordinary  twin-lan- 
tern projection.  But  the  two  len.ses  are  not  uncovered  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  picture  from  one-half  of  the  lan- 
tern only  is  projected  upon  the  screen  at  one  time,  and  not  two 
self-same  pictures  together. 

"The  shutter  of  the  revolving  type,  centrally  mounted  in  front 
of  the  lenses,  is  divided  into  suitable  segments,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  in  its  revolution,  while  one  lens  is  exposed,  the  other  is  covered, 
so  that  each  lens  is  exposed  alternately.  It  is  the  successive 
superimposition  of  the  images  when  the  lantern  is  operated  rapidly, 


combined  with  the  phenomena  of  visual  persistence,  that  supplies; 
the  appearance  of  stereoscopy,  and  the  effect  is  produced  in  a; 
very  striking  manner. 

"  In  single-lantern  cinematographic  projection,  altho  tiie  pictures, 
thrown  upon  the  .screen  at  the  rate  of  about  i6  per  second  apparently 
show  continuous  motion,  such  is  not  the  case.  An  infinitesimal 
period  of  motion  is  lost  between  each  successive  picture  in  the  short 
period  tiie  lens  is  closed  to  admit  of  the  successive  section  of  filnii 
being  jerked  into  place  behind  the  lens,  and  aftho  the  eye  does  not 
realize  the  motion  that  is  lost,  yet  it  still  has  an  impression  of  lack 
of  continuity,  colloquially  described  as  'flicker,'  attributed  to  cut- 
ting in  and  out  of  the  shutter,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  nothing, 
more  than  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  each  period  of 
movement,  as  represented  by  its  individual  instantaneous  picture.'" 

In  the  new  process,  we  are  told,  no  flickering  is  olxservable. 
When  the  photograph  is  taken  by  means  of  a  stereoscopic  camera,, 
with  similar  alternate  exposures  of  the  lenses,  two  complete  films- 
of  the  same  subject  are  produced.  Each  of  these  is  a  truthful 
record  of  the  movement  and  each,  when  thrown  on  the  screeni 
singly,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  now  produced.  Yet  the  right- 
hand  lens  secures  that  v'lase  of  movement  which  the  left  misses- 
while  its  siuitter  is  closed,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  two  films- 
when  shown  give  a  correct  and  continuous  record.  To  quote 
further : 

"When,  consequently,   the    two    films  are    projected    upon  the- 
screen,  the  effect  is  a  perfect  and  truthful  reproduction  of  continu- 
ous motion.     The  effect  may  be  best  likened  to  that  of  the  camera 
obscura,  only   in  relief.     Nor  does  the  process  entail    a  greater 
lengfli  of  film  than  would  be  requisite  for  single-lantern  working. 
For  iii'^tance,  suppose  a  picture  record  of  3.200  successive  pictures- 
is  projected  from  a  single  lantern,  the  images  must  be  projected  at 
a  speed  of   16  per  second,  so  that   film  record   would   occupy    20O' 
seconds  in  showing.     By  the  stereoscopic  instrument  the  length  of 
film  for  each  half  of  the  lantern  would  only  be  1,600  pictures,  and 
yet  would  contain  the  same  record  of  the  subject  photograplied,  as 
tlie  single  film  of  double  the  length.     In  projection,  as  eight  pic- 
tures are  thrown  from  eacii  lens  per  second,  making  a  total  of  i6- 
per  second  from  the  two  lenses,  the  time  occupied    in  showing 
would  be  exactly  the  same.    Con.seqyentIy,  nqmorefilm  isrequiredl 
for  a  given  record  than  in  the  ordinary  case." 


A    DRIVING-GEAR    WITHOUT     FRICTION 

AN  interesting  form  of  driving-gear  has  recently  been  devised 
in  which  the  teeth  do  not  actually  touch,  one  wheel  driving 
the  other  by  means  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  Of 
course,  as  there  is  no  mechanical  contact,  friction  is  avoided.  The- 
following  abstract  of  a  description  in  Engineering  (London)  is 
from  The  Engineering  Digest  (New  York,  December) : 

"The  arrangement  consists  of  two  gear-wheels  with  spiral  teeth- 
which  run  out  of  contact,  a  mechanical  clearance  of  3V  inch  or  less 
being  left  between  the  tops  of  the  teeth  on  the  two  wheels.  One 
of  the  wheels  is  provided  with  field  magnets  in  such  a  way  that  a 
magnetic  flux  is  generated  between  its  teeth  and  the  corresponding 
teeth  on  the  other  wheel,  and  the  mechanical  drive  is  obtained  en- 
tirely bv  means  of  this  flux.  The  wheels  run  quite  free  from  each' 
other,  the  form  of  teeth  being  such  that  when  the  wheels  are  run- 
ning together  the  tops  of  any  two  in  magnetic  mesh  lie  immediately 
one  over  the  other,  and  follow  each  the  same  patli,  the  driving 
tooth  propelling  the  driven  by  means  of  the  magnetic  flux  joining 
them.  When  two  teeth,  one  on  either  wheel,  are  eacli  in  their  cen- 
tral position  in  reference  to  the  axis  joining  the  wheel  centers,  they 
will  be  completely  in  magnetic  mesh,,  but  as  the  wheels  rotate  they 
will  part  company,  moving  one  over  the  other,  tho  still  keeping  the- 
same  mechanical  clearance  between  the  parts  still  in  mesh. 

"As  two  teeth  leave  each  other,  others  will  be  coming  together, 
and  the  magnetic  flux  will  transfer  itself  from  the  parting  teeth  to. 
the  meeting  ones,  so  that  a  continuity  of  drive  is  kept  up,  the  actual 
number  of  teeth  meshing  at  a  time  obviously  depending  on  the- 
pitch 

"The  many  advantages  of  the  arrangement  will  be  obvious;  as. 
the  wheels  are  not  in  contact,  there  is  no  friction,  and,  consequently,. 
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no  wear,  and  no  lubrication  is  required,  while  the  amount  of  power 
which  can  be  transmitted  is  apparently  unlimited,  unless  it  be  by 
questions  of  over-all  dimensions ;  further,  the  speed  at  which  the 
wheels  can  be  run  would  appear  to  be  determined  only  by  consid- 
eration of  peripheral  velocity.  Needless  to  say,  these  last  two 
features  in  particular  should  open  up  a  very  large  field  for  the  use 
of  the  device,  and  should  lead  to  the  solution  of  some  problems,  in 
connection  with  power  transmission,  which  are  incapable  of  being 
satisfactorily  solved  by  ordinary  gearing.  The  efficiency  of  the 
arrangement  is  remarkably  high,  as  the  frictional  loss  in  the  gear 
is,  of  course,  nil,  and  against  this  there  has  to  be  set  only  the  power 
consumed  in  the  field  coils,  which  is  understood  to  be  in  the  order 
of  three  per  cent,  of  the  power  transmitted,  giving  a  gearing 
efficiency  of  97  per  cent." 


to  vaporize  a  proper  quantity  of  water  injected  into  the  generator^ 
In  this  way  no  heat  is  lost,  and  the  mixture  of  air,  carbonic  acid, 
and  superheated  steam  is  totally  used  in  the  turbine — a  protean 
motor  combining  at  once  the  steam  turbine,  the  gas  motor,  and  the 
hot-air  engine." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW   MOTOR 

AN  ingenious  new  turbine  motor,  utilizing  at  the  same  time  the 
principles  of  the  steam  turbine,  the  gas-engine,  and  the  hot- 
air  motor,  has  recently  been  invented  in  France.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cosfnos  (Paris,  December  11),  describing  it : 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  in  principle,  the  rotary  turbine,  with  con- 
tinuous motion,  is  superior  to  the  motor  with  piston,  whose  recip- 
rocating motion,  with  its  mechanical  complications,  involves  heavy 
construction  and  notable  losses  of  energy.  Thus,  in  the  large  new 
power  installations  in  ocean  steamers  or  electric  central  stations, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  substitute  turbines  for  the  usual 
engines. 

"The  advantages  would  evidently  be  similar  in  the  case  of  ex- 
plosion motors,  whose  effectiveness  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
steam-engines,  and  whose  astonishing  qualities  of  lightness  and 
power  have  enabled  us  to  carry  into  practise  the  aeroplane — known 
in  principle  for  the  last  half-century.  Nevertheless,  none  of  the 
numerous  gas  turbines  hitherto  invented  has  worked  properly  ;  the 
explosive  shocks  have  not  been  well  adapted  to  the  fragile  blades 
of  the  turbine  with  their  regular  motion.  Recently,  however,  the 
problem  has  been  solved  most  elegantly,  and,  instead  of  explosion 
turbines,  we  have  now  combustion  turbines  whose  operation  is 
regular  and  economical. 

"The  novelty  consists  in  the  connection  of  a  turbine  of  the  ordi- 
nary type  with  an  air-compressor  rrtounted  on  the  same  axle ;  this 
compressor  sends  a  current  of  air  at  several  atmosplieres'  pressure 
into  the  gas-generator,  into  which,  from  another  direction,  is 
sprayed  heavy  petrol  oil.  in  contact  with  the  medium,  brought  to 
a  very  high  temperature  (about  i,.Soo''-'  C.)  the  petrol  is  burned,  and 
as  the  gas  thus  produced  has  a  very  great  volume,  the  current  issu- 
ing from  the  generator  is  at  a  sufficiently  high  pressure  to  run  the 
turbine.  A  receptacle  capable  of  resisting  these  high  temperatures 
is  made  of  metal  lined  with  carborundum  ;  the  turbine  is  of  special 
nickel,  tungsten,  or  vanadium  steel,  and  can  work  well  at  a  low 
red  heat  (600°  to  700'-'  C).  As,  in  spite  of  this,  the  gases  must  be 
cooled  down  before  using  (from  1,800°  to  700°)  the  excess  of  heat 
is  utilized  in  part  to  heat  the  air  previous  to  combustion,  and  partly 


GIANT  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES 

"HP  H  E  great  electric  locomotives  built  for  use  on  the  Pennsyl- 
-'■  vania  Railroad  in  and  near  its  New  York  terminal  are  not 
only  the  largest  of  their  kind  ever  built,  but  they  are  notewortln 
for  a  departure  in  design  ;  namely,  the  use  of  connecting-rods  10 
drive  the  wheels,  instead  of  gearing  the  motors  directly  to  the  axles. 
.Says  7^he  Scientific  American  (New  York) : 

"  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  what  might  be  called  the  vagaries  of 
mechanical  evolution  that  the  latest  and  most  powerful  electric 
locomotives  should  be  furnished  with  those  side-rods  and  connect- 
ing-rods, the  abolition  of  which  from  the  electric  locomotive  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  its  principal  points  of  impcovement. 

"Theoretically,  to  get  rid  of  the  reciprocating  movements  and 
unbalanced  rotating  weights  of  the  steam-locomotive  was  eminently 
desirable,  for  these  unbalanced  weights  were  the  cause  of  much 
destructive  wear  upon  the  track  and  roadbed.  Furthermore,  the 
substitution  of  the  compact  electric  motor,  encircling  the  driving 
axle,  was  considered  to  be  an  ideal  arrangement  of  compactness 
and  efficiency. 

"When  the  electric  drive  came  to  he  applied  to  steam-railroads, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  electrification  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  New  Haven  roads,  it  was  found  that  the  above-mentioned  ad- 
vantages were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  collateral  disadvantages 
of  a  very  serious  character,  for  the  low  center  of  gravity,  the  rigid 
wheel  base,  and  the  large  amount  of  non-spring-supported  weight 
combined  to  make  the  locomotives  very  destructive  of  the  track." 

The  new  engines,  we  are  told,  are  to  avoid  these  disadvantages, 
having  the  high  center  of  gravity  and  flexibility  of  wheel  base  of  a 
steam-locomotive.  Two  duplicate  sections,  each  with  the  same 
wheel-plan  as  that  of  the  old  eight-wheel  American  locomotive,  are 
permanently  coupled  back  to  back  so  that  the  leading  section  pilots 
the  rear  one,  and  the  engine  runs  well  in  either  direction.  All 
levers  are  duplicated,  so  that  the  operator  simply  changes  cabs. 
We  read  further : 

"The  most  original  feature  of  this  engine,  at  least  in  American 
practise,  is  the  removal  of  the  motors  from  the  wheel  axles  and  tiie 
substitution  of  a  single  motor  which  is  placed  above  the  frames 
and  within  the  cab.  This  motor  weighs,  without  gear,  45,000 
pounds,  and  in  weight  and  power  it  is  the  largest  railway  motor 
ever  constructed.  At  each  end  of  the  rotor-shaft  is  a  crank,  the  two 
being  set,  as  in  steam-locomotive  practise,  at  (;o  degrees.  From 
these  cranks  a  pair  of  coupling-rotls  lead  down    to  a  crank-shaft 
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(known  as  a  jack-shaft)  which  is  carried  in  the  frame  in  a  iiorizon- 
tai  line  with  the  axles  of  the  driving-wheels.  The  jack-shaft  cranks 
are  coupled  to  the  drivers. 

"Now  it  will  readily  he  seen  that  this  arrangement  avoids  all  the 
difficulties  of  counterbalancing  which  have  been  such  a  nightmare 
to  the  steam-locomotive  designer  and  to  the  track-superintendent, 
for,  since  the  motor  crank  revolves  uniformly  and  at  constant 
t'ffort,  differing  therein  from  steam  practise,  the  turning-effort  of 
tlie  drive-wheels  is  the  same  as  for  the  motor,  and  is  constant 
throughout  each  revolution.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
the  movements  of  all  rods  and  moving  parts  are  those  of  pure  rota- 
tion only,  it  is  possible  to  secure  perfect  counterbalance,  and  the 
engine  delivers  no  more  sliock  to  the  track  and  roadbed  than  a 
passenger-car  of  equal  weight 

"  The  controller  on  the  '  Pennsylvania  '  type  is  scarcely  as  large 
as  that  on  a  Hoe  printing-press.  None  of  the  main  power  passes 
through  it,  as  it  is  really  a  switch  corresponding  to  a  telegrapher's 
key,  operated  by  electro-pneumatic  means.  With  a  lever  which 
can  be  moved  with  one  finger,  the  engineer  can  admit  to  the  loco- 
motive a  current  equal  to  that  available  in  a  hundred  trolley-cars. 

"The  electric  supply  will  be  secured  from  an  electric  conductor, 
or  third  rail,  by  four  contact-shoes  on  each  locomotive.  At  some 
points  where  the  great  number  of  track  switches  will  not  permit 
this,  the  power  will  be  secured  from  an  overhead  conductor  through 
an  air-operated  overhead  contact-shoe,  of  which  tiiere  are  two  on 
each  locomotive.  The  first  locomotive,  which  is  now  being  tested 
both  as  to  speed  and  hauling-power  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
is  giving  .satisfactory  results." 


tion  of  permanent  teeth  in  relation    to  the  milk  teeth,  and  any 
anomalies  during  the  changing  of  teeth." 

A  new  German  outfit  used  in  this  connection  is  represented  in 
the  illustration.     It  is  designed  either  as  a  wall  switchboard  or 


X-RAYS  IN    DENTISTRY 

THE  Roentgen  rays  are  now  being  successfully  used  as  an  aid 
in  dentistry.  They  are  said  to  enable  ilie  condition  of  the 
teeth  and  jaw  to  be  ascertained  more  quickly,  safely,  and  accurately 
tlianbyany  ether  process,  so  that  even  the  most  minute  alterations 
can  be  detected  without  difficulty.  Says  a  writer  in  Popular 
Electricity  (Chicago,  December) : 

"Fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  processes 
can  be  investigated  in  every  detail,  and  borings,  fillings,  bridges. 


Illustrations  used  by  courtly  of  *'  Popular  Electricity,"  Chicago. 

X-RAY  llENTAL  OUTFIT   IN   USE. 


X   RAY    PICTURES  OF   TEETH. 

as  a  portable  cabinet.  For  dental  purposes  photographic  records  are 
more  important  than  direct  observations  and  these  can  be  taken 
without  darkening  the  room.  .Some  diagrams  showing  various 
affections  of  the  teeth  are  shown  herewith.  The  outfit  is  carried 
on  a  support  allowing  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustment, 
which  is  very  important  in  taking  teetii  radiographs. 


and  regulations  in  the  position  of  teeth  are  readily  checked  by 
means  of  ;jr-ray  pictures.  The  most  valuable  results  may,  finally, 
be  expected  from  examining  infantile  teeth,  ascertaining  the  posi- 


PUMPING  BY  EXPLOSION 

\  NEW  device  for  raising  water  by  causing  an  exploding  mass 
-^^-  of  gas  to  act  directly  upon  it  instead  of  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  piston  driving  pumping-machinery,  has  been  devised 
in  England  by  H.  A.  Humphreys.  His  invention,  which  he  calls 
an  "internal  combustion  pump,"  is  described  in  The  Engineeri/ig 
/Record  (New  York.  December  25).  The  need  of  some  such  device 
will  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  steam-pumps  are  usually  very 
wasteful  unless  large,  and  that  the  advantages  of  a  gas-engine  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  amount  of  gearing  or  other  devices  for 
transmitting  power  from  engine  to  pump.  Says  the  paper  named 
above : 

"  The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  pump  of  great 
simplicity  and  strength  in  which  the  explosive  force  is  exerted 
directly  on  the  water,  and  there  are  no  fly-wheels,  connecting-rods, 
cranks,  and  other  parts  of  that  sort.  The  main  idea  of  the  inven- 
tion, exploding  a  combustible  gas  in  order  to  produce  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  water,  is  probably  at  least  forty  years  old,  but  it  has 
always  hitherto  been  applied  in  devices  which  were  provided  with 
a  non-return  valve  through  which  the  water  was  forced  by  the  explo- 
sion ;  this  valve  has  been  the  defective  detail  of  such  machines. 
In  Mr.  Humpluey's  pump,  when  the  explosion  occurs  there  is  a 
full-bore  passage  from  the  combustion  chamber  to  the  outlet,  and 
some  of  the  water  raised  to  a  high  level  by  the  energy  of  the  explo- 
sion is  allowed  to  return  to  compress  a  fresh  combustible  charge. 
In  former  devices  utilizing  this  principle,  the  volume  of  water 
liandled  has  been  relatively  small,  and  consequently  its  control 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  explosion  has  been  difficult.  In 
the  new  form  of  pump,  the  masses  of  liquids  are  so  large  that  their 
velocities  are  never  great,  and  their  movements  are  permitted  to 
control  the  operation  of  the  mechanism." 

The  mass  of  water,  as  the  inventor  puts  it,  forms  a  pendulum 
which,  as  it  swings  between  the  high  and  low  level,  draws  in  fresh 
water,  exhausts  the  burned  products,  draws  in  a  fresh  charge,  and 
compresses  it  previous  to  ignition.  The  absence  of  any  of  the 
usual  mechanical  appliances  allows  the  pump  to  work  with  freedom 
from  shock  and  noise.     We  read  further  : 

"  The  new  form  of  pumping-apparatus  has  been  shown  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  engineers  during  the  three  years  it  has  been  undergoing  de- 
velopment, and  an  experimental  apparatus  of  about  i6  horse-power 
capacity  has  been  tested  by  Professor  Unwin.  .  .  .  With  low  lifts 
the  internal  combustion  pump  will  apparently  prove  a  decidedly 
economical  device.  The  opinions  of  those  who  have  examined  it 
indicate  that  its  usefulness  for  lifting  sewage  and  raising  water  for 
irrigation  will  probably  first  be  tested  in  actual  practise,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  Mr.  W.  S.  Bryan,  of  the  London  water- 
works, stated  that  for  low  lifts  it  has  a  magnificent  field  open  to 
it.  There  is  one  feature,  however,  that  will  have  to  be  explained 
to  the  water-works  engineer  before  he  can  consider  the  apparatus 
for  some  purposes,  and  that  is  the  possibility  that  the  gases  from 
the  exploded  charge  will  injure  the  quality  of  the  water,  if  the  lat- 
ter is  furnislied  for  drinking  purposes.  The  general  impression 
.  .  ,  is  that  the  apparatus  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelties  presented 
during  some  years,  but  its  very  novelty  prevents  any  accurate  judg- 
ment of  its  field  of  usefulness  until  more  detailed  study  and  further 
experimental  work  have  been  carried  on." 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  PRACTICALITY 
OF  THE  AEROPLANE 

THE  death  of  Lt^on  Delagrange,  crusht  under  the  wreck  of  his 
falling  aeroplane  at  Bordeaux  last  week,  raises  again  the 
question  whether  the  aeroplane  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  tight- 
rope and  the "  loop-the-loop,"  rather  than  to  be  considered  seriously 
as  a  practical  means  of  locomotion.  The  career  of  Delagrange 
had  been  marked  by  several  serious  accidents,  and  on  the  very  day 
he  was  killed  two  other  aeronauts  were  hurt  in  similar  mishaps. 
Santos  Dumont  came  crashing  to  the  ground  at  St.  Cyr,  from  a 
height  of  So  feet,  turning  three  somersaults  in  the  air  on  the  way 
down,  and  tiie  Baroness  de  la  Roche,  the  first  woman  to  drive  an 
aeroplane,  ran  into  a  tree  at  Chalons  and  dislocated  her  shoulder. 
These  wrecks  make  some  doubt  the  value  of  our  spectacular  aerial 
evolutions.  Is  aviation  to  be  merely  a  hair-raising  sport,  like 
Alpine  climbing  or  tiger-hunting,  or  is  it  to  be  a  common  and  use- 
ful method  of  travel  .'  VV'e  find  this  question  taken  up  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber), who  is  somewhat  pessimistic.     He  says  : 

"As  a  scientific  achievement,  as  a  demonstration  of  cool  nerve, 
or  as  an  example  of  control  of  brain  and  muscle,  cultivated  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  instinctive,  Wilbur  Wright's  flight  up  the 
Hudson  on  October  4  is  memorable.  But  the  leap  by  wiiich  popu- 
lar imagination  flies  to  the  interpretation  that  this  performance  es- 
tablishes commercial  supremacy  of  the  aeroplane  is  purely  fan- 
tastic.    Emotion  has  run  away  with  reason. 

"  Let  us  compare  the  fact  with  known  standards  of  transportation 
already  familiar.  The  vehicle  in  which  one  passenger  made  the 
aerial  journey,  and  in  which  possil)ly  two  might  have  been  carried, 
in  over-all  dimensions  occupies  probably  nearly  as  much  space  as 
a  pa.ssenger  coach.  Its  weight  in  proportion  to  the  live  load  it  can 
transport  is  several  times  greater  than  that  of  a  freight-car.  It 
needs  as  much  room  for  safe  maneuvering  as  a  i. 000-ton  ship.  Its 
power-plant  is  comparable  with  that  of  a  touring  automobile  capa- 
ble of  equal  speed,  with  six  or  eight  passengers,  or  of  a  motor-truck 
carrying  comfortably  three  tons.  Atmospheric  conditions  under 
which  it  can  navigate  at  all  occur  scarcely  oftener  tlian  one  day  in 
five— perhaps  at  a  maximum  one  day  in  three.  In  case  of  mishap 
(except  in  unusual  environment)  it  is  more  helpless  than  a  ship  with- 
out sea-room  or  anchorage.  It  is  more  fragile  than  a  birch-bark 
canoe.  It  is  dependent  for  its  life  at  every  moment  on  a  mental 
and  manual  alertness  of  its  operator  comparable  only  to  those  of 
an  expert  juggler.  And  in  safety  to  its  occupants,  a  comparison 
with  the  tight  rope  or  the  flying  trapeze  is  perliaps  overfavoral)le 
to  the  aeroplane.  If  it  is  to  outclass  the  railway  and  the  steam- 
ship, as  one  enthusiast  proclaimed,  and  supply  the  tran.sportation 
of  the  future,  it  must  advance  a  good  deal  in  a  good  many  directions. 

"  But  the  enthusiast  answers,  of  course  :  'Look  at  the  Clermont ! 
They  scoffed  at  Fulton,  too  ! '  We  are  not  scoffing;  far  from  it. 
We  are  sincere  admirers  of  Wright's  achievement— all  the  more 
sincere  for  our  acute  appreciation  of  its  difficulty— and  probaljly 
we  are  as  sanguine  as  he  for  the  future.  The  Clerntont,  or  steam 
navigation  on  the  water,  is  simply  not  a  parallel  case.  It  would 
be  more  nearly  parallel  if  the  Clermont,  instead  of  depending  on 


power  for  propulsion  only,  had  depended  on  her  own  power  also 
for  flotation,  and  at  any  stoppage  of  the  engine  had  gone  crashing 
to  the  bottom;  if  the  Clermont,  further,  had  had  to  navigate  a 
stream  which  at  any  tiine  miglit  rush  furiously  in  any  direction,  at 
20,  40,  60  miles  an  hour,  with  vicious  cross  eddies  and  swirls  of 
far  higher  speed.  As  we  once  before  suggested  in  these  pages, 
the  problem  of  navigating  the  air  under  conditions  which  may  at 
any  time  surround  the  navigator  is  closely  parallel  to  the  problem 
of  navigating  the  rapids  of  Niagara  in  a  submarine,  and  will  be 
about  as  easily  solved." 

Growth  in  size,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  development  of 
marine  navigation,  holds  out  little  hope  to  aerial  navigation.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Professor  Newcomb.     As  a  steamship 


DELAGRANGE    IN    THE    MACHINE    THAT   KILLED    HIM. 

is  enlarged,  its  capacity  for  carrying  and  for  driving-power  increases 
as  the  cube,  while  the  resistance  it  must  overcome  increases  only 
as  the  square.  With  the  aeroplane  the  ratio  is  reversed.  Its  sur- 
face, for  support,  increases  generally  as  the  square,  while  its  weight, 
power,  and  carrying-capacity  increase  generally  as  the  cube.  And 
ocean  navigation  has  progressed  through  the  refinement  of  the 
steam-engine  and  of  structural  material.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  aeroplane,  beginning  with  highly  perfected  motors  and  ma- 
terial, can  hope  for  any  like  margin  of  betterment.    We  read  further  : 

"We  do  not  query  the  interest  or  excellence  of  the  Wrights' 
mechanical  achievement.  There  is  no  reason  apparently  why  they 
should  not  vastly  better  any  recorded  performance— fly  thousands 
of  feet  higli,  or  hundreds  of  miles  in  distance.  Our  skepticism  is 
only  as  to  the  utilitarian  value  of  any  present  or  possible  achieve- 
ment of  the  aeroplane.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  a  com- 
mercial vehicle  at  all.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  find  any  very 
large  place  in  the  world  of  sport.  We  do  not  believe  its  military 
importance  is  as  great  as  is  commonly  suppo.sed,  or  will  extend 
(except  accidentally)  beyond  tlie  range  of  scouting  and  courier  serv- 
ice. Even  here  it  remains  wiiolly  indeterminate  how  much  (ex- 
cept mutual  destruction)  can  actually  be  accomplished  by  men  in 
rtying-macliines,  if  other  men  in  other  flying-machines  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment.  .And  even  the  attempt  must  al- 
ways be  limited  by  the  absolute  dependence  of  aerial  navigation 
upon  weather  conditions  vvhich  in  most  places  and  in  average 
seasons  exist  during  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  time." 

All  this  is  very  interesting.  .Still,  we  must  remember  that  a 
committee  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  .Science,  after  investigating 
the  new  art  of  photography,  announced  that  it  could  never  be  used 
for  portraiture  owing  to  the  long  exposures  required — half  an  hour 
or  more.  Conditions  alter  rapidly  with  a  new  and  growing  art  ; 
they  may  do  so  with  aviation. 
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CHURCH  PROTEST  AGAINST   LABOR 

ABUSES 

THE  workingman  is  frequently  quoted  as  accusing  tlie  Church 
of  a  sentimental  interest  in  his  soul's  welfare  but  of  no  con- 
cern whatever  for  his  bodily  healtii.  His  answer  has  been  that 
whatever  impulse  to  spiritual  regeneration  he  might  entertain  under 
favorable  physical  conditions  has  been  quenched  by  the  starving 
condition  of  his  body.  The  Church  has  now  heeded  his  complaint 
and  turned  its  attention  to  his  physical  need.  Three  recommenda- 
tions come  from  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 


PLAYGROUNDS  OF  THE   POuR   IN    hUi.-^Bi  ko 


The  Federal  Council  of  the  Cluirches  is  taking  steps  to  remedy  such  conditions 
the  laboring  man  to  live  respectably,  under  decent  sanitary 

America  as  a  first  step  in  its  effort  "to  secure  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  more  natural  relationship  between  workingmen  and  the 
Church."  They  are  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  workingman  for  one 
day's  rest  in  each  seven  ;  reasonable  hours  of  labor  ;  and  a  living 
wage  based  on  these  reasonai)le  hours  of  labor.  For  the  concen- 
tration of  attention  upon  concrete  coiidin'ons,  and  because  of  tiie 
present  keen  interest  in  the  three  closely  related  propositions  above 
set  forth,  the  Council  sends  out  an  appeal  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  recent  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  in  and  around 
Pittsburg,  and  "urges  that  favorable  action  be  taken  upon  them 
by  individual  churches,  synods,  assemblies,  conferences,  conven- 
tions, brotherhoods,  and  other  representative  bodies,  in  the  many 
communions  which  compose  the  Federal  Council."  It  begins,  first, 
with  a  statement  of  facts  wiiich,  it  believes,  may  stand  as  typical 
of  all  our  industrial  centers.     Thus  : 

"The  Pittsburg  Survey  revealed  to  all  interested  in  industrial 
conditions  a  state  of  affairs  in  many  respects  surprizing.  In  the 
steel  mills,  according  to  the  report,  the  twelve-l.our  day  prevailed. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  employees,  or  about  14,000  men  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  seven  days  in  the  week. 
Full  60  per  cent,  of  all  employees  were  classed  as  unskilled  and 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  16. 5  cents  an  hour.  Such  employees,  there- 
fore, by  working  twelve  hours  a  day  were  enabled  to  earn  $1.98 
per  day,  any  reduction  in  time  involving  a  proportionate  loss  in 


wages.  The  high  wages  paid  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  men 
in  positions  of  responsibility — 3  or  4  per  cent,  getting  over  $5  a 
day — had  heretofore  misled  the  public  as  to  tiie  general  scale  of 
wages  in  this  particular  industry.  An  investigation  of  the  living 
conditions  showed  tiiat  the  wage  actually  paid  to  unskilled  laborers 
in  the  steel  mills  was  not  a  living  wage;  that  is,  not  a  wage  on 
which  a  man  with  an  average  family  could  live  respectably,  under 
decent  sanitary  conditions,  and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
fort. The  investigations  of  the  Survey  showed,  furthermore,  that, 
in  precisely  the  regions  where  these  low-paid  workmen  were  housed, 
the  drink  evil  was  at  its  worst  and  the  general  morality  at  its  low- 
est. Saloons  found  this  the  most  profitable  region  financially. 
While  a  fair  proportion  of  workmen  and  their  families  were  found 

resisting  these  influences,  it  was 
plain  that  the  drink  evil  and  the 
tendency  of  the  population  to  im- 
morality were  connected  with  the 
prevailing  industrial  and  housing 
conditions.  For  most  men  working 
twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in 
the  week,  little  is  left  except  leth- 
argy or  stimulants.  There  was  little 
enjoyment  of  life  possible  for  them 
except  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses. 
What  the  Survey  revealed  in  Pitts- 
burg is,  we  are  advised,  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent — often  to  the 
same  extent  —  in  other  industrial 
centers. 

''The  illustration  is  taken  from 
one  industry  and  one  center.  The 
range  of  the  propositions,  however, 
is  far  wider.  For,  while  it  may  be 
proper  to  omit  from  consideration 
the  workers  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sions and  in  agriculture,  those  should 
be  included  who  are  engaged  in  do- 
mestic and  personal  service,  trade 
and  transportation,  and  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  pursuits." 

The  Council  recognizes  that  with 
the  increasing  complication  of  the 
industrial  situation  there  has  come 
the  necessity  of  conducting  many  in- 
dustries seven  days  intlieweek.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  further  pointed  out,  tnose 
industries  conducted  seven  days  in 
the  week  require  the  service  of  the  individual  employee  seven 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  set.  not  for  a  six-day, 
but  a  seven-day  scale.     The  report  proceeds  : 

■ 

"The  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Christ  everywhere  to  this  condition  and  the 
menace  involved  in  it,  and  urges  upon  all  Christian  churches  ofii- 
cially,  through  their  pulpits,  their  Brotherhoods,  and  various  other 
organizations,  to  emphasize  and  bring  home  to  their  members  their 
Christian  obligation  in  these  premises,  namely,  that  it  is  the  right 
of  every  man  to  have  one  day  out  of  the  seven  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion of  body,  soul,  and  mind,  and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  every 
Christian  employer  so  to  arrange  his  business  that  each  of  the  em- 
ployees may  have  one  day  holiday  in  seven,  without  diminution  of 
wages.  The  normal  holiday  is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord's 
Day,  but  where  the  conditions  of  industry  or  service  require  con- 
tinuance of  work  seven  days  and  the  consequent  employment  of 
some  part  of  the  employees  on  the  Lord's  Day,  then  those  so  em- 
ployed are  entitled  to  receive  a  holiday  on  some  other  day  in  the 
week  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  every  Christian 
employer  so  to  arrange  his  scale  of  wages  that  the  living  wage  of 
his  employees  is  calculated,  not  on  a  seven-day,  but  on  a  six-day 
basis. 

"  It  is  the  obligation  of  every  Christian  employer,  a  part  of  the 
essential  Christian  teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  to  pay 
every  employee  a  living  wage,  that  is,  a  wage  on  which  not  only 


as  the  picture  presents  and  enable 
conditions. 
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the  worker  but  the  average  family  can  live  under 
proper  sanitary  conditions  and  with  reasonable 
comfort.  Normally  the  great  bulk  of  the  industrial 
work  of  our  country  slundd  be  done  by  the  heads 
of  families,  and  wages  should  be  adjusted  not  to 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  unmarried  boarder,  but  to 
the  family  life  in  the  home.  The  living  wage 
differs  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
The  obligation  remains  unvaried,  and  no  industry 
can  be  counted  as  properly  conducted  from  the 
standpoint  of  Christian  ethics  which  is  not  so  con- 
ducted that  all  employees  employed  therein  receive 
a  living  wage. 

"It  is  manifest  that  that  industry  which,  employ- 
ing its  laborers  six  days  in  the  week,  compels  them 
to  work  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  does 
not  give  to  those  employees  a  proper  opportunity 
for  sane  and  healthy  living.  Family  life,  intelli- 
gent social  intercourse  with  one's  fellosvs,  are  im- 
possible under  such  conditions,  and  the  laborer 
not  only  is  not  encouraged  to  develop  upward, 
but,  by  the  conditions  of  his  labor,  is  held  in  an 
inferior  and  degraded  condition,  with  no  chance  of 
development.  Such  a  condition  is,  we  believe, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  a  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  It  is 
an  obligation  resting  upon  Christian  employeis  so 
to  organize  their  industry  that  the  emplox  t-e  may  1 
hours  of  labor." 


THE.SE  MEN  WORK- TWELVE  HOURS  A  DAV,  SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK. 

But  the  Church  now  iir^es  the  right  of  every  man  to  one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven 


ia\e  reason 


abk 


The  Commission  does  not  attempt  to  state  lor  all  industi  ial  condi- 
tions what  is  a  reasonable  working-day.      It  comments  in  this  wise  : 

"The  movement  for  the  standardization  of  reasonable  hours  at 
eight  for  all  industries  has  not  reached  such  a  .stage  that,  in  spite 
of  its  own  opinion  that  eiglit  hours  for  labor  is  reasonable,  this 
Commission  is  prepared  to  call  upon  members  of  Christian  churches 
to  adopt  tliat  .standard  as  a  part  of  their  Christian  obliiiation.  l)m 
it  is  the  conviction  of  this  Commission  that  anything  over  ten  hours 
in  any  business  or  employment  is  an  abuse  which  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  Christian  community,  nor  exacted  l)y  a  Christian 
employer." 


STAKE  OF   THE   FREE  CHURCHES  IN 
THE  BUDGET   FIGHT 

THE  Free  Churchmen  in  England  are  specially  anxious  over 
the  present  struggle  between  Lords  and  Commons.  Their 
various  church  papers  call  upon  them  to  "  realize  that  their  religious 
Jiberties  are  all  at  stake,   and  that  everything  won  for  them  by 


i<OOM  FAMILY  HOUSE,  HOMESTEAD. 


Such  pictures  of  family  life  brouglit  to  light  by  the  Pittsburg  Survey  have  stirred  the  Churches  to 
recommend  definite  eflorts  toward  amelioration. 


Hampden  and  Cromwell  from  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  snatched  from 
them  by  the  Lords."  Meetings  are  being  held  in  which  the  politi- 
cal situation  is  solemnly  di.scust,  after  fervent  prayer  and  hymn- 
singing.  Dr.  Clifford,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Nonconformity  in 
Great  Britain,  recently  said  in  a  public  meeting:  "We  are  going 
to  be  peer-ridden  no  longer.  We  are  going  to  fight  to  a  finish, 
and  get  rid  once  and  for  all  of  the  despotism  of  an  aristocratic 
land-owning  House  of  Lords."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  addrest  a  great 
meeting  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  in  which  the  position  of 
nonconformity  in  relation  to  the  political  issues  was  forcibb 
put.  .\  summary  of  his  words  is  given  in  Tlie  British  Weekly 
(Independent.  London)  thus: 

"  He  asked  why  we  appeared  as  Free  Churchmen  in  this  conflict. 
What,  said  he,  is  our  grievance?  Our  grievance  is  thi.s — that  'our 
case,  whatever  it  is,  is  examined  by  a  prejudiced  tribunal.  .  .  . 
And  my  contention  as  a  Free  Churchman  is  this — that  the  Lords 
are  a  biased  court,  sitting  in  permanent  judgment  upon  the  rights 
of  millions  of  Free  Churchmen  who  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  getting  equal  justice  from  them.  .  .  .  He  argued  that  Noncon- 
formists had  done  service  to  the  land.  Hume  had  admitted  that 
England  owed  its  Constitution  to  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans. 
Nonconformists  worked  the  mines,  cultivated  the 
land,  kept  the  factories  going.  They  deserved  fair 
play.     Had  they  got  it  ? 

"Then  in  a  noble  passage  he  said:  'Freedom, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  civilization,  was  won  in 
this  country  by  the  Free  Churches,  and  if  there  is 
perfect  freedom  in  this  land  for  any  man  in  any 
place  of  worship,  it  is  because  its  door-posts  and 
its  lintels  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  Non- 
conformists. How  could  they  have  justice,  when 
in  some  8,000  schools,  in  places  where  only  one 
school  was  possible.  Church  control  was  absolute  ? 
What  was  there  to  say  for  a  system  that  went  to  a 
child  and  said,  "  I  offer  yow  what  is  after  all  tin- 
onl\-  avenue  to  a  profession  for  a  poor  child  in  a 
country  district.  I  offer  you  a  noble  position  in 
life  if  you  will  only  sell  the  faith  of  your  fathers  "  .' 
That,'  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  a  tremble  in 
his  voice,  'is  not  religion.'  He  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Hirrell's  Hill  was  .so  temperate,  so  moderate, 
so  tolerant  even  to  denominationalists  that  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  in  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  for  the  third  reading.  Yet  when  it  was  .sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  torn  into  little 
bits.  He  passed  on  to  the  record  of  the  Lords. 
'1  can  not  think  of  any  bill  promoted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  I  lie  Church  of    England  ever  rejected    by 
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the  House  of  Lords — not  one.  ...  I  can  not  recollect  a  single 
Nonconformist  bill  ever  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  which 
was  not  either  rejected  altogether,  or  amended  to  the  detriment  of 
Nonconformity — not  one."" 


CARNEGIE  "DENATURIZING"  THE 
CHURCH  COLLEGES 

TH  E  process  of  "  denaturizing  "  that  some  of  our  denominational 
colleges  are  undergoing  through  tlie  power  of  tiie  Carnegie 
Fund  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  a  Methodist  writer.  For  the  most 
part  he  confines  his  observations  to  institutions  within  his  own 
denomination,  but  he  shows  how  the  principle  may  have  universal 
application.  Indeed,  he  bases  his  remarks  upon  an  observation 
of  Dr.  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  who,  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Fund 
himself,  yet  sees  the  danger  it  holds  quite  apart  from  denomina- 
tional questions.  Benefactors,  Dr.  Schurman  pointed  out,  are 
perpetuating  themselves  as  "corporations."  And  "these  corpora- 
tions create  a  new  and  dangerous  situation  for  the  independent 
and  privately  endowed  universities,"  for  "just  in  proportion  as 
these  are  supported  by  those  benevolent  corporations  is  their  cen- 
ter of  gravity  thi own  outside  tliemselves."  "The  purse-strings  are 
now  controlled  by  an  immortal  power,  which  makes  it  its  business 
to  investigate  and  supervise  and  which  lays  down  conditions  that 
the  university  must  accept,  if  it  is  to  receive  grants  of  money." 

The  influence  of  tlie  Carnegie  Foundation,  says  the  writer  in 
The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City),  carrying  on  the 
thread  of  Dr.  Schurman's  argument,  "is  to  put  this  center  of  grav- 
ity not  only  outside  of  the  college  or  university  but  also  outside  of 
the  great  organized  Christian  forces — the  Christian  denomina- 
tions." The  constant  pressure  of  the  purse-strings,  he  says,  "is 
intended  to  go  on  over  into  coming  generations."  He  cites  the 
definite  instance  of  a  well-known  Methodist  institution  to  show 
how  the  pressure  operates  : 

"On  July  29,  1905  (two  months  after  the  creation  of  the  trust), 
Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  president  of  Dickinson,  sent  forward 
the  information  why  Dickinson  College  should  be  a  beneficiary  of 
the  fund.  A  year  later  he  wrote  stating  that  under  the  charter 
'Clergymen  of  any  body  can  never  have  more  than  a  definitely  re- 
stricted representation  on  the  board  of  trustees,'  and  that  'no 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has,  or  can  have, 
official  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.'  But  this  was  not 
enough.  On  January  7,  1907,  President  Reed  wrote  to  ask  why 
the  college  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of  accepted  institutions.  We 
quote  from  the  official  record  : 

"'The  president  of  tiie  Foundation  replied  that  the  trustees  con- 
sidered it  inexpedient  for  us  to  announce  as  undenominational  an 
institution  which  is  classified  in  a  formal  way  by  a  deno}?iination 
as  a  representative  institution  of  that  body  notwitlistanding  the 
absence  of  denominational  control,  and  pointed  out  that  Dickin- 
son College  appeared  in  an  "official  list  "of  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Methodist 
publications.' 

"  Its  offense  was  that  the  name  of  tlie  college  appeared  in  the 
Metliodist  Year  Book.     Even  that  tie  was  too  intimate. 

"On  February  19,  President  Reed,  says  the  official  record,  wrote 
that  'a  few  days  previously  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dickinson 
College,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  legally  called, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,'  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

"'That  Dickinson  College  is  under  the  friendly  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  has  never  been  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  any  church  body. 

"'That  the  publication  in  any  periodical  of  any  church,  or  in  any 
educational  report,  or  elsewhere,  that  Dickinson  College  is  under 
denominational  control  is  not  in  harmony  with  facts  and  is  made 
without  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

"'That  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  the  president  of  the  college  is  directed  in  the  future  to  re- 
port the  college  as  non-sectarian.' 

"  Is  there  anything  left  }  The  name  of  Dickinson  College  is  not 
even  to  be  in  the  Methodist  Year  Book.  If  it  is  there,  it  is  'not  in 
harmony  with  facts." 


BEWAILING  THE  JEWISH  CHRISTMAS 

THE  incongruity  of  Christmas  celebrations  in  schools  almost 
exclusively  Jewish  is  yearly  commented  upon  in  some  form, 
and  the  month  of  January  always  brings  out  some  severe  editorials 
in  the  Jewish  press,  reproving  the  many  Jewish  parents  who  have 
Christmas-trees  in  their  homes,  or  who  let  their  children  take  part 
in  the  Christmas  celebrations  in  the  public  schools.  This  year  the 
New  York  Siin  sent  its  representative  to  inspect  the  doings  of 
East-Side  scliools  in  New  York,  and  reported  what  was  seen,  under 
the  caption  of  "Jews  Who  Enjoy  Christmas."  To  The  Hebrew 
Standard  (New  York),  a  stanchly  orthodox  Jewish  paper  which 
is  trying  to  stem  the  "Americanization  "  of  the  race,  both  the  Jew- 
ish celebration  of  Christmas  and  The  Sun's  apparent  amusement 
over  the  fact  are  melancholy  spectacles.  This  journal  reports 
somewhat  bitterly  that  "  The  Sun's  writer  took  great  delight  in  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  part  that  was  taken  by  the  little  Jewish  chil- 
dren in  those  celebrations,  and  took  occasion  to  tease  and  mock 
the  Jewish  people  with  this  observance  of  the  Christian  holiday 
among  the  Jews."  It  quotes  the  paper,  which  it  calls  "the  great 
jester  at  the  court  of  Mammon,"  as  saying  this : 

"The  reporter,  out  to  see  if  in  the  Yiddish  district  the  Christmas 
season  is  being  celebrated,  visited  that  school  in  Willett  Street 
because  every  pupil  in  it  comes  from  a  Jewish  home.  Every  class- 
room in  the  old  building  had  its  Christmas-tree  brightly  decorated, 
and  to-day  in  every  classroom  each  pupil  will  receive  candy,  an 
orange,  and  a  toy  bought  from  a  fund  such  as  public-school  teachers 
seem  always  able  to  summon  when  such  an  occasion  demands." 

Both  the  school  authorities  who  permit  these  celebrations  and 
The  Sun  which  reports  them  come  in  for  severe  comment  at  the 
hands  of  this  paper.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  a  great  achievement  on  the  part  of  our  school  authorities, 
a  noble  and  brave  act,  to  entice  little  children  and  induce  them  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  of  an  alien  religion  by  offering  them 
candies  and  toys,  and  to  draw  them  away  from  their  own,  tiuough 
the  attraction  of  gifts  and  entertainments.  The  Sun  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  display  of  good-will  and  courage.  It  is  very  much  in 
line  with  its  own  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  the  helpless  and  of 
attacking  those  who  can  not  well  defend  themselves.  The  school 
authorities,  too,  should  be  happy  in  the  freedom  we  allow  them  to 
do  as  they  will  with  the  little  Jewish  children  and,  in  fact,  that, 
after  all  the  protests  wiiich  had  previously  come  from  Jewish 
quarters,  tiiey  are  now  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  Everything 
is  evidently  as  it  was  despite  the  fight  that  was  carried  on  two  years 
ago  against  the  Christmas  observances  in  the  schools.  The 
authorities  have  their  own  way,  and  the  Jewish  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  would  be  the  last  persons  to  say  anything 
against  the  Christmas  celebration. 

"  The  public  schools  are  not  alone  in  their  efforts  to  interest  Jew- 
ish children  in  Christianity  ;  their  endeavors  are  supplemented  by 
a  number  of  private  institutions,  and  it  would  have  done  The 
Sun's  heart  good  to  see  and  to  describe  the  Christmas  celebration 
which  was  held  in  the  University  Settlement,  Rivington  and  El- 
dridge  streets.  The  Stm,  with  its  strong  interests  in  the  prosely- 
tizing efforts  among  Jews,  would  have  been  particularly  elated  to 
know  that  this  institution  is  supported  by  some  of  the  prominent 
Jews  of  this  city.  To  know  that  one  of  the  chief  workers- in  this 
Settlement  is  himself  a  Jew  would  have  been  still  more  joyous,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  The  Sun,  with  its  journalistic  alertness,  its  strong 
friendship  for  the  Jews,  and  its  deep  interest  in  the  East  Side,  for- 
got to  send  a  reporter  to  the  Christmas  celebration  at  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  celebration  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment was  held  in  spite  of  the  protests  which  came  from  a  number 
of  the  frequenters  of  that  institution.  Our  protests  are  not  heeded 
anywhere,  and  so  far  the  Goyim  have  nearly  everywhere  their  own 
way,  and  in  many  instances  their  work  is  aided  and  abetted  by 
Jewish  Goyim.  But  this  will  not  always  be ;  sooner  or  later  the 
bulk  of  the  self-respecting  Jews  will  get  together  and  act,  and  then 
some  of  tlie  'prominent  Hebrews'  will  be  surprized,  and  The  Sun, 
always  ready  to  jump  on  those  who  are  down,  will  laugh  at  their 
discomfiture." 
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WHEN   "CHANTICLEER"  CROWS 

THE  Paris  press  seem  to  be  standing  at  keyholes  eagerly 
catching  any  news  of  the  long-expected  Rostand  drama  of 
■"Chanticleer."  Report  has  it  that  the  play  will  lace  the  public  at 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theater  about  the  last  week  of  January. 
Newspapers  can  not  await  this  event  before  telling  their  readers 
■what  it  is  like  and  all  about  it.  So  the  Journal  and  Eclair  and 
the  Italian  newspaper  Secoio,  says  a  cal>Ie  message  to  tiie  New 
York  Sun,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and  their 
editions  containing  an  analysis  of  and  extracts  from  the  barnyard 
play  have  been  seized.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Review-Illustration  (Paris)  which  holds  the  exclusive  right  of 
publication  of  Rostand's  "Chanticleer"  after  its  first  performance. 
An  earlier  issue  of  the  Paris  Gil  Bias  seems  to  have  escaped  vigi- 
lant notice  and  from  an  article  published  in  its  pages  we  cull  these 
curious  facts : 

The  play  will  be  in  four  acts,  of  which  the  tirst  represents  the 
barnyard.  The  rooster,  interpreted  by  the  actor  Guitry,  is  really 
the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  until  the  hen  pheasant  takes  refuge 
within  the  barnyard  and  wins  his  love.  In  tlie  second  act  a  forest 
at  night  will  be  seen  and  a  flight  of  the  rooster  with  the  hen  pheas- 
ant. It  is  during  this  act  that  night  birds  conspire  against  the 
rooster.  In  the  third  act  a  grand  reception  will  be  given  by  the 
hen  pheasant.  As  to  the  fourth  act  no  one,  with  the  exception  of 
the  actors  themselves,  knows  what  it  will  represent. 

The  question  of  costumes  presented  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
the  manager  has  been  confronted  with  for  a  long  time.  Many  ob- 
stacles had  to  be  overcome  before  Guitry  was  induced  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  rooster.  Finally  the  actor  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Rostand  himself  the  permission  to  have  the  beak  consist 
merely  of  a  prolongation  of  the  nose  without  hiding  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  recite  his  verses  more  freely. 

The  costume  of  the  dog,  to  be  worn  by  tiie  younger  Coquelin, 
son  of  the  great  French  actor  who  died  recently,  was  also  the  cause 
of  some  trouble.  Tlie  result  is.  however,  that  the  actor  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  while  acting  in  the  normal  position  for  a  man, 
that  is,  on  his  hind  legs.  He  will  then  give  the  impression  of  a 
trained  dog.  And  as  every  actor  will  have  the  privilege  of  being 
judged  by  the  public  the  more  favorably  as  he  succeeds  in  imita- 
ting more  closely  the  animal  he  actually  represents,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  extreme  pleasure  for  Coquelin 
to  know  that  the  spectators  will  say  of  him  :  "What  a  dog !  " 

The  r61e  of  the  blackbird  will  be  interpreted  by  Galipaux,  who 
is  now  playing  in  the  "  Merry  Widow."  Rostand  himself  begged 
him  to  learn  how  to  hop  about  like  the  blackbirds.  It  is  even  said 
that  one  day  some  of  Galipaux's  friends  saw  him  perform  this  stunt 
in  a  public  place  and  as  they  burst  out  laughing  the  actor  said: 
"  Do  not  laugh,  my  friends,  you  know  I  must  learn  the  role  of  the 
blackbird ! " 

The  r61e  of  the  hen  pheasant  will  be  interpreted  by  Madame 
Simona,  the  famous  actress  who  (just  lately  inarried  the  son  of 
Casimir-P^rier,  ex-President  of  France.  There  will  be  a  loving 
scene  between  the  rooster  and  the  hen  pheasant,  but  as  we  know 
that  roosters  and  hens  kiss  each  other  simply  with  the  contact  of 
their  beaks,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  young  husband  of 
Madame  Simona  will  not  be  jealous  of  sucli  an  emotional  mani- 
festation of  love 

The  manager  of  the  play  has  already  advertised  the  sale  of  seats 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  price  of  orchestra  seats  will  be  as 
high  as  $20.  It  is  even  stated  tliat  a  well-known  speculator  has 
bought  in  advance  an  entire  row  of  seats  for  ninety  performances. 
Something  unheard  in  the  annals  of  Parisian  theaters. 

In  commenting  upon  the  literary  interest  that  the  play  will  ex- 
cite, a  humorous  critic  asks  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  for 
the  author  to  confine  the  publicity  of  the  play  to  book  form  and 
not  put  it  on  the  stage  at  all.  But  the  .same  critic  realizes  that 
sometimes  the  money  made  from  a  successful  play  outstrips  by  far 
the  income  of  a  successful  l)ook.  And  this  is  a  fact  that  contem- 
porary ai  t  does  not  overlook.  Evidently  Rostand  knew  his  hens 
before  he  l>egan  to  sing  of  his  noisy  barnyard.     And  from  this 


point  of  view  "Chanticleer  "  is  truly  an  excellent  and  practical 
treatise  on  poultry-raising.  "Just  think  of  a  hen  pheasant  that 
will   lay  golden  eggs!" — Translation  made  for 'Xwy.  Literary 

DifiKST. 


ART  TREASURES  SAVED  TO  BRITAIN 

XT  ()  anxiety  caused  by  imminent  depredations  of  American  art 
■^  ^  collectors  seems  to  have  matched  that  recently  felt  by  the 
Knglish  nation  as  they  waited  to  know  the  results  of  the  Salting 
will.  Had  the  latetieorge  Salting  made  the  nation  his  beneficiary 
or  would  his  collections  go  under  the  hammer.?  He  was  known  to 
liave  made  several  wills,  but  it  was  unknown  for  several  days  if 
he  had  signed  any  of  them.     Anxiety  was  finally  ended  and  the 


From  "The  Illustrated  London  News.' 

GEORGE    SALTING, 

Called  "  the  greatest  English  art  collector  of  this  age,"  who  has  just 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  his  pictures  and  art  objects. 

nation  enriched  by  possessions  unetjUAlcd  since  those  left  to  it  at 
the  death  of  Lady  Wallace.  In  the  notices  printed  in  the  English 
papers  Mr.  Salting  is  called  "the  greatest  English  art  collector  of 
his  age."  He  had  an  income  of  $150,000,  but  lived  quietly  in  a 
few  rooms  over  the  Thatched  House  Club  in  St.  James'  Street, 
London.  "A  bachelor  by  nature,  and  with  few  interests  outside 
his  hobby,  he  devoted  his  life  to  collecting."  His  wonderful  Italian 
paintings  have  long  been  hanging  in  the  National  Gallery,  while 
Oriental  porcelains,  majolica,  early  ivories,  bronzes,  and  other  ob- 
jects to  tiie  number  of  thousands  have  formed  the  leading  features 
of  the  museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  rooms  where  he  lived, 
says  the  London  J'i/nts,  "are  like  the  apartments  of  Balzac's 
Cousin  Pons,  for  every  corner  is  tilled  to  congestion  with  master- 
pieces of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  England  .stacked 
up  in  every  availal)le  corner."  Tlw  Times  thus  indicates  some  of 
his  possessions  in  pictorial  art : 

"The  catalogs  of  the  exhibitions  held  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  during  the  last  forty  years. indicate  not  only  the  wealth 
but  also  the  extraordinary  variety  of  Mr.  Salting's  collection.  He 
l)egan  to  exhibit  here  in  1872.  when  he  lent  two  drawings  by  Claude 
Lorrain  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  two  regrets  of  his  life  as  a  collector 
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that  in  the  early  days  he  'swopped'  a  very 
beautiful  sketch  by  Pater,  which,  as  he  said, 
had  he  kept,  would  have  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  collection  of  pictures  by  Watteau, 
Lancret,  and  other  French  painters  of  fetes 
rhampetres. 

"His  attention  was  at  an  early  period  at- 
tracted to  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  and  one  of  his  first  pur- 
chases in  this  respect  was  in  1874,  when  he 
bought  at  Christie's  a  landscape  by  Wynants. 
with  figures  by  Paul  Potter.  This  purchase 
was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  groups — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  the  time  of  ids 
death  his  collection  practically  included  the 
finest  obtainable  pictures  by  all  the  leading 
artists  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  There  are 
ten  or  eleven  Ruysdaels ;  two  magnificent 
Hobbemas,  one  from  the  Blathwayt  sale 
and  the  other  from  the  Hope  collection; 
three  or  four  by  Jan  Steen,  including  the 
'Family  at  Table,'  from  the  Prince  Eugene 
(of  Munich)  and  Leuchtenberg  (St.  Peters- 
burg) collections;  and  'The  Oyster  Feast,' 
with  a  long  pedigree,  which  Mr.  Salting  se- 
cured at  the  Sir  H.  H.  Campbell  sale  in 
1894.  By  Metsu  there  is  'Tiie  Blacksmith's 
Shop,'  with  a  pedigree  of  over  a  century  fully 
established  ;  by  Peter  De  Hooch  tiie' Refusing 
the  Glass,'  which  was  in  the  Pierre  de  tirand 
Pre  sale  of  1809 — when  it  sold  for  1,103  francs 
only;  and  by  Vermeer  there  is  the  well-known 
picture  of  a  'Young  Lady  at  a  Spinet,'  de- 
scribed by  Purthey  and  at  one  time  in  the  Thore-Burger  collec- 
tion. A  'Winter  Scene,'  by  Aart  Van  der  Neer,  from  Lord  Hal- 
don's  collection;  two  Cuyps,  one  a  herd  of  cows,  signed,  which 
passed  tiirough  the  Bernal  and  Rudolph  Kann,  among  other  famous 
collections  ;  two  or  three  Van  Goyens  from  the  R.  P.  Roupell  sale 
in  1887  ;  an  interior  by  Peter  Codde,  1640:  several  drawings  by  A. 
Van  Ostade  from  the  Holford  collection,  and  a  drawing  by  Paul 
Potter,  1650,  with  the  SAme. proifena nee ;  two  splendid  portraits  by 
Frans  Hals,  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  a  series  of  about  a  dozen  draw- 
ings by  Rembrandt,  are  among  the  almost  bewildering  variety  of 
Mr.  Salting's  collection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Van  Dyck 
portrait  called  Prince  D'Angri,  which  Mr.  Cust  thinks  may  be  that 
of  Prince  Tingry,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg,  and  several  drawings  also  by  Van  Dyck.  Lord  Dud- 
ley's Rubens,  'Juno  and  Argus,'  may  be  also  mentioned  here  as 
having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Salting  at  the  famous  sale." 

His  collection  of  early  Italian  pictures  was  impoverisiied  by  the 
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One  of  Sahing's  porcelains  of  the  K  ang  Hsi 
period  (1662-1722). 


loss  of  a  picture  which  he  was  led  to  part  with 
because  Dr.  Bode,  of  the  more  recent  Leo- 
nardo wax-bust  fame,  thought  it  spurious. 
The  loss  of  this  was  one  of  his  life-long  re- 
grets.    We  read  : 

"He  had  purchased  at  a  comparatively 
small  price  a  Sienese  portrait  said  to  repre- 
sent Petrarch's  Laura;  Dr.  Bode  impugned 
its  genuineness,  and  Mr.  Salting  returned  it;. 
soon  after  it  was  lent  to  a  public  exhibition 
of  old  masters,  and  soon  after  that  sold  to 
one  of  tiie  most  competent  experts  in  Europe 
at  more  than  double  the  amount  paid  for  it 
by  Mr.  Salting,  Several  of  his  Italian  pic- 
tures were  acquired  at  the  Dudley  sale  in 
1892,  among  them  the  Peruzzi  'Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds '  and  the  Andrea  del  Sarto 
'Holy  Family';  the  'Annunciation,'  1506,  by 
Andrea  da  Solario,  came  from  the  Kay  col- 
lection in  1901,  at  what  was  then  regarded 
as  a  higli  price.  Francia's  portrait  of  a  lady, 
the  Beltrafifio  'Virgin  and  Child,'  and  Ghir- 
landaio's  'Girolamo  Benivieni  '  were  among 
the  Italian  pictures  at  the  Old  Masters  in 
1902.  His  pictures  of  the  Ferrara-Bologna 
school  (1440-1540)  included  an  example  of 
Ercole  de'  Robusti,  'A  Concert,'  and  a  por- 
trait ascribed  to  Amico  Aspertina;  and  both 
these  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  Arts  Club  in  1894," 


A  LIMOGES  ENAMEL  DISH. 
(Sixteenth  century  ) 

Representing  the  "  Feast  of  the  Gods  at  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.' 

collection  is  especially  rich  in  enamels. 


Mr.    Laurence   Binyon,   writing  of  Salting 
in  The  Sattirday  Review  (London),  characterizes  him  thus  : 

"  George  Salting  was  of  the  great  race.  And  fortune  had  amply 
endowed  him  with  the  means  to  gratify  his  instinct.  For  long 
years  he  spent  all  but  a  fraction  of  a  great  income  on  his  manifold 
collections.  He  bought  widely  and  bought  well.  It  is  true,  he 
had  his  limitations.  He  was  no  pioneer.  But  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  taste  of  the  time,  like  Rossetti,' to  discover  virgin  fields,  unex- 
ploited  yet  by  dealers,  this  is  the  province  of  the  genius  with  moder- 
ate means.  Mr.  Salting  could  afford  to  compete  with  a  keen  market ; 
if  he  bought  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  pay  high  for,  no  doubt 
the  joys  of  contest  brought  his  occupation  richer  zest.  The  days 
of  anxiety  he  cost  the  dealers,  those  luxuries  of  hesitation,  those 
dallyings  of  desire,  were  all  indispensable ;  the  pleasing  torments 
of  devotion.  It  may  be  said  that  his  vast  collections  lacked  char- 
acter;  that  subtle  impress  of  personality  which  certain  collectors 
give  to  what  they  own,  so  that  we  feel  it  inconceivable  that  things 
of  a  particular  type  or  quality  should  ever  belong  to  them,  while 
other  things  seem  to  be  theirs  by  a  sort  of  right. 
I  have  heard,  I  do  not  know  how  much  truth  is  in 
the  report,  that  rival  collectors,  wisliing  to  divert 
Mr.  Salting  from  their  own  special  field,  suc- 
ceeded by  telling  him  that  they  had  acquired  some- 
thing (in  a  quite  different  line)  of  which  he  had  no 
specimen  ;  it  was  enough  to  start  him  on  a  fresh 
track.  But  whatever  province  he  invaded,  his  cap- 
tures were  of  the  clioicest.  Collecting  for  him 
was  tiie  grand  passion.  Already,  as  we  see  from 
the  newspapers,  he  is  becoming  a  legend.  His 
extravagant  economies  in  the  little  comforts  pro- 
verbially associated  with  wealthy  bachelors  touch 
the  popular  imagination.  He  had  a  part  in  life, 
and  lie  played  it,  serenely  unconscious  of  effect,  to 
the  full.  We  have  too  few  of  such  characters  in 
our  day  of  smooth  compromises.  He  had  the 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  a  type.  If  Moliere  had 
created  a  collector  in  his  comedies,  he  would  have 
been  such  a  man  as  this." 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  to  go  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  ;  but  the  condition  is 
made  that  all  the  bequest  to  that  museum  is  to  be 
kept  together.     "A  rather  severe  blow,"  says  Mr. 

^,     ^  ,  .  Binyon,  "to  the  newly  adopted  'classification  by 

The  Salting  ■'       '  ^  ^ 

material.'  " 
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THE    'ACADEMY" 
MONOPOLY 

'  I  "HE  spirit  ol   literary  sectional - 
*        ism    has    been    quickened  by 
certain  public  manifestations  of  what 
is  called  a  literary  aristocracy  form- 
ing itself  in   New  Yoik.     The  body 
is  not  a  new  one,  having  been  formed 
at  least  five  years  ago  as  an  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  grow- 
ing out  of  an  older  National  Institute 
of   Arts   and    Letters    organized    in 
189S.     The    Academy    troubled   the 
country  no  more  than  sleeping  dogs 
until  quite  recently,  when  an  Eastern 
laudation  of  the  Academy  is  followed 
l)y  an  ironical  reply  from  the  West. 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  says,  in  a 
recent  issue    of    The  Outlook,  that 
"  no  competent  observer  could  deny  " 
that  the  membership  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Academy  "  "  is  truly  characteris- 
tic of  the  best  that  the  United  States  has  to  show  in  poetry  and  in 
fiction,  in  history  and  in  the  drama,  in  criticism  and  in  scholarship, 
in  music  and  in  architecture,  in  painting  and  in  sculpture."     Mr. 
Charles  Leonard  Moore  quickly  follows  this  by  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Dial,  which  is  not  meant  as  a  direct  challenge  to  Pro- 
fessor Matthews,  perhaps,  but  it  matches  his  complacence  by  a 
delicate  irony   in  referring  to    New  York  as  having  "made    the 
country  a  present  of  a  National  Academy."     The  composition  of 
this  "Senate  of  Immortals,"  he  thinks,  is  a  matter  for  curious  study. 
"There   is  a  fair  representation  of  New  Englanders,   and  a  few- 
other  exiles  from  the  Great  White  Way  ;  but   the  pomp  and  prod- 
igality of  New  York  genius  is  mainly  in  evi- 
dence."    Here  is  the  list  of  members  so  far 
standing  on  the  roll : 


E.  A.  Abbey 

C.  F.  Adams 
Henry  Adams 
T.  B.  Aldrich  * 
John  Bigelow 

E.  H.  Blashfield 
W.  C.  Brownell 
John  Burroughs 
G.  W.  Cable 

G.  W.  Chadwick 
W.  M.  Chase 
S.  L.  Clemens 
Kenyon  Cox 

F.  M.  Crawford* 

D.  C.  French 
H.  H.  Fumess 
R.  W.  Gilder  * 

B.  L.  Gildersleeve 

D.  C.  Oilman  * 
A.  T.  Hadley 

E.  E.  Hale  * 
J.  C.  Harris  « 
Thomas  Hastings 
John  Hay  * 

T.  W.  HigKinson 
Winslow  Homer 
Bronson  Howard  * 
Julia  Ward  Howe 
W.  D.  Howells 
Henry  James 
Joseph  Jefferson  * 


R.  U.  Johnson 
John  La  Farge 
Henry  C.  Lea  * 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
T.  R.  Lounsbury 
H.  W.  Mabie 
Edward  MacDowell  * 

C.  F.  McKim  * 
A.  T.  Mahan 
Brander  Matthews 

D.  G.  Mitchell  * 
W.  V.  Moody 
John  Muir 
C.  E.  Norton  * 
T.  N.  Page 
H.  W.  Parker 
J.  F.  Rhodes 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  * 
Carl  Schurz  * 

E.  C.  Stedman  * 
J.  S.  Sargent 
W.  M.  Sloane 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
A.  H,  Thayer 
Henry  Van  Dyke 
Elihu  Vedder 
J.  A.  Ward 
A.  D.  White 
Woodrow  Wilson 


G.  E.  Woodberry 
*  Deceased. 

Doubtless  New  York  could  have  done  better 
by  itself,  had  it  not  been  too  magnanimous  not 
to  let  the  rest  of  the  country  have  a  look  in, 
ob.serves  Mr.  Moore,  who  goes  on  : 

"A  good  third  of  the  names  would  probably 
be  inevitable  in  any  list  of  distinguished  living 


TKIPTVCH  OF  THK  CKUCIFI.XION  IN   LIMO(iK.S  KNAMEl.. 

Mr.  Salting  paid  1,550  guineas  for  the  two  outside  panels  (each  qJ  by  31   in.)  at  the   .Amherst  of  Hackney  sale 
in  December,  lyoS.      He  already  possest  the  center-piece.      They  are  thus  restored  to  their  original  form. 

Americans.     But  the  otliers  could  be  matched  and  overmatched 
again  and  again. 

"There  is  of  course  a  good  side  to  this  glorification  of  group. 
New  England  in  its  best  days  was  loyal  to  instincts  of  locality.     It 
backed  and  cheered  its  intellectual  athletes  on,  and  the  spirited 
runners  felt  the  stimulus  and  sprang  forward  to  win  the  prizes. 
New  York  deserves  credit  for  taking  care  of  its  own.     It  reminds 
me  of  a  story  which  my  father  used  to  tell,  of  a  visit  he  paid  with 
a  companion   to  a  friend's   country  house.      The  owner  of   the 
property  had  an  idiot  son  ;  and  my  father,  introducing  his  friend, 
said,  'This  is  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  Sammy.     He  is  a  Quaker.     The 
Quakers,  you  know,  are  good  people.'     'Yes,'  said  the  idiot,  'good 
to  tliemselves.'     It  used  to  be  said  that  no  Bostonian  could  escape 
having  a  statue  erected  for  him  ;   and  New 
York  seems  moving  in  the  same  laudable  di- 
rection.     But  it  can   hardly  expect  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  bow  down  and  worship 
its  totems  of  a  tribe. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  just  what  ideal  the 
makers  of  this  Academy  had  in  view — just 
what  kind  of  sheep  they  deemed  acceptable, 
and  just  what  kind  of  goats  they  thought  un- 
desirable. It  includes  men  of  affairs  and  pub- 
licists, but  ignores  some  of  our  greatest.  It 
admits  a  large  number  of  artists,  which  is  a 
commendable  departure  from  the  practise  of 
the  French  Academy.  It  allows  a  number  of 
college  presidents,  but  disallows  others  as 
well  and  widely  known.  It  ignores  the  Church, 
tlie  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  stage.  Alto- 
gether the  list  is  badly  balanced  and  badly 
selected,  and  seems  to  be  issued  with  the  im- 
print of  a  prominent  magazine." 

We  talk  a  great  deal  ai)out  democracy  in 
.America,  says  Mr.  Moore,  but  it  looks  to  him 
"as  tho  we  were  making  a  quiet,  disguised, 
but  determined  effort  to  create  an  aristocracy." 
The  idea  is  not  abhorrent  to  the  writer,  who 
adds,  "  Quite  right,  in  a  way  !  "     Going  on  : 

"We  begin  to  want  some  tangible  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  best.  The  idea  of  a 
society  composed  of  people  of  achievement 
and  renown  begins  to  appeal  to  us.  The 
movement  is  fluid  as  yet ;  it  has  not  hardened 
into  an  official  caste,  a  plutocracy,  or  a  class 
of  all  the  talents.  .Any  effort  toward  direct- 
ing this  movement  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  superiority,  and  away  from  the 
worship  of  mere  wcaltli.  is  good.  Coteries 
and  associations   with   intellectual   trend  are 
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springing  up  all  over  the  country.  A  bright  woman  once  told  me 
that  she  had  just  had  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  it  was  exactly  like  a 
meeting  of  the  Contemporary  Club  in  i'iiiladelphia.  Possibly  she 
was  an  enthusiast,  but  she  exprest  a  feeling  of  deliglit  in  high 
intercourse  which  I  believe  is  becoming  common." 


THE  SINGER   AND   HER   PUBLIC 

OPERA-GOERS  who  hold  in  tlieir  hands  tiie  fate  of  singers 
may  not  like  to  be  told  that  they  do  not  know  a  good  singer 
when  they  hear  one,  or,  worse,  that  they  do  not  know  a  bad  singer 
when  tliey  hear  one.  The  ease  with  which  they  may  make  or 
break  a  reputation  possibly  leads  them  to  think  they  do  know  sucii 
elemental  things  as  these,  but  Mr.  \V.  J.  Henderson,  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  6"««,  assures  us  that  opera-goers  are  "notoriously 
uncritical."  He  asserts  that  "they  have  stronger  likes  and  dislikes 
tiian  any  other  class  of  art  votaries,  yet  they  rarely  give  reasons 
tor  their  preferences. "  Most  of  these  devotees,  he  would  have  us 
believe,  are  deaf  to  any  real  appreciation  of  the  art  of  singing,  but 
are  caught  by  "some  quality  of  mere  sound  wiiich  appeals  to  their 
fancy."  The  irony  of  this  for  tlie  entiiusiastic  <ipera-goer  is  that 
such  "sounds"  often  "offend  a  cultivated  ear."  But  the  public, 
he  goes  on  to  say  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Joiir)ial  (January),  "dearly 
loves  to  be  astonished,"  forgetting  that  "the  greatest  art  does  not 
astonish,  but  rather  awes  by  its  simple  and  lofty  publication  of 
elemental  truth."     Mr.  Henderson  observes  : 

"Nothing  is  better  known  than  tlie  mere  teclinics  of  singing,  yet 
the  operatic  public  appears  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  them  or  to 
care  nothing  about  them.  It  does  not  even  demand  that  the  voice 
shall  be  'cultivated,'  as  the  phrase  goes.  A  cultivated  voice  siiould. 
at  least,  have  one  tone  quality  from  bottom  to  top,  like  a  good 
piano.  Many  opera-singers  have  upper  registers  that  seem  to  be- 
long to  voices  unrelated  to  tlie  lower  registers.  Tiie  operatic  pub- 
lic does  not  care.  Hoarse,  strident,  screaming  tones,  mere  noises, 
are  accepted  as  readily  as  those  of  mellow  beauty.  Distortion  of 
the  curves  of  exquisite  melodies  by  reckless  chopping  of  the  phrases 
passes  without  public  notice.  Blurred  outlines,  slurred  passage 
work,  false  intonation,  expression  diametrically  contrary  to  the 
significance  of  the  text  and  to  the  nature  of  tiie  melody,  violent 
and  unreasoning  rushes  from  piano  to  forte  and  back,  explosive 
treatment  of  flowing  airs — all  these  tilings  are,  apparently,  un- 
noticed by  the  operatic  public.  All  it  seems  to  ask  is  that  here 
and  there  a  note  or  two  shall  sound  good  to  it,  and  that  the  singer 
shall  from  time  to  time  reach  a  'climax,'  by  which  it  means  exliibil 
a  vast  deal  of  wiad  power  and  make  the  rafters  ring." 

From  this  point  Mr.  Henderson  proceeds  to  review  some  of  the 
leaders  of  seng  among  us  and  indicates  where  each  of  them  stands. 
Melba's  voice  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  heard  by  the 
present  generation  of  opera-goers.  "Only  Patti's  has  excelled  it, 
but  Patti  fairly  belongs  to  the  past."     He  writes  : 

"The  purity  of  the  natural  quality  of  Madame  Melba's  voice  is 
accompanied  by  an  unusual  amount  of  sonority.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
strong  voice  of  its  type.  Its  range  is  that  of  the  typical  colorature 
soprano,  and  the  scale  is  perfectly  equalized.  As  Walter  Dani- 
rosch  pertinently  said,  on  the  occasion  of  Madame  Melba's  Ameri- 
can d^but :  'Tiiere  are  no  registers  in  that  voice;  it  is  all  one 
register.'  That  is  perfection  in  the  scale.  It  is  this  perfection 
that  makes  the  delivery  of  a  sustained  melody  so  beautiful  as  mere 
sound  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  it  is  deficient  in  vital  warmth. 
Melba's  singing  has  always  lacked  expressiveness,  partly  by  reason 
of  the  quality  of  the  tone  and  partly  because  of  shortcomings  in 
the  temperament  of  the  singer. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  the  musical  phrase,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  singing,  Melba  was  formerly  careless  ;  but  in  recent 
years  she  has  shown  herself  capable  of  high  artistic  achievement 
in  this  matter.  No  singer  of  our  time  has  excelled  her  in  the  de- 
livery of  florid  passages.  Only  one  can  be  said  to  have  rivaled 
her — namely,  Sembrich.  In  the  application  of  the  nuances  which 
go  toward  expression  Madame  Melba  has  not  risen  to  the  highest 
level.  .She  has  not  the  sensitive  emotional  organization  which  fur- 
nishes unerring  instincts  in  this  matter,  nor  has  she  that  cultivated 
musicianship  which  goes  so  far  toward  supplying  the  deficiency. 
In  short,  Madame  Melba  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of  how  much 


can  be  accomplished  by  a  beautiful  natural  voice  coupled  with  a 

higiily  developed  technic  and  a  respectable  taste 

"Madame  Sembrich  has  never  enjoyed  the  same  tonal  equipment 
as  Melba.  The  Polish  singer's  voice  is  distinctly  smaller  in  power 
and  volume,  and  it  lacks  tliat  peculiar  penetrating  brilliancy  which 
makes  Melba's  singing,  especially  in  florid  passages,  so  dazzling. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  Madame  Sembricii's  voice  has  a  softer  and 
mellower  tint  and  is  better  suited  to  the  expression  of  tender  feel- 
ings. This  voice  never  equaled  Melba's  in  natural  equality  of  its 
scale,  but  skill  in  its  development  has  made  the  difference  between 
the  two  in  this  matter  practically  imperceptible.  In  musicianship 
Madame  Sembrich  is  the  superior  of  all  the  other  sopranos  men- 
tioned in  this  article.  She  sings  not  like  a  mere  singer,  but  like  a 
master  singer.     Her  phrasing  is  perfect." 

Tetrazzini's  position,  we  are  told,  is  won  by  astonishing  the 
public.  "  Her  fluent  staccato,  her  wonderfully  executed  swell  on 
high  tones,  and  some  other  feats  are  topics  of  general  comment." 
Hut— 

"  In  the  delivery  of  simple,  flowing  melody  her  singing  is  not  that 
of  a  real  artist.  The  breaks  between  her  registers  come  out  most 
unpleasantly,  and  her  phrasing,  which  is  usually  in  short  and  spas- 
modic groups,  without  consideration  for  the  meter  of  the  melody 
or  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  a  serious  blot  upon  her  delivery. 
Furthermore,  the  pallid  color  of  her  lower  tones  makes  depth  or 
tenderness  of  expression  impossible.  Persons  of  sound  taste  can 
not  overlook  the  defects  in  Madame  Tetrazzini's  singing,  nor  for- 
give tiiem  for  the  sake  of  a  few  brilliant  tricks,  some  of  which  are 
but  imperfectly  performed,  and  most  of  which  are  executed  after 
unconcealed  preparation.  It  is  significant  that  her  only  lasting 
success  has  been  made  in  the  highly  decorated  'mad  scene'  of 
Donizetti 's  '  Lucia. '  " 

Mary  Garden  is  "not  to  be  considered  seriously"  as  a  singer. 
For  these  reasons : 

"Her  voice  is  thin  and  acid  in  natural  quality  and  her  emission 
of  tone  shows  little  regard  for  the  technics  of  vocal  art.  She  suc- 
ceeds best  in  parts  calling  for  ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of  pic- 
torial features  and  for  the  arrangement  of  theatrical  effects.  She 
is  first  of  all  an  actress  ;  not  one  of  high  poetic  ideals,  but  of  pro- 
found skill  in  divining  the  beat  of  the  public  pulse.  Like  her 
master,  Massenet,  she  understands  the  entire  apparatus  of  the 
theater,  and  while  siie  can  not  really  sing  such  roles  as  'Thais  '  or 
'.Salome  '  she  composes  them  with  superb  knowledge  of  effect  and 
interprets  tiiem  with  irresistible  cleverness.  Her  finest  achieve- 
ment is,  without  doubt,  her  Melisaitde,  because  in  it  the  unmusical 
ciiaracter  of  her  vocal  delivery  works  no  harm,  while  her  genius 
for  pictorial  delineation,  for  the  graphics  of  the  stage,  rises  to  its 
finest  heights.  One  has  only  to  listen  to  her  last  scene  in  '  Louise  ' 
to  realize  that  siie  is  not  a  singer.  One  has  only  to  observe  her 
atmospheric  first  scene  in  'Pelleas  et  Melisande  '  and  her  realistic 
dance  in  'Salome  '  to  realize  that  she  is  a  pantomimist  of  extraor- 
dinary ability.  But  when  people  speak  of  Mary  Garden  as  a 
'musical  artist'  they  show  little  respect  for  music  or  the  technics  of 
singing." 

(ieraldine  Farrar  is  pronounced  "overrated."  Her  voice  is  de 
scribed  as  "a  lyric  voice  with  a  leaning  toward  the  dramatic 
character."  But"she  isa  victim  of  the'big-tone'  habit;  she  sings 
most  of  the  time  too  strenuously,  and  the  result  is  that  her  piano 
is  weak  and  deficient  in  control."  Olivia  Fremstad's  technic  "is 
largely  composed  of  makeshifts  necessitated  by  the  forcing  upward 
of  her  voice,  but  her  interpretation  is  the  product  of  inspiration 
and  intelligence."     Nordica  and  Gadski  are  summarized  thus: 

"Madame  Nordica  is  the  dean  of  the  gild  of  dramatic  sopranos 
now  before  the  American  public.  She  has  a  strong,  penetrating, 
powerful  voice  wiiich  ranges  easily  to  the  high  C.  She  has  all 
her  life  been  a  close  and  intelligent  student  of  vocal  art,  and  she 
knows  how  to  sing.  Her  voice  has  a  bad  spot  just  above  the  treble 
clef  and  her  art  has  never  enabled  her  to  smooth  over  this  break. 
It  does  not  often  mar  her  singing,  however,  and,  doubtless,  few 
hearers  notice  it.  Madame  Nordica  has  never  achieved  as  much 
by  the  communicative  force  of  a  flaming  temperament  as  by  fine 
intelligence.  .  .  .  Madame  Gadski  must  be  set  down,  first  of  all, 
as  a  singer.  She  has  a  superb  dramatic  soprano  voice,  which  has 
rounded  out  and  matured  gloriously  since  she  first  was  heard  in 
this  country." 
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Abbey,  Henry.  The  Dream  of  Love — A  Mystery. 
i6mo,  pp.  94.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Riverside  Press. 
75  eents. 

Addleshaw,  Percy.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  381.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Archibald,  Raymond  Clare.  Carlyle's  First  Love. 
Pp.  214.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co,     S3. 50. 

The  title  of  this  book  seems  incomplete 
without  the  interrogation  point,  for  in  the 
minds  of  many  there  is  real  question  as  to 
Margaret  Gordon  ever  having  been  the 
first  love  and  inspiration  of  the  "Sage  of 
Chelsea."  Surely  the  romance  (if  such 
ever  existed)  rests  upon  a  slender  founda- 
tion—  two  letters  from  the  lady  in  question 
to  the  struggling  Scotch  schoolmaster. 
The  wording  of  these  fugitive  epistles 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  on  Carlyle's 
side  at  least  there  was  an  emotion  stronger 
than  friendship.  Again,  eminent  author- 
ities (Froude  among  others)  go  so  far  as  to 
insist  that  Margaret  Gordon  was  the  orig- 
inal of  "Blumine"  in  "Sartor  Resartus," 
and  certainly  the  heroine  of  the  book  bears 
a  striking  similarity  to  descriptions  of  Mar- 
garet Gordon  gleaned  from  Carlyle's  cor- 
respondence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  strange  that 
many  of  this  lady's  relatives  and  friends 
never  knew  her  to  claim  any  acquaintance 
with  Carlyle.  She  dropt  out  of  his  life 
completely,  and  not  long  after  contracted 
a  happy  marriage  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Bannerman,  whom  Carlyle  characteris- 
tically, but  wrongly,  describes  as  a  "rich, 
insignificant  Aberdeen  Mr.  Something." 
The  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions. Margaret  Gordon  at  least  early  dis- 
covered Carlyle's  possibilities,  and  in  a 
measure  probably  shaped  his  future.  '"'  In 
time  your  abilities  must  be  known,"  she 
writes  prophetically;  "genius  will  render 
you  great." 

Belloc,  Hilaire.  Marie  Antoinette.  Pp.  559. 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $2.75- 

Mr.  Belloc 's  volume  will  deepen  interest 
in  Marie  Antoinette,  the  helpless  victim  of 
a  series  of  tragic  circumstances  out  of  all 
proportion  to  her  culpability.  That  she 
should  be  the  object  of  deepest  pity  rathei 
than  censure,  a  study  of  her  early  formative 
years  serves  to  make  plain.  Wild,  unre- 
strained years  they  were,  both  at  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  courts,  culminating  in  a 
purely  political  marriage  whose  sole  ob- 
ject was  the  material  advancement  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  story  of  the  diamond 
necklace  is  recorded  in  a  special  chapter. 
The  vindication  of  the  powerful  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  by  public  trial  only  served  to 
single  out  the  queen  as  a  target  for  re- 
peated attacks.  From  this  time  on,  the 
dark  clouds  of  disaster  and  ruin  gathered 
about  her  head  with  ever-increasing  force. 
It  was  her  misfortune  that  she  was  never 
able  to  understand  either  the  French  peo- 
ple or  the  fact  that  certain  vital  principles 
were  at  stake  which  might  cost  her  her 
throne.  Ineffectually  she  tried  to  stem 
the  disaffection  of  the  "monsters  and 
tigers  "  (as  she  termed  her  subjects)  by 
herself  becoming  Louis's  chief  adviser  and 
directing  the  policy  of  the  crown.  Her 
failure  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright 
hastened  the  final  act  of  the  awful  tragedy. 
During  the  days  of  imprisonment  preceding 
her  death,  Marie  Antoinette  became  far 
more  of  a  woman  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  all  the  gay,  thoughtless  years  that  had 
come  before.  It  took  such  a  crisis  as  this 
to  bring  out  the  latent  womanliness  of  her 


character  and,  as  the  author  observes, 
"tipon  this  l.'ist  mood  her  legend  is  built 
and  survives." 

Brooks,  John  Graham.  The  Conflict  Between 
Private  Monopoly  and  Good  Citizenship,  ihmo,  pp. 
43.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Barty  Crusoe  and 
His  Man  Saturday.  Pp.  231.  New  York:  MofTat, 
Yard   &  Co.     $1. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  book  is  the 
story  of  a  desert  i.sland.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  "The  Good  Wolf,"  and  records  the 


ADMIRAL    KVANS, 

Who  has  a  new  volume  of  recollections  in  press  as  a 
sequel  to  his  "  A  Sailor's  Log." 

exciting  adventures  of  a  quartet  of  friends 
— the  accommodating  wolf,  Barty  Crusoe, 
his  Man  Saturday,  and  a  wonderful  bird 
named  Blue  Crest — "10,000  miles  away 
from  everybody."  Barty  is  carried  thither 
by  the  Good  Wolf  and  early  makes  the  ac- 
r|uaintance  of  his  Man  Saturday,  who  in 
this  case  proves  to  be  an  intelligent  black 
monkey.  His  provisions  for  supplying  his 
master  with  the  necessities  of  life  are  as 
ingenious  as  those  of  his  predecessor,  Man 


ALnKRT    H.    FAUST, 

Whose  work  on  "  The  German  Klenient  in  the 
United  States  "  is  just  ready. 


Friday.  The  experiences  of  the  little 
group  exceed  in  no\'elty  those  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  himself.  They  attend  a  piratical 
tea-party  and  are  allowed  to  witness  a 
thrilling  fight  between  the  Polite  Pirates 
and  the  Im{)olite  Pirates. 

The  illustrations  no  less  than  the  text 
are  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  childish  im- 
agination. Each  ]:)age  has  a  pictured  bor- 
der at  top  and  bottom  and  there  are  sev- 
eral full-page  illustrations  in  color.  This 
pleasing  story  is  a  further  proof  that  Mrs. 
Burnett  never  disappoints  ,  her  young 
friends,  and  together  with  its  companion 
volume  has  been  aptly  called  a  classic  of 
childhood. 

Carus,  Dr.  Paul.  Philosophy  as  a  Science.  A 
synopsis  of  his  writings.  Containing  an  introduction 
written  by  himself,  summaries  of  his  books,  and  a 
list  of  articles  to  date.  i2mo,  pp.  213.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.     50  cents. 

Cicero.  Marcus  Tullius,  and  Kmerson,  Ralph 
Waldo.  Friendship.  Pp.  238.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  publishers  of  this  book  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  production  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally tasteful  volume.  Its  artistic 
appearance,  together  with  the  choice  of 
subject,  combine  to  make  it  an  attractive 
gift-book.  The  binding  is  in  deep  blue  deco- 
rated in  gold,  while  each  page  has  a  charm- 
ing conventional  flower  border  in  colors. 
Alternate  pages  contain  quotations  on  the 
subject  of  friendship  by  both  ancient  and 
inodem  authors.  It  might  seem  at  first 
thought  an  odd  idea  to  combine  the  essays 
I  )f  two  authors  so  widely  separated  in  point 
of  time  and  en\ironment  as  Cicero  and 
Emerson.  Yet  the  reader  will  find  it  a 
'not  uninteresting  task  to  compare  the 
view-points  of  the  two  sages  which  he  may 
conclude  are  not  so  radically  different  as 
he  at  first  supposed  them  to  be. 

Conyngton,  Mary.  How  to  Help.  A  Manual  of 
Practical  Charity.  i2mo,  pp.  367.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Cox,  Florence  Tinsley.  The  Chronicles  of  Rhoda. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  286.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Davidson,  Gladys.  Stories  from  the  Operas. 
With  Short  Biographies  of  the  Composers.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  151.  Philadelphia:  J.  B  Lippin- 
cott  Co. 

De  Morgan,  William.  It  Never  Can  Happen 
Again.     Pp.   688.     New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

St.75- 

In  this  day  of  the  modem  novel,  with 
its  problematic  plot,  swift  action,  and 
startling  climax,  a  work  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  latest  book  seems 
somewhat  incongruous.  A  rather  bulky 
\-olume  containing  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages  of  fine  print  constitutes  a  formidable 
introduction,  to  begin  with.  With  Dickens- 
like faithfulness  to  detail,  the  author  goes 
into  minute  particulars  concerning  ever}' 
incident  and  character  presented.  All  this 
is  well  done,  but  it  detracts  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  novel  as  a  whole. 

Between  Mr.  Alfred  Challis  (better 
known  as  Titus  Scroop,  a  successful  novel- 
ist) and  the  aristocratic  Judith  Arkroyd,  a 
young  woman  with  stage  ambitions,  there 
springs  up  a  Platonic  affection.  It  devel- 
ops with  the  rapidity  such  attachments 
usually  assume,  until  the  jealous  wife, 
Marianne,  intervenes.  Judith's  alternate 
coquetry  and  indifference.  Scroop's  pas- 
.sionate  ardor  and  remorse,  and  Marianne's 
forgiveness  and  bitterness,  are  carried 
through  some  fifty  chajiters  without  ma- 
terially changing  the  relations  between  the 
three.  Finally,  the  novelist's  domestic  dif- 
ficulties are  settled  in  the  most  humdrum 
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way  imaginable.  Little  Eliza  Ann,  other- 
wise "Lizarann."  and  her  blind,  devoted 
father  are  pathetically  interesting,  but 
have  little  connection  with  the  main 
thread  of  the  story.  The  tiny  waif  is  a 
Cockney  of  the  Cockneys,  and  her  childish 
observations  are  touched  with  quaint 
humor.  The  extreme  length  of  the  story 
will,  it  is  feared,  repel  many  impatient 
readers. 

Draper,  Andrew  S.  American  Education.  8vo, 
PP-  3^i-     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2. 

Mr.    Draper's    learning    and    experience 

have  enabled  hiin  to  produce  a  technical 

handbook  of  singular  value.     The  range  of 

the    subjects   he    treats,    the    broad    views 

which  he  promulgates,  and  the  details  into 

which  he  enters,  are  presented  clearly  and 

conci.sely.     This  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 

work  which  all  who  ha\e  the  direction  of 

educational  activities  in   this  country  will 

hail    as    a    manual    of    pedagogy    of    real 

imi)ortance. 

Kmerson,  Charles  Wesley.  Si.x  Lectures  by.  to 
Students  of  Oratory.  Portrait.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Emerson.  Millis.  Mass.:  Emerson  School  of  Ora- 
tor>-.     Leather,  $2. 

Finck,  Henry  T.  Success  in  Music  and  How  it 
is  Won.  8vo,  pp.  471.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2  net. 

The  capable  musical  critic  of  The  Even- 
ing Post  has  here  given  his  readers  the 
practical  results  of  his  clo.se  observation 
of  music  and  musical  accomplishments,  as 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  those  great  art- 
ists with  whom  he  was  acquainted  either 
personally  or  through  their  works.  While 
the  book  is  distinctly  didactic  and  con- 
tains hints  to  teachers,  advice  to  parents 
who  have  more  or  less  musical  children, 
hints  to  pupils,  singers,  and  players,  a 
great  deal  of  its  chann  is  due  to  its  bio- 
graphical and  in  some  measure  autobio- 
graphical character.  It  is  filled  with  anec- 
dotes and  delightful  touches  of  description 
which  open  a  view  of  the  personalities  he 
deals  with,  which  is  deeply  interesting.  He 
has  a  great  admiration  for  Jenny  Lind, 
and  it  throws  some  light,  he  implies,  on 
her  success  as  a  singer  to  learn  that  she 
"was  fond  of  sewing,  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  her  maid  regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  her  work.  'Madame's  stitches,'  she 
said,  'never  come  out.'  "  Many  would-be 
singers  fail,  he  adds,  because  they  ha\e 
not  "the  character,  the  perseverance,  the 


conscientiousness,  to  make  stitches  that 
never  come  out."  Christine  Xilsson  emu- 
lated the  character  of  this  artist.  "Her 
first  earnings  were  devoted  to  buying  a 
farm  for  her  parents  and  another  for  her 
brother."  She  was  always  ready  "to  use 
her  voice  in  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the 


PROF.    RUDOLF    F.UCKEN, 

Author  of  "  The  Problem  of  Human  Life." 


MEREDITH    NICHOLSON, 

Author  of  "  Lords  of  High  Decision." 

victims  of  misfortunes."  The  author  does 
not  .speak  in  exactly  the  same  terms  of 
Patti  with  her  "Welsh  castle,"  altho  she, 
of  course,  tho  extravagant  in  her  profes- 
sional life,  was  charitable.  While  the 
writer  thus  deals  with  the  personal  dis- 
position of  his  musical  friends,  as  well  as 
with  their  style,  from  Melba,  "the  kanga- 
roo prima  donna,"  so  nicknamed,  as  much 
from  her  "dazzling  explosion  of  runs,  trills, 
and  staccato  rockets,"  as  from  her  Aus- 
tralian origin,  to  "Paderewski  and  his 
secrets,"  there  is  much  practical  learning 
and  wisdom  for  young  musicians  to  derixe 
from  the  last  hundred  pages  of  the  work. 

Flick,  Alexander  Clarence.  The  Rise  of  the  Me- 
dieval Church.     8vo,  pp.  623.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  change  in  chvirch  history  which 
came  with  the  establishment  of  the  papal 
power  as  developed  by  Gregory  VII.  (Hil- 
debrand)  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
facts  in  the  history  of  Europe.  This  one 
phase  of  progress  in  ecclesiasticism  has 
not  been  dwelt  upon  by  historians  with 
sufficient  point  and  clearness  and  it  has 
been  left  to  Professor  Flick  to  concentrate 
a  great  deal  of  light  and  learning  on  the 
transition.  He  shows  how  the  diocesan 
and  pro\-incial  hierarchies  of  the  post-apos- 
tolic age  became  at  last  merged  into  one 
central  power  .seated  at  Rome  and  how  one 
\-ersion  of  the  Scriptures  was  authorita- 
tively promulgated  and  one  form  of  serv- 
ice and  riiual  imposed  upon  those  owning 
the  Roman  obedience.  The  book  is  well 
and  clearly  written;  there  is  a  valuable 
bibliography  and  index  included  in  it,  and 
it  is  written  impartially  and  with  the  judg- 
ment of  a  scientific  historian. 

Forbes,  George.  History  of  Astronomy.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo.  pp.  200.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Fraser,  Georgia.  The  Stone  House  at  Gowanus. 
Scene  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  Stirling's  Head- 
quarters, Comwallis's  Redoubt,  Occupied  by  Wash- 
ington. Colonial  Residence  of  Dutch  Architecture. 
Built  by  Nicholas  Vechte,  1699.  Illustrated.  Svo, 
pp.  161.     New  York:    Witter   &  Kintner.     $2.50. 


Frazer,  M.  D.  Practical  Guide  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Preparation.  Cost,  Routes,  Sightseeing. 
2  vols.  Vol.  I.  England  and  Wales.  Vol.  II.  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  lAmo,  pp.  473,  338.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard    &  Co. 

Gale,  Zona.  Friendship  Village  Love  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  321.     New  York:   Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Gordon,  Armistead  C.  William  Fitzhugh  Gor- 
don. A  Virginian  of  the  Old  School:  His  Life.  Times, 
and  Contemporaries.  (1787-1858.)  Frontispiece. 
8vo,  pp.  412.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Co.  $3 
net. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.,  and  Others.  Labrador, 
The  Country  and  the  People.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  497.     New  York:    Macmillan  Co.     $2.25. 

The  men  of  our  day,  who  have  done 
some  exploring  in  Labrador,  see  it  with 
very  different  eyes  from  the  men  of  an 
earlier  period.  Old  Jacques  Cartier,  search- 
ing for  an  Eldorado,  discovered  Labrador, 
and  saw  so  little  in  it  that  he  called  it 
"the  Land  of  Cain."  About  a  century  and 
a  half  later  Lieutenant  Curtis  wrote  of  it 
as  "a  country  formed  of  frightful  moun- 
tains and  unfruitful  valleys,  a  prodigious 
heap  of  barren  rock,"  and  George  Cart- 
wright,  after  tAventy  years'  experience  on 
the  coast,  speaks  of  it  thus,  "God  created 
that  country  last  of  all  and  threw  together 
there  the  refuse  of  his  materials  as  of  no 
use  to  mankind."  A  very  different  story 
from  all  this  comes  from  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  \'olume,  Dr.  Reginald  A. 
Daly,  professor  of  geology  at  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  of  Bos- 
ton, in  his  chapter  on  the  geology  and 
scenery.  He  remarks  that  the  artist  and 
explorer  of  to-day  gives  us  wiser  counsels. 
Not  only  is  Labrador  a  great  picture-gal- 
lery, but  it  is  also  "a  kind  of  mental  and 
moral  .sanitarium." 

The  book  is  designed  to  lay  before  the 
public  facts  concerning  a  land  that  is  prac- 
tically unexplored,  but  full  of  promise 
both  for  tlie  tourist  and  the  tradesman. 
Dr.  Grenfell  has  called  to  his  aid  in  de- 
scribing the  land  of  Labrador  capable  scien- 
tific men,  who  contribute  chapters  on  his- 
tory, geology,  on  the  interior,  the  Indians, 
the  birds,  the  flora,  the  insects,  the  marine 
Crustacea,  the  mollusks,  and  the  mammals. 
Dr.  Grenfell  him.self  contributes  chapters 
on  the  routes,  the  physiography,  the  peo- 
ple, the  missions,  the  reindeer,  the  dogs, 
the  cod  and  cod-fishing,  the  salmon-fishery, 

{Continued  on  page  no) 
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A  WOODEN  BRAIN-BOX. 

Many  a  business  man  has  come  to  call  his  card -index 
system  and  vertical  files  his  brain-box.  and  it  is  re- 
markable the  orderly  array  of  important  facts  and 
figures,  important  data  and  valuable  written  records 
of  all  kinds,  that  the  modem  Captain  of  Industry  de- 
pends on  and  which  must  be  readily  accessible,  to  be 
of  any  value  whatever. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  a  tissue 
^ppybook  for  copies  and  a  separate  file  for  the  an- 
flR-ers  received,  was  to  file  all  correspondence  relating 
to  one  party,  together  in  a  folder.  This,  in  efTect,  be- 
came a  sheaf  of  letters  and  answers  in  proper  order, 
which  could  be  conveniently  handled  together.  The 
saving  in  time  over  the  old  system  of  looking  up  each 
letter  separately,  was  a  marked  improvement.  Most 
business  houses  use  this  system  to-day,  but  lately 
there  is  a  tendency  among  large  firms  to  make  their 
vertical  files  and  their  card  indexes  classify  still  more 
than  merely  correspondence  and  a  list  of  names. 

Reports  of  salesmen  on  certain  towns,  or  cus- 
tomer's items  regarding  a  certain  class  of  trade; 
financial  reports;  matters  of  information  to  the  credit 
man,  and  many  other  particulars  that  bear  on  certain 
subjects  are  filed  together  in  the  business  office. 
Special  files  are  now  made  to  hold  invoices  and  re- 
ceipts; others  for  documents,  and  even  a  check  file 
is  indispensable  in  many  offices.  The  factory  super- 
intendent has  his  costs,  his  record  of  machine  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  his  purchasing  records,  each  filed 
and  classified  for  instant  reference.  The  Adver- 
tising Manager  finds  a  vertical  file  system  the  handiest 
way  to  care  for  proofs,  advertising  copy  and  the 
countless  details  of  his  business.  The  lawyer  and  the 
banker,  the  architect  and  the  physician,  each  have 
found  a  special  use  for  the.se  systems,  adapted  to  his 
own  particular  needs. 

At  one  time  the  card  index  system  containing  from 
loo  to  several  thou.sand  cards,  was  regarded  as  an 
equipment  peculiar  to  the  mail  order  business;  and 
indeed,  the  ease  with  which  dead  names  are  removed 
and  new  ones  inserted  in  proper  order,  makes  it  the 
only  practical  system  for  a  business  handling  an  im- 
mense list  of  customers  and  prospects;  but  now  these 
same  advantages  have  been  appreciated  in  other  lines 
of  business  ind  to-day  a  travelers'  territory  is  listed  in 
a  card  index;  the  Order  and  Shipping  Department 
record  orders,  each  on  its  own  card.  And  even 
ministers  have  found  such  a  device  invaluable  in 
listing  their  parishioners  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
members  of  their  congregations.  To  call  these 
systems  a  brain-box  is  therefore  no  exaggeration. 
Time  is  too  valuable  in  modern  business  to  waste 
even  that  of  the  most  inexpensive  office  help,  hunting. 

FURNITURE  THAT  GROWS 

Of  course  most  furniture  grows  before  it  is  cut  into 
the  lumber  used,  but  until  the  sectional  bookcase  was  j 
invented,  it  seemed  a  wild  dream  to  imagine  a  piece 
of  furniture  that  was  complete  and  harmonious  in  its 
smallest  form,  that  expanded  as  the  owner's  needs  ' 
required,  and  still  maintained  its  style  and  general  j 
form.  ! 

It  is  no  longer  a  novelty  but  its  advantages  are  still  j 
unappreciated  by  many.    The  attorney  who  opens  an  I 
office  with  a  few  necessary  volumes,  soon  needs  more  | 
room  for   his  increasing  reference   books.      No  pro- 
gressive physician  ever  regards  his  medical  library  as 
complete;     the   booklover's   ambition   is   constantly 
gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  new  books.     Where 
will  the  overflow  be  put  is  the  natural  question. 

The  .sectional  bookcase  solves  the  i)roV)lem.  One 
can  start  with  one  section  and  build  as  gradually  or 
as  rapidly  as  desired.  Better  yet,  the  professional 
and  business  man  can  combine  in  one  elastic  but 
handsomely  finished  piece  of  furniture  all  the  filing 
devices  that  he  needs,  together  with  such  book  sec- 
tions as  are  required.  For  home  use  a  convenient 
little  writing-desk  is  now  obtainable,  that  fits  with 
bookcase  sections  perfectly  and  unites  to  form  a 
pleasing  arrangement  that  formerly  had  to  be  built 
to  order  and  that  could  not  have  been  increased.  Of 
course  the  convenience  of  moving  or  re-arranging  a 
sectional  bookcase  in  new  quarters  is  by  no  means  its 
least  attraction 
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In  the  Weis  \  ertical  .System  allUtters  from  and  copies  of  your  letters 
to  each  correspondent  are  filed  in  one  folder.  The  most  recent  letters  are 
in  front.    Reference  is  instantaneous. 

No.  421— SOLID  OAK  VERTICAL  FILE 
Capacity  20,000  Letters 

Five  thousand  letters  can  be  filed  in  each  drawer  of  this  cabinet  and 
any  letter  can  be  instantly  found. 

Drawers  roll  on  easy  running  Roller  Bearings— open  and  close  easily 
when  drawers  are  loaded  to  capacity. 

Dust-proof— and  equipped  with  Follow  Blocks  to  hold  contents  in 
Vertical  position  for  easy  reference. 

Substantially  constructed  of  select  solid  oak  by  competent  mechanics. 
Will  withstand  the  hardest  usage. 
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Regal  Oar  on  i.OSlH- 
mile  journey.  The  driver 
of  the  car  wrote:  "Mag- 
neto was  under  water  for 
Aourswithout  injury.  We 
attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  our  trip  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Remy 
Magneto." 


AGENCIES : 

Auto  Bkiuipment  Co.. 
1518  Broadway, 

Denver.  Colo. 

'Hollis  Electric  Co.. 
9  N.  Sixth  St., 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

J.  H.  McCullough  &  Son. 
219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa, 


Cobe  Trophy  won  by  the  aid 
of  the  Remy  Magneto. 


Over 
100,000 

Remy 
Magnetos 
Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who  helped 
make  our  immense  1909  season 
but  that  adopted  the  Remy  for 
1 9 10,  besides  many  manufac- 
turers have  adopted  the  Remy 
for  19 10  who  formerly  used 
other  magnetos.  Our  factory  is 
the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manu- 
facturing. 

Remy  Electric  Company 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
Dept.  20 

Branch  Distributing  Offices : 

1400-1402  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and  Bway. 
New  York  City 

471  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

406  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  City 

170  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
San  Francisco 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

i  Con  fill  lied  /ro»i  page  loSi 

the   herring  and   other  fish,  and  the  ocean 
mammals. 

Here  is  a  land  spots  of  which  the  foot 
of  man  has  never  trod,  and  here  is  a  land 
where  there  are  no  policeinen  and  no  signs 
to  greet  you  "Trespassers  not  allowed." 
Surely  a  land  having  a  climate,  as  Dr. 
Grenfell  .says,  not  excelled  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  its  bracing  and  invigorating 
effect  is  sure  to  find  in  the  near  future  not 
only  explorers,  but  many  who  are  in  search 
of  health,  sport,  and  recreation. 

Hayes,  Hiram  W.  The  Peacemakers — A  Tale  of 
Love.  Frontispiece.  lamo,  pp.  420.  Boston:  Raid 
Publishing  Co. 

Headland,  Isaac  Taylor.  Court  Life  in  China. 
8vo,  pp.  372.     Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.     $1.50. 

Professor  Headland  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  learning  the  inside  of  life 
in  China,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Pekin  College,  while  his  wife  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  physician  to  the  Em- 
press Dowager's  mother,  the  Empress' 
sister,  and  many  of  the  princesses  and  high 
official  ladies  in  Pekin.  To  this  more  or 
less  direct  knowledge  he  adds  the  charm 
of  a  lively  and  picturesque  style.  This 
renders  quite  readable  the  long  account  he 
gives  of  the  Empress  Dowager  from  the 
earliest  time  of  her  life.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve our  writer  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writers  have  traduced  this  princess. 
She  was  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  he 
tells  us.  Equally  interesting  and  inform- 
ing is  his  account  of  the  Emperor  Kuang 
Hsii.  The  description  of  the  court  and  its 
courtiers  reads  like  an  oriental  romance, 
excepting  that  we  see  the  frigid  and  rigid 
orientalism  of  the  past  melting  away  under 
the  genial  rays  of  occidental  influence.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
Chinese  paintings  and  from  photographs. 

Hedin,  Sven.  Trans-Himalaya.  Discoveries  and 
Adventures  in  Tibet.  2  vols.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
xxiii-436,  xvii-439.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
$7.50  net. 

Hellman,  George  S.  The  Hudson  and  Other 
Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  144.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Hichens,  Robert.  Bella  Donna.  Pp.537.  Phila- 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

To  live  up  to  a  reputation  that  has  been 
achieved  by  a  single  masterpiece  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  To  the  reader  of  "Bella 
Donna"  a  comparison  with  "  The  Garden 
of  Allah"  immediately  suggests  itself,  and 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former.  In  many  respects 
there  exists  a  strong  .similarity  between  the 
two  novels.  The  background  chosen  in 
both  cases  is  the  bizarre  life  of  Northern 
iVfrica,  full  of  movement  and  color,  which 
Mr.  Hichens  knows  so  well  how  to  paint. 
But  whereas  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  is 
marked  by  a  strong  moral  purpose,  "Bella 
Donna"  is  drenched  in  Eastern  fatalism 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  outcome  of 
the  story  is  hopeless  from  the  start.  A 
notoriously  bad  woman,  a  young,  blinded 
husband,  her  barbaric  Greco-Egyptian 
lover,  and  a  medical  friend  who  under- 
takes the  thankless  task  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  deluded  husband,  are  the  char- 
acters involved.  Tho  widely  read  already 
it  is  at  best  a  somewhat  sordid  romance 
and  leaves  one  with   the  impression   that 


A  Wonderful  Tonic  , 

HORSFOKH'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating-.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  Spring  and  Summer. 


it  does  not  represent  Mr.  Hichens'  best 
effort.  It  is  realistic,  but  it  is  a  realism 
that  repels.  The  book  might  be  greatly 
condensed  without  destroying  its  unity. 

Hickman.    Albert.      An    Unofficial    Love-Story. 

Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  141.  New  York:  Century 
Co.     $1. 

Higgins,  Aileen  Cleveland.  A  Little  Princess  of 
Tonopah.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  321.  Philadel- 
phia:  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth.  Carlyle's  Laugh 
and  Other  Surprizes.  Pp.  388.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $2. 

This  volume  is  more  comprehensive  in 
scope  than  its  title  would  imply.  It  is  a 
collection  of  essays,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, which  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions 
deal  with  literary  subjects  and  persons. 
Not  a  few  of  these  have  appeared  previously 
in  book  or  magazine  form. 

Of  American  authors,  first  place  is  natu- 
rally given  to  the  famous  Boston  group,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Higginson 
is  almost  the  only  living  representative. 
Emerson,  his  "foot-note  person,"  Alcott, 
Thoreau,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale  are  included  in  this  circle. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  another  to  Emily  Dickinson, 
with  frequent  extracts  from  her  corre- 
spondence. The  closing  chapter,  "A  Half- 
Century  of  American  Literature,"  is  a 
brief  but  excellent  summary  of  our  leading 
literary  movements  from  1857  to  1907. 

Throughout  the  book  the  writer's  at- 
titude is  largely  that  of  the  critic  who 
attempts  to  define  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  place  in  our  national  literature  of  the 
author  under  discussion.  He  is  always  a 
kindly  critic,  nevertheless,  altho  he  viewed 
his  contemporaries  at  close  range.  Some 
of  the  lesser  literary  light.s — the  men  who 
generally  escape  the  biographer's  notice — 
are  not  forgotten.  The  intimately  personal 
notes  that  enter  into  the  narrative  invest 
it  with  a  charm  that  mere  biographical 
data  can  not  give. 

Holley,  Marietta  (Josiah  Allen's  Wife).  Saman- 
tha  on  Children's  Rights.  8vo,  pp.  318.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

The  works  of  Marietta  Holley  have  been 
the  delight  of  many  readers.  Popularity 
raises  an  author  above  criticism,  and  we 
commend  this  recent  production  (the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  very  timely)  to  all  ad- 
mirers of  Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 

Holt,    Hamilton, 
ism.     i6mo,  pp.  105. 
%i  net. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.  Preventable  Diseases. 
i2mo,  pp.  442.    Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1.50. 

This  valuable  treatise  is  concerned  with 
a  subject  about  which  every  one  is  inter- 
ested— physical  hea.lth.  It  is  readable  and 
full  of  information,  and  the  authority  of 
the  writer  is  incontestable.  Of  course  we 
can  say  of  him, 

A  wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  for  the  public  weal. 

But  we  can  go  further,  for  Dr.  Hutchinson 

shows  himself  skilled  also  in  helping  us  to 

prevent  the  attacks  of  disease. 

James,  Alice  L.  Housekeeping  for  Two.  A 
Practical  Guide  for  Beginners.  i6mo,  pp.  426.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Johnston,  Annie  Fellows.  The  Little  Colonel's 
Good  Times  Book.  Decorated.  i2mo.  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page   &  Co. 

Krehbiel.  Henry  Edward.  A  Book  of  Operas. 
Their  Histories,  Their  Plots,  and  Their  Music.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  345.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
$T.7S  net. 

Lathbury.   Eva.     The  Sinking  Ship.      i2mo.   pp. 
326.     New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $1.50. 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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The  things  that  count  in  Vacuum  Cleaning 
are  Volume  of  Air  and  Evenness  of  Suction 


This 
Oddly 
Shaped 
Fan 


Making  thousands  of  revolutions  per  minute,  creates  an  ab- 
solutely even,  strong  suction,  of  more  volume  and  velocity 
at  the  cleaning-tool  than  any  other  device  practical  for  a 
portable  vacuum  cleaner. 

Scientifically  designed  fans  have  wonderful  power; 
for  instance,  our  fans  ventilate  mines,  raise  wheat  from  ships, 
drive  chopped  corn  stalks  into  silos,  convey  kindling  wood, 
and  exhaust  dust  and  refuse  from  carpet-cleaning  plants  and 
other  dusty  factories. 

Sturtevant  engineers  have  experimented  three  years  to  design 
the  most  efficient  combination  of  fan,  motor  and  dust  collector 
for  household  vacuum  cleaning,  and  this  set  is  the  result — it 
draws  through  an  inch  tube  nearly  100,000  cubic  inches  of  air 
per  minute, — a  force  that  withdraws  dust  and  dirt  with  a 
thoroughness  that  gives  to  our  cleaner  unique  sanitary  value. 

Many  of  the  cleaners  of  our  design  and  manufacture  have 
been  disposed  of  by  a  selling  company  (not  under  our  name) 
and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  would  not  ofTer 
a  cleaner  under  our  own  name  until  it  had  been  proved  worthy 
of 'the  fullest  Sturtevant  guarantee. 

EVENNESS :  A  vital  advantage  of  fan-made  suction  over  that  of 
a  pump  cleaner  is  the  continuous  instead  of  an  intermittent  flow  of  air. 
This  avoids  jerking  the  threads  of  fine  fabrics  or  leaving  streaks  when 
the  cleaning-tool  is  moving  rapidly. 

DURABILITY:  A  revolving  fan  lias  little  wear  and  tear  and 
cannot  leak,  while  a  pump  is  wrenched  and  ground  by  every  plunge  and 
must  soon  lose  efficiency  on  account  of  leakage.  Sturtevant  fans  in- 
stalled over  thirty  years  in  the  hardest  kind  of  service  and  still  doing 
good  work  testify  to  their  durability. 

RELIABILITY:  Our  fans  driven  by  our  electric  motors  make 
possible  the  high  speed  of  United  States  Battleships,  and  they  must  be 
trustworthy  as  engine  or  propeller.  Our  forced  draft  fans  in  battleships  are 
no  more  carefully  designed  and  made  than  those  in  our  vacuum  cleaners. 

EFFICIENCY:  This  fan  looks  verv-  simple  but  every  inch  of  it — 
in  curvature,  in  weight  of  metal,  in  breadth  and  taper  of  blade — is  the 
result  of  exhaustive  tests.  Fan  suction  is  ideal  for  niacuum  cleaning  and 
this  is  the  first  perfect  application  of  that  principle. 

ADAPTABILITY  :  The  Sturtevant  Vacuum  Cleaner  keeps  rooms 
clean,  to  a  degree  that  sweeping,  dusting  and  scrubbing  never  can,  and  it 
does  all  this  with  practically  no  labor  whatever.  It  meets  the  require- 
ments of  large  or  small  homes,  and  also  gives  perfect  satisfaction  in 
hotels,  theatres,  and  public  institutions;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  small  com- 
pact machine  which  will  run  cf)ntinually  without  getting  out  of  order, 
and  do  the  same  satisfactory  work  as  the  larger  system  machines.  It 
reaches  any  spot  within  thirty-two  feet  of  an  electric  fixture. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

DETAILS   OF   CONSTRUCTION 

The  Cleaner  consists  of  the  machine,  12-foot  hose,  various  tools  for 
cleaning,  20-foot  electric  lamp  cord  and  plug,  and  is  operated  from  an 
incandescent  electric  light  socket. 

The  motor  is  the  same  high  grade  we  use  in  all  our  work,   abso 
lutely  guaranteed.     The  fan  is  one  piece  of  aluminum,   which  because 
of  strength  and  lightness  is  better  than  any  other  material. 

By  using  one-inch  hose  (most  cleaners  use  |4'-in.  hose)  greater 
volume  and  air  velocity  are  secured  at  the  tool,  enabling  it  to  pick  up 
larger  particles,  and  clean  at  greater  distances  from  the  tool  than  is 
possible  with  a  smaller  volume  of  air. 

The  Cleaning  tools  cover  all  needs  :  1 — The  regular  floor  tool,  with 
swivel  joint,  makes  perfect  contact  with  the  floor  at  any  angle  the  handle 
is  held,  making  it  easy  to  clean  thoroughly  under  furniture.  2— Brush  and 
hardwood  floor  attachments  to  slide  over  the  regular  tool.  3— A  stair 
tool,  narrower  than  the  floor  tool,  without  flange,  to  reach  comers. 
4  —A  long  flat  library  tool  for  tops  of  books  on  shelves,  also  pigeon  holes, 
radiators,    etc.       5 — Two  lengths  of  aluminum  tube  handle. 

The  Cleaner  is  on  rubber-tired  n.vheels  and  can  be  mo-^ed  about,  ■xtjith 
more  ease  than  a  baby  carriage  and  can  be  readily  taken  up  or  don.vn 
stairs. 

Very  handsome,  finished  in  aluminum,  occupies  less  than  two  feet 
square.      Weight  65  lbs. 

There  is  nothing  ajjout  the  machine  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it,  and  so  soundly  made  that  it  will 
last  for  years.     There  is  practically  nothing  about  it  to  break  or  wear  out. 

The  dust  receptacle  will  hold  the  gatherings  of  months  and  vet  is 
easily  emptied. 

PRICE  $130,  Express  Prepaid  In  the  United  Stales 


GUARANTEE 

In  judging  vacuum  cleaners,  remember  that  this 
absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  firm  that  for  many  years 
and  niarket- 
ed 


is    made    and 
has  designed 


more 
h  igh-grade 
air-  propell- 
ing fans  than 
allother  con- 
cerns in  the 
world  com- 
bined. Also 
that  our  un- 
1}  u  a  I  i  fi  e  d 
guarantee  is 
complete 
insu  ranee 
against  any 
dissatisfac- 
tion on  your 
part. 


Easier  to  move 
than  a  baby  carriage 
— f  r  o  m  room  to 
room,  or  up  and 
down  atairt. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  "D"  to 


B.    F.    STURTEVANT    COMPANY 


GENERAL  OFFICE,  HYDE  PARK.  MASS. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at 
Branch  Offices;  50  Church  .St.,  .New  York  ;  135  N.  3d  -St.,  Fhila.;  329  W. 


Branch  Offices;  50  Church  .St.,  .New  York  ;  135  N  •  Jd  -St.,  Phila.  329  W.  3d  St..  Cincinnati ;  400 
Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  53°  S.Clinton  St.,  Chicago:  711  Park  B  idg..  PittsburK;  701  Wash. 
Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  34  Oliver  St.,  JJoston  707  Ph.inix  I  Idg.  Minneanolis; 
423  Schofield  Bldg,  Cleveland;  1 108  (';ranite  I'.ldg.,  Rochester;  326  I  lennen  l',ldg.,  New  Orleans. 


We  are  glad  to  quote  trade  terms  to  good  dealer*. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Trne  Litkrarv  Diokst  wtien  writing  to  Bdverflsers. 
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An    Advertisement    b\;    Elbert     Huhhard 

Business  Ballast 

^HEN  Henry  Selfridge,  of  Chicago,  was  starting  that  great 
American  store  in  London,  he  found  that  he  was  flying  a  trifle 
light,  and  needed  a  little  business  ballast — in  other  words  a  little 
financial  accommodation  was  required. *i}i? On  applying  to  his 
bankers  they  asked  to  see  Mr.  Selfridge's  life  insurance  policies. 
'j|i?When  he  sent  his  secretaury  over  with  the  documents,  aggregating  an 
even  million  dollars,  the  monied  men  winked,  blinked  and  gasped  for  breath. 
'){?One  of  the  policies  was  in  the  Equitable  for  an  even  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Now,  be  it  known  that  the  Equitable  never  writes  a  policy  like  that 
without  not  only  examining  the  man  physically,  but  looking  up  his  moral  record 
with  a  fine  tooth-comb.  The  dope  fiend,  the  boozer,  the  rounder,  the  bounder, 
and  the  gent  who  follows  the  ponies,  cannot  pass.  Your  record  must  be  clean 
and  you  must  be  engaged  in  a  business  that  serves  society.  You  must  be  bene- 
fiting your  fellow  men,  not  exploiting  them.  The  safe  man  is  the  useful  man. 
'iJc'So  when  our  Threadneedle  Street  friends  saw  those  Selfridge  policies,  they 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  man  who  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  doing.  The  life  insurance  policies  were  his  certificates  of  character. 
The  bcuikers  sent  back  the  policies,  with  word  that  Mr.  Selfridge  could  have  any- 
thing he  wanted,  on  his  owti  terms,  rj?  But  in  the  two  days  delay  the  wind  had 
veered ;  the  buyers  were  mobbing  the  store  with  £.  s.  d.,  and  Selfridge  found 
himself  in  funds;  and  then  he  had  the  joy  of  thanking  the  money-bags  and  in- 
forming them  that  he  wanted  nothing. 'i{?  All  wise  men  who  can  get  life  insurance, 
nowadays,  do.  It  stiffens  the  vertebrae,  sweetens  the  love  of  wife  and  kiddyeens, 
commandc  the  confidence  of  your  colleagues  and  enables  you  to  look  trouble 
squcirely  in  the  eye  and  cause  it  to  beat  it  for  the  bush.  Life  insurance  is  a  privilege. 
If  it  is  within  your  reach  today,  secure  it  today.     Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

** Strongest  in  the   World" 

The  Company  which  pays  ih  death  claims  on  the  Jay  il  receives  them 

PAUL  MORTON,  President        120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman  to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


NO    NAGGING 

The  Boston  Elevated  R.  R.  sent  an  unsoUvited  order  for 
nearly  *4iiO.UO  worth  of  Klip  Binders.  » We  have  no  "  fol- 
low-up "  system.    Illustrated  price-list  free. 
H.  H.  BALLARD.  PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 


ALk. 
MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  th(?  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  llent«d  Anj* 
■where  at  J^to  ^  MTr'i  Trieei,  allowing  Rent*! 
to  Applj  on  Prire.  Shipped  with  privilege  ol 
examination,    fi^ Write  for  Illustrated  CatalocV, 

Typewriter  Empor!ain,92-84  Lake  8t*,Chi«Bta 


\.>^"//, 


^Jries^brigHHy  in  aLHouse' where 
^^m  acbolishes  dirh  buh"Dirl- 
©jidciespd.ira.re close  ofkinrTryjMn 
your  next- house  clea^nin^-^^^^^^^a 


{Continued  from  page  iic) 

Laut,  Agnes.  Canada,  The  Empire  of  the  North. 
Being  the  Romantic  Story  of  the  New  Dominion's 
Growth  from  Colony  to  Kingdom.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  446.     Boston:    Ginn    &  Co.     $1.75. 

Lowell,  Percival.  The  Evolution  of  Worlds.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  xiii-262.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.     $2.50  net. 

Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy.  The  House  of  the 
Heart  and  Other  Plays  for  Children.  Designed  for 
Use  in  the  Schools.  i6mo,  pp.  223.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $1.10  net. 

Macy,  Albert  William.  Short-Cut  Philosophy. 
i6mo,  pp.  105.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton.  75 
cents. 

The  Marvelous  Year.  Introduction  by  Edwin 
Markham.  Illustrated.  4to,  pp.  104.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.25  net. 

IVIayne,  Ethel  Colbum.  Enchanters  of  Men. 
8vo,  pp.  358.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.     $3.50  net. 

Tennyson  is  the  most  important  modern 
writer  who  has  set  before  us  in  his  "Dream 
of  Fair  Women"  the  enchanters  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  as  Ovid  did  in  drawing  his  ma- 
terials from  the  mythic  and  heroic  age  of 
Greece  and  Dante  by  intimating  the  end 
of  some  of  them  in  the  fifth  canto  of  his 
Inferno.  In  the  present  volume  we  have 
a  collection  of  enchanters  or  enchantresses 
which  comprizes  neither  Helen  of  Troy  nor 
Lais,  "loved  by  a  thousand  men,"  nor  even 
Lady  Hamilton  of  more  recent  date.  Ethel 
Colburn  Mayne  has  gone  to  the  courts  of 
Francis  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  for  her  heroines. 
She  has  sought  them  in  the  coulisses  of  the 
stage  and  in  the  half-world,  or  described 
them  as  they  swayed  the  passions  and  the 
lives  of  men  of  commanding  genius. 

She  ranges  them  in  five  classes.  Her 
list  of  the  first  class  includes  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  who  not  only  dazzled  tat  made 
Francis  "radiantly  and  exquisitely  happy." 
How  different  was  the  experience  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es.  When  she 
died,  poisoned,  it  is  believed,  Henry's  re- 
morse overcame  him.  "The  root  of  my 
love  is  dead,"  he  cried,  "there  will  be  no 
more  spring  for  me  any  more."  The  la- 
test name  and  the  lowest  in  this  category 
is  that  of  Lola  Montez,  a  "pretty  horse- 
breaker"  type  of  woman,  whom  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria  first  fondled  and  ennobled,  then 
degraded  and  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
She  died  early  and  lies  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  Yet  to  judge  from  her  portrait 
she  had  a  face  which  is  perhaps  the  fairest 
to  modern  eyes  of  all  whom  this  author 
puts  forth  as  representative  of  her  class. 

Of  Guiccioli,  the  "Egeria"  of  Byron,  of 
Mathilde  Mirat,  the  inspirer  of  Heine,  Ethel 
Colburn  Mayne  writes  with  her  usual  light- 
ness of  touch  and  brilliance.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  she  handled,  her  racy 
and  epigrammatic  style,  give  a  certain 
value  as  well  as  a  charm  to  a  flippant  but 
very  readable  book  which  would  no  doubt 
have  suggested  to  Thackeray  his  univer- 
sal verdict  of  vanity,  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  good  woman  and  very  few  happy 
ones  to  be  found  among  these  supreme 
"Enchanters  of  Men."  The  work  contains 
twenty  photogravure  portraits  of  a  very 
high  character,  is  beautifully  manufactured, 
and  contains  a  good  index. 

Meredith,  George.  Vol.  I.  The  Shaving  of  Shag- 
pat — An  Arabian  Entertainment.  Vol.  II.  The  Or- 
deal of  Richard  Feverel — A  History  of  a  Father  and 
Son.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  298,  542.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S2  net  per  volume. 

Moses,  Belle.  Louisa  May  Alcott.  8vo,  pp.  334. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.20. 

The  author  of  ' '  Little  Women  "  attracted 
her  readers  as  much  by  the  revelation  of 
her  own  buoyant  and  optimistic  nature, 
her  love  of  freedom,  and  the  wholesome 
strength  of  her  inspiration,  as  by  her  de- 
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guidance,  through  the  Harz  down  to  Mu- 
nich and  thence  to  Rothenberg.  "the  city 
of  dreams,"  the  "Gennan  Carcassonne." 
This  is  no  mere  guide-book  volume,  and  in 
the  note  of  personal  feeling  and  personal 
appreciation  which  runs  through  it  some 
readers  will  find  an  echo  of  those  fresh  and 
sincere  nausings  which  mark  the  pages  of 
"Eothen.  ' 

Sellars,  Alvin  V.  Classics  of  the  Bar.  8vo,  pp. 
314.     Atlanta,  Ga.:    Classic  Publishing  Co.     $2. 

State-Senator  Alvin  V.  Sellars,  of  the 
Georgia  bar,  has  here  produced  a  volume 
which  laymen  as  well  as  lawyers  will  love 
to  dip  into.  It  is  chock-full  of  interesting 
and  amusing  matter — short  stories  of  the 
world's  great  jury  trials  and  a  collection 
of  brilliant  court-room  speeches.  The  idea 
of  making  such  a  compilation  is  excellent, 
and  the  execution  most  successful. 

Sheehan,  Canon.  The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray;  or. 
The  Final  Law.  i2mo,  pp.  488.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green   &  Co. 

Sheppard,  W.  Crispin.  A  Knight  ot  the  West 
Side.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  384.  Philadelphia: 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Sheppard,  W.  Crispin.  The  Rambler  Club  Afloat. 
Illustrated.  i^mo,  pp.  358.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Co. 

Shoemaker,  Charles  C.  [Editor.]  One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections.  No.  39.  A  Repository  of  Read- 
ings, Recitations,  and  Plays,  comprizing  Eloquence 
and  Sentiment;  Pathos  and  Humor;  Dialect  and 
Impersonations,  etc.  i2mo,  pp.  251.  Philadelphia: 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Shuniaker,  E.  Ellsworth.  God  and  Man.  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Higher  Life.  i2mo.  pp.  408.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Shute,  Henr>- A.  Farming  It.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  248.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Si. 20  net. 

Simonds,  William  Edward,  Ph.D.  A  Student's 
History  of  American  Literature..  Pp.  383.  Boston 
and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.10. 

An  admirable  text-book  is  provided  in 
the  Student's  History  of  American  Litera- 
tiu-e  by  Prof.  William  Edward  Simonds,  of 
Knox  College.  It  is  in  partictilar  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  its  aim  being  to  develop  in 
the  latter  a  desire  for  individual  research 
along  the  lines  indicated.  For  this  pur- 
pose, well-chosen  extracts  are  inserted  from 
time  to  time,  also  frequent  outlines  under 
the  heading,  "Suggestions  for  Reading." 

The  first  general  division  of  the  subject 
is  entitled  "Early  Colonial  Literature, 
and  deals  largely  with  the  theological  wri- 
ters of  the  Cotton  Mather  type.  Under 
"The  Eighteenth  Centur}',"  the  infantile 
period  of  our  national  literature  receives 
further  consideration.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Franklin,  the  names  of  its  literary 
leaders  have  passed  into  obscurity.  Ir 
ving.  Cooper,  and  Bryant  are  reviewed  in 
"The  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," while  the  two  succeeding  chapters 
"Philosophy  and  Romance"  and  "The 
New  England  Poets,"  include  the  tran- 
scendentalists  and  allied  thinkers.  "The 
General  Literary  Development  of  the 
United  States"  is  supplementary  in  char- 
acter, supplying  what  has  not  been  cov- 
•ered  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  final 
chapter  gives  a  brief  account  of  latter-day 
writers,  tho  Professor  Simonds  admits  that 
it  is  too  early  rightly  to  estimate  their  work. 
The  list  of  recent  publications  includes 
many  books  of  the  current  year. 

Old-style  drawings  of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican colleges  form  attractive  illustrations. 
A  complete  chronological  table  of  Amer- 
ican literature  is  another  commendable 
feature.  In  general,  the  book  is  suggestive 
and  helpful  without  being  exhaustive. 


An  Exceptional  Issue  of  6%  Bonds 
Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 

Here  are  brief  facts  about  one  current  issue  of  Irrigation 
Bonds.  They  will  illustrate  what  ideal  security  lies  back  of  such 
bonds  when  the  issues  are  rightly  selected. 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  owns 
one  of  the  large^t  irrigated  fruit  land  projects 
in  the  world.  The  Company  is  composed  of 
well  known  men  who  are  wealthy,  experienced 
and  capable.  The  land  to  be  watered  con- 
sists of  about  40,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  our 
greatest  fruit  belt — in  the  famous  apple  region 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  large  part  of  the  valley  has  been  under 
irrigation  for  many  years,  so  the  possibilities 
of  the  land  have  been  demonstrated.  Fruit 
land  in  the  valley  has  lately  sold  as  high 
as  ;S!i,ooo  per  acre. 

The  water  rights  are  unassailable,  and  the 
total  water  supply  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  needs.  For  the  irrigable  land  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  by  the  mountainous  bounds 
of  the  valley. 

$2,500,000  Invested 

The  Irrigation  Company  has  invested  in 
the  project  about  $2,500,000,  or  about  twice 
the  total  bond  issue.  And  the  bonds  are 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property 
which  the  Irrigation  Company  owns. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  lands  and  the  orchards  watered. 
These  liens  are  given  by  individual  land 
owners  in  payment  for  the  land  and  the  water 
rights.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  price  is  paid 
down,  and  the  balance,  secured  by  the  liens,  is 
payable  in  annual  instalments. 

To  secure  each  $1,000  bond  there  are  de- 
posited with  a  Trust  Company  as  trustee 
$1,400  of  these  first  liens  on  farm  land. 

The  average  price  at  which  this  land  has 
been  sold  is  about  $200  per  acre.  The  mini- 
mum price  at  present  is  $250  per  acre.  Yet 
the  bond  issue  is  limited  to  $30  per  acre,  or  to 
less  than  one-sixth  the  average  selling  price 
of  the  land. 

Double  Security 

Thus  the  bonds  have  double  security.  The 
first  is  a  mortgage  on   all  the  property  which 


the  Irrigation  Company  owns,  and  the  Com- 
pany's investment  is  nearly  twice  the  whole 
bond  issue.  The  second  security  is  these 
first  liens  on  farm  land — on  land  which  is 
worth  more  than  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  which  it  secures. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  more  ample 
security.  Yet  these  bonds  pay  six  per  cent 
interest,  because  the  demand  for  irrigated  land 
is  so  great  that  the  projects  are  very  profitable. 

Part  of  these  bonds  mature  each  year  from 
1914  to  1919.  One  may  have  his  choice  of 
maturities. 

Ask  for  the  Facts 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  purchased  75 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  Bonds — Drain- 
age and  Irrigation.  All  have  been  secured 
by  first  liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  now  become  the  most 
popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  No  other 
large  class  of  bonds  offering  equal  security 
now  pays  six  per  cent. 

We  have  issued  a  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds, 
based  on  all  this  experience.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal. 
Please  write  for  the  book  to-day.  Cut  out  this 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


BR 


• 

First  National  Bank  Building;  Chicago  • 

50  Congress  St.,  Boston;   111  B'way,  New  York  • 

First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco      • 

Please  .send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  • 

Bonds  and  list  of  other  secvirites. 


Natne . 


City State. 


Name  of  my  liaiih 


'758  * 


First  National  Bank  BIdg., 
Chicago 


Q^vi4Std^e$^ji^wJ^SK 


50  Congress   St.,  Boston 

111   Broadway,  New  York 

First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.,  Ssd  Fraadsc* 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST    original  ana  Genuine 

'    MALTED  MILK 

The  Food- Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.      Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  aj^  home. 

Others  are  Imiiaiions — Ask  for  Horlick's — Everywhere. 


HORLICK'S 
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"The  Autocrat 
of  the 
Breakfast  Table" 

In  Winter  or  Summer,  for  old  or  young, 
for  invalids  or  athletes,  for  the  outdoor 
man  or  the  indoor  man,  for  the  young 
housekeeper  or  the  experienced  cook, 
the  autocrat  of  the  breakfast   table  is 

Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit 

It  is  clean,  pure  and  wholesome— made  of  the 
whole  wheat  and  nothing  but  the  wheat — full 
of  nutriment,  easily  digested.  Being  made  in 
"  little  loaf  "  form,  it  makes  delicious  combina- 
tions with  stewed  or  fresh  fruits.  Try  it  with 
sliced  bananas  and  cream. 

For  breakfait  heat  the  Biscoit  in  the  oven  to 
restore  critpneu  and  pour  over  it  hot  milk, 
adding  a  little  cream  and  a  dash   of  salt. 

Made  by  the 

Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Oon't  Throw  it  Awa^ 


^     Do«s  You*-  Granite  Oish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  LeaU  ? 

^ENDETS 


ip*r£NTP4TrH 


The.v  mend  all  leaks  in  al  1  utensils— tin ' 

brass,  copper,  gran  iteware,  hot  water  bags 

etc.    No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

can  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  mil  I  ion 

iuuse.    Send  for  sample  i»kg.  lOo.    Complete 

pkg  aiaorted  sizes.  29c  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

CoUette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WESHIPo^APPROVAL 

•without  a  ctnt  deposit,  ptKfAy  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unhrard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  offtrt 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  Xc'.^^^ 

a  pair   of  tires   from    anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

and  \t3iTJXf:i^x ■wonderful propositionQTiixx%\ 
sample  bicycle  goinf;  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  TIC^^^^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

W*  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaater-Brakerearwiieela, 
lamps,  repalri  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pricts. 
Do  Nrt  Walt;  write  today  (or  our  special  offer. 
MBAD  CYCLE  CO..  0«pt.i.l74<       CHICAGO 


.Slngmaster,  Elsie.  When  Sarali  Saved  the  Day. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  135.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1. 

.Stratton-Porter,  Gene.  Birds  of  the  Bible.  8vo, 
I>|)    4<>8.     New  York:    Eaton  and  Mains.     $2.25  net. 

This  is  what  is  styled  a  "nature  book," 
and  we  need  not  look  in  it  for  either  Bibli- 
cal criticism  or  commentary.  It  is,  however, 
written  upon  a  \-ery  interesting  subject 
and  illustrated  with  abundant  photo- 
graphs of  birds  and  their  nests.  The  paper, 
printing,  and  manufacture  are  excellent. 
A  loving  regard  for  her  subject,  a  passion 
for  natural  history,  and  an  easy,  familiar 
style  render  the  volume  attractive  as  well 
as  useful. 

Sudernianii,  Hermann.  The  Song  of  Songs  (Das 
Hohe  Lied).  Translated  by  Thomas  Seltzer.  i2mo, 
pp.  640.     New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.40  net. 

Thorpe,  Sir  Edward.  History  of  Chemistry.  Il- 
lustrated. i6mo,  pp.  195.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Wilfrid.  Great  Possessions.  1 2mo, 
pp.  377.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.35 
net. 

Washington,  Booker  T,  The  Story  of  the  Negro. 
The  Rise  of  the  Race  from  Slavery.  2  vols.  8vo, 
pp.  332  +  437-  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
S3- 

In  the  whole  history  of  civilization  we 
can  not  suppose  that  a  more  thrilling  chap- 
ter could  be  w^ritten  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  these  two  volumes.  The 
writer  is  not  only  the  well-known  champion 
and  leader  of  his  race  in  this  country,  but 
he  is  also  a  representative  of  those  qual- 
ities which  prove  that  the  African  race  can 
lay  claim  to  a  lofty  place  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.  He  begins  his  history  of  negro 
sla\'ery  and  negro  freedom  in  America  by 
a  sketch  of  the  black  man  in  his  native 
Africa.  He  dwells  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
transportation  to  the  Western  Continent 
of  thousands  of  victims  of  the  fiendish 
"slave  raids."  He  calculates  besides  these 
thousands  that  as  many  more  "per- 
ished on  the  way  to  the  coast,  or  on  '  the 
middle  passage,'  or  in  the  process  of  rea- 
soning," and  that  "from  the  time  America 
was  discovered  down  to  i860  the  number 
of  white  people  that  have  immigrated  from 
Europe  to  North  and  South  America  is 
less  than  the  number  of  black  people  who 
were  brought  over  in  slave-shi])s  during 
the  same  period." 

It  is  the  history  of  the.se  multitudes 
and  their  descendants  up  to  the  present 
time  that  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  de- 
tails with  a  hundred  touches  of  pathos,  in- 
terest, and  encouragement.  The  work  is 
full  of  anecdote  and  incident  illustrative 
of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  negro,  his  nat- 
ural affection,  fidelity,  and  religiousness. 
We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  quote  from 
these  fascinating  volumes.  Of  course  the 
recent  history  of  the  colored  race  in  the 
South  is  pretty  familiar  to  our  readers, 
but  we  would  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  \-ery  important  essay  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  .second  volume,  in  which  the 
author  discusses  "The  Xegro's  Place  in 
American  Life."  The  tone  of  this  essay 
is  temperate,  just,  and  cheerful.  Mr. 
Washington's  remarks  are  meant  not  only 
for  the  w'hites,  but  also  for  every  black 
citizen  of  the  Republic  whom  the  author 
would  inspire  ' '  to  make  himself  useful  and 
successful  in  the  world"  at  the  same  time 
helping  his  white  brethren  "to  take  a  more 
generous  and  hopeful  view  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  negroes." 

Yung  wing,  A.B.,  LL.D.  My  Life  in  China  and 
America.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  286.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt   &  Co. 


Little  Babies  and 
Holstein  Cow^s  Milk 

If  you  are  a  mother  raising  a  family,  the  milk 
problem  is  near  to  your  heart.  Whether  they 
are  breast  or  bottle  fed,  the  successful  raising  of 
your  babies  into  sturdy  youngsters  hinges  almost 
solely  on  their  diet.  Only  cow's  milk  that  is 
pure,  easily  digested  and  full  of  vitality  will  build 
up  the  bottle  infant  or  the  mother  so  that  she 
can  nurse  baby  well.  That  milk  is  Holstein 
Cow's  Milk,  which  costs  no  more,  but  does 
come  from  big,  vigorous  cows  that  are  full  of 
vitality.  Your  baby  and  yourself  will  gain  in 
flesh  and  muscle  on  it. 

Consult  your  physician  as  to  its  modification, 
but  be  sure  to  use  the  milk  of  the  Holstein 
Cow.  The  medical  profession  everywhere 
recommends  it. 

Our  book  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk" 
gives  much  information  that  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest you.     We  send  it  upon  request. 


Holstein-Friesian    Association 

4  L  American  BIdg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Pomps  Water  by  Water  Pressure 

For  supi>lTiiig  runtiiiii;  w.-itt^r  in  country  homes, 
suiumer  hotels  iiud  for  irrigation  purposes  on  farms,  a 

NtAGARA 
HVDRAUUC  RAM 

is  tlie  ide.'il  .system.    Pumps  water  without 
cost.  Writ«  for  C'ltiilo.eue   K    and  estimate. 
We  furnish  C;ildwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 
NUflARA  HTIIRADMO  ENGINE  CO., 
MO  NaBsnii  St.,N.T.  Factory :  Chester,  Pa. 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to  mount  and  stuS 

Birds,  Animals,    Game   Heads,    Fislies, 

TanSidns,  etc.  Just  what  every  sportsman  and 

hunter  needs.     Quickly,  easily  learned  by  men, 

women  and  boys.    Ccst  very  low.  Success  e^ar- 

^nieed,  big  pro/Its.  Free — New  catalot-and  Taxi- 

[dermy  Maeazlne.     \Vr'"  tndav.    Northweit«ro 

SebooIofTaxtderm/,  4031aElwood  Rldg.,OBalia,Nel>. 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  in- 
definite "emulsion"  which 
may  disguise  impurities,  but 
which  does  not  exclude  them. 


Peter  hJoiLERS^ 


may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist. 
It  is  made  and  bottled  in  Norway,  thus 
reaching  you  without  possibility  of 
adulteration.  It  is  so  PURE  that  it  is 
entirely 

Free  from  Disagreeable  Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely  —  no  nauseoas  "  repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only  the  flat, 
oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

Schiefi'elin&  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 


J 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  appear- 
ance of  William  Watson's  "  N'e\v  Poems," 
recently  noted  in  our  columns,  comes  a  like- 
named  volume  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Le 
Gallienne — a  charming,  graceful  volume, 
"full  of  the  warm  south."  These  lines  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  are  written  with  in- 
visible ink  and  require  certain  favorable 
lights  and  moods,  to  bring  out  their  deepest 
beauty.  Each  fragile  verse  resembles  a 
silk-weed  plant — a  breath,  and  a  hundred 
gossamer  fancies  are  shed  into  the  wind  and 
set  adrift  to  everj'  realm  of  thought.  These 
Rosetti-like  creations  have  all  the  magic 
qualities  of  Celtic  verse,  and  each  perfect 
poem  leaves  the  imagination  reverberating 
and  thrilling  with  many  a  ghostly  aftertone. 

A  Caravan  from  China  Conie<4 

(After  Hafiz) 
By  Rich.\ro  Le  Gallienne 

A  caravan  from  China  comes; 

For  miles  it  sweetens  all  the  air 
With  fragrant  silks  and  dreaming  gums, 

Attar  and  myrrh — 
A  caravan  from  China  comes. 

O  merchant,  tell  me  what  you  bring, 
With  music  sweet  of  camel  bells; 

How  long  have  you  been  traveling 
With  these  sweet  smells? 

O  merchant,  tell  me  what  you  bring. 

A  lovely  lady  is  my  freight, 

A  lock  escaped  of  her  long  hair, — 

That  is  this  perfume  delicate 
That  fills  the  air — 

A  lovely  lady  is  my  freight. 

Her  face  is  from  another  land, 
I  think  she  is  no  mortal  maid. — 

Her  beauty,  like  some  ghostly  hand. 
Makes  me  afraid; 

Her  face  is  from  another  land. 

The  little  moon  my  cargo  is. 

About  her  neck  the  Pleiades 
Clasp  hands  and  sing;    Hafiz,  'tis  this 

Perfumes  the  breeze — 
The  little  moon  my  cargo  is. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  was  a  devout  admirer 
of  the  work  of  William  Watson,  but  "this 
verse  is  like  wedding-cake,"  he  warns  us, 
"and  must  be  eaten  a  little  at  a  time." 
"The  Blacksmith"  given  below  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Watson's  latest  poems  and 
reveals  the  author  as  the  conscious  artist 
who  brings  to  poetry  a  music  that  is  grave 
and  deep  and  a  diction  that  is  pure  and 
clear.  Mr.  Watson,  in  contrast  with  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne,  is  a  poet  of  the  North, 
and  we  are  imprest  by  the  serious  strength 
and  the  whip-cord  vitality  of  his  verse. 

The  Blacksmith 

By   William   Watson 

'Tis  the  Tamer  of  Iron, 

Who  smites  from  the  prime. 
And  the  song  of  whose  smiting 

Hath  thundered  through  time. 

Like  a  mighty  Enchanter 

Mid  demons  he  stands — 
Mid  Terrors  infernal, 

The  slaves  of  his  hands. 

As  a  pine-bough  in  winter. 

All  fringed  with  wild  hair. 
His  arm  too  is  shaggy. 

Ili ;  arm  too  is  bare. 
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And  the  bars  on  his  anvil. 

They  stnjggle  and  groan 
Like  a  sin  being  fought  with, 

That's  bred  in  the  bone; 

But  against  them  he  knits  his 

Invincible  thews, 
The  Wrestler,  the  Hero, 

The  Man  That  Subdues. 

As  a  crag  looking  down  on 

The  floods  in  their  ire. 
He  looms  through  the  spray  of 

His  fountains  of  fire. 

Is  he  human  and  mortal, 

With  frailties  like  mine. 
Or  a  demigod  rather, 

Of  lineage  divine? 

For  the  dread  things  of  Nature 

Crouch  lov/  in  his  gaze: 
The  Fire  doth  his  bidding; 

The  Iron  obeys. 

He  is  Voland,  great  V'oland, 

Whose  furnaces  roared 
As  he  fashioned  for  Siegfried 

The  wonderful  Sword. 

'Whatsoever  is  mighty," 

He  sang  in  his  glee, 
"  '  Twixt  hammer  and  anvil 

Is  fashioned  by  me." 

And  he  made  the  bright  blade  from 

His  rapture  and  joy. 
Being  one  with  the  Gods  who 

Create  and  destroy: 

The  Gods  at  whose  signal 

The  fuel  was  hurled 
On  the  fires  of  the  forges 

Whence  issued  the  World. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE    TROUBLES    OF    AN    EX-SULTAN 

If  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  always  lies  uneasy, 
the  monarch  who  has  been  uncrowned  and  allowed 
to  retain  his  head,  ought  to  consider  himself  a  for- 
tunate mortal.  Such,  however,  hardly  seems  to  be 
the  attitude  of  Abdul-Hamid  in  his  Salonican  villa. 
At  first,  according  to  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  McCulIagh 
in  T.  P's  Weekly  (London),  the  excitement  of  change 
of  scene  and  circumstance  and  "the  agreeable  sur- 
prize of  finding  himself  out  of  his  difficulties  alive  and 
with  no  prospect  of  being  put  to  death,  seemed  to  do 
the  Sultan  good."  He  began  to  take  an  interest  in  na- 
ture for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  to  ask  the  names 
of  the  flowers,  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  to  sit  down 
on  stone  steps  and  stumps  of  trees  like  any  farmer. 
He  renewed  an  old  hobby  of  carpentry  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  tools  was  ordered  for  him  in  Paris.  The 
ex-Sultan  has  found  much  distraction,  tho  perhaps 
little  satisfaction,  in  having  the  newspapers  read  to 
him  by  one  of  his  wives.  "He  has  the  Sabah,  the 
Tanin,  and  the  Yeni  Gazette  read  to  him  every  day." 
In  these  violently  anti-Hamidian  papers  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  some  terrible  attacks  on  his 
sacred  self,  and  at  an  unusually  ferocious  onslaught 
he  asked  for  the  name  of  the  paper,  and  then  mur- 
mured, "and  to  think  that  I  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
to  one  of  these  papers  through  the  medium  of  two 
personages."  Things  went  on  this  way  for  a  few 
weeks  and  he  seemed  to  be  settling  down  quietly  in  his 
new  home.  But  after  a  while,  says  Mr.  McCullagh, 
the  excitement  of  novelty  wore  off,  the  ex-Sultan 
began  to  feel  the  eff'ects  of  the  reaction,  and  became 
nervous  and  irritable.     To  quote  further: 

In  order  to  give  Abdul-Hamid  something  to  think 
of,  Mushine  Bey,  his  first  eunuch,  suggested  to  him 
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that  he  had  better  write  his  memoirs,  and  thus  justify 
himself  before  the  world.  The  ex-SuItan  replied 
that  he  had  already  begun  to  do  so  at  Yildiz, 
but  that  he  could  not  continue  as  he  had  left 
all  his  papers  at  Constantinople.  He  added  that 
he  was  sure  that  future  historians  wovdd  justify  him 
— if  not  Ottoman  historians,  then  foreign  historians. 
When  informed  that  the  Government  had  allotted 
him  an  annual  pension  of  £i,ooo  a  year  the  e.x- 
Sultan  was  furious,  and  declared  that  he  had  allotted 
his  brother  Murad  ;f  2,000  and  Prince  Rechad  ;£i,soo. 
"It  is  insufficient,"  he  cried;  "for  they  have  taken 
everything  from  me — even  my  clothes!"  Soon  after 
this  Abdul-Hamid  fell  into  another  rage  because  of 
the  non-arrival  of  some  persons,  including  several 
additional  odalisks,  for  whom  he  had  sent.  "  You 
want,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  make  n»e  die  slowly  of  fear, 
ennui,  and  persecution!  I  am  very  badly  lodged 
here.  The  rooms  are  almost  unfurnished.  If  I  ask 
you  for  anything  you  promise  to  get  it  for  me,  and 
then  you  do  not  keep  your  promise." 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  ex-Sultan  has  fallen 
almost  into  a  condition  of  melancholia.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  impossibility  of  supplying  him 
with  all  the  artificial  light  he  needs.  At  Yildiz  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  the  nightly  flare  of  4,000 
gas-lamps  and  2,000  electric  lights.  He  had,  in  fact,  a 
mania  for  this  sort  of  illumination,  so  that  now  that 
he  is  reduced  to  a  few  score  of  electric  lights  in  all,  he 
feels  his  position  keenly.  He  has  become  moro.se  and- 
taciturn,  and  a  prey  to  some  terrible  anxieties.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  insomnia  has  been  added  to  his 
other  troubles,  and  he  often  sits  all  night  in  his  room 
before  an  open  window  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Constantinople. 

Sometimes  after  sitting  alone  for  a  long  time  at  his 
table  wrapt  in  gloomy  meditations  he  strikes  the 
table  with  his  fist — a  thing  that  he  had  never  before 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing — and  cries,  "  Nalet  Olsun! 
Nalet  Olsun!"  (Malediction!  Malediction!)  Some- 
times he  gets  his  wives  to  draw  cards  and  make  revela- 
tions about  his  future,  but  before  this  operation  is 
finished  he  gets  up  suddenly  and  goes  away,  saying 
"Bachen  Shei!  Bachen  Shei!"  (Futihty!  Futility!) 
At  times  when  overcome  with  fatigue  he  falls  asleep 
only  to  wake  up  with  a  start  and  rush  around  the  room 
as  if  pursued  by  fantoms.  Whenever  he  does  sleep 
he  is  fully  drest  and  on  a  long  chair. 

THE  DEATH  OF  "  OLD  BIG  FOOT  " 

It  had  been  a  strenuous  day  of  trout-fishing  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  North  Platte,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Askins  and  his  old  guide  were  talking  over  the  doings 
of  that  day  and  other  days.  For  the  guide  had  lived 
a  life  full  of  excitement  and  danger  and  at  68  was 
"  still  young,  alert,  light  of  foot,  keen  of  eye,  sure  of 
trigger."  Mr.  Askins  thus  describes  him  in  Recrea- 
tion (New  York,  December): 

His  shoulders  were  wide,  his  chest  deep,  but  his 
stomach  was  drawn,  his  arms  lean,  and  his  legs  thin. 
The  skin  of  his  face,  of  mahogany  color,  was  stretched 
so  tight  over  sharp  bones  and  attenuated  muscles  that 
it  could  not  wrinkle.  The  great  frame  was  not  grow- 
ing old  in  the  usual  way,  not  rusting  out,  but  just 
f)olishing  down  in  order  that  it  might  remain  useful 
to  the  end.  He  wasn't  old,  surely,  for  he  could  walk 
fifty  miles  a  day  without  food,  or  ride  a  hundred; 
but  only  his  walk  and  his  eyes  were  really  young 
He  moved  as  lightly  as  a  prancing  coyote,  and   his 
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DUPLICATE  the  style  you  are  wearing,  or  select  one  that  suits 
you  even  better,  from  the  SLIDEWELL  line, — and  be  done 
forever  with  the  daily  wrestle  with  your  tie  and  collar  every 
time  you   dress.      The  little  shield  over  the  back   button   allows 
your  tie   to   slide   easily,  freely,  back   and   forth,  until  you  get  it 
tied  just  so, — the   greatest   smgle   collar-improvement   ever   made. 

In  every  way  SLIDEWELL  COLLARS  are  superior  and  belter  looking  than 
the  2-for-25c  brands  you  know.  For  one  thing,  they're  wide-stitched  like  all 
hand-made  collars,  —  for  another,  they're  Premako  Shrunk,  —  a  guarantee 
against  laundry  shrinking.  Most,  but  not  all,  dealers  have  the  complete  line  of 
SLIDEWELL  styles.  1 5c  each,  2  for  25c  (in  Canada,  at  most  all  dealers,  3  for 
50c).  If  your  dealer  cannot  yet  supply  you,  select  one  of  the  SLIDEWELL 
styles  above,  or  send  us  the  brand-name  of  the  collars  you  are  wearing  with  75c 
for  6  corresponding  SLIDEWELLS  (if  in  Canada,  send  $  1 .00  for  6).  You'll 
be  repaid  for  your  (rouble  by  the  finest  collar-satisfaction  you've  ever  kpown. 

HALL,  HART  WELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


50NYISTMENTSI6 


m 


Certain  coins,  stamps  and  paper   money  of  receni 

Issues  brinf;  enormous  prices.     A  New   York  collector 
m^^^^  I  paid  flO.OOO  each  for  cer- 


\Ve  are  riRht  on  the  ground  and  know  the  condi- 
tions pertainine  to  every  farm  in  this  section  of 
the  country  This  enables  us  to  select  intelli- 
g'!ntly  the  farm  land  spcurinc  our  First  Farm 
.MortKaues.  Write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


$10,000 


l^.'kiUforaslamp.  anil  Mr. 
Aycr  (tot  «250,ll00  for  his 
collection.  If  liiterestid 
In  large  legitimate  profits 
send  !i  stamp  for  an  illustrated  circular 


tain  coins  of  1K77,  and 
otliirs  l>ri)uj.'bl  fldO  to 
-fi;.-'iiii.       Mr.    Castle    palil 


FOR  A  COIN 


VONBERGEN,  the  Coin  Dealer,  Oept. 


,\ddress: 

17    BOSTON,  MASS. 


You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee's  "Seeds  that  Grow" 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Oiu-  readers  are  aake(>  to  mention  Tnit  Mtkrart  Dioest  when  writing  to  adverttoeri. 
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REERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 

Best  Aid  to 


uccess 


ful 


Gard 


ening 


256  jjages  of  practical 
rardening  information.  8 
Beautiful  color  and  duo- 
tone  plates.  Special  cult- 
ural notes  on  How  to 
Grow  Flowers  from  Seed; 
How  to  Grow  Asters, 
Sweet-peas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Roses,  etc.  Tells  clearly  how  to  grow  hne  vege- 
tables. Lists  1,200  varieties  of  flower  seeds, 
2,000  kinds  of  plants,  and  600  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, besides  numerous  hardy  shrubs,  climbing 
plants,  small  fruits,  water-lili?s,  etc.,  etc. 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


GIANT  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS 

These  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Sweet  Pea  family 
and  are  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  cuininon  kinds. 
Flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  with  wavy  petals  and 
iisually  borne  four  to  a  spray. 

All  colors  mixed,  10  cts.  per  pkt.f  15  et«.  per  ox. 
**  Garden  Itook*'  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 


Power  and 
Personality 

lary         In  Speaking    ^ 


Power  of  Voice 
Power  of  Gesture 
Power  of  Vocabulary 
Power  of  Imagination 
Power  of  English  Style 
Power  of  Illustration 
Power  of  Memory 
Power  of  Extempore  Speeck 
Power  of  Conversation 
Power  of  Silence 
Power  of  a  Whisper 
Power  of  the  Eye 


Speaking 

( A  new  book — see  below) 


I 


Power 


More  PERSONALITYTt_„» 
for  — '     


I    Self-Confidence 

The  Lawyer —  I     ■  ' 

The  Salesman —  |    Intellectual  Freedom 

The  Preacher—         |      ~      ~     T"!     la  ■ 
The  Pni;tir;;.n-         J       Leader,h,p  .r,  Affa.r, 

I      Masterful  Tact  with  Men 


The  Physician 
The  Con- 
gressman- 
The  Alert- 
Citizen — 


\ 


I 


I 


I 


v 


Ease  in  Social  Intercourse 


Reaay  Wit  to  Think  on  Your  Feet 


Mental  Qrasp— Winning  Manners 


Dogged  Determination  and  Effective  Efforts 


"HeadsYouWin;  Tails  I  Lose" 

Zl®=-  There's  no  such  blind  luck  for  the  man  who  will 
cuUivate  his  own  power  and  personalty.  No  one  can 
take  it  away  from  him.  It  is  better  than  a  bank  ac- 
count for  he  can  draw  upon  it  constantly  and  thereby 
increase  his  fund.  It  will  serve  him  well  in  pros- 
perity and  in  distress.  It  will  "  turn  the  tide  "  often 
times  when  nothing  else  wouM  save  him  from  utter 
ruin.  Every  man  has  more  latent  power  and  per- 
son tlity  than  he  is  inclined  to  believe.  All  it  re- 
quires is  development.  This  book  will  give  liim 
just  what  he  needs,  for  it  is  written  by  a  self-made 
man  who  has  won  his  way  by  the  development  of 
his  own  Power  and  Personalty. 


"  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Per»onality,"  by  Gren- 

ville  Kleiser.     Just  out.     420  pages,    i2mo,  cloth, 
51.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


blue-gray    eyes    had    the    gleam  of  silver    steel  that 
would  never  change. 

Following  his  services  in  the  Civil  War  he  had  be- 
come an  Indian  scout  under  Custer  and  Crook  and 
Miles.  He  was  inured  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
feasting,  drink  and  thirst,  fatigue  and  the  passing  of 
time.  The  only  change  that  he  could  note  in  himself 
in  forty  years  was  that  he  had  become  more  method- 
ical in  his  drinking.  Formerly  he  drank  when  op- 
I)ortunity  offere<i,  without  regard  to  quantity,  but 
now,  except  when  social  duties  required,  he  limited 
himself  to  a  quart  of  whisky  a  day. 

On  this  evening  as  Mr.  Askins  smoked,  and  ques- 
tioned his  guide,  he  finally  drew  from  him  this  story 
of  the  killing  of  a  great  grizzly  bear,  "Old  Big  Foot," 
ten  feet  long,  weighing  nine  hundred  pounds,  "the 
biggest  bear  I  ever  killed": 

Old  Big  Foot  had  become  the  biggest  nuisance  in 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains  and  somebody  just  had 
to  kill  him.  He  had  lost  his  taste  for  berries  and  bugs 
and  fish;  nothing  less  than  calves,  cattle,  and  horses 
would  do  for  him.  It  took  a  lot  of  them  to  last  him  a 
year,  and  nobody  could  get  a  shot  at  him  except  when 
he  was  hunting  for  them,  and  that  is  a  bad  time  to 
kill  a  grizzly  bear.  A  man  has  an  idea  that  if  he  was 
pushed  to  it  he  could  just  about  hold  his  own  in  a  foot 
race  with  a  bear,  or  if  on  a  horse  he  is  perfectly  safe; 
but  that's  where  he  fools  himself.  If  a  bear  like  Big 
Foot  gets  within  fifty  feet  of  your  horse  before  the 
pony  starts  to  run,  you're  gone.  He  comes  at  you 
like  a  big  black  devil  that  has  been  fired  out  of  a 
cannon. 

Two  of  the  range  boys  tried  to  get  Old  Big  Foot  once 
and  only  one  of  them  got  away.  They  tied  their 
horses  and  followed  him  into  a  rough  place.  After 
the  scrap  the  one  that  got  away  looked  back  just  once 
from  the  next  hill  and  saw  Big  Foot  and  his  friend 
playing  together.  ...  It  was  fun  for  the  bear  and 
the  man  didn't  care  any  more. 

That  caused  a  reward  to  be  offered  for  Big  Foot, 
and  the  first  snow  that  fell  my  brother  and  I  went 
after  him  on  horseback.  We  struck  his  trail  in  the 
morning  and  followed  it  until  along  in  the  afternoon. 
The  last  three  hours  we  went  pretty  careful,  for  we 
could  tell  by  the  trail  that  he  knew  we  were  after  him. 
He  was  making  for  rough  ground  and  liable  to  get 
into  the  mountains  where  horses  could  not  follow. 
The  trail  led  into  a  little  clump  of  jack  pine,  not  over 
a  half  acre,  but  thick.  We  separated,  going  one  to 
either  side  so  as  to  strike  the  trail  quicker. 

Before  I  had  gone  my  way  twenty  yards  I  heard 
behind  me  a  great  growl  that  was  half  a  cough  and 
half  a  roar.  I  turned  in  time  to  see  him  break  cover 
at  my  brother.  Bill  tried  to  shoot,  but  his  horse 
pivoted  on  his  hind  legs  and  swung  about  too  quick 
for  him.  The  bear  had  only  forty  feet  to  go.  The 
first  twenty  he  seemed  to  come  at  a  bound.  Then  he 
lit  on  his  hind  legs  and  jumped  from  them  like  a 
kangaroo.  He  jumped  again  in  just  the  same  way, 
lunging  forward  as  he  struck  the  ground  and  bringing 
one  big  paw  down  on  the  pony's  back,  a  raking  blow 
that  fell  just  behind  the  saddle.  The  horse  pitched 
forward  and  fell  on  his  side,  with  his  back  broken, 
Bill  underneath.  The  bear  was  unbalanced  and 
straightened  up  to  see  where  to  place  the  next  blow, 
looking  for  the  man.  Of  course  I  had  been  trying  to 
get  a  sight  all  the  time,  but  I  knew  it  must  be  a  head 
shot  or  nothing.  When  he  straightened  up  I  fired  at 
his  head  and  he  went  down  with  hardly  a  kick. 

My  brother  was  laughing  and  kicking  at  the  horse 
to  get  out  when  I  got  to  him.  He  was  still  laughing 
when  I  pulled  him  out,  and  not  hurt  a  bit.  Yet  he 
was  the  worst  scared  man  I  ever  saw.  You  can't  tell 
what  a  man  will  do  when  he  is  scared,  whether  he  will 
laugh  or  cry  or  run,  but  generally  he  will  fight. 

The  bear  was  dead,  with  his  skull  shattered  all  the 
way  across  and  a  great  hole  on  the  side  where  the 
bullet  came  out. 


Birds  of  a  Feather.^ — Adlai  Stevenson,  in  his 
lately  published  reminiscences,  tells  the  story  of  Mr. 
Clark,  counsel  in  a  contested  will  case  by  which 
money  had  been  diverted  from  the  family.  In  ex- 
planation of  this,  Clark  said,  "This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  power  of  friendship.  All  history,  sacred  and 
profane,  is  full  of  instances  of  personal  attachment. 
Who  can  forget  the  undying  affection  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
ry bdis?" — The  Christian  Register. 


AT  SIX  1*ER  CENT 


Along  conservative  and  the  most ' 
approved  lints  this  company  has  been 
conducting  a  successful  business  un- 
interruptedly for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years.  The  certificates  which  it 
furnishes  to  large  and  small  investors 
throughout  the  country  are  secured 
by  First  Mortgages  on  high-grade,  im- 
proved Salt  Lake  City  Real  Estate, 
worth  at  least  twice  the  obligation, 
thus  affording  unquestioned  safety. 
They  yield  6%  per  annum. 

Write  for  free  booklet  '•  /" " 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS.  $400,000.00 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 

'NoTRUST  COMPANY 

SALT  LAKf:   CITY,    UTAH 

f.zM^c\iHH\u-p/ft's  EST. /see- 


A  Valuable  New  Text-book  on  Economics 

"An  amazingly  instructive  volume.  The  book  is 
a  mine  of  intorm.ition,  th<iroughl>  assimilated  and 
co-ordinnted  for  the  use  of  Americans,  even  more  it 
■would  seem  than  for  the  French  for  whom  it  wns 
originally  written.  There  is  nothing  else  in  exist- 
ence that  approHches  ic  in  thoroughness."— T/ie  Eve- 
ning Mail,  New  York. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

This  book  is  considered  the  most  noteworthy  work 
on  the  United  States  since  the  publication  of  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth"  The  author  shows 
a  remarkable  understanding  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  resources  of  the  country  and  a  close 
symptahy  with  American  conditions. 
Extracts  from  Letters  Received  by  the  Translator 

Arthur  T.Hiidley,  President  of  Yale  University:  "Any  work 
by  Leruy-Iieauljeu  ja  worth  rea.ling,  and  this  book  deals  with  a 
eubject  on  which  intelligent  outside  ('pinion  is  niu.:h  needed  '• 

Dr.  I.yman  Abbott,  Editor  of  the  Outlook:  1  do  not  recall 
any  volume  which  ronl:iins  aa  much  of  exact  information  as  to 
fiicts  respecting  conditions  in  America." 

Frank  II.  Iltion,  Fh.l).,  Prof.  Economics,  Dartmouth  Col- 
leg.':  ''Ynu  have  done  a  distinct  service  in  placing  this  valuable 
work  in  the  hands  of  American  readers.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  success  of  your  translation  which  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely Iree  from  any  evidence  of  transition  from  one  languiige  to 
another." 

Henry  W.  Farnain,Prof  Political  Economy,  Yale  University: 
"You  have  rendered  a  public  service  in  translating  it." 

Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Prof  Political  Economy  and  Finance, 
Univ.  of  Michigan  :  "Full  of  interesting  material," 

Featukes  of  Contf-NTS  : 
The   Country    and    the    People.— Character- 
istics  of   the   People,    Immigration,    The   ^egro 
Problem,  Increase  in  Population,  Etc. 
Rural    America.— Natural    Conditions,    Owner- 
ship. AKriculturt-,  Irrigation,  Distribution  of  Pro- 
ducts, Etc, 
Industrial  America.— How  American  Industry 
is  organized.  Leading  Industries.  Etc. 

Commercial  America.— Railways.  Foreign 
Trade,  The  Merchant  Marine,  Commercial  Bela- 
tions.  Etc. 

"A  masterly  treatise  on  the  material  aide  of  our  national 
development."- Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"It  does  for  present  day  America  what  de  Toquevrlle  did  for 
the  United  States  in  the  first  25  years  of  their  existence." — 
New  York  Herald. 

8vo,  Cloth,  400  r  ages,  $2.00  Net 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

Publishers,  New  York 


THE  SEMI  INSANE  AND 
THE  SEMI-RESPONSIBLE 

By  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D.,  Paris 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  JelliHe.  51.  D..  New  York 

A  text-book  for  Prosecution  as  well  as  for  Defense 
in  all  criminal  cases. 

"  Stuporous  Melancholia,"  "Brain  Storms,"  "  Dementii 
Americana,"  are  but  other  names  for  different  phases 
of  mental  eccentricity,  which  are  discust  in  the  new  book. 

400  pages.     Cloth.    $2.50  «rf ;  postpaid,  $2.68. 
FUWK  A  WAGMALiIiS   COMPA.W,  IVew  Vork 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

In  Perilous  Plight. — "Oh,  dear,  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  soon  be  the  center  of  a  great  scandal." 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"  I  inadvertently  slighted  a  poet  yesterday."  — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


X  Phenomenon. — Patience — "  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel,  you  know." 

Patrice — "And  yet  I  have  known  quarrels  to 
occur  when  two  persons  have  been  made  one." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Attractive. — Workma.v    ito   Socialist) — '  What's 

this  'ere  Socialism  ye  talks  so  much  about?" 

Socialist — "Well,  it's  like  this  'ere.     Yer  gets  all 

the  money  in  the  country  and  divides  it  all  up — each 

of  us  'aving  a  share." 

Workman — "  Well,  what  would  you  do  with   your 

share?" 

Socialist — "Why,  spend  it  like  a  man.  " 
Workman — "What  would  you  do  then?" 
Socialist — "Well,  we'll  divide  it  all  up  again,  of 

course." — M.  A.  P. 


One  In  German 

Est  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath, 
Dass  man  vom  Liebsten  was  man  hat 
Muss   borgen! 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


His  Method. — Little  Jack  Horner  told  how  he 
pulled  out  his  plum. 

"  I  stuck  in  my  thumb  instead  of  putting  my  foot 
in  it,"  he  explained. 

Herewith  all  agreed  he  had  the  makings  of  a 
politician  in  him. — Xeiv  York  Sun. 


Ticket-Seller 


■  How 


At  the    Box    Oftice 

many?" 

Absent-minded  Student — "Two  standing  rooms 
— together." — Columbia  Jester. 


Something. — "Can  you  keep  anything  or,  your 
stomach?"  the  ship's  doctor  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  he  returned  feebly,  "nothing  but  my 
hand." — Lades'  Home  Journal. 


One  Shy. — She  asked  him  if  he  was  the  photogra- 
pher.    He  said  he  was. 

She  asked  him  if  he  took  children's  pictures.  He 
said  he  did. 

She  asked  him  how  much  he  charged.  He  said, 
■  Four  dollars  a  dozen." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  go  somewhere  else,"  she  re- 
plied;   "  I  only  have  eleven." — Success. 

Bright  Boy.  — The  Teacher — "  What  are  revenue 
cutters?" 

Tommy — "Sugar  weighers." — Town  'I'opics. 

The  Jug  by  the  Jugular. — A  young  cadet  was 
complaining  of  the  tight  fit  of  his  uniform. 

"  Why,  father,"  he  declared,  "the  collar  presses  my 
Adam's  apple  so  hard  that  I  can  taste  cider!" — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

He  Had  Him. — A  young  "briefless"  was  peram- 
bulating the  courts  with  an  air  of  scarcely  being  able 
to  find  time  to  do  anything — when  his  boy  tracked 
him  down  in  one  of  the  corridors. 

"Oh,  sir!"  said  the  boy,  "there  is  a  man  at  your 
office  with  a  brief,  sir." 

"What,  a  brief!     Great  Heavens!" 

And  the  young  fellow  began  to  run  throuKh  the 
passages  as  fast  as  he  could  for  fear  the  prey  should 
escape  him. 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop! "  cried  the  boy,  who  could  scarcely 
keep  pace.  "  You  needn't  hurry,  sir;  I've  locked  him 
in!"— Af.  A.  P. 

The  Real  .Mourners.-  The  BullI»UP— "  How  did 

you  lose  your  tail,  old  man?"  \i 

The  Yellow  Ci;r — "  In  a  trolley  accident." 
The  Bull  Pup — "  Do  you  miss  it  much?" 
The   Yellow  Cur — "Not  as  much  as  the  boys 

do  who  used  to  tie  tin  cans  to  it." — Chicago  News. 


TOOTH 
BRUSH 


The  twice -daily  use  of  the 
T)Ta'pfa'Cac-ttc  imparts  a 
f  sense  of  delightful 
Tnouth-cleanline^s        ,  ^ 
^     impossible  to      .  ^ 
describe  ;  / 


Cleans 

the  teeth 

isno  other 

.^ush  can  or 

will.  Adults  35  and 

^'  40cents  Youths  25 

...!■  ^  cents  Childs  25  cents 

I  5oM  eytesl  stores  everywhere 

or  of  us  direct.   Postal  request 
brings  free  book  "TOOTH  TRUTff  5" 
FLORENCE  MFGXO.  FfX>REWCE, -MASS,  U.S.A. 


F?emoh  Gems 


for  c^ur  c  itn  loe, 
KEMOH  JEWELRY  CO 


Looks  like  a  diamond — wears  like 
a  diamond —brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever — stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  hpat  like  a  diamond  — has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
l-20th  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marrel- 
niisly  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.  Senton  approval.  Write 
It's  free.     No  canvassers  wanted. 

405  N.  Broadwav.  St.  Lonis 


i^I^  jfcfis^  LightingSystem 

■.W^'^  ^^^"*!""^      ■.  -«UOkl-l    WIRE   tttB      ..■■.- 


Thp  mo-t  up-to-date  ami  complete  light- 
ing sy-^lPtn  on  the  ni;irket.        ne/mtifn  1  I 
fixliires  lor  the  home.    ^ttraMive  high  [ 
cariille  power  inverleil  arcs  tor  stnres, 
hall>*.     etc.  Ilest     p(<»pn^iiion     for 

hustling     agents.       Write    ttniay    for  , 
terms    wnH    ten  itory.        Catalog     free. 

SUPI  RIOR   MFG.   CO. 

'J74>  Hfcond  St.,        inn  Arbor,  Dlirh. 


These    trade 


Kidney  and  Li 

and  ills  a 
Rich  in  Prot' 


ery    package 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 

[Cumatisin.Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

eading  grocers. 

>,  Wate?town,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams  Z:":^^l  :7«.rd' 

i't.rtirj  Uir  Iiaiii  ]in^  iiiadc  :i  l-fputatiMii     J.'..-  per  11), ,  freight  or  c'\i)rrss. 


Forest  Home  Farm 


PnrcellTille,  Virginia 


A  Single  Sheet  of 

MuItiKopy  Will  Make 

Good  Copies  of  100  Letters 

If  you  don't  know  how  amazingly 
good  service  tliat  is,  send  for  sample 
sheet  and  leani  by  tests  whether  your 
carbon  paper  money  is  wastefuliy  spent 
or  not. 


V  J        'i.     I  unless  you  use  one; 

lOU     dOnt     know      in   how  manv  wavs 


low  many  way* 


CARBON  PAPER 

is  made  in  black,  blue,  purple,  red  and  frrrn.  in  six 
varieties  to  meet  all  needs  1  his  list  names  the 
varieties  and  the  number  of  copies  each  will  make 
at  one  writing; 

Regular  Finish  Hard  Finish 

MultiKopy.  U.Wt..  20  MultiKdpy.  I.I.VVt.,  16 
MultiKopy.  Medium,  8  MultiKopy.  Medium,  6 
MultiKopy,  Billine,     6     MulliKopy.  Billiiiir.     4 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbon* 

guaranteed  for  75.000  impressions  of 
the  letter  a  or  e  without  ck>gging  so 
as  to  show  on  paper.  Non-filling, 
non-drying,  non-fading.  Any  dealer 
can  supply  you. 

F.    S.   WEBSTER    COMPANY 

I      334  Congre.a  Street.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Adding  and  Listing  Machine 


will   help  you  with  your  business  ;    large   or  small. 

it  will  put  short  cuts  in  your  bookkeeping  and  save 

time  and  trouble  in  your  accounting. 

There  are  65  styles — one    of 
them  just  suits  your  needs. 

Fill  in  and  :end  us  the  Coupon 


BorrouKhs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

4!)    Burroughs  Block. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hand 
EJeclric 


r~      CHECK 

I        Your  Trouble* 
I  Night  Work  D 

Statement  Day  Rush     D 
I  Trial  Balances  Late 

Cost  System 

I  Handling  Inventory 

Free     I  marked  copy 
"Belter  Days  Work"  D 


p 
D 

n 


Name... 
I  Addreis 


Our  readers  are  atiked  to  menclon  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  wlien  WTl'Ang  to  adveniiiers. 
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Classified  Columns  Classified  Columns 


REAL  ESTATE 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LAT^DS 
in  the  Pecos  Valley,  $50  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
8ub3cri|Jtioii  to  "  The  Earth. '*  ourland  jour- 
nal, free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A.  T.  <fe  S.  F.  Ry.,  1138  Uailway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 

MONEY  MADE  ON  SMALL  FARMS  near 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J,  5  Acres,  $125—55  monthly. 
Berries,  fruit,  vegetables,  squabs,  poultry 
and  eggs  bring  good  prices.  Two  main  line 
railroads.  Title  insured.  Booklet.  Frazier 
Company,  743  Bailey  Bidg., Philadelphia. Pa. 

INFORMATION  WANTED  regarding  good 
country  and  suburban  Real  Estate  for  sale. 
Not  particular  about  location,  but  must  be 
high  class.  May  be  able  to  help  you  sell  it. 
Address,  stating  full  particulars,  price  and 
terms.  Box  233,  Literary  Digest. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE   CALIFORNIA    SEOfRI- 

TIES  which  return  from  5%  to  6H'i  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Irust  Companies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regaidins; 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  BoU'ls  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  TItility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security. 
Watei  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
fiENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA.     Los     Angeles,    Cal. 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FAKM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAG.'*:  LOAN 
CO.,     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


MUSICAL  INSTRVMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  High-grade 
Upright  Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments. 
7  Steinways.  S350  ui> ;  5  Lyon  &  Healys  $250 
up  ;  7  Washburns  $200  up  ;  4  Knabes  $250  up  ; 
5  Chickerings  $250  up  ;  good  second-hand 
Uprights$125  np;6  fine  Baby  Grands  at  about 
half.  Writefor full  particulars.  Cashortwo 
years'  time.  L.^on  &  Healy.  45  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 
Fullest  guarantee  wiih  every  piano. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  lO 
INVE.NT.  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
L.\RS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..S49  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B  LACEY 
Dept.  63,       Washington.  D.  C.       Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  £.  Vrooman.806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erenies.  Best  results.  Watson  E  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


EUGENE  C.  BROWN,  Engineer  and  Attor- 
ney at  Law,  401  Victor  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.  C.  9  years  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 


Patents— Mason.  Fenwick  &  Lawrence.  Pat- 
ent Law.vers,  610  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Est. 49  years.  Best  references.  Careful  work. 
Terms  moderate.   Booklet  and  advice  FBEE 


FOR.  WRITERS 


TYPEWRIITNG:  Manuscripts  n  specialty. 
Prompt,  accurate  work  by  experts.  Graph- 
ophone  transcribing  if  desired.  S.  C. 
HICKS,  lublic  Stenographer,  Cotton  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  New  York. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.B.Bureau  of  Research, New  Alb..ny,lnd. 


AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastlv  increased.  \^'r^te  now  for  rates. 
L  E.SWARTZ. 18-26  iNew   Newport.  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  new  25c  Darn- 
ing Machines  ;  works  by  hand  ;  weaves  new 
heel  or  toe  in  sock  in  a  few  minutes.  One 
agent  sold  '288  in  one  day.  Send  1.5c  for 
sample  or  $1.25  for  doz.  HUTTON  CO., 
Walnut  Street,  Desk  25,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED    I.MMEDIATELY-RAILWAY 

Mail  Clerks.  Many  Spring  Examinations. 
Commencement  salary  $800.  Free  scholar- 
ships. Write  for  Schedule  of  examinations. 
FranklinInstitute,Dpt.0.56,Rochester,N.Y. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept. 31. Page  Bldg. .Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED  — College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona.  Nevada.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


TYPEWRITERS 


50  Model  6  Remington  Typewriters.  Best 
Condition.  $22  each.  Model  2,  $12.  Under- 
woods. ^-25.  All  makes  equally  low.  Guaran- 
teed. Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day 
Guarantee  Typewriter  Co. .23  Duane  St..N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Good  Salary  for  38  Cents— Y'ou  can  prepare 
for  valuable  position  through  careful  studv 
of  "  How  To  Write  Letters  That  Pull,"'  re'- 
markable  treatise  on  big  subject  at  small 
price.  Can  you  afford  to  let  38  cents  keep 
you  from  success?  Learn  to  write  Sales 
Letters — Now— Don't  delay  success  —  field 
limitless.  Write  at  once,  enclosing  price,  to 
author.  Prof.  J.H.  Lytle,114  N.  St.  Claire  St., 
Dayton,  O.     Reference  any  one  in  Dayton. 


THE  SOUTH 
If  information  of  any  kind  is  wanted  about 
the  South,  as  a  place  of  residence,  for  busi- 
ness, for  new  industries,  for  lists  of  all  new 
enterprises  organized  from  .Maryland  to 
Texas,  write  the  Manufacturers'  Record, 
Baltimoie,  Md.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  it  has  been  the  exponent  of 
the  South  and  Southwest. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


POP  !  POP  ! !  POP  ! ! ! 
"Universal"  lever  cork  extractor,  cap  re- 
mover, and  wire  cutter.  Child  of  six  can 
pull  most  difficult  cork.  Twenty-five  cents 
postpaid.  Circular  for  stamp.  FERRIS 
MAIL  ORDER  CO.  676  West  End  Ave 
Dept.  A.    New  York. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE. 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  delicious,  fresh  daily. 

5-10-'20.3a-50-lb.  boxes  at  20c.  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Virginiei. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GeiienloK.T 

1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents,  liesearch  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co.,  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 


UTedding   Invitntioiis 

We  give  you  the  finest  engraved  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS.  Visiting  Cards,  etc..  at  a 
lower  price  than  others.  Send  for  Samples. 
LYCETT  STATIONERS.  BALTIMORE. 
MD.     Stamped  Stationery  a  Specialty. 


KENNELS 


IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale.  English  Setters, 
Irish  Setters  and  Pointers.  Dogs  well 
trained  on  Quail.  Ruffed  Grouse.etc.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  I'he  finest  kennel  of  high- 
classed  bird-dogs  in  America. 

C.    S.    FKEEL 
Loogootee.  Indiana 


SCOTTISH    TERRIERO 
NEWCASTLE   KENNELS  A 

Goddard  Avenue.  Brookline.  Mass.   ^^ 


Riissinu  Wolfhoiinds-Prize-winning 
grown  dogs  and  puppies  ;  best  stock  in  the 
country  ;  all  strong  and  healthy.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Grown  dogs,  $50  and  up- 
ward ;  puppies.  $"25  and  upward.    „   , ,   .^,    _  ■ 

Write  BOBEA8 Kennels.  Plamfield,  N.  J. 


What  Can  You  Offer  to 

Well-to-do  Men  Who  Want 

Summer  Homes  ? 

HAVE  you  a  seashore  cottage,  a  country  home,  a 
mountain  bungalow,  a  good  camping  site,  or 
any  sort  of  property  suitable  for  a  summer  home, 
which  you  wish  to  dispose  of.''  If  you  have,  ri^At  now, 
while  the  frost  is  still  in  the  ground,  is  the  time  for 
you  to  consider  selling  it. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  such  property  among 
your  fellow  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest.  The 
235,000  copies  we  circulate  each  week  are  read  ex- 
clusively by  successful,  well-to-do  Business  Men, 
Bankers  and  Professional  Men.  They  and  their  fam- 
ilies will  soon  be  discussing  ne.xt  summer's  vacation. 
The  selection  of  a  summer  home  by  the  sea  or  in 


% 


the    country    will    receive   their    serious    con- 
sideration.     If  you  have   anything  to  offer 
them,  you  should  bring  it  to  their  atten- 
tion ivithout  delay. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how .''    Then 
simply  fill  out   this  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  us.     Don' t  wait  until 
tomorrow,  for  you  will  prob- 
ably forget  it.    Do  it  now. 


\' 


The  Literary  Digest 


THIRTY  EDITIONS  SINCE  PUBLICATION 


We  Earnestly  Urge  Parents  to 
Have  their  C Jiildren  Read 
Jules  Payofs 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

It  will  Surely  Help  to  Make  Them  Better 
— More  Successful — Men  and  Women 


The  New  York  Evening  Sun  thinks  : 

"  His  treatise  is  the  most  thoughtful,  the  most  systematic,  and,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  most  business-like  we  know  of.' 

The  Brooklyn  Times  says  : 

■  It  must  be  declared  in  uncompromising  terms  that  this  is  a  valuable, 
perhaps  a  great  book.  ...  In  this  haphazard,  nervous  age  such  a  book 
as  this  is  a  tonic.    It  preaches  the  gospel  America  needs." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  declares : 

'■  It  is  a  prescription  for  the  attainment  of  self-mastery  which  is  jjro- 
curable  in  the  '  drug-store '  of  most  any  mind,  and  of  which  men  in  general 
stand  in  immediate  need  at  the  present  moment." 


CAUTION— 'Rc  sure  that  it  is  Payofs  book  that  you 
buy  a-s  there  is  another  book  with  the  same  title, 
but  which  has  no  relation  to  this. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL,  by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.  D., 
Ph.D.,  translated  from  the  French  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  Piofessor  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Fordham  University, 
New  York.     i2mo,  cloth,  450  pages,  ^51.50;  post-paid,  $1.60. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


44-60  E.  23d  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meucion  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  adrertisers. 
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In  Dollars  and  Cents. — To  love  a  good  woman  is 
a  liberal  education.  To  love  a  lady  of  fashion  is  a 
commercial  education.  — Leslie's  Weekly. 


No  Spare  Room. — "Do  you  live  within  your  in- 
come?" 

"  Yes.  and  I'm  crowded  for  space." — Yale  Record. 


Most  Professional. — One  of  the  best  stories  told 
about  Mr.  Birrell  concerns  a  poor  client  whose  case 
he  took  up  for  nothing.  When  the  case  had  been 
won,  the  client  gratefully  sent  him  the  sum  of  155., 
which  he  accepted  in  order  not  to  give  offence. 

A  colleague  reproached  him,  however,  for  this  "un- 
professional conduct"  in  taking  less  than  gold, 

"But  I  took  all  the  poor  beggar  had."  said  Mr. 
Birrell,  "and  I  consider  that  is  not  unprofessional." 
—M.  A.  P. 


Modesty  on  the  Bench. — A  certain  prominent 
English  jurist  was  transferred  from  the  chancery 
court  to  the  admiralty  court  rather  unexpectedly. 
While  conversant  with  English  law  to  a  surprizing 
degree,  this  gentleman  had  spent  little  time  in  marine 
law,  and  was  rather  dubious  as  to  his  ability  to  cope 
with  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

His  colleagues,  in  recognition  of  the  occasion,  gave 
him  a  dinner,  after  which  he  was  called  upon  for  an 
address.  He  made  a  long  and  serious  speech,  which 
embraced  about  everything,  from  free  trade  to 
England's  foreign  policy.  Then,  pausing  a  moment, 
he  glanced  round  the  crowded  room  and  said: 

"Gentlemen,  in  closing,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
words  than  the  lines  of  Tennyson: 

"  'And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea.'  " 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


"  I,"  Said  the  Tailor. — A  physician,  upon  open- 
ing the  door  of  his  consultation  room,  asked:  "Who 
has  been  waiting  longest?" 

"I  have,"  spoke  up  the  tailor;  "I  delivered  your 
clothes  three  weeks  ago." — The  Argonaut. 


A  Matter  of  Time. — "How  much  does  it  cost  to 
get  married?  "  asked  the  eager  youth. 

"That  depends  entirely  on  how  long  you  live," 
replied  the  sad-looking  man, — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  Different  Matter. — Mother  (looking  over  her 
boy's  shoulder):    "  Your  spelling  is  perfectly  terrible," 

Little  Son — "This  isn't  a  spellin'  lesson.  It's  a 
composition." — Street  and  Smith's  Good  AVits. 


Tlie  Bachelor  Defined. — A  bachelor  is  a  man 
with  enough  confidence  in  his  judgment  of  women  to 
act  on  it. — Puck. 


Her  Career. — "As  I  understand  it,  they  have  lost 
their  money,  but  all  of  the  daughters  are  able  to  earn 
their  own  living  save  one  who  is  most  idle  and  incom 
petent.     What  will  become  of  her?" 

"She'll  have  to  get  married," — Tlie  Housekeeper. 

Aggravating  It. — "It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
seen  you  before." 

"  You  have,  my  Loni.  I  used  to  give  your  daughter 
singing  lessons." 

"Twenty  years!" — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 


After  Christmas. — She — "Short  stories  seem 
quite  the  thing  just  now." 

He — "  I  should  say  so.  Nearly  every  fellow  I 
meet  stops  and  tells  me  how  short  he  is." — Boston 
Transcript. 


One  on  Andrew. — A  belated  pun,  with  Andrew 
Carnegie  as  the  victim,  is  being  circulated  at  Washing- 
ton. The  ironmaster  was  on  board  a  ferryboat  at 
Norfolk  on  the  day  the  President  visited  that  port. 
Something  went  wrong  with  the  compass.  The  Cap 
tain  appealed  to  the  mate.  The  mate  examined  the 
compass  and  said:  "  I  guess  it  must  be  attracted  by 
that  steel  magnate  over  there    "  —  Troy  'l'tmc\. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


?*■#;-,. 


it 


The  waters  fine 


where  the  balmy  air,  redolent  of  millions  of  blossoms  dispels  all  thought  of 
wintry '  blast.      Where    bathing,  boating   and   golfing  are  among  the  daily 
possibilities.     That's  California  ! 
The  de  luxe 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

makes  the  trip  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  in 
three  days :  Three  days  of  real  pleasure. 
It  is  the  train  of  trains,  which  provides  travel 
luxuries  to  satisfy  every  expectation.  Perfectly 
equipped,  barber  and  valet,  properly  heated 
and  ventilated   and  brilliantly  lighted. 

For  sleeping  car  passengers  only.  Daily  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Francisco  via  the  route  of  lowest  altitude. 

Other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Memphis, 
with  choice  of  routes. 

Send  today  for  our  new  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  California.     Free  on  request. 
John  Sebastian,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  1815  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  111. 

Roclc  Islaivd  Lii^^s 


^TT  Miles  of  orange  groves, 
^Jl  through  the  dark  green 
leaves  of  which  shines 
the  golden  yellow  of  ripening 
fruit,  with  vistas  of  snow- 
capped peaks  beyond,  are 
among  California's  beautiful 
pictures. 


PppIppI  P°i"ts  make  easy  ^ 
■  ^»"vvt  writing.  Klastic— not' 
brittle.    Don't  balk  or  splatter. 

SPENCERMN 

steel  Pens    ^^ 

A  style  for  every  purpose.  Sample  card 
'    "'  12,  all  different,  for  C  eent.s  postage 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Alm»na«  tor  1910  has  224  panes  with  man.v 
colored  pluteBof  fow  8  true  to  life.  It  tells 
all  about  chickens,  ihoir  prices,  their  ciire» 
diseases  and  remedies.  All  about  lnfiib»lor", 
their  prices,  and  their  opernlion.  All  alMtni 
poultry  honsesand  how  to  build  them.  It's  an 
enc.\clopedia  r>f  chickendom.  You  neetl  it. 
OdI^  ISe-CCSIitlKMAKKH.  Hoi  tl91.  Krp.  poi  l.lll 


FARM  LOANS 

always  a  safe  investment  net  investors 
6%  interest.  Diversified  crops  make 
principal  and  interest  sure.  Absolutely 
no  chance  for  loss.  We  have  handled 
farm  loans  for  ten  years  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  dollar  to  any  client. 

Write  IIS  for  list  to-Jiiy 

FiicH-IllGKa!)  mortgaoe  Investment  Co. 

402  Majestic  BldR..  Oklnhoma  City,  Okla. 


Savo  Air  Moistener 


Prevents   Headaches 

Colds,    Catarrh 

and  Pneumonia 


Price  S2.00 


30 

..r.liT 

H*vn 


J  when  tilled  with  water  anil 
placed  (^n  back  of  any  Hteam  or 
hot  water  radiator  out  of  siKht. 
At  til  H.inie  time  will  save  year 
rurniliTt',  /VfiNn,  Pu'turi-tt.  etc., 
from  shrinkiuK  tind  crackinu, 
also  houst*  plants  fr<^tn^  dyinK. 
Anvone  can  attach  it  iti  otiH- 
half  minute.  Costs  nothiuK  for 
itenanco  and  will  work  10  yeum  for  »8.00. 

F^SiYra      nTl^ial      ^'•**    **"*    nini(»tenrr    30    dnys 
»-'<*J' *        *  *  *"»      nnil  if  not  ii>  rrprrM>nl<-J  linld 

t  III    our  iiriltT  (Mill  yiMir  moinv?  will    be    rel'undfil.     .Stiiid 

lo-iliiy  or  writo  for  our  FKKK  liouklpl. 

Jl^'d.  CO.,  tl.'pi     r         ]in<4  F.  .'>Olh  SI  ,  Chlraica,  III, 


Our  rraders  are  aaked  to  mention  Thk  Litekart  Dioest  whfln  writing  to  aUvia-Users. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory     Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


30-DAY    TOUR    TO 


OLD  MEXICO 


NEW  ORLEANS 
MARDI  GRAS 


GRAND  CANYON 
OF  ARIZONA 


LEAVES    NEW    YORK    FEBRUARY    3 

Round-Trip    Rate    $400    from    New    York 


PROPORTIONATK  RATES  FROM  OTHER  POINTS 


Itineraries  and  full  information  of  C.  Studds,  D.  P.  A.> 
263  Fifth  Ave^  New  York  City,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Generai  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special   Pullman 
Train 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

January  4. — Leon  Delagrange.  the  French  aeronaut, 
is  killed  in  the  wreck  of  his  aeroplane  at  Bordeaux. 

January  5. — It  is  announced  that  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office  has  received  from  the  United  States  a 
suggestion  that  all  foreign-owned  railroads  in 
Manchuria  be  sold  to  China  to  guarantee  their 
neutrality,  the  financing  being  done  by  an  inter- 
national syndicate. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  3. — Six  presidents  of  large  railroad  systems 
hold  a  conference  with  President  Taft  at  the  White 
House. 

January  4. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  orders  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States. 
It  is  reported  that  the  "insurgents"  who  attempt 
to  block  the  administration's  program  will  be 
punished  by  the  withholding  of  executive  patron- 
age. 
Representative  Humphrey  of  Washington  intro- 
duces in  the  House  a  bill  providing  for  a  ship 
subsidy. 

January  5. — Secretary  Knox  issues  a  circular  note  to 
the  powers  proposing  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hague  International  Prize  Court  be  extended  so 
as  to  make  it  an  arbitration  Court. 

January  6. — The  Attorney  General  makes  a  report 
to  the  President  upholding  Secretary  Ballinger 
and  declaring  the  Glavis  charges  unfounded. 

GENERAL 

December  3 1 . — Spencer  Trask,  the  New  Vork  banker, 
is  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  at  Croton,  N.  Y. 

January  i. — The  Tennessee  law  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  liquors  in  the  State,  goes  into 
eflect. 

January  5. — Charles  W.  Morse,  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  national  banking  laws,  begins  his  fifteen- 
year  sentence  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta. 
J.  P.  Morgan  arranges  a  merger  and  acquires  control 
of  the  Guaranty,  Morton,  and  Fifth  Avenue  Trust 
Companies  in  New  York 

January  4. — D.  O.  Mills,  the  millionaire  founder  o£ 
the  "Mills  Hotels"  in  New  York  City,  dies  at  his 
winter  home  near  San  Francisco. 

January  5.  —  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  opposes  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a 
Federal  income  tax  on  the  ground  that  bonds 
issued  by  States  and  municipalities  are  not  ex- 
empted. 


TAtESPIllKG 

H  TRADE-MARK      REGISTERED 

Modern  Hotel,  Steam  Ilent,  Electric  Lijlhts.  Rooms 
with  private  bath — GoU,  k\iding.  Hunting  Reserve- 

TATE  SPRING  WATER 

Prescribed  by  Physicians,  on  sale  bv  drug- 
gists    everywhere,    for     Constinatinn 
Dyspepsia,   Stomach,    Liver 


Bladder  and  Blood 


Kidns 
Rheumatism. 


J.  M.STUDEBAKER,  automobile  manu- 
facturer, South  Bend,  Ind.,  says: 
"I  owe  my  life  and  health  to  the 
waters  of  Tate  Spring." 

PRICES  f .  o.  b;  Case,  1  doz.  11  gal.  Dot 
$5.00;  Demijohn  5  gal.  $2.25;  Rocker- 
john  5  gal.  $2.75;  Carboy  12  gal.  $3.75; 
BbL  33  gal.  $5.00;  h  bbl.  15  gaL  $3.50. 

*  Tate  Spring  Co*, 

p.  0.  Box  80  Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 

Stop-over  on  R.  R.  Tickets. 


m^^Ess 


z^ 


Send  for  a  free  72-page  Fore  ienXri  vol  Book 
"BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itinerarie-;  of  attractive 
Tours  under  escort  and  independent  to 
the  Orient,  Europe  and  Oberammergau 
Passion  Plavs,  igio. 

itKi:K^i.\.v  TOVitisT  ro. 

340  Washington  Street.  lioston.  Mass- 


e:urope:an   xou 


is( 


THE  GOLLVER  TOURS 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

JAN.  22 


SPAIM 
RIVIERA 

MCH.  5 


EGYPT 
MEDITER- 
RANEAN 

FEB.  2 

Jl  n  ■  II  iNDEPKNnKNT  OR     PaETY 
M  1  H  H        AHEANQEMENT8 

TRANS-SIBERIA-MARCH  22 

EUROPE  PASSION  PL.\Y 

Write  for  booklet  that  interests  you 

424  BOYLSTON  ST.        BOSTON,  MASS, 


FLORENCE  VILLA 


l^obson'fi  C^ID  Wovlti  Cotirs 

Two  vacancies  in  a  vpry  select  small  part.v 
for  Spain.  Morocco,  It.nly.  FKvpt.  ;in<l  tlie 
Nile,  January  22.i.  .Mrs  E.  A.  ROBSON.  40 
Bruce  Ave  ,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Also  party  sailing  July  7th  for  Europe, 
including  Ob^rammergau. 


MEDITERRANEAN  "r  EUROPE 

June  2.1.     Private  party.     Moderafe  c-^^^t. 
Mrs.  Shelton.  Winter  Hill,  Koston.  Mas.-. 

OKI K.VT— Five  wpeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
«»BKK.»MMKRO.*r-Eleven  Tours 
.\OKTH  <■  AFH-With  or  without  Russia. 
.%ltT    TOril-Italy  to  Eneland. 

Ottr  lett'lers  f^hoir  ttou  much  inoih'm  lip' 
THE  niAlTArQlM  TOmS  APPI.KTON.  WIS. 


TURKEY 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta- 
tion Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting"  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
irroves.  .Modern  accommodations.  Oi'en 
Dec,  15th.     Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 

H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  Villa  P.  0.,  Fla. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

J.OOI  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Xlniv. 
Travel,  19  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 


Esvpt  anil  I'.ilestlne »«00 

llritiNh    l«l<'<*   I'oiir 3.'>0 

OI»eraiiiiii<-i-ir:iii    Speeial VJ.%0 

llerliii-.lt  liciiN-ICoiiie-Liiiiidoii       400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcetter.  Mtu. 


Elill'T.   «ilCEI':tK 

i'.%i.i;.sri.\i: 

O U K K  V 91  .ME R4; .% I ' 

Eleventh  season.     Variety  of  louis  at  dif- 
ferent dates  fnd  prices.     \Vrite  f»ir  booklet. 
H.  W.  I>II.\\I\G  A.  C4». 

102  Congregational  Housi^  Boston,  Mass 

EUROPE   IN    1910 

Passion  Play,  Ct.  Britain,  Rhine 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  $375 
to  $600.     Sijr  rarties.     Circular  free 

LA  FRANCE  TOURS,  BRIDGEPORT. CON.^ 


Earope.  Comprehensive,  leisurely  t"uis. 
Splendid  leaders,  reasonable  ratc^. 
Rat*-s  to  Org-anizers  of  Private  Partit:-. 
Amf  rifnn  Travel  Club.        Wiluiiiig;ton,  l*»  I. 


\£ 


THE  BFST  OF  EtTKOPE 
HE  BEST  WAY 
$32O-$360.        Jtine,  1910. 

I'r.if.    of  M"d.  Lan^s.,  Univ.   of 


PASSION  PLAT 
RrVATE 


PARTIES 
C.  A.  Turrell 
.^lizi'ua,  Tucson. 


El  ROPE  includinc  0RF.R.4]l1IEReAC. 

29th  Reason  — Limited  Parties  — 
J'xceptional  Advantages  1  r.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Eidge  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


COOK^S  CRUISES 
AND  TOURS 

IIDLV   LAND,  JAPAN,  SOUTH 

AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES 

The  Beit  Combinations  by  Every  Line 

Everywhere 

COOK'S  new  system  o£  '•Trowel  Uithout 
Troulilf '■  pro\ndesan  "invisible  courier" 
everywhere  throughout  a  tour  A  unique 
service  that  only  MtiiK  can  firnish. 
Wiite  for  details.  Independent  Travel 
Tickets  everywhere,  gcod  at  any  time. 
COltR'S  Traveller's  Checks  are  Good  All 
Over  the  World. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New    York    (4    offlci'sl.    Boston.   PhilaiiclpUia, 
Cllicago.     Montreal.    Toronto,    San    Francisco, 
and  140  offices  ahroa^i. 
70  TOUR.S  TO  EUROPE.       Officially  appointed 

.Agents  for  the    OBKR.\M.MERGAU    PASSION 

PLAY 


RqundtheWorld 

FEB. 8th  $1475 

PASSION   PLAY 

$240a'?nE  li^  EUROPE 

Edueational  Tours— Preparatorii  Reading 

THK    BOSTO\-    TK.%VKl,    SOCIETV 

204  llerkrio}'  llldg..  Iloslon,  Ula-i. 


JAPAN 
$550 


Travel- Study  Club 


Prof.    A.    C.    Flick. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Spring,  April  2.  Three  months.  Club  of  10.  Orl»ii«- 
Passinn  I'la.v,  June  8th.  Best  leader.  Summer, 
June  21  and  2S.  Superior  advantages. 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  oberammergau 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  Angnst 


All  parts  of  Enrope,  incloding  Oberammergau 

DE   POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 


32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK  | 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mentloQ  Thf.  Literary  Digest  when  jnltlng  to  advertisers. 


The  Piissioii  I'lay  1»10 

Next  year  Europe  hiis  an  interest  which 
ci'iues  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
iucluile  Oberammergiiu.  Our  itinrraries 
are  re<idv.  .Send  for  them.  A.ek  rIso  for 
Snggested  Readinga  al>out  the  Passion  Play. 
Bl'nK.%i;  OF  U\IVEHSIT\'  TR.^VEI. 
19  Trinity  Place,  Hcston.  Mass. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ON  THE  PARTY  RIFT 

'  I  "HE  fear  of  a  Democratic  House  in  the  next  Congress  and  a 
*■  Democratic  President  at  tiie  next  inaus^uration  seizes  some 
of  the  Republican  editors  as  they  view  the  internecine  fray  that  is 
rending  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"President  Taft  has  been  in  office  less  than  a  year,"  says  the 
Rociiester  Post-Express  (Rep.),  "but  the  party  that  elected  him, 
and  that  was  united  and  enthusiastic  only  a  little  while  ago,  is  now 
utterly  demoralized,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  country,  the  demoraliza- 
tion seems  likely  to  increase." 
The  revolt  of  the  "insurgents" 
against  Speaker  Cannon  and  the 
more  conservative  wing  of  the 
party  has  been  met  by  severe  dis- 
cipline. The  Republican  "whip" 
has  struck  their  names  from  the 
list  of  Republican  members  to  be' 
summoned  to  the  floor  when  Re- 
publican votes  are  needed,  and 
word  comes  from  the  White 
House  that  the  Federal  patro- 
nage will  be  used  in  a  way  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  party  obliga- 
tions. 

Instead  of  stamping  out  the  fire 
of  insurrection,  however,  this 
treatment  seems  to  have  stirred 
it  to  greater  fury,  and  every  day 
sees  additions  to  the  number  of 
Republicans  who  avow  that  they 
will  never  vote  for  the  Speaker 
again.  The  rebels  proclaim  that 
they  are  loyal  to  Taft  and  hostile 
only  to  Cannon  and  Aldrich,  but 
their  words  of  loyalty  are  coldly 
received  by  the  President's 
friends,  who  declare  that  the  in- 
surgents are  bending  every  effort 
to  ruin  the  Taft  Administration  and  force  the  nomination  of  Roose- 
velt in  1912.  Pinchot  is  regarded  as  a  ringleader  in  this  scheme,  and 
his  critics  believe  that  he  invited  dismissal  to  gain  a  martyr's  crown 
and  discredit  the  powers  that  be.  The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  Pinchot  was  driven  to  his  virtual  defiance  of  Taft  and  sub- 
sequent dismissal  by  the  President's  plain  sympathy  with  the  Ball- 
inger  and  Cannon  forces.     Cannon  is  urged  to  retire  by  the  Boston 


i'li'H-jgraph  by  Undi 


I    PROPOSE    TO   STAY    IN    THE    FIGHT 


"  The  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  conservation  of  popular 
government  are  both  at  stake,"  says  ex-Forester  Pinchot.  "  The  one  needs 
conservation  no  less  than  the  other." 


Transcript  (Rep.),  which  goes  so  far  as  to  outline  a  graceful  letter 
of  resignation  which  it  thinks  would  be  acceptable.  Instead  of 
taking  this  suggestion  in  a  friendly  spirit,  however,  the  Speaker 
violently  objects  to  iminolating  himself  on  the  altar  of  party  har- 
mony. "I  will  say  positively,"  he  declares,  "that  I  will  not  retire 
from  Congress  until  my  constituents  fail  to  give  me  a  majority," 
and  he  adds  feelingly  :  "My  worst  enemies  have  never  accused  me 
of  cowardice,  but  if  I  retired  under  fire  both  my  friends  and  my 
enemies  would  be  justified  in  not  only  calling  me  a  coward,  but  a 

l)()ltioon."  Thus  the  acrimony 
grows  more  bitter,  and  the  rift 
widens. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  thinks 
rite  Transcript,  "to  say  that  the 
national  Republican  party  is  fa- 
cing acrisis,  and  that  unless  things 
mend  it  can  hardly  present  that 
united  front  which  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  November  elections." 
The  quarrel  has  reached  "such 
proportions  as  to  threaten  seri- 
ously the  party's  dominance  in 
national  affairs,"  says  the  Ogden 
Standard  (Ind.  Rep.);  and  the 
Louisville  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  fears 
that,  "after  fifty  years  of  party 
solidarity,  we  are  to  have  an  era 
of  party  disintegration."  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks 
we  may  see  "defeat  for,  and  the 
possible  wrecking  of,  the  Republi- 
can party,"  and  "the organization 
of  a  new  party  into  which  will  be 
driven  men  who  heretofore  have 
considered  themselves  Republi- 
cans." Grover  Cleveland's  elec- 
tion, following  a  similar  attempt 
by  President  Arthur  to  discrimi- 
nate between  factions,  is  recalled 
as  a  warning  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  and  The  MaiPs  Washington  correspondent 
believes  the  President  is  trying  to  build  up  a  Taft  machine  through 
out  the  country  to  replace  the  Roosevelt  organization.  This  at. 
tempt  arouses  resentinent — 

"The  radicals,  of  course,  see  in  the  Taft  patronage  announce- 
ment a  purpose  offensive  to  Roosevelt's  interests,  whatever  tliey 
may  be.     They  are  for  war.     They  fix    the  date  of  Roosevelt's 
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return  as  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  open 
hostilities. 

"The  triumphal  entry  of  Roosevelt  into  the 
country  is  to  outdo  in  every  way  the  historic 
return  from  Elba. 

"  Such  are  the  plans  that  are  forming  in 
men's  minds,  and  that  are  the  gossip  of  the 
hour.  They  may  or  may  not  have  lasting  sig- 
nificance. 

"But  for  the  time,  at  least,  they  have  the 
effect  of  producing  a  more  chaotic  situation, 
politically,  than  has  existed  here  for  some 
years." 

The  President  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
taking  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  Can- 
non-Aldrich  machine  and  the  insurgents,  and 
his  hint  of  withholding  patronage  affects 
only  those  who  oppose  his  policies.  "We 
are  firm  supporters  of  Republican  doctrines 
and  President  Taft's  Administration,"  reply 
the  insurgents  in  a  formal  statement,  so  that 
his  threat  does  not  apply  to  them.  But  if 
it  does  not  apply  to  them,  who  could  have 
been  meant,  ask  several  papers,  and  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "the 
difference  between  his  position  and  a  decla- 
ration of  war  is  largely  a  matter  of  imagination."  The  dismissal 
of  Pinchot,  while  recognized  widely  as  due  to  his  own  indiscre- 
tions, is  viewed  by  many  as  part  of  the  supposed  program  of  dis- 
ciplining Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  and  is  viewed  with  regret  and 
apprehension  by  such  Republican  papers  as  The  Evetting  Mail, 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  Topeka  Capital, 
and  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

"In  disciplining  the  insurgent  Congressmen  the  Administration 
is  also  disciplining  the  people  of  the  West,  who  owe  the  Adminis- 
tration nothing,  and  won't  stand  quietly  under  punishment, ""ob- 


THE   NEW  FORESTER. 


Henry  S.  Graves  is  a  friend  and  proteg6  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  is  said  to  stand  for  iden- 
tical purposes  in  forest  conservation. 


serves  the  Emporia  Gazette  (Rep.),  and  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.)  says  even  more 
strongly : 

"All  Republicans  will  hope  for  an  end  of 
the  unseemly  broil  who  wish  to  have  progress 
in  measures  of  legislation  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  approved  by  the  best  public 
sentiment.  But  we  guess  most  of  the  party 
rank  and  file  would  prefer  to  see  the  breach 
made  even  wider  than  to  witness  the  surren- 
der of  the  indomitable  dissenters  from  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  Cannon.  These  men  may 
be  right  on  some  measures  and  wrong  on 
others,  but  they  are  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  Republican  party ;  they  are  battling 
against  heavy  odds  for  principles  which  have 
the  stedfast  approval  of  all  reasonable  men 
of  all  parties.  And  whether  correct  or  erro- 
neous in  detail  they  are  sound  and^true  on  the 
essential  issue  of  preserving  the  right  to  speak 
their  minds  freely  and  cast  their  votes  as 
their  conception  of  duty  directs." 

Other  Republican  papers,  however,  blame 
the  insurgents  and  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  broil.  The  rebels  show  "  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  disintegrate  the  Republican  party,  and 
to  embarrass  and  defeat  the  policies  of  the 
President,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep).  ;  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  (Rep.)  advises  the  party  leaders  in  Congress  to 
"proceed  to  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  without  regard 
to  rebellious  members."  The  overzealous  friends  of  Roosevelt 
are  trying  to  break  down  the  Taft  Administration  in  an  under- 
handed way,  says  the  Washington  Evetiing  Star  (Ind.  Rep.), 
but  "the  game  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff — so  plain  that  the 
players  have  weakened  themselves  by  the  boldness  of  their 
maneuverings.  The  back-from-Elba  bannei  has  been  too  conspic- 
uously displayed." 


•  ANT! 

"BflLLlNGER 

mm 


PINCHOT'S   BEEN  FIRED. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  5mm. 


-Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

AS  SEEN  BY  MR.  TAFT'S  CRITICS 


THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  BOTTLE. 

— Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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CONSERVING    NATURAI.    RESOURCES. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


TRIPPING    UP    TAFT. 

—  Bartholomew  in  tiie  Minneapolis /oicHa/. 


AS    SEEN    BY     HIS    FRIENDS. 


The  Kansa.s  Q'W^  Journal  (Rep.)  thinks  Pinchot  was  being  used 
as  a  tool  by  these  forces,  but — 

"  It  is  hard  1o  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  nasty  business.  In  all  probability  he  has  not.  Even  if 
he  aspires  to  the  Presidential  succession  he  could  .scarcely  choose 
a  worse  way  of  getting  a  renomination.  If  he  had  left  instructions 
to  the  remnant  band  of  his  appointees  to  make  superlative  monkeys 
of  themselves,  they  could  not  have  carried  out  his  instructions  with 
greater  fidelity.  President  Taft  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
manly  action  in  clearing  his  Administration  of  a  lot  of  scheming 
and  insinuating  parasites  whose  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  un- 
dermine him  and  his  Administration." 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  organ  of  the  President's  brother, 
makes  some  scathing  remarks  about  "people  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  trying  to  discredit  the  Administration,"  and  says  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  Pinchot  "has  liad  a  consideraijle 
share  in  some  of  the  underhanded  work  of  the  past  few  months," 
and  it  thinks  the  President  was  right  in  putting  liiin  out.  Those 
who  are  blaming  Taft  might  try  to  imagine  how  Roosevelt  would 
have  treated  such  insubordination  as  Pinchot's,  suggests  tiie  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  many  other  papers  are  glad  the  Forester 
.'s  di.smissed.  Among  these  are  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.), 
the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.),  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.),  the 
Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.).  If  tlie 
insurgents  are  trying  to  embarrass  the  party,  they  had  better  go 
too,  say  the  conservative  papers,  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
(Rep.)  believes  Taft  is  taking  the  right  course.  "  His  belated  vigor 
in  enforcing  executive  discipline  will  hearten  his  friends  to  hope 
that  he  can  dominate  the  whole  Government  with  the  aid  and  .sup- 
port of  the  people  in  the  election  of  the  next  Congress,"  it  says, 
and  "if  the  people  have  any  sense  they  will  help  him."  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  a  government  by  party,  and  the  President  must  run  it 
as  such,  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  reminds  us  : 

"  For  the  President  to  give  encouragement  to  the  insurgents 
standing  outside  the  breastworks  would  be  for  him  to  commit 
political  suicide.  It  must  i)e  his  aim  to  build  his  party  along 
legitimate  lines,  strengthen  it  where  it  is  weak,  nourish  it  where  it 
requires  nourishment  to  overcome  the  enemy 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  insurgent;  but  the  student  of  this 
man's  career  will  note  carefully  that  he  never  'jumped  the  traces  ' ; 
he  fought  for  the  reforms  lie  desired  within  i)arty  lines — this  too  in 
his  salad  days  and  when  he  took  first  rank  in  later  years.  The 
'insurgents  '  who  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Administration  are  the 
ones  who  have  gone  outside  the  party  lines  and  given  aid  and  suc- 


cor to  the  enemy.     They  are  not  entitled  to  party  recognition  or  to 
be  given  feed  from  the  political  crib." 

The  President  is  fortunate,  thinks  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Ind. 
Rep.),  in  being  so  clearly  right  in  this  controversy,  and  the  insur- 
gents will  undoubtedly  come  around  to  accept  his  views.  The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  expects  that  all  will  be  harmonious 
before  election,  and  after  reviewing  previous  party  quarrels,  it  reads 
this  lesson  to  the  insurrectionists : 

"  Everybody  who  remembers  the  schisms  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Republican  party,  or  who  has  read  about  them,  knows  the 
unhappy  fate  which  befell  most  of  their  participants.  The  lesson 
ought  not  to  t)e  lost  on  anybody  whose  recollection  goes  back  to 
1896,  to  say  nothing  of  the  previous  insurrections.  Let  all  the  dis- 
sidents of  1910  remember  that  tlie  collective  wisdom  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  greater  than  tliat  of  any  of  its  memljers,  or  that  of 
any  dozen  or  score  of  tiiem.  Tlie  Repuljlican  party  has  a  great 
mission.  It  was  given  a  mandate  in  1908  to  perform  a  certain 
work,  and  it  will  carry  out  its  orders,  even  tho  some  of  its  members 
may  attempt  to  place  obstructions  in  its  path.  The  obstructionists 
and  not  the  party  will  be  harmed." 


— -i*"^'* 


^••-•■•" 
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UNCOMI-ORTAHLE. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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THE  CONSERVATION   MESSAGE 

UITE  as  admirable  a  message  dealing  with  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  as  Mr.  Pinchot  could  have  written," 
is  the  New  York  /r^vA/'j' characterization  of  the  President's  latest 
special  message  to  Congress.  "'Ihe  Government's  property  and 
the  future  of  'the  policy  '  are  safe  in  Mr.  Taft's  hands,"  declares 
the  New  York  Sun,  while  the  New  York  T7-ibitne  finds  the  mes- 
sage peculiarly  satisfactory  because  it  "gets  down  to  practical  sug- 
gestions." VVliile  admitting  that  "many  prominent  interests  in  cer- 
tain Far-Western  States  are  still  urging  the  sacrifice  of  all  other 
considerations  to  that  of  quick  development,"  The  Tribune  asserts 
that  these  represent  so  small  a  minority  that  "  it  is  not  necessary 
to  fight  over  again  the  main  issue  of  conservation  versus  old- 
fashioned  dissipation  of  tlie  public  inheritance." 

Mr.  Taft's  message,  therefore,  is  not  controversial,  but  specific 
and  practical.  It  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  pressing 
need  of  new  legislation  to  govern  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands, 
prevent  monopoly  of  water-power  sites,  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  improvement  of  waterways.  He 
refers  to  "the  deep  concern  respecting  the  preservation  and  proper 
use  of  our  natural  resources  "  which  has  developed  in  the  public 
mind  in  recent  years,  and  he  points  out  that  all  our  principal  land 
statutes  were  enacted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
therefore  fail  to  reflect  adequately  the  modern  point  of  view.  In 
the  past,  he  says,  "title  to  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  was 
fraudulently  obtained,  and  the  right  to  recover  a  large  part  of  such 
lands  for  the  Government  long  since  ceased  by  reason  of  statutes 
of  limitation."  The  present  problem,  says  the  President,  is  "how 
to  save  and  how  to  utilize,  how  to  conserve  and  still  develop." 
To  quote  in  part : 

"The  investigations  into  violations  of  the  public-land  laws  and 
the  prosecution  of  land  frauds  have  been  vigorously  continued 
under  my  Administration,  as  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  coal  lands 
for  valuation  and  the  temporary  withholding  of  power  sites. 

"Since  March  4,  1909,  temporary  withdrawals  of  power  sites  have 
been  made  on  102  streams,  and  these  withdrawals  therefore  cover 
229  per  cent,  more  streams  than  were  covered  by  the  withdrawals 
made  prior  to  that  date. 

"The  present  statutes,  except  so  far  as  they  dispose  of  the 
precious  metals  and  the  purely  agricultural  lands,  are  not  adapted 
to  carry  out  the  modern  view  of  the  best  disposition  of  public  lands 
to  private  ownership,  under  conditions  offering  on  the  one  hand 
sufficient  inducement  to  private  capital  to  take  them  over  for 
proper  development,  with  restrictive  conditions  on  the  other  which 
shall  secure  to  the  public  that  character  of  control  which  will  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  or  misuse  of  the  lands  or  their  products.  The 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  from  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  statutes  tracts  of  land  the  disposition  of  which, 
under  such  statutes,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest  is 
not  clear  or  satisfactory.  This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  might  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Executive  by  laws  adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  has  not  thus  far  fully  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive,  and  the  question  as  to  what  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  to  do  is,  under  the  circumstances,  full  of  difficulty." 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  matter  of  public-land  re- 
form, he  goes  on  to  say,  is  that  lands  should  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  principal  value  or  use.  Of  the  disposal  of  those  lands 
which  have  both  an  agricultural  and  a  mining  value  he  says  : 

"  It  is  now  proposed  to  dispose  of  agricultural  lands  as  such,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reserve  for  other  disposition  the  treasure  of 
coal,  oil,  asphaltum,  natural  gas,  and  phosphate  contained  therein. 
This  may  be  best  accomplished  by  separating  the  right  to  mine 
from  the  title  to  the  surface,  giving  the  necessary  use  of  so  much 
of  the  latter  as  may  be  required  for  the  extraction  of  the  deposits. 
The  surface  might  be  disposed  of  as  agricultural  land  under  the 
general  agricultural  statutes,  while  the  coal  or  other  mineral  could 
be  disposed  of  by  lease  on  a  royalty  basis,  with  provisions  requiring 
a  certain  amount  of  development  each  year;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  use  and  cession  of  such  lands  with  others  of  similar 
character  so  as  to  constitute  a  monopoly  forbidden  by  law,  the 


lease  should  contain  suitable  provision  subjecting  to  forfeiture  the 
interest  of  persons  participating  in  such  monopoly.  Such  law 
should  apply  to  Alaska  as  well  as  to  the  United  States." 

Turning  to  the  newer  problem  of  water-power  sites  he  continues  : 

"With  respect  to  the  public  land  which  lies  along  the  streams 
offering  opportunity  to  convert  water-power  into  transmissible  elec- 
tricity, another  important  phase  of  the  public-land  question  is  pre- 
sented. There  are  valuable  water-power  sites  through  all  the  pub- 
lic-land States 

"The  development  in  electrical  appliances  for  the  conversion  of 
the  water-power  into  electricity  to  be  transmitted  long  distances 
has  progressed  so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  problematical,  but  it  is 
a  certain  inference  that  in  the  future  the  power  of  the  water  falling 
in  the  streams  to  a  large  extent  will  take  the  place  of  natural  fuels. 
In  the  disposition  of  the  domain  already  granted,  many  water- 
power  sites  have  come  under  absolute  ownership,  and  may  drift 
into  one  ownership,  so  that  all  the  water-power  under  private  own- 
ership shall  be  a  monopoly.  If,  however,  the  water-power  sites 
now  owned  by  the  Government — and  there  are  enough  of  them — 
shall  be  disposed  of  to  private  persons  for  the  investment  of  their 
capital  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  union  for  purposes  ,of 
monopoly  with  other  water-power  sites,  and  under  conditions  that 
shall  limit  the  right  of  use  to  not  exceeding  thirty  years  with  re- 
newal privileges,  and  some  equitable  means  for  fixing  terms  of 
rental  and  with  proper  means  for  determining  a  reasonable  gradu- 
ated rental,  it  would  seem  entirely  possible  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  most  useful  lands  by  a  power  monopoly." 

To  make  possible  the  completion,  without  delay,  of  the  various 
reclamation  projects  now  under  way,  he  recommends  a  bond  issue 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  He  also  links  up  with  the  conservation 
question  that  of  the  improvement  of  inland  waterways,  expressing 
himself  in  favor  of  "introducing  dams  into  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cairo,  so  as  to  maintain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by 
slack  water,  a  depth  of  9  feet"  ;  of  improving  "the  upper  Missis- 
sippi from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis  to  a  constant  depth  of  6  feet  "  ;  and 
of  deepening  the  Missouri  to  6  feet  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis, 
and  to  8  feet  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo.  Of  his  public-land  recom- 
mendations he  says : 

"What  I  have  said  is  really  an  epitome  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  respect  to  the  future  conserva- 
tion of  the  public  domain  in  his  present  annual  report.  He  has 
given  close  attention  to  the  problem  of  disposition  of  these  lands 
under  such  conditions  as  to  invite  the  private  capital  necessary  to 
their  development  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  monopoly  and  abuse  from  abso- 
lute ownership  on  the  other.  These  recommendations  are  incor- 
porated in  bills  he  has  prepared,  and  they  are  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Congress.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  all  the  suggestions 
which  he  has  made  with  respect  to  these  lands  shall  be  embodied 
in  statutes,  and,  especially,  that  the  withdrawals  already  made  shall 
be  validated  so  far  as  necessary,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  lands  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting recommendations  as  to  future  disposition  of  them  where  new 
legislation  is  needed  shall  be  made  complete  and  unquestioned." 

The  Ballinger-Pinchot  investigation,  whatever  its  outcome,  can 
have  no  bearing  upon  these  recommendations,  says  the  President. 
The  New  York  Times,  however,  is  moved  to  remark ; 

"  In  Mr.  Taft's  opinion  the  hardly  entreated  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  not  only  seen  clearly  the  crying  abuses  in  the  National 
administration  of  forests,  soils,  minerals,  and  water-power,  but  he 
has  sought  and  found  permanent  remedies  for  them,  and  presents 
his  remedies  in  a  form  to  be  adopted." 

But  the  New  York  H^^r/^  thinks  that  Mr.  Pinchot's  quarrel  with 
the  Administration  "will  have  great  influence  in  forcing  Congress 
to  enact  into  law  the  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Taft." 
Moreover : 

"Congress  paid  little  attention  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  glittering  gen- 
eralities, but  it  is  likely  to  pay  very  serious  attention  to  Mr.  Taft's 
carefully  considered  suggestions.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  not  sacrificed 
himself  in  vain,  for  without  his  spectacular  tilting  at  windmills  it 
is  doubtful  if  public  opinion  could  have  been  coHcentrated  upon 
this  issue." 
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THE  HUDSON-RIVER  PARK 

AvS  Caesar  left  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  to  their  heirs  forever 
"all  his  walks,  his  private  arbors,  and  new  planted  orchards 
on  this  side  Tiber,"  so  a  dying  wish  of  our  railroad  Caesar  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  to  own,  within 
easy  access  of  the  metropolis,  a  vast  public 
park  which  some  papers  declare  will  be  unsur- 
passed in  natural  beauty  by  any  public  reser- 
vation in  the  world.  As  announced  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  in  his  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture, Mrs.  Harriman  now  offers  to  the  State 
a  tract  of  land  comprizing  about  10,000  acres, 
together  with  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  "to  be 
used  by  the  State  to  acquire  other  parcels  of 
land,  adjacent  to  the  above-mentioned  tract 
and  intervening  between  it  and  the  Hudson 
River."  Attached  to  this  gift  is  the  condition 
that  "if  the  State,  or  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion under  the  authority  of  the  State,  shall 
hereafter  condemn  or  seek  to  condemn  other 
land  in  Orange  County  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Harriman  or  to  her  descendants,  the  land 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  grant  shall  there- 
upon revert  to  her  heirs."  To  supplement 
Mrs.  Harriman's  gift  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  have  each  given 
$500,000,  while  a  dozen  or  more  other  rich 
men  and  women  have  contributed  sums 
amounting  to  $625,000,  and  Governor  Hughes 
asks  the  State  to  contribute  $2,500,000,  making 
a  total  park  fund  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
With  this  sum  it  is  proposed  to  procure  and 
preserve  for  the  people  a  park  system  extend- 
ing in  a  fifty-mile  strip  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  from  Fort  Lee  to  Newburg. 
The  tract  contributed  to  this  system  by  Mrs.. 
Harriman  is  more  than  two-thirds  the  size  o'; 
Manhattan  Island.  The  story  of  the  two 
other  projects  with  which  this  gift  may  be 
combined  to  form  "a  public  reservation  in 
many  respects  unsurpassed  in  the  world"  is 
thus  epitomized  in  the  New  York  Outlook  : 

"About  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of  people  undertook  to  pre- 
serve those  craggy  heights  extending  for  several  miles  northward 
from  a  point  opposite  the  northern  portion  of  New  York  City  and 
known  as  the  Palisades.  The  result  exceeded  all  expectations, 
and  is  seen  to-day  in  the  Palisade  Inter-State  Park.     A  few  years 


later  the  need  of  preserving  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Highlands 
north  of  the  Palisades  was  agitated  by  a  few  people.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Bush-Brown  urged  the  formation  of  a  National  Park  in  the  High- 
lands to  commemorate  the  events  of  the  War  of  Independence  that 
occurred  there.  Starting  with  this  idea,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge 
undertook,  without  any  organization  behind  him,  to  secure  some 
action.  He  first  made  public  the  plan  through 
an  article  which  he  wrote  for  The  Outlook, 
and  which  was  published  in  November,  1907. 
As  circumstances  changed,  he  deftly  changed 
his  plans  to  suit  them,  until,  almost  wholly  be- 
cause of  his  efforts,  the  State  of  New  York 
created  in  this  region  a  forest  reserve.  Thus, 
at  least  on  the  west  bank,  the  scenery  was 
guarded  by  the  State  Government. 

"  Now,  under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr, 
George  W.  Perkins,  the  product  of  two  move- 
ments has  been  united  with  that  of  the  action 
taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harriman,  and  a  great 
domain,  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the 
three  plans,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  made  per- 
petually a  recreation  ground  for  all  who  will 
use  it." 


THE    STATUE     WHICH     REAWAKENED 
ECHOES   OF  SECTIONAL  BITTERNESS. 


LEE'S  STATUE  IN   THE 
CAPITOL 

SPORADIC  attacks  upon  Virginia's  selec- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  stand  beside 
George  Washington  as  her  representative  in 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  National  Capitol  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  general  approval  of 
her  choice,  both  North  and  South.  The  bit- 
terest and  most  sensational  protest  comes 
from  a  New  Year's  G.  A.  R.  Campfire  in 
Chicago,  in  which  a  resolution  condemning 
the  acceptance  of  the  Lee  statue  was  passed 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote  and  was  supported 
by  a  speaker  who  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"Put  Lee  in  the  hall  and  they  will  put  blood 
on  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Was  it 
not  enough  when  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy a  short  time  ago  unveiled  a  monument  to 
memorialize  the  vilest  murderer  in  the  West- 
ern world  ? 

"Wirz,  the  keeper  of  the  living  hell ;  Liber- 
ty's temple  the  House  of  Lee,  the  memorial  abode  of  Jefferson 
Davis.     These  three — Davis,  Lee,  Wirz — Treason's  triumvirate  !" 

The  Southern  press,  while  believing  with  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
that  such  action  by  a  "  mere  handful  of  disgruntled  veterans  "  is  by 
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no  means  indicative  of  tiie  real  opinion  of  tlie  people  of  the  North 
or  even  of  the  "rank  and  file  of  tlie  Grand  Army  of  tiie  Repul)lic." 
take  this  occasion  to  rebuke  such  "waving  of  the  bloody  shirt," 
and  to  pay  enthusiastic  tributes  to  Lee.  The  Nashville  Banner 
deplores  sucl)  "hysterical  objection"  to  the  placing  of  the  statue 
of  the  Confederate  chieftain  where  it  will  "typify  Virginia's  return 
to  the  national  allegiance."  The  absence  of  Lee's  statue  from  this 
Hall  could  take  nothing  from  his  fame,  tliinks  the  Charleston  A^ews 
and  Courier,  while  without  Lee,  adds  the  Richmond  News-Leader, 
"this  American  Hall  of  Fame  would  be  very  like  the  Poet's  Corner 
in  Westminster  without  Shakespeare,  or  Les  Invalides  without 
Napoleon." 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  is  reminded  of  the  earlier 
and  futile  protests  prompted  by  "religious  and  political  bigotry," 
against  Wisconsin's  statue  of  Pere  Marquette  in  priestly  garb  and 
against  the  presentation  to  the  battle-ship  Mississippi  oi  a  silver 


forsaken,  with  neither  bitterness  nor  reserve,  that  he  will  live  on 
as  a  national  hero.  His  statue  may  well  stand  in  the  Capitol  as  a 
symbol  of  our  reunited  nation,  which  is  healing  its  wounds  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  love." 


OH,    IT    IS    EXCELLENT    TO    HAVE   A    GIANTS    STRENGTH,    BUT    IT 
IS    TYRANNOL'S    TO   USE    IT   LIKE   A    GIANT." 

— Sykes  in  the  Nashville  Banner. 

dinner  service  engraved  with  Jefferson  Davis'  portrait.     In   the 
course  of  a  long  editorial  the  Houston  Chronicle  remarks  : 

"  It  is  pitiful,  discouraging,  to  know  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century  the  name  of  the  most  heroic,  knightliest,  kindest, 
gentlest  of  gentlemen,  the  world's  greatest  soldier,  the  flower  of 
a  lofty  civilization,  should  provoke  men  anywhere  to  outbursts  of 
prejudice  and  unforgiving  hate." 

In  the  North  we  find  tiie  Ciiicago  Record-Herald  commending 
Virginians  for  choosing  Lee  and  Wasliington  to  represent  their 
State,  for  "two  nobler  men  could  not  be  jointly  honored."  In  the 
columns  of  the  same  paper,  Lieut-Col.  J.  A.  Watrous,  a  Grand 
Army  man  himself,  writes  regretting  the  action  of  those  protesting 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  Lee  statue,  because  of  its  bad  taste, 
"the  grief  it  will  cause  the  survivors  of  the  brave  men  who  followed 
Lee,"  and  "because  it  will  Ijring  ridicule  upon  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Nortliern  soldiers  generally." 

In  editorials  favorably  commented  on  in  the  South,  the  New 
York  World  asserts  that  Grant  himself  would  have  been  "the  first 
to  approve  of  the  posthumous  honors  to  his  rival,  whose  eminence 
as  a  soldier  and  greatness  as  a  citizen  no  one  now  disputes  and 
whose  renown  grows  with  the  years."  And  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Sun  would  lionor  him  for  his  greatness  in  defeat : 

"The  country  will  honor  the  memory  of  General  Lee  as  a  man 
of  pure  faith  and  high  courage.  He  may  ultimately  take  rank  as 
our  greatest  general.  But  it  is  for  hisgreat-heartedness  in  defeat, 
and  his  solemn  and  ungrudging  return  to  the  faith  which  he  had 


THE  BLAME  FOR  THE  CHERRY  MINE 

DISASTER 

WHEN  word  went  forth  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  more 
than  300  miners  had  been  entrapt  by  fire  and  burned  to 
death  in  a  coal-mine  at  Cherry,  111.,  the  country  shuddered  over 
what  it  believed  to  be  merely  another  reminder  that  coal-mining 
is  an  extra-hazardous  calling.  The  press  in  general,  as  we  noted 
at  the  time  in  our  issue  of  November  27,  did  not  trace  the  tragedy 
to  any  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company  operating  the 
mine.  Last  week,  however,  a  different  turn  was  given  to  the  case 
by  the  report  of  Frank  A.  Rockland,  a  special  investigator  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian'?[and  Russian  consulates.  Mr.  Rockland,  as 
quoted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  finds  the  St.  Paul  Coal 
Company  responsible  for  the  disaster  "  on  at  least  seven  grounds  " — 

"  First — For  its  failure  to  take  prompt  means  to  notify  the  miners 
at  work  in  remote  parts  of  the  mine,  as  soon  after  the  fire  was 
started  as  possible,  so  that  the  men  would  have  been  given  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  the  mine  while  there  was  yet  chance  to  do  so. 

"  Second — The  fire  was  negligently  started.  The  company  main- 
tained a  mule  shed  underground  in  the  second  vein,  and  was  send- 
ing down  in  the  cage  in  the  main  shaft  a  large  lot  of  baled  hay, 
for  use  in  the  stable.  One  of  the  employees  was  engaged  in  haul- 
ing the  hay  from  the  cage  over  to  the  stables  on  some  mine  car';, 
ordinarily  used  for  hauling  coal  in  the  mine.  The  mine  had  been 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  but  in  the  particular  entry  leading  to 
the  stables  there  was  a  failure  of  the  electric  light  through  some 
defect  in  the  wire,  and  the  company  was  using  lighted  torches 
stuck  in  the  sides  of  the  walls.  The  hay  in  the  car  was  shoved 
against  one  of  these  lighted  torches  and  took  fire.  It  was  certainly 
a  negligent  act  for  the  company  to  handle  hay  in  close  proximity 
to  lighted  torches 

"  Third — The  company  was  negligent  in  failing  to  properly  super- 
intend or  manage  the  fire  after  its  inception.  A  little  head  man- 
agement at  the  starting  of  the  fire  would  have  averted  the  disaster. 
It  appears  that  no  foreman  could  be  found  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  common  laborers  who  were  about  the  fire  in  the  beginning 
received  no  direction  or  superintendence  whatever,  until  the  fire 
was  apparently  .beyond  control. 

"  Fourth — Tlie  company  was  negligent  in  reversing  the  ventilating 
fan,  thus  creating  a  strong  draft  up  the  air-shaft,  and  thus  drawing 
the  fire  into  that  shaft,  and  causing  the  cage  in  that  shaft  to  be 
stopt,  so  that  none  of  the  men  could  be  raised  through  the  air- 
shaft,  and  leaving  the  only  means  of  escape  through  the  main  shaft. 

"Fifth — The  company  was  negligent  in  having  in  its  service  in- 
competent and  inefficient  foremen,  superintendents,  and  servants." 

The  Socialist  goes  on  to  say  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  grounds 
of  responsibility  "comprize  the  two  statutory  violations,  which  are 
failure  to  provide  a  continuous  stairway  in  the  air-shaft  from  the 
bottom  of  the  third  vein  to  the  surface  above  the  shaft,  and  failure 
to  have  the  mam  shaft  equipped  with  a  cage  capable  of  being 
operated  from  the  bottom  of  the  third  vein  to  the  top  of  the  mine." 
The  Cherry  mining-horror,  remarks  The  United  Mine-lVorkers 
Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  "has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  coal- 
mines of  this  country  are,  many  of  them,  just  plain  death-traps, 
and  has  driven  the  truth  home  with  an  awful  and  irresistible  force." 

And  this  was  a  "model  mine  I  "  exclaims  the  same  paper,  which 
goes  on  to  remark  : 

"The  Cherry  mine  has  been  heralded  as  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
country.  If  such  a  horror  occurs  in  the  safest  mines,  then  God 
help  the  miners  who  work  in  the  old,  tumble-down  ones  that  have 
been  in  operation  for  almost  a  half  a  century !  When  but  a  hand- 
ful of  men  get  out  and  save  themselves  alive  from  a  model  mine, 
what  would  happen  to  the  miners  who  work  in  the  old,  obsolete 
ones  without  such  modern  equipments  .'' 

"The  trouble  is  these  model  mines  are  only  models  on  ton.  for 
handling  large  outputs,  and  there  the  likeness  ceases. 
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"  Every  dollar  is  spent  to  clieapen  the  cost  of  handling  a  big  pro- 
duction, but  not  a  cent  to  care  for  the  lives  of  the  producers,  the 
men  who  work  in  the  mine.  And  it  is  only  when  such  a  disaster 
as  that  at  Cherry  occurs  that  this  fact  is  accentuated  and  brought 
home  in  all  its  grim  horror." 


PROPPING   THE  DOOR  OPEN  IN 
MANCHURIA 

"  "  I  ^HE  generous  optimism  of  American  diplomacy,"  according 
-^  to  a  French  critic,  is  again  evidenced  in  Secretary  Knox's 
proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railroads  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  "open  door  "  in  China.  By  certain  portions 
of  the  foreign  press  his  scheme  is  characterized  as  "grandiose  "  and 
"fantastic,"  while  some  of  our  own  papers  exclaim  over  the  wide 
departure  it  indicates  from  this  country's  old-time  policy  of  i.sola- 
tion.  His  proposal,  briefly  stated,  is  that  Japan  and  Russia  shall  sell 
their  Manchurian  railroad  holdings  to  China  under  an  international 
guaranty  of  neutrality,  the  purchase  money  to  be  loaned  by  a  syn- 
dicate of  bankers  representing  the  leading  Powers  commercially 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  "open  door."  Since  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  Russia  has  controlled  the  railroads  in  the 
north  and  northwest  of  Manchuria,  and  Japan  those  in  the  east  and 
south.  About  2,500  miles  of  road  are  involved,  and  the  price  is 
estimated  at  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Knox's  project,  thinks  the  Hartford  Times,  "has  much  to 
commend  it  "  but  "is  likely  to  encounter  snags."  His  proposal  is 
"startling  for  its  very  audacity,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  l^ele- 
grap/i,  while  the  Baltimore  American  declares  that  it  "strikes  the 
pick  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Far-East  question."  Interest  chiefly 
centers,  however,  on  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  Japan. 

While  the  Japanese  Government  has  not  yet  announced  its  opinion 
of  Mr.  Knox's  suggestion,  Tokyo  dispatches  agree  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Japanese  press  is  one  of  "violent  opposition,"  and  quote 
Count  Hayashi,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  declaring: 
"It  amounts  to  a  confiscation  by  the  Powers  of  Japan's  rights  in 
Manchuria,  secured  as  a  reward  of  the  heavy  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure."  Russian  feeling  is  also  reported  as  hostile  to  the 
scheme,  altho  conservative  Russian  newspapers  are  said  to  concede 
its  advantages  as  a  means  of  banishing  the  specter  of  another 
Russo-Japanese  war,  and  of  bringing  needed  gold  into  the  coffers  of 
both  nations.     Says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"If  Japan  and  Russia  decline  to  accept  the  neutralization  plan 


their  course  will  be  regarded  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world 
as  admitting  that  they  wish  to  retain  possession  of  their  railroads 
in  Manchuria  for  military  and  commercial  reasons  to  aid  in  the 
exclusive  development  of  their  commerce  and  trade.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  both  these  countries  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
open-door  policy  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  China,  a  negative 
answer  to  Mr.  Knox's  suggestion  would  place  tliem  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

In  a  statement  given  to  tiie  press  by  Mr.  Knox  the  "obvious  ad- 
vantages "  of  the  plan  are  thus  set  forth  : 

"It  would  insure  unimpaired  Cliinese  sovereignty,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  of  the  Manchurian  provinces,  and 
furnish  a  substantial  reason  for  the  early  solution  of  the  problems 
of  fiscal  and  inonetary  reform  whicii  are  now  receiving  such  ear- 
nest attention  by  the  Chinese  Government.  It  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  both  Russia  and  Japan  to  shift  tlieir  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  expenses  in  connection  with  these  railways  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  combined  Powers,  including  themselves.  Such 
a  policy,  moreover,  would  effect  a  complete  commercial  neutraliza- 
tion of  Manchuria,  and  in  so  doing  make  a  large  contribution  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  converting  the  province  of  Manchuria 
into  ail  immense  commercial  neutral  zone." 

Says  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  is  imprest  by  the  "origi- 
nality as  well  as  the  boldness  of  Secretary  Knox's  Oriental 
diplomacy  "  : 

"Countries  whicli  are  concerned  in  the  Manchurian  market  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  China's  territorial  integrity 
have  become  more  and  more  apprehensive  lest  the  course  of  events 
after  all  should  finally  compel  the  actual  division  of  Manchuria 
between  Japan  and  Russia  or  lead  to  another  war  between  them 
within  a  generation.  Difficult  questions  have  already  arisen  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  Russian  and  Japanese  jurisdiction  as  against 
the  authority  of  China  in  the  large  railroad  towns,  and  at  Harbin 
this  question  involved  all  of  the  great  Powers  having  consuls  in 
the  city.  There  is,  too,  a  never-ending  source  of  suspicion  in  what- 
ever the  Japanese  do  for  the  promotion  of  their  Manchurian  inter- 
ests, and  American  exporters  have  viewed  their  declining  trade 
with  that  section  as  due  to  unfair  Japanese  methods  in  running 
their  railroads  as  much  as  to  other  causes.  That  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Manchuria  is  unsatisfactory  and  even  dangerous  to 
peace  can  not  be  denied,  and  the  proposal  by  Secretary  Knox  has 
the  one  great  merit  of  offering  a  definite  solution  to  tlie  govern- 
ments concerned." 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  that  the  scheme  has  already  encoun- 
tered, the  New  York  Evening  Mail ^x^(\\cX.s  that  it  will  ultimately 
develop  "a  support  among  the  European  cabinets  that  will  surprize 
its  critics  of  the  press." 


THE  CRUEL  STETMOTHFR. 

— Johnson  in  tlie  Philadelphia  North  American. 

WHICH    MUST   (iO  ? 


-POOR    UNCLE  JONAH. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
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BOSTON'S    "  REFORM  " 
ELECTION 

JUDGING  by  the  almost  unvarying  tone  of 
the  newspaper  comment,  Boston's  first 
election  under  her  new  cliarter  has  proved  a 
somewhat  bitter  disappointment  to  friends  of 
municipal  reform  throughout  the  country. 
"Boston  follows  San  Francisco's  example" 
is  the  phrase  in  which  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  announces  the  result,  which 
it  regards  as  "a  triumph  for  those  forces  which 
are  everywhere  bringing  municipal  government 
into  disrepute."  The  Springfield  6^///<?//  (Rep.) 
remarks  on  the  fact  that  "  Boston  now  finds  it- 
self in  the  curious  position  of  having  placed  at 
the  helm  the  very  man  whose  administration 
gave  rise  to  the  demand  for  reform."  "Non- 
partizan  idealism,"  comments  the  Jersey  City 
Jour?ial  {Rfp.),  "sustained  a  pretty  hard  rap, 
since  the  only  one  of  the  four  mayoralty  can- 
didates who  was  a  practical  politician  and  an 
avowed  partizan  was  elected."  The  Boston  ex- 
periment, at  its  first  trial,  "has  failed  almost 
absolutely,"  declares  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  while  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(lid.)  thinks  that  the  reformers  will  console 
themselves  as  did  the  professor  of  chemistry 
who  after  an  unsuccessful  experiment  said  to 
his  class:  "The  demonstration  fails,  but  the  principle  remains 
the  same." 

The  features  of  the  Boston  election  which  made  it  an  event  of 
national  interest  were  several.  It  was  held  under  the  new  charter, 
which  introduces  the  "short  ballot  "  so  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Eliot 
and  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and,  as  the  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.)  remarks,  "practically  provides  for  government  by 
commission  in  a  city  of  much  greater  size  than  any  that  has  yet 
experimented  with  it."  Ostensibly  it  was  a  non-partizan  contest, 
the  ballots  bearing  only  the  names  and  street  addresses  of  the  can- 
didates, who  were  nominated  by  petition.  Altho  four  candidates 
entered  the  field,  the  race  was  really  between  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
who  polled  47, 172  votes,  and  James  J.  Storrow,  who  followed  close 
with  45,755.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  been  Mayor  of  Boston  before, 
and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  scandals  were  disclosed 
which  brought  a  Republican  into  office  over  that  Democratic  city. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  Democrat,  and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  typi- 
cal "partizan  of  partizans."  He  "had  been  most  thoroughly 
smirched  by  grafting  associates,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  grafter 
himself,"  says  the  New  York  ^'z/^w/^^J/a// (Rep.).  "  If  the  leopard 
can  change  his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  Fitzgerald  may  be 
depended  upon  to  effect  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  himself 
politically  prior  to  his  inauguration  next  month,  so  as  to  strictly 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  great  'reform'  charter  when  he  takes 
the  oath,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  which  adds 


JOHN    F.    FITZGERALD. 

His  election  as  Mayor  of  Boston  under 
a  reform  charter  moves  one  paper  to 
remark  cynically  :  "  If  we  insist  prema- 
turely on  separating  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  the  goats  are  very  likely  to  outvote 
the  sheep." 


that  "the  'uplift '  of  the  new  charter  didn't  seem 
to  be  in  working  order."  Mr.  Fitzgerald  claims 
that  his  election  is  his  vindication,  and  "  also  the 
people's  vindication."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  (Ind.)  it  is  not  so  much  a  vin- 
dication as  an  opportunity  for  vindication.  To 
quote : 

"  The  Traveler  does  not  believe,  as  some  are 
saying  bitterly  to-day,  that  this  result  proves 
the  majority  in  Boston  would  rather  have  bad 
government  than  honest  government.  In  fact, 
the  city  council  result  disproves  this.  The 
7>7Z7v/^r  prefers  to  believe  the  greatest  number 
of  voters  did  not  see  the  issue  as  tlie  minority 
did.  They  believed  Mr.  Fitzgerald  when  he 
cried  that  the  evidence  against  him  had  been 
distorted  and  inspired  by  personal  intent  to 
injure  him.  They  apparently  believed  him 
when  he  said  his  opponent  was  a  representative 
of  'financial  interests.'  They  took  his  word  for 
it  that  Mr.  Storrovv's  expenditures  in  the  cam- 
paign had  been  unreasonably  enormous,  altho 
in  fact  they  appear  to  have  been  little  if  any 
larger  than  Fitzgerald's  own. 

"In  other  words.  The  Traveler  has  confi- 
dence in  the  intent  of  the  people.  It  feels  cer- 
tain those  who  made  possible  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
election  were  actuated  by  an  honest  belief  that 
he  would  give  the  city  a  good  administration  if 
given  another  opportunity." 


Turning  to  other  Boston  papers  we  find  The 
Advertiser  (Rep.)  remarking  that  "the  work  of 
reform  in  city  politics  has  not  attained  the  complete  success  that 
its  friends  hoped  ;  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  wiped  out  by  the 
election."     It  adds : 

"John  F.  Fitzgerald  comes  into  office  pledged  to  put  an  end  to 
the  system  of  'gift  contracts.'  He  will  have  the  support  of  the 
whole  people,  as  Mayor,  so  long  as  the  people  are  satisfied  that  he 
is  trying  to  give  good  government  and  economical  administration." 

The  Boston  Post  (Dem.)  compliments  Fitzgerald  on  his  phe- 
nomenal campaigning — he  is  described  as  a  fluent  and  flowery 
talker,  and  a  good  "mixer  " — and  counsels  him  about  his  oppor- 
tunities. The  Boston  Globe  (Ind.)  also  combines  the  hortatory 
with  the  complimentary  in  its  comment.  Fitzgerald  enjoyed  prac- 
tically no  preelection  newspaper  support  in  his  own  town.  The 
strongest  praise  of  the  successful  candidate  we  find  in  Norman  E. 
Mack's  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.),  where  we  read : 

"  Fitzgerald  is  an  able,  brilliant  man.  His  public  record  at  home 
and  as  a  member  of  Congress  has  evidenced  his  love  for  Boston 
and  the  old  Bay  State.  He  is  as  clean  as  the  proverbial  hound's 
tooth,  and  the  shadow  of  corruption  has  never  crossed  his  official 
pathway.  His  motives  are  of  the  best;  his  judgment  is  sound. 
It  was  Fitzgerald  who  established  for  Boston  the  policy  of  'A  big- 
ger, better,  busier  Boston.'  He  has  been  criticized  for  spending 
the  municipal  money,  for  putting  men  to  work,  filling  up  the  pay- 
rolls, but  he  accomplished  something  for  Boston  and  her  people. 
We  guess  Boston  has  made  no  mistake.  And  the  voters  were  free 
in  their  choice." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


How  can  a  suflfragette  help  but  be  a  home  ruler? — Washington  Post. 

Heat  the  aeroplanes,  or  don't  expect  us  to  ride  in  them. — Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

Governor  Harmon  favors  an  income  tax,  but  says  nothing  about  providing 
any  incomes. — Richmond  Times- Dispatch. 

No,  Pierpont  Morgan  didn't  consolidate  anything  yesterday.  Every  man 
has  his  oflf  days. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

We  will  not  indorse  that  Chicago  chap's  plan  to  blow  up  the  United  States 
Senate  with  nitroglycerin  until  we  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  no  cheaper 
way. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


C.  W.  Morse  hasn't  yet  changed  his  initials  to  R.  E. — Pittsburg  Post. 

A  Columbus  nian  has  paid  $2,500  for  a  dog.  And  thus  the  cost  of  living 
keeps  advancing. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Why  not  get  J.  P.  Morgan  to  merge  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  instead  of  going 
on  with  the  building  of  the  canal? — Washington  Post. 

John  W.  Gates  advised  the  Methodist  ministers  never  to  bet;  they  might 
have  advised  him  never  to  preach. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Another  advantage  of  calling  it  the  Otochon  Rooseveltus,  instead  of  the 
Vergatus,  is  that  in  that  way  it  counts  as  two  $1  words  every  time  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  magazine  articles. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
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THE  AERONAUT  NOT  ABOVE  THE  LAW 

TH  E  aeronaut  may  be  above  the  rest  of  us  in  some  respects,  but 
is  he  above  the  law  ?  This  question  is  more  pressing  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  thus  far,  but  we  must  face  it  some  time, 
and  while  formulating  legislation  we  can  have  the  advantage  of 
Europe's  deliberations  and  experience.  The  query  is  answered 
in  the  negative  by  Dr.  F.  Meili.  professor  of  international  law  in 
the  University  of  Zurich.  The  Germans,  he  says  in  the  IVoc/ie 
(Berlin),  already  have  in  familiar  use  their  word  Ln/trechi,  the 
law  of  the  air,  and  it  is  time  that  national  and  international  legis- 
lation be  at  once  instituted  on  this  subject.  He  does  not  mean,  he 
says,  that  governments  ought  to  harass  aerial  navigation  "  by  vex- 
atious restrictions,  or  meticulous  rules,"  but  even  in  the  air  "the 
empire  of  law  should  be  respected."  He  gives  the  following  illus- 
tration of  his  meaning : 

"In  their  flight  through  the  air  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  must 
reeds  meet  and  cross  each  other's  course  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
■decree  which  side  each  is  to  take.  It  should  also  be  ruled  that  a 
certain  distance  must  be  kept  between  tliem,  so  as  to  obviate  a 
collision.  In  the  case  of  a  night  journey  signal  lights  should  be 
carried,  under  penalty  of  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  ships." 

Another  important  point  is  that  smuggling  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished by  aerial  transport.  In  a  small  continent  like  Europe, 
whose  commercial  districts  are  separated  by  protective  tariffs,  the 
evasion  of  duties  would  be  comparatively  easy.     The  law  therefore 


the  air  had  passed  over  the  North  Sea  to  the  coast  of  Kent, 
this  matter  Dr.  Meili  remarks  : 


On 


"  It  must  first  of  all  be  decided  whether  the  tract  of  air  admits 
of  being  included  in  the  principle  stated  in  the  term  'liberty  of  tiie 
sea,'  which  is  universally  accepted  to-day  by  the  governments  and 
by  tlie  authorities  in  international  law. 

"But  even  if  the  liberty  of  the  aerial  tract  be  an  acknowledged 
principle,  tlie  State  which  is  dominant  in  the  territory  beneath  it 
must  be  permitted  to  safeguard  it,  and  to  control,  by  proper  re- 
strictions, the  liberty  of  aerial  navigation.  The  vital  interests  and 
the  safety  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  public  healtli,  must  thus 
be  protected.  The  methods  by  which  the  special  interests  of  each 
State  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of  humanity  may  be  harmoni- 
ously guarded  must  be  determined  by  compacts  between  the  sev- 
eral governments.  This  will  necessitate  an  international  conven- 
tion for  the  formulation  of  laws  of  tlie  air.  In  the  discussions 
which  precede  any  stipulations  made  by  the  diplomats,  engineers, 
and  military  men  the  presence  of  lawyers  will  also  be  necessary  to 
formulate  the  new  rules  and  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  various  Powers." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


CANADA'S  RISE  AS  A  WHEAT  POWER 

'  I  "HE  great  development  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  with  the 

*-       consequent  increase  in  the  wheat  crop,  has  been  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  last  twenty  years.     We  print 
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should  provide  that  if  an  air-ship  land  in  a  foreign  country  the 
owner  should  have  first  provided  himself  with  a  document  from  the 
customs  authorities,  to  whom  he  had  declared  his  object  and  his 
cargo. 

With  regard  to  the  damages  likely  to  be  caused  by  air-ships  this 
legal  authority  observes  : 

"Another  most  important  point,  in  respect  to  the  safeguard  of 
individual  rights,  is  the  following:  aerial  navigation  is  likely  to 
cause  a  whole  series  of  dangers  threatening  injury  to  persons  and 
property.  We  already  have  had  some  experience  of  these  dangers. 
By  throwing  heavy  objects  overboard,  by  the  incidents  attending 
an  ascent  from  the  ground,  the  aeronauts  sometimes  even  now  in- 
jure the  roofs  of  buildings,  uproot  trees,  and  break  electric  wires. 
We  do  not  speak  of  what  would  result  from  the  fall  of  an  aerial 
vehicle  upon  a  spot  inhabited,  or  upon  a  city  square  crowded  with 
people.  The  jurist  will  have  to  decide  in  each  different  case  how 
far  the  injured  can  claim  indemnification." 

The  most  important  point  is,  however,  that  which  involves  in- 
ternational rights.  France  has  already  complained  because  Ger- 
man aeronauts  crossed  the  Vosges  and  landed  in  front  of  French 
fortifications,  and  England  has  also  complained  that  spy  ships  of 


above  a  diagram  illustrating  this  fact.  The  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  have  in  ten  years  (1899-1909)  increased 
the  area  under  cultivation  from  2,000,000  acres  to  nearly  7,000,000. 
Canada  exported  last  year  72,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  The  Monetary  Times  (Toronto),  from  which  we  take 
the  above  figures,  that  at  the  close  of  1909,  after  making  an  allow- 
ance for  seed  of  16,000,000  bushels,  and  for  bread  5,000,000  bushels, 
there  remained  in  the  farmers'  hands  a  balance  of  30,747,336 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Of  the  increase  in  elevator  capacity  and  transport  facilities  this 
authoritative  trade  organ  remarks  : 

"It  is  interesting^ to  know  of  the  enormous  increase  which  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year  in  the  storage  capacity,  both  interior 
and  terminal,  in. Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  warehouse  commissioner  at  Winnipeg,  the  capacity 
of  the  railways'  elevators  twelve  months  ago  was  63,000,000  bushels. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  it  had  an  increase  of  775,000  bushels. 

"The  Canadian  grain  trade  has  for  years  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  splendid  grain-inspection  system  and  the  best  elevators  and 
forwarding  system  at  the  head  of  inland  navigation.  Canada  now 
holds  the  record  for  rapid  loading  of  cargoes,  as  9,000,000  bushels 
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of  grain  of  all  kinds  was  loaded  and  dispatched  during  tlie  last  six 
days  of  the  navigation  season  of  1909." 

Of  the  money  return  per  acre  this  writer  tells  us  : 

"Spring  wheat,  with  an  average  of  21.25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
brought  an  average  return  of  $17.70  per  acre,  as  against  16  bushels 
and  512.S4  per  acre  in  1908.  Fall  wheat,  with  a  yield  of  24.31 
bushels  per  acre,  shows  a  value  of  $23.93  per  acre,  as  against  24.40 
bushels  and  $21.10  in  1908." 


ENGLAND'S  BAD  FINANCIAL   EXAMPLE 

MONTESQUIEU  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  English  method 
of  government,  and  Frenchmen  in  general  have  followed 
his  lead.  But  the  Liberal  party,  with  whom  the  great  P^encli 
philosopher  sympathized,  have  degenerated,  we  are  now  told  l)y 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  Econoniiste  FratK^ais  (Paris).  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  English  example  has  corrupted  France,  anil 
there  is  danger  that  "a  fiscal  revolution"  in  both  countries  may 
"terminate  in  a  social  revolution."  This  writer's  despair  of  Eng- 
land is  caused  by  the  radical  or  socialistic  character  of  the  budget, 
which  the  French  and  American  radicals  regard  as  England's  sal- 
vation, not  her  ruin.  His  bitterest  invectives  in  the  words  tliat 
follow  will  very  likely  be  taken  by  radical  readers,  therefore,  as 
arguments  in  the  budget's  favor.  In  unsparing  terms  this  eminent 
economist  condemns  the  action  of  the  present  ministry,  as  likely 
to  unsettle  the  idea  of  property  all  over  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  France.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  great  political  conflict  of  which  England  is  at  present  the 
theater  has  an  interest  which  far  transcends  the  boundaries,  how- 
ever vast,  of  the  British  Empire.  In  accordance  with  the  i.ssue  of 
this  struggle  the  foundations  upon  which  modern  society  has  rested 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  still  rests,  will  be  either  de- 
stroyed or  strengthened." 

In  the  following  slashing  language  lie  describes  the  budget : 

"The  budget  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  budget  stamped  with  the 
sheerest  demagogism,  and  one  which  most  people  would  not  hesi- 


iT  doesn't  fit  ! 


-Punch  (London). 


tate  to  characterize  as  socialistic.  For  some  years  past  the  old 
and  respectable  Liberal  party  in  England  has  tended  more  and 
more  toward  a  rupture  with  its  former  traditions  and  has  turned 
aside  toward  doctrines  and  enterprises  purely  radical.  .  .  .  From 
being  liberal,  in  short,  the  party  has  become  radical  and  is  on  the 
way  to  becoming  socialist,  or,  if  you  like,  radical  socialist,  as  our 
French  ministries  have  for  some  time  been." 


He  speaks  of  France  as  having  been  contaminated  by  England's 
gradual  increase  in  the  estate  duty,  and  the  legacy  and  succession 
duty.     He  says  : 

"At  the  present  moment  the  French  Ministry,  which  has  always 
been  inspired  by  British  example,  and  has  never  concealed  the 
fact,  proposes  to  raise  consideraljly  these  robber  rights  of  the  State. 


it's  work  we  DON'T  want. 

— Daily  News  (London). 

It  has  received  fresh  encouragement  in  this  work  of  imposing  an 
aggravated  succession  duty  by  the  action  of  the  present  British 
Ministry." 

He  goes  into  financial  details  on  this  subject  and  comes  to  this 
conclusion  : 

"Does  not  this  confiscation  of  private  property,  which  if  partial 
is  still  very  extensive,  invite  other  legislators  to  go  still  further, 
and  is  it  not  rank  Socialism  ?  An  English  ministerial  journal  de- 
nied that  there  was  anything  Socialistic  in  the  budget  [which  con- 
fiscates 25  per  cent,  of  inherited  property].  One  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  paper  asked  :  'If  the  State  imposed  a  tax  of  100  per  cent, 
on  inherited  property,  would  you  admit  that  this  was  Socialism  .'' 
If  you  do  admit  it,  at  what  figure  would  you  set  the  tax  in  order  to 
escape  Socialism  ?  '  " 

Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  declares  tiiat  the  figure  should  be  much  be- 
low 25  per  cent.,  and  he  adds  : 

"  Every  time  the  amount  of  the  tax  of  succession  can  not  be  re- 
covered out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  estate  in  one  year,  or  at 
the  most  in  two  years,  this  means  an  undue  taxation  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  an  act  of  spoliation,  an  act  of  Socialism." 

England  has  led  France  into  a  path  of  danger,  a  path  tending  to 
financial  and  social  catastrophe,  says  this  distinguished  man  of 
science.  The  two  Governments  are  now  carrying  on  hand  in  hand 
the  work  of  ruin.     To  quote  further : 

"The  English  and  French  Governments,  with  deplorable  emula- 
tion, are  on  the  way  to  produce  a  profound  fiscal  revolution,  which 
will  absolutely  result  in  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  pro- 
prietorship, and  blot  out  the  traditional  rule  that  no  one  can  be 
taxed  without  his  consent,  a  rule  wiiicii  is  incompatible  with  the 
separation  into  a  special  class  of  those  who  are  to  be  excessively 
overtaxed." 

These  being  in  the  minority,  as  the  rich  are  in  all  countries,  can 
not  stand  against  the  vote  of  the  majority.  They  are  "left  unpro- 
tected by  the  common  law,  and  delivered  over,  without  any  means 
of  defense,  because  of  their  limited  number  of  votes,  to  the  mercies 
of  legislative  whim."  England,  however,  ifthe  Asquith  Ministry 
does  win  and  establisii  its  budget,  will  have  done  some  good  to 
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tlie  world  by  presenting  a  warning  example  of  folly.     This  writer 
declares : 

"It  would  be  an  admirable  tiling  if  this  radical-socialist  ministry) 
which  is  so  outrageously  pugnacious,  should  lose  the  day.  If  it 
wins,  however,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  doctrines  and  parties  of  collectivism  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, for  every  country  would  at  once  see  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  such  fiscal  legislation." —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN   UNPOPULARITY  ANALYZED 

T  1  THAT  the  Germans  themselves  think  of  their  fellow  country- 
*  '  men  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  our  issue  for  January  i. 
What  foreigners  think  of  them  and  how  far  they  are  justified  in 
their  verdict  is  discust  by  a  learned  German  profe.ssor  at  some 
length  in  a  Berlin  review.  Their  verdict  is  adverse.  Foreigners 
tolerated,  even  liked  Germany  till  she  became  great,  we  are  told. 
Yet  their  envy,  we  may  say  their  hatred,  is  aggravated  by  the  Ger- 
man want  of  social  refinement,  German  awkwardness,  coarseness, 
and  maladdress  as  manifested  not  only  in  society  but  in  journal- 
ism and  diplomacy. 

These  statements  are  the  gist  of  two  long  articles  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  the  leading  critical 
montldy  of  Germany,  where  Dr.  Georg  Steinhausen  has  written  a 
history  of  Germany's  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  otiier  European 
nations.  He  starts  out  in  his  first  article  with  the  mournful  ad- 
mission that  "  when  we  take  a  review  of  the  great  and  small  peoples 
of  the  globe,  and  ask  what  they  think  about  us  Germans,  the  answer 
to  the  query  is  unmistakably  painful  to  us.  There  is  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  much  disliked  as  we  are."  Yet  he  takes 
some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  a  century  ago  England  was  ex- 
actly in  the  same  condition.  England's  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1807  had  roused  the  indignation  of  Europe,  and  even  an 
Englishman,  Lord  Byron,  had  condemned  his  mother  country  as 
"hated  by  all." 

Professor  Steinhausen,  who  has  written  a  book  on  "German 
Civilization,"  reviews  the  whole  history  of  his  nation  from  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  to  the  present  time.  He  dwells  on  the  lofty  character 
of  Germany  under  the  Latin  Empire  and  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages  up  to  Luther.  He  says  that  Germany  in  the  days  of  Goethe 
was  the  beloved  of  all  nations.  German  literature  and  German 
history  were  eagerly  studied;  "trade  and  industry,  building  and 
handicraft,  re.search  and  invention  flourished."  Germany  was  a 
wonder.  "  But  with  the  recent  new  development  of  Germany  under 
Bismarck  and  William  II.  the  opinion  of  the  foreigner  suddenly 
changed."  "People  began  to  talk  of 'Teutomania.' "  Germany 
became  an  object  of  envy. 

Half  a  dozen  French  authors  are  cited  from  the  last  century  to 
show  in  what  contempt  German  learning,  art,  and  philo.sophy  were 
held  in  France.  Finally  he  quotes  from  Ren^  Bazin,  the  French 
novelist,  who  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  :  "  I  know  the  Ger- 
mans ;  they  are  inferior  to  us.  I  do  not  hate  the  Germans,  but  the 
more  I  see  them  the  more  I  feel  they  belong  to  another  race,  and 
find  that  France  stands  on  higher  ground  than  Germany  "  :  and 
from  Henri  Lichtenberger  in  his  recent  work  "  IJ' Allemagne  Mo- 
derne"  (Modern  (Germany),  who  a.sserts  that  Germany  is  neither 
"artistic  nor  sensual,  nor  passionate,  like  the  Latins,"  but  is  des- 
tined "to  wrest  supremacy  in  commercial  activity  from  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Occident."  On  the  other  hand,  this  writer  quotes 
the  approving  words  of  the  eminent  political  economist,  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu  : 

"Germany  is  a  very  great  nation,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
civilization,  and  in  her  signal  success  as  a  teacher  of  the  peoples, 
the  first  Power  in  the  world." 

He  also  cites  Maeterlinck's  dictum:  "Germany  is  the  world's 
conscience."  Professor  Learned,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  also  named  as  declaring  : 


"The  history  of  civilization  teaches  us  that  for  a  hundred  years 
the  German  language,  (German  science,  the  German  educational 
system,  German  literature  and  art,  have  operated  in  America  as 
formerly  Greece  operated  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Old  World." 

Professor  Steinhausen  admits  that  the  Germans  are  deficient  in 
social  refinement  and  good  manners — hence  foreign  contempt  or 
dislike  for  them.     Thus  he  remarks  : 

"The  Latin  races  claim  superiority  over  us  on  account  of  their 
older  civilization,  as  manifested  in  the  social  refinement  and  man- 
ners which  they  have,  but  which  we,  in  spite  of  our  cultivation, 
fail  to  manifest.  The  Englishman  has  a  distinct  social  refinement, 
which  makes  him  feel  his  superiority  over  the  stiff  and  unmannerly 
German.  But  superior  to  both  are  those  of  the  Latin  race,  with 
their  gaiety,  elegance,  and  tact,  as  seen  in  the  self-possession  and 
social  talent  of  the  French  ...  or  the  Italian,  with  his  sense  of 
beauty,  his  musical  intonation,  his  natural  grace.  Compare  this 
with  the  awkward,  unsightly,  and  uncultivated  social  life  of  Ger- 
many— all  its  chnnsiness  and  uncouthness." 

Taking,  however,  the  good  and  evil  report  together.  Professor 
Steinhausen  thinks  that  Germany  in  her  present  rising  preeminence 


WILLIAM   THE  CONgUEROR. 

(An  English  Dream.) 

Halley's  comet  appeared  in   1066 — when  William  the  Conqueror  took 

England.      Halley's  comet  is  here  to-day. 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin;. 

in  peace  and  war  is  not  to  be  di.scouraged.  Germany  is  still  looked 
upon  as  once  Athens,  the  "eye  of  Greece,"  was  looked  upon,  the 
center  of  intellect  in  Europe.  Italians,  English,  Americans, 
Scandinavians,  even  Frenchmen,  throng  her  .schools.  Of  her  mili- 
tary impregnability  there  is  no  doubt.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"We  ought  not  to  take  too  seriously  the  general  dislike  of  whicli 
we  are  the  object.  It  may  be  considered  dangerous  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  but  our  military  strength  is  our  protection  here. 
Our  active  enterprise  has  raised  us  high  in  the  domain  of  intel- 
lectual and  commercial  life,  and  no  one  can  refuse  recognition  of 
this.  As  for  social  refinement  and  manners,  by  which  we  have 
made  ourselves  disagreeable  or  ridiculous  to  foreigners,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  improve.  Not  certainly  by  imitating  other  nations,  as  a 
century  ago  we  copied  the  French  and  nowadays  are  copying  the 
English,  but  by  training  and  building  up  the  nobler  side  of  our 
national  character  as  a  nation." — Translations  made  for  Tiiic 
LiTER.VKV  I)i(;Ksr. 
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INDIA'S  GENTLE  REVOLUTIONARIES  JAPAN   NOT  THE  MENTOR  OF  ASIA 


THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  India,  her  struggles 
and  her  hopes,  and  have  heard  with  horror  of  the  assassina- 
tions perpetrated  by  Hindu  revolutionaries  will  be  interested  in 
some  extracts  from  the  great  organ  of  Indian  nationalism.  This 
paper  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  British  Government  that  those 
in  whose  possession  it  is  found  are  liable  to  imprisonment  or  de- 
portation. We  hope  the  quotations  we  make  below  will  not  put 
our  readers  under  the  British  ban.  It  must  be  said  for  this  Hindu 
sheet  that  its  argumentative  and  political  tone  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  language  of  European  Socialist  papers,  or  some  former 
organs  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  and  it  seems  to  appeal  in  a  mild  and 
philosophical  tone  to  the  dreamers  and  idealists  rather  than  to  the 
practical  minds  of  the  country. 

Evidently  the  Indian  reformers,  who  work  largely  underground, 
are  taking  themselves  seriously  and  earnestly  as  "nation-builders." 
"Young  India  is  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  nation-building," 
says  the  Batide  Mataram  (Geneva),  the  organ  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  While  published  in  Switzerland  this  paper  is  widely  circu- 
lated in  Bengal  and  other  Indian  provinces,  altho  its  circulation 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  an  effort  is  made  to  show  that  India  may  still 
be  a  united  nation,  altho  its  population  is  made  up  of  a  diversity 
of  races  and  creeds.  Unity  of  religion  is  no  assurance  of  political 
freedom  for  India,  we  read  : 

"Even  if  India  belonged  to  one  religion  and  to  one  denomination 
of  that  religion,  political  freedom  could  not  be  guaranteed,  for  the 
Mohammedans  have  one  faith  and  yet  Delhi  has  fallen:  the  Mar- 
hattas  are  all  Hindus  and  yet  the  Union  Jack  floats  over  Poona 
and  the  few  remaining  Marhatta  princes  are  feudatories  :  the 
Sikhs  profess  one  creed  and  form  a  closely-knit  sect  and  yet  Lahore 
is  under  the  sway  of  the  Feringhees,  and  Sikh  states  have  them- 
selves contributed  to  this  fatal  consummation." 

Some  thinkers,  European  and  Asiatic,  have  laid  down  the  maxim 
that  "  India  can  not  obtain  salvation  "  without  a  common  language. 
This  is  absurd,  declares  the  Bande  Mataram.  A  common  lan- 
guage can  not  form  the  basis  of  nationality,  as  is  proved  by  the 
cases  of  Burma,  Poland,  and  Ireland.  The  writer  proceeds  to 
state  what  constitutes  a  true  nationality  : 

"  And  now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  nation-building. 
The  riddle  can  be  solved  only  when  we  learn  the  great  truth  that 
\\\&  political  question  in  India  is  at  bottom  an  ethical  question. 
Similarity  in  religion  or  language  can  give  us  external  uniformity 
but  not  unity.  Uniformity  in  national  habits  and  external  appear- 
ance is  not  the  same  thing  as  national  unity  in  politics.  The  former 
is  mechanical,  formal,  external ;  the  latter  is  spiritual  and  internal. 
Uniformity  is  visible,  patent,  and  continuous;  unity  is  latent,  is 
fed  from  unseen  sources,  and  changes  from  age  to  age.  Uniformity 
is  the  shell :  unity  the  kernel.  Uniformity  is  the  form,  the  gar- 
ment, the  body  of  the  State :  unity  is  the  spirit,  the  moving  prin- 
ciple, the  essence  of  its  vitality. 

"  Let  us  always  remember  that  national  unity  is  a  moral  unity,  a 
unity  of  aim  and  endeavor  and  aspiration,  and  that  it  can  there- 
fore be  attained  only  by  2.  process  of  moral  growth.  What  every 
subject  people  lacks  is  conscience." 

More  pointed,  as  an  incitement  to  rebellion,  is  the  following 
counsel,  mild  and  gentle  as  it  is : 

"Now  we  have  found  the  root-cause  of  political  subjection.  It 
is  not  diversity  of  languages  and  creeds.  It  is  want  of  conscience 
— it  is  the  love  of  life,  and  the  love  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

"This  is  a  message  of  hope.  For  differences  of  creed  and  lan- 
guage will  always  exist  among  the  Indians.  But  conscience  is  a 
thing  that  all  can  possess.  If  we  obtained  that  life-giving  charm, 
no  Indian  would  serve  the  British:  no  Indian  would  betray  his 
comrades  or  quarrel  with  them  on  personal  grounds.  And  on  the 
positive  side,  every  Indian  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  and 
every  pleasure  of  life  for  the  sake  of  justice.  Then  British  rule 
will  be  impossible,  and  India  will  enjoy  peace  and  plenty  for  ages 
to  come." 


IN  these  days  nations  as  well  as  Arctic  explorers  are  called  up 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  to  have  their  claims 
tested  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Japan  has  for  some  time 
been  considered  the  political  and  intellectual  leader  in  the  Far 
East.  She  has  been  talked  of  in  various  sections  of  the  press  as- 
the  representative  of  Pan-Asiatic  independence,  as  likely  even  tO' 
aid  in  the  emancipation  of  India  from  the  English  yoke  which  is 
resented  so  violently  in  Bengal  and  other  provinces.  A  change 
of  opinion  set  in  when  her  operations  in  Korea  began,  and  she 
framed  an  alliance  with  Britain,  the  hated  oppressor  of  India,  as 
styled  by  the  native  party  of  Indian  Reform.  Asia  is  awakening, 
but  this  revival,  we  are  now  told,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Japan, 
who  is  merely  bent  on  safeguarding  her  own  selfish  interests.  At 
any  rate  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  a  learned  missionary,  writing  in 
The  Modern  Review  of  Calcutta,  takes  this  view  of  the  matter: 

"  It  is  a  commonplace  to-day  to  state  that  Asia  as  a  continent 
has  awakened  to  a  new  impulse  of  quickened  energy.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  historically,  if  the  general  opinion  is  correct,  that 
the  awakening  is  to  be  traced  primarily  to  Japan.  When  the  story 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century  is  rewritten,  it  will  be  found  that,  intel- 
lectually, the  movement  had  started  in  Bengal  at  least  a  generation 
before  the  'Meiji,'  or  Era  of  Enlightenment,  as  the  Japanese  call 
it,  had  begun  in  the  Far  East.  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  and  Ishwar 
Chandra  Vidyasagar  had  lived  and  worked,  Bengali  literature  had 
produced  'Ananda  Math,'  at  a  time  when  Japan  was  still  a  closed 
land,  uninfluenced  by  modern  progress,  dreaming  impossible 
dreams  of  a  by-gone  age.  Again,  to  come  down  to  quite  recent 
and  familiar  times,  altho  the  war  in  the  Far  East  with  its  brilliant 
ending  sent  a  thrill  of  surprize  and  joy  throughout  the  whole  of 
Asia,  yet  long  before  this  there  were  hidden  national  forces  at 
work,  which  were  not  called  into  being  by  the  Japanese  successes,, 
but  were  rather  already  maturing  and  on  the  point  of  coming  to- 
birth.  To  take  one  example  out  of  many,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Bengal  would  have  risen  as  one  man  against  the  partition, 
even  if  the  Japanese  had  never  gained  a  single  victory  or  given  a> 
single  new  impetus  toward  nationalism.  To  say  this  is  not  to  be- 
little the  part  that  Japan  played,  or  to  minimize  her  importance. 
It  is  only  the  recognition  of  facts,  which  many  recent  writers 
have  lost  sight  of  in  their  diagnosis  of  events." 

Indeed,  the  Orient  is  not  only  starting  to  question  the  claims  of 
Japan  as  the  regenerator  of  Asia,  but  the  Mikado's  land  is  coming 
to  be  disliked  by  the  Oriental  people.  A  native  Indian  scribe,, 
writing  in  another  number  of  The  Modern  Review,  under  the  title,. 
"Why  Japan  Is  Coming  to  Be  Disliked,"  says: 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century- 
Japan  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  Success  on  the  Manchuriaa 
battlefield  brought  to  the  Japanese  unqualified  praise.  .  .  .  Now 
there  is  a  strong  inclination  in  the  Occidental  to  belittle  the 
achievements  of  the  Japanese  and  a  marked  predisposition  in  the 
Oriental  to  pooh  pooh  the  idea  of  Japan  being  the  head  of  the 
'Asia-for-the-Asiatics  '  propaganda." 

For  this  change  of  attitude  there  are  strong  reasons.     Thus  : 

"  The  fact  that  Japan  was  goaded  into  making  peace  with  Russia 
on  account  of  its  exhausted  resources,  in  itself,  forms  a  detraction 
of  magnitudinous  dimensions.  That  it  was  Japan,  and  not  Russia, 
that  went  a-begging  for  putting  a  period  to  the  bloody  scenes  on 
Manchurian  soil,  has  long  been  surmised,  both  by  Occidental  and 
Oriental." 

The  main  cause  of  Asiatic  dislike  for  Japan  is,  however,  the 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  Japan  is  willing  to  prove  a  traitor  ta 
the  Orientals.     As  this  writer  declares  : 

"Japan's  forward  policy  in  Manchuria  is  doubtless  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Japanese  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
soil.  Japan  certainly  was  not  inspired  by 'Asia-for-the-Asiatics  ' 
sentiment  when  it  agreed  to  that  clause  in  its  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish, wherein  it  promised  to  assist  England  incase  of  an  emergency 
in  Hindustan.  These  things  have  damned  Japan  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Orientals." 
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THE  GERMAN  MONORAIL   CAR 

IN  our  recent  article  on  Brennan's  gyrostatic  car,  it  was  noted 
that  his  hand  had  been  forced,  in  some  degree,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Scherl  car  in  Berlin.  This  car  has  now  been  brought 
to  America  and  is  making  exhibition  trips  around  an  oval  track  in 
a  Brooklyn  skating-rink.  A  description  of  it  is  contributed  to  TJie 
American  Machinist  (New  York)  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Kiiljler. 
After  outlining  the  principles  of  gyrostatic  balancing,  which  are 
practically  the  same  in  this  system  as  in  Brennan's,  the  autlior 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  the  trial  car  the  fly-wheels  run  at  a  speed  of  7,000  to  8.000 
revolutions  per  minute  and  upward,  being  driven  by  electric  motors 
which  are  the  only  drive  seriously  considered  for  railway-car  pur- 
poses. How  high  this  rotary  speed  may  go  is  still  in  question. 
.  .  .  With  such  weight  as  is  entirely  admissible  very  effective 
apparatus  may  be  attained.  The  weight  of  the  gyrostat  mechan- 
ism, in  the  car  before  us,  requires  some  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  selecting  a  speed 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  drive  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  material,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  nickel  steel. 

"The  revolving  masses  are  enclosed  in  tight  envelops  from  which 
the  air  is  excluded,  so  far  as  possible,  thus  minimizing  friction, 
and  using  the  least  possible  power  from  the  motor.  In  the  test 
car  only  about  one-third  of  the  horse-power  was  consumed  by  the 
gyrostat.  As  a  result  of  the  very  small  friction,  it  takes  a  great 
while  for  a  gyrostat  to  come  to  rest,  specifically  about  four  hours. 
This  removes  the  ground  for  apprehension  that  some  disaster  may 
befall  the  vehicle  if  the  current  be  cut  off  from  the  gyrostat.  In 
such  a  case  the  passengers  have  more  than  a  whole  hour  in  which 
to  get  out  or  in  which  to  prop  up  the  car  by  means  provided  for 
the  purpose.  Since,  however,  interruptions  of  current,  if  they  oc- 
cur, last,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  minutes,  they  are  practically  negli- 
gible so  far  as  regards  the  operating  safety  of  the  system 

"  If  the  gyrostat  is  to  run  in  vacuo  it  will  be  unavoidable  to 
place  the  motor  in  the  vacuum  with  it.  The  difficulty  of  cooling 
will  necessitate  a  good  deal  of  study.  Very  novel  and  interesting 
problems  are,  therefore,  presented  to  the  builder  of  the  electric 
motors.  The  gyrostat  motors  must  in  every  case  be  so  calculated 
that  they  will  be  able  to  impart  a  sufficiently  great^initial  accelera- 
tion ;  since,  if  the  revolving  masses  require  four  hours  to  come  to 
rest,  they  also  need  a  certain  time  to  acquire  their  speed  ;  and  this 
is  an  important  question  in  practical  service.  .  .  .  It  is  self-evident 
from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  gyrostat  is  not  simply 
left  to  itself,  but  in  a  certain  degree 'governed,'  altho  by  a  perfectly 
automatic  method. 

"  It  is  in  the  contrivance  for  this  purpose  that  the  inventiveness 
of  the  Dresden  gentlemen  has  been  especially  displayed. 


THE  GERMAN  MONORAIL  CAR, 
As  it  appears  in  its  first  exhibition  in  tJiis  country  at  tlie  Clermont  Skating-Rink,  Brooklyn. 


"It  is  hardly  to  be  feared  that  the  gyrostats  will  take  up  much 
more  space  that  would  otherwise  be  useful.  They  are  built  very 
low  in  the  car,  to  whose  frame  they  are  directly  attached.  Even 
if  the  space  over  the  gyrostats  be  not  adapted  to  seating  purposes, 
some   other  use   can   be 

found  for  it 

"A  single  disadvantage 
is  still  present,  altho  this 
also  may  be  very  easily 
removed;  it  is  the  loud 
noise  produced  by  tlie  fly- 
wheel, and  sometimes  in- 
creased by  resonance.  If 
the  bearing  be  modified 
and  the  inside  mechanism 
somewhat  altered,  this 
disagreeable  feature  will 
disappear. 

"  If,  now,  it  be  seri- 
ously questioned  whether 
this  new  vehicle  is  actu- 
ally destined  to  lead  an 
important  advance  in 
railroading,  an  affirma- 
tive answer  may  be  given. 
The  advantages  of  the 
monorail  system  have 
often  enough  been  stated 
and  are  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  much  safer,  easier, 
and  cheaper  to  lay  a 
single  rail  very  firmly 
and  accurately  than  a 
pair  of  rails.  It  is  also 
simpler  to  maintain  this 
single  rail  with  the  care 
required  for  ordinary 
service. 

"As  a  road  structure 
there  is  used  in  the  Dres- 
den experimental  road  a 
common  iron  bar  laid  on 
concrete  strips.  In  the 
public  introduction  of  the 
car,  at  the  exhibition  hall 

of  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  a  common  railway  rail  is  used.  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  ride  in  this  car  myself  and  to  determine 
that  smoothness  and  safety  of  locomotion  throughout  are  not  less 
than  upon  a  double-rail  track.  When  standing  .still  and  moving 
slowly,  one  or  more  persons  could  jump  up  and  down  without  sha- 
king the  car.  The  passage  over  unfavorable 
curves  is  possible  in  the  Scherl  car.  The  dan- 
ger of  derailing  is  not  greater  than  on  other 
roads,  perhaps  even  less.  It  is  not  the  least 
advantage  that,  should  the  car  leave  the  track, 
on  a  level  road  at  least,  the  gyrostat  would, 
as  a  rule,  keep  the  car  upright.  Naturally  I 
will  not  say  that  there  are  no  questions  left 
for  engineers  to  answer  in  future  mono- 
railroad  building.  Even  in  ordinary  railroad- 
ing new  problems  are  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented. But  these  problems  are  no  longer  of 
a  fundamental  nature,  nor  will  they  be  such 
henceforth  upon  mono-railroads." 

Mr.  S.  L.  F.  Deyo,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  said, 
after  seeing  the  car  in  operation  : 

"  I  do  not  think  the  monorail  car  has  passed 
out  of  the  experimental  stage  yet,  but  that  is 
not  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  that  .some 
day  it  will  come  into  use  for  certain  kinds  of 
travel.  If  there  were  a  collision,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  monorail  car  were  derailed,  it 
would  probably  turn  turtle.  In  such  a  case  1 
would  prefer  to  be  on  board  of  a  two-rail  car." 


RICHARD    SCHERL, 

Inventor  of  the  German  Car. 
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TELEVISION   "IN  SIGHT" 


THAT  the  commercial  development  of  a  device  for  seeing  at  a 
distance,  that  is.  for  reproducing  instantaneously,  or  nearly 
so,  optical  images  of  distant  objects,  is  within  reach,  is  the  asser- 
tion of  Fernand  Honor^  in  The  Scieniific  Ajnerican  (New  York). 
The  only  obstacle,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  tlie  financial  one.  This, 
of  course,  may  be  vital ;  moneyed  men  do  not  spend  millions  for 
mere  laboratory  experiments  ;  they  expect  to  see  some  return  from 
their  investments.      It  is  quite  possil)le  tn  extract  tlie  gold  tliat  un- 
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doubtedly  exists  in  the  ocean;  here  too  the  obstacle  is  "merely 
financial."  In  other  words,  if  any  one  desires  to  spend  a  dollar  to 
get  a  cent's  worth  of  gold,  the  gold  may  be  obtained  on  tliese 
terms. 

Scientifically  speaking,  however,  television  is  now  in  sigiit,  if  we 
are  to  credit  Mr.  Honord.  He  bases  his  prediction  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  system  devised  by  Messrs.  Rignoux  and  Fournier, 
which  is  a  development  of  Korn's  device  for  electrically  transmit- 
ting photographs,  now  in  daily  use  between  London  and  Paris. 
It  must  be  remembered  tiiat  this  is  itself  a  special  case  of  televi- 
sion, the  object  "seen  "  being  a  photograph.  Complete  transmis- 
sion takes  several  minutes,  but  as  the  photograph  does  not  move 
or  change,  this  makes  no  difference.  Natural  objects  are  in  con- 
tinual motion,  so  that  the  transmission  in  this  case  must  be  prac- 
tically instantaneous ;  and  to  effect  tiiis  is  tlie  problem.     It  will 


be  remembered  that  Korn's  photo-apparatus  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  element  selenium  to  vary  the  strength  of  an  electric  current, 
passing  through  it,  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  witii  which  it 
is  illuminated.     After  noting  that  in  the  Korn  device  a  negative  at 


GEORGE    RIGNOUX. 


A.    FOURNIER. 


one  station  produces  a  positive  picture  at  the  other  by  the  succes- 
sive transmission  of  many  small  parts,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Instead  of  prolonging  the  operation  in  this  manner,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  is  all  done  at  once.  Let  us  project  the  image  upon  a 
sheet  of  selenium  divided  into  a  very  large  number  of  small  cells, 
each  of  which  is  connected  with  the  receiving  station  by  a  separate 
wire.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  the  entire  picture  could  be 
transmitted  at  once  and,  consequently,  that  electrical  vision  at  a 
distance  could  be  realized.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
thousands  of  wires,  each  connected  with  appropriate  apparatus, 
would  be  required,  and  the  expense  incurred  would  probably  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  tlie  results  obtained 

"  Rignoux  and  Fournier  have  invented  two  types  of  apparatus. 
The  first  is  designed  merely  for  demonstration  and  necessitates 
the  employment  of  many  wires.  It  may  be  described,  briefly,  as 
follows  :  At  the  transmitting  station  an  object  (a  large  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  for  example)  is  strongly  illuminated,  and  its  image  is 
projected  by  a  lens  upon  a  frame  containing  a  number  of  selenium 
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IHE    RIGNOUX-FOURNIER    SYSTEM    OF     TELEVISION 


cells,  each  of  which  is  connected  with  the  receiving  station  by  a 
separate  wire.  Each  cell,  and  its  wire,  transmits  a  current  pro- 
portional to  the  brightness  of  the  part  of  the  image  projected  on 
that  cell  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  object.  At  the  receiving 
station  these  simultaneous  currents  of  unequal  intensity  traverse 
an  equal  number  of  little  coils,  and  thereby  uncover  the  same  num- 
ber of  little  mirrors  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the  strengths  of 

the  various  currents.  Beams  of 
light  reflected  by  these  mirrors  are 
projected  on  a  screen,  side  by  side, 
forming  patches  of  various  degrees 
of  brightness,  proportional  to  that 
of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
object.  With  a  very  large  number 
of  selenium  cells,  wires,  coils,  and 
mirrors,  it  would  be  possible  to 
transmit  a  picture  with  fine  detail 
and  many  gradations  of  tone.  The 
experimental  demonstration  which 
is  actually  made  is  summary  and 
crude,  but  quite   convincing.     The 
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multiplicity  of  wires  is  a  serious  defect,  which  the  inventors  be- 
lieve they  have  found  means  of  remedying  in  tiieir  second  ap- 
paratus, which  is  in  course  of  construction  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  diagram.  At  the  transmitting  station  the  rays 
of  the  luminous  source  L  are  reflected  by  the  mirror  M  upon  the 
object  6>,  the  image  of  which  is  projected  by  the  lens  /,  upon  the 
frame  of  selenium  cells  T.  (The  diagram  shows  a  frame  of  eight 
cells  and  an  object  divided  into  eight  equal  squares.  Two  of  the 
squares  are  white  and  their  images  illuminate  the  two  correspond- 
ing selenium  cells.)  The  very  weak  currents  transmitted  by  the 
selenium  cells  are  sent  into  the  relay  /?,  where  they  set  into 
motion  much  stronger  currents,  the  intensities  of  which  are  pro- 
portional to  those  of  the  selenium-cell  currents,  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  respective  cells  and  to  the  brightness  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  object. 

"The  problem  is  to  transmit  all  of  these  currents  through  a 
single  wire,  without  confusion,  and  to  receive  tliem,  and  cause 
them  to  act,  separately  and  simultaneously,  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  Rignoux  and  Fournier  have  devised  the 
following  arrangement.  The  currents  are  conveyed  to  the  contact 
pieces  of  the  collector  C,  from  which  they  are.  taken  successively 
by  a  rapidly  rotating  wheel  which  is  connected  with  the  receiving 
station  by  a  single  wire." 

At  the  receiving  station  use  is  made  of  the  properties  of  what  is 
called  "polarized  light."  A  beam  of  light,  after  passage  through 
certain  crystals,  becomes  "polarized"  and  will  not  pass  througli  a 
similar  crystal  unless  the  axis  is  held  at  precisely  the  proper  angle. 
But  if  such  a  beam,  passing  through  any  one  of  certain  transparent 
substances,  is  acted  on  by  an  electromagnet,  the  angle  of  polariza- 
tion is  altered,  so  that  tlie  crystal  must  be  held  in  a  different  posi- 
tion to  extinguish  the  light.  These  facts  are  utilized  most  ingeni- 
ously by  the  inventors.  In  tiie  diagram,  IJ  is  a  source  of  light 
whose  rays  are  polarized  by  the  prism  ii  and  then  traverse  the 
tube  /,  filled  with  carbon  disulfid.  The  second  prism  n'  is  so 
placed  that  the  light  will  not  pass  it.  But  if  a  current  flows  in  the 
electromagnetic  coil  B  tlie  angle  of  polarization  changes  and  the 
prism  «'  will  no  longer  stop  the  light.  Thus,  a  beam  of  varying 
brightness,  corresponding  to  the  illumination  of  the  particular 
selenium  cell  connected  at  that  instant  with  the  line-wire,  falls  upon 
the  cylinder  /?,  which  rotates  in  synchronism  with  the  collector  C 
at  the  transmitting  station,  and  which  carries  a  number  of  mirrors, 
J/',  equal  to  the  number  of  selenium  cells.     To  quote  again  : 

"  Hence  each  mirror  reflects  a  quantity  of  light  proportional  to 
the  illumination  of  a  particular  selenium  cell  and  the  brightness 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  object.  The  mirrors  are  so 
arranged  that  the  light  reflected  by  each  falls  on  a  different  part 
of  the  screen  E,  on  which  is  thus  produced  a  mosaic  picture, 
formed  of  patches  of  various  degrees  of  brightness,  of  the  object 
exposed  at  the  transmitting  station. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  transmit  and  make  visible  in  this  manner,  em- 
ploying a  single  wire,  an  image  produced  by  several  thousands  of 
selenium  cells  ?  Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a 
frame  of  10,000  or  more  selenium  cells,  each  connected  by  a  sepa- 
rate wire  with  a  collector  which  comprizes  an  equally  large  num- 
ber of  contacts.  Now,  if  we  remember  that  the  frequency  of 
alternation  of  an  alternating  current  often  exceeds  100,000  cycles 
per  second,  it  becomes  evident  that  10,000  currents  can  be  collected 
and  transmitted  successively  over  a  single  wire  in  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second.  By  the  employment  of  10,000  mirrors  at  the  receiving 
station,  an  image  composed  of  10,000  patches  of  light  can  be  pro- 
jected within  the  same  fraction  of  a  second.  The  different  parts 
of  the  picture  will  really  be  projected  successively,  but  they  will 
appear  to  be  simultaneous,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  impressions 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  if  the  projection  of  the  entire  picture  is 
accomplished  within  5^5  second,  and  the  apparatus  can  be  so  con- 
structed that  this  process  will  be  repeated  indefinitely,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  persistent  picture,  instead  of  a  fleeting  glimpse. 

"Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  number  of  mirrors  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  selenium  cells.  It  may  be  found  possible,  how- 
ever, to  diminish  the  number  of  mirrors  and  td  operate  each  mirror 
successively  by  the  currents  from  several  cells.  This  modification 
would  doubtless  involve  complications  and  difficulties  in  construc- 
tion which  we  need  not  discuss.  For  the  present  it  suffices  to  show 
tliet  the  problem  of  vision  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  a  single  wire 


connecting  the  two  stations,  has  been  solved  by  MM.  Rignoux  and 
Fournier.  In  the  practical  realization  of  the  desired  result  the 
inventors  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  phenomena  of  self-induction, 
interference,  and  the  electric  inertia  of  selenium,  but  these  are 
familiar  technical  difficulties  which  will  sooner  or  later  be 
surmounted." 


SAFETY  IN  THE  SUBMARINE 

THE  crew  of  a  sunken  submarine  is  no  longer  to  be  left  with- 
out means  of  escape,  in  the  British  Navy  at  least.  The  ac- 
companying picture,  which  is  from  The  Illiisiraled London  Xews 
(December  18),  gives  an  idea  of  a  method  by  which  the  crew  may 
escape  from  the  vessel  and  rise  to  the  surface.     Says  this  paper: 

"It  is  necessary  to  render  the  crew  independent  of  [)ois<)n<jus 
gases  caused  by  salt  water  coming  into  contact  with  the  stored 
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electrical  energy  or  open  terminals;  to  preserve  the  crew  from 
drowning  in  the  boat ;  and  to  provide  means  of  escape  from  the 
vessel  and  ascent  to  the  surface.  The  devices  at  present  known 
are  air-locks  for  escape  ;  detachable  chambers,  or  life-boals  ;  and 
self-contained  dresses  for  escape.  Air-locks  alone  are  of  little 
use,  except  in  shallow  water;  combined  either  with  detachable 
chambers  or  with  self-contained  dresses,  they  are  essential  in  all 
methods  of  escape.  When  a  submarine  is  holed  by  accident,  the 
water  pouring  in  will,  if  the  hole  be  at  the  top  of  the  boat,  gradu- 
ally replace  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  vessel  ;  but  if  the  hole  be 
below  the  highest  point,  then  the  water  as  it  enters  will  compress, 
the  air  until  the  pressure  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  water 
outside.  It  is  obviously  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  some  de- 
vice that  will  catch  and  contain  the  air  if  the  vessel  be  holed  high- 
up  ;  hence  the  provision  of  air-traps.  The  accident  having  taken- 
place,  and  the  boat  having  sunk  to  the  i)ottom,  air  will  be  com- 
prest  either  under  the  deck  of  the  vessel  itself  or  under  the  air- 
traps.  Beneath  the  air-traps  the  men,  having  put  on  their  special 
diving-helmets,  sit,  with  their  heads  in  the  compiest  air,  until  it  is- 
their  turn  to  escape,  either  through  the  conning-tower  or  through, 
the  torpedo-hatch,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  In  front  of  the  water- 
proof jacket,  attached  to  the  diving-helmet,  is  a  pocket  containing, 
a  combined  purifier  and  oxygen-generator,  which  enables  the  same 
air,  purified  and  reoxygenatcd,  to  be  used  again  and  again.  The 
dress,  which  can  be  put  on  in  tiiirty  seconds,  not  only  prevents  the 
suffocation  of  the  wearer,  but  acts  as  a  life-buoy.  There  are  fitted 
to  the  air-traps  air-supply  pii)es  from  the  boat's  comprest-air 
cylinders,  so  that  an  extra  pressure  of  air  may  be  turned  on  whem 
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necessary.  The  drawing  shows  men,  wearing  safety-helmets, 
waiting  under  an  air-trap  in  a  submarine  ;  men  leaving  the  air-trap 
to  ascend  the  conning-tower ;  a  man  leaving  the  conning-tovver  to 
float  to  the  surface  ;  and  a  man  escaping  through  the  torpedo-hatch." 


HOW  MUSIC-ROLLS  ARE  MADE 

THE  method  of  manufacturing  perforated  music-rolls  for 
mechanical  piano-players  is  outlined  in  Tlie  Jlliistrated 
London  News.  This  is  a  mystery  to  most  of  the  people  who  use 
the  rolls,  yet  it  turns  out  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  simple  as 


PERFORATING   THE    ROLLS. 

the  process  o-  setting  up  the  notes  of  sheet-music,  casting  the 
plates,  and  running  it  off  on  the  modern  printing-press.  More 
musical  skill  seems  to  be  required  in  making  the  rolls,  however, 
than  in  making  sheet-music.     This  is  how  the  rolls  are  made  : 

"The  compositions  desired,  having  been  selected,  are  marked 
out  on  the  'master-rolls  '  by  a  staff  of  musicians.  This  'master- 
roll  '  consists  of  a  sheet  of  strong,  flexible  cardboard,  some 
14  inches  wide,  the  length  varying  according  to  the  piece  of 
music.     It  is  first  laid  out  in  bars,  after  which  each  note  is  care- 


fully marked  in  its  proper  place,  attention 
to  expression— e.  g.,  whether  the  note  is 
dotted,  staccato,  etc.  Experience  and  experi- 
ment combined  have  taught  the  musician  how 
long  a  given  perforation  must  be  to  represent 
a  given  note,  and  as  each  bar  is  laid  out  it  is 
checked,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  errors 
to  occur.  The  notes  made  by  the  musician 
are  next  punched  out.  This  work  is  done  by 
a  boy  with  a  punch  of  the  requisite  length  and 
a  wooden  mallet.  He  cuts  the  lines  where 
marked,  and  so  makes  the  stencil.  This 
'master-roll  '  is  then  taken  to  the  perforating 
machine,  where  an  exact  copy — a  proof — is 
made  from  it.  This  proof  is  then  tried  on  a 
piano-player,  being  conducted  by  two  musi- 
cians, one  of  whom  plays  the  composition, 
while  the  other  watches  the  original  score  for 
errors.  Then  they  change  places,  so  that  the 
slightest  inaccuracy  is  bound  to  be  discov- 
ered. The  'master-roll'  having  been  found 
correct,  or  made  so,  it  is  taken  to  the  cutting- 
machine,  where  twenty-four  copies  are  cut  at 
the  same  time.  Each  of  these  copies  is,  in 
its  turn,  tested  for  errors  by  an  ingenious  de- 
vice. This  consists  of  a  long  box  with  a  glass 
lid,  the  width  of  the  roll  of  music.     This  box 
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is  lighted  by  electric  lamps,  and  the  roll,  accurately  superposed 
upon  tiie  proof-roll,  is  passed  over  the  glass  lid  of  the  box.  If 
the  perforations  agree  exactly,  the  light  shines  clearly  through 
them.  I.",  however,  one  hole  be  a  little  too  long  or  too  short, 
the  inequality  in  the  light  is  immediately  apparent  to  the  opera- 
tor, who  marks  it,  and  it  is  sent  back  to  the  cutter  and  rectified. 
In  addition  to  the  notes,  the  musician  marks  the  roll  indicating 
how  the  piece  has  to  be  played — e.g.,  where  it  is  'piano,'  'forte,' 
and  so  on.  These  expression-marks  are  indicated  by  lines,  hav- 
ing the  musical  symbols  P,  F,  etc.,  placed  opposite  to  them. 
These  lines  are  transferred  from  the  original  roll  by  means  of 
carbon  paper,  and  are  then  perforated  by  means  of  a  small  punch- 
ing-machine.  This  master-expression  stencil  is  placed  over  each 
music-roll  in  turn,  and  ink  being  forced  through  the  holes  pro- 
duces a  continuous  series  of  dots,  which  are  readily  seen  by  the 
operator  when  he  is  playing  the  piece.  The  letters  P,  F,  etc., 
indicating  the  expression,  are  stamped  as  in  the  musician's  copy. 
Tiie  roll,  thus  completed,  is  finally  put  on  a  spool  by  ingenious 
machinery  specially  invented  and  designed  for  the  purpose." 


THE   ARTIFICIAL-SILK  INDUSTRY 

A  RTIFICIAL  silk,  once  a  mere  laboratory  curiosity,  has  be- 
-^^-  come  a  staple  article  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  being 
turned  out  in  some  countries  by  the  thousand  tons,  and  recent 
years  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  in  its  manufacture.  Despite 
the  appearance  of  numerous  new  enterprises  for  the  application  of 
either  old  or  new  processes,  the  older  factories  have  not  had  to 
lessen  their  production  ;  on  the  contrary,  several  have  increased 
it.  Raw  artificial  silk  finds  new  uses  daily.  A  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris)  tells  us  that  from  1906  to  1907,  the  total  production  of 
Europe  and  America  has  increased  by  600  tons,  reaching  3,000 
tons  in  1907.  Germany  consumes  annually  1,500  tons  of  artificial 
silk,  valued  at  $4,000,000,  of  which  it  produces  950  tons.  We  read 
further : 

"The  fear  of  introducing  artificial  silk  into  the  composition  of 
certain  fabrics  is  now  beginning  to  disappear,  as  the  factories 
have  perfected  their  methods  of  production  and  now  furnish  silks 
more  easy  to  work. 

"  For  the  moment,  artificial  silk  is  finding  larger  and  larger  use, 
not  only  in  the  fabrication  of  material  for  cravats  and  ribbons,  but 
also  in  fabrics  for  upholstery  and  carpets  ;  it  is  used  also  for  passe- 
menterie (laces,  cords,  etc.),  for  lace  and  for  embroidered  articles. 

"Artificial  silks  found  on  the  market  come  chiefly  from  the 
French  or  foreign  factories  that  use  either  the  Chardonnet  nitro- 
cellulose process  (which  produces  1,700  tons  a  year),  or  the  am- 
moniate-of-copper  process  (1,125  tons  a  year).  Among  other 
processes,  only  the  viscose  process  has  any  industrial  interest  at 
present.  .  .  .  These  industrial  processes  have  as  a  common  prin- 


THE    LATEST  "RECORDING   PIANO"   REPRODUCING 


l.\ACTLY  AS    PLAYED. 


The  pianist  playing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  his  performance  is  recorded  by  dots  and  dashes  exactly 
reproducing  on  the  roll  of  paper  shown  in  the  left-hand  picture  the  music,  tempo,  and  expression. 
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ciple  the  production  of  silk  by  passing  cotton  cellulose,  dissolved 
in  an  appropriate  reagent,  through  a  spinner.  A  new  process — 
that  of  casein  silk — tried  in  190S,  is  based  on  quite  another  prin- 
ciple. By  precipitating  casein  with  acids  from  its  alkaline  solu- 
tions, more  or  less  solid  threads  are  obtained. 

"The  artificial-silk  industry  comes  at  a  moment  when  the  demand 
for  natural  silk  has  considerably  increased.  In  1906  Europe  and 
America  had  almost  completely  exhausted  the  Chinese  markets. 
The  weather  conditions  of  the  year  1907  had  been  exceptionally 
good  for  the  raising  of  silkworms  ;  so  good  that  the  crop  of  cocoons 
was  greater  by  one-fifth  than  tint  of  1906.  The  value  of  raw  silk 
and  of  silken  fabrics  exported  from  China  in  1906  amounted  to 
$58,500,000;  in  1907  it  had  increased  to  $72,400,000." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Liti:k.\kv  Digest. 


THE  GREATEST  BEAST   OF  PREY 

THE  largest  of  the  huge  fiesh-eating  lizards,  or  dinosaurs,  of 
the  cretaceous  period,  whose  skeleton  now  graces  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York,  was,  according 
to  The  American  Museum  Journal  (New  York,  January),  "the 
largest  beast  of  prey  that  ever  lived."  This  particular  genus  has 
been  christened  the  "  Tyrannosaur. "     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  Forty  feet  in  length,  with  huge  and  massive  skull,  the  jaws  four 
feet  long  armed  with  sharply 
pointed  teeth  each  projecting 
from  two  to  six  inches  from  the 
socket,  this  monster  is  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  carniv- 
orous animal  that  ever  inhabited 
the  land. 

"The  Museum  has  been  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  securing  three 
skeletons  of  this  rare  dinosaur. 
All  of  them  were  found  by  Mr. 
Barnum  Brown  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vertebrate  Paleontology 
on  different  expeditions.  .  .  . 
The  rock  in  which  these  skeletons 
were  found  is  a  loosely  cemented 
sandstone,  but  the  skeletons 
themselves  are  partly  or  wholly 
encased  in  great  concretionary 
masses  of  flinty  hardness.  Ex- 
tracting the  bones  uninjured  from 
these  iron-hard  concretions  is  a 
slow  and  difficult  task  and  is  not 
yet  complete  on  the  third  and  finest  of  the  ^kel  tons.  The  skull 
and  jaws  and  the  pelvis  and  hind  limbs  of  the  second  skeleton 
have  been  restored  and  mounted  in  the  hall.  .  .  .  The  skull  and 
jaws  of  the   third  and  finest  skeleton  of  the  Tyrannosaur   have 


WORKING  ON   THE  SKULL  OF  THE   TVRANNOSAURUS 

Quarry  forty  miles  south  of  Glasgow,  Montana. 


MOUNTED    SKULL  OK   THE    TVRANNOSAURUS    IN    THE   MUSEUM. 

recently  been  placed  in  a  case  beside  them.  This  specimen, 
which  is  the  first  really  complete  skull  of  a  carnivorous  dinosaur 
known  to  science,  is  of  inestimable  scientific  value.  It  is  beyond 
question  the  most  impressive  dinosaur  skull  ever  found  and  pre- 
sents several  unusual  features,  notably  the  distinct  sutures  which 

clearly   define   every   element  of 
the    skull  and   the   definite    size 

and  position  of  the  orbit 

"There  is  no  living  beast  of 
prey  that  compares  with  the  great 
carnivorous  dinosaurs  or  which, 
habitually  attacks  the  largest  her- 
bivorous animals.  The  lion  and 
the  tiger  prey  upon  the  medium- 
sized  and  smaller-hoofed  ani- 
mals ;  they  do  not  usually  molest 
the  great  'pachyderms'  (the  ele- 
phant and  the  rhinoceros),  and 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
these  giant  ungulates  is  checked 
by  other  means.  But  during  the 
Age  of  Reptiles  it  was  different. 
The  Allosaurus  of  the  Jurassic, 
the  Tyrannosaurus  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, were  fitted  by  nature  to 
attack  and  prey  upon  the  largest 
of  their  herbivorous  contempo- 
raries ;  and  the  size  and  power  of 
their  weapons  for  attack  far  surpass  anything  seen  among  modern 
carnivores  or  those  of  the  Age  of  Mammals.  Conversely  the 
largest  herbivorous  dinosaurs  wore  armor  or  weapons  for  defense 
much  heavier  and  more  powerful  than  can  be  found  among  the 
great  pachyderms  of  modern  times,  whose  thick  skin  is  mainly  a 
protection  against  accidental  injury  or  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
great  horns  and  bony  neck-frill  of  Triceratops  and  the  armor- 
plated  head  and  body  of  Ankylosaurus  were  developed  no  doubt 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  huge  Tyrannosaur.  Other  contempo- 
rary dinosaurs  like  Trachodoti  were  unarmored  but  were  evidently 
adapted  to  a  more  amphibious  life  and  sought  refuge  in  swimming 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  great  enemy.  Others  again  of  much 
smaller  size  were  agile  and  active  and  probably  escaped  by  su- 
perior speed." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 


Illiutration*  osed  by  conrtea;  of  the  American  Muaeum  of  Natural  HUtory,  New  York. 

BOXING    PELVIS  OF    TYRANNOSAURUS,  TWO   TONS   IN    WEIGHT. 

Big  Dry  Creek,  fifty  miles  south  of  Glasgow,  Montana. 


One  cent's  worth  of  electricity,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
in  an  article  abstracted  by  The  Scientific  American,  will  "make  four  cups  of 
coffee,  or  cook  a  steak,  or  boil  two  quarts  of  water,  or  make  a  Welsh-rarebit,  or 
operate  a  seven-inch  frying-pan  for  twelve  minutes,  or  an  electric  griddle  for 
eight  minutes,  or  an  electric  broiler  for  six  minutes,  or  run  a  sewing-machine  for 
three  hours,  or  an  electric  flat-iron  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  a  luminous  radiator  for 
eight  minutes,  or  a  heating-pad  for  two  hours,  or  a  foot-warmer  for  fifteen  minutes, 
or  a  massage-machine  for  four  hours,  or  a  curling-iron  once  a  day  for  two  weeks, 
or  a  dentist's-drill  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  an  electric  piano-player  for  an< 
hour,  or  vulcanize  a  patch  on  an  automobile  tire,  or  keep  a  big  glue-pot  hot  for 
an  hour,  or  brand  electrically  one  hundred  and  fifty  hams,  or  raise  a  passengre 
elevator  five  stories  a  minute,  or  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water 
one  hundred  feet  high,  or  raise  ten  tons  twelve  feet  high  in  less  than  one 
minute." 
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JEWISH   ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JESUS 

THE  Jews  witliin  recent  years  have  changed  their  attitude  to- 
ward Jesus.  While  not  acknowledging  him  as  Christ  (the 
Messiah)  they  recognize  him  as  a  prophet,  and  a  successor  to  the 
prophets  of  the  old  dispensation.  Many  of  them  would  tear  out 
the  l)lank  leaf  tliat  separates  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament. 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
LION    GATE    AT  MYCEN^. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Chautauquao." 

FUNERARY   MONUMENT   IN   AYAZAEN. 


The  Mycenean  sate,  built  by  the  Etruscans,  shows  evidence  of  being  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 

Hittite  gateway  at  Ayazaen. 

Sucl)  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar,  Dr.  Isidor 
Singer,  who  writes  as  follows  in  T/ie  North  American  Review 
(New  York) : 

"  In  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  so-called  Jewish  converts  in  Austria  and  Germany — there  are 
very  few  of  these  pseudo  neo-Christians  in  Russia,  and  almost 
none  in  otlier  parts  of  Europe  or  on  this  continent — enter  the 
Church  for  merely  selfish  reasons,  a  Jewish  wit  offered  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  them  :  'A  Jewish  convert  is  one  who  pretends  to 
believe  in  dogmas  and  to  follow  traditions  which  the  educated 
Christian  himself  is  gradually  abandoning.'  I  know  this  statement 
will  be  a  hard  blow  to  those  pious  Christian  souls  who  contribute 
to  the  Jewish  missions;  but  there  is  consolation  for  the  millions 
of  genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  the  other  fact  that  thousands, 
yea,  tens  of  thousands,  of  educated  and  noble-minded  Jews  in  our 
day,  while  firmly  standing  upon  the  monotheistic  platform  of  the 
Synagog,  are  gradually  giving  up  the  attitude  of  their  forefathers 
toward  the  central  figure  of  Christianity — which  was  a  pathetic 
mingling  of  ignorance,  antipathy,  and  fear. 

"  I  can  bear  witness  to  tlii's  momentous  change  from  my  own 
personal  experience.  When  I  was  a  boy — that  is,  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  years  ago — in  my  little  native  town  in  Moravia,  had 
my  father  or  any  other  member  of  the  congregation  heard  the  name 
of  Jesus  uttered  from  the  pulpit  of  our  synagog,  he  would  have  im- 
mediately left  tlie  building  in  indignation,  and  the  rabbi  would 
have  been  summarily  dismissed.  To-day,  however,  it  is  not  strange 
in  many  synagogs,  especially  in  this  country,  to  hear  sermons 
preached  eulogizing  this  same  Jesus." 

This  change  in  Jewish  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  has  been  confirmed  in  a  very  striking  manner  as  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Singer  in  the  following  words  : 

"In  1890,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  I.  PC.  Funk,  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  Jewish  theologians,  historians,  and  philosophers  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  were  circularized  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining what  some  of  the  representative  contemporary  Jews 
have  to  say  about  Jesus  and  liis  teachings.  Twenty-six  gentlemen 
participated  in  the  symposium:  12  tiieologians  (6  American,  6 
European);    7  students   of   religion,  historians,    philosophers  (i 


American,  6  European) ;  and  7  prominent  laymen  (4  American,  3 
European).  The  chairman  of  this  little  Sanhedrin  was  Dr.  K. 
Kohler,  the  leading  Jewish  theologian  of  the  American  continent 
and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

Dr.  Kohler  himself,  in  answer  to  the  question,  replied  that  "Jesus 
the  living  man,  a  paragon  of  piety,  humility,  and  self -surrender," 
presents  to  "the  Jew  of  to-day"  "an  inspiring  ideal  of  matchless 
beauty."  "The  long-hoped-for  reconcilia- 
tion between  Judaism  and  Christianity," 
says  Professor  Jastrow,  of  Pennsylvania 
University,  will  come  when  once  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  shall  have  become  the  axioms 
of  human  conduct."  "Jesus  is  soul  of  our 
soul  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  declares  Max 
Nordau,  the  famous  author  of  the  pessimis- 
tic "Degeneration."  "Putting  aside  the 
Messianic  mission,  this  man  is  ours."  "He 
was  the  heir  and  continuator  of  the  old 
prophets  of  Israel,"  says  Dr.  Theodore 
Reinach,  formerly  president  of  the  Socidti 
des  Etudes  Juives.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  ob- 
serves:  "We  Jews  honor  and  revere  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  we  do  our  own  prophets  that 
preceded  him." 

Commenting    on    these    statements     Dr. 
Singer  speaks  as  follows  : 

"A  new  theology  is  knocking  at  the  pul- 
pits of  priest,  pastor,  and  rabbi.     Every  one 
of  them  feels  the  old  theological  platform 
giving  away  under  his  feet.    The  hour  seems 
to  be  at  hand  when  Roman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jew,  and  whoever  believes  in  one 
personal  God  and  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  gather  about  the  same  monotheistic  banner.     Are 
we  Jews  ready  to  claim  the  New  Testament,  which  was  written  in 
an  Aramaic  idiom,  written  almost  entirely  upon  the  soil  of  Pales- 
tine by  Hebrew  writers  for  a  mainly  Hebrew  audience — are  we 
ready  to  claim  this  work  as  a  continuance  of  the  Old  Testament, 
tearing  out  the  white  leaf    which    separates    Malachi   from   St. 
Matthew  ?  " 

This  work  of  uni6n  can  best  be  begun  here,  for  several  reasons 

thus  stated  : 

"No  other  Jewish  community  on  earth  is  so  well  qualified  to 
start  on  this  work  of  salvation  for  the  house  of   Israel  and  for 


HlTTlTE   RELIEF  CARVING  AT    BOGHAZ-KEUI. 

Here  is  seen  the  most  ancient  use  of  the  lion  as  the  symbol  of  physical 
superiority  and  the  double  eagle  typifying  supernatural  control. 

humanity  at  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  kaleido- 
scopic composition  of  the  Jewries  of  the  entire  globe.  In  order  to 
inaugurate  its  great  spiritual  world-mission,  it  will  only  have  to 
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modify  its  central  religious  dogma  so  as  to  read  :  'Hear  not  only 
O  Israel,  but  all  humanity,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One  God.'" 


THE   RUSSIAN    COAT- 
OF-ARMS, 

A  symbol  derived  from 
the  Hittites  and  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders. 


ART   OWED  TO  THE  HITTITES 

TH  E  double-headed  eagle  that  one  sees  in  the  arms  of  Germany^ 
Austria,  and  Russia  seems  to  have  as  ancient  a  lineage  as 
any  that  can  be  claimed  for  a  national  symbol.  It  goes  back  to 
the  art  of  the  Hittites,  that  people  of  Biblical  record  who  stand  as 
the  most  enticing  of  fata  morgana  to  religious  archeologists.     This 

is  not  the  only  feature  of  their  art  to  be 
found  in  more  modern  use.  The  claim  is 
made  by  Prof.  Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  of  Vassal 
College,  who  writes  in  the  January  Chau- 
tauqiiaii,  that  the  lion,  used  as  a  symbol 
in  much  Italian  architecture  built  by  the 
Masonic  gilds  known  as  the  Comacine 
masters,  also  has  its  origin  in  the  dim  pasts 
of  Hittite  architecture.  Such  at  least  is  the 
implication  of  Hittite  remains. 

These  things,  it  is  asserted,  make  us  look 
upon  the  Hittites  as  the  "originators  of  an 
individual  and  vigorous  art,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  lasting."  It  is  even  main- 
tained that  art  history  must  be  rewritten  in  order  to  give  credit  to 
this  people  for  the  earliest  use,  if  not  the  invention,  of  artistic 
elements  that  have  become  lasting  and  wide-spread.  They  were, 
in  fact,  "the  mediating  influence  between  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
in  the  East  and  Greece,  Etruria,  and  Rome  in  the  West."  The 
Hittite  reliefs  at  Boghaz-keui  represent  the  deities  as  being  "sup- 
ported by  the  symbols  of  temporal  and  mystic  power."  The 
lion,  king  of  beasts,  observes  the  writer,  "represented  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way  the  idea  of  physical  superiority."  The 
double-headed  eagle  presents  "the  idea  of  supernatural  control." 
We  read  : 

"  As  the  eagle,  the  monarch  of  birds,  soars  above  the  head  of 
man,  even  toward  the  sun,  so  the  deity  that  is  believed  to  be  the 
master  of  the  mysterious  forces  of  the  heavens  is  pictured  as  sup- 
ported by,  not  a  single,  natural  eagle,  but  by  one  with  two  heads, 
endowed  with  the  ability  for  gathering  experience  from  the  past 
and  forecasting  the  future,  a  pictograph  of  omniscience." 

The  symbol  was  adopted  by  the  Turkoman  princes,  introduced 
in  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  and  became  in  time  the  emblem  of 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The  writer 
proceeds : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  when  the  early 
Christians  were  developing  their  ikonography  and  desired  to  ex- 
press the  significance  of  the  various  gospels  in  pictorial  form,  they 
represented  Mark  as  a  lion,  because  the  story  of  Christ's  life  re- 
lated by  Mark  laid  especial  emphasis  upon  his  earthly  power. 
John,  presenting  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Savior,  is  symbolized 
as  an  eagle. 

"The  animal  form  once  employed  in  religious  representation  and 
expressing  the  content  of  strength,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  early  in- 
troduced in  the  columnar  fabric.  It  was  appropriate  to  the  imagery 
of  the  builders  and  had  a  certain  fierce  decorative  value  in  a 
country  where  wild  beasts  were  common.  The  persistency  of 
artistic  tradition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  way  this  curious  form  has 
been  transmitted  from  nation  to  nation,  long  ago  having  lost  its 
significance  in  imagery,  but  ever  striking  in  effect.  The  Assyrians 
carved  it  on  their  decorative  reliefs  and  the  Etruscans  carried  it  to 
Italy.  The  portal  of  the  Romanesque  cathedral  at  Verona  exhibits 
its  employment  in  this  transitional  style.  In  both  the  lower  and 
upper  colonnades  of  the  entrance  broadly  treated  grotesques  sup- 
port small  Corinthianesque  columns.  All  through  Northern  and 
Eastern  Italy,  during  this  period,  this  imported  Hittite  motif  was 
frequently  used.  The  designing  of  ecclesiastical  furniture,  such 
as  pulpits,  provided  an  opportunity  for  introducing  this  seemingly 
popular  theme.  Typical  of  a  number  of  Byzanto-Romanesque 
examples  is  the  very  decorative  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  at  Ravello, 


executed  1200  a.d.  The  realistic  Southern  .school  of  carving  is 
responsible  for  the  lifelike  rendering  of  the  lions.  The  tortionals 
(twisted  columns)  are  resplendent  with  brilliant  glass  mosaic. 
Inlays  of  mosaic  of  a  guiiloche  pattern  embellish  the  parapet. 
This  detail,  as  well  as  the  lectern  eagle  support  and  the  columns 
with  the  striding  lion  bases,  was  of  Hittite  origin.  The  Prior's 
Door  of  Ely  Cathedral,  England,  illustrates  the  introduction  of 
the  Hittite  column  form  into  English  Norman  work.  The  Prior's 
Door  is  a  good  example  of  that  period  of  the  English  Norman 
during  which  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  the  Italianized  Saxon 
of  Eastern  England. 

"In  Italy,  again,  the  pulpit  that  Nicolas  Pi.sano  carved  for  the 
Baptistry  of  Pisa  gave  Renaissance  expression  to  the  ancient 
Hittite  theme." 

'^'he  Hittites,  it  has  been  proved,  used  the  composition  which 
employs  the  two  lions  rampant  familiar  to  students  from  the  Gate 
of  the  Lionesses  at  Mycenae.  Tlie  writer  goes  back  into  a  remoter 
past  for  the  origin  of  this  motif : 

"Tiie  animals  are  represented  in  low  relief,  standing  on  either 
side  of  an  engaged  Minoan  column,  their  fore  legs  resting  upon  a 


TORCH    OK   CATHKIJKAI.    OK    \  ERONA, 

Showing  in  the  base  of  tlie  cohiniiis  the  development  by  the  Italian 
builders  of  the  lion  motif  of  the  Hittites. 

high  plinth.  Phrygian  reliefs  at  Arslan  Kaia  show  the  Mothei 
Goddess  between  rampant  lions  and  at  Ayazaen  a  colossal  carv. 
ing  represents  two  threatening  lions,  their  front  paws  resting  upon 
the  lintel  of  the  tomb  entrance,  as  tho  on  a  plinth.  Between  them 
rises  a  vertical  engaged  shaft  apparently  crowned  with  a  capital. 
The  absence  of  inscriptions  renders  the  datmg  of  the  work  uncer- 
tain, but  what  is  significant  is  that  the  work  exists  in  the  region 
that  was  under  Hittite  domination  from  1200  to  Soo  is.c.  and  the 
assumption  is  warranted  that  the  form  is  a  continuance  of  a  more 
ancient  Hittite  type  which  had  its  origin  in  the  naturalistic  religion 
of  that  people. 

"Archeologists  are  on  the  continual  lookout  for  the  discovery  of 
a  bilingual  inscription  that  will  throw  a  light  upon  Hittitology  as 
the  Rosetta  stone  did  upon  the  hieroglyphic  literature  of  Egypt. 
The  researches  of  Professor  Jensen  have  demonstrated  with  a  good 
deal  of  surety  that  the  modern  Armenian  is  the  survival  of  the 
ancient  Hittite  tongue.  For  almost  everything  that  is  known  in 
the  Hittite  language  is  Old  Armenian  in  form." 
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WON   FROM  THE  STAGE  BY  THE 
SALVATION   ARMY 

A  STORY  from  Germany  of  the  recent  conversion  of  the  popu- 
lar singing  actress,  Frau  Hedvvig  Wangel,  recalls  in  some 
respects  the  story  of  Peg  Woffington  as  told  by  Charles  Reade,  or 
in  broader  outlines  that  of  George  Moore's  operatic  heroine,  Eve- 
lyn Inness.  Frau  Wangel,  says  The  War  Cry  (New  York),  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  stage  favorites  of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and 

other  German  cities.  She  is 
said  to  be  an  actress  of 
great  emotional  powers,  her 
talent  having  won  her  "ad- 
miration of  the  best  class 
wherever  she  has  appeared." 
Last  August  she  went  by 
chance  to  a  Salvation-Army 
meeting.  The  usual  invita- 
tion was  given,  and  "  Frau 
Wangel,  who  had  been 
strangely  moved  by  the  sim- 
ple yet  eloquent  words  of 
the  speaker,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  come  forward."  She 
then  fell  upon  her  knees,  con- 
tinues this  narrative,  "and 
offered  up  an  impassioned 
prayer  for  forgiveness  and 
acceptance.  The  scene  was 
a  surprize  to  her  friends,  but 
the  brilliant  and  talented 
actress  was  never  so  much  in 
earnest."     We  read  further  : 


Courtesy  of  "  The  War  Cry. 

FRAU    HEDWIG  WANGEL, 

A  German  opera-singer  who  has  re- 
nounced the  stage  after  her  conversion  at 
a  Salvation-Army  meeting. 


"  Naturally,  the  conversion 
of  Hedwig  Wangel,  the  pop- 
ular actress,  created  a  sen- 
sation not  only  in  Frank- 
fort, but  in  other  German 
cities.  On  August  31  she  went  to  Munich,  where  she  had  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  at  a  leading  theater.  Three  days  later  she 
went  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  announced  to  play  the  role  of 
Martha.  These  engagements  she  felt  compelled  to  fill,  as  they 
had  been  previously  arranged  and  could  not  be  canceled  without 
serious  trouble  and  loss.  Meanwhile,  her  every  thought  was  of 
her  new  spiritual  experience,  which  brought  with  it  a  certain  re- 
ligious exaltation.  She  felt  impelled,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  cut 
loose  from  the  stage.  Her  friends  and  her  husband  opposed  this, 
but  she  swept  their  objections  aside.  Her  decision  brought  about 
a  temporary  domestic  separation ;  but  she  had  seen  a  new  light 
and  had  resolved  to  follow  it  at  whatever  cost.  'After  that  last 
performance  of  "Faust,"'  she  said,  'I  left  the  stage,  never  again 
to  enter  the  temple  of  my  art,  as  I  have  now  consecrated  myself 
to  God.' 

"In  a  remarkable  farewell  letter  to  her  fellow  artists,  Frau 
Wangel  gave  a  new  revelation  of  the  change  that  had  been  wrought 
in  her  heart  and  life  by  the  converting  and  transforming  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  these  former  colleagues  she  wrote,  in 
substance : 

"'My  dear  Friends  :  Peace  be  with  you  !  This  is  a  thing  which 
you  should  recall  whenever  you  think  of  me.  When  you  speak  of 
me,  your  words  will  not  have  the  same  sound  as  in  the  past.  If 
in  the  past  I  have  fought  for  truth  with  means  that  were  tainted, 
I  ask  you  now,  the  friends  and  colleagues  of  my  shameful  voca- 
tion, not  to  take  it  as  an  example.  Truth  does  not  come  to  us  by 
human  efforts  ;  it  is  of  God  alone,  and  the  Bible  is  his  holy  Word.' 
"  She  did  not  wish  'to  write  a  thesis,'  the  letter  explained.  She 
knew  that  in  every  man's  breast  there  is  a  cry  for  deliverance  from 
vice,  for  liberation  from  the  chains  of  error  and  sin,  and  a  desire 
to  learn  the  mysteries  which  surround  us.  Even  Nietzsche  had 
exprest  this  desire  when  he  declared  that  eternity  alone  could  con- 
tain the  noblest  joys  of  which  the  human  heart  could  conceive." 


JOURNALISM  ACCORDING  TO  CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

CHRISTIAN  Science  has  led  its  adherents  to  look  upon  the 
modern  newspaper  in  a  way  entirely  different  from  what 
they  did  "in  the  old  thought."  "Anything  like  the  exploitation  of 
evil  is  so  foreign  to  their  religious  teachings,"  says  Judge  John  D. 
Works  in  The  Christian  Scietice  Journal  (Boston,  January),  that 
"the  publication  of  sensational  items  detailing  disorders  of  any 
kind,  grates  upon  their  sensibilities."  Christian  Scientists,  along 
witli  others,  "desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,"  but  "when  one 
takes  up  his  paper  in  the  morning  and  sees  the  flaunting  head-lines 
designed  to  attract  attention  to  the  crimes,  accidents,  strife,  dis- 
cord, and  misfortunes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours,  he  feels  like  laying  the  paper  aside  and  living  in 
ignorance,  if  it  is  necessary  to  see  these  things  in  order  to  be  in- 
formed." The  writer  confesses  to  a  form  of  optimism  that  is  not 
wide-spread.     Thus : 

"We  live  in  the  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  publishers 
of  newspapers  will  learn  that  it  is  unwise  and  unprofitable  to  make 
public  the  crimes,  misfortunes,  and  misery  of  the  world.  Many 
of  them  deplore  what  they  consider  the  necessity  for  publishing 
these  things,  but  they  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  because  the 
people  want  this  kind  of  news ;  therefore  the  paper  which  fails  to 
supply  this  want  must  fail.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  feelings  of  the  reading  public. 
Is  it  true  ?  If  it  is,  who  but  the  newspapers  have  fed  and  cultivated, 
if  not  created,  this  morbid  perverted  taste  and  desire  for  sensational 
news?  It  must  be  conceded  that  such  publications  can  benefit  no 
one,  unless  it  be  the  publisher,  and  that  only  in  a  purely  commer- 
cial way,  for  if  the  reading  of  such  news  is  demoralizing  to  the 
reader,  as  it  surely  is,  it  can  be  no  less  so  to  the  publisher — a  pen- 
alty too  great  merely  for  the  purpose  of  material  gain 

"Occasionally  a  protest  arises  against  this  kind  of  news  and  the 
management  of  newspapers  in  general,  and  in  some  instances  the 
protester,  in  the  person  of  some  reformer  or  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, has  for  one  day  been  allowed  to  publish  and  manage  a  certain 
newspaper,  and  dictate  what  it  shall  contain,  as  an  example  of 
what  it  should  be.  That  is  good  for  one  day,  but  it  is  futile  as  an 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  publications  that  come  from  the 
press.  The  day  following  the  paper  returns  ,to  its  wallow  and 
continues,  as  its  publishers  believe,  to  make  money  by  degrading 
the  paper  and  those  who  furnish  the  articles,  as  well  as  its  readers, 
by  spreading  abroad  evil  and  devastating  news  that  should  be 
completely  supprest  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  protection  of 
those  whose  misfortunes  are  thus  exposed.  Just  lately,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  public  press,  a  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  been  granted  this  privilege  of  publishing  one 
of  the  papers  of  that  city  for  one  day,  to  show  how  a  newspaper 
should  be  run,  an  experience  which  will  serve  to  advertise  the 
paper  and  the  minister  and  his  church,  if  nothing  more." 

The  writer  naturally  turns  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston)  as  an  exemplar  of  what  a  paper  should  be.  As  a  paper 
"which  contains  nothing  that  can  distress  or  bring  shame  or  sor- 
row to  any  person  written  about,  or  convey  evil  suggestion  or  hurt- 
ful information  to  any  of  its  readers,"  it  is  declared  a  success.  It 
differs  from  its  fellow  journals  "only  in  that  it  strives  to  include 
in  its  columns  such  information  as  its  readers  should  know  and 
remember,  and  to  exclude  the  things  they  should  never  hear,  or 
should  seek  to  forget  if  they  have  already  heard  them."     Further  : 

"  It  is  often  claimed  for  newspapers  that  they  are  great  educators, 
a  claim  which  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  because  of  a  woful  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  sincerity  of  the  information  they 
impart,  even  when  it  is  instructive  or  enlightening  in  its  character. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  most  of  the  information  it  imparts  had 
much  better  not  be  taken  in  at  all,  and  its  character  as  an  educator 
of  the  public  is  greatly  marred.  Doubtless  there  are  many  journal- 
ists, upright  and  sincere  men,  who  would  welcome  the  day  when 
they  could  exclude  from  their  columns  all  such  objectionable  mat- 
ter as  we  have  been  considering,  and  thus  enter  upon  the  true  and., 
elevating  work  of  the  newspaper." 
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OUR   HUMOR   FALSELY  SO-CALLED 

IN  spite  of  all  our  reputation  for  humor — American  humor— it 
seems  that  we  haven't  and  never  have  had  the  real  thing. 
We  have  had  a  variety  of  professional  jokers  who  have  skimmed 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  life  and  picked  up  odds  and  ends  of 
action,  incident,  character,  and  foible  to  crack  jokes  about.  All 
these  jokes  die  with  the  thing  that  suggested  them  and  our  humor 
as  a  body  of  literature  is  a  collection  of  dead-and-dry  bones.  This 
is  putting  crudely  what  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  puts  more  grace- 
fully in  a  recent  book  called  "The  Wine  of  the  Puritans,"  which 
takes  a  glance  at  many  of  our  problems  of  life  and  literature — our 
humor  being  one  of  them.  But  Mr.  Brooks  isn't  at  all  discouraged 
over  the  fact  that  we  haven't  the  real  thing  so  far.  He  is  "per- 
fectly sure  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  an  age  of  satire,"  and  "the 
great  satirist  will  show  us  that  we  are  nearly  as  big  and  strong  as 
we  supposed  ourselves  " — only  "he  will  teach  us  to  be  quiet  about 
it."  This  humorist,  it  appears,  is  to  appropriate  the  right  to  make 
all  the  noise,  for,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  "he  will  laugh  so  loud  at  things 
American  that  the  whole  continent  shall  hear  him."  Then  "when 
he  has  got  us  all  into  his  good-humored,  fatherly  confidence,  he 
will  show  us  what  a  big  overgrown  rowdy  we  have  been."  The 
men  whom  we  have  before  this  looked  upon  as  humorists,  it  seems, 
"don't  carry  on  the  great  tradition  of  humor."  Mr.  Brooks 
goes  on : 

"As  a  general  thing  they  don't  depend  upon  being  true  to  life, 
upon  creating  characters  that  strike  us  because  they  are  so  absurdly 
true,  as  upon  whiling  away  the  time  with  puns  and  conundrums 
and  all  sorts  of  extravagant  conceits  (like  'Captain  Stormfield's 
Visit  to  Heaven')  which  strike  us  because  they  are  so  absurdly 
untrue.  The  great  tradition  of  humor  is  to  play  through  life  in- 
terpreting our  days  to  us.  In  our  humor  we  seek  not  life  itself, 
but  a  refuge  from  life — not  something  that  will  make  our  days  more 
fresh  and  real  to  us,  but  something  that  will  transport  us  some- 
where, anywhere  to  make  us  happily  forget  our  days.  Not  only 
does  the  present  moment  seem  less  desirable  than  any  other 
moment,  but  we  spurn  any  kind  of  thought  that  will  make  the  pres- 
ent desirable.  So  our  humor  is  not  the  humor  of  ^jrtraction  from 
life  but  of  ^/'j-traction  from  life. 

"Well,  certainly  the  humor  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Addison,  and 
Thackeray  is  largely  a  comment  on  principles  and  traits  of  un- 
changing human  nature.  Very  often  it  serves  to  satirize  a  tem- 
porary overemphasis  of  certain  human  tendencies,  or  to  speak  the 
special  humors  of  a  single  race.  But  in  the  main  it  seeks  to  pic- 
ture man  as  in  all  times  and  places  he  ought  to  be,  by  leading  be- 
fore a  kind  of  high  court  of  genial  justice  men  and  measures  that 
stand  for  what  man  ought  not  to  be.  It  cuts  away  all  variations 
from  the  normal  type. 

"And  the  humorist  ought  to  make  people  not  only  see  but  love 
what  is  true  and  normal. 

"Yes,  he  ought  to  have  a  perception  of  the  truth  not  in  the  mind 
merely,  with  its  logical  realization  that  what  is  normal  is  also  use- 
ful to  the  general  good,  but  that  perception  of  the  heart  also  which 
is  the  final  blossom  of  a  long  evolution  of  dead  minds  sadly  famil- 
iar in  their  day  with  the  weakness  and  error  that  lead  men  aside. 
It  will  convince  people  i  ot  merely  because  it  is  just,  but  because 
its  justice  is  tempered  with  an  understanding  of  the  ways  and  tlie 
delights  of  injustice. 

"But  our  humor  is  a  kind  which  has  neither  past  nor  future,  but 
only  the  moment  of  its  flash,  a  humor  not  sprung  from  genial  soil 
nor  reflecting  the  tears  and  smiles  of  dead  generations,  not  the 
humor  of  sentiment  or  pathos — it  is  a  humor  of  light  rather  than 
heat,  a  humor  of  the  pure  intelligence,  so  harsh  that  if  it  exprest 
an  enduring  mood  it  would  be  cynical.  It  is  often  what  we  call 
dry  humor — the  kind  which  rustles  through  a  man's  lips  without 
being  tinged  with  blood  from  his  heart,  flaring  up  electrically  for 
its  occasion  and  subsiding  gray  and  chilly,  scintillating  out  of  a 
sordid  background,  a  humor  of  shifts  and  grit,  common  sense  and 
bitter  pluck.  It  implies  nothing,  it  indicates  no  philosophy  of  life. 
It  fits  the  need  of  the  moment  and  passes  with  the  moment." 

Even  as  our  humor  has  "drifted  apart  and  ceased  to  be  an  ex- 


pression  of   life,"   so   our   "humorists    are    homeless,    nameless 
vagrants."     We  read  : 

"  Nameless  !  Yes,  that  is  a  very  significant  thing  about  them  all. 
They  never  write  under  their  own  names.  Mark  Twain,  Artemus 
Ward,  Josh  Billings,  Mr.  Dooley — they  have  never  spoken  through 
their  own  lips.  Each  creates  a  character  to  embody  his  philosophy 
as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  himself.     There  is  something 


VAN    WVCK    BROOKS. 

From  a  drawing  by  J.  B.  Yeats. 

Mr.  Brooks  declares  that  our  humorists  "  hinge  their  wit  to  short 
moments  of  time,  never  commenting  on  life,  or  even  upon  American 
life,  as  it  is  permanently." 

very  odd  about  this,  for  these  few  names  represent  one  of  our  tra- 
ditions. I  should  say  that  nearly  a  hundred  American  wits  have 
spoken  through  masks  of  this  sort,  concealing  their  own  grim, 
laborious,  and  often  decidedly  unhumorous  personalities  behind 
them.  Think  of  Mozis  Addums  and  Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks 
and  Orpheus  C.  Ker  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  and  Bill  Arp.  All 
those  and  dozens  more  must  have  felt  either  that  there  lay  in  their 
humor  something  unworthy  of  their  own  respectable  names — David 
Ross  Locke,  Seba  Smith,  and  the  like — or  else  that  such  ordinary 
names  were  not  worthy  of  their  humor.  But  I  think  that  humor 
ought  not  to  be  a  respecter  of  names. 

"Their  humor  is  in  some  way  apart  from  themselves.  And  then 
again,  they  are  not  attached  to  any  corner  of  the  soil.  They  have 
no  homes.  They  apparently  have  no  ancestors.  They  wander 
about  from  New  York  to  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  jesting  about 
anything  that  comes  to  tiieir  notice  as  if  they  had  dropt  from  the 
skies.     They  have  no  connection  with  anything. 

"And  then  again,  they  never  comment  on  life  in  general,  but  only 
on  the  event  of  the  moment  that  comes  and  goes — and  when  the 
event  passes,  the  humor  passes  with  it.  You  would  be  suri)rized 
to  open  an  early  Dooley  book  and  find  how  many  of  the  es.says  are 
totally  unintelligible,  because  in  their  day  they  depended  upon  the 
vivid  presence  of  certain  events  whicli  are  quite  forgotten.  An 
almost  countless  number  of  war-time  humorists  were  utterly  for- 
gotten thirty  years  ago  for  just  this  reason.  ...  It  reminds  me  of 
the  days  when  I  read  the  comedies  of  Phuitus  and  Terence — when- 
ever I  stumbled  on  a  particularly  difficult  problem  in  .syntax  I  knew 
it  was  a  joke.  But  there  is  a  difference,  for  Terence's  jokes  did 
not  depend  for  their  meaning  on  any  local  event  of  the  year  160 
K.c. — or  whenever  it  was,  but  were  perfectly  intelligible  as  long 
as  Latin  was  a  familiar  spoken  language.  Our  humorists  hinge 
their  wit  to  short  moments  of  time,  never  commenting  on  life,  or 
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even  upon  American  life,  as  it  is  permanently.  To  be  read  broad- 
cast across  one  decade  they  sacrifice  their  chance  of  being  read 
lengthwise  down  many  decades.  Josh  Billings  and  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby  will  live  not  as  humorists  but  as  minor  characters  of 
American  fiction.  VViiatever  truth  there  is  in  them  is  the  truth  of 
a  single  decade.     They  reflect  no  permanent  American  traits." 


BOOKSELLING  AS  A  LEARNED 
PROFESSION 

1'^HERE  arestill  people  left  to  lament  the  merging  of  the  book- 
store with  the  general  purveying  of  dry-goods  and  "notions." 
But  the  American  bookstore  of  its  palmiest  days,  when  it  encour- 
aged poets  and  writers  to  make  it  their  club,  can  hardly  boast  of 
such  traditions  as  a  Russian  writer  sets  forth  concerning  the  trade 

in  his  country.  It  is  rare, 
says  Mr.  Ivan  Narodny  in 
Tlie  Independent,  "  that  one 
could  not  find  in  a  provincial 
bookshop  something  by 
Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Scho- 
penhauer, Hugo,  Ibsen,  Poe, 
or  Emerson."  The  reproduc- 
tions of  Rembrandt,  Millet, 
Whistler,  Boecklin,  Repin, 
Verestchagin,  and  others, 
we  are  told,  are  also  com- 
monly kept  on  sale.  And 
one  always  finds  the  best 
Russian  authors  and  various 
editions  of  the  classics.  Mr. 
Narodny  tells  us  further 
that  the  Russian  bookseller 
is  usually  a  man  who  has 
l)een  in  the  university  or  col- 
lege, but  has  chosen  book- 
selling instead  of  a  profes- 
sional career.  This,  indeed, 
is  his  own  personal  history, 
IVAN  NARODNY,  in  addition   to  which    other 

Who  illustrates  the  mercurial  life  of  things  might  be  said.  He 
Russia  as  a  peaceful  bookseller  and  writer  ^^^g  jj^g  literary  associate  of 
turned  revolutionist  and  refugee. 

Gorky,  also  a  prime  mover 

in  the  Kronstadt  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  these  doings  he 
fied  to  Germany,  but  later  returned  to  Russia  to  help  rescue  a 
friend.  This  done,  he  again  escaped  and  is  now  a  political 
refugee  in  New  York.  The  more  pacific  part  of  his  career  is 
given  in  his  own  words: 

"I  became  a  bookseller  in  a  small  town  of  5,000  inhabitants 
after  I  had  been  a  writer  of  short  stories,  literary  critic,  and  essay- 
ist. My  bookshop  contained  over  5,000  books  of  various  sorts, 
about  600  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  about  200  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  great  Russian  and  European  painters,  etchings,  and 
small  drawings  by  local  artists. 

"My  annual  sales  were  from  10,000  to  12,000  rubles,  two-thirds 
of  which  came  from  the  books.  I  also  managed  all  the  song  re- 
citals, concerts,  and  other  public  entertainments  of  the  lown,  which 
I  considered  as  honorable  perquisites,  but  for  which  I  made  no 
charge.  This  is  customary  in  towns  of  this  size.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  in  the  larger  cities  like  Kieff,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

"Tho  the  greatest  number  of  my  customers  were  peasants,  petty 
officials,  and  teachers,  yet  I  disposed  of  books  of  high  literary 
merit  only.  I  sold  mostly  short  stories,  biographies,  dramas,  es- 
says, and  high-class  novels,  but  I  doubt  if  I  disposed  of  as  many  as 
twenty  sensational  love  stories  or  other  boulevard  fiction  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  None  of  my  customers  bought  a  sensational  book 
merely  as  such  or  because  of  its  decorative  external  appearance. 

"The  best  liked  Russian  books  during  the  time  I  was  in  trade 


were  the  short  stories  by  Tchekhoff,  the  novels  by  Dostoyefsky  and 
Korolenko,  the  essays  by  Tolstoy,  the  stories  by  Turgenef  and 
Shtchedrin,  the  poems  by  Lermontoff  and  Pushkin,  the  dramas  by 
Gogol,  Tchekhoff,  and  some  others.  The  most  appreciated  foreign 
playwrights  I  sold  were  Ibsen,  Lessing,  Hauptmann,  and 
Maeterlinck. 

"The  biographies  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  the  best-sellers  among  the  American  books.  Other  very 
popular  American  authors  among  my  customers  were  Cooper,  Poe, 
Longfellow,  Mark  Twain,  and  Emerson.  Some  of  the  living 
American  authors  well  known  in  Russia  are  Jack  London,  Mark 
Twain,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  Edwin  Markham. 

"Certain  of  the  Russian  publishers  have  tried  the  publication  of 
the  most  popular  American  novels,  but  they  have  entirely  failed, 
because  the  Russian  readers  feel  the  lack  of  such  psychological 
profoundness  or  ethical  tendency  as  they  have  been  educated  to 
expect  from  their  own  novelists." 


SUFFERINGS  OF  TENNYSON  AND  HOMER 

WITH  a  man  like  Andrew  Lang  on  the  watch  it  is  of  course 
folly  to  pretend  to  have  discovered  a  new  thing  or  to  have 
felt  a  new  feeling.  He  will  show  you  that  what  we  call  new  is 
really  but  a  commonplace  of  antiquity— stretcliing  as  far  back  as 
you  may  wish  to  go.  So  when  the  centenaries  of  last  year  seemed 
a  good  time  to  make  new  appraisements  of  old  reputations,  and 
some  of  these  reputations  came  in  for  a  good  shaking  up,  Mr.  Lang 
calmly  tells  us  that  Homer  had  the  same  treatment  from  the  gen- 
eration tliat  followed  him.  Mr.  Lang  admits  that  he  didn't  spend 
much  time  over  the  centenary  criticisms  of  Tennyson,  but  gathered 
in  a  general  way  that  he  was  a  "  much-overrated  poet,"  that  he  was 
"early  Victorian,"  "respectable,"  and  now  "generally  obsolete." 
He  saw  a  heading  of  an  article  which  appeared  to  be  a  protest 
against  some  well-meaning  attempt  to  "whitewash  Tennyson." 
Going  on  to  speak  out  on  this  point  of  the  new  aversion  to  Tenny- 
son and  some  others  Mr.  Lang  writes  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News  (January  i) : 

"  I  am  not  about  to  defend  that  great  poet,  being  fixt  in  the  faith. 
A  great  and  various  poet  he  was,  tho,  like  others,  subject  to  the 
influences  of  his  age  and  his  environment.  He  was  not  a  Socialist, 
a  profligate,  or  an  atheist ;  and,  like  Shakespeare,  he  was  a  lover 
of  England.  These  blemishes  can  not  be  denied,  and  by  Social- 
ists, atheists,  rowdies,  moralists  whose  cry  is,  'Down  with  our 
country,  right  or  wrong  !  '  they  can  not  be  forgiven. 

"But,  if  any  old-fashioned  admirer  of  Tennyson  is  pained  by  the 
derogatory  remarks  of  whipper-snappers,  he  may  take  comfort  in 
reflecting  that  this  bitter  reaction  against  a  favorite  poet  of  the 
previous  generation,  or,  indeed,  of  any  past  generation,  always 
does  occur.  I  have  read  that  Mr.  Swinburne  did  not  grant  him- 
self enough  poetic  license,  did  not  kick  up  his  heels  and  break 
bounds  as  much  as  a  poet  ought  to  do,  either  in  art  or  in  life.  It 
appears  that  the  late  M.  Paul  Verlaine  came  nearer  to  the  ideal. 
In  the  same  way,  with  the  generation  after  Byron,  with  Thackeray's 
generation,  came  a  reaction  against  Byron,  in  which,  later,  Mr. 
Swinburne  bore  an  active  part.  That  Humpty  Dumpty  not  all  the 
King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men  can  restore  to  a  pedestal  that 
was  but  a  little  lower  than  Shakespeare's.  Mr.  Pope  also  had  his 
catastrophe,  deserved  or  undeserved,  and  Shakespeare  is  now  felt 
by  men  of  genius  to  be  a  nuisance.  But  men  of  genius  are  not  yet 
a  majority,  and  I  am  not  anxious  about  Shakespeare." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lang,  going  serenely  on,  finds  it  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  say  that  "the  aversion  to  great  poets  of  past  generations  is 
not  peculiarly  modern."  Knowing  the  classics  as  well  as  he  does, 
he  "had  long  perceived  that  the  ancients  kicked  and  kicked  early 
and  late  and  resolutely,  against  'the  father  of  the  rest,'  against 
Homer."     Further: 

"A  strong  coterie  of  young  and  superior  persons  in  antiquity  de- 
cided that  Homer  was  a  superstitious  old  party  who  believed  in 
the  gods,  and  a  prejudiced  old  party  who  neglected  to  celebrate 
the  glories  of  the  Athenians  and  their  colonists  in  Asia,  the  lonians. 

"We  do  not  know  when  Homer  lived,  but  it  was  before  770  B.C. 
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At  about  that  date  the  young  poets  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  tlie 
Asian  coasts  set  up  a  contradictory  version  of  the  tale  of  Troy. 
Homer's  prime  favorite,  Ulysses,  was,  they  said,  a  coward,  a 
shirk,  an  envious  failure,  who  treacherously  murdered  a  hero  mucii 
superior  to  iiimself,  named  Palamedes,  of  whom  Homer  never 
mentions  the  iiighly  respectable  name.  Homer's  other  favorite, 
'Diomede,  was  represented,  by  the  new  young  men,  as  the  accom- 
plice of  Ulysses  in  murder;  while  Agamemnon  was  so  unpatriotic 

that  he  refused  to  gratify 
public  feeling  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  daughter  Iphigeneia, 
whose  very  name  is  unknown 
to  Homer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patriotic  kings  of 
early  Athens  were  always 
sacrificing  their  own  daugh- 
ters :  one  prince  sacrificed 
three  of  his  own  on  a  single 
occasion. 

"This  reaction,  then,  set 
in  as  early  as  770  B.C.  Un- 
luckily the  Greeks  at  large 
did  not  think  the  poems  of 
the  new  young  men  of  genius 
worth  preserving;  only  frag- 
ments of  them  survive ;  the 
rest  have  gone  where  the 
minor  poets  go. 

"Still,  the  anti-Homeric 
school  always  continued  to 
exist  in  a  subterranean,  for- 
gotten way.  They  main- 
tained that  the  true  story  of 
the  Trojan  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  really  great  epic  by 
the  aforesaid  Palamedes, 
who  was  unluckily  murdered 
while  angling,  or  was  stoned 
to  death  on  a  false  charge  of 
treason  (both  stories  were 
current)  in  the  last  year  of 
the  great  expedition.  This  poem  of  Palamedes  was  supprest  by 
.-\gamemnon,  but  the  sentiments  continued  to  find  expression  in 
the  works  of  the  new  school.  Philostratus  introduced  the  ghost 
of  Protesilaus  (the  first  man  slain  in  the  war),  complaining  that 
Homer  had  neglected  the  best  and  nefariously  boomed  the  worst 

of  the  heroes. 

"  The  Athenian  trage- 
dians were  of  a  similar 
opinion  ;  Ulysses  was  a 
bad  fellow,  but  .^schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides wrote  a  tragedy 
apiece  in  praise  of  the 
poetic  and  persecuted 
Palamedes.  Numbers  of 
pamphlets  were  written 
against  Homer.  They  are 
lost.  But  the  Romans, 
believing  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  the 
Trojans,  made  a  dead  set 
at  Homer's  Greeks,  and 
prose  histories  of  the  war, 
pretending  to  be  by  ac- 
tual spectators,  carried 
things  to  very  sad  lengths. 
Finally  all  the  tales  of 
these  enemies  of  Homer 
were  greedily  a.ssimilated 
by  the  poets  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and,  the  tradi- 
tion reaching  Shake- 
speare, he  made  Ajax  a 
monster  of  stupidity,  and 
Achilles  a  conceited  and  cowardly  bully.  Dr.  lirandes  guesses  that 
all  tliis  came  from  Shakespeare's  jealousy  of  Chapman.  Really  he 
only  threw  the  mud  long  prepared  by  the  reaction  against  Homer." 


Copyrighted  by  Elliot  i  Fry,  Luuaou. 
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One  ot  the  leading  writers  in  tlie 
new  field  of  physical  philosophy  called 
"eugenics." 


ARNOLD    BE.N.NfcTT, 

Who  excels  "in  common  sense  and  demo- 
cratic sympathy  "and  is  credited  with  producing 
"the  novel  of  the  year." 


LAST  YEAR'S  LITERARY  VINTAGE 

'  I  "HE  vintage  of  1909  in  the  field  of  British  and  American  let- 
-■-  ters  shows  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  American.  At  least 
this  is  how  one  literary  editor  sees  it.  Taking  the  wider  survey 
which  embraces  England,  "there  are  still  very  few  volumes  that 
one  desires  to  protect  against  the  moth  of  time."  The  stalls,  it  is 
.said,  are  not  crowded  with 
"real  books,  'books  which 
take  rank  in  our  life  with 
parents  and  lovers  and  pas- 
sionate experiences.""  It  is 
presumably  Mr.  Francis 
Hackett  who  speaks  thus  in 
The  J-^ri(iay  Literary  Re- 
I'iew  of  the  Chicago  E^'eii- 
hig  J't)s/,  since  he  is  the  re- 
sponsible voice  in  this  very 
interesting  supplement  that 
is  venturing  several  new  fea- 
tures ill  tlie  way  of  literary 
journalism.  Mr.  Hackett  is 
a  young  Dublin  writer  who 
has  lately  become  acclimated 
in  this  land.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  not  yet  entirely  found 
his  bearings  in  an  alien  soil, 
hence  we  may  perhaps  see 
the  literature  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  English  family 
bulking  smaller  in  the  gen- 
eral estimate.  He  is  not 
tender  with  the  writers  of 
"  best  sellers,"  saying  : 

"Who  wishes  to  recall  the 
best  sellers  ?  They  came,  they  sold,  they  are  forgotten.  Men  like 
Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Robert  \V.  Chambers  have  taken  their 
cash  for  1909  and  let  their  credit  go.  If  they  have  spread  wide, 
they  have  spread  thinly.  No  one  remembers  now  their  triumphs 
of  1905  or  1907.  Their  day  is  profitalile  but  brief,  and  in  com- 
parison with  more  sin- 
cere, more  realistic,  more 
austere  artists,  they  can 
expect  no  commendation. 

"William  Allen  White 
is  the  only  American 
whose  fiction  appears  to 
be  a  genuine  revelation  of 
life,  and  good  art.  But 
England  has  contributed 
at  least  half  a  dozen 
splendid  novels.  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  book,  'It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again,'  is 
not  finding  full  favor  with 
the  admirers  of  'Joseph 
Vance,'  yet  surely  this 
keen  and  humorous  nar- 
rative deserves  to  be 
taken  for  itself.  If  not 
the  brilliant  member  of 
the  family,  it  manages 
easily  to  repay  cultiva- 
tion. 'Fraternity,'  by 
John  Gal.sworthy,  has  a 
fidelity  to  modern  experi- 
ence,   a    remorseless   re- 


WILLIA.M    ALLEN    WHITE, 

Tlie  only  American,  says  a  Chicano 
writer,  "  wliose  fiction  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
uine revelation  of  life  and  good  art.'' 


NATHANIEL    SHALER, 


Who  left  behind  him  an  autobiography  that, 
like  Stanley's,  showed  "  fine  individuality  and 
port  of  empty,  selfish,  and     mora)  purpose." 

frustrated  lives,  that   re- 
pels many  people  on  the  simple  basis  of  their  egoism.     Mr.  Cjals- 
worthy  salivates  the  superficial  person,  but  he  is  tonic  for  the  sin- 
cere.    H.  G.  Wells  secured  great  but  not  inordinate  attention  with 
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•Tono-Bungaj-,'  a  novel  not  to  be  forgotten.  'Tono-Bungay '  is 
infinitely  more  intelligent,  more  perceptive,  more  apprehensive, 
and  comprehensive  than  the  ordinary  Victorian  classic.  It  can  be 
appreciated  best  by  those  who  enjoy  the  honest  inductions  of  a 
singularly  eager  mind.  As  a  narrative  it  has  exceptional  interest. 
If  it  lacks  anything  it  is  poetry,  meaning  by  poetry  'that  fine  par- 
ticle within  us  that  expands,  rarefies,  refines,  raises  our  whole 
being.'  Mr.  Wells  has  added  'Ann  Veronica,'  to  'Tono-Bungay  ' 
this  year  and  scored  a  second  success  of  almost  equal  dimension. 

"Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  waited  till  1909  to  give 'The  Old  Wives' 
Tale  '  to  Americans.  This  is  probably  the  novel  of  the  year.  Not 
possessing  one  idea  to  Mr.  Wells's  twenty,  Mr.  Bennett  yet  seems 
vastly  to  excel  in  common  sense  and  democratic  sympathy. 

"Mr.  Frank  Harris  gave  us  two  books  this  year,  'The  Bomb' 
and  'The  Man  Shakespeare.'  His  novel  is  intensely  exciting,  and 
of  particular  interest  to  any  such  Chicagoans  as  are  capable  of 
vicarious  anarchism.  Of  different  character  were  Mr.  Locke's 
'Septimus  '  and  Mr.  Hewlett's  clever  modern  romances,  'The  Half- 
way House  '  and  'Open  Country.'  Sharing  the  sentimentalism  of 
these  and  possessing  more  than  the  same  charm,  was  M.  Maeter- 
linck's'The  Blue  Bird.'" 

Turning  into  other  fields  there  are  more  American  names.  If 
Mr.  Hackett's  statement  of  comparative  values  is  to  be  taken,  the 
proportion  of  serious  literature  to  fiction  is  a  new  reading  of  the 
case  for  American  letters.     We  find  this  : 

"  Out  of  much  history  and  biography,  what  shall  be  remembered 
for  itself .''  Two  fragments  of  autobiography,  Stanley's  and 
Nathaniel  Shaler's,  had  fine  individuality  and  moral  example. 
Carlyle's  love  letters,  long  withheld,  were  unique,  if  not  romanti- 
cally, at  least  psychologically.  The  home  letters  of  General 
Sherman  and  the  retrospections  of  John  Bigelow  did  something  to 
correct  and  sharpen  our  perspective  of  the  Civil  War. 

"  In  the  critical  department  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributed  his 
volume  on  'The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,'  a  work 
of  rare  judgment  and  taste.  Mr.  Harris'  book  on  Shakespeare 
has  not  satisfied  the  literary  bigwigs,  but  no  more  challenging 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  exists,  and  no  exposition  of  Shakespeare 
has  the  same,  may  we  say,  anthropomorphic,  intelligence.  Mr. 
Chesterton's  book  on  G.  B.  Shaw  was  iridescent  with  ideas,  but 
scarcely  sedulous  or  final  enough.  Miss  Vernon  Lee,  perhaps  too 
sedulous  and  final,  collected  a  number  of  thoughtful  and  delightful 
papers  on  the  subject  of  beauty  in  'Laurus  Nobilis.' 

"Of  direct  interest  to  the  citizen  there  is  an  increasing  library, 
and  in  1909  it  has  received  valuable  additions.  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby 
wrote  several  valuable  surveys  of  the  problems  of  hygiene, '  Health, 
Strength,  and  Happiness'  and  'Parenthood  and  Race  Culture.' 
Miss  Jane  Addams'  essays  on  the  spirit  of  youth  have  a  philo- 
sophic no  less  than  a  civic  interest.  'England  and  the  English,' 
a  smart  book  by  Price  Collier,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  illus- 
trating most  admirably  the  anti-intellectual  view  of  life,  and  the 
antidemocratic." 


A  NEW  OUTBREAK  OF  TEMPERAMENT— We  are  threatened 
with  an  epidemic  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  it  is  necessary 
to  call  WuUneritis,  says  TJie  Musical  Leader  and  Concert-Goer 
(Chicago).  The  German  singer  Ludwig  Wullner,  of  course,  started 
the  infection  of  which  this  paper  writes  further  : 

"  Especially  has  it  attacked  the  younger  singers,  altho  conductors, 
pianists,  readers,  violinists,  and  vocalists  generally,  have  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease,  symptoms  of  which  are  found  in  the  rolling  of 
the  eyes,  spasmodic  gestures,  frenetic  waving  of  the  hair,  and  a 
generally  disordered  imagination.  We  are  having  a  large  dose  of 
temperamental  display  and  every  little  whippersnapper  of  a  school 
singer  is  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  tragedian.  That  which  Dr. 
Wullner  does  with  impunity,  others  may  not  dare.  It  is  his  ex- 
pression of  his  art,  but  his  imitators  are  really  his  detractors,  for 
in  them  the  grotesque  is  reached.  They  bring  tragedy  to  a  simple 
Mozart  melody,  forcing  passion  to  tatters,  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  displaying  temperament.  .  .  .  The  noisier  a  tenor  is,  the 
better  pleased  is  the  audience.  Never  a  thought  is  there  as  to 
the  real  lack  of  art  or  to  the  uncouthness  of  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice;  so  long  as  he  makes  the  welkin  ring  his  success 
is  assured." 


FLOUTING  THE  OLD  MASTERS 

THE  man  who  deliberately  sets  about  "  forming  a  library  "  feels 
a  moral  obligation  toward  "  the  masters. "  They  must  stand 
in  complete  sets,  usually  in  leather  bindings,  in  the  best  places  on 
the  shelves.  We  have  always  treated  these  worthies  decorously,^ 
perhaps  deferentially,  even  if  we  haven't  taken  them  to  our  hearts. 
Not  often  is  found  a  man  with  the  courage  to  flout  them.  But 
Mr.  Tudor  Jenks  does  something  of  this  sort  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Ch'\c7igo  Inte?'ior.  Talking  of  fiction  he  has  "grave  doubts," 
whether,  on  considering  the  true  purpose  of  the  art  of  fiction,  "the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  might  not  award  the  palm  of  success  in  fulfil- 
ling that  purpose,  to  the  'current  trash  '  rather  than  to  the  more  pon- 
derous respectabilities  which  critics  have  belabored  us  into  wor- 
shiping— at  least  with  lip-service."  This  writer  protests  that  he 
isn't  carrying  on  a  "literary  discussion,"  and,  at  most,  seems  to 
care  only  to  speak  out  the  feelings  of  the  average  man  or  woman, 
imprest  with  the  common  desire  'to  read  something,'  who  is  glan- 
cing about  the  shelves  of  a  library  in  search  of  something  to  read." 
Mr.  Jenks  gives  us  the  results  of  his  first  impact : 

"We  will  suppose  that,  like  most  of  us,  this  hungry  reader  has 
been  brought  up  with  the  fear  of  the  classics  before  his  eyes,  that 
the  inclination,  as  a  result  of  the  early  bending  of  the  twig,  is  to- 
ward the  shelves  where  are  ranged  in  long  rovvs»the  backs  of  the 
so-called  'masters  of  fiction' — Fielding,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  TroUope,  Wilkie  Collins,  Dumas,  and — may  we 
not  say  'the  rest '  .''  In  reading  the  backs  of  these  books  'by  title,' 
as  bills  are  read  in  legislatures,  one  gets  certain  general  impressions 
arising  from  the  memory  of  past  reading,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  make 
the  confession  that  very  often  the  result  is  a — feeling  of  boredom. 

"  It  is  not  that  each  of  these  authors  has  not  written  works  that 
by  any  standard  must  be  recognized  as  masterpieces;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, their  fame  has  been  won  rather  by  detached  scenes,  by 
the  force  of  bulky  plots,  by  power  of  characterization,  or  by  the 
ability  to  enchain  the  reader's  attention." 

Such  things  are  called  good,  but  the  ancient  convention  of  the 
three-decker  novel  insured  dulness.  The  publishers  demanded 
length,  the  author  had  to  respond  by  sandwiching  his  story  with 
whatever  intellectual  meat  he  was  best  the  master  of,  and  the  reader 
of  to  day  is  justified,  so  Mr.  Jenks  asserts,  "in  saying  that  he  has 
a  right  to  seek  reading  unmixt  with  matter  that  is  not  purely  fic- 
tion, whether  that  matter  be  useful  knowledge,  moral  instruction, 
or  literary  play."     Mr.  Jepks  goes  on  : 

"  Unfortunately,  too  often  the  nature  of  the  filling,  tho  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  fiction,  does  give  tone  to  a 
novel.  This  it  is  which  has  made  Thackeray  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral. They  revolt  from  his  pseudo-cynical  reflections,  and  they 
can  not  escape  from  them.  The  super-general  equally  revolt  from 
the  sentimental  platitudes  and  easy  trickery  of  Dickens.  Neither 
class  can  welcome  the  passd  philosophy  of  Lytton,  nor  can  they 
find  to-day  in  the  character-drawing  of  Wilkie  Collins  anything  to 
differentiate  him  from  thousands  of  modern  clever  literary  crafts- 
men  

"The  modern  writer  of  fiction  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  subject 
to  the  superstition  of  length  ;  but  tho  publishers  continue  to  de- 
mand bulk,  they  have  learned  how  by  large  type  and  wide  spacing, 
to  say  nothing  of  thick  paper,  to  build  up  the  simulacrum  of  a  book 
seeming  to  promise  days  of  reading,  tho  really  the  sprinter  reader 
can  make  the  'finis  '  goal  in  a  two-hour  dash.  And  in  taking  up  a 
modern  book  the  reader  is  aware  that  he  runs  little  danger  of  bore- 
dom if  only  he  have  sense  enough  to  steer  clear  of  those  novels 
which  the  literary  critics  recommend.  Most  of  our  popular  books 
are  good  stories  with  the  literary  filling  eliminated.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  mere  sketches  ;  it  is  true  that  they  seldom  rise  to  the  snow- 
line above  which  tower  the  brightest  achievements  of  past  masters 
in  the  literary  art.  But  if  they  do  not  touch  the  heart,  they  pleas- 
antly tickle  the  fancy  ;  if  they  do  not  move  the  soul,  they  keep  the 
mind  from  wandering.  They  present  to  the  vision  a  set  of  moving 
pictures  having  all  the  cinematograph  charm — real  life  in  minia- 
ture, familiar  scenes  presented  in  new  form.  Or,  if  not  realistic, 
they  please  us,  as  grandma's  fairy  tales  please  children,  by  feeding 
the  fancy  without  troubling  it  about  literary  form." 
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Addleshaw,  Percy.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  8vo,  pp. 
381.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.     $2.50. 

The  times  of  Elizabeth  were  times  of 
great  and  splendid  things  in  the  island 
kingdom.  They  were  times  of  movement 
and  pageant  and  individual  achievement. 
Great  scope  was  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  for  the  development 
and  assertion  of  personality  in  the  great 
and  gifted,  among  whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
is  to  be  reckoned.  He  was  a  man  con- 
summately learned  for  his  time — a  poet 
and  a  statesman.  His  end  at  Zutphen  was 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  unique  and  never- 
forgotten  glory.  These  points  are  all  well 
brought  out  in  this  sketch  as  interesting 
as  a  romance,  and  as  faithful  to  history  as 
research  and  powerful  description  can 
make  it.  The  background  of  Sir  Philip's 
life  and  the  characters  and  works  of  his 
contemporaries  and  friends  at  home  and 
abroad  are  put  in  to  enhance  and  empha- 
size the  significance  of  the  central  figure. 
The  book  is,  so  far,  a  group  of  distin- 
guished portraits,  among  which  that  of 
Sidney  stands  out  as  the  most  prominently 
brilliant. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin.  The  Light  of  the  World;  or, 
The  Great  Consummation.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp. 
215.     New  York:    Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

Austin.  Major  Herbert  H.  A  Scamper  Through 
the  Far  East.  Pp.  332.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co. 

This  book  is  by  an  English  army  officer 
who  describes  the  countries  of  Manchuria, 
Korea,  and  Japan,  which  were  visited  on 
a  return  trip  to  India  after  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence spent  in  England.  He  uses  the  term 
"scamper"  advisedly,  as  is  seen  by  the 
statement  that  in  four  months'  time  20,000 
miles  were  covered. 

Having  reached  Manchuria  via  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  the  author  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  principal  battlefields 
of  the  late  Russo-Japanese  War,  in  con- 
nection with  which  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  battles  themselves  are  given.  He 
conjectures  about  the  political  future  of 
the  country,  which  he  asserts  is  one  of 
the  big  problems  of  the  East.  Comments 
upon  people  and  customs  are  interspersed 
with  accounts  of  social  and  diplomatic 
functions.  The  viceroy  of  Manchuria  is 
represented  as  a  most  gracious  host.     Ed- 


ucational affairs  are  dealt  with  interest- 
ingly, and  after  an  extended  investigation 
of  the  Manchurian  schools,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  youth  of  the  country 
is  being  well  taken  care  of. 

Korea  is  made  the  subject  of  two  pleas- 
ing chapters,  a  perusal  of  which  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  some- 
times given  to  the  little  peninsula,  "The 
Land  of  Morning  Calm,"  is  somewhat  of 


From  T.eanied's  "  .\braham  Limolii,  An  .Xiiierii 


?,liu'r;»»ion." 


HENRY  ABBEY, 

Author  of  several  volumes  of  verse,  his  latest,  "  A 
Dream  of  Love,"  having  appeared  this  winter. 


MAP   SHOWlNd  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  LINCOLN  S 
ANCUSTORS 

From    Massachusetts  to  Kentucky,  crosses  (X) 
indicating  points  at  which  they  settled. 

a  misnomer.  In  regard  to  the  possession 
of  this  debatable  land,  Major  Austin  is 
inclined  to  favor  the  Japanese.  Much  sen- 
timental sympathy,  he  says,  has  been 
wasted  upon  the  Koreans,  who  have 
abundantly  proved  that  they  are  incapable 
of  self-government. 

Moving  on  to  Japan,  the  writer  visits 
the  principal  cities,  and  takes  a  walking 
tour  through  the  Japanese  highlands  en- 
circling Fuji-Yama.  Military  maneuvers  at 
Nara  come  in  for  lengthy  treatment.  In 
fact  the  work  throughout  is  plainly  that 
of  a  military  man.  There  are  about  thirty 
exceptionally  clear  illustrations  and  two 
valuable  maps  showing  the  route  of  travel 
through  the  three  countries  visited. 

Baker,  Cornelia.  The  Magic  Image  from  India. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  163.  Philadelphia:  Edward 
Stem   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Bell,  Ernest  A.  [Editor.]  War  on  the  White - 
Slave  Trade.  A  Book  Designed  to  Awaken  the 
Sleeping  and  to  Protect  the  Innocent.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  481.     Chicago:    Charles  C.  Thompson  Co. 

Bell,  Lilian.  The  Concentrations  of  Bee.  Fron- 
tispiece.    i2mo,  pp.  322.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Burke,  Mary  C.  School-Room  Echoes.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  215.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger 
$1.50. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Emily  Fox-Seton. 
Pp.  430.     New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

"Emily  Fox-Seton"  is  a  combination 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  two  stories,  "The  Ma- 
king of  a  Marchioness"  and  "The  Methods 
of  Lady  Walderhurst."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  novel,  the  heroine,  tho  well  bom, 
is  in  reduced  circumstances  and  dependent 
for  a  living  upon  certain  genteel  patrons. 
Through  one  of  these  she  is  introduced  to 
the  world  of  fashion  of  which  Lord  Wal- 
derhurst is  the  social  lion.  The  victim  of 
designing  mothers  and  ambitious  daugh- 
ters, he  turns  with  relief  to  the  refreshing 
simplicity  and  kindliness  of  Emily  Fox- 
Seton  and  gains  her  consent  to  become  his 
wife.  Cold,  unemotional  bridegroom  tho 
he  is,  he  makes  his  new  marchioness  per- 
fectly happy.  How  his  own  deep  affection 
is  eventually  awakened  is  pleasingly  told. 
All  goes  well  until  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  title,  a  distant  relative,  begins  his  dia- 
bolical plotting  again.«t  the  life  of  Lady 
Walderhurst    during    the    absence    of   her 


husband  in  India.  From  this  point  the 
story  gains  in  interest  with  every  succeed- 
ing chapter  until  the  final  denouement  is 
reached. 

The  characters  are  drawn  to  the  life. 
Especially  good  is  the  elderly,  eccentric 
Lady  Maria  Bayne  with  her  shrewd  com- 
mon sense  and  colossal  selfishness.  Ex- 
cept for  a  slight  leaning  toward  the  melo- 
dramatic, the  novel  possesses  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's usual  happy  qualities  of  style.  There 
are  eight  illustrations  representing  the 
princijjal  personages  introduced. 

Butler,  Elizabeth  Beardsley.  Women  and  the 
Trades.  8vo,  pp.  440.  New  York:  Charities  Pub- 
lication Committee.     S2. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  appro- 
priated a  certain  sum  toward  the  expenses 
of  investigating  and  recording  the  condi- 
tion of  women  workers  in  Pittsburg,  with 
a  view  to  helping  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  The  results  are  recorded  in  the 
present  interesting  volume.  The  author 
has  made  a  most  elab(;rate  compilation, 
which  includes  a  description  of  the  con- 
ditions under  v.-hich  women  work  in  the 
food -production  trades,  needle  trades,  and 
metal -working,  with  a  summary  of  the 
wages,  hours,  health,  arid  economic  foot- 
hold of  the  female  operatives.  The  work 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  furnished  with 
a  bibliography  and  index. 

Carrington,  Hereward.  Eusapia  Palladino. 
8vo,  pp.  353.     New  York:    B.  W.  Dodge   &  Co.     $2. 

The  names  of  the  author  and  subject  of 
this  volume  have  both  been  much  in  the 
mouths  of  the  public,  and  have  furnished 
the  text  of  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Carrington  is  an  experienced 
juggler  or  prestidigitateur  and  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  writing  about.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  matters  he  here  treats 
will  eagerly  welcome  this  volume. 

Carson,  W.  E.  Mexico,  the  Wonderland  of  the 
South.  8vo,  pp.  439.  New  York:  The  Macmillaa 
Co. 

Mexico  has  always  been  a  land  of  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Carson  has  shown  us  how,  at 
the  present  time,  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  wonderland.  Even  the  despotism  of 
a  Diaz  can  not  rob  the  sunshine  of  its 
splendor,  the  scenery  of  its  charm,  or  the 
antiquities  of  their  interest.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  which  is    a    book  of    travel    pure  and 
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simple,  whose  illustrations  bring  the  aspect 
of  the  region  vividly  before  us.  At  the 
present  moment  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  volume  is  especially  opportune, 
when  the  affairs  of  Central  America  are  at- 


GEORCE    HAVEN    I'UTNAIM, 

Autlior  of  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  People's  Leader." 

tracting  all  eyes  to  southward  of  the   Rio 
Grande. 

Carus,  Dr.  Paul.  The  Pleroma.  An  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Christianity.  lamo,  pp.  163.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Pub.  Co. 

Castle,  Agnes  antl  Egerton.  Diamonds  Cut 
Paste.  Pp.  369.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1. so- 
Very  different  from  the  dashing,  roman- 
tic tales  of  the  "Prisoner  of  Zenda"  order 
commonly  associated  with  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  is  this  novel  of  modern 
society  life  in  England.  It  relates  the 
efforts  of  Lady  Gertrude  Esdale  to  win 
back  the  affections  of  her  susceptible  hus- 
band whose  errant  fancy,  during  a  pro- 
tracted stay  in  India,  has  been  caught  by 
the  charms  of  a  flattering,  little  widow 
bearing  the  euphonious  name  of  Emerald 
Fanny  Lancelot.  The  method  employed 
by  Lady  Gertrude  to  outwit  her  rival  is 
one  that  has  become  popular  with  novel- 
ists and  playwrights  of  late.  Instead  of 
precipitating  a  crisis  at  the  start,  the  wife 
extends  a  gracious  invitation  to  the  ad- 
venturess to  make  her  a  prolonged  visit, 
rightly  divining  that  under  his  own  roof 
her  hasband  will  quickly  be  cured  of  his 
folly,  ylf  is  a  case  of  "diamonds  cut  paste  " 
throughout  and  even  Sir  Reginald's  rather 
dull  comprehension  does  not  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  spurious.  A 
vivid  character-sketch  of  Coralie  Jamie- 
son,  a  family  connection  who  helped  to 
bring  about  the  desired  end,  enlivens  the 
narrative.  A  secondary  love  story,  replete 
with  the  freshness  and  joy  of  youth,  in- 
volves the  daughter  of  the  house,  Norah, 
and  her  boyish  lover. 

While  there  may  be  justifiable  skepti- 
cism regarding  the  working  out  of  such  a 
marital  problem  in  real  life  as  is  here  pre- 
sented, the  story  sounds  plausible  enough 
in  the  telling.  Herein  the  authors  demon- 
strate once  more  their  recognized  ability  to 
write  an  interesting,  entertaining  novel. 

Conynston,  Mary.  How  to  Help.  8vo,  pp.  367. 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

The  old  idea  of  charity  as  consisting  in 

a  generous  free-will  offering  of  the  rich  to 


the  poor,  an  offering  or  gift  for  which  the 
poor  had  no  claim,  and  no  right  to  expect, 
is  now  obsolete.  Benevolence  and  benefi- 
cence have  now  been  supplanted  by  the 
word  justice.  The  present  work  is  written 
on  the  basis  that  the  ])uor  have  a  right  to 
be  provided  for  or  to  be  taught  how  to 
make  prox'ision  for  them.sel\'es  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  The  poor  are  to  be 
heli)ed,  and  Mary  Conyngton,  writing  from 
a  full  knowledge  of  her  subject  derived 
from  wide  investigation,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  preventi\e  measures  are  the 
best  for  raising  the  submerged  section  of 
the  proletariat.  This  implies  an  admission 
that  the  social  organization  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  such  that  these  miserables 
have  been  permitted  to  sink  by  those  who 
might  have  had  the  power  to  keep  them 
up,  and  that  now  is  the  time  for  prevent- 
ing more  of  our  fellow  countrymen  and 
fellow  countrywomen  from  falling  into 
that  gulf  of  helpless  destitution  froni 
which  we  hear  cries  incessantly  arising  as 
from  the  Malebolge  of  Dante's  Hell. 

The  book  will  prove  a  practical  hand- 
book to  the  busy  men  and  women  who 
feel  or  ought  to  feel  some  responsibility 
for  a  right  treatment  of  that  want  and 
desolation  which  appeal  to  them  from  every 
side.  It  is  written  with  sympathy,  knowl- 
edge, common  sense,  and  completeness. 

Davey,  Richard.  The  Nine  Days'  Queen.  Pp. 
372.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  present  the 
personal,  rather  than  the  political,  side  of 
the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  This  plan  has  been  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  and  the  reader's  interest  is  cen- 
tered not  in  familiar  historic  data,  but  in 
the  motives  of  those  men  and  women  who 
pushed  their  unwilling  victim  to  her 
early  doom.  History  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
recorded  a  sadder  picture  than  that  of  this 
"nine  days'  queen,"  who,  bom  of  harsh, 
unnatural  parents,  wedded  to  an  emo- 
tional boy  for  whom  she  felt  no  affection, 
and  the  tool  of  ambitious  plotters,  suffered 
a  penalty  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
mistakes. 

In  compiling  the  work,  Mr.  Davey  has 
exhausted  all  available  sources  of  infor- 
mation both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent,   and    has    thus   constituted   himself 


an  authority  on  this  subject.  He  has  cor- 
rected certain  erroneous  but  commonly 
accepted  impressions  regarding  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  showing  among  other  things  that 
her  gentler  qualities  were  offset  by  genu- 
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Author  of  "  Your  Child  and  Mine. 


l-RANCt.S    Li  1   I  l,h 

Author  of  "  Little  Sister  Snow.'' 

ine    Tudor    characteristics.       Incidentally, 

one    gains   a   comprehensive   view   of   the 

leading  events  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 

Edward  VI.,  and  that  of  Lady  Jane  herself. 

TJie  volume  is  illustrated  and  contains 

a  scholarly  introduction  by  Martin  Hume. 

Delacombe,  H.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Airships. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  244.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

Donahey.  Mary  Dickerson.  Down  Spider  Web 
Lane.  A  Fairy  Tale.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  130. 
Philadelphia:    Edward  Stem    &  Co.     $1.25. 

Dow,  Ethel  C.  The  Proud  Roxana.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.    130.     Philadelphia:     Edward  Stern    &  Co. 

$1.25. 

Duncan,  Norman.  Higgins — A  Man's  Christian. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  116.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Eaton,  Seymour  (Paul  Piper).  Teddy  B  and 
Teddy  G,  the  Bear  Detectives.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  178.     Philadelphia:    Edward  Stem   &  Co.   $1.50. 

Emerson,  Edward  Waldo,  and  Forbes,  Waldo 
Emerson.  [Edited  by.]  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  8vo,  2  vols.,  pp.  541-594.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.75  net  per  vol. 

These  two  volumes  form  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  autobiographical  record 
which  Emerson  began  in  boyhood  and 
continued  through  fifty  years  of  his  active 
life.  They  include  the  years  betweeHVt82o 
and  i832n.v''  The  principal  feat urel  that 
strike  us  :in  "reading  this  diary  is'-iilijtfior- 
oughness,..|;f.?  preciseness,  and  its  'b^^uty 
of  diction.  The  writer  seems  to  be  taljcing 
to  himself,  as  to  a  sufficient  audience,  while 
he  chronicles  especially  the  details  of  his 
intellectual  experience.  The  books  out  of 
which  his  mind  drank  the  water  of  its  life, 
the  atmosphere,  social,  scholastic,  and  re- 
ligious, which  he  lived  are  all  described. 
We  know  now  what  his  habits  were,  what 
doubts  shook  and  purged  his  soul,  what 
was  the  steady  purpose  that  guided  his 
life.  He  seems  never  to  be  afraid  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  outgrown  this  or 
that  conviction,  or  cast  aside  as  useless  to 
himself  some  book  which  others  valued. 
The  development  of  his  style,  as  well  as 
the  emancipation  of  his  mind,  may  also  be 
traced  in  these  diaries. 

But   what   strikes   us   most   in    reading 

{Continued  on  page  152) 
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Hose  That  Wear  Six  Months 


Common  Hose 


Cost  Less 


Than  Hose  That  Wear  Two 

To  get  the  same  amount  of  ivear,  youve  got  to  buy 
at  least  two  pairs  of  ordinary  hose  for  every  one  pair 
of  genuine   '' Holeproof ^ 

Don't  simply  pay  25  cents  to  50  cents  for  a  pair  of 
hose.      Get  six  months'  hosiery  wear  for  the  money. 

There's  six  months'  wear  guaranteed  in  every  six 
pairs  of  genuine  Holeproof  Hose. 

Holeproofnosieru 

^OR  MEN  WOM£N^AND  CHILDREN^ 


First  understand  that  we  have  had  32  years 
of  hose-making-  experience.  The  "Hole- 
proof" process  is  the  result. 

Then,  we  know  the  best  yarns  and  buy 
only  the  best,  regardless  of  what  we  must  pay. 

Last  year  our  yams  cost  us  an  average  of 
63  cents  per  pound.  As  a  result  of  advances 
this  year  in  the  market  price  of  yams  — 

We  Now  Pay  an  Average 
Seventy  Cents 

The  grade  of  the  yam  is  exactly  the  same 
as  last  year's — the  ver>'  best  we  can  buy  — 
made  from  the  choicest  Sea  Inland  and  im- 
ported Eg\'ptian  cottons. 

We  use  a  selected  3 -ply  yam  of  ver>'  fine 
individual  strands. 

We  could  buy  coarse  2-ply  yam  for  30 
cents  a  pound  less  than  ours  costs  and  save 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

But  3 -ply  is  stronger,  finer  and  softer. 
We  now  spend  $33,000  a  year  simply  for 
inspection  —  to  see  that  each  pair  is  perfect 
after  completion.  Such  is  our  pride  in  the  hose. 

Six  Million  Pairs 

The  demand  for  "  Holeproof"  today  is  so 
great  that  we  make  20,000  pairs  a  day. 


That  means  6,000,000  pairs  this  year  — 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

It  has  grown  so  because,  through  our  in- 
finite skill  and  the  use  of  the  best  materials 
we  have  made  the  ijery  finest  hose  on  the 
market. 

So  Look  for  "Holeproof" 
on  the  Toe 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  you  must  be  sure 
to  do  that. 

There  are,  of  course,  imitations.  And 
most  of  them  are  wrongly  called  ' '  holeproof 
hose."  If  you  merely  ask  for  "  Holeproof" 
you  may  get  hose  made  by  an  amateur 
maker  —  made  with  a  2-pIy  yarn. 

Look  on  the  toe  for  the  «aw»f  "Holeproof" 
and  for  the  trade-mark  shown  below. 

Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "  Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on 
request.  Or  we'll  ship  direct  where  we 
have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  remittance. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "How  to  Make 
Your  Feet  Happy." 


Holeproof  Sox — 6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium  and  light 
weight.  Hlack,  black  with  white  feet,  light  and 
dark  tan,  navy  bhie,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue, 
green,  gun  metal  and  mode.  Sizes,  9  to  12.  .Six 
pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color 
or  assorted  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight)— 6  pairs, 
$2.00.     Mercerized.    Same  colors  as  above. 

Holeproof  Lu»tre-Sox  6  pairs,  $3.00.  Finished 
like  silk.  F.xtra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue, 
light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue, 
green,  gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.  Sizes, 
9  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fa«hione«l  Sox— 6  pairs,  $3.00. 
Same  colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre- .Sox. 

Holeproof  Silk  Sox— 3  pairs,  $2.00.  Guaranteed 
for  3  months-  warranted  pure  silk.  (31) 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 


Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.00.  Medium 
weight.     Black,  tan,  black  with  white  feet,  pearl 

ray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue.     Sizes, 
to  n. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3.00.  Fin- 
ished like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan,  black, 
pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue. 
Sizes  8  to  II. 

Boys'    Holeproof   Stocking s — 6 

pairs,  ?2.oo.  IMack  and  tan.  .Speci- 
ally reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  to  II. 

Misses'     Holeproof     Stockings — 6 

l>airs.  52.00.  Black  and  tan.  .Si)ecially 
reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.   .Sizes, 
5  to  ()i.      These   are  the  best   chil-    R^c  V.  s.  Pat. 
dren's  hose  made  today.  ""i"^"--  I'o^ 

402  Fourth  Street,  MILWAUKEE.   WIS. 


Holeproof  Hose 
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wait  until  our 
grapes  have  fully 
ripened  on  the  vines.  We 
insist  upon  the  best  of 
all  the  Concords  grown  in 
the  famous  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt. 

The  grapes  used  for  Welch's 
are  inspected  before  they  are 
received,  washed  before  they 
are  stemmed,  and  stemmed  be- 
fore they  are  pressed.  No  water 
is  added. 

We  steriHze  and  store  thej  uice 
in  new  bottleswithinafewhours 
after  the  grapes  are  gathered. 

In  this  way  we  get,  without 
adulterants  or  preservatives,  the 
flavor,  freshness  and  richness  which 
distinguish  Welch's  Grape  Juice 
from  all  other  brands. 

Welch's 

Crape  Juice 

is  the  choice  of  the  careful  house- 
wife, the  thoughtful  mother  and  the 
discriminating  hostess,  for  serving 
at  meal  time  or  between  meals  as  a 
beverage  or  in  the  form  of  a  dainty 
dessert  or  an  unfermented  punch. 

IF  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send  $3.00  for 
trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid  East  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  of  forty  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch's 
Grape  Juice,  free.      Sample  3-02.  bottle  by  mail  loc. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  WestHeld,  N.  Y. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  150) 

these  diaries  is  the  immense  time  that 
must  have  been  spent  in  these  self-com- 
munings.  We  are  imprest  with  the  fact 
that  all  the  vast  range  of  reading  which  the 
poet  and  philosopher  pursued  merely  fur- 
nished material  which  he  worked  up  into 
ideas  and  results  of  his  own.  No  load  of 
learned  fuel  could  choke  and  extinguish 
the  great  spark  of  his  natural  genius.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  not  to  be  slaked 
by  anything  but  the  convictions  which  he 
personally  arrived  at  by  rejecting  or  modi- 
fying the  thoughts  of  others  or  melting 
them  so  as  to  cast  them  into  the  mold 
which  his  mind  had  made  wherewith  to 
fashion  works  of  art  transcendently  beau- 
tiful. No  more  remarkable  history  of  a 
human  intellect  in  its  untrammeled  de- 
velopment has  ever  been  written. 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  Winning  Lady, 
and  Others.     Pp.  328.     New  York:    Harper   &  Bros. 

$1.25. 

This  book  reminds  one  anew  that  in  her 
chosen  field — the  delineation  of  New  Eng- 
land rural  types — Mary  Wilkins  Freeman 
has  no  equal.  No  character  is  too  humble 
or  insignificant  to  escape  her  notice;  with 
unerring  instinct  she  seizes  upon  distinct- 
ive characteristics  and  thus  gives  to  so- 
called  commonplace  lives  new  meaning 
and  interest. 

The  volume  comprizes  eleven  short 
stories.  They  are  mostly  humorous,  but 
scarcely  ever  free  from  the  pathos  which 
is  always  associated  with  true  humor. 
"The  Winning  Lady"  is  an  amusing,  up- 
to-date  sketch,  showing  how  bridge  prizes 
proved  too  strong  a  temptation  for  two 
eminently  respectable  matrons.  The  long- 
est story  is  "The  Selfishness  of  Amelia 
Lamkin,"  a  character  sketch  of  a  patient, 
overworked  mother  suggestive  of  George 
Eliot's  Milly  Barton,  whose  "selfishness" 
consisted  in  appropriating  all  the  unde- 
sirable tasks  of  a  large  household.  The 
familiar  elderly  spinster  figures  in  more 
than  one  of  these  tales — the  gentler  side  of 
her  character  being  given  fully  as  much 
prominence  as  her  stem,  unbending  qual- 
ities. Nothing  could  be  finer  than  "The 
Traveling  Sister,"  who  achieves  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  great  traveler,  while  in 
reality  she  spends  her  lonely  summers  at 
home,  at  the  same  time  providing  out  of 
her  slender  resources  a  suitable  vacation 
for  her  sisters.  "  Little-Girl-Afraid-of-A- 
Dog"  and  "Her  Christmas"  prove  that 
the  writer  is  no  less  an  adept  at  under- 
standing the  world  of  children  than  that 
of  their  elders.  These  stories  will  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  readers 
to  whom  simplicity  and  sincerity  appeal. 

Goodwin,  Wilder.  The  Up  Grade.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  321.     Boston:    Little,  Brown   &  Co. 

Gould,  George  M.  Biographic  Clinics.  Vol.  VI. 
Essays  concerning  the  Influence  of  Visual  Function, 
Pathologic  and  Physiologic,  upon  the  Health  of 
Patients.  i2mo,  pp.  492.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Haines,  Alice  Calhoun.  Cock-a-Doodle  Hill. 
Being  Further  Chronicles  of  the  Dudley  Grahams. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  296.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co. 

Havell,  A.  L.  Stories  from  the  Iliad.  i2mo,  pp. 
242.     New  York:    Dodge  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

It  was  the  sister  of  Charles  Lamb  who 

set  the  example  of  summarizing  in  prose 

the  works  of  great  poetic  masters  for  the 


For  Iiogg  of  Appetite 
HORSFORD'S    ACin    PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  new  life  and 
Tlgor.    A  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  nervousness 


benefit  of  children  or  of  those  who  wished 
to  be  acquainted,  in  this  case,  with  Shake- 
speare without  reading  the  whole  of  his 
works.  Dr.  Church  has  done  the  same  in 
the  field  of  classic  literature,  and  A.  L. 
Havell  in  the  book  before  us  gives  its  a 
prose  paraphrase  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
This  is  introduced  by  four  essays  on  the 
story,  the  divine  characters,  the  human 
characters,  the  similes.  There  are  eigh- 
teen illustrations,  mostly  after  sculptures 
and  paintings,  and  the  book  is  beautifully 
manufactured  and  printed. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene  (Editor).  Anniver- 
saries and  Holidays.  References  and  Suggestions  for 
Picture  Bulletins.  i2mo.  Madison,  Wis.:  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission. 

Miss  Hazeltine,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Library  School  at 
Madison,  has  done  good  service  to  schools, 
and  to  many  individuals  and  societies,  by 
compiling  this  handbook.  Besides  a  gen- 
eral reference  list  of  books  for  seasons, 
customs,  and  holidays,  there  are  other  lists 
for  particular  holidays,  or  for  the  days  on 
which  famous  persons  were  bom.  Thus, 
under  January  19,  Poe's  birthday,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  many  magazine  articles 
that  were  printed  in  observance  of  the 
centenary  of  1909,  and  to  the  reading-lists 
of  libraries.  An  exhaustive  index  of  names 
has  been  provided  for  the  work.  Indeed 
the  little  book  gives  evidence  of  extreme 
care  in  its  preparation.  Only  one  who  has 
been  long  in  close  touch  with  library  work 
could  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
it,  or  the  still  greater  courage  of  pursuing 
the  task  to  the  bitter  (or  sweet)  end. 

Hereford,  William  Richard.  The  Demagog. 
i2mo,  pp.  364.     New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

HoUoway,  Jane.  At  Flower  Farm.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  71.     Philadelphia:    Edward  Stem   &  Co.  $1. 

Hoplcins,  William  John.  Old  Harbor.  i2mo,  pp 
388.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Hornbrooke,  Francis  Bickford.  [An  Interpre- 
tation by.]  The  Rings  and  the  Book  by  Robert 
Browning.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  335.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hutctiinson,  Frederick  Winthrop.  The  Men 
who  Found  America.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  158. 
Philadelphia:    Edward  Stern   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Hutcliinson,  W.  M.  L.  Orpheus  with  His  Lute. 
Stories  of  the  World's  Springtime.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  292.    New  York:    Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  A  Song  of  the  English.  Il- 
lustrated.     New    York:     Doubleday,    Page     &    Co. 

$7-50. 

Klein,  Charles,  and  Hornblow,  Arthur.  The 
Third  Degree.  A  Narrative  of  Metropolitan  Life. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  356.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.     $1.50. 

Krans,  Horatio  Sheafe.  [Edited  by.]  English 
Love  Poems  Old  and  New.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp. 
208.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Learned,  Marion  Dexter.  Abraham  Lincoln.  An 
American  Migration.  8vo,  pp.  149.  Philadelphia: 
William  J.  Campbell.     $3  net. 

This  painstaking  and  exhaustive  com- 
pilation throws  a  light  upon  the  ancestry 
of  the  great  President  which  would  have 
astonished  no  one  so  much  as  himself. 
The  professor  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  his  work  with  truly  Ger- 
man punctiliousness  and  care  and  we  trace 
clearly  the  trail  of  the  Lincoln  family  from 
Massachusetts,  through  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  into  Kentucky, 
where  the  President  was  bom.  For.  the 
book  is  not  one  of  the  many  popular  com- 
pilations which  tell  of  Lincoln's  life,  work, 
and  personal  character.  It  treats-  of  his 
antecedents  and  helps  us  to  understand 
what  Wendell  Holmes  meant  when  he  said 
that  a  boy's  education  must  begin  at  least 
one   hundred    years   before   he   was   bom. 


{C ontinvied  on  page  154) 
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Czar  of  Russia 


King  Edward  VII 
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(S?ndors  em  en  t 
^the  Sovereign  Food  Tonic 
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Kiae   Edward's  Phytician 

—Dr.  Ernest  Ott,  Marienbad: 
I  have  been  using  Sanatogen 
for  a  number  of  years  in  my 
practice  with  excellent  results. 
These  results  have  been  notably 
good  in  the  case  of  elderly  peo- 
ple when  it  was  desirable  to 
build  up  the  strength,  to  stimu- 
late the  bodily  funotions,  anJ 
to  Improve  the  circulation  of 
the  blood." 


The  Czar  of  Russia's 

Private  Physician 

— Dr.  Ferchmin:  "My  daugh- 
ter, who  was  very  nervous  and 
anaemic,  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  prolonged  use  of 
Sanatogen.  Her  appetite  im- 
proved, her  weight  increased, 
andthe  color  of  her  skinbecame 
healthier." 


The  King 

of  Italy's  Physiciaa 

—Dr.  G.  Quirico:  "l  have 
used  Sanatogen  with  marked 
benefit  in  the  case  of  weakly 
children,  and  in  convalescence 
after  long  illnesses.  I  consider 
Sanatogen  a  most  excellent 
tonic  food." 


The  King;  of 

Saxony's  Private  Physician 

— Surgeon  General  Prof.  Dr. 
TlUmanns:  "l  am,  and  shall 
always  be,  a  great  admirer  of 
Sanatogen." 


HEALTH  of  the  monarch  is  of  national — even  universal — im- 
portance.    His  care  is  one  of  the  nation's  heaviest  responsi- 
bilities.    His  medical  advisor  is  always  a  man  of  highest  scien- 
tific attainments  and  strictest  integrity,  who  endorsesonly  those  prep- 
arations which  beyond    a  shadow  of  doubt  are  safe  and  beneficial. 

Here  is  the  written  opinion  of  the  physicians  to  six  of  Europe's 
most  influential  rulers  upon  that  wonderful  brain  and  body 
revitalizer — 

Sanatoaen 

-/tonic 


These  eminent  authorities  endorse  Sanatogen  because  their  in- 
vestigations have  satisfied  them  that  it  is  the  scientific  and  worthy 
preparation  for  tired,  worn-out  nerves  and  debilitated,  overworked 
bodies— a  wonderful  source  of  strength  and  endurance.  And  their 
endorsement  but  voices  the  sentiments  of  more  than  12,000  practis- 
ing physicians  the  world  over.  Such  proof  must  be  conclusive  that 
Sanatogen  is  the  logical  food-tonic  for  you. 


Send  this  Coupon  for 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby's  Book, 
"The  Will  To  Do." 

This  internationally  famons  physician- 
writer  has  published  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book,  "The  Will  To  Do,  a 
copy  of  which  we  want  to  send  yon  with 
oar  compliments.  It  tells  some  snrpris- 
ingly  new  things  about  the  streiucns 
life  we  lead  and  the  important  relation 
of  the  nervous  system  to  our  entire  ex- 
istence. It  lays  dcwn  seme  new  rules 
for  health  and  hygiene  and  will  afford 
you  an  interesting  and  instructive  half 
hour's  reading.  We  will  mail  you  a  free 
copy  on  request.  Clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  to  us  TO-DAT. 

Qel  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — 
('/  not    obtainable   from    him,    write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Union  Square,  New  York 


The   Late   Emperor   Fred- 
eric's Private  Physician 

— Professor  Tobold,  M.  D.: 
"My  experience  points  to  the 
fact  that  patients  suffering 
from  nervous  exhaustion  after 
influenza,  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  who  present  the 
troublesome  symptoms  of  neu- 
rasthenia, by  using  Sanatogen, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time 
legain  strength  and  vitality." 


Emperor  of  Austria's 

Private  Physician 

— Surgeon  General  Dr.  Kerzl, 
of  Vienna:  "l  have  been  using 
Sanatogen  with  splendid  results 
and  recommend  it  continually 
and  everywhere  because  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
an  excellent  food-tonic." 
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The 
Old-Style  Razor 
Made  Absolutely 
Safe — the  Safety-Razor 
Made  Absolutely  Perfect 


IurhamJ-IuplexJ 


Everjrthing  a  Razor  Should  Be 


If  you  use  a  "SaJety"  Razor,  you'll 
like  the  Durham-Duplex  Razor  better 
because  it  has  every  good  feature  of 
the    best   "safety"    razor   and   the 

additional  advantage  that 
it  shaves  with  the  conect 
sliding  diagonal  stroke — 
something  hoe-like  de- 
vices cannot  do. 

The  Durham-Duplex 
easily  and  quickly  shaves 
the  toughest  beeird. 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR 


If  you  use  the  old-style  razor,  you'll 
like  the  Durham- Duplex  better,  be- 
cause it  has  every  advantage  of  the  long 
blade,  vsath  the  additional  advantage 

odemovableblades,  mak- 
ing stropping  and  honing 
unnecessary;  insures  a 
sharp,  keen  edge  for  every 
shave.  The  blades  can, 
howfever,  be  honed  and 
stropped  like  an  ordinary 
retzor.  New  blades,  6 
for  50c. 

CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

The  Durham-Duplex  Razor  is  new, 
and  therefore  is  not  yet  sold  by  all  re- 
tailers, but  we  will  send  you  the  com- 
plete outfit  upon  receipt  of  $5.00,  and 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it 
within  30  days  and  get  your  money 
back.      Get  one  today. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 


f'rkrn*  -'^'Ji'iinjf  '"^e  A-Corn 
^'*-'»  ***  Salve  to  cure  corns. 
Easy .  quick,  safe.  sure.  And  costs 
only  1 5  Cents. 

At  your  druggist's  or  by  mail. 

Giant  Chemictl  Co..      Philadclobi* 


The  verdict  of  experts 

proves    the    superiority    of 

Made  from  long  vegetable  fibres — soft  and  cloth- 
like in  texture.  The  only  balsamized,  healing 
toilet-tissue.     Sealed  in  sanitary  wrappers. 

IOC.  per  package  E.,  and  15c.  W.  of  Mississippi  River. 
Free  packet  on  request;  when  writing  send  Dealer's  name. 


Scott  Paper  Co. 


665    Glenwood    Ave. 
Philadelphia 


DIX    DIAMONDS 

ARE  REAL.  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

Bought  Direct  from  the  Larger  Cutters  of  the 
World,  Graded  and  Classed  by  our  Kxpert,  until 
each  one  is  marked  in  plain  figures  with  its  realin- 
trinsic  value,  iceight  and  grade,  and  price  at  once 
a$  tow  as  may  be  had  in  the  world  and  have  a  guar- 
anteed cash  return,  exchange  and  loan  value. 

You  will  find  many  satisfactory  features  in  our 
modern  method  of  selling  each  individual  the  dia- 
mond that  fills  every  particular  personal  demand 
and  assures  full  value. 

Diamonds  have  advanced  steadily  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num and  have  proven  one  of  the  safest  modern 
investments. 

Wo  ship  diamonds  on  selection  to  responsible 
people  anywhere,  so  that  selection  may  be  made  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  pay  the  express  charges 
both  ways  for  the  privilege  of  showing  our  goods. 

Selections  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  partial 
payments  made  convenient  to  our  customer. 

ODR  DIAMOND  BOOKS,  Set  No.  20.  explain 
our  method  of  selling  diamonds  on  the  merit  sys- 
tem, illustrate  many  beautiful  things,  are  full  of 
valuable  information  especially  to  those  uninformed 
about  diamonds,  and  mav  be  hadforthe  asking,  free. 
Anticipate   your   wants   by    writing   early, 

HARRY  L  DIX,  Inc. 

Diamond    Merchants,    Specia/lsta 
608-11   Candler  Boildinf 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


(Continued  from  page  152) 
Lincoln  came  of  a  race  of  tearless  and 
hardy  pioneers  and  he  carried  out  in  his 
politicel  life  the  blood  and  spirit  which  he 
had  inherited  from  those  who  took  hu- 
manity and  ci\ilization  into  the  wilder- 
ness. The  documents  and  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  work  which 
will  prove  of  deep  interest  and  value  to 
those  who  love  genealogy  a:id  learn  how 
to  study  and  write  it. 

Ijccky.  William  Edward  Hartpole,  Memoir  of. 
By  his  wife.  8vo,  pp.  432.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

It  is  very  hard  to  think  that  the  author 
of  the  "History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe" 
took  the  theological  course  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  clergyman,  and  has  actually  left 
behind  hiin  a  book  of  poems.  Extremes 
met  in  that  capacious  mind,  and  sensibil- 
ity was  united  with  the  grimmest  resolu- 
tion to  cling  to  historical  positivism.  Mrs. 
Lecky  has  written  a  charming  life  of  her 
husband  as  she  knew  him  personally,  and 
followed  or  rather  accompanied  him  in  his 
brilliant  career  as  writer  and  statesman. 
It  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  in  this 
intimate  domestic  memoir  that  we  should 
find  an  estimate  of  the  place  Lecky  and 
his  works  will  take  finally  in  the  literary 
annals  of  his  country.  The  value  of  the 
present  memoir  springs  from  its  personal 
quality.  The  time,  however,  will  come 
when  Williain  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky 
will  receive  the  verdict  of  the  world  upon 
what  he  did,  his  theories  of  history,  and 
his  political  writings.  Mr.  Lecky  was  al- 
ways desirous  that  he  should  live  in  his 
works  only.  He  kept  no  \'oluminous  diary 
like  a  very  different  man,  our  Emerson, 
nor  did  his  wife  know  anything  of  his  early 
life  excepting  what  she  had  gathered  from 
his  own  lips.  She  has,  however,  done  well 
in  acting  on  the  advice  of  one  of  Lecky's 
friends,  who  said:  "It  is  the  privilege  of 
a  great  writer  to  leave  an  immortal  per- 
sonality behind  him;  but  tho  his  books 
will  live,  there  was  much  about  his  rare 
and  singularly  fine  type  of  character  that 
one  feels  that  those  who  did  not  come 
under  his  personal  influence  will  never 
fully  realize."  It  is  on  these  lines  that 
Mrs.  Lecky  has  produced  a  work  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Little,  Frances  (Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Macaulay).    Litt'e 
Sister  Snow.      Pp.    141.      New    York:     The   Century 

Co.     $1. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reader  of  "Little 
Sister  Snow"  who  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  charming  predecessor,  "The 
Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  will  acknowledge 
that  the  later  book  hardly  measures  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  earlier  effort.  And 
yet  while  the  present  story  hangs  upon  a 
very  slender  thread,  its  descriptions  of 
Japanese  life  are  admirable  and  the  de- 
lineation of  its  tiny  heroine,  Yuki  San,  a 
dainty  bit  of  work. 

Richard  Merrit — a  handsome,  magnetic, 
young  American — rides  rough-shod  over 
the  affections  of  the  little  Japanese  girl 
without  in  the  least  realizing  the  ha^'Oc  he 
has  wrought.  Meanwhile,  to  Yuki  San 
life  spells  nothing  but  duty  and  that  in 
big,  glaring  characters.  Her  betrothal  to 
a  man  of  her  own  nationality  promises  no 
real  happiness,  but  affords  the  certainty 
that  the  last  days  of  her  aged  parents  wall 
be  made  happy  and  comfortable.  As  many 
older  and  wiser  people  have  done  before 
her,  she  turns  to  her  diary  for  consolation. 
The  following  entry  is  typical:  "What 
shall  I  do  to  less  mv  anxious?     To-day  at 
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scribed.  The  most  interesting  part  is  per- 
haps that  relating  to  native  races  and 
ruined  cities.  An  account  of  the  modern 
development  of  mines  and  railways,  and 
the  enumeration  of  native  products  add 
to  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is  furnished 
with  an  ample  index,  and  twenty-six  maps 
and  plans. 

Warner.  Anne.  Your  Child  and  Mine.  Pp.  314. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  Anne  Warner's 
stories  of  child  life  as  they  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  various  magazines 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  these  are  now 
embodied  in  book  form.  Each  one  is  a 
gem  in  which  the  hand  of  the  artist  is 
plainly  discernible.  Never  does  the  au- 
thor's skill  as  entertainer  appear  to  better 
advantage  than  when  describing  some 
comedy  or  tragedy  of  childhood.  And  it 
is  "your  child  and  mine"  that  she  pictures 
— normal,  healthy  youngsters — not  iin- 
possible  creations  of  the  imaginations. 

These  stories  are  not  only  about  children, 
but  many  of  them  of  interest  to  the  little 
ones  themselves.  There  are  Easter  and 
Christmas  sketches,  a  dog  story,  and  sev- 
eral fairy  tales.  "An  Old-Fashioned 
School"  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
thought  for  mothers  and  teachers.  Per- 
haps the  most  pretentious  stories  are  "The 
Surrenders  of  Comwallis,"  which  tells  of 
the  heroic  efforts  of  a  small  boy  to  escape 
the  ignominy  of  nicknames;  "The  Part- 
ing of  the  Clouds,"  the  story  of  a  boy's 
love,  and  "Trading  His  Mother,"  an  amu- 
sing account  of  the  exchange  of  a  parent 
for  a  pony.  Only  a  woman  with  children 
of  her  own  could  so  skilfully  interpret  the 
humorous,  pathetic,  and  often  misunder- 
stood experiences  of  childhood. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  1910. 

2mo,   pp.    799.       New   York:    Press   Publishing  Co. 
25  cents. 

The  World's  Best  Books.  Suggestions  for  the 
Selection  of  a  Home  Library.  i6mo,  pp.  37.  Cin- 
cinnati: Globe-Wemicke  Co. 

WHEN  DINNER  COMES 
One  Onght  to  Have  a  Good  Appetite. 


A  good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce.  It  goes 
a  long  way  toward  helping  in  the  digestive 
process,  and  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
health  and  strength. 

Many  persons  have  found  that  Grape- 
Nuts  food  is  not  only  nourishing  but  is  a 
great  appetizer.  Even  children  like  the  taste 
of  it  and  grow  strong  and  rosy  from  its  use. 

It  is  especially  the  food  to  make  a  weak 
stomach  strong  and  create  an  appetite  for 
dinner. 

"  I  am  57  years  old,"  writes  a  Tenn.  grand- 
mother, "and  have  had  a  weak  stomach 
from  childhood.  By  great  care  as  to  my 
diet  I  enjoyed  a  reasonable  degree  of  health, 
but  never' found  anything  to  equal  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a  standby. 

"When  I  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast 
and  just  eat  to  keep  up  my  strength,  I  take 
4  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts  with  good  rich 
milk,  and  when  dinner  comes  I  am  hungry. 
While  if  I  go  without  any  breakfa.st  I  never 
feel  like  eating  dinner.  Grape-Nuts  for 
breakfast  seems  to  make  a  healthy  appetite 
for  dinner. 

"My  little  l.S-months-old  grandson  had 
been  very  sick  with  stomach  trouble  during 
the  past  summer,  and  finally  we  put  him  on 
Grape-Nuts.  Now  he  is  growing  plump  and 
well.  When  asked  if  he  wants  his  nurse  or 
Grape-Nuts,  he  brightens  up  and  points  to 
the  cupboard.  He  was  no  trouble  to  wean 
at  all— thanks  to  Grape-Nuts."  Read  the 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgH.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  re&d  Ihe  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from,  time  to  time.  They  are 
.genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


I 


MEN 

Look  into  the  claims 
of 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

"Promotes  Good  Looks" 

The  manliest  man  is  the  natural 
man--the  clean,  fresh,  wliolesome 
man.      Pompeian  Massage  Cream, 
therefore,    should   be    used    by  men, 
for  by  no  other  means  can  a  man  keep  his 
face  so  clean  and  healthy. 
Soap  and  water  washing  takes  off  somif  of  the  dirt  and 
grime,   the  rest  goes   into   the    pores.      Massage    with 
Pompeian    Massage    Cream    brings    it    out — clears    the 
pores,  freshens  the  skin,   brings  back  the  elasticity  of 
the  facial  muscles,   and  restores  tl  e  free  circulation   of 
the  blood.    AH  good  barbers  give  massage  with  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream.     All  good  druggists  sell  it  for  home 
use.    But  in  every  case  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine 
with  our  name  and  trademark  on  the 
bottle.     For   a   clear,    ruddy,    athletic 
skin  use  Pompeian.  /^^■>—  1 

«    Your  Wife  or  Sister      [J^m^ 

will  be  glad  to  have  Pompeian  Massage    * 
Cream  in  the  house.     Most  women  today      'SEiSfiiSii-' 
recognize  its  value  in  maintaining  a  clean, 
I  \   \     clear,     healthy    skin.     It    gives    the    face    a   fresh,         .    ..■■' 
^  ^     wholesome    glow    of     real     health    that    is    so        o^* 

admired.  ^  „,g  g, 

^■^        IB  Prospect  St. 
*^%  ^If  ^^^f^fS,  SO  cents  «^  Cleveland,  Ohio 

7S  cent  and  4^^       ^  ^'"''5'f'^r 

yv  Enclosed  nndoc. 

$1  per  jar  cv  Please   send   me 

*>^ .  special    trial    jar    of 

TrialJarSent  /"  Pompeian    Massage 

.ii  y  for  6  cents  in  coin  or       ^/ 

stamps  (U.  S.)  jf'.'         Name 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.    I5  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio       C^/ 

Lthrary  Slips  Saved  {  one  in  every  t^icingf)  y  AuureSS « 

means  Magazines  and  Hooks  earned. 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalos 
tent  on  requett.     Write  for  it  today. 

WORTHINGTON  CO.,  300  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams,     ?.:o^fo7t  c '.'  ?;? 

sevorjil  ruasoiiM.      H — 16  Uxs.  at  2hc  per  11),.  rooking  ropipc  srnt. 


Forest  Home  Farm 


Pnrcellville,  Virginia 


BftoiHCHiAL  Troches 

Save  Ihe  voice  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Singera  and 
public  apeakera  find  them  invaluable.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  effective  for  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness.  Cough- 
ing  Spells  and  all 'Lung  Affections- -used  lor  SO  yeara. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  15  cents,  5ocent.sand  Ji.no 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

Boston,  Mais. 


for  Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bron- 
"Used  while  chitis,     Colds, 

you  sleep."    Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Vaporlzril  CroMtilono  BtopH  the  parnx.vRms  of 
WhoopinK  (!()UKh.  Kver  ilrended  Croup  cunnot  exist 
where  Orfnolene  iu  ubik). 

It  acts  directly  on  tlio  noRo  nnd  throat,  mnkins 
hronthine  easy  in  the  ciiHe  of  colds:  sootheH  the  sore 
tfxroiit  and  HtopH  tfic  oouKh. 

OoNol<>iir  iHii  powitrfnl  Kermioide,  nctinKhothas 
o  ciiralive  and  prfventivp  in  contHKiouH  diseaHes. 

It  iH  a  boon  Ut  MutTorera  from  ARthma. 

i'reHolc>n(>'H  l>cRt  reeommendation  is  its  30  years 

of  HUecCKHf 111    UHC. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Semi  Postal  for  Descriptive  liooklet. 

Crrmilt'in*  Antinoptir  Tliront  TitbU-t-  for  thf»  irritati>d 
throHt,   o(    yt>tir  tJniRgiHt  or   trotii   iijt.    1  Or.    in  Htnmpfl. 

TIIK  VArO-rRESOI,KJIK  fO..     ISO  Fulton  St.,     Hew  York  j 

l.frmlnr-Milp*   lliilMInK,     nontrcal,  rMiiKcl*. 
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Rich,  Creamy,  Lasting  Lather 

Makes  Shaving  Easy  and  Comfortable 

Give  Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap  one  trial.    That  trial' 
will  settle,  once  and  for  all,  the  question  of  shaving  soaps. 

Xhe  Lather's  the>  Xhing: 

Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap  is  the  greatest  help  in  shaving  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  razor,  because  it  makes  the  best  lather,  and  the  lather's  the  thing. 
It  is  as  far  ahead  of  other  shaving  soaps  as  smokeless  gun  powder  is  ahead  of 
the  old  style,  black,  smoky  powder  which  has  become  obsolete. 

Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap 

Contains  ingredients  not  found  in  other  shaving  soaps.  It  makes  a  lather  that 
does  not  dry  on  the  face,  speedily  softens  the  toughest  beard  and  soothes  the 
most  tender  skin.  It  is  antiseptic,  in  a  hygienic  metal  tube;  and  the  last  portion 
can  be  used  as  conveniently  as  the  first. 

Every  Druggist  Sells  Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap 

If  your  druggist  has  sold  out,  we  will  mail  you  a  tube,  postpaid  to  any  address 

upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 

A  TRIAL  TUOE  F='OR  :2  CEIVTS 

Send  your  name  and  address,  with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage, 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  20-shave  trial  tube. 


150 
Shaves 

for  25  Cents 


Dept.  41 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

U.S.A. 


1/ 


Costs 
thof 


Cent  a  Shave 


-|Ji,.JIJIJIJIJI.IJIJIJUWUUUUIJUIJIJUMJIJIJUUI^I.JUI,M 


«JMJ(||      The  coupons  attached  to  our  Secured 
.Jy\\  Certificates  provide  tor  the  payment  of 
Vlr\\\  ^^  interest  thereon  -  6  7c  pe""  annum. 
'  ilj  Write  for  booklet  "  F. 


1 
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SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

iCAPlTALtSURPlUS  $400,000  00    SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


^/)e  BlacK 


TKe 


«SHeep 

TRADE   MARK 

NE"W  CARD   GAME 

You  will  like  it— the 
children  will  be  delight- 
ed —  easy  to  learn  —  3  games 
in  one  —  get  it  and  give  a 
Black  Sheep  Party.  50  cents 
(75  cents  with  gilt  edges)  at 
toy  shops  and  news  stands  or 
sent  prepaid  by  the  publisher 

CO-OPERATIVE   GAME   &  NOVELTY  CO. 

1 18  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  for  Special  Agent's  oflfer. 

For  6  cents  in  stamps  we  will  mail  you  a  set  of 
S  funny  "  Black  Sheep  "  Fost  Cards.    Write  now. 


50 


ENGRAVED  CARDS  DP  YOUR  NAME 

IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE 


$1.00 


THE  OUALiry  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR   YOUR   MONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


a©«iCliiS         PHILA. 


gtZCHESINUT  St 


'SAVE-THEHbrtMSRAVINGuRE. 


RCa  trade:   mark 


SOUND 


71  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montre;.!,  P.  Q.,  Sept.  30,  1909. 

Some  time  ago  I  obtained  your  remedy  for  my  Brazilian  mare 
Molhe,  whose  tendons  were  in  b.id  sliape  for  tlie  past  year,  and  am 
pleased  to  report  tb;it  she  is  eon  nd  as  a  new-millet',  dollar,  etanciing  all 
kinds  of  hard  road  work.  I  have  nl«o  given  thia  remedy  a  thorough 
trial  in  my  practice.  In  fi\e  weeks  on^*  tiDttIc  renmved  a  l>:id  l)unih 
from  hind  Miikles  nl  a  iii;iTihed  pair  ()f  4lie!.tniits  whrch  had  resisted, 
under  competent  veterinary  treatment  lit-re.  fur  sev«-ii  months,  Paid 
team  sold  and  went  to  Burlington.  Vt.  Killed  l.imeness  on  bone  .•<p;ivi(i 
on  horse  and  two  splints  from  another  subject,  all  for  $5     R.  V  A  HI  AN. 

$^rf    £\£\  a  bottle,  with    signed    guarantee  or    contrnct.     Send    for 
|^»"U  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  bu?*ine.-*s  men  and  tr;iiner-« 
^j   on  every  kind  of  case.   Pei-manently  cures  Spavin,  Thoroiigh- 
^^    pin,    Ringbone  (except  low),   <'nrh,  Sfilint,    Capped   Hock, 
Wlnd*pnff,  Shuo  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  and    all  Lameness.     No  scar 
or  lo83  of  hair.    Hor.se  w(irks  as  usual.     Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.«      SO  Commercial  Avenne,      BInghamton,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  following  tuneful  poem  is  quoted 
from  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  "For- 
tune and  Men's  Eyes"  (Houghton  Mifflin. 
Co.). 

Carpacclo's  Anger  with  the  Lute 

By  Josephike   Preston   Pbabody 

I  lean  my  head  to  hear  each  string; 

We  hum  together,  cheek  to  cheek. 
And  oh,  there  is  not  anything 

So  loud  but  I  can  hear  it  speak. 
And  it  is  shapen  like  some  fruit 
All  mellowness — my  Lute. 
(Wilt  sing?) 

My  singing-bird  that  I  love  dear! 

Above  the  sound  of  harp  and  flute 
And  viol-grown,  the  voice  is  clear 

Brown  honey  from  my  little  Lute. 
I  hearken  so  to  every  tone, 
Because  it  is  my  own. 
(Canst  hear?) 

There  is  something  almost  vulgar  in  the 
spread-eagle  patriotism  of  the  poem  called 
"America"  that  appears  in  Everybody's. 
And  yet  the  boasting  is  .so  well  done  and 
with  such  thoroughness  and  sincerity  that 
it  is  rather  attractive  after  all. 

America 

Bv  Herbert  Kaufman 

A  hundred  czars  shall  rot  to  bone, 
A  hundred  kingdoms  shall  decline, 
A  hundred  battlefields  shall  suck 
Their  glut  of  sacrificial  wine; 
The  Buddhist  priest  shall  meditate 
Where  now  cathedral  crosses  gleam; 
The  sons  of  Genghis  Khan  shall  bring 
To  pass  fulfilment  of  his  dream; 
The  shrill  muezzin's  chant  shall  chime 
At  eventide  with  Ben  Bow's  bells; 
The  kaffir's  clucking  voice  be  heard 
Where  now  voluptuous  Paris  dwells; 
The  lout  shall  loll  in  lordly  state; 
The  beggar's  child  shall  shower  dole. 
Before  your  final  word  is  writ 
Of  honor,  on  the  age's  scroll. 
Your  wish  shall  will  the  world  to  peace. 
The  weaklings  of  the  earth  shall  craw! 
To  suckle  at  your  fruitful  breasts. 
And,  fruitful,  you  shall  feed  them  all. 

"The  Wind  of  Dream.s,"  from  Scrib- 
ner's,  is  full  of  quiet,  sober  autumn  beauty, 
with  its  harvest-fields  and  soft,  fragrant, 
breezes  and  golden  moon. 

The   Wind  of  Dreams 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

Wind  of  the  Downs,  from  upland  spaces  blowing, 
Salt  with  the  fragrance  of  flie  southland  sea. 

Sweet  with  wild  herbs  in  smoothest  greensward  grow- 
ing. 
You  bring  the  harvest  of  my  dreams  to  me, 

Wraiths  that  the  scented  breath  of  summer  raises. 
Ghosts  of  dead  hours  and  flowers  that  once  were 
fair.   .   .   . 

Sorrel  and  nodding-grass  and  white-moon  daisies.  .  .  . 
Glimmer  and  fade  upon  the  fragrant  air. 

I  hear  the  harvest-wagons  homeward  driven 

Through    dusky    lanes    by    hedgerows    dark    with 
leaves   .   .   . 

The  low  gold  moon,  hung  in  a  sapphire  heaven. 

Looks  on  the  wide  fields  and  the  gathered  sheaves. 

Wind  of  the  Downs — from  cloud-swept  upland  spaces, 
Moorland  and  orchard-close  and  water-lea, 

You  bring  the  voices  and  the  vanished  faces — 
Dreams  of  old  dreams  and  days  long  lost  to  me. 
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WOMAN'S  ACTIVITIES 

WOMAN     IN     EUROPE     ANI>     AMERICA 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Gina  Lombroso  Fer- 
rero,  in  Putnam's  Magasiue,  "that  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  to  the  European  who  lands  on  the 
Northern  shores  of  the  New  World  is  the  Amer- 
ican woman — that  happy,  victorious  heroine  of 
modem  feminism,  who  has  discovered  how  to  ex- 
tract from  the  new  condition  of  woman  all  the  ad- 
vantages, with  almost  none  of  the  inconveniences, — 
that  being  who  has  known  how  to  assume  masculinity 
in  all  that  regards  independence  and  liberty  of  action, 
and  remain  feminine  in  grace,  charm,  and  altruism." 
Much  the  same  sentiment  has  been  voiced  of  late  by 
Europeans  who  have  sojourned  among  us  and  have 
published  their  "impressions,"  to  the  edification  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  the  American  reader.  Signora 
Ferrero,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Professor  Cesare  Lombroso,  the  Italian  criminol- 
ogist, and  the  wife  of  the  historian  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
with  whom  she  recently  spent  several  months  in  this 
country. 

In  this  article  she  asserts  that  not  only  is  the 
American  woman  the  ' '  most  interesting  phenome- 
non" in  North  America,  but  she  is  "also  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  New  World  that  might  have  the 
greatest  and  gravest  eflfect  on  the  Old,  shaking  on 
their  foundaliieas  the  essential  principles  of  our  female 
instruction  and  training,  overthrowing  the  society  of 
the  did  continent,  or  continents,  which  rest,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  realized,  on  the  antique 
functions  of  woman  in  the  family  and  in  society." 
The  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  times  have 
brought  to  the  European  woman  relief  from  much 
household  care  and  drudgery,  and  have  given  to  her 
a  share  of  the  education  and  culture  formerly  mo- 
nopolized by  the  dominant  sex,  yet  even  to-day  her 
"one  ideal"  is  "to  marry  and  have  a  family;  and  for 
this  ideal  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  any  personal  am- 
bition." Thus,  "having  always  and  so  universally 
seen  woman  almost  solely  preoccupied  by  her  ma- 
ternity," Signora  Ferrero  had  believed  it  to  be  "an 
essential  of  woman's  character,"  and  had  put  no 
faith  in  the  tales  of  American  women  who  "pre- 
ferred to  live  independently  rather  than  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  humble  abodes  of  European  women." 
But  she  has  changed  her  mind  after  living  several 
months  in  America,  and  tells  us: 

The  American  woman  does  not  aspire  to  matri- 
mony, and  this  is  the  essential  difference  that  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  the  European  woman.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  you  have  in 
America  this  phenomenon,  that  society  has  left 
woman  free,  without  preoccupation  as  to  her  func- 
tion of  motherhood,  allowing  ample  development  of  all 
her  intellectual  faculties;  that  relatives  have  left 
woman  free,  allowing  her  to  act  and  to  enjoy,  without 
any  thought  of  her  future  establishment;  that  the 
nation  has  left  woman  free,  not  requiring  of  her  the 
rigorous  conservation  of  its  traditions  nor  the  mul- 
tiplication of  its  citizens. 

As  the  conception  of  the  social  functions  of  woman 
'differs  in  America,  so  must  her  rearing  and  education 
be  different.  With  us  everything  is  done  to  separate 
her  from  men  until  she  is  married,  to  hide  all  external 
life  from  her,  to  take  from  her  the  means  of  taking 
part  in  it,  to  encircle  with  light  the  idea  of  the  family 
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Build  with  the  help  of  the 
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NO  man  should  build  anything,  from  a  dog  house  to  a  complete  country 
place,  without  first  sending  for  those  volumes  of  the  Atlas  Cement 
Library  bearing  on  what  he  is  going  to  build,  and  second,  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  economical  and  practical  side  of  building  with  concrete 
made  from  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  volumes  in  the  Atlas  Cement  Library  is  the  book 
on  "Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages,"  which  shows  photographs  and  floor-plans 
of  a  great  variety  of  houses  which  have  been  built  with  concrete  construction. 

These  books  not  only  show  the  beauty  and  the  adaptability  of  concrete  con- 
struction, but  they  also  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  in  making 
concrete — qualities  that  insure  success  in  concrete  construction. 

The  first  step  in  building  is  choice  of  material,  and  no  man  can  choose  material 
intelligently  who  has  not  given  full  consideration  to  concrete.  No  man  can  give 
full  consideration  to  concrete  who  has  not  read  the  Atlas  Cement  Library. 
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that  woman  in  general  is  called  on  to  embrace.  In 
America,  instead,  as  women  are  brought  up  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  an  independent  position,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  augment  as  much  as  possible  her  personality, 
to  teach  her  to  increase  its  value  by  every  means, 
independently  of  any  preoccupation  as  to  matri- 
mony. 

To  obtain  this  result,  children  are  sent  away  from 
the  family  as  soon  as  possible  and  kept  as  long  as 
possible  at  school  and  college,  and  taught  to  develop 
all  the  qualities  that  will  enable  them  most  easily  to 
make  a  living,  to  be  independent,  to  find  enjoyment 
in  and  for  themselves,  to  be  able,  in  the  life  of  each 
day,  to  conquer  the  competitors  of  the  next.  Scarcely 
are  the  children  able  to  earn  anything  when  they 
finally  leave  the  house,  to  go  and  work  in  schools, 
commercial  offices,  magazine  offices,  etc.,  just  as  in 
Europe  the  men  do.  The  daughters  of  clergymen,  of 
Congressmen,  of  millionaires,  do  not  disdain  to  leave 
comforts,  wealth,  or  honors  to  go  and  become  instruc- 
tors or  professors  in  distant  colleges  permitting  of  a 
career.  All  the  rest  comes  of  itself.  Naturally  when 
once  the  girls  earn  their  own  living  and  are  pecuniarily 
independent  of  the  family,  they  can  do  as  they  like, 
as  men  do,  without  provoking  derision;  they  can 
flirt,  marry,  or  divorce  with  whom  they  will;  travel, 
stay  at  home,  change  their  dwelling  or  situation, 
write,  make  or  unmake  friends,  absolutely  as  seems 
best  to  them;  they  can  dress  as  sumptuously  as  they 
wish,  go  decollete  when  they  wish,  take  part  in  politics 
or  religion  as  they  please,  and  mingle  with  the  society 
they  like  best.  All  this,  which  astonishes  Europe 
greatly,  is  the  natural  and  direct  consequence  of 
woman's  independence  of  society  and  the  home. 

Another  direct  result  is  the  small  desire  for  marriage 
shown  by  American  women.  And  this  is  compre- 
hensible. Altho  the  American  husband  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  the  American  wife  keeps  more  of  her 
independence  than  the  European,  altho  nurses,  tutors, 
and  governesses  cooperate  to  help  her,  a  mother 
is  not  as  free,  even  in  America,  as  is  a  girl;  the 
management  of  the  house,  the  procreation  and  care  of 
the  children  there,  as  in  Europe,  constituting  a 
sufficiently  grave  impediment,  which  lessens  her 
personality  and  individuality;  hence  the  American 
woman  prefers  to  remain  unwed,  and  would  rather 
spend  the  treasures  of  love  that  nature  has  placed  in 
her  bosom  on  large  social  ideals,  in  hospitals,  in  in- 
stitutions for  education,  social  redemption  or  religion, 
which  permit  her  to  give  complete  expression  to  her 
individuality,  and  to  put  in  action  the  idealistic  and 
altruistic  instincts  so  dear  to  her,  without  dimin- 
ishing her  liberty. 

Has  this  difference  in  training  and  education,  this 
different  conception  of  life,  modified  the  soul  and  the 

intellect  of  woman  ? 

The  women  at  first  seem  no  different  from  their 
European  sisters,  except,  perhaps,  by  virtue  of  a 
little  more  literary  culture,  a  more  ardent  manner, 
more  independence,  and  a  greater  consciousness  of 
their  own  value.  They  have  still  the  same  gay, 
light-hearted  spirit,  the  same  instinct  for  elegance 
and  personal  adornment  as  in  Europe.  The  home 
of  the  Colony  Club  in  New  York,  decorated  entirely 
by. a  woman,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world;  as  one  of  the  finest  museums  in  America 
is  the  house  in  Boston  where  Mrs.  Gardner  has 
collected  a  profusion  of  Italian  statues  and  paintings 
and  arranged  them  as  no  museum  in  the  world  directed 
by  men  has  done. 

After  much  thought,  we  find  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  European  woman,  not  on  the 
intellectual  but  on  the  sentimental  side,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain air  of  joyousness  and  satisfaction  more  general 
with  Americans  than  with  us.  The  young  American 
girl,  unlike  our  girls,  never  has  the  anxious  air  that 
seems  to  be  searching  the  future  at  every  movement, 
trying  to  guess  at  the  fate  reserved  for  her.  The 
wives  never  have  the  preoccupied  air  of  ours,  hang- 
ing on  their  husbands'  lips,  timid  of  thinking,  saying, 
or  doing  anything  that  might  not  please  the  master 
of  the  house.  The  unmarried  women  never  have  the 
discomfited,  sensitive,  or  acidulated  manner  of  our 
virgins,  poor  neuters  for  whom  unattained  maternity 
has  cut  the  thread  of  life.  Appearances  agree  with 
the  reality,  and  the  American  woman  is  indubitably 
happier  than  the  European,  because  she  has  much 
less  responsibility  and  much  more  pleasure.  The 
child  is  happier,  because  she  need  not  begin  the  long 
and  depressing  tyranny  that  constrains  our  youngest 
girls  to  abstain  from  all  masculine  games,  and  to 
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help  the  mother  jn  her  domestic  duties — sometimes, 
at  the  age  of  five,  being  already  the  "little  mother," 
with  all  the  responsibility  of  the  younger  brothers  on 
her  shoulders.  The  young  girl  is  happier,  because 
she  can  study  or  flirt  as  she  wills,  free  from  tlie  thought 
that  this  or  that  act,  this  or  that  friendship  may  re- 
tard or  prevent  the  attainment  of  her  end — marriage; 
tasting  all  the  pleasures  of  being  considered,  loved, 
adored,  without  having  the  responsibility,  the  crosses, 
the  jealousies  that  every  true  love  involves.  She  is 
infinitely  happier  as  woman,  as  citizen,  as  wife,  be- 
cause not  only  can  she  give  free  expression  to  all  her 
faculties,  but  also  because  the  expression  of  all  these 
faculties  brings  her  in  America  an  admiration  of 
which  one  has  no  idea  in  Europe.  In  Europe,  in  fact, 
woman  expresses  all  her  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the 
family,  on  her  husband  and  on  her  children,  who  take 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course;  in  America,  woman  dif- 
fuses herself  in  large  social  ideas,  in  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, beneficent  institutions  of  all  kinds — 
which,  one  must  say  to  her  honor,  she  has  carried  to 
heights  unknown  elsewhere.  The  esteem,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  adoration  enjoyed  by  the  American 
woman  has  no  parallel  in  Europe,  and  is  certainly  not 
one  of  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  her  superior 
happiness. 

But  has  not  this  position  of  woman  any  disadvan- 
tage? This  is  a  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  dwell 
for  a  moment.  At  a  venture,  I  should  say  it  has  two: 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  rapid  diminution 
of  population.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  the  American  woman 
who  works  outside  the  home  makes  greater  material 
gains  than  the  European;  but  the  family  organized 
in  a  manner  that  permits  of  the  woman's  working  out 
costs  much  more.  Besides  the  family  home,  American 
society  is  obliged  to  have  lodging-houses,  apart- 
ments in  which  the  detached  members  of  the  family 
live,  and  clubs  in  which  these  members  can  unite  and 
form  a  society  that  takes  the  place  of  the  family,  and 
hospitals  in  which  sons  and  fathers,  far  from  each 
other,  are  cared  for,  and  restaurants  in  which  all  can 
eat,  and  day  nurseries  for  the  babies,  and  schools  of 
all  kinds  in  which  everything  is  taught,  from  cook- 
ing to  nursing,  from  calligraphy  to  deportment, 
sewing,  dancing — things  that  are  traditionally  taught 
at  home  in  Europe.  All  this  requires  more  time, 
space,  and  money  than  is  required  to  attain  the  same 
results  in  Europe,  where  it  is  attained  at  the  price, 
it  is  trtie,  of  almost  all  a  woman's  individual  interests. 
But  America  is  rich  and  it  will  be  many  years  before 
she  will  have  to  consider  the  consequences. 

She  will  have  first,  however,  to  think  of  another 
problem  that  this  new  state  of  things  has  created — 
the  diminution  of  the  birth-rate.  .  .  .  More  than 
half  the  people  we  came  to  know  during  our  visit  to 
America  were  unmarried,  or  if  married  had  no 
children.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  woman  who,  tasting 
the  sweets  of  individuality,  of  glory  and  personal 
happiness,  will  not  sacrifice  herself  to  the  race?  or 
of  the  man  who,  finding  more  pleasure  in  the  perfected 
social  organizations,  renounces  those  of  the  family? 
Our  sojourn  in  America  was  too  brief  to  allow  tls  to 
judge  of  this  question.  But  we  are  inclined  to  tl^nk 
that  the  economical  question  above  mentioned  greatly 
adds  to  the  repugnance  of  the  men  and  women  to 
founding  a  family  and  having  children;  all  these 
causes  being  the  effect,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the 
new  conditions  of  life  in  which  modern  American 
society  has  placed  woman.  The  prohibitive  price,  for 
people  of  moderate  means,  of  houses  and  servants 
makes  the  beginning  of  a  family  a  hard  problem  to 
solve,  and  it  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  the  in- 
troduction of  babies  in  lodging-houses.  Moreover, 
the  impossibility  of  utilizing  children  under  fifteen 
(who  must  be  sent  to  school)  keeps  the  father  or 
•nother  from  counting  on  the  help  of  the  elder  for  the 
younger  children,  and  limits  the  number  when  the 
family  decides  to  have  any.  Again,  as  the  tendency 
to  independence  prevents  the  parents  from  counting 
on  the  children  when  they  are  capable  of  assisting 
by  their  work,  the  production  say  of  half  a  dozen 
children  becomes  an  uncertain  business  that  only 
the  rich  can  venture  on.  America  need  not  trouble 
herself  with  this  problem  just  yet,  for  Europe  sends 
her  children  in  abundance,  bom,  grown-up,  educated, 
and  trained. 

But  what  will  happen  when  the  flood  of  immi- 
gration begins  to  abate  and  America  has  to  depend 
on  herself?  A  difficult  problem  for  posterity!  But 
perhaps  the  infinite  ingeniousness  of  this  New  World 
will  find  another  way  to  reinspire  in  its  people  the 
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Briggs  did  it !  BRIGGS,  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
of  the  Poultry  World— the  man  who  wrote 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  a  treatise 
so  tremendously  practical  and  original  that  four 
editions  have  already  had  to  be  printed. 
Briggs  actually  made  each  hen  pay  him  more 
per  month  than  her  purchase  price. 


EDGAR  BRICCS— 

Twenty  Years  At  It 

No  branch  of  mercantile  business  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  that  poultry  raising  guarantees, 
under  the  Briggs  system.  Thousands  who  have 
never  made  a  specialty  of  poultry  raising  are  now 
starting  in,  most  of  them  on  a  small  scale— with 
only  a  few  dollars  invested  and  a  chicken  yard 
perhaps  smaller  than  your  garden.  Under  the 
Briggs  system  their  flocks  multiply  and  increase 
rapidly  at  trifling  cost.  Meanwhile  the  market 
price  of  poultry  goes  up,  up,  up  t 

BRIGGS'  "POULTRY  SILO" 

Briggs'  "Poultry  Silo"  discovery  alone  is  now 
saving  poultrymen  thousands  of  dollars  daily. 
He  feeds  his  hens  "poultry  ensilage" — a  processed 
feed  that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  in  the 
winter  when  egg  prices  are  "out  of  si^ht."  Brings 
makes  this  "Ensilage"  at  not  to  exceed  15  cents 
a  busheU 


Briggs'  Poultry  Book  gives 
Secrets  on  Early  Hatching — 
Raising  Late  Hatched  Chickens 
— Insurinff  a  Large  Esg  Yield 
EveryMonth— Erecting  a  Poul- 
try Plant — Diagrams — Pictures 
-Running  an  Incubator — 
Brooders — Feeding — Drecding 
—and  literally  HUNDREDS  of 
other  secrets. 

The  Briggs  book,  "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  has 
been  purchased  by  "POUL- 
TRY SUCCESS,"  the  repre- 
sentative American  poultry 
journal.  Briggs'  future  discov- 
eries, made  at  his  big  Experi- 
mental Poultry  and  Egg  farm, 
will  be  announced  exclusively 
by  "POULTRY  SUCCESS." 
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A.  D.  HOSTERMIAN 

Publisher  of  Poultry 
Success 

FEAST  OF  FACTS— $1.00 

As  an  advertising  feature,  "POULTRY  SUC- 
CESS" now  offers,  for  a  short  time,  the 
complete  new  and  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Briggs 
System  and  Secrets  and  a  full  year's  subscription 
to  "POULTRY  SUCCESS"  for  a  dollar.  This 
is  the  greatest  offer  ever  made  to  poultry  raisers, 
comprising: 

1.  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved"— 100  pages,  fully  illustrated 
and  nicely  bound.  Worth  $5,  $10 
or  $1C0,  according  as  one  makes 
use  of  it. 

2.  The  new  section,  "Secrets  in 
Poultry  Culture."  a  startling,  useful 
Brief,  by  Brigs. 

3.  "POULTRY  SUCCESS"— 
The  leading  monthly  poultry  publi- 
cation. 21st  year ;  64  to 
1C4  pages.  If  you  have 
never  read  it,  borrow  a 
copy  from  your  neigh- 
bor, or  write  for  sample 
copies.  50  cts.  per  year. 

All  for  only  $1.C0. 

Decide  now  to  make  biggest 
poultry  profits.  Adopt  the 
Briggs' System  and  "POUL- 
TRY SUCCESS"  as  your 
guide.  You  need  only  a  few 
dollars— a  small  yard.  You  can 
make  it  pay  big  from  the  start. 
Send  postal  for  free  samples 
of  Poultry  Literature,  or  better 
sfi:i,  order  direct  from  this  ad- 
vertisement, enclosing  $1.00. 

Hosterman  Publishing  Co. 

Briggs  Desk  89 
SPRINGFIEID,  OHIO 
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(Trade  Mark) 


The  Roof-The  Chimney-The 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screens— 


All  Permanent  Investments  About  the  House 
Can  you  class  any  other  screening  this  way  ? 


;$^^>  If  you  want  a  screening  that  cannot  rust — that  retains  its  color — 

that  is  not  affected  by  the  salty  nrusts  of  the  seashore,  in  fact  a  screen 

that  is  element  proof — that  permits  you  to  forget  your  screens  from  the 

time  you  take  them  off  in  the  fall  until  you  put  them  on  again  in  the  spring, 

BUY  POMPEIIAN  BRONZE  SCREEN  CLOTH 

Specify  it  to  your  architect.  Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you  and 
then  bear  the  name  in  your  mind  when  ^ou  call  upon  your  house-owning 
friends—"  POMPEIIAN  BRONZE  "—and  tell  them  of  its  wonderful 
qualities,  yet  reasonable  price. 

All  sizes  of  mesh,  all  weights.  Most  Hardware  Dealers  have  it.  If  yours 
hasn't,  don't  take  any  other.  Write  our  nearest  branch.  We'll  supply  you 
direct  and  guarantee  a  satisfactory  purchase. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY     -     Factory,  CUNTON,  MASS. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JOHN  DAVtir 
The  Father  ol 
Tree  Surgery 


Tree  Troubles 
Are  Serious 

Because  they  threaten  the 
lives  of  the  trees,  so  vital 
to  men's  welfare.  No  tree 
can  overcome  a  serious 
wound  or  disease  unless  it 
has  assistance.  Nature  will 
do  what  she  can,  but  she 
must  have  help  or  the  tree 
will  decay  and  die  before  its  appointed  time. 

Work  With  Nature  and 
Help  tlie  Troubled  Trees! 

Give  them  a  fair  show — a  square  deal; 
they  deserve  it.  Let  their  defects  and  in- 
juries have  scientific  attention.  If  there 
are  weak  places  in  a  tree,  strengthen  them; 
if  it  is  diseased,  treat  with  the  same  care 
you  would  bestow  on  a  sick  animal. 

The  Davey  Experts 
Knoiv  the  Trees— 

Know  what  to  do  in  every  case  of  tree 
trouble.  They  are  trained  as  surgeons  are 
trained,  under  the  direction  of  John  Davey, 
the  great  friend  and  brother  of  the  trees. 
Write  for  copy  of  book  "Our  Wounded 
Friends,  The  Trees," — free  to  all  tree- 
owners — giving  full  particularsof  their  work. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY 

172  Larch  Street,  KENT.  OHIO 


While  you  plan 
ror  1910  you^pum 

let  us  know  jour  problem  and  submit  our 

suggestions   and    planting    plan 

Practical,  economical  landscape  service, 
based  on  thirty  \ ears'  experience  on  fine 
large  and  small  estates,  public  parks,  etc. 
Detail  pliintiiiK  list  siiid  exiict  cost 
f^ivcu  Avltli  each  plan. 

Our  booklet,  ''  Beautifuing  Home  Sur- 
roundings," will  be  sent  free,  prepaid,  on 
request.  Tells  most  practical  way  to  plant 
for  immediate  effect;  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  best  methods  of  handling  the 
very  problems  that  will  confront  you. 

Make  the  most  of  your  landscape — get 
our  suggestions,  booklet  and  68-pageTree. 
Evergreen  and  Hardy  Plant  catalog  at 
once, 

IPIWPXT    LANDSCAPE 
\\J  VlJil     SERVIC     E 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Box  130.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


CREIDER'S    FINE    CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1911),  200  paues, 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  oare  for  poultry 
andall  details  OniylOcents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GBEIDER,  Box  16,  Ebeems,  Pa. 


M»ke  ihe  be.jrjig  ol  bigsM  »nd  more  tertaui 
piohti  10  Poultry  Railing.  Keep  youl  hers  Uying 
•nd  halch  belief  and  monger  cbicki  wilh  MODEL 
INCUBATORS.  Lei  ui  leH  you  Why  »nd  how 
SwkI  lo-day  (of  ibu 


MODEb 


.ncubators 
and    Brooder* 
Supplies  &.  Hemedic6 

Practical  Poultry 
Book  FRE 

Nine  cKaplen  on  the  oppoitun*ie»  m  the 
Pouloy  Bunnell.  Whereto  Locate.How  to 
BuJd  Cheap  Houiei.  Foods.  How  to  Reeogm2e 
aad  Prevent  D«eucs.     Valuable  to  bolh  amateur 
uid  breeder    DcKnbe«  the  specta!  (eaturet  that  make 
Model  Incubator*  and  Brooders  ihe  best  in  the  world 
for  produoDg  biggei  and  stionger  chictu 

Model  Incubattr  CBrnpany,  Degt^DJunalojyL] 


desire  for  children;  perhaps  a  new  way  of  prolong- 
ing life  will  be  found,  diminishing  the  need  of  people. 
It  is  even  not  impossible  that  woman  must  return  to 
the  old  conditions  of  life,  in  which  from  century  to 
century  she  has  been  held  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  if  this  must  come,  woman  must  still  be  grateful 
to  North  America,  which  at  a  happy  moment  of  its 
existence  permitted  her  to  live  freely,  and  thus  to 
show  to  the  world  how  much  that  is  grand  and  sub- 
lime, that  man  has  reserved  for  himself,  she  could 
and  would  do  outside  the  home,  if  she  did  not  have 
the  more  serious  task  to  accomplish  of  maintaining 
the  species. 


ADVICE     FROM     MARY     GARDEN 

Mary  Garden,  the  American  prima  donna,  at- 
tributes her  success,  according  to  an  article  by  Ada 
Patterson  in  The  Housekeeper  (Minneapolis),  to  her 
hard  work  and  tenacity.  While  listening  to  the 
singer's  account  of  earlier  struggles,  the  interviewer 
formed   the  following  impression  of  her. 

Hers  is  a  glowing,  vibrant,  tense  personality. 
She  gives  the  impression  that  whatever  she  gives  is 
given  freely,  lavishly,  with  open,  outstretched  hands. 
So  of  her  friendship,  of  her  love,  of  her  energy,  of  her 
talent.  She  is  a  resistless,  self -operative  dynamo. 
Her  figure,  strong  and  pliant  as  a  panther's,  is  as  lithe 
and  graceful.  Her  face  is  fascinating,  but,  despite 
the  regularity  of  her  features,  a  little  less  than  beauti- 
ful, and  this  because  the  fires  of  life's  furnace  have 
scarred  it.  A  'nand-grasp,  a  welcoming  smile,  a  word 
from  Mary  Garden,  and  one  who  is  sensitive  to  the 
impression  of  a  personality  knows  that  she  has  livei 
intensely,  and  that  she  has  greatly  suffered,  an 
triumphed. 

Hair  the  color  of  an  early  sunset,  eyes  gray  and 
bright  as  steel,  and  an  intense  vitality  playing  over 
her  features  as  sunlight  upon  a  shifting  landscape, 
are  what  one  notices  first  and  last  and  always — 
throughout  a  chat  with  Mary  Garden. 

Born  in  Scotland,  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  five,  later  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend  of  her  father,  she  at  first  progressed  slowly,  being 
unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  teachers.  Her  benefac- 
tress became  dissatisfied,  and  withdrew  her  support. 
Miss  Garden  tells  the  story: 

Think  of  a  girl  of  twenty-two  stranded  in  the  streets 
of  Paris!  For  six  months  I  believe  I  was  mad,  quite 
mad. 

I  wouldn't  go  home,  with  my  hopes  and  my  pride 
trailing  in  the  mud  of  defeat.  I  determined  to  stay 
and  fight  it  out.  It  might  kill  me,  but  at  least  no 
one  could  say  I  had  not  died  trying. 

One  day  when  almost  everything  except  the 
clothes  I  wore  reposed  in  the  pawnshops,  when  I 
walked  the  street  almost  hungry,  a  carriage  stopt 
beside  me  and  a  deep,  full  voice  that  sounded  to  me 
as  beautiful  as  an  angel's,  said: 

"  Isn't  this  Mary  Garden?  My  dear  child,  what  is 
the  matter?  Get  right  into  this  carriage  and  tell  me 
all  about  it."  It  was  an  American  voice,  a  California 
one,  and  its  owner  was  Sibyl  Sanderson. 

She  was  singing  then  in  one  of  the  operas  Massenet 
had  written  for  her.  I  had  met  her  but  briefly  as  a 
starveling  student  will  cross  the  brilliant  path  of  a 
star.     It  was  amazing  that  she  remembered  me. 

"Tell  me  about  everything,"  she  commanded  in 
her  pretty  imperious  way,  and  I  told  her  everything. 
She  drove  to  my  boarding-house,  paid  the  mus- 
tachioed female  proprietor  of  it  her  full  bill,  and  took 
me  and  my  pitiably  few  belongings  to  her  beautiful 
home.  She  insisted  upon  my  remaining  there  as  her 
guest.  She  redeemed  my  wretched  pawn-tickets. 
She  caused  the  sun  once  again  to  shine,  for  she  sent 
for  M.  Carre,  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique.  I 
sang  for  him.    He  gave  me  my  chance. 

Nine  years  ago  I  made  my  d^but.  I  had  been 
studying  Louise.  One  night  I  went  to  hear  it  sung  by 
Mile.  Rothillon.  She  had  a  cold.  After  the  first  act  the 
director,  knowing  I  was  in  the  house,  sent  for  me  and 
asked  desperately:  "Will  you  sing  the  rest  of  the 
opera?  Either  you  will  or  I  must  turn  the  audience 
away.  Mile.  Rothillon's  physician  is  here  and  orders 
her  not  to  sing  another  note." 

There  were  but  ten  minutes  before  the  curtain  rose. 
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There's  just  enough  of  it  to  properly  describe  the 
Strawberry  plants,  the  Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear  and 
Plum  trees,  the  Grapes,  the  Quinces  the  Asparagus, 
the  Currants  and  other  fruits  'which  we  grrow  by  the 
million  in  our  2,000-odd  acres  of  nurseries  If  a  fruit  is 
■worth  trying,  you  will  find  it  in  thisbook:  otherwise  not — 
we  must  know  from  actual  tests  in  our  orchards  here  and 
elsewhere  that  it  is  all  right  before  we  offer  it.  Pictures 
all  from  photographs — four  full  pages  in  natural  colors. 

SHADE  TREES,  HEDGE  PLANTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

are  not  neglected.  We  grow  the  best  kinds  of  all  these 
in  large  quantities — and  everything  of  the  very  high- 
est quality.  The  continued  patronage  of  buyers  who 
know  good  stuff,  and  a  bigger  volume  of  new  orders 
last  year  than  ever  before,  shows  us  that  the  people 
like  a  square-deal  policy  in  the  nursery  business. 

li  you  think  of  buying  fruit  trees  or  shade  trees,  or 
plants  of  any  kind,  you  need  this  book.  Last  year's 
customers  will  receive  it,  anyway ;  others  if  they  ask 
for  it.  May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES.  Box  26.  Berlin.  Md. 


11  in  Your  Home  Caiden  this  Year 


If  they're  there,  we  know  you 
will  like  thetn  so  well  as  to  buy 
more  next  year  and  every  year. 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  are  our 
specialties  but  this  mouth  we  want 
you  to  order  seeds  of  these  old- 
tiuie  favorites  —  mixed  double 
Holly-hocks,  Burliank's  Giant 
Shasta  Daisies,  Hybrid  Foxgloves 
and  iTiixed  Double  Sweet  Williauis. 

4  LARGE  PACKETS  OF  SEEDS 
FOR  10  CENTS 

One  packet  of  eacli.  The  en- 
velope the  seeds  are  sent  in  is 
good  for  10  cents  when  returned 
with  order  for  $1  00  or  more. 
Postage  Stamps  accepted.  Write 
to-day.     Catalogue  free. 

ITSHMAN  GLADIOLT'SCO. 
Box  13  SyJvaiiia,  Ohio 


My  Gladiolus 
Book  —Free 

My  Gladiolus  Book  tells  the  real 
facts  about  this  glorious  flowei* — ' 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  it  to  ob- 
tain best  results — yet  it  tells  them 
in  a  way  that  is  simple,  practical, 
and  easily  understood.  It  is  really 
"  tlip  hist  word"  in  successful 
Gladiolus  culture. 

I  havL'  grown  Gladioli  for  years— 
I  ship  them  all  over  the  country 
each  season  with  directions  so  ex- 
plicit that  even  the  veriest  ama- 
teur can  grow  them   successfully. 

My  Book  is  filled  with  beautiful 
pictures,  many  of  them  in  the 
natural  color  of  the  flowers.  Sure 
to  interest  you;  write  for  it  noio, 
while  there's  time  to  make  the 
selections  you  prefer. 

ARTHUR  COWRR 

Meiidowvale     Farm 

Itox  0»         Berliu.  1%.  T. 


Three  Valuable  Books  for  Plant  Lovers 

CHAUTAUQUA  TALKS 

By  Charles  Barnard 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL 

Chats  about  the  Soil  in  its  Complex  Eelations  to 
Plants  and  Business.  A  Book  of  Valuable  Observa- 
tions and  Experiments  for  Gardeners,  Students, 
Farmers  and  others. 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER 

The  Weather  and  its  Relation  to  Plants  and  Animals. 
Many  TTseful  Facts  Indispensable  to  the  well-posted 
niun. 

OUR    USEFUL   PLANTS 

All  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Culture 
ol'  Plants  will  find  this  book  rich  in  profitable  and 
pleasurable  material. 

12mo,  cloth.  Uniform  Style,  Sold  Separately, 
75  cts.  each,  or  the  three  in  a  box  $2.25 postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PobUsher*.  NEW  YORK 
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I  stood  in  the  wings  and  hummed  the  airs  of  Louise. 
There  was  no  time  to  change  my  costume.  At  any 
rate,  I  could  not  have  worn  the  gowns  built  for  Mile. 
Rothillon.  I  wore  my  shirt-waist,  a  tailored  skirt,  and 
a  sailor  hat,  and  I  finished  the  opera.  I  was  engaged  at 
once  to  sing  the  role  of  Louise.  I  remained  at  the 
Opera  Comique  for  six  years,  until  I  came  home  to 
sing. 

'.  liss  Garden  then  gave  some  advice  to  American 
girls  who  wish  to  become  prima  donnas,  talking  "as 
bullets  speed,  with  force  and  directness."     To  quote: 

Girls  write  me  or  find  their  way  to  the  opera-house 
stage-door  and  implore  me  to  tell  them  what  to  do 
with  their  voices.  Poor  voices  that  are  always 
problematic  until  tried  for  years.  I  give  them  all 
the  same  advice:  "Wait  until  you  have  enough 
money  for  your  expenses  for  three  years.  If  you 
haven't  it,  it  must  be  guaranteed  to  you  so  that  you 
will  suffer  no  disappointment,  as  I  did.  You  should 
have  three  hundred  dollars  in  your  purse  when  you 
arrive  in  France  and  there  should  be  a  certainty  that 
you  will  receive  three  hundred  a  month  every  month 
thereafter  for  three  years." 

Every  penny  of  this  the  girl  will  need,  for  she  must 
live  at  a  good  pension  (boarding-house).  She  should 
never  indulge  that  leak  in  her  energies  which  is 
created  by  poor  food  and  wretched  surroundings.  She 
must  have  sufficient  clothing,  enough  to  keep  her 
warm  on  cold  days  and  cool  on  warm  days,  and  to 
keep  her  looking  well.  She  will  need  it  for  cabs  in 
stormy  weather  so  that  she  will  not  risk  her  voice  by 
exposure.  And  if  anything  happens  to  the  voice  she 
must  be  able  to  go  to  the  best  physicians  to  be  treated. 

She  must  be  able  to  engage  good  teachers,  and  she 
should  spend  three  years  at  least  in  preparation  before 
she  ventures  before  the  public  as  a  singer.  Four  years 
are  better.  Five  years  are  best.  But  three  years,  I 
should  say,  are  indispensable. 

There  is  a  chance  for  American  girls  with  a  voice, 
in  Paris.  There  is  room  for  her  there,  a  demand  for 
her.  Her  beautiful  voice  and  beautiful  manner  and 
even,  if  she  have  it,  her  beautiful  face,  are  appreciated 
in  Paris.  Paris  likes  nothing  better  than  an  American 
singer.  The  American  girl  grows  into  the  American 
woman,  who  is  still  lovelier.  The  American  woman 
at  her  best — and  there  are  so  many  of  ihem  who  are 
at  their  very  best,  bless  them — is  adorable.  She  is 
beautiful.  She  has  that  sum  of  the  graces  called 
charm.  She  is  tenderly  sympathetic.  The  only 
thing  she  doesn't  know  is  something  she  should  not 
know — how  to  grow  old.  She  has  an  exquisite  taste 
in  dress. 

When  the  American  girl  comes  to  me  I  do  all  I  can 
to  help  her.  The  chief  advice  I  give  her  is  "Be 
practical.  Cultivate  common  sense.  Don't  let 
foolish  people  turn  your  head." 

For  instance,  when  I  was  singing  but  a  little  while 
I  found  that  there  was  a  little  inner  voice  that  never 
misled  me.  When  people  crowded  about  me  and 
praised  my  then  crude  voice  and  crude  acting,  saying 
"Miss  Garden,  you  are  adorable,"  I  listened  not  to 
that  but  to  the  inward  voice  saying  "Don't  believe 
them,  Mary.  You  were  abominable."  I  found  that 
common  sense  was  the  truth-teller. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Getting  Personal. — Basil — "Mummy,  tell  us  a 
story  about  fairies  and  witches  and  imps." 

Mother — "There  was  once  a  little  imp  and  its 
name  was  Basil." 

Basil — "  Perhaps  you'd  better  keep  to  witches 
and  fairies." — Punch. 


Wisdom  In  Uniform. — To  a  guard  at  a  gate  in 
the  Broad  Street  station,  Philadelphia,  there  re- 
cently rushed  an  excited  individual  with  this  query, 
"  Have  I  time  to  say  good-by  to  my  wife,  who  is 
leaving  on  this  New  York  train?" 

"That,  sir,"  responded  the  guard,  with  a  polite 
smile,  "depends  on  how  long  you  have  been  mar- 
ried."— Sunday  Magazine. 


No  Sale. — Salesman  (lately  promoted  to  curio 
department) — "This  necklace,  Madame,  was  orig- 
inally made  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  gave 
it  to  Anne  of  Austria.  We're  selling  a  lot  of  them." 
— Punch. 
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Get  Ready  Now  to  Make 
Your  Hot-Beds— 

Do  Your 
Winter 
Gardening  Right 

First  of  all,  order  a  supply  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
— they  make  it  easy  to  have  fresh  vegetables  for  your  table 
or  to  sell  and  you  can  always  have  your  plants 
ready  for  the  field  in  time  to  catch  the  early  market. 


All  the  drudgery  is  eliminated. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  need  no 
covering  with  mats  or  boards,  as  do 
the  old-fashioned  single  glass  sash. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do  the 
work.  A  Vi  inch  cushion  of  dry  air 
between  makes  a  transparent  cover- 
ing impenetrable  by  cold,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  mats  and 
boards.  The  plants  get  all  the 
light  all  the  time,  the  secret  of 
growth  and  hardihood.      The  sun's 


rays  reach  the  plants  throughout  the 
entire  day,  thus  giving  them  the 
maximum  amount  of  heat  and  light. 
And  the  more  heat  and  light,  the 
easier  it  is  to  forward  and  control 
the  plants. 

Scientists  and  experts  ais  well 
as  hundreds  of  practical  garden- 
ers have  placed  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash. 

Find  what  users  all 
over  the  United 
States  and  Canada 
say  about  their  ex- 
periences with  Sun- 
light Sash.  Prepaid 
or  Hot-beds  freight  offer,  deliv- 
and  Cold-frames  ery  guaranteed. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

950   E.    Broadway  Louisville,    Kentucky 


Get  our  new  cat- 
alog. It  is  a  mine 
of  information  on 
the  subject  or  hot- 
bed and  cold  frame 
gardening.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 


Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  your  poultry 
woik  lor  this  season. 
If  you  need  anew  in- 
cubator or  brooder 
please  write  ns.  We 
will  save  you  money. 
The  materials  in  cur 
machines  this  season 
we  bought  before  the 
present  high  prices. 
We  do  by  machinery 
what  others  do  by 
band.  Besult— Lower 
price  to  you.  Drop  us 
apot^tal  for  our  catalog. 


|,I<J3 


KemuclcyMQUINCYlLl^ 


CUGGESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

V   and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

New  and  revised  edit  i.n.      WUbnr  F.  Crafts. 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
Waixamaker,  Bryan,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur,John  D.Long, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men — i2mo,  cloth,  5i- 
PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  VOKK  and  LONDON 


Burpee's  Seeds 


Cost  More 


than  do  most  other  "  brands  " 
but  are  worth  much  more  than 
those  that  cost  less !  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
margin  of  profit  over  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  less  than  it  would  be  at  half  our  prices. — were  we  willing  to  compete 
merely  in  price.  We  aim  to  excel  in  Quality  and  seek  the  trade  only  of  intelli- 
gent planters  who  desire  to  raise  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beau- 
tiful Flowers  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Are  you  able  to  appreciate  the 
difference  in  seeds?  If  so,  you  should  read  The  Burpee  Annual  for  1910, — 
our  complete  catalog  of  178  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored 
plates  painted  from  natiu-e.  Name  this  Paper,  write  your  address  upon  a 
postal  card  and  this  elegant  book  will  come  by  xir  »tt  cc  i>TTnticc!  o  f^t\ 
return  mail.    Write  TO- DAY  I  Address  simply     W.  AlLtfc  BUKfbb  fit  tO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Let  Us  Send  You  Actual  Sam- 
ples of  Some  Letter-heads  on 

@yF©M 

And  Compare  Them  With  Your  Own 

The  specimens  are  full  size 
letter-heads  with  Printed, 
Lithographed  and  Die- 
Stamped  headings,  just  as 
they  are  used  by  prominent 
firms  throughout  the  country. 
They  illustrate  how  other  big 
business  houses  secure  dig- 
nified, refined,  productive 
business  stationery. 

You  should  have  these  letterheads. 
Send  for  them.  Compare  them 
with  your  own.  Note  the  beauti- 
ful printing  and  lithographing  re- 
sults here  obtained,  just  as  you 
may  obtain  them  through  the  use 
of  ©®(10(P®C^  (i©(?3©;.  note 
the  quiet,  impressive  aignity  and 
eleganceofa©@(y)(p@C^  [p@K)© 
letter-sheet  over  that  which  any 
other  letter-sheet  makes    possible. 

If  you  want  business  stationery  that 
is  really  productive — these  samples 
show  you  how  to  get  it.  They  point 
out  in  the  most  convincing  way,  how 
you  too,  may  have  business  sta- 
tionery that  of  itself  does  business. 

Send  for  these  samples  to-day.  They  are  free.  With 
them  we  >vill  also  send  you  samples  of  Berkshire 
Text  and  Arrive  Half-tone  paper;  two  of  the  best 
papers  for  Book  or  Booklet  work. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

19  Main  Street 

Largest  M/rs.  of  Writhig  Book 
and  Cover,  and  other  Papers  for 
Business  Purposes.    2g   Mills, 

HOLYOKE,  MASS.  ^ 


(lu^i^Mieut^  Reduces 

40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  s°e°x?s 

So  confldent  am  I  that  simply  wearing  it  will 
permaneDtly  remove  all  superfluous  flesh  that  I 
mail  it  free,  without  deiiosit.  When  you  see  your 
shapeliness  speedily  returning  I  know  you  will 
buy  it.  Try  it  at  my  expense.  Write  to-day. 

DDflC     RIIRUC  I>ept.   304    No.  1800 
rnUr.  DUnilO  Broadway,  New  Tork 


No  Follow-Up  Letters 

Free   picture    price-list    of    Klip 

Hinder,  with  subsequent  silence. 

H.  H.  BALLARD       -       -        Pittsfield.  Mass. 

THE  KEEP-SHAPE 

Cuts  Pressing  Bills  In  Half 

This  adjustiiWo  i.'arnient-h,-in2cr  is  adaptable  to 
hauging  full  suits,  eilljer  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.  It 
is  like  puttins;  yourself  into  your  clothes 
when  you  hang  them  up  in  your  wardrohi. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
Price  »1  each,  6  for  *o.&0  or  12  for  $10  de- 
livered.    Bioklet  free. 

Oopt.  A. 
Keep-Shape  Co.,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


'AGENTS 
WANTED 


=-\ 

Stick  to  the  Farm 

"  Stick  to  the  farm,"  says  the  President 

To  the  wide-eyed  fanner  boy, 
Then  he  hies  him  back  to  his  White  House  home. 

With  its  air  of  rustic  joy. 

"Stick  to  the  farm,"  says  the  railroad  king 

To  the  lad  who  looks  afar. 
Then  hikes  him  back  on  the  double-quick 

To  his  rustic  private  car. 

"Stick  to  the  farm,"  says  the  clergyman 
To  the  youth  on  the  worm-fence  perch. 

Then  lays  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear 
A  call  to  a  city  church. 

"Stick  to  the  farm,"  says  the  doctor  wise 

To  those  who  would  break  the  rut. 
Then  hies  him  where  the  appendix  grows 

In  bountiful  crops  to  cut. — New  York  Sun. 


How  Thoughtless. — The  small  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish family  in  this  country  attends  public  school. 
Recently  he  rushed  angrily  into  his  mother's  presence 
with  the  tearful  complaint  that  "they"  had  tried  to 
make  him  believe  the  impossible  story  that  British 
soldiers  had  been  defeated  by  the  Americans  in  some 
war.  His  mother  explained  the  painful  circumstance 
as  gently  as  she  could. 

"And  did  the  Americans  really  beat  the  British?" 
wailed  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

The  boy  tore  his  hair  and  pounded  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

"How  could  they  do  it!"  he  demanded.  "Why 
did  the  British  soldiers  let  them!  What  could  they 
have  been  thinking  about?" — The  Circle. 

Mistress  of  the  Situation. — Father  (left  in 
charge) — "No,  you  can  not  have  any  more  cake." 
(Very  seriously)  "Do  you  know  what  I  shall  have 
to  do  if  you  go  on  making  that  dreadful  noise?" 

Little  Girl  (sobbing) — "Yes." 

Father — "Well,  what  is  it?" 

Little  Girl — -"Give  me  some  more  cake!" 

And  she  was  quite  right. — Presbyterian  Standard. 

Heard  at  the  Hub. — "And  how  old  are  you, 
little  girl?" 

"  Six." 

"And  how  is  it  you  are  out  walking  without  your 
mama?" 

"Oh,  mama  doesn't  go  in  for  exercise.  Really, 
we  have  very  little  in  common."- — Houston  Chronicle. 


With  Due  Allowances. — It  was  at  a  little  north- 
western town  in  New  South  Wales.  A  traveling 
Englishman  stood  on  the  veranda  of  the  public  house 
watching  the  sun  go  down  across  the  Black  Soil 
Plains  in  a  splendor  of  purple  and  gold. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed  .to  an  impassive  bush- 
man  who  was  lounging  against  a  post.  "That's 
gorgeous,  isn't  it?" 

The  bushman  slanted  his  head  a  little  and  looked 
critically  at  the  glowing  west.  "Not  bad,"  he 
drawled;  " not  bad — fer  a  little  place  like  Boggabri." 
— Cosmopolitan. 


will  come 
"God  will 


Unbusinesslike. — A  Berlin  financier,  who  had 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  about  a  quarter  of 
a  year  previously,  fell  very  sick.  His  business  friends 
visited  him  and  tried  to  cheer  him  up. 

"  You,   with  your  strong  constitution 
out  of  this  sickness  all  right,"  said  one. 
leave  you  with  us  until  ninety  at  least." 
The  sick  financier  smiled  and  said: 

'  Why  should  he  wait  to  take  me  at  90  when  he 
can  have  me  at  SoJ?" — American  Hebrew. 

More  Sugar  Scandal. — The  Grocer's  Wife — 
"  Ach!  no,  my  child,  ve  can  not  to  de  beach  go  in  de 
vinter;  but  ven  de  gustomers  have  went  away,  you 
may  take  your  liddle  pail  und  shofel  and  play  mit  de 
granulated  sugar." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Just  Good  Knough. — George — "Do  you  think 
that  I'm  good  enough  for  you,  darling?" 

Darling — "  No,  (ieorge;  but  you're  too  good  for 
any  other  girl." — -Illustrated  Bits. 


Try  this  carriage  for  lost  motion — up  and 
down,  sidewise — even  at  its  extreme  over- 
hang as  firm  and  solid  as  the  machine  itself. 


No  Operating-Effort  Squan- 
dered. No  False  Motions  Here. 

— Every  ounce  of  energy 
that  you  apply  to  the  oper- 
ation  of  the   New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter 

ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

gives  you  its  full  equivalent  of  work  done 
— of  progress  straight  ahead.  No  force  is 
wasted  in  wabble,  shsJ^e  or  play ;  for  every 
important  working  part,  Typebar,  Carriage 
and  Segment-shift,  moves  on  ball  bearings 
with  greatest  ease  and  absolute  freedom,  in 
its  appointed  direction  only. 

Mechanical  rattle  is  eliminated  together  with 
frictional  wear  and  all  unnecessary  effort. 
This  makes  for  ease  and  speed,  and  for  per- 
fect work,  to  say  nothing  of  longer  life  for 
the  machine  itself.  Added  to  this,  ingenious 
Inbuilt  devices  suit  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  to  every  variety  of  work,  with- 
out special  adjustment,  or  expensive  attach- 
ments. The  result  lightens  the  work  of 
the    operator   and    saves  money   for  you. 

Our  Illustrated   Catalogue  and  interesting  "X- 

Ray  "  booklet  explain.   A  postal  card  gets  them, 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE  (Branches  in  all  Large  Cities)  N.   Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Head  Office  for  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
19  Queen  Victoria   Street,  London,  E.  C 


JUST  OUT— Sound,  Sensible 

"HOWtoGET  A  POSITION 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  little  books  of  ad- 
vice ever  offered  to  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
seeking  employment.  Mr  Hall  has  been  with  a  large 
corresRondeDce  school,  and  has  had  much  experience 
in  getting  positions  for  young  men.  Above  all,  he 
would  have  the  young  man  drop  all  foolish  notions 
about  the  getting  and  holding  a  position.  Hard  work 
alone  makes  good.  He  gives  much  practical  advice  on 
letters  of  application ;  personal  application ;  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad  form,  etc.,  etc. 
12mo.  Cloth,  140  pages.  SO  cents  net ;  by  mail,  54  cents 

CONTENTS:  1.  Specii\l  Ability  and  Choice  of  Occupation.  2. 
Positions  Obtained  Thioupii  Adverti&.Tnenls.  3.  Positions  Obtained 
Through  Unsolicited  Letters,  4.  The  Letter  of  Application.  5. 
Personal  Interview  and  Letters  of  Recommendation.  6.  Special 
Hints  to  Various  Classes  of  Applicants.  7.  On  Keepine  Positions 
and  Winning  Promotions. 


AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT" 

By  S.  ROLAND  HALL 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  TflE  Literakt  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing-  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,    sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Registered, 
V.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


SteeJ  Fishing  Rods 

Are  "prize-wiuiiers, "  admired  everywhoif.    'i'liey  are  pliable, 

t  niarvelously  strong.    Made  of  finest  (|tiality,  oil-tempered 

ck-spring  steel,  beautifully  finished.     Every  rod  guaranteed 

8  years.     JLook  for  the  "Bristol  "  Trade  Mark  on  the  reel  , 

it      Write  for  catalogue  and  see   what  beautiful  rods 

'Bristol'*  are.     20  years'  supremacy. 

THE  IIOKTU.\  MFG.   TO. 
fi  llnrtnii  >>t.. 


I  make  all  sorts 
of  clear  glass  for 
all  sorts  of  uses; 
each  the  best 
glass  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 

For  my  Pearl 
Glass  lamp- 
chimneys  —  that 
bear  mv  name, 
Macbeth  -I  make 
.:««.u..i-.uua.  the  best  glass 
ever  put  into  a  lamp-chimney. 
These  chimneys  are  clear  as 
crystal,  and  they  won't  break 
from  heat;  proper  shapes  and 
lengths,  and  they  fit. 

I'll  send  you,  free,  my  lamp-chimney  book,  to  tell 
you  the  riyht  chimn(;y  for  any  burner.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Elxpensive  Living. — "An  operation  will  cost  you 

Ssoo." 

"And  is  it  absolutely  necessary?" 

"  You  can't  live  without  it." 

"Say,  Doc,  the  high  cost  of  living  can't  all  be 
blamed  on  the  tariff,  can  it?" — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Doing  Her  Best. — William  Pruette,  the  singer, 
tells  of  a  servant  girl  who  came  to  Mrs.  Pruette  in 
tears  and  asked  permission  to  go  home  for  a  few 
days.  She  had  a  telegram  saying  her  mother  was 
sick. 

"Certainly  you  may  go,"  said  Mrs.  Pruette,  "only 
don't  stay  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  we  need  you." 

A  week  passed,  and  not  a  word  from  her.  Then 
came  a  note  which  read: 

"  Dear  Miss  Pruette  i  will  be  back  nex  week  an 
plese  kep  my  place  for  my  mother  is  dying  as  fast 
as  she  can." — Success. 


Englisti  ••  Schoolboy  Howlers." — The  London 
Daily  Xews  quotes  the  following  examples  of  school- 
boy blunders  which  were  sent  in  to  the  University 
Correspondent  for  a  prize  competition: 

The  earth  is  an  obsolete  spheroid. 

Lord  Raleigh  was  the  first  to  man  see  the  Invisible 
Armada. 

Shakespeare  founded  "As  You  Like  It"  on  a 
book  previously  written  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Tennyson  write  "  In  Memorandum." 

King  Edward  I\'.  had  no  claim  by  geological  right 
to  the  English  throne. 

George  Eliot  left  a  wife  and  children  to  mourn  his 
genii. 

The  Test  Act  of  1673  was  passed  to  keep  Roman 
Catholics  out  of  public -houses. 

Henry  I.  died  of  eating  palfreys. 

Louis  XVI.  was  gelatined  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

Gender  shows  whether  a  man  is  masculine,  fem- 
inine, or  neuter.. 

James  I.  died  from  argue. 

An  angle  is  a  triangle  with  only  two  sides. 

Geometry  teaches  us  how  to  bisex  angels. 

Parallel  lines  are  the  same  distance  all  the  way, 
and  do  not  meet  unless  you  bend  them. 

A  parallelogram  is  a  figure  made  of  four  parallel 
straight  lines. 

Horse-power  is  the  distance  one  horse  can  carry  a 
pound  of  wa^er  in  an  hour.  > 

If  the  air  contains  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  car- 
bolic acid  it  is  very  injurious  to  health. 

Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were  none  we 
should  all  fly  away. 

A  vacuum  is  a  large  empty  space  where  the  Pope 
lives. 

A  deacon  is  the  lowest  kind  of  Christian. 

We  find  a  few  more  of  these  in  the  New  York 
Sun's  London  correspondence: 

In  India  a  man  out  of  cask  may  not  marry  a  woman 
out  of  another  cask. 

Thomas  Becket  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  leopards. 

Romulus  obtained  the  first  citizens  for  Rome  by 
opening  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  Rhine  is  bordered  by  wooden  mountains. 

Algebraical  symbols  are  used  when  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

A  renegade  is  a  man  who  kills  a  king. 

The  press  to-day  is  the  mouth  organ  of  the  people. 

A  lie  is  an  aversion  to  the  truth. 

Women's  suffrage  is  the  state  of  suffering  to  which 
they  were  born. 


Still  Ahead. — First  Golfer  (who  is  beating  the 
curate  all  hollow) — "Never  mind,  Sanders.  You 
wait  till  you  are  saying  the  burial  service  over  my 
grave." 

S.^NDERS — "  But.  my  good  man,  even  then  it  will 
be  your  hole  !" — London  Opinion. 


One  More  I'nfortunate. — "Pshaw!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Yerner.  impatiently,  "  I'm  sure  we'll  miss  the 
opening  number.  We've  waited  a  good  many 
minutes  for  that  mother  of  mine." 

"Hours.  I  should  say."  Mr.  Sloman  retortc<l  rather 
crossly. 

"  Ours?  O  George! "  she  cried,  and  laid  her  blush- 
ing cheek  upon  his  shirt  front. — Catholic  Standard. 


CUHTICE  BROTMEHS  | 

^VOt  lABii 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

.  -"OCKtSTER  H.Y.US.*-^ 


Ketchup 

The  kind  that  keeps 
after  it  is  opened 

Made  from  luscious,  red-ripe  to- 
matoes— the  pick  of  the  crop,  and 
contains     only     those     ingredients 

Recognized   and    Endorsed  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 

Not  only  our  ketchup  but  a/l  our  products — soups, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  jams,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, etc. — are  pure  and  unadulterated  and  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  quality  and  delicious  flavor. 

INSIST  UPON  GOODS 

BEARING  OUR  NAME 

Visitors  always   welcome  to  every   part  of  our 
kitchens  and  factory 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "  Original  Menus  " 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  TnK  Litkrarv  Dkikst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Valuable  Paint  Book 

for  Property  Owners 

You  have  occasion  to  buy  more  or  less 
paint.  Are  you  competent  to  distinguish  pure 
and  reliable  paint  from  the  shoddy  and  adul- 
terated? If  not — you  need  this  free  book. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  explains  how  many 
paints  are  adulterated  and  what  causes  such 
paints  to  crack  and  scale. 

Tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color 
scheme — a  set  of  beautiful  color  plates  accom- 
pany the  book.  This  booklet  likewise  tells  why 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

While  Lead 

"  The  Lead  IVith  the  Spread  " 

is  the  most  reliable,  economical  and  durable  paint  you 
can  buy.  Why  Carter  never  cracks  or  scales — why  it 
forms  a  tough,  durable  film  that  contracts  and  expands 
with  the  weather  changes. 

ELxplains  what  makes  Carter  whiter  than  other 
leads — why  this  extreme  whiteness  assures  brighter, 
more  true  and  lasting  colors. 

For  satisfactory  and  durable  painting,  engage  a  good 
painter  and  request  him  to  use  Carter  White  Lead  mixed 
to  order  at  the  time  of  painting,  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  your  buildings — then  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  cracking  and  peeling  paint.  Your  local  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  Carter. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

2067  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Factories: 
Chicago— Omaha 
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The  one 

big,    costly 

fault  common  to  other 

safety  razor  stroppers 

NOW  OVERCOME  in  the 

PULLMAN 

Automatic  Safety  Razor 

STROPPER 


If  you  use  the  IMPROVED 
PuUman  Stropper  with  the  pat- 
ental  PULLMAN  strop-sav- 
ing SPRING,    you  can  close 
your  eyes  and  strop  your  blades, 
and  youi  strop  won't  show  even  the  sign  of  a 
"  nick."     Immediately  the  pressure  on  strop  is 
released  in  operation,  the   NEW  SPRING 
brings  blade  holder  to  horizontal  position  so  that 
the  blades  can't  possibly  "dig"  into  strop. 
The  PULLMAN  STROPPER  gives  a  per- 
fect shaving  edge  toany  thin  safety  razor  blade 
— makes  them  belter  than  new.     Strops  both 
edges  without  removing  blade  from  holder. 

If  your  dealer  ha.n'l  the  PULLMAN  STROP- 
PER, send  $1.00  giving  n«  name  of  your  razor 
and  we'll  ship  direct.  Try  it  for  10  days. 
YoQ  get  your  money  back  if  niuatisfactory. 
(Give  OS   also   the  name  of   your  dealer). 

PULLMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  J  Rochester.N.Y. 


A  Safeguard. — "Ah,  little  boy,"  said  the  visit- 
ing suffragette  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  shocked  to  see  so 
many  youngsters  around  here  with  soiled  faces. 
Don't  you  know  we  suffragettes  have  promised  to 
kiss  every  little  boy  that  has  a  clean  face?" 

"  Dat's  why  we  are  keeping  dem  soiled,  mum!" 
shouted  the  tough  lad  as  he  beat  it  down  the  alley. 
— Chicago  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

January  7. — It  is  announced  that  Marquis  Cusani- 
Confalioneri  has  been  appointed  Italian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  to  succeed  Baron 
Mayor  Des  Planches,  who  is  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

At  Mourmelon,  France,  Hubert  Latham  breaks 
the  aeroplane  record  for  height,  ascending  about 
3,600  feet. 

January  8. — Cardinal  Satolli,  formerly  Papal  Legate 
to  the  United  States,  dies  in  Rome. 

January    9. — Lieut.    E.    H.    Shackleton    announces 
that  he  will  make  another  Antarctic  trip. 
AJhospital    at    Raibl,  Carinthia,    Austria,    is    de- 
stroyed by  the  falling  in  of  a  disused  mine  over 
which  it  was  built,  seven  persons  being  killed. 

The  village  of  Scopolo,  near  Parma,  Italy,  is  being 
destroyed  by  a  landslide. 

January  10. — The  King  of  England  issues  the  for- 
mal writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

President  Gomez  of  Cuba  entertains  Secretary  of 
War  Dickinson. 

January  11. — It  is  announced  that  the  Marquis  de 
Villalobar,  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
has  been  transferred  to  Lisbon. 
Hakka  Bey,    the  new   Turkish   Grand   Vizier,   an- 
nounces the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet. 

January  12. — The  German  Government  approves 
of  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Manchurian  railways. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  7. — The  President's  special  message  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Anti-trust  Laws  is  re- 
ceived by  the  House. 

President  Taft  removes  from  office  Chief  Forester 
Gififord  Pinchot. 

Through  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
lican "insurgents"  the  appointment  of  the  House 
Pinchot-Ballinger  investigation  committee  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Speaker. 

January    10. — The    Senate    adopts    the    Ballinger- 
Pinchot  investigation  resolution  as  amended  by  the 
House. 
The  Administration   Interstate  Commerce  Bill  is 
introduced  in  the  House. 

January  11. — Senator  Elkins  introduces  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  Administration  Interstate  Commerce  Bill. 

January  12. — The  House  of  Representatives  passes 
a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  "white-slave" 
traffic. 

The  President  appoints  H.  S.  Graves  of  the  Yale 
Forestry  School  to  succeed  Gififord  Pinchot  as 
Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States. 

January  14. — The  House  receives  the  President's 
special  message  on  conservation. 

General 

January   7. — Rev.   Henry  H.   Apple  is  inaugurated 
as  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Rev.   William   R.    Richards,   pastor  of   the   Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  dies  in  New  York  City. 

January  10. — Four  former  employees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company  are  sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  for  defrauding  the  Govern- 
ment by  fraudulent  weighing. 

The  German  gyroscope  monorail  car  is  given  a 
successful  trial  in  a  skating-rink  in  Brooklyn. 

The  international  aviation  meet  opens  at  Los 
Angeles. 

January    11. — John   F.    Fitzgerald   is   elected   by   a 
small  majority  over  James  J.  Storrow  as  Boston's 
first  Mayor  under  the  new  municipal  charter. 
H.  McK.  Twombly,  the  New  York  banker,  dies  at 
his  home  near  Morristown,  N.  J. 

January  t2. — At  Los  Angeles,  Louis  Paulhan,  the 
French  aviator,  ascends  nearly  s.ooo  feel  in  his 
aeroplane,  breaking  all  previous  recoi  Is  for 
height. 

WiUiam  Watson,  the  poet,  returns  to  Engla  d. 

January  14. — Theodore  Roosevelt  succeeds  Charles 
W.  Eliot  as  president  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association. 
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For  Book  Lovers — Old  and  New 

Here  is  a  style  of  Bookcase— that  will  appeal 
to  those  who  are  seeking  new  atid  attractive 
quarters  for  the  books  they  already  possess.  ?.s 
well  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  delight- 
ful task  of  just  planning  a  new  library. 

Those  who  prefer  a  combination  of  Bookcase 
sections  that  will  harmonize  perfectly  wi;!i  the 
furnisliings  of  any  room  will  find  this  style  to 
meet  their  ideas  fully. 

9lol>«iVcrt)ick« 

Dastic  Bookcases 

Are  built  in  sections  or  units  that  interlock  and  can 

be  huilt  up  into  stacksof  any  desired  height  or  width. 

You   can   purchase  one  unit  for  the  lx)oks  you  now 

have  and  add  additioual  units  as  your  books  Increase. 

Look  for  the  Glotje-Wemlcke  trade-mark. 

It  is  vour  puaianteeof  quality— vour  pro- 

tectiim  against  inferiority— your  assurance 

of    being   able    to   obtain    duplicates— at 

uniform  prices,  freight  prepaid  every 

where— at  any  future  time. 

Send   for  Book   of  Library   Designs 

—describing  the  distinct  styles  and  finishes  of  Globe- 
Wemicke  Bookcases,  priving  prices  on  every  style  and 
finish  made.     This  book— together  with  lists  of  the  5, 
10,  25,    oO   and   100   "World's  Best  Books"   will  be      1 
mailed  witli.jut  cost.    Simply  address  Dept.  V. 

31m  Stot>«^Vcri)ickee«i.ClncInnati,U.S.A.     1 

Branch  Stores:    New  York,  380=382  Broadway          1 

Sm  Chlcaac  224=228  Wabash  Av.;  Boston.9l=93  federal  St. ,  J 

FARM   MORTGAGES 

"TQ^  The  South  is  the  next  West.  Life  experi- 
•  7O  ence  making  loans  on  South  Georgia's  richest 
lands.  I  never  make  a  loan  if  I  cannot  make  a  good  one. 
Every  client  protected  luitil  principal  returned  in  full. 
Booklet  Georgia's  Wealth  e.xplains.    Banking  references. 

HAMILTON  BURCH,  Att'y       Box  8,  McRAE,  GA. 


Tru-Fit  Shur-on 

Spectacles  are 

different. 

The  "difference 

is  the 

improvement. 


» 
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Tru-Fit  Shui^on 

Sp&ctacl&s 


Do  not  mark  the  nose 

Will  not  cut  behind  the  ears 

Cannot  get  out  of  position 

I7w^^  D<v<,.1>-1<>f-  Shows  clearly  why 
Tree  DOOklet  these  spectacles 
give  the  comfort  and  lens  efficiency 
impossible  if  you  wear  any  other  kind. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  E,   Rochester,  N.  Y.,   Eitb.    1864 
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It  costs  me  a  little  more  to  get 
a  nenjc  customer  than  it  did  two  or 
three  years  ago,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact  my  business  for  1909  shows  a 
very  substantial  gain  over  1908  or 
any  previous  year  in  my  business 
history. 

The  two  statements  do  not  seem 
to  agree.  The  answer  is  that  my 
customers  re-order  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile sources  of  increased  business 
is  from  people  to  whom  my  cigars 
are  recommended  by  their  friends. 
And  I  want  to  acknowledge  to  my 
thousands  of  customers,  in  this 
public  advertisement,  my  gratitude 
to  them  for  this  marked  evidence 
of  their  appreciation,  and  to  pledge 
them  that  during  this  year  and  all 
the  years  to  come,  it  is  my  firm 
intention  and  resolve  to  so  serve  my 
customers  that  I  shall  continue  to 
merit  their  respect  and  support.         j^  :^ 

To  those  who  have  read  my  ad- 
vertisements and,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  me,  have  not  ordered, 
let  me  ask: 

"Where  is  the  risk  to  you.?"        ^■^'-' 

I  don't  ask  a  penny  in  advance. 
Ail  I  ask  is  that  you  will  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  can  furnish  you  much  better 
cigars  than  you  have  heretofore 
bought  for  the  price. 

My  Panatela  has  a  filler  of  clear, 
clean,  long  Havana  leaf,  gronun  in 
Cuba — and  nothing  else.  This  I 
guarantee,  and  will  prove  to  any- 
one on  request.  (I  emphasize 
"grown  in  Cuba"  because  poetic 
or  other  license  seems  to  allow  to- 
bacco grown  in  the  United  States 
from  Havana  seed  to  be  labeled 
"Havana").  The  wrapper  of  my 
Panatela  is  genuine  Sumatra,  and 
the  cigars  are  hand-made  through- 
out by  expert  men  cigar  makers. 

MY  OFFER  IS: — I  will,  upon  request,  send 
fifty  Shivers'  Pematela  Cigars  on  approval  to 
a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return 
the  remzuning  forty  at  my  expense  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


HARTSHORN 


Q|  SHADE  ROLLERS 

MU  Bear  the  script  name  of 

W  ■  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

9  ^         Get  "Improved."  DO  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


rhese   trad( 


8PE 
FOOD  KID 


Tf  package 

ETIC 

cases  of 

TROUBLES 

STRICT  DIET 

Unlike   otha^  gooda^    \A3k  yoV  physician. 
Leading ^focers^Vror  boCTl^or  saf^le,  write 

"  I  have  prescribed  '  Special  Food  '  for  l<l(lney  trouble 
In  Diabetes  for  several  years.  Patients  relish  It,  diges- 
tion or  assimilation  being  uninterrupted,  and  a  marked 
diminution  of  sugar  Invariably  occurs  after  a  short 
period  of  Its  use."  A.  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  London,  Eng. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Waiertown,  N.Y,,  U.SJL 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funic  &,  Wagualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


iW° Inquirers  desiring  "prompt  armwera  will  he  ac- 
commodated on  prepaiiing  postage. 

"R.  D.  G.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Kindly  tell  me 
if  the  following  sentence  is  grammatically  correct: 
'  It  is  a  curiosity  if  either  the  star  or  the  people  in 
support  are  artists  of  experience.'  " 

Altho  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  open  to  criticism,  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "curiosity"  in  this  partic- 
ular connection.  "Curiosity"  in  this  sense  refers 
to  the  abstract  quality  rather  than  to  a  specific  ob- 
ject of  interest  or  inquiry,  and  hence  this  meaning 
would  be  made  more  clear  by  the  following  wording 
of  the  sentence,  "  It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  if  either 
the  star  or  the  people  in  support  are  artists  of  expe- 
rience." 

"  E.  M.,"  Breckenridge,  Okla. — "Please  state 
whether  it  is  wrong  to  write  'fourty,'  and  the  reasons 
therefor." 

This  spelling  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  and  there- 
fore incorrect. 

"G.  H.  B.,"  Chicago,  111.  — "  Will  you  kindly  ex- 
plain the  correctness  of  the  use  of  the  nominative 
'  we  '  after  a  transitive  verb  in  the  phrase  '  we  of  to- 
day,'in  such  expressions  as,  'reasons  which  do  not 
satisfy  we  of  to  day,'  or,  '  A  situation  difficult  for  we 
of  to-day  to  understand.'  " 

The  phrase  "we  of  to-day"  might  be  termed  an 
idiomatic  expression,  following  in  the  lead  of  the  par- 
ticular use  of  "we"  as  applied  to  people  in  general, 
mankind,  and,  in  this  instance,  to  the  people  of  the 
present  time  as  distinguished  from  the  preceding  gen- 
eration. The  use  of  this  expression  apparently  adds 
more  force  to  the  statement  and  places  more  empha- 
sis upon  the  comparison  than  would  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  "us,"  but  it  is  ungrammatical. 

"  M.  C.  L.,  "  Los  Angeles,  Cal.— "  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  '  Syrian,'  and  '  Assyrian  '?  " 

Assyria  was  a  most  powerful  empire,  occupying 
the  finest  part  of  the  country  of  the  world  known  at 
that  time,  on  the  plains  and  plateaus  north  of  Baby- 
lonia, with  an  area  of  about  75,000  square  miles.  It 
pursued  a  most  warlike  policy,  extending  and  forti- 
fying its  dominions  to  the  north,  northeast,  and 
northwest.  Civilization  reached  a  very  high  state 
for  that  age,  as  shown  in  its  cities,  and  Nineveh  be- 
came the  mistress  of  the  Eastern  world.  Syria,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  smaller  province  occupying 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  country  now  known  as 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  included  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine. The  Israelites  ruled  over  the  land,  and  under 
David  and  Solomon  they  extended  their  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Syria,  until  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  the  Assyrians  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  history  of  Syria  may  then  be  traced 
through  Greek  and  Roman  dynasties,  until  the  em- 
pire was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

"  M.  L.  v.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — There  is  a  very  clear 
distinction  between  the  two  expressions  "  to  obviate" 
and  "  to  prevent."  The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1215, 
col.  3),  defines  the  word  "obviate"  as  follows:  "To 
meet  in  such  a  way  as  to  dispose  of  or  remove;  to 
clear  away  or  provide  for,  as  in  the  case  of  an  objec- 
tion or  a  difficulty."  "Prevent"  is  defined  (p.  1410, 
col.  3),  "To  stop  or  hinder  from  happening  by  means 
of  previous  measures;  to  ward  off  or  preclude."  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  "obviated"  difficulty  is  one 
that  is  actually  met  and  overcome,  while  a  "pre- 
vented" difficulty  is  one  that  docs  not  come  to  pass. 

"  A.  J.  H.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. —  "  Kindly  give  the  pro- 
nunciation and  meaning  of  the  word  '  de  luxe.'  " 

This  expression  may  be  found  in  the  Standakd 
Dictionary  in  two  places,  once  under  the  French 
noun  "luxe,"  p.  1058,  col.  2,  and  again  as  a  phrase 
under  the  word  "edition,"  p,  576  col.  1.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  noun  "luxe"  is  superfine  quality,  rich- 
ness, or  luxuriousness,  and  in  combination  with  the 
word  "edition,"  in  the  phrase  "edition  de  luxe,"  it 
refers  to  a  very  fine,  limited  issue  of  books. 


The  man  that  is 
"Always  Tired-Out" 
will  soon  be  worn-out. 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you, — 

If   an    ill-chosen    meal    upsets  your 

digestion, — 

If  a  sleepless  night  spoils   the  next 

day — then    you    are     no/    normal,    but 

are     below    par,     unnecessarily,     yes, 

and  shamefull'v. 


You  were  given  a  body  that  had  an 
abundant  reserve /und  0/  energy  to  draw 
upon  in  just  such  hours  of  need. 

The  Thompson  Course  of  Exercise  is  a 
rational,  pleasant  and  easy  means  of  securing 
and  maintaining  that  reserve  power  which 
your  body  originally  had  and  which  you  have 
dissipated  by  unthinking   neglect. 

My  course  is  different  from  any  other  in 
that  it  regenerates  (by  natural  movements 
scientifically  applied)  the  governors  of  the 
bodily  machine,  i.  e.,  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  intestines,  etc.  All  these  are  muscles 
and  can  be  strengthened  by  proper  exercise. 
Yet  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that  until  my  Course 
was  evolved,  no  systematic  treatment  existed 
that  was  based  on  this  axiomatically  natural 
method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  o\ 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in 
living,  all  depend  on  the  tone  and  vigor  of 
your  vital  organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  mind  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  tree-trial- 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
a  penny. 

Are  ytm.  interested  enough  in  making  yoirraelf  a 
normal  human  being  to  send  for  and  read  my 
hook,  "Human  Energy"  {sent  free  and  pastpaid)' 
You  will  find  it  very  startling  yet  obrioiislu  true. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite   28,    311  Main  Street  Worcester,  Mat*. 


It*s  the  Oxygen 

in    Calox     that     renders     it    so    efficient    as    a 
cleanser  o(  the   mouth  and  teeth.      Just  try   it. 

Of  All  Druggists,  25  cent* 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request 
McKESSON   &   ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory | 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Tfie  Centre  of  winter  Out-of-Door  Life  In  tfie  illiiKiie  Sontli 

Free  from  climatic  extremes,  and  wholesome  in  every  respect 
FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.— The  only  resort  having  THREE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Country  Club,  40,000  Acre  Private 

Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained 
Dogs,  Fine  Livery  of  Saddle  Horses,  Model 
Dairy,   Tennis  Courts,   Trap  Shooting,   etc 
NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED  AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  Seruice  from  New   York  to 
Pinehurst    via  Seaboard  Air  Line.     Only  one 
.^     night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
.:.•    Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.    Don't  fai/ to  send  to 
i!!S"J5m  nearest  railroad  offices  for  literature,  illus- 
■■■.'^TT  trating  the  out-of-door  features  of  PINE- 
■■•/^i:  HURST  and  giving  full  details  of  attractions, 
-■''-.■%:•.'  Send  for  illuitrated  literature  and  liit  of 

Golf,  Tennif  and  Shootinf  Toamamentf, 
...  "7v    Pinehur«tGeneralOffice:Pinelnirit,NorthCaro» 
.-'  ■C'v'2::.:  lina,  or  Leonard  Tofts.  Owner,  Botton,  Maw. 


Round  THE  World  JAPAN 

FEB.^th$l475 
PASSION   PLAYOJOU 
$240fNg^l^«ii  EUROPE 

Educational  Tours — Preparatory  Reading 

THK    BO$TOi\    TRAVEI.    SOCIETY 

204  lterke]cy  Rldg.,  Itoston,  Slass. 


AriNA  E.HILL'S 

PRIVATE  TOUR 
To  EUROPE 

(The    Passion    Play) 
(Eleventh  Season) 

The  St.  James 
Springfield,   Mass. 


Special  Private 
Pa  rty 

JULY  2,  Prinzes!   Irene. 

Other  Tours  April 
g,  i6,  30;  May  10,  14; 
June  II,  21. 

Best   Hotels.      Unique 
methods  of  sightseeing 


PRINCESS  HOTEL,  BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAIi  WIMTER  RESOR*? 

Only  two  da.v8  from  New  York  by  fast 
luxurious  steamers  sailing  twice  a  week. 

Outdoor  life  all  winter.  Beautiful  drives, 
saddle  riding,  tennis,  golf,  yachting,  sea 
bathing. 

The  well-known  PRIIVCKSS  HOTEL 
now  open.    Accommodates  400. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Mgrs. 
Hamilton,  Bermuda 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why  not   in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTERS     KORKION    TOURS 
248  Washington  St.,  Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St  ,  New  York 


Classified  Columns   ( 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  $60,000  FARM  FOR  140.000. -A  splendid 
193-acre  fertile  farm  in  the  best  agricul- 
tural section  of  Northern  Ohio,  within  1.5 
miles  of  Cleveland.  Actually  worth  $60,000. 
Will  be  sold  for  $40,000  to  settle  an  estate. 
Immediate  possession.  Modern  buildings 
Six  fine  wells.  Inexhaustible  natural  gas 
well,  interurban  cars  ever.v  half  hour, 
four  railroad  trains  daily.  Ideal  countr.v 
estate  and  profitable  farm,  suicable  if  de- 
sired for  subdivision  for  suburban  resi- 
dences. Principals  only.  Address  B.  M. , 
P.  O.  Box  L.  Kewanee,  Illinois. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  regarding  good 
country  and  suburban  Real  Estate  for  sale. 
Not  particular  about  location,  but  must  be 
high  class.  May  be  able  to  help  you  sell  it. 
Address,  stating  full  particulars,  price  and 
terms.  Box  23,S,  Literary  Digest. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5%  to  6H%  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-cla«9  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security. 
Watei  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  C'OIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN    CALIFORNIA.     Los     Angeles.    Cal. 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGS  LOAN 
CO.,     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  tS.OOO  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  usi  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed:  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan  American  Collkotion  Service, 
96  StHte  Detroit.  Michigan. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  retinisheil;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned,  llliistrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Tvpewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82Duane  St..  New  York  City. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free,  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co. .849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $S.500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     Established  16  years. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee.  Patent  Attvs. 
985  F  Street Washington,"  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  £.  Vrooman,  806  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best    rates,    references  and   results.    Free 
Searches,           D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
Washington D.  C 

EUGENE  C.  BROWN,  Engineer  and  Attor- 
ney at  Law,  401  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D,  O.  9  years  Examiner,  U,  S.  Patent  Office. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St..  Washington,  D.  0, 


EDUCATIONAL 


MONIST  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
Graphology,     Anthropology,    Psychology 

Sociology,      Alive    with    interest  for   those 

who   desire  to  know  the  world's  latest  and 

best  thought. 
The  Principles  of  Monism  applied  to  all 

phenomena. 
Write  for  information  today, 

MONIST  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

10  Corrinne  St.,  Danville,  III, 

TEACHERS  for  Southern  schools  and  col- 
leges, fall  term.  Faculties  selected  early. 
Guaranteed  service.  Patronized  by  leading 
institutions.  Oldest,  best  agency  South. 
Nineteenth  year.  Sheridan  'leachers' 
Agency.  Greenwood,  South  Carolina. 


I  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Not  "  touristing  "  but  purposeful  travel. 
Not  "Couriership"  but  interpretive  leadership 
Not  the  exhilaration  of  speed  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  well  directed  leisure  : 
These     are     the     cardinal     differences    that 
distinguish  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
Palestine— Sail  February  26th 
Oreece— Sail  March  24th 
Italy— Sail  April  16th 
Obersiinmcrgaii   is  a  part  of  each  tour 
Send  for  our  Announcement 
Ask  also  for  free  booklet  of  Travel  Maps 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  TRINITY  PLACE  BOSTON.  MASS. 

ALTHOUSE'S   select  Foreign  Tours 

Europe  with  Oberammergan.  Spain 
and  the  French  Chateaux.  Norvvay- 
SAveden,  with  Austria  and  Hung:ary. 
Exclusive  features  of  "Associated  Travel." 
710    rhestnut   Street,   Philadelphia 

Travel-Study  Club  lylac^s^e  I'W: 

Spring,  April  2,  Three  months,  Club  of  10,  Orlenl- 
PasBion  Way,  June  8th.  Best  leader.  Summer, 
June  21  and  28,  Superior  advantages. 


^ 

EUROPEAN    TOURS.-Parties 

c 

biiiiitpd— Good  Hotel.s.    $170  up.    Best 

z% 

Riferences.      l»avl€ls«>H'S  Tours, 

%9 

5931  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

EUROPE,Si|:Jhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,   Box  IOS5-D,  PlttsburK- 


^\D  I  B  IWI^  CI.AKK'S  'I'WELFTII  AN- 
^/m  dH  I  M'AL  CRUISE,  February 
6,1910.  73  days,  $400  and  op,  by  specially 
chartered  cruiser.  Three  cruises  'round 
the  world.  '1  ours  to  Europe. 
F.  0.  CLARK.  Times  Building,  New  York. 

CpCp  TRIP  ^'^  Europe  or  in  America 
■  nCC  I  nil  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BAIICOrK'S  TOl'RS  Il:i7  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 

AMERICAN  LADT  WHO  HAS  TRAVELLED 
EXTENSIVELY  Abro.iU.will  comluct small  party  de- 
siring to  travel  economically  through  Europe.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.     Address  Box  23tj,  Literary  Digest, 

High    Grade     Tours    to 

Europe.     Sailing  April, 

May,  June,  July,  Aug.  Write  for  pamphlets. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


DUNNING 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

"Y^UOATAN  is  a  revelation  to  those  who 
A  believe  that  all  civilization  is  modern 
The  ancient  Mayan  Tribes  of  Yucatan 
have  left  behind  them  —  in  their  more 
than  fifty  ruined  and  partly  buried  cities- 
evidences  of  a  civilization  older  than  any 
other  upon  earth.  These  ruins  are  intensely 
interesting  and  are  easily  reached  by  means 
of  the  magnificent  WARD  LINE  steamers 
from  New  York.  Send  for  1  iterature  describ- 
ing The  Ancient  Riiius  of  Yucatan  to 

Department  B ,  Ward  Line,  New  York,  or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso.  Yuc,  Mex. 

12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  Anciul 
All  parts  of  Europe,  inclnding  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway  .        NEW  YORK 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 

JANs  22 


EGYPT 
MEDITER- 
RANEAN 

FEB.  2 


SPAIN 
RIVIERA 

MCH.  5 


JA  P  A  y    Independent    or    Pabtt 
*••**••  Arrangements 

TRANS-SIBERIA-MARCH  22 

EUROPE  PASSION  PLAY 

Write  for  booklet  that  interests  you 

424  BOYLSTON  ST.    BOSTON,  MASS. 


TRAVEL    TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Remarkably  low  rates.  EUROPE.  8  Tours 
including  OBERAMMERGAU,  MIDNIGHT 
SUN,  with  or  without  RUSSIA,  MEXICO. 
FLORIDA,  BERMUDA,     CALIFORNIA. 

Personal  Escort.  SelectHotels.  Restricted 

Membership,      Itinerary  "  E  "  now    ready. 

GIIiI>R8PIE.KIXPORT$  COMPAMY 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  BUILDING 

1  Madison  Avenue,  Wew'  York 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


Representatives  Wanted  to  secure  enroll- 
ments for  highly  successful  correspondence 
music  school.  Testimonials  from  every 
State,  Unlimited  field  for  men  and  women 
capable  of  handling  this  high-class  propo- 
sition during  spare  time.  Knowledge  of 
music  unnecessary.  Work  dignified,  pleas- 
ant, profitable.  Two  enrollments  daily  earn 
$60  00  weekly.  Exclusive  territory  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Simplex  School  of 
Music.  ir24  McGee  St„  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

WANTED    IMMEDIATELY-RAILWAY 

Mail  Clerks,  Many  Spring  Examinations. 
Commencement  salary  $800.  Free  scholar- 
ships. Write  for  Schedule  of  examinations. 
FranklinInstitute,Dpt,0,56.Rochester.N.Y. 

SALESMEN— The  "  Keenoh  "  Company 
have  .several  positions  open.  Goods  backed 
by  $100,000  selling  campaign.  Large  com- 
missions, Hustlersonly  need  apply.  Address 
930  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

WANTED  — College  and  State  normal 
graduates,  Arizona.  Nevada,  California, 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles San  Francisco 

FOR  THE  HOME 

A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE  ! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Pago  Wire  —  the  strongest  fence 
wire  maiie  !  See  the  Page  Knot  — the  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  VVire  Fence 
Co,,  Box  211  F Adrian,  Michigan. 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE, 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  delicious,  fresh  daily. 

5-10-20-30-50-lb,  boxes  at  20c,  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Virginia. 

MACHINERY  ~ 

RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps  water  by  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg,  New  York. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

"IS  THE  JEW  A  NEGRO?" 
By   Arthur    T.    Abernethy,    is    the    most 
startling  book  of  the    year.      Its  historical 
research  is  unanswerable.      Bound  in  cloth 
and  sent  by  mail  for  fifty  cents, 

DIXIE  PUBLISHING  CO, 
MoBATiAN  Falls,  North  Carolina, 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPEECHES.  Lee 
tures.  Essays,  Arguments,  etc.  General 
Research.  Translations.  Programs  ar- 
ranged. Revision  and  Disposal  of  Mana- 
scripts.  Booklet  Free,  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau.  58  Morningside  Avenue.  New  York. 

o^^nrSJ'^TICISE  AND  SELL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS  AND  PLAYS.  20  years'  experi- 
ence. Refer  to  any  New  York  editor  or 
publisher.  Send  for  circulars  (L), 
EDMOND  PICTON  LITERARY  AGENCY, 
2j  West  42d  Street, New  York  City. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  MSS,.  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau  of  Research.  New  Albany,  Ind, 

"HOW    TO    PUBLISH     YOUR    BOOK" 

This  new.  copyrighted  work,  free  for  postal 
addressed  to  BROADWAY  PUBLISHING 
CO,.  835  Broadway.  New  York, 

THE  SOUTH 


IF  INFORMATION  OF  ANY  KIND  la 
wanted  about  the  South,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, for  business,  for  new  industries,  for 
lists  of  all  new  enterprises  organized  from 
Maryland  to  Texas,  write  the  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' RECORD,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
has  been  the  exponent  of  the  South  and 
Southwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


<i)eneiilotr> 

1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  oar 
newOatalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated.  Price  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 


Movlnsr  Pictures,  etc. 

MOTION    PICTDRE     MACHINES,     Film 

Views.  Magic  Lanterns.  Slides,  and  similar 
Wonders  For  Sale,  Cat  alog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Magic  Machines,  Films,  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  &  Co..    809  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


KENNELS 


IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale,  English  Setters, 
Irish  Setters  and  Pointers,  Dogs  well 
trained  on  Quail.  Ruffed  Grouse.etc.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  The  finest  kennel  of  high- 
classed  bird-dogs  in  America. 

C.    S.    FREEL 
Loogootee,  Indiana 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literari  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


CANNON  VIEWED  BY  HIS  OWN  PARTY 

JUST  as  Robespierre,  after  dealing  out  life  and  death  with  des- 
potic hand,  had  his  own  convention  turn  upon  him  and  hurry 
him  to  the  fatal  knife,  so  the  Czar  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  sees  his  own  party  haling  him  to  the  fate  to  which  he  has  sent 
the  victims  of  his  displeasure.     One  of  his  own  trusted  followers, 

Representative  Diekema,  say 
the  Washington  dispatches,  is 
out  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Speaker's  place,  saying  that 
"the  country  generally  de- 
mands a  change,"  and  that 
there  is  "in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  resentment  against 
the  Speaker  which  can  only 
result  in  his  retirement." 

The  Speaker  is  recognized 
as  being  next  in  power  to  the 
President  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation, and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  press  of  the 
party,  as  loyal  organs,  would 
rally  to  the  support  of  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  party  councils. 
It  must  be  recorded,  however, 
that  the  opposite  is  che  case. 
Where  open  condemnation  is 
not  heard,  an  ominous  silence 
is  the  rule.  The  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.)  declares  the  in- 
surgents against  Cannon  "are 
fighting  the  battles  of  the 
great  American  people— fight- 
ing for  a  people's  Congress — 
for  representative  govern- 
ment," and  the  only  thing  that 
will  end  the  war  and  restore  party  harmony,  it  adds,  is  "the  defeat 
of  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  overthrow  of  Cannonism  and  Aldrich- 
ism  in  the  National  Congress."  It  is  "a  people's  war,"  agrees  the 
Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  and  "its  end  is  going  to  be  simultaneous 
with  that  of  Speaker  Cannon."  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is 
now  "so  legible  for  the  eyes  of  a  certain  gentleman  from  Danville, 
111.,  as  to  be  no  longer  obscure  even  to  liim,"  thinks  the  Louisville 
Herald  {Kfp.),  and  so  agree  the  Philadelphia  N^orth  American 
(Ind.  Rep.),  the  South  Bend  Tribune  (Rep.),  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Revieiv  (Rep.),  and  many  other  papers.     He  "is  discredited 


Copyrighted,  1908,  by  Harris  &  Ewiog. 

HE  HEARS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CALL. 

Representative  Diekema  says  "the 
country  demands  a  change"  in  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  announces  his  will- 
ingness to  take  the  gavel.  He  has  been 
in  Congress  nearly  three  years 


in  the  eyes  of  the  country,"  declares  the  San  Francisco  Call 
(Rep.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Telet^raph  (Rep.)  avers  that  "  Can- 
nonism is  a  burden  that  a  patient  nation  has  been  weighted  with 
for  too  long  a  period."     Says  the  Hartford  Coura/ii  (Rep.) : 

"  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  there  are  districts  in  this  conservative 
State  of  Connecticut  where  the  announcement  that  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  was  running  on  a  pro-Cannon  pla^srm 
would  result  in  his  staying  at  i 

home  if  a  respectable  Demo- 
crat was  up  against  him. 

"It  is  an  old  saying  that 
Washington  is  the  worst  place 
in  the  country  to  get  a  true 
sense  of  public  sentiment. 
They  may  still  think  down 
there  that  the  old  fellow  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  but  the  cold 
fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  had  enough  of  him.  He 
put  up  the  absurd  bluff  of 
pretending  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, but  he  didn't  fool  any- 
body unless  it  was  himself; 
and  we  credit  him  with  suffi- 
cient sense  of  humor,  not  to 
say  sufficient  straight  intelli- 
gence, to  have  known  the  folly 
of  the  performance  any  way." 

The  New  York /"r^j- J- (Rep.), 
after  noting  the  disaffection 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  members 
against  the  Speaker,  concludes 
that  his  power  is  broken  and 
urges  the  House  to  throw  off 
his  yoke  at  once.  To  quote 
its  words  : 
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Everis  O.  Hayes,  of  California,  is  the 
man  who  tells  the  President  and  the 
reporters  what  the  rebels  against  the 
rule  of  Cannon  are  fighting  for. 


"The  rule  of  the  House 
Boss,  now  broken  as  to  the 
present  Congress,  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  in  the  next.  But  if  the 
Republican  majority  is  safely  to  be  preserved  for  the  second  half 
of  Mr.  Taft's  Presidential  term  it  will  be  necessary  to  strip  Cannon 
finally  of  his  usurped  powers  at  once  and  to  show  plainly  to  the 
country  that  his  practises  are  condemned  by  the  whole  body  of 
House  Republicans,  no  less  than  by  those  independents  whose 
dogged  resistance  to  his  tyranny  has  brought  about  its  overthrow. 
To  permit  the  Speaker  to  resuine  his  throne  as  of  old  at  the 
present  session  would  be  to  invite  disaster  upon  the  Republican 
party  in  the  off-year  election— a  thing  that  would  paralyze  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  defeat  his  wise  policies,  making  Dem- 
ocratic prospects  in  1912  brighter  than  they  have  been  since  1892. 
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Wlieii  Cannonism  is  so  unbearable  everywliere  that  members 
of  Congress  are  driven  to  renounce  it,  tliere  is  no  possibility  that 
the  Taft  program  in  tiie  present  Congress  can  make  any  progress 
or  gain  any  confidence  under  Cannon  auspices.  The  President's 
appeal  for  progressive  legislation  must  be  made  to  the  members  of 
Congress  on  ilie  merits  of  his  measuies,  several  of  wiiich  have  the 

hearty  support  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives who  refused  to  let 
the  Speaker  club  them  into 
submission. 

"Mr.  Taft  must  now  fully 
realize  that  he  can  accomplish 
nothing  by  trying  to  hold  the 
Cannon  machine  together, 
and  tjiat  the  best  hope  for  all 
lies  in  granting  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  right  to 
conduct  its  own  affairs  free 
from  the  despotism  which  has 
disturbed  and  threatened  the 
party." 

The  main  accusation  against 
the  Speaker  is  that  he  has 
stood  with  the  conservative 
forces  against  the  reforms 
brought  forward  under  the 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  Adminis- 
trations and  has  used  his  tre- 
mendous power  to  block  their 
progress.  Moreover,  as  the 
New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.) 
remarks : 


1  0|>yrighted  by  Harris  (fe  Ewiiig. 

HE  THINKS   THE   TAFT   BILLS  ARE 
"CHILDISH." 

Chairman  Mondell,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  will  use  his 
influence  against  the  Administration's 
public-land  measures. 


" '  Uncle  Joe, '  either  because 
of  a  decay  of  powers  or  be- 
cause his  long  lease  of  author- 
ity has  led  him  to  forget  some 
tilings,  has  committed  great 
tactical  mistakes.  His  first  was  when  he  abandoned  a  tolerant 
policy  and  openly  began  using  h  s  control  over  committees 
and  legislation  to  reward  personal  friends  and  to  punish  per- 
sonal enemies.  The  reasons  he  gave  for  refusing  to  rename  Mr. 
Foraker  as  head  of  the  Currency  Committee  indicated  bitterness 
and  narrowness.  Then  he  plunged  into  the  folly,  in  his  Kansas 
City  speech,  of  saying  that  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  and 
support  him  were  not  Republicans,  and  were  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  party  with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  As  in  the  heavenly  house 
there  are  many  mansions,  so  in  the  Republican  House  there  are 
Republicans  of  many  varieties,  and  no  man  may  esteem  himself  a 
supreme  court  to  adjudge  infallibly  who  belongs  and  who  does  not. 
Mr.  Cannon  injured  himself  irreparably  when  he  adopted  this  mad 
course." 

Defense  of  the  Speaker  rests  upon  the  plea  that  he  was  placed 
in  the  chair  by  the  majority  and  tliat  opposition  to  him  is  there- 
fore sebellion  against  majority  rule.  As  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  (Ind.  Rep.)  puts  it  : 

"  In  all  matters  of  controversy  within  the  Republican  ranks 
Speaker  Cannon  represents  the  majority  of  that  party.  His  views 
and  his  methods  are  perfectly  understood,  and  in  the  party  caucus 
he  was  nominated  for  Speaker,  not  in  spite  of  those  views,  but  be- 
cause of  them.  And  it  is  most  wretched  and  contemptible  in  those 
who  oppose  the  opinions  and  practises  which  Speaker  Cannon 
represents  to  seek  to  cast  personal  odium  on  the  official  exponent 
of  those  views.  What  Speaker  Cannon  stands  for  is  Republican 
doctrine  as  laid  down  in  the  party  platform  and  interpreted  by  the 
majority  of  the  party  in  Congress.  Those  who  do  not  like  it  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  abuse  the  Republican  party  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, but  it  shows  not  only  poverty  of  intellect  but  moral  depravity 
to  let  opposition  take  the  form  of  personal  abuse  of  leaders." 

While  the  above  is  tiie  only  explicit  defense  of  the  Speaker  we 
have  seen,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  has  this  to  say  in  con- 
demnation of  his  opponents : 

'■  1  he  conflict  between  the  regular  and  insurgent  Republicans  is 


one  of  principles  and  can  not  be  reconciled  by  placation  or  patron 
age  in  Washington.     It  will  have  to  be  fought  out  before  the  people 
at  tlie  polls. 

"  The  exact  situation  is  that  the  President  recognizes  that  instead 
of  dealing  with  one  party  in  Congress,  he  must  deal  with  two — 
tiiat  there  are  two  parties,  each  claiming  to  be  Republican. 

"  One  of  these  parties  must  go  up  and  the  other  go  down.  They 
stand  for  antagonistic  principles. 

"Tiie  regular  Republicans  wish  to  go  on  with  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  and  the  form  of  government  we  have  had,  dealing  with 
evils  as  they  arise  by  due  process  of  law. 

"  The  insurgents  are  set  on  a  governmental  reconstruction  with 
a  prying  paternalism  as  its  ideal. 

"The  regular  Republicans  desire  government  still  to  exist  for 
the  people.  The  notion  of  the  insurgents  is  that  we  can  never  be 
happy  until  the  people  exist  for  government. 

"Between  such  opposites  there  can  be  no  peace.  One  will  be 
the  Republican  party  of  the  future.  The  other  must  be  something 
else. 

"  It  is  for  the  people  to  see  and  say,  and  they  will  do  it." 


OPPOSITION   TO   THE  TAFT   MEASURES 

"  "\  1  7"  H Y,  some  of  these  bills  are  childish  !  "  exclaimed  the  chair- 
»  »  man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  a  few 
days  ago  when  telling  the  reporters  why  he  refused  to  introduce 
the  Administration's  conservation  measures.  "I  am  against  the 
principle  of  most  of  these  bills,"  he  went  on,  "and  where  I  favor  the 
principle,  I  am  against  the  language  and  the  methods  the  bills  use 
to  carry  out  their  ideas."  Chairman  Mondell  expresses  in  these 
words,  according  to  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents,  an 
opposition  that  pervades  a  considerable  section  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  that  will  bend  every  effort  to  delay  the  conservation 
bills  until  public  interest  in  them  has  waned,  when  they  will  be 
quietly  killed.  Mr.  Mondell  finally  consented  to  introduce  four  of 
the  bills,  but  balked  at  the  other  five  or  six,  drawing  this  fine  dis- 
tinction :  "  1  have  not  re- 
fused to  present  the  Pres- 
ident's measures  ;  I  have 
simply  declined  to  offer 
them — they  are  very  radi- 
cal propositions."  His 
reluctance  to  father  these 
bills  is  explained  by 
the  Philadelphia  North 
Avierican  (Ind.  Rep.)  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  "Mr. 
Mondell  is  a  Cannon 
cuckoo,"  a  phrase  we  fail 
to  find  in  the  dictionary. 
The  Taft  bills  provide 
for  a  classification  of  the 
public  lands,  for  with- 
drawals of  land  by  the 
President,  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  water-power 
sites,  for  the  advanta- 
geous leasing  of  oil,  phos- 
phate, natural  gas,  and 
asphaltum  lands,  for  the 
sale  of  timber  on  isolated 
tracts,  and  for  the  leasing 
of  coal-lands.  This  last 
measure  is  outlined  as 
follows  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

"The  bill  relating  to  coal-lands  will  serve  as  a  good  illustration 
of  the  Taft  policy  in  regard  to  public  lands.  That  bill  provides 
that  all  lands  in  the  domain  containing  coal,  lignite,  or  similar  de- 
posits not  yet  alienated  and  paid  for  shall  be  reserved  and  opened 
for  occupation  of  no  kind  save  as  provided  in  the  bill.     A  fee  of 


Courtesy  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

"you've  GOT  TO   CUT   LOOSE,  MR,  PRESI- 
DENT,  IF    YOU    EVER     EXPECT     TO     REACH 

THE  TOP."— Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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;?io  will  entitle  a  prospector  to  the  exclusive  prospecting  of  a  tract 
not  nearer  than  25  miles  to  his  previous  holdings,  tho  if  there  is 
no  fear  of  monopoly  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  waive  this 
limitation,  as  also  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  may  refuse  the  permit. 

"  For  a  rental  of  not  less  than  10  cents  an  acre  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year  in  this  country  and  two  years  in  Alaska  a  pros- 
pector may  search  tlirougli  5, 120  acres  of  land.  When  it  comes  to 
removing  coal  for  local  and  domestic  use  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  lease  under  such  terms  'as  will  safeguard  the  public  inter- 
est' not  more  than  40  acres  of  coal-land  to  a  single  person  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years.  But  for  regular  mining  enter- 
prises the  limit  is  extended  to  2,560  acres,  which  may  be  broken 
up  into  10-acre  lots.  The  terms  of  the  lease  may  include  a  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  the  lessee  in  regard  to  mining  methods  and 
machinery,  and  the  first  period  of  the  lease  shall  not  extend  over 
thirty  years.  After  that  period  it  may  be  extended  for  ten  years 
at  a  time. 

"  The  payment  is  made  to  increase  periodically.  There  shall  be, 
first,  a  royalty  not  exceeding  15  cents  a  ton.  Then  an  annual  rental 
is  to  be  paid  in  advance  as  follows  :  For  the  first  year,  10  cents  an 
acre  ;  second  year,  25  cents  ;  third  year,  50  cents  ;  fourth  year,  75 


separate  the  right  to  mine  coal,  oil  and  gas,  asphalt  and  phosphate, 
as  well  as  other  natural  resources,  from  the  agricultural  surface  of 
the  lands,  reserving  tlie  deposits  for  lease  on  a  royalty  basis,  with 
provisions  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  development  or  exploita- 


POOR    OLD    elephant! 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record- He  raid. 

cents,  and  thereafter  $1  a  year.  Before  the  permits,  licenses,  or 
leases  become  valid  the  Secretary  shall  fix  the  bond  to  be  required 
of  the  applicant  for  a  lease  to  cover  State  taxes,  damages,  and 
other  items. 

"Still  more  drastic,  and  this  applies  to  water  sites  as  well  as 
mineral  lands,  is  the  power  given  to  the  Secretary  to  stipulate  in 
the  original  contract  for  a  maximum  rate  at  which  the  products  of 
the  mine  or  the  electricity  from  the  water-power  sites  shall  be  sold 
on  the  market.  This  provision  is  considered  as  a  long  step  toward 
the  Government's  operation  of  its  own  natural  resources,  tho,  of 
course,  under  tiie  present  plan,  no  risk  accrues  to  the  Government." 

It  appears  that  these  bills  have  taken  the  foes  of  conservation 
somewhat  by  surprize.  They  supposed  that  in  getting  rid  of  I'in- 
chot  they  had  paved  the  way  to  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Ntw  York  yot/r/ta/  of 
Commerce,  but,  "instead  of  that,  they  now  find  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  recommending  some  of  the  very 
things  for  which  Mr.  Pinchot  had  been  working  for  years."  The 
position  of  these  opponents  of  the  bills  is  sketched  by  this  corre- 
spondent as  follows : 

"The  plan  for  restraining  tiie  disposition  of  water-power  sites 
and  for  substituting  a  lease  system  has  of  course  aroused  the  de- 
termined antagonism  of  the  interests  which  have  been  taking  up 
these  sites  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  who  have  been  behind  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  sites  to  a  position  where  they  would  be  avail- 
able for  private  exploitation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  to 


UNCORKED    AT    LAST 

—  Doiiahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

tion  each  year,  has  proved  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  mining 
interests,  particularly  as  the  President  now  calls  for  action  whicli 
would  apply  this  legislation  to  Alaska  as  well  as  to  the  lands  of 
the  main  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  action  thus  proposed 
would  cut  off  the  exploitation  of  Alaskan  coal-fields  and  would 
check  the  progress  in  getting  control  of  other  mineral  and  metal 
lands  that  is  now  being  made.  Those  who  have  counted  upon 
securing  a  great  body  of  wealtli  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  up 
the  lands  at  nominal  cost  would  find  themselves  blocked.  These 
interests  which  have  been  exploiting  Alaska  are  very  strongly 
represented  in  Congress,  and  particularly  in  the  upper  chamber, 
and  they  there  practically  control  certain  important  committees. 
It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  even  the  conservative  element 
in  Congress  can  push  the  Taft  measures  through  without  substan- 
tial modification  designed  to  placate  the  interests  whicli  thus  con- 
ceive themselves  attacked. 

"The  Western  men  are  the  more  disappointed  at  the  prompt 


Co]<jrl|;ht«d,  1910,  by  Keppler  it  Sohwarzmann. 
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transmission  of  these  bills  because  of  the  fact  that  by 
conceding  the  investigation  of  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy  they  thought  they  had  secured  an  effective 
bulwark  against  immediate  agitation  of  the  conserva- 
tion question.  President  Taft  has  met  this  in  two  ways. 
He  has  said  distinctly  that  he  does  not  regard  tiie  results 
of  the  investigation  as  necessary  to  correct  legislation, 
but  believes  such  legislation  can  be  successfully  enacted 
without  waiting  for  the  outcome,  while  by  drafting  the 
bills  and  asking  for  their  presentation  he  has  put  the 
issue  of  immediate  action  before  Congress  in  a  way  that 
can  not  be  evaded.  Had  it  been  possible  to  protract  the 
land  investigation  through  the  current  session  without  raising  the 
conservation  question  it  miglit  have  been  possible  to  stave  the 
legislation  off  indefinitely,  as  at  the  next  long  session  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  crisis  that  will  focus  public  attention  upon  conser- 
vation as  the  Pinchot  incident  has  done.  Moreover,  the  Congres- 
sional election  will  then  be  past  and  it  will  be  questionable  whether 
certain  members  will  feel  as  much  interest  in  conservation  then  as 
they  do  now.  The  effort  therefore  will  be  very  strongly  made  to 
defer  action  until  after  the  land  investigation  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  mean  the  real  defeat  of  the  President's  bills.  It  will  depend 
largely  upon  Mr.  Taft  whether  this  outcome  is  permitted  to  occur." 


THE  "MEAT  STRIKE" 

WHEN  a  number  of  Cleveland  workingmen  made  an  agree- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  families  to  eat  no  meat  for 
thirty  days,  with  a  proviso  for  an  extension  of  the  time  until  prices 
should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  level,  they  started  a  movement 
which  within  a  week  assumed  national  importance.  Joined  by  at 
least  25,000  householders  in  Cleveland,  the  boycott  quickly  spread 
beyond  Ohio,  was  taken  up  in  such  centers  as  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore.  Richmond,  Omaha,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.,  decreased  the  sales  of  meat-markets  in  other 
large  cities,  and  is  estimated  to  have  affected  a  million  people. 

This  attack  upon  the  excessive  cost  of  one  important  article  of 
food  follows  closely  upon  the  formation  in  Washington  of  the 
"National  Anti-Food-Trust  League,"  an  organization  reported  to 
have  200,000  applicants  for  membership  and  which  has  received 
President  Taft's  hearty  indorsement  of  any  efforts  it  may  make  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  believe  the 
Cleveland  "Meat  Strike"  shows  that  the  people  are 
now  going  to  make  a  practical  attempt  to  find  out  just 
why  it  costs  so  much  to  live.  Says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  : 

"There  has  been  a  popular  impression  for  years,  be- 
ginning no  one  knows  when,  that  were  people  to  abstain 
from  using  any  article  of  food,  its  price  would  auto- 
matically be  forced  down.  The  movement,  often  sug- 
gested, has  until  now  lacked  leadership  and  a  sufficient 
incentive.  The  incentive  is  now  furnished  by  the  ab- 
normal prices  demanded  for  foodstuffs  ;  the  leadership, 
while  rather  uncertain,  appears  adequate  to  set  in  mo- 
tion the  long-delayed  experiment. 

"The  public,  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  will  be  taught  the  truth  regarding  this  popular  be- 
lief that  demand  still  regulates  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
even  in  tliis  age  of  commercial  organization,  provided, 
of  course,  the  abstinence  movement  continues  to  spread 
and  the  thousands  of  pledges  are  rigidly  kept.  The  ex- 
periment thus  conducted  is  certain  to  furnish  a  definite 
answer  to  tliis  question  of  price  control. 

"  Not  in  years  has  the  public  been  so  thoroughly 
aroused  upon  a  question  as  it  is  now  upon  this  subject 
of  high  prices  for  necessities.  The  boycott  is  but  one 
indication  of  the  popular  demand  that  something  l)e 
done  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  is  a  case  of  helping 
oneself  instead  of  waiting  for  others  to  bring  relief. 
While  thousands  are  directly  attacking  meat  prices  tlie 
public  is  lending  its  support,  in  other  ways,  to  the  leg- 
islative investigation  which  is  soon  to  begin.     Other 


THE    HIGHEST   Vli  I 

—  Harding  in  the 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 


States  have  joined  in  the  movement.     City  councils  are 
acting  and  Washington  is  interested. 

"  It  is  a  history-making  movement,  however  else  it 
is  viewed.  Out  of  the  agitation,  the  investigation,  the 
boycott,  and  kindred  efforts  to  better  the  lot  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  comfort  depends  upon  the  amount  of  food 
a  dollar  will  buy,  some  measure  of  advantage  should 
come." 

The  dropping  off  in  tlie  sales  of  the  Cleveland  meat 
dealers,  and  the  reduction  already  offered  in  the  price  of 
certain  meats,  not  only  show  the  effect  of  the  move- 
ment, believes  the  Rochester  Democrat  attd  Chfonlcle.  "but  the 
movement  itself  will  be  greatly  strengthened  thereby,"  while  if 
the  crusade  should  "spread  to  the  East,  and  reach  the  importance 
of  excluding  fish  and  egg  diets  for  a  time,  the  men,  whoever  they 
may  he,  who  are  responsible  for  the  unnatural  increase  in  the  cost 
of  household  necessities,  will  have  something  about  which  to  think 
seriously." 

While  the  spirit  of  this  revolt  is  generally  commended  by  the 
press,  objections  are  made  to  such  a  weapon  as  the  boycott,  and 
there  is  much  skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  permanent 
benefit  beyond  that  derived  from  living  on  a  vegetarian  diet  for  a 
few  weeks. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  admits  that  "as  a  demonstra- 
tion the  Ohio  boycott  would  promote  publicity  and  in  that  re- 
spect would  have  its  value  in  causing  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  meat  business,  but  its  utmost  effect  on  prices  would  be 
only  temporary."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  rejoices  that 
"the  spirit  of  resistance  has  been  kept  alive,"  for  "  rebellion  is  at 
least  an  encouraging  symptom,"  but  the  housewife  is  "up  against 
it,"  the  consumer  is  simply  winding  from  one  passage  of  the  trust 
labyrinth  to  another,  he  can  not  get  out.  Or,  as  the  New  York 
Press  puts  it,  "paying  50  cents  for  meat,  say,  and  50  cents  for 
vegetables,  say,  and  then  abandoning  the  meat,  being  forced  to 
pay  out  the  same  total  of  $\,  now  all  for  vegetables,  will  not  en- 
able a  man  to  reduce  his  cost  of  living." 

A  boycott  like  this  can  only  be  futile,  and  is  bound  to  work 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  trust,  and  the  effective  remedy  for 
excessive  high  prices  must  be  found  among  the  following,  asserts 
the  Newark  A^ews :  "A  more  sparing  and  economical  use  of 
meat,  intensive  cultivation  of  land,  that  is,  making 
every  acre  produce  more  than  under  the  present  care- 
less ways  ;  allowing  food  products  to  enter  the  country 
free,  or,  much  better  yet,  reducing  the  tariff  all  around 
to  some  really  sensible  basis."  The  Buffalo  Times 
argues  that  the  boycott  proposition  starts  off  with  a 
false  premise,  namely:  "that  to  keep  American  stand- 
ards of  living  we  must  begin  by  surrendering  them  "  ; 
moreover,  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  must  not  be  for- 
gotten for  a  moment — 

"Existent  high  prices  followed  on  the  heels  of  high 
tariff  with  the  certainty  with  which  the  smoke  of  a 
cannon  follows  the  flash. 

"Instead  of  betting  on  your  stomach  in  a  match 
against  cold-storage,  send  men  to  Conj;ress  who  will 
legislate  away  the  tariff  which  is  the  parent  of  the  rob- 
ber-brood that  is  filching  your  money." 

This  "hunger  strike  "  of  the  people  of  Cleveland  ap- 
pears to  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  to  be  an  ad- 
mi3sion  of  the  trust's  right  to  control  a  commodity 
necessary  to  life,  "and  their  groveling  little  protest 
makes  the  admission  all  the  more  complete."  The 
Call  concludes  thus  : 

"Thirty  thousand  men  in  Cleveland  marching  with 
Socialist  ballots  in  their  hands  to  the  ballot-box  would 
mean  something.  But  30,000  depriving  themselves  of 
the  necessities  of  life  is  a  sight  as  pathetic  as  it  is 
absurd." 
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TAWNEY   SAYS    COST  OF    LIVING    IS    BEING    FORCED   UP    BY   THE 
PURSUIT    OF    LUXURIES. 

— McWborter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


THE   MOUNTAIN    IN    THE    WAY. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


EXCELSIOR! 


THE  MAGAZINE  "SUBSIDY' 


OPPOSITION  to  the  idea  of  wiping  out  the  postal  deficit  oy 
increasing  the  rate  on  magazines  has  thrown  some  interest- 
ing side-lights  on  the  question — some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  higher 
candle-power  than  the  original  illumination  supplied  by  Post- 
master-General Hitchcock  and  President  Taft.  The  President,  it 
will  be  remembered,  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress  that  it 
actually  costs  the  Government  more  than  9  cents  a  pound  to  dis- 
tribute magazines  through  the  mails,  and  that  the  present  rate  of 
only  I  cent  a  pound  is  therefore  "little  less  than  a  subsidy."  Mr. 
Hitchcock  estimates  the  Government's  loss  in  handling  second- 
cla.ss  mail-matter  at  $64,000,000,  and  says  that  the  magazines 
make  up  60  per  cent,  of  this  class. 

Among  the  papers  which  accept  Mr.  Hitchcock's  view  of  the 
situation  and  indorse  his  proposed  remedy  are  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Chrotticle,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  Topeka  Capital, 
the  Kansas  City  Part/ter,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The 
Topeka  Capital  complains  that  "the  magazines  all  come  at  the 
same  time  and  weigh  so  much  that  mail  service  is  practically 
blocked  for  a  period."  "As  the  magazines  have  been  doing  most 
of  the  muck-raking,"  remarks  the  San  Francisco  Call,  "perhaps 
Congress  will  not  feel  averse  to  delivering  them  a  side-winder  in  a 
tender  spot."  Some  papers  would  be  glad  if  a  way  could  be  found 
to  discriminate  between  the  legitimate  magazines  and  those  which 
are,  first  and  foremost,  advertising  mediums.  Says  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  : 

"The  modern  American  cheap  magazine  is  the  direct  product  of 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  transport  advertising  matter  in 
t.hat  form  at  i  cent  a  pound.  The  i-cent  rate  never  was  made  to 
encourage  the  circulation  of  that  kind  of  literature,  for  it  did  not 
exist  when  that  rate  was  made." 

Objections  to  the  proposed  remedy  are  many  and  varied,  how- 
ever, and  they  all  agree  on  the  main  issue  that  an  increased  rate 
for  magazines  would  be  discriminatory  and  unjust.  Many  argue 
that  the  statistics  which  make  the  magazines  responsible  for  so 
large  a  share  of  the  postal  deficit  are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Others  say  that  the  deficiency  might  better  be  made  up  by  compel- 
ling the  railroads  togrant  as  favorable  ratesfor  carrying  the  mails 
as  they  now  grant  to  the  express  companies.  La  Follette'^s  Ma^ra- 
ztne  predicts  that  if  the  rates  are  advanced  the  express  companies 
will  get  the  business  away  from  the  Post-office.  Commenting  on 
the  Postmaster-Generars  report,  in  which  "the  rural  free  delivery 
is  passed  over  gingerly,  the  newspapers  tenderly,  the  railroads 
non-committally,  and  the  magazines  with  a  steam-roller,"  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  says  ; 

"  In  attempting  to  saddle  the  deficit  of  the  Department  on  the 


periodicals  the  Postmaster-General  says  that  the  average  haul  on 
the  magazines  proper  is  over  1,000  miles.  We  should  be  interested 
to  know  how  these  figures  were  obtained.  No  magazine  covers 
the  whole  country  so  evenly  and  thoroughly  as  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  yet  the  average  haul  of  that  part  of  the  edition  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  sent  through  the  mails  is  very  ma- 
terially less  than  this  official  estimate." 

Turning  to  the  President's  message  the  same  publication 
continues : 

"The  President,  in  his  message,  which  was  no  doubt  based  on 
the  Postmaster's  report,  makes  the  statement  that  the  magazines 
carry  a  larger  proportion  of  advertising  than  the  newspapers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  magazines  not  only  carry  a  smaller  proportion 
of  advertising,  but  all  the  leaders  among  them — the  magazines  of 
national  circulation  and  influence — refuse  to  admit  to  their  columns 
a  large  amount  of  doubtful  business  which  the  newspapers,  with  so 
few  exceptions,  gladly  accept." 

The  Post  next  challenges  the  statement  that  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  second-class  mail  matter  costs  the  Government 
g.23  cents  a  pound.     To  quote  : 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  withdrawn  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  copies  of  the  magazines  from  the  mails,  and  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing,  because  we  find  that  we  can  transport  and 
deliver  them  at  a  less  cost  than  the  Government's  charge  of  1  cent 
the  pound  for  the  service.  To-day  we  are  shipping  by  fast  freight 
as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  as  far  north  as  Portland,  and  redis- 
tributing to  our  sales-agents  by  express,  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
I  cent  the  pound.  In  other  words,  a  private  concern  can,  in  the 
territory  indicated,  beat  the  United  States  Government,  with  all  its 
opportunities  to  do  business  cheaply. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  except  for  transportation  the 
Department  is  at  little  extra  expense  in  connection  with  magazines 
of  large  circulation,  for  they  are  placed  on  board  the  train  bagged 
and  routed  to  the  point  of  destination  by  the  publisher.  Stamps 
do  not  have  to  be  supplied  for  them  and  canceled.  The  Post- 
office  Department  does  not  deliver  by  carrier  any  but  packages 
weighing  less  than  four  pounds  and  of  a  size  that  can  be  handled 
without  inconvenience.  But  where  we  ship  by  express  the  com- 
panies not  only  deliver,  but  are  responsible  for  any  losses.  With 
Uncle  Sam  we  take  the  risk." 

S.  S.  McClure,  of  McClure's  Magazine,  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  follows  : 

"  Any  advance  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  price  of  magazines 
to  the  purchaser.  The  distribution  of  magazines  is  a  complicated 
matter,  and  the  publishers  are  put  to  great  expense  as  it  is.  Any 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  for  each  pound  of  magazine  matter 
would  mean  that  the  price  would  have  to  be  put  up." 

As  to  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  carrying  the  magazines, 
Mr.  McClure  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Three  years  ago  a  group  of  men  in  Chicago,  after  making  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  transporting  mail,  offered  to  make 
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a  contract  with  the  Government  to  transport  first-class  mail  at  i 
cent  an  ounce  and  to  charge  for  second-class  mail  at  the  rate  of  Yz 
a  cent  a  pound.  Now,  if  they  could  afford  to  do  that  and  figure 
out  a  profit,  1  fail  to  see  that  the  Government  has  to  pay  9  cents 
for  the  handling  and  distribution." 

There  are  business  reasons,  asserts  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  why  the  second-class  rate  should  not  be  raised.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  revenue-creating  power  of  second-class  mail 
for  the  first  and  third  classes.     To  quote  : 

"Were  it  not  for  this  producing  power  the  income  of  the  other 
classes  would  be  tremendously  reduced.  The  immense  propor- 
tions of  this  revenue  can  be  imagined  when  its  sources  are  briefly 
enumerated  : 

"Copy  from  advertiser  to  publisher. 

"  Proofs  from  publisher  to  advertiser. 

"Bills  from  publisher  to  advertiser. 

"Remittances  from  advertiser  to  publisher, 

"Answers  from  readers  to  advertisers. 

"  Letters  from  advertisers  to  readers  (sometimes  three  or  four 
follow-up  letters). 

"Orders  from  readers  to  advertisers  (in  many  cases  by  postal 
money-orders). 

"Mailing  of  goods  from  advertisers  to  readers. 

"Bills  from  publisher  to  subscriber. 

"Remittances  from  subscriber  to  publisher  (in  many  cases  by 
postal  money-order). 

"  Letters  soliciting  subscriptions. 

"  Premiums  to  subscribers. 

"Miscellaneous  correspondence,  etc." 

As  calculated  to  cast  suspicion  upon  Mr.  Hitchcock's  figures 
Wilmer  Atkinson,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  7^a;v/z  Journal, 
reprints  the  following  passages  from  a  report  of  a  joint  commission 
of  Congress  on  the  business  methods  of  the  Post-office  Department : 

"  The  Post-office  Department  is  not  now  able,  and  never  has  been 
able,  to  furnish  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
mail  matter,  class  by  class,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  separation  of  the  operating  expenses  between  the 
classes 

"  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  while  the  individ- 
ual copy  service  costs  greatly  more  than  the  revenue  received,  tlie 
bulk  transportation  service  ...  is  one  for  which  the  charge  of 
one  cent  per  potiiid is  approximately  adequate  compensation.  .  .  . 
Tlie  testimony  before  this  Commission  incontestably  establishes 
the  proposition  tliat  within  a  definite  radius  second-class  matter, 
separated  and  consigned  in  packages  of  medium  size  to  one  addre.ss 
(as  most  periodicals  are),  ca//  be  transported  with  appareiit p7-ofit 
at  tlie  I  ate  of  one  cent  a  pound." 


TO   STANDARDIZE  STATE  LAWS 

STANDARDIZATION,  long  accepted  as  indispensable  in 
machine-shops  and  factories,  is  now  attempting  the  conques^ 
of  a  new  and  more  difficult  field — the  bewildering  and  contradictory 
mass  of  State  laws  dealing  with  matters  of  national  importance. 
The  attempt  is  watched  and  commented  on  by  the  press  with 
mingled  enthusiasm  and  skepticism.  During  last  week,  which  was 
a  red-letter  week  for  the  movement,  three  different  bodies  were 
convened  in  Washington  to  discuss  and  prepare  the  way  for  uni- 
form State  laws  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, child  labor,  court  procedure,  conservation,  corporations, 
pure  food,  insurance,  bills  of  lading,  and  negotiable  instruments. 
The  three  conventions  consisted  of  the  National  Association  of 
Uniform  State  Laws  Commissioners — representing  forty-four 
States,  two  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands, — the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  that  new  devel- 
opment in  our  body  politic  generally  spoken  of  as  the  "  House  of 
Governors." 

In  his  welcoming  address  to  the  delegates  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  President  Taft  intimated  that  a  standardization  of  State 
laws  would  afford  the  best  possible  protection  to  States  rights  and 
the  most  effective  check  to  Federal  centralization.  Turning  to  the 
subject  of  conservation,  he  pointed  out  the  responsibility  of  the 
States,  saying:  "The  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  com- 
pel owners  of  forests  to  attend  to  those  forests  with  a  view  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  of  the  neighbors  who  live  there  or  of 
those  who  are  affected  by  the  denuding  of  the  land  of  tiie  trees. 
That  must  be  done  through  State  government  if  it  is  done  at  all." 

Speaking  from  the  same  platform  Mr.  Pinchot  said  in  part : 

"The  policies  now  grouped  under  the  name  of  conservation  are 
of  various  ages.  Some,  like  forest  preservation,  have  been  advo- 
cated by  Americans  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Some,  like 
the  control  of  water-power  monopoly  in  the  common  intere.st,  are 
younger  than  the  present  century.  All  of  them  to-day  are  in  the 
Valley  of  Decision.  We  have  come  at  last  to  the  point  of  action, 
and  we  must  either  go  forward  or  fall  back.  Here  is  a  mighty 
field  for  uniform  action  and  for  cooperation  between  the  States 
themselves  and  between  them  and  the  nation. 

"The  idea  of  uniform  State  legislation  was  large  in  the  minds 
of  the  Governors  when  they  recommended  at  the  great  White- 
House  conference  two  years  ago  the  appointment  of  State  conser- 
vation commissions.  Forty-two  States  have  followed  their  recom- 
mendation. These  commissions  are  powerful  agencies,  ready  for 
use  toward  the  great  object  for  which  you  are  met." 
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Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  explained  that  the  aim  of  the  Federation 
is  "unity  in  diversity:  unity  in  ail  that  touches  in  like  manner  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  communities  separated  by  State  lines;  di- 
versity in  those  particulars  which  are  peculiar  to  each  common- 
wealth.*' At  its  final  session  the  Civic  Federation  adopted  reso- 
lutions advocating,  among  other  things,  uniform  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  employed  in  industry;  a  uniform  insurance 
code  for  the  various  States;  uniform  legislation  relating  to  the 
gathering  of  vital  statistics  ;  and  uniform  State  conservation  laws. 

Speaking  before  the  "House  of  Governors,"  President  Taft  ex- 
prest  his  belief  that  "this  is  the  beginning  of  conferences  which 
are  certain  to  lead  in  the  end  to  an  adjustment  of  State  legislation 
that  shall  make  our  country  capable  of  doing  much  more  team 
work  in  the  public  good  than  we  have  ever  before  thought  possible." 

Governor  Hughes  undertook  to  define  the  work  which  lies  within 
the  province  of  such  a  conference.  This  may  be  divided,  he  said, 
into  three  groups  of  questions — first,  those  relating  to  uniform 
legislation;  second,  those  relating  to  State  comity,  \\here  uniform 


laws  can  not  be  had ;  third,  those  relating  to  purely  local  mat- 
ters, but  capable  of  being  illuminated  by  the  experience  of  other 
States. 

The  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  country  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  conference  of  Governors  as  a  recognized  in.stitution, 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "can  not  easily  be  overesti- 
mated." The  House  of  Governors,  says  the  Providence y<?«r«<z/, 
"bids  fair  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  immediate 
future  of  American  legislation."     It  adds  : 

"The  meaning  of  these  conferences  may  be  said  to  be  a  growing 
consciousness  that  something  must  be  done  to  render  the  'benefi- 
cent balance'  between  the  States  and  the  Union  more  of  a  balance 
and  more  beneficent.  Unless  the  State  is  eventually  to  become 
obsolete  in  our  system  of  administration,  it  will  have  to  reassert 
its  vitality  and  competence." 

While  admitting  the  desirability  of  uniform  State  laws  relating 
to  the  adulteration  and  labeling  of  food  products,  and  of  uniform 
corporation  laws,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  protests 


t^.-.- 


BREAKING    THE    I.A.ST    TIF,    TO    EAKTH. 

Paiilhan  always  presses  his  wife's  hand  l)efoie  a 
flifilit     except  when  he  takes  lier  with  liiiii. 


LOUIS 


AUI.HAN    TRYING    THE    PACES    OF   A    HI.ERIOT    MONOPLANE. 


This  (hiring  aviator  seems  ecinally  at  lionie  in  any  type  of  aeroplane.     Besides  breakinp;  the  world's 
heij^ht  record,  he  made  an  unprecedented  cross-country  flight  in  a  hijjh  wind. 
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that  "such  questions  as  marriage  and  divorce,  public  health,  child 
labor,  and  a  score  of  others  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  had  much  better  be  left  to  each  State  to  determine  in  its 
own  way  and  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  its  own  people." 
It  is  easy  to  overstate  the  desirability  of  uniform  legislation, 
declares  The  IVotid,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"To  insist  upon  it  in  all  matters  would  be  to  destroy  many  of  the 
advantages  of  a  Federal  form  of  government  over  a  centralized 
and  bureaucratic  one  like  that  of  France.  ...  If  absolute  uni- 
formity is  to  be  demanded,  the  States  might  almost  as  well  cease 
to  exist  and  leave  all  legislation  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington." 

The  extreme  note  of  skepticism,  however,  is  sounded  by  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  which  labels  the  movement  for  uniformity  of 
State  laws  "a  beautiful  dream,  "and  asserts  confidently  that  "that's 
all  it  is  ever  likely  to  be." 


NO  THIRD  TERM  FOR  HUGHES 

'  I  ^HE  high  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  an- 
*■  nouncement  of  Governor  Hughes  that  he  will  not  consider 
a  nomination  for  a  third  term.  He  has  been  receiving  ^10,000  a 
year  and  spending  $25,000,  which  is  not  the  road  to  wealth,  any 
way  it  is  looked  at,  and  while  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tinbime  writes  in  to  say  that  he  thinks  he  could  live  on  this  salary, 
the  papers  generally  seem  to  agree  that  self-denial  is  not  the 
supreme  quality  desired  in  a  Governor,  so  they  advocate  a  higher 
salary  instead  of  advising  the  Governor  to  join  the  boj'cott  against 
high  food  prices.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Governor  Hughes  has 
declared  his  unwillingness  to  take  a  renomination,  but  now  it  is 
regarded  as  final  by  most  of  the  press.  Eight  months,  however, 
will  elapse  before  the  next  Republican  convention,  and  some  hitch 
in  the  Governor's  reform  program,  or  some  realinement  in  party 
politics  following  the  resignation  of  Herbert  Parsons  as  head  of 
the  Republican  organization  in  New  York  County,  may,  according 
to  some  political  wiseacres,  induce  him  to  reconsider.  The  New 
York  Press  (Rep.),  a  consistent  supporter  of  Hughes  and  the 
Hughes  measures,  believes  that  one  result  of  the  investigation  of 
the  bribery  charges  brought  by  State  Senator  Benn  Conger  against 
Jotham  P.  Allds,  the  anti-Hughes  Republican  recently  chosen  as 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  may  be  the  drafting  of  Governor 
Hughes  for  a  third  term.     To  quote : 

"  Governor  Hughes,  before  this  storm  broke  on  the  Bosses,  had 
published  his  announcement  that  he  would  not  serve  another  term. 
.  .  .  But  his  fate  does  not  rest  in  his  bVri  hands.  Party  emergency 
may  call  on  him  insistently  for  surrender  of  his  preference.  Mr. 
Hughes  stands  aloof  and  above  the  scandal — indeed,  much  to  his 


influence  may  well  be  credited  the  launching  of  the  Conger  thun- 
derbolt. When  the  party  makes  its  accounting  to  the  voters  next 
November  it  will  have  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  legislative 
corruption  fostered  by  faithless  and  venal  leadership  under  its  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Governor  Hughes,  who  has  fought  that 
odious  system  tooth  and  nail,  will  have  nothing  to  apologize  for. 
He  is  the  member  of  the  party  most  conspicuous  in  the  reforms 
that  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Boss  rule. 

"With  Hughes  at  its  head,  fresh  from  triumphs  of  statesmanship 
now  assured,  the  Republican  party,  in  spite  of  its  blackened  legis- 
lative fame,  will  be  invincible.  Without  him  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  voters." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  in  making  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  Governor's  intentions,  thus  explains  his  position  : 

"There  is  no  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  campaign  of  1908,. 
when  Governor  Hughes  reluctantly  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a 
candidate.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  not  to  retire  from 
a  fight  which  he  had  undertaken  then  led  him  to  this  step,  and  there 
is  a  limit  to  tlie  obligation  of  service  from  a  man  situated  as  he  is. 
The  Governor  is  not  wealthy,  and  he  has  a  family  to  make  pro- 
vision for.  His  friends  say  that  he  has  spent  each  year  of  his 
term  from  his  private  property  as  much  as  his  salary.  This  will 
amount  to  $40,000  in  the  four  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  willing  to  go  on  at  this  rate  for  two  years  more 
at  the  very  time  in  his  life  when  his  earning  capacity  is  greatest, 
and  when  at  the  practise  of  law  he  might  in  a  few  years  make 
ample  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  .  .  .  Whatever 
the  privileges  of  the  Executive  office,  and  however  highly  the  honor 
may  be  appreciated,  private  obligation  can  not  be  indefinitely  dis- 
regarded, and  the  Governor  is  determined  to  return  to  his  law 
practise." 

While  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  advises  the  Republican  party 
to  place  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  United  States  Senate  with  Mr.  Root, 
and  the  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.)  hints  at  a  buzzing  of  the  Presiden- 
tial bee,  the  New  York  State  press  in  general  confine  their  com- 
ment to  contrasting  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  paid  with  the  im- 
mense claim  which  the  people  make  upon  the  Governor's  energy. 
The  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  urges  that  the  official  compensation  be  in- 
creased as  soon  as  possible.  The  New  York  Co?nmercial  {Com.} 
calls  it  "embarrassing  to  the  Governor,  and  humiliating  to  the 
best  citizenship  of  the  State — that  on  his  salary  of  $10,000  a  year 
he  is  drawing  on  his  own  personal  resources  at  the  rate  of  about 
$15,000  annually  in  order  to  'make  ends  meet !  '  "  and  demands  that 
Senator  Agnew's  bill  for  increasing  the  salary  to  $25,000  be  passed 
"by  all  means."  The  Evetiing  Post  (Ind.)  and  The  World 
(Dem.)  make  the  same  plea,  while  7"-^^  Evenitig  Mail,  tho  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  such  a  Governor,  realizes  that  when  his  "lifetime 
earnings  are  practically  swept  away  in  three  years  of  office-holding, 
the  time  comes  when  a  halt  must  be  called,  and  the  people  made 
to  realize  that  a  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Ice  consumers  will  probably  pay  that  $s,ooo  fine  next  summer. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Reports  state  that  the  Japanese  are  leaving  Hawaii.     How  much  of  it? — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Reorganization  plans  are  being  considered  to  get  International  Salt  out  of 
pickle. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

After  recommencjing  an  increase  of  postage  on  magazines,  can  Mr.  Taft  ever 
expect  a  dollar  a  word? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Ice  Trust  has  been  fined  $s,ooo,  which  will  deprive  it  of  profits  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. — Washington  Times. 

An  American  was  found  dead  in  London  with  his  pockets  full  of  money. 
This  is  one  way  of  avoiding  the  tipping  evil. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

From  the  character  of  this  winter  the  one  best  guess  is  that  somebody  dis- 
covered the  North  Pole  and  left  the  door  open. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  Dr.  Cook  threw  sixty  feet  of  rope  into  the  air, 
dumb  it,  and  pulled  the  rope  up  after  him. — Richmond  Times- Dispatch. 

"  Mr.  Knox,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Times,  "is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Penn- 
sylvania."    "And  in  Nicaragua,  too,  brother." — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Woman  suffrage  is  gaining  ground.     Emma  Goldman  has  come  out  against 
it. — Toledo  Blade. 

Please,  Mr.  Morgan,  now  you  own  us,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  us? — 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Secretary   Nagel  wants   publicity   for  corporations.     Haven't  they  been; 
getting  it? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Government  reports  show  that  the  banks  are  full  of  money.     We  knew  it 
must  be  somewhere. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

A  New  York  heiress  has  announced  that  she  will  not  marry  King  ManueL 
It  is  believed  the  King  is  of  the  same  opinion. —  Toledo  Blade. 

It  might  help  some  if  the  University  of  Copenhagen  would  take  that  Bal- 
linger- Pine  hot  controversy  off  our  hands. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

There  are  still  three  hundred  porters  with  the  Roosevelt  party  in  Africa. 
Those  porters  are  evidently  men  of  great  endurance. — Chicago  News. 

Compelling  the  Congressional  Record  to  pay  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  ton  would  also  add  considerably  to  the  post-office  receipts. — Toledo  Blade. 

A  New  Jersey  man  is  reported  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  hen's  peck. 
This  should  admonish  the  militant  suffragettes  to  go  slow. — Washington  Herald. 
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BRITAIN'S  VOTE  FOR  FREE  TRADE 

THE  old-time  evangelists  used  to  say  that  the  repentance  of  the 
thief  on  the  cross  shows  that  we  may  all  have  hope,  but  the 
solitariness  of  his  case  warns  us  against  presumption.  Similarly, 
theslendernessof  Mr.  Asquith's  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons is  tiiought  by  some  to  allow  Asquith  and  Lloyd-George  to 


PROPHETIC. 

KoKO  (Mr.  Lloyd-George)  sings  : 

As  some  day  it  will  liappen  that  money  must  be  found, 

I've  got  a  little  list ;  I've  got  a  little  list ; 
Of  taxable  landowners  with  their  miles  and  miles  of  ground, 
Oh  '.  why  should  tliey  be  missed  ? 
Oh  !  why  should  they  be  missed  i 

— Evening  News  (Manchester). 

hope  for  success  in  their  war  on  the  House  of  Lords,  but  not  to 
presume.  At  any  rate,  free  trade  is  to  remain  the  fiscal  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  main  issue  decided 
at  the  election  just  concluded,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  English 
press  comment  in  the  light  of  the  returns.  Even  the  London 
Spectator,  which  can  be  deemed  in  no  sense  a  supporter  of  the  free- 
trade  Asquith  Ministry,  altho  it  is  a  free- trade  organ,  agrees  in 
that  inference';  It  was  a  tactical  blunder,  it  infers,  to  give  the  radi- 
cal Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  David  Lloyd-George,  the  "  enor- 
mous advantage  "  of  representing  the  free-trade  idea.  In  other 
leading  organs  of  British  opinion,  like  the  London  Jiw^j,  the  tri- 
umph is  also  pronounced  one  of  free  trade.  The  Times  is  opposed 
to  free  trade  and  its  comments  indicate  acceptance  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
-view  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  yet  "educated  to  pro- 
tection." Organs  like  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  the  great  foe 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and,  like  the  London  Nation,  champion  of 
a  tax  on  great  landed  estates,  persist  to  the  last  in  regarding  the 
issue  from  their  own  special  standpoint,  but  whether  the  view  of 
the  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian  be  accepted  as  final,  or  tlie 
theory  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  a  Jingo  and  Conservative 
mouthpiece,  find  credence,  the  fact  remains  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  newspapers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  inclines  to 
the  idea  that  the  English  people  were  afraid  of  protection.  They 
voted  for  free  trade.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  itself,  for  all 
its  hatred  of  hereditary  legislators,  conceded  the  predominance  of 
the  fiscal  question  : 

"  Is  the  food  of  the  people,  their  bread,  and  their  meat,  to  remain 
untaxed  or  not  ?  Every  vote  given  to  the  Unionists,  or  withheld 
from  the  Liberals,  is  a  vote  for  the  taxation  of  bread  and  meat. 
A  tax  on  bread  is,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  says,  a  tax  which, 
in  the  first  place,  presses  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  poor.     A 


duke  eats  no  more  bread  than  a  laboring  man  ;  and  whereas  the 
bread-bill  represents  only  a  minute  proportion  of  a  rich  man's  ex- 
penditure, it  is  a  capital  item  in  that  of  the  poor  man.  The  new 
food  taxes  would  thus  be  a  shifting  of  burdens  from  wealth  to 
poverty.  And,  in  the  second  place,  bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  A 
tax  upon  bread  is  thus  'a  tax  on  the  strength  of  England  to  make 
it  weakness,  and  a  tax  on  the  poor  of  England  to  make  them 
poorer. '  " 

The  great  struggle  that  centered  in  the  Lloyd-George  budget, 
coincides  the  London  Westminster  Gazette,  will  be  summed  up 
by  the  historian  not  as  one  directed  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
except  incidentally,  not  as  a  determined  fight  to  impose  taxes  pri- 
marily upon  land,  but  as  a  scheme  to  tax  the  poor  through  their 
food  by  abolishing  free  trade.  It  admits  that  "  we  have  prolonged 
a  feudal  land  SYStem  to  the  point  at  which  it  seriously  threatens 
the  further  progress  of  the  country  ;"  and  this  afforded  one  issue, 
but  a  subordinate  one.     As  for  a  protective  tariff : 

"The  idea  that  employment  can  be  increased  in  this  country  by 
a  policy  which  strikes  at  foreign  trade,  which  makes  the  material 
of  industry  dearer  and  scarcer,  and  which  must  inevitably  depress 
consumption,  is  a  gross  paradox  which  the  working-class  are  not 
likely  to  believe,  even  if  they  were  prepared  to  let  the  tariff  re- 
formers gamble  with  their  food.  The  effect  of  protection  in  raising 
prices  is  certain,  and  we  have  precise  evidence  about  it  from  pro- 
tectionist countries.  Its  effect  in  stimulating  employment  is  at 
best  a  random  speculation,  which,  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
of  trade  in  this  country,  has,  in  our  opinion,  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  realization. 

Never  was  there  "a  more  triumphant  vindication  of  free  trade" 
tlian  the  result  of  the  great  political  campaign  through  which  Eng- 
land has  just  passed,  even  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  organ,  the  London  A^ation,  which,  as  already  intimated, 
saw  in  the  conf.ict  an  issue  between  Lords  and  Commons  mainly. 
To  the  same  effect  argues  the  Yorkshire  Post,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  provincial  dailies.  All  other  issues,  says  the  Lon- 
don  Standard,    fiercely  opposed    to    Prime    Minister    Asquith, 


TAX    LAND  —  NOT    I'OOn. 

Indignant    Landowner — "Look    here,  if  you  want  to  raise 
mop.ey  tax  his  food,  and  leave  my  land  alone." 

^yiorning  Leader  (London.) 

dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance  beside  the  crucial  one  of 
dear  bread  against  cheap  bread.  The  issue  narrowed  itself  in  the 
end  to  one  of  "protecting  British  labor  against  inequitable  foreign 
competition."  Had  the  L^nionists  been  returned  to  power,  adds 
the   London   Standard,    they   would  have    instantly  framed  and 
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enacted  protective  tariff  legislation.  The  result  of  the  contest  being 
maintenance  of  the  present  Ministrj",  tariff  reform  is  postponed, 
but  only  for  the  time  being.  Seeing  the  conflict  also  as  one  be- 
tween free  trade  and  protection,  the  London  Telegraph,  an 
opposition  organ,  relegates  tlie  conflict  between  Lords  and 
Commons  to  a  subordinate  place.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  result,   it  feels  confident.     The  average  voter   is   more   con- 


GERMANY'S  DENIAL  OF  EVIL  INTENT 

"\  1  rORDS  can  scarcely  convey  the  indignation  felt  by  many  Ger- 
*  ^  man  periodicals  as  they  grasp  the  purport  of  Robert  Biatch- 
ford's  warning  to  England  against  the  German  Navy,  recently 
quoted  in  these  columns.  "A  flagrant  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
worst  nature  in  both  countries  at  the  \ery  moment  when  tlie  ofiicial 
leaders  of  both  nations  are  holding  out  the  hand 
of  good  fellowship."  .Such  is  the  characterization, 
for  in.stance,  of  a  German  resident  merchant,  Mr. 
Charles  Tuchmann,  writing  in  TJie  Nineteenth 
Century  (London).  The  sentiment  is  echoed  in 
many  of  tlie  leading  German  dailies.  Tliey  agree 
tiiat  no  motive  in  the  new  Imperial  Chancellor  is 
stronger  than  that  of  friendship  with  the  Lnglish 
Government  and  people.  "The  letters  of  Robert 
Blatchford  have  prodigiously  imprest  tlie  i)eople 
of  England,"  to  quote  the  I'osstsche  Zeititng- 
(Berlin),  which  adds: 


"PUT   THE  LIBERALS  OUT!" 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  a  suffragette,   addressing  a  crowd   composed  largely   of  juveniles  at    Newcastle 
With  her  is  Mrs.  Parsons,  wife  of  the  inventer  of  the  steam  turbine. 


cerned  about  his  job  and  his  wages  than  he  is  about  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  their  fight  for  power.     Here  is  its  argument: 

"  What  the  workers  want  is  work.  They  will  fight,  if  they  are 
not  utterly  duped,  to  keep  it,  and  to  extend  it.  The  budget- would 
attack  and  permanently  weaken  the 
employment-giving  iorces  of  the  na- 
tion. The  tariff  would  permanently 
strengthen  and  expand  them.  The 
Limehouse  policy  [that  of  Lloyd- 
George],  scaring  away  capital  and 
business,  must  drive  away  wages  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  British  hands 
and  British  homes.  The  Unionist 
policy  would  retain  and  largely  in- 
crease investments  in  home  enter- 
prise, and  by  intensifying  the  demand 
for  labor,  would  exert  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  wages. 

"Again  we  say  it  is  work  tliat  is 
wanted.  The  tariff  would  directly 
create  it.  The  budget  would  as  cer- 
tainly decrease  it. 

"Mr.  Lloyd-George  showed  the 
other  day,  in  another  characteristic 
effort  of  sophistical  rhodomontade, 
how  deeply  he  and  his  friends  dread 
this  issue.  They  know  perfectly 
well  in  their  hearts  that  isolated 
Cobdenism,  giving  foreign  labor  two 
markets,  and  leaving  British  labor 
only  an  insecure  position  in  one,  is 
largely  responsible  for  a  degree  of 

chronic  unemployment  and  pauperism  in  this  country,  such  as  exi.sts 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Cobdenism,  not  only  continued  but  per- 
verted by  the  budget  policy  to  tlie  purposes  of  Socialism,  would  bur- 
den and  penalize  British  effort,  favor  still  more  free  foreign  goods, 
and  surrender  popular  prosperity  in  this  country  to  foreign  interests. 


"Blatchford  is  a  sensational  Socialist  journalist 
who  has  the  ear  of  the  English  proletariat.  In 
England  tlie  naval  crusade  has  always  been  some- 
what aristocratic  in  its  temper,  but  to-day  we  have 
evidence  of  a  determination  to  make  the  anti-Ger- 
man agitation  a  working-class  movement.  It  is 
likely  to  succeed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  every 
British  workman  will,  before  many  years,  imbibe 
the  idea  that  the  German  Emperor  is  eager  to  con- 
quer England. 

"The  cunning  of  the  agitation  is  thus  evident. 
The  English  are  not  taught  to  hate  the  Germans. 
They  are  all  the  time  assured  that  it  is  the  German 
Emperor  who  has  resolved  to  force  his  conquering 
fist  upon  the  English.  It  seems  idle  to  repudiate 
any  such  intentions.  As  long  as  a  battle-ship  on  the 
high  seas  floats  the  German  flag,  this  English  ag- 
itation will  continue.     We  can  afford  to  ignore  it, 

but  it  is  calculated  to  be  a  source  of  peril  to  international  peace 

for  many  years  to  come." 

The  Socialist  German  dailies,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  confirm, 
moie  or  less  indirectly,  what  Blatchford  says.     The  Berlin    ]'or- 


•  ENOUGH    TO    .NLAKE   A    HORSE   LAUGH." 
English  workingmen  riding  to  the  polls  in  a  motor-car.      Tlie  rest  of  the  year  they  go  afoot. 

waerts  is  perpetually  referiing  to  "mad  scliemes  of  conquest  be- 
yond the  seas"  which  it  attributes  to  "exalted  personages."  For 
this  it  is  taken  to  task  by  that  faitliful  organ  of  German  imperial 
policy,    tlie    Berlin   Krciiz  Zcituiii^.     "Germans   never  dream  of 
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invading  England,"  it  saj-s,  "and  we  feel  sure  tliat  this  latest  scare 
is  merely  a  rehash,  for  popular  consumption,  of  the  one  that  has 
done  duty  so  many  times  before."  It  urges  (icrmans  everywhere 
to  avoid  any  conduct  calculated  to  irritate  the  English  and  to  as- 
sist the  German  Chancellor  in  his  effort  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  tlie  ISritish  tiovernment.     The  Berlin    Tageblatf  qu\\.t 
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POLITICS  VS    APPENDICITIS. 

Mr.  Black,  candidate  for  Parliament  from  North  Biggleswade,  is 
recovering  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis  in  the  Nottingham 
Hospital,  and  directs  his  campaign  by  telephone 

despairs  of  ever  disabusing  the  mind  of  the  English  of  its  inveterate 
suspicions.  It  reminds  us  that  the  English,  "  being  crowded  closely 
together  upon  a  small  island,"  are  prone  to  panic  "because  of  their 
delicate  geographical  position  and  the  resulting  nervousness  it  pro- 
duces."    The  Berlin  J-'osl  observes  : 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  English  are  willing  to  let  us  use 
flying-machines  in  our  tactical  maneuvers.  vShould  they  take  it  into 
their  heads  that  we  contemplate  an 
invasion  of  tlieir  coast  by  means  of 
the  aeroplane,  we  can  think  of  no 
way  of  calming  their  agitation.  Lord 
Cromer  says  Blatcliford  has  ob- 
tained material  for  his  latest  panic 
from  Socialists  in  Germany.  How 
true  is  that  statement?  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  no  (ierman  So- 
cialist is  in  a  position  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  German  Chancellor  and,  in 
fact,  which  the  Chancellor  says  has 
no  existence. 

"The  real  explanation  of  the  latest 
English  scare  is  the  desire  of  many 
influential  interests  in  London  to 
prevent  all  understandings  between 
the  two  Powers.  The  attempt  will 
unquestionably  meet  with  some 
measure  of  success.  The  English 
distrust  us  and  they  are  likely  to  dis- 
trust us  for  a  long  time.  That  need 
not  discourage  us  in  our  efforts  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
them.  But  we  must  be  prepared  for 
exasperations." 

This  pleasantly  diplomatic  mode 
of  receiving  the  shock  of  the  latest  English  naval  panic  disgusts 
the  Bismarckian  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  It  insists  that  Ger- 
many is  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  mankind  as  an  intriguing 
Power  and  that  the  English  have  no  real  faith  in  their  own  naval 
p^n\cf^.— Translations  made  for  Tnii  Liter.\ry  Dkjest 


HOW  TAFT  WAS  ORIENTALIZED 

/\  S  it  studies  the  development  of  what  is  known  in  Europe  as 
^^  "the  Taft  policy  in  the  Far  East,"  the  Socialist  Berlin  Vor- 
waerts  is  compelled  to  infer  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
like  the  proconsuls  of  some  other  great  Powers,  has  become 
"  Orientalized."  The  process  is  one  to  which  all  great  administra- 
tors, who  have  served  their  country  in  tropical  dependencies,  are 
more  or  less  lial)le.  That  is  what  our  German  contemporary  fears, 
at  any  rate.  William  H.  Taft,  it  notes,  was  sent  abroad  to  subju- 
gate a  dependency  in  Asiatic  waters.  This  he  did  witii  great 
ability  and  even  greater  sticcess.  But,  in  tiie  process,  he  neces- 
sarily derived  ideas  of  government  that  conflict  with  Western 
democratic  theories  of  popular  sovereignty.  He  lost  touch  with 
those  democratic  influences  which  mold  the  statesman  who  repre- 
sents the  suffrage  of  his  constituency.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr. 
Taft.  adds  this  daily,  to  hold  him  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him.  Other  countries  have  administrators  who,  returning 
home,  are  unconsciously  applying  Orientalized  politics  to  their 
domestic  problems  : 

"  Look  at  England.  The  great  figures  there  are  Lord  Curzon 
and  Lord  Cromer.  Curzon  is  eager  to  apply  to  England  the  ex- 
perience he  gained  as  ruler  of  the  great  dependency  of  India.  It 
seems  to  him  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  material  for  him  to 
experiment  upon.  He  has  no  notion  of  what  democratic  govern- 
ment is.  He  has  slowly  and  inevitably  lost  all  sense  of  the  realities 
of  popular  suffrage. 

"  Lord  Cromer  is  another  instance.  He,  too,  is  conspicuous  as 
the  regenerator  of  an  Oriental  people.  He  gained  his  first  experi- 
ence in  India.  Then  he  administered  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  land  after  great  successes  among  the  Moham- 
medans, he  seeks  to  apply  the  notions  thus  derived  to  the  conditions 
of  democracy. 

'  "  Herein  we  have  tlie  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  contem- 
porary British  politics.  The  people  do  not  realize  that  there  is  an 
Orientalizing  tendency  at  work  among  them.  .  .  .  The  experience 
of  the  British  and  Americans  prompts  the  fear  that  Orientalized 
politics  may  ruin  free  peoples." 

President  Taft,  we  are  likewise  assured,  is  far  too  courageous 
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KXGLISM  "FAIR   PI. AY." 

The  political  speaker  in  the  cart  pauses  while  a  workingnian  in  the  audience  addresses  his  mates  in  reply, 
this  country  such  an  interrupter  would  be  squelched  by  the  police. 


In 


to  shrink  from  the  api^lication  of  principles  in  wliich  he  believes. 
He  is  so  Orientalized  that  he  has  more  faith  in  administrative 
measures  than  in  legislative  ones.  He  spent  many  years  in 
the  Philippine  archipelago  where  he  was  a  despot — a  benevolent 
despot,    to    be   sure,    but    a   despot,    nevertheless.     This   is    the 
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explanation  of  the  Orientalized  statesman — he  tends  to  become  an 
absolute  altho  benevolent  despot. 

This  line  of  reasoning  makes  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
London  Daily  News.  It  agrees  heartily  with  all  the  German 
daily  says,  and  pronounces  Lord  Curzon,  in  particular,  an  Orien- 
talized politician.  It  fears  that  Western  liberties  are  imperiled 
from  a  source  as  yet  undreamed.  It  warns  all  Britons  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  Orientalizing  influ^ces,  and  it  suggests  that 
the  United  States,  expanding  in  the  Pacific,  should  be  warned, 
too.     The  theme  is  likewise  taken  up  in  the  Paris  Figaro  : 

"  France  knows  what  it  is  to  have  Orientalized  statesmen  among 
her  rulers.  We  narrowly  escaped  having  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public, one  who,  like  Mr.  Taft,  gained  administrative  experience 
in  an  Asiatic  realm.  How  far  Orientalism  influences  American 
politics,  we  dare  not  venture  to  affirm.  That  it  is  an  evil  in  France 
we  see  reason  to  think." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIA  STILL  IN  AWE  OF  JAPAN 

ANXIETY  in  Russia  caused  by  persistent  rumors  of  impending 
war  with  Japan  has  grown  so  acute  that  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  forced  to  issue  a  statement  denying  them.  The  ofificial  docu- 
ment enumerates  at  great  length  the  series  of  international  agree- 
ments which  the  Government  concluded  since  the  last  war,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  remove  all  traces  of  bitterness  between  the 
two  countries.  It  further  declares  that  all  reports  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  Japan  give  proof  of  the  most  cordial  relations,  insuring 
a  friendly  settlement  of  all  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 
Russian  papers  had  based  their  reports  of  impending  war  on 
Japan's  elaborate  preparations  for  strengthening  her  position  in 
Manchuria  and  other  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia  adjoining,  and 
upon  a  systematic  purchase  of  arms  in  Europe. 

Despite  the  official  assurance  of  the  Government,  the  fears  of 
the  Russian  people  have  not  been  allayed.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
these  fears  find  most  emphatic  expression,  not  in  papers  like  the 
Novoye  Vretnya,  which  have  always  taken  special  delight  in  an- 
ticipating bloody  events,  but  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Birzhevaya 
Viedomosii,  representing  the  business  interests,  and  in  the  Riech, 
which  certainly  c4n  not  be  accused  of  looking  forward  to  a  war 
with  anything  like  pleasurable  feelings.  The  Birzhevaya  Viedo- 
tnosti  says : 

"It  would  be  well  if  everything  were  actually  as  the  Government 


represents  it  to  be.  That  is  what  all  well-disposed  people  in 
Russia  desire.  But  our  optimists  have  not  succeeded  in  explaining 
the  reasons  for  Japan's  preparations  for  war.  Certainly  it  can  not 
be  assumed  that  the  Japanese  are  squandering  their  money  to 
please  German  and  American  manufacturers." 

The  Riech  voices  its  suspicions  even  more  vigorously  : 

"According  to  the  official  assurances  Japan  is  arming  herself 
simply  because  she  loves  to  play  soldiers.  It  seems  that  she  is 
buying  in  Europe  abnormally  large  quantities  of  explosives  that 
can  not  be  kept  for  any  great  length  of  time  merely  to  get  rid  of  a 
superfluity  of  money.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  argued  that  the 
Japanese  budget  is  so  heavy  that  she  can  not  possibly  think  of  a 
war  at  present,  especially  with  a  country  so  well  iixt  financially  as 
Russia  and  having  such  an  able  and  brilliant  Government  as  that 
of  Stolypine. 

"  Long  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  danger  threatening  us,  a 
danger  which  is  inescapable,  and  which  was  very  clearly  charac- 
terized in  the  speeches  in  the  Douma  on  the  Amour  railroad  bill. 
And  now  that  the  public  has  begun  to  scent  this  danger  very 
strongly,  an  attempt  is  made  to  lull  it  to  sleep.  'Sleep,  dear  Pub- 
lic, on  the  feather-bed  of  groundless  hopes.  Put  your  trust  in 
those  who  have  learned  nothing  since  the  year  1904.'  Let  us  re- 
call the  year  1903.  Was  it  the  so-called  'well-informed,'  those  on 
the  inside,  who  anticipated  the  possibility  of  war.?  Was  it  not  the 
common  people,  the  unofficial  press,  the  merchants,  who  at  that 
time  showed  better  insight  into  the  chances  of  war  or  peace  and 
the  chances  of  success  or  failure  ?  The  officials,  those  who  should 
have  had  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  dis- 
played the  grossest  ignorance  and  showed  no  ability  whatever  to 
comprehend  the  real  situation. 

"When  we  compare  that  situation  with  the  present  we  are  forced 
to  reach  the  very  unwelcome  conclusion  that  then  the  danger  of 
war  could  have  been  averted  much  more  easily  than  now,  despite 
the  humiliating  concessions  which  M.  Izvolsky  is  making  to  tiie 
Japanese.  At  that  time  we  represented  a  great,  untried  potential' 
power.  The  Far  East  was  supposedly  our  huge  field  of  battle,  we 
had  an  inaccessible  fortress  there,  and  we  had,  apparently,  a  first- 
class  fleet.  Above  all,  we  had  faith  in  our  own  superiority,  and 
the  Japanese  were  afraid  because  they  had  never  tried  a  war  with 
Europeans. 

"Now  everything  is  changed.  We  lost  South  Manchuria,  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  fleet,  we  have  withdrawn  our  army  from  the  Far 
East,  and  we  have  done  nothing  of  any  account  for  the  fortification 
of  Vladivostok.  From  a  moral  point  of  view  the  Japanese  strength 
has  doubled  in  the  last  four  years,  and  we,  instead  of  concentrating 
our  efforts  for  our  rehabilitation,  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mud  and,  instead  of  fortifying  our  frontiers,  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  kind  of  cap  to  make  for  the  soldiers." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    TALE    OF   A    TUB. 

Disconsolate  Duke — "  Now  for  the  deuce  of  a  ducking." 

— Evening  News  (Manchester). 


THE    SNAKE  CHARMER  WHO  PLAYEU   THE  WRONG   TUNE. 

— Evening  News  (Manchester). 


THINGS  COMING  HIS  WAY. 
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MISCHIEVOUS  WIRELESS  AMATEURS 

TROUBLE  with  amateur  wireless  operators  who  interfere  when 
serious  messages  are  being  sent,  and  who  often  maliciously 
cause  confusion,  has  finally  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
Congress  by  Representative  Roberts,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
control  of  these  matters  by  a  specially  appointed  board.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  this 
bill  has  tlie  enthusiastic  support  of  the  various 
interests  concerned  and  has  aroused  no  opposi- 
tion.    Says  the  writer : 

"The  Navy  Department,  the  revenue-cutter 
service,  and  all  the  recognized  commercial  wire- 
less companies  have  written  to  Mr.  Roberts 
urging  him  to  push  his  bill  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  that  it  may  be  sent  over  to  the  Senate 
at  an  early  date  and  be  enacted  into  law,  if  pos- 
sible, at  tiie  present  session  of  Congress. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  exiiibits  sent 
to  Mr.  Roberts  to  back  up  the  indorsement  of 
his  measure  by  the  revenue-cutter  service  is  a 
paper  containing  extrr.cts  of  the  logs  of  the 
revenue-cutters  Androscoggin,  Greshani,/tasca, 
McCulloch,  Onondaga,  and  Yaniacraiv.  Here 
are  some  samples  of  the  official  extracts  from 
these  logs  : 

"'January  26,  1909.  Charleston  and  Ports- 
mouth stations  said  they  heard  Greshani  send- 
ing wireless  while  a.ssisting  steamer  Republic 
and  that  they  were  interfered  with  by  tiie  ama- 
teurs of  Boston. 

"'February  15,  1909.  So  much  interference 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  whole  message  from 
any  one. 

"'March  29,  1909.  Heard  lots  of  amateurs 
going  all  day. 

"'November  28,  J909.  Interference  from 
amateurs  very  bad  during  afternoon  and 
evening.' 

"  In  this  one  exhibit  there  are  thirty-four  com- 
ments from  the  log  of  the  Greshani  telling  of 
the  work  of  amateurs  interfering  with  official  messages  and  dis- 
tress reports. 

"  From  the  log  of  the  Yamacraiu  is  taken  the  following  : 

"'June  6,  1909.  At  noon  hear  M  calling  C  Q  D.  Answer  him 
and  ask  him  for  his  position  and  trouble.  He  says:  "Gee,  did 
some  one  finally  answer  .-'  "  Says  he  is  OK;  no  trouble  and  his 
position  is  at  noon  242  south  of  the  Hook.  Ask  him  why  he  used 
C  Q  D  (the  urgent  distress  signal),  and  he  says  "  For  fun,"  so  some 
one  would  answer  him. 

"'.September  6,  1909. — Amateur  busting  me  up.  Ask  liini  to 
please  keep  out  a  minute.     Cusses  me  out. 

"'October  18,  1909.  Fa  lost  propeller  blades;  call  for  her  cor- 
rect position,  but  Ql  and  Fo  will  still  persist  in  breaking  me  up. 
Finally  after  8  trials  got  position.  During  the  C  Q  D  signals, 
Ql,  Jr,  and  Fo  Ijroke  up  everything.' 

"  Here  are  samples  from  the  log  of  the  McCullocli  : 

"'May  21,  1909.  Called  S.,  F.,  Py,  and  Th.  Every  time  I  lis- 
tened for  response  local  amateur  stations  began  sending.  Amateur 
station  using  call  letters  Vm  at  San  Pedro  sending  articles  on  Boer 
War  from  magazine  from  8  to  9  :  45  p.m.  Unal)le  to  test  out  on  ac- 
count of  interference  caused  by  amateur  stations  practising. 

"'November  4,  1909,  3:20  P.M.  Called  Ti,  sent  him  an  official 
message.  When  I  listened  for  acknowledgment  operator  Ch  ma- 
liciously broke  in  on  us  and  said  :  "We  will  sliowyou  that  our  spark 
is  stronger  and  drown  you  out."  Told  Ch  to  please  keep  out  as 
our  message  was  a  rush  Government  message,  and  he  said  :  "  You 
needn't  think  you  are  so  damn  much — wait  until  4  o'clock."  His 
station  being  the  stronger  Ti  received  our  message  at  4  :  10. ' 

"  Here  are  a  few  samples  from  the  log  of  the  Onondaga  : 

"'April  26,  1909.  Trying  to  work  witii  Qk,  but  N  breaks  me 
intentionally.  Have  had  this  trouble  with  him  before  vvitli  official 
work. 


"'May  iS,  1909.     N  is  continually  interfering  and  telling  every- 
body that  he  will  fix  me. 

"'May  26,  1909.     Doing  work  with  great  ciifficulty,  as  N  is  inter- 
fering intentionally.' 

"Altogether  the  Onondaga's  wWelei^ii  man  complains  eight  times 
in  this  one  extract  of  the  malicious  activities  of  'N.' 

"These  extracts  from  the  logs  of  the  revenue-cutters  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Roberts  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Norton.     The 
Navy  Department  is  also  preparing  a  list  of  interferences  with 
wireless  work  of  United  States  war-vessels. 

"Mr.  Roberts  expects  to  have  his  bill  favor- 
ably reported  at  an  early  date  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  any  opposition  to  its 
passage  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  The 
main  difficulty,  he  says,  will  be  to  agree  on  the 
composition  of  the  wireless  board  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  amateur  and  commercial  wireless 
stations  must  be  regulated.  He  believes  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  licensing  all  regular 
stations  and  by  assigning  to  them  certain  hours 
in  the  twenty-four  when  they  will  be  permitted 
free  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  air." 
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A   MOUSE'S  PULSE 

T  T  OW  many  know  whether  a  mouse's  pulse 
-^  ^  beats  fast  or  slow  ?  How  many  know 
that  it  beats  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  man's ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  makes  ten  pulsations  while  a 
man's  is  making  one  ?  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  registering  such  rapid  beats  the  exact  rate 
has  only  recently  been  a.scertained,  but  it  was 
known  in  general  that  the  smaller  the  creature, 
the  more  rapid  its  heart-throbs  and,  conse- 
quently the  higher  its  pulse.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris)  : 


to  curb  the  mischievous  activities  of  the 
wireless  amateur. 


"There  have  been  noted,  for  instance,  30 
pulsations  per  minute  in  the  elephant,  40  in 
the  horse,  50  in  the  ass  and  mule,  70  in  man, 
90  in  the  dog,  and  150  to  200  in  the  rabbit. 

"  The  difficulty  of  counting  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  when  their 
number  exceeds  15010200,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  recording  such  beats  with  apparatus  in  current  use,  in  very 
small  animals,  have  prevented  physiologists  from  making  experi- 
ments on  these  latter.  This  lack  of  data,  however,  has  just  been 
filled  by  Mr.  F.  Buchanan.  .  .  .  This  author  had  been  led  by  theo- 
retical considerations  to  suppose  that  in  the  mouse  the  number  of 
pulse  beats  could  not  be  less  than  500  per  minute.  To  verify  the 
exactitude  of  his  deductions,  he  took  the  electrogram  of  this  ani- 
mal;  that  is,  the  electric  variation  produced  in  it  by  the  cardiac 
contractions.  He  did  this  easily  by  dipping  the  fore  and  hind  legs 
of  the  mouse,  which  was  suspended  by  an  abdomino-dorsal  band- 
age, respectively  in  solutions  playing  the  parts  of  unpolarizable 
electrodes,  and  connected  with  an  electrometer.  The  latter,  we 
suppose,  was  the  capillary  electrometer  of  Lippmann  or  some  other 
inventor,  in  which  the  difference  of  potential  is  measured  by  the 
deformations  of  a  meniscus  of  mercury  terminating  in  a  very  fine 
glass  point  dipping  into  sulfuric  acid.  The  oscillations  of  the 
meniscus  were  photographed  on  a  band  of  paper  moving  regularly 
with  a  known  velocity. 

"  His  results  were  as  follows:  in  three  mice  weighing  29  1035 
grams,  the  heart-beats  were  520  to  675  a  minute.  In  two  compara- 
tively young  mice  (about  eight  weeks)  weighing  17  and  21  grams, 
the  contractions  were  720  to  780;  and  finally  in  an  albino  (white) 
mouse  weighing  15  grams,  there  were  680 contractions.  The  aver- 
age of  these  different  observations  gives  670  beats  per  minute. 

"The  respiration  of  the  mouse  is  equally  rapid;  15uchanan  has 
noted  140  to  160  per  minute.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  heart- 
beats to  the  number  of  respirations  is  thus  about  4,  as  in  man  and 
most  mammals.  Thus  the  mouse's  heart  beats  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  rabbit's  and  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  man's." — Translation 
made  for  The  Litekary  Dige.st. 
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SOME   TOY  AEROPLANES 

THE  annual  Lepine  show  of  toys  in  Paris,  which  is  always  in- 
teresting and  which  is  reported  by  the  French  technical 
papers  as  if  it  were  a  scientific  exhibition,  included  this  year  a  large 
number  of  toy  aeroplanes,  some  of  which  are  almost  important 
enough  to  serve  as  experimental  models.  A  reviewer  in  La  A^aiiire 
(Paris)  notes  that  in  this  development  aviation  has  rendered  back 
to  the  toy  what  it  has  received  from  it,  with  modifications.  Thus 
the  toy  aeroplane  is  no  longer  a  lifeless  body  balancing  at  the  end 
of  a  string  ;  it  is  a  real  aeroplane  or  a  true  helicopter,  starting  from 
the  ground  under  its  own  motive  power,  or  cast  from  the  hand. 
He  continues : 

"Bundles  of  rubber  furnish  power  to  the  screws,  which  turn  at 
highspeed.  .  .  .  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  india-rubber  motor 
is  not  the  ideal  toy  motor.     It  gives  out  too  quickly,  and  the  screw. 


It  has  three  movable  screws,  but  only  one  is  driven  by  the  motor; 
the  others  turn  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  toy  flies 
through  the  air,  balancing  the  machine,  which  coasts  to  the  ground 
when  exhausted.  Other  toys  are  shaped  like  butterflies  or  bats. 
Says  the  writer : 

"It  may  be  seen  that  the  inventors  have  fertile  imaginations. 
This  is  not  surprizing  ;  but  the  astonishment  comes  in  when  we  find 
that  all  these  heterogeneous  constructions,  with  planes  placed  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  without  regard  to  centers  of  gravity  or  of  pressure, 
fly  very  well,  describe  curves,  and  recover  their  equilibrium  at  once 
when  it  has  been  disturbed  by  a  gust  of  wind.  It  makes  one 
ponder." 

The  author  ends  by  describing    several   ingenious  kites   that 
formed  part  of  the  same  exhibition.     These  included  the  Aiglo- 
plane,  shaped  like  a  huge  bird  and  flown  like  an  ordinary  kite,  and 
the  Vallin   kite,  which  is  of  the  Hargrave  type,  being  formed  of 
four  planes  united  in  a  trapezium.     This  latter  is  in- 
tended for  aerial  advertisements  and  keeps  the  air 
well,  taking  a  vertical  position  above  the  operator. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AEROPLANES  AT   THE  PARIS  TOV-SHOW. 

which  starts  off  finely,  stops  for  lack  of  power.  Some  other  powei 
capable  of  acting  for  only  two  or  three  minutes  is  being  sought, 
but  has  not  yet  been  found. 

"Despite  this  fault  and  notwithstanding  their  inexperience,  the 
toy-inventors  have  produced  some  very  interesting  things  along  this 
line,  and  some  of  them  are  even  good  subjects  for  experiment." 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  tells  us,  there  is  the  "Al-Ma"  aero- 
plane, at  once  a  toy  and  a  piece  of  experimental  apparatus.  It 
may  be  taken  entirely  apart,  and  its  frame  is  of  aluminum  tubes, 
with  an  adjustment  for  regulating  the  angle  of  the  planes.  It  is 
started  by  throwing  it  from  the  right  hand  and  flies  about  300  feet. 
By  altering  the  planes  it  may  be  turned  into  a  helicopter  and  rises 
to  a  great  height.  Fournier's  aeroplane  is  somewhat  similar,  but 
has  been  given  the  form  of  a  bird.  The  "  Fil-Vit  Monoplane" 
starts  from  the  ground,  being  mounted  on  four  small  wheels.  It 
has  two  screws,  but  does  not  fly  as  far  as  either  of  the  preceding. 
The  "  Aerian  "  is  a  new  and  curious  helicopter.  The  frame  consists 
of  two  long  flat  parallel  rods  between  which  is  the  rubber  motor. 


HANGING  RAILWAYS 

OADS  in  which  the  cars  run  underneath  the 
track,  being  suspended  from  their  trucks  in- 
stead of  resting  upon  them,  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  some  localities.  Practically  they  are  now 
all  monorails,  tho  one  of  them  began  as  a  double- 
rail  line.  We  are  told  by  Lionel  Wiener  in  an 
article  on  "Novel  Methods  of  Working  Steep- 
Gradient  Railways,"  contributed  to  The  Railway 
Magazitie  (London,  January),  that,  like  other 
monorails,  they  had  their  origin  in  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  adherence  of  the  locomotive  to  the  rail 
by  concentrating  the  weight  on  fewer  wheels.  The 
advantage  of  the  suspended  form  is  that  in  its  latest 
development  absolutely  no  guide-rails  are  required. 
Of  course  this  is  also  true  of  the  Brennan  and 
Scherl  gyroscopic  roads,  and  if  these  reach  the 
commercial  stage  they  may  put  the  suspended 
roads  out  of  business. 

The  first  hanging  road,  Mr.  Wiener  says,  had 
not  properly  a  suspended  train  at  all,  tho  the  center 
of  gravity  was  below  the  rail.  It  was  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Lartigue  system,  in  which  the 
cars  straddle  a  somewhat  raised  rail.  In  some 
of  the  improved  roads  of  this  type  a  large  number 
of  guide-rails  were  used — the  Behr  road  uses  five. 
The  first  engineer  to  run  this  wheel  along  the 
upper  surface  of  his  guide-rail  and  actually  hang 
the  car  from  it  was  a  Mr.  Cook,  who  used  two  rails  on  dif- 
ferent levels  and  inclined  wheels.  The  Enos  and  Hale  systems  are 
improvements  on  this.  The  latest  plan,  that  used  in  the  Barmen- 
Elberfeld  road  in  Germany,  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all.  Writes 
Mr.  Wiener: 

"  Suspended  railways  have  many  points  in  their  favor,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  ease  with  which  the  cars  take  of  their  own  accord 
the  proper  inclination  when  rounding  curves,  under  the  influence 
of  their  own  weight  and  of  centrifugal  force.  When  the  speed  in- 
creases, the  obliquity  of  the  car  does  so  as  well,  and  varies  besides 
according  to  the  radius  of  the  curves. 

"  Now  the  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  all  the  systems  we 
have  just  gone  over  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  all  prevent  the  car 
from  taking  its  natural  position.  Thus  we  have  all  those  guide- 
rails,  extra  wheels,  etc.,  complicated,  costly,  and  considerably 
worse  than  useless. 

"  Suspend  a  car  simply  to  an  upper  rail ;  do  away  with  all  guide- 
rails,  etc.,  and  you  have  the  principle  of  the  Langen  system  of 
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THE   BARMEN-ELBERFELD  RAILWAY. 


mono-railway  such  as  its  inventor  designed  it,  and  such  as  it  suc- 
cessfully works  between  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  not  at  first  a  mono-rail- 
way. The  original  experimental  line  was  built  in  Deutz,  near 
Cologne,  in  1893,  and  was  provided  with  two  rails.  The  possible 
oscillations  of  the  car  were  very  limited,  thus  the  speed  round, 
and  radius  of,  the  curves  were  very  limited  as  well.  This  line  was 
elliptical  and  made  up  of  two  straight  sections,  22  yards  long 
each,  connected  by  30  feet  radius  curves.  The  speed  wiien  round- 
ing these  was  j}^  miles  per  hour. 

"Shortly  afterward  a  monorail  track  was  laid  under  this  one,  and 
the  speed  was  increased  with  ease  to  15  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
curves,  the  angle  of  tiie  carriages  reached  25°.  Buckets  of  water 
placed  inside  them,  of  course,  took  the  same  obliquity  and,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  not  a  drop  of  water  was  thrown  out." 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  the  writer  goes  on  to  explain,  are  two 
Rhenish  manufacturing  cities  so  close  that  there  is  no  interruption 
between  the  rows  of  houses.  Together,  the  population  is  about 
350,000.  It  wa*  important  to  provide  a  fast  means  of  getting  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  also  from  any  part  of  one  to  any  part  of  the 
other.  What  was  wanted  was  an  express  tramway  service,  stop- 
ping often,  yet  taking  little  time.     We  read  : 

"The  suspended  railway  is  such  a  line.  It  runs  from  Barmen- 
Ritterhausen  to  Elberfeld,  and  thence  on  to  Vohwinkel,  near  the 


State  Railway's  station.  The  first  portion  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  March  1,  1901,  and  .  .  .  to  the  end  of  the  year  3,500,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried 

"  The  greater  part  of  tiie  line  (6  miles  out  of  a  total  of  8X  miles) 
is  suspended  over  the  river  Wupper  at  a  height  averaging  28  feet ; 
tlie  rest  of  it  is  over  the  streets.  This  is,  of  course,  a  considerable 
economy.  There  was  no  need  of  buying  any  land,  save  at  the  ter- 
minals, and  land  is,  of  course,  very  expensive  in  such  a  closely 
populated  district ;  besides,  the  railway  lias  lieen  able  to  make  use 
for  ils  course  space  previously  unusable  ;  this  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  space  above  tiie  river  Wupper. 

"The  smallest  curves  have  a  radius  of  248  feet,  save  the  terminal 
loops,  whose  radius  is  much  less. 

"The  gradients  reach  i  in  22.2  pretty  frequently,  and  cause  no 
delay.  When  comparing  tiiis  witii  other  lines,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  this  is  not  a  mountain  railway,  but  an  ordinary  line,  able 
to  cope  easily  with  steeper  gradients  tiian  usual 

"The  cars  can  be  made  up  into  trains  of  several  carriages  as  the 
traffic  increases.  Tiiey  are  worked  on  the  multiple-unit  system,  the 
conductor  in  the  front  cal}  having  complete  control  of  the  whole 
train.  Tiie  stations  are  built  so  as  to  accommodate  three-car 
trains. 

"Each  car  is  40  feet  long,  and  contains  the  conductor's  cab  in 
the  front  part  of  tlie  carriage,  next  a  third-class  or  smoker's  com- 
partment, and  lastly  a  second-class  portion,  always  non-smoker. 
It  accommodates  50  passengers,  with  seating  accominodation  for 
30.     It  is  provided  with  three  brakes  :  a  hand  brake,  an  electric 
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one,  and  VVestinghouse's  automatic  brake,  for  wiiicli  it  carries  three 
cylinders  of  comprest  air  under  tlie  floor. 

"The  line  is  worked  electrically  ;  the  central  power  station  is  in 
Elberfeld,  and  deals  forth  current  at  600  volts.  Rails  are  used  as 
conductors ;  the  current  returns  through  the  rails  and  girders. 

"The  speed  of  the  train  is  about  25  miles.  This  speed  can  be 
reached  in  20  seconds.  This  quick  acceleration  allows  the  sus- 
pended trains  to  perform  the  whole  journey,  includin*'^  19  stoppages, 
as  quickly  as  the  State  Railway  express  trains  that  stop  twice  only 
on  a  line  two-thirds  of  a  mile  shorter 

"  A  suspended  mountain  railway  has  been  built  at  Loschwitz,  near 
Dresden.  It  is  only  273  yards  long,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  264  feet 
above  the  base  level.     It  is  worked  as  a  mountain  cable  railway. 

"Trials  in  Deutz  have  shown  tliat  a  suspended  locomotive  can 
draw  a  five-car  train  up  a  i  in  6  grade.  The  coupling  apparatus  is 
fixt  on  the  top  of  the  cars." 


tion  of  one  of  the  lanterns  in  the  Grand  Trianon.  This  is  fitted 
with  imitation  candles  supporting  pointed  miniature  incandescent 
lamps.  Standards  bearing  lamps  with  tulip-like  shades  will  also 
be  observed  about  the  sides  of  the  room. 

"The  most  spacious,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  room  in  the 
mansion  is  the  'East  Room.'  A  volume  might  be  written  upon  the 
historical  social  functions  that  iiave  taken  place  in  this  room  ;  but 


OUR  BADLY  LIGHTED  WHITE  HOUSE 

A  CRITICAL  review  of  the  method  of  lighting  the  White  House 
in  Washington  is  made  by  a  contributor  to  TJie  Illiuninating 
Engineer  {^^^  York,  January),  who  concludes  that  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  There  is  no  excuse  here  for  anything  but  the  best, 
he  says,  "and  the  installations  put  in  are  very  far  from  this  stand- 
ard." The  lighting  is  characterized  as  "commonplace";  some 
of  the  fixtures  as  "  absurd  "  ;  and  the  results,  we  are  told,  are  in 
many  cases  inferior  to  those  that  may  be  found  in  the  humblest 
workman's  home.  "If  you  were  President,"  asks  the  critic  in  con- 
clusion, "  would  you  have  it  any  different  ?  "   We  read  at  the  outset : 

"The  White  House  is  a  respectable  dwelling  of  a  classic  cast  of 
architecture,  which  at  the  present  time  would  be  called  'Colonial.' 
It  is  dignified,  but,  in  comparison  with  any  number  of  millionaires' 
mansions  of  to-day,  is  decidedly  unpretentious  and  plain,  and  is 
about  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  palace  of  the  kind  that  the 
boyish  mind  associates  with  the  names  of  kings,  queens,  and  rulers. 
While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  boys  will  have  to  be  contented 
with  some  other  residence  during  their  lives,  to  have  a  mansion  of 
equal  dimensions  and  magnificence  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  any 
boy  who  has  the  money-making  instinct. 

"The  White  House  stands  well  back  from  the  streets  in  a  small 
park,  and  is  approached  by  a  semicircular  drive  and  walk.  .  .  . 
As  will  be  seen,  there  is  no  lack  of  illumination  at  the  first  ap- 
proach. Entering  from  the  stately  porch  you  find  yourself  in  the 
vestibule.     Tlie  lighting  fixture  here  is  an  almost  exact  reproduc- 


rhoiograph  by  Waldon  Fawcett,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EAST   ROOM. 
The  lighting  is  called  "  commonplace  "  and  "  absurd. 
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PRESIDENT'S    PRIVATE    OFFICE    IN    NEW   OFFICE    BUILDING. 

"  The  humble  workman  may  have  one  thing  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  the  light  by  which  he  writes,  or  reads  his  evening 
paper.  ...  If  you  were  President  would  you  have  it  any  different?  " 

it  is  with  the  lighting  that  we  are  most  interested.  The  fixtures 
are  massive  affairs  of  metal  and  cut-glass,  the  imitation  candle 
being  much  in  evidence,  altho  electric  bulbs  are  used  within. 
These  fixtures  also  are  more  or  less  exact  reproductions  of  fixtures 
in  the  French  palaces.  The  use  of  these  crystal  fixtures  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  architecture  and  decorations,  which  are  a 
Frenchified  form  of  the  classic,  The  only  criticism  would  be  that 
they  seem  perhaps  a  little  too  massive.  .  .  .  Beside  this  state  par- 
lor there  are  three  other  parlors,  each  of  historic  renown.     These 

are  known  by  the  prevailing  color  of  the  decorations 

"The 'Blue  parlor'  [is  the  room] 
through  which  doubtless  the  office- 
seeker  makes  his  exit  after  his 
official  interview.  The  lighting  fix- 
tures here  are  still  adaptations  of 
the  French,  but  with  the  absurd  com- 
bination of  an  imitation  candle  with 
a  round,  frosted  incandescent  lamp. 
This  is  a  breach  of  the  principles  of 
decorative  art,  which  has  often  been 
referred  to  in  these  columns,  and  it 
is  painful  to  find  it  displayed  where 
it  may  be  considered  representative 
of  American  taste  and  culture. 

"[In]  the  state  dining-room  the 
candle-fixture  still  holds  sway,  but 
in  this  case  without  the  glass  orna- 
mentation. While  it  is  an  evident 
adaptation  of  a  French  design,  the 
work  has  been  well  done  and  the 
form  of  the  candle  imitated  as  closely 

as  possible 

"Recently  a  considerable  exten- 
sion to  the  mansion  has  been  made 
for  strictly  office  uses.  Illuminating 
engineering  was  certainly  not  called 
into  requisition  for  the  lighting  of 
[the  President's  office].  The  central 
chandelier  has  the  absurd  round-lamp 
imitation-candle  combination  before 
mentioned,  and  the  light  on  the 
desk  must  be  exceedingly  poor. 
The    humble   workman  may  there- 
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fore  have  one  thing  better  than  the  President,  and  that  is  the  light 
by  which  he  writes,  or  reads  his  evening  paper. 

"  Such  is  the  lighting  of  the  best  known  and  most  important  resi- 
dence in  America.  If  you  were  President  would  you  have  it  any 
different  .'' 

"  In  general  the  lighting  of  the  White  House  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  of  the  generality  of  government  buildings;  it  is 
simply  conventional  and  commonplace.  In  that  part  of  the  man- 
sion devoted  to  domestic  and  social  use  no  very  serious  objections 
can  be  raised.  In  the  recent  additions  devoted  to  official  business, 
however,  the  case  is  different.  There  is  no  excuse  here  for  any 
but  the  very  best  that  modern  science  can  produce,  and  the  instal- 
lations put  in  are  very  far  from  tliis  standard. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  general  advantages,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  popular  form  of  government  is  sadly  inferior  to  the 
monarchical  form  in  several  ways,  one  of  which  is  the  direct  pro- 
motion of  science  and  the  arts.  These  have  flourished  in  our 
country  as  a  result  of  private  initiative  ;  so  far  as  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  Government  is  concerned,  we  might  as  well  be  without 
one  in  these  matters.  Meanwhile,  personal  freedom  will  develop 
these  along  its  own  lines,  and  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped they  will  at  last  filter  into  government  use." 


endowed,  scientific  institutions  could  well  undertake  the  collection 
of  films  and  preserve  them  solely  for  this  purpose.  That  they 
would  become  priceless  in  time,  goes  without  saying." 


SURGICAL  INSTRUCTION  BY 
CINEMATOGRAPH 

'T^HE  use  of  the  moving  picture  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  will 
-*■  probably  soon  become  an  assured  fact,  we  are  told  by 
American  Medicine  (New  York).  This  has  been  announced  be- 
fore, but  apparently  the  method  has  not  yet  found  permanent  place 
in  any  course  of  instruction.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"  It  requires  only  an  ordinary  imagination  to  conjure  possibilities 
that  would  completely  revolutionize  many  of  the  teaching-methods 
now  in  vogue.  Already  moving  pictures  are  being  utilized  in  some 
of  our  schools — for  zoological  instruction  more  particularly  at  the 
present  time — but  now  that  the  manufacture,  exposure,  and  repro- 
duction of  these  pictures  have  been  placed  on  a  practical  basis, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  simple  but  none  the  less  wonderful  in- 
vention should  not  be  used  scientifically  in  many  diverse  ways. 

"  For  instance,  a  surgeon  may  be  the  originator  of  some  special 
operation.  Through  special  study,  application,  and  experience  he 
soon  becomes  the  recognized  authority  or  expert  in  that  particular 
operation.  Heretofore,  medical  men  desiring  to  acquire  facility 
with  any  particular  method  have  been  obliged  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  clinic  or  hospital  of  the  recognized  expert.  Soon  this  will 
be  unnecessary,  for  each  medical  school  can  have  its  own  collec- 
tion of  films  showing  classical  operations  by  the  world's  master 
surgeons. 

"  In  a  practical  no  less  than  a  sentimental  sense  this  will  be  a 
splendid  thing,  for  every  student  will  thus  be  able  to  study  and 
observe  first-hand  each  famous  surgeon's  methods  ;  not  only  coming 
in  close  relation  with  each  operation  itself,  but  under  the  most 
ideal  conditions,  that  is,  as  actually  performed  from  start  to  finish 
by  the  man  best  qualified  to  demonstrate  his  particular  technic. 
The  more  one  dwells  on  the  possibilities,  tlie  more  they  broaden. 
No  small  medical  school  need  feel  the  handicap  of  lack  of  surgical 
material  much  longer.  In  fact  witii  a  well-chosen  series  of  films, 
depicting  operations  by  the  country's  leading  surgeons,  operative 
technic  can  be  much  better  and  more  accurately  taught  than  by 
our  present  methods.  Every  physician  knows  how  unsatisfactory 
are  the  practical  surgical  courses  in  many  colleges,  a  condition  due 
in  most  instances  to  lack  of  cases  suitable  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. With,  however,  a  series  of  films  properly  selected  at  the 
outset  and  added  to  as  opportunity  offers,  the  smallest  and  most 
unpretentious  medical  school  can  soon  train  its  students  as  well  in 
surgical  technic  as  its  most  successful  metropolitan  competitor. 

"Other  branches  of  medicine  will  receive  similar  benefit  as  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  moving-picture  idea  becomes 
an  established  detail  of  medical  instruction.  The  consummation 
of  the  whole  proposition  is  simply  a  question  of  time  and  the  regu- 
lation of  cost,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  business  enterprise 
will  long  allow  such  a  promising  field  to  remain  dormant. 

"We  have  not  spoken  of  the  value  of  moving-picture  films  for 
recording  and  preserving  for  all  time  in  tangible  form  examples  of 
the  work  of  the  world's  great  surgeons.     .Some  of  our  prominent. 


A  CURIOUS  OPTICAL  ILLUSION 

A  N  optical  illusion  in  which  the  eye  perceives  relief,  color,  and 
-^  *■     motion,  when  two  of  these  elements  are  not  present  and  the 
direction  of  the  third  is  reversed,  is  described  in   The  Scientific 
American  (New  York)  by  Prof.  Gus- 
tave  Michaud,  of   Costa  Rica  State 
College.     Says  the  writer : 

"Hold  a  pin  vertically  with  its 
pointed  end  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  Place  the  pin  thus  held 
before  your  eye,  in  contact  with  your 
eyelid.  Close  the  other  eye  and  look 
at  the  drawing.  Fig.  i,  this  being  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  to  fil'e  inches 
from  your  eye. 

"Two  differently  colored  gratings, 
apparently  placed  at  two  different  dis- 
tances from  the  eye,  both  of  them  made 
up  of  vertical  lines,  will  immediately 
appear.  One  seems  to  be  relatively 
near.  Its  lines  have  a  dark  brownish 
hue.  The  other  is  made  up  of  dark 
bluish  bars  and  every  one  of  these 
seems  to  stand  at  a  distance  behind 
the  first  grating.  If  the  figure  be 
moved  laterally,  the  near-by,  brownish 
lines  are  seen  to  move  on  with  the 
paper,  but  the  bluish  bars  run  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

"The  near-by,  brownish  bars  are  the  black  stripes  of  the  figure. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  distance  between  the  figure  and  the  eye 
is  shorter  than  that  of  distinct  vision  the  stripes  are  not  much 
blurred,  as  the  pin  decreases  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  and  thereby 
increases  the  depth  of  focus. 

"The  far-away,  bluish  bars  are  the  shadows  cast  by  the  pin  on 
the  retina  in  the  middle  of  every  luminous  beam  sent  by  the  cor- 
responding white  line.     The  shade  is  cast  right  side  up,  but  the 


GRATING   WHICH   GIVES    THE 
COLOR    ILLUSION. 


DIAGRAM    EXPLAINING    THE    COLOR    ILLUSION. 

retina  inverts  it,  and  the  result  is  the  curious  inverse  motion  of  the 
bluish  bars  when  the  paper  or  pin  is  made  to  travel  laterally." 

What  is  tlie  origin  of  the  bluish  color  of  these  bars  .''  Professor 
Michaud  explains  it  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying  diagram. 
He  says  : 

"Z  Z  is  the  cross-section  of  a  white  line.  The  pin  P  (relative 
size  is  exaggerated)  closes  the  central  part  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  as  the  achromatism  of  the  periphery  is  imperfect,  tliere  is  a 
rather  strong  dispersion  of  the  white  light.  The  blue  rays  B  B  oi 
the  shaded  spectrum  invade  the  obscure  central  zone,  which  is  tiie 
shadow  of  the  pin.  This  assumes  a  bluisii  hue.  For  a  similar 
reason,  the  less  refrangible  colors,  red  and  yellow,  lag  behind  and 
remain  on  the  image  of  the  black  stripes,  right  and  left  of  the  white 
line.  The  admixture  of  colored  light  to  the  dark  stripes  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  tlie  whole  image  being  out  of  focus  the 
limit  between  the  black  and  white  lines  can  not  be  sharp. 

"The  blue  rays  meet  to  a  focus  before  the  red  and  yellow  rays; 
they  give  therefore  the  impression  of  coming  from  a  far-away 
luminous  object.  The  contrary  statement  is  true  for  the  red  and 
yellow  rays.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  the  brownish 
bars  seem  to  be  nearer  than  the  blui.sh  lines.  The  writer  confesses, 
however,  that  this  explanation  does  noi  entirely  satisfy  him." 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION   IN  JAPAN 

WHILE  the  teaching  of  etliics  or  morals  in  our  public  schools 
is  largely  defeated  by  warring  denominations  who  fear  it 
will  be  turned  to  sectarian  ends,  Japan  makes  such  instruction  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  course  as  arithmetic  or  geograpliy.  So 
we  are  told  by  Baron  Dairoku  Kikuchi.  president  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  Kyoto,  and  formerly  Minister  of  Education,  in  his 
new  book  on  "Japanese  Education,"  published  in  London.  Tlie 
Baron  is  now  on  his  wav  to  New  York,  where  he  will  address  the 

Civic     Forum    in     Carnegie 

Hall  on  February  j  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  his  native  land. 
1 1  seems  that  tlie  little  Japa- 
nese tots  begin  studying 
< morals  as  soon  as  they  en- 
ter school  and  continue  it 
throughout  their  educ.uional 
course.  The  regulations  pro- 
vide that  they  shall  study 
"such  virtues  as  filial  piety 
and  obedience  to  elders, 
affection  and  friendship,  fru- 
gality and  industry,  modesty, 
fidelity,  courage,  etc.,"  and 
"some  of  the  duties  toward 
the  State  and  Society."  The 
Baron  notes  some  of  the  sub- 
jects more  specifically  thus  : 

Filial  piety  (3  hours) ; 
brothers  and  sisters  (2 
hours) ;  happiness  of  home 
(2  hours) ;  friends  (3  hours) ; 
His  Majesty  the  Tenno  (3 
hours) ;  be  active  (2  hours) ; 
don't  quarrel  (2  hours) ;  don't 
tell  a  falsehood  (2  hours) ; 
don't  try  to  conceal  your 
fault  (2  hours) ;  don't  do 
anything  likely  to  hurt  other  people  (2  hours). 

The  little  students  are  also  given  lessons  on  cleanliness,  honesty, 
regularity,  "other  people's  faults,"  bad  advice,  magnanimity,  fru- 
gality, charity,  kindness  to  servants,  gratitude,  friendship,  envy, 
and  many  other  topics  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  les- 
son on  honesty  the  story  of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree 
is  told.  The  lessons  on  self-help  and  independence,  regularity, 
public  good,  and  industry  are  founded  on  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  illustrates  the  virtue  of 
perseverance,  and  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale  illustrates  pity, 
kindness,  and  charity.  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  illustrates  study, 
sympathy,  and  honesty,  and  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  illus- 
trates freedom.  The  following  pretty  little  story  is  used  to  reen- 
force  the  lesson  on  "  how  to  form  good  habits  "  : 

"  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  a  scholar  named 
Taki  Katutai  in  the  province  of  Nagato,  who  had  a  wise  wife. 
One  day  she  dropt  a  ball  of  red  thread  from  her  sleeves,  which, 
being  long,  serve  as  pockets,  and  being  questioned  about  it  by  her 
husband,  blushed  and  replied:  'Sir,  I  am  a  stupid  woman  many  a 
time;  I  do  wrong  and  repent  myself  of  it  afterward;  wishing  to 
make  my  wrong-doing  as  little  as  possible,  I  have  determined  to 
keep  a  white  and  a  red  ball  in  my  sleeves,  and  whenever  evil 
thought  arises  in  my  mind,  I  wind  red  thread  on  the  red  ball,  and 
when  good  thought  arises,  I  wind  white  thread  on  the  white-thread 
ball.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  red-thread  ball  alone  kept  in- 
creasing in  size,  but  by  continually  looking  after  myself,  I  have 
lately  been  able  to  make  the  two  of  about  the  same  size,  but  am 
ashamed  that  the  white  should  not  be  larger.'  " 


BARON    DAlROKli    KlKL'CHl, 

Who  tells  liowthe  little  Japanese  school- 
children are  taught  the  moral  virtues  by 
the  example  of  George  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Florence  Nightingale 


A  JEWISH   CALL  TO  ARMS 

"T^  HE  present  disorganized  state  of  Judaism  in  the  United  States 
-»-  has  one  unfortunate  result,  says  a  Jewish  writer,  in  that  it 
adds  to  the  difficulties  that  hamper  the  fight  against  the  white-slave 
traffic.  The  existence  of  this  traffic  "as  a  business  of  large  pro- 
portions and  international  organization,  a  business  in  which  Jews 
play  a  prominent  role,"  says  Max  Heller  in  The  A?>ien'can  Israel- 
ite (Cincinnati),  "  is  a  fact  which  will  not  bear  denial."  Of  course 
it  is  not  the  Jewish  workingman  who  is  thus  referred  to,  but  "the 
idler,  the  parasite  upon  society,"  who  is  the  villain.  "We  may  ob- 
ject to  sinister  attempts  at  fastening  the  entire  or  even  the  chief 
responsibility  upon  the  Jew;  but  the  situation  is  one  which  calls 
for  deeds,  far  more  than  for  recriminations."  He  calls  upon  the 
members  of  his  faith  to  realize  "how  deeply  some  of  our  brothers 
have  sunk  from  the  unique  purity  and  lofty  sexual  morality  of  the 
old-time  Jewish  life  into  the  fiendish  bestiality  and  shameless  vile- 
ness  of  systematizing  a  trade  in  human  souls."  The  situation  con- 
fronting the  Jews  in  their  efforts  to  fight  the  system  is  presented 
in  these  words  : 

"  Of  course,  the  greatest  desideratum  toward  a  successful  fight 
on  this  gigantic  evil  would  be  the  one  .step  which  now,  alas  !  seems 
farther  oi^  than  ever,  a  union  of  whatever  forces  we  can  command. 
Now,  if  ever.  Catholic  Israel  is  called  upon  to  act  as  one  brother- 
hood to  fight  an  organized  commerce  in  evil  by  an  organization  of 
every  factor  that  makes  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  name  of 
Lsrael.  Unfortunately,  despite  whatever  mechanical  optimism  may 
say,  the  outlook  for  a  united  Jewry  is  poorer  than  it  has  been  ;  the 
Alliance  and  the  Hilfsverein  carry  their  patriotic  jealousies  into 
their  Jewish  work  ;  orthodoxy  and  reform,  which  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  Chicago  only  last  September,  are  now  snapping  and 
snarling  at  one  another  in  protests  and  criminations;  each  city 
deals  with  or  neglects,  as  circumstances  may  favor,  its  own  social 
problem  ;  a  thoroughly  organized,  amply  supported,  well-directed 
campaign  seems  at  present  among  the  impracticabilities,  if  not 
altogether  inconceivable. 

"There  is,  at  the  other  end,  an  impasse  which  also  tends  to  ren- 
der the  evil,  at  least  for  the  present,  perennial  and  incurable.  For 
after  all,  the  disease  always  lies  deeper  than  the  surface  symptoms. 
Jews  have  not  turned  to  these  disgraceful  occupations,  so  far  re- 
moved from  their  traditions  and  habits  of  centuries,  from  any  sud- 
den, incomprehensible  change  in  their  tastes  or  characters;  nor 
are  the  materialistic  environments  and  exploiting  opportunities  of 
the  present  to  be  blamed  for  the  deplorable  metamorphosis  ;  it  is 
all  only  one  black  page  in  the  vast  debit  account  of  East  European 
oppression.  The  white-slave  trafficker  is  a  product  of  indescribable 
Galician  misery,  of  the  Black-Hole  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
Russian  Pale,  of  the  outrageous  injustices  with  which  the  Rumanian 
Jew  is,  every  day,  weighed  down  and  degraded.  The  virulence  of 
diseases,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  is  in  proportion  to  the  reckless 
abuse,  to  the  defiance  of  natural  law  that  has  preceded.  The  de- 
spair to  which  intolerable  conditions  give  rise,  assumes  every  mor- 
bid form  of  physical  flabbiness,  nerve-strain,  eccentricity,  fanati- 
cism, insanity,  and  crime  ;  it  is  the  pressure  of  an  unbearable 
existence  that  is  chiefly  to  blame." 

New  York,  too,  he  points  out,  "furnishes  as  good  a  recruiting- 
ground  for  the  international  commerce  of  these  wretches  as  they 
have  ever  found  in  Eastern  Europe  "  : 

"  It  is  a  pity  and  a  discredit  to  us  that  others  should  have  had  to 
make  the  discovery  and  issue  the  notice  ;  it  would  have  been  far 
better  had  the  abuse  been  attacked  before  it  had  reached  such 
gigantic  proportions.  At  least,  however,  we  have  with  us  a  truly 
civilized  and  humane  government,  legal  authorities  that  will  shun 
no  trouble  or  expense  to  hunt  the  malefactors  to  their  lair  without 
reflection  of  any  kind  upon  their  innocent  brothers. 

"Innocent,  however,  we  shall  not  continue  to  be,  if  we  persist, 
after  all  these  revelations,  in  either  assuming  the  part  of  the  unin- 
terested spectator  or  in  turning  a  garden-hose  upon  a  conflagration. 
At  least  in  each  large  community  there  ought  to  be  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  a  careful  ascertainment  of  how  far,  locally,  the  evil 
has  progressed.     Nor  ought  each  city  to  be  selfishly  satisfied  in 
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simply  driving  the  criminals  elsewhere;  but  each  situation  should 
be  dealt  with  effectively,  with  a  view  to  the  general  welfare  and  to 
permanent  results.  The  miscreants  should  be  prosecuted  without 
mercy,  at  no  matter  what  expense,  until  they  are  placed  behind  the 
bars  for  long  terms  ;  in  almost  every  case  their  careers  have  fur- 
nished ample  material  for  conviction  upon  several  counts  ;  detect- 
ive work  on  the  part  of  capable  and  experienced  men  may  often 
be  needed  to  prepare  each  case  for  trial ;  these  detectives  must 
generally  be  imported  from  abroad,  as  it  is  a  sad  fact,  in  many  of 
our  municipalities,  that  police  and  detective  force  in  tiie  city's  em- 
ploy are  apt  to  be  hand  in  glove  with  the  criminal  element.  In 
some  States  or  cities  additional  legislation  may  be  needed  to  en- 
able the  law  to  meet  the  skilful  subterfuges  and  manifold  disguises 
of  the  seasoned  criminal.  Provision  must  be  made,  first  for  a 
house-to-house  campaign  in  the  districts  where  these  unfortunate 
women  live,  so  as  to  save  those  who  can  be  induced  to  cast  off 
their  bondage  :  other  provision  for  the  sort  of  care  and  employment 
which  will  win  and  retain  them  for  respectable  livelihoods. 
Finally,  of  course,  a  service  must  lie  maintained  at  railroad  stations 
and  steamship  landings  for  the  rescue  of  intended  victims  as  they 
are  being  shipped,  under  every  species  of  delusion,  from  place  to 
place." 


and  bringing  new  tracts  of  life  under  its  tillage, 
quotes  some  parallel  instances: 


This  journal 


SWELLING  WAVE  OF  MISSIONARY  FUNDS 

ONE  of  the  novel  suggestions  made  in  behalf  of  the  Layman's 
Missionary  Movement  emanated  recently  from  a  speaker 
in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Marling,  a  leading  business  man  of 
that  city,  called  upon  "business  men  of  enormous  earning  capacity 
who  were  retiring  on  a  competence  in  middle  life  "  to  remain  in 
harness  one  or  two  years  longer  "for  Jesus' sake,"  and  "give  all 
the  earnings  of  those  years  to  extend  his  kingdom."  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (New  York)  declares  that  such  suggestions  as  this, 
with  others  of  Mr.  Marling's,  are  not  the  ideas  of  a  visionary,  but 
"are  such  as  have  been  made  and  acted  upon  by  men  of  large 
wealth  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  since  the  plowshare  of 
the  Layman's  Missionary  Movement  has  been  breaking  the  prairie 


"The  rector  of  a  rural  parisli  who  had  read  of  the  movement 
attended  tlie  Connecticut  convention  at  Hartford  in  November, 
saying  to  himself,  'This  scheme  looks  very  pretty  on  paper,  but  it 
would  never  work  in  my  parish.'  A  month  later  he  wrote  thus  to 
The  Church/Jian  : 

"'The  convention  quickly  presented  to  me:  (i)  Something  big 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  great  efforts  to  get  it  done.  (2)  vSometiiing 
in  all  its  details  so  practical  that  it  can  be  done.  (3)  Something 
which  I  thereupon  resolved  that  I  would  do.  Moreover,  the  mes- 
sage that  I  brought  home  with  me  took  liold  in  this  parish  and  this 
town;  our  parish,  before  little  interested  in  missions,  resolved  to 
adopt  the  entire  program  of  the  Layman's  Missionary  Movement ; 
and  thus  far  no  person  who  has  received  tlie  call  to  service  from 
this  movement  has  refused.' 

"This  man's  experience  might  be  duplicated  in  scores  of  cases. 
The  history  of  the  campaign  is  a  history  of  Christian  men  renewed 
in  devotion  and  purpose,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
their  pastors  in  every  enterprise  of  faith.  A  Baltimore  millionaire 
of  another  denomination  urged  a  New  York  Methodist  friend  to 
gel  into  the  movement  because  it  was  'doing  as  much  for  Baltimore 
as  it  was  for  China.'  A  Brooklyn  Methodist  said  to  his  pastor 
after  the  dinner  last  Saturday  night  that  it  made  him  feel  as  if  his 
soul  was  'no  bigger  than  a  wooden  nutmeg  rattling  around  in  his 
body.'  The  mer.  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Flatbush,  got  an  impulse 
that  instantaneously  transformed  the  proposed  'story-telling  night ' 
of  their  brotiierhood  into  a  rally  of  all  the  Christian  men  of  Flat- 
bush  in  St.  Mark's  to  hear  the  speakers  of  the  movement.  In  the 
Bronx  and  in  Richmond,  in  Montclair,  Madison,  Summit,  Plain- 
field,  and  other  New  Jersey  towns  meetings  have  been  held  or  com- 
panies enlisted  to  attend  the  New  York  gatherings." 

On  January  16  New  York  held  its  greatest  gathering  of  the  allotted 
meetings  in  the  nation-wide  itinerary  of  the  committee  of  the  move- 
ment. A  resolution  was  passed  pledging  New  York  to  increase  by 
;j!325,ooo  its  cash  offering  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  during 
the  present  year.     This  amount  brings  the  pledge  up  to  $725,000. 


ITINERARY  OI    THE  NATIONAE  CAMPAIGN.  LAVMAN'.S  MISSIONAKV   Mt)\"KMENT. 

Thia  campaign  of  the  Missionary  Committee  was  begun  in  October,  1909,  and  will  extend  to   May,  iqio,  the  object  being  to  arouse  missionary  interest  to  .-Kcomplish 

the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation. 
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The  Christian  Advocate  gives  this  table  of  the  gifts  and  advances 
thus  far  made  by  other  cities  visited  by  the  committee  : 

What  the  Cities  Propose. 


City 


Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Worcester    

Providence 

Boston 

Wishington 

Ba'timore     

Philadelphia  City 

Philadelphia  District 

H '.rrisburg  (21  counties)   

Reading  City 

Reading  District 

Scranton    

Portland     

Hartford    

Detroit 

Syracuse    

Schenectady,     Amsterdam,      Albany, 
Troy 


Gave 
Last  Year 


$38,352 
53.077 
36.352 
15,000 
30,000 

156,93s 
62,081 
74.603 

166,432 

284,162 

153,774 
io,2q8 
39.470 
24,000 
8,92s 
14.137 
32,550 
18,446 

44.700 


New 
Objective 


51,263,311 


Moo,  000 

160,000 

60,000 

25,000 

50,000 

275,000 

1 13,000 

120,000 

250,000 

425,000 

250,000 

20,000 

60.000 

40,000 

15,000 

24,000 

77,500 

35.000 

100,000 


$2,199,500 


Increase 


$61,648 

106. Q23 

23,648 

10,000 

20,000 

1 18,065 

50,0IQ 

45.307 

83,568 

140,838 

06,226 

0,702 

20,52  I 

16,000 

6,07s 
0,863 

44.941 

16, 554 
55. 201 


$936,180 


NEW   METHODS   FOR   MISSION   WORK 

^T^ HE  second  century  of  Eastern  missions  presents  the  embar- 
*■  rassing  fact  that  not  only  do  we  know  Asia  better,  but  Asia 
knows  us  better.  Our  methods  in  missions  must  change,  says  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  to  meet  this  change  in  conditions. 
"  Tiie  American  missionary  does  not  go  out  as  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior, Init  as  a  man  with  a  message  to  his  brother  men."  VViiat 
the  East  knows  about  us  would  seem  to  make  any  other  pretension 
ridiculous,  for,  says  Mr.  Brown  in  TJie  Chinese  Recorder  (Shang- 
hai)," the  printing-press  runs  day  and  night  in  India.  Daily  papers 
are  published  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Japan.  Siam  and  China 
have  a  vernacular  press.  The  same  steamer  that  brings  to  non- 
Christian  nations  Western  goods  brings  also  Western  books  and 
periodicals.  Tiie  brutal,  immoral  trader  arrives  on  the  same  ship 
with  tlie  missionary.  Bibles  and  whisky  speed  across  the  Pacific 
in  the  same  cargo.  Chinese  gentlemen  visit  America  and  are 
treated  with  shameful  indignity.  The  Asiatic  travels  through 
Europe  and  America  and  goes  back  to  tell  his  countrymen  of  our 
intemperance,  our  lust  of  gold,  our  municipal  corruption." 

Mr.  Brown  is  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 
and  speaks  with  evident  frankness  in  facing  all  the  facts.  He  tells 
us  tliat  the  Asiatic  discovers  not  only  our  vices,  but  our  sectarian 
differences  and  also  our  irreligion.  "  He  knows  that  multitudes  in 
the  lands  from  which  the  missionaries  come  repudiate  Christianity 
and  sneer  at  the  effort  to  preach  it  to  otlier  peoples."  Conse- 
quently "we  do  not  confront  a  cringing  heathenism,  but  an  aroused 
and  militant  Asia  which  has  awakened  to  a  new  consciousness  of 
unity  and  power."  From  these  facts  the  writer  proceeds  to  give 
"some  of  the  reasonable  inferences  as  to  the  future  of  missionary 
work."     Thus: 

"  First  of  all  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  crusade 
whose  object  is  to  be  attained  by  a  magnificent  spurt.  Error  and 
superstition  are  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  social  and  political 
fabric  of  the  non-Christian  world  that  Christianity  seems  to  it  to 
be  subversive.  For  a  long  time  other  faiths  were  indifferent  to  the 
gospel,  but  as  priests  see  more  and  more  clearly  what  changes 
Christianity  involves,  indifference  is  giving  place  to  alarm.  The 
ethnic  religions  are  therefore  setting  themselves  in  battle  array.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  their  power,  foolish  to  imagine  that  we 
are  seeing  the  last  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  and  Siam,  of  Confucianism 
in  China,  of  Brahmanism  in  India,  and  of  Mohammedanism  in 
Turkey.     Heathenism  will  die  hard 

"  If  this  stupendous  task  is  to  be  performed,  the  Church  at  home 
must  adopt  new  methods.  This  vast  enterprise  can  not  be  main- 
tained simply  by  passing  the  hat  to  those  who  happen  to  be  pres- 
ent a  given  Sunday  once  a  year.  We  must  insist  on  personal  sub- 
scriptions, proportionately  made  and  systematically  paid.  Tlie  rich 


should  be  urged  to  give  their  share,  which  they  are  not  now  doing. 
We  must  do  less  begging  and  p/eading  as  if  missions  were  a  charity 
and  a  side-issue,  and  boldly  declare  that  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  Churcii  of  God.  It  is  time  for 
Christendom  to  understand  that  its  great  work  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  plan  this  movement  on  a  scale  gigantic  in  comparison 
with  anything  it  has  yet  done,  and  to  grapple  intelligently,  gener- 
ously, and  resolutely  with  the  stupendous  task  of  Christianizing 
the  world." 

The  second  ciiange  in  methods  involves  a  recognition  of  tiie  part 
that  the  native  Church  ought  to  have  in  the  work  of  direct  evan- 
gelization.    Further: 

"  Popular  appeals  to  send  out  thousands  of  missionaries  in  order 
that  the  heathen  may  hear  the  gospel  ignore  the  part  that  the  na- 
tive Churcli  has  in  the  preaciiing  of  the  gospel.  Since  the  world 
began,  no  people  has  ever  been  converted  by  foreigners.  If  all 
China  is  to  hear  the  gospel,  it  must  hear  it  chiefly  from  tlie  Chi- 
nese. I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  our  missionary  work  should 
cease  to  be  evangelistic  or  thatreenforcements  are  not  needed,  but 
I  do  mean  that  our  policy  should  emphasize  more  largely  the  edu- 
cational work  wiiich  will  produce  a  native  ministry,  and  the  teach- 
ing that  each  native  Christian  is  to  make  Christ  known  to  his 
countrymen  without  expectation  of  pay  from  the  foreigner. 

"  Third,  our  work  in  the  future  should  be  less  sectarian  and  more 
l^roadly  Christian.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  our  denominations 
are  not  Cliristian,  but  that  we  should  unite  in  presenting  to  the 
iieatiien  world  not  so  much  the  tenets  on  which  we  differ  as  the 
truths  on  which  we  agree.  Thank  God,  there  is  now  a  union  Pres 
byterian  church  in  India,  and  in  Japan  and  Mexico  and  Korea, 
while  a  majestic  one  is  forming  in  China.  Why  should  not  Pres- 
byterians and  other  churches  unite  on  the  foreign  field  ?  Why 
force  our  differences  upon  the  Christians  of  Asia  ?  ...  In  the 
presence  of  a  vast  heathen  population,  let  us  at  least  remember 
that  our  points  of  disagreement  are  less  vital  than  our  points  of 
agreement.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  perpetuate  on  the  foreign 
field  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Europe  and  America." 


NUNS  IN  A  LEPER  HOSPITAL— If  any  one  has  the  notion  that 
the  Sisterhoods  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  hoines  "where  disap- 
pointed women  retire  and  selfishly  look  after  their  own  affairs,  ig- 
noring the  sorrow  and  trouble  that  is  so  plentiful  in  the  world," 
there  is  a  story  that  dispels  such  an  impression.  It  is  furnished 
by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sampson,  wife  of  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Ecuador,  to  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist, 
Chicago).  She  is  telling  of  her  visit  to  the  leper  hospital  at  Quito 
in  charge  of  the  nuns,  an  institution,  we  are  told  by  The  Catliolic 
News  (New  York),  that  is  paralleled  by  one  in  Louisiana,  whose 
"  fame  has  spread  all  over  the  United  States. "  Mrs.  Sampson  writes  : 

"Among  these  different  classes  of  unfortunates  are  twelve  resi- 
dent Sisters  of  Charity  who  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Clothed  in  white,  with  kind,  placid  faces,  they  minister  to  the 
suffering  and  speak  cheerful  words  to  each.  The  Mother  Superior, 
who  told  me  she  had  been  in  charge  twelve  years,  had  a  face  only 
in  a  thousand,  strong  and  resolute  with  a  light  upon  it  that  spoke 
for  the  spirit  within. 

"We  asked  her  how  she  could  endure  to  spend  her  life  among 
such  scenes.  We  were  about  leaving,  and,  without  a  word,  she 
took  my  hand  in  hers  and  led  me  to  a  tiny  chapel  hung  in  white. 
The  altar  was  strewn  with  flowers  ;  on  one  side  hung  a  picture  of 
Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  and  near  it  hung  one  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, to  which  siie  pointed  and  our  question  was  answered. 

"We  stood  by  her  side  a  moment,  looking  into  the  face  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  the  contrast  with  all  we  had  seen  and  felt 
during  the  two  hours  before  was  such  that  a  hush  fell  upon  us  and, 
in  thought,  we  were  transported  beyond  the  clouds.  A  moment 
later  the  great  doors  banged  behind  us,  we  passed  into  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  in  silence  and  with  thankful  hearts  for  the  bless- 
ings which  crowned  our  own  lives,  while  each  felt  that  within  was 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  misery  we  had  ever  seen,  which  was 
relieved  only  by  the  self-denial  and  patient  endurance  of  a  handful 
of  women  who  had  consecrated  their  lives  to  a  willing  service  for 
others,  and  who  never  turn  back,  but  go  calmly  on  in  their  chosen 
work  until  from  age  or  weakness  they  are  forced  to  give  it  into 
other  hands." 
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THE  NEAR-MUSICIANS'  SCORN  OF 
OPERETTA 

IT  is  usually  "the  masses"  who  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  onus 
of  artistic  sins.  Musical  comedy,  for  example,  is  supposed 
to  flourish  in  its  low  estate  because  the  "masses,"  in  their  wilful 
ignorance  of  higher  musical  forms,  prefer  it  to  grand  operas  or 
svmpliony  concerts.  The  musically  elect  occasionally  pause  from 
deploring  the  bad  taste  of  the  mob  to  consider  how  the  masses  can 
be  elevated.  Tiiey  may  get  a  start  when  they  hear  Mr.  Walter 
Eaton  tell  them  that  tlie  physician  must  first  heal  himself.  What 
is  needed,  he  says  in  the  January  Craftsman  (New  York),  is  not 
a  greater  education  of  the  people  in  grand  opera,  "but  a  more 


other  nations.  But  England  has  an  honorable  musical  history, 
and  once  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Continental  world  in  musical 
knowledge  and  skill.  John  of  Forneste's  famous  six-part  glee, 
'Sumer  is  a-cumin  in,'  composed  in  1230,  was  far  beyond  anything 
on  the  Continent.  In  Elizabetirs  time  music  was  a  part  of  the 
education  of  every  English  gentleman,  the  musician  was  held  in 
high  regard,  and  the  English  ballads  of  that  day  reached  a  high 
point  of  perfection.  Some  of  them  have  never,  for  fresh  simplicity 
and  for  sheer  magic  of  melody,  been  excelled  in  any  land  at  any 
time.  We  still  sing  'Drink  to  Me  only  with  Thine  Eyes,'  and  doz- 
ens more.  Then,  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  French  ballet, 
in  part  to  Italian  musical  influence,  came  the  English  masques. 
Hut,  as  Jonson  and  Milton  surpassed  the  French  ballet  builders, 
the  English  musicians  went  far  beyond  mere  Italian  finish  and 
correctness.     The  last  of  the  seventeenth-century  composers  and 


VICTOR  HERBERT. 

Whose  "Babes  inToyland"  is 
one  of  his  many  successful 
operettas. 


OSCAK    STRAUSS, 

The  Viennese  composer  of  "  The 
Chocolate  Soldier." 


REGINALD     UE   KOVEN, 

Who  began  his  brilliant  career  in 
operetta  with  "Robin  Hood." 


SIR    ARTHUR   SULLIVAN, 

Composer    of  the    long    series   of 
Savoy  Operettas. 


MEN  TO  WHOM  THE  OPERETTA  IS  AN  ART  NOT  DESPICABLE. 


catholic  education  of  the  musically  elect,  so  that  they  shall  realize 
the  true  importance  of  operetta  and  musical  comedy,  its  national 
significance,  and  no  longer  sneer  at  the  composer  who  Vvfrites  it." 
All  this  seems  to  imply  the  little-realized  fact  that  with  the 
English-speaking  branch  of  the  human  family  grand  opera  is  ex- 
otic, it  is  foreign,  says  Mr.  Eaton,  and  we  apparently  wish  to 
keep  it  so,  for  "  we  will  not  submit  to  hearing  it  translated  into 
English,  let  alone  listening  to  it  when  it  is  composed  by  men  of 
our  race."  His  plea  is  for  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  here 
is  an  indication  of  racial  traits.  Grand  opera  can  not  live  unbul- 
warked  by  fashion  because  it  doesn't  represent  our  peculiar  esthetic 
genius.  Musical  comedy  does  live  because  it  responds  to  an  in- 
sistent demand,  but  it  remains  at  a  low  level  because  the  better 
class  of  musicians  turn  away  from  it  and  compose  operas  and  sym- 
phonies that  go  unproduced.  "The  creation  of  one  American 
operetta  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  'Patience  '  would  be  worth  a 
dozen  importations  of  'Madama  Butterflies'  and  'Toscas'  and 
Salomes.'  "     The  proof  is  here  : 

"  England  and  Austria  have  found  their  musical  expression  on 
the  stage  almost  exclusively  in  operettas.  Johann  Strauss,  the 
'Waltz  King,'  was  also  king  of  operetta  ;  then  there  was  Suppd,  of 
'Boccaccio  '  and  'Poet  and  Peasant,'  and  but  lately  we  have  heard 
the  old,  heady  rhythms  again,  caught  the  old  wine  and  sparkle  of 
Viennese  life,  in  'The  Merry  Widow  '  of  Lehar,  and  'The  Ciioco- 
late  Soldier'  of  Oscar  Strauss,  now  deservedly  popular  on  our 
American  stage,  even  if  its  libretto  is  a  travesty  of  Shaw's  'Arms 
and  the  Man.'  These  pieces  from  Vienna,  musically  based  on  the 
waltz,  are  as  truly  national  as  it  is  possible  for  stage  music  to  be 
— they  are  as  national  as  they  are  delightful,  and  because  they  are 
so  sincere  their  tunes  endure.  And  'Die  Kledermaus  '  of  Johann 
Strauss  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  vastly  fresher  than  that 
other  Straus'  'Salome  '  will  be  fifty  years  hence. 

"  In  England  the  list  of  great  composers  is  less  than  the  lists  of 


the  greatest  English  composer,  perhaps,  yet  born,  was  Henry 
Purcell.  Tho  opera,  as  we  understand  it,  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
he  developed  the  ballad  and  the  masque  till  he  wrote  operas,  such 
as  'King  Arthur  '  and  '  Dido  and  i^neas, '  which  contained  passages 
of  great  dramatic  sincerity,  beauty,  and  power.  But  with  the 
eigiUeenth  century  English  music  declined.  The  nation  still  de- 
manded its  native  musical  expression — nations  always  will.  This 
was  supplied  by  piecing  together  on  a  thread  of  spoken  plot  the 
popular  ballads,  as  in  the  case  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  with  a 
text  by  Gay.  English  music,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
'was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  foreigners,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn  (so  long  the  favorite  composers  of 
the  English)  and  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  exclusively  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  fashionable  classes,  and,  like  the  great  car  of 
Juggernaut,  overrode  and  crusht  all  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  native 
music'  " 

Mr.  Eaton  recalls  the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  not 
so  long  past.  "They  were  native  and  near.  They  spoke  the 
people's  speech.  They  were  our  own."  It  seems  absurd  to  him 
that  they  should  need  defense,  "yet  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  many 
people  to-day,  who  rush  madly  to  hear  Italian  grand  opera,  oper- 
etta does  need  defense."     He  goes  on  : 

"Much  of  it,  of  course,  is  despicable  from  any  careful,  artistic 
standpoint,  for  in  lieu  of  real  operetta  our  people,  hungry  for 
native,  understandable,  and  spontaneous  stage  entertainment,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  music  and  rhythm,  demand  what  we  call 
musical  comedy.  The  fact  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  theatrical 
productions  made  in  New  York  each  season  are  musical  comedies, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  the  taste  of  the  people  is  vicious. 
Rather  it  proves  what  a  real  craving  exists  for  the  pleasant  minis- 
trations of  music  and  riiythm,  and  also  what  a  mighty  influence 
the  composers  and  librettists  of  operettas  might  exert.  The  enor- 
mous pojiularity  of  the  (iill)ert  and  Sullivan  productions  siiowed 
that  the  better  book  and  the  better  the  music,  provided  it  was 
real  operetta  music,  blithe  and  fluent,  the  greater  the  patronage. 
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The  influence  of  'Patience'  proved,  indeed,  how  potent  operetta 
maybe  as  a  weapon  of  satire.  In  later  years  the  success  of  George 
Ada's  'The  Sultan  of  Sulu,'  tho  accompanied  by  music  of  little 
charm  or  significance,  proved  how  keen  a  desire  there  really  is  for 
librettos  which  bite,  which  have  wit  and  point,  and  make  ironic 
comment  on  the  affairs  of  the  hour.  Still  more  recently  the  whirl- 
wind triumph  of  'The  Merry  Widow  '  showed  that  the  interest  in 


From  •'  L*IlliistrHtiou  "  (Paris). 

SELMA  LAGERLOF  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

She  brought  the  marvelous  to  life  again,  says  a  French  critic,  "  and, 
by  her  efforts,  confidence  in  the  genius  of  her  nation  revived." 

Sullivan  was  not  a  flash  in  the  pan,  that  music  with  real  melody 
and  charm  and  grace  is  at  all  times  more  desired  than  the  musical 
monstrosities  of  a  G.  M.  Cohan.  Musical  comedy,  as  we  call  it, 
exists  because  the  instinctive  popular  demand  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
public  is  not  for  grand  opera — which  is  an  exotic  with  us — but  for 
appropriately  blithe  and  sparkling  music  wedded  to  a  comic  or 
satirical  text.  Just  as  the  'ballad  operas'  existed  alongside  of  the 
imported  music  in  England  in  1730,  so  to-day  in  New  York,  side 
by  side  with  German,  French,  and  Italian  grand  opera  in  two  huge 
opera-houses,  half  a  dozen  musical  comedies  constantly  flourish, 
new  ones  replacing  the  old  incessantly." 


THE  NATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  HORRORS— What  an  inno- 
cent Congress  can  do  with  its  patriotism  unseasoned  by  any  regard 
for  art  is  seen  by  an  act  which  turned  the  old  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  a  sculpture  gallery.  Each  State  was  invited 
to  furnish  for  it  two  of  its  famous  men.  The  result  as  we  see  it 
to-day  is  thus  contemplated  by  the  Springfield  Republican  : 

"No  national  art  commission  to  censor  the  efforts  of  the  States 
to  comply  with  this  invitation  was  created.  Each  State  was  left 
the  sole  judge  of  subjects,  material,  and  size.  And  when 'furnished  ' 
'the  same  sliall  be  placed  '  in  position.  Artistically  what  wo  is 
there  !  Only  the  other  day  a  man  who  had  recently  inspected  the 
collection  referred  sarcastically  to  the  old  plaster-of-paris  Washing- 
ton, 'the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  looking  statue  there,'  per- 
petually 'peeping  out  from  behind  the  skirts  of  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  of  Illinois.  Virginia  proposes  to  remedy  that  ludicrous 
situation.  The  big  new  bronze  Washington  will  peep  from  behind 
the  skirts  of  nobody.  But  what  can  be  done  with  such  an  impossible 
jumble  of  a  collection,  some  life-size  and  some  heroic  in  size,  some 
on  low  pedestals  and  some  on  high,  some  made  of  marble  and 
some  of  bronze,  some  made  of  dull  bronze  and  some  of  bright  new 
bronze,  some  polished  and  some  unpolished  .''  " 


SWEDEN'S  REACTION  AGAINST  FRENCH 

REALISM 

T^RENCH  realism,  with  its  accompanying  pessimism,  has  for 
-*-  some  years  been  the  prevailing  influence  among  the  Teutonic 
races.  Sweden  has  not  escaped  the  infection,  says  Sdbastien 
Voirol  in  the  Grande  Revue  (Paris).  Selma  Lagerlof,  who  re- 
cently received  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  has  revived  ronrmnti- 
cism  in  Sweden,  however,  and  her  deeply  religious  nature  has 
given  romanticism  its  truest  meaning,  we  are  told.  Her  latest 
story  of  "  Nils  Holgersson  "  relates  how  a  little  boy,  who  was  cruel 
to  animals,  was  changed  into  a  ridiculous  gnome  and  subjected  to 
the  tyranny  of  hens  and  geese.  The  cat  became  a  terror  to  him. 
He  is  finally  caught  up  by  a  gander,  who  flies  to  city  after  city  of 
Sweden.  From  the  scenes  he  witnesses  he  learns  to  be  mild  and 
merciful.  In  "The  Saga  of  Gosta  Berling"  the  author  shows  the 
life  of  "the  Knights  of  Ekeby."  Like  Cervantes,  says  this  writer, 
she  describes  the  foibles  of  the  national  character  with  grace  and 
vigor.  All  the  charms,  the  rollicking  gaiety,  the  sentimental  sad- 
ne.ss  of  the  past  are  described.  Finally  she  brings  in  the  dreamers 
and  idlers  repentant.  "They  embrace  with  ardor  the  idea  of  toil, 
and  light  up  the  long  extinguished  fires  in  the  forges  of  Ekeby." 
Her  story  "Jerusalem"  is  "the  history  of  a  family  who  lead  the 
whole  population  of  the  province  of  Daldcarlie  to  leave  the  pleas- 
ant but  rude  country  of  snows  to  go  and  live  and  work  the  ground 
in  the  sunny  and  arid  land  where  in  a  humble  stable  was  born  the 
Savior  Jesus." 

These  three  books  indicate  the  range  of  her  work.  Of  the  last 
Mr.  Voirol  says : 

"  Selma  Lagerlof  knows  how  to  describe  the  stern  yet  delicate 
character  of  the  agricultural  people.  They  are  attached  to  toil 
and  to  the  faith,  happy  in  leaving  the  plow  for  the  Church  and  ask- 
ing nothing  better  of  destiny.  After  describing  in  her  first  work 
the  irregular  life  of  the  aristocracy,  the  fantastic  lords  of  a  frivo- 
lous age,  she  desires  to  exhibit  the  solid  qualities  of  the  peasant, 
she  herself  being  attracted  toward  the  marvelous  world  which  the 
Bible,  originated  in  an  Orient  of  sublime  peace,  calls  up  before 
her  eyes  in  such  a  vision  of  splendor.  'Jerusalem  '  is  a  popular 
epic,  a  series  of  tableaux  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  lyric 
enthusiasm  which  the  simple  so  dearly  enjoy.  It  is  a  work  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  Swedes." 

Of  her  general  influence  on  Swedish  literature  Mr.  Voirol 
remarks  : 

"The  appearance  of  the  first  works  of  the  young  Swedish  writer 
coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  originate,  a  nationalist  current  in  a 
literature  which  hitherto  had  been  for  a  time  the  slave  of  a 
naturalism  imported  from  France.  But  the  disappearance  of 
romanticism  had  always  been  regretted  in  Sweden.  Selma  Lager- 
lof brought  to  life  again  the  marvelous,  and,  by  her  efforts,  confi- 
dence in  the  genius  of  her  nation  revived.  Her  romantic  soul  had 
only  called  up  something  that  was  dear  to  all  her  countrymen. 

"It  was  impossible  for  them  to  read  without  being  affected  as 
she  described  their  ancient  soil,  dark  with  the  shadow  of  the  fir- 
trees,  the  meagerness  of  the  natural  scenery,  yet  invested  with  the 
magnificence  imparted  by  the  idea  of  a  native  land.  And  the 
characters  which  she  undertook  to  depict,  did  they  not  have  an 
antique  cliarm,  in  spite  of  their  rude  surroundings?  They  had 
more  than  that.  Never  before  had  the  Swedes  felt  so  much  flat- 
tered as  when  they  recognized  themselvesin  the  gay  Knights  of 
the  manor  of  Ekeby.  And,  moreover,  was  it  not  a  woman  who 
had  dared  to  celebrate  those  who  sported,  drank,  gambled,  and 
hunted,  yet  were  somewhat  melancholy  and  dreamy,  reckless  above 
all  things,  stiff  with  pride  and  arrogance,  ready  for  anything,  loved 
of  the  fair,  triumphant  Don  Juans  in  their  cups,  to  whom  no  one 
would  refuse  a  kiss  1  When  the  readers  of  her  romances  were  of  a 
religious  turn,  like  the  peasants  in  'Jerusalem,'  they  felt  that  the 
world  was  theirs,  and  the  whole  nation  was  elated  with  pride. ** 

From  a  French  standpoint  Mr.  Voirol  declares  that  the  art  of 
this  Swedish  writer  may  be  criticized,  but  his  Ias<  sentence  is  : 

"While  there  are  admirable  writers  which  we  find  it  very  difficult 
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to  like,  and  some  which  we  positively  dislike,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  there  are  authors  of  such  subtle  skill,  that  while  we  can  not 
forbear  to  criticize  them,  we  nevertheless  are  enamored  of  them." 
— Translation  f/iade  for  Thk  Litekarv  Digest. 


ITALY   REBUKING  HER  CRITICS 


IF  sentimental  journeys  for  tlie 
are  planned  for  the  future  thei 
Italy  an  objective  point.      Tlie 


VERNON   LEE, 

Who  gallantly  attempted  to"  save  the 
Villa  Borghese  from  the  vandais  of  the 
Government." 

prefer  of  Italy  who  writes  books, 
open  letter  to  the  director  of  the 
Rome  which  somewhat  forcibly 


MAURICE    HF.WI.ETT, 

Whose  book  on  Tuscany  is  called  by 
an  Italian  "  an  insult  to  his  powers  of 
observation." 


purpose  of  weeping  over  ruins 
r  projectors  had  better  not  make 
Itailians,  headed  by  the  Jewish 
Mayor  Nathan,  of  Rome,  have 
risen    up    and    rebuked     the 
foreign  visitors  who  e.xercise 
their     capacities     for     sweet 
sensibility  and  languorous  re- 
gret over  the  decaying  beau- 
ties   and     grandeurs    of     the 
Italian  peninsula.    They  find, 
so  they    say,  "the  VVlTartons, 
the    Hewletts,    and  the    Hut- 
tons"   particularly   annoying; 
"for,     possest    of    a   pseudo- 
erudition    of    Italian   art   and 
literature  and   an  utter  igno- 
rance of  modern  Italian  life, 
its  work,  thought,  and  ambi- 
tion,"    tliese     impressionistic 
visitors     "construct    a    senti- 
mental  Italy  out  of  medieval 
cast-off  garments  and  censure 
the  progressive  Italian  of  to- 
day for    not    wearing    them." 
It  is  not  of  course  the  ordi- 
nary  tourist   who  comes  and 
goes   and   leaves    behind   his 
money  that  is  here  referred  to, 
but  the  self-constituted  inter- 
Mayor  Nathan  has  addrest  an 
British  School  of  Archeology  at 
requests  more  or    less  imperti- 
nent foreigners  to  mind  their 
own   business.       The     letter, 
says    Gualtera    Campino,     a 
member  of  the  Dante  Society 
of  Florence,  was  precipitated 
by  "the  attempt  of  foreigners 
to  dictate  how  Michelangelo's 
plans  in  regard  to  the  Capitol 
should  be  carried  out."     This 
in  itself  would  not  have  been 
considered  a  sufficient  offense, 
did    it   not    rouse    "a    slowly 
gathering    resentment,   which 
lay  dormant  in  many  hearts." 
Mayor  Nathan,  in  looking  at 
the  despoiling  of  cities  every- 
where   under    the    march    of 
modern   progress,  had  ample 
grounds   for   his   Tu  qtioque. 
His  letter,  as  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Times y  runs  thus  : 

"What  I  believe  to  be  most 
unfair,  even  impertinent,  is 
the  fact  that  every  foreigner 
thinks  that  he  is  entitled  to 
dictate  laws  to  Rome,  while 
he  pays  little  or  no  attention 


to  his  own  country,  and  makes  no  complaint  of  tlie  Huns  and  Van- 
dals of  London,  of  Paris,  and  of  otiier  capitals  where  every  trace 
of  history  and  tradition  has  disappeared  before  tiie  exigencies  of 
modern  life. 

"We  ask  these  foreigners  to  liave  the  kindness  to  aiU)\v  us  to 
organize  our  life  and  cultivate  our  traditions,  with  ail  due  respect 
to  history  and  art,  according  to  our  own  judgment,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  of  any!)ody  who  thinks  in  coming  to  Rome  he  is  vi.*-iling 
an  antique  bazaar.  If  you  think  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  and  what  is  now  being  done  to  bring  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  into  prominence,  you  will  see  tiiat  the  Tiiird  Italy  is  fully 
conscious  of  its  duty,  and  in- 
tends to  perform  it  in  such  a 
way  as  will  harmonize  the  ex- 
igencies of  modern  life  with 
those  of  culture  and  historic 
tradition. 

"We  invite  foreigners  to 
visit  us ;  we  are  pleased  to 
welcome  them  when  they 
come  iiere,  just  as  we  should 
support  their  absence  with 
sufficient  tranquillity  should 
they  stay  away  because  their 
refined  feelings  of  estheticism 
were  offended  by  our  failure 
to  follow  their  judgment. 

"It  would  be  well  that  this 
should  be  known — that  we  in- 
tend to  lie  aljsolute  masters  in 
our  own  house  without  paying 
attention  to  great  or  little  crit- 
ics whose  pretensions  are  to 
have  a  Rome  exclusively  for 
their  own  use." 

In  tlie  same  journal  Mr. 
Campino  makes  out  his  case 
against  a  considerable  number 
of  foreign  writers,  saying  : 

"  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood before  I  begin  to  par- 
ticularize.  For  such  names  as 

Ruskin,  J.  A.  Symonds,  Carmichael,  Norton,  Crawford,  Paul 
Ghio,  and  Ferden,  Italians  have  the  greate.st  respect.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  traveling  artists  and  writers  whose  impressions  of 
Italy  are  sincere  and  presented  witliout  malice  or  egotism 

"  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
Italian  Government  decided 
to  utilize  a  corner  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  for  an  International 
Agricultural  College.  At 
once  there  was  an  uproar 
among  the  esthetic  foreign 
residents  of  the  Eternal  City. 
What,  they  exclaimed,  disfig- 
ure this  historic  playground 
of  Rome  !  Cut  down  the  stone- 
pines  !  Mar  the  beautiful  land- 
scape !  Violet  Paget,  formerly 
of  Florence  but  now  of  Rome, 
whose  sentimental  essays  pul)- 
lished  under  the  pseudonym 
of  'Vernon  Lee  '  would  hardly 
be  missed,  at  once  sent  out  a 
number  of  letters  to  kindred 
spirits  al)road,  inviting  them 
to  join  in  campaign  to  save 
the  Villa  Borghese  from  the 
vandals  of  the  Government. 

"Kditli  Wliarton's  response 
was  immediate  and  enthusi- 
astic. Siie  sent  out  a  circular 
manifesto  to  certain  American 
papers  which  is  a  monument 
of  ignorance  and  of  ofificious, 
misplaced  sympathy.  She  de- 
clared that  the  committee  in 


\V  1 1  A  H  1  O  N , 


Whose  "woman's  intuition"  goes 
astray  over  Italian  themes,  says  an 
Italian  writer. 


Al<  1  in    P<    >\  M<)\S. 


Who  writes  about  Naples  as  if  he  were 
"  chaperoned  "  by  Mme  de  .Stael. 
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charge  of  the  matter  proposed  to  bring  suit  'to  show  whether  the 
Government  may  condemn  for  utilitarian  purposes  a  site  so  lovely 
in  itself  and  so  consecrated  by  association,  and  this  will  be  a  test 
case  to  decide  once  for  all  whether  other  historic  spots  tiirough- 
out  Italy  are  exposed  to  the  same  danger,'  and  she  asked  for  5600 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  committee,  and  finally  closed  with 
this  persuasive  and  informing  paragraph  : 

"'The  Villa  Borghese  is  so  associated  in  the  minds  of  English 
and  American  travelers  with  the  peculiar  charm  of  Roman  life  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  many  who,  in  memory  of  en- 
chanted hours  spent  there,  will  send  a  small  contribution  to  Miss 
Paget's  fund.'  There  are,  I  believe,  some  200,000  more  Italians 
in  New  York  City  than  there  are  in  the  City  of  Rome.  Yet  I  have 
to  learn  that,  individually  or  collectively,  they  have  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  utilitarian  growth  of  the  metropolis  of  sky-scrapers,  how- 
ever much  their  estiietic  taste  may  be  offended  by  the  architectural 
monstrosities  in  the  city  of  their  adoption. 

"The  Italian  Government  politely  but  firmly  declined  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  Miss  Paget  and  her  friends.  To-day  the  Agricultural 
College,  with  its  beautiful  neo-Grecian  architecture,  occupies  and 
beautifies  a  site  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  before  its  erection 
was  given  over  to  the  beggars  and  brawlers  of  the  town.  And  I 
really  think  that  even  Mrs.  Wharton,  when  next  she  visits  the 
Eternal  City  in  an  automobile,  will  admit  that  the  landscape,  if 
not  morals,  has  been  improved  thereby." 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  literary  output  has 
dealt  with  Italy,  and  the  Italians  themselves  published  in  an  Italian 
translation  her  "Valley  of  Decision"  in  tht  Niiova  An/ologia,  still 
her  sins  are  accounted  ones  "of  disproportion  and  incompetent  ad- 
justment."    We  read  : 

"Take  Mrs.  Wharton's  'Italian  Backgrounds,'  for  example, 
where  the  offenses  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  elusive.  She  de- 
clares that  Parma  'lacks  the  engaging  individuality  of  some  of  the 
smaller  Italian  towns.'  To  an  Italian  this  is  simply  ridiculous. 
Parma  is  extremely  individual  with  its  historic  Duomo  containing 
the  sculptures  of  Da  Bisone  and  Blanchina  and  the  'Assumption  ' 
of  Correggio,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fa9ade  of  San  Giovanni  Evan- 
gelista  and  the  tower  by  Magnanh  At  San  Vivaldo  she  takes  issue 
with  Marghieri,  and  calmly  declares  that  some  of  Giovanni  Gon- 
nelli's  terra-cottas  certainly  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  Whence 
came  this  unequaled  connoisseurship?  Or  was  it  merely  woman's 
intuition  gone  astray  ? 

"Then  there  are  Maurice  Hewlett,  Arthur  Symons,  and  Edward 
Hutton,  each  of  whom  has  constructed  a  gingerbread  Italy  for  his 
private  delight  and  occupancy.  Hewlett  has  written  about  Tus- 
cany, with  his  nose  buried  in  'The  Divine  Comedy,'  and  has  de- 
clined to  withdraw  it  even  at  the  clang  of  the  bell  of  an  electric 
tram-car  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Sienese.  This  private  Tuscany 
of  his  certainly  does  credit  to  his  power  of  visualization,  but  it  is 
an  insult  to  his  powers  of  observation.  Symons  knows  better. 
Therein  lies  his  inexcusable  offense.  He  has  made  a  superb  trans- 
lation of  D'Annunzio's 'Francesca,'  but  will  still  persist  in  writing 
about  Naples  as  tho  he  were  visiting  it  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  faults  of  Hutton  will  probably  disappear 
with  age.  They  are  merely  those  of  an  exaggerated  sorrow  that 
the  Venice  of  the  Doges  and  the  Tuscany  of  the  Strozzi  and  the 
Rome  of  the  Borgias  are  no  inore.  The  tears  that  this  young  inan 
has  siied  over  the  passing  of  the  gondolas  in  the  lagoons  would  be 
sufficient  to  inundate  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  swash  of  the  new  motor-boats  is  doing 

"Apropos  of  Dante,  while  Italians  of  to-day  feel  a  natural  pride 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  more  books  yearly  published  about  the 
Florentine  poet  in  the  English  language  than  there  are  concerning 
the  Avon  bard,  the  idea  is  ever  present  that  enthusiasm  for  a  great 
man  and  his  enigmatical  life  is  hardly  sufficient  excuse  for  writing 
a  book  about  him.  Still,  that  is  the  author's  own  business,  and 
the  business  of  his  publisher  and  readers.  At  the  same  time,  we 
freely  acknowledge  that  Dante  scholarship  lias  been  measurably 
advanced  by  the  tireless  researches  and  admirable  works  of  the 
Swiss  Scartazzini,  by  Englishmen  like  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  Paget 
Toynbee.  and  the  Vernons,  and  the  Americans,  Norton,  Fay.  and 
Kuhns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labors  of  tlie  Dante  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  which  gave  the  'Concordanza  '  of  tlie  prose  and 
'canzoniere  '  of  Dante  to  the  world.  For  all  these  students  are 
not  only  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  best  Italian  scholarship, 
but  with  the  social  and  economic  aims  of  the  New  Italy,  as  well." 


COEDUCATION  FEMINIZING  OUR  BOYS 

EUROPEAN  critics  of  America  have  ordinarily  accused  us  of 
being  too  rude  and  boisterous,  certainly  not  too  effeminate ; 
so  it  comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  have  Mr.  Alexander  Francis 
intimate  in  his  new  book  on  "Americans  "  that  our  men  are  grow- 
ing ladylike  under  the  influence  of  coeducation  and  the  prevalence 
of  women  teachers.  Mr.  Francis,  who  is  a  Briton,  says  that  our 
boys,  under  coeducation,  are  becoming  "an  inferior  copy  of  the 
girls,  winning  a  girl's  gentleness  and  sensitiveness,  but  not  the 
proper  strength  of  either  sex,"  and  he  fears  we  have  not  retained 
"the  splendid  virility  of  the  early  settlers  "  (wiio  were  Englishmen, 
you  know).  On  a  recent  visit  to  this  country  to  look  us  over  for 
journalistic  purposes  he  "met  few  serious  teachers  of  either  sex 
who  did  not  deplore  the  excessive  preponderance  of  women  on  the 
teaching  staffs  of  secondary  .schools  and  the  higher  classes  of  ele- 
mentary schools."  He  humorously  remarks  that  "if  any  man  sud- 
denly addresses  any  American  boy  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  is  likely  to  be  styled 'Ma'am,'  in  reply."  There  are  enough 
Americans  who  have  addrest  boys  under  eighteen  interrogatively 
to  have  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  But  has  any  one  of  them  been 
driven  to  abandoning  it  for  Mr.  Francis' reason.''  "  I  gave  it  up 
lest  I  should  become  confused  as  to  my  own  sex,"  he  says. 
Mr.  Francis  says  of  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers  : 

"Meeting  American  teachers  was  not  made  less  attractive  by 
the  fact  that  it  meant  meeting  American  women.  In  1870  there 
were  77,528  men  and  122,795  women  teaching  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools.  Last  year  the  number  of  men  had  in- 
creased to  109, 179 ;  but,  as  the  number  of  women  had  risen  to  356,- 
884,  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers  is  greater  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
greater  still.  Already,  of  every  group  of  10  teachers  in  'cities' 
with  a  population  of  25,000  and  over,  8  are  women ;  women  num- 
ber 7  of  every  group  of  10  teachers  in  smaller  'cities,'  towns,  and 
villages ;  and  throughout  the  whole  country,  of  every  4  teachers  3 
are  women 

"Women  are  the  teachers  of  the  American  youth.  This  may 
be  as  it  should  be  in  elementary  schools ;  and  perhaps  Ameri- 
can sentiment  is  right  in  depreciating  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
spend  his  time  and  strength  in  the  details  of  the  primary  school, 
where  a  woman's  patience,  discrimination,  and  sympathy  can  best 
understand  and  train  the  fickle  fancies,  moods,  and  impulses  of  the 
child.  But  in  the  high  schools,  boys  of  eighteen  years  of  age 
whose  physical  nature  needs  the  most  careful  development  are 
taught  by  women  who  sometimes  are  not  many  years  their  seniors  : 
and  men  have  told  m.e  that  they  now  recognize  that  serious  injury 
was  wrought  upon  them  at  that  period  of  their  school  life  when, 
lonely,  shy,  and  sullen,  they  were  left  to  fight  through  their  crisis, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  a  crisis  that  came  to  all  and  was  necessary 
in  the  development  of  life." 

Coeducation  has  its  advantages,  Mr.  Francis  admits.  On  this 
point  he  indorses  Richter.  "  Richter  said  that,  to  insure  modesty, 
he  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes  together,  but  that  he 
would  not  guarantee  anything  in  a  school  where  girls,  still  less 
where  boys,  were  alone  together."  But  there  are  other  and  less 
salutary  results.  At  fourteen,  he  reminds  us,  "the  girl  is  from  two 
to  three  years  more  matured  than  the  boy,"  and  "in  seriousness  of 
purpose,  in  power  of  application,  and  in  womanly  instincts  she  is 
already  a  woman." 

"  Consequently,  in  all  work  that  requires  concentration  the  girl 
excels ;  and  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  high  schools  the  girls  greatly 
outnumber  the  boys,  the  courses  of  study,  by  an  inevitable  process 
of  evolution,  have  become  adapted  to  the  special  capacities  of  the 
girls.  Thus,  in  classes  taught  by  women,  boys  are  taught,  with 
girls,  studies  that  are  peculiarly  suited  to  girls,  and  the  boys  do 
not  have  from  the  teacher,  who  is  a  woman,  the  comprehension  of 
themselves  and  their  moods  that  the  girls  receive.  The  boys  are 
in  a  minority  ;  and,  as  the  irrepressible  tendency  to  imitate  the 
majority  asserts  itself,  they  become  an  inferior  copy  of  girls,  win- 
ning a  girl's  gentleness  and  sensitiveness  but  not  the  proper 
strength  of  either  sex." 
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Kegal  Oar  on  4,03iv;- 
mile  journey.  The  driver 
of  the  car  wrote:  "Mag- 
neto was  under  water  for 
Aourswithout  injury.  We 
attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  our  trip  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  no 
troable  with  the  Bemy 
Magneto." 


Over 
100,000 

Remy 
Magnetos 
Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who  helped 
make  our  immense  1909  season 
but  that  adopted  the  Remy  for 
1910,  besides  many  manufac- 
turers have  adopted  the  Remy 
for  19 10  who  formerly  used 
other  magnetos.  Our  factory  is 
the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manu- 
facturing. 

Remy  Electric  Company 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 

Dept.  20 

Branch  DUtributing  Office*: 

1400-1402  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Automobile  BIdg.,  64th  and  Bway. 
New  York  City 

471  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

406  East  ISth  St.,  Kansas  City 

170  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
San  Francisco 


Removable     Chanffe  Back         Complete         Space       Paragrapher 

Platen         of  Color         Spacer       Keyboard  Bar        Column  Finder 


GO  over  the   Smith   Premier  Typewriter 
I  point  by  point;  compare  it,  feature  by 
feature,  with  all  other  typewriters  and  you  will 

find 

that  it  has  advantages  not  found  in  other 
typewriters ; 

and  that  those  features  accomplish  results 
by  methods  that  are  simpler,  quicker,  surer  and 
more  direct. 

That  typewriter  best  serves  which  backs  up 
durability  with  greater  speed,  greater  accuracy 
and  without  mental  and  physical  strain.  Such 
a  typewriter  is  the 


MODEL   lO-  VISIBLE 


Write  for  complete  infomiation,  or  better  still,  go  to  a  Smith 
Premier  Branch  and  have  the  machine  demonstrated  to  you. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


AGENCIES : 
Anto  Eqnipment  Co., 
1518  Broadway, 

Denver,  Oolo. 

HoUis  Electric  Co., 
9  N.  Sixth  St., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
J.  H.  McOnllongh  &  Son, 
219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa, 


Oobe  Trophy  won  by  the  aid 
of  the  Kemy  Magneto. 


''//. 


Some  live^p^giare  like 

hoes 

the  more  worfi^Vfl^hhe  brighrer!^ 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL=,IO 

never  seem  ^o  grow  old.Trye.ca.ke  — 


^•jO  e  » '«- *  i^  k 
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A  new  Edison  Phonograph 

combines  all  the  tonal  beauty  of  the  other  types  of  the  Edison 
Phonograph,  with  the  added  richness,  simplicitj^  and  cliarm  of  a 
masterpiece  of  cabinet  work.  The  Amberola  plaj^s  both  p],dison 
Standard  and  Edison  Amberol  Records.  It  is  made  in  several 
finishes  of  JSIahogany  and  Oak  to  harmonize  with  its  surround- 
ings in  your  home.      Has  drawers  for  holding  100  Records. 

Edison  Standard  Records,  35c.     Edison  Amberol  Records  (play  twice  as  long),  50c. 

Edison  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c.  and  $1.00. 

There  are  Edison  dealers  everywhere.     Go  to  the  nearest  and  hear  the  Edison  Phonograph  play  both 

Edison  Standard  and   .\mberol  Records  and  get  complete  catalogs  from  your  dealer  or  from   us. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY.  4  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


>F?emoh  Gems 


for  our  c;ttaiot<. 
EEMOH  JEWELET  CO. 


yooks  like  a  diamond — wears  like 
R"  diamond —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever — stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond— has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
]-20th  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
ously  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.  Sent  on  approval.  Write 
It's  free.     No  canvassers  wanted. 

455  N.  Broadwav.  St.  Louis 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  rent 
depoeit,  freigr!it  prepaid.  DON'T 
FAY  A  CENT  it  jou  ara  not  latiified 
after  QtiDg  the  bicycle  10  days. 
nn  HflT  DIIV  <*  bicycle  or  apair 
UUnUI  BUI  of  Urea  tiom  anyone 
at  ctny  price  unttl  yoa  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitrating  every  kind  ot 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
pncea  and  marveloua  new  offers. 
nUC  PCyT  >•  all  Itwillcost  you  to 
UHk  WCII  I  write  a  pcstal  and  every- 
thing will  be  tent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIKES.  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi,   lundrles  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO,  Dept.  A-nt,  CHICAGO 


NO  NAGGING! 


Thousands  sold  to   U.    S.   Govt. 
vnthout  solicitation .  Price-list  free 


KLIP  BINDER 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  Pittsf  ield.  Mass 


iwm 


Burns  a  mantl 
like   gas,  making  gas 
ight  from  kerosene.  Odor- 
less, noi8eless,absolutely  safe. 
_-0  candle   power,   16  hours  on 
one  quart  of  kerosene.  Best  and 
easiest  light  on  the  eyes.  Gives  pure, 
whitelight.  Requires nogenerating. 
Light  it  as  any  lamp,  and  nave  a  per- 
fect light  instantly.     Burner  fits 
any   lamp,   including  the   Eayo. 
Nothing  cumbersome  or  unsightly. 
Handsome  in  appearance.    Different 
styles   for   homes,    stores,    factories, 
officesjodge   rooms,    churches,   halls 
etc.      Used   everywhere   by   best  people. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back; 
Live  agents  wanted.    Make  big  profits 
.Martin,  Mich,  makes  $18  to  $3a  daily. 
Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

JOH!l  S.  NOEL,  123  Div.,  (irand  Rapids,  IHii  li 


CURRENT  POETRY 

A  few  fine  stanzas  in  Harper's  Magazine 
teach  us  to  understand  the  call  of  the 
North  and  its  constant  challenge  to  the 
"man  in  men." 

The  Ice  of  the  North 

By  Margaret  Ridgely  Partridge 

White,  immaculate,  storm-beaten  beaches. 

Lonely  sea  beyond  seas,  beyond  ken. 
From  the  ice  of  your  farthermost  reaches. 

Reechoes  your  challenge  to  men! 

They  have  sought  you  with  worship  and  wonder; 

In  despair  they  have  sent  forth  their  breath — 
And  for  answer — the  crash  of  your  thunder, 

The  shiver  and  silence  of  death! 

You  have  wooed  them,  aroused  them,  and  quelled 
them, 

You  have  prisoned  them  fast  in  your  floes. 
You  have  drawn  them,  betrayed  and  repelled  them. 

And  their  bones  lie  a-bleach  on  your  snows. 

Is  your  diadem,  gemmed  with  star-flowers 
From  those  far-flaming  fields  of  the  sky, 

But  the  sign  of  a  Tyrant  whose  powers 
Overthrow  and  destroy  and  defy? 

Oh!   imperious,  pitiless  regions — 

Snow-panoplied  hills  that  entice — 
Are  those  silent  impas,';able  legions 

But  guarding  a  bosom  of  ice? 

Or  is  it  the  radiant  duty 

Of  your  rapturous  heart  of  delight 
That  crimsons  with  currents  of  beauty 

The  dark  span  of  your  desolate  night? 

Through  the  long  voiceless  twilights  that  darken 

Your  virginal,  slumbering  plain. 
Do  you  dream  of  the  sunlight,  and  harken 

For  the  voice  of  the  southwind  again? 

Oh!   mysteries  never  beholden 

By  the  ages,  we  question  and  wait 
For  the  ultimate»answer  withholden 

In  the  mist-woven  mantle  of  Fate. 

By  your  star- vestured  beauty  still  haunte<l. 

In  the  wake  of  your  moons,  we  set  forth — 
By  your  perilous  silence  undaunted, 

We  follow  the  call  of  the  North! 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney  gives  right 
manly  defiance  to  the  "terrible  Kings"  in 
the  following  poem  which  has  been  selected 
from  her  book  of  verse,  called  "Happy 
Ending."  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 
These  spirited  verses  bring  with  them  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  will  no  doubt  find 
a  comfortable  berth  in  many  a  scrap-book 
beside  the  poems  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
The  Kings 
By  Louise   Imogen  Guiney 

A  man  said  unto  his  Angel: 

"  My  spirits  are  fallen  low, 
And  I  cannot  carry  this  battle: 

O  brother!  where  might  I  go? 

"The  terrible  Kings  are  on  me 

With  spears  that  are  deadly  bright. 

Against  me  so  from  the  cradle 
Do  fate  and  my  fathers  fight." 

Then  said  to  the  man  his  Angel: 

"Thou  wavering,  witless  soul, 
Back  to  the  ranks!     What  matter 

To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, 

"  As  judged  by  the  little  judges 
Who  hearken  not  well,  nor  see? 

Not  thus,  by  the  outer  issue. 
The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

"  Thy  will  is  the  sovereign  measure 

And  only  event  of  things: 
The  puniest  heart,  defying. 

Were  stronger  than  all  these  Kin^s 


A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORSFOKD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATK 

A  teaspoonf  111  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water  Inrlgor- 
atei.  Strenettiens  and  Refreshes. 
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"  Tho  out  of  the  past  they  gather, 
Mind's  Doubt,  and  Bodily  Pain, 

And  pallid  Thirst  of  the  Spirit 
That  is  kin  to  the  other  twain; 

"  And  Grief,  in  a  cloud  of  banners, 

And  ringleted  Vain  Desires. 
And  Vice,  with  spoils  upon  him 

Of  thee  and  thy  beaten  sires, — 

"  While  Kings  of  eternal  evil 

Yet  darken  the  hills  about, 
Thy  part  is  with  broken  sabre 

To  rise  on  the  last  redout; 

"  To  fear  not  sensible  failure, 

Nor  covet  the  game  at  all. 
But  fighting,  fighting,  fighting. 

Die,  driven  against  the  wall." 

We  quote  below  the  first  third  of  a  poem 
by  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  which  appears  in 
The  English  Review.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
evidently  tired  of  laisser-faire  methods  and 
/las  determined  to  tighten  the  reins  of 
authority. 

Discipline 

By  D.  H.  Lawrence 

It  is  stormy  and  rain-drops  cling  like  silver  bees  to 
the  pane. 
The  thin  sycamore  in  the  playground  is  swinging 
with  flattened  leaves; 
The  heads  of  my  boys  move  dimly  through  the  yellow 
gloom  that  stains 
The  class:   over  them  all  the  dark  net  of  my  dis- 
cipline weaves. 

It  is   no   good,   dear,    meekness  and   forbearance — I 
endured  too  long. 
I  have   pushed  my  hands  in  the  dark  loam  under 
the  flowers  of  my  soul, 
Under  the  caressing  leaves,  and  felt  where  the  roots 
were  strong 
Fixt  in  the  darkness,  grappling  for  the  deep  soil's 
little  control. 

Far  and  wide  run  the  easy  roots  that  bear  the  leaves 
of  pity. 
I'd  have  torn  them  up  had  they  borne   away   the 
patient  bulbs  of  my  hopes: 
Oh  I  tore  them  up,  tho   the  wistful  leaves  were  fra- 
grant, and  soft,  and  pretty. 
And  I  twisted  them  over  the  broken   leaves   into 
unbreakable  ropes. 


INSOMNIA 

Leads  to  Madness,  if  not  Remedied 
in  Time. 


"  Exi)eriments  satisfied  me,  some  5  years 
ago,"  writes  a  Topeka  woman,  "that  coffee 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  insomnia  from 
which  I  suffered  terribly,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  nervousness  and  acute  dyspepsia 
which  made  life  a  most  painful  thing  f  )r  me. 

'*  I  had  been  a  coffee  drinker  since  child- 
hood, and  did  not  like  to  think  that  the 
beverage  was  doing  me  all  this  harm.  But 
it  was,  and  the  time  came  when  I  had  to 
face  the  fact,  and  protect  myself.  1  therefore 
gave  up  coffee  abruptly  and  absolutely,  and 
adopted  Fostum  for  my  hot  drink  at  meals. 

"I  began  to  note  improvement  in  my 
condition  very  soon  after  1  took  on  Postum. 
The  change  proceeded  gradually,  but 
surely,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
weeks  before  I  found  myself  entirely  re- 
lieved—the nervousness  passed  away,  my 
digestive  apparatus  was  restored  to  normal 
efficiency,  and  I  began  to  sleep,  restfuUy 
and  peacefully. 

"These  happy  conditions  have  continued 
during  all  of  the  5  years,  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  I  owe  them  entirely  to  Postum, 
for  when  1  began  to  drink  it  1  ceased  to  use 
medicines."  Read  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There.'a  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  oi\e 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  ^ervu- 
ine.  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Howard   Watch 


With  the  most  modern 
Railroad  equipment — 
the  electric  locomotive — trains 
must  be  run  under  short  headway; 
time  calculated  by  seconds  rather 
than  minutes. 

The  Roads  faced  anew  problem — 
that  of  greater  accuracy  in  the  train- 
men's watches.  But  the  Howard 
Watch  was  waiting.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  this  exacting 
service.  Its  every-day  performance 
finer,  more  precise,  than  the  most 
rigid  Railroad  requirement. 


The  Time  Inspectors  of  these 
Roads  officially  approve  the  Howard 
— the  most  accurate  watch  in  the  world. 

The  American  Railway  employe  is 
a  high-grade  man.  It's  amazing  the 
things  he  has  to  know.  Two  of  his 
prominent  traits  are  pride  in  his  work 
and  respect  for  a  fine  watch.  Don't 
be  surprised  if  you  find  him  carrying 
a  hundred-and-fifty  dollar  Howard. 

A  Howard  is  always  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch— from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case 
(guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  $35.00;  to 
the  23-jewel  in  a  14k.  solid-gold  case  at 
$150.00 — is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell    you    a    HOWARD    Watch.      Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send   you  a  HOWARD  book  of 
value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

;in(l  Almanao  lor  1010  has  224  r'aEOs  witli  nian.v 
cdiort'd  platen  of  fdw  s  true  tt»  1  ifi*.  It  tells 
.ill  ai)out  chii'ketiH.  their  priceH.  theireare, 
(ii-eases  nnd  remedicB.  All  abdiit.  •»<-"')u(or«, 
tfieir  pru-es.  tincl  their  operation.  All  jthoHt 
poultry  hons(!aand  how  to  build  them.  It's  an 
'  ii<-\  elopedia  of  ohiekendoni.  Y<ni  net-d  it. 
Only  lSr.C.C..SHUEMAKK|{,HoxGOI.Kre<'vart,III 


This  Pump  Require 
No  Attention 


The  Ideal  system  of  supplying;  running  water  for 
use  in  suburban  homes  or  on  farms,  is  ;i 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  catalog  K    and  guaranteed  estimate 
Niagara  HytJraullc  Englna  Co.,  140  Nassau  St.  ,N.  Y 

Factorv;  Chester.  Ha. 


SPECIAL  BARCAtNS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR  in  fino  Oonnino  Diamnnd  Rtnes,  ladies' or  (ronllomon'8.  Tbosonro  brilliant  pcms, 
6iici:iallv  priCMl  atl.'O,  $25.  %%%,  f.'iOaiKl  %Vt.  .Send  fornnr  h^nnlitul  CatalnE  (■"ril.'iiniii'  over  l.'.llO  illuslratioiiM.  Vlmtcvor  ymi  sdect 
tlwrefrom  wo  hlmhI  on  aftproval.  If  yai  liko  it,  pay  ono-fifth  en  delivery,  b.-ilaix-o  in  8  et)ua1  n.onthly  pnvinciitK 
TlIK  OI.K  IIKI.IAIII.K  OlIKilNAf.  DIAnO.M)  I  Y.inr  cro<lit  Ih  (■■"■'I.  Our  prir.a  aro  Icivi-M  As  n  fnocl  invoalniciit 
A\l>  HAII  II  CltKIIIT  lllllSK,  I  nuthini;  i»  nafcr  than  a  r>iiiini>n.l.       It  incicasoa  in  valiio  10  to  20% 

IllOS.tCOt  Dept.  A  41,     U- toUHbiai«Ut.,Cblcago,  III.— iironeh   Btorci:    I'lltaburg,  I'a.,  antS  fib   Iioniv,  Ilo,  |  a   year. 
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O  a  property-owner  who  expects  to 
spend  this  spring  from  $40  to 
$1,000  on  a  piece  of  home  decorat- 
ing, exterior  or  interior,  our  "Dutch 
Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.R,"  though 
free,  is  worth  at  least  an  expert 
adviser's  fee — say  five  per  cent,  of 
the  expected  expenditure. 
^  We  have  one  reserved,  free,  for 
every  property- owner  who  wants 
practical,  authoritative  directions 
and  suggestions  on  the  selections 
of  harmonious  colors,  shrubbery 
arrangement  for  outside,  drapery 
and  rugs  for  interior,  and  the  prop- 
er mixing  and  use  of  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil  for  painting  various  surfaces. 
^  No  property  owner  can  afford  to 
permit  the  use  of  anything  but  the  best  in  build- 
ing or  decorating  his  home.  Arguments  for  in- 
ferior substitutes  sometimes  seem  plausible  but  in 
practice  the  genuine — the  standard — thing  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Paint  made  of  white  lead 
and  pure  linseed  oil  remains  the  reliable  paint. 
Ask  your  painter  if  this  isn't  so. 
^  Old  patrons  as  well  as  new  are  re- 
quested to  note  that  our  white  lead  is 
now  packed  in  steel  kegs,  dark  gun- 
metal  finish,  instead  of  oak  kegs  as 
heretofore.  The  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
trade  mark  is  on  the  side  of  these  new 
kegs,  as  of  the  old,  and  is  your  guaranty 
that  you  are  getting  our  pure  white  lead. 

The   Dutch    Boy    Paint   Adviser    No.   R   is    free    to    anyone 
contemplating  painting  or  decorating  of  any  kind.    Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York        Boston        Buffalo      Cincinnati        Chicago        Cleveland 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


St.  Louis 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


is  the  title  of  our  1910  catalogue.  It  is  a  book  of  200  pages  with  700 
photo  engravings  direct  from  nature,  8  superb  colored  and  duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Complete  and  thorough  m  every 
respect,  it  embodies  the  results  of  sixty  years  practical  experience. 
We  believe  it  is  the  best  we  have  ever  issued,  and  the  premier 
horticultural  publication  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy 
of  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record,  which  we  consider  oiie  of  our  most 
valuable  publications.  A  handbook  of  condensed  cultural  informat  on  of 
which  one  of  our  customers  who  has  had  an  advarice  copy,, says :  it  is  the 
most  complete,  concise  and  comprehensloe  book  of 'Is  kind. 


EVERY    EMPTY    ENVELOPE 
COUNTS   AS   CASH 


To  secure  for  our  annual  catalogue  the  largest  possible  circulation,  we  make 
the  following  unusual  offer :  To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement 
was  seen,  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps)  ^.f  J'"'  "['a."  *e  catalogue 
described  below  and  also  send  free  of  charge  our  HENDERSON  /-OL- 
LECTION  OF  SEEDS,  containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  bweet  feas; 
Giant  Fancy  Pansies,  Mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters  Mixed;  Henderson  s  Big 
Boston  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato  and  Henderson  s  Blood  Turnip  Beet  in  a  coupon 
envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  2S-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


35  S  37 
CORTLANDT  ST 
NEW  tORK  CITY 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

SIMEON  FORD  AND  PEARY  REACH  THE 
POLE 

When  Simeon  Ford,  past-master  in  the  gentle  art 
of  after-dinner  speaking,  appeared  as  toast-master  at 
a  recent  dinner  of  his  fellow  hotel-keepers  in  New 
York  City,  it  was  noted  that  he  had  shaved  ofT  his 
beard.  Instead  of  confining  his  remarks,  however, 
to  any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  he  at  once 
launched  forth  into  a  refreshingly  unscientific  dis- 
quisition upon  Polar  discovery  and  discoverers.  He 
is  reported  by  the  press  as  saying: 

The  two  chief  happenings  of  the  year  viewed  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  were  the  finding  of  the  North 
Pole  by  Commander  Peary  and  the  loss  of  a  set  of 
fine  old -vintage  whiskers  by  the  gifted  orator  who 
is  now  addressing  you.  Peary  found  his  Pole  way 
up  at  the  highest  spot  in  the  world  except  the  Clare- 
mont  restaurant.  I  found  my  pole  on  the  comer 
of  Park  Avenue  and  Forty-first  Street,  and  it  had 
red  and  white  stripes  around  it. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Peary's  achievement 
because  he  lived  at  the  Grand  Union  for  two  years 
before  sailing  and  always  paid  his  board  promptly. 
He  trained  there.  He  told  me  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture that  after  what  he  had  endured  at  our  place 
no  hardships  could  daunt  him.  That  after  the  cold 
deal  we  gave  him  the  Pole  would  seem  sultry. 

I  contributed  in  my  humble  way  toward  the  dis- 
covery. I  gave  Peary  my  best  wishes  and  a  copy 
of  that  great  work  which  contains  the  cream  of  my 
after-dinner  speeches.  Peary  used  to  read  it  to  the 
Eskimos  during  the  long  Arctic  night,  and  when  the 
spring  came  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  go  out 
and  risk  their  lives  on  the  ice  floe  providing  Peary 
would  shut  off  his  flow. 

Just  before  Peary  got  there  a  Brooklyn  gentleman 
named  Cook  discovered  the  Pole  from  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  His  eyesight  had  been 
trained,  down  at  Bradley's,  watching  the  little  ivory 
ball  drop  into  the  wrong  compartment. 

Scientists  have  demonstrated  that  at  the  time 
Cook  discovered  the  Pole  he  was  headed  for  Palm 
Beach  and  going  strong,  but  chancing  to  glance  over 
his  shoulder — his  left  shoulder — he  thought  he  saw 
something  which  smelled  like  a  Pole.  I  do  not  care 
to  take  sides  in  this  controversy,  but  would  advise 
Dr.  Cook  to  take  out  a  liberal  accident  policy  before 
hobnobbing  with  Commander  Peary.  Peary  is  a 
man  of  great  physical  strength  and  undaunted  cour- 
age. I  have  seen  him  go  right  into  a  restaurant  and 
take  a  table  by  a  window  without  even  asking  the 
head  waiter.  A  man  who  does  not  quail  before  a 
head  waiter  is  a  bird. 

THE  FIGHT    .\T   ARROYO    HONDO 

When  General  Kearny  invaded  what  is  now  New 
Mexico  in  the  course  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  placed 
Charles  Bent,  a  well-known  trapper  and  trader  as 
Governor  at  Santa  Fe.  and  then  went  on  to  Cali- 
fornia with  the  bulk  of  his  troops.  Bent  soon  heard 
rumors  of  a  revolt  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  popu- 
lation against  American  rule.  He  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State,  took  measures  for  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  on  January  19. 
1S47,  was  visiting  his  family  at  San  Fernando.  Early 
in  the  morning  a  mob  of  Pueblos  entered  the  town, 
killed  the  prefect,  who  resisted  their  attempt  to 
rescue  three  Pueblos  in  the  local  calahozo.  cut  his 
body  into  small  pieces,  and  set  out  to  kill  every 
American  in  the  settlement.  Mr.  George  B.  Grinnell 
tells  the  story  in  Forest  and  Stream  (New  York) : 

Governor  Benfs  house  was  the  first  they  visited. 
He  was  still  in  bed  when  roused  by  his  wife  on  the 
approach  of  the  mob,  and  he  at  once  sprang  up  and 
ran  to  a  window,  through  which  he  called  to  a  Mex- 
ican neighbor  to  help  him  get  through  into  his  house 
and  conceal  him.  The  Mexican  refused  his  aid  and 
replied  that  he  must  die.  Seeing  that  all  ways  of 
escape  were  blocked,  the  Governor  quietly  left  the 
window  and  returned  to  his  family.  "  He  withdrew 
into  his  room,"  writes  Mr.  Dunn,  "and  the  Indi.ans 
began  tearing  up  the  roof.  With  all  the  calmness  of 
a  noble  soul  he  stood  awaiting  his  doom.  His  wife 
brought  him  his  pistols  and  told  him  to  fight,  to 
avenge  himself,  even  if  he  must  die.     The  Indians 
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were  exposed  to  his  aim,  but  he  replied:  'No;  I  will 
not  kill  any  one  of  them;  for  the  sake  of  you,  my 
wife,  and  you,  my  children.  At  present  my  death 
is  all  these  people  wish.'  As  the  savages  poured 
into  the  room  he  appealed  to  their  manhood  and 
honor,  but  in  vain.  They  laughed  at  his  plea.  They 
told  him  they  were  about  to  kill  every  American  in 
New  Mexico  and  would  begin  with  him.  An  arrow 
followed  the  word,  another  and  another,  but  the 
mode  was  not  swift  enough.  One,  more  impatient, 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  As  he  fell,  Tomas, 
a  chief,  stept  forward,  snatched  one  of  his  pistols, 
and  shot  him  in  the  face.  They  took  his  scalp, 
stretched  it  on  a  board  with  brass  nails,  and  carried 
it  through  the  streets  in  triumph." 

Soon  after,  the  crowd  of  Mexicans  and  Pueblos, 
now  numbering  over  five  hundred,  appeared  before 
Turley's  ranch  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo.  There  were 
in  the  house  eight  white  men,  including  Americans, 
French  Canadians,  and  one  or  two  Englishmen,  with 
plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Turley  had  neg- 
lected several  warnings,  but  just  before  the  arrival 
of  the  foe  had  closed  the  gate  of  the  yard  surrovmd- 
ing  the  ranch  buildings,  and  had  made  some  prep- 
arations for  defense.  When  the  motley  host,  armed 
with  guns  and  bows  and  arrows,  came  up  they  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  house  and  the  Amer- 
icans in  it.  "To  this  summons  Turley  answered 
that  he  would  never  surrender  his  house  nor  his 
men,  and  that,  if  they  wanted  it  or  them,  they  must 
take  them.'  "  Mr.  Grinnell  goes  on  to  quote  from 
Ruxton's  account  of  the  ensuing  battle: 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  determined  upon,  the 
assailants  broke,  and  scattering,  concealed  them- 
selves under  the  cover  of  the  rocks  and  bushes  that 
surrounded  the  house. 

From  these  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon 
every  exposed  portion  of  the  building  where  they 
saw  the  Americans  preparing  for  defense. 

They,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle.  Not  a  man 
but  was  an  old  mountaineer,  and  each  had  his  trusty 
rifle  with  good  store  of  ammunition.  Wherever  one 
of  the  assailants  exposed  a  hand's  breadth  of  his 
person  there  whistled  a  ball  from  an  unerring  barrel. 
The  windows  had  been  blockaded,  loop-holes  being 
left  to  fire  through,  and  through  these  a  lively  fire 
was  maintained.  Already  several  of  the  enemy  had 
bitten  the  dust  and  parties  were  constantly  seen 
bearing  off  the  wounded  up  the  banks  of  the  Canada. 
Darkness  came  on,  and  during  the  night  a  continual 
fire  was  kept  up  on  the  miill,  while  its  defenders,  re- 
serving their  ammunition,  kept  their  posts  with  stern 
and  silent  determination.  The  night  was  spent  in 
running  balls,  cutting  patches,  and  completing  the 
defenses  of  the  building.  In  the  morning  the  fight 
was  renewed  and  it  was  found  that  the  Mexicans 
had  effected  a  lodgment  in  a  part  of  the  stables 
which  were  separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
building  and  between  which  was  an  open  space  of 
a  few  feet.  The  assailants  during  the  night  had 
sought  to  break  down  the  wall  and  thus  enter  the 
main  building,  but  the  strength  of  the  adobes  and 
logs  of  which  it  was  composed  resisted  effectually  all 
their  attempts. 

Those  in  the  stable  seemed  anxious  to  regain  the 
outside,  for  their  position  was  unavailable  as  a  means 
of  annoyance  to  the  besieged,  and  several  had  darted 
across  the  narrow  space  which  divided  it  from  the 
other  part  of  the  buildings  and  which  slightly  pro- 
jected and  behind  which  they  were  out  of  the  line 
of  fire.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  attention  of  the 
defenders  was  called  to  this  point,  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  cross,  and  who  happened  to  be  a  Pueblo 
chief,  was  dropt  on  the  instant  and  fell  dead  in  the 
center  of  the  intervening  space.  It  appeared  an 
object  to  recover  the  body,  for  an  Indian  immedi- 
ately dashed  out  to  the  fallen  chief  and  attempted 
to  drag  him  within  the  cover  of  the  wall.  The  rifle 
which  covered  the  spot  again  poured  forth  its  deadly 
contents,  and  the  Indian,  springing  into  the  air,  fell 
over  the  body  of  his  chief,  struck  to  the  heart.  An- 
other and  another  met  with  a  similar  fate,  and  at 
last  three  rushed  at  once  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing 
the  body  by  the  legs  and  head  had  already  lifted  it 
from  the  ground,  when  three  puffs  of  smoke  blew 
from  the  barricaded  window,  followed  by  the  sharp 
cracks  of  as  many  rifles,  and  the  three  daring  Indians 


PLARYS    ROUTt 
TRACtD    BY 
"IS  OWN 
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TO  FOLLOW  PEARY 

properly  in  his  North  Pole  story,  which  began  in 
the  January  number  of  Hampton's  Magazine,  you 
ought  to  have 

„     The  FLAT-GLOBE  of  the  WORLD 

and  the  Geographical  History 

Both  edited  by  Commander  Peary  himself 
Price  ({for  both),  $2.50  Postpaid 

or,  the  Flat-Globe  and  History  and  Hampton's 
Magazine  one  year  [commencing  any  month  you 
like]— all  for  $3.00. 


disc — opposite  sides 

DO  YOU  KNOW? 

THAT  the  most  easterly  point  of  Alaska  is  3, OOO  miles  west 


of  Chicago  ? 

lE^^     That  the  7nost  westerly  of  the  A  leutinn  Islands,  just  off  our  j 

Alaskan  coast,  is  2,ooo  miles  farther  west  tlian  Honelulu  ? 

WW^     THA  T  London  is  as  far  north  as  Labrador  ? 

^W^     THA  T  in  traveling  eastward  around  the  world  you  lose  a 

whole  day  f — and  just  where  you  lose  it  ? 

HgF"     THA  T  at  Panama  the  A  tlantic  Ocean  is  west  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean  ? 


If  these  questions  surprise  you 

YOU    NEED    A     FLAT-GLOBE 

There  are  hundreds  of  simple  things 
which  you  will  absorb  and  be  informed 
upon,  if  you  have  the  Flat-Globe  on  your 
wall. 

It  is  your  rfaty  to  know  something  of 
the  world  on  which  you  live. 


COMMANDER  PEARY  SAYS:  "  The  Globe  and  History  comprise  the  most  accurate  and  up-to 
date  system  of  geogrraphical  reference  in  existence,  and  at  so  low  a  price  that  everyone  should  have  them. 
They  should  be  in  every  home,  school,  office,  library  and  place  of  business." 

On  the  Globe  COMMANDER  PEARY  HAS  TRACED  WITH  HIS  OWN   PEN  his  exact  route  from 
New  York  to  the  Pole-     This  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  readers  of  his  story,  and  to  all  students. 

The     Flat- Globe 


prevents 
school  children  from  getting- 
mistaken  ideas  on  areas  and 
locations.  Many  high-school 
children  to-day  would  guess 
that  New  York  is  larger  than 
Mexico,  simply  because  they 
rarely  see  both  of  them  on  the 
same  map. 


The  Flat-Globe  is  printed  on  a  tough,  flexible,  composition-paper 
disc,  28  inches  in  diameter,  which  will  last  indefinitely. 

It  will  serve  you  better  in  most  respects  than  the  2&-inch  ball-globe 
which  takes  up  almost  as  much  room  as  a  piano,  on  which  you  can  see 
only  one  little  spot  at  once,  and  which  you  have  to  turn  upside  down 
to  look  at  countries  south  of  the  equator,  thus  distorting  the  maps. 

The  Flat-Globe  hangs  on  your  wall,  in  easy  reach,  or  it  may  be 
placed  on  a  table,  in  a  drawer,  or  on  your  lap.    It  may  even  be  rolled 
and  kept  in  a  tube.     You  can  see  an  entire  nemispherc  on  it  at 
once,  and  the  relative  positions  are  never  disturbed 

The  Geographical  History  is  a  loo-page  book  whit 
gives  all  the  world-geography  that  the  layman  will 
ever  want.     Concise  yet  comprehensive. 

This    great    work  has  been  purchased   by  the 
Wanamaker  Mail  Order  service,  and  we  have 
cut   the   subscription   price   exactly    in   half,  in 
order  to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  have  one. 

Send  us  $2.50  to-day,  and  we  will  mail  you 
the  Flat-Globe  and  Geographical  History,  post- 
paid.   Weguaiantee  safe  arrival,  and  that  you 

will  be  more  than  satisfied.    Otherwise,  return     •  -^aBP-  '-^  SB^^KK\  •'•f/       k    n 

them  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money  back.    \  ''^P^  JcfHi^Hf  ^  /       ^  **  ®^ 

We  also  have  the  Flat-Globe  mounted  on  linen    \\  "^S^'y  nign- 

so  that  it  folds  neatly,  in  a  leatherette  case,  8  x  14     ^^^  ''    y  ClaSS 

inches.        Just  the  thing  for  travelers.      Price,  post-      \^  y  . 

paid,  $3.50,  or  with  Hampton's  one  year,  $4.00.  ^'^  ^  AgCmS 

Wanted 

We  will  mail  you  a  pamphlet  giving  further  details  on  request.     However,  the  above  is  really  enough. 
You  can  make  no  mistake  in  this.    Send  m  your  order  now.  and  return  the  Flat-Globe  if  you  don't  like  it. 


Wanamaker's  International  Mail  Order  Service  sells 
merchandise  in  every  country  shown  on  the  Flat-Globe. 
It  brings  the  Great  Shop  right  to  your  door,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Tell  us  what  you  want ;  we  have  the 
correct  catalog  to  cover  it — and  it's  FREE. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Section  K  New  York 


OUR  LARGE  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  IS  NOW  READY.    SEND  FOR  IT 


^^fcT^  B   ^ITH  Cards,  circulars,   book,  news- 
Jj'XXliJ^   J»  paper.  PressSo.  LargerSlS.  Ko- 

—  wv  tary  $60.    Save  money.    Print 

^^^^^^••for others, bie  profit.  All  easy, 
J^^i'**^  rules  Hcnt.  Write  factory  for 
^^wwvw^  press cntiilog.TYPE,  i>aper.&c 
^J  W  AaTHE  PRKSS  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn 
TeHtiinoninIn  from  CustonuTH  :  A  merchant  writes 
•■  /  never  saw  a  nrinliny  press  in  mil  life  he/iire, 
printed  ynail  rirciilar  first  day."  A  pastor  writes: 
hi-tps  my  church  vnrk.  Younii  man  says  :  '  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week."     YOU  can  do    us  well,  or  better. 


but 
•It 


(Certain  coins,  stamps  and  paper   money  of  recent 
Issues  briuf?  cuorinoiis  prices.     A  New  Y'ork  collector 
paid  tlO,000  each  for  cer- 
^,  t  ^^    ^^  ^^^^         I  I'dn    coins    of    1877,   and 
SIO    000         I  others     brou^dit     UOO     to 
t"^'"''^         |.'fi;,20P.      Mr.    Castle    paid 


FOR  A  COIN 


»4,4(IU  for  ;i  stamp,  and  .Mr.| 

Ay<tr  }i:"f  *-&ii,U00  for  his 

collection.     It    laterestedl 

In  large   lefritlmate  profits  I 

Bpnd  a  stamp  for  an  lllustrat('<l  circular.      AiMrcss; 

VONBERGEN,  the  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  17   BOSTON,  MASS. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 

Seed  Caia\oj'— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.     A  book  c 
ored   plates  painted   fi;om  nature.     It   tells  the  plam  truth  about  The   Hcst  ^ 

Burpee,  Philadelphia 


written  on  a  post  card,  giv- 
ing your  own  name  and  ad- 
dress, will  bring  you  a  copy 
of  The  Leading  American 
book  of  178  pages  with  col- 
Sccds  that   Grow.     We 


have  the  Largest  Mail-order 
Seed  Trade  in  the  World  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  address  simply 
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This  is  an  Estey  Suggestion  ; 

it  wont  lead  you 

astray 


^^^^^^^^^  about 

Ihinklujht/'/^'"' 

When  you  think  right  about  a  piano,  you  will  set  musical  quality  above  every 
other  consideration. 

Tlie  endorsement  of  high-priced  musicians  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  piano. 
We  buy  only  the  materials  and  the  skill  to  make  an  equal  or  better  grade  piano  and 
save  you  the  price  of  the  musician. 

Spend  a  penny  for  a  postal  and  vs^rite  for  "The  Pocket  Estey."  Take  five 
minutes'  time  and  read  it.  It  is  a  guide  to  right  thinking  about  pianos  generally 
— with  a  few  pertinent  facts  about  Estey  Pianos.  It  isn't  a  struggle  with  super- 
latives.    The  Estey  is  a  piano  as  good  as  the  best  and  is  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

A  ddress  Depl.  H,  and  say  :  "  Please  send  me '  The  Pocket  Estey. 

Estey  Piano  Company 


New  York  City 


Sixty  years  of  honor  in 
musical  instrument  making. 


Ihinkffijht^^ 


REEKS 

GARDEN  BOOK 

Best  Aid  to 
Successful 
Gardening 


256  ^jages  of  practical 
gardening  information.  8 
beautiful  color  and  duo- 
tone  plates.  Special  cult- 
ural notes  on  How  to 
Grow  Flowers  from  Seed; 
^  How    to    Grow    Asters, 

Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Roses,  etc.  Tells  clearly  how  to  grow  hne  vege- 
tables. Lists  1,200  varieties  of  flower  seeds, 
2,000  kinds  of  plants,  and  600  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, besides  numerons  hardy  shrubs,  climbing 
plants,  small  fruits,  water  lilies,  etc.,  etc. 
Mailedfree  to  anyone  mentioning  this publicaiioH. 


GIANT  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS 

These  are  the  arist<">crats  of  the  Sweet  Pea  family 
and  are  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  eomnion  kinds. 
Flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  with  wavy  petals  and 
usually  born.*  four  to  a  spray 

Ail  colors  mixed,  10  cts.  per  pkt.,  15  eti.  per  o«. 
••  (lurdeii  Hook"  free  «llh  each  order. 


HENRY  A. 

714  Chestnut  St. 


DREER 

Philadelphia 


ESBTEl'S 


JS2^ 


One  Inch 
Twice  Daily 

Fifteen  feet  of 
cream  in  each  tube. 
Used  properly  — 

Lasts  3  Months 

Economical 

Ef  f i  cient 

Delicious 

Comes    out    a    Ribbon 

Lies   Flat  on    the    Brush 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dept.  Y,  55  John  St..    N.Y. 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

tlieiii,  but  the  result  is  the  U-st  known  ham. 

Forest  Home  Farm 


Takes  a   year  to 

eure      and       age 

'2')C  per  Ih. .  any  size. 

Purcellville,  Virginia 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  nii<I  Estimator  Vuriiisbed 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  INC.,  Bronze  Foundry,  556 
West  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  for  our  maga- 
zine "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,"  illustrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

without  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institutioa  of  magnitude  ia  the  UniteH 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  otht-r 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  t>y  a 
physician  of  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  compute  information  address 
Berluhiri  Hillf  Sanatorium,  North  Adami,  Massachnietti 


added  their  number  to  the  pile  of  corpses  which  now 
covered  the  body  of  the  dead  chief. 

As  yet  the  besieged  had  met  with  no  casualties, 
but  after  the  fall  of  the  seven  Indians  in  the  manner 
above  described,  the  whole  body  of  assailants  with 
a  shout  of  rage  poured  in  a  rattling  volley  and  two 
of  the  defenders  of  the  mill  fell  mortally  wounded. 
One  shot  through  the  loins  suffered  great  agony  and 
was  removed  to  the  still-house,  where  he  was  laid 
upon  a  large  pile  of  grain,  as  being  the  softest  bed  to 
be  found. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  assailants  renewed 
the  attack  more  fiercely  than  before,  their  balHed  at- 
tempts adding  to  their  furious  rage.  The  little  gar- 
rison bravely  stood  to  the  defense  of  the  mill,  never 
throwing  away  a  shot,  but  firing  coolly  and  only 
when  a  fair  mark  was  presented  to  their  unerring 
aim.  Their  ammunition,  however,  was  fast  failing, 
and  to  add  to  the  danger  of  their  situation  the  enemy 
set  fire  to  the  mill,  which  blazed  fiercely  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  whole  building.  Twice  they 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  flames,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  being  thus  occupied,  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians  charged  into  the  corral,  which  was  full 
of  hogs  and  sheep  and  vented  their  cowardly  rage 
upon  the  animals,  spearing  and  shooting  all  that 
came  in  their  way.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the 
flames  extinguished  in  one  place  than  they  broke 
out  more  fiercely  in  another,  and  as  a  successful  de- 
fense was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
assailants  increased  every  moment,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  by  the  survivors  of  the  little  garrison,  when 
it  was  determined,  as  soon  as  night  approached,  that 
every  one  should  attempt  to  escape  as  best  he  might, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  defense  of  the  mill  was  to 
be  continued. 

Just  at  dusk,  Albert  and  another  man  ran  to  the 
wicket  gate,  which  opened  into  a  kind  of  inclosed 
space  and  in  which  was  a  number  of  armed  Mexi- 
cans. They  both  rushed  out  at  the  same  moment, 
discharging  their  rifles  full  in  the  faces  of  the  crowd 
Albert  in  the  confusion  threw  himself  under  the  fence 
whence  he  saw  his  companion  shot  down  immedi 
ately  and  heard  his  cries  for  mercy  mingled  with 
shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish  as  the  cowards  pierced 
him  with  knives  and  lances.  Lying  without  motion 
under  the  fence,  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark  he  crept 
over  the  logs  and  ran  up  the  mountain,  traveled  day 
and  night,  and  scarcely  stopping  or  resting  reached 
the  Greenhorn  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Turley  himself  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  mill 
and  in  reaching  the  mountain  unseen.  Here  he  met 
a  Mexican  mounted  on  a  horse  who  had  been  a  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  unfortunate  man  for  many 
years.  To  this  man  Turley  offered  his  watch  (which 
was  treble  its  worth)  for  the  use  of  his  horse,  but 
was  refused.  The  inhuman  wretch,  however,  af- 
fected pity  and  commiseration  for  the  fugitive,  and 
advised  him  to  go  to  a  certain  place  where  he  would 
bring  or  send  him  assistance,  but  on  reaching  the 
mill,  which  was  now  a  mass  of  fire,  he  immediately 
informed  the  Mexicans  of  his  place  of  concealment, 
whither  a  large  party  instantly  proceeded  and  shot 
him  to  death. 

Two  others  escaped  and  reached  Santa  Fe  in  safety. 
The  mill  and  Turley's  house  were  sacked  and  all  his 
hard-earned  savings,  which  were  considerable  and 
concealed  in  gold  about  the  house,  were  discovered 
and,  of  course,  seized  upon  by  the  victorious  Mex- 
icans. 

The  Indians,  however,  a  few  days  after  met  with 
a  severe  retribution.  The  troops  marched  out  of 
Santa  F6,  attacked  their  pueblo  and  leveled  it  to  the 
ground,  killing  many  hundreds  of  its  defenders  and 
taking  many  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  hanged. 


A  Sure  Cure. — The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we 
learn.  The  doctors  have  now  discovered  that  the 
removal  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  appendix  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  years  will  "ward  off  old  age." 
This  sounds  highly  probable,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  removing  the  head. — The  Standard. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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.4.  Chaste  Compliment. — ^The  late  Chief  Justice 
Chase  was  noted  for  his  gallantry.  While  on  a  visit 
to  the  South,  shortly  after  the  war,  he  was  introduced 
to  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  prided  herself  upon 
her  devotion  to  the  "lost  cause."  Anxious  that  the 
chief  justice  should  know  her  sentiments,  she  re- 
marked, as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  "  Mr.  Chase, 
you  see  before  you  a  rebel  who  has  not  been 
reconstructed." 

"Madam,"  he  replied  with  a  profound  bow,  "re- 
construction in  your  case  would  be  blasphemous." 
— Everybody' s  l^tagazine. 


Britain's  Defense. — The  German  chief  of  staff 
shook  his  head. 

"  No."  he  replied  to  the  brilliant  assemblage  about 
the  council  table,  "we  are  not  prepared  to  invade 
England." 

The  veteran  General  Kleinerschnapps  looked 
amazed. 

"  But  we  ha\-e  the  fleet! "  he  cried. 

"  Yes." 

"And  the  grand  army." 

"Yes." 

"  And  the  submarines  and  the  airships?" 

"True." 

"  We  know  that  the  British  fleet  is  scattered  and  the 
army  unprepared.    Why  should  we  hesitate?" 

"You  forget  the  suffragettes,"  said  the  chief  of 
staff  coldly. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


An  Obstruction. — The  Judge — "Did  you  arrest 
this  chauffeur  for  speeding?" 

The  Policeman — "No,  yer  honor;  I  pulled  'im 
m  fer  obstructin'  th'  road;  he  was  goin'  30  miles  an 
hour,  an'  he  was  complained  about  by  them  that  v/as 
riding  at  th'  regular  rate." — Chicago  News. 


The    Piece    de    Resistance. — "  Did  the — ah — 

prisonah  offer  any — ah — resistance?" 

"Only  a  .shilling,  your  wushup,  and  I  wouldn't 
take  it."— .'Vf.  A.  P. 

A  Vain  Hope. — "There  is  one  thing  which  the  in- 
surgents in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton needn't  try  with  any  hope  of  success." 

"What  is  that?" 

"To  seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  Cannon's 
mouth." — Baltimore  American. 

The  Cowardly  Kind. — "  When  I  arose  to  speak," 
related  a  martyred  statesman,  "some  one  hurled  a 
base,  cowardly  egg  at  me  and  it  struck  me  in  the 
chest." 

"And  what  kind  of  an  egg  might  that  be?"  asked 
a  fresh  young  man. 

"A  base,  cowardly  egg."  explained  the  statesman, 
"is  one  that  hits  you  and  then  runs." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Too  I>ate! — Landlady  (to  lodger) — "Are  you  in 
the  bath,  sir?" 

VoicB  (between  splashes) — "Yes.  What  d'you 
want  ? " 

Landlady — "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  had  it  fresh 
painted  inside  last  night,  sir,  and  it  won't  be  dry  for 
two  or  three  days!" — Punch. 


Pears' 

Everyone  admires  a  clear 
complexion.  It's  an  open 
secret  that  Pears'  Soap 
has  brought  the  glow  of 
health  to  millions  of  fair 
faces. 

Sold  in  America  and  every  other  country. 


Among  the 
Worthiest  of 
All  Tributes 


is  the  selection  of  a 
casket  of    adequate 
quality  and  character. 

That  those  who  are  called 

upon  for  funeral  arrangements 

may    more    readily    obtain    the 

highest  possible  quality  that  means 

permit,  examples  of  NATIONAL 

Caskets  are  illustrated  and  described. 

The    African     Mahogany     Casket    here 
shown  is  of  the  most  substantial  making,  pos- 
sible to  attain.  For  simple  but  impressive  beauty, 
no  design  surpasses  it.      It  is  not  extravagant  in 
cost,  yet  fully  befitting  burials  of  highest  circumstance. 

^HE  thoroughness  of  National  quality  and  construction  is 
as  well  demonstrated  in  the  Cloth  Covered  Caskets 
as  in  those  of  Hardwood  finish. 
TRADrMARK.  The   partial  illustration   here    is  of  the  Orient 

Casket,  a  notable  and  famous  design  by  this  Company.       The 
structure  is   of  the  finest  Mahogany,  covered  with  the  richest 
broadcloth.      Almost  severe  in  design,  it  is  yet  vvonderfully 
expressive  and  idealistic.      Though  costing  well  within  the 
means  of  most,  its  character  has  led  to  its  selection  for 
the  burials  of  many  famous  men  and  women. 

Twenty -three   showrooms   are    maintained   in 
principal  cities,  where    caskets  suitable    to  any 
burial  are  shown,  for  the  convenience  of  pur- 
chasers and  funeral  directors. 
Wriufor  booklet  "  THE  NATIONAL  BRONZE "- 

Jcicrlplice  of  the  Indeslruclible.    ever-endurwg  National 
Bronze  Casket.  With  a  most  interest!' g  hstory  of  this 
tponderful,  eternal  metal. 

NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices.  10  IV.  29thSt..NewYork 
Albany;     Allegheny;      Baltimore;     Botlon; 
Brooklyn:    Buffalo;   Chicago;    Ea»l  Cam- 
bridge ;  Harlem ;  Hoboken  ;  Indianapoli* ; 
Louiiville;    Nashville;     New     H"": 
New  York  City;     Oneida;    Phila- 
delphia; Pitt»bnrg;  Rochester; 
Scranlon  ;  Syracuse ;  Washington ; 
Williamsbarg. 

We  Sell  Only  Throueh 

Funeral  Director* 


-^^mm^ 


GENUINE  RED  CEDAR 

WINDOW  SEAT 


No.  58.     Only  $22.50 
Sent  on  IS  Days'  Approval— PREPAID  ! 

\Vc  will  Hnnd  tliis  )i;iiuls"ti)r  Clu-st  to  vou  on  a  cuaraiitre  tliat  it  is 
Moth,  Dual  and  Uanip  Piiiol.  If,  afti-r  15  days,  you  fliid  any  dis- 
crepancy in  our  rojjrcscntations,  send  it  \mck.  wo  will  pay  lln- 
return  charircs,  This  C'tiosfc  is  licayily  bound  wiUt  copjicr  Ijaiids 
studded  with  old-fashioned  copper  rivets,  fitti*fl  witli  stronir  l"ck 
and  brass  castors.  It  is  an  ornament  to  any  home,  and  a  neeesnity 
for  the  protection  of  furs.  Bowns.  hats.  etc.  WUITK  TOUAY  fir 
OI'R  COMPI-ETE  CATAU)0  SHOWINO  VARIOUS  STYI.KS  AM)  DK- 
SKiNS  OF  RKD  CEDAR  CUKSTS        THKY  AKK  AM,  (lirARA.NTKKl). 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.      Dept.  24.    Statesville,  N.  C. 


"Yale"  Revoivliia 
Gioakanii  Hat  Tree 

The  most  serviceable  device  of 
the  kind  made.  It  takes  up  very 
small  space,  accommodates  a 
dozen  cloaks,  six  hats  and  um- 
brellas. Madeentirely  of  Metal, 
Polished  Old  Copper  Finish, 
height  6  feet,  hook  lenpth  iil-i 
inches.  Head-piece  revolves, 
making  it  easy  to  use  all  hooks. 

The  "  V.ile  "  is  un equaled  for 
l'li\>ieians'  and  Dentists'  Receptit>n 
Itt'iiMis.  Banks.  Clubs.  Offices,  etc. 
n.iirt  delay,     order   to-day  —  price. 

iipl.ti-.    j:i  50.     M<jneu   back  if 

tint  satittfifft. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO. 

S.'l.'  IMnnufacturers  ami  Dislribitt^^rf 
IIm;  Ashland  lllorli,  Chlraitn,  III. 
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6»/o  for  22  Years 

A-R-E  6%  Gold  Bonds 


Based  on  the  Stable  and  Certain 

Earning  Power  of  New  York 

Real  Estate 

^ELECTED  New  York  real  estate  is  the 
<i^  soundest  investment  basis  known,  its 
supreme  advantage  over  other  forms  of  se- 
curity lies  in  its  stable  and  certain  earning 
power.  Behind  it  are  permanent  forces  of 
growth  that  £ire  making  a  great  world  city. 
The  business  of  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company  is  the  ownership  of  this 
selected  New  York  real  estate.  Behind  its 
time-tried,  panic-tested  investment  plan  are 
22  years  of  real  estate  experience  and  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  land  for  home 
and  business  use. 

3^0R  twenty-two  years  this  Company 
^  has  operated  with  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess in  the  New  York  real  estate  field. 

For  22  years  this  Company  has  paid  (:>% 
on  its  due  date  to  thousands  of  investors — 
nearly  $4,000,000  in  principal  and  interest. 

For  22  years  the  conduct  of  its  business 
has  been  a  matter  of  public  record — its 
land  values  soundly  appraised — its  titles 
guaranteed — its  figures  certified  to  by  recog- 
nized authorities. 

For  22  years  its  Bonds  have  offered  to 
conservative  investors  the  three  essentials  of 
cm  ideal  investment:  Highest  Interest  Re- 
turn, Cash  Realiz ability,  and  Utmost 
Safely. 

f^p'HE  nature  of  this  Company's  business,  its 
'Sk  valuable  holdings,  its  financial  standing,  its 
twenty-two  years  of  ^SCessful  operation,  its 
efficient  management,  its  unlimited  field  for  invest- 
ment—all constitute  a  sound  basis  for  investment  in 
its  Bonds — issued  in  these  two  forms : 

6^  tOUPON  BONDS 

For  thosi  who  wish  to  invest  $100  or  more. 
For  Income  Earning,  paying  interest  semi- 
annaally  by  coupons. 

'6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  save  $25  or  more  a  year. 
For  Income  Saving,  purchasable  by  instalment 
payments  carrying  libereu  surrender  privileges. 

The  fullest  information,  including  map  of  New  York 
City  showing  location  of  properties,  free,  on  request. 

aimcrican  llteal  estate  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,763,111.16 
Founded  1888  Assets,  $11,851,866,07 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  BIdg.,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


^' 


NOT  354%,  4% 
or  VA%  BUT 


5% 


Is   the   rate   of   earnintrs    paid    on    all    iiioney  from    the    day 
placed  with  the   INDUSTRIAL   until   the   day  withdrawn. 
Ill  seventeen  years  of  existence  we  have  never  paid  less  and  have 
gained    continually    in    strength.      There    are    no   arbitrarily 
fixed  "dividend   days"    and  your  funds  are  safeguarded   by 
mortgages  on  the  best  of  New  York  City 
and    suijiirban   real  estate,    as  well   as 
tlie  entire    resources   of   the  Company 
having 
Assets  of  over  82,000,000 
Surplai  and  Proflti,  9150,000 
Under  ■■perrliloB  of  New  York  Bftak* 
inr  Department  oor  record  !•  open  t« 
pabl't  •lamination  In  their  filei«  m\%% 
nt  onr  plaee  of  biiilaelt. 

Write  for  Booklet 
INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     CO. 

9  Timet  Boildiat,  Broadway  A  42d  St..  New  York  City 


Losing  his  Nerve. — 'Bus  Driver— "  Ain't  yer 
satisfied  with  runnin'  over  people?  Yer  wants  to  run 
over  the  'osses  now!" 

Taxi  Driver  (indignantly) — "I  haven't  run  over 
anybody  for  a  long  time." 

'Bus  Driver — "What!  Are  yer  gittin'  nervous?" 
—  London  Opinion. 


More  to  the  Point. — Mr.  Golding — "So  you 
want  to  marry  my  daughter.  Do  yovi  think  that  you 
can  support  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed?" 

Jack  Winsome — "No,  sir,  but  I  can  support  her 
in  a  good  deal  better  style  than  you  lived  in  the  first 
five  years  after  you  were  married." — Somerville 
Journal. 

Malcing  it  Homelilte. — Hotel  Keeper  (to 
Arctic  E.xplorer) — "Shall  1  have  some  ice  put  in  your 
bed?" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

A  Blessing  in  Disguise. — Mrs.  Post  (looking  up 
from  paper) — "Here's  sad  news!  It  seems  a  Mrs. 
Bloodgood,  who  had  just  engaged  our  old  cook,  Delia 
Dolan,  was  run  down  and  killed  by  an  automobile  on 
her  way  home  from  the  intelligence  office." ' 

Post — "She  had  a  narrow  escape  from  Delia." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

Her  Hired  Help. — At  Cumberland.  Maryland,  the 
colored  servants,  as  a  rule,  go  to  their  own  homes  at 
night.  The  cook  in  the  family  of  the  Episcopalian 
clergytnan  not  only  does  this,  but  of  late  has  fre- 
quently arrived  at  the  rectory  too  late  to  cook 
breakfast.  Hence  her  mistress  lately  told  her  that 
for  each  breakfast  missed  there  should  be  a  reduction 
in  her  weekly  wages.  Dinah  passively  assented  to 
this,  but  next  day  the  mistress  heard  the  maid  next 
door  say  to  her: 

"  'Pears  to  me  you  get  to  work  mighty  late." 
"  I  get  to  work  when  I  gets  ready,"  was  the  reply. 
"How  you  manage  'bout  de  brekfus?" 
"Oh,    I   pays   de   missus   to   cook   de   brekfus." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


At  the  Baths. — Robust  Old  Gentleman  (to 
sick  lady) — "When  I  came  here  first,  I  hadn't 
strength  to  utter  a  word,. I  had  scarcely  a  hair  on  my 
head.  I  couldn't  walk  across  the  room,  and  had  to  be 
lifted  from  my  bed." 

Sick  Lady — "  You  give  me  hope,  kind  sir.  How 
were  you  cured?" 

Robust  Old  Gentleman — "I  was  born  here."  — 
Rirc. 


Are  You  Interested  in  a  Home? 

If  so,  let  us  present  you  with  a  copy  of 

"18  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES" 


Giving  exteriors  and  floor  plans  of  18  Craftsman  houses 
costing  to  build  from  *3.500  to  $9,000  ;  also 

"  THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE," 

an  interesting  32-page  booklet. 

These  books  are  both  beautifulLv  printed  in  sepia 
double-tone  ink  on  tinted  paper,  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  to  interest  you  iu  the  Craftsman 
Idea  in  general,  and  our  Special  Offer  in  particular. 

The  Craftsman  Idea  means  better  homes  at  a  lower 
cost.  Craftsman  houses  are  homes  in  which  money 
usually  spent  for  useless  partitions  and  ornaments  has 
been  applied  to  more  substantial  construction,  hard- 
wood interiors,  built-in  features  and  other  things  that 
make  for  more  permanent  satisfaction. 

Such  homes  are  the  reward  of  intelligent  thinking  on 
the  subject.  Moat  people  are  willing  to  do  the  ttiinking, 
but  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  This  is  made  simple 
by  reading  THE  CKAFTSMAN  Magazineand  "CKAFTS- 
MAN  HOMES." 

To  introduce  them  to  a  wider  public,  we  are  making 
the  following  Limited  Special  Offer  : 


Both  for 
$3.75 


The  Craftsman,  for  a  year,  $3 
"Craftsman  Homes,"      -      $2 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY,   THE  CRAFTSMAN 
Room  101,  41  West  34th  St.  New  York 
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An  easy  solu- 

tion  of  your 

chimney  and  fire-place 

troubles  is  to  install  the 

Sturtevant 

"Ready-to-Run" 

Mechanical  Draft 

Standard  Residence  size 
price,  $35,  delivered 

This  little  blower  is  set  in 

1  the  attic,  connects  with  the 

chimney,  and  is  operated  by 

a  button,    connecting    with 

i;  electric   light   current.      It 

I  creates   a   chimney   suction 

J  below,  and  makes  fire-places 

and  furnaces  burn  absolutely 

satisfactorily.      Any   handy 

t    man  can  install  it. 

,  (• 

Fully  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  by  mail  or  through 
.  any  hardware  or  elec- 
trical   dealer.       State 
voltage  and  current. 

Booklet  G.  Sent  Free 

on  request. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Foremost  Maimers   of  Blowing 
and  \'cntilating  Apparatus 


Why  is  the  Comptometer 

the  invariable 
choice  of  ex- 
perience-taught 
and  discriminat- 
ing bookkeep- 
ers, bill  clerks 
and  account- 
ants.' 

Because  of  its  ease  of.  operation  —  a  simple 
key-touch  of  a  few  ounces.  There  is  not  a 
seven-pound  lever-pull  after  depressing  the 
keys. 

Because  of  its  most  wonderful  adaptation 
to  all  adding,  multiplying,  dividing  and  sub- 
tracting.     Its  speed  is  unlimited. 

Because  it  is  the  only  adding  machine  that 
will  figure  chain  discount,  extend  and  check 
bills,   payroll  and  costs. 

Because  its  compactness  makes  it  most  con- 
venient for  book  additions.  It  easily  saves 
from  1/2  to  5/6  of  the  time  on  any  class  of 
figuring. 

We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  customers  who 
once  doubted  this.  Ask  them  about  their  re- 
duced expenses,  also  why  they  continue  to 
place  unsolicited  repea.  orders. 

Why  not  let  us  send  you  one  on  free  trial, 
prepaid,  U.  S.  or  Canada  ?  Or  send  you  a  book 
about  it. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 

1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  Want  to  Hear  from  One  Thousand  Business  and 
Professional  Men  of  Means  Who  Live  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,   Baltimore,   Pittsburg  or  Washington 

Men  to  whom  life  is  a  serious  proposition  but  who  realize  that  to  make  the  most  of  it  and  of  themselves  their  scheme  of  living  must 
provide  a  fair  amount  of  safe  and  sane  recreation — 

Men  who  do  not  care  to  seek  this  recreation  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  or  in  places  difficult  of  access  but  who  do  want  to  get  away  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  homes  once  in  a  while — 

Men  to  whom  the  fevered  activities  of  the  fashionable  watering  places  and  resorts  do  not  appeal  but  who  do  like  to  run  away  from  the 
daily  grind  for  a  few  days'  golfing  or  other  sport  of  the  kind  with  other  red-blooded  gentlemen — 

Men  who  fail  to  see  the  fun  in  taking  vacations  which  are  filled  with  discomfort  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  modem  conveniences  but 
who  would  like,  once  or  twice  a  year  at  least,  to  get  out  where  the  air  is  pure,  the  water  free  from   pollution  and  the  food  wholesome — 

Men  who  are  not  in  love  with  the  wholesale  butchery  practiced  on  hunting  preserves  and  who  do  not  like  fishing  well  enough  to 
make  it  their  sole  interest  for  days  at  a  time  but  who  would  like  to  hunt  and  fish  in  a  mild  way  for  a  few  days  now  and  then,  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable — 

Such  Men  as  Can  Be   Interested   in   a   Great   Outdoor 
Recreation  Club,  an  Ideal  Location  for  which  I  know  of 


This  place  I  first  heard  of  last  fall,  and  the  man  who  told  me  of  it 
described  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  determined  to  see  it.  I  visited  it,  and  since 
then  I  had  some  of  my  friends  go  to  see  it. 

They  join  me  in  the  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  ideal  for  the  purposes  I 
have  hinted  at  in  the  above,  and  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  let  it  be  used  for 
other  than  those  or  related  uses. 

The  owners  of  the  property  had  planned  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise  but  at 
my  earnest  solicitation  they  have  agreed  to  keep  it  off  the  marlcet  long 
enough  for  me  to  see  if  my  idea  has  any  appeal  to  the  class  of  men  who 
would  have  to  be  interested  to  make  the  enterprise  a  go. 

It  would  require  the  co-operation  of  from  500  to  1000  men,  each  of  whom 
would  involve  himself  to  the  extent  of  from  $500  to  $1000  to  acquire  the  pro- 
perty and  properly  equip  it  as  a  Recreation  Club  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested,  with  adequate  buildings,  facilities,  service,  etc. 


I  am  permitted  at  this  time  to  disclose  only  this  much  as  to  the  property- 
It  is  less  than  seven  hours  from  any  of  the  cities  named  above  and  very  much 
nearer  to  some  of  them.  A  beautiful  stream  flows  through  it  for  miles  and 
is  fed  by  mountain  brooks.  While  within  half  an  hour  by  automobile  of  a 
trunk  line  railroad,  it  is  primitive  and  wild,  with  a  vast  beauty  that  will 
appeal  to  any  lover  of  nature. 

Is  there  a  place  for  such  a  club  as  I  have  suggested,  with  the  necessary 
modifications  of  plan  to  make  it  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  a  member- 
ship composed  of  the  men  to  whom  this  is  addressed  ?  Are  you  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  care  to  know  more  about  the  details  ?  Write  me 
just  what  you  think  of  the  idea,  please,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  I  will  consider 
your  letter  as  strictly  confidential.  In  order  to  induce  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty to  longer  withhold  it,  from  sale  otherwise,  I  must  show  them  that  others 
are  interested  in  the  purposes  for  which  I  consider  it  so  admirably  adapted. 


JEFFERSON  THOMAS,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
THE  McFARLAND  PUBLICITY  SERVICE  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


ms  Position. — "How  iss  your  boy  Fritz  getting 
along  in  der  college?" 

"  Ach!  He  is  halfback  in  der  football  team  and  all 
der  way  back  in  his  studies." — Boston  Globe. 


One  Tiling  at  a  Time. — "  Look  here,  doctor,  how 
much  are  you  going  to  charge  me  for  this  operation? 

"  Oh,  you've  got  enough  to  worry  you  now,  with- 
out facing  that." — Life. 


Same  Old  Story. — "  How  shall  I  break  the  news  to 
my  parents  that  I  have  failed  in  my  exams?  " 

"Merely  telegraph  them:  'Examination  over. 
Nothing  new  !  '  " — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Destructive  Theology. — At  a  chapel  in  York- 
shire the  pulpit  was  occupied  one  Sunday  morning  by 
a  minister  from  a  neighboring  town.  A  few  days 
later  the  preacher  received  a  copy  of  the  local  weekly 
paper,  and  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  following 

item:     "The   Rev.   —  supplied   the   pulpit  at  the 

Congregational  church  last  Sunday,  and  the  church 
will  now  be  closed  three  weeks  for  repairs." — London 
Daily  News. 


The  Political  Romance. — "Our  friend,  the  al- 
derman, has  had  quite  a  number  of  political  love 
affairs." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"First  he  flirted  with  both  factions,  then  he  won 
a  nomination,  wooed  fame,  and  now  he  is  courting 
an  investigation." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

January  19. — The  Cheragan  Palace,  Constantinople, 
where  the  Turkish  Parliament  held  its  sessions, 
is  burned. 

January  20. — It  is  reported  that  Japan  has  notified 
China  that  neither  Japan  nor  Russia  will  agree 
to  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  regarding  the  Man- 
churian  railways. 


Domestic 

Washington 

January  15. — The  National  Anti-Food-Trust  League 
is  organized  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  by  means  of  boycott. 

January  17  —  The  House  passes  a  bill  granting 
separate  Statehood  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

President  Taft  makes  the  opening  address  at  the 
National  Civic  Federation  Convention. 

Representative    Mondell    introduces    two    of    the 
President's  conservation  measures  in  the  House. 

January  18. — The  President's  conservation  bills 
and  a  bill  for  the  government  of  Alaska  are  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 
President  Taft  issues  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  the  nations  entitled  to  the  minimum  rates 
of  the  Payne  Tariff  are  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Turkey,  and  Switzerland. 

January   19.— The   House   passes  a  bill   abolishing 
the  Lighthouse  Board. 
The  National  Civic  Federation  closes  its  sessions, 
having  recommended   uniformity  in   State   legis- 
lation on  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation. 

January  20. — The  second  conference  of  Governors 
adjourns. 

General 

January  16. — At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  the 
interests  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement, 
$725,000  is  pledged  for  foreign  missions  in  1910. 

January    17. — The   Shoshone   Dam,   the  highest   in 
the  world,  is  completed  at  Cody,  Wyo. 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  announces  that  he 

will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term. 
A  movement  is  started  in  Cleveland  to  refrain  from 
eating  meat  tor  thirty  days  or  longer  in  order  to 
force  prices  down. 

January  18. — At  Los  Angeles.  Louis  Paulhan  flies 
47i  miles  across  country  in  less  than  ()j  minutes. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  publishes  charges  of 
bribery  made  against  Jotham   V.   Allds,   Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  New  York  State  Senate. 

January   19. — The   Southern   Health   Conference   is 
organized    at    Atlanta   to    fight    the    Hookworm 
disease. 
Paulhan   makes  several  long  flights  with  passen- 
gers at  Los  Angeles. 


Why  Not  You?! 

The  greatest  architects  are  specifying  Con- 
crete construction.  The  most  astute  investors 
are  building  apartments  and  offices  with  it. 
The  most  intelligent  farmers  find  it  profitable 
for  every  building.  The  millionaire  builds 
his  mansion  and  embellishes  his  estate  with  it. 
The  man  with  a  limited  income  lives  in  a 
Concrete  cottage. 

Concrete  is  artistic,  inexpensive  and  inde- 
structible. The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost, 
but  be  sure  that  the  Concrete  is  made  of 


fd(l0n 


PORTLAND    <^^  CEMENT 

'         *'**  Send  for  booklet 

of  valuable  infor- 
mation— and  be 
convinced  that 
you  can't  afford 
to  use  anything 
else  in  building. 
Or  consult  our 
expert  engineer. 
Both  booklet  and  advice  cost  you  nothing 
Address  Depi.  W. 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Prcideni 
THE  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York 
LAWRENCE   PORTLAND   CEMENT  CO. 

Philadelphia  


Our  readers  are  asked  to  montlon  The  Literarv  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Everyone  Knows 

That  SOME  Bonds 

Are  Safe 

Because  of  this  the  demand  is  large  and 
the  yield  small. 

We  deal  in  bonds  of  this  character. 

The  real  value  of  certain  other  bonds  is 
actually  known  to  but  few.  although  anyone 
can  investigate  and  be  convinced. 

Because  of  this  the  demand  is  small,  and 
because  the  demand  is  small,  the  yield  is 
large,  while  the  absolute  security  is  equal. 

We  do  not  reconomend  bonds  of  this  class 
until  we  have  made  thorough  investigation 
and  have  an  intimate  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  conditions. 

The  result  of  this  research  is  at  your 
disposal. 

Inquiry  invited. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  D-4I . 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

Bankers 


NEW  YORK:  49  Wall  St. 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St. 


PHILADELPHIA:  UZ9  Chestnut  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  California  St. 


Odd  Lots  of  Stock 

For  Cash  or  On  Margin 

We  buy  and  sell  for  CASH  any 
quantity  of  stock  FROM  ONE 
SHARE  UPWARDS.  When  pur- 
chased, we  have  certificates  recorded 
in  your  name  and  deliver  them  to 
you  by  messenger  or  registered  mail. 
When  sold,  we  remit  the  proceeds 
promptly. 

We  carry  ON  MARGIN  any 
quantity  of  stock  FROM  TEN 
SHARES  UPWARDS,  for  either 
long  or  short  account.  Our  margin 
requirements  are  such  as  conserva- 
tism demands}  our  interest  rates 
are  fair. 

Send  for  "Odd  Lot  Circular 44. ' ' 

John  Muir  &  Co., 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


PRICES    STILL  HIGHER 

The  tendency  of  commodity  prices  to 
rise  still  higher  is  shown  in  tables  compiled 
for  Bradstreet's  for  January  i  of  this  year. 
The  index  number  for  that  date  was 
$9.2310,  which  establishes  "a  new  high 
record."  This  number  surpasses  the  pre- 
vious high  record  of  9.1293,  registered  on 
March  i ,  1 90 7 ,  by  i .  i  per  cent.  It  reflects  a 
gain  over  January  I,  1909,  of  1 1.7  per  cent., 
"which  means  that  the  prices  of  ninety-six 
articles,  sold  at  wholesale  and  figured  on 
a  per-pound  basis,  rose  approximately  97 
cents  within  a  year's  time."  In  the  Lon- 
don Economist  it  is  shown  that  these  high 
prices  are  not  confined  to  America,  the 
inde.x  number  for  Great  Britain  indicating 
an  advance  of  9  per  cent,  within  a  similar 
period. 

As  compared  wth  the  low  point  touched 
in  this  country  on  June  i,  1908,  the  index 
number  for  January  i  of  this  year  shows 
an  increase  of  19.5  per  cent.,  while  over 
January  r,  1908,  the  gain  is  11.2  per  cent. 
When  a  comparison  is  made  with  January 
I,  1907,  which  also  was  a  time  of  ascending 
prices,  the  gain  is  found  to  be  only  3.5. 
Going  further  back,  the  gain  over  January 
I,  1906,  was  10.8  per  cent.  Over  the  same 
date  in  1905  the  gain  was  14.2  per  cent.,  and 
over  the  same  date  in  1904,  15.5  per  cent. 

The  lowest  point  for  commodity  prices, 
of  which  records  exist,  was  reached  on  July 
I,  1896.  The  index  number  then  was 
5. 1 7 19.  A  comparison  with  that  index 
number  shows  that  on  January  i  of  this 
year  there  had  been  an  advance  of  more 
than  61  per  cent.  Bradstreet's,  however, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  inter- 
val, "standards  of  living  and  a  variety  of 
other  conditions  have  changed,"  and  that 
that  time  was  a  period  of  "economic  inertia 
when  the  price  situation  was  not  only 
profitless,  but  ruinous  as  well."  In  a  table 
showing  the  various  commodities,  the 
prices  of  which  are  included  in  the  index 
number  for  January  i,  this  year,  the  fol- 
lowing is  presented : 

July  I,  Mar.  i,  Jan.  i,  Dec.  i,  Jan.  i 
1896       igo7      190Q        1909        1910 

Breadstuffs $0.0^24  $0.0817  $0.0983  $0.1014  $0.1050 

Live  stock 

Provisions 

Fruits 

Hides  &  leather. 

Textiles 1.579Q 

Metals 3757 

Coal  and  coke  .  . 

Oils 

Naval  stores. .  .  . 
B'ld'ng  materials 
Chem.  &  drugs. . 
Miscellaneous  .  . 


.■855 

•33 '5 

•3.365 

.4010 

.4010 

1. 3619 

2.1049 

2.0705 

2.3187 

2-3577 

.1210 

.2003 

-M39 

.1657 

•1695 

.8  50 

1.1975 

t.2075 

..2875 

1.2850 

I.579Q 

2.7  69 

2.3622 

2.7351 

^•7333 

.3757 

.8466 

.5774 

•5950 

.6208 

.0048 

.0080 

.0063 

.0070 

.oo6g 

.2082 

-3428 

.3S82 

.3753 

.3728 

.0402 

,1 170 

.0654 

.0898 

.0938 

.0716 

.0906 

.0834 

.0827 

.0827 

.6607 

.7083 

.6368 

.5958 

■5958 

.2150 

.3632 

.2807 

.3712 

.4067 

Total 5.7019    9.1293     8.2631     9.1262    9.2310 

Within  the  month  ending  January  i,  this 
year,  it  appears  that  six  groups  of  com- 
modities advanced  in  price,  these  being 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  fruits,  metals,  naval 
stores,  and  miscellaneous  products.  The 
gains  in  the  provision  group  were  largely  due 
to  butter,  eggs,  pork,  and  mutton.  With 
metals,  the  increases  were  caused  by  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  other  metals  having  remained 
stationary.  There  are  four  groups  which 
show  recessions.  These  are  hides  and 
leather,  textiles,  coke  and  coal,  and  oils. 
Xo  change  is  indicated  in  live  stock,  build- 


ing material,  or  chemicals  and  drugs.  In 
summary  it  may  be  said  that  64  articles 
were  higher  on  January  i  this  year  than  on 
a  like  date  in  1909;  29  were  lower  and  13 
remained  unchanged. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
discussing  a  report  made  recently  by  the 
Federal  Government,  raises  the  question 
"whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  an  immediate 
relation  between  our  recent  declining  bal- 
ance of  export  trade  and  the  abnormally 
high  prices  charged  for  products  of  agri- 
culture. Our  exports  of  such  products  in 
December  made  a  total  of  $88,299,000. 
whereas  in  .Xovember  the  total  was 
$1 13,332,000,  and  in  October  $123,634,000. 
The  total  for  December  was  the  smallest 
for  that  month  recorded  since  1904.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  decline  were  heavily 
reduced  exports  of  cotton  and  wheat. 
Of  wheat,  the  number  of  bushels  sent 
abroad  in  December  were  the  fewest,  with 
one  exception,  that  hav^e  been  recorded  for 
that  month  in  thirty  years,  while  the  ship- 
ments of  cotton  were  the  smallest  for  De- 
cember in  ten  years.  As  for  cotton  the 
writer  says: 

"  Even  in  1903,  with  the  American  cotton 
crop  very  much  smaller  than  this  season's, 
and  with  the  world's  requirements  from 
our  crop  nearly  2,000,000  bales  below  the 
estimate  for  this  season,  we  shipped  in 
December  1,138,000  bales.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  price  of  cotton,  in  December, 
was  the  highest  of  any  corresponding 
month  since  paper-money  days,  and  it  had 
been  asserted  freely  that  the  high  price 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
smaller  quantity  sent  out.  This  was  true 
of  December,  1903,  when  value  of  cotton 
shipped  increased  $25,000,000  over  the 
year  before.  It  was  not  true  of  December, 
1909,  when  value  of  the  shipments  was 
$18,400,000  less  than  in  1908,  and  $18,- 
500.000  below  even  1003.  It  was  in  spite 
of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  all  our  agricul- 
tural products  in  December  that  there 
occurred  the  $26,000,000  decrease  in  value 
of  all  such  exports,  as  compared  with  1908." 

It  is  remarked  further  by  the  writer  that 
no  one  can  doubt  that  "the  utterly  abnor- 
mal prices  fixt  for  grain  and  cotton  in  our 
markets  has  paralyzed  export  trade." 
Europe  has  been  largely  doing  without  cot- 
ton, he  says,  while  Russia  "has  steadily 
been  filling  the  bag  of  the  importing  coun- 
tries with  wheat." 

Commenting  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  in 
prices,  an  editorial  writer  in  the  same  news- 
paper says  ' '  people  at  large  are  tracing  the 
high  cost  to  one  or  all  of  seven  separate 
causes — the  world's  increasing  gold  pro- 
duction; exhaustion,  or  partial  exhaustion, 
of  natural  resources;  the  exactions  of  the 
trusts;  the  protective  tariff;  the  forestall- 
ing of  operations  by  speculators;  the  habit- 
ual extravagance  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  the  demands  of  labor."  The 
writer  inclines  to  the  belief  that,  except 
possibly  for  the  last-named  influence,  "all 
these  causes  have  operated,  altho  in  widely 
varying  degrees."  Here  may  be  cited  the 
remark  of  a  New  York  banker  of  large 
experience,  that  one  of  the  greatest  under- 
lying causes  is  the  increase  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  capital  and  labor  devoted  to  the 
production  of  luxuries,  at  the  expense  of 
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the  necessaries  of  life,  the  result  being  a 
shortness  in  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
and  hence  higher  prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BONDS 

Franklin  Escher,  in  his  monthly  article 
on  the  bond  market,  contributed  to  The 
Banker's  Magazine,  notes  that  conditions 
assumed  a  more  hopeful  tone  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year.  The  restraining 
influences  that  still  existed  were  the  great 
need  of  corporations  for  capital  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  gold  exports.  Other  conditions, 
however,  were  favorable.  One  of  these 
was  the  reduction  to  3^  of  the  rate  of  inter- 
est paid  by  several  prominent  savings- 
banks.  This  action  was  taken  to  mean  the 
reentrance  of  these  banks  into  the  bond 
market.  Hope  was  also  found  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Bank-of-England  rate  of 
interest,  "which  had  definitely  .set  at  rest 
disquieting  rumors  as  to  foreign  financial 
conditions."  Still  another  favorable  con- 
dition was  a  growing  conviction  that  cor- 
porations had  not  at  present  much  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  adverse  federal  legislation. 
Of  the  influence  of  savings-banks,  Mr. 
Escher  writes  in  detail : 

"With  the  savings-banks  paying  four 
per  cent.,  and  the  best  bonds  selling  on  a 
less  than  four-per-cent.  basis,  the  aloofness 
of  the  banks  from  the  bond  market  has 
been  anything  but  astonishing.  But  from 
now  on  that  condition,  according  as  the 
movement  toward  interest  reduction  be- 
comes general,  should  be  different.  To  a 
bank  paying  its  depositors  four  per  cent. 
there  is  nothing  attractive  about  a  good 
bond  netting  four  per  cent.  To  a  bank 
paying  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  its 
depositors,  a  four-per-cent.  income  looks 
entirely  different. 

"As  to  reduction  in  savings-bank  depos- 
its which  may  pos.sibly  follow  lowering  of 
the  rate,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  money  so  withdrawn  is 
money  which  used  the  savings-bank  as  an 
investment  and  which  is  likely  almost 
inimediately  to  go  back  into  good  bonds. 
The  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank  is  not  the  one  to  draw  it  out  when  the 
interest  rate  is  lowered  so  that  he  gets  fifty 
cents  less  interest  yearly  on  each  hundred 
dollars.  The  man  whose  money  will  be 
taken  out  is  rather  the  man  who  has  money 
invested  in  this  saving.s-bank  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  full  four  per  cent, 
interest  on  it.  Such  money  drawn  out 
will  hardly  long  remain  uninvested.  Sa- 
vings-bank bonds  are  the  Ujgical  form  of 
security  into  which  it  will  flow. 

WHAT  A  DOZEN  MEN  CONTROL 

Financial  journals  give  prominent  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  merging  of  the  Morton 
'  and  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Companies  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  Xew  York,  all 
under  the  dominant  influence  of  J.  Pier- 
pf)nt  Morgan.  The  incident  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Moody  in  his  own  magazine  as  another 
proof  of  "the  steady  and  increasing  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  all  lines  of  activity." 
The  control  of  great  corporations,  he  says, 
"is  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  group  of  capitalists  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Wall  Street,  and  whose 
methods  are  being  scrutinized  more  closely 
by  the  press  and  by  legislative  enactments 
from  year  to  year."  Before  acquiring  con- 
trol of  these  three  merged  trust  companies 
the    Morgan    interests   already   had    under 
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We  Own  and  Offer,  Subject  to  Prior  Sale  and  Advance  in  Price, 

$2,000,000  First  Mortgage  6%  Gold  Bonds 

of  the 

Sacramento    Valley   Irrigation   Company 

Guaranteed  by  the  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Co. 

Dated  June  1,  1909.  Due  Serially. 

Denominations  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  Interchangeable. 

Interest  payable  June  1st  and  December  1st  at  The  Trust  Company  of  America, 
New  York  City,  Trustee.  Principal  may  be  registered. 

PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  THIS  ISSUE 

(1)  The  property  lies  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  and  has  a  remarkably 
high  productive  value. 

(2)  The  company  owns  in  fee  and  controls  by  option  at  this  time  over  100,000 
acres  of  land. 

(3)  The  company  possesses  an  unusual  water  right,  granted  by  the  State  and  con- 
firmed by  special  Act  of  Congress,  giving  it  more  than  enough  water  from 
the  Sacramento  River  to  irrigate  250,000  acres. 

(4)  The  bond  holders  are  amply  protected  by  purchase  money  mortgages  and 
bonds  can  be  issued  only  as  these  purchase  money  mortgages  are  deposited 
with  and  assigned  to  the  trustee  at  a  ratio  of  125%  of  mortgages  deposited  to 
100%  of  bonds  issued. 

The  success  of  the  same  interests  in  the  Twin  Falls 
Country,  Idaho,  is  well  known  and  a  matter  of  record. 


Prompt  Payment  Guaranteed 

The  prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  this  issue  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
the  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  capital  and  surplus  1^4,500,000.  This 
company's  net  earnings  exceed  $600,000  annually. 

It  guarantees  only  the  securities  of  properties  it  investi- 
gates and  constructs  with  its  own  engmeers,  and  controls 
and  operates  with  its  own  organization.  Since  its  organi- 
zation, twenty-eight  years  ago,  there  has  never  been  a 
single  day's  delay  in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or 
interest  on  any  bond  it  has  guaranteed.  The  strength  of 
its  guarantee  continually  increases  as  its  business  extends. 
With  each  new  issue  the  additional  assets  acquired  by 
this  constructing,  operating  and  guaranteeing  Company 
are  always  greater  than  the  contingent  liability  assumed. 


Investigation,   Construction  and  Operation 

The  most  important  requisite  to  a  successful  irrigation 
enterprise  is  the  constructing  and  operaung  experience 
which  insures  intelligent  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  properties,  accurate  engineering,  careful  construction 
and  successful  operation.  The  uniform  success  of  the 
American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Company  in  the 
selection,  construction  and  operation  of  over  forty  water 
works  properties  and  three  irrigation  projects  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  amply  protects  the  investor 
in  this  issue  of  bonds. 

Send  to  our  Department  F  for  "  The  New  Cali- 
fornia," an  illustrated  descriptive  booklet ;  a  text 
book  entitled  "  Irrigation,"  and  for  circulars  and 
printed  matter  describing  this  issue. 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers, 
Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO,    First  National  Bank  BIdg.  PHILADELPHIA,    Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

NEW    YORK,    37  Wall  Street.  BOSTON,    John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Guaranteed  Irrigation  Bonds.  Guaranteed  Water  Works  Bonds. 

Public  Utility  Bonds.  Municipal  Bonds. 


«*Don*t  Be  Downhearted,  Dad, 
Your  Income  Won't  Stop!" 

T 


'HOSE  are  the  cheering  words  that  ring  in 
the  ear  of  the  man  -who  is  laid  up  but 
insured  against  accident  or  illness  by  the 
Empire  State  Surety  Company. 

Freed  from  worry  about  money  matters,  he 
■veill  soon  be  on  his  feet  again  because  he  has 
nothing  to  think  about  but  getting  well. 

Have  you  such  protection  against  hard  luck? 

You  can't  afford  not  to  have  it  when  this 
great  company  has  just  the  kind  of  insurance 
policy  you  need — low^  in  cost,  but  providing  a 
sure  and  ample  income  w^hen  you  want  it  most. 

You  can't  tell  how  soon  you  w^ill  need  help 
like  this.  It  may  be  to-morrow.  It  may  be 
to-day. 

Therefore,  think  seriously  now,  thia  very 
minute,  about  getting  prepared  for  an  emer« 
tjency  which  may  stop  your  earning  power. 

Sit  right  down  now  and  write  for  our  booklet,  "How  to  Insure 
your  Income,"  which  gives  full  information  about  our  policies. 

Empire  State  Surety  Company 

84  William  Street,  New  York 
Offic0f  in  all  important  citita 
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Farm  Land 

the  Basis  of 

Value 


In  making  investments  the  first  considera- 
tion should  always  be  the  character  of  the 
security.  Every  investor  to  whom  income  is 
important  should  learn  the  facts  about 
Irrigation  bonds.  They  form,  in  our  esti- 
mation, the  safest  way  to  earn  6  per  cent. 

Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 


Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
good  farm  land — sometimes  a  thousand  farms. 
The  farms  are  worth  usually  at  least  four  times 
the  loan. 

The  farms  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  are  not 
subject  to  crop  failures.  Any  one  season's 
earnings  are  generally  sufficient  to  repay  the 
whole  loan. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  an  irrigation  system,  in  which  the 
investment  is  often  twice  the  bond  issue 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securities, 
which  form — as  do  School  bonds — a  tax  lien  on 
the  district.  Some  are  issued  under  the  "  Carey 
Act,"  where  the  State  supervises  the  project. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $ioo. 
$5ooand$i,ooo,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much.  All  are  serial  bonds,  part  of  which  are 
paid  annually,  so  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments. 


78  I 


ssues 


Sold 


In  the  past  i6  years  we  have  sold  78  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds,  all  based  on  farm 
liens.  Not  a  dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any 
investor. 

Our  dominant  place  now  gives  us  the  pick  of 
these  projects.  They  are  passed  on  by  our  own 
engineers  and  attorneys.  And  an  officer  of  our 
Company  constantly  resides  in  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions, watching  the  projects  we  finance. 

We  have  issued  a  book  based  on  all  this  ex- 
perience— a  book  which  every  investor  should 
read.  Please  cut  out  this  coupon  as  a  reminder 
to  send  for  it.  (16) 


First  National  Bfink  Building,  Chicago 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston 

111  Broadway,  New  York 

First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigatioo  Bonds. 

Name 

City 

State  

759 


Secured  by  improved  income-bearing  business  and 
residence  property  in  this  substantial  and  rapidly 
growing-  city.  Interest  collected  and  forwarded 
semi-annually.    Send  for  Booklet  E. 

JOSEPH  E.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

109  Cherry  Street  Seattle,  Wash. 


WIGS    and    TOUPEES 

Absolutrf-ly  non-dct^ctable  toupees — best  in 
the  world.  Sent  on  approval.  Recommended 
by  physicians.     Catalosue.  LO.IIBtKK, 

-    MBI  - 


'sicians. 
BAflBINA  CO.,  1131  Munroe  St.,  Lynn,  Mats. 


control   four  of    the  most    important   na- 
tional banks  in  New  York. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  had  com- 
piled a  statement  showing  that  the  indus- 
trial banking  and  insurance  enterprises  in 
which  the  Morgan  interests  dominate,  rep- 
resent a  capital  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  "  10  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  estimated  wealth  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time."  Mr. 
Moody  adds  that,  large  as  these  figures  are, 
the  so-called  Rockefeller  interests  represent 
in  railroads,  industrial  concerns,  and  public- 
utility  enterprises  "a  larger  aggregate  of 
capital  than  do  the  Morgan  interests." 
What  is  of  further  interest  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  Morgan  and  Rockefeller 
groups  of  capitalists  are  in  close  alliance  and 
are  becoming  "more  and  more  cemented 
in  both  plans  and  methods." 

Outside  these  two  groups  are  half  a 
dozen  smaller  ones  which  probably  repre- 
sent a  further  corporate  control  of  $15,000, 
000,000  of  capitalized  values.  These 
smaller  groups  in  important  ways  are 
identified  either  witht  he  Morgan  or  the 
Rockefeller  group,  "so  that  we  may  fairly 
state  that  the  capitalized  valuation  of 
probably  $35,000,000,000  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  not 
less  than  a  dozen  men."  Mr.  Moody  says 
further : 

"Now,  what  do  these  figures,  if  analyzed, 
signify?  Instead  of  merely  signifying  that 
one-tenth  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  under  Wall-Street  control,  we 
find  that  about  35  per  cent,  is  under  such 
control.  And  as  all  of  this  great  mass  of 
capital  is  represented  by  corporate  forms, 
it  is  worth  while  to  ascertain  what  percent- 
age of  the  total  corporate  capitalization  of 
the  country  is  represented  by  this  $35,000,- 
000,000. 

"A  careful  estimate  of  the  corporate 
capitalization  now  existing  in  the  United 
States,  including  railroads,  industrial  and 
commercial  corporations,  public-utility 
companies,  banking,  insurance,  and  trust 
companies,  indicates  that,  otitside  of  small 
close  business  corporations  owned  by 
individuals,  the  total  corporate  capitaliza- 
tion in  par  value  in  the  United  States  at 
present  is  not  over  $43,000,000,000.  The 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
last  reports,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$110,000,000,000,  of  which  about  50  per 
cent,  was  represented  by  realty  values,  the 
balance  being  tangible  property  of  thou- 
sands of  different  kinds.  So  that  we  see 
after  all  that  the  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion in  corporate  control  has  now  extended 
so  far  that  approximately  80  per  cent,  of 
all  the  vital  corporate  capital  of  the  coun- 
try is  under  the  domination  or  control  of 
this  powerful  group  of  Wall  Street  interests 
which  we  have  referred  to. " 

THE    SMALL    WHEAT    SUPPLY 

Bradstrect' s  has  compiled  statistics  of  the 
visible  supply  of  wheat  in  this  country  and 
Canada  on  January  i ,  which,  it  says,  illus- 
trates "the  vast  change  that  has  come  in 
the  system  of  wheat  marketing  in  the  past 
few  years."  Last  year's  crop  in  this  coun- 
try was  the  second  largest  ever  grown, 
while  in  Canada  it  was  the  largest;  but,  in 
spite  of  these  facts,  the  visible  supply  of 
grain  in  stock  in  both  countries  ' '  fell  off  in 
December  very  heavily"  and  there  is  now 
presented  "the  smallest  aggregate  stock 
held  in  the  two  countries  for  six  years 
back." 

The  visible  supply  in  both  countries  on 
January  i  was  30,000,000  bushels  smaller 


In  Investing  Your 
Money  Consider 

The  protection  of  your 
principal.  The  safest  secur 
ities  are  bonds  either  issued 
by  Municipal  communities 
payable  by  taxation  or  liens 
upon  tangible  assets  with 
definite  maturity  and  fixed 
interest  returns. 

Your   Banker^s   Reputation 

is  your  protection  The  best  asset 
we  have  is  the  confidence  of  in- 
vestors all  over  America  who  have 
dealt  with  us  for  years  and  know  our 
extreme  care  in  buying,  which  has 
resulted  in  absolutely  no  losses  in 
twenty  years'  business. 

We  can  invest  for  you  ^100  or 
$100,000,  and  offer  you  forty  dif- 
ferent issues  from  which  to  select. 

Consider  the  following: 

Bowie  County,  Tex.  (Divisional)  netting  4  J^% 

Daytona,  Fla.  (Schools)  netting  4  J/2% 

Calhoun  County,  la.  (Drain)  netting  5% 

Woodruff  County,  Ark.  (Levee)  nettings  %% 

Idaho  Irrigation  Co.  (U.S.  Carey  Act)  netting  6% 
Long  Bell  Lumber  (Southern  Pine)      netting  6% 

Send  for  our  list  containing  descriptions  of  Bonds 
of  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Oklahoma  C'ity, 
Springfield,  111.,  and  many  other  similar  communities. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
4tli  and  Olive  Sts. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
U  Salle  St 


TYPEWRITERS  .'.'A. 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  3^ to  ^  M'fV's  I'rieei,  allowing  Rfotal 
to  Applj'on  Prire.  Shipped  with  privilege  oi 
'examination.    Bs^Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
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A  Great  Banker's  Message 

rTo  Investors"^ 

One  of  Chicago's  great  bankers — a  man  known 
the  country  over  and  one  who  has  made  the 
.science  of  investments  a  lifetime  study,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  benefit  of  investors  a  book  of 
investment  facts. 

Between  the  covers  of  this  investor's  thanual 
you  will  find  some  plain  facts  on  the  art  of  in- 
vesting your  funds  to  the  best  advantage  and 
in  the  way  particularly  adapted  to  your  in- 
dividual needs. 

This  book  is  entitled  "  The  Investor's  Oppor 
tunity."  It  is  written  in  a  clear  readable  style 
and  in  language  that  can  be  well  understood. 

He  tells  you  how  to  secure  the  most  liberal 
income  consistent  with  absolute  safety. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  the  investor's  oppor- 
tunity lies  in  the  newer  issues  of  Public  Utility 
Bonds  and  particularly  in  that  class  known 
as  Hydro  Electrics. 

These  bonds  are  absolutely  safe.  Then,  too, 
they  yield  the  highest  rate  of^ income  consistent 
with  such  safety. 

They  are  secured  by  an  absolute  first  mort- 
gage on  water  powers  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. The  water  power  alone  is  worth  more 
than  the  issue  of  bonds.  For  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large  investors  these  bonds  are  issued 
in  denominations  of  $100 — $500 — $1,000. 

They  are  in  serial  form  with  a  sinking  fund 
large  enough  to  retire  the  issue  before  maturity. 

This  book  teems  with  interesting  investment 
facts.  It  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  you  as 
an  investor,  whether  you  intend  to  buy  bonds 
now  or  not.  Your  copy  is  just  off  the  press ; 
send  for  it  to-day. 

CAMERON  &  COMPANY 

801  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Pacific 
coast. 

Total, 

U.  S.  and 

Canada. 

1,875,000 
2,862,000 

57,178,000 
87.757,000 

3,655,000 
2,647,000 

71.810,000 
83,237,000 

5.5  1 1. 000 

77.145.000 

3,458,000 

60,350,000 

than  it  was  a  year  before.  It  was  14,000,- 
000  bushels  smaller  than  the  ainount  held 
on  January  i,  1908;  16,000,000  bushels 
below  the  stock  for  the  same  date  in  1907, 
and  20,000,000  below  the  stock  held  in 
1906.  Along  \vith  this  fact  is  to  be  remem- 
bered the  further  fact  that  the  price  of 
wheat  in  American  markets  is  high,  "cer- 
tainly a  much  higher  price  than  was  paid 
one,  two,  or  three  years  ago."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  noted  that  the  stock  of  wheat  in 
Europe  is  25,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  stock  a  year  ago,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  total  American  and  European 
stock  is  about  5,000,000  bushels  under  the 
amount  held  a  year  ago.  It  is  10,000,000 
bushels  under  the  amount  for  January  i, 
1908,  and  35.000.000  below  the  stock  held 
on  January  i,  1909.  A  table  is  presented 
showing  the  amount  of  wheat  held  in  this 
country  and  Canada  on  January  i,  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  the  amount  held 
during  five  of  the  preceding  years  as  fol- 
lows : 

East  of 
Rockies. 

1910 55,303,000 

1909 84,805,000 

1908 68,155,000 

1907 8o,5Qo,ooo 

1906 7 1,634,000 

1905 36,892,000 

Another  table  presents  details  of  hold- 
ings in  the  two  countries  month  by  month 
during  1909 : 

[Three  figures  omitted.] 

1900  U.  S. 

January  i 66,702 

February  i 56,309 

March  i    47,309 

April  I    44,366 

May  I    35.737 

June  r 21.957 

July  I    12,771 

August  I i2,6rr 

September  i 16,736 

October  i    28,589 

November  i 41,528 

December  i 44, 2 1 2 

1910 

January  1 3  7,949 

Still  another  table  compares  the  com- 
bined American  and  Canadian  stock  on  the 
first  of  each  month  since  January  i,  1908, 
with  the  stock  held  in  Europe  on  the  same 
date,  these  totals  being  as  follows : 

[Five  figures  omitted.] 
U.  S.  and 

Canada  Europe  Grand  Total 

19101909  1908  1910  1909  1908  1910  1909     1908 

Jan.  I.  .  .  57,2  87,7  71,2  78,1  530  74,1  135,3  '40,7  145-9 
Feb.  I .  .  . 
March  1  . 
April  I ,  . 
May  I . .  . 

June  I  .  . 
Illy  I.  .  . 
August  I. 
Sept.  I  .  . 
Oct.  I  .  .  . 
Nov.  I.  . . 
Dec.  1 .  . . 

The  amount  of  the  world's  total  stock  on 
January  i  of  this  year  is  given  by  Brad- 
street's  as  135,300,000  bushels;  on  Decem- 
ber I,  1909,  it  was  145,500,000  bushels;  on 
January  i,  1909,  it  was  140,700,000;  on 
January'  i,  1908,  145,900,000,  and  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1907,  170,400,000. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  writing  from  Chicago,  says  the 
question  has  there  been  raised  as  to  where 
the  wheat  has  gone  to.  The  stock  now  on 
hand  is  "the  lightest  in  more  than  four 
years  and  is  far  below  the  average."  The 
truth  is  that  "consumption  has  been  heavy 
ever  since  the  harvest,"  millers  "having 
ground  more  wheat  in  the  past  five  months 
than  ever  before."  But  there  has  been  a 
di.sposition  on  the  part  of  merchants  to 
carry  larger  stocks  of  fiour  than   in  past 


Canada. 

Total. 

21,055 

87,757 

19.591 

75,630 

17,322 

64,631 

19,253 

63,619 

14,954 

50,691 

5,998 

27.955 

4,674 

17,445 

2,690 

15,310 

1,918 

18,654 

12,776 

41,365 

20,470 

61,098 

20,665 

64,877 

19,229     57,178 


75.6  67,3   . 

.    61,7 

76.7      . 

.      137,3 

144,0 

64.6  58,5   . 

.     78.3 

9t,6     . 

.      142,9 

150,1 

63.6   53.'     . 

.     7«,t 

95.8      . 

•      141. 7 

148,9 

50,7   41.6     . 

.     64,3 

84,4     . 

.      115.0 

126,0 

28,0  29,7 

.     64,6 

71.7     • 

92,6 

101,4 

17.4   20,4     . 

•     57,3 

58,2     . 

74,4 

78,6 

»5.3   25,0     . 

.     48,7 

48,7     . 

64,0 

73.7 

>8,7   31.0     . 

.    5'.6 

56,2 

7', 3 

87.2 

4«.4   S?  7     ■ 

.    70,0 

64.^      . 

.      111,4 

122,9 

63,0   77,8 

•     79.1 

70,6 

141,1 

148.4 

64,9   85.4     . 

.     80,6 

63,3      . 

•      145.5 

148,7 

An    Advertisement    b^    Elbert     Hubbard 


Commonsense  and  Life  Insurance 

'O  keep  young  is  something  we  all  want  to  do.  '^  And 
it's  mostly  brought  about  by  not  thinking  about  it.  You 
can't  keep  young  if  you  are  always  dwelling  on  those 
terrible  things  that  may  happen  when  you're  young  no 
longer.  That  s  why  some  people  save,  'k  Saving  is 
fine,  excellent,  provided  you  can  find  out  in  advance  that  you  are 
going  to  live  long  enough  to  make  the  saving  worth  the  stinting,  'k  It's 
a  mean  thing  after  you've  done  without  your  tobacco  for  a  week,  to 
hike  into  the  sweet  eternal.  iJ?  What's  to  be  done  about  it  anyhow  ? 
Easy!  A  life  insurance  policy  means  saving  plus.  No  risk  of  falling 
into  the  long  sleep  with  $14.75  at  the  bank,  'k  Not  only  is  your  life 
insured,  but  you  are  insured  against  your  own  inclination  to  shake 
the  baby's  bank,  when  you  see  a  "sure  thing."  •$?  Insure  yourself 
and  be  assured.  ^  Don't  let  the  wife  and  the  kiddies  run  the  risk  of 
having  not  only  lack  of  syrup,  but  actually  no  cakes  at  all.  *){?  It  simply 
means  that  you  deposit  a  part  of  your  savings  with  an  insurcince 
company  instead  of  a  bank.  ^  The  bank  simply  pays  you  back  what 
you  put  in;  but  the  insurance  company  may  pay  much  more.  No 
bank  in  the  world  is  as  strong  as  the  Equitable. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World*' 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President        120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insuremce  work  for  the  Elquitable. 


Preferred        Cumulative        Participating 

TREASURY   STOCK 
7%  Guaranteed  Now  Paying  S% 


We  are  an  pstahlisln;<i.  wclI-ratcM  nianufactiirinir  ronrorn, 
inakinn  a  nationally  known  biand  f»f  a  otaplc,  hiK-8«-lliiii:  pro- 
duct—a house  with  brandies  in  many  citius  (possibly  one  in 
your  city)  ;  sah^Hincn  covering'  the  putire  country — a  house 
whose  advert isinK'  lias  appearrd  for  years  in  the  leading 
uia^azines — and  is  app'-nring  iiow. 

To  ctttahlish  more  brnnrhcs  nrni  onlartrc  our  prrMcnt  fartory 
output,  we  are  ofTcrin;;  a  portion  of  our  Treasury  Stock  in 
blocks  of  from  $100  up.  The  nature  of  our  jjlnn;*  i>crniil8 
us  to  make  tho  investment  easy  for  yon  to  handle— und 
ab8olut<'Jy  safe. 

A  Guaranteed  Investment 

St^fTk  has  a  fixed  vrtlin-  of  $lon  per  sliari — is  preferred  as  to 
a8s«rts  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Dividends  of  7  '  arc 
iruaranteed — and  mUBt  be  paid.  Stoek  is  participatinc — wc 
are  iKiw  payini;  dividcnrls  in  ezcess  of  onr  ciiarant''e. 

If  you  tkTf  int«'reMtcd  in  an  invent iiient  for  inr<»nie — not  spfcu- 
Intion — write  for  full  ]i;irtirularH.  Ask  any  Ppeciflc  question 
ytju  like. 

"MANUFACTURER" 

CARE  OF 

LONG-CRITCHFIELD  CORPORATION 

Corn     ExchanKC     National    Bank     Building 
Chicago,  III. 


tirst  the 
Savings  Bank 
Then  the  Bond 

£|  When  your  savings  account  has  reached  SIOO.  Invest 
^  it  where  you  will  have  the  same  safety  and  better 

interest  returns.    This  is  the  road  to  a  competency— 

to  wealth. 

f^  That  "education  account"  you  started  for  the  boy  or 
••  the  girl  when  he  or  she  was  bom — has  it  reached  the 

$100  mark?     Invest  it  in  a 

Sacramento  IPalle^ 

Kniffation  Co. 

SI 00  (guorontpfd  jlrrisotion  Bond 

Pacing  6%  Unttmt 

fl|  Secured  by  purchase  money  mortcagcs  and  In  addition 
^  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  American  VVatei 
Works  and  (.'uarantec  Co.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  capital  and 
surplus  S4. 500.000. 

Maturities  ot  these  Bonds—  1 9 1 6  or  1920 

J|  We  have  personally  examined  this  issue  and  the 
^  enterprise  securing  it;  and  believe  these  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  safely  guarded  Irrigation  Bonds  ever 
offered. 

^  Write  today  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  our  Circu- 
^  larNo.  »64-Ldescr!bing  the  bonds  and  the  enterprise. 
These  bonds  arc  issued  also  in  denominations  of  SSOO  an  1 
$1,000  fur  large  investors. 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &.  SONS 
lbs  Olive  Street  St.   KoiiIh,   Mo. 

One  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 
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^Irrigation  Bonds—, 

^  We  believe  that  an  income  of  from 
five  and  one-half  to  six  per  cent,  may  be 
obtained  with  safety  from  selected  issues 
of  Irrigation  Bonds,  and  recommend  them 
to  those  desiring  to  reinvest  their  money 
so  as  to  obtciin  a  better  interest  return. 

^  This  class  of  bonds  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  aver- 
age private  investor,  as  they  usually  mature 
serially,  so  that  a  long  or  short  time  in- 
vestment may  be  made  as  desired,  and 
they  are  obtainable  in  denominations  of 
$100.  $500  and  $1000. 

^  We  are  now  offering  to  bcuiks  and 
individual  investors  a  new  issue  of  bonds 
which  we  regard  as  exceptionally 
attractive,  secured  by  inigated  land  in  the 
fertile  Sacramento  Valley  of  California. 
These  bonds  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  American  Water 
Works  &  Guarantee  Company  of  Pitts- 
burg. Since  the  organization  of  this 
Company  28  years  ago,  there  has  never 
been  a  single  day's  delay  in  the  payment 
of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any  bond 
that  it  has  guaranteed,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  issue  as 
a  safe  investment. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  L.    12 

Alfred  Mestre    &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  Yorii  Stock  Exchange 
52  Broadway  New  York 


SEND  FOR 

"INVESTMENT  FACTS' 

It  Means  Much 
To  the  Careful  Investor 


Even-  investo: ,  small  o  large,  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  new  book. 

It  gives  the  facts  about  North  Dakota  and  the 
Xortn  Dakota  Farm  Mortgage. 

These  mortgages  arc  secured  by  the  most  fer- 
tile farms  in  a  rich  and  growing  country  where 
values  have  increased  ioo%  in  four  years. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe,  very  safe.  Mr, 
Williamson  has  handled  over  $1,500,000.00  and 
never  has  there  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  either  interest  or  principal. 

The  income  is  very  liberal.  It  is  the  utmost 
that  an  investment  of  this  degree  of  safety  can 
pay.  It  is  6%,  almost  twice  that  paid  by  Eastern 
investments  of  the  same  security. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 


WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON'S 
SERVICE  TO  INVESTORS 


In  this  chapter  is  explained  the  infinite  care 
with  which  a  mortgage  is  selected  before  it  can 
be  known  as  a  Williamson  Farm  Mortgage. 

Whether  you  ever  intend  to  buy  Farm  Mort- 
gages of  \\  alter  L.  Williamson  or  not  you  will 
find  this  manual  very  interesting  and  of  great 
practical  value  to  you  as  an  investor. 

You  will  find  between  the  covers  of  this  book 
the  answers  to  many  questions  that  you  as  an 
investor  would  want  to  ask.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Book  No.  227.  (8) 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota 


years,  inasmuch  as  the  advance  of  last  year 
"caught  many  large  consuiners  with  small 
supplies,"  and  millers,  meanwhile,  specula- 
ting as  to  their  supplies  of  wheat,  "hold  lib- 
eral stocks." 

As  to  the  supply  of  wheat  from  outside, 
this  writer  learns  that  Argentine  "is  prob- 
ably short  20,000,000  bushels  in  its  surplus 
for  export  for  the  next  twelve  months"; 
but  it  is  believed  that  this  shortage  will  be 
more  than  made  up  by  India,  Australia, 
and  Russia.  Hence  "there  need  be  no 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  consumers  as  to 
future  supplies." 

NEW  ENGLISH  CAPITAL 

An  interesting  summary  of  application 
for  new  capital,  made  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  year  1909,  is  given  by  the  Lon- 
don iico;iomw^  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete statement;  nor  could  it  made  be  so, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  forms  of  borrowing 
and  investing  the  figures  for  which  are  not 
available.  These  include  borrowing  on 
notes,  private  issues  of  shares,  money 
invested  abroad  and  privately  invested  in 
industry.  The  Economist' s  tables  merely 
aim  to  show  the  amounts  applied  for 
through  prospectuses,  sums  put  into  new 
companies  as  publicly  advertised,  or  sums 
included  in  the  official  Stock  Exchange 
record  of  new  issues  or  increases  of  capital. 
Incomplete  tho  the  figures  are,  they  show 
two  things — that  investors  are  not  chary 
of  leaving  their  money  in  England  and 
that  capital  is  not  uneasy  under  the 
present  government;  at  least  the  figures 
do  not  show  the  contrary.  Moreover,  they 
"take  no  notice  of  the  great  stream  of 
private  capital  on  which  British  industry 
mainly  depends,"  and  which  in  the  last  few 
years  "has  rebuilt  the  cotton  mills  of 
Lancashire,  and  is  constantly  supplying 
new  capital  for  machinery  for  the  factories 
of  London,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midlands." 
A  table  is  presented  showing  the  money 
raised  in  each  quarter  of  the  past  years  as 
follows,  the  last  three  figures  in  each  col- 
timn  being  omitted ; 


1905. 


ist  q'rter  . 
2d  q'rter.. 
3d  q'rter. . 
4th  q'rter. 

Total .  .  . 


£ 
67.301 
36,915 
22.854 
40,1 16 


1906. 


£ 
30,264 
55.059 
10.835 
24.012 


167,187  120,173 


1907 


£ 

49.428 
40.304 
15.631 
18,26s 


123,630 


1908. 


£ 

45.287 
64.385 
31.541 
50,988 


192,203 


1909. 


£ 
64.238 
56.835 
27,694 
33.588 


182,356 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  total 
for  1909  was  ;^9,846,ooo  smaller  than  for 
1908;  but  it  was  larger  by  ;^59,7oo,ooo 
than  for  1907;  ;£62,2oo,ooo  larger  than  for 
1906,  and  ;^i5,ooo,ooo  larger  than  for  1905. 
The  applications  for  capital,  in  fact, 
"exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year 
except  1908." 

The  Economist  accepts  those  statements 
as  undoubted  proof  of  the  country's  increas- 
ing wealth.  In  a  year  of  improving  trade 
and  rising  prices,  Great  Britain  was  able 
"at  least  to  supply  publicly  ;£i82, 000,000 
of  money  for  new  enterprises  and  to  carry 
through  an  unusually  large  investment 
business  in  existing  stock-exchange  securi- 
ties." Commenting  on  the  falling-off  in 
prospectuses  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 


Yon  Don't  Need  $10, 

You  may  share  in  the  safe 
and  sure  earning  power  of 
New  York  City  real  estate 
and  get  a  profitable  return  on 
your  money  without  trouble 
or  risk.  Our  mortgage  cer- 
tificates, based  on  selected 
first  mortgages  in  New  York 
City,  are  in  amounts  of  $200, 
$500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

The  ^200  certificates  may  be  bought  at  $lo 
per  month.  The  payment  ofprincipal  and  inter- 
est of  all  our  certificates  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
by  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.  with 
its  capital  and  surplus  of  ^7,500,000. 

The  security  is  first  mortgage  security  such  as 

the  law  favors  for  savings  banks,  life  insurance 

companies  and  all  conservative  trust  investments. 

Write  for  onr  booklet  "Tbe  Sate  Use  tor  Saviags." 

TiTlE  GUARANTEEaTRUSrO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $14,000,000 

176  Broadway,  New  York. 
175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn, 


Lei  Us 
Send  You 
This  Free 

Book 


■'Bonds  and  How  To  Buy 
Them,"  written  by  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  investments 
in  this  country.  It  is  full  of 
information  of  the  greatest 
value  to  every  one  wh6_  wants 
to  invest  money  safely,  either  in 
small  or  large  amounts.    You  ought  to  read  it. 

BANKS  BUY  BONDS 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  SAFE. 

You  should  be  as  careful  about  investing  your  own 
money  as  bankers  are  in  investing  their  funds.  Muni- 
rlpal  and  Corporation  Bonds  earnine  4  to  0  per  cent 
interest  with  absolute  security  of  the  principal,  are 
safe  investments.    We  own  and  offer  for  sale  care- 


fully selected,  gilt-edged  Municipal  and  Corporation 
Bonds  in  denominations  of  $100  upwards.  Write  for 
our  booklet  and  list  of  bonds  we  offer  for  sale. 

OTIS  AND   HOUGB 
INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

850  Cuyahoga  BIdg.        CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


M  ONE  Y^^MAIL 

AT  SIX  IPER  CENT 


6%  interest  on  your  money  with- 
oiii  deductions  of  any  kind  is  equiva- 
lent to  receiving  an  income  practically 
5o%  higher  than  that  yielded  by  taxa- 
ble securities.  Our  Secured  Certifi- 
cates yield  6%  per  annum, "are  tax  free 
and  their  safety  is  assured  by  our 
large  Capital  and  Surplus  and  First 
Mortgages  on  improved  and  well 
located  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "F" 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,    $400,000.00 


SALT  LSS  SECURITY 
'"'9TRUST  COMPAKV 

-'salt  Cake  ciT>^jjTAH    . 

V^.WCitrtH\H-P/ffSM. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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the  writer  says  this  difference  "is  due 
largely  to  the  rise  in  money  rates,  but 
partly  to  the  cessation  of  that  special 
demand  for  capital  which  resulted  from  the 
pressure  of  1906  and  1907,  and  which  was 
still  not  fully  satisfied  at  the  end  ot  ujoS." 


AN    AMERICAN    MEDITERRANEAN 

Januaiy  and  February  are  witnessing 
very  unusual  activity  in  travel  for  pleasure 
to  southern  ports.  A  recent  summary  in 
these  columns  gave  an  outline  of  many  of 
the  most  attractive  of  these  trips.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  West  Indies  and  many 
other  islands  within,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  will  secure  this  year  a  large 
part  ol  the  pleasure  travel  by  steamship. 
This  region  has  been  well  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  called  "The  American 
Mediterranean."  One  of  the  notable  ex- 
amples of  the  popularity  of  the.se  islands 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  leading 
steamship  companies,  which  has  been 
operating  between  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda for  thirty-five  years,  has  chartered  a 
well-eqiiipped  8,000-ton  ship  to  sail  from 
New  York  every  Saturday,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  regular  line  of  ships  which 
sail  on  Wednesdays.  In  addition  there  is 
a  new  ship  belonging  to  this  line  which 
makes  thirty-day  excursions,  calling  at 
ports  in  the  Danish,  French,  and  English 
islands.  Two  other  large  companies, 
these  having  international  connections, 
are  now  sending  several  large  and  finely 
equipped  ships  to  southern  waters,  making 
cruises  to  the  West  Indies.  One  of  these 
companies  sends  a  ship  of  6,000  tons  every 
Wednesday  to  Bermuda.  Still  another,  and 
a  new  West  Indian  line,  sends  a  ship  every 
Thursday  from  New  York  to  Jamaica  and 
other  West  Indian  ports.  This  is  one  of 
four  routes  scheduled  by  this  company, 
three  others  sailing  for  the  W^est  Indies  from 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  from  New  Orleans 
to  Central  American  ports. 


AIKEN.  AUGUSTA  AND  RESORTS  SOUTH. 

The  Southern  Railway  for  the  tourist  season  has 
inaugurated  the  most  superb  service  between  New 
York,  Aiken,  Augusta  and  the  Resorts  of  the  South. 
The  Aiken  and  Augusta  Special  leaves  New  York 
daily  at  10.25  a.m.,  carrying  Pullman  drawing-room 
and  stateroom  sleeping  cars  New  York  to  Aiken  and 
Augusta,  also  dining  cars,  arriving  at  Aiken  the 
following  morning  at  Q.13  a.m.  and  Augusta,  9.55 
A.M.  The  convenient  hour  of  departure  from  New 
York  and  arrival  at  Aiken  and  Augusta  makes  it  the 
most  popular  route.  For  sleeping  car  reservations, 
information  and  a  copy  of  our  Dooklet — "  Winter 
Homes  in  the  .South,"  call  on  or  address  New  York 
Office,  1200  Broadway,  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent. 


For  a  smooth  writing,  easy  work-^ 

ing    pen  —  use    the 

Spencerian 

Steel 

Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

of  12 

samples,  al 

different, sent  for 

six    cents   postage 

'SPENCERIAN   PEN  CO.," 

849  Broadway,  New  York 


$350,000 

Castle  Valley  Coal  Company 

First  Mortgage  §96  Serial  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  September  i,  1909;  due  in  series  as  below.  Redeemable  at  the  end  of  any  year 
at  105  and  interest.  Coupon  bonds  of  ^500  and  ;gi,ooo  each.  Payable  in  Chicago  at 
the  office  of  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.   First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,Chicago,Trustee. 


$25,000  October  1,  1910 

25,000  AprU       1,  1911 

25,000  October  1,  1911 

25,000  April       1,  1912 

25,000  October  1,  1912 


MATURITIES 

$25,000  April  1,  1913 

25,000  October  1,  1913 

25,000  April  1,  1914 

25,000  October  1,  1914 

25,000  April  1,  1915 


$25,000  October  I,  1915 

25,000  April  1,  1916 

25,000  October  1,  1916 

25,000  April  1,  1917 


These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  absolute  First  Mortgage  on  400,000,000  tons  of  Coal, 
together  with  the  Company's  Plant  and  Railroad,  located  in  Emery  County,  Utah. 

The  value  of  the  property  is  ten  times  the  bond  issue,  and  the  Company's  earnings 
will  show  a  large  margin  over  both  principal  and  interest  requirements. 

The  bonds  are  protected  by  a  Sinking  Fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  issue  from 
the  exhaustion  of  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  security. 

The  ownership  and  management  of  the  Company  is  in  strong  hands  and  the  stock- 
holders have  a  large  cash  investment  behind  the  bonds. 

Having  sold  over  ;5!30o,ooo  of  these  bonds,  we  offer  the  unsold  balance  at  par  and 
accrued  interest  to  net  6%.     Ask  for  Circular  No.  682  R. 

Peal>odjHoughte]Jng  &  Co. 


181  La  Salle  Street 

(32) 


(Established  1865) 


CHICAGO 


SAVE   SMALL    SUMS 

You  could  accumulate  more  cash 
caoital  in  a  very  few  >  ears  b.v  snv. 
,       lug  up  comparatiTeLv  small  sums 
Qj  ot    money  — your    dividends  and 
'  '  interest  income  for  instance. 
You  probabl.v  never  seriously  con- 
sidered such  a   thing,    because  the 
amounts  looked  so  small  and  no  op- 
portunity has   ever   before   offered 
itself  to  you  to  save  Bnd  invest  only 
tloM  at  6»  interest. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait 
until  you  have  saved  up  S2000,  $500. 
or  even  $200  with  which  to  buy 
one  of  our  mortgages  in  order  to 
secure  a  61  investment  with  us.  Our 
Certificates  of  Deposit  yield  6  per 
cent,  payable  femi-annuall.v— the 
same  as  our  mortgages  — and  are 
withdrawable  afttr  one  year,  on  30 
days'  notice.  Send  $25  today  or 
ask  for  Loan  List  717. 

Perkins&Ca'BrKl'R'i 

LAWRENCE.  KANSA& 


INVESTMENTSX6§ 


Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  are  particularly 
advant\geous  for  Professional  people  who  Ijave 
not  the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  market 
securities.    5H%  and  6%. 

Write  for  booklet  *'A." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand   Forks.  N.  D. 

or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

*'G6t  the  riiaturi  Without  tht  Poison"  T^d. 

The  Pipe  They  L«t  Tou  Smoke  At  Horn*  ^»rk 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
schaum.  Abiorbs  the  nico- 
tine  and  keepi  on  tAstln^ 
■weet.  You  ncverhad  such 
an  enjoyable  smoke. 
Order  3  or  If  ore  Todky, 

The  Smokers   Friend 
380W.  7th8t.,8t.  Looi««M 


S*iit   Prapald 
Anywher* 
Monsy  Back  If 
Not  Satlafacfry 


4^  to  5^/4% 


We  have  issued  a  special  circular  describing  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  bonds  now  selling  at  prices  to  yield  about  \% 
to  S%%.  The  bonds  do  not  represent  new  forms  of  investment 
which  have  yet  to  establish  stability  and  permanency  of  value. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  secured  upon  properties  of  demon- 
strated value  and  earning  power.  They  have  been  purchased 
by  well-informed  investors  and  conservatively  managed  insti- 
tutions, and  have   a  good  marl<et. 

M'rito  iVir    lloiiil   «'lrriil:ir    .\o.    -157. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 


William  and  Pine  Streets 


New  York 


IJranch  Offices  :  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111.;  Boston,  Mass. 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkraky  Oiukhi-  when  wrltliig  to  advertisers. 
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COOK^S  CRUISES 
AND  TOURS 

HOLV  LAND,  JAPAN,  SOUTH 
AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES 

The  Best  CombinatioDS  by  Ever;  Line 
Everywhere 
COOKS  new  system  of  "Travel  Without 
Trouble  '"  provides  an  "invisiblecourier" 
everywhere  throughout  a  tour.  A  unique 
service  that  only  COOK  can  furnish. 
Write  for  details.  Independent  Travel 
Tickets  everywhere,  good  at  any  time. 
CdltK'S  Traveller's  Checks  are  Good  All 
Over  the  World. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New    York    (4   offices).  Bctston.  Philadelphia, 
Chica?:o.    Montreal.    Toronto,    San   Francisco, 
and  1-tO  offices  abroad. 
70  TOURS  TO  EUROPE.       Officially  appointed 

Agents  for  the    OBERAMMERGAU    PASSION 

PLAY. 


THE  GOLLVER  TOURS 
JAPAN 


March  8 
March  22 


TRANS- 
SIBERIA 

"'"    EUROPE 


PASSION 
PLAY 


Parties 

WKITF.    FOR    BOOKLET    OF    TOURS    THAT 
INTEREST  you 

THE  GOLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRAVEL    TOURS 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Remarkably  low  rates.  EUROPE,  8  Tours, 
inchulint;  OBERAMMERGAU,  MIDNIGHT 
SUN,  with  or  without  RUSSIA,  MEXICO, 
FLORIDA,  BERMUDA,     CALIFORNIA. 

Personal  Escort.  Select  Hotels,  Restricted 
Membership.  Itinerary  "  E  "  now  ready. 
GII.I>KSPIK-  KIXPORTS  CMMPAiVY 

I  METROPOLITAN  LIFE   BUILDING 

1  >I:i<ti!«ou  AvfHiie,  Xew  Vork 

12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August 
All  parts  of  Europe,  including  Oberammergau 

iDE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
I  32  Broadway        .       .        NEW  YORK 

i  OKI  K.VT— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
«BEKAMMKR«AlT_Eieven  Tours. 
.\OKTH  CAPK-With  or  without  Russia. 
AKT    TOI'R-Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  i/ou  much  modem  life 
THE  CIIAITAC<JU.»  TOUUS  APPLETON,  WIS, 

GREECE,    EGTPl 

TIRKEY 

PALESTISE 

Eleventh  season.    Variety  of  tours  at  dif- 
ferent dates  ;ind  prices.    Write  for  booklet. 

H.  w.  i>Ui\:\'i.\e  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House        Boston,  Mass. 

,  Travel-Study  Club  Vf^.tu^..  .^'  ?: 

j  Sprine,  Aiii-il  2.   Three  months.  Club  o£  10.  Orient- 
Passiiiu    Play,  June   8th.     Best    leader.     Summer, 

June  21  and  28,  Superior  advantages. 


OBERAMMERGAU 


EUROPEAN  TOURS.— Parties 
Limited— Good  Hotels-  $170  up.  Best 
Refereni-es-  l»a V iclson's  Tours, 
6931  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Not  "  touristing  "  but  purposeful  travel. 
Not  "Couriership"  but  interpretive  leadership 
Not  the  exhilaration  of  speed  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  well  directed  leisure  : 
These     are     the     cardinal     differences    that 
distinguish  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
Pjilestine- Sail  February  26th 
«;reeco— Sail  March  24th 
Italy— Sail  April  16th 
Oberaiiimergau  is  a  part  of  each  tour 
Send  for  our  Annonncement 
Ask  also  for  free  bookcet  of  Travel  Maps 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  TRINITY  PLACE         BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Ideal  Way 


EUROPE  ?.o"o^^-er 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  1055-P,  Pittsburg 

^XBI  C  tkM^T  I'LARK'S  TWELFTH  AN- 
^  m  Cl^  I  Nl'AL  CRUISE,  February 
5,  1910.  !3  days,  ¥400  and  up,  by  specially 
chartered  cruiser.  Thn  e  cruises  'round 
the  world.  I'ours  to  Europe. 
F.  C.  CLARK,  Timi's  Building,  New  York. 

to  Europe  or  in  America 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  oreanizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOfRS  11:<7  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 

El'ROPE  including  ORERAIHIIERGAU. 

29th  Season  — Limited  Parties- 
Exceptional  Advantages  It.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIP 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


EUROPE 

$240 

(60  days)  AND  UP 

PASSION 


JAPAN 

$550 

FEB.   23 
APL.     19 

P  I  A  Y  Prompt  application  will  insure 
^'^  ■  choice  Accommodation  and  Seats. 
The  Demand  is  Unprecedented.  You  Cannot 
Afford  to  Delay.  Write  us  To-day  Giving  Full 
Partunilars.      Booklet  On  Request. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
204  Berkeley  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Party  leaving  July  7th  for  Italy,  Switzerland, 
including  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Amnierg;au,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  France.  Enirland.  and 
Scotland.  Mrs.  ED.  A.  ROBSON.  40  Bruce  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FIIDHPP     MLLE.  HIERTZELEK,  Dana 

bVnvr  b  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass..  will 
conduct  a  small  party  of  ladies  abroad  during  tlie 
Summer  months.  Italy,  Italian  Lakes.  Switzerland, 
Germany  {Passion  Play),  France  and  England. 
French,  conversation  offered  for  those  who 
dtsire  it.     Itinerary  will  be  sent  on  application, 

EUROPE  (tocn 

PASSION  PLAY  tJj^DU 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS  t""^^ 

14    BI<;.%CO.\    STREKT,     Z.     BOSTO.\ 
IIIUC  TnilRQ     All    via  GIBRALTAR  and 

June  I  UUnO  okerahmergau.  $330to 

$725.  92  Days— Azores,  Madeira.  Spain,  Al- 
giers, Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin— $670.  12th  year.  Book  and 
map.    W.  A.  Jubnson,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore, 

I  1^*  Europe,  Comprehensive,  leisurely  tours. 
^^Lm  Splendid  leaders,  reasonable  rates. 
^^rW  Rates  to  Organizers  of  Private  Paiiies. 
^■*  ■  Ameriean  Travel  Club.       Wilmington,  Del, 

Free  Tour  to  Europe  "S^nd:^ 

Organizers  of  a  party  of  eight  will  be  given 
a  free  ticket.  Particulars  of  EDWIN  JONES, 
462  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

pilBAQC  Miss  Pantlind  will  conduct  a 
dinUrC  select  limited  party  for  high- 
grade  tour,  sailin*  June2atn  viaMediterra- 
nean.  Unlimited  experience  in  foreign  trav- 
el.  Few  vacancies. 612  Euclid  Ave. .Cleveland 

Esvpt  and  Palestine S600 

Briti.sh  Isles  Tour S50 

Oberaniniers'au   Special S50 

lt<.rliii-.ltheiis-ltonie-I.<>ndon  40U 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MEDITERRANEAN  "r  EUROPE 

June  2.i.    Private  party.    Moderate  cost. 
Mrs.  Shelton,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

"Y^DOATAN  is  marvelous.  Yucatan  was 
*•  the  cradle  of  all  human  progress. 
Her  fifty  ruined  and  party  buried  cities 
amply  testify  to  this  fact.  Her  prehistoric 
Mayan  cities  antedated  every othercivilizn- 
tion  in  the  world,  and  their  ruins  are 
intensely  interesting  to  all,  whether  anti- 
quarian, world-traveler,  or  casual  tourist 
Yucatan  is  a  delightful  country  and  is  easily 
reiHhed  by  meansof  the  magnificent  WARD 
LINE  steamers  from  New  York.  Send  for 
literature  describing  The  Ancient  Kuius 
of  Vucatan  to 
Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York.or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 


Sendforafree72-DaB-e  Forei£mTravpIT!r.r.L   ' 


Send  for  a  free  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 
"BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itineraries  of.attractive 
Tours  under  escort  and  independent  to 
the  Orient,  Europe  and  Oberammergau 
Passion  Plays,  igio. 

ItEEK.VI  \\    TOURIi^T  CO. 
340  Washintrtoi,  Mifet,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAM     TOURS 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why  not   in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTKHS     FORKIGIV    TOURS 
24S  Washington  St.,  Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


FLORENCE  VILLA  -fr^ri 

Planta- 
tion Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec. 15th.  Write  for  terms  and  booklet 
H.  GUY  NICKERSON.  Florence  ViUaP.O.,Fla. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
TrMvel.  19  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 

POPULAR  ORIENTAL  TOUR 

Sails  April  20,  1910.  82  days.  $646.  The 
most  comprehensive  tour  ever  offered  for 
the  money.    Expert  leadership. 

H.  w.  ovx%Ix^i  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Uass 


Classified  Columns 


REAL   ESTATE 

HELP  WANTED 

ORANGE  GROVES  and  WINTER  HOMES 
in    the    Texas     Coast     Country  —  Another 
Southern  California.      Satisfactory   refer- 
ences  furnished.      MILLER    BROTHERS 
COMPANY.  Dept.  B,  Falfurbias,  Texas. 

WANTED    experienced    land    Balesmen, 
sapable  of  handling  townsite  proposition. 
Salary   and    liberal    commission   to    right 
parties.    Reference  and  experience. 

WINNIE  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 
324  Security  Building     Minneapolis^Minn. 

INFORMATION  WANTED  regarding  good 
country  and  suburban  Real  Estate  for  sale. 
Not  particular  about  location,  but  must  be 
high  class.     May  be  able  to  help  you  sell  it. 
Address,  stating  full  particulars,  price  and 
terms.  Box  233,  Literary  Digest. 

w;anted  immediately-railway 

Mail  Clerks.      Many  Spring  Examinations. 
Commencement  salary  $800.    Free  scholar- 
ships.   Write  for  Schedule  of  examinations. 
Franklin  In8titute,Dpt.O,56,Rochester,N.Y. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

LE.\RN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $"25  to  .SlOO  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.    Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept.31, Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave. .Chicago. 

INVESTIGATE   CALIFORNIA    SECrRI- 
TIES  which  return  from   5%   to  6H%  on  the 

investment.     We   buy   and    sell   high-class 
investment     bonds     suitable     for    Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust   Companies.   Trust   Estates 
and     Individuals     demanding     absolutely 
sound   securities.     W'ill  gladly  furnish    in- 
formation  concerning    California    Securi- 
ties  and    special    information     regarding 
bonds   we   offer  for   sale.    Municipal    and 
School     Bonds   to    return   greatest    yield  ; 
high-class   Public   Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds   based  on     Real     Estate     Security, 
Watei     and     Irrigation     Bonds.      Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OP  SOUTH- 
ERN    CALIFORNIA.     Los    Angeles.    Cal. 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
.MORTGAGES  nets  5«  to  H.      Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.   Absolutely  safe,  steadily 

WANTED  — College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona.  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles                                 San  Francisco 

THE  SOUTH 

IF   INFORMATION    OF    ANY    KIND    is 
wanted  about  the  South,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, for  business,  for  new  industries,  for 
lists  of  all  new  enterprises  organized  from 
Maryland  to  Texas,  write  the  MANUFAC- 
TURERS'   RECORD,    BALTIMORE.    MD 
For    more   than   a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
has  been  thtj  exponent  of   the  South  and 
Southwest. 

increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate.     Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
••BONDS    AND    MORTGAGES," 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 

THE  GREAT  NEW   SOUTH.-Learn  all 
about  it  for  36  cents.    Keep  in  touch  with 
this  land    of  opportunity  by   reading    the 
ATLANTA    GEORGIAN- the    South's 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM   AND   CITY   LOANS    in    the   best 
sections     of     the     State    of     Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN     MORTGAGS     LOAN 
CO.,     P.  0.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

greatest  weekly.    1  have  a  special   arrange- 
ment whereby  I  will  send  this  great  Indus- 
trial Organ  one  full  year  for  only  36  cents. 
You  need  in  your  business  the  useful  infor- 
mation it  will  give  you.     Its  daily  Commer- 
cial, Industrial,  Financial  and  Investment 
News  briefs  are  indispensable.      Send  your 
name  and  36cent8todav.  Youwon't  regret  it. 
WM.   K.  DENNIS,  WrightsTille,   Georgia. 

FOR   MEN 

POP!         POP!!         POP!!! 
■•Universal  "  lever  cork  extractor,  cap  re- 
mover, and  wire  cutter.    Child  of  six  can 
pull  most  difficult  cork.    Twenty-five  cents 
postpaid.      Circular  for   stamp.      FEP.RI8 
MAIL  ORDER  CO.,  676  West  End  Avenue, 
Dept.  A,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE. 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  delicious,  fresh  daily. 

n-lO  20  30-50  lb.  boxes  at  'iOc.  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm.  Purcellville.  Virginia. 

Classified   Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free,  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  A  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  £.  Vrooman,  806  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


EUGENE  C.  BROWN.  En!?ineer  and  Attor- 
ney at  Law.  401  Victor  Bldg..  Washington. 
D,  C.  9  years  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pa.v.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences.  Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  TAFT  AND  THE  TRUSTS 

NOT  until  last  week,  say  many  editorial  observers,  did  Wall 
Street  and  the  country  at  large  awake  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  President  Taft's  attitude  toward  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  altho  when  he  sent  to  Congress  his 
special  message  on  trusts  and  railroads  no  less  an  autliority  than 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (Fin.)  declared  his  pro- 
posals ■■  more  drastic  than  those  urged  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. "  In  Wall 
Street  last  week's  awakening  was  marked  by  flurries  in  security 
prices  unparalleled  since  the  panic  of  tliree  years  ago.  The  alleged 
cause  of  the  general  collapse  in  values  was  a  report  widely  circu- 
lated in  Washington  dispatches  that  the  Taft  Administration  was 
about  to  launch  a  sweeping  assault  upon  the  trusts.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Su7i  (Ind.),  for  instance,  in- 
formed his  readers  on  January  24  that  "  with  the  Beef  Trust  already 
under  fire  and  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  Company 
cases  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  made  known  to-day 
on  high  authority  that  the  Administration  is  planning  a  crusade  of 
'trust-busting  '  such  as  this  country  has  never  seen  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  about  twenty  years  ago."  On 
the  same  date  the  correspondent  of  the  New  YorV.  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  described  the  President  as  "quite  confident  "  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  will  sustain  the  Circuit  Courts  in  both  their 
Standard-Oil  and  their  Tobacco-Trust  decisions  ;  and  he  asserted 
that  such  a  result  would  lead  to  proceedings  against  a  number  of 
other  corporations  now  doing  business.  The  same  dispatch  sug- 
gested that  "the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  being  modeled 
on  the  Standard  Oil,  is  liable  to  come  within  the  fire  zone."  "All 
explanations  reaching  here  regarding  the  sagging  in  securities, 
whether  they  be  tractions,  railroads,  or  industrials,"  wrote  a  Herald 
(Ind.)  correspondent  on  the  same  day,  "are  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  '  Washington.' " 

On  the  following  day,  however,  the  President  assured  the  press 
that  "sensational  statements,  as  if  there  were  to  be  a  new  departure 
and  an  indiscriminate  prosecution  of  important  industries,  have  no 
foundation."  The  purpose  of  the  Administration  with  reference 
to  prosecutions  under  the  Antitrust  Law,  he  further  explained,  "is 
exactly  as  already  stated  in  the  President's  message  "  of  January  7. 
Turning  back  to  that  message  we  read  that  "  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Executive  to  direct  an  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  .  .  .  into  the  history,  organization,  and  purposes 
of  all  the  industrial  companies  with  respect  to  which  tiiere  is  any 
reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  that  they  have  been  organjzed  for 
a  purpose,  and  are  conducting  business  on  a  plan,  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Antitrust  Law."  As  an  alternative  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness disorder  likely  to  result  from  this  course  the  message  suggests 
a  Federal  incorporation  law,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 


"Through  all  our  consideration  of  this  grave  question,  however, 
we  must  insist  that  the  suppression  of  competition,  the  controlling 
of  prices,  and  the  monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize  in  interstate 
commerce  and  business,  are  not  only  unlawful,  but  contrary  to  the 
public  good,  and  that  they  must  be  restrained  and  punished  until 
ended." 

And  again : 

"  If  they  [the  great  corporations]  attempt  by  a  use  of  their  pre- 
ponderating capital  and  by  a  sale  of  their  goods,  temporarily  at 
unduly  low  prices,  to  drive  out  of  business  their  competitors,  or  if 
they  attempt,  by  exclusive  contracts  with  their  patrons  and  threats 
of  non-dealing,  except  upon  such  contracts  or  by  other  methods 
of  a  similar  character,  to  use  the  largeness  of  their  resources,  and 
the  extent  of  their  output,  compared  with  the  total  output,  as  a 
means  of  compelling  custom  and  frightening  off  competition,  then 
they  disclose  a  purpose  to  restrain  trade  and  to  establish  a  monop- 
oly and  violate  the  act.  The  object  of  the  Antitrust  Law  was  to 
suppress  the  abuses  of  business  of  the  kind  described.  It  was  not 
to  interfere  with  a  great  volume  of  capital,  which,  concentrated 
under  one  organization,  reduced  the  cost  of  production,  and  made 
its  profit  thereby,  and  took  no  advantage  of  its  size  by  methods 
akin  to  duress  to  stifle  competition  with  it." 

The  country  will  soon  understand,  writes  one  correspondent 
from  the  capital,  that  "it  has  obtained  a  wrong  impression  if  it 
thinks  the  President  goes  to  bed  with  one  set  of  ideas  in  his  mind 
and  wakes  up  in  the  morning  with  those  ideas  completely  changed." 
The  special  message  to  which  the  President  referred  the  country 
for  light  on  his  attitude  toward  the  trusts  "goes  furtlier  in  its  inti- 
mation of  prosecutions  than  anything  that  lias  been  said  in  the 
newspaper  dispatches,"  thinks  the  Wasliington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  .(Ind.  Dem.).  "Why  should  there  be  all  this 
excitement  over  the  renewal  of  an  old  proposition  ?"  asks  a  high 
Government  official.  In  the  Springfield  Republican'' s  (Ind.) 
column  of  Washington  news  we  read  : 

"The  determination  of  the  Administration  is  clear  not  to  allow 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  controlling  of  prices  and  re- 
striction of  competition,  etc.,  tending  to  enslave  the  people,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  realized  that  this  is  the  unalterable  policy  of  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  better. 

"A  part  of  the  business  world,  deceived  by  itself  into  a  mental 
attitude  of  believing  that  this  was  to  be  if  not  a  reactionary  Ad- 
ministration, at  least  a  let-alone  one,  is  now  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Roosevelt  policies  are  indeed  being  continued  and  that 
there  is  to  be  no  rest  for  the  wicked." 

"  The  tremors  as  to  the  Administration's  purposes  which  are  agi- 
tating Wall  Street  now  were  due  if  at  any  time  on  January  7,  when 
Mr.  Taft  sent  in  his  special  message  on  railroads  and  trusts," 
writes  the  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.),  who  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  President's  purposes  have  undergone  no  change. 

"What  has  happened  is  that  Wall  Street  takes  more  seriously 
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TOTTERING. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


A  BIG  GUN 


than  it  did  the  language  of  that  part  of  his  message  referred  to  in 
his  statement,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Street,  as  is  supposed,  is 
using  it  for  strategic  objects 

"Some  people,  it  is  held  here,  have  banked  too  much  on  Mr. 
Taft's  quiet  manner  and  are  tardily  waking  up  to  a  purpose  on  his 
part  which  it  neither  concealed  nor  emphasized. 

"  It  is  realized  that  in  Mr.  Wickersham  he  has  an  agent  for  his 
work  whose  prior  corporation  experience  has  armed  him  with  tools 
rather  than  at  all  abated  his  willingness  to  use  them  when  his  client 
is  the  Federal  Government." 

The  President's  purpose  "is  defined  rather  than  qualified,"  re- 
marks the  same  paper  editorially,  "by  the  statement  that  there  is 
to  be  no  'indiscriminate  prosecution  of  important  industries.'  "  It 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"What  was  done  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  all  preliminary. 
His  Administration  merely  cleared  the  ground,  did  not  entirely 
accomplish  that.  There  was  no  break  in  purpose  when  Mr.  Taft 
succeeded  him,  whatever  vain  inferences  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  latter's  more  judicial  temperament.  It  is  as  much  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  final  stages  in  the  movement  to 
curb  the  aggressions  of  corporations,  and  make  them  keep  within 
their  proper  channels,  are  to  be  entrusted  to  a  man  of  that  temper- 
ament as  it  was  that  the  pioneer  work  fell  to  a  man  of  uncommon 
initiative  and  natural  instinct  for  propaganda.  A  deeper  concep- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft's  fixedness  of  purpose  is  dawning.  It  is  well  that 
the  movement  has  so  timed  its  own  developments  that  the  work  of 
construction  will  be  in  his  own  strong  and  steady  hands. 

"The  end  of  it  all  is  likely  to  be  a  solution  which  shall  retain  to 
American  society  all  the  economies  and  benefits  that  inhere  in 
associated  effort,  and  yet  shall  give  expression  to  those  ancient 
ideas  of  well-being  which  hold  in  abhorrence  all  combinations  that 
artificially  enhance  tlie  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Mr.  Taft  is  shaping  the  destinies  of  his  Administration  :n  his 
own  way,  remarks  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  which  is  con- 
vinced that  the  "results  will  be  rigliteous."     To  quote  : 

"Results  are  what  the  American  people  are  looking  for,  and  it 
makes  precious  little  difference  in  the  long  run  whether  they  are 
achieved  by  knock-down-and-drag-out  methods,  asphyxiation,  or 
the  gentlest  and  most  persuasive  of  diplomacy." 

The  sudden  consternation  of  last  week  was  a  trifle  comic,  thinks 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  in  view  of  the  President's 
many  frank  statements  of  his  attitude  toward  law-breaking  cor- 
porations. That  these  statements  were  at  first  not  taken  seriously 
by  some,  says  the  same  paper,  "is  probably  due  to  two  causes" — 


"One  of  them  is  a  remembrance  of  McKinley ;  the  other  a  re- 
membrance of  Roosevelt.  President  McKinley  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  pretty  strong  language  against  the  trusts.  One  of  his 
messages  on  that  subject  struck  a  chill  into  the  Stock  Exchange. 
But  this  was  only  until  assurances  came  that  there  was  no  real  pur- 
pose to  translate  words  into  deeds.  Then  all  was  serene  again. 
And  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  that  another  Ohio  President 
would  proceed  along  McKinley's  lines  :  ofiicially  to  tell  Congress 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  taking  precious  good  care 
that  nothing  was  done.  As  for  the  Roosevelt  precedent,  there  was 
always  with  him  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  thundering  in  the 
index,  such  a  talent  for  clamorous  publicity,  that  in  the  absence 
of  loud  preliminary  threatenings  by  a  quieter  President  those  who 


A  LUSTY  INFANT. 
— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

THAT  OBJECTS 

felt  themselves  now  at  ease  in  Zion  may  be  forgiven  for  supposing 
that  he  did  not  mean  business. 

"That  he  does,  however,  is  evident,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
he  does.  It  is  high  time  that  the  laws  against  monopoly  which 
the  people  have  placed  on  tlie  statute-books  should  have  their  vigor 
thoroughly  tested.  We  ought  to  find  out  beyond  a  peradventure 
what  instruments  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  with 
wiiat  effect  they  may  be  wielded." 

"It  begins  to  look  as  if  tlie  fears  of  well-meaning  people  that 
Cannon  and  Aldrich  had  President  Taft  in  tow  were  somewhat 
premature,"  remarks  the  Spokane  Spokesjnan-Review  (Rep.).  The 
President's  personal  belief,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  and  of  the  many  court  decisions  interpreting  it,  ex- 
plains the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  is  that  "mere  combination 
between  previous  competitors  is  not  forbidden."  "It  is  only  the 
abuse  of  the  power  which  combination  gives  which  is  aimed  at," 
we  are  told.  While  agreeing  with  the  President's  interpretation, 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  condemns  the  Sherman  Law  as 
"dangerously  vague,"  and  asserts  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
industrial  peace  until  it  is  repealed  and  "a  statute  providing  for 
indictment  on  proof  of  local  price-cutting,  the  making  of  exclusive 
contracts,  and  the  like,  substituted  in  its  place."     To  quote  : 

"It  must  be  particularly  irritating  to  a  President  of  judicial 
training,  whose  vocation  for  a  long  time  was  to  discriminate  and 
to  tread  narrow  ledges  of  thought,  to  have  it  proclaimed  in  the 
public  prints  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  be  non-discriminating. 
Nevertheless,  altho  he  is  able  to  suppress  the  present  outbreak  of 
misrepresentation,  he  will  be  greatly  fortunate  if  it  does  not  from 
time  to  time  assail  him.  The  Sherman  Law  is  vague — dangerously 
vague.     Not  even  the  trained  legal  m.ind  of  the  President  can  ana- 
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lyze  its  meaning  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  himself  and  within  the 
comprehension  of  tlie  average  mind.  This  vagueness  should  be 
removed — as  long  as  it  remains  it  will  be  a  plentiful  source  of 
trouble.  The  law-making  body  rather  than  the  courts  should  tie- 
fine  what  is  illegal  monopoly — or,  rather,  what  conduct  in  the 
direction  of  promoting  monopoly  is  illegal.  Penal  statutes  should 
be  in  specific  rather  than  in  general  terms.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
know  when  he  is  violating  the  law  and  when  he  is  not.  The  man- 
agers of  the  large  corporations  of  the  country  do  not  now  know. 
The  Sherman  Law  has  been  in  existence  nearly  twenty  years,  yet 
the  fog  as  to  what  it  permits  and  what  it  prohibits  grows  thicker 
instead  of  thinner." 

"What  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  -Antitrust  Law.'"'  asks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  answers  its  own  question 
with  a  laconic  "  Nobodv  knows." 


FIGHTING   HIGH  PRICES 

"  T  \  .America  we  haven't  supplied  history  with  any  bread  riots — 
-^  not  even  bread-and-butter-and-jam  riots — but  in  a  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  have  seen  a  meat  riot  leap  into  being  and  assume  con- 
siderable proportions,"  asserts  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  while  TJie  Daily  People  (Socialist  Labor),  of  the 
same  city,  begins  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Meat  Riots  "  with  the 
illuminating  statement  that  "there  are  as  yet  no  meat  riots."  The 
rioting,  thus  far,  has  been  economic  and  psychological  rather  than 
physical.  While  the  Butte  Inter  Mountain  is  convinced  that  "  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  could  scarcely  become  an  American  Meat  Party 
in  this  day  and  age."  other  papers  point  out  that  the  nation-wide 
outbreak    of  popular   indignation   against    exorbitant  prices   has 


Uncle  Joe — "  If  this  is  a  head  I  win,  if  it's  a  tail  I  lose." 

—  De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

TO  BEING 

already  resulted  in  "a  liistory-making  movement."  This  war 
against  high  prices  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  formation  of  the 
National  .Anti-Food-Trust  League  and  the  Cleveland  meat  boy- 
cott, has  spread  until  there  is  in  every  important  city  in  the  country 
a  boycott,  organized  or  unorganized,  which  has  in  many  cases  re- 
duced local  meat  prices,  while  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  is  now  sitting 
in  Chicago  to  gather  evidence  for  a  Government  prosecution  of  the 
Meat  Trust.  Among  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes  the  following  : 

Increased  gold  supply.  Increased  cost  of  production. 

Currency  inflation.  Tariffs. 


Trusts. 

Trade  agreements. 

Legislative  restrictions. 

Creation  of  new  industries. 

Advance  in  land  and  rent. 

Taxation. 

Extravagance,  etc. 


Expansion  of  credit. 
Speculation. 
Growtii  of  population. 
Consumption  overtaking  pro- 
duction. 
Short  crops. 
.Shorter  hours  of  labor. 
Advanced  wages. 

While  all  these  reasons  and  many  more  receive  their  due  share  of 
editorial  attention  there  is  exprest  the  wide-spread  conviction  that 
the  abnormally  high  price  of  meat  is  due,  not  to  any  temporary 
natural  condition,  but  to  an  artificial  wrong.  In  fixing  the  i)lanie 
for  this,  the  retailer  is  not  entirely  exonerated,  since  he  is  charged 
with  being  quite  ready  to  overcharge  his  customers  and  to  pocket 
exorbitant  profits.  Yet,  admitting  this,  the  New  York  E^'eniiig 
Post  insists  that  "it  does  not  shift  the  main  burden  of  guilt  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  control  the  main  sources  of  our  food 
supply,"  for  "the  evil  impetus  conies  from  above"  and  "a  penny 
increase  at  the  stockyards  is  a  signal  for  more  than  penny  increases 
right  along  the  line."  Moreover,  by  what  the  Milwaukee  Wiscon- 
sin c^W^i  an  "abuse  of  cold  storage,"  food  may  be  bought  when 
plentiful  and  held  for  any  length  of  time,  "  until  high  prices  can  be 
obtained."  According  to  figures  taken  from  the  "Ice  and  Re- 
frigeration Blue  Book,"  by  the  New  York  World,  there  are 
now  held  in  55S  cold-storage  plants  14,000,000  cattle,  6,000,000 
calves,  25,000,000  sheep  and  lambs,  and  50,000  hogs,  which  makes 
"one  entire  animal  for  each  adult  in  the  United  States,  with  enough 
whole  animals  left  over  to  give  two  to  each  family."  In  one  of  the 
largest  plants  in  New  York  City  a  World  reporter  saw  food 
supplies  being  thus  held  for  sale  " as  fresh  products  at  gilt-edge 
figures  "  during  a  season  of  high  prices,  including  the  following  : 

"Fifty  thousand  pounds  of  halibut  placed  in  the  plant  three 
years  ago. 

"Barrels  of  turkeys  and  geese  (number  not  given),  two  years  old 
or  more. 

"Three  hundred  cases  of  eggs,  the  remainder  of  5.000  cases 
placed  in  storage  beginning  last  April,  purchased  at  about  18  cents 
per  dozen  and  released  during  the  past  two  months  to  be  sold  at 
from  48  to  52  cents  per  dozen  as  'strictly  fresh  eggs.' 

"Ten  thousand  cases  of  fish  (of  different  varieties),  from  one 
year  to  three  years  old. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  meat  held  in  storage  for  seven 
months." 

.Although  the  popular  uprising  against  the  high  prices  of  meat  is 
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given  much  credit  by  newspaper  editors  for  moving  the  Govern- 
ment to  grapple  again  with  the  meat-packers,  the  present  case  is 
stated  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  to  be  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  a  six  months'  investigation  which  satisfied  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  "the  Beef  Trust  was  still  controlling  the  meat  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States  and  was  arbitrarily  fixing  the  price  in  de- 
fiance of  the  injunction  granted  by  Judge  Grosscup  in  1902."  The 
prosecution  this  time,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald's  Wasli- 
ington  correspondence,  "will  be  directed  against  Armour  &  Com- 
pany, Swift  &  Company,  Nelson  Morris  &  Company,  and  the 
National  Packing  Company,"  and  "it  will  be  alleged  by  witnesses 
of  the  Government  that  these  firms,  through  the  National  Packing 
Company,  control  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  the  products  thereof." 

While  some  papers  do  not  hold  the  "Meat  Trust  "  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevailing  high  prices,  and  others,  having  pre- 
vious failures  in  view,  doubt  if  it  can  be  found  guilty  of  violation 
of  the  Antitrust  Law.  the  Government's  efforts  to  break  its  grip 
are  generally  commended.  The  Attorney-General's  action  will  be 
hailed  with  approval  by  the  consumer,  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times,  and  the  Wasiiington  Times  believes  that  he  must  find  en- 
couragement in  "being  so  fully  backed  by  public  sentiment." 

Whether  the  "meat  strike  "  is  successful  or  not  in  its  immediate 
aims,  the  New  York  Tribune  deems  the  movement  "significant  as 
tl\e  first  considerable  attempt  at  joint  action  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers." Producers  and  distributors  have  organized  hitherto, 
says  The  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  but  now  for  the  first  time  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  have  joined  for  cooperative  effort.  In  such 
a  league,  wisely  managed,  the  Washington  Star  sees  a  possible 
cliange  in  our  whole  system  of  food  purveying,  for  "in  the  last 
analysis  the  people  who  use  the  goods,  if  they  act  with  intelligent 
cooperation,  can  always  control  the  price."  The  Denver  Times 
is  even  more  optimistic.     We  read  : 

"  Out  of  this,  if  successful,  may  grow  a  great,  unfailing,  and 
general  method  of  redress  for  consumers.  In  all  our  calculations 
upon  the  increased  cost  of  living,  in  all  our  arguments  against 
tariff  and  trusts,  our  high-living  and  quick-rushing  Americans  have 
assumed  that  we  must  continue  to  consume  the  highest-priced 
goods.  Largely  we  have  complained  of  laws,  and  have  vainly 
iioped  that  somehow  the  courts  might  relieve  our  burdens.  And 
iiere  is  a  promised  demonstration  that  the  power  to  remedy  it  is 
really  in  our  own  hands.  That  is,  where  the  wrong  of  exorbitant 
price  is  of  artificial  creation." 


This  weapon,  however,  finds  no  favor  with  the  Jacksonville 
Times-Union  or  the  Kansas  C\\.yJo7irnal;  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
believes  it  will  do  more  iiarm  than  good,  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  agrees  with  the  Hartford  Courant  which  finds  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  Meat  Trust  to  be  "seriously  disturbed  by  the  boycott." 
The  Financier  (New  York)  calls  attention  to  a  piece  of  discour- 
aging news  for  the  consumer — 

"The  National  Shoe  Wholesale  Association  has  voted  to  raise 
the  price  of  leather  foot-wear,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  decreased 
consumption  of  meat  on  the  part  of  American  people  has  brought 
aliout  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  hides,  and  an  advance  in  the 
price  thereof. 

"The  ultimate  consumer  thus  finds  himself  hoisted  by  his  own 
petard,  as  it  were,  for  until  he  eats  more  meat  he  can  not  have 
cheap  hides  or  cheap  shoes.  His  dilemma  is  a  most  perplexing 
one,  and  about  the  only  way  he  can  reason  out  the  problem  is  that 
if  he  does  eat  meat  he  will  not  have  money  enough  left  to  buy 
shoes,  and  if  he  does  not  continue  the  use  of  flesh  food,  the  price 
of  shoes  will  reach  a  point  where  their  purchase  will  be  almost 
proln'bitive.  This  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  situation  wliere  a 
full  stomach  means  no  shoes  and  an  empty  stomach  also  means  no 
shoes." 

To  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  such  an  "anti-food  crusade"  ap- 
pears "silly"  and  "absurd,"  and  its  success,  remarks  the  Chicago 
Socialist,  "depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  pursued  by 
the  famous  old  miser  who  tried  to  teach  his  horse  to  live  without 
eating,  only  to  have  him  die  as  soon  as  success  seemed  about  to 
have  crowned  the  experiment." 

We  find  the  Republican  Buffalo  Express  and  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph joining  with  such  representative  Democratic  papers  as  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  New  York  World,  the 
Phihulelphia  Record,  and  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  \n  blaming 
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—Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 


-Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 


PLAIN 


our  present  tariff  for  the  oppressively  high  level  of  prices.  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  and  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph take  a  peep  over  the  tariff  wall  at  conditions  in  Windsor, 
the  Canadian  city  just  across  the  river  from  Detroit,  where  "the 
cost  of  living  has  departed  but  little  from  the  normal."  According 
to  a  press  dispatch  quoted  by  The  Telegraph: 

"  It  is  25  per  cent,  cheaper  to  live  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  tariff — the  pressure  of  which  has  been  more  keenly 
felt  since  the  Payne-Aldrich  'revision  ' — is  considered  largely  re- 
sponsible, in  view  of  the  fact  that  natural  conditions  ought  not  to 
vary  so  greatly  within  a  short  half-mile." 
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MUTTERINGS  OF  TARIFF  WARS 

"  C'HALL  the  free-born  American  steer  be  excluded  from  Ger- 
^  man  markets  tlirough  tariff  discrimination — and  without  re- 
taliation .-  "  In  former  years  such  a  rhetorical  question  would  have 
been  answered  with  an  indignant  "No  !  never  !  "  But  to-day  pub- 
lic opinion  almost  without  dissent  supports  the  reported  decision 
of  the  Administration  not  to  enter  upon  a  tariff  war  with  tiie  Gov- 
ernment of  Wilhelm  II.,  the  burden  of  comment  being  that  even 
if  Germany  does  unfairly  exclude  the  American  steer,  yet  with 
meat  prices  where  they  are  it  is  as  well  that  the  American  steer 
should  remain  at  home.  Still  it  is  admitted  that  the  so-called 
m.ixiniuni  and  minimum  rate  clause  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Law,  the 


FIXING    THE    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    THE    HIGH    COST   OF    LIVING 
—SAME   OLD  CIRCLE. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  MinneapoUs  Journal. 
AND    .STRONG 

proposed  retaliatory  application  of  which  led  to  the  discussion 
with  Germany,  may  easily  become  the  cause  of  tariff  hostilities, 
especially  with  the  German  Empire,  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Payne  Tariff  Law  of  August  5,  1909,  provided  a  general 
"minimum  tariff "  applicable  to  all  countries  until  April  i,  1910. 
But  it  further  provided  that,  if  before  the  latter  date  the  President 
may  find  that  any  countries  are  discriminating  against  American 
products,  he  may  impose  an  additional  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valore?n  on  all  imports  from  such  countries.  President  Taft's 
recent  proclamation  declares  that  England,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain, 
.Switzerland,  and  Turkey  are  entitled  to  the  minimum  rate,  thus 
indicating  that  the  maximum  rate,  with  its  additional  25  per  cent, 
may  be  imposed  upon  the  goods  of  other  nations  not  mentioned 
in  the  proclamation,  notably  France,  Germany,  and  Canada. 
However,  Washington  dispatches  indicate  not  only  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  withdraw  its  contention  that  the  stringent 
sanitary  regulations  upon  the  importation  of  cattle  into  Germany 
must  be  considered  as  discriminating  against  American  cattle- 
raisers,  but  also  that  otiier  differences  will  be  amicably  adjusted 
and  that  Germany,  at  least,  will  be  added  to  the  President's  white 
list  before  April  i. 

With  matters  in  this  unsettled  state  the  press  as  a  whole  depre- 
cate tariff  wars  and,  by  way  of  warning,  sum  up  the  probable  cost 
of  such  wasteful  hostilities,  and  the  value  of  commercial  amity. 
Thus  The  Outlook  points  out,  in  regard  to  our  commerce  with  the 
six  countries  to  which  the  President's  proclamation  accords  the 
minimum  rates   that — 


THE   MISTRESS  OF  THE   SITUATION. 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Preis. 
THINKING. 

"  England's  trade  with  us  exceeds  #800,000,000,  and  Italy's  ;?ioo,- 
000.000;  Russia's  is  not  quite  $40,000,000,  Switzerland's  is  about 
$33,000,000,  and  Spain's  about  $30,000,000,  while  Turkey's  is  some- 
thing over  $3,000,000.  In  this  list,  as  in  the  complete  list  of  coun- 
tries, England  is  by  far  our  largest  customer.  Germany  comes 
next." 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  British  Government  the  impor- 
tations from  the  United  States  in  1908  were  worth  more  than 
$604,000,000. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  a  tariff  feud  with  Germany  the  same 
paper  says : 

"  In  the  event  of  a  tariff  war  with  Germany  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  kind  of  imports  affected.  The  chief  imports  from  Ger- 
many are  chemicals,  cotton  goods,  earthen,  stone,  and  china-ware, 
fertilizers,  furs,  manufactures  of  glass,  hides,  hops,  cutlery,  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  gloves,  seeds,  toys,  and  manufactures 
of  wood.  The  chief  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  to 
Germany  are  agricultural  implements,  grain,  flour,  copper,  unman- 
ufactured cotton,  hardware,  pumps,  sewing-machines,  shoe  ma- 
chinery, typewriters,  oil  and  oil  products,  and  tobacco.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  about  the  above  lists,  however,  is  the  fact  that  we 
import  nearly$i5o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  goods  from  Germany,  but  that 
we  export  to  Germany  almost  double  that  value.  What  do  our 
merchants  think  of  the  possibility  of  losing  $300,000,000  of  trade 
for  the  sake  of  'protecting'  our  manufacturers  against  $150,000,000 
of  German  imports  ?  " 

While  our  tariff  relations  with  France  have  recently  been  less  a 
subject  of  comment,  it  seems  agreed  that  there  is  more  danger  of 
a  tariff  war  witli  that  country  than  with  any  other.  For  France 
has  reciprocity  treaties  with  other  nations  under  which,  to  quote 
the  New  York  Sun,  she 

"can  not  give  us  the  lowest  rates  without  a  greater  equivalent  than 
we  offer  under  tlie  minimum  tariff.  Her  protecti-^nists,  indeed, 
are  clamoring  for  higher  duties  instead  of  lower." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  tiie  New  York  rrihiinc,  in 
fact,  declares  the  indications  to  be  that  "France  will  be  the  only 
European  country  on  whose  exports  the  United  States  collects  its 
maximum  duties." 

This  writer  says  further  : 

"A  tariff  war  with  France  now  seems  inevitable.  Th°  French 
Government  has  shown  no  disposition  materially  to  mitigate  that 
discrimination  against  American  imports  which  constitutes  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  imposition  of  the  minimum  tariff  on  im- 
ports from  France.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  that  country, 
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acting,  no  doubt,  on  instructions  from  Paris,  take  the  position  that 
this  country  imports  from  France  only  luxuries,  for  which  the 
American  consumers  will  gladly  pay  any  price  in  order  to  obtain 
the  French  brands.  They  point  out  that  chief  among  the  Ameri- 
can imports  from  France  are  wines,  silks,  and  lace,  and  compla- 
cently remark  that  they  have  no  fear  that  American  hosts  will 
serve  other  than  French  champagnes  or  American  women  wear 
other  than  French  gowns,  whatever  price  these  may  command. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  efforts  of  the  Tariff  Board,  the  value  of 
French  imports  continues  steadily  to  increase.  In  the  five  months 
ended  witli  December  last  the  total  imports  from  France  showed 
an  increase  over  a  like  period  in  the  previous  year  of  45  per  cent. 
The  figures  for  the  last  five  months  of  1908  show  a  total  importa- 
tion valued  at  $43, 100,000,  and  for  the  last  five  months  of  1909  they 
were  $63,600,000. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  imposition  of  the  French  maximum 
tariff  on  American  exports  is  not  likely  to  work  any  severe  hard- 
ship to  the  industries  'of  this  country.  That  tariff  has,  in  fact, 
been  imposed  since  November  i.  So  long  as  the  French  Govern- 
ment maintains  its  present  attitude,  negotiations  looking  to  an 
agreement  whereby  both  countries  will  receive  such  benefits  as  may 
accrue  from  the  minimum  tariffs  of  the  two  nations  are  practically 
hopeless." 


ARE    THESE   TWO  NICE   OLD  GENTLEMEN  GOING  TO  ALLOW  THEIR 
MISERABLE   DOGS   TO   GET   THEM    INTO   A   SQUABBLE? 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

As  for  our  tariff  relations  with  Canada,  the  Canadian  press  are 
inclined  to  take  the  position  that  the  United  States  would  be  the 
chief  sufferer  in  a  tariff  war,  which,  it  is  argued,  would  cause  the 
transfer  of  many  mills  and  factories  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is  really  in  need  of  Cana- 
dian farm  products  and  pulp-wood  which  the  tariff  tends  to 
exclude. 

Speaking  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Mann  to  postpone 
the  date  on  which  the  maximum  rates  shall  become  effective  and 
to  exempt  pulp-wood  from  increased  duties,  T/ie  Canadian  Journal 
of  Coiiiinerce  (Montreal)  says  : 

"They  aim,  nodoul)t,  at  averting  a  trade  war  with  Canada,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  no  great  terrors  for  Canadians. 

"  Luml)er,  hides,  pulp-wood,  copper,  silver,  and  other  things  are 
among  the  necessities  of  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  experi- 
ence no  trouliie  in  marketing  them  tliere  as  usual.  So  far  it  looks 
as  if  the  United  Slates  consumer  really  is  to  pay  the  increased 
duties  on  pulp-wood  if  the  increase  is  insisted  upon." 

On  the  other  hand  the  papers  of  the  United  States  deplore  the 
possibilities  of  any  friction  with  Canada.  The  Boston  Advertise}- 
declaims  against  "the  suicidal  folly  of  a  tariff  war  with  Canada," 
as  indicated  by  recent  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor, 


SLAMMING  THE  OPEN  DOOR 

■\\  r  ISE  newspaper  oracles  wlio  luue  followed  tlie  established 
^  •  principle  of  reserving  their  prophecies  until  alter  the  event, 
now  speak  of  "the  foreordained  rejection  by  Russia  and  Japan  of 
Secretary  Knox's  proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  tlie  Manchurian 
railways,"  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  tiie  subject  of  much  criti- 
cism that  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  premature.  "Another  fiasco  has 
been  added  to  the  Knox  list,"  says  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
"He  never  meddles  but  he  muddles,"  grumbles  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  and  the  Boston  Transcript  finds  him  lacking  in  that 
"imaginative  faculty"  which  is  "an  invaluable  possession  to  a 
diplomatist."  Yet  the  London  Times  is  disposed  to  congratulate 
the  Secretary  of  State,  tho  perhaps  sarcastically,  on  the  ground 
that  he 

"can  justly  claim  to  have  promoted  in  one  respect  the  ends  which 
American  statesmanship  had  in  view  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  brought 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Japan  and  Russia  together  at  Portsmoutli. 
Mr.  Knox's  proposals  have  for  the  tirst  time  brought  Russia  and 
Japan  into  the  closest  communion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  their  in- 
terests in  the  very  region  which  was  the  origin  and  scene  of  their 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle." 

The  reply  of  Japan  in  declining  the  proposal  that  the  Manchurian 
railroad  holdings  of  that  country  and  Japan  shall  be  sold  to  China 
under  an  international  guaranty  of  neutrality,  is  based,  according 
to  news  dispatches  from  Tokyo,  on  the  following  sweeping  reasons  : 

"  The  American  plan  would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  Japan. 

"It  would  afford  no  advantage  to  China. 

"It  would  not  change  the  commercial  situation  in  Manchuria, 
where  Japan  is  adhering  strictly  to  its  pledges  of  an  'open  door  ' 
and  equal  opportunity." 

Russia's  attitude  is  perhaps  best  exprest  by  the  statement  in  the 
semi-ofificial  A'ovoye  Vremya  that : 

"In  rejecting  the  American  proposals  Russia  in  her  note  saj's 
that  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Knox's  suggestions  would  injure  her 
State  and  private  interests,  which  were  established  by  colossal 
efforts  and  sacrifices." 

Yet  the  New  York  Times  takes  occasion  to  recall  that  Article  7 
of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which  reads  : 

"Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective  railways 
in  Manchuria  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes, 
and  nowise  for  strategic  purposes." 

This  leads  The  Times  thus  to  comment  upon  the  apparent  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  by  the  nations  that  were  party  thereto  : 

"We  have  misunderstood,  it  seems,  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty.  We  now  learn  that  Russia  has  interests  and 
purposes  of  a  political  and  strategic  nature  in  Manchuria.  We 
learn  from  Japan  thai  her  interests  preclude  her  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Knox's  proposal,  which  was  simply  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity." 

Many  papers,  however,  find  balm  in  the  fact  that  an  imperial 
edict  has  been  issued  at  Peking,  authorizing  a  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Sigun  railroad,  Mr.  Knox's 
alternative  proposition.  Tlie  new  road  is  to  be  about  700  miles 
long,  will  cost  about  $25,000,000,  and  is  to  run  from  Chinchow  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  to  Sigun  near  the  Siberian  border.  It  will  not 
only  open  new  Manchurian  territory,  but  will  also,  it  is  said,  to 
some  extent  terminate  the  absolute  monopoly  of  Manchurian  trans- 
portation now  held  by  Russia  and  Japan. 

Taking  the  view  that  the  building  of  the  new  road  will  act  as  a 
barrier  to  Russian  and  Japanese  schemes,  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can questions  the  effect  of  our  policy  upon  our  relations  with 
Japan.     Says  this  paper : 

"A  broad  and  far-reaching  question  of  statesmanship  is  this— 
how  far  is  it  wise  for  the  United  States  to  go  in  antagonizing 
Japanese  ambitions  in  Manchuria  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
probably  be  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  Pacific  Coast  States, 
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to  refuse  to  gratify  Japanese  wishes  in  the  framing  of  the  clauses 
of  the  new  treaty  bearing  upon  immigration?" 

But  \.\\eC\\\c2L^o Record-Herald,  despite  the  international  scolding 
that  has  followed  Mr.  Knox's  proposal,  suggests  that  the  rejection 
of  the  plan  may  not  be  final,  as  neutralization  may  yet  be  found  the 
best  safeguard  against  serious  collision  of  interests  in  Manchuria. 


NO   PANAMA  LIBEL  CASE 

T  T  "''HAT  seems  to  be  the  only  regret  over  the  failure  of   the 
♦   '        Government   prosecution  of    the  publishers  of  the  New 
York   IVorld  in  the  so-called  Panama  libel  case,  is  thus  humor- 
ously exprest  by  the  Springfield  Republicati : 

"  Had  the  case  gone  to  tiie  jury,  the  details  of  tlie  Panama  revo- 
lution would  have  been  exposed  in  a  way  to  startle  the  country  and 
much  fresh  historical  material  concerning  the  establishment  of  tiie 
'republiquita  '  would  have  become  available." 

The  decision  of  Judge  Hough,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  New  York,  dismissing  the  Federal  indictment  against 
the  proprietors  of  JVie  H^or/d  is  condensed  by  that  paper  in  the 
sentence,  "There  is  no  Federal  libel  law  to  muzzle  the  American 
press."  The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  during 
his  Presidency,  with  the  object  of  punishing  tiie  proprietors  of  the 
paper  for  the  publication  of  alleged  libels  against  different  indi- 
viduals in  connection  with  tiie  purchase  of  tlie  Panama  Canal 
property  and  subsequent  events  on  tlie  Isthmus. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  months  ago  Judge  Anderson, 
in  the  Federal  Court  in  Indianapolis,  ruled  that  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  AVti-j',  in  wiiich  similar  statements  were 
published,  could  not  be  removed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
trial.  The  two  decisions  dispose  of  the  Panama  libel  cases,  un- 
less they  are  reopened  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  The  IVor/d  points  out.  the  Federal  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted under  "an  act  to  protect  harbor  defenses  and  fortifications 
constructed  or  used  by  tlie  United  .States  from  malicious  injury, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  specific  claims  being  that  the  circu- 
lation of  twenty-nine  copies  of  the  alleged  libel  at  the  Government 
post  at  West  Point,  and  the  sending  of  one  copy  to  a  post-office 
inspector  in  the  Government  building  in  New  York  City,  gave  the 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction.  Had  this  contention  been  upheld. 
The  World  sets  forth— 

"As  there  are  no  fewer  than  2,809  reservations  corresponding  in 
general  to  West  Point  and  the  Federal  building,  there  is  no  news- 
paper printed  in  the  United  States  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  prosecution  for  libel  in  some  of  these  jurisdictions.  A 
newspaper  of  very  large  circulation  might  be  indicted  in  all  of 
them  and  for  a  single  article  which  was  neither  written  nor  printed 
in  any  of  them." 

The  New  York  Evening  J^osi  is  at  pains  to  remind  us  that  Judge 
Hough  merely  decided  that  a  Federal  statute  did  not  apply,  and  it 
therefore  refuses  to  join  in  any  jubilations  over  a  triumph  for  "  the 
liberty  of  the  press."     'The  Tost  says  further  : 

"  If  the  indictment  had  not  been  quashed,  the  trial  would  have 
practically  gone  on  in  accordance  with  the  New  York  libel  law. 
But  that  remains  just  what  it  was.  Under  it,  Mr.  Charles  Taft 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson — not  any  fancied  'Government,'  but 
the  per-sons  who  were  supposedly  libeled — could  proceed  against 
The  IVorld  to-morrow.  As  Judge  Hough  remarked,  'the  extremely 
defamatory  matter  printed  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment '  rendered 
the  publisher  'liable  at  common  law  in  every  county  of  the  State 
of  New  York.'  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  decision  of 
Judge  Hough  is  no  warrant  at  all  for  reckless  and  unfounded 
charges  in  the  press.  No  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  sense  of  license 
has  been  upheld.  Newspapers  must  still  walk  with  the  fear  of 
the  law  of  libel  before  their  eyes.  That  law  is  severe — in  some 
respects,  too  severe  ;  but  it  is  the  local  law,  not  a  far-away  Federal 
artificiality,  invented  for  the  occasion.  Even  an  editor,  it  is  now 
settled,  has  the  same  right  as  a  l)urglar  to  be  tried  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  his  crime  was  committed." 


OPENING  THE  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 
THE  HOOKWORM 

L^AR  from  resenting  his  million-dollar  gift  to  eradicate  the 
-*-  hookworm  disease,  as  some  in  the  South  seem  to  do,  the 
recent  Southern  Health  Conference  is  attracting  notice  by  its  action 
in  passing  unanimously  a  resolution  thanking  Mr.  Rockefeller  by 
name  for  his  generosity.  By  a  rising  vote  this  gathering  adopted 
the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Willis  F.  Westmoreland  to  "extend 
to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  their  sincere  thanks  for  his  munificent 
and  humanitarian  gift  to  our  people  to  aid  them  in  the  arrest  and 
cure  of  the  hookworm  disease."  The  Conference  met  in  Atlanta 
on  January  18  and  19,  at  the  instance  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Health,  of  which  Dr. 
Westmoreland  is  president.  The  gathering  is  referred  to  as  "the 
first  organized  effort  in  the  South  to  take  up  this  particular  line  of 
work,"  and  its  importance  may  be  imagined  when  we  read  the 
statement  that  25  per  cent,  of 
the  Southern  cotton-mill  work- 
ers are  afflicted  with  this  en- 
ervating and  debilitating  mal- 
ady. There  is  no  doubt  that 
millions  of  Southerners  are 
affected,  says  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Barrett,  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  in  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stittition^  and  "the  financial 
loss  to  the  South  through  the 
paralyzed  industrial  functions 
of  this  great  army  of  infected, 
as  well  as  the  direct  toll  of 
life,  are  in  the  realm  of  the 
incalculalile." 

Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles, 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice, "who  has  unquestionably 
done  more  than  any  other  one 
individual  to  rouse  the  section 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion "  (to  quote  'Tlie  Constitu- 
tion) made  an  interesting  and 
important  address.  After 
tracing  the  early  history  of  the 
disease  and  crediting  Dr.  H. 
F.  Harris  with  being  "not  only 
the  first  man  to  recognize  the  eggs  of  the  hookworm,  but  the  first 
to  fully  reaiizv"  the  danger  of  this  disease,"  he  went  on  : 

"When  the  American  troops  returned  from  Porto  Rico  they 
brought  the  disease  back  to  this  country.  Fully  30  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  in  Porto  Rico  occur  from  the  hookworm  disease.  In 
1902  a  bottle  of  different  parasites  was  sent  to  me  from  the  South, 
and  I  discovered  that  they  were  not  the  hookworm  of  Europe,  but 
were  of  a  different  species  of  the  same  parasite.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Harris  declared  that  it  was  the  most  common  and  dangerous  disease 
of  the  .Southern  States.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  had  exaggerated, 
but  he  had  not.     I  soon  found  out  he  was  right. 

"Out  of  130  cotton-mills  that  I  investigated  I  found  that  more 
than  12  percent,  of  the  employees  were  afflicted  with  the  hook- 
worm disease  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
use  the  microscope  to  discover  the  larvae.  I  say  now  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  of  the  .Southern  cotton-mills  have  the  hook- 
worm disease.  Those  mills  that  are  in  the  sand  districts  of  tlie 
Soutli  have  employees  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent,  suffering  with  the 
hookworm  disease.  There  are  some  localities  where  90  per  cent, 
of  the  people  living  there  have  this  terrible  disease. 

"This  meeting  is  the  first  step  in  a  conservation  movement  which 
will  mean  incalculable  progress  in  the  South's  history. 

"  For  years  the  most  faithful  research  work  has  been  done  of  the 
hookworm  disease.    The  existence,  prevalence,  and  destructiveness 


DK.    WILLI*  K.    WESTMORELAND, 

Of  Atlanta,  who  introduced  the  reso- 
hition  at  the  Southern  Health  Confer- 
ence thanking  John  D.  Rockefeller  for 
his  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  the  South  for  the 
eradication  of  the  hookworm  disease. 
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of  the  hookworm  disease  are  no  longer  regarded  as  theories.  The 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  exploited  at  the  Conference  by  men 
who  are  experts.  The  representative  men  who  have  come  as  dele- 
gates will  carry  back  to  their  States  the  message  of  an  organization 
to  wipe  out  the  disease  and  to  educate  the  people  in  the  necessity 
of  more  sanitary  living." 


A  NORTHERN  LIGHT  ON  THE  "MAGAZINE  SUBSIDY"— 
Does  the  present  postal  rate  of  i  cent  a  pound  on  magazines 
a  mount  to  a  practical  subsidy  ?  "  Personally, "  declares  Mr.  Robert 
[.  Collier  in  the  editorial  pages  of  Colliers  IVeei'ly,  "I  believe 
the  Postmaster-General  is  mistaken  in  his.  costs  ;  that,  if  Congress 
and  the  various  Government  departments  were  charged,  at  least 
on  the  books  of  the  Post-office,  with  mail  carried  free  under  the 
franking  privilege  ;  if  the  expense  involved  in  the  free  delivery  of 
newspapers  within  county  limits  were  ascertained  ;  if  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery  were  charged  with  its  share  of  the  deficit,  and  if  the 
contracts  with  railroads  for  carrying  mail  were  adjusted  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  the  magazines  would  be  found  to  be  responsible  for  a 
very  small  share,  if  any,  of  the  deficit."  In  the  latest  report  of 
the  Postmaster-General  of  Canada  the  New  York   World  finds 


facts  which  seem  to  lend  a  certain  amount  of  inferential  support  to 
Mr.  Collier's  belief.  In  tiie  Dominion  on  our  north  the  postal 
rate  for  second-class  matter  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
yet  the  Canadian  Post-ofiice  reports  a  surplus  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
as  against  our  deficit  of  seventeen  times  that  amount.  Savs  T/ie 
World: 

"Canada  is  a  country  of  small  population  and  great  distances. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  the  mail-carrying  mile- 
age of  the  Dominion  increased  1,312,073  miles.  The  first-class 
matter  grew  in  volume  over  4  per  cent.  The  expenditure,  owing 
to  expansion  of  service,  increased  $586,456.66  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  In  August,  1908,  the  drop-letter  rate  for  cities 
liaving  a  carrier  service  was  reduced  from  2  cents  per  ounce  to  i 
cent.  The  second-class  rate  of  yi  cent  per  pound  for  regular 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  which  required  to  be  transmitted 
more  than  300  miles  was  abolished,  together  with  the  zone  restric- 
tion, and  they  are  now  dispatched  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  ]{  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  or  one-fourth  the  United  States  rate,  while  the  free 
area  for  publications  has  been  extended  from  a  radius  of  20  miles 
to  40.  It  is  surely  as  far  from  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Vancouver 
or  the  Klondike  as  it  is  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Riding  on  a  monorail  must  be  something  like  sliding  down  the  banister. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

A  CRAZY  man  at  Traverse  City  posed  as  Dr.  Cook.  He  must  have  been 
crazy. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

How  far  that  little  dollar  has  to  go.  So  toils  a  poor  man  in  a  high-priced 
world. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  it  is  announced,  has  more  than  8,000  vertebrae  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  What  a  pity  they  are  not  for  Congress. — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

We  see  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  writes  wondering  whether  James  J.  Jeffries 
can  come  back.  Probably  Mr.  Jeffries  is  similarly  wondering  in  regard  to 
the  colonel. — New  York  Herald. 

Five  hundred  employees  of  New  York  City  have  been  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Pretty  flimsy  ground,  Tammany 
thinks. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Count  Zeppelin  announces  that  he  will  keep  right  on  making  preparations 
to  go  to  the  North  Pole  in  his  balloon.  He  should  be  strongly  urged  to  take 
at  least  one  white  man  with  him. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


St.  Louis  receives  five  cases  of  hair  from  China.  This  is  somebody's  cue. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

There  are  worse  men  in  the  world  than  Joseph  Cannon.  Think  what  a  big 
world  it  is. — Columbia  State. 

The  English  people  think  they  are  doing  a  nervy  thing  in  trying  to  defeat 
the  lords,  but  let  them  try  to  bust  a  few  trusts. — Atlanta  Journal. 

A  Russian  terrorist  recently  confessed  he  shot  the  wrong  general.  There 
is  always  hope  for  the  man  who  is  willing  to  admit  he  made  a  mistake. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Japan  would  have  performed  a  greater  service  for  the  administration  if  it 
had  sent  2,000  olive  branches  to  Washington  instead  of  2,000  cherry  trees. — 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

The  Beef  Producers'  congress  will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
women  how  to  use  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef  so  much  in  evidence  nowadays. 
The  dentists  must  be  behind  this  movement. — Denver  Times. 

Champ  Clark  announces  that  he  desires  to  be  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  but  adds  that  he  wishes  to  avoid  being  a  czar. 
Champ  is  going  to  get  one  of  his  wi-shes. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


From  "Puck."    Copyrighud  1910.     By  permission. 


SIFTING    THE    DIRT. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  screen  we  use  will  have  a  coarser  mesh. 


— Glackens  in  Ptick. 
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WHY  CANADA   PREFERS  AMERICANS 

AMERICANS  are  the  immigrants  whom  Canada  welcomes 
"with  open  arms"  in  preference  to  the  home-seekers  of  any 
other  nationality,  says  a  writer  in  the  Tour  dii  Monde  (Paris) 
who  takes  a  Gallic  rap  at  Britain  wiiile  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  United  States.  England,  we  are  told,  is  too  apt  to  look 
upon  her  colonies  as  dumping-grounds  for  "ne'er-do-weels." 
Canada,  however,  declines  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  incompetent 
Anglo-Saxon  paupers.  Even  the  Swedes  are  preferred  to  the 
British  newcomers.  Hence  the  stringent  laws  on  the  landing  of 
foreigners,  and  the  regulations  in  force  at  every  Canadian  seaport 
for  deporting  tlie  unfit.     On  this  point  the  present  writer  remarks  : 

"The  Canadian  Jaws  regulating  immigration,  which  are  already 
extremely  strict,  tend  to  become  more  and  more  so.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  every  immigrant,  man  or  woman,  of  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  over,  must  possess  $25  on  landing,  or  at  least  prove  that  he  has 
obtained  lucrative  employment  in  Canada,  or  has  a  home  awaiting 
him  or  her  with  honest  and  well-established  Canadians.  Even  in 
such  cases  the  admission  of  such  is  conditional.  If  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  immigrant  can  not  earn  his  living,  if  he  lives  on  pub- 
lic charity  or  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  is  relent- 
lesly  expelled  from  Canadian  territory." 

The  immigration  of  English  contingents  and  of  England's  "Sub- 
merged Tenth  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  been 
more  to  the  benefit  of  England  than  of  Canada,  declares  this 
writer,  who  proceeds : 

"The  Canadians  very  much  prefer  Scandinavians,  who  are  solid 
and  serious  in  character.  The  Americans,  however,  are  most 
warmly  welcomed,  and  are  received  with  open  arms.  They  are, 
indeed,  found  to  be  more  enterprising,  more  energetic,  more  tem- 
perate than  the  English.  Above  all  they  are  better  adapted  to 
their  new  environment.  It  is  thus  that  the  natural  affinities  of  the 
two  peoples  counterbalance  their  political  divergencies." 

The  above  statements  are  supported  by  abundant  statistics  which 
are  thus  stated  : 

"In  1908  we  find  that  the  streams  of  British  immigration  into 
Canada  dwind;  d  in  volume  by  60  per  cent.  From  1897  to  1908 
only  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  immigrants  settling  in  Canada  were 
English,  while  the  Yankees  were  43  per  cent.  With  regard  to  de- 
portation, the  figures  are  in  inverse  ratio.  While  last  year  880 
English  were  expelled,  only  41  Yankees  were  returned  as  incapable 
of  earning  their  salt." 

The  result  of  this  preference  for  Americans  in  Canada  is  wide- 
reaching.     As  this  writer  puts  it : 

"Canada  is  thus  being  peopled  by  Americans  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1909  from  75,000  to 
100,000  immigrants  crossed  the  southern  frontier  of  Canada  to  settle 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  They  had  been  preceded,  since  1904, 
by  some  200,000  other  citizens  of  the  Union.  Tlianks  to  immigra- 
tion the  population  of  Canada  has  gained  a  million  inhabitants 
since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  increase  in 
commerce  has  been  proportionate,  and  in  the  same  period  of  time 
has  recorded  an  advance  of  $178,000,000.  The  production  of  wool 
in  the  three  great  provinces  of  Western  Canada  has  shown  an  in- 
crease of  100,000,000  quintals  above  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
But  as  in  the  same  provinces  there  are  slill  nearly  10,000  acres  of 
fertile  lands  as  yet  uncultivated,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  stream  of 
American  immigration  is  l)y  no  means  likely  to  abate." 

The  favor  with  which  Canadians  regard  these  thrifty,  steady, 
hardy  immigrants  of  the  southern  Republic  is  likely  not  only  to  add 
to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Dominion  but  to  result  in  im- 
portant political  consequences  in  regard  to  the  Mother  Country, 
we  are  to'd  : 

"It  is  indubitable  that  such  a  movement  and  migration  as  we 
have  oi.tlined  is  pregnant  with  the  gravest  political  consequences. 
The  Canadian  population,  ceaselessly  being  swelled  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  non-British   element,  must   become  more  and  more  es- 


tranged from  the  Mother  Country.  Yankees,  Scandinavians,  Gali- 
cians,  and  the  Canadians  proper  who  speak  the  French  language, 
are  gradually  growing  into  a  separate  and  distinct  nationality,  and 
are  leaving  the  spiiere  of  attraction  presented  by  the  genius  and 
the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Government.  And  the  more  they  do 
so  the  more  swiftly  will  they  gravitate  toward  that  center  which  is 
found  inthegreat  Confederation  of  States  which  is  their  neighbor." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  VIEWS  OF  KNOX 

OOME  apprehension  seems  to  have  been  aroused  in  the  Latin 
^  Republics  by  Secretary  Knox's  interference  in  Nicaragua,  to 
judge  from  their  organs  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Knox,  it  will  be 
recalled,  came  out  with  a  public  statement  in  the  midst  of  the  revo- 
lution, declaring  against  President  Zelaya  and  in  favor  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment, the  feelings  of  South  American  Presidents  menaced  by 
revolutions  may  be  imagined.  Zelaya  fled  to  Mexico,  where 
the  feeling  seemed  to  run  very  strongly  in  his  favor.  La  Iberia, 
published  in  the  Mexican  capital,  suspects  that  Secretary  Knox's 
statement  betrays  our  desire  to  extend  our  rule  over  all  Central 
America.     It  says  bitterly  : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  decided  to  take 
strong  action  in  m.itters  relative  to  American  expansion  in  Central 
America.  The  last  scruples  have  been  carelessly  brusiied  aside. 
.  .  .  It  is  useless  to  follow  Mr.  Knox  in  his  epistolary  wanderings  ; 
his  charges  are  wild  and  indefinite  and  reveal  nothing  new.  None 
of  them  could  be  made  the  basis  of  war  upon  the  sovereign  State 
of  Nicaragua  alone.  The  five  Republics  in  a  condition  similar  to 
Nicaragua  could  be  attacked  for  exactly  the  same  reasons." 

The  Diario  del  Hogar,  of  the  same  city,  goes  even  further  and 
calls  upon  the  Latin-American  nations  to  unite  against  the  Yankee 
aggressor.     To  quote  its  words  : 

"The  people  of  Mexico  protest  unanimously  against  the  Yankee 
intervention.  In  view  of  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 
independent  nations  the  outraged  nationalities  must  rise  ;  the  sister 
races  must  stand  side  by  side  and  affirm  their  community  of  origin 
and  of  ideals. 

"  In  presence  of  this  powerful  and  open  threat  of  oppression  we 
must  forget  our  differences  and  unite  for  the  welfare  of  Latin 
America,  for  the  weal  of  our  respective  countries  and  to  protect 
our  independence. 

"The  eagle  on  the  White  House  is  sharpening  its  claws  ready  to 
prey  upon  our  liberties.  The  Yankee  Napoleon  is  already  dis- 
posing of  our  future,  forgetting  that  St.  Helena  is  not  far. 

"  He  assured,  O  Central  Americans,  that  as  soon  as  the  nations 
enclosed  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Patagonia  fathom  the  true 
intentions  of  those  self-appointed  apostles  of  a  civilization  they  do 
not  themselves  understand,  they  shall  form  an  indissoluble  alliance 
which  will  bring  about  once  more  the  Homeric  tragedy  enacted  at 
Waterloo. 

"  Central  Americans,  the  sympathies  of  the  Mexican  people  are 
on  your  side.     Courage  !  " 

In  contrast  with  these  defiant  and  bellicose  utterances  the  fornal 
do  Couiinercio  (Rio  Janeiro)  expresses  full  confidence  in  America's 
political  fair  dealing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  influential  organs  in 
Brazil,  and  it  states  editorially  that  the  attempt  to  raise  suspicion 
against  the  United  States  is  foolish.     It  remarks  : 

"It  need  hardly  be  said  that  whatever  is  done  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  civilization  in  Central  America  will  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  every  South  American  Republic.  Therefore  the 
Nicaraguans  themselves,  if  they  be  of  the  worthy  sort,  will  rejoice 
to  witness  tJie  termination  of  a  system  of  turbulence  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  incite 
the  fears  of  .South  American  patriots  on  the  score  of  North  Ameri- 
can ambitions.     We  see  noreasf)nto  l)e  misled  by  such  arguments. 

"It  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  nil  South  American  Republics 
that  Europe  wouldgladly  see  North  Aimrican  influence  diminished 
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in  every  capital  from  Caracas  to  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  natural  for 
the  European  diplomatists  who  come  here  to  think  the  United 
States  an  over-ambitious  Power.  But  no  European  effort  to  sow 
discord  between  ourselves  and  our  great  neighbor  in  tlie  North  can 

possibly  succeed.  South 
Americans  welcome  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  capacity 
of  investors.  They  un- 
derstand how  thoroughly 
beneficial  for  ourselves  is 
the  exploitation  of  our 
resources  with  the  aid  of 
imported  capital.  Tiie 
South  Americans  like- 
wise intend  to  protect  tlie 
investments  of  the  Euro- 
peans here.  But  in  at- 
taining this  commercial 
ideal  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  polit- 
ical ideal  which,  in  the 
main,  was  derived  from 
North  America.  If  we 
rejoice  to-day  in  the  re- 
publican form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  because  we 
had  the  benefit  of  the 
great  example  of  the 
Republic  of  Washington. 
"  Foolish,  then,  is  the 
effort  to  create  suspicion 
of  the  United  States  in 
South  America  on  the 
basis  of  what  happens  in 
Nicaragua.  That  Re- 
public is,  we  hope,  in  a 
fair  way  to  pacification 
and  peaceful  regenera- 
tion upon  a  basis  satis- 
factory to  its  people.  We 
express  no  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, but  we  see  in  its 
progress  no  basis  for 
cavil  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Periiaps  objection 
might  be  taken  to  the  form  of  recent  diplomatic  negotiation." 

This  is  a  feeling  to  which  some  South  American  statesmen  have 
given  expression.  In  the  Brazilian  Senate  when  Central  American 
affairs  were  alluded  to  during  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  found  warm  defenders  as  we  read  in  the 
Dia  (Rio  Janeiro).     In  the  neighboring  Argentine  Republic  tliere 


W.-VN    YON. 


The  Premier  of  Korea  who  was  assassinated 
on  December  22  by  a  Korean  as  a  protest 
against  Japanese  domination. 


has  been  little  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  tendencies  of 
Washington  diplomacy  from  the  first  manifestation  of  Nicaraguan 
turbulence.  To  the  well-informed  and  influential  Prensa  (Buenos 
Aires)  it  seems  as  if  much  recent  agitation  against  the  United 
States  had  been  inspired  by  sinister  influences  : 

"  Every  now  and  then  a  determined  effort  is  made  to  inspire  sus- 
picion of  the  United  States  in  the  Soutii  American  mind.  At  the 
time  of  the  gathering  of  the  last  session  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress it  seemed  as  if  the  foes  of  the  Yankees  were  determined  to 
ruin  them  in  our  good  opinion.  Luckily,  the  misrepresentations 
of  American  policy  which  have  their  origin  in  Europe  deceive  no 
one  lieie. 

"Of  the  latest  effort  to  discredit  the  diplomacy  of  Washington 
here,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  Argentine  looks  to  North  America 
as  to  its  best  friend.  It  is  perhaps  the  plain  truth  that  Nicaraguan 
affairs  might  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  in  which  the  represent- 
atives of  some  Powers  in  South  America  would  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  policy  of  the  men  in  Washington.  That,  however,  affords 
no  basis  for  recent  dread  lest  South  America  learn  to  distrust  tlie 
North  Americans.  At  no  time  has  South  American  opinion  been 
more  favorably  imprest  by  the  attitude  of  Nortli  Americans  gener- 
ally than  it  is  to-day.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
prevailing  mutual  good-will  between  South  and  North  America 
will  endure." — Translations  fnade  for   The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL  JAPAN  ANNEX   KOREA? 

OOON  after  tiie  assassination  of  Prince  Ito  by  a  Korean  a  num- 
^-^  ber  of  Japanese  politicians  and  journalists  in  Tokyo  organized 
an  as.sociation  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Government  to  take  a 
decisive  step  toward  the  final  settlement  of  the  Korean  question, 
and  adopted  a  resolution  which,  according  to  the  Japanese  press, 
runs  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  In  view  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
Korea  we  deem  it  imperative  to  fix  our  policy  toward  that  country 
and  carry  it  out  without  delay."  Ambiguous  and  almost  meaning- 
less as  this  resolution  sounds,  yet  if  we  read  between  the  lines  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  real  aim  of  the  association  is 
the  immediate  annexation  of  the  peninsula.  Simultaneously  with 
this  resolution  the  Mainichi-dej>ipo,  a  Tokyo  daily,  publishes  an 
interview  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  former  Japanese  minister 
to  Korea.  In  tinis  interview  this  anonymous  diplomat  expresses 
the  opinion  that  so  long  as  Korea  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present 
uncertain  status,  the  Koreans  will  never  cease  to  plot  against  the 
new  regime,  tlius  blocking  the  progress  of  reform  and  bringing 
needless  suffering  upon  the  masses.  He  declares  that  inasmucii 
as  the  Japanese  annexation  of  Korea  is  recognized  by  everybody, 
both  foreign  and  Japanese,  as  the  only  final  solution  of  the  question. 


A  "consistent  policy." 
Japan's  "  influence  "  advances  from  Korea  to  China. 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 


"THERE   WAS   A   CROWN    OFFERED    HIM." 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 


CHINESE  VIEWS  OF  JAPANESE  ENTERPRISE. 
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the  present  is  the  most  opportune  moment  to  take  the  decisive  step. 
This  Japanese  statesman,  as  several  Tokyo  dailies  surmise, 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Oishi,  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party.  While  his  views  on  the  annexation  question  are  indorsed 
by  a  few  Tokyo  journals,  the  majority  of  the  leading  new.spapers 
give  them  no  encouragement.     The  Kokuiiiin,  the  profest  organ 


JAPAN    TAKES   THE    CAKE. 


— Fischietto  (Turin). 


of  the  Government,  warns  the  nation  not  to  take  any  course  wiiich 
would  make  it  appear  that  the  Japanese  are  making  political  capi- 
tal out  of  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito.  If  Japan  were  to  make 
at  this  particular  moment  any  alteration  to  her  Korean  policy  with 
a  view  to  annexation,  the  Koreans,  this  journal  thinks,  would  in- 
evitably suspect  that  Japan  means  to  take  vengeance  upon  them 
on  account  of  the  act  of  a  solitary  lunatic,  thus  aggravating  the 
unrest  still  existing  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  advocates 
of  annexation,  it  holds,  are  indulging  in  sentimentalities  to  give 
vent  to  their  indignation  caused  by  the  tragic  end  of  Prince  Ito, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  discuss  such  a  grave 
quest-ion  on  the  spur  of  momentary  impulse.  In  its  opinion  the 
Residency-General  has  shown  itself  fully  capable  of  coping  with 
the  situation  in  Korea,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  leave  the  working  out 
of  its  destiny  to  the  Koreans  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Resident-General. 

While  the  Japanese  press  was  discussing  annexation,  II  Chin 
Hoi,  one  of  the  three  powerful  political  associations  in  Korea,  also 
passed,  perhaps  by  coincidence,  a  resolution  advocating  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  peninsula  with  Japan.  In  accord  with  this  resolu- 
tion tlie  society  early  in  December  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Korean  Emperor  as  well  as  to  the  Resident-General  and  the  Pre- 
mier of  Korea.  These  memorials,  as  reported  by  the  Japanese 
press,  are  of  considerable  length,  but  in  reality  they  mean  very 
little.  After  declaring  that  the  society,  with  all  patriotic  Koreans, 
desires  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Korean  Emperor,  the  me- 
morials naively  conclude  with  the  statement  tiiat  by  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  Korea  will  also  enter  the 
rank  of  great  Powers,  thus  gaining  all  the  rights  and  privileges  en- 
joyed by  a  first-class  nation.  The  comment  of  the  Yorodzu,  a 
Tokyo  daily,  upon  this  sudden  move  of  the  Korean  society  seems 
to  voice  the  general  sentiment  among  the  Japanese.     We  read  : 

"No  one  acquainted  with  the  political  situation  in  Korea  can 
help  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  11  Chin  Hoi  in  raising  this  sud- 
den cry  for  amalgamation.  The  Koreans  are  born  intriguers,  and 
the  present  agitation  is  notliing  but  a  .sciieme  concocted  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  tiie  Korean  .Ministry  now  in  power.  The 
profest  object  of  this  move  is  tiie  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Korean  people,  but  under  the  thin  veil  of  this  apparently  patriotic 
motive  lurks  the  sinister  design  of  the  leaders  of  the  society,  who 
have  long  coveted  the  meed  of  ministerial  positions.  Besides,  it  is 
the  chimera  of  chimeras  to  presume  tiiat  the  political  fusion  of 
Korea  with  our  country  will,  as  if  by  magic,  suddenly  convert  that 
decrepit  nation  into  a  first-class  J'ower.     The  hope  of  Korea's  sal- 


vation lies  in  the  thoroughgoing  reformation  of  its  internal  condi- 
tions, and  in  no  other  process.  If  Korea  and  Japan  are  to  become 
one  nation  both  in  form  and  in  reality,  that  culmination  must  be 
readied  only  by  natural  process — a  process  of  mutual  assimilation 
of  the  Koreans  and  Japanese.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two  na- 
tions by  artificial  means  at  this  stage  of  Japanese  rule  in  the  pen- 
insida  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  both  to  the  Koreans  and  to 
o\.\xf,^\\^^"  —  Translations  made  for  TuK  Literary  Di(;e.st. 


A  SET-BACK  FOR  OUR  DIPLOMACY 

''T^HE  papers  of  Europe  and  Asia  express  either  amusement  or 
-■■  indignation  over  the  American  Secretary  of  State's  plan  for 
the  disposal  of  the  Manchurian  railroad.  He  has  made  a  blunder, 
which  is  worse  than  committing  a  crime,  we  are  told.  His  scheme 
is  "Utopian";  he  has  roused  Japanese  suspicions  of  a  bunco  game, 
is  the  opinion  of  other  organs.  The  Russian  press  maintains  that 
he  is  leading  England  into  a  trap,  where  the  latter  country  will  be 
caught  violating  a  treaty  engagement.  Mr.  Knox  proposes  to  take 
the  Manchurian  railroad  out  of  politics  by  inducing  this  country. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  to  lend  China  sufficient  money 
to  buy  up  the  whole  line.  Meanwhile  the  four  Powers  would  not 
only  provide  the  money,  l)ut  would  also  supervise  the  working  of 
the  roads.  In  this  way  Mr.  Knox  would  "neutralize"  the  railroad, 
while  maintaining  "the  open  door."  The  European  press  either 
derides,  or  else  fiercely  condemns,  what  the  London  Spectator 
styles  "a  remarkable  and  daring  proposal,"  which  it  thinks  implies 
an  attempt  to  palm  off  a  gold  brick  on  Asia.  Hence  we  read  in 
this  fastidious  joun^.al  : 

"To  buy  the  railways  which  Russia  and  Japan  have  already 
I)uilt,  and  to  complete  those  which  are  in  prospect,  would  be  a  very 
great  financial  undertaking.  Moreover,  the  four  Powers,  even 
acting'  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Japan,  as  Mr.  Knox  no 
doubt  intends  that  they  should  do,  could  not  work  the  railways 
without  policing  the  country.  In  other  words,  there  would  have 
to  be  something  like  an  international  occupation  of  a  large  part  of 
Manchuria.  As  might  have  been  expected,  opinion  both  in  Russia 
and  Japan  is  hostile  to  the  proposal.  Japan  has  bitter  memories 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  advantages  she  won  in  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  of  1895  were  taken  away  from  her,  and  she  probably 
sees  in  Mr.  Knox's  proposal  a  similar  attempt  to  jockey  her  once 
more." 

Mr.  Knox  has  been  caught  napping,  or  has  caught  himself,  de- 
clares the  A'^^'^j/^  V'reinya  (St.  Petersburg).     There  is  "a forgotten 


lllF.    RAILROAD    MR     KNOX    PROPOSED    TO   ''NEUTRALIZE." 

document "  which  renders  the  compact  he  suggests  impossible. 
This  organ  of  Mr.  Stolypine  reminds  the  American  Secretary  that 
in  1899  Great  Britain  signed  an  agreement  with  Russia,  by  which 
f^nglish  capitalists  were  precluded  from  seeking  railroad  or  other 
commercial  privileges  north  of  the  Great  Wall.  The  A'ovoye 
Vi'cinya  thinks  that  Russians  have  every  reason  for  distrusting 
Americans,  and  for  rejecting  this  neutralization  project.  America's 
behavior  during  the  Japanese  War  is  cited  in  justification  of  this 
distrust.      In  the  course  of  a  long  article  in  the  Paris  Temps  \s^ 
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find  the  scheme  strongly  condemned,  and  France  is  evidently  de- 
termined to  do  nothing  without  the  countenance  of  her  Russian 
ally,  whom,  says  this  leading  Paris  organ,  Mr.  Knox  seems  in- 
clined coolly  to  ignore.  The  London  Times  thinks  Mr.  Knox 
ought  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Hay,  by  learning  be- 
forehand what  the  Powers  thought  about  the  matter.  After  stating 
that  Russia,  as  represented  by  the  whole  Russian  press,  would  not 
"dream  of  abandoning  the  control  of  her  communications  with 
Vladivostok,"  this  great  organ  proceeds  : 

"Had  she  entertained  views  of  her  position  and  policy  in  the 
Far  East  compatible  with  such  a  surrender,  she  would  hardly  have 
devoted  millions,  which  she  needed  for  other  purposes,  to  increas- 
ing the  carrying  power  of  the  road.  The  attitude  of  Japan  has 
been  equally  significant.  She  has  shown  by  the  whole  course  of 
her  diplomatic  action  for  the  last  three  years  how  immense  is  the 


of  perception  and  ignorance  of  perspective  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous in  Japanese  journalism.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Japanese  themselves,  on  mature  reflection,  will  find  that  Mr. 
Knox's  plan  has  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  side  for  Japan. 
Moreover,  the  United  States,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  forcing  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  upon  unwilling 
Asia." — Translations  made  for 'Yn'E.  Literary  Digest. 


MANCHURIA'S   LOVERS. 

Miss  Manchuria  has  three  suitors,  who  pretend  to  be  very  friendly 
among  themselves;  but  their  fine  words  deceive  nobody. 

— Tokyo  Puck. 

value  which  she  attaches  to  the  portion  of  the  line  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  material  fruits  of  her  victories 

"The  position  of  the  other  Powers  interested  was  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  than  was  that  of  Japan  and  Russia.  It  is  determined 
by  their  alliances  and  their  understandings.  All  of  them,  of 
course,  approve  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Knox,  but  to  all 
of  them  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  application  of  his  scheme 
are  painfully  clear.  They  are  constrained  to  look  upon  that  proj- 
ect as  Utopian — so  Utopian  that  most  European  statesmen,  we 
imagine,  must  feel  considerable  surprize  that  it  should  have  been 
put  forward  and  made  public  by  the  responsible  Minister  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  world-Powers  without  the  customary  precaution 
of  'sounding  '  beforehand  the  two  Governments  whose  interests  it 
so  directly  affects.  By  his  neglect  to  do  so  he  must  cause  con- 
siderable  embarrassment  to  all  the  Governments  he  has  addrest." 

The  Japanese  papers  show  great  excitement  over  Mr.  Knox's 
proposal,  which  they  charge  with  ^"naivet^."  Altho  England  is 
Japan's  ally  and  may  seem  to  join  in  what  is  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion against  a  friend,  by  tacitly  acquiescing  in  this  "new  diplo- 
macy," says  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  yet  Japanese  indignation 
seems  to  be  directed  more  against  Germany  than  against  any  otiier 
European  Power.  This  is  blindness,  remarks  this  semi-official 
paper,  and  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unaccountable.  To  quote 
from  the  editorial  cited  : 

"This  groundless  indignation  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  want 


FRANCE   DRAWS  CLOSER   TO  AMERICA 

FRANCE  was  as  much  interested  in  the  life  and  theories  of 
Franklin  as  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  dreams  of  Mirabeau. 
The  sword  of  Lafayette  was  a  factor  in  the  consummation  of 
American  independence  only  second  to  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  coincidence  that  we  talk  about  a  French 
colony  in  New  York,  and  an  American  colony  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
change of  professors  between  Harvard  and  the  Sorbonne  is  a  wit- 
ness to  the  ties  that  connect  the  Eastern  and  Western  Republics. 
Now  a"  French-American  Association  "  has  been  formed  in  Europe 
for  tiie  express  purpose  of  rendering  still  more  intimate  the  artistic, 
literary,  commercial,  and  political  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
and  this  is  being  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Mr.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  eminent  historian  and  Acade- 
mician, as  we  gather  from  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  (Paris).  At 
a  banquet  at  which  the  new  scheme  was  launched  Mr.  Hanotaux 
was  called  upon  to  address  the  guests,  who  were  representative 
men  in  the  field  of  French  literature,  art,  commerce,  and  politics. 
From  his  speech  as  reported  in  the  weekly  review  referred  to  we 
learn  that  one  of  the  first  activities  of  the  new  organization  will  be 
the  publication  of  a  review.  La  Revue  France-Amdrique,  the  aim 
of  which  will  be  "to  foster  mutual  love  between  France  and 
America." 

Besides  the  authority  that  is  usually  attached  to  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Hanotaux,  his  speech  contained  passages  of  far-reaching 
import.  In  reference  to  the  role  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  play  in  the  twentietli  century,  Mr.  Hanotaux  remarked 
that,  placed  between  the  two  oceans,  the  United  States  holds  the 
lever  that  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Its  power  has  already 
been  felt  in  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  between  Russia  and 
Japan  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  in  the  quarrels  of  European  nations  might  be 
inevitable.  Situations  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past  will  very 
likely  occur  in  the  future,  and  no  discerning  statesman  can  over- 
look the  possibility  of  American  preponderance  in  the  world.  To 
quote  the  orator's  words  : 

"This  is  one  of  the  constant  preoccupations  of  the  German 
Emperor,  And  as  is  usually  the  case  with  him,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  this  problem  of  American  supremacy  in  conversa- 
tions that  are  scarcely  confidential.  How  often  he  utters  the  word 
America!  His  keen  anxiety  loves  to  scrutinize  all  difficulties, 
and  you  can  wager  that  he  knows  many  a  time  how  the  wind  is 
blowing." 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Hanotaux's  address  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  plans  of  the  organization  France-Amerique,  and 
the  speaker  takes  here  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  work  of 
the  new  society  will  not  be  toward  penetration  or  expansion  but 
rather  toward  collaboration  and  accord.  In  the  words  of  the 
Foreign  Minister : 

"We  can  receive  from  America  at  least  as  much  as  we  can  give. 
The  fact  that  our  ancient  civilization  is  perhaps  more  refined 
should  cause  her  to  derive  a  beneficial  influence  from  the  vigorous 
life,  the  reality,  the  energy  of  the  new  continent.  Our  ancient 
cities  have  their  cathedrals  and  their  castles  ;  the  new  cities  of 
America  have  their  factories  and  their  sky-scrapers  ;  we  labor  on 
past  history,  while  Americans  are  altogether  concerned  with  the 
future.  Each  greatness  has  its  efficiency  and  its  poetry." — Trans- 
lations made  for  Thk  Litf.r.arv  Digest. 
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FRIGHTENED  WIRELESS    AMATEURS 

THE  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Congress,  as  recently  noted  in 
these  columns,  to  license  and  regulate  tlie  use  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  owing  to  the  propensity  of  amateur  operators  to  break 
in  when  others  are  transacting  serious  business,  is  causing  the 
aforesaid  amateurs  to  see  a  great  light.  They  deny  that  there  is 
any  excuse  for  Congressional  action,  but  in  the  same  breath  they 
advise  each  other  to  be  prudent.  "Not  guilty;  but  don't  do  it 
again,"  is  the  cry.  Says  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  January), 
in  an  article  on  "Wireless  Etiquette  "  : 

"  Rumors  insistently  crop  out  of  contemplated  legislation  to 
abolish  the  amateur  wireless  station.  No  definite  steps  have  thus 
far  been  taken  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  will  be  taken.  In 
an  art  so  young  as  that  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  the 
sustained  interest  of  thousands  of  amateur  workers  all  over  the 
country  can  not  but  result  in  good  to  the  cause.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant achievements  in  this  field  have  been  stumbled  upon,  so  to 
speak,  even  by  the  most  noted  of  the  inventors,  and  it  is  sure  to 
happen  that  from  the  amateur  enthusiasts  things  new  and  useful 
to  the  art  will  be  forthcoming. 

"  In  addition,  there  are  now  numerous  thriving  manufacturing 
concerns  which  are  building  up  an  extensive  business  in  amateur 
wireless  equipment  to  which  a  falling  off  in  this  class  of  trade 
would  mean  serious  loss  if  not  failure. 

"Most  amateurs  are  working  with  small  coils  and  limited  equip- 
ment. That  they  may  in  .some  instances  conflict  with  the  large 
stations  is  true,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  adverse  criticism  is 
without  foundation.  The  distance  over  which  they  operate  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  comparatively  insignificant.  They  are  more  apt 
by  far  to  conflict  with  each  other  than  with  the  big  stations. 

"  But  the  surest  way  to  avoid  criticism  is  to  remove  the  cause, 
and  those  few  amateurs  wiio  are  located  close  to  the  big  govern- 
ment or  commercial  stations  should  renieml^er  that  it  is  'up  to  them  ' 
to  put  an  end  to  this  talk,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  that  of 
their  amateur  friends  who,  tiio  they  are  .so  far  from  a  large  station 
that  they  could  not  make  it  in  two  'yumps,'as  the  Norwegian  said, 
would  have  to  siiare  alike  witli  the  offenders  in  case  of  prohibitory 
legislation.  Remember,  if  you  are  close  to  a  commercial  or  gov- 
ernment station,  if  you  find  they  are  operating, 'get  off  the  line.' 
Don't  try  to  talk  to  them  in  any  case.  They  have  their  own  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of.  The  ether  is  free  to  all,  but  there  is  a  wire- 
less etiquette  to  be  observed,  and  let  us  observe  it." 

In  the  same  issue  of  this  magazine  Mr.  A.  G.  Humphrey  lays 
down  the  law  to  amateur  wireless  men  as  follows  : 

"All  wireless  operators  in  the  amateur  class  should  realize  the 
great  importance  there  is  in  trying  to  do  away  with  the  talk  of 
licensing  all  wireless  stations.  Now  we  can  help  to  stop  this  by 
observing  a  few  set  rules  and  abiding  by  them. 

"First:  Learn  to  receive,  so  as  to  understand  when  a  commer- 
cial or  government  operator  sends  out  the  interruption  signals. 

"Second  :  To  refrain  from  using  the  distress  signals  C.  Q.  Y>.  or 
S.  O.  S.  (which  cause  needless  worry  and  expense). 

"Third:  Try  to  find  out  what  time  of  the  day  the  commercial 
and  government  stations  are  busiest,  and  try  to  keep  out  of  the 
atmosphere  during  those  hours. 

"  Fourth :  When  we  find  a  commercial  or  government  station 
sending  or  receiving  don't  'butt  iti '  with  a  lot  of  unreceivable  sig- 
nals and  interrupt  them. 

"Fifth  Don't  call  commercial  or  government  stations,  unless 
you  are  allowed  to  do  so  by  special  permission  which  has  been 
given  you. 

"  Now  there  are  a  great  many  other  rules  which  could  be  laid 
down  for  the  average  young  experimenter  to  follow,  but  I  l)elieve 
these  are  the  most  important. 

"A  good  way  for  the  young  oper.-.tors  to  learn  to  receive  is  to 
take  a  small  buzzer,  a  battery  and  key,  and  connect  them  up  with 
a  receiver.  They  can  learn  the  codes  Jjy  this  means  and  when  they 
are  familiar  with  the  different  letters  they  can  soon  find  out  what 
is  l^eing  said  by  the  larger  stations.  Of  course  it  will  take  time  be- 
fore they  will  be  able  to  catch  all  that  is  sent  out.  Hu(  when  they 
are  proficient  enough  to  take  the  signals  as  they  come,  then  it  is 


time  for  them  to  start  in  to  send,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the 
larger  stations.  This  only  applies,  of  course,  where  there  is  a 
commercial  or  government  station  within  sending  distance  of  their 
apparatus." 
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CONFUSION   OF  COLORED  SIGNALS 

THE  confusion  of  colored  signals  by  persons  temporarily  or 
permanently  color-blind  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
danger  in  railway  practise.  An  attempt  to  avoid  it  is  made  by 
careful  examination  of  the  eyesight  of  employees.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  mistakes  of  a  certain  kind  may  be  made  by  persons  with 
perfectly  normal  eyes,  a  colored  light  being  confused  with  white  in 
some  positions.  This  was  recently  noticed  by  a  French  observer, 
Mr.  J.  Carlioz,  an  engineer  in  Paris,  while  watching  the  lights  on 
the  bridges  over  the  Seine.  Says  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Guiliaume, 
wlio  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  December  4), 
under  the  lieading,  "An 
Optical  Illusion  "  : 

"  To  a  pedestrian  pass- 
ing over  one  of  the  Paris 
bridges,  the  red  and 
white  lights  on  an  ad- 
joining bridge  present 
a  fine  spectacle.  H, 
walking  at  an  ordinary 
pace,  the  eye  be  fixt  on 
the  group  formed  by  a 
white  light  and  the 
nearest  red  one,  these 
two  lights  are  first  seen 
clearly  separate ;   then, 

as  they  draw  nearer,  ,magr..m  explaining  the  confusion  of 
the  red  ligiit  disappears  colored  signal-lights. 

completely,     only     the 

white  remaining  visible  ;  then,  after  another  slight  movement,  the 
white  light  drops  out  and  the  red  remains.  If  the  spectator  ad- 
vances further,  the  same  phenomena  succeed  in  inverse  order,  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  lights  are  again  completely  separated. 

"The  explanation  is  simple:  the  white  lights  A  are,  as  is  well 
known,  directed  toward  the  inside  of  each  bridge  :  the  red  lights 
B  mark,  from  the  river,  the  position  of  piers  that  must  be  avoided 
by  boats.  For  an  observer  situated  at  C,  the  light  A  is  seen 
through  the  red  screen  of  B,  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  its  own 
lantern.  A  slight  displacement  to  the  positions/?  causes  the  beam 
of  white  light  to  pa.ss  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  red  screen  ;  but 
then  the  two  lights,  white  and  red,  are  at  an  angular  distance  less 
than  that  at  which  they  are  separable  by  the  eye,  so  that  only  one 
image  is  perceived  ;  and  as  the  white  nominates  the  red,  the  rosy 
tint  given  to  the  combination  by  the  latter  is  not  perceptible. 
Then,  as  the  observer  arrives  at  E,  the  two  lights  recede  from  their 
minimum  position  and  the  red  lantern  reappears.  Between  C  and 
D  it  is  possible  by  very  slight  movements  to  see  the  white  light 
emerge  little  by  little  from  the  red 

"  Outside  of  the  interest  that  this  illusion  may  excite  in  the  merely 
curious,  it  deserves  serious  consideration  by  all  those  who  have  to 
do  with  luminous  signals.  * 

"It  may  happen  in  fact  that  an  engineer,  driving  a  locomotive,  r 
casts  a  quick  glance  at  a  group  of  signals,  and  seeing,  as  he  supposes,  '. 
that  they  are  all  white,  believes  the  way  clear,  when  the  signal  for 
him  to  stop  has  been  eclipsed  and  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  by  a 
white  light  situated  farther  away  and  sensibly  in  the  same  direction. 

"To  avoid  such  accidents,  red  signals  should  always  be  sur- 
rounded with  opaque  .screens  to  mask  all  lights  situated  within  a 
perimeter  equal  to  the  minimum  distance  at  which  the  lights  may 
be  confused.  The  enormous  multiplication  of  intense  lights  (arc- 
lights,  for  example)  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  stations  imposes 
more  and  more  such  salutary  precautions." — Translation  made 
for'\'\\y.  I.riKKAuv  Digest. 
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HEART-BEATS  MEASURED  BY  FLAME 

ANEW  application  of  the  so-called  manometric  or  pressure- 
measuring  flames,  invented  many  j-ears  ago  by  Koenig  and 
described  in  most  text-books  on  physics,  has  recently  been  made 
by  Professor  Marbe,  a  French  plnsicist,  wlio proposes  to  use  them 
to  measure  various  alternating  phenomena,  such  as  electric  cur- 
rents, the  beats  of  the  heart,  etc.  Says  Dr.  A.  Gradenvvitz,  writing 
in  La  Nature  (Paris) : 

"The  principle  of  Koenig's  flames  is  well  known.  A  vibrating 
membrane  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  an  enclosure  through  which 
gas  passes,  communicates  to  the  flame  its  own  vibrations. 

"Fig.  I  shows  schematically  a  tuning-fork  whose  vibrations  are 
transmitted  through  tiie  air  to  the  membrane,  and  thence  through 

a  rubber  tube  to  an 
acetylene  flame  fed  from 
a  gasometer. 

" No.v  if  we  pass  with 
uniform  motion  through 
a  flame  a  ribbon  of  pa- 
per, we  shall  have  on 
this  ribbon  a  uniform 
stripe  of  black.  When 
the  ordinary  flame  is 
replaced  by  Koenig's 
vibratory  flame,  we  note 
on  the  ribbon  a  ring  of 
lampblack  for  every 
vibration  of  the  flame. 
Fig.  3  shows  one  of 
these  lampblack  images 
due  to  a  flame  whose 
membrane  is  acted  upon 
by  a  tuning-fork  giving 
ICO  vibrations  a  second. 
Evidently  similar  rings 
may  be  obtained  by 
acting  on  the  membrane 
witli  any  acoustic 
source,  the  human  voice,  for  instance.  If  we  pronounce  a  phrase 
before  the  membrane,  the  smoke  rings  will  appear  as  circles  more 
or  less  overlapping.  Now  Prof.  K.  Marbe,  of  the  Academy  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  has  made  a  curious  discovery,  in  the  course 
of  some  investigations  of  this  sort ;  he  has  proved  that  the  Koenig 
device  is  not  necessary  to  modify  flames  by  the  vibrations  of 
acoustic  sources.  Ordinary  flames  that  give  off  lampblack  feel 
the  influence  of  sound  vibrations  directly,  and  reproduce  them 
graphically  by  series  of  rings.  This  simplification  of  the  process 
also  presents  another  advantage — that  not  only  the  frequency  but 
the  form  of  the  original  vibration  is  reproduced  by  the  vibrant 
flames.  No.  i  of  the  large  diagram  represents,  for  example,  the 
vowel  A,  sung  directly  in  front  of  the  flame  ;  the  different  rings  of  a 
given  group  indicate  the  partial  tones,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  summits  of  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  vowel." 
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FIG    I. 


-TUNING-FORK   CAUSING  FLAME 
TO  VIBRATE. 


FIG.  2— ACETYLENE  FLAME  INFLUENCED 
BY  FLUCTUATION  OF  AN  ELECTR IC  CURRENT 
FROM   AN    INDUCTION-COIL. 


The  arrangement  described  above  lends  itself  to  numerous 
applications  in  industrial  electricity.  Thus  strong  electric  cur- 
rents traversing  the  flames  deviate  them,  and  discharges  toward 
the  flames  cause  them  to  waver.  Now  all  these  movements  are 
fixt  graphically  by  the 
lampblack  deposits. 
Moreover : 

"  The  method  is  sus- 
ceptible of  other  scien- 
tific applications.  With 
its  aid  we  may  record 
graphically  a  long  dis- 
course, which  is  of  great 
interest  both  psycholog- 
ically and  linguistically. 
The  physicist  measures 
easily  and  exactly  with 
the  flames  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  tuning- 
forks  or  other  acoustic 
sources.  The  same  method  enables  us  to  measure  the  frequency 
of  an  alternating  current  with  greater  accuracy  than  with  the  usual 
methods.  We  shall  dwell  on  one  application  of  particular  interest 
— the  registration  of  human  heart-beats. 

"On  the  thorax  is  placed  a  small  recording  capsule,  consisting 
of  a  metallic  ring  several  millimeters  in  thickness,  on  which  is 
stretched  a  thin  rubber  membrane  enclosing  a  small  quantity  of 
gas.  Into  this  membrane  penetrate  two  tubes,  one  leading  to  a 
generator  of  acetylene,  the  other  to  a  vertical  burner. 

"The  vibrations  and  the  shocks  that  compose,  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  tiie  so-called  sounds  of  the  heart,  are  transmitted  to 
the  membrane  and  through  the  gas  to  the  flame.  It  suffices  to 
pass  a  paper  ribbon  through  the  upper  part  to  obtain  a  record  of 
the  heart-beats. 

"Professor  Marbe  is  making  a  special  apparatus  to  introduce 
this  method  into  medical  practice. 

"By  turning  a  crank,  a  paper  ribbon  is  carried  through  the 
flame,  by  whose  side  is  another  flame  communicating,  as  has  been 
described,  with  an  electric  tuning-fork  of  loo  vibrations  per  second. 
The  flames  are  adjusted  to  produce  their  blackened  images,  side 
by  side,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  one  to  determine,  to  fractions 
of  nearly  one-hundredth  of  a  second,  the  lengths  and  intervals  of 
the  .sounds  of  the  heart." — Translation  vtade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FIG.   3. -LAMPBLACK    RECORDS   TRACED   ON    PAPER    RIBBON    BY    VIBRATING    FLAMES. 

1,  The  sound  of  the  vowel  A  ;  2,  flame  vibrated  by  induction-coil :  3.  alternating;  current ;  4.  5,  and  6.  lieart-beats 


FORCED  BREATHING— Our  article  on  this  subject  on  January 
8  is  interestingly  discust  in  an  editorial  by  The  Evening  Sun  (New 
York,  January  12).  The  writer  notes,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Com- 
stock's  breath-holding  "record  "  of  3>^  minutes  has  been  far  sur- 
passed by  others.     He  says  : 

"Mr.  W.  Henry,  of  the  Royal  Life-Saving  Society  (England), 
quotes  the  case  of  'a  young  female'  who  remained  under  water,  by 
his  stop-watch,  for  the  space  of  4  minutes  42  seconds,  but  the  most 

remarkable  example  ever  recorded 
is,  we  believe,  that  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Vernon,  who  did  without  breathing 
for  no  less  than  8  minutes  13  sec- 
onds !  He  used  forced  breathing 
much  after  the  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Comstock,  but  then  in  ad- 
dition he  took  a  few  full  inhalations 
of  nearly  pure  oxygen  just  before 
holding  his  breath. 

"Interesting  as  these  experiments 
are  we  can  not  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend them  to  very  absent-minded 
people  after  reading  Sir  F.  Galton's 
account  of  his  alarming  experience 
in  testing  his  spectacles  for  divers. 
He  tells  the  story  in  his  delightful 
autobiography.  'With  these,'  he 
says,  'I  could  read  the  print  of  a 
newspaper  perfectly  under  water, 
when  it  was  held  at  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  clear  vision,  but  the  range 
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of  clear  vision-  was  small.  I  amused  myself  very  frequently  with 
this  new  hobby,  and  being  most  interested  in  the  act  of  reading, 
constantly  forgot  tliat  I  was  nearly  suffocating  myself,  and  was 
recalled  to  the  fact  not  by  any  gasping  desire  for  breath,  but 
purely  by  a  sense  of  illness  that  ahirmed  me.' 

"It  is  not  clear  precisely  what  Mr.  Comstock  means  by  saying 
that  the  change  produced  by  forced  breathing  is  'more  fundamental 
than  a  lung  change,' but  as  we  understand  it  the  object  of  the  forced 
breathing  is  simply  toeliminate  the  carbon  dioxid  as  far  as  possible 
and  to  lay  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen." 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  TELESCOPY 

THE  celebrators  of  centenaries,  in  [their  enthusiasm  for  the 
birthdays  of  famous  persons — Lincoln,  Darwin,  Gladstone, 
and  the  rest — have  apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that  1908  or  1909 
marked  the  tercentenary  of  a  most  important  event — the  first  use 
of  the  telescope,  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the 
history  of  astronomy,"  as  it  is  characterized  by  J.  L.  E.  Dreyer 
in  Nature  (London,).  When,  in  1609,  the  newly  invented  tele- 
scope was  directed  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  mankind  was  first 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  their  constitution,  instead  of  making 
wild  guesses.  And  while  many  years  had  to  pass  before  the  work 
of  such  astronomers  as  Kepler  became  generally  recognized,  the 
telescope  at  once  became  an  in- 
dispensable tool  of  the  science. 
Mr.  Dreyer  does  not  acknowl- 
edge Galileo's  claim  of  invent- 
ing— or  rather  of  reinventing — 
the  instrument.     He  writes  : 

"Tho  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  some 
of  the  ancient  or  medieval  phil- 
osophers made  use  of  tele- 
scopes, it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  telescope 
was  not  known  to  any  one  be- 
fore the  year  1608.  On  Octo- 
ber 2  of  that  year  Johan  Lip- 
perhey.  a  spectacle-maker  of 
Middelburg,  submitted  to  the 
States  General  an  instrument 
for  seeing  at  a  distance,  which 
he  had  invented, 'as  was  known 
to  the  members  of  the  States,' 

and  demanded  either  a  patent  for  thirty  years  or  an  annual  pen- 
sion. The  States  General  desired  the  inventor  to  produce  a  binoc- 
ular telescope,  and  when  he  did  that  they  eventually  paid  him  900 
florins  for  three  instruments  of  this  kind,  while  the  patent  was 
refused  on  the  plea  that  the  invention  had  already  become  known 
to  many  people.  These  facts  are  certain  enough,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Lipperhey  may  not  have  been  the  first  to  construct 
telescopes,  but  that  the  claims  of  Zacharias  Janssen,  another  spec- 
tacle-maker of  Middelburg.  may  be  well   founded.      It   appears 
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that  this  man  had  invented  a  compound  microscope  in  1590. 
A  story  was  current  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  some 
children,  when  playing  with  lenses,  had  found  that  a  weather-cock 
viewed  through  two  of 
them  appeared  much  en- 
larged and  turned  upside 
down,  and  that  this  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope. But  a  telescope 
which  produces  an  in- 
verted image  must  have 
been  the  so-called  astro- 
nomical telescope  soon 
afterward  invented  by 
Kepler,  which  has  a  con- 
vex eye-lens,  and  not  the 
Dutch  or  Galilean  tele- 
scope with  a  concave  eye- 
lens  of  which  the  modern  operaglass  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  A 
man  who  had  invented  a  compound  microscope  would  not  be  un- 
likely to  possess  lenses  good  enough  to  produce  a  fair  image  of  a 
weather-cock,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  modifying  this  acci- 
dental discovery  by  substituting  a  concave  eyelens  to  make  the 
image  upright.  Some  person  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Middelburg 
to  procure  a  telescope  from  the  spectaclemaker  there,  but  to  have 
applied,  by  mistake,  to  Lipperhey,  who  thus  first  heard  of  the 
invention.     Whether  Lipperhey  or  Zacharias  Janssen  was  the  first 

to  make  telescopes  will  prob- 
ably never  be  settled  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  but  in  any 
case  the  first  telescopes  were 
undoubtedly  made  in  Middle- 
burg. 

"In  the  introduction  to  the 
catalog  of  his  library,  Libri 
describes  a  small  tract  printed 
at  Lyons  and  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1608,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  'nouvelles  lu- 
nettes '  made  by  a  poor,  pious, 
and  God-fearing  man  of  'Mil- 
debourg' ;  and  the  writer  states 
that  'even  the  stars  which 
ordinarily  do  not  appear  to 
our  view  and  our  eyes  on  ac- 
count of  their  smallness  and 
the  weakness  of  our  vision  may 
be  seen  by  this  instrument.' 
From  several  other  contempo- 
rary sources  we  know  that  knowledge  of  the  new  invention 
spread  very  rapidly,  so  that  telescopes  were  not  difficult  to  pro- 
cure in  the  spring  of  1609,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  else- 
where. .  .  .  The  wonderful  new  toy  was  so  very  simple  that  it  i.s 
not  strange  that  'there  was  nobody  who  did  not  say  he  had  invented 
it,' as  a  contemporary  writer  tells  us.  Among  these  was  Galileo, 
who  in  August,  1609,  on  the  Campanile  of  San  Marco  at  Venice, 
exhil)ited  a  telescope  made  with  lenses  purchased  in  that  city.  He 
claimed  to  have  merely  heard  that  a  certain  Belgian  had  presented 
to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  a  glass  by  means  of  which  distant 
objects  were  seen  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  quite  near,  and  that 
this  meager  information  sufficed  to  enable  him  in  a  single  night  to 
design  a  telescope.  If  the  information  received  by  Galileo  was 
really  as  scanty  as  he  says,  it  is  very  strange  that  the  man  who 
from  it  constructed  a  telescope  should  shortly  afterward,  in  his 
'Sidereus  Nuncius,' show  that  he  hardly  had  grasped  the  most 
rudimentary  notions  as  to  the  passage  of  rays  of  light  through 

lenses  and  the  formation  of  images 

"But  even  if  we  can  not  give  Galileo  the  credit  which  he  de- 
manded .  .  .  and  tho,  as  we  have  seen,  others  before  him  had 
pointed  a  telescope  to  the  stars,  he  deserves  full  credit  for  having 
at  once  grasped  the  great  possibilities  ottered  by  the  instrument, 
and  for  having  made  the  first  serious  attempt  to  explore  the  heavens 
witii  it.  He  did  not  grind  the  lenses  himself,  but  made  use  of 
such  as  he  could  purchase.  Judging  by  the  very  rough  sketches 
of  the  lunar  surface  given  in  his  little  book  'Sidereus  Nuncius' 
(published  in  March,  1610),  his  small  telescopes,  magnifying  from 
3  to  30  diameters,  can  not  have  been  very  good  ;  still,  they  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  moon  was  a  body  like  our  earth,  having 
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THE   NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  THAT   RUNS   BACKWARD. 


mountains  and  plains,  that  the  Milky  Way  really  was  composed 
of  innumerable  stars  ;  and,  above  all,  they  enabled  him  to  discover 
the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  January,  1610." 

This  Dutch  or  Galilean  telescope,  which  was  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  familiar  opera-glass,  did  not  long  remain  the  only  tele- 
scope used  by  astronomers.  In  161 1  Kepler  showed  the  advantages 
of  the  modern  astronomical  telescope  and  a  year  or  two  later 
Scheiner  and  Fontana  constructed  and  made  use  of  telescopes  of 
this  kind.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"The  importance  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomy  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  the  insight 
it  gave  into  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  aid  it  ren- 
dered in  following  their  movements  more  accurately.  It  also  ren- 
dered an  important  service  by  making  the  Copernican  system 
appear  more  natural  and  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  every  unpreju- 
diced thinker.-  Hitherto  this  system  had  probably  to  most  people 
appeared  to  be  nothing  but  a  new  way  of  'saving  the  phenomena  ' 
(to  use  an  expression  of  the  ancients),  that  is,  a  new  method  of  cal- 
culating the  motions  of  the  planets,  which  any  one  might  use, 
whetherhe  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  earth's  motion  or  not.  .  .  . 
To  assume  the  earth  to  be  one  of  the  planets  was  a  difficult  thing, 


l»y  eourle»y  of  "  Kailway  ami  Locomotive  Kntfiiieeiiiit.'."  New   Voi,.. 

"a   better    view  of   THK   track   (AN    BE   OBTAINED." 

so  long  as  absolutely  nothing  was  known  about  the  other  planets. 
As  to  the  moon,  the  ancients  had  supposed  that  it  must  be  a  body 
rather  like  the  earth,  and  the  telescope  only  confirmed  this  iiy- 
pothesis.  But  adversaries  of  the  Copernican  system  had  always 
asked  how  the  earth  could  carry  the  moon  along  with  it  during  tlie 
annual  motion  round  the  sun,  or  why  the  moon  alone  should  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  by  moving  round  a  planet  instead 
of  round  the  sun.  Now  Galileo  could  point  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  Jupiter,  during  its  orbital  motion,  carried  four  satellites  or 
moons  along  with  it.     The  discovery  of  the  phases  of  Venus  and 


Mercury  deprived  opponents  of  Copernicus  of  another  favorite 
weapon,  for  they  had  been  wont  to  proclaim  that  if  Venus  moved 
round  the  sun  it  ought  to  show  phases  like  the  moon.  Again,  the 
discovery  of  sun-spots,  objects  of  a  temporary  nature,  supplied  a 
very  striking  proof  that  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  all  things  celestial  would  have  to  be  given  up.  While  the 
analogy  between  the  earth  and  the  planets  grew  stronger  every  day, 
it  was  also  of  great  importance  that  the  fixt  stars  in  the  telescope 
appeared  as  mere  luminous  points,  so  that  the  apparent  diameters 
of  several  minutes  attributed  to  them  by  all  previous  observers 
were  proved  to  have  no  existence.  This  put  an  end  to  the  serious 
objection  raised  by  Tycho  Brahe,  the  greatest  practical  astronomer 
since  Hipparchus,  that  a  star  having  no  annual  parallax  and  yet 
showing  a  considerable  apparent  diameter  must  be  incredibly  large. 
"As  it  were  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  uni- 
verse had  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  That 
this  was  felt  in  some  way,  even  by  determined  enemies  of  the  idea 
of  the  earth's  motion,  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  made  by 
Clavius,  the  chronologist,  in  i6ii,  that  astronomers  would  have  to 
look  out  for  a  system  which  would  agree  with  the  new  discoveries, 
as  tiie  old  one  would  not  serve  them  any  longer.  The  question 
could  no  longer  be,  'Do  you  believe  in  the  earth's  motion  ?  '  it 
could  now  only  be  whether  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  motion 
were  becoming  so  irresistible  that  the  safest  thing  to  do  for 
its  opponents  would  be  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  to  be  heretical. 
This  was  accordingly  done  little  more  than  seven  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  telescope." 


BACKWARD   ENGINES 

A  RATHER  curious  development  is  seen  in  the  latest  type  of 
•^*-  locomotives  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  are  run  cab- 
first,  the  smoke-stack  end  bringing  up  the  rear.  Says  Railway 
and  Locomotive  Engineering  {]^&\s  York,  January) : 

"Experience  gained  in  operating  these  engines  through  tunnels 
and  -snow-sheds  has  proved  the  desirability  of  placing  the  engine 
crew  where  a  better  view  of  the  track  can  be  obtained.  Accord- 
ingly the  new  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  are  designed  to  run 
with  the  lire-box  end  first,  and  the  tender  back  of  the  smoke-box. 
With  a  coal-burning  locomotive  such  a  plan  would,  of  course,  be 
impracticable,  but  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  when  using  oil  as 
fuel. 

"  In  the  new  design  the  cab  is  entered  througii  side  doorways, 
reached  by  suitable  ladders.  An  unobstructed  view  of  the  track 
is  obtained  through  the  front  windows.  The  cab  fittings  are  con- 
veniently arranged  within  easy  reach  of  the  engineman,  who  occu- 
pies tiie  right-hand  side  when  looking  ahead.  The  Ragonnet  power 
gear  is  employed,  and  its  cylinder  is  placed  as  on  the  previous 
locomotives.  .  .  .  With  this  gear  so  placed  it  has  been  necessary 
to  run  a  sliaft  across  tlie  boiler  back-head,  in  order  to  make  con- 
nection with  the  operating-lever.  This  arrangement,  however,  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  convenience  of  the  cab  fittings. 

"The  main  frames  are  securely  braced,  under  the  cab,  by  a  steel 
casting,  to  which  the  bumper  is  bolted.  The  latter  supports  a 
stub  pilot,  Tlie  bumper  is  placed  well  forward  to  protect  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cab  from  buffing  and  collision  shocks.  The  deck-plate 
at  the  smoke-box  end  of  the  locomotive  is  of  cast  steel,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  chafing-block  and  a  suitable  pocket  for  the  tender 
draw-bar.  The  tender  is  of  the  Associated  Lines  standard  design, 
with  rectangular  tank,  and  equipped  for  oil-burning  locomotives." 
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A    NEW  FACT  ABOUT   METEOR   PATHS 

U7HY  is  it  that  the  points  in  the  sky  from  which  shooting  stars 
appear  to  radiate  cliange  places  slowly  in  some  cases  from 
(1,1V  to  day,  while  in  otliers  they  remain  stationary?  This  is  due, 
Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  has  recently  told  us,  to  the  rela- 
ti\  e  dispositions  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  that  of  the  swarm  to  which 
the  meteors  belong.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  i) : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  meteors  belonging  to  the  same  system  of 
shooting  stars  describe  paths  that  are  parallel  one  to  another. 
'When  they  enter  our  atmosphere,  they  appear  to  diverge  from  a 
single  point  of  the  heavens  called  a  '  radiant. "  The  position  of  this 
point  depends  on  the  motion  of  the  eartli  combined  with  that  of 
the  meteors,  and  if  tlie  meteoric  swarm  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
require  several  days  for  the  earth  to  traverse  it,  the  position  of  the 
point  of  emanation  changes,  because  tlie  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion  alters  during  this  time,  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the 
orbit.  In  the  case  of  the  Perseids,  for  instance,  which  are  visible 
during  two  or  three  weeks,  in  July  and  August,  the  position  of  the 
radiant  is  displaced  by  about  a  degree  a  day,  because  the  direction 
of  the  earth  deviates  approximately  by  the  same  quantity.  This 
is  a  well-known  fact. 

"  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Denning,  who  for  many  years  has  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  meteors,  has  many  times  ob- 
served stationary  meteoric  radiants.  The  shooting  stars  that  pro- 
ceed from  these  particular  points  must  thus  move  in  a  direction 
that  remains  the  same  for  days  or  weeks.  Several  other  observers 
have  also  noted  this  curious  phenomenon,  but  none  of  the  numerous 
explanations  hitherto  advanced  has  been  confirmed. 

"  The  Astronomical  Bulletin  of  France  (December)  reports  a 
new  explanation  made  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering ;  it  is  the  more 
worthy  of  interest  in  that  it  is  based  on  our  present  knowledge  of 
meteoric  orbits.  The  meteors  describe  elliptical  orbits  inclined 
slightly  or  not  at  all  to  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  and  they 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  so  that  their  radiant  ap- 
pears stationary."— 7Vfl«j-/a//<?«  madeforTHK  Literary  Digest. 


A   POLITICAL  MEETING  BY  TELEPHONE 

ATTEMPTS  have  frequently  been  made  to  transmit  over  the 
telephone  the  whole  effect  of  a  theatrical  performance  with 
the  accompanying  applause,  or  a  public  address  or  sermon  with 
the  responses  of  the  audience.  The  most  elaborate — perhaps  the 
most  successful^attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  recently  at  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  connection  with  the  heated  political  cam- 
paign. A  political  meeting,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  all  the  attendant  sounds,  was  carried,  by  means  of  a  device  of 
great  sensitiveness  called  the  "electrophone,"  over  the  telephone 
wires  seven  miles  to  "  Highbury,"  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, the  former  Liberal-Unionist  leader,  who  was  thus  able  to 
hear  all  that  was  going  on.  Says  a  correspondent  of  La  Nature 
(Paris) : 

"With  the  aid  of  a  company  recently  formed  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  invention  about  to  be  briefly  described,  twenty  transmitters 
had  been  installed  inside  the  rail  of  the  platform.  These  trans- 
mitters contained  an  extremely  sensitive  microphonic  arrange- 
ment. Telephone  lines,  starting  from  these  transmitters,  passed 
under  the  platform  and  united  into  a  bundle  before  making  con- 
nection with  the  Birmingham  telephone  system.  Of  course  devices 
were  provided  for  protecting  the  wires  from  atmospheric  electricity, 
and,  in  fact,  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  over  the  region  without 
■  affecting  at  all  the  clearness  of  the  transmission/.  It  should  be 
:  added  that  connection  was  also  made  to  the  long-distance  wires, 
so  that  the  notabilities  of  the  Conservative  party,  assembled  in  the 
London  offices  of  the  Electrophone  Company,  could  hear,  word  for 
word,  the  speech  of  their  leader.  To  obtain  such  a  brilliant  result, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  25,000  feet  of  copper  wire.  The  installa- 
tion, ordered  on  short  notice,  was  set  up  in  ten  working-hours.  It 
made  possible  this  journalistic  prodigy  :  the  stenographic  report 
of  the  speech,  published  in  the  morning  papers  next  day,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  which  he 
commented  on  the  declarations  of  his  colleague.     In  an  interview 


on  the  subject,  the  cx-Colonial  Minister  declared  that  the  double 
receiver  held  to  his  ears  had  brought  the  words  of  Mr.  Balfour  to 
him  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  immediately  in  front  of  the 
platform.  The  hurrahs  of  the  audience  were  the  only  unreal  note, 
for  they  came  to  him  like  'the  noise  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
rocks.'  This  impression  is  explained  by  the  position  of  the  trans- 
mitters, which  were  all  turned  toward  the  orator,  and  were  thus 
only  imperfectly  influenced  by  the  noises  coming  from  the  hall." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  HYDFIAULIC  MOTOR-CAR  GEAR— An  interesting  princi- 
ple is  utilized  in  the  transmission  apparatus  of  the  Torbina  car. 
A  paddle-wheel  sets  in  motion  water  in  a  closed  case  and  this 
moving  water  in  turn  acts  on  a  second  wheel,  thus   transmitting 


M'.lJl..aii  1  1      5iON     \1  I    \1    \.  rUS— OUTSIDE. 

the  motion,  there  being  no  solid  connection  between  the  parts  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  The  blades  of  these  wheels  may  be  set 
at  right  angles  to  their  motion  or  may  be  inclined  to  it,  thus  vary- 
ing the  amount  of  slip  through  the  water  which  practically  alters 
the  "gear."  Says  The  Illustrated  London  News,  from  which  we 
take  the  accompanying  pictures  : 

"The  Torbina  car  has  a  hydraulic  transmission  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  paddle-wheel,  with  twin-blades  running  in  water,  which 
can  be  deflected  so  as  to  displace  a  maximum  or  minimum  quantity 
of  liquid.  In  the  maximum  position  the  whole  apparatus  is  auto- 
matically locked  solid,  and  in  the  intermediate  angles  the  slip  is 


HVDR.AUI.IC    TRANSMISSION    APPARATUS  —  INSIDE. 

utilized  to  obtain  the  varying  drives.  The  makers  .  .  .  claim  that 
this  form  of  gear-changing  gives  increased  flexibility.  They  also 
maintain  that  it  makes  possible  an  almost  universal  use  of  the  top- 
speed  gear,  and  at  the  same  time  effects  a  large  saving  in  the  tire 
bill." 
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UNHAPPINESS  OF  PROTESTANTISM 

7"* HE  world  has  grown  very  sad  and  gloomy,  harsh  and  violent 
since  the  Reformation,  says  the  English  vicar  of  Gedney. 
He  writes  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (Boston)  as  if  England  ceased 
to  be  "Merry  England"  and  Germany  grew  morose  and  hard- 
hearted from  the  moment  Luther  nailed  his  thesis  to  tlie  church 
door,  and  burned  the  bull  of  the  Pope  who  condemned  him.  The 
Rev.  R.  L.  Gales  thinks  that  papal  indulgences  added  something 
to  the  light-heartedness  of  human  existence,  and  that  a  "pardon," 
such  as  still  may  be  seen  in  Brittany,  is  an  occasion  "when  the 
Christian  poor  are  made  bright  by  the  procession."  The  ecclesi- 
asticism  of  the  Roman-Catholic  system  has  many  real  advantages. 
"Its  abuses  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  its  abiding  benefits 
very  little  dwelt  upon."  Of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  this  vicar 
observes : 

"  The  sale  of  indulgences  was,  no  doubt,  not  the  ideally  best  way 
by  which  to  raise  money  for  the  building  of  a  church,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  it  ever  did  any  real  harm  to  anybody  in 
the  world,  and  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  incontestably  an 
immense  gain.  To  have  built  tliat  great  serene  church,  and,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  to  have  illuminated  it  on  festal  nights,  is 
to  liave  deserved  well  of  mankind.  Leo  X.,  by  the  way,  so  often 
looked  upon  as  a  pagan,  issued  a  great  bull  against  slavery.  This 
fact,  I  think,  shows  how  very  Christian  the  Church  was  in  her 
most  pagan  days." 

Catholicism  makes  for  the  joy  of  mankind  by  the  very  method 
in  which  it  presents  Christian  truth,  we  are  told  : 

"  It  presented  the  great  Christian  verities  in  such  a  way  that  they 
became  living  realities  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Many  at 
the  present  day,  I  fear,  will  find  it  difficult  to  see  any  happiness  in 
this.  But  the  first  annunciation  of  the  Christian  message  was, 
'Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.'  It  is  impossible 
to  receive  the  Incarnation  and  not  to  delight  in  it.  Icons  and 
missals,  Christmas  carols  and  miracle-plays,  are  so  lovely  just  be- 
cause the  people  who  made  them  had  such  intense  delight  in  them. 
The  people  who  made  these  things  could  surely  never  have  been 
unhappy,  and  they  did  not  work,  like  modern  artists,  for  a  select 
few,  but  had  with  them  in  their  work  the  intelligent  sympathy  of 
the  whole  people.  The  faith  is  the  one  pure  flower  of  joy  that  has 
sprung  out  of  the  dark  earth." 

Any  one  who  has  been  to  Spain  will  easily  understand  that  Ca- 
tholicism does  not  send  beggars  [to  jail,  as  is  done  in  Protestant 
countries.  The  yoke  of  life  in  pre-Reformation  days  was  lightened 
in  many  ways,  says  this  writer,  tiirough  the  merciful  intervention 
of  Catholic  usages  : 

"  In  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  always  a  possible 
appeal,  the  validity  of  which  was  recognized  by  all  men,  against 
the  tyranny  of  routine.  The  crushing  force  of  circumstance,  the 
merciless  monotony  and  rigidity  of  law,  were  continually  being 
broken  in  upon.  A  merciful  interruption  was  continually  taking 
place  in  human  affairs.  There  were  rights  of  sanctuary,  there 
were  festivals  when  prisoners  were  released.  The  boys  in  the 
great  school  were  always  having  holidays,  and  being  let  off  pun- 
ishments, and  granted  indulgences  of  various  kinds.  The  beggars 
asked  alms 'for  God's  sake,' 'for  Christ's  sake.'  Charles  Lamb 
lamented  the  decay  of  beggars;  there  would  be  no  decay  of  beg- 
gars in  a  truly  Catholic  country.  The  Church  had  the  mind  of 
Charles  Lamb  toward  beggars;  'their  appeal  is  to  our  common 
nature.'  There  is  no  decay  of  starving,  death-struck  misery  in  the 
lands  pre-eminent  of  Reformation  light ;  but,  imagine,  ye  readers 
of  the  four  Evangelists — in  these  countries  it  is  a  crime  to  ask 
alms." 

The  heroes  of  Protestantism  have  always  been  gloomy  men,  we 
are  told  : 

"The  Puritan  character  at  its  best  has  never  been  a  lovable  one. 
As  seen  in  its  greatest  lights  and  saints  it  is  not  the  character  of 
the  Beatitudes.  Neither  have  its  heroes  been  conspicuously  happy 
people  in  tlie  ordinary  human  sense.     They  are  one  and  all  quite 


devoid  of  that  elusive  but  most  real  quality  which  we  call  'charm.' 
Milton,  for  instance,  was  described  during  the  late  commemora- 
tion as  a  'radiant  optimist.'     For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  discover 

the  slightest  trace  of  joy  in  anything  he  ever  wrote 

"No  one  would  ever  think  of  Cromwell  as  a  happy  man. 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  the  Puritan  brought  up  to  date.  His  saying 
that  there  is  sometliing  better  than  happiness,  namely,  blessed- 
ness, is  an  admirable  example  of  the  discord  in  which  Puritanism 
delights.  There  is,  of  course,  no  distinction  between  the  two 
things.  Blessedness  is  the  supreme  degree  of  happiness.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  promise  of  the  Beatitudes.  Blest  Francis  of 
Assisi,  for  instance,  had  not  a  chimerical  something  'better  than 
happiness,'  but  the  quintessence  of  happiness  itself,  'perfect  glad- 
ness,' as  he  says." 


SAINT  GAUDENS  TO  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

'T"*HE  pulpit  style  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  unlike  that  of  any  of  his 
^  contemporaries.  It  was  "like  the  onrushing,  unresting  speed 
of  a  fast  express,  or  a  mountain  torrent  that  carries  one  off  his  feet 
and  whirls  him  headlong."  So  says  a  writer  in  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston),  whose  city  has  just  erected  a  public  memorial  to  its  great 
preacher,  seventeen  years  after  his  death.  The  statue  is  the  last 
work  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens ;  indeed,  it  was  work  that  he 
struggled  to  complete  when  his  fatal  disease  was  mastering  him. 
It  stands  on  the  green  outside  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  empha- 
sizes the  special  distinction  of  the  man  as  preacher.  The  writer 
in  Zion's  Herald  got^  on  to  elaborate  the  figure  that  he  has  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  quality  that  marked  Phillips  Brooks's  pul- 
pit manner.     He  says : 

"The  vigor  and  vitality  of  it.  tlie  irresistible  energy  of  the  onset, 
was  most  amazing.  The  words  came  as  from  a  catapult,  or  as 
water  comes  from  the  neck  of  an  inverted  bottle,  each  particle 
hurrying  to  be  foremost.  It  was  a  breathless,  breakneck  pace, 
that  never  let  up,  the  sentences  pouring  out  as  tho  the  weight  of 
tiie  Atlantic  were  on  the  reservoir  behind  them.  There  was  little 
or  no  action.  It  was  a  sort  of  rapt  soliloquy,  a  monolog,  a  process 
of  thinking  aloud,  with  the  eye  held  closely  to  the  paper,  or  on  the 
horizon,  vehement,  precipitate,  at  times  so  fast  as  to  be  hardly  in- 
telligible. He  stood  impassive,  almost  statuesque,  in  imperturb- 
able tranquillity,  rattling  off,  in  a  monotone,  so  swiftly  as  to  tease 
and  half  baffle  the  most  watchful  ear,  swallow-flights  of  thought, 
feeling,  poetry,  piety,  philosophy.  Biblical  learning,  and  psycho- 
logical wisdom,  until  the  great  throngs  were  caught  up  and  carried 
on,  mystified,  bewildered,  but  almost  beside  themselves  with 
ecstasy.  All  the  force  of  his  mighty  will  drew  men  up  to  his  own 
high  altitude,  touching  what  was  best  in  them,  putting  on  them  a 
pressure  and  a  tension  that  stirred  the  very  center  of  their  being. 
He  disclosed  to  them  ever  richer  views  of  truth,  glimpses,  vistas, 
visions,  that  seemed  to  carry  them  higher  and  higher  into  the  very 
presence  of  God.  The  rapidity  of  utterance  was  not  due  to  any 
stuttering  weakness,  but  had  close  relation  to  the  rate  of  his  think- 
ing. It  was  the  normal  rate  of  his  thought,  his  mental  action,  and 
all  attempts  to  interrupt  or  modify  it  proved  futile  and  fruitless." 

At  the  dedication  services  of  the  statue  Major  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son  made  the  address  presenting  the  statue  to  Rev.  Alexander 
Mann,  the  present  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  He  recalled  the 
affecting  scenes  at  the  Bishop's  funeral,  and  characterized  his 
daily  life  tiius  : 

"  Fearless  in  thought  and  speech,  a  true  lover  of  his  fellow  men, 
a  servant  of  God,  imaginative,  poetic,  spiritual  to  a  high  degree, 
blest  with  earnest,  burning  eloquence,  devoted  to  his  chosen  task, 
regardless  of  himself,  guileless,  gentle,  full  of  sympathies,  not 
crediting  anybody  with  evil,  a  great  preacher,  a  great  public  citi- 
zen in  word  and  in  life,  and  yet,  withal,  gay  with  his  friends,  full 
of  good  talk,  a  lover  of  books  and  of  men — such,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  was  our  schoolmate,  our  classmate,  our  teacher,  our  friend. 
He  came  to  the  class  dinners  in  the  same  jovial  and  friendly  way 
as  ever,  and  was  always  to  the  end  our  well-loved  playmate.  He 
lived  fully  every  day,  and  was  always  ready  for  the  next  day.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother  William  (two  years  his  senior)  he 
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said :  'Let  us  hope  the  rest  of  our  time,  till  we  are  fifty-eight  and 
sixty,  will  go  as  smoothly  as  the  past,  and  then  we  can  say  good- 
by  to  the  world,  as  to  a  very  loved  old  friend. '  Singularly  enough, 
he  died  at  fifty-eight. 

"  It  is  a  happy  day  for  a  people  when  it  feels  keenly  the  absence 
of  a  noble  friend,  and  mourns  liim  as  it  mourned  Phillips  Brooks 
— and  it   is  a  strange  delight  for  us,  his  schoolmates  and  com- 
panions, to  think  that  our  every- 
day playmate,   unbeknown    to  us, 
bore  in  himself  a  great  light,  and 
gave  this  light  to  the  world." 


I 


LATIN    AMERICA 

JUDGED  BY  ITS 

BISHOPS 

F  there  is  anv  moral  need  for 


sions  in  tiie  Chinese  Empire,  says 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  "tiiere  is  ten 
times  more  need  in  South  Amer- 
ica." This  leader  of  the  Students' 
Volunteer  Movement  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  and  his  account  of 
the  moral  state  of  Eatin  America 
shows  that  its  condition  is  deplored 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  Pope  downward. 
There  is  in  the  facts  themselves 
urgent  demand  for  missionary  en- 
deavor from  both  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Mr.  Speer  re- 
ports that  a  Passionist  father  told 
him  tiiat  he  thought  Protestants 
ought  to  come  and  work  side  by 
side  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
in  this  country.  The  South  Ameri- 
can people,  it  is  said,  "  do  not  object 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  they 
<io  object  to  the  negative  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  keeping  the 
help  of  the  European  nations  out, 
but  giving  little  constructive  help 
herself." 

Concerning  the  present  condition 
of  things,  Mr.  Speer  quotes  from 
a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  clergy  of 
Chile.     The  passage  runs  thus  : 

"  In  every  diocese,  ecclesiastics 
break  all  bounds  and  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  manifold  sensuality, 
but  no  voice  is  lifted  to  imperi- 
ously summon  the  pastors  to  their 
duty.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that 
prelates,  priests,  and  other  clergy 
are  never  to  l)e  found  doing  service 
among  the  poor,  never  in  the  hos- 
pital, never  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
afflicted  or  the  distrest,  or  engaged 
in  works  of  beneficence  :  that  they 

are  always  absent  where  human  misery  is,  unless  paid  as  chaplains 
or  a  fee  is  given.  You,  as  clergy,  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
house  of  the  rich,  where  gluttony  is  to  be  engaged  in  and  where 
good  wines  are  to  be  obtained." 

Almost  in  the  same  vein  are  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Caracas, 
taken  from  a  pastoral  letter — 

"The  scandals  in  the  parish  or  town  take  on  unmeasured  propor- 
tion.    The  enemies  of  the  Church  triumph  because  of  the  shameful 


evils  of  tiie  parochial  priests,  and  good  souls  retire  to  groan  in 
secret.  It  is  revealed  in  tiie  deserted  churches.  We  should  know 
that  the  one  cause  of  tliis  humiliating  delay  is  none  else  than  the 
hidden  corruption  of  the  heart  and  life  of  the  priests." 

Mr.  Speer,  whose  words  form  part  of  an  address  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  .Student  \'olunteers,  reports  that  in  Valparaiso  he 

was  told  that  "only  one-half  of  the 
priests  in  Chile  were  men  who  were 
leading  clean  moral  lives."  Upon 
asking  a  priest  in  Colombia,  he 
was  told  that  "out  of  the  eighteen 
priests  who  were  his  own  intimate 
friends,  there  was  only  one  who 
was  leading  a  clean  moral  life." 
He  gives  some  figures  that  indicate 
the  general  moral  condition  of  the 
Latin-American  people : 
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Copyrighted,  1907  and  1908,  by  A.  H.  Snlnt  GaiiJens. 

From  a  Copley  print,  ropyri^iited,  1910,  l>y  Cnttis  A  fameroii,  In. . 

STATUE   OK    PHlI.I.li'S    BRCJOKS, 

By  Augustus  Saint  (Jaudens. 

This  bronze  memorial  recently  unveiled  on  the  green  north  of  Tr/nity 
Church,  Boston,  is  one  of  tlie  few  i)osthumous  works  of  the  American 
sculptor.    Thegranitecanopy  was  designed  by  the  late  Charles  F.  McKim. 


"  Latin  America,  especially  South 
America,  is  a  country  of  appalling 
illiteracy.  The  average  illiteracy 
in  the  American  nation,  including 
the  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  not  in  school,  is  i6  per  cent.  ; 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  is  85  per 
cent.  ;  Argentine  Republic,' 60  per 
cent.  ;  Chile,  60  per  cent.  ;  Bolivia, 
80  percent.  All  of  South  America 
together  has  just  about  the  popu- 
lation of  Japan.  In  all  South 
America  there  are  43,000  school- 
teachers and  2,000,000  pupils ; 
while  in  Japan  there  are  133,000 
school-teachers  and  6,000,000  pu- 
pils in  the  schools.  Comparing 
Japan  with  South  America,  there 
are  three  times  as  many  teachers 
and  three  times  as  many  pupils  in 
the  schools  of  Japan  as  in  the 
schools  of  South  America.  If  our 
educational  institutions  are  justi- 
fied, as  they  are,  in  Japan,  ithey 
are  threefold  more  justified,  on 
the   face    of    the    facts,    in    South 

America 

"According  to  the  last  Govern- 
ment census,  18  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Brazil  is  illegitimate, 
27.5  percent,  of  the  population  of 
Uruguay,  50  percent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ecuador,  and  58.5  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Vene- 
zuela. Only  6  per  cent,  of  British 
blood  and  only  7  percent,  of  French 
blood  are  thus  tainted,  but  between 
25  percent,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
blood  of  South  America.  I  asked 
my  friends  down  in  Buenos  Aires 
what  their  experience  was  as  to  the 
morality  of  student  life  in  South 
America.  They  said  they  could 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
all  the  students  whom  they  knew 
who  were  leading  unsullied  moral 
lives.  I  made  the  same  inquiry 
al)out  a  college  in  China,  and 
found  that  the  estimate  was  50  per  cent,  living  unsullied  lives." 

The  Catholic  forces  in  Latin  America  are  reported  as  "fearfully 
inadequate."  There  are  but  250  priests  to  the  6,000,000  people 
of  tiie  great  Republic  of  Argentine.     Mr.  Speer  continues  : 

"  Passing  along  more  than  600  miles  of  the  Magdalena  River,  we 
found  only  four  little  Catholic  churches.  The  priests  of  Buenos 
Aires  had  actually  asked  to  be  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  clerical 
garb,  bceausc  they  were  so  despised  they  could  not  get  near  the 
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people.  A  friend  of  mine  in  clerical  garb,  a  Protestant,  was  hissed 
at  by  the  school-children  who  took  him  for  a  priest.  A  comic 
paper  in  Peru  has  for  its  title,  when  a  pun  is  made  of  it,  'Thick- 
headed Priests,'  and  it  is  taken  up  with  tales  of  the  personal  im- 
moralities and  scandals  of  the  life  of  the  clergy  in  Peru.  As  to 
churcli  attendance,  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  where  there  are  not  twice  as  many  people  at  church  every 
Sunday  as  you  will  find  in  South  America.  I  myself  visited  eighty 
Catholic  churches  in  different  parts  of  South  America.  In  not 
one  was  there  a  picture  or  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  or  the 
ascension.  In  every  case  Christ  was  either  dead  upon  the  cross 
or  ghastly  dead  in  the  grave.  Where  is  the  living  Christ,  one 
cries  out  again  and  again,  and  no  voice  may  give  him  reply." 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES  IN 

KOREA 

THE  tragic  death  of  Prince  Ito  has  given  birth  to  many  wild 
rumors  and  speculations  about  the  real  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  plot  underlying  the  crime  committed  by  the  Korean 
"patriot."  The  most  sensational  of  such  rumors  is  that  which 
charges  two  Americans,  Mr.  Hulbert  and  Dr.  Underwood,  with 
having  stirred  up  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  to  such  a  pitch  that  it 
culminated  in  the  removal  of  the  veteran  statesman  of  Japan. 
The  Osaka  Asahi  does  not  openly  charge  these  gentlemen  with 
complicity  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  but  it  does  venture  to 
say  that  they  had  been  stirring  up  anti-Japanese  sentiment  among 
the  Koreans,  which  might  have  indirectly  been  responsible  for  the 
assassination  of  Prince  Ito.  It  further  asserts  that  these  two 
Americans  have  been  busy  spreading  in  America  false  reports 
about  Japan's  tnodus  operandi  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  with  a 
view  to  undermining  Japanese  influence  in  those  countries. 

Some  friends  of  Korea  will  no  doubt  say  that  the  missionaries 
are  right  in  rousing  the  patriotism  of  a  down-trodden  people,  but 
many  others  hold  that  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  should  take 
no  part  in  political  matters,  except  to  preach  and  practise  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Master  when  he  was  assailed  by  the  powers  of  the 
State.  Dr.  Underwood  is  a  missionary  still  active  in  the  evan- 
gelical field  in  Korea;  Mr.  Hulbert,  author  of  "The  Passing  of 
Korea,"  tho  recently  interested  in  secular  work,  also  went  to  the 
peninsular  country  as  a  teacher.  Naturally  the  startling  news 
in  the  Osaka  Asahi  furnished  an  occasion  for  reviving  the  mis- 
sionary question  in  Korea,  which  had  been  dormant  for  some  time. 
The  organs  of  the  Government  and  the  conservative  papers  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  linking  the  recent  assassination  with  Dr.  Under- 
wood's or  Mr.  Hulbert's  unkindly  attitude  toward  Japan,  asserting 
that  the  missionaries  in  Korea  are  really  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  measures  inaugurated  by  the  Residency-General,  which  has 
always  been  friendly  toward  the  propagators  of  Christianity. 
Nevertheless  there  are  not  a  few  respectable  newspapers  which 
make  Prince  Ito's  death  a  fresh  occasion  for  censuring  the  indis- 
creet actions  of  some  of  the  missionaries.  The  Yorodzii  voices 
the  sentiment  of  the  latter  class  of  Japanese  journals  when  it  says  : 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  in  ih°  early  stage  of  the  Japanese 
rule  in  Korea  almost  all  the  missiona  ies  were  as  much  engaged  in 
arousing  anti-Japanese  feeling  among  their  native  followers  as  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  We  hoped  iliat  such  undesirable 
activities  would  be  put  an  end  to  long  before  this,  but  recent  intelli- 
gence from  our  correspondents  in  the  peninsula  indicates  that  the 
old  embers  are  still  smoldering.  It  can  not  be  merely  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  native  converts  to 
Christianity  are  enemies  of  Japan,  for  there  certainly  are  a  number 
of  missionaries  who  teach  the  Koreans  to  hate  us.  Some  of  the 
missionaries  of  this  class  liken  the  Japanese  rule  to  the  Biblical 
deluge,  and  tell  the  natives  that  the  only  escape  from  the  calamity 
lies  in  embracing  Christianity.  .Some  have  even  had  the  audacity 
to  compose  a  drama  extolling  the  past  glory  of  Korea  and  lament- 
ing her  present  misfortune,  and  to  present  it  upon  the  stage  before 
a  native  audience.     That  such  unscrupulous  methods  are  often  em- 


ployed is  admitted  even  by  Japanese  missionaries  who  recently 
returned  from  Korea  where  they  had  gone  to  cooperate  with  foreign 
missionaries  there.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  mobs 
and  insurgents  whose  object  is  pillage  and  plunder,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with  those  who  conceal  their  sinister  designs  in  en- 
gaging smiles  and  gentle  words." 

Mr.  Hulbert,  who  devoted  his  best  energies  apparently  to  the 
upholding  of  Korea's  cause  against  Japan,  seems,  so  it  is  said,  to 
be  losing  his  hold  upon  the  Korean  mind.  According  to  the 
Chosen  Nichi-Jiichi,  a  Japanese  daily  published  in  Seoul,  this 
former  American  missionary,  during  his  recent  stay  in  Korea,  was 
in  constant  fear  of  assassination,  and  but  for  the  vigilant  protec- 
tion offered  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  his  life  would  have  been 
in  peril.  This  story  is  confirmed  by  the  Seoul  correspondent  of 
The  Japan  Advertiser  (Yokohama),  the  only  American  newspaper 
published  in  Japan,  which  says  that  Mr.  Hulbert  was  obliged  at 
the  advice  of  the  Japanese  Administration  and  his  friends  to 
leave  the  country  quietly  by  way  of  Siberia  lest  he  might  be  made 
the  victim  of  the  murderous  plot  of  a  band  of  Korean  "patriots." 
This  audacious  plot,  so  the  story  runs,  originated  in  the  Koreans' 
conviction  that  Mr.  Hulbert's  counsels,  perhaps  sincere  but  de- 
cidedly ill-advised,  only  precipitated  the  obliteration  of  Korean 
autonomy.  To  them  the  episode  of  the  summer  of  1907,  in  which 
Korea  was  forced  to  surrender  her  sovereign  rights,  was  the  im- 
mediate outcome  of  a  secret  mission  sent  to  the  Hague  Conference 
at  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hulbert.  Then,  again,  his  renewed  activities 
against  the  Japanese  rule  were,  they  believe,  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito,  which  they  feared  might  bring 
in  its  wake  another  severe  admonition  upon  their  country. —  Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGION  AMONG  ARTISTS 

T  F  the  belief  is  anywise  wide-spread  that  artists  are  without  real 
-*•  religion  and  only  worship  the  external  beauty  of  nature  this 
view  is  contradicted  by  August  Rodin,  the  great  French  sculptor. 
He  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  religion  ar  d 
the  kind  of  faith  held  by  members  of  the  artistic  world  in  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Paul  Gsell,  printed  in  La  Revue  (Paris).  We  quote 
from  a  translation  that  appears  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  Mr. 
Gsell  asked  Rodin  if  he  were  a  man  of  religion,  and  got  this  reply  : 

"That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  a  religious  man.  If  you 
mean  a  man  bound  to  certain  practises,  bowing  down  to  certain 
dogmas,  then  I  am  not  at  all  religious. 

"But  to  my  mind  religion  is  something  altogether  different  from 
mumbling  a  creed.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  the  unexplained  and 
the  inexplicable,  an  adoration  of  the  unknown  force  that  maintains 
the  various  types  of  living  creatures,  a  suspicion  of  a  natural  world 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  of  the  whole  vast  domain  that 
neither  the  eyes  of  the  body  nor  those  of  the  mind  are  capable  of 
seeing  ;  it  is  the  upleaping  of  our  consciousness  toward  the  infinite, 
toward  eternity,  toward  limitless  truth  and  love — promises  that 
may  be  illusory,  but  nevertheless  give  wings  to  the  soul  in  this 
life.     In  that  sense  I  am  religious 

"  If  no  religion  existed  I  should  have  to  invent  one.  True  artists 
are  the  most  religious  of  mortals.  People  fancy  that  we  live  by 
our  senses,  and  that  the  world  of  appearance  suffices  us.  They 
take  us  for  children,  intoxicated  by  flashing  colors,  amused  by 
forms,  as  a  child  is  amused  by  dolls.  They  don't  understand  us. 
Lines  and  shadows  are  to  us  only  the  signs  of  realities  that  lie  hid- 
den. Our  minds  plunge  beneath  the  surface  and  into  the  soul  of 
things,  and  then,  when  we  reproduce  contours,  we  enrich  them 
with  their  spiritual  content. 

"  The  artist  worthy  the  name  must  express  the  total  truth  of 
nature ;  not  merely  the  truth  of  its  exterior,  but  also  and  particu- 
larly that  of  its  inner  self.  When  a  good  scupltor  models  a  human 
torso,  it  is  not  only  the  muscles  that  he  represents,  it  is  the  life 
animating  them — better  than  the  life,  the  power  that  fashioned 
them  and  endowed  them  with  grace  or  vigor  or  amorous  charm  or 
untamed  furv." 
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HISTORY   TINGED   BY   IMAGINATION 

THE  school  of  histon'  that  can  see  nothing  beyond  "facts  "  gets 
some  illuminating  comments  from  Professor  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard, on  the  subject  of  its  peculiar  obsession.  Facts,  tested  by 
the  most  rigorous  scientific  methods,  he  recognizes  as  necessarily 
the  proper  basis  of  history.  But  it  is  not  historical  "material" 
we  wish  to  study,  he  points  out,  "but  the  mind  of  men."  The 
nightmare  of  the  historical  professor,  he  ol)serves,  "is  tlie  student 
-who  reverences  facts  and  accepts  any  statement  that  he  finds  in 
print ;  to  whom  the  revelations  of  the  great  man's  barber  and  the 
great  man's  private  correspondence  with  his  sovereign  are  equally 
material."  "  Facts  as  facts,  however  carefully 
selected,  scientific  treatment  in  itself,  however 
necessary  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth,"  he 
further  declares,  "are  no  more  history  than 
recruits  arrayed  in  battalions  are  an  army." 

The  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  facts,  he 
lakes  it,  "is  that  high  quality  of  the  mind 
■which  makes  us  see  things  as  they  are ;  and 
that  is  only  another  term  for  imagination." 
One  of  its  uses  pointed  out  by  Professor  Hart 
in  his  address  before  the  American  Historical 
Association  (printed  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
of  January  22)  is  the  help  we  receive  toward 
sympathizing  with  the  great  men  of  the  past — 
to  understand  tlie  limitations  of  their  surround- 
ings.    He  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

"Against  the  habit  of  pulling  down  national 
heroes  there  is  a  visible  reaction.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  'Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III.,'  was  one  of 
the  first  to  go  into  the  interesting  pursuit  of  re- 
vising the  judgment  of  mankind  on  a  supposed 
scoundrel.  That  has  been  the  favorite  task 
•of  Froude,  who  may  be  said  to  have  chiseled 
for  himself,  out  of  a  block  of  very  seamy  mar- 
ble, a  new  statue  of  Henry  VIII.  The  book 
of  a  well-known  military  critic  upon  Napoleon 
brought  from  one  of  his  legal  friends  in  Boston 
the  comment,  'I  never  knew  before  that  John 
Ropes  was  a  good  criminal  lawyer.'  Edmund 
Andres  has  his  apologists  ;  Aaron  Burr  his  defenders  ;  somebody 
has  adduced  evidence  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  misunderstood 
patriot. 

"Whether  saints  militant  or  sinners  errant,  great  men  confuse  all 
tlie  categories  of  the  scientific  historian.  Tolstoy  may  look  upon 
them  as  merely  the  foam  on  the  top  of  a  vast  billow,  but,  in  a  world 
■of  human  nature  in  whicli  the  sternest  critics  have  not  been  able 
■entirely  to  banish  free  will,  a  great  man  is  a  dynamic  influence; 
Louis  XIV.  delays  the  adjustment  of  Europe  for  two  centuries; 
and  Napoleon  catches  up  the  two  liundred  years  and  completes  the 
national  development  in  a  decade.  Perhaps  nobody  is  indispen- 
sable in  history,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  career  of  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  that  without  Luther  the  German  Reformation  would  have 
failed.  If  George  Washington  had  been  shot  at  Braddock's  Field, 
the  English  colonies  in  North  America  might  have  remained  Eng- 
lish for  another  half-century.  Without  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
rivalry  of  the  North  and  South  would  have  gone  on  indefinitely. 
•Great  men  perhaps  do  not  make  history  ;  they  are  never  greater 
than  the  country  through  which  they  work,  but  they  concentrate 
history,  reflect  it,  exemplify  it,  alter  it. 

"Scientific  history  professes  to  know  neither  right  nor  wrong. 
In  old-fashioned  liospitals  there  was  a  tiling  called  'laudable  pus,' 
and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  'vicious  circle,'  liut  to  the  genuinely 
scientific  mind  there  is  neither  vice  nor  virtue  ;  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  is  like  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740-1742,  simply  a 
material  for  study.  Every  investigator  knows  that  imaginative 
liistory  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  di.spassionate  ;  and 
inany  historical  writers  feel  a  responsibility  for  pointing  out  the 
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moral  lessons  of  the  evils  that  they  describe.  Without  developing 
the  whole  study  of  man  on  every  page  the  historian  must  neverthe- 
less consider  to  what  end  his  people,  his  nations,  his  combinations 
of  human  wills  are  tending.  Every  historical  student  likes  to  look 
on  his  own  work  as  a  road-book  which  not  only  describes  the  ridges 
and  the  turns  and  hills  but  tells  you  where  you  can  put  up  for  the 
night  and  how  far  it  is  to  Rome.  How  far  history  is  in  itself  a 
moral  influence  is  debatable  ;  but  on  this  side  the  scientific  method 
fails;  there  is  much  in  history  that  can  not  be  measured  like 
atomic  weights,  or  averaged  like  insurance  losses." 

In  cases  where  facts  were  deficient  in  furnishing  the  backbone 
for  history  the  meager  supply  of  genuine  data  came  to  be  infused 
"with  a  shadowy  something  which  may  be  called  sentiment,  or  the 

ideal,  or  spirit,  or  imagination."     Many  efforts 

are  to  be  found  to  teach  history  outside  facts. 

Some  of  these  are  dealt  with  in  the  Professor's 

brilliant  style  : 

"Earlier  mankind  loved  to  drape  a  few  facts 
with  robes  of  imagination,  in  myths  which 
doubtless  preserve  some  history,  like  flies  in 
ilie  amber,  and  are  historical  materials  only  so 
far  as  they  reveal  the  things  that  people  liked 
to  believe.  The  modern  world  is  not  without 
its  myths;  to  be  descended  from  gods  is  a 
distinction  which  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  this 
clay  insists  upon  as  his. 

"American  history,  on  its  controversial  side, 
has  been  enriched  by  several  distinct  attempts 
to  manufacture  myths  to  order.  The  first  of 
these  might  be  called  the  worship  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  ;  it  is  the  ascription  to  a  band  of 
men  and  women,  who  represented  a  splendid 
cause  and  were  pioneers  in  a  magnificent  his- 
torical pageant,  of  virtues  which  are  in  fact 
possest  only  by  their  descendants.  My  ances- 
tor, Stephen  Hart,  helped  to  settle  Cambridge, 
and  later  was  one  of  the  fundamental  orderers 
of  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut;  but 
in  the  PequotWar  he  massacred  Indian  women 
and  children  mercilessly.  I  take  no  responsi- 
bility for  his  acts  ;  I  refer  the  case  to  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs. 

"A  similar  myth  causes  the  exaltation  of  the 
Southern  cavalier,  who  was  a  personage  about 
as  infrequent  in  Virginia  as  in  New  York; 
it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  few  of  the  great  Virginia  fami- 
lies of  the  nineteenth  century  can  show  a  cavalier  lineage; 
neither  the  Jeffersons,  nor  Madisons,  Monroes,  Marshalls,  Carters, 
Carys,  nor  Bryans  trace  undoubted  descent  from  one  of  the  bearers 
of  the  love-locks. 

"In  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  American  myths  is 
that  which  has  clustered  about  Marcus  Whitman  and  which  was 
resolved  into  its  elementary  gases  by  our  late  colleague,  Edward 
G.  Bourne,  a  scholar  eminent  in  both  constructive  and  destructive 
critical  spirit.  Quite  different  in  kind  is  the  George  Washington 
myth,  'popular  delusion  chiefly  due  to  Mason  L.  Weems,  who  with 
unwinking  inaccuracy  sets  himself  forth  as  "  former  rector  of  Mount 
Vernon  Parish."  '  Weems  has  never  been  properly  understood  by 
the  American  public  ;  he  landed  himself  among  the  immortals  by 
writing  what  is  substantially  a  romance — a  kind  of  patriotic 
Sanford  and  Merton — not  intended  to  give  information  about 
George  Washington  but  to  suggest  virtuous  conduct  to  young 
Americans. 

"Who  but  an  e.xpert  performer  upon  the  imagination  could  per- 
sonify Washington's  father  on  the  boy's  refusal  to  divide  a  fine  large 
apple  with  his  brothers  and  sisters:  'George  looked  in  silence  on 
the  wide  wilderness  of  fruit.  He  marked  the  busy  humming  bees, 
and  lieard  the  gay  notes  of  birds;  then,  lifting  his  eyes  filled  with 
shining  moisture  to  his  father,  he  softly  said,  "Well,  Pa,  only  for- 
give me  this  time;  and  see  if  I  ever  be  so  stingy  any  more."' 
Human  nature  rebels  at  this  attempt  to  make  a  prig  out  of  a 
youth  who  was  probai)ly  more  likely  to  steal  apples  than  to 
divide   them." 
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A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS 

THE  pews  sometimes  object  that  they  have  no  chance  of  hitting 
back  at  the  pulpit.  The  actor,  has  much  the  same  com- 
plaint against  the  critic.  The  critic  has  his  say  before  a  large 
audience  and  the  actor  bears  his  praise  or  dispraise  with  whatever 
grace  he  may.  Probably  the  congregation  would  be  as  much  sur- 
prized if  one  rose  to  refute  the  pulpit  as  a  New  York 
audience  was  recently  wlien  Mr.  Laurence  Irving 
dealt  out  as  much  summary  justice  as  he  was  able 
toward  a  critic  who  had  affronted  him.  Report  says 
tlie  audience  was  delighted.  It  is  further  reported 
that  Mr.  Irving's  managers  would  not  have  permitted 
the  speech  had  they  been  warned  of  his  intentions. 
From  London  comes  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm  that  "Mr.  Irving  made  a  great  mistake."  The 
genial  "Max"  deals  with  the  episode  at  length  in  The 
Saturday  Revieiv  (London)  in  order  to  point  out 
how  the  affair  may  "serve  as  a  useful  warning  to 
other  actors." 

Mr.  Irving,  let  us  first  recall,  made  his  speech  before 
the  curtain  during  the  run  of  "The  Affinity,"  a  play 
of  Eugene  Brieux,  translated  from  the  French  and 
presented  here  with  success  last  spring  under  the  title 
of  "The  Incubus."  He  began  by  saying  that  he 
usually  made  a  little  speech  about  the  French  play- 
wright ;  but  his  tone  of  anger  on  this  occasion  indi- 
cated that  he  had  to  deal  with  another  person.  As 
reported  by  the  daily  press  he  said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  of  another  man,  who  is  a  mere 
blot  of  scum.     I   have  been  bothered  by  him  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  when  I  first  came  to  this  country 
with  my  father  he  could  not  see  anything  to  criticize  in  the  play, 
but  asserted  that  my  legs  were  too  thin. 

"  Now  he  attacks  my  head,  and  there  is  nothing  but  my  torso 
left  for  him.  He  is  not  content  with  saying  that  the  part  I  play 
ought  to  be  taken  by  a  person  more  volatile,  but  says  the  work  of 
my  wife  is  ludicrous,  that  she  ought  to  be  running  a  typewriter  or 
handing  out  ribbons  over  the  counter.  Of  course  there  is  one  way 
to  get  revenge,  or  get  even,  but  that  would  mean  difficulties.  Alan 
Dale  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  part  I  play  ought  to  be  taken 
by  a  man  more  volatile.  M.  Guitry,  who  played  it  in  Paris,  is  a 
man  far  heavier  than  myself,  and  was  considered  exceptionally 
clever  by  the  French  critics. 

"  My  wife,  Mabel  Hackney,  has  played  with  my  father  in  Shake- 
spearean plays  and  has 
won  a  record.  This  man 
accuses  actors  of  being 
vain  and  says  they  are 
self-advertisers.  He  says 
I  don't  seem  to  know  the 
part  of  a  French  profes- 
sor, and  I  can  tell  him 
that  for  twelve  months  I 
was  a  professor  in  the 
Rollin  College  in  Paris. 
He  asserts  that  the  play 
is  not  'Les  Hannetons,' 
and  to  this  I  reply  that 
it  is  a  literal  translation 
by  myself." 

Max  Beerbohm,  the 
English  critic,  observes 
that  it  is  "very  natural 
that  an  actor  should  wisii 
to  avenge  himself  on  a 
critic  whom  he  believes 
to  have  attacked  him  un- 
fairly." But,  he  adds, 
"  let  not  the  actor  suppose 
that  it  can  be  done  by  a 


public  denunciation  of  the  critic."  By  that  means  the  critic  merely 
gets  a  bigger  advertisement.  "Max  "  goes  on  with  the  following 
compliments  to  a  fellow  member  of  his  o\vn  craft :    • 

"  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Irving,  as  he  bowed  himself  off  the  stage, 
felt  he  had  dealt  the  enemy  a  deadly  blow.  I  wish  he  had.  For 
that  enemy  I  have  no  regard  whatsoever,  and  will  not  by  naming 
him  add  my  quota  to  the  fine  advertisement  he  has  received  from 
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Mr.  Irving.  His  gibes  at  Mr.  Irving  and  at  Mrs.  Irving  were  vul- 
gar and  unjust.  Again  I  judge  by  cabled  fragments ;  but  these 
are  in  exact  accord  to  the  manner  which  I  have  sometimes,  with 
gloomy  curiosity,  sampled  at  full  length  in  the  newspaper  which  it 
adorns.  I  can  construct  from  them  the  quality  of  theVhoIe  article. 
The  writer  is  a  man  not  unendowed  with  humor  and  cleverness. 
But  he  has  made  his  reputation  by  using  these  gifts  mainly  in  the 
cause  of  crude  insolence,  and  by  the  elaborate  process  of  going 
out  of  his  way  to  give  such  offense  as  right-hearted  critics  try  to 
refrain  from  giving  even  when  they  are  bound  to  blame.  The 
matter  of  what  he  says  is  sometimes  right  enough  ;  more  often  it 
is  shaped  to  fit  the  manner ;  and  always  the  manner  is  deplorable. 
"Criticism  of  acting  differs  from  criticism  of  other  arts,  in  that 
it  is  necessarily  far  more  personal.  You  can  condemn  or  ridicule 
a  book,  or  a  painting,  or  a  piece  of  music,  in  terms  which,  while 
they  would  be  brutal  and  indecent  as  applied  to  the  work  of  an. 
actor,  leave  personally  unscathed  the  writer,  or  painter,  or  com- 
poser. Art  and  honesty  demand  that  the  actor  shall  not  be  judged 
more  leniently  than  other  artists.  The  actor  himself,  in  common 
self-respect,  demands  this  (tho  always,  of  course,  he  would  rather 
it  were  denied  him).  Humanitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
mands that  our  judgment  of  the  actor  shall  be  so  worded  as  not  to 
wound  him.  It  is  very  difficult  and  delicate,  this  task  of  telling 
the  truth  innocuously.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  tact." 

The  matter  is  not  left  here,  for  the  opportunity  is  thought  by 
"  Max  "  too  good  a  one  to  read  the  American  public  a  lecture  on 
the  question  of  its  newspapers.  He  does  this  by  imagining  the 
kind  of  speech  Mr.  Irving  might  supposititiously  have  made. 
Thus  : 

"Mr.  Irving  should  have  stood  surveying  the  house,  and  then, 
very  slowly,  have  said,  'I  have  spoken  strongly  about  this  man. 
But  I  do  not  hate  him.  Rather  do  I  pity  him.  He  delights  to 
bark  and  bite.  It  is  his  nature  to.  One  does  not  hate  a  mad  dog. 
But,  if  I  came  to  a  city  where  mad  dogs  were  allowed  to  be  at 
large,  it  would  be  not  enough  for  me  that  the  citizens  should  say 
"  Yes,  aren't  these  dogs  a  nuisance  ?  "  I  should  blame  these  citizens 
for  their  incivism.  The  critic  whom  I  have  named  to-night  is  an 
extreme  case,  no  doubt.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  part  of 
American  journalism  is  unseemly,  a  peril  and  pest,  unworthy  of 
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a  civilized  nation.  Why  do  you  stand  it  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  not  yet  civilized  ?  You  de- 
plore the  corruption  of  your  politics,  just  as  you  deplore  the  vul- 
garity of  your  "  yellow  press."  Why  don't  you  stop  it?  You 
could.  No  one  has  ever  accused  you  of  lethargy.  You  are  a  very 
vital  and  vigorous  people.  I  have  an  immense  admiration  for  your 
immense  potentialities.  If  we  in  England  had  such  politics  as 
yours,  or  such  a  "yellow  press"  as  yours,  I  should  feel  desperate 
indeed.  For  we  in  England  are  growing  old :  our  organism 
might  not  be  able  to  cast  off  such  maladies.  But  you,  the  young 
and  buoyant,  the  aquiline  and  star-spangled,  very  surely  j on  have 
the  power  to  set  your  house  in  order.  Apparently  you  have  not 
the  will.  I  pray  you,  be  calm.  Resume  your  seats.  There  is  no 
use  in  your  attempting  to  storm  the  foot-lights.  I  need  but  raise 
my  hand  and  there  would  appear  from  the  wings  a  strong  force  of 
armed  police  whom  the  Mayor  has  very  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal for  this  evening,  with  orders  to  shoot  if  you  show  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb.  I  ask  you  to  ponder 
well  what  I  have  said  to  you.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
a  very  good-night.'  If  Mr.  Irving  had  said  something  of  this  sort 
.  .  .  but  no,  Mr.  Irving  would  have  been  best  advised  to  say  noth- 
ing at  all." 


LAFCADIO  HEARN'S  FAREWELL  CHERRY- 
BLOSSOM 

LAFCADIO  HEARN'S  strange  passion  for  the  East  and  his 
aversion  to  the  Western  civilization  into  which  he  was  born 
can  be  somewhat  understood  in  the  light  of  the  memorials  of  him 
that  his  widow  is  now  furnishing.  They  show  a  nature  sensitive 
to  the  smallest  happenings  of  the  outside  world.  In  77/t'  Pacific 
Monthly  (Portland,  Ore.,  February)  she  tells  us  of  the  eventful 


From  "TTie  Pacific  Monthly." 

HOW  HEARN  TAUGHT  NATURAL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

"  Papa  Drew  This  Picture  When  He  Told  Me  About  the  Eagle. 
He  Said:  'Eagle  Is  the  Greatest  Bird,  and  lie  Can  Stand  on  the 
Highest  Mountain  Peak,  Far  Above  the  Fields  and  River;  and  He 
Even  Tries  to  Strike  at  the  .Sun  and  Sky.  The  Eagle  Is  on  the  Rus- 
sian Flag,  Too.  Now,  Suppose  Russia  Is  an  Eagle;  and  that  Eagle 
Tries  to  Strike  the  Sun.  That's  Impossible.  What  Country  is  the 
Sun?  Don't  You  Know  Japan's  Flag?  So,  Russia  Cannot  Win 
Over  Japan.'  " — Kazuo. 


blossoming  of  a  cherry-tree  in  their  garden.  Two  or  three  days 
before  his  death  one  of  the  servants  found  one  cherry-blossohi 
which  made  a  kaen'za/ci,  or  "a  bloom  returned  out  of  season,'* 
strangely  pointing  toward  Hearn's  library  from  the  garden.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  Hearn,  so  she  tells  us,  made  it  a  custom  to  tell 
her  husband  "every  happening,  small    or   large,  of  his  beloved 
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From  "The  Pacific  Monthly. " 

DRAWINGS    BY   LAl-CAUlO    HEARN. 

They  were  used  to  illustrate  for  his  son  Kingsley's  "  Three  Fishers." 

garden  ;  the  banana  had  a  new  leaf,  a  yellow  butterfly  flew  out  of 
a  garden,  the  bamboo  of  his  library  had  a  new  shoot,  a  bullfrog 
crawled  out  from  under  the  veranda  floor,  the  ants  began  to  dig  a 
new  hole."  Mrs.  Hearn,  who  calls  herself  Setsu  Koizumi,  has  the 
Japanese  poet  Yone  Noguchi  to  put  her  writing  into  English,  and 
her  narrative  proceeds  in  this  wise  : 

"Such  small  things  which  would  appear  ridiculous  to  others 
were  very  important  and  serious  for  our  Koizumi  family,  at  least, 
to  Hearn's  mind.  I  never  saw  such  a  person  as  Hearn,  whose  heart 
was  disturl)ed  terribly  even  by  a  single  shiver  of  a  roadside  weed, 
whose  sympathy  made  him  cry  even  with  the  falling  of  a  flower. 
The  time  is  autumn,  and  here  we  have  a  cherry-blossom  opening 
suggestively  and  pointing  toward  him  meaningly  ;  and  that  cherry- 
tree,  not  much  to  look  at,  was,  however,  one  of  his  beloved  trees 
in  the  garden  ;  certainly  it  was  a  matter  worthy  to  tell  iiim  immedi- 
ately.    However,  I  thought  that  the  kacrizaki  was  regarded  in 
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Japan  as  a  bad  omen  ;  and  without  attaching  any  particular  mean- 
ing to  it,  1  felt  my  heart  somewhat  disturbed.  But  I  could  not 
withhold  from  telling  about  it  to  him  as  the  bloom  appeared  so 
interestingly.  'Indeed,'  he  said,  delightedly,  and  came  out  from 
the  library  and  gazed  at  it  for  some  moments,  and  said  :  'It  is  so 
strange  and  beautiful.  The  flower  must  have  been  thinking  that 
spring  came  already  as  the  weather  is  so  warm  and  lovely.  But  it 
will  soon  be  frightened  and  dead  under  the  approaching  cold.' 
You  may  call  it  superstition,  if  you  will.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  made  its  presence  to  bid  farewell  to  Hearn,  as  it  was 
his  beloved  tree. 

"Nobody  seemed  to  know  when  the  blossom  withered  away. 
We  were  all  upset  soon  after  on  seeing  his  sudden  ending  which, 
of  course,  we  had  no  thought  to  expect.  It  was  the  night  of 
Hearn 's  shonanuka  (the  first  seventh  day)  when  we  gatliered  in  the 
library,  which  was  turned  into  his  Butsuma  or  Buddlia's  Room, 
and  repeated  the  holy  name  in  our  hearts,  and  then  we  happened 
to  talk  about  the  cherry-blossom  of  kaerizaki.  We  found  out  that 
Kazuo  alone  knew  about  it,  and  he  said  :  'It  was  open  all  the  next 
day  after  papa's  death  ;  and  was  dead  at  evening.'  " 

The  picture  of  their  intimate  life  shows  the  family  quite  closed 
to  outside  associations.  "To  attend  to  the  university,  to  read,  to 
think,  to  write,  to  hear  a  story  from  me  when  I  had  any  to  tell,  to 
teach  Kazuo  English,  and  to  take  a  short  walk,  was  his  daily  course 
of  work."     She  goes  on  : 

"  He  never  went  in  a  crowded  street  of  the  city  in  his  walk,  which 
was  about  two  hours  every  day,  but,  in  fact,  he  explored  every 
corner  of  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Ushigome  and  Yotsuya 
districts,  especially  of  Zoshigaya,  Ochiai,  and  their  neighborhood. 
He  used  to  take  Kazuo  with  him  ;  and  I  also  was  with  them  quite 
'Often.  He  spoke  to  us  very  seldom  in  his  walk;  and  we  kept 
silence,  only  following  after  him  as  we  thought  that  his  mind  might 
be  busy  in  thought  and  dream.  But  he  would  stop  and  look  round 
at  the  scenery,  even  commenting  on  this  and  that,  on  this  stone 
Jizo  idol  and  on  that  stream,  when  he  was  in  a  talkative  mood. 
And  as  far  as  I  know,  he  never  failed  to  drop  into  any  Buddhist 
temple  which  he  came  by ;  in  truth,  there  was  no  temple  unknown 
to  him  in  Zoshigaya,  Ochiai,  and  their  neighboring  places.  He 
used  to  carry  a  little  note-book  in  his  pocket :  and  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently bring  it  out,  and  write  something  down  when  he  caught 
some  beautiful  fancy  or  phrases.  He  often  told  me  that  those  he 
got  unexpectedly  were  always  the  best.  I  believe  that  his  thought 
never  left,  even  a  minute,  his  writing;  his  mind  was  an  extraordi- 
narily busy  one.  He  could  not  rest  in  mind  even  in  his  sick-bed  ; 
and  fortunately,  he  was  never  sick  to  my  knowledge  till  his  later 
years. 

"  Even  I  can  not  properly  measure  his  tremendous  love  with  his 
first  boy,  Kazuo.  His  anxiety  and  anticipation  grew  higher  and 
higher  when  the  month  of  his  birth  approached  ;  he  was  afraid  that 
he  might  be  near-sighted  as  his  Papa  San.  He  was  so  restless; 
and,  none  the  less,  he  was  so  happy  on  the  other  hand.  How  often 
he  begged  my  forgiveness  for  my  suffering.  'How  sorry  I  am  !  I 
will  atone  with  my  writing,'  he  used  to  say,  and  retired  to  his 
room  to  write.  And  he  repeated,  afterward,  to  me  his  feeling 
when  he  heard  Kazuo's  first  cry,  which  he  could  not  explain  of 
course  with  his  poor  Japanese,  nor  even  in  English.  'It  is  the 
most  strange  sensation  ever  I  felt  in  my  life,'  he  used  to  say.  And 
whenever  he  thought  of  it  in  his  later  years,  and  was  somehow  remi- 
niscent, he  said  :  'I  will  never  see  such  a  sight  again.  That  sight 
was  so  angelic.  Ah,  that  sight  of  Kazuo  !  He  stretched  his  hands, 
and  laid  them  down.  And  his  eyes  looking  downward !  His 
shapely  head  covered  with  long  hair,  and  a  whirl  of  hair  in  the 
middle  of  his  head  !  He  was  so  innocent.  Ah,  that  sight  of  Kazuo  ! 
He  was  an  angel.' 

"  He  did  not  like  to  send  Kazuo  to  school  even  when  he  grew  old 
enough  ;  I  suspect  one  of  his  reasons,  among  others,  was  that  he 
could  not  see  him  enough  every  day.  He  begged  me  to  trust  him 
in  his  hand  to  educate  him  ;  and  he  used  to  give  him  a  daily 
lesson  in  English  every  morning  when,  as  he  said,  his  head 
was  clear,  and  he  could  put  more  force  in  his  teaching.  I 
dare  say  that  he  thought  it  was  more  important  than  to  attend  his 
university. 

"  He  forbade  the  children  to  tease  or  kill  any  insect.  He  was 
found  sitting  sometimes  the  whole  afternoon  on  a  piece  of  news- 
paper which  he  had  spread  on  the  ground,  and  patiently  watching 
the  ants  at  their  work.     He  used  to  say  to  Kazuo  :  'The  bullfrog 


is  a  lovely  thing.  My  servant,  whom  I  engaged  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  glad  to  sleep  with  one.  What  an  innocent  look  it  has!  You 
must  not  tease  it  under  any  circumstances.'  His  love  for  a  small 
frog  was  great.  I  have  not  a  few  letters  he  wrote  me  from  Yaidzu, 
that  seaside  place  where  he  was  mightily  pleased  to  go  in  summer, 
which  have  a  picture  of  a  frog:  he  never  wrote  me  a  letter  which 
was  not  illustrated  by  his  own  pictures." 


SURPRIZES  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE 

T^O  the  average  Western  mind  Chinese  literature  is  a  closed 
A  book.  "The  Chinese,"  Mr.  John  Stuart  Thomson  tells  us, 
however,  in  his  work  with  that  title,  can  boast  counterparts  of  such 
glories  of  English  literature  as  Milton,  Shelley,  Chatterton,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  others  of  equal  importance.  The  poet 
Tu  Fu,the  Celestial  Chatterton,  "starved  to  death  on  a  temple's 
steps,"  and  Poe's  "  Raven"  is  matched  by  the  century-old  "White 
Owl  Ode,"  which  has  its  exact  plot.  The  Chinese  also  have 
their  Herodotus,  Horace,  and  Ovid. 

If  Western  ignorance  rates  the  Chinese  as  a  race  without  a  liter- 
ature, the  Chinese,  it  seems,  entertain  a  general,  and  to  their 
minds  well-founded,  disdain  for  the  West,  as  compared  with  their 
own  racial  and  national  superiority.  Mr.  Thomson  quotes,  at 
length,  the  trenchant  diatribe  of  a  bonze  (whose  name  he  does  not 
give)  in  which  he  flays  Western  arrogance  for  pretending  to  any 
such  claim.  He  commands  attention,  for  he  does  not  merely 
assert.     He  gives  his  rea.sons.     Thus  : 

"You  were  great  only  once,  and  that  time  is  not  now.  You  will 
never  produce  a  Bible  or  a  Shakespeare  again,  for,  used  to  luxuries 
as  you  now  are,  you  will  forever  despise  the  simple  poverty  that 
produced  the  poetry  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  manly  virtues 
which  evolved  the  philosophy  of  Plato's  and  Paul's  day.  The  as- 
ceticism and  unselfishness  of  your  Bible  gave  you  sturdy  virtues, 
but  now  that  you  have  machinery  you  are  looking  unto  wealth  for 
greatness." 

The  bonze  ascribes  China's  superiority  to  the  Chinese  lack  of 
"  rebellious  envy  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  many  against  the  privi- 
leged few,"  and  the  "  little  opportunity  for  that  grinding  oppression, 
which  breeds  undying  hate,  because  prominence  and  selfishness  are 
synonymous."  "We  glory  in  teaching  Confucius  in  all  our  schools. 
.  .  .  You  throw  your  greatest  book  out  of  your  national  schools.* 

After  declaring  that  we  were  "harder  to  civilize  than  any  race," 
he  predicts  our  downfall  and  the  exaltation  of  China.  "  In  the 
adaptation  of  ourselves  to  the  inventive  age,  you  will  see  that  we 
shall  reach  the  higher  plane  without  bloody  disorganization,  as  we 
are  a  race  with  faith  and  conscience  enough  to  follow  what  time, 
the  only  test  (and  test  us  by  it !)  has  proved  to  be  right.  Look  to 
yourselves." 

Mr.  Thomson  adds,  on  his  own  account,  that  when  the  extension 
of  railroads  shall  scatter  the  dialects,  the  Chinese  will  have  "that 
unification  of  speech  and  resultant  dissemination  of  ideas  "  whose 
absence  have  "kept  them  from  moving  forward  as  a  very  assertive 
body  in  the  world's  polity."  This  has  not  been  due.  he  declares, 
to  "the  lack  of  Christianity,  or  inventions." 

Mr.  Thomson  also  declares  that  there  are  only  three  races  "  wh» 
appreciate  and  constantly  use  humor — the  American,  tlie  Scotch, 
and  the  Chinese."  Mr.  Thomson's  name  is  John  Stuart,  and  the 
receipt  for  injecting  appreciation  of  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman  may 
come  to  mind.  When  a  litils  Hakka  girl,  carrying  \\€x  brother  oa 
her  back,  was  asked:  "Is  he  heavy  .»" "  she  replied:  "No.  He  is 
my  brother."  The  naivetd  seems  the  pathos  of  humor,  but  Mr. 
Thomson  carefully  explains  that  the  child  had  no  sense  of  humor, 
or  of  humanity  in  so  responding,  "but  the  grin  on  my  'rickisha 
men's  faces  showed  that  they  had  seen  the  other  phase."  If  "the 
other  phase  "  is  supposed  to  appeal  to  a  sense  of  humor,  it  may  be 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Thomson  credits  the  Chinese  with. 
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It  is  Not  Good  Sense  for  us  to  Make  a  Vacuum 
Cleaner  that  is  not  Good  Sense  for  You  to  Buy 


looks    very    simple, 
but  every  inch  of  it 
— in    curvature,    in  i 
weight  of  metal,  in  \ 
taper    of   blade — is 

the  result  of  exhaus- 

I 
tive  tests.  i 

Sturtevant  engi- 
neers have  experi- 
mented two  years  to  ' 
design  the  most  effi- 
cient combination  of 
fin,  motor,  and  dust 
collector  for  house- 
hold vacuum  clean- 
ing, and  this  set  is  the 
result — it  draws 
through  an  inch 
tube  nearly  100,000 
cubic  inches  of  air 
per  minute, — a  force 

that  withdraws  dust 
and     dirt      with     a 
thoroughness  that 
gives  to  our  cleaner  , 
unique      sanitary  ! 
value. 

Fan  suction  is 
ideal  for  vacuum 
cleaning  and  this  is 
the  first  perfect  ap- 
plication of  that 
principle  in  a  por-  ; 
table  machine. 


It  is  easy  to  make  a  vacuum  cleaner 
that  will  work  splendidly  for  only  a  few 
months.  But  it  is  not  good  sense  for 
vou  to  buy  it  or  for  us  to  make  it. 

The  tremendous  energy  at  work  in  a 
cleaner  soon  racks  it  to  pieces 
unless  it  is  strongly  and  solidly 
made. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  vital 
than  that  the  cleaner  should 
give,  throughout  its  life,  a  great 
volume  of  air,  and  constant  even 
suction.  For  these  require- 
ments, mechanics  has  nothing  to  offer 
that  equals  a  properly  designed  revolv- 
ing fan. 

Scientifically  designed  fans  have 
wonderful  power;  for  instance,  our  fans 
ventilate  mines,  raise  wheat  from  ships, 
drive  chopped  corn  stalks  into  silos, 
convey  kindling  wood,  and  exhaust  dust 
and  refuse  from  carpet-cleaning  plants 
and  other  dusty  factories — work  in- 
finitely harder  than  that  of  drawing  dirt 
from  carpets  and  fabrics. 

EVENNESS:  A  vital  advantage  <>f  fan-made 
suction  over  tliat  of  a  pump  cleaner  is  the  continuous 
instead  of  an  intermittent  flow  of  air.  This  avoids 
jerking-  the  threads  of  fine  fabrics  or  leaving  streaks 
when  the  tool  is  moving  rapidly. 

DURABILITY:  A  revolving  fan  has  little  wear 
and  tear,  has  no  valves  and  cannot  leak,  while  a  pump 
is  wrenched  and  ground  by  every  plunge  and  its  valves 
must  soon  lose  efficiency  on  account  of  leakage. 
Sturtevant  fans  installed  over  thirty  years  in  the  hardest 
kind  of  service  and  still  doing  good  work,  testify  to 
their  durability. 

RELIABILITY  :  Our  fans  driven  by  our  electric 
motors  make  possible  the  high  speed  of  United  States 
Battleships,  and  they  must  be  tnistworthy  as  engine  or 
propeller.  Our  forced  draft  fans  in  battleships  are  no 
more  carefully  designed  or  made  than  those  in  our 
vacuum  cleaners. 

Write  for  Illastrated  Booklet  No.  12  to 

B.   F.  STURTEVANT    COMPANY 

General  Office,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at 

Branch  Offices:  50  Church  St.,  New  York;  135  N. 
3d  St.,  Philadelphia;  329  W.  3d  St.,  Cincinnati; 
400  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  530  S.  Clinton  St., 
Chicago;  711  Park  KIdg.,  Pittsburg;  701  Wash. 
Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  34  Oliver 
St.,  Boston;  707  Phtt-nix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis;  423 
Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland;  11(18  Oranite  Bldg., 
Rochester. 

We  are  glad  to  quote  trade  terms  to  respon- 
sible dealers. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  iLentJOL  Thk  Litj'.karv  I)i(.K:.r  when  writing  to  advertlritrs. 


ADAPTABILITY:  The  Sturtevant  Vacuum  Cleaner 
keeps  rooms  clean,  to  a  degree  that  sweeping,  dusting 
and  scrubbing  never  can,  and  it  does  ail  this  with  prac- 
tically no  labor  whatever.  It  meets  the  requirements 
of  large  or  small  homes,  and  also  gives  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  hotels,  theatres,  and  public  institutions;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  small  compact  machine  which  will  run 
continually  without  getting  out  of  order,  and  do  the 
same  satisfactory  work  as  the  larger  system  mactiines. 
It  reaches  any  spot  within  thirty-two  feet  of  an  electric 
fixture. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


consists  of  the  machine  proper,  12-foot  hose,  various 
tools  for  cleaning,  20-foot  electric  cord  and  plug,  and 
is, operated  from  an  electric  light  socket. 

The  motor  is  the  same  high  grade  we  use  in  all  our 
work,  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  fan  is  one  piece 
of  aluminum,  which  because  of  strength  and  lightness 
is  better  than  any  other  material. 

By  using  one-inch  hose  (most  cleaners  use  |i-inch 
hose)  greater  volume  and  air  velocity  are  secured  at 
the  tool,  enabling  it  to  pick  up  larger  particles,  and 
clean  at  greater  distances  from  the  tool  than  is  possible 
with  a  smaller  volume  of  air. 

The  Cleaning  tools  cover  all  needs. 

The  cleaner  is  on  rubber-tired  wheels  and  can  be 
moved  about  easily. 

l^ery  handsome,  finished  in  aluminum,  occupies  less 
than  tivo  feet  square.      Weight  65  lbs. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  machine  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it,  and 
so  soundly  made  that  it  will  last  for  years.  There  is 
jiractically  nothing  about  it  to  break  or  wear  out. 

The  dust  receptacle  will  hold  the  gatherings  or 
months  and  yet  is  easily  emptied. 

GUARANTEE 

Remember  that  this  cleaner  is  made  and  absolutely 
guaranteed  by  the  firm  that  for  many  years  has  designed 
and  marketed  more  high-grade  air-propelling  fans  than  all 
other  concerns  in  the  world  combined.  Also  that  our 
unqualified  guarantee  is  complete  insurance  against  any 
dissatisfaction  on  your  part. 


Price  $130 

Express  Prepaid 
in   U.  5. 
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TO  men,  women,  and  young  people  who  want  to  make  money  at 
home,  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  recent  books  is  the  Corning 
Egg-Book,  which  tells  how  the  Comings,  on  a  patch  of  ground  at  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  have  built  up  in  four  years  an  egg-raising  plant  that  earns  a  clear  profit 
OF  over  $1  2,ooo  A  YEAR.  When  they  took  up  egg-raising,  both  were  in  poor  health,  and 
had  no  experience.  Capital?  Well,  they  began  with  one  little  pen  of  thirty  hens. 
Now  they  have  a  large  and  valuable  plant,  and  their  1953  hens  averaged  a  profit  for 
last  year  of  $6.41  each. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  valuable  especially  because  it  shows  how  ordinary,  every- 
day people,  men  or  women,  without  capital  or  special  training,  but  with  ** gumption" 
and  industry,  can  make  money  in  a  business  that  can  be  carried  on  anywhere.  Egg-raising 
is  much  simpler  than  /jcz^/zry-raising.  The  hard  work  of  killing,  dressing,  and  marketing 
fowls  is  left  out.  The  rest  can  be  done  by  men  in  poor  health,  women,  school-boys,  girls, 
and  others  not  qualified  for  regular  business.  Corning  methods  have  proved  successful 
on  both  a  small  and  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  ready  market  everywhere.  Regular  cus- 
tomers contract  for  the  whole  yearly  output  of  the  Comings  at  fancy  prices.  For  part  of 
the  year  they  get  65  cents  a  dozen.  Everybody  wants  fresh  eggs.  They  are  better  food 
than  meat,  easier  to  cook,  keep  fresh  longer,  and  make  a  far  greater  variety  of  dishes.      Your 

own  family  wants  them.  When  high  you  can  sell  them,  when 
low  you  can  eat  them.  You  can  sell  one  dozen  or  one  thousand 
dozen  a  week  and  for  ready  money;  and  if  you  can  only  learn 
the  secret  of  raising  a  regular  supply  for  customers  in  winter, 
you  too  can  get  fancy  prices. 


With  1953  hens  the  Comings  actually  made  an  average  of 

<t/J   A'X  a  year  per  hen 
**^I3« clear   profit 

How  many  hens   could   YOU   keep  ? 

You  must  of  course  remember  that  they  did  not  make  this  large  profit  AT  FIRST, 
and  also  that  on  a  smaller  number  of  hens  the  average  profit  will  naturally  be  smaller. 
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One  of  the  three  great  laying-houses,  'with  ISOO  pttUets  always  at  work,  shelling  out  eggs  by  the  bushel. 

This  and  all  the  secrets  of  actual  success  in  egg-raising  are  told  in  The  Corning 
Egg-Book.  It  tells  where  the  Comings  find  their  market,  why  they  raise  only  white- 
shelled,  sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  laying  regularly  in  winter,  when  they  hatch 
chicks  to  lay  best  in  December  and  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed  that  produces  the  most 
eggs,  how  to  prevent  losses,  how  they  found  the  best  breed  for  egg-producing,  and  how 
their  whole  system  works  to  that  one  end — eggs,  eggs,  EGGS.  It  gives  photographs 
and  complete  working  plans  of  their  buildings,  which  can  be  made  in  sections,  large  or 
small,  as  needed. 

The  Farm  Journal  publishers  believe  that  thousands  of  Literary  Digest  readers, 
both  men  and  women,  will  want  to  learn  how  two  novices  could  in  four  years  make  egg- 
raising  pay  $12,000  a  year;  so  they  have  arranged  to  offer  the  Corning  Egg-Book 
to  subscribers  to  the 

U  A  DHyi     ir^f  TD\F  AT      ^^  increase  its  subscription  list  to 
rAlvlYl   JUUIvilAL   ONE  MILLION  for  this  year 

Farm  Journal  is  the  standard  farm  and  home  paper  of  America;  made  for  people  with  gardens, 
housekeepers,  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  fruit-growers,  truckers,  poultrymen,  stock-men,  dairymen, 
suburbanites  and  village  people.  It  has  always  '*stood  up"  for  women,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  them. 
It  is  clean,  brief,  bright,  "boiled  down,"  intensely  practical.  "Cream,  not  skim-milk,"  is  its  motto. 
It  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  known  everywhere.  "Judge  Biggie"  and  "Peter  Tumbledown"  are 
characters  better  known  to  many  than  Hamlet  or  Micawber.  Its  poultry  department  is  famous  for 
the  practical  value  of  its  contents.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated.  It  has  now  more  than  650,000 
subscribers,  but  won't  be  happy  until  it  gets  a  million,  which  it  expects  in  19 10.  More  than  half  a 
million  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  and  even  ten  years  ahead,  which  shows  rare  confidence  in  a  paper. 
It  never  prints  a  medical,  fraudulent  or  trashy  advertisement,  and  it  is  famous  among  high-class 
advertisers  for  its  extraordinary  "pulling"  power. 


SPECIAL   OFFER.— We     will    send,     postpaid,    the 
Corning  Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  two  years, 

Both  for  50  Cents 

cash,  money  order,  check  or  stamps.     Book  arid  paper  may 
go  to  different  addresses^  if  desired. 


FARM  JOURNAL 


1032  Race  St. 


Philadelphia 


Cut  out  and  send  this  Coupon 

Farm  Journal,  1032  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Enclosed  find  50c.  Send  the  Corning  Egg-Book 
and  Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  beginning  with  the 
January  issue,  to 


Name . 


Address . 
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Mortifying  Confession 

A  woman  who  says,  "  Thank  heaven,  I'm  through 
with  my  Spring  housecleaning,"  makes  a  mortifying 
confession. 

She  admits  that  for  twelve  months  she  allowed  her 
house  to  grow  dirtier,  month  by  month,  until  it  became 
just  twelve  times  as  dirty  as  it  should  be. 

^^'hat  excuse  can  she  offer  ?  Why  does  she  clean 
house  thoroughly  only  once  or  twice  a  year  ? 

The  confusion — the  misery — *he  worry  it  causes  — 
when  done  in  the  old-fashioned  way— is  her  only  excuse. 

The  Duntley 
Pneumatic    Cleaner 

transforms  the  cleaningof  the  home 
from  an  infinite  burden  into  a  com- 
parative pastime— into  an  actual 
pleasure. 

Instead  of  an  upheaval  of  furni- 
ture, taking  up  carpets,  etc.,  the 
Duntley  Cleaner,  by  an  easy,  sim- 
ple, daily  renovation,  gives  you 
perpetual  freedom  from  dust, 
grime  and  disetise  germs — without 
disturbing  furniture  or  furnishings. 

Try  It — At  My  Expense 

I  know  so  well  that  the  Duntley 
Cleaner  will  free  you  forever  from  the 
housecleaning  bugbear,  that  1  am  will- 
ing to  send  you  one  for  a  free  demon- 
stration in  your  own  home — no  matter 
where  you  live. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  ship  the  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner 

a  thousand  miles  away,  to  let  it  tell  its  own  story,  and  to 

prove  lo  you  why  it  has  won  Grand  Prizes  here  and  Gold 

Medals  abroad. 
I   will   even   rent  you   a    Duntley 

Cleaner  by  the  month,  until  you  con- 

viace  yourself  that  it  is  cheaper  to  have 

it  than  to  be  without  it-and  then  when 

you  decide  to  buy,  I  will  apply  all  the 

rent  you    have   paid  on  the  regular 

purchase  price— s:5.5  to  $12.5. 

And  when  I  am  willing  to  take  all 
the  risk,  won't  you  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  these  statements— by 
filling  out  and  mailing  me  the  coupon 
below— today— now  ? 

A  Business  of  Your  Own 

There  is  such  an  immense  demand 
for  pneumatic  cleaning  that  any  honest, 
energetic  worker  can  earn  big  money 
daily  doing  commercial  cleaning— and 
at  the  same  time  build  up  a  permanent 
and  profitable  business  of  his  own. 

My  pay-from-profit  plan  offers  you 
three  separate  ways  for  makr.ng  money 
easily  and  quickly  — by  doing  commercial  cleaning— by  rent- 
ing Duntley  Cleaners— and  by  selling  them  to  those  who 
wish  to  buy  after  you  have  cleaned  for  them. 

^ome  Cltaning  Co. 

GENERAL     HOUSECLEANING 

—,-106  Vl-ASHINCTON  BLDC. 

^anir.  fflaalj.   Nov. 22,    1909 

Ountley  Mfg.   Co., 

Chicago,    Ills. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  paet  forty- 
three  days  my  Duntley  Pneumatic 
Cleaner  has  netted  4477.25--- 
an  average  of  over  fll.OO  per 
day,   doing  eplendld  work  and  giv- 
ing entire  eatlefactlon  to   the 
people  for  irtiom  I  have  worked. 

Youre  reepectfully , 

I  have  started  scores  of  men  in  the 
commercial   cleaning  business-like 
Mr.  Hancock     and  I  will  do  exactly 
for  you  what  I  have  done  for  them, 
if  you  will  simply  fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon  below. 
Don't  hesitate— do  it  right  now. 

J.  W.  Duntley,  Pres.,  431  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 

....    Cut  on  This  Line  and  Mail  Coupon  al  Once 

Duntley  Manafactnring  Co.,  431  Harvester  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

Send  me  booklet  of  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  for 

household  or commercial  use,  and  vour  book  on 

scientific  housecleaning. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Allinson.  P.  G.  and  A.  C.  E.  (ireek  Lands  and 
Letters.  Pp.  472.  Boston  and  New  \ork:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     $2.30. 

This  attractive  ^•olunle  is  more  than  a 
mere  handbook  for  the  traveler  in  Greece; 
it  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  best  in 
Grecian  history  and  literature  as  well.  The 
work  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  those  tour- 
ists whose  time  is  limited  and  who  plan  to 
make  Athens  a  center  for  outlying  excur- 
sions. 

The  authors  start  with  Piraeus,  the  port 
of  Athens,  and  in  point  of  wealth  and  pros- 
pent}'  at  one  time  its  twin  city.  Consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  the  Grecian  capital, 
the  cha])ter  entitled  "Old  Greece  in  New 
Athens"  being  especially  good.  A  de- 
scription of  Attica  follows,  with  trips  to 
Eleusis,  once  the  center  of  Greek  religious 
life,  and  Aegina,  the  erstwhile  commercial 
rival  of  Athens.  To  gain  in  variety  of 
landscape,  a  journey  from  Patras  on  the 
west  coast  through  Corinth  and  Megara 
to  Athens  on  the  east  is  strongly  urged. 
Corinth  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  all 
Americans  because  of  the  extensive  exca- 
vations now  being  carried  on  there  by  our 
own  countrymen.  Delphi,  the  seat  of  an- 
cient prophecy,  historic  Thermopylae,  Ar- 
golis,  home  of  heroes,  and  poetic  Arcadia 
are   reviewed   in    turn.      A   comprehensive 


particularly  to  be  "free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent States,"  and  relinquished  all 
claims  to  any  right  in  them.  As  a  history 
the  work  is  naturally  of  intense  interest  to 
North  Carolinians,  but  it  has  also  its  im- 
portance from  a  broader  standpoint. 
These  State  histories  emphasize  the  indi- 
vidual character  and  independence  of  each 
separate  commonwealth  under  the  Federal 
Government.  In  this  relation  the  United 
States  becomes  an  empire  like  England 
and  Germany,  and  teaches  the  world  that 
a  certain  sort  of  subordination  to  the  cen- 
tral- government  forfeits  neither  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  unity,  nor  obliterates  the 
local  character  which  is  the  outcome  of 
its  history.  We  have  found  Mr.  Ashe's 
work  both  significant  and  interesting. 

Banks,  Louis  Albert.  The  Problems  of  Youth. 
8vo,  pp.  393.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
$1.50. 

Dr.  Banks  has  peculiar  claims  to  be 
listened  to  as  a  teacher  and  inspirer  of  the 
young.  As  pastor  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church, 
Denver,  Colo.,  he  has  made  it  his  special 
study  to  seek  out  and  lead  into  the  right 
way  the  young  men  and  women  who  at- 
tend on  his  ministrations.  He  knows  the 
boy  and  the  girl,  what  they  are  and  what 
they  want  in  religious  suggesti®n  and  in- 
struction.    The  consequence  is  that  he  has 


Same 


AiMress.. 


County . 


Toum state 

Mark  X  before  the  use  in  nhach  you  are  interested 


IN    HOUSE  ON    CONSTITUTION    ISLAND,  NKAR    WEST   POINT,  IN   WHICH   MISS   WARNER 
WROTE  "the  WIDE,   WIDE   WORLD." 


history  of  the  Olympic  games  and  chap- 
ters on  Messenia  and  Sparta  conclude  the 
book. 

Well-chosen  illustrations  and  maps  and 
extracts  from  the  great  writers  of  Greece 
form  interesting  features.  The  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  one  country  which  has  known  what  it 
was  "to  stand  alone  immeasurably  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world." 

Ashe,  Samuel  A'Court.  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I..  8vo,  pp.  724.  Greens- 
boro. N.  C.'  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen. 

The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Ashe's  his- 
tory (the  first)  leads  us  from  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  charter  to  the  last 
period  of  British  supremacy,  when  the 
English  Government  formally  acknowl- 
edged   the    United    States    separately   and 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORO'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  befort 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep.     Quiets  the  nerves. 


written  a  series  of  sermons  which,  as  they 
held  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  will  hold 
the  attention  of  his  readers.  He  has  wisely 
chosen  the  book  which  deals  with  "the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom"  for  his  text-book. 
The  book  of  Proverbs  is  intensely  practical, 
yet  it  contains  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East, 
a  wisdom  based  on"thefearof  the  Lord." 
There  are  thirty  discourses  in  all;  their 
very  titles  are  inviting,  and  those  which  we 
have  read  are  eininently  calculated  to  in 
terest  and  stimulate  the  young  in  the  way 
of  manliness,  purity,  and  courage. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  The  New  York  School  Officer's 
Handbook.  A  Manual  of  Common  School  Law. 
i2mo,  pp.  470.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Si. so  net. 

Bjornson,  Bjornstjerne.  Wise-Knut.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  126.  New  York:  Brandu's,  767  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.     $1  net. 

Brewster,  Edwin  Tenney.  Life  and  Letters  of 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney.  8vo,  pp.  411.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2.50. 

When     Professor     Whitney    began     his 

practical  career  as  a  geological  explorer,  a 

(Continued  on  page  238) 
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of  balloons,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
gas  balloon,  and  a  technical  discussion  rela- 
tive to  balancing.  The  use  of  the  balloon 
for  military  purposes  is  considered  and  an 
account  of  historic  ascents  and  races  given. 
Interesting  photos  are  shown  that  have  been 
taken  from  balloons  in  various  altitudes. 

Part  II  takes  up  the  development  of  the 
dirigible  balloon,  known  as  the  lighter- 
than-air  machine.  This  is  an  intermediary 
between  the  non-dirigible  balloon  and  the 
present  day  "flying-machine."  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  French  and  Germans  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  type  of  machine. 

Part  III  is  the  section  that  will  doubt- 
less be  studied  with  greatest  interest  by 
the  boys  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 
It  opens  with  a  discus.sion  of  the  principles 
of  wind  action  which  is  supplemented  by 
detailed  tabulated  matter.  The  Santos- 
Dumont,  the  Voisin,  and  the  Curtiss-Her- 
ring  biplanes,  also  the  Bleriot  monoplane, 
form  interesting  chapters.  Considerable 
space  is  properly  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Wright  brothers. 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  recommends 
itself  to  the  wide-awake  boy  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  the 
flying-machine  with  which  history  is  being 
made  every  day. 

France,  Anatole.  The  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  A 
translation  by  Winifred  Stephens.  8vo.  2  vols.  Pp. 
477-423-xliv,     New  York:  John  Lane  &  Co.      $S. 

Joan  of  Arc  has  been  beatified  and  the 
hagiographers  ha\-e  been  busy  supematur- 
alizing  her  life  and  making  miracles  of  her 
victories.  It  is  hard  nowadays  to  say  what 
a  miracle  is  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
supernatural.  It  is  evident  that  the  re- 
ligious e.xaltation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  the  motive  power  of  her  life.  Mr. 
Anatole  France  will  allow  this,  tho  many 
will  say  he   has    done   much  to  rationalize 


HARD  TO  DROP 
Bat    Many    Drop    It. 


A  young  Calif,    wife  talks   about   coffee  : 

"It  was  hard  to  drop  Mocha  and  Java  and 
give  Postum  a  trial,  but  my  nerves  were  so 
shattered  that  I  was  a  nervous  wreck  and  of 
course  that  means  all  kinds  of  ails. 

"At  first  I  thought  bicycle  riding  caused 
it  and  I  gave  it  up,  but  my  condition  re- 
mained unchanged.  I  did  not  want  to  ac- 
knowledge coffee  caused  the  trouble  for  I  was 
very  fond  of  it.  At  that  time  a  friend  came 
to  live  with  us,  and  I  noticed  that  after  he 
had  been  with  us  a  week  he  would  not  drink 
his  coffee  any  more.  I  asked  him  the  reason. 
He  replied,  '1  have  not  had  a  headache  since 
I  left  off  drinking  coffee,  some  months  ago, 
till  last  week,  when  I  began  again,  here  at 
your  table.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  like 
coffee,  anyway,  after  drinking  Postum!' 

"I  said  nothing,  but  at  once  ordered  a 
package  of  Postum.  That  was  five  montiis 
ago,  and  we  have  drank  no  coffee  since,  ex- 
cept on  two  occasions  when  we  had  company, 
and  the  result  each  time  was  that  my  hus- 
band could  not  sleep,  but  lay  awake  and 
tossed  and  talked  half  the  night.  We  were 
convinced  that  coffee  cau.sed  the  suffering, 
80  he  returned  to  Postum,  convinced  that 
coffee  was  an  enemy,  instead  of  a  friend, 
and  he  is  troubled  no  more  by  insomnia. 

"I,  myself,  have  gained  8  pounds  in 
weight,  and  my  nerves  have  ceased  to  quiver. 
It  seems  so  easy  now  to  quit  coffee  that  caused 
our  achea  and  ails  and  take  up  Postum." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letier?  A  new  one 
appears  from  lime  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  ful  I  of  human  interest. 


Your  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
Is  Waiting  for  You 

One  copy  of  the  indispensable  "  National"  Style 
Book  is  here  reserved  for  you — waiting  for  you  to 
write  for  it. 

We  call  it  the  "indispensable"  Style  Book,  because 
it  is  entirely  necessary  as  a  guide  to  what  will  be  worn 
this  Spring  and  Summer.    So  important  is  this  book  that 

No  One  Can  Ever  Know  all  the  Desirable  New  Styles 
without  This  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 

In  the  business  world  it  is  admitted  that  the 
"  National"  leads  in  the  gathering  of  desirable  styles. 
Also  it  is  undisputed  that,  as  the  "National"  sells 
more  Ladies'  Apparel  than  any  house  in  the  world, 
just  so  we  can  and  do  sell  garments  cheaper. 

"NATIONAL" 

Tailored  Suits  ^±it  $10  to  $40 

Any  "  National"  suit  will  be  cut  to  your  meas- 
ure from  your  own  choice  of  over  450  materials. 
And  all  the  risk  of  fitting  and  pleasing  you  will  be 
ours.  Twenty-two  years'  e.xperience  in  making 
suits  from  measurements  sent  by  mail  has  so  per- 
fected our  methods,  so  broadened  our  experience, 
that  we  can  give  with  each  suit  this  guarantee: 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Every  "  NATIONAL"  Garment  has  the  "  NATIONAL" 
Guarantee  Tag — our  signed  guarantee  attached. 
This  tag  says  that  you  may  return  any  "  NATIONAL" 
Garment  not  satisfactory  to  you,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

T/te    "iVA  TIONAL'^    prepays     exfiressage    and 
postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world 

Applications    for    the    "N.\tional"    Style 
Book  will  be  filled   ex- 
Copyright  iqio  by  -i^ Wy    a^tly    in    the    order    in 


National  Cloak 
&=  Suit  Co. 


Mail  Orders  Only 


which  they  are  received 
But  if    you    sit   down 
now    and    write    at 
Once   you  will   get 
one  of  the  first 
copies  from  the 
press. 


In  writing  for  your  Style  Book,  be  sure 
to  state  whether  you  wish  samples  of 
material  for  a  Tailored  Suit  and  state  the 
colors  you  prefer.  Samples  are  sent  gladly 
but  only  when  asked  for. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

'229  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World 

No  Agents  or  Branches 


^1  «2  DOWN 


BURROWES   BILLIARD  AND   POOL  TABLE 

down  puts  into  your  home  any  Tai)le  worth  from 5^!  to  $15.  iS2 a  month  pays  l)alance. 
IligherpricedTablesoncorresponcliiiKlyeasy  terms.  We  supply  all  cues,  balls,  etc., free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  Burrowes  Home  liilliard  and  Pool  Table  i.s  a  scientiiirally  built  Combination 
Table,  adapte<i  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dininsr-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  Icg.s  or  stand.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

^'O  RKIt  TtPK-On  rorolpt  of  flrMt  inntnlmont  wo  will  uhlp  tnhlf.  I*lii>-  on  It  oiio  work, 
ir  unHutlMfuftory  return  11,  itnil  w<'    nlll    rcruiid    mono).        Wrilo    lo-ilii>    Tor   riiiiil<>(;iic. 

E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  719  Center  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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^ICgVnjRY  OF  SEgD^ 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

With  the  coming  of  1910.  THE  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY has  rounded  out  a  century  of  business  history.  That  means  something  in  the 
hazardous  business  of  fire  insurance,  for  four  out  of  every  five  companies  organized  in  this 
country  have  either  failed  or  retired.  It  means  unshaken  stability.  The  smoke  of  every 
great  American  conflagration  has  darkened  the  sky  over  the  Hartford's  head.  In  San 
Francisco  alone  it  paid  ten  millions.  But  emerging  triumphant  from  the  ordeals  of  1 00 
years,  it  enters  its  second  century  stronger  than  ever. 

Unshaken  stability  for  a  century  is  no  mean  heritage,  but  age  is  venerable  only  when 
adorned  with  honor.  Honor  implies  more  than  honesty.  It  is  the  quality  which  impels 
an  institution  to  meet  every  obligation,  not  only  with  promptness  and  exactness,  but  with 
fairness  and  a  spirit  of  equity.  That  is  the  Hartford's  record  in  the  past,  its  aim  to-day 
and  its  ideal  for  the  future.  Its  policies  afford  unsurpassed  indemnity,  and  by  co-operating 
with  its  patrons  to  lessen  fire  dangers,  it  offers  continuous  service.  Its  business,  scattered 
among  more  than  1  5,000  communities  throughout  thi»  great  land,  is  the  largest  of  any 
fire  insurance  company  in  America.     Its  agents  are  everywhere. 

Insure  in  the  Hartford 


Risky  to  cut  corns — may  "cause  blood- 
poisoning.  Makes  them  grow  faster,  too. 
A-Com  Salve  takes  them  out  by  the  roots. 

15  Cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Coats^of^^rntB;  anU  €tt&t& 

Searched  and  correcily  painted  in  water- 
colors  for  framing.  tScnd  $.3.00  for  search 
and  sketch.  PaintingsSlOOO  up.  Heraldic 
authority  guaranteed. 

(iEORCiK  D.  TODIt 
314  Madl.son  Avcuiiv  Mew  Vork 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 

construction,  with    latest  practical 

I        improvements,    combine    to    make 

them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 

Rigid    economy,    acquired    by    the 

manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 

quantities,    combined    with     our    modem 

methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 

us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 

ing  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

ON  APPROVAL    dJl    r\f\   PER  SECTION 
FREIGHT   PAID    «P  1  .Ul/        AND    UP 

8p|id  fop  onr  latest  Catalopne  No  2JI,  in  which  we  ilhislrate  the   different   (rriides  from  neatlv 
finiBh'^d  Solid  O.Tk  to  th*'  liiKtilv  polistied  Solid  Mahogany  c.'tses  for  the  more  elaborate  library 
THK    C.J.  l.V.\nsTKO>l    ItIF«i.    COiMI'A.W,  Littlo    FiiIIh,    IV.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Section. li  BookcaBPs  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— 872  Broadway. 


extant  and  popular  accounts  of  her  achieve- 
ments. He  has,  however,  sought  every 
source  of  information  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  her  name,  her  place  of  birth,  and  the 
events  which  eventually  led  to  her  capture 
by  the  English  and  her  execution  by  fire  in 
the  market-place  of  Rouen.  The  clear  light 
of  scientific  history,  when  turned  upon  her 
wonderful  career,  and  her  lofty  character, 
lays  bare  nothing  that  detracts  from  her 
glory,  but  rather  enhances  it.  This  work 
must  perhaps  hereafter  be  looked  upon  as 
the  final  and  complete  account  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  in  his- 
tory of  any  age.  There  is  now  no  more  to 
be  said  by  sane  historians  about  this  won- 
derful woman.  We  feel  grateful  to  Mr. 
France  for  his  brilliant  monograph,  which 


HO.ME  OF  EDWAKD  FITZ(;F.  t<  ALD,  TRANSLATOR 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAIM,  AT  BOULGE,  NEAR  WOOD- 
BKIDGE,     ENGLAND. 

Here,  "  disdaining  the  Hall,  his  father's  seat,  he  occu- 
pied the  thatched  cottage  at  the  park  gates." 

has  been  well  translated  into  fluent  and 
idiomatic  English  by  Winifred  Stephens. 
The  portraits  in  photogravure,  some  of 
which  we  have  never  seen  before,  add  in- 
terest and  distinction  to  the  text. 


Hammond,  Emily  V. 
Day.  i6mo,  Nevv"  York: 
net. 


Looking  Upward  Day  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &Co.    $1.2  5 


Jones,  Florence  Nightingale.  Boccaccio  and  His 
Imitators  in  German,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  Literature.  "The  Decameron."  i2mo,  pp. 
46.     Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Leonard,  (Hairdresser  to  Marie-Antoinette). 
Recollections  of.  Translated  by  E.  Jules  Meras. 
Pp.  317.     New  York:    Sturgis   &  Walton  Co.     $1.50. 

This  rather  amusing  volume  belongs  to 
the  court  series  of  French  Memoirs.  To 
judge  from  its  contents,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  queen's  hairdresser  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  stirring  events  that  marked 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  This  undue  sense 
of  importance  is  somewhat  pardonable, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  to  femi- 
nine minds  at  least,  Leonard  was  quite  as 
exalted  a  personage  as  the  king  himself. 
In  his  own  line,  his  word  was  law.  He 
buil.t  head-dresses  that  measured  seventy- 
two  inches,  repre.senting  comets,  pyra- 
mids, and  in  fact  such  a  medley  of  objects 
that  he  was  at  times  a.shamed  of  his  own 
work. 

These  recollections  are  largely  gossipy, 
inexcusably  frank,  with  scraps  of  court 
scandal.  A  self-styled  "confessor  of  the 
dressing-room"  boastfully  writes  of  his 
intrigues  with  more  than  one  court  beauty, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  existed 
solely  in  his  own  imagination. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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He  claims  to  have  been  sent  on  an  im- 
portant mission  to  Mirabeau  by  Marie- 
Antoinette,  also  to  have  saved  her  life 
when  besieged  by  angry  mobs  at  Versailles 
in  October,  1789,  and  to  have  been  chosen 
by  Louis  to  make  certain  important  pre- 
liminary arrangements  regarding  the  flight 
of  the  royal  family.  Leonard's  summary  of 
the  character  of  the  king  and  queen  agrees 
in  many  points  with  that  of  authentic  his- 
torians— namely,  that  Marie-Antoinette 
was  indiscreet  and  frivolous  rather  than 
wicked,  and  that  Louis  was  well  meaning, 
but  weak  and  tactless.  Of  course  this  ex 
aggerated  composition  can  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  historical  study. 

Lyman,  Albert  Josiah.  The  Christian  Pastor  in 
the  New  Age.  Comrade-Sponsor-Social  Mediator. 
Lectures  for  1909  on  the  George  Shepard  Founda- 
tion, Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  umo,  pp.  174. 
Now  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Marius,  G.  Hermine.  Dutch  Painting  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  De  Mattos.  Pp.  203.  London.  The  De  La 
More  Press. 

This  handbook  of  modem  Dutch  art  is 
a  clear  and  concise  account  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  painters  of  Hol- 
land during  the  last  century.  Its  general 
tone  is  fair.  The  author  does  not  allow 
his  patriotic  instincts  to  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  The  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  anything  but  auspi- 
cious to  Holland.  In  the  words  of  the 
author,  it  "brought  nothing  but  humilia- 
tion upon  humiliation.  Our  national  exist- 
ence appeared  to  be  wiped  out."  The 
historical  painters  who  first  claimed  atten- 
tion and  the  romanticists  who  followed 
have  little  to  commend  them.  The  wck 
of  the  former  was  marked  by  an  imitadve 
classicism  and  that  of  the  latter  by  weak- 
ness and  sentimentality.  De  Bloeme  alone 
stands  out  as  a  genuine  type,  tho  other 
artists  deserve  recognition  as  being  the 
masters  of  brilliant  pupils.  A  more  en- 
couraging note  is  struck  by  landscape  and 
genre  painters.  Two  chapters  are  devoted 
respectively  to  the  Forerunners  of  the 
Hague  School  and  the  masters  of  the 
Cabinet  Picture. 

Not  until  the  actual  foundation  of  the 
Hague  School  do  any  really  great  names 
appear.  As  The  Hague  combined  certain 
artistic  advantages  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  city  in  Holland,  it  became  a  noted 
art  center  about  1870.  Bosboom,  Jozef 
Israels,  and  the  three  Marises  are  the  most 
commanding  figures  of  this  period  and  are 
deservedly  given  extended  treatment.  The 
work  of  Alma  Tadema  is  reviewed,  fcut  as 
he  neither  continued  his  early  residence  in 
Holland  nor  influenced  Dutch  art,  he  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  Hague  School. 
Water-color  painting  received  a  new  im- 
petus at  the  hands  of  these  masters. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  younger 
masters  of  the  Hague  School,  the  author 
discusses  a  further  step  in  the  evolution  of 
Dutch  art,  namely,  the  Amsterdam  Reac- 
tion. It  may  be  summed  up  as  a  protest 
against  impres.sionism  or,  to  quote  again, 
"as  a  conscious  striving  after  form,  pro- 
nounced line,  and  purity  of  color."  The 
volume  is  enriched  by  an  excellent  photo- 
gravure and  one  hundred  and  thirty  half- 
tone reproductions. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  Do  it  to  a  Finish.  i6mo, 
pp.  54.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowel  &  Co. 
60  cents. 

^  Meredith.  George.  Poems  written  in  Early 
Youth  (published  in  1851).  Poems  from  Modern 
Love  (first  edition)  and  Scattered  Poems.  lamo, 
pp.  259.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 
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NE  store  every  where  —  usually  the 
leading  drug  store— is  the  agency  for 
Whitman's  famous  Chocolates  and 
Confections.  Every  package  marked 
"Whitman's"  comes  direct  from 
Whitman  head-quarters  and  is  never  han- 
dled by  jobbers  or  middlemen. 

If  your  choice  is  chocolates  having  hard 
and  nut  centers  ask  for 


A  real  innovation.    Contains  only 
Chocolate-Covered  Nougat,  Molasses  Chips,  Al- 
monds.   Walnuts,    Marshmallows,  Cocoanettes. 
Pecans.  Molasses   Blocks,   Neapolitans.   Cream 
Nuts.  Caramels  and  Blossoms  ol  Solid  Chocolate. 


Sold  by  all  Wliitman  Agents  :   guaranieea  rresn,  pure 
and  perfect.     Half,   one,   two,  three  and  five  pound  boxes. 


guaranteed  fresh,  pure 


One  dollar  a  pound  everywhere.    Sent  postpaid  on^recefpt 

of  price  if   no  Whitman  agent  is  convenient. 

Write  for  booklet  ^'■Suggestions." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 

iEstablishedlSJ,-^).  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

(Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Cliocolate). 


CLEAR  AND  CONCISE  AS  A  DICTIONARY 


They  all  welcome  it : 


T^e  Business  Man 
The  Stenographer 
The  Lawyer 
The  Physician 


The  Clergyman 
The  Editor 
The  Speaker 
The  Letter-  Writer 


A  Working  Grammar 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  clear,  concise,  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  practical,  ■working  principles  underlying 
the  formation  of  good  English  in  writing  or 

speaking,    and    all 


GRAMMAR 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 


By  J. 


made  so  easy  to  un- 
derstand  that    one 
can  not  go  astray. 
C.  FERNALD,  L.  H.D.,    Associate 


Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Just  out. 
I2mo,  cloth,  $1.60  net;  by  mall  $1.64. 

FUNK    &    WACNALL8    COMPANY 
44I-60  tast  23d  Str*at.  Hew  York 


and  How 

to 
Secure  it 


Self-Gontrol 

By  PAUL  DUBOIS,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,"  etc. 
Just  issued.     Cloth,  ^1.50  net;  $\.6o  by  mail. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Simpler  Memorials 

Not  alone  the  type  .shown,  but  others 
of  an  entirely  original  conception- 
Memorials  that  are  fittingly  related  to 
their  purpose  and  carefully  designed 
in  relation  to  their  environment. 
Memorials  with  a  significance,  in 
other  words. 

Our  booklet  will  show  you  what  we 
can  do  for  you,  by  what  we  have  done 
for  others. 

The  Leland  Company 

S.'ST  Finu  Avenue,  Kew  Vork 

Rochester:  774  Mt.  Hnpe  Avenue. 

Cleveland:  428  Garfield  Bids- 

Studios:  Pietrasanta.  Italv— 13id  Street,  New  York 

Granite  Works,  Burre,  Vt. 


NO    NAGGING 

Years   ago  we  cut  out  the   "follow-up"  system.      The 
Klip  Binder   has  become  the  favorite  in  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms  through  our  free  illustrated  price  list. 
H.  H.  BALLARD.  PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 


,0" 


^\\>  '  '// 


^'LLLi'/. 


.\*"'  I , 


shines  brighHy  in  aL'house  where 
_^^^^B)  abolishes  dirh  buh"Birh 
e.nd  despdwir  are  close  o/^kinrTry  i^in 
yournexb* house  clea^ning-H^^s^^-^ia 


.Mifflin,  Lloyd.  Flower  and  Thorn.  Later  Poems. 
8vo,  pp.  50.     New  York;    Henry  Frowde. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  The  Nest  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 
Pp.  4iy.     New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.50. 

It  requires  no  effort  to  lose  one's  self  in 
this  recital  of  love  and  intrigue  which  is  so 
entertainingly  told  that  we  can  afford  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  improbability  of  plot. 
The  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  period 
ctn'ered,  altho  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  the  story  can  not  be  classed  as  an 
historical  novel.  That  is,  the  episodes  de- 
scribed are  somewhat  detached  from  the 
Lord  Protector  himself  and  affairs  of  state. 
Light  and  shade  alternate  in  about  the 
right  proportion  throughout  the  book.  Its 
darker  passages  are  offset  by  humorous 
love-malfing  and  the  spying  of  Master 
Hymn-of-Praise  Busy.  The  contrasting 
qualities  of  Roundhead,  Cavalier,  and 
Quaker  are  made  prominent. 

Parry,  Sir  Hubert.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  8vo, 
pp.  504.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam' s  Sons.  $3.50 
net. 

The  professor  of  music  at  Oxford  has 
found  a  congenial  task  in  here  outlining 
the  career  of  that  eighteenth-century  artist 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  church  organ  so  as  to  show 
its  full  powers.  The  work  is  not  only  a 
biography  but  it  is  a  history,  partly  purely 
technical,  of  musical  composition  during 
the  lifetime  of  Bach.  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  who  must  be  called  the  founder  of 
the  German  school  of  music,  was  born  at 
Eisenbach,  1685.  In  his  musical  aspira- 
tions he  was  much  influenced  by  Reinken 
of  Hamburg.  He  made  several  journeys 
from  home  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  this 
performer,  who  was  known  as  "the  Father 
of  German  organists."  Shortly  before 
Reinken's  death,  that  master  exclaimed, 
on  hearing  Bach  play,  "I  thought  this  art 
was  to  die  with  me,  but  now  I  perceive  i* 
will  live  on  with  you."  Appointed  by 
Duke  William  Ernest  to  the  position  of 
organist  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Weimar, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  destined  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  musical  culture  in 
that  city  by  his  mastery  of  counterpoint. 
Sir  Hubert  Parry  goes  profoundly  into  the 
musical  development  which  Bach  brought 
to  such  perfection.  Not  only  musicians 
by  profession,  but  all  cultivated  readers 
will  value  this  voluminous  work,  a  treatise 
as  well  as  the  biography  of  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  eighteenth-century  Europe. 

Preyer,  David  C.  The  Art  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York.  8vo,  pp.  419.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page   &  Co.     $2  net. 

Notwithstanding  its  somewhat  awk- 
wardly worded  title,  this  volume  is  likely 
to  prove  a  useful  guide  to  all  those  who 
visit  or  intend  to  visit  the  great  galleries 
of  this  city.  An  intelligent  and  intelligible 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Preyer  of  the  Greek 
antiques  and  jewelry,  the  medieval  armor, 
the  laces,  the  pictures,  and  the  main  archi- 
tectural models  in  the  collection.  A  great 
deal  of  information  is  crowded  into  a  small 
space  and  the  book  is  very  readable.  There 
are  a  hundred  illustrations,  photographic 
reproductions,  but  they  are  unsatisfactory 
in  very  many  cases  because  they  have  been 
printed  too  black. 

Raupcrt,  J.  Godfrey.  The  Supreme  Problem. 
An  Examination  of  Historical  Christianity  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Human  Life  and  Experience  and  in 
the  Light  of  Psychical  Phenomena.  i2mo,  pp.  339. 
Buffalo:    Peter  Paul    &  Son. 

Keeder,  Rudolph  R.,  Ph.D.  How  Two  Hundred 
Children  Live  and  Learn.  Pp.  210.  New  York.: 
Charities  Publication  Committee.     $1.25. 

This  book  is  not  a  i;heoretical  treatise  on 
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child-training,  but  an  account  of  success- 
ful work  actually  accomplished  at  the  New 
York  Orphan  Asylum  at  Hastings-on-Hud- 
son.  Dr.  Reeder,  the  superintendent  of  this 
institution,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively on  this  subject,  having  grap- 
pled with  the  practical  problems  of  child- 
hood for  an  extended  period. 

The  author  begins  at  the  very  beginning 
with  the  subject  of  dietetics  and  sviitable 
environments  for  the  physical  well-being 
of  his  small  charges.  The  fact  that  the  or- 
phanage hospital  has  been  closed  for  two 
years  speaks  well  for  his  success  along  these 
lines.  Industrial  education  is  ne.xt  con- 
sidered. The  child  is  expected  to  work, 
but  his  tasks  are  purposely  chosen  with 
an  eye  to  variety  and  originality,  so  that 
results  are  far  from  being  classed  as  de- 
plorable "child  labor."  The  two  hundred 
embryo  farmers,  gardeners,  cooks,  and 
dressmakers  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
future  independence  and  self-reliance. 
Definite  moral  training  is  not  ignored  and 
in  this  connection  the  difficult  problem  of 
pimishment  is  carefully  discust.  The  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  is  made  as  effective  as 
possible,  the  children  themselves  often 
choosing  modes  of  punishment  for  offend- 
ers. Another  important  point  covered  is 
the  furnishing  of  right  incentives  and  adult 
companionship  and  sympathy.  The  ap- 
pendix contains  extracts  from  twenty-five 
letters  written  by  the  little  ones  who  have 
been  benefited  by  the  wise  system  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  Reeder.  The  volume  should 
prove  a  suggestive  handbook  for  the  worker 
along  similar  lines,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
reader. 

Tomlinson.  Everett  T.  The  British  Isles.  Illus- 
trations and  Maps.  i2mo,  pp.  283.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Toixey.  Charles  C.  Ezra  Studies.  8vo,  pp.  643 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.69  postpaid. 

Van  Vorst,  Marie.  In  Ambush.  Pp.  303.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Splendid  material  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  "In  Ambush,"  hence  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  author  has  not  arranged 
it  more  acceptably.  Certainly  the  begin- 
ning of  the  novel  is  far  from  auspicious. 
The  multiplicity  of  characters  is  confusing, 
and  only  after  a  quarter  of  the  book  is 
completed  is  one  sure  of  having  placed 
them  correctly. 

The  central  figure,  Sidney  Adair,  is 
many-sided,  at  one  moment  assuming  the 
guise  of  a  typical  villain,  again  appearing 
with  all  the  latent  attributes  of  a  hero. 
He  has  an  unsavory  past  to  live  down, 
altho  the  full  extent  of  his  culpability  is 
only  hinted  at  until  the  very  close  of  the 
story.  Ghosts  of  this  supposedly  dead 
past  rise  up  at  every  turn.  For  the  many 
crimes  imputed  to  him  he  is  tracked  from 
one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other  until  the 
love  of  a  good  woman  enters  his  life.  He 
no  longer  remains  "in  ambush,"  and  upon 
her  decision  rests  his  future. 

The  scenes  ot  the  novel  shift  with  kalei- 
doscopic swiftness  from  the  ice  fields  of 
the  north  to  the  Egyptian  deserts.  The 
Nile  country  is  vividly  portrayed  The 
novel  is  tensely  interesting  at  times,  but 
its  dramatic  situations  are  rather  over- 
done. 

Warner,  Anna  B.  Susan  Warner  ("Elizabeth 
Wetherell").  8vo,  pp.  509.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50  net. 

Many  have  heard  of  "Elizabeth  Weth- 
erell" who  yet  knew  nothing  of  Susan 
AVarner,  and  have  read  the  "Wide,  Wide 


The  Most  Commodious 
of  All  Electrics 


If  you'll  examine  all  the  elec- 
trics you'll  see  that  the  Rauch 
&  Lang  is  the  roomiest. 

The  car,  unlike  others,  is  actu- 
ally spacious  inside. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  known  as  the  most  luxu- 
rious car  on  the  market. 

The  seats  are  wide,  deep  and 
comfortable.  You  never  get 
cramped. 

The  long  wheel  base  and  effi- 
cient springs  make  the  car  ride 
so  easily  that  you  can  travel 
the  whole  day  without  feeling 
the  least  fatigue. 


The  fact  that  the  demand  for 
our  electrics  last  year  was  nearly 
double  the  number  of  cars  made 
shows  what  an  extraordinary 
machine  we  turned  out. 

The  Car  That's  Safe 


58  Years 
Carriage  Makers 

We  have  been  carriage  mak 
ers   in    Cleveland    for   fifty- 
eight    years  —  serving 
Cleveland's  most  partic 
ular  people. 

We  know 
what  is  cor- 
rect and  we 
know  how  to 
produce  it. 


Any  woman  can  run  the  car 
safely. 

All  the  power  and  a  strong 
brake  are  controlled  through 
one  simple  lever. 

The  car  can't  possibly  start 
'til  this  lever  is  first  in  the  neu- 
tral position. 

Yet  all  power  can  be  shut  off 
instantly  with  the  lever  in   any 
position.    The 
car  is  proof 
against 
careless- 
ness on  the 
part  of  the 
operator. 

It    has 

proven  to   be 

the   best   car   made  for 

hilly   cities.     It  will  go   as 

far  on  one  charge  as  you  will 

ever  care  to  ride  in  a  day. 

The  highest  type  of  Exide  Batteries  are  used 
— noted  for  their  extreme  ruggedness.  Our  car.s 
a'e  equipped  with  Palmer  Web  Pneumatic  or 
Motz,  Rauch  &  Lang  Special  Cushion  Tires. 

Cut  out  the  memo  to  send  for  the  catalog.     We 
lave  dealers  in  all  the  principal  cities. 


The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 

2221  West  2Sth  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Please  send  your  catalog  and  name  of 
your  local  agent. 


Name  . . , 
Address  . 
City 


>1 


Exhibit  at   Chicago  Automobile  Shou; — Space 


^  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter 

GUARANTEED   ONE   YEAR     ^"i  Q 

SOLD    ON    APPROVAL    <])xO 

This  wonHcrful  now  t>  pcwriter.  at  one-sixth 
the  cost,  witli  Duo-ttnth  the  numlier  of    parts, 
does  tlu*  same  work  as  expensive  machines 
with  quickness,  neatness  and  ease. 

Till-  BK.NNKTT  is  a  pnrtaWi-.    visihio-writiiifr,    ink- 

rihhnii  typcw  I'itiT  :  Ktandiiid  kcylioard  ;  liplii.  simple, 

speedy.  iNiiiipuct.  .str-dnir.         In  neat  ease,  size  only  2x5xH 

les,  Wfiglit  only  i^-j   pound!).      Mado  froui  best  iaaterial9 

SK.VD  IVAMK  A:\I>  AIIUUKSM 

catalog  and  Naniple  of  writinK. 
;  pay  more  than  ^IS  for  s  typewriter  until  yuii  know  the  BENNETT.     Don't  pay  .t-s» 
1100  unless  you  hny  a  BKNNETT 

Agents  wanted  for  a/ew  utifillnl  territories. 

R.  B.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  366  Broadway.  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 
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LATHER'S 
THE  THING 


SHAVING  TROUBLES  MELT 
AWAY  IN  THE  LATHER  OF 

Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap 

It  instantly  brushes  into  a  rich  creamy  lather  because  it  is  a  con- 
densed lather  itself. 
It  is  the  lather  that  needs  no  rubbing  in  with  the  fingers  and  quickly 
softens  the  toughest  beard  and  makes  it  yield  easily  to  the  razor's  edge. 

The  LATHER  THAT  DOES  NOT  DRY 

but  holds  its  moisture,  leaving  a  cool,  refreshing  sense  of  facial  comfort. 
The   lather   that  is  antiseptic  and   t'lat   does  the  skin    good — 
preventing  irritation,  roughness  or  soreness. 

Every  Druggist  Sella  It 

f\    TRIAL,   TUBE    fOR    2    CEINTS 

Send  name  and  address,  with  a  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will 
mail  yoii  a  trial  tube  containing  20  delightful  shaves. 

JJ  Dept.  42  ^NewBninswick,NJ. 

U.  S.  A. 


IhinkRioht 


about 

a 
piano 


A  piano  is  maker  and  materials.  The  maker  who  thinks  right  W\\\  use  best 
materials  and  most  skill — that's  an  Estey. 

A  tone-trained  ear  is  worth  a  fortune  to  a  think-ripht  piano-maker.  Estey  makers 
have  men  many  years  tone-trained. 

We  make  a  good  piano  and  guarantee  it  with  a  good  name,  and  we  don't  charge 
for  the  name.      All  you  need  to  pav  for  is  the  piano.     Think  of  that. 

THE  "  POCKET  ESTEY"  IS  A  BOOKLET  of  eleven  small  pages.  You  can 
read  it  in  five  minutes.  It  is  a  guide  to  right  thinking  about  pianos  generally  and  you 
should  not  buy  a  piano  until  you  have  read  it.  Sent  free  on 
request.     Address  Dept.  "H." 


Estey  Piano  Company 

New  York  City 


iiixty  years   of  honor  in 
musical  instrument  making. 


^ —   ,^1^  about 

IhinkUijhti^ 


World"  and  "Qweechy"  without  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  rare  and  interest- 
ing personality  which  stood  behind  novels 
read  and  loved  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage was  spoken.  This  is  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  and  fashions  have  changed 
since  then,  for  there  is  a  fashion  in  fiction 
as  in  poetry  and  the  old  evangelical  ear- 
nestness and  simplicity  of  American  ro- 
mances in  earlier  days  has  well-nigh  van- 
ished. The  present  work  brings  Susan 
Warner  from  her  retirement,  we  might 
almost  say  her  obscurity,  out  of  the  wood- 
lands of  the  Hudson  into  broad  daylight, 
and  we  see  her  revealed  by  her  letters  and 
the  te.stimony  of  her  intimates  in  her  true 
colors.  She  was  a  pious,  refined,  and  gifted 
woman,  who  wrote  with  a  purpose,  altho 
not  TOth  harsh  Puritanic  intolerance.  Her 
studies  of  human  character  are  always 
made  from  a  religious  standpoint,  and  she 
becomes  almost  a  rival  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  in  the  impression  made  upon  the 
public  mind  by  her  first  work.  This  vol- 
ume opens  the  door  of  the  old  revolution- 
ary home  on  the  Island — Martelaer's  Rock 
— where  she  sat  so  long  at  her  writing-table, 
and  we  see  her,  and  read  her  letters,  and 
listen  to  her  religious  aspirations,  and  re- 
member that  she  is  sleeping  hard  by  in  the 
Government  cemetery  at  West  Point,  near 
the  soldier  youths  she  has  so  often  described. 

Wilcox.  Ella  Wheeler.  Sailing  Sunny  Seas.  A 
Story  of  Travel  in  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico, 
Dominica.  Honolulu,  Santo  Domingo,  St.  Thomas, 
Martinique,  Trinidad  and  tl.e  West  Indies.  Illus- 
trated.   i2mo,  pp.  248      Chicago:    W.  B.  Conkey  Co. 

Wing,  Yung.  My  Life  in  China  and  America. 
Pp.  286.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  this  simply 
told  but  fascinating  biography.  To  Mr. 
Yung  Wing  belongs  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  Chinese  student  to  graduate 
from  Yale.  Several  degrees  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  alma  mater,  and 
he  has  also  received  titled  honors  from  his 
native  countiy. 

The  redemption  of  China  by  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  educational  features  of  our 
Western  civilization  has  been  the  keynote 
of  his  life.  The  execution  of  this  scheme 
required  many  years  of  patient  waiting, 
for  China  was  too  apathetic  to  respond  at 
once  to  his  suggestions.  During  this  pre- 
liminary period,  Yung  Wing  served  as  in- 
terpreter in  government  circles,  became 
interested  in  the  tea  industry,  and  took  a 
hand  in  the  Taiping  rebellion.  Finally 
coming  to  the  attention  of  those  high  in 
authority,  he  made  txse  of  his  influence  to 
introduce  American  machinery  into  the 
country  and  to  put  into  operation  his  long- 
cherished  educational  plans.  These  meant 
primarily  to  send  a  stated  number  of  picked 
Chinese  youths  each  year  to  New  England 
who  should,  after  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, give  China  the  benefit  of  their 
studies.  What  better  type  of  missionary 
effort  can  be  imagined?  The  Chinese  Ed- 
ucational Mission  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess for  about  ten  years,  until  a  strong 
anti-Chinese  sentiment  in  this  country 
and  unfavorable  influences  in  China  tem- 
porarily checked  its  activities.  The  re- 
sults have,  however,  been  lasting. 

In  addition  to  the  main  work  of  the 
author's  long  and  useful  life,  he  has  served 
as  associate  Chinese  minister  at  Washing- 
ton and  was  specially  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  coolie  traffic  in  Peru. 
He  has  personally  known  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  China  of  the  last  half-cen^rv- 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

A  new  edition  of  "Minima  Bella"  (Duf- 
field  &  Company)  affords  another  oppor- 
tunity of  printing  a  few  poems  from  this 
beautiful  collection.  This  sonnet  series 
was  written  by  the  late  Eugene  Lee-Ham- 
ilton in  memory  of  his  daughter  Persis,  who 
died  in  Florence.  This  little  girl  not  only 
filled  the  life  of  her  father,  but  won  the  love 
of  the  kindly  Italians,  who  rechristened  her 
Mimma  Bella  (the  Beautiful  Baby).  It  is 
perhaps  best  that  the  poems  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  years  of  helpless,  tragic  suffer- 
ing that  were  the  lot  of  the  author — during 
twenty  years  he  was  confined  to  a  wheeled 
bed — for  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  occa- 
sional touches  of  weakness  no  longer 
appear  as  blemishes.  The  subdued  elegiac 
monotone  is  varied  by  all  the  art  of  a  mas- 
ter spirit — these  sonnets  are  in  very  fact 
the  pure  gold  of  poetry  and  there  are 
things  in  this  little  book  lovely  as  the 
heart  can  worship. 

The  Weaving  of  the  .Sonnets 

As  in  the  banner' d  and  emblazon' d  room 

Of  some  great  feudal  keep,  in  days  of  old, 

White  queenly  fingers  wrought  in  cloth  of  gold 

Fantastic  patterns  on  a  royal  loom; 

Wrought  tendril,  magic  leaf,  and  lily  bloom 

Where  dragon,  lyn.x,  and  pawing  pard  were  scroll'd, 

Or  those  strange  roses  sainted  queens  behold 

Who.  pale  hands  folded,  sleep  in  minster  gloom; 

So  Fancy  works  upon  the  frame  of  Time 

Her  pageantry  with  gold  eternal  rays 

Into  the  web  of  even  fate  and  odd. 

Till  gleams  some  sonnet,  where  a  hem  of  rime 

Borders  such  dream-shapes  as,  for  angel  gaze, 

Shine,  in  the  pattern  on  the  Stole  of  God. 


'Tis  Christmas,  and  we  gaze  with  downbent  head 
On  something  that  the  post  has  brought  too  late 
To  reach  thee,  Mimma,  through  the  narrow  gate. 
From  one  who  did  not  know  that  thou  art  dead; 

A  picture-book,  to  play  with  on  thy  bed; 

And  we,  who  should  have  heard  thee  laugh  and  prate 

So  busily,  sit  here  at  war  with  Fate, 

And  turn  the  pages  silently  instead. 

O  that  I  knew  thee  playing  'neath  God's  eyes. 

With  the  small  souls  of  all  the  dewy  flowers 

That  strewed  thy  grave,  and  died  at  Autumn's  breath; 

Or  with  the  phantom  of  the  doll  that  lies 
Beside  thee  for  Eternity's  long  hours. 
In  the  dim  nursery  that  men  call  Death! 

XII 

Mantled  in  purple  dusk.  Imperial  Death, 
Thy  throne  Time's  mist,  thy  crown  the  clustered  stars, 
Thy  orb  the  world;   did  Nature's  countless  wars 
Yield  insufficient  incense  for  thy  breath  ? 

Hadst  not  enough  with  all  who  troop  beneath 
Thy  inward-opening  gates,  whose  shadowy  bars 
Give  back  nor  kings  in  their  triumphal  cars. 
Nor  the  worn  throngs  that  old  age  hurrieth  ? 

O  sateless  Death,  most  surely  it  was  thou 
(A  thousand  ages,  yea,  and  longer  still. 
Before  the  words  were  heard  in  Galilee) 

That  saidst  with  dark  contraction  of  thy  brow. 
While  through  all  Nature  ran  an  icy  chill, 
"  Now  let  the  little  children  come  to  me." 

XXIV 

We  walk  by  Shelley's  sea,  upon  the  sands 
Where  he  was  cast,  whom  Air,  and  Earth,  and  Brine 
Gave  up  to   Flame — their  brother  more  divine — 
Who  held  him  in  his  fluttering  hands; 

And  gaze  where  in  the  cloudless  heaven  stands 
Carrara's  jagged  purple  mountain  line, 


"  Breathe  Yourself  Back  to  Health- 
Nulife  Compels  Deep  Breathing" 

-  Prof.  Charles  Munter 
NHlife  straiehtans  round  shoulders  instantly,  expands  the 
chest  from  two  to  six  inches,  reduces  the  abdomen 
to  proper  proijortions,  holds  you  upright  and 
makes  you  walk,  stand  and  sit  erect. 

The  larger  the  lungs  thegreater  the 
vitality   of  the  body.      Nulife   expands  the 
lungs  to  their  fullest  capacity  and  holds  them 
open  to   receive  all  the  air  that  continued 
deep  breathing  draws  into  them.    You  may 
realize  the  importance  of  deep  breathing,  but 
without    Nulife  you  forget  to   breathe  deeply 
when    your    mind    becomes    absorbed    in  other 
matters.       With    Nulife    you    will    unconsciously 
breathe  deeply  and    regularly   all   the  time :   that  is 
the  secret  of  the  great  success  of  Nulife.     It  acts  like 
a  watchman  over  your  breathing  organs. 

Nulife  makes    you    use    all  of  your   lungs   all  the  time,  and 
this    continued    mternal    massage    with    Nature's   tonic,   fresh   air,   is  a 
positive    preventive   of   all  throat,    lung,  nasal    and    many   internal  dis- 
orders arising  from  improper  breathing. 


Prof.  Charles  Munter's 

Nulife 


For  Man,  Woman  and  Child 


Trade  PATENTED  Mark 
Old-fashioned  braces  have  been  dis- 
placed     by  the    modern     scientific    body 
support  Nulife,  which  compels  deep  breath- 
ing by   straightening  round  shoulders. 

Nulife  is  not  a  brace,  made  of  steel, 

buckles  and  rubber,  but  a  light  weight,  washable 
garment  that  is  pleasant  to  wear,  and  so  simple 
that  any  child  can  put  it  on  without   assistance. 
Nulife    cultivates    and    permanently    maintains   a 
strong,  vigorous  body,  and  the  natural  effect  of  wear- 
ing it  is  to  become  buoyant  in  spirit,  muscular  in  body, 
active  in  brain,  pleasant  in  manners,  with  the  step  of  youth,  the  figure  of 
health,  the  curves  of  beauty,  and  everything  that  goes  with  health  and  makes 
for  happiness. 

Nulife  is  not  a  cure-all,  or  a  secret  of  eternal  youth  or  miracle,  but  it 
is  a  scientific  aid  to  nature,   compelling  you    to  breathe   as  you  were  born  to 
breathe  and  as  you  should  breathe  every  moment  you  live.     Nulife  has  rip  equal 
or  substitute  for  results,  for  health,  for  security  or  bodily  support.     For  atlilete  or 
invalid  Nulife  is  equally  good.    It  stores  up  energy. 

Women  cannot  have  physical  beauty  without  physical  perfection  of  form.  Nulife  instantly  cor- 
rects all  defects  of  the  body  and  gives  every  graceful  curved  line  of  beauty  demanded  by  health  and  fashion; 
producing  without  a  corset,  the  grace,  symmetry  and  poise  which  no  steels  can  give,  allowing  the  body  t  0 
be  flexible  and  comfortable,  and  not  restrained  in  the  vise  of  metal  supports  which  most  corsets  contain. 
Nulife  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  growing  boys  and  E-irls,  acting  like  a  guardian  over  their 
bodies,  protecting  them  from  sudden  changes  of  vveather.  Nulife  holds  children  erect,  making  them 
grow  straight,  strong  and  vigorous.  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.  By  starting  straight  they  will 
grow  straight.  Many  children  are  born  frail,  delicate  and  deformed,  and  witli  the 
least  assistance  during  their  childhood  become  strong  and  healthy  afterward. 
Children  in  their  youth  may  have  no  visible  defect,  but  are  continually  ailing 
from  some  unknown  cause.  This  is  eradicated  and  prevented  by  wearing 
Nulife,  which  compels  deep  breathing,  the  vital  force  of  life. 

This  Guarantee  Goes  With  Every  Nulife 

I  guarantee  that   Nulife  will  straighten  r%^nd  shoulders, 

expand  your  chest  two  to  six  inches,  increa-se  your  height  and  compel  free, 
regular  deep  breathing  as  Nature  wants  you  to  do.  The  price  of  Nulife 
is  now  $3.00.  for  which  it  will  h&  sent  prepaid  to  your  address,  and  I 
know  you  will  be  well  pleased  and  recommend  Nulife  to  your  friends 
after  you  receive  and  wear  it.  To  order  correctly  give  Chest  Measure 
(close  up  under  armpits  and  completely  around  the  body),  with  you^ 
neight,Weight  and  \V  aist  Measure,  and  state  whether  for  male  or  female. 

^^"Vo^rV"""^  Illustrated  Book  l^^l^ 

I  will  send  you  free  the  Nulife  booklet  which  tells  you  all  about 

Nulife,  what  itha.s  done  for  others  and  will  do  for  you.      Thi.s  booklet  is  filled  with 

illustrations  and  reading  matter  that  clearly  describe  the  efficiency  and  benefits  ot 

this    wonderful    garment.      You  ought  to  know  these  facts  whether  you  ever  expect 

purchase  Nulife  or  not.     Send  your  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  to 

PrOTi  ChaSa  Munter ^       13-15  W,  34th  St.  (near  Sth  Ave.) 


New  York 


Necco  nSweets 

Are  Known  By  the  Necco  Seal 

The  seal  always  appears  on  the  box.  With  this  as  a 
guide  you  can't  go  wrong  in  buying  confectionery  of  known 
quality— 500  varieties  to  choose  from— including,  of  course, 
the  well-known  LENOX  CHOCOLATES. 

The  NECCO  seal  means  confectionery  that  is  machine- 
made  and  non-handled.    Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO.,        BOSTON,  M.\SS. 
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Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries  there  is 
great  demand  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  few  growers  who  can  furnish  them  regularly, 
winter  and  summer  alike,  get  very   high   prices. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book 

(entitled  "S6.41  per  Hen  per  Year"),  tells  how  two 
men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four  years  ago  with  only 
thirty  hens,  made  from  their  little  egg-farm  a  clear 
profit  of  over  WIS.OOO  last  year.  It  tells  all  about 
their  experience,  their  failures,  their  methods  and  how 
others,  men  or  women,  with  good  sense,  care  and 
faithful  work,  can  make  money  in  the  same  way. 
Not  a  detail  left  out. 

The  Corning:  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combination 
with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
and  we    have    made    arrangements    to    make    this 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  Si.oo  (cash,  money  order 
or  check)  we  will  send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg- 
Book  and  the  Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and 
American  Poultry  Advocate  two  years,  all  for 
$1.00  if  order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 


740  HOGAN  BLOCK. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Marital  Unrest 

A  NEW  REMEDY 

This  Btriking.  sensible  booklet  b.v  Wallace  D.  Wattles- 
has  attracted  sucti  widespread  attention  that  you  Burely 
will  wish  to  read  it.  Latfk  of  attention  and  the  attempts 
of  husband  and  wife  to  improve  each  other  instead  of 
themselves — these  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  ship  of 
marital  happiness  nsualLv  founders.  If  married  or  going 
to  be  my  advice  is  read  this  booklet. 

FOR  10  CENTS  "Marital  Unrest."  and  a  three  months' 
trial  subscription  of  "yautilus,"  The  practical  magazine 
of  self-help— the  leading  magazine  of  the  New  Thought 
movement.  And  if  you  send  at  ovce  we  will  include 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  dainty  booklet,  "What  I  Know 
About  New  Thought." 

Address :  ELIZABETH  TOWNE,  Dept.  14,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


HO 


w 
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This  new  book 
of  scientific  instruction  sets 
forth  150  rare  studiesof  Mind,  Will,  Cult- 
ure, Energy,  Influence, Intellect,  Mastery, 
{^^Thoueht,  Control  Pocket  ed'n  4c.  stamps      g 

^JK      ^-    *-•    ''ELTON  1^1 

BEtrir  arAIN 

A||^P^J^^^>d  Manuscript  appropriate  for 
M^  I  nVKO  BOOK  issue.  CLOTH  bind- 
ing, will  he  published,  marketed  and  demonstrated  at 
OUR  expense  when  a.cepted.  C.A.KEFUL  KE.\DINGS 
NECESSARY      NO  charce. 

The  ROXUt'ltGfl  Pl'B.  CO.  (I\C.j 
BOSTON. MASS. 


"Dictionary  of  Thoughts" 

How  often  have  you  wanted  a  thought  on  some 
subject?  Every  line  an  inspiration.    A  book  that 
holds  16,000  of  the  greatest  of  human  Thoughts, 
from   the  minds   of    1,775   of 
world's  greatest  Think- 
ers (ancient  and  modern) 
on  over  1.000   subjects. 
When     you      want     a 
thought   on    any    Bub- 
ject,  look    for  it  just 
aa  you   would   for  a 
■word  in  the  Dictionary. 
If  you   want    to  find 
the   thoughts   of   any 
pay/iculaf  author,  the 
Authors'  Reference  In- 
dex  gives    the   pages. 
Highly  recommended  by 
Teachers.  Lawyers.  Min- 
isters,   Statesmen,     and 
everybody  who  writes  or 
speaks.     You  will  consult 
t   more   often    than  a   dic- 
tionary of  words. 
In  reality  a  Jive  dollar  book,  but  we  tell  it :    Half 
Morocco.  $2.90;  Full  Morocco.  Gilt  Edges,  $3.75. 
postpaid.      Sample     pages    tent    free    on    requeA. 

F. B. Dickerson Co.  ^' ^oS'm'r'' 

The  best  high-class  proposition  for  agents  printed. 
Terms  liberal 


Snow-sprinkled,  over  tufted  woods  of  pine 
That  stretch  away  in  bright  green  sunlit  bands. 

The  children  with  their  sunburnt  naked  feet. 
Ripple-pursued,  with  laughter  and  shrill  cry 
Play  in  and  out,  where  land  and  water  m^et. 

So  once  we  thought,  O  Mimma,  thou  wouldst  play; 
Forgetful  of  how  dumb  the  threat  can  lie, 
As  in  yon  guilty  depths,  all  sun  to-day. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

REMINISCENCES    OF    A    SAFE-CRACKER 

"Liverpool  Jack,"  nee  James  Murphy, 
sixty-nine  years  old,  just  out  of  jail  and 
"just  starting  back  for  another  visit," 
allowed  himself  to  drift  into  reminiscence 
in  the  presence  of  an  Evening  Sun  reporter 
while  waiting  to  be  tried  in  a  New  York 
City  court.  When  he  was  sentenced  a  year 
ago  for  carrying  burglar's  tools  he  was  given 
the  "choice  of  facing  charges  or  going  to 
the  Salvation  Army  home  for  decrepit  and 
reformed  criminals,"  and  answered  unhesi- 
tatingly, "I  takes  the  prison." 

"Why  did  you  choose  that?"  he  was 
asked  this  morning  after  the  police  inspector 
had  told  of  the  earlier  conversation. 

"Because,"  he  answered,  "burgling's  my 
business.  Going  to  jail's  what  you  get  for 
getting  caught.  I'm  no  hypocrite,  and 
when  I  get  caught  I  take  what's  coming  to 
me.  I  don't  drink  either,  and  I  don't 
smoke.  I  used  to  drink  a  lot,  but  I  got 
over  it. 

"I  came  to  this  country,"  said  the 
oft-convicted  safe-cracker,  swinging  into 
an  easy  reminiscent  conversational  gait, 
"when  I  was  a  little  boy.  My  pals  found 
out  when  I  turned  crooked  that  I  came  from 
Liverpool,  and  so  they  gave  me  that  name 
of  Liverpool  Jack. 

"Yes,  I  had  some  great  old  pals  in  my 
day" — and  he  named  over  a  list  who  have 
been  famotis  in  the  annals  of  300  Mulberry. 
"There  was  Red  Leary,  Shang  Draper, 
Billy  Porter,  Johnny-the-Mick,  Jimm}' 
Hope,  and  his  son  Johnny  Hope.  And  say, 
1  if  you  was  to  ask  jvist  who  it  was  pulled  that 
big  swag  out  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  ask  any  further  than  me. 
But  I  ain't  tellin',  not  just  now. 

"Now  I  didn't  go  crooked  natural.  I 
was  working  honest  when  they  took  me  in 
the  first  time.  It  was  for  robbing  a  gold- 
smelting  place  on  Franklin  Place,  and  they 
gave  me  five  years  in  Sing  Sing.  I  didn't 
do  that  trick  and  it  cut  me  up  pretty  bad. 
That  was  back  in  the  seventies,  and  when 
I  got  otit  I  went  West  to  Kansas  City, 
where  I  worked  honest  for  five  years  more. 
But  some  of  my  old  Sing  vSing  pals  came 
along,  and  so  I  got  to  drifting  with  them 
and  went  crooked.  I  came  East  and 
pulled  off  a  trick  in  Gloversville,  robbed  a 
safe  in  the  local  bank  and  got  away. 

"Well,  a  while  later  I  drifted  back  into 
Gloversville,  and  found  they  had  sent  away 
a  man  named  James  Donovan  ,for  that 
trick,  and  I  knew  Donovan  wasn't  on  the 
job  at  all.  He  was  doing  six  years  in  Sing 
Sing,  and  I  knowed  well  enough  what  it  is 
to  do  time  innocent.  So  one  night  when  I 
was  a  little  drunk  I  got  to  talking,  and  I 
said  it  was  a  shame   Donovan  was  doing 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


TlieDollarHe 

Egg  Farm 

DO  YOU  WANT 

EGGS 

WHEN  PRICES  ARE  HIGHEST? 

The  only  boob  that  really  tells  how  to  make  money 
raising  poultry.  Thebookt  bat  has  been  cussedaud 
discussed  more  than  any  other — but  its  sale  is  in- 
creasing daily.  Why?  Because  it  tells  facts — not 
theories.  Endorsed  by  poultry  authorities  and  suc- 
cessful amateurs  who  are  making  money  following 
advice  of  the  author,  M.  M.  Ha.«tings,  Ex-Commer- 
cial Poultry  Expert  for  U.  S.  Gov't.  "The  Dollar 
Hen"  is  sold  iu  combination  with  "Poultry  Digest" 
to  increase  its  circulation.  It  is  a  real  book,  212 
pages,  illustrated;  not  a.  paper-bound  pamphlet  of 
".Systems,"  -'Secrets"  or  "Methods,"  The  book  and 
"Poultry  Digest"  for  one  year,  postpaid,  81.00.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Order  to-day. 

POULTRY  DIGEST  CO..  57-Y  ANN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


?rWHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  e^raduates  are  lllliug  Hlfrh  Salaried 
Positions.     Qood  Artiste 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

;\nd  upwards  in  easy,  fascioating  work.  Our 
courses  or  Personal  Home  Inslrucilon  by  corre- 
spondence, are  complete,  practical.  Twelve  years'  suc- 
cessful teaching.  E.Xpert  Instructors  Superior  Equip- 
ment.   Positions  ready  for  competent  workers. 

School  of  Applied  Art 

(Founded  1690) 

B  42  Fine  Art  Bldg. 

BATTLE   CREF.K,  MICH. 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"nositions" — no  '  ruled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word- 
sis^ns" — no  'cold  notes.**  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  iititizin?  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address. Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,    930   Chicago  Opera   House  Block,   Chicago,  HI. 


of      Celebrities      Bought       and       Sold. 

Send  for  price  lists. 

W.ALTKKR.  BENJAMIN, 

22.T  Fifth  Ave..    New  York. 

Pnh.    ••  THE    COLLECTOR."  SI  a  year. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street,  Philadelphia 


t  STAMMER  C\ 

Trial  lesson  explamiDg  Home  Instruction  FREE.     ^fc-_*^ 
GEO   A.  LEWIS.     9d    Adelaide  St  .  Detroit.  Mich  ^B^ 
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■ .%  \    ■    iV  T  It  O  D  U  C  T  I  O  IV       TO 

U  \   I  T  .%    K  I  A  A  1  S  !H  '* 

Bv  Dr.  Samuel    M.   Crothers.    and   other  TJni. 
larian   Sermnns  8KNT  FREE  on   application  to 
.  O.  31.  Committee.  2  Berkele.v  Place,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

THE  SCIK.NCE  OF  A  NEW 
LIFE.  B.v  John  Cowun.  M  D.. 
400  pages  100  illustrations. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  b<iok 


Married  ? 

inis  IB  tne  raoRi  vaiuaoie  d<iok 
on  the  marriage  relation  ever  issued.  Circular  giving 
full  information  sent  free.  Address  J.  S.  Opllvle 
Publlsliiii^  Co..    57  I.  Rose  Street.  New  York. 

Outdoor  School  for  Delicate   Boys 

Life  on  a  ranch  in  Soutliorii  C:>ilir<>rni)i. 

Saddle  horses,  tent  hou«es,  camping  trips.     Bo.vs  under 
15.     No  tul>ercuio«is      .'»th  Y^-ar.     Circulars. 
TWIN  OAKS  CAMP  SCHOOL,  San  Marcos.  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


SPANGtNBERGS 
PKACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 
SelF-Tau§ht 


ARITHMETIC 

SELF='-T/*UG  HT. 

A  plain,  easily-understood  volumefor 
.\LL  who  have  not  had  the  opportuni- 
t  y  of  learning  this  subject  thoroughly, 
or  who  have  fortrotten  what  they  once 
le.irned.  3.%7  Pages.  KEQUIKES 
.\0  TE.*CHER.      This  great  little 

postpaid,    for      DU     OCHtS 
stamps    accepted),    leather    .binding. 
$1         GEO    A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO.. 
Est.l87u.  4471 W.  Belle  pi.  St.  Louis.Mo. 


Cash   for   Back   Numbers   of 
The  Literary  Digest 

For  whole  numbers  1006,  loto,  1012,  1013,  1015.  1017, 
1019,  1024,  1025,  1028  and  1030,  and  for  semi-annual  indexes 
16,  18,  20,  24,  26,  27,  and  28  returned  to  us  at  once,  post- 
paid,  in  good  condition,  we  will  pav  five  cents  per  copy, 
or  credit  the  amount  on  subscription  for  an  equal  number 
of  forthcoming  issues.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
44-bo  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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AVOID  LOSSES  -» LAW  SUITS 

Learn  Your  Legal  Rights  and  Obligations  'ignorance  of  the  Law  Excuses  No  Man'' 


Every  Home, 
Store  or  Office 
needs  the 
12-Voluine 

POPULAR 
EDITION 

of  the 

40-Volume 

Encyclopedia 

of  Law 

and 

Procedure. 


^  oar  success  in  life  depends  on  the  legal  quality  of  your 
daily  acts.  Important  and  costly  litigation  has  evolved  Irom 
a  thousand  and  one  seeming  trifles. 

It  is  too  late  to  learn  after  you  have  unintentionally 
broken  a  law,  made  yourself  liable  for  damages  or  penalty, 
or  incurred  heavy  losses. 

It  is  wise  to  retain  a  lawyer  when  confronted  with  le?al 
difficulties,  or  to  call  a  physician  when  you  are  sick  Hut 
it  is  still  wiser  to  avoid  legal  difficulties  by  learnin?  your 
rights  and  obligations,  and  to  prevent  sickness  by  learning 
the  laws  of  health. 

This  great  work  was  prepared  by  legal  specialists,  at  a 
cost  of  over  a  million  dollars,  for  the  convenience  of 
lawyers  and  courts  in  interpreting  the  law.  It  has  received 
the  warmest  praise  from  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Owned  and  used  diily  by  about  40,000  lawyers. 
Any  well  informed  lawyer  will  vouch  for  its  supremacy  in 
legal  literature  and  the  standing  of  its  compilers,  editors 
and  publishers.  The  sole  difference  between  the  40-volume 
Professional  Edition  which  sells  for  $300.00  and  the  12- 
volume  Popular  Edition  at  $100. co  is  that  the  latter  is 
bound  less  expensively  and  does  not  contain  the  citations 
of  decisions  required  in  professional  work  but  needless  for 
reference  in  the  home  or  office. 

Jt  covers  all  the  laws  0/ society  and  commerce. 

It  tells  just  what  you  want  t(T  know  in  plain  English 
that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  can  understand.  It 
fully  explains  your  personal  rights  and  obli.gations,  your 
legal  relation  to  the  Government,  your  partner,  employer, 
employe,  landlord,  tenant,  relatives  by  blood  or  marriage, 
the  public  at  large,  and  public  and  private  corporations. 


Twelve  Large 

Octavo  Volumes 

Averaging  1200 

Pages.   Bound  in 

Green  Buckram 

with  Gold 

Back  Stamps. 


It  states  the  law  of  property,  wills,  mortgages  and  deeds. 

It  explains  the  law  of  contracts,  and  negotiable  instru- 
ments, the  powers  and  duties  of  stockholders  and  directors 
of  corijorations,  and  the  legal  status  of  all  business  relations 
and  acts. 

In  short,  it  is  an  invaluable  guide  and  counsellor  to 
every  prudent  person  who  realizes  the  great  economy  of 
fore-knowledge  in  the  complex  life  of  to-day. 

It  is  «<?/ designed  to  enable  laymen  to  win  lawsuits,  but 
to  prevent  them.  In  time  of  trouble,  "  the  man  who  is  his 
own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client  "  This  Popular  Edition 
of  the  recognized  guide  of  lawyers  and  courts  is  offered  as 
a  preventor  of  legal  difficulties,  errors  and  losses,  and  will 
save  the  average  man  many  times  its  cost. 

Our  Special  Advance  Subscription  Offer 

The  Popular  Edition  is  just  being  completed. 

Ten  of  the  twelve  volumes  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 
We  are  most  anxious  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  dis- 
criminating people  as  soon  as  possible,  knowing  they  will 
gladly  recommend  them  to  friends  and  thus  create  a 
tremendous  demand. 

The  regular  price  of  this  edition  has  been  fixed  at  Jioo  00 
— just  one-third  the  price  of  the  Professional  Edition. 

The  directors  have  authorized  the  acceptance  of  orders 
calling  for  immediate  delivery  of  the  first  ten  volumes  and 
future  delivery  of  the  remaining  two,  until  such  times  as 
sets  can  be  deliztered  complete, -AXTi  Special  Advance  Sub- 
scription Price  of  |8o  00,  payable  on  easy  terms. 

First  Ten  Volumes  Shipped  On  Approval 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  with  remittance  of  $5.00  as  a 
deposit  to  evidence  good  faith.  We  will  promptly  ship,  at 
our  expense,  the  ten  volumes  now  ready.      Examine  them 


Produced  at  a 

cost  of  more  than 

a  Million 

Dollars. 


carefully.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  them 
at  our  expense,  within  5  days  of  receipt,  and  your 
deposit  will  be  promptly  refunded;  otherwise  pay 
us  $5.00  monthly  for  fifteen  months  thereafter. 
Volumes  11  and  12  will  be  shipped,  without  extra 
charge,  as  soon  as  ready. 

ACT  QUICKLY! 

This  Special  Offer  isGood  Only  Until  Volnmei  11  and 
12  Are  bound.  This  May  Be  the  Only  Appearance 
of  This  Advertisement.  Remember,  the  Library 
Costs  You  Nothing  unless  you  decide  to  keep  it. 
APPROVAL  ORDER  COUPON 


Date.. 


.1910 


AMERICAN  LAW  BOOK  COMPANY 

Dept.  C,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Please  ship  prepaid  to  my  address  as  written  below,  the 
first  ten  volumes  of  your  Popular  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Law  and  Procedure  bound  in  lieavy  green  buckram,  vol- 
umes 11  and  12  to  follow  as  soon  as  published,  all  of  which 
if  satisfactory  I  a^ree  to  accept  and  pay  for  as  follows  : 

$.,.00  deposited  with  order,  remittance  for  which  is  en- 
closed herewith  (enclose  $10.00  it  \  leather  binding  is  de- 
sired) and  $5.00  every  month  thereafter  for  fifteen  months. 

dot  discount  allowed  for  payment  in  full  with  order.) 

If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory.  I  agree  to  return  them 
at  your  expense  within  five  days  of  receipt,  in  which  case 
you  are  to  refund  the  full  amount  deposited. 


Name  . 


St.  &  No , 

City State  . 


time  for  that  job.  They  arrested  nie  and 
gave  me  a  floater  out  of  town  and  a  $3  fine 
— which  was  all  the  money  I  had  on  me. 
But  I  wouldn't  go.  I  thought  if  I  went  on 
the  stand  and  told  the  judge  that  I  done 
five  years  innocent  once,  and  that  I  pulled 
off  that  bank  robbery  trick,  he'd  let  Dono- 
van go  and  call  my  own  account  square 
with  that  five-year  term  figured  into  the 
bargain. 

"  But  the  judge  didn't.  I  proved  to  him 
Donovan  wasn't  on  the  bank  job  and  that 
I  cracked  that  safe  alone.  But  what  did 
the  judge  do?  He  upped  and  sentenced 
me  to  all  the  time  Donovan  had  still  to 
serve,  and  so  I  went  away  and  did  that  time. 

"And  then  a  year  ago  I  got  caught  here 
and  McCafferty  wanted  me  to  try  the  Sal- 
vation Army  place.  But  I  said  no,  prison 
for  mine,  and  I  went,  and  I  guess  I'll  go 
again . ' ' 

"Are  you  married?"  Liverpool  Jack  was 
asked.  And  his  brow  wrinkled  deejjly 
before  he  answered.  "Lord,  yes;  why  I 
was  married  in  nearlv  everv  town  I  went 
to." 

A  HEROINE  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH 

TiiK  recent  death  of  Juliette  Dodu  in 
Paris,  says  the  New  York  Press,  adds  still 
another  name  to  the  long  list  of  heroines 
who  have  been  rewarded  cjnly  by  lifelong 
neglect.  When  the  German  Army  was 
advancing  on   Paris  in    1S70,   Mile.    Dodu, 


then  eighteen  years  old,  was  a  telegraph 
operator  in  Pithiviers,  near  Orleans,  and  on 
the  road  to  Paris.     We  are  told: 

When  the  invaders  besieged  Orleans  they 
cut,  as  they  believed,  all  the  wires  leading 
from  the  city  to  the  outside  world;  but  it 
happened  they  overlooked  the  girl  and  her 
station  in  Pithiviers,  then  only  a  small  vil- 
lage. She  speedily  grasped  the  situation. 
Tho  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  all  sides 
she  stuck  to  her  keyboard,  and  not  onl}^ 
exchanged  constant  communication  with 
her  besieged  fellow  countrymen  in  Orleans, 
but  actually  succeeded  in  connecting  her 
wire  with  the  German  military  lines.  This 
enabled  her  to  transmit  to  the  garrison  in 
Orleans  all  the  orders  issued  for  attacks  on 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
military  authorities  in  Paris  posted  on  the 
larger  plans  of  the  German  Army.  So 
successfully  did  she  do  this  that  at  the  end 
of  a  month  the  invaders  realized  that  there 
was  a  leak  in  their  lines  of  communication, 
and  it  finally  was  traced  to  Mile.  Dodu  and 
her  little  station.  She  was  arrested,  con- 
demned by  a  court  martial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  but  her  story  reached  the  ears  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  the 
"Red  Prince,"  and  at  his  ])ersonal  interces- 
sion her  life  was  sjiared.  When  the  war 
ended  Mile.  Dodu  was  awarded  the  medal 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  after  that  her 
grateful  fellow  countrymen  forgot  her,  and 
she  died  in  poverty. 


\T-      •    •      n  M.        n         J   U  One  year  old. 

Virginia  Country  Lured  Hams.     Buy   direct 

from  farm,  25c   per  lb.,  get  100  lbs.  by  freight. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM  Purcellville,  Virginia 


X  H  E 

Family  Books 

For  Home-Makers 
and  Home  Lovers 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Chance.  One  of  the  few  books 
dealing  with  mental  and  moral  problems  as  well 
as  the  physical  child,  his  diet,  clothing,  bathing, 
sleep  and  all  other  needs  in  health  and  sickness. 
Helpful  chapters  on  obedience,  imagination,  per- 
sonality, truth-telling,  play  and  education.  Read- 
able and  practical.     Illustrated. 

HOME  DECORATION 

By  Dorothy  T.  Priestman.  Tells  how  to  make 
a  beautiful  house— with  proper  treatment  ot  walls, 
fu-niture,  floor-covering,  hangings,  ornaments 
and  pictures.  It  gives  color  schemes,  tells  how 
to  make  the  most  of  small  space :  how  to  do 
stenciling :  how  to  make  rugs,  etc.     Illustrated. 

THE  FAMILY  HEALTH 

By  Myer  Solis-Cohen,  M.D.  Among  the  sub- 
jects fully  treated  are  ventilation,  heating,  light- 
ing, drainage,  disposal  of  refuse,  bathing,  cloth- 
ing, food,  drink,  exercise,  dress,  care  of  the  body 
and  mind,  and  emergencies  With  this  book  the 
family  will  always  Know  what  to  do  before  the 
doctor  arrives. 

Cloth  Binding — Each  $/.oo  net 

At  all  Bookstores  or  mailed  upon  receipt  of  price- 

THE  PENN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

926  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia 
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uses 


ETTER  than  honey  on  hot  biscuit — de- 
licious on  buckwheat  cakes.  The  best 
and  purest  syrup  in  the  world  for  all 
agrees  with  everybody. 


Eat  it  on 


CORN  SYRUP 

Use  it  for 

Griddle  Cakes         Ginger-Bread 
Hot  Biscuit  Cookies 

Waffles  Candy 

*Send  your  name  on  a  post 
card  for  Karo  Cook  Book 
— Fifty  pages  including 
thirty  perfect  re- 
cipes  for    home 
candy-  making. 


Com  Products  Refining  Co. 

Dept.  A.  A. 
P.  0.  Box  161  New  York 


MISS  CUE 

*^#  A  Lasting  Sensation 

Our  new  book  about  Miss  Ciie,  containing  six 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Miss  Cue  at  billiards 
and  pool,  -n-ill  te  ■<'>tt  free,  piMtpaid,  to  anyone 
interested  in  Billiard^:). 

Miss  Cue  is  shown  making  shots  which  have 
never  before  been  attempted  by  any  billiard 
player,  and  the  series  of  pictures  is  interesting 
and  unique. 

Just  ask  for  Booklet 

William   A.  Spinks  &  Co. 
366  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago 

Hannfaetnrers  Spinks  Billiard  Chalk  and 
^  The  only  mannfaetorers  of  ene  tips  in  Imerieat" 


A  Big  $1   Offer— "KEITH'S" 

for  six  months  ' 
and  a  copy  of 
my  new  lxK)k 

100    PLANS 

Bungalows 

Co  ttages 

$400  to  $3000 

Keith's  monthly 
magazine  is  the  rec- 

— — .  -  . . .    ojrnizedauthorityon 

^    Wo.  3 7 -¥2001).      One  of  the  100.  planning  and  Dec- 

^  crating  Homes.      $1.50  year.      News-stands  l')C.  copy.     Each 

64-page  issue  givps  several  deyi^is  by  leading  architects.    Keith's 


will  help  you  build  an  artistic  home. 

Hy  other  books  for  home-bnllflcrs  are  : 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes.  $2,000  to  $4,000     .     .     $1.00 
100  designs  for  higher-priced  homes,  up  to  $10,000     .      .       1.00 

162-page  book — Practical  House  Decoration 1.00 

182  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls,  Living  Rooms,  etc.  1  00 
Any  on©  of  the(*e  books  and  **  Keith's"  one  year  .  .  .  2.00 
All  5  of  these  bortks  find  '' Keith's  "  on*  year  ....  4.00 
^^^  M.  L,  KEITH,  oOG  Lumber  Ex.,  Hinneapolifi,  Minn.  ^■■'^ 


The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,    sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

E«tabluhed  1783 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


GRAND  PRIZE  CONTEST 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Can  you  copy  this  drawing?  Then  win  a  rahiable  prizel  Do  you  want  the  only 
magazine  published  entirely  devoted  to  Illustrating,  Designing  and  Cartoon- 
ing? Kacn  edition  costs  ten  thousand  dollars  to  produce.  Make  a  freehand 
drawing  of  this  picture  with  pen  or  pencil  and  mail  it  to  UB  stating  yoUF 

aga  and  what  you  aro  working  at. 

If  your  drawing  is  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original  we  will  send  you 

the  most  fascinating  Art  Journal  in  existence.    The  first  issue  alone  has  125 

PIOTUKES   most  of  them    by   WORLD-FAMOUS   IL- 

LCSTKAT0R8.      COPY  THIS    PICTURE  AND 

GET  A    MAGAZINE   SUBSCRIPTION 

Hundreds  have  talent  for  drawing  but  do  not  know  it,  this  contest  will  please 

thousands  and  stimulate  an  interest  in  Illustrating.    Merely  an  hour  copying  this 

sketch  may  win  this  splendid  Art  magazine.    It's  worth  trying  for.    Send  in  your 

sketch  and  you  must  state  your  age.    TRT,  IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING.    If  you  do  not  hear 

from  our  Art  Directors  within  10  days  It  means  your  sketch  is  not  40  per  cent,  as  good 

as  the  original,     n/g  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  have  a  talent  for  drawing . 

COBRESPOHDEHCEimTITUTE  PF AIIERICA,  Dipt.  290  tCRAHTOH.  PA. , 


WOLF-HUNTING  BY  AUTO 

While  the  automobile  has  driven  the- 
horse  from  other  walks  of  life,  so  to  speak,, 
he  has  at  least  held  his  own  hitherto  in  the- 
hunt.  But  a  tale  comes  from  Texas  which, 
heralds  the  automobile  as  the  proper- 
mount  for  the  chase.  In  a  letter  written  to  ' 
a  friend  in  Fort  Worth,  and  published  in  Tlie 
Star-Telegram  of  that  city,  Mr.  Terence 
Stanberry  tells  of  hunting  prairie  wolves  in 
a  motor-car,  an  experience  which  he  and 
his  friends  found  eminently  impressive  and 
successful.     We  read : 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  we  made  the- 
start  toward  the  New-Mexico  line  in  a 
three-passenger  No.  lo  Buick.  A  small' 
car,  but  heavily  built,  and  power  and  speed 
hitched  to  it  in  a  quantity  to  satisfy  the- 
most  discriminating.  Ralph  Joss,  driving,, 
and  Dr.  F.  E.  Bowe  and  myself  just  riding. 
The  early  morning  was  cold  and  we  had. 
rugs  and  coats  enough  to  make  the  machine 
comfortably  full. 

The  first  twenty-five  miles  was  passed 
without  a  stop,  with  the  exception  of  open- 
ing a  few  gates.  Then  we  entered  the  mil- 
lion-acre ranch  belonging  to  the  Capitol- 
syndicate — the  last  big  tract  of  land  left  of 
the  three  million  acres  that  went  to  purchase- 
our  State  Capitol  building,  and  this  big 
tract  is  fast  being  opened  up  to  settlers. 
We  had  entered  the  pasture  some  twx)  miles- 
when  we  spied  our  first  wolf.  Joss  opened- 
up  speed  and  headed  him  away  from  the 
fence  to  the  left,  and  when  we  got  him 
turned  into  the  big  open  pasture  we  gave- 
chase.  They  can  certainly  go  some  when 
they  are  fresh,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  Joss 
that  we  were  making  any  time,  in  the- 
excitement  forgetting  that  the  animal  was 
doing  something  like  forty  miles  an  hotir,. 
and  that  we  were  gaining  every  jump,  even 
the  car  was  leaving  the  ground  every  time- 
it  hit  a  prairie-dog  hole.  When  we  got  in. 
shooting  distance  I  took  a  crack,  hit  him,, 
and  made  him  change  his  course,  but  did 
not  seem  to  curtail  his  running-powers  in 
the  least.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
bring  him  do-wn  with  one  shot,  as  the  gun 
was  a  repeating  shot-gtin  and  only  light 
shot.  Joss  took  the  next  shot  and  hit,  but 
the  wolf  kept  going.  Then  the  doctor  tried 
his  skill,  and  when  the  smoke  blew  away 
the  wolf  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  ground.  We  turned  in 
our  tracks,  found  the  hole  and  began  trying 
to  get  him  oiit.  We  were  determined  to 
have  our  first  quarry. 

While  we  were  negotiating  the  hole  two 
more  wolves  appeared  far  to  the  left. 
Bowe  agreed  to  work  on  the  one  we  had 
run  to  ground  while  Joss  and  I  tried  our 
luck  with  another.  This  second  gave  the 
hardest  chase  of  all,  and  o-wing  only  to  the 
expertness  and  cool-headedness  of  Joss's 
driving  and  the  beauty  with  which  the  car 
answered  every  move  were  we  able  to  get 
him  at  all.  He  was  fast  and  never  followed 
a  straight  line  over  three  yards,  it  seemed. 
It  was  turn  and  double,  and  it  seemed  more 
than  once  that  the  car  was  doomed  to  turn 
right  on  over.  I  must  have  shot  him  five 
times  before  we  brought  him  to  earth.  He 
was  small,  but  the  gamest  creature  you 
ever  looked  upon.  And  it  seemed  more 
than  once  that  we  were  the  ones  that  -were 
going  to  get  killed  in  the  chase. 

The  third  wolf  had  calmly  stood  his 
ground  on  a  neighboring  ri.se  and  watched 
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the  whole  proceeding,  and  he  never  offered  I 
to  move  until  we  turned  the  car  in  his  direc- 
tion. Then  he  laid  a  straight  course  and 
kept  it.  Oh!  but  it  was  pretty.  He  never 
turned  head  once,  just  ran,  and  put  up  a 
daisy  job  of  that.  After  we  got  in  shooting 
distance  he  seemed  to  get  a  little  worried, 
but  did  not  let  up  on  the  running  in  the 
least.  I  got  a  bead  then  and  only  tried  a 
shot  at  him  because  I  thotight  he  was 
ready  to  make  a  double.  It  turned  him  a 
complete  somersault  and  then  over  just 
enough  to  face  the  car.  We  were  going  too 
fast  to  turn,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of  the 
way  quick  enough  and  when  car  and  wolf 
came  together  it  was  an  exceptionally  sick- 
ening sound.  The  front  of  the  car  looked 
like  a  butcher  shop  and  while  we  were  look- 
ing to  see  if  any  damage  was  done  that 
blooming  wolf  had  still  enough  life  in  him 
to  get  up  and  try  to  limp  on  off  across  the 
prairie. 

We  placed  him  alongside  the  second  wolf 
in  the  car  and  then  started  out  to  find  the 
doctor,  but  it  took  us  some  time,  for  the 
last  had  led  us  away  from  everywhere. 
Possibly,  tho,  it  was  hard  to  see  him  be- 
cause he  was  working  for  the  first  wolf  in 
dead  earnest  and  nothing  but  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  visible  above  the  top  of  the 
hole.  We  all  tried  it  a  round,  but  I,  even 
as  long  and  slender  as  I  am,  could  not  get 
far  enough  in  to  get  a  good  grip  on  his  hind 
feet.  But  he  was  our  first  love  and  we 
could  not  give  him  up,  so  we  went  to  a 
neighboring  ranch  house  to  get  a  shovel, 
and  after  some  good  hard  work  we  got  him 
out.  But  when  he  did  come  out  he  came 
out  so  alive  that  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what 
was  the  first  thing  that  entered  our  minds. 
We  finally  got  him  proper,  tho,  and  went 
our  way  rejoicing 

Coming  back  we  captured  our  fourth  and 
last  wolf  in  the  rough  country  just  below 
the  cap-rock.  It  was  a  short  chase,  but 
over  ground  covered  with  rocks  and  short 
stubby  bushes.  The  road  we  used  in 
ascending  the  cap-rock  was  not  so  pictur- 
esque as  the  other,  but  steep  enough  to 
satisfy  any  ®ne  who  liked  to  see  a  car  do 
faithful  work,  and  we  had  three  men  and 
four  wolves.  We  were  very  anxious  to 
get  in  behind  an  antelope,  but  did  not  see 
one  during  the  whole  trip.  But  a  very 
pretty  sight  was  when  we  drove  through 
several  thousand  sheep  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  to  rest  in  the  distant  West. 

We  wanted  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  car 
and  the  wolves  that  afternoon,  but  did  not 
get  into  town  in  time.  It  would  have  made 
a  good  one.  The  car  was  just  blood  and 
mud,  the  former  secured  when  we  hit  the 
wolf  and  the  latter  when  we  landed  in  our 
mud  hole.  It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
sports  and  interesting  trips  that  I  ever  hope 
to  have  part  in. 
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WHEN  THE  WHALE  WALLOPS  THE 
WHALERS 
\Vhex  the  greasy  old  Gayliead  recently 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  six- 
months'  cruise  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  she 
was  not  only  the  first  whaler  in  years  to 
bring  in  a  really  full  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  but 
she  also  brought  back  six  men  who  had 
been  hurled  skyward  by  the  head  and  then 
again  by  the  tail  of  a  wounded  whale. 
One  sailor  called  this  "the  real  thing  in  the 
way  of  airships,"  and  First  Mate  Baptist 
seemed  to  think  it  far  more  thrilling  than 
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YX7E    want  you  to  ' 
"'     know  our  roses 
as  we  know  them. 
Therefore 

Sample 
Rose 

best  for  your  locslity—Siiaraii/f*"'  1" 
bloom  will  be  sent  vou  at  plantini;  tiiiii-. 
Also  (now)  our  132-pafre  guid.-  to  ''  THE  BEST  ROSES 
IN  AMERICA  "  and  other  flowers  And  we  will  send  you 
a  coupon  worth  25c.  on  a  $1.00  order  or  good  for  our 
valuable  Sew  Book  "HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES." 

ALL  ABOVE  FOR  10c.  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
You  can  thus  get  50c.  Worth  for  only  10c. .  because  we 
depend  on  the  Rose  to  advertise  »is. 

Write  to-day  and  get  a  C.  4c  J.  Rose,  grown  and 
guaranteed  by  meu  with  half  a  century's  experience 
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iTo  Introduce  our  high  ?rade  seeds  we  will 
send  a  regular  size  packet  of 
Beet,  Improved  Blood  Turnip, 
Lettuce,  May  King, 
Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  White  tipped. 
Nasturtium,  Dwarf  mixed. 
Sweet  Peat,  Finest  mixed,  and  a  copy 
of  our  1910  Seed  Catalogue  for  10c. 
Remember,  these  are  regular  size  packetf 
worth  t5c.,  and  should  not  be  compared  to  those  sent 
out  In  some  collections.    By  all  means  send  today  fur 
oar  Catalogue.  Larger  and  better  than  ever.  It'sFREB 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON*  bbooklyn.m.^ 
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SAVES  Yi  COST  OF  HATCH 

Only  up-to-date  incubator  made- 
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superior  points.    A  money  maker.    A 

money  saver.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

'the  RAYO  incubator  CO..  Oak  St.,  Blair.  Neb. 


GREIDER'S    FINE    CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  paees. 
handsomely  illustrated,  I.tO  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  detnils  OnlylOcents.  Sendto-day. 
B.  H.  GREIBER,  Box  16,  Rheems,  Pa. 
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Firi  CURIOSITY 

"MONARCH  OF  EASV' 

You  never  saw  anything  like  it.    Creates 
a  sensation  everywhere.     A  real  novelty. 

Blooms  Without  Soil  or  Wate 

Produces  a  beautiful  flower,  rich  red-brown 
color,  tipped  red  and  yellow,  out  of  the  dry 
bulb  in  a  few  weeks.    Circumference  of  bulb, 
7  to  9  inches.     Price  only  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  it.     It's  FREE. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO..  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
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POPPIES  ba«:hei>ck  bvttons  cosmos 

XA.STURTITTM       SWEET  AI.  YSSVM        CAEESTDUEA. 
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We  have  concluded  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  seed  houses  in  the 
country  whereby  we  can  supply  nine  separate  packe^es  of  KEO  WER  SEEDS 
as  above  and  one  introductory  package  of  SWEEX  PEAS.  This  selection 
includes  the  choicest  varieties  ever  grown  and  contains  enough  seeds  for  a  large  and 
beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

We  want  to  introduce  our  eemi-monthlv  FARM  AND  HOME' into 
100,000  new  homes  this  month,  and  to  this  end  we  will  send  ten  numbers  of  the 
paper,  including  its  great  Poultrv  Annual,  and  the  ten  packets  of 
SEEDS  above  named  for  on !'•  8S  cents. 

FARM  AND  HOME  is  the  h  ightest  little  magazine  published  for  all 
who  love  land,  garden,  fruit  and  flowers,  poultry,  horses,  live  stock,  pets,  home,  family. 
It  is  published  twice  a  month,  a  year's  numbers  containing  over  "00  pages.  It  is  fiill 
of  vim,  svmpathy,  and  co-operation.  No  better  proof  of  its  popularity  can  be  offered 
than  its  immense  circulation,  reaching  upward  of  three  million  readers. 

Send  ISa  cents  today  in  silver  or  stamps,  and  receive  this  most  instructive 
publication  and  the  ten  packets  of  seeds,  as  described  above.  Satis- 
fatrtion   Kuaranteed  or  money  refunded.    Address 

FARM  &  HOME,    15  D    Worthlnston  St.,  SprinsfScId,  Mass. 


'ordinary  aviation,  saying:  "What's  a 
falling  a  few  hundred  feet  to  being  tossed 
11])  some  forty  feet  or  more  in  the  air  and 
being  caught  when  you  come  down  on  the 
end  of  a  monster  whale's  tail,  which  again 
threw  you  and  ^-our  shipmates  back  up 
into  the  sky." 

The  Gayhead  was  off  Katiak  Island  when 
a  monster  whale  w-as  .sighted.  Captain 
Wing  ordered  out  four  boats  to  the  attack. 
They   surrounded   their  prey,   and   Second 

j  Mate  Thomas,  with  his  boat's  crew  of  five 
men,  began  to  close  in  upon  him.  Then, 
says  Mate  Baptist,  according  to  the 
Chicago   Tribune: 

Mate  Thomas,  he  goes  close  up  to  the  big 

I  fellow   to   fire  the   bomb   while   the  other 

I  boats  lay  off  to  wait  for  the  strike  that  was 

due.     All   this   time   old    Mr.    Whale   rolls 

lazily  on  the  sea  taking  things  easy;  as  we 

all  thought,  sleeping  and  dreaming. 

But  that  whale  was  a  most  lively  boy 
you  ever  see.  Mate  Thomas,  he  sneaks  up  \ 
kinder  slow,  so  as  not  to  scare  him.  All  of 
us  boys  counted  that  whale  as  easy  meat, 
but  we  had  another  think  a-coming;  we 
had.  They  were  gitting  ready  in  the  bow 
to  fire  the  harpoon.  When  whiz-z-z  goes 
the  big  bomb — plumb  to  the  core  of  that 
big  fellow. 

Before  you  say  scat,  Mr.  Whale  he  flies  up 
out  of  the  water,  quicker  than  you  could 
wink  an  eye.  An'  then  the  big  thing  hap- 
pened. Mate  Thomas'  boat  was  rocking  on 
the  surge  caused  by  the  monster's  lashing, 
when  suddenly  up  the  boat  goes  into  the  air, 
an'  we  thought  she'd  never  come  down 
again.  Then,  the  fellows  went  right  an' left, 
while  you  couldn't  see  much  that  looked 
like  the  boat.  Yes,  come  to  think  of  it, 
there  was  a  few  splinters  of  it  left. 

We  were  a  little  bit  scared  at  first,  for  the 
fellows  they  got  a  hard,  good  smash;  but 
when  we  hearn  them  yell  up  there  we 
knowed  they  were  all  right,  and  then  we  all 
laughed.  An'  when  they  laughed  the  old 
whale  he  catches  the  bunch  of  them  with  his 
tail  jes'  as  they  come  down.  Men  were 
scattered  in  every  direction.  But  after  a 
while  we  had  the  outfit  picked  up. 

Mr.  Whale,  he  kept  charging  around  an'  a 
lashing  of  his  tail  an'  spouting  like  all  mad. 
We  saw  lots  o'  blood  an'  knowed  he  was 
badly  hurt.  Finally,  he  made  a  grand 
rush,  leaving  great  streaks  o'  blood  behind 
him,  an'  dashed  out  for  the  open  sea, 
spouting  jest  like  fury.  That  was  the  last 
we  ever  see  o'  him.  Well,  we  woir  pretty 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  old  Gayhead  -without 
our  skins  being  broken,  tho  we  were  like 
chunks  o'  ice. 
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When  you  buy  hardy  perennials,  you 
want  the  choicest  varieties — our  new 
90-page  catalog  lists  a  thousand 
varieties,  all  in 

Strong  field-grown  plants; 

the  best  for  quick  results. 

Includes  the  choicest  hardy  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Rhododendrons,  Ever- 
green Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  and  tells 
how  to  insure  continuous  bloom  and 
varied  display. 

This  catalog  is  free.  Write  for  it 
today.  If  in  doubt  regarding  hardi- 
ness or  treatment  of  any  perennial,  or 
hardy  shrub,  etc.,  write  me  person- 
ally, and  get  the 
benefit  of  my  38 
years'  experience 
as  a  nurseryman, 
free. 
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Box  130.  Little  Silver,  li.  J. 


PLANT  EARLY 
REAP  EARLY 

The  importance  of  early  plant- 
ing can  be  hardly  over-estimated. 
It  means  early  bloom,  early  vege- 
tables. It  means  too  that  you 
begin  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  out- 
door gardening  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Full  realization  of 
the  garden's  possibilities  comes 
only  to   him    who    plants    early. 

February  is  the  month  in  which 
to  plant  early  greenhouse  and  hot- 
bed seeds  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Eastern  States.  This  means  your 
seed  orders  should  be  placed  now. 
It  means  too  that  in  order  to  insure 
the  best  results  orders  should  be 
placed  only  with  reliable  seedsmen. 

Read  the  announcements  of  high- 
grade  dealers  in  seeds  and  garden 
supplies  in  our  columns  this  week. 
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HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE.  M.D..  Stockholm 

A  Series  0/ Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  A pparatus 

CyCp  YHNF  '-^°  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
^*  ^"  *  "Hfc  pjg  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  value." — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — N^ew  Vork  Sun. 
J*riee,SO  cents  net . 

New  York,  1007-44.00  E.  Twenty.Tblrd  8t. 
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DISTURBING  A  TIGER'S  BATH. 

Mounted  on  elephants,  ;i  party  of  tiger- 
hunters  had  been  beating  the  Indian  jungle 
in  vain  for  hours.  Sviddenlj^  a  disturbance 
was  noted  among  the  elephants  which 
seemed  to  betoken  the  presence  of  a  tiger. 
One  of  the  party,  whose  story  is  quoted  by 
The  ^'outli's  Companion,  gave  certain 
orders  to  the  others  as  to  the  disposition  of 
their  elephants,  then  "ordered  his  mahout 
to  turn  into  the  thick  feathery  foliage  to  the 
left  in  search  of  a  pool  of  water  which  he 
remembered  to  be  there. ' '  He  tells  the  rest 
of  the  story  thus; 

There  was  a  slight  descent  to  a  long  but 
narrow  hollow  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
•wide.  This  was  filled  with  clear  water  for 
an  unknown  length. 

I  was  just  abotit  to  make  a  remark,  when, 
instead  of  speiking,  I  grasped  the  mahout 
by  the  head  as  I  leaned  over  the  howdah, 
and  by  this  signal  stopt  the  elephant. 

There  was  a  remarkable  sight.  About 
one  htmdred  and  twenty  yards  distant  on 
my  left  the  head  and  neck  of  a  large  tiger, 
clean  and  beautiful,  reposed  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  while  the  body  was  cool- 
ing, concealed  from  view.  Here  was  our 
friend  enjoying  his  quiet  bath,  while  we 
had  been  pounding  away  up  and  down  the 
jungles  which  we  had  left. 

"Fire  at  him,"  whispered  the  mahout, 
"or  you  will  lose  him!  He  will  see  us  and 
be  ofT." 

"Hold  you  tongue!"  I  answered.  "He 
can't  see  us,  for  the  sun  is  at  our  back  and 
is  shining  in  his  eyes.  See  how  green  they 
are." 

At  this  moment  the  tiger  quietly  rose  from 
his  bath,  and  sat  up  on  end,  like  a  dog.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sight.  His  head  was 
beautiful,  and  the  eyes  shone  like  two  green 
electric  lights  as  the  sun's  rays  reflected 
from  them ;  but  his  huge  body  was  dripping 
■with  muddy  water,  as  he  had  been  reclining 
upon  the  alluvial  bottom. 

For  quite  a  minute  the  tiger  sat  up  in  the 
same  position.  At  last,  as  if  satisfied  that 
he  was  in  safety  and  seclusion,  he  once  more 
lay  down  with  only  the  head  and  neck  ex- 
posed above  the  surface.  "Back  the  ele- 
phant gently,  but  do  not  turn  round," 
I  whispered.  Immediately  the  elephant 
backed  through  the  feathery  tamarisk 
without  the  slightest  sound,  and  we  found 
ourselves  outside  the  jungle.  We  could 
breathe  freely. 

"Go  on  now,  quite  gently,  till  I  press 
your  head;  then  turn  to  the  right,  descend- 
ing through  the  tamarisk  till  I  again  touch 
your  turban." 

I  counted  the  elephant's  jjaces  as  he 
moved  softly  parallel  with  the  jungle,  until 
I  felt  sure  of  my  distance.  A  slight  pres- 
sure upon  the  mahout's  head,  and  the  ele- 
phant turned  to  the  right.  The  waving 
plumes  of  the  dark-green  tamarisk  divided 
as  we  gently  moved  forward,  and  in  another 
moment  we  stopt.  There  was  the  tiger  in 
the  same  position,  exactly  facing  me,  but 
now  abotit  seventy-five  paces  distant. 

"Keep  the  elephant  quite  steady,"  I 
whispered ;  and,  sitting  down  upon  the  how- 
dah seat,  I  took  a  rest  with  the  rifle  upon 
the  front  bar  of  the  gun-rack.  A  piece  of 
tamarisk  kept  waving  in  the  wind  just  in 
front  of  the  rifle,  beyond  my  reach.  The 
mahout  leaned  forward  and  gently  bent  it 
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Spring   Frosts   won't   hurt   a   bit 

if  you  have  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  over  your 
early  vegetables. 

You  won't  have  to  w^tch  or  even   think  about 
changes  in  the  weather. 

You  won't  have  to  cover  or  uncover  frames  with 
mats  and  boards. 

Your  plants  will  be  absolutely  protected  in  the 
coldest  cold  snap. 

A  ^  inch  blanket  of  still  air  between  two  layers 
of  glass  keeps  out  the  cold — keeps  in   the   heat— lets   in    warm 
sunshine — gives  the  plants  all  the  light  and  heat  all  the  time — 
makes  them  hardier  and  earlier. 

Home  Grown  Table  Vegetables 

— six  weeks  ahead  of  the  season 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  start  beets,  cauliflower,  celery,  eggplants,  onions,  cabbages, 
peppers,  melons. 

Under  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash,  they  will  grow  so  much  better  than  under  ordinary  Sash 
that  you  can  plant  out  early  and  begin  gathering  while  they  are  still  a  luxury  and  command 
the  cream  of  the  market  prices. 

Used  by  hundreds  of  practical  gardeners  everywhere 

because  it  eliminates  drudgery — saves  work,  time,  disappointment — makes  plants  grow  faster, 
hardier — gives  more  profitable,  more  gratifying  results. 

By  ordering  Sunlight  .Sash  quickly,  you  will  avoid  the  risk  and  trouble  of  sudden  freezes — 
make  the  most  of  your  Spring's  work — have  earlier  vegetables  for  your  table  or  the  market. 

For  Quick  Shipment  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  in  the  corner.  We  will  send  you  our 
catalog  and  net  price-list,  from  which  you  can  easily  make  up  your  order,  and  we  will  ship 
you  immediately. 

Don't  delay.     Send  this  coupon,  or  drop  us  a  postal.     Act  A'OW! 


or  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


THE  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
950  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Send  catalog  to 

Name 

Address 

City St.xte 


The  Best  in  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  is  our  hobby. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  patrons  tell  us  that  we  know 
how  to  ride  the  hobby,  (irowing  e.xtra-fine  stuff  and 
supplying  it  to  ti|>top  trade,  as  we  do,  we  feel  that 
we  must  offer  our  products  through  a  book  quite 
some  out  of  the  ordmary.  So  we've  just  completed 
a  handsome  volume  printed  on  fine  paper  and  illus- 
trated with  cracker-jack  pictures. 

Peter's  Perennials 
and  Other  Plants" 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  the  elect  who 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  When  you 
write,  tell  us  if  our  landscape  department  can  be  of 
service  to  you.  We  make  a  specialty  of  planting 
plans  that  it  doesn't  bankrupt  one  to  follow. 

PETER'S  NURSERY  CO. 

713  Cumberland  Street  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Develop  your  "POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

The   man   who   can   speak   with   ease   and   confidcme   WINS.       He   can 
Close  a  Sale  Deliver  an  After  Dinner  Speech 

Address  a  Board  Meeting  Propose  a  Toast 

Make  a  Political  Speech  1  ell  a  Story  Lntertamingly 

Send  to-day  for  Grenville  Kleiser's  new  book,  "  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  POWER 
AND  PERSONALITY."    lamo,  cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $140. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,        ::        New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  literary  digest  whpn  writing  10  advertisers. 
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Sharpen  Your  Blades 

with  the 

Perfection  Automatic  Razor  Strop 

For  Safety  or  Ordinary  Blades 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  difference  in  the 
edge.  It's  easy  too.  Just  turn  the  crank — Every 
revolution  gives  six  complete  strappings.  It  is 
just  like  the  expert'' s  twist  of  the  -wrist — the  true 
principle  of  good  stropping.  It  makes  the  old 
blades  better  than  new  and  new  blades  better 
than  ever.  Write  for  free  trial  offer.  If  you 
desire,  send  name  of  your  dealer.  Name  style 
of  razor,  if  safety.  Satisfaction  positively 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Perfection  Razor  Strop  Company 

95  Dearborn  St.,  Room  48,  Chicago 

Pacific  Branch  Eastern  Branch 

Dyas-Cline  Company         Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  BIdg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  New  York  City 


French  —  German 
Spanish  —  Italian 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

Language 
Phone 
Method 

Combined  With 

THE  ROSENTHAL  COM- 
MON ISENSE  METHOD  of 
PRACTICAL    LINGUISTRY 

Von    lio:ii*   tlic   living 
'voice  «»l'ii  native  i»r«- 
fessor   pronounce  each  vvorrt  and  phrase.     A 

few  minutes'  daily  practice,  at  spare  moments,  gives 
thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  foreign 
language. 

Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials. 

THE  i,A\uirA«;i<:-PH«»\'io  method 

802  Hetrupolis  Hld^.         Itroadnay  and  16th  St.  Nen  York 


100,000  NOW  IN  USE 

LIGHTS  like  any  lamp  and  produces  a  gas  from 
the  wick,  the  gas  incandesces  on  the  mantle,  making 
a  steady,  brilliant,  penetrating  white  light  of  80 
candle  power.  No  odor.  Burns  1-3  the  oil  and  gives 
3  times  the  light  of  ordinary  lamp.  1-5  cost  of  gas, 
i-iocost  of  electricity.      Soon  pays  for  itself 

Complete  SAXONIA  BURNER,  CHIMNEY 
and   extra   strength   MANTLE,    express   paid    in 
U.  S.  to  you  for  $3.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
SEND  FOR  FEEE  BOOKLET 
AQE.WTS  WASTED.     Exclusive   Territory 

U.  S.  A.  UGHTING    CO. 
87  Taylor  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


down.  Now  all  was  clear.  The  tiger's  eyes 
were  like  green  glass.  The  elephant  for  a 
moment  stood  like  stone.  I  touched  the 
trigger. 

There  was  no  response  to  the  loud  report 
of  six  drams  of  powder  from  the  "five, 
seven,  seven"  rifle,  no  splash  in  the  un- 
broken surface  of  the  water.  The  tiger's 
head  was  still  there,  but  in  a  different  atti- 
tude one-half  below  the  surface,  and  only 
one  cheek  and  one  large  eye  still  glittering 
like  an  emerald  above. 

Upon  examination,  it  proved  that  there 
was  no  hole  whatever  in  that  tiger.  The 
bullet  having  entered  the  nostril,  broken 
the  neck,  and  run  along  the  body,  the 
animal  consequently  had  never  moved. 

This  tiger,  when  laid  out  straight,  but 
without  being  pulled  to  increase  its  length, 
measured  exactly  nine  feet  and  eight  inches 
from  nose  to  tail. 

CAPTAIN     OLSEN     OF    THE     "  DRAKE  " 

When  the  Bermudian  recently  came  into 
New  York  harbor  she  had  on  board  twenty- 
seven  shipwrecked  men  from  the  schooner 
Drake,  who  had  been  battered  about  by 
nor'westers  for  three  weeks,  until  only  con- 
stant work  at  the  pumps  kept  their  ship 
afloat,  and  only  the  courage  and  indom- 
itable will  of  their  captain  kept  them  from 
giving  up  hope.  When  an  Evening  Sun 
reporter  managed  to  find  Captain  Olsen, 
he  saw  "a  huge  man,  not  very  tall  but  of 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  chest,  his  head 
blond  with  the  drooping  mustache  of  the 
Norseman,  his  glance  mild  and  keen  by 
turns;  his  hands  enormous,  one  finger 
being  circled  by  a  plain  band  of  gold." 
But  no  details  of  the  "long  fight  against 
the  gale-swept  sea"  could  be  had  from  the 
Captain.  In  a  few  calm,  unperturbed 
words  he  told  the  story  of  the  Drake's  loss : 

We  took  three  gales  from  west-nor'- 
west.  .  .  .  She  began  to  leak  and  settled 
very  low  in  the  water.  The  men  were  at 
the  pumps  seven  days  and  suffered  greatly 
from  exposure.  The  lumber  kept  her  up. 
Food?  Well,  you  see  the  cabin  had  been 
flooded  and  the  grub  was  mostly  spoiled. 
The  water,  too,  was  brackish  and  made 
some  of  the  men  sick.  The  gales  battered 
us  altogether '  for  three  weeks,  and  things 
were  getting  pretty  bad  when  the  Indra- 
pura  picked  us  up  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

One  of  the  sailors,  however,  had  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  skipper  and  his  prowess : 

The  skipper?  Aye,  it  seemed  it  was  him 
held  the  ship,  up  as  well  as  the  lumber 
cargo.  He  was  among  us  all  the  time;  his 
hand  banging  a  fellow  on  the  back  made 
you  feel  as  if  there  was  some  hope  after 
all.  He  was  a  cool  one.  Them  gales  was 
hell,  sir;  but  he  never  seemed  to  lose  his 
head.  He'd  shout  encouragement  at  you 
when  the  biggest  waves  was  banging  her 
and  the  cabin  a-sloppin'  with  water. 

The  Drake  was  a  three-masted  schooner 
carrying  lumber  from  Jacksonville  to  New 
York.  After  having  twice  been  beaten 
off  shore  and  with  her  gear  strained  and 
sails  ripped  by  two  weeks  of  almost  con- 
tinuous gales  off  Hatteras,  she  fell  in  with 
"the  great  Christmas  gale,  a  fifty-  or  sixty- 
mile  wind,  throwing  sleet  and  hail  into  the 
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Be  sure  you  get  this  Box 

At  your  denl-rs  or  Hniiiple  difi'ct  ii|Mtii  rpct  ipt  of  pricf 

A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  519  Center  Ave..  Chicago 


KO  MKTAL 
CAN  TOUCH  YOU 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong  oils,  car- 
bolic or  other  irritating  disinfectants,  but  upon  the 
presence  of  Oxygen(peroxide) — Nature's  purifier. 
Ask  Vour  Dentist— he  linows 
OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS,  25  CENTS 
Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 


PERSONAL 


If  you  have  a  proper  regard  for 
your  pereonal  appearance  you 
should  wear  a  BKEATHE-RITE 
SHOULDER  BRACE.  It  wiH 
make  you  eit  and  walk  erect--- 
will  throw  your  eboulders  back 
and  your  cbeetout.  It  is  always 
comfortable.  The  added  energy 
from  your  deep  healthful  breath- 
ing will  lie  a  revelatioD  to  you. 

Send  One  Dollar,  $1,  TODAY, 
and  if  not  entirely  satisfied,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  A  bli'65- 
ing  for  growing  boys  and  girls. 

BREATHE-BITE  MF6.C0. 

Rooml04045  W.  a4th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Going  to  Build? 

■plND  out  about  tiles  before 
■*■  you  begin  to  build.  Tiles  are 
the  logical  treatment  for  porches, 
bath-rooms,  fireplaces,  kitchens 
and  laundries,  because  they  are 
sanitary,  durable  and  artistic. 
They  cost  less  than  you  think. 

Get  an  estimate  before  you 
decide. 

Four  books,  each  free,  to  home 
owners,  present  or  prospective : 

"  Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor  " 

"Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry" 

"Tiles  for  Fireplaces" 

"Tiles  for  the  Bathroom" 

Address  :  Tiling,  care  of  Literary  Digest,  44 
East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlijg  to  advertisers. 
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faces  of  the  navigators."     The  Sun  goes  on 
with  the  story: 

The  Drake  was  beaten  oflf  again.  The 
main  sail  double  reefed,  blew  into  ribbons; 
a  tremendous  wave  buried  her  forward, 
and  when  it  receded  the  jibboona  and  bow- 
sprit were  seon  to  be  cracked  off  close  to 
the  stem.  She  slewed  around,  helpless. 
The  bull-like  voice  of  the  .skipper  sounded 
through  the  tumult  directing  the  men  to 
cut  away  the  wreckage  and  to  prepare  a 
sea-anchor. 

Slowdy  she  fell  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea  and  rolled  heavily.  They  wondered 
why  the  masts  didn't  go  out  of  her.  Over 
the  gray,  tumbling  waste  the  storm  clouds 
scudded  low.  Suddenly  a  terrifying  cry 
went  through  the  little  company — "Four 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold! " 

"The  pumps,  all  hands!"  was  the  order, 
and  drenched,  half  frozen,  they  went  to 
work.  This  was  Christmas  Day.  Their 
dinner  was  soggy  biscuit  and  corned  beef. 
The  skipper  joked  them  grimly  about  it. 
Two  weeks  of  gales  had  not  impaired  his 
courage  in  the  slightest.  He  would  get 
them  safely  to  harbor  somehow.  Things 
looked  bad?  Well,  of  course;  all  in  a  life- 
time; sailors  must  take  things  as  they 
come. 

Two  days  of  drifting  passed;  still  the 
roaring  northwest  seas  bore  down  on 
them.  Three  days;  six  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold  and  still  gaining.  Olsen  still 
yelled  strident  orders  through  the  storm. 
He  was  everywhere.  He  saw  a  haggard 
group  working  at  the  pumps.  Sometimes 
he  lent  a  hand  when  one  of  them  fell  ex- 
hausted. His  eyes  still  gleamed  with  the 
light  of  battle. 

Forecastle  and  cabin  had  been  flooded. 
There  was  not  much  shelter  anywhere. 
Benumbed  with  exposure,  the  men  went 
sluggishly  about,  holding  on  dazedly  when 
a  big  wave  washed  the  vessel.  They  could 
not  keep  her  free.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
main  deck  was  about  flush  with  the  sea 
and  half  the  time  they  were  waist  deep 
in  water.  Drenched,  the  men  worked 
weakly  on. 

Still  the  gale  roared.  It  was  almost  un- 
believable, this  weather.  All  hands  suf- 
fered from  thirst,  as  the  drinking-water 
had  become  brackish.  Olsen  strode  the 
poop,  drenched  but  indomitable.  He 
smiled  grimly  when  the  mate  said  he 
thought  it  was  all  over.  He  yelled  heartily 
at  the  men  as  he  passed  sturdily  forward 
to  inspect  the  sea-anchor.  They  saw  him 
dimly,  a  heroic  figure,  and  the  weakest, 
coldest  one  of  them  still  saw  a  spark  of 
hope  as  the  skipper  passed. 

The  day  before  New  Year's — the  last 
day  of  the  year- — the  Drake  was  a  water- 
logged wreck,  awash  with  every  wave  and 
all  hands  were  huddled  on  the  poop.  She 
rojled  sullenly  between  the  seas.  Only 
one  mast  was  standing.  All  hands  held 
onto  the  lines  weakly,  hoj)elessly — all  but 
the  skipper,  who  could  still  move  actively 
about  with  some  agility. 

"In  the  path  of  ships,  in  the  path  of 
ships,"  he  kept  repeating,  gazing  with 
courageous  eyes  to  the  dull  and  empty 
horizon.  "We'll  be  picked  u}) — she  can't 
sink.      Hang  on! " 

The  salty  bi.scuits  were  sickening  the 
crowd.  One  now  tried  to  jumj)  into  the 
sea.  The  dim,  black  evening  came;  as 
usual  a  flare  was  burned.     Suddenly  Olsen 


Why   fine  business  stationery  costs  less 
when  produced  on  Construction   Bond 
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The  picture  tells  the  story.  Construction  Bond  is  packed  and  delivered  direct 
to  printers  and  lithographers,  o/i/y  in  500  lb.  case  lots.  Other  fine  bond  papers  are 
sold  thru  jobbers  many  quantity;  500  lbs.  is  frequently  delivered  (in  20  lb.  packages) 
to  as  many  as  25  different  printers. 

Certainly  it  costs  10  times  as  much  to  ^^.ck.  and  distribute  500  lbs.  dimon'^  25 printers, 
as  to  deliver  the  whole  quantity  to  only  one.  Look  at  the  picture  and  compare  the 
labor  involved.      Certainly  the  jobber  makes  2i  profit,  also. 

These  expenses  and  profits  are  necessarily  added  to  the  price  you  pay  for  finished 
stationery  —  unless  you  order  it  on  Construction  Bond.  Then  you  will  secure 
impressive  stationery — on  a  paper  possessing  unusual  strength,  bone  and  character — 
at  a  price  that  makes  it  usable  in  quantities.      Yes,  with  envelopes  to  match,  too. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead  for  our  hand- 
some/r^^  portfolio  of  25  Specimen  Letterheads  on 
Construction  Bond,  and  names  of  printers  and 
lithographers  in  your  vicinity  who  can  supply  it. 
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W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.,  306  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago      BOND 


$650  A.  B.  C.  Automobile  $650 

The  biggest  Auto- 
mobile bargain  in 
America.  2  or  4 
Cylinder  Surreys, 
Runabouts  ana 
Delivery  Wagons 
18or30H.P..  Solid 
or  Pneumatic 
Tires.  Write  for 
FREE  Oatalogue. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  3911  Morgan,  St.  Lonii 


(iul^fkmui^  REDUCES 
40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  U^ 

So  confident  am  I  that  simply  wearing  it  will 
permanently  remove  all  superfluous  flesn  that  I 
mail  it  free,  without  deoosit.  When  you  see  your 
shapeliness  speedily  returning  I  Ijnowjrou  will 
buy  it.  Try  It  at  ray  expense.  Write  to-day. 
none  DIIDUC  I>ept.  S04  No.  ISOO 
rnUrtDUKIlO  Broadway,  New  York 
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STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
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FLY  WHEEL 


OF   NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  policies 
covering  25,000  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to 
determine  what  industrial  accidents  are  preventable.  From 
such  data  and  from  data  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  be- 
lieve that  fully  sixty  per  cent,  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet 
of  200  pages  prepared  by  us. 

A  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  has  been  exhausted. 
A  copy  has  been  sent  without  charge  to  each  of  the  Company's 
industrial  policy-holders.  A  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand 
copies  is  now  in  press. 

The  price  to  the  public  is  nominal — twenty-five  cents.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
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Is  Best  Promoted  by 

CUIICURA 

Soap  and  Ointmeni 

The  constant  use  of  Cuti- 
cura  Soap,  assisted  when 
necessary  by  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment, not  only  preserves, 
purifies  and  beautifies  the 
skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands 
of  infants,  children  and 
adults,  but  tends  to  prevent 
clogging  of  the  pores,  the 
common  cause  of  pimpfes, 
blackheads,  inflammation, 
irritation,  redness  and  rough- 
ness, and  other  unsightly 
and  annoying  conditions. 

Depots:  London.  27.  Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris.  10, 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'AntIn;  Australia,  R.  Towns  A 
Co..  Sydney;  India.  B.  K.  Paul.  Calcutta;  China, 
Hon?  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Japan.  Z.  P.  Maruya.  Ltd.. 
Toklo;  So.  Africa.  Lennon.  Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
U.S.A..  Potter  DruK  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston. 

iWPost-free.  32-paee  Cuticura  Book,  an  Author- 
njr  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


Learn  How 

fo  Ride 
Horseback 


I  guarantee  to  teach  any  man.  woinaii  or  child 
to  become  an  expert  rider  by  my  dircrt,  simple 
correspondence  instruction.  Learn  to  ride  cor- 
rectly as  well  ns  train  horses  forthe  Maildle;  teach 
your  horse  fancy  gaits  and  tricks.  Many  secrets 
never  before  disclosed.  Twenty  years'  experience. 
Hundreds  of  successful  students. 

Write  today  for  handsome  prospectus,  "Riding 
and  Training  the  Saddle  Horse."  Free  on  request. 
Prof.  Jeut  Beery,  409  Academy  St.,  Pleaiant  Hill,  Obio 


uttered  a  sharp,  surprized  shout  which  i 
scared  the  others  at  first  and  then  filled 
them  with  hope.  Lights  to  the  north- 
ward. It  was  a  steamship.  They  could 
see  a  black  bank  of  smoke.  A  rocket  shot 
aloft;  they  were  seen. 

Soon  they  were  in  hospitable  hands 
aboard  the  Indrapura.  Olsen  climbed  the 
sea-ladder  unassisted  after  handing  his  in- 
struments up.  He  was  the  last  to  board 
the  British  vessel.  His  big  hand  closed 
thankfully  over  that  of  the  English  skipper 
who  stood  at  the  gangway.  Then  he  asked 
quietly  that  the  men  be  fed  and  warmed. 
They  had  not  had  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  for  three  weeks,  he  explained. 


TWO  CHICAGO  "  BEST  SELLERS  " 

Whatever  its  other  claims  to  fame  as  a 
literary  center,  Chicago  may  boast  of  being 
the  home  of  two  of  the  most  popular  Ameri- 
can women  novelists.  Myrtle  Reed,  ac- 
cording to  a  bookseller  quoted  by  a  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  the  "  '  best  seller ' 
among  women  writers  in  the  country," 
while  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Burnham  is  the 
favorite  woman  novelist  of  the  readers  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library.  To  quote 
from  The  Tribimc: 

Between  the  characters  and  careers  of 
these  two  brilliant  romancists  interesting 
points  of  correspondence  and  resemblance 
may  be  traced. 

Each,  for  instance,  is  a  steady  and  regu- 
lar worker,  pinning  her  literary  and  pro- 
ductive faith  to  a  certain  period  of  good, 
steady,  unremitting  toil.  Mrs.  Burnham 
writes  only  in  the  winter,  but  every  day 
from  early  autumn  until  late  spring  she  sits 
at  her  desk  for  threeuninterrupted morning 
hours. 

"  I  have  fotxnd  that  I  can  work  just  that 
length  of  time  with  good  results,"  she 
explains.  "After  that  the  virtue  seems  to 
have  gone  out  of  me,  and  it  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  sit  and  strive  longer.  Bftt  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  effectiveness  of  regular 
effort,  and  I  never  curtail  my  daily  'stint' 
of  work." 

Mrs.  McCullough — Myrtle  Reed  in  private 
life  is  Mrs.  James  Sidney  McCullough — also 
works  steadily,  tho  in  different  manner. 
February  and  March  of  each  year  are  de- 
voted to  the  composition  of  the  Reed  annual 
novel,  other  distinct  and  well-recognized 
periods  being  sacred  to  vacation  jaunts, 
magazine  and  other  writing — Mrs.  McCul- 
lough also  is  a  poet,  and  turns  out  no  small 
amount  of  good  miscellaneous  literary 
work — and  the  unique  and  jolly  social  enter- 
tainments of  which  the  clever  mistress  of 
Paradise  Flat  and  her  friends  are  so  fond. 


You  need  never  carry  another  pail  of  water  or  even  go 
out  of  the  house  on  stormy  days.  Put  running  water 
in  your  home — in  the  kitchen — bathroom— toilet — and 
have  an  adequate  supply  in  the  bam  for  watering  stock 
— washing  carriages,  harness— tor  the  lavra,  garden — 
or  for  protection  against  fire — besides.    A 

makes  this  possible.  It  eliminates  the  unsightly  elevated 
water  tank  that  freezes  in  Winter— or  dries  out  in  Summer. 
The  compressed  air  in  a  l.©a<f«rSteel  tank  does  all  the  work: 
in  your  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  it  cannot  b-eeze.  and 
it  solves  the  water  problem  forever.  A  complete  system  cost* 
t48  00  upwards  and  you  can  install  it  yourself,   if  jou  like. 

Booklet  and  Catalogue  Free— simpi;  sond  a  post  card 

request    today   aod    the    booklet. 
"How  I  Solved  the  Water  Supply 
Problem,"  aud  oomplete  catalogue 
iriU  oome  by  return  mail. 

Leader  Iron  Works 

3801  lasper  Street 

Decatur,  111. 

Rooinl538  15  William    St. 

Hew  York  City 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat  OB. 


Half  the  money 
bpent  for  chim- 
neys would  be 
saved  if  every- 
body bought 
Macbeth  "Pearl 
Gla.ss "  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because  Mac- 
beth   lamp-chim- 
neys never  break 
from  heat — they 
will  melt  first. 
Then  they're  handsome — clear 
— crystalline — and  give  a  lamp 
a  well-bred  look. 

Unless  my  name  is  on  a  lamp- 
chimney  it  is  not  a  JVIacbeth. 

I  have  a  book  which  tells  which  chimney  to  eot 
for  any  burner  made.     It  is  free.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

''Bonnie  Boy"  and  a 
Beautiful  Cart 

Fifty    iitylisli    desigms   of   Children'* 
Carts    to    clitiose    from  in  our  famous 
ToiiJ     Pony     E.ine.     Carts   posi- 
tivoly    cannot    tip    over         Thorough- 
bred Slietland.  city  broken,  gentle  and 
p.-rfeotly  safe,   conies  with  the  cart. 
-       We    furnish   outfit    complete — pony, 
3     harness  .-ind  cart. 
Write  to-day  for  illustrated  Catalog  "  H,"   sliowing  entire  line. 
The  Hieblgan  Buggy  Co.  176  OfHrt*  Ituilding,  Kalamazoo,  Hkh. 


SirXilyXilli  OU*JJilx    UxUXjXv  achromatic  t£1.£scop£,  wit 


ACHROMATIC  TE1.E8COPE,  WITH  t^OLAR  £T£.Pl£CM 


FACETQ  FACE  WITH  THE  SUN! 


See  the  Spots 
on  the  Sun. 


KEEDEO  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH.  BY  MAIL  INSURED,  »1.20 


P08ITIVE1.T  such  a  good  telescope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  mMe  by  one  of  tho 
larifest  manuf^turers  at  Europe,  measure  closed  12  incnes  ar.rt  oi.en  over  ^>4  feet  in  h  sections.  Thev  are  BRASS  BOUND. 
BliASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  eachendtoexolude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWEKF  LI- I.ENSES.ScientiflcailvCTminrtaTirtadiiistprt 
GUAKANIEED  BY  THE  MAKER  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  have  beeli^sX  from  sslw  to  W 
in  the  countiT,  or  atsea-Hide  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without 
one.  01lJI.CT8MrLE8  AH  All  are  broueht  to  view  with  a8tonishlnffclearness.Sentby  express  for  8lsafelvpacke(i;it  by 
jailineured^S1.20.OurnewcataIog:ueof  Watches,  ere  .sent  with  each  ordpr.  This  is  a  (rrand  offer  and  vousboiild  notmisslt 
WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  A8  REPRESENTED  or  money  retunfed^"wHAT  A  TOURIST  S^fst 
New  Yoke,  Nov.  *,  19a5.  Messrs.  Kirtland  Bros.  &  Co.  Gentlemen  :  I  had  with  me  on  my  recent  Kuropean  trip  one  of 
your  Excelsior  Solair  Telescopes,  with  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  At  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
It  waa  almost  80  per  cent  concealed.  Your  Solar  eye-piece  is  a  great  thinp.  Its  value  to  me  on  this  occasion  was  maur 
Omei  greater  than  the  entire  outlay  for  the  TelescgD©.    YouiB  truly,    L  S.HENRY 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  «&  CO.,  DEFT.     l.  D.      90  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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During  this  "sacred  time  spot" — in 
"February  and  March,  usually,"  so  runs 
one  of  the  most  important  "rules  and  regu- 
lations" of  the  quaint  little  "Explanation 
Book"  recently  issued,  in  company  with  a 
genuine  "meal  ticket,"  to  certain  intimate 
and  admiring  friends  of  the  Paradise  Flat 
"Close  Corporation  Limited,"  that  has 
"happiness"  for  object  and  "faith,  hope, 
and  charity"  for  assets — "the  manager 
(Mrs.  McCuUough)  is  in  her  shell  organizing 
a  literary  production,  and  is  inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  patron  saint  (her  ptiblisher) ,  the 
president  (Mr.  McCuUough),  the  priceless 
jewel  (the  maid,  gravely  described  as  'prob- 
ably peripatetic'),  and  a  badly  frightened 
stenographer.  She  is  also  too  cross  to  be 
desirable  socially.  Those  desiring  corrobo- 
ration may  inquire  of  the  president.  Those 
who  love  the  manager,  or  themselves,  will 
let  her  alone  during  these  eight  weeks." 

One  of  Mrs.  McCuUough's  latest  novels, 
by  the  way,  was  thus  early  introduced  to 
the  writer's  particular  cronies: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sidney  McCuUough 

Take  Pleasure  in  Announcing  the 

Birth  of  a  New  Book  at  Their  Residence 

2281   Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Saturday,  March  the  Fourteenth,  MCMVIII 

Mother  and  Child  both  doing  well. 
At  Home  to  Friends  after  April  the  Second. 

— Flower  of  the  Dusk. 

M>Ttle  Reed's  father,  Hiram  V.  Reed  of 
Chicago,  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
future  Uterary  fame  and  proclivities  of  his 
daughter,  then  a  tiny,  laughing  infant. 
The  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  an 
Oriental  scholar  whose  translations  of 
ancient  Hindu  writings  have  won  honors 
from  Oxford  University  and  commenda- 
tory letters  from  Max  MuUer,  Sir  WiUiam 
Crookes,  and  other  noted  students,  was  a 
growing  literary  light  even  in  those  days. 
Mr.  Reed,  then  a  clergyman,  regarded  the 
baby  girl  with  lovingly  critical  eyes. 

"She  looks  like  her  mother,"  he  said. 
"  She  will  be  literary  herself  and  clever. 
We  will  give  her  but  one  name — Myrtle. 
That,  joined  to  her  family  name,  will  make 
a  good  printed  signature,  not  too  long  even 
when  a  married  name  is  added.  For," 
with  a  flash  of  prescient  intuition,  "she'll 
be  sure  to  marry  happily  and  young." 

Mrs.  McCuUough's  father  still  is,  next  to 
her  husband,  her  dearest  friend  and  critic, 
"keeper  of  the  aquarium,  angling  superin- 
tendent, and  president  of  the  Paradise  Flat 
fish  commission,"  with  whom  the  popular 
and  nature-loving  "novelist  of  sentiment" 
goes  fishing  yearly.  And  most  of  Mr. 
Reed's  tender  and  early  predictions  con- 
cerning his  cherished  daughter  have  "come  j 
true."  Literary  .success  came  bright  and  \ 
early.  The  Reed-McCuUough  wedding, 
happy  culmination  of  a  long  and  blissful 
romance,  is  circumstantially  described,  tho 
in  modestly  veiled  manner,  in  "Flower  of 
the  Dusk." 


Most  Exquisite 
Of  all  Dainty 
Wall  Fabrics 


Art  Ko-Na 


A  new  and  exclusive  Wiggin  "Fab-Rik-O-Na"  line  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  wall 
covering.  Novelty  of  texture,  beauty,  richness  and  durability  are  attractively  combined  in 
"Art  Ko-Na."  It  at  once  appeals  to  highest  artistic  sense  in  home  making.  Wide  variety 
of  tones  and  shades  afford  unique  combinations.  Colors  are  not  affected  bv  the  sun.  Art  Ko-Na 
is  readily  applied  and  may  be  cleaned  with  damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Send  to-day  for  samples. 

WOVEN  WALL 
COVERINGS 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Pat.  Off.  inCl.  J->rit.) 


(  Trade  Mark  Xegtslered— 

are  the  best  made.  They 
include,  besides  Art  Ko- 
Na,  high-grade  plain  and 
dyed  Tapestry  Burlaps, 
Kord  Ko-Na,  Canvases 
and  other  fabric  hang- 
ings. A  great  variety  of 
special  surface  effects  in 
a  wide  range  of  tones 
and  colors. 

B1  stamped  "Fab- 

urlaps  Rik-O-Na"  are 
the  highest  quality  made. 
The  trade-mark  is  a  guaran- 
tee and  appears  on  the  back 
of  every  yard.  Donotaccept 
imitations,  as  they  cannot 
give  lasting  results. 

H.  B.  WIGGINS  SONS  CO..  218  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield.  N.J. 

fab-Rik-0-Na  Wall  Coverings  are  recommendedandsotd  by  all  firs  f-ctass  decorators. 
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FARM   MORTGAGED 

70^  The  South  is  the  next  West.  Life  experi- 
*  A/  ence  making  loans  on  South  Georgia's  ricnest 
lands.  I  never  make  a  loan  if  I  cannot  make  a  good  one. 
Every  client  protected  until  principal  returned  in  full. 
Booklet  Georgia's  Wealth  explams.    banking  references. 

HAMILTON  BURCH,  Att'y       Box  8,  McRAE,  GA. 


AN    AMERICAN     JAILED    IN     MEXICO 

The  impri.sfjnment  of  an  American  citi- 
zen in  a  Mexican  jail  for  five  months,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  offense  than  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  strikes 
the  Toledo  Blade  as  simply  another  in- 
stance of  Mexican  "  AmericaniphoVjia." 
Mr.  James  A.  Cook,  formerly  a  conductor 


for  Whooping 
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Vaiixirizpd  tr«'.«ii>lon<>  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Whooping  Cough.  Kver  dreaded  Croup  cannot  exist 
where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directl>  on  the  nose  and  throat,  making 
breathing  eus.\  in  the  case  of  colds;  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  tho  cough. 

Cresolenp  is  a  powerful  germicide,  acting  both  as 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

CresoIen<''«9  l>est  recommendation  ia  its  30  years 
of  auciessful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Senil  Postal  for  Desoript ire  Booklet. 
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throat,  of  your  druggist  or  from  us,    1  Oc 
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A  Sour  Mouth 

is  an  unclean  mouth.  A  sweet  mouth  is  a  clean 
mouth.  Sourness  is  caused  by  germs  which  live 
upon  starch  and  sugar  and  turn  them  into  Lactic 
Acid,  which  eats  the  lime  of  the  teeth  and 
causes  decay. 

To  keep  the  mouth  aseptically  and  hygienically 
clean,  and  to  prevent  decay,  you  should  brush 
your  teeth  twice  a  day  with 

Dr.  Sheffield's 

Creme 

Dentifrice 
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CUMEi 
I>EifRlCi 


Since  1850,  the  best 
known  dental  cream 
on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  So  deli- 
cious is  its  flavor  and 
so  satisfying  are  its 
results,  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  have 
used  it  constantly 
since  first  introduced. 
Sold  everywhere.  Ever\ 
packnyecontiiinsthe  new 
attachable    Economy    Kejr. 

TRIAL  TUBE 
FREE 


Tbe  Sheffield  Dentifrice  Co. 

BOX  13,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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75,00p,000"O.K" 
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convince      YOU      of     their 

[SUPERIORITY. 

They  Add  TONE  to  Your 

'  Stationery  in  the  Office,  Bank, 

^'l^t^/ZJUSB^^^^ft       School  or  Home. 

Easily  put  on  or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and  6n- 
ger.     Can  be  used  repeat- 
edly and  "always  work. ' 
I  Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  1 00. 
I  Handsome.Compact.Strong.  No  Slipping,  Never! 
All  stationers    Send  10c  for  sample  boz  of  50. 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  NC  IB 


on  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  has 
been  imprisoned  in  the  State  penitentiary 
at  Guadalajara  since  August  28.  In  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
urge  upon  their  representatives  the  need 
for  immediate  action  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  Mr.  Cook's  behalf,  the  Guad- 
alajara Division  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  of  America  tells  his  story  thus : 

Mr.  Cook  has  committed  no  crime.  His 
incarceration  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
Mexican  brakemen  robbed  freight  trains 
of  which  he  was  in  charge. 

The  railroad  ofificials  do  not  connect  him 
in  any  way  with  the  robberies.  The  Mexi- 
can brakemen  who  committed  the  robber- 
ies have  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  thefts.  The  charge  on  which  he  is 
held   is    "contributory   negligence." 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  at 
the  time  the  robberies  were  committed  Mr. 
Cook  was  in  the  caboose  of  his  train  pre- 
paring his  reports  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  railroad  company.  It 
has  been  also  conclusively  shown  that  one 
of  the  brakemen  was  stationed  on  the  roof 
of  the  caboose  to  signal  any  movement  of 
the  conductor  to  his  companions  actually 
engaged  in  the  robbery.  The  thefts  were 
effected  by  the  removal  of  bolts  from  the 
bottom  of  the  side  door  of  the  car,  the 
freight  being  thrown  out  while  the  train 
was  in  motion.  The  door  seals  were  not 
disturbed,  and  thereftjre  no  evidence  of 
the  robberies  was  visible  when  the  train 
was  examined  at  the  terminal. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
release  of  Mr.  Cook  on  bail,  but  the  Mex- 
ican judge  in  charge  of  the  case  has  flatly 
refused  to  accept  bond.  However,  three 
local  merchants, — two  Frenchmen  and  a 
Spaniard — who  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  conducting  a  "fence,"  and  in 
whose  possession  goods  stolen  from  Con- 
ductor Cook's  train  were  fcjund,  have  been 
admitted  to  bail  and  are  again  in  charge 
of  their  establishme.its  here. 

A  few  hours  after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Cook 
the  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Magill,  American  Con- 
sul at  Guadalajara,  was  notified  of  the 
occurrence.  On  the  day  following  two 
members  of  Guadalajara  Division  540, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  went  to 
Mexico  City  and  personally  notified  the 
Hon.  David  E.  Thompson,  American  Am- 
bassador, now  retired.  Consul  Magill  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Conductor  Cook,  but  so  far  he  has  been 
unable  to  secure  his  release  on  bond,  much 
less  the  dismissal  of  the  case  against  him. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  only  ac- 
tion taken  by  Ambassador  Thompson  was 
the  dictation  of  a  letter  that  has,  by  rea- 
son of  its  erroneous  statements,  preju- 
diced the  case  of  Conductor  Cook  with  the 
State  Department  at  Washington 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the 
State  Department  believes  the  Mexican 
court  is  still  acting  within  its  legal  rights. 
If  a  Mexican  court  has  the  legal  right  to 
imprison  an  American  citizen,  against 
whom  no  accusation  of  crime  has  been 
made,  and  hold  him  in  a  penitentiary  in- 
definitely, then  each  one  of  the  35,000 
Americans  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  in 
danger  of  being  unjustly  jailed. 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  facts  in  the 
Cook  case  are  these:  An  American  citizen, 
industrious  and  law-abiding,  innocent  of 
any    crime,    is    being    held    in    a    Mexican 


Peter  MoLLER's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  just  pure  cod    liver  oil- 
free    from  disguise,  because 
none  is   needed.     It  is   the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in 
cod  liver  oil  that  makes  it 
offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The    purity  of   Moller's    Oil 
makes  it 

Free  from  Taste 
or  Odor 

It  is  this  purity  that  makes 
Moller's  Oil  so  digestible 
and  without  that  nause-  < 
0U8  "repeat." 
The  senuine  is  sold  ONLT 
in  flat,  oval  bottles,  im-  *= 
ported  from  Norway  bear- 
ing the  name  of 


SANFORD  $t 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

USES  ANY  STEEL  PEN 

A  remarkable  improvement.  Pat.  Feb  25,08 
Made  of  best  hard  rubber,  in  3  styles, 
chased,  plain  barrel  and  shorthand  size — 
6  1-2  in.  long.  Gives  a  smooth,  steady  flow 
Don't  leak  or  drop  ink.  Pens  easily  changed 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Mail  us  one  of  your  favorite  steel  pens 
with  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
Sanford  Fountain  Pen  postpaid.  Try  it 
lU  days— test  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and 
we  will  promptly  return  your  money. 
POCKET  CLIP.  10c. 

SAMFORD  Manifolding!  Pencil 

Invaluable  in  banks  and  offices,  forex- 
pressmen,  railway,  mail  and  shipping 
clerks,  stenographers,  book-keepers,  etc. 
Makes  s  clear,  legible  carbon.  Cannot 
soil  fingers  or  clothes.  Made  of  hard 
rubber,  absolutely  dust  proof— uses  either 
inilelible  or  black  leads.  Pencil  and  set  of 
4  leads  Kent  post-i)aid  on  receipt    of  60c. 

Bie  sellers  for  Agents.     Booklet  free. 

THE  SAMFORD  PEN  CO.,  Inc. 

676  E.  105th  St     CLEVELAND.  0..  U.  S.  A. 


WESHIPo-lPPROVU 

■aithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepAy  the  freiKOt 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  pr\i:ts  and  marvelous  offtrM 
OD  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ilC°,[^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prut 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  itionderful proposition  on  firft 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  mt'kTn^^l 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coast«r-Brak«rearwhe«la, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  c-r  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«ot.A.i;4,       CHICAGO 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other   devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  best  thing  in  iii.ls  to 
hearing.  No  cumbersome 
wires;  no  battery.  A  small 
compact  instrument  held 
:ii;ain8t  the  ear,  not  in- 
serted. Eeproduces  iKitoral 
voice  tones  very  effectively: 
no  "buzzing."  Manuf.ictured 
in  our  surgical  instrument 
department.  Our  TRIAL 
offer  and  testimonials  will 
interest  you.  ^ 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated        >Q 
booklet  B.  -^L^ 


Optician 

HannfaetDrer  of  Sorsieal  InKtrniiienti  and   EI»«trieBl   App1ian««i 
I04  H  East  a.td  Street,  Xew  Vork 
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prison  because  of  the  action  of  Mexican 
thieves.  His  release  on  bond  has  been  de- 
nied, but  the  accompHces  of  the  thieves 
have  been  given  their  freedom.  Abso- 
lutely no  satisfaction  is  obtainable  from 
the  Mexican  court  in  charge  of  the  case. 

The  imprisonment  of  James  A.  Cook  is 
a  crving  shame.  A  Mexican  court  is  being 
allowed  to  burlesque  the  vaunted  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  by  the  United 
States  Government. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Among  Neighbors. — "Well,  how  true  it 
is,'"  sighs  the  visitor,  "that  one-half  the 
world  doesn't  know  how  the  other  half 
lives. 

"That  may  be  true  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral," replied  the  native.  "But  it  doesn't 
apply  to  this  town." — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 


Overworking  the  Meter. — Mother — 
"Come,  William,  quick,  Minna  has  tried  to 
kill  herself  by  inhaling  gas!" 

Father — "Good  Heavens!  Think  what 
the  gas  bill  will  be  this  month!" — Meggen- 
darfer  Blaetter. 


Not  Running. — When  Senator  Vance  w-as 
running  for  Congress,  he  called  on  an  old 
negro,  who  had  in  early  life  served  the  Vance 
family.  Asked  after  his  health,  the  negro 
replied,  "Mighty  po'ly  in  this  worl',  but  it's 
all  right  over  yander."  "Do  you  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  election?"  a.sked  Vance 
with  great  solemnity?  "  It's  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,"  answered  the  old  man.  "Uncle 
Ephraim,  do  you  think  I've  been  elected?" 
asked  Vance  again.  "Massa  Zeb,  I'd  a 
leetle  ruther  you  wouldn't  draw  that  ques- 
tion. I'm  too  near  de  grabe  to  tell  a  lie, 
but  de  fac'  am,  I  neber  yet  knowed  nor  hear 
tell  of  no  man  bein'  elected  what  won't  a 
candidate.' ' — Christian  Register. 


The  First  Garden. — "And  how  are  the 
tomatoes  coming  on?"  asked  Mr.  Young- 
husband  of  his  little  wife. 

"Well,  dear,"  began  the  lady,  nervously, 
"I'm  rather  afraid  we  shall  have  to  buy 
tliem  after  all." 

Mr.  Younghusband  frowned. 

"But,  my  dear  Maria,"  he  expostulated, 
"  I  distinctly  understood  from  you  a  couple 
of  months  or  so  ago  that  you  had  planted  a 
whole  row ! ' ' 

"That's  quite  right,  dear,"  explained 
Maria,  "but  I've  just  remembered  that  I 
forgot  to  open  the  tins!  " — Answers. 


Not  Particular. — "What  kind  of  a  man 
would  you  like  for  a  husband  ? ' ' 

"O,  either  a  bachelor  or  a  widower.  I'm 
not  partic-ular  which . ' ' — Universalist  Leader. 


Quality,  Not  Quantity. — "It's  such  a 
small  chunk  of  ice  you  give  me  for  fifty 
pounds,"  complained  the  housewife. 

"But  notice,  ma'am,  the  firm  and  ex- 
cellent quality  of  it,"  said  the  iceman. 
"In  buying  ice  your  motto  should  be  'Not 
how  much,  btit  how  good.'"- — Chicago 
Tribune. 


The  Compliment  Feminine. — "Do  you  like 
my  new  hat?"  asked  Mrs.  Brooke. 

"Yes,"  repHed  Mrs.  Lynn.  "I  had  one 
just  like  it  when  they  were  in  style." — Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 


Sister    Bess 
make  good 


EVEN 
can 
desserts — custards, 

creams,  puddings — if  she    ^ 
goes  by  the  book  and  uses  /■/ 


Kingsford' 


s  uorn 


Q  Successful  housewives  from  nearly 

every  State  in  the  Union  tell  us  how 

they  use  Kingsford's  to  improve  their 

cooking. 

Q  You'll  find  the   recipes  in 

our   remarkable   little  Cook 

book  A.  A.— "What  a  Cook 

Ought  to  Know  about  Com 

Starch"  with  168  of  the  best 

recipes  you  ever  tried,  r^ 

^  Mail  a  post  card  today.    ', 

q  We'll  send  the  book  free. 


mi 


i/A 


\ 


T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
NATIONAL  STARCH  CO.,  Succeuori 


RUNNING  WATER 

When  and  Where  Yoo  Want  It 

Pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring.  No  eipense  tor  power,  no 
trouble,  no  repairs.  Entire  aatisfac- 
tion  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  D»J^  RAM 

Thoasands   Used 
Highly  Endorsed 
Low  in  cost,  hi,<h  in 
efficiency.   Pumps  day 
_     and  night  automatic- 
ally in  any  quantity  to  any  height. 

An  Economical  and  Reliable  Piiinpinf;-  Plant 

for  your  country  home,  dairy,  carriage  house,  gardrn  or  lawn. 
When  once  installed,  expense  ends.  It  runs  continuuusly 
without  cost,  without  attention,  without  repairs.  Saves  you 
time,  worry  and  money.  Book  of  important  information 
and  helpful  sntr^'estions /r<*f .     Write  us. 

Power  Specialty  Company,    2140  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York  . 


SyilNVESTMENTSie 


References  as  to  the  stability  of  our  First  Farm 
.Mortgages  are  gladly  furnished.  Secured  by  pro- 
ductive farm  land  and  yielding  5y,%  and  6i  per 
annum.    Current  list  and  booklet  "  A  "  free. 

E.  J.  LANDER    &   CO..   Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  flfl 

**"  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT.    COPPER    PLATE  l»UU 

TME  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR   YOUR   MONEV   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


912CHESTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


No^Discontented  Servants  Where 
This  Motor  Washer  Helps! 

"Servant  troubles"  are  abolished  by  the  1900  Motor  Washer.  ^ 
It    does   both   washing   and   wringing  with  a  speed  and  success 
almost  startling.    Removes,  at  one  sweep,  all  objections  of  "help" 
to  doing  the  heaviest  washings.     And,  in  large  establishments, 
saves  the  hire  of  one  or  more  laundry  maids. 


Quick  and 
Easy  Wringinr 


iT^ 


Washes  aTubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Wrings  Clothes  "on  the  Double-Quick!" 

We  have  harnessed  the  world's  best  Washer  and  Wringer 
to  a  powerful,  durable  MOTOH.  It  hamiles  whatever 
conies,  from  heavv  blankets  and  rues  to  finest  laces  and 
lingerie.  Works  on  scientific  principles.  Takes  out  all 
the  dirt  without  injurinc  fabrics  or  loosening  buttons. 
When  the  washing  is  done  the  click  of  a  lever  starts  the 

'  1900  Motor  Washer 


Electric  Washer 
at  Work 


(Electric  or  Water  Motor) 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  and  Wringer,  equipped  with  either 
electric  motor  or  water  motor  as  desired.  Simple,  compact,  complete— ready  for  use. 

2  Cents  a  Week  Pays  for  Power  witii  a*flne  Mo'tor  ami^Aexilde 

cord  for  attachment  to  an  ordinary  electric  light  socket.  The  Water  Power  outfit 
is  supplied  with  a  powerful  Water  Motor  for  attachment  to  on  ordinary  water 
faucet.     The  cost  for  power  is  the  merest  trifle. 

May  We  Send  You  a  Motor  Washer  on  Free  Trial? 

We  let  our  Washers  speak  for  tlieniselvcH 

by  doing  the  family  washint  and  wrinuinu  for 

a    month,   at    our    own    expense.     An   actual 

demonstration,  riuht  in  your  laundry,  with 
mistress  and  servants  lookine  on.  will  prove  that  wo  have  solved  the  perplex- 
ing  problem  of  washday.     Tlio  test   places  you  under  no  oblication  to  buy. 

Which  Book  Shall  We  Send?  you  aTOTncwt  interested  in  and 
we  will  send  you  the  book  that  gives  full  and  complete  information  in  regard 
to  it.    We  suggest  that  you  write  at  once,  while  our  address  is  before  you. 

1900..Washer  Co.,  3464  Henry  St.,  Bln^hamton.  N.  Y. 

Otoadiaa  address,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co,,  355  Youge  St.,  Toronto 


Our  Gravity  Washer 

This  styW  of  191)0  Washer  almost 
rtiiiH  ltH*»lf.  Tlie  only  washer  of 
its  kin<l  in  existence.  Gravity 
aids  the  hand  and  does  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  work.  It  does  beau- 
tiful work— as  perfect  as  our 
Motor  Washers.  Sold  on  little 
navments  if  desired.  "Gravitv"' 
Book  Free.  l39i 
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'If  it's  made  by  Pattenon,  you  take  no  chances." 

Patterson 

on  a  hammock  or 
hammock-couch 
assures  strength 
and  satisfaction. 
Patterson  prod- 
ucts are  guaran- 
teed both  to  the 
dealer  and  to  you. 
That  is  why  we 
say  —  Look  for 
the  name 


This  Patterson  Hammock-Couch  is  a  sanitary  couch  —  you 
can  wasli  it.  Mattress  has  separate  cover.  Patterson  couches 
are  complete  couches.  Poclcets  attaclied.  Valance  can  be 
tied  up  to  form  back  rest  or  wind  shields. 

Most  dealers  handle  Patterson  Hammocks  and  Hammock- 
Couches.  H  yours  does  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  —  but  do  not  take  a  substitute. 


IVrite  for 
IllustrateJ  book 
"Hammock  Comfort" 

Patterson  Mfg.  Ce.  ^'"''^''kvlt^J'  "• 

New  York  Office  and  Saleirooms,  39  W.  Union  Square 

——^  MakerB  of  Guaranteed  HammockB  since  1887 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "Iinpruved."  nn  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


CORTINAPHONE 


"The  Original  Phonographic  ^'  ethod  " 

Awarded  Medals— Chicag-o   iSq;.  Buffalo  iqoi 

ENGLISH     -    GERMAN     -     FRENCH 
ITALIAN     -     SPANISH 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  lan^uHRo  in  the  easiest. 
Biraplest,  most  natural  way.  'I'hp  rortinnphoiie  Method 
makes  lans:iia?i*  study  a  pleasiire  iind  nl  tht*  Hame  lime  gives 
yon  a  practical    speaking-  knowlpdg'e, 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our    free    booklet    tells    all 
:ibout    the    Cortinaphone 
Method     and    the   Cortina 
c'ourses.  also  our  easy  pay- 
ment plan 

Wiile  for  it  to  day 
(irlina   Afadoniy  of  Languages 
Kstahlishnd    1S8'2 
'.:96  F.rortinu  nldc 
44  \V.  34(h  .St.,  N.  ¥. 


CORTINAPHONE 


EDUCATIONAL  TALKS 
TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Invaluable  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  Dr. 
James  M.  Farrar's  new  book,  "  A  Junior 
Congregation,"  is  just  such  a  book  as  par- 
ents will  be  delighted  to  have  so  as  to  read 
it  to  the  children  on  a  Sunday  or  week  day. 
No  better  book  for  *'  the  children's  hour  " 
could  be  found. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.28 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


A  Family  Trait. — Ascim- — "I  see  there's 
some  talk  upon  the  c|viestion  of  abolishing 
capital  imnishment.  Would  yoti  vote  to 
abolish  it?" 

LoGiE — "No,  sir;  capital  punishment 
was  good  enough  for  my  ancestors,  and  it's 
good  enough  for  me." — Presbyterian  Stand- 
ard. 


An  Embarrassing  Question. — Police  Jus- 
tice— "Have  you  any  way  of  making  a 
living?" 

Vagrant — "I  hev,  y'r  honor.  I  kin 
make  brooms." 

Police  Justice — "You  can?  Where 
did  you  learn  that  trade?" 

"I  decline  to  answer,  your  honor." — The 
Home  Herald. 


When  the  Women  are  in  Power.— Jack — 

"Why   the   dickens    are    you    letting  your 
beard  grow,  Tom?" 

Tom — "I  don't  want  my  friends  to  mis- 
take me  for  my  wife." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Skilful  Retreat. — Things  hadn't  turned 
out  too  well  with  their  love  afifair.  The 
fatal  word  h  ,d  just  been  spoken,  and  he 
was  rejected.  The  rejected  suitor  stood 
respectfully  before  her,  listening  to  her 
elaborate  explanations  of  her  decision. 
Below,  the  smooth  waters  of  Oriental  Bay 
rested  in  awesome  wonder.  ' '  I  trust  I 
have  made  myself  sufificiently  plain,"  she 
said.  "Well,  I  would  scarcely  go  so  far," 
he  answered,  a  his  courage  gradually 
returned.  "  It's  but  fair  to  give  nature  the 
credit  for  that,"  he  added  as  he  retired  in 
good  order. — New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 


Consistency. — "It  seems  to  me  that  your 
husband  is  not  of  a  very  even  temper." 

"Oh,  he  certainly  is.  He  growls  the 
whole  time."- — Rire. 


Appreciation. — A  Washington  woman  has 
in  her  employ  as  butler  a  darky  of  a  pom- 
pous and  satisfied  mien  who  not  long  ago 
permitted  a  chocolate-colored  damsel,  long 
his  ardent  admirer,  to  become  his  spouse. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  mistress  of  the 
house  had  occasion  temporarily  to  avail 
herself  of  the  services  of  the  butler's  wife,  it 
was  observed  that  whenever  the  duties  of 
the  two  brought  them  in  conjunction  the 
bride's  eyes  would  shine  with  extraordinary 
devotion. 

"Your  wife  seems  wonderfully  attached 
to  you,  Thomas,"  casually  observed  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Thomas  com- 
placently. "Ain't  it  jest  sickenin'?" — 
Harper's  Mazazine. 


Hush! — "Money  talks,"  said  the  alder- 
man from  the  'Steenth  ward,  winking 
slowly  with  his  left  eye. 

"Well,  if  this  does  any  talking,"  whis- 
pered the  promoter,  handing  it  over,  "it 
will  be  the  last  you'll  ever  get.  — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Good  Enough. — Wife — "I  suppose  if  you 
should  meet  some  ])retty  yotmg  girl  you 
would  cease  to  care  for  me. " 

Husband — "What  nonsense  you  talk! 
What  do  I  care  for  youth  or  beauty?  You 
suit  me  all  right."— il/.  A.  P. 


I  Can  Make  You  a  —.^ 

Convincing 
Speaker 


says 


this  man, 
Grenville  Kleiser.  Will 
you  give  him  the 
opportunity? 

People  always  listen 
to  a  man  who  has  something  to 
say — if  he  knows  how  to  say  it. 

"Ninety-nine  men  in  every  hundred 
in  the  crowded  professions  will  probably 
never  rise  above  mediocrity  because  the 
training  of  the  voice  is  entirely  neglected 
and  considered  of  no  importance," 
wrote  Gladstone. 

Isn't  there  a  world  of  truth  in 
his  words  ? 

Haven't  there  been  occasions 
when  you  have  noted  the  tremend- 
ous advantage  possessed  by  the  man 
who  can  clearly  express  himself 
before  one  or  a  thousand  people  .? 

If  you  are  lacking  in  this  essen- 
tial qualification,  why  not  acquire 
it  now  .'' 

Let  Grenville  Kleiser  (lately  of  Yale  Faculty) 
teach  you  by  mail 

HOW  TO  SPEAK 

CONFIDENTLY-FLUENTLY-POWERFULLY 
-in  SALESMANSHIP     -at  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 
—in  POLITICS  -at  DINNERS 

-in  SOCIETY  -ANYWHERE 

Let  Him  Teach  You 

How  to  Develop  Self- Confidence 
Power  and  Personality 

It  will  take  only  fifteen  minutes  of 
your  time  daily  for  a  few  months,  and 
the  results  are  assured.  Mr.  Kleiser's 
successful  students  number  thousands  of 
men  in  every  profession  and  business — 
lawyers,  physicians,  bankers,  clergymen, 
teachers,  salesmen,  and  other  ambitious 
men  who  desire  to  win  recognition  in 
fraternal  orders  and  clubs. 

A  BANKER  in  Denison,  Iowa,  who  has 
mst  finished  the  course,  writes:  "Any 
student  who  reads  your  lessons  carefully 
and  follows  out  your  instructions,  can  not 
fail  to  be  very  mattrially  benefited  thereby, 
and  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
language,  as  well  as  to  acquire  that  self- 
confidence  ihe  lark  of  which  is  the  bane 
of  amateur  speakers." 

MT*  USE  THIS  COUPON.  PLEASE.  NOW^^IK^ 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  C:OMPANY.  44-60  East  2.3ri  St..  NY 

Without  post  or  ohligation  to  ine.  please  send  full  infor- 
mation including  your  special  reduced  price  of  Grenville 
Kleiser'y  Correspondence  Course  in  Public  Speaking  and 
the  Development  of  Mental  Power  and  Personality. 
D  2-r,-10 
Name  


Date P.  0 

Local  Address State.. 
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Hot  Water  Bottle 

and  Combination  Fountain  Syringe 

(patented) 


Absolutely 


one 

piece 

of 

moulded 

Para 


Rubb 


er 


action 
of  hot 
water 


No  Seams,  Joints   or  Cement 


Positively  cannot  leak.  No  more  danger  of  burns,  scalds, 
or  watet-saturated  bedding,  as  too  frequently  happens  with 
other  bottles  made  of  several  pieces  of  rubber,  cemented 
together. 

Ask  your  druggist.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  order  from 
us  direct,  giving  his  name,  encloiing  express  or  moni;y  order, 
and  we  will  send  it  prepaid.  Botilcs — 1  qt.,  $1.75  ;  2  qls., 
$2.00;  3qts.,  $2.25;  4  qts.,  $2.50.  Combinations— 2 
qti..$2.75;  3  qts.  $3.00. 

W.\L.POLK  RrBBKK  WORKS 
D«pt.  C,  185  Summer  St.  Jtoston,  Mass. 


Stomach  Acidity 

MVRRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmedicated.  Are  made  of  purest  char- 
coal. They  absorb  all  gases  and  stop  fermentation.  Try 
than  for  heart  palpitation,  hiccough,  dyspepsia  and  in- 
digalion. 

Frti-  1  n*»  '"  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
1  ur  AWC«  mailed  for  trial.  Once  only. 
A.  J.  PITMAN,      1     Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


rv-,.    AT  WHOLESALB 


3  Concord  Gi^pes,  25c. 
12  Wood's  Imp.  Cuthbertor 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  5<)c.    All  l*repald. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


r 


It's  Time  to  Think 

of  Summer  Homes 

Take  your  thoughts  from  winter  scenes 
and  winter  pleasures  for  the  moment.  Think 
of  the  summer  that  is  coming  and  the  vaca- 
tion you  will  soon  be  planning. 

Quite  likely  you  will  send  the  family  out 
of  town, — to  the  Seashore,  the  Mountains, 
or  the  Country.  In  providing  for  their  com- 
fort and  happiness,  much  depends  upon  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  Summer  Home. 

To  select  well,  select  noiv.  During  the 
early  months  of  the  year  many  opportunities 
are  open  to  you  to  buy  or  rent  a  Summer 
Place  advantageously,  which  will  be  gone  if 
you  -vait  until  the  Season  is  almost  upon  you. 

Announcements  of  Summer  Places  which 
may  be  purchased  or  leased  for  the  Summer 
of  1910  will  appear  in  our  Real  Estate  De- 
partment during  the  coming  Spring  months. 
A  number  of  them  are  in  this  issue,  in  the 
Real  Estate  Department,  which  faces  page 
262.     Look  for  them.. 

TheJiterar^Digest 


Unnecessary. — A  new  qualified  judge  in 
one  of  the  small  towns  of  the  Sottth  was 
trying  one  of  his  first  criminal  cases.  The 
accused  was  an  old  darky  who  was  charged 
with  robbing  a  hencoop.  He  had  been  in 
court  before  on  a  similar  charge  and  was 
then  acquitted. 

"Well,  Tom,"  began  tlie  judge,  "I  see 
you're  in  trouble  again." 

"Yes,  sah,"  replied  the  dark}-,  "the  last 
time,  jedge,  you  was  ma  lawyer." 

"Where  is  your  lawyer  this  time?"  asked 
the  judge. 

"I  ain't  got  no  lawyer  this  time,"  an- 
swered Tom.  "I'm  going  to  tell  the 
truth . ' ' — Baltimore  A  merican . 


All  Correct. — The  professional  point  of 
view^  is  rarely  that  of  the  humanitarian.  A 
])assenger  on  a  London  omnibus  calls  out 
to  the  conductor: 

"Ere,  there!  Whoa!  There's  an  old 
chap  fallen  off  the  'bus ! ' ' 

"All  right,"  responds  the  conductor, 
cheerfully.  "  'E's  paid  his  fare!  " — London 
Sketch. 


Corrected. — At  a  dedication  festival  serv- 
ice at  a  country  church  the  following 
announcement  was  made  by  the  vicar: 
"The  collections  to-day  will  be  devoted  to 
the  arch-fund,  and  not,  as  erroneously 
printed  on  the  service  papers,  to  the  arch- 
fiend."— London  Daily  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

January  21. — Forty-five  persons  are  reported  killed 
and  twenty-two  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  at  Spanish  River,  Ont., 
Canada. 
Floods  in  eastern  and  central  France  are  causing 
immense  damage. 

January  22. — Paris  is  flooded  by  the  rising  of  the 

Seine. 
January  76. — The  Paris  floods  cover  one-fourth  of 

the  city,   property  damaged  being  estimated  at 

8200,000,000. 

Domestic 

Washington 
January  21. — The  Department  of  Justice  announces 
that  it  will  prosecute  the  Beef  Trust  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

January   25. — The   House  passes   a  bill  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior  Department. 
The  President  publishes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  indiscriminate  prosecution  of  the  trusts 
is  contemplated  by  the  Administration. 

January  26. — The  Ballinger-Pinchot  investigation 
begins. 

Representative  Fowler  brings  in  a  resolution  add- 
ing five  members  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
eliminating  the  Speaker. 

The  House  passes  the  Mann  "White-slave"  Bill. 

In  the  Senate  a  resolution  is  introduced  by  Senator 
McCumber  favoring  a  Government  inquiry  into 
the  prices  of  food  products. 

January  27. — The  Postal  Savings  Bank  Bill,  in- 
dorsed by  the  President,  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

General 

January  21. — Thomas  L.  Lewis  is  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

January  22. — Secretary  Ballinger  defends  himself 
and  attacks  his  critics  in  a  speech  at  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

January   26. — The  Federal  inquiry  into  the  meat- 
packing business  is  begun  in  Chicago. 
The  Government's  Panama  libel  case  against  the 
New  York  World  is  dismissed  by  Federal  Judge 
Hough  at  New  York. 


Valuable  Paint  Book 
for  Property  Owners 

You  have  occasion  to  buy  more  or  less 
paint.  Are  you  competent  to  distinguish  pure 
and  reliable  paint  from  the  shoddy  and  adul- 
terated? if  not — you  need  this  free  book. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  explains  how  many 
paints  are  adulterated  and  what  causes  such 
paints  to  crack  and  scale. 

Tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color 
scheme — a  set  of  beautiful  color  plates  accom- 
pany the  book.  This  booklet  likewise  tells  why 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

"  The  Lead  With  the  Spread  " 

IS  the  most  reliable,  economical  and  durable  paint  you 
can  buy.  Why  Carter  never  cracks  or  scales— why  it 
fomis  a  tough,  durable  film  that  contracts  and  expands 
v^th  the  weather  changes. 

Explains  what  makes  Carter  whiter  than  other 
leads — why  this  extreme  whiteness  assures  brighter, 
more  true  and  lasting  colors. 

For  satisfactory  and  durable  painting,  engage  a  good 
painter  and  request  him  to  use  Carter  White  Lead  mixed 
to  order  at  the  time  of  painting,  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  your  buildings — then  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  cracking  and  peeling  paint.  Your  local  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  Carter. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12067  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Factories: 
Chicago— Omaha 


These  tra(){-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 

FOR 
lYSPEPTiCS 


CRES 


KIDNEY  mdLIVI 

Makes 

Unlike 
Leadi  n  g^gtocers 

FARWELtft 


ES  AND  OBESITY 

■erybody.. 


ician.. 
write  , 


,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  U.SJL 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole'  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

dy  William  H.  Walling;  A.M.,  yi/.Z).,  imparts  m 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young   M:in  Shiiul.l  Hiive. 
Knowlttilne  a  Young  Hunband  Should  Hav*. 
Knowlf<)tie  :\  Falher  Should  Have 
KiiowleJiie  n  Fslher   Should  Inipiirt  to  Hi«  Sa« 
Mrdical  Knowledge  a  Husband  .Should  HaT«. 

Knowlrdge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowl.-.lse  a  Young  Wifr  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Ha»e. 

Knowledgi-  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughtar. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wtfe  Should  Hare. 

All  In  one  Tolume.    lUastrited.    $2.00,  poitpild. 

Write  for  "Other   People's  Opinions  *'  and  Tiibli'  of  Contente. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  BIdg..  Philtu.  Fa. 
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Tht  Standard  Paper  for  Busintsi  Statitntry- 
''Looi  for  the  IVater-mark  " 


THIRST  impression  is  a 
-*-  friend  or  an  enemy 
at  court.  Your  station- 
ery makes  the  first  im- 
pression. 


M 


pleads  a  favorable  hear- 
ing for  you;  creates  a 
prejudice  in  your  behalf. 


Let  us  send  you  the  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND 
Book  o!  Specimens.  It  contains  suggestive  speci- 
mens of  letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  printed, 
lithographed  and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen 
colors  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND.  Write  for  it 
on  your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire 
Paper 

Company 

I  The  only  paper 
makers  in  the 
world  making  bond 
paper    exclusively 

South 
Hadley     Falls, 
Massachusetts 


Rladl  "j1  Little  Better  than   Seems  Necessary  ' 
Looi  for  the   K^ater-mark*^ 


Your  pen  from  your  pocket  will 
not  slip  if  yon  fasten  it  with  a 


It  grips  pocket  firmly,  insures 

safety  of  your  pen.    Lasts  for 

years.        Can    you 

afford  to  be  with-| 

out  one  } 

Made  in  several  sizes 

Steel,  5c 

German  Silver,  10c 

Roiled  Gold,  25c 

If  not  found  at  sta- 
tioners sent  by  mail 
on   receipt  of  price,  please  give 
name  and  address  oi  stationer. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

171  Farrand  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Ordering  by  mail,  give  size  of  Pen 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  Standard 
Dictiouary  isconsulted  as  arbiter. 


nquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated oil,  prepaying  postage. 

"H.  S.  K.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "In  speaking  of  a 
craft,  such  as  book-binding,  is  it  correct  to  use  the 
expression  'executive  ability'.'  For  instance,  may  I 
say  '  I  have  not  the  executive  ability  to  originate  de- 
signs, but  could  copy  a  given  model'?" 

The  term  "executive  ability"  refers  to  adminis- 
trative power,  the  capacity  for  carrying  into  effect, 
as  shown  in  the  practical  performance  of  a  plan  or 
project;  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  any  talent  for 
originating  designs.  This  latter  would  more  cor- 
rectly be  termed  artistic  ability,  or  talent.  Your 
sentence  might  read,  "  I  have  not  the  faculty  of  orig- 
inating designs,  but  could  copy  a  given  model." 

"  M.  C.  R.,"  New  Haven,  Conn. — "Is  the  word 
'  wood '  in  the  following  sentence  a  noun,  '  This  house 
is  wood  '  ?  " 

The  word  "wood"  in  this  sentence  may  be  parsed 
as  a  noun,  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  prep- 
osition "of"  understood.  The  sentence  may  there- 
fore be  considered  elliptical. 

"S.  F.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "In  using  the  in- 
terjection '  O  '  when  is  it  correct  to  use  the  form  '  Oh,' 
and  when  is  it  incorrect?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  i2io,  col.  i,  em- 
ploys the  following  quotation  from  Wilson's  "Punc- 
tuation" to  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  these  two 
terms:  "Between  the  interjections  O  and  oh  there 
exists  an  essential  difference,  which  is  frequently 
neglected  even  by  some  of  our  best  writers.  The 
former  is  properly  prefixed  to  an  expression  in  a  di- 
rect address;  but  the  latter  ought  never  to  be  so  em- 
ployed. O  should  be  used  without  the  mark  of  ex- 
clamation immediately  after  it;  but  oh,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  it,  according  to  the  con- 
struction and  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  the  word 
occurs." 

"J.  J.  W.  P.,"  Dow  City,  la. — A  nautical  almanac 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Nautical  Al- 
manac, Prof.  M.  Updegraff,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"A.  C.  H.,"  Hartford,  Conn.— "Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  is  correct:  'A  number  of  prior  pat- 
ents h(is  been  (or  have  been)  issued'?" 

The  number  of  the  verb  in  this  sentence  depends 
upon  whether  its  subject  "number"  is  singular  or 
plural.  The  collective  noun  "niunber"  is  now  con- 
ceded to  be  either  singular  or  plural,  according  as 
the  sense  is  singular  or  plural.  If  the  separate  or  in- 
dividual patents  comprising  the  "number"  are 
thought  of,  it  is  correct  to  use  a  verb  in  the  plural, 
and  the  sentence  may  read,  "A  number  of  prior  pat- 
ents have  been  issued." 

"T.  A.  C,"  Live  Oak,  Fla. — "What  is  the  number 
of  the  word  'grapefruit'?  Should  I  say  half  a  dozen 
grapefruits'?" 

"Grapefruit"  is  a  compound  word  which  forms 
its  plural  regularly,  that  is,  by  simply  adding  s  to  the 
singular.  Thus  it  is  correct  to  say  "half  a  dozen 
grapefruits." 

"S.  W.,"  Evening  Shade,  Ark. — "Is  it  correct  to 
say,  'Either  you  or  I  are  in  the  wrong'?" 

Bullions'  "English  Grammar"  states  as  follows  in 
regard  to  this  matter:  "When  substantives,  taken 
separately,  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  one  next  it;  as,  'James  or  I  am  in  the 
wrong.'  'Either  you  or  he  is  mistaken.'"  It  is 
preferable,  however,  to  avoid  this  awkward  construc- 
tion by  a  rearrangement  of  the  sentence,  such  as, 
"Either  you  are  mistaken,  or  I  ant."  The  construc- 
tion, "Either  you  or  I  are  in  the  wrong,"  is  incorrect. 

"G.  W.  R.,"  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.— "  Is  'New  Yei-s 
afternoon '  correct,  and,  if  not,  how  .should  it  be 
written?" 

This  expression  is  correct  as  written.  There  is  the 
expression  "New  Year's  day,"  and  also  "New  Year's 
night,"  and  hence,  by  analogy,  "New  Year's  after- 
noon." ♦New  Year"  is  the  title  of  the  first  div  cf 
the  year,  and  the  word  "day"  need  not  necessarily 
be  inserted. 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  describes  the  various  methods  for  flllnK 
correspondence,  papers,  catalogs,  bills  and  aU 
kinds  of  loose  sheets  or  forms— shows  how  to 
make  your  filing  system  effective  and  econom- 
ical In  Its  operation— describes  a  perfect 

Slobc^X^rt)  ickc 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sending  out 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mail  can  best  be  bandied  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
your  flllner  system  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery 
(or  producing  you  more  business — how  to 
turn  It  from  an  expense  Item  in*^  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  Booky-SlO 
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r^UR  Secured  Certificates  are  free 
^'^  from  taxation  so  that  the  interest 
which  they  yield  -  6%  per  annum — 
is  net. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

Ij  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  $400.000  00     SALT    LAKE   CITY.i 
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"The  Laugh  Trust— Their  Book" 


HUMOROUS 


HITS 


and 

HOW  TO 
HOLD  AN  AUDIENCE 


BY 

GRENVILLE 
KLEISER 

Author  of 
'How  to  Speak  in  Public' 


A  new  collection  of 
successful  recitations, 
sketches,stories,poenis, 
monologues.  "The  fa- 
vorite n  umbers  of  favor- 
ite authors  and  enter- 
tainers. The  book  also 
con  tain  spractica  I  advice 
on  the  deliveryof  the  se- 
lections. The  latest  and 
best  book  for  family 
reading,  for  teachers, 
elocutionists,  orators, 
after-dinner  speakers, 
and  actors. 

EI.SIE  JANIS,  the  wonder- 
fully clever  protean  actrees, 
8.iy.s:  "I  (  an  not  epealt  in  too 
high  praise  of  the  opening  re- 
m.trlts.  If  c.irefiilly  read. will 
greatly  assist.  Have  several 
boolis  of  choice  eelections, 
but  I  find  some  in  '  H»»mor- 
ou.-?  Hita'  never  before  pub- 
lished.'* , 

Cloth,  12mo,  316  pag«i 
Frl«e,$l  net;po>tpaid$l.ll 

FUNK  &  WAGNAXL8 

COMPANY 
44.60  £.  2ad  au,  Kew  Tork 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  rosultins  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unciuestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people." — Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

12mn,  Cloth,  218  pp.    .$1.60,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGVALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


Our  reaiers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Bigest  when  wr'ltlng  to  advertisers. 
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Winter  Tours 

to  the 

American 
Mediterranean 

Circle  tours  from  and  back  A 
to  your  home  city  by  water  _@ 
and  rail  via  New  York  City 

Let  us  plan  your  trip  via 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  W 
Steamship  Lines 

Florida,  Carolinas,  Georgia,  San  Do- 
mingo via  CLYDE  LINE  ;  Texas, Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific  Coast  points;  Florida — 
West  Coast,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
via  MALLORV  LINE;  Porto  Rico, 
,  cruises  to  and  around  the  Island  via 
PORTO  RICO  LINE;  Nassau-Cuba- 
Mexico-Yucatan,  with  rail  connec- 
tions for  interior  cities,  direct  service 
via  WARD  LINE 

Attractive  Winter  Rates 
Liberal  Stop-Over  Privileges 


Address  District  Offices 
IW  W'a-shinston  St..  Bos- 
ton ;  iOS  South  Clark  St., 
Chicaeo;  629  Chestnut  St., 
Phil!idelphia;290  Broadway 
New  York. 


TWENTY  TOURS 

Russia 
North  Cape 
British  Isles 
Central  Europe 
Around  the  World 

(EoMtboiind,  n>KtbouiitI,  Soutlibound) 


r 


Which  book  may  we  send  you  ? 


1 


Raymond  ®,  Whitcomb  Co. 


DeUchtfol  party 
to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  early 
May. 


New  York,  225  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston,  306  Washington  St. 
Phila.,  1005  Chestnut  St. 
Pittsburgh,  522  Smithfield  St. 
Chicago,  202  South  Clark  St. 


FREE  ROUND  TRIP 
TO  NEW  YORK    :  : 

Persons  contemplat  ng  »  vi^it  to 

New  York  within  the  next  sixty  davg  may 

learn  how  to  save  the  **ntire  cost  of  their 

railroad  fare  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

"  The    Larg'st    Kent    Estate   Onccm   in   the    World.'' 

WOOD.  HARMON  &  CO..Dept.  38.261  B'way,  NewYork  City 

N.    B  — No    fblig.itinn    incurred — no    personal 

anlicitation.  or  other  anno>unce  of    any   kind. 


SEEING 
This 

Get  acquainted 
before  you   go 


WASHINGTON 

O    Winter 


Triple    the  pleas- 
ure  of  your  visit 


TRAVeURS' 

CH€QU€S''/''>f^ 
Amcrican   y 

BANKERS' 
ASS'N      y 

(MEMBERSHIP: 
10.000  BANKS 
AND  BANKERS) 


w 


THE  Cheque 
To  Travel 
With 


''The 
Perfect 


Exchange" 


Fonr 
DenominalioDi 

$10,  $20 
$50,  $100 


HE  "cheque  universal" 
is  here  shown,  the  ideal 
cheque  to  travel  with. 

Supplies  the  traveler's  need  for 
a  currency  that  is  acceptable  at 
every  port." 

Identifies  the  holder  to  those  called  upon  to  cash  or  "change**  it. 
Prevents  the  delay  and  embarrassment  often  met  with  in  attempt- 
ing to  cash  drafts. 

Shows  on  its  face  /ust  ivhat  it  is  ivorth  in  all  leading  countries. 
Safer  than  money;  twice  as  convenient. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  fully  describing^  the  System 


BUY  THEM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKER 

OR  IF  MORE  CONVENIENT  APPLY  TO 
BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  7  WALLST..NEW  YORK  CITY 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


New  York 


The  advance  knowledge  gained  of  Your  great  fublic 
machine — of  personalities— of f  laces— Uom  a  few  evenings 
spent  in  delightful  company  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart 
^Monroe's  chatty,  intimate  book  about  the  national  capital 
u  more  than  worth  the  price  of  your  ticket  Xo  Washington 
Just  as  intcreatine  if  you  are  not  going.  Outofthe  "  Guide- J 
Kook"  class      Dainty  gray  cloth,    i8o  pages,  thoroughly      ,  .         ,        .  •    .      i    c-.  i_  • 

illua<rated    Mailed  for  $i.io  stamps.   DON'T  MISTAKE  i    Luxuriously  Appointed  Steamships 
THE  NAME- 


AN    OCEAN    VOYAGE    IN 

^35.00  One  Way  ^60.00  Round  Trip 


New  Orleans 


HOME    WATERS 

^63.00  One  Way  by  Rail 
Delightful  Trip  the  Year  Round 


"Washington, 

Its  Sights  and  Insights** 

FUNK  It  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  ud  LondoD 


[New  Edition 

ju<4t 
from  prraa.  ] 


INTERESTING   UTERATURE  YOURS   FOR  THE  ASKING 


L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agent 


366-1158-1   Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  THE  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AN  ideal  Health 
■^"^    resort,  well 
e  iuii)ped     w  i  t  h 
ti  .st-cl.iss  hoels. 
K.C  -elsior  Sprinf/s 
is   nut  a   M  <>  nt  e 
Carlo,   a  n  d  no 
{/  a  m  b  I  i  n  g     is 
all  nvfii. 
T  h  e     mineral 

EXCELSIOR 

SPRINGS, 

MISSOURI 

waters  here  sup- 
ply an  invaluable  remedial   aKcnt  lor 
Uiabetes,  Bright's   Disease.    Lnmliimo, 
%nd  nil  forms  of  Rheumatism  and  Uric 
Oiseases.  Insomnia,  and  Hvsterin. 

Kxcplsior  Springs  is  o-e  niL-ht's  ride 
tr-im  ('liicaKOon  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway.    Tt  is  reaohcii  l>v  the 
'.iraous  Southwest  Limited  train,  leaving 
[Jnion  Passenger  Station.  Chicago,  at  6 
p.  m.  dailv,    reaching   the  Springs  for 
jreakfast'next   morning.     Dinner  and 
breakf.ist  served  on  the  train. 

Deseriptivo  book  free.                          (M) 
V.  A.  M11.1.KR.  Cenirnl  Passenger  Agent 

G.    A.    BI>.%IR,    Genoral     Ell«ti-rn    Arent 
381  Droadwaj  ,  i\<-w  Vork  City 

t 

PRINCESS  HOTEL,  BERMUDA 

THE  IDE.%L,  WIXTER  RESORT 

Only  two  da.vs  from  New  York  by  fast 
luxurious  steamers  sailing  twice  a  week. 

Outdoor  life  all  winter.  Beautiful  drives, 
saddle    riding,    tennis,  golf,  yachting,    sea 

The'well-known     PRIIJCESS    IIOTEL 

now  open.    Accommodates  400. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 
Hamilton.  Bermuda 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  80-ME- 
TI.ME.    whv  not    in 
1910.  with  the  abided 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTERS     I'OREKJUI    TOURS 
2+S  Washington  St.,   Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St  .  New  York 


DUNNING 


High  Grade  Tours  to 
Europe.     Sailing  April, 

May,  June,  July,  Aug.  Write  for  pamphlets. 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Consre^ational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


TRAVEL    TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Remarkablv  low  rates.  EUROPE,  8  Tours, 
including  OBERAMMERGAU,  MIDNIGHT 
SUN,  with  or  without  RUSSIA,  MEXICO, 
ELORIDA,  BERK-UDA      CALIFORNIA. 

Personal  Escort.  SelectHotf Is.  Restricted 

Membership.      Itinerary  ""  E  "  now   ready. 

CIIiliESPIE  -  KIXPORTS  COMPAMY 

METBOPOLITAN  LIFE  BUILDING 

1  Madison  Avenue,  IV'ew  Yorli 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

"V'^UOaTAN  is  a  wontU-rlaiui  c>f  prehis- 
i-  toric  art.  for  here  are  to  lie  found 
morethiin  fifty  ruined  and  partly  buijeil 
cities  of  Mayan  orit;iu.  These  won- 
derful ruins,  of  which  no  history  is 
extant,  are  evidences  that  here  existed 
a  civilization  when  every  other  of 
earth's  iiih.ibitants  was  an  untutored  savage. 
Yucatan  is  intens-ly  interesting  iind  is 
easily  reached  by  means  of  tlie  maenifi''ent 
W.itiD  LINE  steamers  from  New  Yoil;. 
Send  for  literature  descriliing  Tlio  An- 
cient Ruins  »r  Vufatiin  to 
Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York, or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 


■r=i»>^i^sr 


[^31 


Send forafree 72-page  ForeioTiTravelBook 
••  BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS  " 

containing  detailed  itinerarie';  of  attractive 
Tours  under  escort  and  independent  to 
the  Orient,  Europe  and  Oberammergau 
Passion  Plavs,  iqio. 

IIEEK.MA.V    TOURIST  TO. 
340  WashinKton  Street,  linston,  Mass. 


EUROPEi^N^  .TOUR 


Travel-Study  Club  ry1,.^,fe.i^'?: 

Spring,  April  2.  Tlnee  months.  Club  of  10.  Orient- 
Pa»sii>n  I'lay,  June  8th.  Best  leader.  Summer, 
June  21  and  28.  Superior  advantages. 

CpCli  TRIP  t"  Eurotie  or  in  America 
rntt  I  nir  win  bi  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
IIAItCOCE'S  TOl'IlS  11:1;  Dean  St.,  Ilruoklyn 

EUROPEJiMLThe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tonrs,  Itox  1055-D,  Plttsbiii-K- 

ORii';\T— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
OBEKAM.nEROAl'-Eleven  Tours. 

.\ORTH  C.*PE— With  or  without  Kussia. 
ART    TOIIR-Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  mttcli  modem  life 
THE  CIIAI  TACqUA  TOUilS  APPl.ETON,  WIS, 

Esvpt  ami  Paiestlnc $<tOO 

IErlti«li  iNles  Tour 350 

OUeraniniertrau   Special S50 

lie  rlin-.%  til  ens.  Rome- London  4  04> 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

MEDITERRANEAN  "r  EUROPE 

June  2,5.    Private  party.    Moderate  cost. 
Mrs.  Shelton,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 

J^obson'6  0\r}  Wovlo  Coiirs 

Party  leaving  July  7th  for  Italy,  Switzerland, 
including  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  England,  and 
Smtland.  Mrs.  ED.  A.  ROBSON,  40  Bruce  Ave. , 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


SWITZERLAND 

nirordN  a  uniiiu<'  Ta<-a<iou 
4»l>l>oi*l  unit  >  fitr  o:i(*li  aiKl 
over.v  ."ioason  of  the  year. 

Whether  for  the  Spring  or  Summer 

•WRITE  TO  US  NOW  and  secure  for  lOc 
po.stage  a  set  of  " 'I  ho  Travelers'  Hand- 
b(K>ks."  which  irudude  a  handsome  album 
of  superb  views,  useful  maps,  travel  litera- 
ture and  Hotel  t>nid<^. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  R.R. 

341   (''il'tli  Avenue 
IVe^v  York 

Florida's 
unique 
Planta- 
tion Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.    500  acres   orange 

f roves.   Modern  accommodations.   Open 
)ec.i5th.     Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 
H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  VillaP.O.,Fla. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  iTniv. 
Travel.  19  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 


FLORENCE  VILLA 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BEACOIV    STREET,     Z.    ROSTOV 


$250 


4IMMC  XnilDC  All  via  GIHIUI.TAK  and 
JUNl  lUUnO  OKERAittlUEKVAU.  $330  to 
$725.  92  Days— Azores,  Madeira,  Spain.  Al- 
giers, Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin— $670.  12th  year.  Book  and 
map.    W.  A.  Juhnson,  917  Oladltfon  Ave.,  Bultimore* 


THE  KUGLER  TOURS  J^S.S; 

Continental  and  Norway  travel.    Descriptive  itiner- 
aries. Write  Dr.  M.M.Kugler,  7  E.  4th  St., eincinnati.O. 


4  1  J     c        a.     '  Alamog-ordo^ 

Alamogordo  aanatorimn.   xew  Mexico. 

A  modern  thoroxigltly  equipped  sanatorium  for 
the  scientific  treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  For 
further  particulars  write  W.  R.  SaLTZGABER, 
M.  D.     Resident  Physician  and  Manager, 

Free  Tour  to  Europe  "5a^n°x^ 

Organizers  of  a  party  of  eight  will  be  given 
a  free  ticket.  Particulars  of  EDWIN  JONES, 
462  Putnam  Avenue,  BrooklTn,  N.  Y. 


Europe  and  the  Passion  Play 

S.V1A1.L   PARTY   Sailing  early   in  July. 
Eight    Countries.     Slxty-Blx  days.     $476. 
J..  .*.  Diivifs,  1»49  Willi  St.,  X.\.  City. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Not  "  touristlng  "  but  purposeful  travel. 
Not  "Couriership"  but  interpretive  leadership 
Not  the  exhilaration  of  speed  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  well  directed  leisure  ; 
These     are     the    cardinal     differences    that 
distinguish  IfNIVEKSITY  TRAVEL 
Palestine— Sail  February  26th 
«;rcece— Sail  March  24th 
It.-ily— Sail  April  16th 
Obernniinergau   is  a  part  of   each  tour 
Send  for  otir  Announcement 
Ask  also  for  free  booklet  of  J  ravel  3[aps 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  TRINITY  PLACB  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE 

$240 

(60  days)  AND  UP 

PASSION 


JAPAN 

$550 


FEB. 
APL. 


23 

19 


pi     A  Y     Prompt   application   will   insure 
^^^  choice  Accommodation  and  Seats. 

The  Demand  is  Unprecedented.  You  Cannot 
Afford  to  Delay.  Write  us  To-day  Giving  Full 
Particulars.     Booklet  On  Request. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
204  Berkeley  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jnne,  July  and  Augoil 
All  parts  of  Earope,  indading  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -       -        NEW  YORK 

CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  VeXt 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tr<»pic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Ke.  Climat* 
fjostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  inoun- 
tain  trails,  ehoot  quail,  play  tejinis  or  swim  out* 
doors.  High-class  liotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
h:ilhhouaes.  Write  fur  booklet. 
A.  W.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr„  Bwx  K,    Hot  Springs.  Arix. 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 
JAPAN 


March  8 
March  22 


TRANS- 
SIBERIA 

ix.  EUROPE 


PASSION 
PLAY 


Parties 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKT.ET    OF    TOURS    THAT 
INTEREST  YOU 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

424  Bo.vlston  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  i>atent- 
abilitv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  fl6-0U0  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  ns  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co. .849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENT  yOTJR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentabilit.v.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.    Estaldished  16  .vears. 

ChandleeA  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortuuea  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
£.  £.  Vrooman.  b05  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


EUGENE  C.  BROWN.  Engineer  and  Attor- 
ney at  Law,  401  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  O.  9  years  Examin"r,  U  S.  Patent  OfBce. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
eremes.  Best  results.  Watson  E,  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  bv  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
BifeEamCo..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AN  EXPERIENCED  LADY  TEACHER 
with  exceptional  references  wishes  to  secure 
a  position  with  a  family  going  abroad  next 
summer.  Willing  to  care  for  children. 
Address  Pbimary  Teachek.  Iron  City,  Ga. 

EDUCATIONAL 

MONIST  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
Graphology,     Anthropology,    Psychology 

Sociology.      Alive   with   interest  lor   those 

who   desire  to  know  the  world's  latest  and 

be-it  thought. 
The  Principles  of  Monism  applied  to  all 

phenomena. 
Write  for  information  today. 

MONIST  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

10  Corrinne  St..  Danville,  111. 

FOR  WRITERS 

"HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK" 
This  new,  copyrighted  work,  free  for  postal 
addressed   to   BROADWAY  PUBLISHING 

CO  ,  835  Broadway.  New  York. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  MSS.,  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau  of  Rr>search.  New  Albany.  Ind, 


FOR  THE  HOME 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE. 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  delicious,  fresh  daily. 

;')-10-'20  30-50  lb.  boxes  at  20c.  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm.  Purcellville.  Virginia. 

HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Columns 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5%  to  6)4%  on  these 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks. 
Bankers.  Trust  Companies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security. 
Watei  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA.     Los     Angeles.    Cal. 


WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGS  LOAN 
l!0..     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee.  Oklahoma 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED  — College    and    State    normal 
graduates.  Arizona.  Nevada.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles San  Francisco 

FOR   MEN 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  resharpened 
equal  to  new.  '2.')c.  dozen  and  returned  post- 
paid. Royal  Razor  Co.,  164  Federal  Street, 
Dept.  E  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED   STERLING  YOUNG  MAN  to 
invest  $25,000  and  take  active  interest  in  one 
of   the  best  cattle-sheep   ranch   and  range 
propositions  in  the  West. 
Address  Box  2.38  Literary  Digest. 

THE  SOUTH 

IF  INFORMATION  OF  ANY  KIND  is 
wanted  about  the  South,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, foi  business,  for  new  industries,  for 
lists  of  all  new  enterprises  organized  from 
Maryland  to  Texas,  write  the  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' RECORD.  BALTIMORE.  MD 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
has  been  the  exponent  of  the  South  and 
Southwest. _^__ 

TYPEWRITERS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PROSPECT  OF  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS 

''T"*HE  legislation  necessary  to  establish  postal  savings-banks  in 
-•■  this  country  is  "practically  assured  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,"  declares  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  a  paper 
whose  political  predictions  in  such  cases  as  this  derive  peculiar 
weight  from  the  fact  that  its  owiier  and  editor  is  a  brother  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  "There  is,  indeed,"  agrees  the  Vxo\\d.^nct.  Journal 
(Ind.),  "a  better  outlook  for  post-office  banks  than  ever  before  in 
this  country."  Washington  correspondents  report  that  a  private 
poll  of  both  houses  of  Congress  has  revealed  a  majority  in  favor 
of  this  reform,  and  a  bill  to  secure  it,  now  before  the  Senate,  in 
addition  to  being  classed  as  one  of  the  leading  Administration 
measures,  is  said  to  have  the  support  of  Senator  Aldrich.  Advo- 
cates of  postal  savings-banks  are  reminding  us  that  this  reform, 
which  has  been  demanded  at  intervals  for  half  a  century,  was  in- 
dorsed before  the  last  Presidential  election  in  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  platforms  ;  and  they  are  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  first-class  Power  in  the  world 
which  denies  its  people  the  privileges  of  such  banks. 

In  support  of  his  Postal  Savings-Banks  Bill  Senator  Carter  ex- 
plains that  its  prime  purpose  "is  to  encourage  thrift  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  furnishing  widely  distributed,  convenient, 
and  absolutely  safe  depositories  wherein  small  sums  may  be  placed 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  with  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  to  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  de- 
mand." This  measure  provides  that  the  postal  savings-banks  be 
directed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  becomposed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General, 
which  board  shall  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular session.  Every  post-office  authorized  to  issue  money-orders, 
and  such  others  as  the  Postmaster-General  may  designate,  are  to 
be  postal  depositories.  Any  person  over  ten  years  of  age  may 
make  a  deposit.  No  account  of  less  than  $i  can  be  opened,  and 
no  person  may  deposit  more  than  ^loo  in  one  calendar  month,  or 
more  than  $500  altogether.  Interest  will  be  paid  to  depositors  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  a  year. 

"We  are  not  called  upon  to  embark  in  an  experimental  venture," 
declares  Senator  Carter,  "but  rather  to  heed  the  call  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  for  a  service  which  has  proven  suc- 
cessful, beneficial,  and  satisfactory  under  every  variety  of  govern- 
ment, climate,  and  territorial  jurisdiction  known  to  men."  As  to 
its  results  in  England  in  particular,  he  cites  the  testimony  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  1888,  twenty-seven  years  after  its  es- 
tablishment in  the  United  Kingdom,  said  :  "  The  post-office  savings- 
bank  is  the  most  important  institution  which  has  been  created  in 
the  last  fifty  years  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  State." 


Turning  to  the  objection  that  postal  savings-banks  would  so  com- 
plicate the  machinery  of  the  Post-office  Department  as  to  lessen 
its  efficiency  and  possibly  increase  its  deficit.  Senator  Carter 
quotes  in  answer  the  expert  opinion  of  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock, who  believes  that  "postal  savings-depositories  would  not  in 
the  long  run  impose  any  additional  financial  burden  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment." In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Post-offices  and 
Post-roads  recommending  Senator  Carter's  bill  to  the  Senate  we 
read  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dominant  idea  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  savings-depository  is  to  encourage  thrift 
and  a  saving  disposition  among  the  people.  When  account  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  depositors  in 
this  class  of  institutions  is  made  up  of  children  and  students,  no 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  habit  of  saving  thus  inculcated  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country  will  be  of  far-reaching  and 
permanent  benefit  to  the  rising  generation.  The  child  trained  to 
save  will  grow  up  with  the  habit  of  saving  more  firmly  fixt  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  shiftless  and  the  thriftless  are  a  burden  on 
society,  and  any  public  policy  calculated  to  forestall  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  thoughtless  people  can  not  but  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  country." 

The  success  and  popularity  of  postal  savings-banks  in  other 
countries  is  sliown  by  the  Chattanooga  Times  (Deiii.)  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Number  of  Total 

depositors.  deposits. 

Australia    1.860,347  $94,329,546 

Belgium , 2,088.448  146,996,000 

Canada 230,216  62,158,450 

England  and  Wales 8,777,231  662,778,180 

France 3,991,412  253,376,450 

Hungary 525,818  12,273,800 

India 987,635  42,000,000 

Ireland   465,095  47,260,000 

Italy 1,850,691  34.351.631 

Japan 4.007,561  20,532,387 

Netherlands 1.111,5  90  22,921,665 

New  South  Wales 339,602  63,718,675 

New  Zealand 297,569  44,195,550 

Queensland 83,055  18,832,000 

Russia 5,113,000  550,000,000 

Scotland 481,391  25,057,500 

South  Australia 141,572  21,089,000 

Sweden 571,500  15. 133.955 

Victoria    .  ; 432,867  52,910,000 

For  half  a  century,  says  tlie  same  paper,  the  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  such  banks  has  l^een  combated  by  private  savings  in- 
stitutions. "One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms,"  says  the  Boston 
Herald  (InA.),  "lias  been  tiiat  in  times  of  financial  alarm  the  postal- 
banks  might  influence  depositors  in  existing  savings-banks  to  with- 
draw their  deposits  and  place  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment"; but  it  adds  that  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  this 
danjrer   has   been   reduced    to   a   minimum.     The  real  source  of 
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apprehension  on  tlie  part  of  private  banking  interests  is  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.) : 

"The  Postal  Savings-bank  Bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
worth  trying  for  a  starter,  tho  it  probably  will  have  to  be  amended 
considerably  after  it  gets  into  operation.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fear 
of  growth  and  development,  the  interests  which  now  oppose  the 
plan  probably  would  withdraw  their  opposition,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  that  can  possibly  harm  existing  private  interests. 
It  would  really  be  a  benefit  to  savings-banks,  bringing  them  con- 
siderable additional  deposits  on  which  they  might  make  much 
higher  profits  than  they  can  make  on  the  deposits  they  receive  now. 
With  the  Government  paying  only  2  per  cent,  on  its  deposits  and 
redepositing  in  banks  at  a  minimum  rate  of  2%  per  cent.,  there  are 
good  possibilities  for  bankers.  What  probably  would  happen, 
however,  is  that  once  the  postal  savings-bank  is  established  and 
its  popularity  assured,  demands  for  higher  interest  and  more  favor- 
able terms  would  follow  and  the  Government  bank  might  become 
a  rival  of  other  banks,  instead  of  a  feeder  for  them." 

An  active  campaign  against  this  proposed  addition  to  our  bank- 
ing facilities  has  been  organized  by  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  said  to  include  in  its  membership  the  officers  of 
every  National,  State,  and  savings-bank  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  William  Hanhart,  an  officer  of  this  Association,  is  quoted  as 
follows  in  the  New  York  American  (Ind.) : 

"The  American  Bankers'  Association  considers  postal  savings- 
bank  legislation  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country 

"We  consider  this  plan  a  financial  heresy.  We  are  experts  in  the 
case,  and  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  point  out  the  evil,  just  as  a 
physician  called  in  a  case  of  tuberculosis  has  to  point  out  the 
danger  which  confronts  his  patient  and  ,the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  mlilady.  It  is  our  intention  to 
educate  the  people  on  this  financial  project,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  cost." 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  same  paper  we  read,  however : 

"The  mass  of  the  American  people  are  practically  unanimous 
for  the  postal  savings-bank. 

"They  want  it,  and  will  have  it,  because  they  feel  the  need  of  an 
absolutely  safe  investment  for  small  savings — a  primary  need  in  a 
complex  civilization  such  as  ours.  This  demand  received  a  tre- 
mendous emphasis  when  every  bank  in  the  country  suspended  pay- 
ments in  1907. 

"The  postal  savings-bank  will  be  a  valuable  convenience  for 
those  who  can  put  aside  only  a  dollar  at  a  time.      It  will  induce  a 


saving-habit  in  millions  of  people  who  have  not  yet  acquired  it. 
It  will  retain  in  this  country  millions  of  dollars  of  workingmen's 
savings  that  are  annually  sent  for  safekeeping  to  European  coun- 
tries.    But,  over  and  above  all,  it  will  steady  the  base  of 

BLTSINESS  prosperity  BY  ESTABLISHING  MILLIONS  OF  LITTLE 
FORTUNES  BEYOND  THE  RISKS  AND  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  SPECU- 
LATIVE  FINANCE." 

Says  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  a  veteran 
advocate  of  this  reform  : 

"As  a  preventive  of  money  stringency,  as  a  discouragement  of 
hoarding,  as  an  incentive  to  saving,  and  as  a  deterrent  of  the  prac- 
tise of  the  country's  large  foreign  population  of  sending  their  earn- 
ings to  their  former  homes,  the  value  of  the  postal  bank,  backed  by 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  is  beyond  dispute. 

"  Opposition  to  the  plan  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  New 
York  and  New  England.  Our  belief  is  that,  under  the  savings- 
bank  systems  operative  in  New  York,  New  England,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  postal  bank  is  not  a  local 
necessity. 

"  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  coun- 
try's savings-banks'  depositors  are  in  ^  these  Atlantic   Seaboard 
States.     And  it  is  as  a  national  inducement  to  thrift  and  the  circu 
lation  of  millions  of  money  now  useless  to  legitimate  commerce, 
because  hoarded,  that  the  postal  bank  is  required." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  however,  thinks 
that  "  if  the  spirit  of  defense  for  American  institutions  can  be  suffi- 
ciently awakened  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  body, 
this  flagrant  attempt  at  the  exercise  of  extreme  paternalism  by  the 
National  Government  will  be  defeated."     To  quote  further : 

"The  self-respect  of  the  people  and  care  for  the  rights  of  the 
States  ought  to  demand  its  defeat  as  a  crushing  blow  for  all  such 
schemes.  The  most  serious  objection  to  it  is  not  the  particular 
manner  in  which  it  proposes  that  post-offices  the  country  over, 
under  the  direction  of  a  'board  '  at  Washington,  shall  receive  and 
dispose  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  or  even  the  expensive  and 
wholly  unnecessary  addition  to  the  patronage  and  pelf  of  the  Postal 
Service,  but  the  violation  of  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  our 
whole  system  of  government,  reliance  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  take  care  of  their  own  individual  affairs  and  their  right 
to  provide  in  their  separate  States  such  means  as  they  find  neces- 
sary to  regulate  what  concerns  their  private  and  personal  interests. 

"The  chief  argument  adduced  in  support  of  this  postal-savings 
scheme  is  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  fostering  habits  of  fru- 
gality and  saving.  That  is  none  of  the  business  of  the  National 
Government  under  our  system." 


AN  f.ffic;ency  test. 

— Parker  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


IF  A   CEKTAfN    ADVISER   WERE   AT   HAND. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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JEAN    COQUELIN,   THE    ACIOR,    AS    NOAH. 


KKIUCiEES    ON    WAGUNS    \\A111N(.    I()l<     lioAlS. 


THE  PARIS  FLOOD. 

The  recent  overflow  of  the  Seine  resulted  in  the  worst  flood  that  has  afflicted  Paris  since  i6i;.     The  inundation  covered  also  many  miles  of  tlie  country  behind 

the  city,  and  a  hundred  thousand  persons  were  driven  from  their  homes. 
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KILLING   THE   MINERS 

THREE  mine  disasters  on  three  days  of  last  week  have  again 
called  attention  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  miners  that  is 
going  on  all  the  time  in  this  country,  but  which  arouses  comment 
only  when  some  specially  horrible  killing  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  press  from  politics  and  scandals  in  high  life.  Even  now  it 
must  be  said  that  the  newspapers  show  their  concern  mainly  in 
head-lines,  the  subject  not  being  important  enough  to  trench  upon 


THE   MODERN   MOLOCH. 

Cherry,  III.  354  Lives;  Primero,  Colo.,  75  Lives 

— Loeb  in  the  New  York  Call. 

the  editorial  space.  In  the  three  disasters  mentioned  177  lives 
were  lost :  75  at  Primero,  Colo.,  on  January  31  ;  34  at  Drakesboro, 
Ky.,  on  February  i  ;  and  68  at  Las  Esperanzas,  Mexico,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  Altho  one  of  these  was  in  Mexico,  we  have  enough  on 
our  own  soil  for  sober  reflection,  for,  as  the  New  York  American 
remarks,  our  "interminable  list  of  holocausts  have  darkened  the 
mining-history  of  America."  It  appears  from  figures  in  The  Con- 
gressiojial  Record \\\-3X  Hoowi  25,000  coal-miners  have  been  killed 
and  50,000  maimed  or  crippled  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  a  number 
about  equal  to  our  standing  Army.  These  figures  came  out  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  on  a  bill  to  create  a  "Bureau  of 
Mines"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  "to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
the  mining  industries  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  safety  of  miners."  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 25  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  United  Mitie-VVorkers''  Journal  (Indianapolis)  urges  the 
speedy  passage  of  this  measure  and  remarks  that  it  is  "beyond 
comprehension  "  that  such  a  bureau  has  not  been  created  before. 
It  adds  : 

"While  we  have  excelled  in  output,  we  have  also  excelled  in  our 
waste  of  human  life,  the  death-rate  per  thousand  being  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

"The  bill  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  should 
receive  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  member  of  that  body,  if  from 
no  other  view-point  than  the  humanitarian  one,  and  should  become 
law,  and  once  it  does  become  law,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  see  to  it  that  some  practical  miner  is  made  commis- 
sioner of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  farce  in  the  hands  of  some 
professional  expert. 

"If,  when  the  bill  becomes  law,  care  is  not  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  then  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  may  be  very  materially  curtailed  and  much  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it  fail  to  be  accomplished." 

The  high  death-rate  per  thousand  in  the  United  States,  as  com- 


pared with  other  countries,  is  shown  in  a  table  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
by  Congressman  Foster,  of  Illinois.     He  said  : 

"  Mining  in  other  countries  is  so  much  more  safe  than  in  this  coun- 
try that  I  desire  to  give  some  figures  in  comparison.  In  the  United 
States  mine  accidents  have  been  increasing,  and  in  the  ten  years 
from  1895  to  1905  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  Men  killed 
during  1895,  2.67  men  for  each  1,000  employed;  during  1900,  3.24 
for  each  1,000  men  employed;  and  for  1905,  3.53  men  for  each 
1,000  employed.  The  number  of  miners  killed  for  each  1,000  men 
employed  in  different  countries  for  the  average  of  five-year  periods 
is  as  follows  : 

France ^ 0.91 

Belgium . i.oo 

Great  Britain   1.25 

Prussia 2.06 

United  States 3. 39  " 

Tennessee  leads  the  States  with  fatalities  of  7.31  per  1,000,  Colo- 
rado has  6.67,  and  so  on  down  the  list  to  Illinois  and  Michigan, 
which  make  the  best  showings,  with  2.82  and  2.76  respectively. 

Representative  Moss,  of  Indiana,  in  a  stirring  speech,  contrasted 
the  national  wrath  at  the  killing  of  two  Americans  in  Nicaragua 
with  the  national  indifference  to  the  killing  of  22,716  in  the  coal- 
mines in  thirteen  years.     He  went  on  : 

"We  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  our  Army  and  Navy  to 
give  protection  to  life  and  security  to  property.  Our  appropria- 
tions for  these  purposes  this  year  will  amount  to  $250,000,000 ;  then 
why  not  spend  something  to  give  protection  to  that  vast  army  of 
American  citizens  who  go  inconstant  peril  to  make  a  living  for  their 
families  in  the  mines?  When  two  of  our  citizens  left  the  land  o^ 
their  birth  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands,  and,  taking  serv- 
ice with  the  revolutionists,  were  captured  and  shot,  our  Govern' 
ment  did  not  hesitate  or  delay  ;  there  was  no  splitting  of  hairs  no> 
debate  on  the  cost,  but  the  Government  got  busy.  War-ships  were 
hurried  across  the  seas  and  marines  were  landed,  carrying  the  flag, 
in  one  hand  and  the  repeating-rifle  in  the  other,  and  all  the  power 
and  wealth  of  this  Nation  was  behind  them  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  who,  tho  living  in  other  countries,  claimed 
the  protection  of  our  flag.  The  men  who  are  opposing  this  meas- 
ure would  have  been  among  the  first  to  cast  their  votes  for  $100,- 
000,000  to  send  reenforcements  had  our  expedition  been  opposed 
and  our  marines  been  insulted.  Why  not  use  some  of  this  energy 
and  this  zeal  nearer  home  .''  Why  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel  ?  Are  not  the  lives  of  1,000  coal-miners  who  stay  at  home 
as  valuable  as  two  adventurers  who  seek  fortune  in  foreign  lands  ? 
The  American  eagle  is  a  noble  bird  and  our  American  workmen 
would  like  to  get  better  acquainted  with  it;  do  not  send  it  so  far 
away  from  the  American  coal-mines  when  you  assign  it  to  the  duty 
of  protecting  life.  There  were  2,450  men  killed  in  our  mines  last 
year,  and  but  two  American  citizens  were  killed  in  foreign  lands ; 
so,  if  we  are  to  use  the  power  of  our  Government  to  safeguard  life, 
we  had  better  get  busy  nearer  to  our  own  homes  and  the  working- 
places  of  our  own  people.  Let  the  eagle  scream  at  home  and  wrap 
the  flag  closer  around  the  lives  of  our  people-  who  produce  the 
wealth  that  makes  us  a  rich,  strong,  and  mighty  nation." 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Indiana,  scored  the  indifference  of  the  Government 
in  these  strong  words  : 

"  Here  is  a  class  of  men,  bold,  brave,  and  daring,  who  daily  dare 
the  dangers  hidden  beneath  the  earth,  fighting  deadly  gases  and 
fire-damp,  unable  to  cope  with  them  and  likewise  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  as  to  how  to  overcome  them  ;  but,  like  brave  soldiers, 
willing  to  go  upon  the  firing-line,  contesting  these  dangers,  laugh- 
ing at  death,  to  the  end  that  they  may,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
earn  their  daily  bread.  To  such  a  class  of  men  I  say,  'All  hail,'' 
and  while  we  rejoice  at  the  daring  exploits  of  the  soldier  and  point 
with  pride  to  the  heroes  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  while  we 
never  tire  of  repeating  the  story  of  the  conflict  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray,  and  of  those  who  yielded  up  their  last  full  measure  in  de- 
fense of  their  respective  flags,  yet  our  admiration  for  these  men 
who  did  their  full  duty  does  not  excel  our  admiration  for  that 
determined  class  of  men  who  enter  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth 
to  perform  their  solemn  duty  to  their  families  and  to  their  country, 
and  if  the  Government  by  and  through  its  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion can  do  anything  to  stop  the  death-roll  of  these  unfortunate 
laborers,  let  us  put  that  machinery  in  motion  and  put  it  in  motion 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible." 
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THE  HELPLESS  POLICE 

THAT  200  persons  a  week  are  being  murdered  in  this  country 
and  crime  is  costing  us  ^3,500,000  a  day,  while  the  police 
stand  practically  helpless,  is  the  striking  declaration  of  Mr.  Hugh 
C.  Weir,  in  The  World  To-day  (Chicago).  He  figures  that  250,- 
coo  persons  whom  the  law  never  touches  "are  engaged  in  the  sys- 
tematic pursuit  of  crime  as  a  business."  Meanwhile  the  police 
devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  gathering  in  the  "drunks." 
Out  of  786,000  arrests  in  this  country  last  year,  over  350,000  were 
for  drunkenness.  It  is  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  temperance 
reformer  that  if  drunkenness  were  abolished,  the  police  could  give 
more  attention  to  protecting  life  and  property,  and  Mr.  Weir  seems, 
inferentially  at  least,  to  reach  the  same  conclusion.  At  any  rate, 
crime  is  rampant  and  unpunished.  Mr.  Weir  begins  with  some 
disquieting  remarks  on  murder  : 

"Ten  thousand  persons  are  murdered  in  this  country  every  year 
— shot,  strangled,  poisoned,  stabbed,  or  beaten  with  a  club  or  a 
sand-bag.  Of  the  murderers,  2  in  every  100  are  punished.  The 
remaining  98  escape — absolutely  free  !  In  many  of  our  States,  the 
proportion  of  convictions  is  only  half  as  great.  In  Georgia,  for 
instance,  only  i  murderer  in  every  100  is  punished.  In  a  recent 
census  of  American  crime,  digesting  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
statement  was  made  that  in  only  1.3  per  cent,  of  our  homicides  do 
we  secure  a  conviction. 

"Chicago  averages  118  murders  in  a  year.  In  the  same  space  of 
time,  Paris  records  only  15  murders  and  attempted  murders.  Lon- 
■don,  four  times  the  size  of  Chicago,  has  only  20  murders.  In  the 
course  of  twelve  months,  Georgia — a  typical  example  of  the  aver- 
age American  State — records  45  homicides — more  than  the  whole 
•of  the  British  Empire  !  More  people  are  murdered  in  this  country 
in  a  year  tlian  are  killed  on  the  railroads.  In  three  years,  the  vic- 
tims of  our  murder  cases  total  more  than  the  losses  of  the  British 
Army  in  the  Boer  War 

"  And  now  we  discover  that  when  our  poets  and  our  orators  and 
our  artists  have  finished  telling  of  our  greatness  and  our  glory,  we 
have»fostered  wickedness  and  lawlessness  as  has  no  other  nation  in 
the  world ;  that,  behind  our  boasted  institutions  of  government, 
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Tortured  for  Eight  Hours  in  Station 
House,  Victim  Becomes  Insensible 
Three  Times  in  Ordeal,  and 
Surgeons   Revive  Her. 


DETECTIVES  TRY  TO  RENEW 
EXAMINATION  AT  HOSPITAL 


WHAT   MR.    WEIR    WOULD   PUT  AN    END   TO. 

He  says  the  police  vent  their  brutality  on  innocent  victims,  often 
not  even  charged  with  any  crime,  while  our  real  criminals  go  scot  free. 
A  head-line  in  the  New  'V'ork  Evening  World,  for  February  3. 

the  thug  and  the  tliief  and  the  assassin  are  operating  witli  a  vigor 
and  a  freedom  duplicated  nowhere  else  in  civilization.  And  our 
crime  and  wickedness  are  steadily  increasing. 

"  There  are  four  and  a  half  times  as  jiiany  jnurders  for  every 
tnillion  of  our  population  to-day  as  there  were  twenty  years  ago  ! 

"Tlie  significant  fact  aljout  it  ail  is  that  the  rest  of  the  world 


does  not  share  these  statistics.  Our  increased  wickedness  is  con- 
fined to  our  own  borders.  In  the  march  of  civilization,  as  applied 
to  the  protection  of  public  life  and  public  property,  we  have  fallen 
wofully  behind.  We  may  lead  the  globe  in  many  things.  We  as- 
suredly lead  it  in  crime.  In  95  per  cent,  of  the  homicides  of  Ger- 
many, the  guilty  person  is  brought  to  justice.  In  Spain,  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  is  85  percent,  of  the  total  number  of  crimes.  In 
France,  it  is  61  per  cent. ;  in  Italy,  77  per  cent. ;  in  England,  50 
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THE   TAX  LEVIED   BY   CRIME, 

As  compared  with  other  national  assets  and  liabilities. 

per  cent.  Do  tliese  facts — when  offset  against  our  2  convictions 
in  every  100  murders — explain  why  our  lawlessness  is  increasing; 
why  we  have  more  homicides  every  year  than  Italy,  Austria, 
France,  Belgium,  England,  Ireland,    Scotland,   Spain,  Hungary, 

Holland,  and  Germany  combined  ? 

"A  number  of  years  ago,  the  jewelers  of  America  were  forced  to 
form  a  national  detective  organization  to  guard  their  property. 
The  bankers  of  America  have  done  likewise.  So  have  the  hotel- 
keepers.  So  have  the  railroads.  They  could  not  depend  on  the 
public  police.  It  was  cheaper  to  maintain  a  police  system  of  their 
own.  Will  the  people  of  America  also  be  forced  to  employ  private 
watchmen  .?  " 

The  annual  cost  of  crime,  as  figured  in  property  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed, and  in  the  money  spent  on  police,  courts,  jails,  etc., 
reaches  the  impressive  total  of  $1,373,000,000,  yet  the  police  seem 
helpless.  And  as  if  this  stinging  indictment  of  inefficiency  were 
not  enough,  Mr.  Weir  goes  on  to  say  that  what  the  police  lack  in 
efficiency  they  try  to  make  up  in  brutality.  By  the  barbarous 
"third  degree,"  which  the  writer  compares  with  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition in  ferocity,  any  citizen,  guilty  "or  innocent,  perhaps  not  even 
charged  with  any  crime,  may  be  dragged  to  the  police  station  and 
put  through  tortures  that  wreck  him  physically,  or,  worse,  unhinge 
his  reason  "and  send  him  forth  a  hopeless  idiot."  Mr.  Weir  gives 
some  cases  of  "third-degree  "  savagery  that  have  come  under  his 
observation,  and  continues : 

"From  the  inquisition  of  the  'third  degree,'  as  we  find  it,  for 
instance,  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  private  citizen  has  no  re- 
dress nor  appeal.  It  is  a  power  which  is  czarlike  in  its  supremacy. 
To  attack  it  througli  the  clogged  channels  of  the  law  is  to  enter 
on  a  legal  battle  which  may  stretch  through  years  of  time  and  in- 
volve an  expense  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  tlie  odds 
against  a  favorable  verdict,  no  matter  how  persistent  and  stul)born 
the  fight.  We  may  not  like  to  think  of  tlie  American  law  as  so 
futile  in  its  protection  as  this.  Some  of  us  may  even  refuse  to  ac- 
cept this  statement  as  true.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  dust- 
covered  theories  of  Blackstone,  remember.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  law  which  is  higher  and  mightier  than  Blackstone — the  law  of 
machine-politics.  The  police  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  whether  you 
do  or  not.  Tiie  police  administration  of  the  average  American 
city  is  so  thoroughly  entrenched  behind  the  menacing  power  of  the 
corrupted  ballot  that  it  can  literally  snap  its  fingers  at  any  law  that 
would  set  itself  above  it. 

"  Do  you  know  that  75  per  cent,  oj  the  criminals  who  are  or- 
rested  for  petty  larceny^  pocket-picking,  hold-ups,  and  the  like 
from  the  red-light  districts  of  New  York,  are  freed  by  the  ward 
politicians  ? 

"This  is  why  the  American  police  can  develop  the  tortures  of 
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the  'third  degree  '  without  fear  of  interference.  This  is  why  the 
victim  who  seeks  redress  finds  himself  engulfed  in  a  mire  before 
which  he  is  lielpless.  It  is  not  legal  to  arrest  a  man  without 
definite,  tangible  cause.  Of  course  not!  And  so  we  snuggle  in 
fancied  security  behind  our  flimsy  laws,  and  shrug  indifferent 
shoulders  at  what  we  term  the  rantings  of  tiie  muck-raker  who 
would  tell  us  of  our  blunder  and  our  danger.  This  is  why  inno- 
cent men  are  arrested  every  day — every  hour — and  held  'on  sus- 
picion,' or  perhaps  as  'witnesses,'  until  such  time  as  the  police  see 
fit  to  give  them  their  release.  It  is  the  smug  contentment  of  some 
of  us — blind  stupidity,  if  you  will^ — ^and  the  grasping  avarice  and 
respectable  thievery  of  others  of  us  that  give  us  a  thug  for  a  politi- 
cal dictator,  and  make  an  institution  like  the  'third  degree' 
possible 

"The system  of  the  'third  degree, 'as  we  know  it  in  this  country, 
is  bad.  It  is  more.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
liie  sanctity  of  the  home.  And  it  is  not  aiding  the  cause  of  justice. 
Europe  has  never  known  the  excesses  of  the  'third  degree,'  which 
we  have  recorded  in  America.  And  crime  in  Europe  has  never 
reached  to  the  proportions  of  crime  in  America.  The  foreign 
police  do  not  need  the  inquisition  of  the  'water-cure  '  nor  the  tor- 
ture of  the  burning  light  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice. 

"  In  spite  of  the  brutality  of  the  'third  degree  ' — of  which  we  can 
never  know  the  half — the  American  police  are  not  protecting  either 
public  safety  or  public  property.  While  the  innocent,  hapless 
'suspect '  is  bullied  and  badgered  and  beaten,  the  real  criminal  is 
undisturbed.     This  is  the  worst." 


NEW  YORK  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  PORT 

X  T  EW  YORK  now  holds  first  place  among  the  great  seaports 
-^  ^  of  the  world,  according  to  a  table  of  vessel  tonnage  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  Pratt,  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  same  table  reveals  other  interesting  changes  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  race  for  the  world's  sea-going 
trade.  A  few  years  ago  London  led  them  all,  but  now  Antwerp 
as  well  as  New  York  has  passed  her.  The  most  sensational  gams, 
however,  have  been  made  by  the  [port  of  Kobe  in  Japan  and  by 
Montevideo  in  Uruguay.  Thus  Kob^  shows  a  gain  of  642.8  per 
cent,  during  the  past  ten  years,  while  Montevideo's  yearly  tonnage 
has  grown  288  per  cent.  The  greatest  strides  among  the  six  lead- 
ing ports  have  been  made  by  Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  which  both 
show  a  gain  of  more  than  80  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  New 
York's  56.4  per  cent,  and  London's  22.4  per  cent.  Antwerp,  says 
the  New  York  Evening- Sun,  "is  apparently  destined  to  pass  us  at 
some  not  distant  day."  But  the  same  paper  adds,  as  an  after- 
thought, that "  the  departure  of  the  astute  Leopold  from  the  land  of 
the  living  may  halt  the  phenomenal  progress  of  that  port." 

Mr.  Pratt's  table  compares  the  net  registered  tons  for  the  latest 
year  available  with  the  tonnage  of  a  date  ten  years  earlier,  and 
shows  the  percentage  of  increase.  His  figures  for  the  thirteen 
principal  ports  of  the  world  are  as  follows  : 

Net  Percentage 

Year,         registered  tons         lo  yrs.  growth 

New  York   1908  12,154,780                    56.4 

1898  7,771,412 

Antwerp 1907  11,211,803                     81.0 

1897  6,181,922 

London    1907  11,160,367                      22.4 

1897  9,110,995   ■ 

Hamburg     1907  10,888,553                     82.7 

1897  6,090,510 

Hongkong 1906  9,941,261                     30.6 

1896  7,609,047 

Liverpool     1907  8,167,419  48.2 

1897  5,845,384 
Montevideo    1906  7,725,534  288.0 

1896  1,991,554 

Marseilles     1906  6,736,603  67.0 

1896  4,032,259 

Singapore 1906  6,672,789  67.1 

1896  3,992,905 

Cardiff    1907  5.734.755  27-4 

1897  4,485,782 

Kobe    1907  5,497.877                  642.8 

1897  740851 

Genoa 1906  5,450.818                     55.1 

1896  3.514.301 

Buenos  Aires 1906  5,119,291                  *  78.1 

1897  2,866,499 

*  Nine  years. 


It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  his  latest  figures  for  London  are  a 
year  behind  the  latest  for  New  York,  a  fact  which  detracts  from,, 
tho  it  does  not  destroy,  the  value  of  the  comparison. 

Mr.  Pratt's  table,  remarks  the  Troy  Tijnes,  "while  highly  flatter- 
ing as  illustrating  the  growing  importance  of  New  York  as  a  great 
seaport,"  contains  also  "  valuable  hints  and  warnings."     To  quote  : 

"While  New  York  is  and  may  indefinitely  remain  the  chief 
shipping-port,  there  are  conditions  which  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. The  shipping-business  of  New  York  has  grown,  but 
it  has  not  grown  as  rapidly  in  proportion  as  that  of  some  other 
places.  And  it  undoubtedly  would  have  grown  more  rapidly  had 
the  facilities  been  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  demand  for  accom- 
modations. Several  other  American  ports  have  taken  carrying- 
business  from  New  York  that  would  have  been  retained  but  for 
this  lack.  That  New  York  is  awakening  to  the  nece.ssity  of  meet- 
ing exactions  in  this  direction  is  evident  from  what  is  going  on 
and  what  is  in  contemplation.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  at  many  of  the  piers,  and  the  water  front  has  been  largely- 
transformed  within  recent  years.  There  is  also  effort  to  provide 
better  means  of  handling  freight,  as  shown  by  the  big  extensions- 
on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  harbor  and  in  other  ways.  Presently 
the  completion  of  the  Barge  Canal  will"pour  a  fresh  flood  of  busi- 
ness down  the  river,  and  New  York  has  in  view  a  vast  terminal 
system  at  Jamaica  Bay.  Other  projects  look  to  adequate  prepara- 
tions for  the  trade  of  the  future,  and  these  New  York  must  make 
to  be  in  shape  for  retaining  preeminence. 

"Some  of  the  gains  shown  in  the  comparison  afforded  by  the 
table  are  extraordinary,  principal  among  them  being  Montevideo- 
with  288  per  cent,  and  Kobe,  Japan,  with  the  phenomenal  increase 
of  642.8  per  cent.  These  figures  are  proof  of  the  virility  and  alert- 
ness which  characterize  some  of  the  nations  which  are  coming  into 
commercial  prominence,  and  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  like  spirit 
if  the  United  States  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  for 
extending  commerce.  And  the  deplorable  fact  in  connection  with 
the  showing  of  New  York's  primacy  as  a  shipping-point  is  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  its  foreign  commerce  is  done  in  American 
ships.  The  absence  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  merchant- 
vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  and  in  the  harbor  is  one  of  the  most 
unpleasantly  suggestive  features  of  an  otherwise  magnificent 
showing." 


THE  LIQUOR  TRADE  COUNTING  SCALPS— The  liquor  trade,, 
declares  the  Kansas  City  Central  Christian  Advocate,  is  so  con- 
fident of  its  political  power  that  it  is  willing  to  dangle  before  the 
public  eye  the  scalps  of  its  slain.  In  illustration  The  Advocate 
quotes  President  Kqnde,  of  the  Illinois  State  Liquor  Dealers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  who,  in  his  annual  address  before  that  body 
in  Springfield,  111.,  reviewed  the  results  of  the  fall  elections  to 
show  his  hearers  how  many  "dry  "  statesmen  had  gone  down  to  de- 
feat at  the  primaries  or  the  polls.  "  Look  at  the  slain,"  he  said,, 
and  proceeded  to  the  following  enumeration  : 

"Governor  Hoke  Smith,  defeated  for  nomination  in  Georgia. 

"Governor  Beckham,  of  Kentucky,  defeated  for  United  States- 
Senator. 

"  Governor  Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  defeated  for  Governor. 

"Governor  Harris,  of  Ohio,  defeated  for  Governor. 

"  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  defeated  for  United  States  Senator. 

"Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  defeated  for  anything. 

"Watson,  of  Indiana,  defeated  for  Governor. 

"Jacobson,  of  Minnesota,  defeated  for  Governor. 

"Senator  Hemenway,  of  Indiana,  defeated  for  reelection. 

"John  C.  Stockton,  of  Florida,  defeated  for  Governor. 

"Congressman  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  defeated  for  Congress. 

*  Senator  Rose,  of  Ohio,  father  of  the  Local-Option  Bill,  defeated 
for  reelection. 

"Senator  Sietes,  of  Ohio,  sponsor  of  the  Local-Option  Bill,  de- 
feated for  reelection. 

"  Senator  Mack,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  temperance  committee, 
defeated  for  reelection. 

"Senator  Berry,  of  Illinois,  father  of  the  Local-Option  Bill,  de- 
feated for  reelection. 

"Judge  Artman,  of  Indiana,  who  declared  tiie  liquor  business 
illegal,  defeated. 

"Judge  Christian,  who  said,  'Me,  too,'  defeated." 
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Phot<^TAph  by  Harris  and  Ewing,  Washiogton.  D.  C. 

THE   JOINT    COMMITTEE   WHICH   IS    INVESTIGATING   THE   BALLINGER-PINCHOT   CHARGES. 

Beginning  with  the  man  in  the  foreground,  and  naming  the  others  in  sequence  as  they  sit  around  the  table,  they  are:  Representative  Graham,  Repre- 
sentative James.  Representative  Madison,  Representative  Denby,  Senator  McCall,  Representative  Olmsted,  Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Flint,  Senator 
Sutherland,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Fletcher,  Senator  Faynter,  and  the  clerk. 


THE  CHARGES  AGAINST   BALLINGER 

ALTHO  the  pro-Ballinger  organs  are  declaring  that  the  evi- 
dence thus  far  laid  before  the  joint  investigating  committee 
by  Secretary  Ballinger's  critics  has  been  in  the  form  of  "a  hay- 
stack of  opinion  and  a  needle  of  fact,"  Washington  dispatches 
intimate  that  this  "needle  of  fact  "  is  already  causing  some  discom- 
fort in  Administration  circles.  Many  Republicans,  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  XoxV  Journal  of  Coininerce  (Fin.), 
"have  felt  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Ballinger  ought  to  have  been 
dropt  to  the  pursuing  wolves  of  investigation  a  good  while  ago," 
and  "they  are  now  sure  of  this  position."  On  the  other  hand, 
many  papers,  like  the  Butte  Inter-Mountain  (Rep.),  think  that 
"up  to  the  present  time  the  inquiry  must  have  been  a  keen  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  hope  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior."  "So  far  as  the  investigation  has  gone,"  says  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  "it  shows  the  existence  of  a  quarrel 
rather  than  a  scandal."  But  whatever  the  final  outcome  may  be, 
remarks  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.),  the  controversy  is  already 
having  the  important  effect  of  awaking  the  American  people  to 
the  enormous  value  of  Alaska. 

The  first  witness  before  the  committee  was  R.  H.  Glavis,  the 
field  agent  of  the  Land  Office,  whose  dismissal  was  ordered  by  the 
President  after  an  examination  of  his  earlier  charges  against  Sec- 
retary Ballinger.  He  was  assisted  by  his  counsel,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  whose  name  is  known  in  connection  with  the  Savings- 
Bank  Insurance  Law  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Brandeis  stated  that  his  client  would 
attempt  to  show — 

"That  prior  to  entering  the  Government  service  in  any  capacity 
R.  A.  Ballinger  acted  as  attorney  in  drawing  up  an  agreement  in 
escrow  and  deeds  in  the  Wilson  Coal  Company  cases  in  Lewis 
County,  Wash.,  these  cases  being  an  alleged  fraud  upon  the  Land 
laws.  Mr.  Ballinger's  name  did  not  appear  in  tlie  court  records 
of  the  case. 

"That  Mr.  Ballinger,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  in 
1907,  did  not  show  due  diligence  in  investigating  the  alleged  frauds 
connected  with  tlie  Cunningham  coal-land  claims  in  Alaska ;  that 
he  had  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  these 
claims,  and  in  spite  of  this  entered  tiie  employ  of  one  of  the 
claimants  after  leaving  the  Land  Office  and  becoming  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ;  that  he  ordered  these  claims  to  be  'clear  listed'  for 


patent  without  due  investigation  and  that  they  would  have  gone  to 
patent  if  Glavis  and  others  had  not  intervened." 

The  Wilson  cases  had  not  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  con- 
troversy.    Says  the  New  York  Independent : 

"Mr.  Ballinger,  it  is  asserted,  was  counsel  for  the  Wilson  claim- 
ants before  he  became  Land  Commissioner.  It  was  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  on  this  first  day  of  the  investigation,  the  Federal 
court  at  Seattle  virtually  pronounced  the  Wilson  claims  fraudulent 
and  directed  that  the  property  in  question,  1,024  acres  of  valuable 
coal-land,  be  restored  to  the  Government." 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  statement  issued  recently  by 
the  Land  Office  which  says  that  in  the  last  eight  years  50,000  acres 
of  coal-lands,  worth  not  less  than  $10,000,000,  have  been  taken 
from  the  public  domain  by  fraud.  In  the  course  of]  his  direct  tes- 
timony Glavis  undertook  to  show  that  Mr.  Ballinger  had  made 
rulings  favorable  to  the  claimants  in  the  face  of  information  given 
him  by  the  witness,  and  that  he  had  improperly  communicated  this 
information  to  the  claimants. 

A  few  weeks,  thinks  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  "ought 
to  be  enough  to  get  things  in  such  shape  that  the  average  American 
can  base  his  judgment  of  this  famous  case  on  facts,  rather  than  on 
rumored  and  irresponsible  charges."  To  quote  further  from 
this  paper  which  is  probably  closer  than  any  other  to  the 
Administration : 

"The  personnel  of  the  investigating-committee  has  pretty  effec- 
tually downed  all  talk  about  a  Congressional  'whitewash  '  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On  the  whole,  the  committee  was  very 
well  chosen.  Its  chairman.  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota, 
in  particular  is  a  man  as  to  whose  fitness  for  such  a  work  there  can 
not  be  any  question.  Senator  Nelson  is  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  of  the  Senate  ;  having  voted  against  the  Tariff 
Bill  he  has  some  record  as  an  insurgent ;  a  typical  representative 
of  the  best  there  is  in  the  great  Scandinavian  population  of  the 
Northwest,  his  integrity  is  al)solutely  beyond  question. 

"There  will  be  no 'whitewash  '  of  anybody  or  anything  in  the 
Ballinger-Pinchot  investigation.  The  Democrats  showed  the  asi- 
ninity  of  their  tactics  as  an  opposition  party  when  they  tried  to 
have  the  notorious  Rainey — a  man  properly  described  as 'an  expert 
at  the  art  of  convicting  innocent  men' — represent  them  on  the 
committee.  But  the  Republicans,  for  reasons  of  self-interest,  if 
for  nothing  else,  must  take  the  investigation  seriously  and  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  get  at  the  whole  truth  !  " 
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LIGHT  SIDE  OF  A  DARK  SUBJECT 


Fancy  a  butcher  running  for  office  nowadays.- 


Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
Kansas  City 


The  next  President  may  be  elected  on  the  vegetarian  ticket 
Times. 

Ode  to  a  sirloin  steak:    "The  lost  to    sight   to  memory  dear." — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

If  the  prodigal  son  should  return  to-day  he  would  find  the  fatted  calf  boy- 
cotted.— Atlanta  Journal. 

Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  those  who  are  convinced 
that  the  trusts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  living. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

We  are  told  that  people  who  do  not  eat  meat  become  mollycoddles.     Those 

who  do  eat  it  become  paupers. 
— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


Something  just  as  good  as 
meat  and  not  so  expensive  is 
pretty  hard  to  find,  but  you 
can  save  money  during  the 
search.- — Indianapolis  News. 

The  anti-meat  sentiment 
gives  Mr.  Gompers  a  chance  to 
boycott  without  risk  of  clash 
with  the  authorities. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

To  Messrs.  Armour,  Morris, 
and  Swift,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago:  We  who  are  about 
to  diet,  salute  you. — New  York 

Evening  Mail. 

The  expert  who  blames  the 
high  price  of  living  on  the  ex- 
travagance of  woman  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  Adam  in 
him. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

WoRKiNGMEN  and  others  may  be  induced  to  abstain  from  meat,  but  politi- 
cians will  never  boycott  pie. — Chattanooga  Times. 

To  be  sure  the  farmer  is  one  of  those  who  get  the  money,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  gives  something  in  return  for  it. — -Chicago  News. 

Altho  they  are  blamed  for  high  T)rices  neither  the  fanners  nor  the  retailers 
are  the  people  conspicuous  for  private  yachts  and  palaces. — Washington  Star. 

Wonder  if  the  managers  of  the  great  museums  ever  thought  of  visiting  the 
cold-storage  plants  in  their  search  for  an  egg  of  the  great  auk? — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Barbers  are  thinking  of  charging  fifty  cents  for  a  hair-cut,  but  the  advance 
will  not  hit  the  rich  men  who  could  afford  it.  Look  at  J.  D.  Rockefeller  and  J. 
P.  Morgan. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat, 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean; 
But  now  the  two  they  will  eschew 

And  eat  the  humble  bean.  — Chicago  News. 

"Clubs  formed  to  boycott  food,"  says  an  excited  newspaper  head- line.  What 
do  the  members  propose  to  hve  on?  But  perhaps  in  the  excitement  of  organi- 
zing the  boycott  that  point  has  not  come  up  for  discussion. — Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 


'  IF    I     COULD     ONLY     REMEMBER    WHERE    I 
BURIED   THAT   BONE." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Hens  lay  eggs  and  cold  storage  de-lays  them. — Washington  Post. 

The  meat  strike  is  spreading,  with  nobody  calling  for  arbitration. — Toledo 
Blade. 

We  positively  refuse  to  consider  resorting  to  the  cheaper  cuts  of  buckwheat 
cakes. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Speaking  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  what  would  you  call  a  successful  meat 
boycott? — Chicago  News. 

A  Detroit  man  is  planning  a  trust  in  beans.  That's  the  only  new  develop- 
ment that  might  swing  Massachusetts  over  to  Bryanism. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  price  of  shoes  is  also  going  up,  and  they'll  soon  be  too  expensive  to  eat. 
Thus  perisheth  another  hope. 
— Toledo  Blade. 

If  cold  storage  had  been 
known  in  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, he  might  have  shown  his 
companions  a  much  better  egg 
trick  than  he  did. — Boston 
Herald. 

As  we  understand  the  theory 
of  the  beef  trust,  the  high 
price  of  meat  is  due  to  the  re- 
appearance of  Halley's  comet. 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Perhaps  the  cost  of  high 
living  has  something  to  do 
with  the  high  cost  of  living. 
■ — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Altho  meat  is  fully  as  high 
in  the  East  as  it  is  in  the  West, 
Wall  Street  is  dining  regularly 
on  lamib. — Chicago  News. 

They  do  say  that  apples  cost  him  dear  when  Adam  was  the  Ultimate  Con- 
sumer.— Richmond  News  Leader. 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  country  editor  is  still  complaining  because  subscrip- 
tions are  being  paid  in  butter,  eggs,  and  fine  fat  pigs? — Richmond  News-Leader. 

The  President  announces  that  we  are  going  to  give  six  nations  the  oenefit  of 
low-tariff  duties,  but  we  don't  notice  the  United  States  in  the  list. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Just  as  we  have  decided  to  give  up  eating  meat  along  comes  the  announcement 
that  ex-President  Roosevelt  has  shipped  two  wart-hogs  from  Africa. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Lots  of  people  who  are  doing  without  meat  don't  know  that  there  is  a  boycott 
on.  They  think  that  it  is  just  because  they  haven't  got  the  price. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  Boston  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Company  has  decided  not  to  reduce 
the  price  of  milk  next  summer,  and  blames  it  on  the  cows.  They  can't  deny  it. 
— Boston  Traveler. 

Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 
The  Beef  Trust  laughed  to  see  the  rise. 

And  the  citizen  dined  on  a  prune. 

— New    York   .4  merican. 


IS   THE   AMERICAN   TYPE   CHANGING? 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  A/ews. 


^Z      '  //i^i''!-'^-'^ 


IS   HE   REALLY  WAKING   UP? 

— Westerman  in  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 


THE  modern  ark. 

—Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 
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GERMANY  IN   THE   ASCENDENT 

GERMANY'S  rise  in  commercial  power  is  impressing  her  sister 
nations  no  less  than  her  growth  in  naval  strength.  Mr. 
Ellis  Barker  in  his  exhaustive  study,  "Modern  Germany,"  declares 
tiiat  England  has  been  quite  cut  out  of  the  race.  List,  the  great 
German  economist,  once  wrote  of  England  that  that  country  was 
"a  world  in  itself,  a  world  whicli  is  superior  to  the  whole  rest  of 
the  world  in  power  and  wealth."  Cobden  declared  of  his  native 
land  "Great  Britain  is  and  always  will  be  the  workshop  of  the 
world."  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Germanv,  declares  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Blackwood's  Magazine,  lias  now  outrun  Great 
Britain  in  every  department  of  commercial  activity.  Germany  has 
beaten  England  even  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  which  was  once 
the  specialty  of  the  British,  and  we  read  : 

"In  1880  Great  Britain  produced  more  than  twice  as  much  steel 
as  Germany.  In  1896  Germany  produced  nearly  twice  as  much 
steel  as  Great  Britain.  Britain's  yearly  steel  production  in  those 
sixteen  years  increased  less  than  fivefold  ;  German  steel  production 
increased  eighteenfold.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  distance  from 
the  seaboard  of  the  German  coal-  and  iron-fields." 

In  the  domain  of  commercial  chemistry,  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  in  scientific  agriculture,  (Germany  also  takes  the  lead  in 
Europe,  according  to  this  writer,  wlio  tells  us  : 

"Wonderful  has  been  the  growth  of  the  chemical  industries  in 
Germany,  in  many  of  which  she  has  gained  a  virtual  monopoly. 
Yet  Germany  is  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  these  industries,  and  to  a  great  extent  for  the  inventions 
upon  which  the  industries  are  based.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  is  that  of  anilin  dyes,  made  from  coal-tar.  This  remark- 
able invention  is  due  to  Mr.  VV.  H.  Perkins,  an  Englishman,  but 
it  is  in  Germany  that  the  invention  has  been  utilized :  it  is  Ger- 
many that  exports  some  ^5.000,000  worth  of  these  dyes  annually, 
largely  made  of  English  coal-tar.  It  is  Germany  that,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  indig©,  has  thrown  1,500,000  acres  in  India, 
that  fifteen  years  ago  were  producing  indigo,  almost  entirely  out 
of  cultivation.  It  is  Germany  that,  through  the  skill  of  her  chem- 
ists, has  so  extraordinarily  increased  the  yield  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root, and  made  that  industry  so  profitable  and  that  product  so  cheap, 
that,  besides  producing  all  the  sugar  required  for  her  population 
of  over  60,000,000,  she  exports  _;^io,ooo,ooo  worth  annually,  and 
the  \Vest-Indi.*.n  sugar  industry  has  been  ruined.  The  output  of 
German  chemical  industry — not  including  sugar,  which  is  agricul- 
tural produce — is  estimated  at  about  _;^6o, 000, 000 annually,  of  which 
^20,000,000  is  exported.  Nearly  200,000  hands  are  employed,  and 
their  wages  amount  to  nearly  10,000,000  sterling  yearly." 

Germany  would  like  to  take  possession  of  such  foreign  countries 
as  suit  people  reared  in  a  temperate  zone,  declares  this  writer.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  keeps  her  out  of  Brazil,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment keeps  her  out  of  .South  Africa.  The  "end  of  German  states- 
men," we  read — 

"  is  not  to  Germanize  men  who  have  emigrated  to  countries  under 
other  rule  and  belonging  to  other  race.s,  but  to  obtain  countries  of 
her  own  as  a  field  for  the  overflow  of  her  teeming  and  ever-growing 
population.  .Such  countries  must  be  suitable  for  Europeans  ;  they 
must  have  fairly  temperate  climates;  and,  when  he  surveys  the 
world,  the  German,  Emperor  or  peasant,  sees  that  the  habitable 
portion  of  the  globe  is  already  divided  up  among  the  Powers,  and 
that,  if  we  except  China,  the  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

"The  Germans  looked  to  South  Africa  falling  into  German 
hands;  but  that  hope  has  been  disappointed.  15razil,  with  a  large 
German  population,  was  a  tempting  bait ;  but  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  barred  the  route,  and  the  time  for  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  States  is  yet  far  distant.  If  Germany  is  to  ol)tain  colonies, 
there  is  only  one  nation  from  whom  *hey  can  be  taken.  Great 
Britain  holds  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  best  parts 
of  Africa  in  the  East  and  West.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  Ellis  Barker, 
Great  Britain  has  all  the  territory  she  wants,  and  she  strives  only 
to  preserve  in  peace  what  she  has  won  by  war.     But  Englishmen 


must  be  simple  if  they  believe  that  Germany  will  rest  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  practically  all  the  colonies  in  the 
world  while  Germany  has  none. 

"Whenever  Germany  is  ready,  the  British  colonies  must  and  will 
be  her  aim.  And  in  that  day  we  must  rely  upon  our  own  right  arm 
alone,  and  if  our  navy  is  not  equal  to  the  herculean  task  that  will 
be  imposed  upon  it,  we  shall  lose  colonies  and  empire." 


WHY  RUSSIA  REJECTS  THE  KNOX  PLAN 

T3  USSIA  seems  to  show  even  more  hostility  than  Japan  to  the 
-*-^  proposal  of  the  United  States  Government  recommending 
that  a  syndicate  of  the  four  great  capitalist  nations,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  should  loan  money  to 
China  to  buy  the  Manchurian  railroads  belonging  to  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  that  the  Manchurian  railway  system  should  be  put  under 
the  administration  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  other  four  Powers 


THF.    FIGHT    FOR    MANCHURIA. 

China—"  But  wliere  do  I  come  in  ?  "  — Fischietto  (Turin.) 

named.  The  Japanese  do  not  like  the  American  scheme,  and  say 
so  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  But 
the  Russian  papers,  especially  the  excessively  patriotic  ones,  feel 
that  their  sensibilities  are  deeply  hurt,  and  give  expression  to 
their  offense  in  the  most  approved  cavalier  style.  Would  America 
have  dared  to  make  such  a  humiliating  proposition,  they  exclaim, 
if  Russia  had  not  been  whipt  in  the  war  with  Japan,  and  if  it  were 
still  considered  a  first-class  international  Power?  The  Go/os 
Pravdy  (St.  Petersburg)  evidently  considers  that  with  Russian 
prestige  in  the  Far  East  undamaged,  such  a  course  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  be  inconceivable.     It  says  : 

"  What  can  have  happened  to  Russia  in  general  and  to  its  position 
in  the  Far  East  in  particular,  when  nations  begin  to  speak  to  us  in 
the  language  of  the  American  note  ?  There  is  in  this  note,  which 
will  henceforth  become  historic,  such  an  utter  contempt  for  our  in- 
terests on  the  Pacific  Coast,  .such  a  display  of  American  purely 
commercial  one-sidedness,  such  a  challenge  to  us  in  the  midst  of 
perfect  peace,  that  we  must  put  on  our  thinking-caps  and  consider 
very,  very  seriously  what  is  wrong  with  our  present  international 
status.  Can  it  be  that  henceforth  we  shall  be  regarded  among  the 
nations  as  a  second  Turkey  or  a  second  China  ?  " 

The  same  woful  cry  is  sounded  by  almost  all  the  Russian  papers 
except  the  St.  Petersburg  Riech.  The  Riech  does  not  advocate 
the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  either,  but  it  understands  America 
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GETTING  OUT  EVERY  VOTE. 

A  cripple  carried  to  tiie  polls  at  Brentwood,  England. 

and  the  spirit  which  moved  the  Government  to  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  therefore  does  not  get  excited  about  it,  but  merely  dis- 
cusses it  from  an  objective  point  of  view  : 

"The  grand  American  plan  of  commercial,  and  hence  also  of 
political  neutrality  in  Manchuria,  through  the  buying  up  of  the 
Manchurian  railroads  by  an  international  syndicate,  could  origin  ate 
only  on  American  soil,  in  the  country  of  milliards  and  of  colossal 
enterprises.  This  project  bears  the  mark  of  that  bold  spirit  of 
speculation  which  is  the  impelling  force  of  American  industrial 
life  with  its  broad  sweep,  surpassing  everything  which  the  Euro- 
pean imagination,  confined  as  it  is  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
reality,  can  conceive.  Looked  at  as  a  scheme,  it  is  excellent. 
It  combines  all  good  qualities  except  one — it  is  not  realizable. 
In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  to  Roland's  celebrated  steed. 
It  was  a  superior  animal  in  everyway,  but  it  had  one  defect — it  was 


THE  ELECTORATE  AND  THE  LORDS. 

Peer — "  Look  here,  John,  chuck  the  House  of  Commons  business 
andvotin'  and  all  that  representative  rot  and  let  me  do  the  rulin' !  " 

Elector — "Not  likely — there  are  about  eight  millions  of  me  and 
about  six  hundred  of  you " 

Peer — "  But  I'm  select " 

Elector — "  Who  selected  you  ? " 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


dead.  The  political  advantages  of  the  American  plan  are  obvious. 
China  would  be  freed  from  her  uninvited  and  extremely  embar- 
rassing guests  who  are  not  averse  to  playing  the  role  of  hosts. 

"It  is  true  that  handing  over  the  Manchurian  railroads  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  an  international  administration  is  equiva-^ 
lent  to  placing  that  province  under  an  international  c^udowi/num, 
but  that  is  a  lesser  danger  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
China  than  the  establishment  of  separate 'spheres  of  influence. '^ 
International  administration  would  prove  the  best  guaranty  for  the 
conservation  of  the  open-door  principle  and  for  the  securing  of 
equal  rights  to  all  nations.  The  neutrality  of  all  the  railway  lines, 
of  Manchuria,  by  excluding  the  possibility  of  using  the  roads  for 
the  transportation  of  troops,  would  mean  making  Manchuria  really 
neutral,  and  would  transform  this  huge  province  into  a  sort  of  buffer 
State  between  Russia  and  China,  and  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Such  are  the  alluring  political  promises  connected  with  the 
American  scheme.  In  addition  Russia  and  Japan  would  receive  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  and  tlie  Russian  treasury  would  be  freed 
from  the  annual  drain  of  expenditures  on  the  Manchurian  railroads, 
and  with  these  economic  advantages  added  to  the  political  ones, 
we  can  not  but  regard  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  a  favorable  light." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  medal,  the  Riech  continues  to- 
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— Daily  News  (London). 

say.  In  the  iirst  place  there  is  the  question  of  money.  About' 
^200,000,000  would  be  needed  to  buy  the  Manchurian  railroads. 
Will  the  capitalist  nations  consent  to  make  this  outlay  upon  an. 
undertaking  in  which  tiie  commercial  and  financial  interests  are  bj'- 
no  means  as  important  as  the  political  interests,  namely,  the  se- 
curing of  peace  in  the  Far  East?  Capital  seeks  profits,  and  ex- 
perience with  the  Manchurian  railroads  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  are  far  from  profitable,  that  the  railway  projects  in  Man- 
churia have  a  political  basis,  not  a  commercial  one.  But  even  if 
the  capital  could  be  obtained,  the  Riech  argues  that  the  American 
plan  would  still  be  impossible  of  realization  : 

"The  acceptance  of  the  American  recommendation  by  Russia, 
would  mean  giving  up  the  game  which  down  to  the  present  time 
has  resulted  only  in  great  loss.  The  rule,  'Play,  but  don't  keep- 
on  playing  in  order  to  win  back,'  may  be  a  vei-y  wise  and  prudent 
rule,  but  just  because  it  is,  it  is  scarcely  fitted  to  human  nature, 
especially  when  the  stakes  were  very  high,  when  the  total  loss 
amounted  to  millions  and  millions  of  rubles  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  lives.     This  is  still  more  true  of  the  other 
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EATON  HALL,  OF  THE  DUKE  OK  WESTMINSTER.  ARUNDEL  CASTLE,  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

"UNEARNED  WEALTH,"  WHICH  THE  LIBERALS  WOULD  TAX. 


partner  in  the  game,  who  had  much  greater  luck  in  playing  it.  For 
Japan  to  accept  the  American  proposition  would  mean  not  only  to 
renounce  furtherparticipation  in  a  game  in  which  she  holds  all  the 
trump  cards,  it  would  also  mean  to  renounce  what  she  has  already 
won  at  the  cost  of  so  much  effort  and  sacrifice.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  in  St.  Petersburg  the  American  proposition  is  re- 
ceived with  many  doubtful  shakings  of  the  head,  and  is  now  being 
subjected  to  the  closest  and  most  careful  scrutiny,  while  in  Tokyo 
the  plan  is  frowned  down  at  once  without  hesitancy,  without  doubt, 
without  deliberation." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  POLITICAL  CRISIS 

INSTEAD  of  deciding  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  the  British 
elections  seem  to  many  observers  to  have  ended  so  nearly  in 
a  deadlock  that  another  election  in  the  near  future  is  inevitable. 
The  Unionists  now  have  273  members  and  the  Liberals  274  plus 
about  100  Laborites  and  Irish  Nationalists  who  may  vote  with  them 
on  some  questions  and  not  on  others.  Unless  Mr.  Asquith  can 
swing  in  one  mass  the  Liberals,  Home  Rulers,  and  Laborites,  then 
he  must  go  to  the  wall,  as  the  Balfour  party  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  defeating  him  the  moment  his  followers  fall  apart  into  opposing 
groups.  The  Irish,  for  example,  did  not  vote  for  the  budget  at 
the  last  session,  as  it  puts  a  heavy  tax  on  whisky,  a  staple  article 
of  production  and  use  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  if 
the  budget  can  pass  the  new  Parliament  with  this  tax  retained.  In 
fact,  many  doubt  whether  any  of  the  questions  of  the  campaign  can 
be  said  to  be  decided.  The  London  Telegraph,  a  Conservative 
organ  of  much  influence  and  authority,  believes  that  Asquith  and 
his  party  have  put  themselves  in  a  dilemma  : 

"  They  can  not  attack  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  can  not  pass 
Home  Rule  ;  they  can  do  nothing  but  worry  people  they  dislike  by 
administrative  vexation.  .  .  .  If  the  remaining  elections  complete 
the  proof  given  by  the  earlier  ones,  that  the  country  is  sick  to  death 
of  this  Government,  its  members  will  represent  a  row  of  'extinct 
volcanoes,'  and  do  as  little  as  they  can  beyond  drawing  their 
salaries." 

The  Peers  are  exclaiming  that  with  so  close  a  vote  Asquith  dare 
not  attack  the  Lords,  and  his  aim  of  mending  or  ending  the  House 
of  Peers  is  therefore  defeated.  To  this  argument  the  London 
Daily  Express  replies  derisively  : 

"One  would  suppose  that  the  only  thing  which  could  absolutely 
justify  the  Peers  must  be  a  vote  of  emphatic  confidence  and  sup- 
port from  the  electorate.  If  the  electors  declared  definitely  that 
they  wanted  to  be  governed  by  the  Peers,  and  not  by  their  own 
representatives,  some  justification  for  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  provided.  But  what  has  happened  ?  The  one  thing  which  the 
elections  have  already  made  perfectly  certain  is  that  no  such  vote 
will  be  given.     On  the  contrary  an  anti-Peer  majority  is  assured. 


It  may  be  something  less  than  loo,  it  may  be  something  more. 
The  House  of  Lords,  then,  are  to  be  absolutely  justified  by  a  hos- 
tile vote.     The  reasoning  seems  curious." 

Another  anti-Peer  paper,  the  London  Daily  News,  characterizes 
the  Asquith  majority  in  these  glowing  terms  : 

"The  Government  is  likely  to  have  as  large  a  majority  almost  as 
any  Liberal  Government  has  possest,  and  one  much  larger  than 
many  a  Clovernment  has  enjoyed  which  has  written  some  of  the 
finest  pages  of  English  history.  The  majority  of  1910  is,  too, 
unique  in  quality.  The  great  industries,  the  progressive  cities,  the 
vigor  and  the  independence  of  these  islands  compose  it,  and  they 
are  in  it  not  inadvertently  but  consciously  and  of  deliberate  choice. 
The  North,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  know  what  they  want. 
Democracy  is  their  living  faith  and  reform  will  never  again  be 
shaken  down  from  their  banners.  The  army  of  1910  is  smaller 
than  the  army  of  1906,  but  it  is  an  army  of  Ironsides." 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  find  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 


rUOTECTION 

Collector—"  I've  called  for  the  ta.x  011  your  loaf." 

— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

treating  the  reduction  in  Mr.  Asquith's  majority  as  due  to  his 
blundering  incompetence,  and  speaking  of  him  in  these  hitter 
words  : 

"The  country  resents  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Asquith's  leadership. 
When  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  he  had  a  great 
opportunity.  He  might  have  asserted  himself,  have  put  his  foot 
down  against  the  follies  of  the  extremists,  and  have  insisted  on 
cultivating  the  large  volume  of  moderate  opinion  by  a  sane,  care- 
ful, economical  policy.  He  might  have  shown  strength.  Instead, 
the  nation  has  had  nothing  but  weakness.  He  capitulated  to  the 
Little  Navy  party.     He  allowed  them  mercilessly  to  cut  down  the 
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fleet  and  endanger  our  national  safety.  He  treated  the  offer  of  the 
Dominions  with  contempt.  He  surrendered  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
budget,  which  he  knew  to  be  mi.schievous  and  impracticable,  and 
to  Home  Rule,  which  he  probably  detests.  Having  discovered 
that  the  German  Government  was  accelerating  and  anticipating 
its  naval  program,  and  that  Germany  had  overtaken  England  in 
rapidity  of  ship  construction,  he  took  no  steps  whatever  to  regain 
for  this  country  its  imperiled  naval  supremacy.  He  was  content  to 
make  a  humiliatingcompromise  with  the  extremists  in  his  Cabinet. 
And,  finally,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
into  a  grave  constitutional  conflict  in  a  moment  of  great  danger 
from  without.  In  return  for  all  this  long  list  of  surrenders  he  was 
promised  votes  by  the  extremists.  The  promises  have  not  been 
fulfilled.     His  party  has  suffered  enormous  disasters  at  the  polls." 


ENGLAND  VIEWED  BY  HER   NEIGHBORS 

JUST  as  the  crash  of  furniture  and  the  splintering  of  china  bring 
the  neighbors  to  the  windows  to  view  a  family  jar,  so  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  are  on  tiptoe  as  the  English  Liberals 
abuse  the  Peers  and  the  Conservatives  cry  "Socialist!"  and 
"Anarchist !  "  at  those  who  would  tax  the  broad  acres  of  the  land- 
lords. The  Continental  peoples  are  also  interested  because  they  are 
facing  the  same  problems,  and  experiencing  the  same  dissensions, 
as  the  British.     The  conflict  between  those  who  have  and  those 


BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA. 

"  There  are  unfortunate  people  who  are  so  horribly  rich  that  they 
can  not  afford  to  go  on  living  on  account  of  the  income-tax,  and  who 
dare  not  die  on  account  of  the  death  duties." — Lord  Carrington. 

— Evening  News  (Manchester). 

who  have  not  is  as  fierce  in  one  country  as  in  another.  The  issues 
decided  at  the  recent  polling  in  England,  if  they  can  be  said  to 
have  been  decided,  are  the  mo.st  vital  that  can  affect  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  a  nation,  declares  the  Paris  Temps,  by  far 
the  most  authoritative  of  French  newspapers.  This  organ  remarks 
that,  while  the  questions  at  stake  in  an  electoral  contest "  are  always 
more  or  less  of  a  mixt-up  character,"  the  present  debate  in  England 
"is  centered  in  two  points,"  first,  the  relation  of  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  and,  second,  the  financial  question,  "mainly  con- 
cerning the  taxation  of  land  and  introduction  of  a  protective  tariff." 
"No  vaster  problem,"  it  avers,  "  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  national  electorate." 

Speaking  of  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  House  of  Peers  of  that 
right  of  veto  or  revision  which  also  belongs  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Comte  de  Castellane,  a  deputy  of  the  French 
Chamber,  writes  an  article,  in  the  Figaro  (Paris),  another  leading 
organ  of  France,  which  shows  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
nobility  of  the  two  countries.     He  declares  : 

"The  only  way  England  can  escape  the  destruction  involved  in 


the  spoliation  of  the  landed  proprietors  by  a  socialistic  measure  is 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives.  No  naval  predomi- 
nancy will  be  of  any  help  against  the  social  revolution  with  which 
the  country  is  threatened.  This  immense  empire  at  present  is  in 
danger  of  tumbling  into  ruins,  not  through  the  onslaught  of  outside 
foes,  but  by  the  demolition  of  her  immemorial  bulwarks." 

A  most  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  Great  Britain's  place 
as  the  balance-wheel  of  international  stability  is  made  by  Count 
de  Castellane  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  solidity  and  strength  of  Britain  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  world  at  large  ;  England  is  playing  the  principal  role  in  the 
politics  of  the  nations.  If  England,  however,  falls  under  social- 
istic control,  her  great  prestige  must  be  forfeited  forever." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitun^^  on  the  other  side,  voices  the  opinion 
of  the  Liberal  organs  when  it  says  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  English  Liberals  and  Democrats  have 
been  fighting  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  political  liberty  in 
general,  and  their  triumph  not  only  points  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  mother  country-,  but  also  opens  up  the  way  to  a  greater  inde- 
pendence for  all  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Empire." — Trans- 
lations made  for  Tw.^.  LiTERAUY  Digest. 


A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON   CHINESE  REFORM 

'  I  "HE  prolific  crop  of  reform  edicts  issued  in  China  in  recent 
■*■  years  have  given  the  outside  world  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
actual  progress  being  made  in  that  huge  Empire,  we  read  in  the 
London  Times.  This  journal  has  its  correspondents  .scattered  all 
through  the  Far  East,  and  its  judgment  is  formed  with  a  pretty  full 
l^iowledge  of  the  facts.  It  cites  the  following  case  to  show  that 
an  edict  issued  ten  years  ago  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  minds  of 
the  local  authorities : 

"  How  little  the  .spirit  of  reforn\  has  as  yet  penetrated  into  the 
Chinese  administration  has  been  shown  by  a  recent  incident  in 
-Shanghai.  A  Chinaman  was  kidnaped  a  few  months  ago  in  the 
foreign  settlement  by  the  runners  of  the  Chinese  magistrate  of  the 
adjoining  native  city,  in  connection  with  an  unimportant  land  dis- 
pute. He  appealed  for  protection  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  as  a  punishment  for  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  4,000 
blows  with  a  bamboo.  It  required  the  resolute  intervention  of  the 
consular  body  to  secure  the  release  of  the  man  upon  whom  the 
Chinese  courts  had  inflicted  this  brutal  treatment,  tho  they  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  As  our  Shanghai  correspondent  adds,  a 
significant  feature  of  the  incident  is  that  punishment  by  the  bam- 
I300  was  solemnly  abolished  by  the  Imperial  Edicts  of  April  and 
October,  1905.  The  Reform  Edicts  which  have  been  blazoned 
forth  to  the  world  as  evidence  of  a  new  order  of  things  are  thus 
ignored  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  foreigner  for  whose  edificatioR 
they  are  perhaps  chiefly  intended.  What,  one  may  ask,  is  likely 
to  be  their  value  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  Empire.?  We  would 
especially  commend  this  point  to  the  attention  of  those  ardent 
young  Chinese  patriots  who  clamor  for  the  abolition  of  extra-terri- 
toriality  and  the  surrender  of  existing  treaty  rights  in  regard  to 
jurisdiction  as  an  earnest  of  foreign  good-will  toward  Chinese 
progress  and  reform." 

The  provincial  asseml)lies  make  a  better  showing.  Twenty-one 
of  these  bodies  have  been  in  active  session,  we  learn,  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  October  19,  1907.  The  Shanghai  correspond- 
ent of  The  Times  furnishes  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  assemblies,  whose  powers  are  merely  delib- 
erative, and  Tlie  Times  says  of  their  discussions  : 

"  In  all  these  assemblies  subjects  of  real  national  importance 
were  discust  very  freely,  and  on  the  whole  with  moderation  and 
intelligence.  In  some  cases  the  governors  had  to  interpose  in 
order  to  warn  deputies  off  forbidden  ground  when  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  questions  directly  connected  with  the  interna- 
tional affairs  of  the  Empire,  but  the  rulings  of  the  chair  were  on 
such  occasions  accepted  with  good  grace,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Executive  with  the  assemblies  appear  to  have  been  generally 
harmonious." 
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DOUBT  CAST  ON  THE  MARTIAN  CANALS 

THAT  there  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  "canals  "  on  the  planet 
Mars,  but  absolutely  no  appearance  of  geometrical  structure 
— only  irregularly  grouped  dusky  spots — is  the  announcement  made 
by  Eugene  Antoniadi,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
and  director  of  the  Mars  section  of  the  British  Astronomical  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  desire  of  Director  Deslandres,  of  the  Astro-Physi- 
cal Observatory  of  Paris,  Mr.  Antoniadi  has  just  completed  a 
study  of  the  planet  Mars  with  the  great  equatorial  telescope  at 
Meudon,  the  most  powerful  in  tlie  Old  World.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  (January  17)  communicates 
to  that  paper  the  following  discussion  of  his  results  written  by 
Mr.  Antoniadi : 

"My  observations  began  on  September  20  last,  and  I  immedi- 
ately found  that,  altho  the  33-inch  glass  showed  the  planet  Mars 
much  more  detailed  than  any  drawings  made  in  the  past,  there  was 
no  trace,  under  good  seeing,  of  a  geometrical  network  of  canals. 
This  fact  led  me  to  publish  at  once  a  note  in  the  Athence,  of 
Athens,  on  September  28,  to  the  effect  that  the  canal  network  was 
an  optical  illusion.  A  week  later  Professor  Frost,  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  quite  independently  announced  that  the  great  tele- 
scope of  the  Chicago  University  was  'too 
powerful  for  canals.' 

"The  subject  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  it  should  be  raised  to  unmistakable 
clearness  for  the  public.  It  was  in  1877 
that  Schiaparelli  called  attention  to  a  series 
of  dark  streaks,  furrowing  apparently  the 
Martian  deserts,  and  on  these  markings 
were  seen  to  connect  the  dusky  areas,  then 
considered  to  be  seas.  -Schiaparelli  called 
such  streaks  'canals. '  Yet  he  did  not  com- 
mit himself  as  to  the  nature  of  these  ob- 
jects. It  was  soon  recognized,  however, 
that  bands  some  4,000  miles  long  and  oc- 
casionally 200  miles  broad  could  not  be 
artificial  water  channels.  Prof.  E.  E.  Bar- 
nard, the  greatest  astronomer  of  our  time, 
altho  using  the  'large  telescopes  of  Lick 
and  Yerkes,  never  saw  any  spider's  webs 
on  the  planet ;  but  his  observations  do  not 
entirely  dispose  of  Schiaparelli's  streaks, 
since  he  saw  some  broad,  diffuse,  and  irreg- 
ular bands  at  the  places  of  the  Italian  as- 
tronomer's 'canals.' 

"My  own  impression  confirms  the  results 
arrived  at  previously  by  Professor  Bar- 
nard. The  majority  of  tlie  'canals '  ap- 
peared to  me  as  diffuse,  irregular  streaks  ; 
yet  a  considerable  number  of  them  were 
resolved  into  groups  of  detached  spots, 
thus  showing  us  that  what  appeared  as  a 
straight  line  in  the  modest  instruments  of 
Schiaparelli  assumed  a  very  complex,  natural  structure  in  the  great 
French  telescope  of  Meudon.  This  tendency  of  the  planet's  mark- 
ings to  become  irregular  with  an  increase  of  aperture  is  obvious 
not  only  in  the  '  canals  '  but  also  in  the  so-called  'seas,'  several  of 
which  showed  geometrical  forms  to  the  first  observers  of  Mars,  for 
when  we  examine  a  group  of  spots  at  the  limit  of  visibility  and 
subtending  a  very  small  angle  our  eye  will  interpret  the  com]ilicated 
structure,  wliich  it  can  not  define,  in  the  simplest  possible  way, 
and  will  show  straight  lines  and  circles  there  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  actually  exists  on  the  object  under  scrutiny." 

The  Meudon  observations  furtlier  lead  Mr.  Antoniadi  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  inferences  regarding  the  so-called  "canals  "  : 

"First — The  true  appearance  of  the  planet  Mars  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one,  being  comparable  with  that  of  the  moon. 

"Second — Under  good  seeing  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  a 
geometrical  structure,  the  latter  appearing  by  flashes  lasting  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  and  when  definition  is  unsatisfactory. 

"Third — The  lyiartian  deserts  are  variegated  with  innumerable 


dusky  spots,  which  are  very  irregular  in  outline  and  intensity,  and 
whose  sporadical  groupings  give  rise,  in  small  instruments,  to  the 
'canal  '  system  of  Schiaparelli. 

"Hence,  altho  there  are  no  'geometrical  patterns  '  on  Mars,  or 
no  genuine  canals  visible,  yet  the  streaks  of  Schiaparelli  do  have 
an  objective  basis  (groups  of  dusky  spots),  and  this  basis  can  be 
photographed.  That  is  how  we  hear  of  the  'canals  '  being  photo- 
graphed, while  we  know  that  we  have  never  seen  a  single  artificial 
canal  on  that  planet. 

"The  impossibility  of  the  Martian  canal  network  was  demon- 
strated theoretically  by  Mr.  Maunder,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich  ;  by  Dr.  Cerulli,  president  of  the  Societk  Astronomica 
Italiana,  and  by  the  great  American  astronomer,  the  late  Professor 
Newcomb.  The  results  of  1909  now  establish  that  the  would-be 
existence  of  artificial  canals  on  Mars  is  further  disproved  by  the 
otherwise  weighty  evidence  of  observation." 


SCHIAPAKELLl 


Who  discovered  the  markings  called  "canals''  on 
Mars.  He  holds  that  photographs  and  observations 
that  fail  to  show  these  markings  may  have  been 
made  at  an  unfavorable  time  for  seeing  them. 


APPROACH  OF  THE  TOOTHLESS  MAN 

THAT  Americans  are  losing  their  teeth,  and  that  not  only  they 
but  all  civilized  peoples  must  take  care  or  they  will  become 
permanently  toothless,  is  the  warning  sounded  in  a  leading  editorial 
by  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  January).     When  we  read 

farther  on  that  one  of  the  remedies  is  pro- 
longed mastication,  we  glance  instinctively 
at  the  head-lines  and  are  relieved  to  find 
that  the  genial  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  has 
been  added  to  the  magazine's  editorial 
staff.     Say  the  editors  : 

"The  American  people  are  losing  their 
teeth.  The  same  process  of  dental  decay 
is  going  on  among  all  civilized  nations. 
The  investigator  of  the  future  who  may 
happen  to  compare  the  skulls  in  the  burial- 
places  of  the  ancient  mound-builders  with 
those  exhumed  from  present-day  cemeteries 
will  be  greatly  imprest  by  the  contrast. 
The  mound-builder's  skull  has  massive  and 
symmetrical  jaws,  for  the  reason  that  each 
jaw  contains  sixteen  teeth,  well  developed 
and  well  worn  by  much  usage,  but  intact, 
free  from  decay,  and  held  in  place  by 
strong  roots.  The  present-day  skull  rarely, 
if  ever,  contains  thirty-two  teeth,  or  if  it 
does,  it  is  but  a  short  time  that  the  thirty- 
two  teeth  are  present.  The  latest  comers 
— the  so-called  wisdom  teeth — of  which 
there  are  four,  one  at  each  end  of  the  arch 
of  each  jaw,  remain  but  a  short  time,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  begin  to  decay  l)e- 
fore  they  have  emerged  from  the  jaw.  It 
is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  person  is  found 
who  possesses  thirty-two  sound  teeth.  The 
wisdom  teeth  are  almost  alwaj's  defective 
and  a  source  of  much  troul)le.  The  roots  are  not  properly  devel- 
oped and  there  is  often  not  room  enough  for  them  in  the  jaw.  In 
a  few  instances,  nearly  all  the  teeth  are  found  to  be  defectively 
organized,  misshapen,  and  misplaced." 

These  dental  defects,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  are  not  simply 
inconveniences.  Defective  teeth  mean  defective  power  to  masti- 
cate, with  impaired  digestion  and  impaired  nutrition.  But  indi- 
gestion is  not  often  a  result  of  defective  teeth  :  rather  is  dental 
decay  the  result  of  indigestion.  An  unhealtiiy  state  of  the  mouth 
is  itself  simply  a  part  of  a  general  vital  depreciation.  Decay  of 
the  teeth  is  generally  accompanied  liy  a  coated  tongue  and  other 
evidences  of  bacteria.     We  read  further  : 

"  The  above  facts  are  presented  as  evidence  that  the  modern 
civilized  man  must  begin  to  give  attention  to  his  teeth  and  give 
them  extreme  care  or  he  will  lose  them.  The  savage  man  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest  have  no  use  for  a  tooth-brush  or  for  denti- 
frices.    The  primitive  man  masticates  his  food  instinctively.     He 
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does  not  have  to  be  told  to  fletcherize  any  more  than  does  the 
orang-utan,  or  the  chimpanzee.  But  the  modern  civilized  man 
has  so  long  neglected  his  teeth  and  has  cultivated  degeneracy  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  given  them  to  prevent 
their  total  loss. 

"The  mouth  and  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  and 
after  each  meal.     At  least  twice  a  day  the  teeth  and  gums  should 


THE   TRANSFORMER    USED    IN        FARMING  BY  WIRELESS. 

This  apparatus  inside  the  field  hut  transforms  the  low-pressure  cur- 
rent to  the  high-pressure  current  of  about  100,000  volts,  which  is  sup- 
plied to  the  discharging  lines  about  the  plant. 

be  thoroughly  freed  from  adhering  materials  by  rubbing  with  a 
proper  brush.  The  brush  should  not  be  so  sharp  and  stiff  as  to 
cut  the  gums.     The  use  of  chemicals  for  cleansing  the  teeth  is 

wholly  unnecessary  and  may  be  seriously  harmful 

"The  teeth  should  be  also  well  polished,  and  glistening.  When 
rough  or  slimy,  deterioration  is  taking  place.  The  most  important 
thing  to  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  teeth  is  to  adopt  such  a 
dietary  as  will  secure  a  clean  tongue.  As  long  as  the  tongue  is 
coated  and  the  mouth  is  swarming  with  destructive  bacteria,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  dental  decay,  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  whole  body  are  exposed  to  infection.  Every  portion  of  the 
food  or  drink  which  passes  through  the  mouth  carries  into  the 
stomach  with  it  millions  of  these  disease-producing  bacteria,  which, 
finding  their  way  into  the  intestine,  reproduce  themselves  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  giving  rise  to  intestinal  autointoxication  with  all 
the  mischief  which  grows  out  of  this  condition.  The  proper  toilet 
of  the  mouth  is  far  more  important  than  that  of  the  hands  and  face 
or  any  exterior  portions  of  the  body.  Children  should  be  taught 
the  proper  care  of  the  mouth  from  early  childhood." 


SUGAR  AS  A  FOOD— It  is  now  a  truth  demonstrated  by  daily 
experience,  says  Jules  Gar^on  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  8),  that 
ordinary  sugar  is  a  food  of  the  first  rank,  and  that  it  should  not 
simply  be  classed  with  condiments  such  as  pepper  or  mustard. 
He  writes : 

"The  utilization  of  sugar  in  the  animal  organism  is  integral  and 
it  is  assimilated  without  leaving  any  residue.  These  considera- 
tions lead  Mr.  F.  Dupont,  who  presented  them  at  the  seventh  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  London  (1909)  to 
ask  how  we  may  develop  the  consumption  of  so  precious  a  food. 
Here  are  some  interesting  data  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  tried 
on  horses  and  cattle,  sugar  now  enters  largely  into  the  feeding  of 
animals.  The  exemption  from  duty  of  sugar  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose has  led,  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria,  to  the  uti- 
lization of  large  quantities  of  molasses  and  crude  sugar,  so  that  the 


use  of  molasses  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  has  taken  second 
place.  It  is  more  difficult  to  control  its  use  as  a  food  for  human  be- 
ings. The  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  varies  widely  in  differ- 
ent countries.  .  .  .  Those  that  consume  least  are  naturally  those 
where  the  import  duty  is  heaviest,  namely,  Italy,  where  it  is  about 
9  cents  a  pound,  Greece,  where  it  is  9.  i  cents,  and  Spain,  7.7  cents. 

"How  is  sugar  used  in  human  nutrition?  Notably  in  hot 
drinks,  as  tea  or  coffee,  in  cool  drinks,  in  fruit  preserves,  in 
pastries,  and  in  sweetmeats.  Hot  drinks  are  the  most  important, 
and  the  countries  where  they  are  most  used  are  those  that  require 
the  most  sugar. 

"  It  is  generally  stated  that  for  every  pound  of  tea-leaves  8  pounds 
of  sugar  are  required,  and  for  every  pound  of  coffee,  2>^  pounds." 

It  is  recommended  by  Dupont  that  more  of  these  drinks,  more 
sweetened  cool  drinks,  and  more  breads  containing  sugai  ("coffee- 
cake  "  and  the  like)  should  be  used.  He  advises  the  use' of  so- 
called  "milk  champagne,"  made  by  sweetening  skim-milk,  adding 
a  little  yeast,  bottling  it,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment. —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FARMING  BY  WIRELESS 

THIS  is  the  title  given  to  an  article  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in 
Collins''  Wireless  Bulletin  (Newark,  N.  J.,  January)  de- 
scribing recent  English  tests  of  the  stimulation  of  vegetation  by 
high-tension  electricity.  The  heading  is  somewhat  misleading, 
for  wires  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  method,  except  that 
they  are  certainly  not  used  to  conduct  the  discharges  directly  to 
the  plants.  Experiments  with  electric  currents  in  agriculture 
have  been  frequently  tried  in  the  last  quarter-century,  but  never 
with  such  high-tension  aerial  discharges.     Says  Sir  Oliver : 

"Some  thirty  years  ago  a  Swedish  professor  named  Lemstrom 
sought  to  elucidate  the  aurora  borealis  by  trying  to  imitate  its  ap- 
pearance by  electrical  experiments.  For  this  purpose  he  produced 
high-tension  discharges  of  various  kinds,  and  sent  them  through 
vacuum  tubes  until  he  got  an  appearance  very  like  those  of  the 
nortJiern  lights.  Some  of  these  experiments  he  conducted  in  his 
greenhouse,  and  he  noticed  incidentally  that  the  plants  seemed  to 
thrive  under  the  treatment,  and  that  the  electrification  thus  pro- 


POST  AND  SPECIAL  INSiJLATOR  SUPPORTING  THE  ELECTRIC  WIRE. 

These  posts  are  placed  about  100  yards  apart  and  about  one  post  to 

an  acre. 

duced  in  their  neighborhood  appeared  to  do  them  good.  He  also 
noticed,  as  remarkable,  the  flourishing  development  of  plants  in 
Arctic  regions,  where  the  sunlight  was  very  weak ;  and  he  attributed 

part  of  this  growth  to  the  influence  of  electric  discharges 

"  He  pursued  the  matter  by  careful  observation,  taking  test  plants 
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Articit:  and  photo;:raphs  copynudltfU  by  "ihe  Collins  \\  in-u-ss  HiillHtiii."  Newark,  .\.  J 
HEDGE    GROWN    WITHOUT   ELECTRICAL    DISCHARGE. 


INXR  EASED   GROWTH    OF   THE   HEDGE,   DUE    TO    THE   DISCHARGE. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT. 


5n  pairs  or  groups,  electrifying  one  group — that  is  to  say,  dis- 
charging some  electricity  into  the  air  above  them — and  keeping  a 
similar  group  away  from  the  electricity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare them.  Tlien  he  pliotographed  the  two  groups  side  by  side, 
and  found  in  nearly  all  cases  a  marked  improvement  as  the  result 
of  the  electrical  treatment.  He  concluded  that  the  needle-like 
shape  of  the  leaves  in  tir-trees,  and  the  beard  on  the  ears  of  most 
cereals,  have  the  discliarge  of  electricity  as  their  function,  and 
finds  that  they  do  act  in  this  way 

"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  electrification  of  the  air  has 
some  effect  on  growing  plants.  For  it  is  found  that,  under  the  in- 
tluence  of  sunshine,  electrified  plants  can  give  off  electricity  from 
the  leaves ;  and  the  fact  that  the  air  is  naturally  electrified  rela- 
tively to  the  soil  causes  all  plants  to  be  electrified,  too,  so  that  in 
aii  probaljility  they  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  slow  electrical  dis- 
charge, which  becomes  more 
rapid  when  the  sun  is  up.  In 
what  way  this  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity from  their  growing  tips, 
and  hair,  and  surface  generally, 
really  acts,  must  be  studied  and 
reported  on  by  physiological  bot- 
anists ;  but  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  it  can  not  be  without 
influence,  and  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  influence  may  be  bene- 
ficial— a  hypothesis  which  direct 
experiment  confirms. 

"Possibly  in  some  sunny  coun- 
tries the  effect  is  excessive,  and 
might,  with  advantage,  be  mod- 
erated ;  but  in  this  climate  it  turns 
out  that  artificial  supply  of  elec- 
tricity does  increase  the  rapidity 
and  assist  the  amount  of  growth. 
At  any  rate,  the  experiments  of 
Lemstrom,  which  were  repeated 
and  extended  by  others,  clearly 
pointed  in  that  direction.  So 
when,  after  some  preliminary  ex- 
periments at  Bitton,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Newman,  of  Gloucester,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Bom- 
ford,  of  Salford  Priors,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  phenomenon  on 
a  really  large  scale,  and  came  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  help  them 
electrically,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  a  continuous  high-ten- 
sion discharge  for  liours  togetiiereach  day  over  ten  or  eleven  acres 
by  means  of  power  furnished  by  an  oil  engine  and  dynamo,  I  very 
willingly  assented,  and  set  my  son,  Mr.  Lionel  Lodge,  upon 
the  job." 

The  method,  we  are  told,  is  to  stretch  i)aiallel  wires  on  poles 
about  30  feet  apart,  something  like  low  telegraph  wires,  but  high 
enough  for  the  usual  farming  operations  to  go  on  underneath  with- 
out hindrance.  Elaborate  high-tension  insulators  are  used,  and 
the  wires  extend  over  the  acreage  under  experiment,  a  control  plov 
of  similar  land  under  similar  conditions  being  left  without  any 


\MIKAr   GROWN    WITH   AND   WITHOL'l    ELECTRICITY. 

An  average  plant  is  taken  in  each  case. 


wires.  These  conductors  are  then  connected  at  one  post  with  a 
generator  supplying  positive  electricity  at  a  potential  of  100,000 
volts,  and  with  sufficient  power  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  at 
this  tension.     We  read  further  : 

"  Leakage  immediately  begins,  and  the  charge  fizzes  off  from  the 
wires  with  a  sound  which  is  sometimes  audible,  and  with  a  glow 
just  visible  in  the  dark.  Any  one  walking  about  below  the  wires 
can  sometimes  feel  the  effect  on  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  of  a  cob- 
web on  the  face.  They  are  then  feeling  the  stimulating  actioit  of 
tiie  electrification. 

"The  electrification  is  maintained  for  some  hours  each  day,  but 
is  shut  oil  atniglit :  it  isprobably  only  necessary  to  supply  it  during 
the  early  morning  hours   in   summer  time,  and  in  spring  time  or 

in  cold,  cloudy  weather  for  the 
whole  day.  In  bright  sunshine  it 
seems  unnecessary  or  even  harm- 
ful. But  at  what  stages  of  the 
growth  of  a  plant  the  stimulus  is 
most  effective  has  still  to  be  made 
out.  Probably  the  earlier  the 
better;  and  since,  in  the  case  of 
wlieat,  both  the  ear  and  the  straw 
are  valuable,  the  electrification 
should  be  applied  for  a  time  each 
day  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth  until  stooling  begins. 

"The  power  required  to  gener- 
ate the  electricity  is  very  small, 
for  altho  the  potential  is  high  the 
quantity  is  insignificant,  the  en- 
ergy is  accordingly  compara- 
tively trivial.  It  is  known  that 
even  wlien  natural  atmospheric 
electricity  has  accumulated  in- 
tensely, and  has  become  a  thun- 
der-storm, the  quantity  even  then 
is  quite  small,  tho  the  potential 
or  tension  is  so  enormous  that  the 
flashes  are  of  astonishing  vio- 
lence and  power  while  they  last. 
"The  electricity  can  be  gener- 
ated in  more  than  one  way.  It  can 
be  generated  by  the  revolving 
glass  plates  of  a  static  influence 
machine,  usually  known  in  this 
country  as  a  Wimshurst  machine  ;  or  it  can  Ije  generated  by  trans- 
forming up  to  high  tension,  and  rectifying  to  one  direction,  the 
current  of  the  revolving  magnetic  generator  called  a  dynamo.  The 
first  is  in  many  respects  the  simplest,  and  was  used  in  tlie  early 
and  small-scale  experiments,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
engineering  method  adapted  to  continuous  or  rough  use.  The 
latter  is  the  one  which  in  the  trials  de.scribed  we  have  adopted. 

"The  power  is  generated  by  a  two-horse  oil  engine  driving  a 
small  dynamo  in  an  outhouse  of  the  farm.  Thence  the  current  is 
taken  by  ordinary  overhead  wires  to  the  field,  where  they  enter  a 
suitable  weather-tight  hut,  which  contains  the  transforming  and 
rectifying  apparatus.  The  only  moving  part  here  is  the 'i)reak,' 
and  if  the  original  dynamo  had  been  an  alternator,  even  this  might 
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be  dispensed  with.  The  transformer  is  a  large  induction  coil, 
specially  made  to  stand  continuous  use,  and  its  current  is  then 
rectified  by  means  of  vacuum  valves  in  accordance  with  a  patented 
device  of  my  own. 

"The  negative  electricity  is  conveyed  direct  to  earth,  except 
when  retardation  is  desired,  or  during  drought ;  wliile  high-tension 
electricity,  all  of  positive  sign,  is  led  by  a  specially  insulated  con- 
ductor out  of  the  shed  to  the  nearest  post  of  the  overhead  insulated 
wires,  which  are  thereby  maintained  at  continuous  high  positive 
potential." 


INVENTIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

UNDER  this  heading,  Thomas  A.  Edison's  forecast  of  the 
manner  in  whicli  we  may  be  going  to  solve  some  of  our 
present  industrial  and  scientific  problems  is  published  in  The 
Independent  (New  York,  January  6)  in  the  form  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Edison,  who  afterward,  it  is  stated,  revised  and  corrected 
the  manuscript.     The  article  runs,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"Among  the  many  problems  which  await  solution  in  the  future, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  fuel.  The 
wastefulness  of  our  present  methods  of  combustion  is  tremendous. 
A  pound  of  coal  has  enough  energy  in  it  to  carry  itself  around  the 
world.  We  are  able  to  extract  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  heat  and 
power;  the  greater  part  goes  to  waste.  Our  best  steam-engines 
use  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  they  consume. 
With  gas-engines  probably  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is 
utilized. 

"There  are  various  methods  being  tried  out  to  convert  coal 
directly  into  electricity  without  the  use  of  a  boiler — eliminating 
fire  and  steam.  Some  of  these  are  oxidation  methods.  They  are 
scientifically  successful,  tho  not  yet  commercially  successful.  Oxi- 
dation is,  of  course,  a  form  of  combustion.  It  is  slow  burning. 
The  only  difference  between  rusting,  burning,  and  exploding  is  the 
speed  of  the  chemical  reaction.  Explosives  burn  very  fast,  and 
tho  they  are  used  to  some  extent  as  fuel  in  the  propulsion  of  tor- 
pedoes, they  are  not  economical.  There  is  not  as  much  power  in 
a  ton  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite  as  there  is  in  a  ton  of  coal.  Every- 
thing in  nature  would  burn  up  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  nearly 
everything  except  coal  is  already  burned  up.  Iron  would  burn 
and  make  a  good  fuel — if  in  a  very  fine  powder — but  it  has  already 
been  consumed  in  Nature's  furnace.  Coal  is  stored-up  sunlight; 
it  is  the  storage  battery  of  the  sun,  to  which  we  owe  about  all  our 
energy. 

"We  may  discover  the  germ  of  getting  all  the  power  from  fuel 
to-morrow;  and  then  again  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  find  out. 

"Radium  has  great  power.  It  lias  no  appreciable  limit  or  end. 
It  is  not  combustible.  It  gives  off  intra-atomic  energy.  We  don't 
know  how  its  energy  was  stored  up.  A  carload  of  radium  would 
have  as  mucli  energy  as  all  tlie  millions  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  in  a  year.  Radium  is  the  cause  of  the  earth's 
heat,  according  to  the  view  of  most  scientists  to  day.  That  ex- 
plains why  the  earth,  constantly  radiating  vast  quantities  of  heat 
into  space,  doesn't  cool  down.  The  planet  would  be  pretty  chilly 
after  all  these  millions  of  years  if  it  had  no  radium  in  it.  While 
only  small  quantities  of  radium  have  been  isolated,  it  exists  every- 
where in  water,  rock,  and  soil ;  it  is  universally  distributed,  and  a 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  The  possibility  of  harnessing  this 
force  for  our  use  is  somewhat  of  a  speculation.  A  radium  clock 
has  been  made,  and  it  will  go  several  hundred  years  without 
■winding. 

"  I  have  a  spinthariscope,  wliich  is  a  tiny  bit  of  radium,  of  a  size 
that  will  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  mounted  over  a  piece  of 
willemite.  It  has  been  shooting  off  millions  of  sparks  for  the  six 
years  that  I  have  had  it,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  shooting  sparks  the 
same  way  for  thousands  of  years.  There  will  be  enough  sparks 
given  out  by  that  fragment  of  radium  to  cover  and  illuminate  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Some  say  they  travel  at  the  speed  of  light, 
others  12,000  miles  a  second.  This  speed  is  the  source  of  radium's 
power.     Infinite  velocity  makes  up  for  lack  of  mass 

"Radium  is  found  along  with  uranium  and  thorium.  Some  day 
■we  might  find  immense  deposits  of  it,  and  then  it  will  be  a  problem 
how  to  handle  it  without  dangerous  consequences.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  the  stuff  would  kill  everybody  around.  A  fellow  shot  up 
with  17,000,000,000  atomic  cannon  balls  poured  into  him  with  the 
velocity  of  light  would  feel  uncomfortable. 


"Besides  its  mechanical  possibilities  radium  is  valuable,  it  is 
said,  in  the  treatment  of  skin  cancer  and  some  other  diseases. 
Cancer  is  a  hard  proposition,  but  when  it  bucks  up  against  radium 
it  meets  its  match.  I  guess  it  is  a  case  of  siviilia  shnilibus 
lurantur, 

"There  are  lots  of  things  besides  radium  that  we  don't  under- 
stand. These  five  senses  of  ours  are  pretty  dull  detectives.  We 
perceive  only  a  little  that  comes  within  the  range  of  our  senses., 
A  thing  drops  below  our  level  and  we  don't  perceive  it.  Here  and  ' 
there,  now  and  then,  some  one  finds  out  a  new  thing  we  didn't 
dream  the  existence  of.  In  this  room  and  in  your  room  at  this 
moment  there  are  fifty  wireless  messages  going  through.  Without 
instruments  we  can  not  detect  them." 

After  we  have  developed  the  power  of  our  waterfalls,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tides,  Mr.  Edison  thinks,  will  possibly  follow,  but  the 
machinery  to  accomplish  this  would  require  a  vast  investment. 
More  practicable,  he  says,  are  windmills  connected  with  storage 
batteries  to  lay  up  the  energy  of  the  winds  in  electrical  form.  Sun- 
engines  Mr.  Edison  considers  very  promising  machines.  They 
absorb  the  sun's  heat  in  water  or  other  liquid,  or  concentrate  it  by 
focusing  the  sun's  rays  on  a  boiler.  In  Arizona  there  is  a  30-horse- 
power  sun-engine  using  a  steam-turbine.     We  read  further  : 

"  In  steaming  volcanoes  there  is  a  source  of  power,  which  might 
be  obtained  and  sent  out  by  electricity.  At  Yellowstone  Park  the 
geysers  are  wastefully  spouting  a  large  amount  of  energy.  In  the 
Comstock  Lode  and  all  through  that  region  nature  has  a  power- 
house which  man  could  use.  Steam  under  pressure  to  run  engines 
and  make  electricity  can  be  had  there  merely  by  sinking  artesian 
wells 

"To  get  rid  of  friction  in  our  maciiines  is  one  of  the  future 
problems.  The  only  machine  without  friction  that  we  know  is  the 
world,  and  it  moves  in  the  resistless  ether. 

"The  monorail  does  not  appeal  to  me.  It  was  a  fundamental 
mistake  that  our  railroads  were  built  on  a  4-foot-9)^-inch  gage  in- 
stead of  a  6-foot  gage,  which  we  will  probably  have  to  come  to  yet. 

"The  aeroplane  of  the  future  will,  I  think,  have  to  be  on  the 
helicopter  principle.  A  successful  air-machine  must  be  able  to 
defy  the  winds.  If  Wright's  aeroplane  had  one-twentieth  of  its 
surface,  the  wind  would  not  affect  it.  The  helicopter  principle  is 
the  only  way  to  rise  above  atmospheric  conditions.  By  increasing 
the  velocity  of  propeller  revolutions  the  size  of  the  machine  can  be 
diminished  and  thereby  we  vanquish  the  hostility  of  the  wind.  A 
helicopter  could  have  foot-size  planes  distributed  on  a  100-  to  150- 
foot  circle  and  controlled  from  the  center  by  wires. 

"  Chemical  food  has  been  worked  out  pretty  well  by  Emil  Fischer 
and  his  students,  but  it  won't  be  a  commercial  proposition. 
There  are  lots  of  synthetic  things  made.  Carbohydrates  of  the 
same  nature  and  bulk  as  the  natural  material  are  produced,  but  you 
can't  beat  the  farm  as  a  laboratory,  commercially  speaking.  If 
we  should  dry  up  like  Mars  and  couldn't  raise  vegetables  on  the 
earth,  we  might  turn  to  a  chemical  diet.  There  might  be  local 
famines  which  could  be  mitigated  by  the  food-productions  of  the 
chemists.  The  complaint  to-day  seems  to  be  that  there  are  too 
many  chemicals  in  our  food. 

"The  clothes  of  the  future  will  be  so  cheap  that  every  young 
woman  will  be  able  to  follow  the  fasiiions  promptly,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  fashions.  Artificial  silk  that  is  superior  to  natural 
silk  is  now  made  of  wood-pulp.  It  shines  better  than  silk.  I 
think  that  the  silkworm  barbarism  will  go  in  fifty  years,  just  as  the 
indigo  of  India  went  before  tiie  synthetic  production  of  indigo  in 
German  laboratories 

"There  isinuch  ahead  of  us.  We  don't  know  what  gravity  is; 
neither  do  we  know  the  nature  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  tho 
we  handle  them  a  little.  We  are  only  animals.  We  are  coming 
out  of  the  dog-stage  and  getting  a  glimpse  of  our  environment. 
We  don't  know,  we  just  suspect  a  few  things.  It  will  take  an  enor- 
mous evolution  of  our  brains  to  bring  us  anywhere.  Our  practise 
of  shooting  one  another  in  war  is  proof  that  we  are  still  animals. 
The  make-up  of  our  society  is  hideous. 

"  Communication  witii  other  worlds  has  been  suggested.  I  think 
we  had  better  stick  to  this  world  and  find  out  something  about  it 
before  we  call  up  our  neighbors.  Tliey  might  make  us  ashamed 
of  ourselves. 

"Art  will  be  increased  and  distributed  as  we  emerge  more  and 
more  from  the  dog-stage.  Society  will  have  to  stop  this  whisky 
business,  which  is  like  throwing  sand  in  the  bearings  of  a  steam- 
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engine.  ]n  200 years,  by  the  cheapening  of  commodities,  the  ordi- 
nary laborer  will  live  as  well  as  a  man  does  now  with  $200,000 
annual  income.  Automatic  machinery  and  scientific  agriculture 
will  bring  about  this  result.  Not  individualism  but  social  labor 
will  dominate  the  future;  you  can't  have  individual  machines  and 
every  man  working  by  himself.  Industry  will  constantly  become 
more  social  and  interdependent.  There  will  be  no  manual  labor 
jn  the  factories  of  the  future.  The  men  in  them  will  be  merely 
superintendents  watching  the  machinery  to  see  that  it  works  right. 
"  The  work-day,  I  believe,  will  be  eight  hours.  Every  man  needs 
that  much  work  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  and  to  keep  him  happy. 
But  it  will  be  work  with  the  brain,  something  that  men  will  be  in- 
terested in,  and  done  in  wholesome,  pleasant  surroundings.  Less 
and  less  man  will  be  used  as  an  engine,  or  as  a  horse,  and  his  lirain 
will  be  employed  to  benefit  himself  and  his  fellows." 


IMAGINARY  BIBLICAL  ELECTRICITY 

THE  article  on  electrical  knowledge  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
which  we  recently  quoted  from  the  Revue  Scientifique,  calls 
forth  amused  comment  from  Cosmos  (Paris),  which  opines  that  the 
alleged  discoveries  of  the  author,  a  German  engineer 
named  Stadelmann,  should  be  "taken  with  a  good 
dose  of  skepticism."    Stadelmann  thinks,  it  will  be 
remembered,   that   the  Ark    of   the   Covenant  was 
a  huge  Leyden  jar  in  which  atmospheric  electricity 
was  stored.     When  a  profane  outsider  approached, 
according  to  the  author,  he  received  an  electric  shock. 
To  Stadelmann's  suggestion  that  a  further  study  of 
the    subject   might  reveal  interesting  facts   about 
Egyptian  electricity  the  reviewer  replies  : 

"We  can  do  no  better  than  call  attention  to  some- 
thing that  lias  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
C0SJHOS.  The  presence  of  magnificent  pictures  in 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  Egyptian  tombs,  where  no 
trace  of  torch-smoke  has  been  found,  has  suggested 
to  some  Egyptologist  the  hypothesis  that  the  artists 
had  at  their  disposal  the  electric  light,  without  flame, 
smoke,  or  odor,  and  tliat  certain  bits  of  metal  might 
be  the  remains  of  electric  conductors.  To  which 
impartiality  compels  me  to  add  that  a  zealous  (and 
possibly  also  jealous)  Assyriologist  replied  that  the 
Egyptians  must  liave  been  far  behind  the  Assyrians 
in  scientific  progress,  for  as  no  wires  at  all  had 
been  found  in  Assyrian  ruins,  they  must  have  been 
familiar  with  wireless  telegraphy." 

In  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  Mr.  Joseph  Jarriant  says  : 

"The  fantastic  German  who  would  transform  Moses  into  an 
electric  engineer  has  not,  like  many  of  his  compatriots,  the  merit 
of  originality.  In  a  work  published  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — 
'The  Wonders  of  Science,'  by  Louis  Figuier,  the  author  writes,  in 
his  chapter  on  tlie  lightning-rod,  of  the  golden  spikes  on  Solomon's 
temple;  and  elsewhere  he  makes  of  Simon  Magus  an  ancestor  of 
our  'flying  men.'  Another  proof  tliat  when  a  man  wants  to  make 
the  Bible  say  what  it  never  said  (since  the  sacred  writer  was  not 
composing  a  scientific  treatise)  he  runs  the  risk  of  making  a  fool 
of  himselL" — Trans latioti  tnade  for  Tn'E  Litkrarv  Digest. 


process  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Fleurent,  professor  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  a  report  to  the  Bakery  Syndicate 
in  1905.  Mr.  H.  Rousset  {Revue  de  Chemie,  October  17)  examines 
it  again  in  some  detail.  The  bleaching,  as  Mr.  Fleurent  has  shown, 
alters  in  no  respect  the  nutritive  value  of  the  flours.  The  decolor- 
ing action  of  the  nitrOgen  compounds  is  exerted  upon  the  fatty 
matters  in  the  flour.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  binoxid  suffices 
to  decolor  at  once  i  kilogram  of  the  flour.  The  flour  is  sifted  on 
tables  into  a  recipient  traversed  by  air  containing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  nitrous  products. 

"This  industry,  for  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  all  the 
tnaieriel,  has  not,  however,  been  well  received  by  the  consumers. 
Mr.  Rousset  endeavors  to  combat  their  prejudices.  Bleaching  proc- 
esses are  already  well  known  in  the  food  industries,  notably  in 
that  of  sugar  and  in  that  of  fatty  foods.  Provided  they  introduce 
nothing  injurious,  these  processes,  since  they  add  value  to  the 
food,  constitute  a  degree  of  progress  ;  but,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  reason,  consumers  ask  whether  processes  like  that  of  flour- 
bleaching  do  not  favor  fraud  by  giving  a  deceitful  appearance  to 
inferior  products  of  the  mill.  Honest  commerce  should  defend 
itself  against  fraud  ;  it  has  the  means  and  the  duty.  Whiteness  is 
a  quality  that  is  appreciated  and  will  be  paid  for,  but  the  user 
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A  VACUUM  CLEANER  FOR  THE  STREETS. 


should  be  assured  that  other  more  solid  qualities  are  also  present.' 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BLEACHED  FLOUR— Flour  is  now  whitened  artificially  by  the 
chemical  action  of  certain  nitrous  gases.  This  process,  it  is 
claimed,  does  not  injure  the  flour  itself,  but  whether  it  may  not 
enable  dishonest  dealers  to  make  bad  flour  look  good,  is  another 
question,  which  is  discust  as  follows  by  a  writer  in  the  l<e-,<ue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  January  8) : 

"Whether  wrongly  or  rightly,  consumers  demand  white  bread. 
This  whiteness  depends  on  that  of  the  flour  of  which  it  is  made. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  flour  turns  white  with  age.  In  1898 
it  was  proposed  by  Trichot  to  hasten  the  bleaching  by  means  of 
ozonized  air.  Since  that  time  the  use  of  air  subjected  to  electric 
discharges  and  containing  binoxid  of  nitrogen  has  given  industrial 
results  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  now  commonly  employed.     The 


A  VACUUM  STREET-CLEANER— The  war  against  dust  which 
is  now  so  successfully  waged  in  houses  by  means  of  vacuum-clean- 
ing machines  bids  fair  to  be  extended  to  include  street-cleaning. 
Says  Tlie  Scientific  American  (New  York,  January  22) : 

"It  is  just  as  important  to  keep  the  dust  down  when  sweeping 
streets,  and  more  so  because  street  dust  is  always  heavily  laden 
with  disease  germs  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  passers-by  and 
]jarticularly  to  the  street-sweepers.  A  machine  has  just  been  per- 
fected which  works  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  smaller 
household  vacuum-cleaners.  The  dirt  and  refuse  of  the  surface 
over  whicii  the  machine  travels  is  gathered  by  rotating  brushes  and 
then  by  pneumatic  power  is  sucked  or  lifted  into  conduits,  where 
the  heavier  parts  of  the  refuse  are  extracted  and  deposited  in  closed 
receptacles.  The  fine  dust,  which  it  has  been  impossible  for 
mechanical  sweepers  as  heretofore  devised  to  dispose  of,  is  carried 
onward  in  closed  conduits  and  wetted  down  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
off  in  the  form  of  silt.  The  suction  mechanism  is  operated  by  the 
engine  which  propels  the  machine,  the  power  of  the  exhaust  being 
utilized  in  the  process  of  separating  and  reducing  the  dust.  By 
actual  tests  recently  made  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  this 
sweeper  has  shown  its  ability  to  clean  in  an  hour  as  much  street 
surface  as  the  old-fashioned  horse-drawn  sweeper  will  sweep  or 
brush  in  six  hours." 
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CHURCH  STATISTICS  FOR   1909 

TN  Dr.  Carroll's  annual  statistics  of  the  churches  of  the  United 
-*■  States  he  points  out  for  the  year  1909  a  practically  static  con- 
dition of  church-membership,  but  an  increase  in  the  agencies  of 
the  Church.  The  gains  in  church-membership  are  given  as  791,713, 
or  about  the  average  of  the  past  five  or  six  years  ;  but  1909  shows 
again  of  4,023  ministers  and  4,726  churches,  which,  he  says,  is 
above  the  average  for  this  period.  Some  increases  are  due  to  the 
bringing  in  of  new  bodies  discovered  by  the  census  of  1906,  and 
appearing  in  the  tables  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Carroll, 
who  publishes  his  article  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York), 
gives  this  statement  of  the  new  denominations : 

"  There  are  a  number  of  new  bodies  in  the  tables  this  year,  at 
least  bodies  which  have  not  appeared  therein  before.  The  Servian, 
Rumanian,  and  Bulgarian  Orthodox  churches  in  the  group  of 
Eastern  Churches  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  the  group  itself 
has  not  been  given  separately  before.  The  three  Churches  of  the 
Living  God,  the  nine  Faith  Associations,  the  Jehovah  Lutheran 
Synod,  branches  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission,  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church,  the  Union  of  Moravian  and 
Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church,  Bible  Faith 
Churches,  and  Pentecostal  Associations  are  all  added  to  an  already 
sufficiently  long  list  of  denominations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Evangelist  Missionary  body  (Methodist)  and  several  communistic 
societies  disappear,  leaving  about  174  more  or  less  distinct  religious 
bodies  to  represent  the  choice  the  American  citizen  may  make  as 
to  his  denominational  relation.  The  new  denominations,  it  will 
be  noticed,  are  not  large." 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  great  preponderance  of  women  over 
men  in  church-membership  is  erroneous  in  some  respects.  "The 
proportion  is  not  two  women  to  one  man,  but  for  all  religious 
bodies  about  57  per  cent,  to  43  per  cent.  In  Protestant  bodies  it 
is  greater,  nearly  61  to  39  per  cent.  In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
the  sexes  are  nearly  evenly  balanced,  50.7  per  cent,  to  49.3  per 
cent.  The  Christian-Science  Church  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  women,  72.4  ;  other  denominations  having  a  high  percentage  of 
women  are  the  Congregationalists,  65.9;  the  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
ists,  65.2;  the  Universalists,  64.6;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  64.5  ;  and  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists,  64.3." 

The  aggregate  value  of  church  property  of  all  denominations  is 
$1,257,575,867,  against  $679,426,489  in  1890,  an  increase  in  the  six- 
teen years  of  85  per  cent.  The  Methodist  bodies  had  the  largest 
increase  among  Protestants ;  the  increase  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
property  value  is  over  147  per  cent. 

Secretary  Yates,  of  the  National  Spiritualist  Association,  dis- 
putes the  returns  of  455  societies,  with  100  edifices  and  35,056 
members.  He  says  "  there  are  at  least  1,000  societies  and  churches, 
not  including  small  circles  that  meet  in  private  houses,  with  300,- 
000  members."  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1906,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1909,  show  a  wide  divergence  from  the 
official  denominational  returns  for  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 
This  is  explained  by  defective  returns  of  "incompetent  ministers." 
Some  of  the  same  discrepancies  are  observable  with  statistics  of 
the  colored  Baptists. 

There  has  been  no  way  of  getting  statistics  of  Jewish  congrega- 
tions, it  is  said,  save  by  the  United  States  Census.  The  census  of 
1906  gives  1,084  ministers,  1,769  organizations,  and  101,457  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  heavy  decrease  of  members  from  the  census  of 
1890.  But  since  every  one  knows  that  the  Jewish  population  is 
growing,  the  discrepancy  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  census  of 
1890  was  gathered  by  a  Jew  well  known  to  the  congregations; 
while  those  of  1906  were  gathered  by  direct  inquiries  from  the 
census  office  to  the  congregations,  and  are,  therefore,  less  com- 
plete.    "The  Russian  Jews  fear  that  a  census  is  preliminary  to 


the  exaction  of  military  service."     Of  some  other  denominations 
we  read : 

"The  officers  of  the  Christian-Science  Church  formerly  gave 
their  statistics  annually.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have 
declined  to  furnish  any  figures.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  Dr. 
John  Alexander  Dowie  used  to  give  information  as  to  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church;  but  for  several  years  before  he 
died  he  refused  all  such  requests.  The  census  authorities  return 
only  5,865  members  in  1906,  with  only  17  organizations.  Evidently 
the  Dowie  Movement  is  rapidly  declining.  Probably  the  Mrs. 
Eddy  Movement  has  reached  and  is  passing  the  zenith  of  its- 
strength. 

"It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures  for  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  Many  presbyteries  are  in  a  disrupted 
state,  hundreds  of  churches  are  divided,  as  reported  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Cumberland  General  Assembly,  and  the  outcome  of  litigation 
for  the  possession  of  the  property  is  awaited  in  a  number  of  States. 
Thousands  have  followed  the  union  movement  into  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  but  many,  it  is  claimed,  are  awaiting  the 
decisions  of  the' courts  before  reaching  a  final  determination  as  to 
their  church  relation." 

Dr.  Carroll  mentions  as  one  of  the  interesting  developments  of 
immigration  "the  transplanting  of  churches  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox communion  on  American  soil."     Further  : 

"The  Russian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  branches  have  been  repre- 
sented here  for  some  years;  but  more  recently  the  Syrian,  Servian, 
Rumanian,  and  Bulgarian  Orthodox  churches  have  come  among 
us.  The  Servian  Church  takes  care  of  immigrants  from  Austria, 
Dalmatia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  The 
first  Servian  church  was  established  in  Jackson,  Cal.,  in  1894.  The 
affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  are  administered  from 
Chicago  by  Archimandrite  Dabovitch,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Russian  Archbishop  of  New  York  City.  The  Rumanians  come 
from  Transylvania  and  from  Rumania.  A  little  more  than  half  of 
the  60,000  in  the  United  States  are  Uniates  (Roman  Catholics),  the 
rest  being  Orthodox.  The  first  congregation  of  the  latter  was 
organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1904.  The  Orthodox  congrega- 
tions are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  Primate  of  Rumania  and  the 
Metropolitan  of  Hermannstadt,  in  Transylvania.  There  are  about 
25,000  Bulgarians  in  this  country.  They  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Granite  City  and  Madison,  111.  The  first  congregation 
was  established  at  Madison  in  1907." 

The  following    table   presents    the    order    of    denominational 
families : 


Denominational 
Families. 


Catholic  (Roman,  etc.) 

Methodist 

Baptist    

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal    

Reformed    

Latter-Day  Saints   . .  . 

United  Brethren 

Jewish   

Dunkard  Brethren  . . . 

Friends    

Adventists    


Rank  in 
1909. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

1 1 

1 2 
13 


Communi- 
cants. 


12,372,069 

6,477,224 

5,510,590 

2,173,047 

1,848,046 

9-!i,7i3 

442,569 

400,650 

304,656 

143,000 

122,847 

119,601 

9I.9SI 


Rank  in 
1890. 


I 
2 
3 
S 
4 
6 
7 
9 
8 
10 

13 
II 

14 


Communi- 
cants. 


6,257,871 

4,589,284 

3,717,969 

1.23 1,072 

1,278,362 

540,509 

309,458 

166, 125 

225,281 

130,496 

73.795 

107,208 

60.401 


According  to  advance  sheets  of  the  Official  Catholic  Directory, 
published  by  the  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Company,  of  Milwaukee  and  New 
York,  there  are  14,347,027  Catholics  in  continental  United  States, 
showing  a  gain  of  111,576  over  the  figures  presented  a  year  ago. 
Some  further  facts  are  here  compiled  : 

"Adding  to  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  proper 
those  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
total  number  of  Catholics  under  the  United  States  flag  is  22,587,- 
079.  The  Catholic  population  under  the  British  flag,  according  to 
the  same  directory,  is  12,053,418,  while  the  German  Empire  boasts 
of  20,327.913.  There  are  35,570,873  Catholics  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy. 

"The  Wiltzius  Directory  shows  that  there  are  16,550  Catholic 
priests  in  the  United  States,  12,274  being  secular  clergy  and  4,276 
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members  of  religious  orders.  A  gain  of  457  is  shown  among  the 
clergy.  The  total  (16,550)  does  not  include  those  United  States 
priests  who  are  working  in  the  Philippines  or  other  foreign  mis- 
sions. Neither  does  it  include  those  in  Rome  or  studying  abroad. 
"There  are  8,849  Catholic  churches  with  resident  priests  in  the 
United  States  and  4,355  mission  churches  which  are  supplied  by 
the  neighboring  pastor.  The  total  number  of  churches,  therefore, 
is  13.204,  a  gain  of  366  over  last  year." 


THE  ANGLICAN'S  NEW   INVASION 

THE  canon  of  the  "open  pulpit,"  to  allow  the  clergy  of  other 
denominations  to  preach  in  Episcopal  churches,  approved 
last  year  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  is  now  joined  by  another  inva- 
ding force.  "  The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  has  swept  into 
the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  outside  sea  of  Protestant  secta- 
rianism," says  The  Lamp  (Garrison,  N.  Y.),  "widening  the  breach 
in  her  embankments  made  by  the  so-called  'Open-Pulpit '  canon." 
The  Lamp  is  the  organ  of  the  Graymoor  colony  that  lately  re- 
nounced their  Anglicanism  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion. The  editor  of  this  journal  seems  to  look 
backward  upon  the  minority  of  the  Episcopal  broth- 
erhood whom  he  sees  affronted  by  first  one  then 
another  liberal  movement  in  the  Church  at  large, 
and  standing  "almost  persuaded"  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Represents  the  situation  in  these  words  : 

"Mr.  Silas  McBee,  the  editor  of  The  Churchman , 
the  richest  and  most  influential  paper  published  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  has  been  a  chief 
promoter  in  this  Layman's  Movement,  and  recog- 
nizing it  as  a  financial  success  the  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  broadchurch  procliv- 
ities have  indorsed  it,  and  now  The  Living  Chu7xh, 
which  poses  as  the  oracle  of  all  that  is  truly  'Anglo- 
Catholic,'  has  fallen  into  line  in  the  wake  of  The 
Churchman." 

There  is  still,  however,  a  remnant  who  do  not 
believe  in  "the  open  pulpit"  or  what  Mr.  McBee 
speaks  of  as  "  the  priesthood  of  the  laity."  To  quote 
further  from  The  Lamp  : 

"All  this  [new  departure]  is,  however,  a  great 
grief  to  those  old-line  High  Churchmen  of  the  school 
of  Pusey,  Liddon,  DeKoven,  and  Nicholson,  who, 
since  the  days  of  the  Oxford  revival,  have  held  to  the 
sincere  conviction  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  not 
merely  for  England  the  true  and  only  Catholic 
Church  with  lawful  jurisdiction,  but  that  it  is  also 
'that  pure  and  Apostolic  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  which  God  has  planted  on  these  Western  shores'  (we 
are  using  the  exact  language  of  Anglo-Catholic  apologists).  In 
order  to  understand  and  more  fully  sympathize  with  the  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  this  advanced  section  of  Anglican  Church- 
men now  find  themselves  in  the  face  of  an  'open  pulpit '  and  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  we  must  take  into  account  that 
they  believe  almost  everything  that  Roman  Catholics  believe.  In 
their  own  eyes  they  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
Rome  as  the  schismatic  churches  of  the  East.  They  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  Apostolic  succession  has  been  preserved  in  the 
English  Church  and  that  in  consequence  they  have  a  true  priest- 
hood and  valid  sacraments.  Their  ritual  observances  are  closely 
modeled  after  the  decrees  of  tiie  Roman  Congregation  of  rites, 
they  not  only  believe  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but  they  strictly  observe  fasting, 
communion  and  go  frequently  to  confession.  In  some  of  their 
churches  they  have  adopted  the  service  of  Benediction.  Not  a  few 
use  the  rosary  and  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  papacy  the  most  of  them  confess  to  accept 
a  primacy  of  Rome." 

The  Lamp,  which  of  course  is  now  a  Roman-Catholic  organ, 
thinks  the  Church  of  the  Papacy  has  met  with  an  opportunity  it 
should  not  ignore,  and  we  are  told  : 


"  It  seems  to  us  that  here  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  Catholics 
to  indicate  to  these  high-minded  followers  of  the  traditions  handed 
down  by  the  Oxford  leaders  of  a  generation  ago  that,  in  so  far  as 
their  principles  are  akin  to  those  which  we  ourselves  hold  as 
members  of  the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  they 
have  our  cordial  sympathy. 

"In  the  December  number  of  The  Re-union  Magazine  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Jones  spoke  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Anglican  Church 
as  constituting  'sections.'  We  wonder  if  we  shall  be  very  far  out 
of  the  way  in  venturing  to  suggest  that  perhaps  some  day  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  there  will  be  a  cleavage  between  those  sec- 
tions and  the  section  which  has  been  truest  to  the  original  teach- 
ings of  Newman,  Harold  Froude,  and  W.  G.  Ward  will  ultimately 
follow  them  into  the  Catholic  Church." 


NEW  YORK'S  OPEN-AIR  PULPIT 

GRACE  Church  in  New  York  is  introducing  a  novel  feature 
into  its  work  by  building  an  open-air  pulpit  where  preach- 
ing in  several  languages  may  be  heard  by  any  who  care  to  stop 
and  listen.     T!iis  enterprise  will  be  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Huntington, 


THE   PULPIT  IN    THE  MARKET-PLACE, 

Erected  on  the  spot  to  be  known  as  "  Huntington  Close,"  thus  memorializing  the  late  rector 
of  Grace  Church  and  carrying  "  his  constant  message  of  brotherliness  and  good-will." 


the  late  rector,  who  fathered  it,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  comple- 
tion. The  open  space  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tenth 
Street,  lately  occupied  by  a  commercial  house,  will  furnish  room 
for  the  congregation  and  will  be  known  as  Huntington  Close.  The 
Year  Book  of  Grace  Church,  just  published,  makes  these 
statements  : 

"An  open  pulpit  has  been  placea  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  out- 
of-door  services  without  encroaching  upon  the  garden  proper,  and 
Dr.  Huntington  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  beginning  of  its 
ministry  of  loving  service,  and  it  was  one  of  the  interests  which 
occupied  his  thoughts  during  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

"Of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  which  was  acquired  in 
1905  for  $375,000,  about  the  sum  of  $200,000  still  remains  unpaid, 
and  it  is  proposed  as  soon  as  that  amount  is  forthcoming  to  call 
the  spot  so  cleared  'Huntington  Close.'  A  suitable  remembrance 
will  there  be  erected,  recording  the  name  of  him  with  whose  life 
the  gift  will  be  associated. 

"Will  not  the  fact  that  the  memorial  is  to  be  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  church  be  typical  of  that  outreaching  presentation  of  the 
gospel  for  which  he  always  stood  .^ 

"  As  a  people  we  need  no  such  reminder  lest  we  should  forget 
him.  But  this  is  a  work  to  which  he  had  committed  himself.  In 
thus  cooperating  with  him  we  shall  be  making  his  name  fragrant 
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in  the  thoughts  of  thousands  who  never  knew  him,  but  to  whom 
'Huntington  Close  '  will  carr>'  his  constant  message  of  brotherli- 
ness  and  good-will." 


THE  ITALIAN  CATHOLIC  PROBLEM 

THE  church  papers  of  the  Catholic  communion  have  for 
some  time  shown  anxiety  over  the  laxity  of  the  Italian 
contingent  of  the  population.  Monsignor  Pozzi  in  especial  has 
anxiously  asked  why  so  many  Italians  coming  from  "the  Pope's 
own  country  "  should  be  lost  to  the  faith  in  America.  Not  only 
are  they  lost,  adds  a  Catholic  paper,  The  Monitor  (San  Francisco), 
but  are  "turned  in  hatred  against  the  Church."  Monsignor  Pozzi 
has  been  engaged  in  work  among  his  compatriots  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  where  defection  is  especially  marked,  and  in  an  article  in 
The  Missionary  (Washington,  D.  C.)  lays  the  blame  for  this 
trouble  on  two  distinct  causes.  First,  "the  atheistic  spirit  creep- 
ing over  the  Italian  borderland  from  France,"  and,  second,  quoting 
the  priests'  own  words,  "the  self-confidence  of  the  priest  .  .  .  the 
remissness  and  carelessness  of  many  in  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion." The  Monitor,  where  these  quotations  are  made,  goes  on 
with  its  own  reflections  : 

"The  latter  source  of  trouble  and  weakness  is  the  prime  source, 
we  fear:  it  is  this  sad  lack  of  religious  training  which  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  Italian  open  to  the  ruinous  free-thought  philosophy  of 
his  French  neighbor.  And,  if  Monsignor  Pozzi 's  words  be  exact 
— and  no  one  disputes  them — the  religious  condition  of  the  people 
of  some  parts  of  Italy  must  be  sad  indeed  !  'In  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  south,  wheace  come  most  of  the  Italians 
to  America,'  says  the  Monsignor,  'the  catechism  is  piteously 
neglected.  It  is  well-nigh  discouraging  to  find  some  young  men 
and  women,  fresh  from  Italy,  who  are  unable  to  say  even  the  "Our 
Father  "  and  the  "  Hail  Mary."  '  Their  knowledge  of  God  and  his 
Commandments,  then,  must  be  small — no  wonder  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  them  sincere  and  honest  in  their  intentions,  de- 
vote time  and  money  to  'saving'  such  unhappy  people  !  " 

An  American  Catholic,  hearing  these  words  of  Monsignor  Pozzi, 
The  Monitor  proceeds,  "is  inclined  to  ask,  in  honest  indignation. 
What  are  they  doing  in  Italy,  sending  us  such  people  ?"    It  goes  on  : 

"  But  the  problem  is  ours,  here  in  America,  for  those  people  are 
coming  and  will.  come.  Much  is  being  done  in  Italy  by  Pope  Pius 
X.  to  remedy  these  evils  which  bear  such  wretched  fruit,  and  much 
more  will  be  done.  But  the  problem  is  ours,  on  this  side  of  the 
sea,  and  we  must  solve  it.  Monsignor  Pozzi  wisely  .says  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  Catholic  school.  '  It  is  assuredly 
good  and  necessary,'  says  he,  'to  build  churches  and  chapels  for 
our  immigrants,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  even  more  important 
to  set  about  the  building  of  the  spiritual  temple  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  little  ones  '—the  children  of  the  Italian  immigrants — 
'and  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  practical  way  of  accomplishing 
this  is  by  erecting  and  maintaining  good  Catholic  schools.'  He 
suggests  that  a  Catholic  School  Extension  Society  be  organized, 
'an  association  that  will  take  up  the  work  of  establishing  something 
like  adequate  Catholic  primary-school  accommodation,  especially 
in  our  congested  colonies  in  the  great  industrial  centers.'  If  this 
plan  could  be  realized,  he  declares,  and  the  Italian  children  brought 
up  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere  'in  a  generation  we  would  have  no 
Italian  Catholic  problem.' 

"The  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  especially 
in  establishing  its  Italian-American  College  for  tlie  education  of 
Italian-American  priests,  for  the  immigrant  missions,  is  a  good 
beginning  for  such  an  organization  as  is  here  suggested.  VViiy  not 
extend  it  ?  The  Italian  Catholic  problem  is  a  real  live  problem. 
and  it  must  be  solved,  either  by  the  Catholics  of  America,  or  by 
others.     Will  we  win  or  lose  .-*  " 

J'he  Living  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal,  Milwaukee)  gives 
some  account  of  the  reception  by  the  P.ishop  of  Kansas  City  of  a 
congregation  of  Italian  Roman  Catholics  "  with  their  priest  and 
with  their  property,  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  an  'association  ' 
which  comprizes  the  congregation."  The  Li^'ing  Church  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  this  action  of  the  bishop  is  not  a  serious  break 
in  the  traditional  worship  of  either  communion.     The   Bishop 


"licensed  the  customary  liturgy  with  which  the  Italian  congrega- 
tion is  familiar  "  which  is  described  as  "the  least  Roman,  the  most 
truly  Catholic  feature  in  the  Roman  system."  The  bishop's  war- 
ranty is  Canon  42  "  Of  the  Authorization  of  Special  Forms  of  Serv- 
ice," and  "the  canon  has  proven  sufficiently  elastic  for  the  pur- 
pose."    This  journal  adds  : 

"There  are  some  features  to  this  incident  to  which  we  desire  to 
direct  special  attention.  Once  more  it  is  clear  that  this  Church 
has  attracted  outsiders  by  its  inherent  Catholicity  and  not  by  its 
incidental  Protestantism.  As  usual,  our  Protestant  name  has 
proved  a  stumbling-block,  but,  happily,  it  has  not  wholly  prevented 
a  measure  of  unity.  The  Italians  have  taken  us  at  our  word  as 
Catholics,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  with  due  caution,  and 
fortified  by  the  advice  of  the  presiding  bishop  and  of  his  own 
standing  committee,  has  acted  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  as  a 
Catholic  bishop. 

"There  has  been  here  no  proselyting.  These  people  come  to  us 
as  being  the  American  Catholic  Church  and  therefore  their  natural 
refuge  from  a  foreign  Catholic  Church.  If  we  were  statesmanlike 
enough  to  proclaim  the  true  character  of  the  Church  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Prayer-book  and  in  other  official  instruments,  and  to 
stand  upon  an  avowedly  American  Catholic  platform,  appealing  to 
Americans  of  Italian  or  German  or  other  antecedents  quite  as  truly 
as  to  those  of  English  descent,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  act 
acceptably  in  ways  that  are  very  difficult  to-day. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Kansas  City  appears  to  have  acted  in  this  matter 
with  deliberation  and  with  wisdom.  We  trust  his  action  may  be 
abundantly  vindicated  as  time  moves  on." 


LETTING  THE  ESKIMO  ALONE 

COMMANDER  PEARY  has  thrown  down  a  battle-gage  in 
saying  that  the  Eskimo  tribe  with  which  he  has  had  long 
association  ought  not  to  be  civilized.  This  term  he  is  understood 
to  use  synonymously  with  Christianize.  He  says^  in  Ha>npton''s 
Magazine,  that  they  have  no  religion,  but  believe  in  evil  spirits 
whom  they  try  to  propitiate,  and  that  their  "after-world"  is  dis- 
tinctly a  material  one.     He  adds  : 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  this  strange  people,  that  have  been  .so  valuable  to  me  in 
my  Arctic  work.  But  I  want  to  say  again,  that  I  hope  no  efforts 
will  ever  be  made  to  civilize  them.  Such  efforts,  if  successful, 
would  destroy  their  primitive  communism,  which  is  necessary  to 
preserve  their  existence.  Once  give  them  an  idea  of  real-estate 
interest  and  personal-property  rights  in  houses  and  food,  and  they 
would  become  as  selfish  as  civilized  beings,  whereas,  now,  any 
game  larger  than  a  seal  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and 
no  man  starves  while  his  neighbors  are  gorging  themselves.  If  a 
man  has  two  sets  of  hunting-implements,  he  gives  one  of  them  to 
the  man  who  has  none.  It  is  this  feeling  of  good-fellowship  which 
alone  preserves  the  race.  I  have  taught  them  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  sanitation  and  the  care  of  themselves,  the 
treatment  of  simple  diseases,  of  wounds,  and  other  accidents  ;  but 
there  1  think  their  civilization  should  stop.  And  my  opinion  is 
not  based  on  theory  or  prejudice,  but  on  eighteen  years  of  intimate 
study  and  experience.  The  Creator  placed  these  happy  and  pure- 
blooded  people  in  their  own  pecidiar  habitat,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  is  wiser  than  the  missionaries  has  been  borne  in  upon  me." 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard  (Methodist),  speaking  recently  in  Cin- 
cinnati, answers  Peary  in  these  words  : 

"  Commander  Peary  writes  in  his  latest  magazine  article  that  he 
hopes  that  no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  Christianize  the  Eski- 
mos. 1  differ  with  him  and  am  astounded  that  he  should  have 
written  such  a  thing.  A  greater  man  than  Commander  Peary  once 
said:  'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel.'  Com- 
mander Peary  was  not  of  the  same  type  of  men  as  those  great  ex- 
plorers who,  diving  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  strange  lands, 
left  the  message  of  the  gospel  witli  the  people  whom  they  met.  I 
hope  that  the  Eskimos  will  be  brought  to  the  light  and  that  the 
darkness  and  fear  of  evil  spirits  that  now  engulf  them  will  soon  be 
lifted.  Commander  Peary  lost  the  opportunity  of  his  life  when  he 
met  those  people  and  left  them  with  no  more  than  they  had  before 
his  coming." 
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"ELEKTRA,"  SUGAR-COATED 

NEW  YORK  does  not  dare  to  seem  daunted  by  a  strong  dose  ; 
but  she  sometimes  takes  her  pills  sugar-coated.  Last  week 
she  was  presented  with  two  rather  disagreeable  heroines — the  Zoe 
Blundelloi  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and  the  Elektra  of  Richard  Strauss. 
One  critic  has  ventured  the  belief  that  Miss  Barrymore,  who 
"softens  down  "  the  asperities  of  the  leading  female  character  of 
"Mid-Channel,"  may  carry  the  play  to  success  in  New  York.  It 
W.1S  more  or  less  a  failure  in  London  because  Miss  Irene  Vanbrough 
gave  a  truthful  rendering  of  Pinero's  idea,  and  the  public  couldn't 
stand  the  dose.  "Elektra"  was  sung  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  but  the  "reading  of  the  score  "  by  the  director,  Mr.  Hen- 
riquez  de  la  Fuente,  is  described  by  one  critic  as  "gentle  and  con- 
siderate." "What  Strauss  himself  would  say  to  this  extremely 
polished  version  of  the  drama  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Henderson  in  The  Sun  (New  York).  "He  would  in 
all  likelihood  ask  the  conductor  whether  he  supposed  that  the 
composer  wished  to  be  mistaken  for  Massenet." 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  version  of  "  Elektra"  is  sung  in  French  by  a 
Frenchwoman,  yet  the  effect  is  sufficiently  terrible  to  cause  some 
gasps  of  horror.  Madame  Mazarin,  v/ho  sang  the  title-part,  comes 
in  for  nothing  but  praise  for  an  achievement  that  exhausted  her 
physical  forces  and  caused  her  to  faint  before  the  curtain  separated 
the  scene  from  a  "frenzied  "  audience. 

The  work  was  described  last  year  in  these  pages  when  it  was 
presented  in  Europe  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
play  upon  which  the  opera  is  based  is  a  modern  German  rendering 
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The  former  impersonated  by  Mme.  Gerville-Reaclif,  tlie  latter  by 
Mme.  Mazarin. 

of  a  classic  theme.  Its  story  put  briefly  i.s  that  Clyteinnestia 
assisted  by  her  paramour  has  killed  Agamemnon,  :in<.\  Elektra, 
frenzied  for  revenge,  incites  her  brother  Orestes,  upon  his  return 
home,  to  kill  Clytemnestra  and  yKj^Ist/tus.  The  classic  dramatists, 
as  The  Sun  critic  puts  it.  "endeavored  to  lift  even  bloody  tales 


into  the  region  of  tragic  poesy  and  to  dignify  them  by  a  literary 
art  at  once  chaste  and  penetrating."  But  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal, 
in  the  present  drama,  "aimed  at  the  suggestion  of  nameless  things 
done  off  the  stage."  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  writes  in  The  Times  an 
analysis  of  the  opera  as  a  work  of  art  detached  from  its  emotional 
effect,  says  : 

"This  new  Elektra  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  Fate,  a  woman 
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THE   MODERN    ELEKTRA, 

"  A  bloodtliirsty  animal,  hungering  for  personal  vengeance." 

sacrificed  to  duty.  She  has  become  a  bloodthirsty  animal,  hunger- 
ing for  personal  vengeance.  All  tiiat  was  most  noble  in  the  ancient 
myth,  all  that  stood  as  the  workings  of  an  inscrutable,  inappeasable 
power,  is  now  brought  down  to  the  level  of  lust,  of  distorted 
human  passion,  of  human  hate.  Elektra  knows  not  the  gods  nor 
fate.  She  knows  only  herself  and  her  revenge;  and  her  part  in 
the  drama  is  one  long,  shrill  cry  for  the  day  of  vengeance,  her 
vengeance,  to  come. 

"  Whatever  the  effect  of  the  spoken  drama  may  be,  that  of  Strauss' 
setting  has  only  at  certain  moments  the  direct  and  penetrating 
thrust  of  potent  dramatic  power.  We  have  pictures  of  the  luicannily 
distraught  Elektra,  pale,  haggard,  with  staring  eyes,  crouching, 
lurking  in  the  palace  yard,  digging  with  her  hands  like  a  wild  beast 
for  the  buried  hatchet  that  killed  her  father;  importuning  and 
cajoling  her  sister,  lashing  her  mother  with  biting  words  craftily 
hidden  in  meaning;  meeting  and  at  length  recognizing  her  brother, 
and  finally  quaffing  the  cup  of  her  longed-for  vengeance,  breaking 
wildly  into  a 'nameless  dance  '  in  the  intoxication  of  her  fearful  joy, 
falling  senseless  at  the  end  as  the  curtain  closes  upon  her." 

As  a  musical  composition  the  composer's  ideals  and  intentions 
are  declared  to  be  tlie  same  as  in  "Salome  "  and  the  latest  of  his 
symphonic  poems,  tho  Mr.  Aldrich  thinks  "'Elektra'  scarcely 
rises  to  the  splendors  that  mark  the  great  climaxes  of  '.Salome.'" 
He  says  : 

"The  orchestral  score  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  themes  and  thematic 
fragments,  by  which  Strauss  has  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  the 
minutest  detail  every  utterance,  every  reference  and  allusion  upon 
the  stage,  every  action,  every  suggestion  of  passion,  mood,  and 
motive.      It  is  the  Straussian  principle,  carried  to  its  ultimate  limit. 
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MONTAGUE    GLASS, 

Whose  characters  are  said  to  be  the  only 
Jews  "who  have  come  out  of  American  litera- 
ture, not  as  representatives  of  their  race,  but 
as  flesh  and  blood,  human,  thinking, and  work- 
ing beings." 


that  everything  can  be  exprest  definitely  and  intelligibly  in  musical 
terms.  There  are,  according  to  one  commentator,  forty-five  themes 
employed  in  the  work  ;  according  to  another,  thirty-one.  But  how 
poor  and  insignificant  in  themselves  are  these  themes,  for  the  most 
part  the  merest  fragments  and  tatters;  with  how  great  difficulty 
recognizable  orremembered  as  thematic  material !  Strauss,  in  his 
later  works,  has  become  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  purely 
musical  quality  of  his  material,  to  its  potency  for  specifically  musi- 
cal  development.     He    seeks   only  such  as   admits  of  plastic  or 

picturesque  development, 
superficial  suggestion,  all 
sorts  of  ingenuities  in 
manipulation,  combina- 
tion ;  bits  that  might  serve 
for  the  purposes  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  or  that 
could  be  pieced  together 

as  a  mosaic 

"Strauss  clings  even 
closer  to  the  letter  than 
the  spirit  in  his  dramatic 
illustrations,  and  he  has 
again  made  his  score  teem 
with  fantastic  exaggera- 
tions of  all  sorts  of  verbal 
details.  We  hear  in  music 
the  tinkling  of  Clytciii- 
;/£i'/;'(7',4' amulets,  the  slip- 
pery pool  of  blood  is 
spoken  of,  and  tlie  or- 
chestra gives  a  picture  of 
it.  The  stroke  of  tlie  ax 
that  laid  Agai/ieninon  low 
iias  a  theme  of  its  own. 
Cluysothemis  declares 
she  longs  to  warm  a  child 
in  her  bosom  on  a  stormy 
night,  and  the  storm  rages 
for  a  moment  in  the  or- 
chestra. A  herd  of  beasts  is  driven  across  the  palace  yard,  des- 
tined for  Clytemnestra''s  sacrificial  rites,  and  their  footsteps  drag 
through  the  music.  And  there  are  a  hundred  such  details.  Strauss 
has  let  not  one  escape  him. 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  overwhelming  noise  of  tliis 
orchestration.  Either  the  reports  have  been  grossly  exaggerated 
or  Mr.  de  la  Fuente  has  exercised  a  restraint  of  his  own  upon  his 
forces.  The  orchestra  in  this  performance  seldom  crashes,  seldom 
even  overpowers  the  voices.  It  never  offends  by  mere  violence  of 
dynamics.  The  vocal  parts  are  unsingable,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  have  nothing  melodic,  nothing  thematic,  notliing 
that  has  any  recognizaljle  outline  even  as  musical  declamation. 
As  one  critic  has  remarked,  Strauss  uses  tlie  voices  merely  for  a 
kind  of  characteristic  shouting.  It  is  in  itself  of  little  or  no  ex- 
pressiveness. It  apparently  niigiit  as  well  be  anything  other  tlian 
what  it  is. 

"Whether  'Elektra'  is  an  addition  to  the  production  of  modern 
art  that  will  live  is  even  more  doubtful  than  the  question  as  to 
'Salome.'  Essentially  deep,  moving,  or  poignant  tlie  music  almost 
never  is.  Illuminative  of  deep  passion,  dignified,  or  lofty  it  is  not. 
Richly  inspired  and  original  in  essence  it  is  not.  Inspiration  is 
at  its  lowest  point  in  it,  technic,  dexterity,  mastery  of  material  at 
their  highest.  That  sucii  a  work  can  carry  lasting  conviction  and 
impress  itself  permanently  upon  the  artistic  sense  of  a  period  is 
scarcely  credible." 

The  tendency  in  the  drama  illustrated  by  such  works  as  "Elek- 
tra" Mr.  Krehbiel  finds  it  "mournful  to  contemplate,"  and  no  less 
mournful  is  to  him  the  "parallel  tendency  in  Strauss's  music."  In 
the  New  York  Tribune  he  writes  : 

"With  all  its  brilliancy,  with  all  its  capacity  to  stir  the  emotions 
and  fire  the  imagination,  it  is  decadent.  It  is  shown  to  be  decadent 
by  the  very  elements  which  arouse  astonishment  and  admiration. 
In  'Elektra  '  it  fills  the  same  place  and  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
in 'Salome.'  It  creates  atmosphere  for  the  score.  It  is  decora- 
tive. It  heightens  the  mood  of  the  text.  It  illuminates  the  psy- 
chological and  physiological  bestiality  of  the  people  of  the  play. 
It  does  not,  as  music  in  its  best  estate  in  the  compositions  of  Wag- 


ner does,  act  the  part  of  the  antique  Greek  chorus,  in  commenting- 
on  and  reflecting  the  horror  (and  when  it  may  the  cheer)  of  the 
drama,  but  revels  in  it  and  glorifies  it.  This  is  best  observed  in 
the  maniacal  dance  whicii  at  the  last  exhausts  the  vital  forces  of 
Elektra.  Its  counterpart  in  the  earlier  drama  is  not  the  dance  of 
Salome^  but  the  apotheosis  of  her  unnamable  lust  with  wiiich  the 
play  ends.  The  music  of  'Elektra'  is  virtuoso  music  of  the  highest 
order.  Never  before  has  dissonance  been  so  freely  used  ;  and  never 
before  has  dissonance  been  so  robbed  of  its  terrors  by  the  magic 
of  instrumentation.  Never  before  have  musical  thoughts  (for 
which  the  conception  of  melody  has  long  stood  and  will  stand  again 
when  Strauss  and  'Elektra  '  are  forgotten)  of  such  paltriness  and 
banality  been  made  to  sound  so  impressive  by  application  of 
characteristic  and  brilliant  instrumental  color.  Elektra^s  cry  of 
''Aqamemno7i!  '  has  an  agonizing  sound,  but  it  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  the  tones  of  the  common  cliord,  now  minor,  now  major. 
"But  musical  symbols  like  these  float  on  a  flood  of  music  whicli 
surges  onward  as  resistlessly  as  a  stream  of  lava.  In  supreme 
moments,  like  that  at  tlie  meeting  of  Elektra  and  Orestes,  the 
orchestral  song  becomes  a  hymn  againstwhose  eloquence  our  judg- 
ment and  emotions  are  as  powerless  as  were  the  forces  of  nature 
when  the  Finnish  Orpheus  chanted  his  runes.  But  with  all  our  ad- 
miration, we  recognize  the  great  mode! — Richard  Wagner.  Had 
there  been  no  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  there  would  have  been  no  such 
song  as  Strauss  has  given  us  between  iT/^/'/r^  and  her  brotlier.  In 
spite  of  the  potency  of  the  modern  music,  what  a  difference  in  the 
potential  melos  !  Marvel  as  we  may  at  the  music  of  this  lyric 
drama  in  its  newest  phase,  there  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  its  brilliancy  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  decadence.  The  age 
of  greatest  technical  skill — 'virtuosity,'  as  it  is  called — is  the  age 
of  greatest  decay  in  really  creative  energy." 


THE  REAL  JEW   DRAWN   AT  LAST 

THE  Jew  has  often  complained  of  the  caricature  from  which  he 
has  suffered  in  literature  and  the  drama.  The  stage  Jew, 
like  the  stage  Irishman,  is  a  figure  disowned  by  the  people  he  pre- 
tends to  represent.  lOven  such  literary  creations  as  Shylocky 
Eagan,  JVathan  the  Wise,  Isaac  of  York,  and  the  Lady  Rebecca, 
are  rejected  by  Jews  because  they  fail  in  vraisemblance.  Their 
creators,  it  is  charged,  did  not  draw  the  Jew,  but  drew  something 
else  which  they  thought  him  to  be.  There  is,  however,  a  Jew,  or 
rather  two  Jews,  lately  introduced  into  American  literature,  that 
are  accepted  by  the  Jews  themselves.  They  are  Abe  Potash  and 
Morris  (often  spelled  and  pronounced  Maiuruss)  Perlmutter, 
whose  exploits  are  revealed  by  Mr.  Montague  Glass  through  the 
medium  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  some  spots,  says 
Mr.  Montefiore  Bienenstock  in  The  American  Israelite  (Cincin- 
nati), "there  may  be  caricature ;  there  is  something  of  a  tendency 
also  to  overdraw  on  the  imagination."  But  there  are  here  for  tlie 
first  time  qualities  acceptable  to  the  people  they  represent.  Mr. 
Bienenstock  sets  forth  his  views  in  this  manner : 

"  On  the  \\\\o\t.  P otash  and  Perlmutter  tccq.  the  only  Jews  I  know 
of  who  have  come  out  of  American  literature,  not  as  representa- 
tives of  their  race,  but  as  flesh  and  blood,  human,  thinking,  and 
working  beings.  That  they  will  do  the  Jew  in  general  some  harm 
— even  if  some  may  argue  that  they  only  serve  to  amuse  or  enter- 
tain, and  should  not  be  taken  seriously — no  one  can  doubt.  But 
that  they  will  do  him  a  greater  benefit  is  also  readily  apparent. 
The  truth,  unless  told  maliciously,  does  not  hurt.  To  shut  off 
those  who  want  to  write  about  the  Jew  merely  because  of  a  fear  of 
offense  or  of  harm  is  inconsistent  with  breadtli  and  tolerance. 
Besides,  we  live  in  an  age  and  a  country  where  all  the  people  seem 
to  come  from  Missouri,  and  want  to  be  shown.  Telling  it  to  the 
Danes  does  not  pass  muster. 

"  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  the  Jew  himself  is  emerging 
into  general  activity  and  intercourse,  he  will  be  known  himself,  as 
he  is,  and  for  what  he  is.  .Such  stories  may  only  stimulate  inter- 
est in  him,  and  a  desire  for  first-hand  knowledge.  Let  there  be 
light!  publicity,  especially  of  this  kind,  can  not  hurt;  it  must 
benefit.  These  men  are  characters,  and  characters  are  very  rare 
in  any  art,  or  even  life,  let  me  tell  you.  They  are  also  Jewish 
types,  and   racial  ;  but  liere  lies  the  peculiarity,  they  are  not  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  Jew  in  general.  They  are  human  enough,  and 
that  is  their  attraction  ;  but  tiiey  are  not  in  any  wise  composites  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  or  of  any  mission  they  may  be  said  to  have. 
Shylock  is  even  thought  of  as  a  typical  money-shark,  at  least  many 
think  of  the  pawnbroker  as  a  Jew  and  a  Shylock,  and  thereby 
arrive  at  the  vicious  conclusion  that  most  if  not  all  Jews  are  Shy- 
Jocks.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Glass  stories  in  which  to  wrap 
any  obloquy  that  would  even  by  the  most  prejudiced  fit  the  Jews 
in  general. 

*'  Potash  and /'^r//««//^rare  not  only  Jewish  ;  they  are  American. 
T  ney  reek — excuse  the  expression— of  their  environment.  They 
<lid  not  create  it ;  they  came  to  it  perhaps  from  necessity.  They, 
however,  and  that  is  apparent  in  every  line,  are  makers  of  change 
ior  the  better.  Tliey  are  progressive,  enterprising,  and  even,  if 
illiterate,  forceful  and  honest.  They  are  not  jokes,  as  some  seem 
"to  think.  They  are  not  mere  humorous  effusions  of  a  cynic,  or 
•sarcastic  whimsies  of  a  dreamer;  Potash  and  Perbnutter  are 
actual  experiences  sieved  and  nurtured  in  the  thought  of  Mr.  Glass, 
and  woven  into  word-pictures  that  breathe  the  very  air  of  life. 
Chetto  stories  we  have  had  by  the  hundreds,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
these  are  the  only  Jewish  characters  that  have  contact  with  the 
Avorld  about  them,  and  yet  are  distinctive  -n  themselves,  and  easily 
recognizable  as  Jewish.  Mr.  Glass's  work  is  a  reflection  of  the 
times — it  has  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  day.  Whether  this  be  the 
best  style  or  spirit  is  another  matter.  But  the  work  itself  wears 
all  the  earmarks  of  the  period  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  written. 
Potash  and  Perl/nutter  will  be  thought  of  when  Mr.  Glass  is  for- 
gotten, tho  this  prophecy  is  only  individual  opinion.  Yet  these 
men  may  only  be  a  part  of  a  passing  show. 

"At  any  rate,  let  us  properly  appreciate  Mr.  Glass's  work.  Ap- 
preciation enough,  some  may  say,  is  the  price  he  gets  for  his  stories 
and  their  wide  publication — but  let  us  not  be  narrow.  Let  us  give 
credit  where  it  is  due,  and  bestow  praise  upon  Mr.  Glass  for 
having  brought  at  least  living  Jews  into  the  broadest  scope  of 
national  acquaintanceship." 


"  In  Europe  tliere  are  Esperanto  hotels  and  Esperanto  consulates, 
and  in  botii  Europe  and  America  and  even  in  far-away  Japan  there 
are  Esperantists  in  every  city  of  large  size  and  in  innumerable 
small  towns.  '  Many  business  firms  in  London  and  Paris  as  well  as 
in  this  country  are  known  to  the  writer  as  using  Esperanto  for 
correspondence  and  advertising,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these 
represent  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  commercial  firms  having 


ESPERANTO'S  PRESENT  STATUS 

THE  insurgent  claims  of  "  Ido  "  as  a  superior  medium  for  inter- 
national communication  has  quite  naturally  stirred  up  wrath 
and  loyalty  in  the  bosoms  of  Esperantist  devotees.  A  recent  article 
by  Professor  Jesperson  in  a  scientific  magazine,  they  protest,  states 
the  case  too  forcibly  against  Esperanto.  Professor  Jesperson  is 
an  exchange  professor  at  Columbia  University  and  member  of  the 
International  Scientific  Committee,  which  announced  that  Esper- 
anto "  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  international  language  provided 
it  were  thoroughly  modified  and  improved  on  certain  specifically 
indicated  points."  But  Esperanto  needs  no  "modifications"  or 
•"  improvements,"  cry  its  adherents,  for  it  has  already  proved  its 
value,  and  is  growing  in  use  and  infiuence  every  day.  We  are  re- 
minded by  Mr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Washington,  D.  C,  that  "Esperanto  is  not  a  hypothetical 
system  for  international  communication,  but  is  a  language  in  actual 
use,  possessing  not  merely  grammars,  readers,  and  dictionaries, 
but  a  wealth  of  literature,  both  general  and  technical  in  character." 
In  the  pages  of  Science  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Professor  Kellerman  sur- 
veys the  facts  that  entitle  Esperanto  to  be  regarded  as  a  language 
not  subject  to  supersession.     He  says  : 

'It  has  propaganda  journals  published  in  almost  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe,  and  also  a  large  number  of  magazines  de- 
voted to  special  subjects,  such  as  medicine,  literature,  photography, 
etc.— over  ninety  periodicals  in  all.  At  the  present  time  the  most 
important  journal  to  the  scientist  is  the  Jiiteniacia  Scienca  Revuo 
published  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  the  French  Astronomical  Society,  the  French  Physical 
Society,  and  tlie  International  Society  of  Electricity,  and  the  fifth 
volume,  completed  in  1908,  bears  the  names  of  such  men  as  Adels- 
kold,  Appell,  D'Arsonval,  Baudoin  He  Courtnay,  Becquerel, 
Berthelot,  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  Bouchard,  Deslandres,  Flour- 
not,  Forster,  Haller,  William  James,  Mourlon,  Henri  Poincard, 
General  Sebret,  and  J.  J.  Thompson.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also 
that  technical  Esperanto  vocabularies  for  each  science  ai»;  being 
compiled  by  specialists  from  many  nations. 


r'ourtesy  of  "  The  Satuidjiy  Eveiiiiij^  Post." 

"and  the  combination  proved  too  much  for  mokkis." 

From  a  drawing  by  Henry  Raleigh. 

Types  of  Jews  that  Mr.  Montague  Glass  depicts,  which  are  accepted 

as  truer  than  Shylock,  Nathan  the  Wise,  or  Isaac  of  York. 

found  it  advantageous  to  use  this  language.  It  might  be  added 
that  linotype  machines  can  be  equipped  with  the  additional 
characters  for  writing  Esperanto  at  a  cost  of  $1.50,  and  a  typewriter 
can  be  equipped  with  the  extra  characters  for  less  than  ^i  ;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  standard  typewriters  are  made  with  Esperanto  charac- 
ters without  extra  charge.  Surely  it  should  be  as  easy  also  to 
telegraph  in  Esperanto  with  its  six  supersigned  letters  as  it  is  to 
telegraph  in  French  with  its  acute  and  grave  and  circumflex  accents, 
or  in  German  with  its  umlauts;  but,  to  deal  in  facts  and  not  in 
tliebries,  during  the  past  month  I  have  had  personal  knowledge  of 
important  telegrams  and  cablegrams  that  had  been  transmitted  in 
this  international  language. 

"  International  congresses  on  various  subjects  are  using  Esper- 
anto, for  statistics  on  which  highly  important  point  I  need  only 
refer  to  page  478  of  Av'tv/^'^  for  October  8 ;  and  the  Esperantists 
themselves  have  tested  this  language  in  five  successive  international 
Esperanto  congresses  and  have  given  overwhelming  proof  of  its 
practical)ility.  The  Fifth  Esperanto  Congress,  held  last  Septem- 
ber in  Barcelona,  Spain,  was  attended  by  1,300  delegates  in  spitP 
of  the  unrest  prevalent  in  that  city.  The  sixth  congress  will  occur 
in  the  United  -States  next  August  and  will  bring  proof  to  our  very 
door,  if  it  be  that  we  still  need  proof,  that  the  language  is  musical, 
remarkably  easy,  and  a  success,  and  after  all  tlie  main  point  for 
an  international  language  is  that  it  should  be  a  success." 

In  nearly  all  these  respects  Ido  is  pronounced  far  inferior  in 
present  equipment  to  Esperanto  and  its  claims  for  recognition  are 
not  yet  proven,  says  Mr.  Kellerman.  He  advances  certain  reasons 
why  he  believes  Esperanto  to  be  "superior  in  construction  to  Ido, 
I  Ido,  Esperido,  etc.": 

"  I.  Esperanto  is  more  musical,  for  in  cutting  out  the  six  super- 
signed   letters  Ido  and  its  related  systems  have  been  forced  to 
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reduce  the  sounds  also  ;  thus  a  so-called  'purification  '  has  resulted 
in  monotony. 

"  2.  Esperanto  has  definite  rules  and  no  exceptions,  it  is,  in  short, 
a  logical  language,  while  there  are  many  exceptions  recognized  as 
proper  to  the  rules  of  Ido  or  purified  or  simplified  Esperanto. 

"3.  Esperanto  is  the  most  truly  international  language  in  several 
important  details,  and  therefore  may  be  most  easily  learned  by  all 
civilized  races,  while  Ido,  or  simplified  Esperanto,  with  its  harsh 
Anglo-Saxon  pronunciation  of  the  letter  y,  and  its  fixt  Franco- 
English  word  order  would  prove  troublesome  to  most  Europeans." 


LATEST  ART  SENSATION   IN  PARIS 

THE  French  seem  dearly  to  love  (or  hate)  a  revolutionary  in 
art;  and,  since  it  is  some  time  since  the  Rodin  controversy 
culminated  about  the  head  of  his  Balzac  statue,  they  have  found  a 
new  innovator  to  dispute  over.  He  is  Henri  Matisse,  who,  through 
his  study  of  Hindu  and  Oriental  art,  has  developed  some  new  and 
startling  theories  of  harmony  in  color  and  design.  There  are  of 
course  those  irreverent  ones  who  gird  at  his  sincerity  and  call  him 
merely  a  vamped-up  sensation  of  Paris  art  dealers  who  have  grown 
restive  over  a  declining  market.  But  he  is  likely  to  mean  some- 
thing even  on  this  side  the  ocean,  since  a  Paris  dispatch  prmted  in 
the  New  York  Times  not  long  since  told  of  a  descent  upon  us  of 
Matisse  disciples  fired  with  the  preaching  of  his  gospel. 

An  account  of  this  newest  man  is  furnished  to  the  Boston  Tran- 
script by  AnnaSeaton  Schmidt,  who  makes  the  arresting  assertion 
that  this  eccentric  draftsman  of  the  human  figure  is  really  an 
evolved  pupil  of  Bouguereau,  one  who  had  long  produced  most 
careful  academic  drawings.  Madness  does  not  explain  this 
peculiar  development,  we  are  told,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  art- 
ist's work  has  convinced  the  writer  that  he  is  absolutely  sincere, 
"a  genius,  tho  to  be  sure  a  very  erratic  one,  yet  still  a  genius,  who 
is  blazing  a  new  path  whereon  the  artists  of  the  future  might  possi- 
bly gather  rich  and  unknown  treasures."  She  is  further  convinced 
that  his  followers  have  "not  been  all  wrong  in  claiming  that  by 
breaking  away  from  all  past  rules  and  conventions  of  art,  Matisse 
has  liberated  the  vision  of  the  artist  and  enlarged  his  understand- 
ing of  design."     We  read  further  : 

"  It  is  because  of  the  diametrically  opposed  qualities  in  his  work 
that  such  fierce  battles  are  still  waging  and  that  'the  ignorant  pub- 
lic' are  so  bewildered  by  the  absolute  disagreement  of  artists  as  to 
his  genius.  Personally,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  the  kind 
of  'a  man  who  is  trying  to  befool  the  public  '  nor  'a  mephistofeles 
who  is  corrupting  the  young  and  innocent.'  He  has  the  sweet, 
gentle,  refined  face  of  a  dreamer;  yet  in  his  portrait  he  has  given 
himself  the  face  of  a  villain — and  when  he  tells  you  that  he  paints 
the  soul,  not  the  features,  you  wonder  if  he  can  possibly  believe 
that  that  fearful  looking  brigand  is  a  picture  of  his  own  soul ! 
Some  of  his  landscapes,  on  the  contrary,  are  exquisite  poems,  the 
paint  being  laid  on  in  dots  and  lines  until  it  forms  a  sort  of  glow- 
ing mosaic.  As  an  artist  friend  exclaimed,  'Just  a  mass  of  jewels 
and  gems !  Were  there  ever  such  color  schemes,  like  lovely  sea- 
shells  or  bunches  of  exquisitely  delicate  flowers  !  And  what  feel- 
ing he  has  for  line,  for  composition  !  With  one  stroke  of  his  brush 
he  seems  to  model  the  entire  human  form  ! ' 

"Matisse  lives  in  Clamart,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  in  a  very  small 
house  that  has  a  very  large  studio^a  kind  of  glass  pavilion,  through 
both  sides  of  which  the  light  streams  upon  his  models  ;  which  may 
account  for  the  brilliant  green  streak  which  he  painted  down  the 
middle  of  his  wife's  nose  !  But  when  the  master  talks  with  you, 
all  his  idiosyncrasies  are  forgotten,  even  his  worst  neurotic  can- 
vases, covered  with  ghoulish-looking  men  and  women,  fade  com- 
pletely from  your  mental  vision ;  he  is  so  courteous,  so  simple,  so 
evidently  in  earnest  that  you  are  carried  away  by  his  eagerness  to 
achieve  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  and  highest  in  art." 

It  is  "expression,"  above  all  else,  that  this  painter  seeks.  And 
for  him  expression  "does  not  consist  in  portraying  the  passing 
emotion  reflected  in  a  person's  face."  The  painter  himself  is 
allowed  to  tell  what  it  is  he  seeks,  and  his  own  words  are  here 
reproduced : 


"  It  is  something  far  deeper  and  must  be  represented  not  only  b>^ 
every  line  of  the  figure,  but  by  the  entire  picture  ;  the  composition, 
the  arrangement  of  color-tones,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  canvas. 

"  In  the  completed  painting  each  detail  must  fail  into  its  proper 
place,  thus  forming  a  perfect  color-harmony  ;  nothing  must  remain 
that  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  harmonious  ensemble,  because 
for  the  spectator  every  superfluous  detail  usurps  the  place  of  some 
essential  detail. 

"  For  example  :  I  am  to  paint  a  woman.  I  first  sketch  in  her 
grace,  her  charm — but  there  remains  something  more  deeply  sig- 
nificant ;  I  repaint  her  figure,  striving  to  put  in  only  the  more  es- 
sential lines  the  charm  is  less  apparent,  but  the  new  image  will  be 
more  typically  human,  and  tho  the  charm  may  be  less  striking  at 
first  sight,  it  is  still  perceptible  in  my  general  conception  of  the 
picture.  .  .  .  The  name  Impressionist  perfectly  describes  certain 
painters  who  render  only  the  most  fugitive  aspects  of  nature,  a 
fleeting  moment  of  her  existence.  I  prefer,  in  repainting  again 
and  again,  to  risk  losing  the  passing  charm  in  order  to  obtain  the 
more  durable  character,  for  by  studying  the  changing  appearances, 
noting  them  day  by  day  on  my  canvas,  I  can  give  to  my  translation 
of  nature  more  stability,  truth 

"  It  is  not  possible  forme  to  copy  nature  exactly.  I  interpret 
what  I  see,  render  tlie  character  of  the  object,  and  use  it  to  further 
the  significance  of  my  picture,  and  for  me,  everything  lies  in  this- 
signification  or  conception.  .  .  .  I  have  no  scientific  theory  for  my 
choice  of  colors.  I  have  always  possest  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
color  tones  ;  when  properly  placed  they  siiould  form  a  perfect  har- 
mony, analogous  to  that  of  a  lovely  musical  composition.  1  con- 
tinue to  paint  until  I  obtain  that  perfect  harmony.  For  this  there 
is  a  necessary  proportion  of  color  tones,  based  on  observation  and 
experience.  There  comes  a  time  when  each  part  of  my  composi- 
tion falls  into  place,  the  proper  values  are  found.  After  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  retoucii  any  part  of  my  picture  with- 
out painting  the  whole  thing  over  ! 

"What  interests  me  most  is  neither  landscape  nor  still  life,  but 
the  human  form,  because  through  that  I  can  best  express  my  deep- 
est thoughts  and  emotions.  Not  that  I  care  to  copy  it  anatom- 
ically, but  through  my  painting  to  translate  the  underlying  signifi- 
cance of  human  character — that  great  essential  quality  which  I 
discover  even  in  the  most  commonplace  model.  .  .  .  Tiie  art  that 
I  dream  of  for  the  future  is  an  art  tiiat  shall  be  pure,  tranquil,  har- 
monious, with  no  disquieting  or  preoccupying  subject,  so  that  it 
may  be  for  the  workers  of  the  world  calming,  soothing,  like  a 
comfortable  armchair  which  rests  them  when  weary." 


POE  AS  A  WORLD- AUTHOR— In  naming  Poe  as  a  "world- 
author"  it  is  not  American  grandiloquence  that  speaks,  but  the 
calm  voice  of  foreign  estimation.  Taking  the  statement  that  in  five 
representative  libraries  of  world  literature,  "in  English,  German, 
and  Italian,  Poe's  is  the  only  name  appearing  in  all  five,"  a  writer 
in  The  Edinburgh  Review  (January)  observes  that  whether  this 
ought  to  be  the  case  is  another  matter  from  what  is  the  fact, 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  are  mentioned  as  "poets  of  sweeter  tem- 
per and  kindlier  humanity  "  ;  Hawthorne  is  named  America's  "one 
great  literary  artist  "  ;  Whitman  and  Cooper,  "writers  of  infinitely 
higher  moral  tone,  and  of  much  more  distinctively  national  and 
democratic  character  than  Poe."  But  to  Poe  is  paid  this  eloquent 
tribute  : 

"  If  Poe  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  Laureate  of  the  Darkness, 
the  soothsayer  and  interpreter  of  its  secrets  and  sorrows,  its  terrors 
and  portentous  births,  yet  is  he  also  the  poet  of  the  silver  starlight, 
with  its  soothing  stillness  and  its  dreams,  and  of  the  soul  thrown 
back  upon  itself  to  brood  upon  its  own  imaginings.  Or,  if  we 
would  vary  the  figure,  let  us  say  that,  in  the  vast  rambling  palace 
of  imaginative  literature,  with  its  splendid  halls  and  galleries  and 
pleasant,  homely  apartments,  there  is  one  haunted  room.  Some 
will  shun  that  room  as  they  would  shun  infection  ;  others  will 
hanker  after  it,  as  after  forbidden  fruit.  But  over  all  alike  its 
name  will  exercise  a  spell.  Amid  the  twilight  shadows  of  that 
room,  in  its  ambiguous  silence,  what  nameless  shapes,  what  whis- 
pers, and  what  footf?.lls  may  not  be  surmised?  Its  windows  open 
ever  upon  blackness  ;  it  is  the  antechamber  to  the  unknown.  And 
above  the  lintel  of  its  doorway  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Poe. 

"His  works  will  not  always  be  approved,  but  we  believe  that 
they  will  always  be  read." 
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Fifteen  Million  Human  Hands 

wind  Ingersoll  Watches  every  night 

Many,  many  sorts  of  hands!  The  firm  hand  of  the  business  man, 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  artist,  the  calloused  hand  of  the  farmer,  the  gnarled 
hand  of  the  forester,  the  nimble  hand  of  the  stenographer,  the  little  hand 
of  the  school-child,  the  grimy  hand  of  the  miner,  the  weathered  hand  of 
the  sailor,  the  hand  white  with  the  bleach  of  the  North,  the  hand  browned 
by  the  suns  of  the  tropics — these  are  the  hands,  fifteen  millions  of  them — 
which  nightly  hold  and  wind  the  Ingersoll  watches  which  have  earned  a 
worthy  fame  throughout  the  world. 

Ingersoll  watches  are  of  two  general  types  or  grades:  First,  those  for  which  you 
pay  but  SI.  00,  SI.  50  or  S2.00;  Second,  those  whose  price  is  S5.00,  S7.00,  or  S9.00. 
Both  grades  are  durable  and  accurate  //W-keepers,  every  watch  being  guaranteed. 

The  watches  of  the  cheaper  grade  (SI.  00,  SI- 50  and  S2. 00,  in  nickel  cases)  are 
known  as  IngersoIIs.  Including  the  famous  Dollar  Watch  they  are  the  ones  which  made 
the  Ingersoll  business  the  world's  largest  and  most  important  watch  industry. 

The  higher-grade  watches  (S5.00,  nickel;  S7. 00,  10-year  gold-filled;  S9.00,  20- 
year  gold-filled)  bear  the  name  Ingersoll-Trenton.  These  are  finely  jewelled — elite 
watches  for  critical  users.      You  can  buy  either  grade  with  perfect  confidence. 

All  Ingersoll  and  Ingersoll-Trenton  watches  are  truthful  timers  and  stand  the  wear  of 
years.  Twelve  thousand  of  them  are  sold  every  day.  This  means  that  twenty-four  thousand 
human  hands  will  wind  these  honest  watches  to-night  for  \\\q  first  time.  And  to-morrow 
and  the  day  after  it  will  be  the  same.  Are  not  these  facts  enough  to  make  you  buy  an 
Ingersoll  or  an  Ingersoll-Trenton  and  carry  it  with  warrantable  pride.' 

60, 000  dealers  sell  Ingersoll  watches.  6, 000  jewelers  sell  Ingersoll-Trenton  watches. 
Ask  for  them  ^wj'where. 

We  have  published  a  little  book,  bound  in  an  embossed  cover.  It  contains  txve 
facts  worth  five  dollars  to  any  one  who  is  ever  going  to  buy  another  watch. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  "How  to  Judge  a  Watch."  What  is  your  address? 
We  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  with  our  compliments. 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 


17  Frankel  Building 
New  York  City 


And  chides  the  wet  bewildered  mast; 
Now,  screaming  like  an  anguished  thing 
Chased  close  by  some  down-breathing  beak; 
Now,  wailing  like  a  breaking  heart. 
That  will  not  wholly  break,  but  hopes 
With  hope  that  knows  itself  in  vain; 
Now,  threatening  like  a  storm-charged  cloud; 
Now,  cooing  like  a  woodland  dove; 
Now,  up  again  in  roar  and  wrath 
High  soaring  and  wide  sweeping;    now. 
With  sudden  fury  dashing  down 
Full-force  on  the  awaiting  woods. 

Now  the  whole. 
Tumultuous  concords,  seized  at  once 
With  savage  inspiration.   .   .   .  rave 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  whirl,  and  toss. 


AN  INNOVATION  IN  RED  CEDAR  CHESTS! 


And  grind,  and  groan,  lion-like 
Roar  to  the  echo-peopled  hills 

and  harp  like  thrill 
With  mighty  melodies,  sublime. 
From  clumps  of  column'd  pines  that  wave 
A  lofty  anthem  to  the  sky. 
Fit  music  for  a  prophet's  soul — 
And  like  an  ocean  gathering  power. 
And  murmuring  deep,  while  down  below. 
Reigns  calm  profound; — not  trembling  now 
The  aspens,  but  like  freshening  waves 
That  fall  upon  a  shingly  beach:  — 
And  round  the  oak  a  solemn  roll 
Of  organ  harmony  ascends. 
And  in  the  upper  foliage  sounds 
A  symphony  of  distant  seas. 


Oiir  No.  119  surpiisHes  uD.vthins  prevlouBly 
prodiH'fd,  anil  currieg  our  usual  euarantee 
Htfiiinst  MOTHS.  DUST  ami  UAMPNK.S8.  Thin  clieBt 
will  be  Sent  Direct  from  mannfiicturer  to  you,  SnbtJect  to  10 
D»yi'  Approval.  If  not  satinfaotory  after  ueing  15  days, 
return  at  our  <-xpenHe. 

Freight  prepaid  t4>  any  jviint  east  of  tlm  Hiasissippi.  It  ifl  a 
tliinc  of  bfniity  and  invnhiahlf  for  tlic  protortion  of  your  "  fln<* 
foatliors."  Will  gave  many  linn's  its  roat  in  moth-eaten  rlothinir. 
and  lends  an  aristocratic  air  to  any  home.  Prices  ranffe  from 
$rj.00  np.  Write  to-day  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog  showine 
many  other  styles — you'll  find  one  that  just  suits  you. 

PitdaoBt  Rc4  CtitT  Chert  C*.       Dtft  R.         SUIorilU,  N.  C 
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/SanitoI^ 
tdoth^ 

PDVVQEfi 


Sanitol  Tooth  Powder,  and  Sanitol 
Tooth  Paste  are  different  from  X 
other  dentifrices. 

They  impart  a  cooling  and  refreshing 
sensation  to  the  mouth  and  gums. 
Their     special     antiseptic     properties 
keep   the  mouth   toned   up  for  hours 
afterward. 

25c.  wherever  toilet  articles  are  sold. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

SVEN  HEDIN  IN  "THE  FORBIDDEN 
LAND" 

SvEN  Hedin  in  his  latest  Tibetan  ex- 
plorations has  succeeded  in  mapping  out 
a  large  hitherto  unexplored  region  in 
Tibet  and  in  crossing  several  times,  through 
different  passes,  that  immense  'mountain 
system  of  mid-Tibet,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  Trans-Himalaya.  Among  the 
many  adventures  narrated  in  his  recently 
published  book,  "Trans-Himalaya,  Dis- 
coveries and  Adventures  in  Tibet,"  we  are 
told  how  he  and  a  companion,  Rehim  AH, 
felt  after  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by 
drowning : 

The  water  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
turned  to  ice;  my  fur  coat  was  as  hard  as 
a  board,  and  was  absolutely  useless. 
Hands  and  feet  were  stiff  and  had  lost  all 
feeling;  we  must  get  up  again  or  we  should 
be  quite  frozen.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do.  In  the  shelter  of  the  boat  I  took 
off  my  Kashmir  boots  and  my  stockings, 
and  Rehim  Ali  shampooed  my  feet,  but  I 
felt  no  life  in  them  until  he  had  opened  his 
chapkan  and  warmed  them  for  a  long  time 
against  his  naked  body.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life  anywhere  about.  Amid  the 
roaring  of  the  surf  we  had  to  shout  to  make 
ourselves  heard.  How  were  we  to  pass  the 
night  with  29  degrees  of  frost,  and  wet 
clothes  already  stiffened  into  cuirasses  of 
ice?  Could  we  keep  alive  till  the  sun  rose? 
Rehim  Ali  disappears  into  the  darkness 
to  search  for  fuel,  but  he  comes  back  empty- 
handed.  To  my  joy  I  discover  that  my 
cigaret-case  and  matches  are  still  avail- 
able; I  had  stood  in  the  water  only  up  to 
my  breast,  even  when  the  last  breaker  had 
done  its  best  to  wet  me  through.  So*  I 
'  light  a  cigaret  and  give  one  to  Rehim  Ali 
;  to  cheer  him  up.  "  Is  there  nothing  here, 
then,  that  we  can  bum?  Yes,  wait,  we 
have  the  wooden  roller  of  the  sounding- 
line  and  the  frame  in  which  it  is  fixt. 
Fetch  them  at  once."  We  ruthlessly 
break  up  this  masterpiece  of  Muhamed 
Isa's  skill  in  carpentry,  and  hack  in  pieces 
the  frame  with  our  knives;  we  lay  aside 
the  wet  shavings,  and  use  the  dry  inner 
sticks  as  firewood.  They  make  a  very 
tiny  heap.  Only  a  couple  are  sacrificed 
at  once,  and  I  get  them  to  bum  with  some 
blank  leaves  from  my  note-book.  Our  fire 
is  small  and  insignificant,  but  it  warms  us 
famously,  and  our  hands  thaw  again.  We 
sit  close  over  the  fire  and  keep  it  up  with 
the  greatest  economy,  putting  on  one 
splinter  at  a  time.  I  take  off  my  clothes 
to  wring  them  as  dry  as  I  can;  Rehim  Ali 
dries  my  ulster,  on  which  I  depend  for  the 
night;  the  fur  coat  is  left  to  its  fate.  How 
long  it  is  to  the  dawn?  Ah,  several  hours 
yet.  The  roller  and  the  handle  are  still 
in  reserv'e,  but  this  small  stock  of  wood 
can  not  last  long,  and  I  look  forward  with 
trepidation  to  the  moment  when  the  cold 
will  compel  us  to  sacrifice  the  mast  and 
the  benches.  The  time  passes  so  slowly; 
we  say  little  to  one  another,  we  long  for 
''he  sun. 

Like  many  another  watcher  for  the  dawn, 
his  watching  was  rewarded,  and  his  suffer- 
ings make  a  good  chapter  instead  of  making 
an    end    of    his    life-story.     The    explorer 
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succeeded  in  reaching  the  heart  of  the 
' '  Forbidden  Land ' '  in  disguise.  In  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  his  final  detec- 
tion, we  get  a  ghmpse  of  the  man's  tact 
and  self-confidence.     To  quote: 

Sven  was  my  hair-dresser,  and  he  had 
just  completed  his  business  when  Abdul 
Kerim  looked  in  at  the  tent  opening  and 
whispered  that  four  men  with  yaks  were 
coming  up  the  valley  on  the  road  we  had 
to  go  down  from  the  Kinchen-la.  I  hur- 
riedly set  my  disguise  in  order  and  wound 
the  turban  round  my  head,  while  the  flap 
was  fastened,  and  Takkar  was  tied  up 
before  my  tent.  Then  I  looked  through 
the  peephole  in  the  tent  canvas  on  the  side 
toward  the  upper  valley,  and  saw  eight 
men  on  foot  in  dark-blue  and  red  dresses, 
■w4th  red  scarves  round  their  heads,  all 
armed  with  guns  and  swords,  and  leading 
nine  horses;  one  man  led  two  laden  horses. 
"What  in  the  world  did  this  mean?  They 
were  not  robbers,  for  they  come  suddenly 
and  at  night.  They  seemed  rather  men  in 
government  service;  the  two  in  front  were 
certainly  officials.  My  men  occupied 
themselves  at  the  fire;  I  could  see  that 
they  were  a  prey  to  the  greatest  uneasiness. 
The  strangers  came  straight  to  our 
camp-fire  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  their 
journey.  They  formed  a  circle  round 
Abdul  Kerim,  Lobsang,  Kutus,  and  Gu- 
1am,  and  began  an  animated  but  subdued 
conversation.  Three  of  them,  evidently 
servants,  led  the  horses  to  a  spot  barely 
thirty  paces  from  my  tent  and  right  in 
front  of  it.  There  they  took  off  all  the 
saddles  and  loads,  sent  ofif  the  horses  to 
graze,  brought  out  pots  and  cans,  arranged 
three  stones  in  order,  collected  fuel,  made 
a  fire,  fetched  water  in  a  large  pot,  and 
cooked  tea.  It  was  plain  that  they  in- 
tended to  camp  here  for  the  night  and  that 
they  had  intruded  on  us  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  us. 

The  other  five  entered  Abdul  Kerim's 
tent,  threw  themselves  down,  and  continued 
the  conversation  in  the  same  low,  quiet 
voice  and  in  thoroughly  polite  and  meas- 
ured tones.  I  could  not  catch  what  they 
said,  but  that  the  affair  was  serious  I 
could  only  too  plainly  perceive,  for  I  heard 
my  name  mentioned — Hedin  Sahib.  After 
a  good  hour's  conversation  they  went  out 
again  and  made  a  tour  of  my  tent,  but 
the  furious  Takkar  would  not  let  them 
approach  the  door.  But  they  discovered 
the  peephole  in  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  a 
man  put  his  finger  in  and  looked  through 
the  hole,  but  I  was  lying  against  the  folds 
cf  the  tent  on  the  same  side,  so  he  could 
not  see  me.  Then  they  went  and  threw 
themselves  down  in  a  circle  round  the  fire, 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  made  in  a 
dean,  sun-flooded  factory; 
then  stored  a  full  year  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  before  com- 
ing to  you. 

Is  it  such  a  wonder  it 
lasts  so  long? 


Established  in  1789. 


WhenY:>ji  As 

of  Dioxo 

you  are  asking  for 
the  purest  and  most 
efficient  peroxide 
made.  The  best 
druggists  give  you 
just  what  you  ask 
for.  But,  if  you  do 
not  specify  Dioxogen 
and  simply  ask  for 
"a  bottle  of  perox- 
ide," the  druggist 
has  a  perfect  right  to  sell  you 
any  kind  he  carries.      Many 

druggists  recommend  Dioxogen  even  on  calls  for  "a  perox- 
ide," because  they  know  Dioxogen  is  the  purest  kind  and 
gives  the  best  satisfaction ; .  they  make  the  interests  of 
their  customers  their  first  consideration.  Some  druggists, 
however,  do  not  feel  justified  in  influencing  the  purchases 

of  their  customers, 
and  for  this  reason 
the  safe  thing  to  do 
is  to  always  ask  for 
Dioxogen  by  name. 


Why  Dioxogen  is  Better  than  Ordinary  Peroxide 

Acetanilid  is  used  in  ordinary  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  as  a  preservative,  but  it  also  causes  the 
peculiar  and  decidedly  disagreeable  taste  and  odor 
characteristic  of  all  peroxide  containing  it. 
Dioxogen  does  not  contain  acetanilid;  Dioxogen 
keeps  without  it.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  use  of  Dioxogen  exclusively  for 
toilet  and  hygienic  purposes. 

Cheap,  impure  peroxides  of  hydrogen  are  universally 
preserved  with  acetanilid,  and  when  you  see  the  acetanilid 
statement  on  a  peroxide  label  (as  required  by  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Law),  it  is  equivalent  to  an  admission 
of  inferiority. 

Dioxogen  is  not  only  much  purer  than  ordinary  perox- 
ide, but  it  is  also  from  25%  to  50%  stronger.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  economical  in  actual  use.  Dioxogen  has  many 
other  important  points  of  superiority,  but  its  advantages 
can  best  be  appreciated  in  actual  use. 


This  Size  Bottle  FREE 


The  Uses  of  Dioxogen 

Try  Dioxogen  as  a  mout/i-ivas/i,  as  a  gargle  (to  pre- 
vent sore  throat,  tonsilitis,  etc. ),  for  ivquttds  and,  aits,  for 
the  complexion,  for  chapped  hands  and  face,  for  manicuring, 
after  shanjing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  learn  its  full  value  in  the 
maintenance  of  health,  the  prevention  of  infection,  and  as 
a  toilet  necessity.  The  records  show  that  36,150  druggists 
now  sell  Dioxogen.  Yours  will  surely  have  it,  but,  to 
make  it  easy  for  everyone  to  try  Dioxogen  without  ex- 
pense, we  will  send  a 

FREE  Trial  Bottle  and  Booklet 

upon  receipt  of  attached  coupon  properly  filled  out,  or  a 
postal  giving  the  same  information.     We  will  send  a 
full    2-oz.    b<)ttle   entirely    without    cost    to    you. 
Dioxosen  proves  itself,  or  we  could  not  afford  to 
make  this  offer,  as  the  postage  alone  on  each 
sample  costs  us  8c.    Write  today. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

«0    Front  Hlr«'«'»,  )%»•«•  VorK 


''The  Oakland 

Chemical  Co. 

90  Front  Street 

New  York 

theck  one  of  the  following : 

□  I  have  never  used  Dioxogen 
or  any  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
I   am  using  a  peroxide,  but   not 

I I  Dioxogen,  for  personal  use. 

/  would  like  to   try  Dioxogen;   kindly 
stnd/ree  trial  bottle  and  booklet. 


Name 


DruKSiHt'a  Name 
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Right  Painting 
Preserves  Property 


iAINT  is  more  than  color,  and  more  than 
appearance.  Permanency  and  protection  to 
the  surface  covered  are  of  first  importance. 
The  variation  of  color  should  be  taken  care  of 
only  after  these  are  assured. 

^  Pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  are  the 
recognized  basic  necessities  of  paint.  Why? 
Because  they  form  a  perfect  union  and,  when 
mixed,  have  the  quality  of  penetrating^  the 
surface  covered  and  becomingf  a  part  of  it. 
Such  paint  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  wears 
down  uniformly  and  the  surface  is  ready  for 
repainting  without  scraping  or  any  prepara- 
tion other  than  brushing  off  the  dust. 
^  Use  National  Lead  Company's  pure  white 
lead  ("Dutch Boy  Painter''  trade-mark) ,  have 
it  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  your  painting  must  be  eco- 
nomical because  it  will  last.  It  will  also  be  beautiful.  Ask 
the  painter  who  takes  pride  in  his  profession  if  this  is  not 
true.     He  knows. 

^  National  Lead  Company's  pure  white  lead  is  the  best  known 
and  enjoys  the  largest  sale  in  the  world.  It  is  exactly  what  we 
say  it  is — pure  white  lead  containing  no  chalk,  barytes  or  any  of 
those  other  subtle  adulterants  which  make  painting  an  expense* 
^  If  you  paint  our  way  you  secure  both  beauty  and  dt'^-a- 
bility.  Write  us  for  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  R. 
Complete  color  schemes — correct  methods.    Free. 

Our  Pun  IVhiti  Lead  ("Dutch  Btj  Painttr  "  trade  mark)  it  now  packed  in  tteil  iegt,  dark  tutt-mttal  finish, 

instead  of  in  oak  kegt  as  heretofore, 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


N«w  York       Boston 


An  office  In  each  of  the  following  cities: 

BufTalo        Cincinnati        Chicago         Cleveland         St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


'He  he^d  smd.ll  skill  o  horse  f-lesh 
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=Try  e.cd.keof'iha.nd  be  convinced.^ 


"THE  HEALTH 
CARE  OF 
THE  BABY" 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

A    HANDBOOK   FOR    MOTHERS 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M  D.,  Riverside  Hospiul,  New  York 
lamo,  cloth,  75  centa  rtft;  by  mail,  82  cents.  Illustrated 
FUNK  A  WAONALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R     By  A.  T.  SchoAtld.  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathinj;,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12ino,  Cloth,  91'S0. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


brought  out  their  wooden  cups,  and  drank 
tea.  They  sat  right  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  my  tent,  and  I  could  not  get  out  with- 
out being  seen. 

Then  Abdul  Kerini  whispered  from  the 
back  of  my  tent  and  inside  his  own,  and 
told  me  what  the  men  had  said. 

The  leader,  "a  stoutish  young  man  of 
good  appearance,"  informed  them  that 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  having 
come  to  the  Government  of  Saka-dzong, 
"Hedin  Sahib"  was  suspected  of  being 
concealed  among  them.  His  orders  were 
to  search  the  party  thoroughly,  and  in 
case  no  European  were  found  among  them, 
to  let  them  go  after  Abdul  Kerim  had  set 
his  name-seal  to  a  declaration  to  that 
effect. 

When  I  heard  this  report  the  situation 
became  quite  clear  to  me,  and  I  at  once 
decided  what  I  would  do.  But  first  I 
crept  by  the  secret  way  into  the  caravan 
leader's  tent,  where  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  my  retainers,  except  three, 
who  were  to  warn  us  if  the  Tibetans  came 
back  again. 

"What  is  to  be  done.''"  I  asked  Abdul 
Kerim. 

"The  Sahib  knows  best  himself.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  our  condition  is  hopeless," 
answered  the  honest  man,  who  had  got 
us  out  of  many  a  scrape  before. 

"What  does  Lobsang  think?" 

' '  It  would  not  be  wise  to  give  them  such 
a  declaration,"  he  answered  with  a  very 
troubled  face. 

"Sahib,"  suggested  Kutus,  "if  they  give 
us  breathing-time  till  night,  the  Sahib  and 
I  can  hide  among  the  mountains  as  at  the 
time  when  we  were  close  to  Tsongpun 
Tashi.  When  the  search  is  over  we  can 
rejoin  the  caravan  farther  down.  I  can 
carry  the  Sahib's  papers,  and  other  Euro- 
pean articles  can  be  buried  in  the  ground 
under  the  tent." 

"They  know  that  we  are  thirteen," 
remarked  Gulam. 

Under  the  force  of  circumstances  we 
had  made  our  way  right  across  Tibet  with 
a  trumped-up  story,  but  to  let  Abdul  Kerim 
confirm  a  false  document  with  his  name- 
stamp  on  my  account  was  a  little  too  strong 
even  for  my  geographical  conscience.  I 
could  not  consent  to  that.  Whatever 
might  happen,  our  position  was  still  a 
strong  one.  We  were  in  the  heart  of 
Tibet.  The  next  move  would  be  that 
we  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
and  by  whatever  way  we  were  obliged  to 
go,  I  should  certainly  gain  something  more. 
I  would  absolutely  refuse  to  go  to  Ladak, 
but  I  would  be  content  to  go  to  India 
through  Nepal,  or,  better  still,  through 
Gyangtse. 

"No,"  I  said  to  my  men  as  I  rose  up, 
"I  shall  give  myself  up  to  the  Tibetans." 

Then  they  were  all  amazed  and  began 
to  cry  and  sob  like  children. 

"Why  do  you  weep?"  I  asked. 

"We  shall  part  here  for  good,  and  the 
Sahib  will  be  killed,"  they  answered. 

"Oh  no,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  that,"  I  said, 
for  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been 
caught  by  Tibetans. 

When  I  walked  out  of  the  tent  I  heard 
behind  me  the  murmur  of  Mohammedan 
prayers:  "Allahu  ekber — Bismillah  rah- 
man  errahim." 

In  my  usual  disguise  from  top  to  toe. 
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and  with  my  face  painted  black,  I  walked 
with  slow,  deliberate  steps  straight  to  the 
circle  of  Tibetans.  When  I  was  close  to 
them  they  all  rose  up,  as  if  they  knew  that 
I  was  no  ordina-ry  Ladaki. 

"Sit  down,"  I  said,  with  a  dignified 
gesture  of  in\-itation,  and  sat  down  myself 
between  the  two  principal  men.  In  the 
one  on  my  right  hand  I  recognized  at  once 
the  Pemba  Tsering  of  the  year  before. 
I  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
"Do  you  know  me  again,  Pemba  Tsering? " 
He  answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  with 
wide-opened  eyes  at  his  comrades,  and 
T>odded  toward  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"It  is  he."  They  were  mightily  dum- 
founded  and  disconcerted :  no  one  spoke, 
some  looked  at  one  another,  others  gazed 
into  the  fire,  one  threw  a  couple  of-  sticks 
among  the  stones,  and  another  took  small 
sips  of  tea. 

Then  I  spoke  again:  "Yes,  truly,  Pemba 
Tsering,  you  are  quite  right;  I  am  Hedin 
Sahib,  who  visited  Saka-dzong  last  year. 
Here  you  have  me  again;  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  me.''" 

Abdul  Kerim,  Lobsang,  and  Kutus  stood 
behind,  trembling  like  aspen  leaves,  and 
expecting  that  preparations  for  an  exe- 
cution would  be  the  next  move. 

Still  they  made  no  answer,  but  began  to 
whisper  together  in  groups.  The  younger 
official,  who  was  evidently  the  cock  of 
the  walk,  for  the  others  looked  at  him  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak,  began  to  look 
through  his  papers,  and  picked  out  one 
which  he  read  in  silence.  As  they  were 
so  long  in  recovering  from  their  conster- 
nation— for  they  had  not  expected  to  get 
hold  of  me  .so  easily — I  sent  Kutus  for 
a  box  of  Egyptian  cigarets,  and  offered 
them  all  round.  Each  took  one  with 
thanks  and  hghted  it  after  I  had  set  an 
example,  and  showed  them  that  the  cigar- 
ets were  not  filled  with  gunpowder. 
Then  the  ice  was  broken,  and  the  leader 
began  to  speak  very  softly  and  without 
looking  at  me. 

He  repeated  his  strict  orders  to  turn  any 
European  back  by  the  way  he  came.  Dr. 
Hedin  replied : 

"I  said  last  year  that  I  must  and  would 
see  the  mountain  region  north  of  Saka. 
Now  I  have  seen  it,  and  you  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  me.  You  see  then  that  I 
can  do  more  in  your  country  than  your- 
selves. Now  I  intend  to  travel  back  to 
India,  but  by  which  way  only  Lien  Darin, 
Amhan  of  Lhasa,  shall  decide.  It  is  there- 
fore my  intention  to  write  to  him,  and  I 
shall  not  go  any-where  before  his  answer 
comes." 

After  some  more  talk,  Rimdor,  the 
young  official,  agreed  to  go  on  with  Hedin 
to  a  place  called  Semoku,  and  sent  ahead 
by  mounted  courier  a  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor asking  him  to  meet  them  there. 

Then  we  talked  and  jested  again,  and 
before  sunset  we  were  as  intimate  as  tho 
we  had  been  friends  from  childhood.  We 
might  have  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
in  this  barren  \-alley  and  been  glad  to 
have  found  one  another.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  that  the  Tibetans  were  pleased. 
They  little  thought  when  the  sun  rose  that 
they  would  make  such  a  good  catch  before 
evening.  The  s'lccessful  issue  of  their 
mission  would  be  of  great  advantage;   they 


On  pots 
and  pans 


lumiture  •, 


On  leaky  pipes 
etc. 


Never  be  without  it 
it  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar 

You  can  mend  broken  things,  instead  of  having  to  replace 
them.       Fish    glue   and  other  adhesives  will   mend   some 
things   temporarily.       Casmentium     will    mend    practically 
everything — mend  them  so  they  stay  mended. 
On  china  and  glass — You  can  use  your  best  china  without  fear. 

Hot  water  dissolves  animal  glues.       Caementium    is  a  mineral 

adhesive.     When  set,  hot  water  has  no  effect  on  it. 
On  pots  and  pans — Fire  has  no  effect  on  Casmentium.     A  hole 

filled    with    it    becomes  a  part  of  the   article    repaired — solder 

never  does. 

On  furniture — Split  wood  is  held  fast,  or  metal  held  to  wood  by 
Cafinentium.     It  unites  the  metal  with  the  wood. 

You  can  use  it  on  refrigerator  linings,  leaking  joints  in  gas 
and  -water  pipes,  on  tiling,  marble,  automobile  radiators, 
and  so  on  almost  indefinitely. 

^/EMENTIUM 

is  a  powerful  mineral  paste — odorless  and  non-poisonous.      It  comes 
ready-to-use  in  patented  air-tight  tins.       It  is  easy  to  use  and  does 
not  stick  to  the  fingers.      When   set   it  is  not  affected   by  heat, 
moisture,  air  or  chemicals. 

"Sticks  everything 

but  is  not  sticky." 

Sold    by    Hardware,     Drug   and    Department    stores,    Grocers, 
Stationers,  etc. 

If  your    dealer    cannot    supply    you    we       #*       ••••••••••• 

will  mail  you  a  full  size  tin  upon  receipt  of       /  C^MENTIUM 

his     name    and    the    price  —  25c.      You       /  SALES  CO. 

should  have  it  in  your  home.      Fill  out       /      130  fc  Boyist»n  .st. 
the  enclosed  coupon  today.  /    ^       """'"'"  '"""*• 

,  .,,  ,11,  •        1  pn<uoHo  25o.  (Ntaiupg  or 

Write    for    the     free    ilhistrated     booklet—      ^      coini.     Send   me  ono  full 
"Little  Tragedies  from  Everyday  Life." 

CAEMENTIUM  SALES  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  'J.  S.  A. 


120  L    Boyliton    Street,    Boston,    Max. 
1412    L    Masonic  Temple,    Chicago,  111. 
45    L   West    34th    Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


•        I  etK 
-       ^       coin  I. 

O        size  tia  of  On-mentiiini   as 
A        advertised. 
O 

(j       Dealer's  yame 


Citu State.. 

Mil  name 


*      St.  Address 

•       Citv state 
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Now  You  Can  Shave 

Correctly,    Comfortably   and 

with  Perfect  Safety 

Correctly  because  the  construction  of  the 
Durham-Duplex  Razor  permits  the  only  correct 
sliding  diagonal  stroke — down  and  across  the 
beard  with  one  motion. 

Comfortably  because  this  correct  method  of 
shaving  cuts  the  hair  without  any  resistance, 
instead  of  scraping  it  off. 

With  perfect  safety  because  the  safety- 
guard  prevents  any  possibility  of  cutting  yourself. 
The  new 

|URHAMy-|UPLEX| 

is  simply  a  standard  razor  made  absolutely 
safe,  with  interchangeable  two-edged  blades 
— which  may  be  honed  and 
stropped  if  desired.  And  it  is  also 
a  safety  razor  made  absolutely 
perfect,  permitting  the  correct 
diagonal  strode  which  will  shave 
the  toughest  beard  with  perfect 
ease  and  comfort — something 
hoe-like  devices  cannot  do. 

The  Durham-Duplex  Razor  outfit  consuls  of 
handle,  safety -guard,  blade-holder  and  six  full- 
size,  two-edged  blades  of  the  finest  tempered 
steel ;  all  in  a  handsome,  leather-covered  case. 
Price,  $5.00.  New  blades,  6  for  50c  Special 
SFts  in  beautiful  pig-skin  cases ;  silver-plated, 
$6.00;  gold-plated,  $7.50. 

Write  Today  for  our  Free  Booklet 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


'SaveThe  HorseMr^in  Cure. 


SOUND 


Don't   forget,   IWr.   Man,    no  matter  ^vhat  your 
CHHC  it*,  an  InvoMtinent  In  **  Mavo-The-Horsc  '' 
uieanH  :     Ton  Miniply  oannitt  Ioho  if  >'imi  ko 
at  It  I'l^ht.   OUK  4'O^TKAC'T  PKOTftlCTM 

vor. 

Simon  &  Son.  Tailors.  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  20.  1909. 

Tbot  Chf.mical  Co.,  Binghainton,  N  Y. :  I  used  "  Savc-TIie- 
Horse"  aa  you  directed  on  the  plare  where  the  horse  was  kicked, 
and  he  recovered  entirely.  A  week  after  he  went  lame  in  hind  leg. 
and  he  was  very  lame.  I  had  a  doctor  examine  hiin  and  he  said 
he  had  a  blind  jack.  As  I  had  "  Save-The-Hoise  "  left  he  advised 
me  to  use  it.  I  did,  and  lie  is  perfectly  sound.  This  jack  came  on 
the  leg  that  waa  sound,  for,  if  you  remember,  he  liad  a  bono  spavin 
on  the  other  leg  some  time  ago.  I  have  had  tough  luck  with  this 
horse,  but  your  remedy  has  always  given  him  a  cure  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  always  willing  to  give  advice,  and  f  shall  alwaya 
recommend  "  Save-The-Horse  "  highly.  NATHAN  SIMON. 

Norway.  Me.,  Oct.  19,  1909  :    I  have  a  horse,  etc.      I    have   faith 

that  *  *  Save-The-Horse  ' '  will  do  as  you  say,  because  I  have  seen  four 

curbs,  one  bog  spavin,  and  one  enlarged   tendon   cured   by    it  for 

other  people.     Please  let  me   hear  from   you   regarding  my  horse. 

Very  reap.,     A.  H.  STAPLES,  D.  D.  S. 

$M  nn  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 
|ik  lUU  ropy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
ritrauKTs  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cnres  Spavin, 
wThoroughpin,  Ringbone  (.xr.pt  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Windpnff,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lame- 
neB8.  Nr)  scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Hnrse  works  as  usual.  Dealers 
or  KxprfiSR  paid. 
TROT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Commercial  Ave..  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 


fCEWANEE 

1    ^  SVSTEM    OF  ^ 

V/ATER.      SUPPLY 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  1  ive  from 
the  city,  you  can  have  all  the  san- 
itary conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system— an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  gar- 
den— anyvvhere.  Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  ass-^ 
ured  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
by  air  pressure.  Noelevatedor  attic  tank  toleak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  ro- 
eult  of  over  ten  years  experimenting  and  practical  exper- 
ience. Kewanee  pumpa  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline 
engines,  electric  motors,  etc.  Kewanee  Systems  are 
complete.  They  are  easy  to  install.  Every  plant  sent 
out  under  a  positive  guarantee.  Over  30,000  Ke- 
wanee Systems  In  snccessfnl  operation.  No 
charge  for  engineering  service.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog  No27 

Kewanee  Water  Snpply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III. 

50  Church  St,  New  York  City 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,aicago 

305  Diamond  Bank,  Biulding, 

Pittsburgh  Pa.. 


KewaneE 


would  be  commended  by  the  Governor  and 
gain  promotion.  For  my  part  I  had  a  feel- 
ing of  unmixed  satisfaction.  Our  freedom 
was  at  an  end,  but  for  me  it  had  been 
nothing  but  an  exceedingly  enervating 
captivity.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
perfectly  free,  and  was  no  longer  a  prisoner 
in  my  own  tent;  I  should  have  no  need  of 
that  wretched  hiding-hole  in  Abdul  Kerim's 
tent.  The  Tibetans  laughed  loudly  at  my 
ragged,  smutty,  greasy  dress  of  coarse 
gray  sackcloth,  in  which  I  looked  like  a 
convict,  or,  at  least,  like  a  begging  monk 
of  the  Gray  Friars'  confraternity.  Then 
they  understood  how  I  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  Bongba  unseen  and  unknown. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  throw  my 
rags  into  the  fire  and  clothe  myself  in  a 
clean,  neat  Tibetan  costume,  to  be  no 
longer  obliged  to  hide  my  papers  and  in- 
struments in  rice-sacks,  and  not  to  have  to 
paint  my  face  as  black  as  a  Moor's  instead 
of  washing  my.self.  As  soon  as  we  had 
parted  from  our  new  friends  in  the  evening, 
Gulam  took  a  hand-basin  of  warm  water 
into  my  tent,  and  then  I  had  a  good  scrub- 
bing from  top  to  toe,  and  the  water  showed 
that  I  wanted  it.  He  had  to  change  the 
water  four  times  before  I  was  tolerably 
clean.  Then  I  dipt  my  Mohammedan 
beard  to  the  skin,  and  sadly  missed  the 
razors  I  had  thrown  away.  B  ut  I  was  glad 
we   had    not   burned    the    things   we   had 

condemned  some  hours  earlier 

Thus  ended  April  24,  1908.-  Strange, 
melancholy  thoughts  took  possession  of 
me  when  I  went  to  bed.  The  Tibetans 
had  again  thwarted  my  plans — I  know  not 
how  many  times  they  had  done  so.  Our 
future  was  as  dark  as  ever,  but  it  had 
arrived  at  a  new  stage,  and  on  the  25th 
we  should  wake  up  to  begin  a  new  chapter. 
The  deep  silence  in  the  valley  was  only 
disturbed  occasionally  by  Takkar,  when 
the  faithful  dog  barked  at  the  Tibetans. 
His  bark  was  reechoed  from  both  flanks 
as  tho  three  dogs  kept  guard  over  us.  And 
the  everlasting  stars  glittered  as  before 
over  our  lonely  tents. 

However,  Dr.  Hedin  eventually  reached 
the  Holy  City  of  Shigatse,  was  the  only 
European  to  witness  the  great  New- Year 
festival,  and  met  the  Tashi  Lama,  the 
religious  head  of  the  Tibetans,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Dalai  Lama,  or 
temporal  ruler.  He  thus  describes  this 
Asiatic  Pope : 

Wonderful,  never-to-be-forgotten  Tashi 
Lama!  Never  has  any  man  made  so  deep 
and  ineffaceable  impression  on  me.  Not 
as  a  divinity  in  human  form,  but  as  a  man, 
who  in  goodness  of  heart,  innocence,  and 
purity  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
perfection.  I  shall  never  forget  his  ex- 
pression :  it  displayed  unbounded  kindness, 
humiUty,  and  philanthropy;  and  I  have 
never' seen  such  a  smile,  a  mouth  so  deli- 
cately formed,  so  noble  a  countenance. 
His  smile  never  left  him:  he  smiled  like 
a  sleeper  dreaming  of  something  beautiful 
and  desirable,  and  whenever  our  eyes  met 
his  smile  grew  broader,  and  he  nodded 
kindly  and  amiably,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"Trust  in  my  friendship  implicitly,  for  my 
intentions  are  good  toward  all  men." 
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MONTHLY  INCOMES  GUARANTEED  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 


The  Massive  Buildings  Above  are  Owned  and  Occupied  by  The  Prudential  as  Head-  |  the  Holders  of  over  Eight  Million  Policies  in  Force.    Send  for  Particnlan  of  the  Ne\» 

quarters  for  the  Three  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Employees  required  in  the  Home    Monthly  Income  Policy. 

Offices  alone  for  the  Conduct  o£  its  Vast  business  and  the   Protection  and  Benefit  of  I  Address,  Dept.  77 

TKe  Pruder\ti2Ll  Insurarvce  Comp&rvy  of  AmericaL 
JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Presidervt  Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Home  Office.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


D.  K.  PEARSONS,  "A  GIVER  BY  TRADE" 

Dr.  Pearsons,  who  has  already  given 
away  more  than  $5,000,000,  and  who  says 
he  will  soon  go  on  a  new  "rampage  of 
giving,"  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  as  "a  stalwart  man  of 
almost  ninety  years,  whose  hair  and  beard 
are  only  slightly  gray,  whose  voice  is  as 
firm  as  at  thirty,  whose  fingers  do  not 
quiver,  whose  eye  is  bright  and  penetra- 
ting, whose  mind  is  as  keen  as  ever."  To 
quote  further: 

Dr.  Pearsons  is  a  little  more  than  six 
feet  tall.  His  limbs  are  straight,  but  there 
is  the  slightest  discernible  stoop  to  his 
head  and  shoulders.  He  has  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  a  bald  spot.  Instead,  his  hair 
is  thick  and  well  combed  back  from  a 
high  forehead.  His  sideburns  are  of  a 
little  lighter  gray  than  his  hair,  tho  neither 
looks  like  the  growth  of  white  expected 
on  a  nonagenarian.  Of  rather  dark  com- 
plexion, he  has  unusually  strong  lineaments. 
He  has  a  Roman  nose,  large  lustrous  eyes, 
smooth-shaven  chin,  lips  that  shut  with 
a  snap  when  he  tells  you  that  he's  as 
"close-fisted  as  anybody  can  be."  There 
are  few  wrinkles  in  his  face,  and  none  that 
is  deep. 

Exhibiting  a  keen  sense  of  sly  humor,  the 
doctor  discust  some  of  his  benevolences. 
"First,"  he  said,  "what's  the  philosophy 
of  it?  It's  not  philanthropy,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  I'm  acting  simply  as  my  own  execu- 
tor; it's  purely  a  business  investment.  I 
have  acted  as  the  executor  of  estates,  and 
find  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  plan.  Where 
a  man   desires   to   restore   the   ftjrtune   he 


has  accumulated  to  the  public,  let  him  do 
it  himself.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  duty 
of  men  of  wealth.  I  believe  my  plan  of  be- 
stowing what  I  have  to  give  will  be  adopted 
more  and  more  by  those  who  have  to 
give." 

"Talk  about  beggars!"  he  went  on. 
"Why,  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the 
mendicants  who  follow  me  out  here  to  my 
home.  But,  by  Godfrey!  1  generally  man- 
age to  make  them  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves.  One  was  here  four  times  in  a 
few  weeks  from  Central  Ohio.  Think  of 
it,  the  grand,  rich  State  of  Ohio!  He  was 
begging  aid  for  a  well-known  college  there. 
I  said  to  him,  'Go  among  the  wealthy  of 
your  own  locality,'  and  he  went. 

"Heaven  save  me  from  suave  beggars. 
I  went  to  Colorado  once  and  thought  I 
could  escape  them.      Xot  a  bit  of  it. 

"As  soon  as  my  name  was  on  the  hotel 
register  the  flies  flocked  round  me.  'See 
him?  That's  the  chap,  go  for  him,'  they 
said,  and  go  they  did.  Every  old  woman 
with  a  missionary  or  sewing-circle  craze 
tackled  me  till  life  became  a  burden. 

"I  want  to  be  let  alone,  I  want  peace; 
that's  why  I'm  closing  up  everything  this 
year.  I  shall  make  my  last  gift  on  Ai)ril 
14  next  to  a  college  that  has  twelve  hun- 
dred students.  I'll  be  there  to  do  it,  and 
then  I'm  coming  back  home  to  rest  and 
have  a  good  time.  I'll  have  $10,000  a  year 
and  this  house  and  five  acres,  and  I  can 
live  on  that." 

The  old  man  heaved  a  sigh  and  began 
musing  with  a  gentle,  pleasant  expression, 
as  if  he  had  already  passed  his  ninetieth 
birthday  and  was  enjoying  the  rest  and 
])eace  he  longed  for. 

"How  did  you.  earn  your  first  dollar?" 


A  CHEAP  WATER  POWER 


farmers  and  others  who  live  in  the  country  will  be  inter- 
ested In  our  new  cataloeue,  descrihin;;  the  wonderful 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

and  showing   how  e;isy  and  chL-ap  it   is  to  hnve 
running  w;iter  in  Louse  and  burn.  Write  for    yl 
catalog  K  /^i 

5lA«4R4HTDRArLI0ENGINBC0.,       * 
^140NaHHauNt..  New  YorU 
Faetor; ;  Chester,  Pa. 


^jTrvM^ 


MGDRE'S 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  and^ 


T  writes  when    it  should,    instantly, 
always;    requires  no  shaking.     But 


you  can't  get  a  single  diop  out  of 
it  when  the  ink  should  stay  inside. 
IT  WONT  LEAK.  The  construction 
positively  forbids.  Carry  it  upside  down 
01  any  way  you  please.  IT  WON  1 
LEAK,  because  it  can't.  No  possibility 
of  inky  fingers,  ink-stained  pockets  and 
clothes.  Let  youi  dealer  show  it  to  you. 
Your  own  eye-sight  will  convince  you  at 
a  glance  that  IVloore's  is  the  pen  that  you 
should  have.  If  he  does  not  sell  it,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  with  your  own, 
and  we  will  forward  him  an  assortment 
from  which  you  can  choose. 

Prices    $2.50    up.       Moore's    Midget. 
3-1/2"  long,  $2.50 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  COMPANY 

170  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 
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HiichYour  Pennies 

loihe  OLIVER! 


If s  YOURS  for  170  a  Day 

PENNIES  have  mighty  pulling-power  when 
properly  harnessed  up.  They  work  Hke  slaves  for 
the  man  who  saves — say  seventeen  cents  a  day.  At  your  com- 
mand they  will  bring  you  the 
world's  most  highly  perfected 
typewriter  —  the  magnificent 
Oliver  No.  5.  They  have  done 
just  this  for  thousands! 

The  "Seventeen  Cents  a  Day"  oflEer 
has  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
wonhosts  of  newfriends  for  the  Oliver. 

It  has  swelled  the  sales  to  such  vol- 
ume that  records  have  gone  to  smash 
— and  has  taught  improvident  spend- 
ers that  pennies  are  really  cash  ! 

Penny -Se?ise  is  the  secret  of  the 
thrift  that  brings  success.  Keeping  a 
tight  rein  on  pennies  is  easy,  once 
you  begi7i.  It  seems  like  creating 
something  out  of  nothiyig. 

Your  wonder  grows  as  the  pennies 
grow  into  big,  round  dollars. 

You  get  the  machine  right  away, 
by  making  a  small  cash  payment. 
Then  we  willingly  wait  while  day  by 
day  the  pennies  accumulate. 

Just  save  and  pay  monthly  at  the  rate 
of  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day  and  have  the 
machine  while  you  pay. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  great  in  its 
grasp  of  the  needs  of  this  complex  age. 
It  is  "all  things  to  all  men" — so  wonder- 
fully versatile  that  it  responds  to  a  multi- 
tude of  special  requirements. 

In  straightaway  correspondence  it  has 
speed  possibilities  which  the  swiftest  opera- 
tor has  never  bv=:en  able  to  overtake. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  42  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Its  printing  qualities  are  superb. 

It  writes  with  light,  telegraphic  touch. 
It  prints  with  the  downward  stroke,  which 
gives  extraordinary  manifolding  power. 


•Hh 


OUIVEH 

Typcwri-Hf 

*^The  Standard  Visible  IVriter" 

You  will  find  on  the  Oliver  the  most 
complete  equipment  of  time-savings  result- 
getting  devices  found  on  any  typewriter  in 
the  world. 

It  is  the  greatest  writing  machine  value 
ever  offered  for  $100,  and  our  easy  terms 
of  payment  make  this  the  typewriter  oppor- 
tunity of  the  age. 

Write  for  full  details  or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Typewriter  Representative.  (20) 
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This  is  a  prartical,  hflpful,  inspiring  and  efficient 
assistant  to  all  ri'iulers  in  the  work  of  missions  in  our 
churches."— The  Watcliiuun,  Boston. 

Holding  the  Ropes 

Missionary  Methods  forWoriiers  at  Home 
By  BELLE  M.  BRAIN 

Author  of  "  Fuel  for  Missiiniari/   Fires,"  "  l^fty  Mis- 
sionary Programs^'*  etc,  etc, 

A  volume  of  practical  plans  and  suggestions  for 
stimulating  individual  Interest  and  directing  the 
efforts  of  missionary  societies  toward  the  most 
effective  work. 

"NOTHING  APPROACHING  IT  IN  HELPFULNESS" 

Wr.  E,.  Ainerman,  Chairman  New  York  City  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  Union  :  "'Holding  the  Ropes'  is  just 
what  the  clever  title  implies,  a  manual  of  church 
practise  in  working  for  missions.  It  ia  sugBestive, 
stimulating,  concise,  and  up-to-date.  I  do  not  know  of 
anrthing  in  print  approaching  it  in  helpfulness  to 
pastors  or  general  workers  for  the  missionary  cause." 

12mo,  cloth,  235  pages.    $lnet;   By  Mail,  $1.09 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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LAWH  FENCE 

Many  styles.  Sold  on  trial  at 
wholesale  prices.  Save  20 
to  30  per  cent.  Illuetrated 
Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

vKITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box432     Muncie,  Indiana. 


THEY^YJSTLIGHT\ 


Gives  600  candle  power.  Casts  no  Bhadcw. 
1  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
1  Its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
[warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
[  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now, 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


P.'*ychological  .ind  scientific 
smJy  t)f  crimin.ils. 
By  Arthur  MacDonald 
Contains  exclusive  list  of  works  on  Criminology 

"•'"--**      12mo,  cloth.    $2.00 

FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANYr  NEW  YOR.K 


was  a  question  that  awoke   the  nonagena- 
rian from  his  reverie. 

Shoveling  snow  in  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,"  he  repHed,  rising  and  illustra- 
ting how  he  swung  a  shovel. 

It  developed,  as  has  often  been  told,  that 
Dr.  Pearsons  was  bom  on  April  14,  1820,  at 
Bradford,  Vt.,  of  extremely  poor  parents 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 

"They  call  me  a  Yankee,"  he  said,  "I 
take  off  my  hat  and  bow.  They  call  me 
an  old  Puritan;  I  take  off  my  hat  and  bow 
twice." 

He  entered  Dartmouth  as  a  freshman  in 
1842. 

"I  rented  a  room  in  an  attic  and  chopped 
wood  to  pay  the  rent,"  he  continued.  "I 
cooked  my  own  potatoes  a,'d  johnny-cake." 
He  glanced  around  the  big  1 :  om  in  which  he 
sat,  with  its  rugs  and  comfc  table  furnish- 
ings, and  the  recollection  of  the  past  made 
him  chuckle.  "And  those  were  the  best 
meals  I  ever  had , "  he  added ,  after  a  moment. 
' '  Whenever  I  could  afford  meat  it  was  pork, 
and  I  cooked  it  in  a  sheet -iron  stove  by 
thrusting  it  over  the  coals  on  a  poker. 

' '  I  live  now  on  the  plainest  of  food,  and 
haven't  tasted  meat  in  four  years.  I  sleep 
— mind  you,  sleep,  not  lie  in  bed — twelve 
hours  in  every  twenty-four,  from  7  to  7 
o'clock.  I  never  take  an  nap  in  the  after- 
noon. 


A  ROOSEVELT    BUFFALO-HUNT 

The  African  buffalo,  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells 
us,  in  the  instalment  of  his  "African  Game 
Trails"  in  the  February  Scribner's,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  hunters  the  most  danger- 
ous of  African  game.  It  is  a  powerful  beast 
with  "a  coat  of  black  hair  which  becomes 
thin  in  the  old  bulls,  and  massive  horns 
which  rise  into  great  bosses  at  the  base, 
these  bosses  sometimes  meeting  in  old  age 
so  as  to  cover  the  forehead  with  a  frontlet 
of  horn."  Not  only  are  these  beasts  dan- 
gerous opponents  when  brought  to  bay  or 
wounded  by  hunters,  but  they  sometimes 
"become  truculent  and  inclined  to  take  the 
offensive  themselves."  Colonel  Roosevelt 
learned  that  the  list  of  white  hunters  killed 
by  buffalo  is  very  long,  and  that  in  Uganda 
"the  buffalo  have  caused  such  loss  of  life, 
and  such  damage  to  the  native  plantations, 
that  they  are  now  ranked  as  vermin  and 
not  as  game,  and  their  killing  is  encoura<^ed 
in  every  possible  way." 

On  their  first  day  at  Heatley's  ranch  near 
the  Kamiti  River,  the  Roosevelt  party 
saw  a  lierd  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
buffalo,  "grazing  in  the  open,  some  htin- 
dreds  of  yards  from  the  papyrus  swamp." 
A  swamp  like  this  is  almost  impenetrable, 
with  the  papyrus  growing  to  a  height  of 
over  twenty  feet,  and  so  close  together  that 
in  most  places  one  can  hardly  see  six  feet, 
while,  "underfoot,  the  mud  and  water  are 
hip-deep."  The  distinguished  hunter- 
naturalist-journalist  tells  of  killing  a  num- 
ber of  buffalo  in  the  vicinity  of  this  jungle- 
covered  morass.  On  one  occasion  the  party 
were  following  a  "small,  half-dried  water- 
course, running  parallel  to  the  swamp." 
Under  the  charge  of  Cunninghame,  "a 
veteran  hunter  and  first-cl^  ss  shot,"  they 
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"crept  up  the  water-course  until  about 
opposite  the  buffalo,  which  were  now 
Ij'ing  down."     Then — 

Cunninghame  peered  cautiously  at  them, 
saw  that  there  were  two  or  three,  and 
then  led  us  on  all  fours  toward  them. 
There  were  patches  where  the  grass  was 
.short,  and  other  places  where  it  was 
three  feet  high,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
cautious  crawling  we  had  covered  half  the 
distance  toward  them,  when  one  of  them 
made  us  out,  and  several  rose  from  their 
beds.  They  were  still  at  least  two  hundred 
yards  off — a  long  range  for  heavy  rifles; 
but  any  closer  approach  was  impossible, 
and  we  fired.  Both  the  leading  bulls  were 
hit,  and  at  the  shots  there  rose  from  the 
grass  not  half  a  dozen  buffalo,  but  seventy 
or  eighty,  and  started  at  a  gallop  parallel 
to  the  swamp  and  across  our  front.  In  the 
rear  were  a  number  of  cows  and  calves,  and 
I  at  once  singled  out  a  cow  and  fired.  She 
plunged  forward  at  the  shot  and  turned 
toward  the  swamp,  going  slowly  and  dead 
lame,  for  my  bullet  had  struck  the  shoulder 
and  had  gone  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
But  at  this  moment  our  attention  was  dis- 
tracted from  the  wounded  cow  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  herd,  which,  headed  by  the 
wounded  bulls,  turned  in  a  quarter-circle 
toward  us,  and  drew  up  in  a  phalanx  facing 
us  with  outstretched  heads.  It  was  not 
a  nice  country  in  which  to  be  charged  by  the 
herd,  and  for  a  moment  things  trembled  in 
the  balance.  There  was  a  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  uneasiness  among  some  of  our 
followers.  "Stand  steady!  Don't  run!" 
I  called  out.  "And  don't  shoot!  "  called  out 
Cunninghame ;  for  to  do  either  would  invite 
a  charge.  A  few  seconds  passed,  and  then 
the  unwounded  mass  of  the  herd  resumed 
their  flight,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  the 
wounded  bulls  followed. 


LONESOME  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

President  Taft  says  that  he  is  lone- 
some, that  nobody  drops  in  for  a  mere 
neighborly  call.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  his 
Tennis  Cabinet,  other  Presidents  have  had 
their  "kitchen  cabinets,"  but  Mr.  Taft, 
says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "has  neither  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  nor  a  tennis  cabinet,  nor 
even  a  golf  cabinet."  This  writer  thinks 
it  "rather  curious  that  none  has  been 
formed";  for  "Mr.  Taft  has  a  highly 
developed  social  instinct;  he  loves  com- 
pany; he  is  never  happier  than  with  a 
group  of  congenial,  pleasant,  story-telling, 
laughing  friends;  he  makes  friends  easily." 
Of  this  Presidential  lonesomeness  we  are 
told  further: 

Most  of  the  people  who  go  to  the  White 
House  go  to  ask  for  something.  Those  whti 
go  to  give  have  only  advice  to  offer.  Be- 
tween the  two  classes  they  have  precious 
little  diversion  to  offer  a  tired  man.  The 
drawback  to  a  kitchen  cabinet  from  Mr. 
Taft's  view-point  is  that  all  the  members 
would  want  to  talk  shop.  The  President 
has  a  Cabinet  for  that  ymrpose,  and  he  docs 
not  solicit  or  desire  irresponsible  advice 
from  friends,  not  members  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, about  how  to  run  the  Government. 
What    Mr.    Taft    exprest    the    other    day. 


The  Howard  Watch 


The  great  Railroads  of 
the  country  have 
spent  milHons  of  dollars 
for  automatic  signal  sys- 
tems to  safeguard  life  and 
property. 

The  signal-man  by  means  of  auto- 
matic levers  works  all  the  switches  in 
the  yard  and  prepares  for  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  every  train. 

Time  is  a  factor  in  all  traffic  mat- 
ters and  the  signal  system,  perfect  as 


it  may  be,  depends  after  all  upon  the 
man  who  works  the  levers  and  the 
trainmen  who  observe  the  signals. 

Back  of  the  signal  system  is  the 
time  inspection  service  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  employees'  watches. 

The  time  inspectors  of  180  lead- 
ing Railroads  of  America  have  offici- 
ally approved  the  Howard  watch  for 
Railroad  service. 

A  Howard  is  always  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  Boss  or  Crescent  gold-filled 
case  at  $35.00;  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k. 
solid-gold  case  at  $150.00 — is  fixed  at  the 
factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell   you    a   HOWARD   Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of 
value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Seeiional 
Bobkeayoj 

have  many  features  that  will  interest  you. 
Handsome  and  solid  in  appearance  with  no 
disfiguring  iron  bands  to  hold  the  sections 
together;  glass  doors  (roller-bearing:,  non. 
binding)  easily  removable  for  cleaning 
without  taking  down  the  entire  stack.  "— 

The  prices  are  lower  than  others 

Our  free  catalogue  B  proves  this  and  will  please  you. 
It  quotes  our  attractive  low  prices,  shows  latest  Sani- 
tary Clawfoot.  Mission  and  Standard  styles— all  high- 
grade  Grand  Rapids  quality  in  finish  and  workmanship. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co. 

19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MISSION 


CLAWrOOT 
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Charity  orBusiness-Which? 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 

*HE  germ  of  both  life  and  fire  insurance  had  its  rise  in 
the  custom  of  taking  up  a  collection  for  the  stricken 
family,  'k  We  all  chipped  in  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  if  we  were  snuffed  out  by  sickness  or  accident, 
the  neighbors  would  do  as  much  for  us,  '^  When  I  lived 
in  Kansas  I  well  remember  how  when  a  farmer,  who 
owned  the  next  eighty  to  my  father's,  was  killed  by  a  runaway  team, 
we  all  turned  out  and  plowed  the  widow's  fields,  planted  her  crops 
and  cared  for  her  live  stock.  •!?  That  she  was  young  and  comely  prob- 
ably had  much  to  do  with  the  ready  and  cheerful  service  which  we 
brought  to  bear.  So  it  seems  that  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  mood,  'k 
Life  insurance  avoids  the  uncertainty  of  leaving  things  to  the  neigh- 
bors. It  is  a  business  plan,  founded  on  the  laws  of  mathematics  and 
sound  economy,  to  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  us  in  case  of 
death.  *$?  Life  insurance  is  no  longer  charity,  or  quasi-altruism,  any 
more  than  fire  insurance  is.  "iJ?  Life  msurance  is  a  duty,  and  it  is  a 
privilege,  "ijc*  To  eliminate  the  distressmg  results  of  death,  through  m- 
surance,  payable  to  business  partners,  wife  or  children,  seems  but 
common  prudence,  'k  Lord  Nelson  in  his  will  left  his  wife  and  daughter 
"  to  the  tender  care  of  the  British  Nation,  to  which  I  have  given  my 
life. "  And  the  wife  and  daughter — gravitated  to  the  poor  house ;  for 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  'k  Don't  leave  your 
loved  ones  to  the  care  of  the  public  or  the  neighbors.  The  neigh- 
bors may  have  troubles  of  their  own.  Cut  out  risk,  accident,  and  worry, 
by  life  insurance,  'k  There  are  no  microbes  in  a  life  insurance  policy. 
Some  folks  cannot  get  life  insurance.  Possibly  you  cannot.  '^  If  so 
these  words  are  not  for  you. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President        120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
I  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
--ereonal  inveetigatum.  Please  aek  for  Loan  List  Ao.  717 
j  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence.Kans 


-9,059-Word  Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  iree  illustrated 
9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  112  big.  broaci. 
brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours— yours  to  boost  your 
salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—How  to  manacre  a  business 
— How  to  sell  ^oods 

•"How  to  get  money  by  mail 
— How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
—How  to  collect  money 
— How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

— How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—How  to  get  and  hold  a  positioo 
— How  to  advertise  a  business 

— How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sendiae  for  this  free  book  involves  you  in  no  oblieatiun,  yet  it  may 
be  t  he  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
not  deny  yoursf-lf  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  oi 
•  postal— a pennv  !  Simply  sav  "Send  on  your  9,059-word  Book- 
let •■  Send  to  SVSTBM,  Dept.  41-218  151-153  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 

Down    the    Cost    of   Paint 

Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


A    Free   Trial     Package   is    Mailed    to     Everyone 
Who    Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kincl 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof, 
fire  proof  and  durable.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and 
costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  33  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age, also  color  card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a_good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day. 


when  he  said  he  was  lonesome,  was  the 
human  desire  for  somebody  to  play  with. 
His  old  friends  who  used  to  seek  him  out 
in  his  leisure  hours  and  propose  various 
diversions  now  wait  to  be  asked.  They 
have  a  proper  feeling  that  they  do  not  want 
to  thrust  themselves  forward,  when  the 
President  may  have  more  important  things 
to  do 

A  man  who  has  known  the  Tafts  for  a 
long  time  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an 
evening  he  spent  at  the  White  House  last 
spring.  "I  had  just  come  to  town,"  he 
says,  "and  didn't  know  that  one  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  call  at  the  White  House  without 
being  invited.  I  had  known  the  Tafts  for 
a  long  time,  and  after  I  had  finished  my 
dinner  at  the  hotel  I  walked  up  to  the 
White  House  and  sent  in  my  card.  Al- 
most immediately  I  was  taken  into  one  of 
the  parlors,  where  I  found  Mrs.  Taft  and 
one  of  her  sisters.  They  were  glad  to  see 
me,  apparently,  and  we  talked  along  about 
every  sort  of  thing  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  more,  until  the  President  came 
down-stairs.  He  had  been  up  in  his  study 
dictating.  He  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see 
me. 

"After  we  had  talked  for  a  while,  he 
wheeled  out  into  the  room  one  of  those  big 
cabinet  graphophones  or  gramophones,  and 
we  had  some  music.  They  had  records 
made  by  various  opera-singers,  and  we  sat 
around  and  listened.  About  eleven  o'clock 
I  got  up  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  the 
President  walked  with  me  to  the  front 
door.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  go  to 
bed,  too,  as  he  had  had  a  hard  day,  and 
as  I  was  leaving  the  whole  household  was 
making  preparations  to  go  up-stairs  and 
go  to  bed.  It  seemed  fine  and  simple  and 
democratic  to  me.  I  caught  myself  won- 
dering how  many  thousand  other  Amer- 
ican families  had  spent  the  same  sort 
of  an  evening  in  chatting  with  a  neighbor 
who  had  just  dropt  in,  and  in  listening 
to  some  music,  either  canned,  or  extracted 
from  the  piano  by  the  daughter  of  the 
house." 

President  Taft  has  made  no  new  "inti- 
mates" since  he  has  occupied  the  White 
House.  He  always  takes  Captain  Butt,  his 
chief  military  aide,  with  hini  when  he  goes 
abroad,  and  sometimes  Gen.  Clarence  Ed- 
wards, chief  of  the  Insular  Bureau.  Once, 
at  least,  it  is  of  record  that  John  Hays 
Hammond  went  walking  with  him  in  the 
afternoon,  and  once  or  twice  Secretary 
Meyer  was  one  of  the  riding-parties  last 
summer.  Yet  none  of  these  men  can  be 
called  intimates  in  the  sense  that  qualified 
members  of  a  kitchen  cabinet  are  intiinates. 

Mr.  Taft,  it  would  seem,  is  too  catholic  in 
his  sympathies  and  tastes  to  form  a  kitchen 
cabinet.  Nor  does  he  require  a  little  circle 
of  admirers  constantly  around  him  to  sus- 
tain happiness.  He  does  not  take  much 
stock  in  unofficial  advisers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Tennis  Cabinet  was 
made  up  of  subordinates  in  the  depart- 
ments who  were  honored  above  their 
chiefs.  .  .  .  All  that  sort  of  thing  has 
stopt.  If  Mr.  Taft  ever  does  have  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  it  won't  be  built  up  on 
that  basis. 

*  Meanwhile,  if  you  are  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Taft  drop  in  at  the  White  House  and 
see  him  when  you  are  in  Wa.shington.  He 
won't  mind  if  the  Senators  are  kept  waiting 
in  the  ante-room.  Let  the  doorkeepers 
worry  about  that.     They  do. 
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THE  TEARS  THAT  MADE  TYLER 
PRESIDENT 

It  -was  John  Tyler's  weeping  for  Clay's 
defeat  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in 
the  Whig  Convention  of  1839  that  made 
him  the  Vice-Presidential  Candidate.  E. 
J.  Edwards,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  quotes  the  late  Benjamin 
Silliman,  one  of  the  delegates  at  this  con- 
vention, as  saying  that  when  General 
Harrison  had  been  chosen  for  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  the  other  position  was  offered  by 
Harrison's  friends  to  two  prominent  Clay 
men,  each  of  whom  promptly  refused  it  in 
turn. 

Well,  then,  those  politicians  were  greatly 
perplexed,  indeed,  as  they  went  into  con- 
ference for  a  third  time.  While  they  were 
thus  engaged,  some  one  asked:  "Have 
you  heard  about  John  Tyler?"  > 

"Xo,  what  about  him?"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "when 
he  heard  that  Henry  Clay  was  defeated  for 
the  nomination  he  actually  wept." 

"John  Tyler  wept  when  Henry  Clay  was 
defeated  for  the  nomination!"  a  man  cried 
jubilantly,  as  he  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Why, 
gentlemen,  that  makes  him  most  available 
for  Vice-President.  The  offer  should  1  le 
made  to  him  at  once." 

The  conference  was  swept  off  its  feet  by 
the  suggestion.  Tyler  was  immediately 
communicated  with,  and  it  did  not  take 
him  a  minute  to  say  that  he  would  accept 
the  honor  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  secure 
four  years  earlier  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
party. 

You  know  the  rest.  John  Tyler  was 
nominated  without  trouble.  He  was 
elected,  and  a  month  after  he  had  started 
to  preside  over  the  Senate  death  carried 
him  into  the  presidential  chair. 


PUTTING  OUT  A  FIFTY-YEAR-OLD  FIRE 

A  MIXE  fire  that  has  already  destroyed 
$25,000,000  worth  of  good  anthracite,  and 
that  has  been  burning  for  fifty-one  years, 
has  just  been  checked.  This  fire  in  the 
Mammoth  vein  of  the  Summit  Hill  basin  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  was  discovered 
on  February'  15,  1859.  The  basin,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  is  like  the 
thumb  on  a  man's  hand.  "The  fire  started 
near  the  end  of  the  'thumb,'  which  is  600 
feet  wide  at  its  narrowest  and  1,500  feet 
wide  at  its  broadest  point,  and  worked  its 
way  toward  the  main  part  of  the  'hand,'  " 
where  there  would  be  almost  no  chance  of 
conquering  it.  As  the  years  passed  the 
fire  kept  gaining,  while  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  anthracite  and  the  greater 
cost  of  mining  by  deep  shafts  made  it  es- 
-sential  that  every  ton  near  the  surface  be 
saved.  Early  attempts  to  put  out  the  fire 
or  block  its  course  proved  futile.  The 
Times  goes  on  to  describe  the  present  suc- 
cessful efforts: 

After  much  study,  W.  A.  Lathrop, 
President  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  owns  the  property, 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  fire 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  was  to  build  a  clay  barrier 


Yourself 


No  Stropping — No  Honing 

Every  man's  shaving  troubles  were 
my  troubles — before  I  invented 
the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  a  device  that 
would  merely  shave  the  beard  without 
cutting  the  face — my  idea  was  to  shave 

comfortably  without  irritation— quickly 
without  lost  motion — smoothly  with- 
out  leaving  stray    hairs   or  rough 
patches  of  beard  in  the  corners  and 
places  hard  to  get  at. 

All  these  things  are  accomplished 
in  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  in  no 
other  razor  in  the  world.     Its  keen 
flexible  blade  takes  a  hollow  form 
when  fixed  in  the  guard  and  ^| 
drawn  down  by  turning  the   ^*^ 
handle.       This   micrometer 
adjustment  is  original  with 
me — no  other  razor  can 
be  adjusted  for  a  fine  or 
coarse  beard  or  for  a 
light  or  a  close  shave. 

My  razor  will  do  for 
you  what  it  does  for  me 
and  for  the  three  million  other 
users  the  world  over. 

It  costs  $5  and  it  lasts  a  life- 
time. 

Standard  Set,  in  velvet-lined,  full 
leather  case,  $5.  Combination  Sets, 
specially  adapted  for  gift  purposes, 
$6.00  to  $50.00. 


NK- 


■  NOWn   THK 


WORLD  OVER 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

28  West  Second  St..  Boston 


'  Tork  TlmM  BIdg. 
rhieaso 
Stock  Exehanire  Rldp. 

London  Oftic^ 
17  Holliiirn  '-'iadaet 


Caniidian  OfHrp 

as  St.  Alexander  St. 

Slontreal 

Eastern  OtHi-f 

Shanfchai,  C:hiiiH 


Factories : 


Boston, 
Berlin 


Montreal, 
Pans 


London, 


The  Finishing  Touch 

to  dinner  or  luncheon  is  best  sup- 
plied by  the  delicious  cream  candy 

•V-ALL-NO- 

•AFTER   DINNER  MINT' 

As  a  confection,  they  are  supreme  ; 
unequalled  in  flavor  and  purity. 

Sold  in  air-tight  tins  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists.  If  not  at  rour 
dealer''  ;end  10  cents  for  a  liberal  box. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sola  Makara,  439   N.    I  2lh   SI.,   Phlladslphia 


5% 


ON  YOUR 

SAVINGS 


MONEY  placfl  with  the  INDDSTR1.\L  is  nafe- 
Kiiardod  by  mortKnees  on  real  estnto  in  Now  York 
City  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  i«  no  Bti[)u- 
latiori  as  to  the  amount— we  pay  5%  on  sums  not  ex- 
ccodinK  $H,(XIO.  Your  savings  are  never  inactive  and 
in  scvi'iiteon  years  wo  have  not  paid  less  than  ,V. .  There 
arc  no  arhitrarilv  fixed  "divi- 
dend days"  — every  dollar  works 
for  you  from  the  day  of  receipt 
until  the  day  of  withdrawal. 
AHsptu  of  ovpr  ijtti.nno.nno 

NiirpliK  and  Pronii,  #  I  .%4».000 
rndi-i-  UMpiTTUlon   of  .Npct  York   Rank* 
inK   ll^liiirlmf nl  our   rorord  Ih  ii|iom  to 
|iut>lio  rxiiniiniitloo   In   tliptr  flici,  alio 
at  uiir  plitrp   of  biivlnrtf. 

Mritr  for  Itnoklet 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS     AND     LOAN     CO. 
9  Time*  Bnildinc.  Broadway  &  42d    St..    New  York    City 
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Tone 


That's    where   the    Victrola 
is  pre-eminent. 

You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet 
that  outwardly  would  resemble  a  Victrola. 
You  might  even  copy  the  inside  construc- 
tion and  details,  if  they  were  not  pro- 
tected by  patents.  But  there  is  no  copy- 
ing the  superior  Victrola  tone-quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  experi- 
ment— with  various  woods,  with  different 
proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory  sur- 
faces— and  it  is  simply  astonishing  how 
slightavariationinsize,inshape,  inposition, 
produces  discord  instead  of  harmony. 

No,  the  Victrola  tone  can't  be  equalled ! 
Even  though  the  eye  could  take  in  every 
detail  of  construction,  there  is  still  that 
same  indescribable  "something"  which 
makes  the  Stradivarius  supreme  among 
violins,  which  gives  to  the  Victrola  such 
a  wonderfully  sweet,  clear  and  mellow 
tone  as  was  never  known  before. 

Hear  the  Victrola  today  at  the  nearest 
Victor  dealer' s.  Ask  him  to  play  Caruso' s 
new  "  Forza  del  Destino  "  solo  (88207), 
and  'Mamma  mia,"  the  beautiful  Neapol- 
itan song  (88206).  Then  you'll  realize 
the  wonderful  advance  in  quality  of  tone 
due  to  our  improved  process  of  making 
Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. ,  Camden,  N.  J. ,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor 
Records 


Victrola  XII 

Mahogany 


Victrola  XVI 

Circassian   walnut 

Mahogany    or   quartered    oak,  $200 


I  $250 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


1.  Kittmn  $c  (Ha. 


HAVE   NOW   READY   THEIR   SPRING  AND 
SUMMER   CATALOGUE.  No.  101.  OF 


WOMEN'S  AND  CHILDREN'S  GARMENTS.   ETC. 


A  COPY  WILL  BE  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION 


ififtl)  atjenuc,  34tlj  and  35Cft  Streets,  il^etD  ^orfe. 


across  the  basin,  extending  down  to  water 
level.  The  barrier  would  have  to  be 
approximately  900  feet  long. 

On  the  north  of  the  basin,  where  the 
coal  comes  to  the  surface,  an  open  cut 
was  dug.  From  there  southward,  the 
vein  sloping  downward,  a  series  of  shafts 
were  sunk,  the  last  in  line  to  the  south 
being  220  feet  deep.  Later  it  was  found 
that  not  only  would  the  barrier  have  to 
cover  the  face  of  the  vein,  but  that  the 
space  between  the  first  four  shafts  would 
have  to  be  filled  in  with  clay.  This  makes 
the  barrier  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vein  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  length. 

At  the  southern  end  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  take  out  the  overlying  rock  between 
the  shafts,  but  simply  the  coal.  This 
was  done  by  a  tunnel  following  the  vein  and 
extending  500  feet  on  a  slope  to  water  level. 
Two  concrete  walls  sixty  feet  in  height  are 
built  to  form  the  side  of  the  tunnel.  There 
are  "windows"  at  short  intervals,  "^o  that 
the  wet  clay,  besides  filhng  the  space  in- 
side, may  seep  through  on  both  sides  and 
act  act  as  reenforcement  to  the  walls. 

Difficulties  of  a  kind  never  before  en- 
countered in  engineering  work  met  the 
company  in  its  effort  to  carry  through 
the  plan.  The  fire  was  close  upon  the 
workmen,  and  as  a  measure  of  protection 
a  series  of  "  slushing-holes "  had  to  be 
drilled  near  the  line  of  shafts.  Notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  the  smoke  and 
fumes  came  through  to  where  the  men 
were  working,  and  the  rocks  on  the  sides 
of  the  shafts  grew  hot.  This  complicated 
a  task  that  was  already  hard  enough. 
The  utmost  care  was  necessary  in  blasting. 

Elaborate  ventilating  apparatus  had  to 
be  installed  at  great  expense.  Canvas 
flumes  were  led  down  into  the  shafts. 
Being  flexible,  they  could  be  shifted  so 
as  to  supply  fresh  air  without  delay  to 
the  spot  where  it  was  most  needed.  An 
emergency  hospital  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  a  physician  was  on  hand  to  keep 
the  men  in  shape.  Under  these  conditions 
the  work  was  prosecuted  in  half-hour 
shifts,  and  each  man  employed  had  to  work 
only  four  hours  a  day.  At  one  time  the 
engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  Starr,  did  not  take 
his  clothes  off  for  ninety-six  hours.  Dur- 
ing most  of  these  four  days  and  nights  he 
was  down  in  the  shafts,  taking  personal, 
charge  of  the  work. 

Cracks  appeared  in  the  rock  and  sand 
had  to  be  thrown  into  them,  while  the 
work  went  on,  to  keep  back  the  heat  and 
smoke. 

After  operations  were  under  way,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  timbers  in  the 
shafts  could  not  be  removed  without  risk 
to  the  side-walls.  It  was  not  safe  to  leave 
the  timbers  in  place,  because  they  might 
serve  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  fire.  Con- 
sequently transverse  concrete  walls  were 
built,  30  inches  thick  at  the  bottom, 
and  narrowing  to  18  inches  at  the  top. 
These  walls,  running  across  the  line  of 
shafts  and  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fire, 
had  openings,  3  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide, 
placed  at  intervals  of  12  feet,  so  that  the 
clay  could  run  from  one  compartment  to  the 
the  other.  Thus  the  pressure  on  the  walls 
was  equalized. 

Fifty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  clay  were 
needed  to  make  the  barrier,  and  8,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Ten  miles  of 
timbers  were  used  in  the  shafts  and  the 
open  cut,  all  brought  from  North  Carolina. 
In  a  single  one  of  the  holes  bored  as  a 
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protection  to  the  work  24,000  tons  of  silt 
were  poured.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  stopping  the  fire — this  does  not 
include  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
past — was  $250,000. 


JOHN     REDMOND,     MASTER     OF     THE 
SITUATION 

"A  SILENT  man,  square-faced  and 
keen-eyed,"  writes  Frank  Dilnot  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  "sat  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment at  the  end  of  one  of  the  benches  on 
the  Opposition  side  half-way  down  the 
House,"  and  "surveyed  the  Liberal  host 
opposite,  conscious  that  his  day  would 
come."  Now  it  would  seem  that  his  day 
has  come,  for  the  small  Liberal  majority 
in  the  next  House  indicates  that  the 
Government  will  probably  need  the  Irish 
Nationalist  votes,  and  Premier  Asquith's 
promise  of  some  measure  of  "Home  Rule" 
will  have  to  be  made  good,  at  least  in  part. 
So,  we  are  told,  Mr.  John  Redmond  must 
to-day  "be  surveying  the  political  field 
with  a  certain  satisfaction."  "He  can 
keep  a  Government  in  power;  he  can  turn 
it  out  when  he  pleases."  Of  this  man  who 
"has  made  himself  a  power  by  steady, 
persistent  work,  an  iron  will,  an  unflinch- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  con- 
siders right,"  we  read  further: 

Banish  from  your  mind,  in  thinking  of 
Mr.  Redmond,  the  picture  of  the  carelessly 
drest,  merry  Irishman  with  a  strong  brogue 
and  a  merry  quip  and  jest  for  any  situation. 
Here  is  a  stem  man  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  thick-set,  perfectly  drest, 
carrying  himself  always  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Gladstone.  An  Irishman's  fun  may 
lurk  deep  within  Mr.  Redmond's  breast, 
but  it  is  not  observable.  From  his  ap- 
pearance he  might  be  a  well-to-do  City 
man  who  will  stand  no  nonsense.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  he  is  not  a  person  with 
whom  the  frivolous  could  jest  with  im- 
punity. He  is  of  heavy  build — becoming 
heavier  with  increasing  years — he  is  broad 
shouldered  and  broad  chested  and  he  holds 
his  head  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  His 
very  walk  as  he  enters  from  the  lobby  and 
proceeds  toward  his  seat  tells  one  quite 
plainly  that  he  is  not  a  person  to  be  trifled 
with.  His  square  face,  with  the  strongest 
of  jaws,  is  marked  by  a  small  mustache, 
but  it  is  a  commanding  aquiline  nose  and 
cold,  searching  eyes  that  give  the  best 
indication  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Redmond  is  an  imposing  figure 
when  he  makes  a  speech,  for  he  carries  the 
grand  air  of  the  statesmen  of  the  past  gen- 
eration. He  has  few  gestures.  Standing 
in  his  place  without  a  movement  of  the 
body,  he  hurls  fierce  condemnation  at  his 
confest  opponents,  plain  warnings  verging 
on  threats  at  the  Liberals,  and  scornful  con- 
tempt on  back  bench  members  on  either  side 
who  have  made  speeches  in  opposition  to 
him.  His  face  expresses  more  than  the 
most  violent  of  gestures.  It  is  the  picture 
of  hard  wrath.  His  eyes  seem  actually 
to  roll  with  anger.  His  favorite  word 
"Forsooth!"  is  thrown  at  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers  in  a  way  which  might  well 
frighten  a  man  unused  to  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Redmond  is  one  of  the  most  serious 


For  Eight  Years 

The  Only  88-Note  Player  Piano 

The  original  88-note  Player 
Piano  is  the  MELVILLE  CLARK 
APOLLO. 

For  eight  years  it  was  the 
only  Player  Piano  which  played 
all  music  exactly  as  it  was 
written.  The  users  of  other 
instruments  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  limited 
range  of  the  65-note  Player. 

The  88.NOTE  APOLLO 
PLAYER  PIANO  has  revolu- 
tionized the  player  business  of  the 
world.  Other  manufacturers  are 
fast  discarding  the  imperfect  65- 
note  player  and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Melville  Clark 
Piano  Co.  But  they  are  eight 
years  behind — they  can  imitate 
but  never  equal  the  famous  MELVILLE  CLARK 

Apollo-Piano 


The  Magic  Human  Touch 

The  wonderful  human  expression,  with- 
out which  a  piano  performance  is  so  color- 
less, is  secured  in  the  APOLLO  by  the 
Downward  Stroke  of  the  pneumatic  fingers 
on  the  piano  key  in  front. 

In  this  way  the  life  and  brilliancy  of  a 
composition  are  rendered  exactly  as  in 
manual  playmg. 

Other  important  improvements  in  the 
APOLLO  Players  are:  The  adjusting  and 
transposing  device,  by  wliich  you  can 
change  instantly  to  five  or  more  different 
keys ;  the  self-acting  motor,  which  dis- 
tributes the  power  equally,  preventing 
sudden  and  inartistic  changes  in  tempo  by 
unconscious  hard  pedaling. 

Another  Player  Innovation 

is  the  marvelous  new  SOLO-APOLLO,  con- 
taining  all   the  superior  features  of  the 


regular  88-note  APOLLO  and  in  addition 
the  Unique  Accenting  Device,  which 
brings   out   the  melody   in   strong    relief 

without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the  accom- 
paniment. Other  so-called  accenting  devices 
merely  give  a  prominence  to  the  theme  by 
subduing  the  accompaniment. 

Recreation  and  Education 
in  the  Apollo  Player 

With  the  88-note  APOLLO  you  have  the 
entire  range  of  the  world's  greatest  music  at 
your  command  and  can  play  it  with  abso- 
lutely correct  technique — exactly  as  the 
composer  intended. 

The  influence  of  the  APOLLO  Player 
Piano  as  a  cultural  medium  in  the  home  is 
incalculable.  All  are  fascinated  by  its  per- 
fect expression. 

The  Melville  Clark  Piano,  in  which  the 
APOLLO  action  is  placed,  is  the  HIGHEST 
TYPE  OF  PIANO  CONSTRUCTION. 


Write  for   free   illustrated    catalog,    explaining  all   about  the 
Melville  Clark  SOLO  APOLLO  and  APOLLO  Player  Pianos. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY,  409  Steinway  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

(lo) 


Maclaren's 
Sermons 

Three  New  Volumes 

By  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN 

Vol.  1.  "After  the  Resurrection,"  a  series  of  twenty-six 

discourses. 
Vol.  i.  "  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life,"  a  series  of 

forty-nine  sermons. 
Vol.  3.  '^'  Last  Sheaves,"  twenty^ight  discourses. 

Each  volume  12nio,  Cloth.    Price,  $1.60  net  each; 
by  mail,  $1.68 

FUNK     A.    WACNALLS     COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


"Siiiilev^'Happy" 

but  don't  try  it  without  getting-  Marshall  P.  Wilder's 
new  book — "  Smiling 'Round  tlie  World  " — the  tiest 
thing  since  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad." 
Wilder's  tour  around  tlie  world  gave  him  a  great 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  funny  things  people 
do  and  say.  Vou  see  ten  times  as  much  as  if  you 
went  with  any  one  else,  and  Wilder  keeps  vou  laugh- 
ing all  the  way.  It's  full  nf  world-wide  laughs,  its 
'"a merry-go-round  of  fun." 

Abundantly  Illustrated.     Price,  $1.50 


FUNK     &    WACNALLS     COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Buy 


soda  crackers  when 
and  where  you  will, 
there  is  only  one  way 
by  which  you  can 
absolutely  depend  on 
their  freshness  and 
goodness,  and  that  is 
to  say 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5<' 


(Never  sold  in  bulk^ 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


ffl  Speak  Another  g 
f       Language        t 

ENOLISH  CxE-RlytAN  FRE^NCHL  I 

ITALIAN  SPANISH  I 


it 


Awarded  Medals 

Chicago  1893 
Buffalo  1901 


The   Original  Phonographic  Method" 

Cortina-phone 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  language  in  the  easiest,  simplest,  most  natural 
way.     No  costly  native  teacher,  no  loss  of  time  from  regular  work,  no  drudgery. 
The   Cortinaphone    Method    makes    language   study  a   plejtsure   and    at   the 
same  time  gives  you  a  practical  speaking  knowledge.     You  learn  to  speak  and 
understand  a  foreign  tong^ie  as  you  learned  your  own  language,  by  listening  to  it. 
"  '*  *^®  IDEAL  HOMESTUDY  METHOD 


Always  ready  when  you  have  a  few  moments  to  spare, 
ablest  teachers  and  philologists  of  the  world. 


It  is  endorsed  by  the 


^   !    ;^  '^^ 


CORTINAPHONE 


Records  famished  in  any  language.  Tho  largest  collection  of  language  master  records 
in  all  the  tongues  ot  the  win  Id.  Write  today  for  cor  Free  Book  telling  all  about 
the  Cortinaphone  method,  the  Cortina  courses  of  study  andour  easy  payment  plan. 


CORTINA 


273  Cortina  Buildins 


ACADEMY  OF 

Established  1882 


LANGUAGES 


44  Wot  34th  Street.  New  York 


men  in  the  House.  I  have  not  heard  him 
make  a  joke  in  the  course  of  his  speeches 
during  the  past  three  years.  Always  in 
his  phice,  he  gives  one  the  impression  of 
maintaining  a  .somewhat  aloof  relation- 
ship to  the  men  he  leads — ^a  fact  which  may 
have  something  to  do  with  his  authority 
over  them.  He  sits  in  his  corner-seat, 
arms  folded  across  his  breast,  gloomily 
alert.  Rarely  is  he  moved  to  smile.  Witty 
gibes  by  his  compatriots  will  sometimes 
lighten  his  face,  but  pleasantries  from  the 
Government  or  Opposition  benches  do  not 
shake  his  indifference.  He  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  a  very  stern  person 
who  regards  these  English  jokes  as  waste 
of  time.  Unlike  many  of  his  followers,  he 
speaks  but  seldom.  At  question  time, 
for  instance,  he  hardly  ever  catechizes 
Ministers,  altho  his  supporters  rain  ques- 
tions on  them  by  the  score.  When,  how- 
ever, he  does  put  a  question,  he  puts  it 
very  effectively  and  he  brushes  aside  an 
evasive  answer  like  chaff.  With  an  almost 
ruthless  persistence  he  repeats  his  question 
or  puts  stipplementary  ones  till  he  gets  an 
adequate  reply.  In  debate  he  does  not 
interrupt  with  exclamations.  He  passes  by 
the  provocative  words  of  the  tyrant  Saxon 
in  scornful  silence — tho  his  face  reveals 
what  he  thinks 

He  has  been  described  as  an  orator. 
That  perhaps  is  hardly  correct.  He  has  a 
clear,  forceful,  but  rather  hard  voice,  his 
words  are  well  ch  ;sen,  and  he  always  makes 
his  meaning  luminously  clear.  But  there 
is  no  quality  of  appeal  in  his  words,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  him  stirring  the  emo- 
tions of  an  audience.  His  personality  tells 
because  it  is  evident  he  knows  what  he 
wants  and  means  to  get  it.  But  he  has  no 
power  of  persuasion  over  a  gathering.   .   .   . 

The  House  of  Commons  likes  Mr.  Red- 
mond. He  comes  of  good  stock,  and  even 
in  his  fiercest  moods  one  does  not  forget 
that  he  is  an  Irish  gentleman.  He  hits 
hard  in  debate,  but  he  is  always  courteous, 
always  tactful,  and  dignified.  Organization 
and  opportunity  have  been  the  two  things 
in  his  mind  for  a  generation  past.  Now 
his  hand  is  on  his  sword,  and  he  is  looking 
to  the  decisive  conflict  before  him. 


THE    WAR    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBERS 

The  lieated  controversy  between  Miss 
Peck  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock-Workman, 
rival  claimants  for  the  world's  mountain- 
climbing  record,  is  not  in  the  least  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  both  are  women,  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  '^Public  Ledger.  The 
trouble,  says  this  paper,  all  arises  from 
Miss  Peck's  attempt,  in  1908,  "to  solve 
the  mystery  and  to  conquer  the  uttermost 
fastnesses  of  Huascaran,  in  Peru,"  her 
own  published  statement  thereon  being  as 
follows : 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Huascaran    is    above    23,000    feet,    hence 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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higher  than  Aconcagua,  22,800  feet,  and 
the  loftiest  mountain  known  on  this  hemi- 
sphere. If,  as  seems  probable,  the  height 
is  24,000  feet,  I  have  the  honor  of  breaking 
the  world's  record  for  men  as  well  as 
women. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Mrs.  Workman  presents  her  side 
of  the  case,  giving  observations  and  figures, 
which,  if  accurate,  will,  according  to  the 
editorial  in  The  Public  Ledger,  not  only 
"establish  Mrs.  Bullock- Workman  in  her 
title  as  the  first  mountain-climber  of  the 
world,  but  sustain  the  claims  of  Aconcagua 
(nearly  22,900  feet)  to  be  the  highest 
peak  of  South  America."  Mrs.  Workman 
presents  her  case  thus: 

Knowing  from  her  own  statement  that 
Miss  Peck  made  no  instrumental  observa- 
tions above  iq,6oo  feet  on  Huascaran,  and 
believing,  furthermore,  Aconcagua  to  be 
the  highest  mountain  of  the  Andes,  I  de- 
cided to  test  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
by  sending  expert  European  engineers  to 
make  a  detailed,  up-to-date  triangulation 
of  the  two  summits  of  Mount  Huascaran. 
The  only  previous  known  measurement  of 
this  mountain  was  made  many  years  ago, 
and  is  said  to  have  given  a  height  of  22,180 
feet  for  the  south,  or  higher,  summit. 

Professor  Fr.  Schrader,  who  a  few  years 
ago  made  the  most  authentic  measure- 
ment vet  made  of  Aconcagua,  and  M.  Henri 
Vallat,  both  well-known  French  scientists 
and  heads  of  the  Soci^td  Generale  d'litudes 
et  de  Travaux  Topographique,  of  Paris, 
undertook  to  assist  me  in  getting  up  the 
expedition,  and  gave  the  matter  their  close 
personal  attention.  M.  de  Larminat,  ex- 
pert engineer,  who  has  carried  out  success- 
ftilly  important  survey  work  for  the  above 
society,  was  selected  as  chief  of  the  mission. 
In  July,  1909,  accompanied  by  two  other 
competent  French  topographers,  he  started 
for  Peru. 

Favored  by  good  weather  conditions  and 
assisted  as  to  transport  by  the  Peruvian 
Government,  they  executed  a  careful  and 
detailed  survey  from  the  sea  to  Yungay, 
and  by  actual  measurement  established  the 
heights  of  four  stations  in  the  Black  Cor- 
dillera, from  each  of  which  they  triangu- 
lated the  two  peaks  of  Huascaran,  so  that 
Huascaran  now  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
accurately  measured  high  Andean  moun- 
tains. 

The  results  are:  Height  of  north  peak, 
climbed  by  Miss  Peck,  21,812  feet ;  of  south 
peak,  still  unclimbed,  22,187  f^et.  These 
figures  may  vary  by  a  few  feet,  but  not 
many,  when  the  calculations  are  finally 
gone  over  by  M.  Vallat  for  verification. 
Mount  Aconcagua,  nearly  22,900  feet,  still 
remains,  as  I  predicted,  and  as  Sir  Martin 
Conway  and  other  Andean  explorers  have 
always  maintained,  the  highest  peak  of 
South  America. 

Miss  Peck's  highest  ascent,  up  to  date, 
therefore,  stands,  north  summit  Huascaran; 
21,812  feet,  instead  of  24,000  feet,  as  she  has 
estimated  it,  and  she  has  not  the  "honor  of 
breaking  the  world's  record  "  either  for  men 
or  women,  for  my  two  highest  ascents,  re- 
spectively 22,568  and  23,300  feet,  debar  her 
from  that  honor  in  the  case  of  women, 
while  a  number  of  men  have  made  ascents 
exceeding  her  highest. 
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An  average  American  knows 
many  people.  But  he  does  not 
always  know  where  they  are. 

He  has  a  thousand  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Where  are  they  at 
this  particular  moment.^  He  can 
be  sure  of  some  of  them — perhaps 
a  dozen.  But  he  wants  to  locate 
one  or  more  of  the  others- 

The  Bell  system  enables  him 
to  reach  them. 

If  he  ^nds  his  friend  at  home, 
or  in  his  place  of  business,  he 
talks  with  him  at  once.  If  he  learns 
that  his  friend  is  in  some  other 
town  the  Bell  System  will  furnish 
the  connection. 


Cities  are  larger  than  they  used 
to  be.  Men  know  and  need  to 
know  more  people.  Yet  the  need 
of  keeping  in  touch  is  as  great  as 
ever.  Without  Bell  service  there 
would  be  hopeless  confusion. 

The  range  of  the  telephone  is 
not  confined  to  one  town  or  one 
community.  It  is  not  satisfying 
simply  to  learn  that  a  man  is  out 
of  town;  through  the  Long 
Distance  Service  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem he  may  be  reached  wherever 
he  is. 

The  Bell  Service  extends  to  all 
communities.  It  reaches  the  mill- 
ions of  American  people.  One  in 
twenty  is  a  Bell  subscriber.  The 
other  nineteen  can  be  found,  be- 
cause Bell  service  is  universal 
service. 


The  telephone  does  more  work  for  less  money  than  any 
other  servant  of  mankind.  There  is  economy  as  well  as 
efficiency  in  one  system,  one  policy,  universal  service. 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


Too  Nice  to  be  Without 


«« 


FURNITURE 


» 


The  only  magazine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  Telln  how  todistiiiguiish 
furniture  of  character  from  the 
common  and  unworthy  kind,  ilUiB- 
tratf8  the  best  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  old  masterH. 
■■FlTRNITDRE"i8  not  a  technical 
macazine.  It  is  written  for  the 
iiRerg  of  good  furnishings,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  the  latest 
designs,  contains  valuable  and  in- 
terestine  information  on  a  subject 
each  lover  of  the  correct  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  home  will  revel  in. 

Published  quarterly  at  $1.00  the 
year.  Send  li'jo  for  sample  copy 
which  will  be  credited  on  yearly 
subscription  if  jou  wish. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record  Co..  Publishers 
Dept.  M  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


60  pages  9x13  inohee. 


l^J\f^J^    M    paper.  PressSri.  LargerSiaRo- 

—    » j>  tary  $60.    Save  money.    Print 

^f^^^^Wlfor  others, l)ig  profit.  All  easy, 
■y^^l**  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
^^•2^~^  press  catalog,!' VPE,  paper.&c 
^^  TV  AAtHK  press  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn 
Tpstlnionl.ils  from  Cusl  outers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  mil  life  b^ore,  but 
printed  gnod  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes:  /( 
hrlps  mil  church  work."  Young  man  says  :  '  I  made  fli 
evinings  in  one.  week."      YOl'  can  do    as  well,  or  better. 


If  You  Can  Wind  a  Watch 

You  Can  Sharpen  Safety  Razor  Blade* 

like  tbiH,  satifthK  torily.  Noes* 
pf  nuive  or  complicftted  devic6 
np<-fn»nry,  M;ul  pustal  witll 
aildrefts  for  particul;irtt. 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Box  16.  Canton,  Ohio 
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Farm  Land 

the  Basis  of 

Value 


In  making  investments  the  first  considera- 
tion should  always  be  the  character  of  the 
security.  Every  investor  to  whom  income  is 
important  should  learn  the  facts  about 
Irrigation  bonds.  They  form,  in  our  esti- 
mation, the  safest  way  to  earn  6  per  cent. 

Secured  by  a  Thousand  Fzurms 


Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
good  farm  land — sometimes  a  thousand  farms. 
The  farms  are  worth  usually  at  least  four  times 
the  loan. 

The  farms  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  are  not 
subject  to  crop  failures.  Any  one  season's 
earnings  are  generally  sufficient  to  repay  the 
whole  loan. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  an  irrigation  system,  in  which  the 
investment  is  often  twice  the  bond  issue 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securities, 
■which  form — as  do  School  bonds — a  tax  lien  on 
the  district.  Some  are  issued  under  the  "  Carey 
Act,"  where  the  State  supervises  the  project. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $ioo, 
$5ooand$i,ooo,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much.  All  are  serial  bonds,  part  of  which  are 
paid  annually,  so  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments. 

78  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  i6  years  we  have  sold  78  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds,  all  based  on  farm 
liens.  Not  a  dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any 
investor. 

Our  dominant  place  now  gives  us  the  pick  of 
these  projects.  They  are  passed  on  by  our  own 
engineers  and  attorneys.  And  an  officer  of  our 
Company  constantly  resides  in  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions, watching  the  projects  we  finance. 

We  have  issued  a  book  based  on  all  this  ex- 
perience— a  book  which  every  investor  should 
read.  Please  cut  out  this  coupon  as  a  reminder 
to  send  for  it.  (16) 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago  • 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston  { 

111  Broadway,  New  York  a 

First   National    Bank   Building,   San   Francisco  • 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds.       » 

• 

Name • 

City • 

• 

State • 

845  • 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 
Resid  l.uiiRsind  Muscle  Culture) 

the  most  instructive  hook  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING    AND    EXERCISE 

64  paKes.  Fully  illustrated.  200.000 
already  boUI,  Correct  and  incorrect 
breathing  described  by  dinerams,  etc. 
Book  sent  on  receipt  of  lO  Cents. 

P.  von  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

Room  1353  Terminal  Bldg. 
103  Park  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


1 1  TARPON'S    GRIZZLY 

C.\PT.  S.  D.  Kendall,  or  "Tarpon"  as 
he  is  called  in  an  article  in  Forest  and 
Stream  (New  York)  had  the  privilege  of 
carrying  the  poet  Whittier  and  his  friends 
to  Plum  Island,  Mass.,  where  the  "Tent 
on  the  Beach"  was  pitched.  He  was  also 
acquainted  with  William  H.  Prescott, 
when  the  historian  lived  at  Pepperell, 
Mass.  Moreover,  "Tarpon"  has  been  in 
in  Siberia  and  at  the  Equator.  "He  has 
visited  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  British 
Museum  and  has  wandered  among  the 
ruins  of  bygone  civilization  in  the  Pacific." 
He  has  also  killed  his  grizzly.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  not  far  from  tlie  line  be- 
tween Oregon  and  California  with  two 
young  prospectors,  each  of  whom  was 
"gotten  up  without  much  regard  to  ex- 
pense," carrying  shiny  new  riiies  and  po- 
king fun  at  the  captain's  gun.  This,  as  its 
owner  admitted,  "was  certainly  an  out- 
landish affair — looked  as  if  it  might  have 
come  over  with  Henry  Hudson,  and  carried 
a  ball  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average 
doughnut."  But  "handsome  is,  as  hand- 
some does,"  and  "Tarpon"  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he  brought  it  along.  One 
morning,  he  was  "redding  up"  the  camp 
after  the  others  had  gone  out  with  their 
dazzling  weapons.  While  thus  engaged  he 
was  startled  by  "a  rifle-shot  and  a  wild 
shout,  followed  immediately  by  more  shout- 
ing and  shooting."  The  Captain  goes  on 
with  the  story: 

Dropping  all  else,  I  caught  up  my  rifle 
and  gazed  anxiously  toward  the  summit  of 
the  hill  across  the  creek  from  where  the 
racket  proceeded.  I  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  I  soon  saw  through  a  break  in  the 
chaparral  that  my  two  camp-mates  were 
coming  down  the  hill  on  a,  dead  run,  just 
"hitting  the  high  places"  as  it  were;  and 
that  warn't  the  worst  of  it,  for  there  was  a 
big  grizzly  behind  them. 

I  sized  up  the  situation  at  once  and  I  re- 
alized that  it  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
them  that  the  bear  had  to  chase  them  down 
hill,  for  had  it  been  the  other  way  he  would 
have  caught  up  with  them  at  once.  In- 
stead of  giving  him  a  wide  berth,  they  had 
foolishly  fired  at  him  on  sight,  and  this 
was  the  result. 

They  had  emptied  their  firearms,  but 
very  unnecessarily,  as  I  thought  at  the  time, 
they  headed  right  for  camp,  now  and  then 
letting  out  an  extra  screech,  as  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  savage  "woof"  of  the 
beast  behind  them.  Right  through  the 
camp  they  sped  after  clearing  the  stream 
in  about  two  jumps  and  shouting  to  me, 
"Run,  run!  Bear,  bear!"  they  were 
promptly  out  of  sight  in  the  brush. 

Close  on  their  heels  came  the  fierce  old 
bear^  his  great  teeth  showing  plainly  as  he 
crashed  down  to  the  creek,  when,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  plunge  in,  he  saw  me  standing, 
rifle  in  hand,  upon  the  other  side. 

In  order  the  more  definitely  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  this  new  antagonist,  he  stopt, 
and  rising  upon  his  haunches,  proceeded  to 
take  a  good  look  at  me.  Just  about  that 
time  I  drew  a  fine  bead  between  his  eyes 
and  prest  the  trigger.  If  Providence 
permits — which,  however,  is  not  invariably 


'ViArV  FINE" 

There  is  a  standard  of  fineness  in 
shoes  just  as  there  is  in  silver  and  gold. 


THDMAS  CDRT 

INC. 


put  into  the  making  of  boots  for  men 
and  women  ail  the  care  and  quality 
which  would  entitle  them  to  the  use 
of  the  sterling  mark. 

These  boots  are  of  custom  quality 
and  correctness  in  every  particular  — 
made  by  custom  workmen — over  lasts 
evolved  by  life-long  experience  in  the 
making  of  shoes  to  individual  measure. 

No  other  shoes  like  them  or  similar 
to  them  are  offered  ready  for  wear. 

They  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at 
retail.  Let  us  tell  you  where  they 
may  be  had. 

THOMAS   CORT,  inc. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


CORT    SHOES   HAY    BE    HAD    IN    PARIS    VROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOULADOU,    39  RUB  DH  CHAILLOT 


Don't  Throw  itAwa; 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  al  1  utensils— tin 

brass,  copper.eraniteware, hot  water  bags 

etc.   No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

can nse  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  million 

in  use.   Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.   Complete 

pkg.  assorted  aizes,  26c  postpaid.  Airent*  wanted. 

CoUetteMfg.  Co.,  Box  161  Anuterdam,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS  »t!As 

All  the  Standard  Machinea  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  <^tn  ^  H'Cr'i  I'rieee,  allowing  Rental 
to  Applj'on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
examination.  l9*Write  for  Illuatrated  Catalog  V. 
Xj  penrtter  Eniporloni,92-91  Lake  8t.,Cbiea(e 


Certain  coins,  stamps  and  paper  money  of  recent 
Issues  bring  enormous  prices.  A  New  York  collector 
paid  tlO.OOO  each  for  cer- 
tain coins  of  1877,  and 
others  brought  tlOO  to 
$6,200,      Mr.    Castle   paid 


$10,000 


FOR  A  COIN 


»4,400for  a  stamp,  and  Mr. 

Ayer  got  »260,000  for  liis 

collection.     If   Interested 

in  large  legitimate  profits 

send  a  stamp  for  an  Illustrated  circular.     Address: 

VONBERGEN.  the  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  17  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DEPOSIT, 
M  ONE  V^' 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 


Ever  since  this  company  started  to 
furnish  secured  Certificates  to  con- 
servative investors  the  demand  for 
these  investments  has  steadily  in- 
creased and  professional  people,  busi- 
ness men,  and  institutions  of  every 
kind  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
our  Certificates  for  investing  their 
surplus  fimds.  The  Certificates  yield 
i>%  per  annum,  payable  monthly, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually  by  attached 
coupons. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "F" 
CAPITAL   AND   SURPLUS,  $400,000.00 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 
andTRUST  compamy 

SALT  LAKE   CITY,    UTAH 

F.E,MtGURRlN-/=/^F.S,  EST.  /<Seb'   . 
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the  case — the  first  thing  that  an  old  hunter 
will  do  after  shooting  is  to  reload  his  gun, 
and  I  did  not  waste  much  time  until  I 
had  seated  the  ball  firmly  and  seen  the  cap 
in  proper  position  on  my  rifle.  Then  I  took 
a  good  look  at  the  bear.  He  was  lying 
without  motion  where  he  had  fallen  near 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  so  I  sat  down 
and  contemplated  his  carcass  for  a  short 
time,  when  I  happened  to  remember  that 
the  other  two  fellows  were  out  somewhere 
in  the  brush,  and  I  uplifted  my  voice  and 
hailed  them,  telling  them  that  the  bear 
was  dead,  and  that  they  would  better  come 
back.  This  they  did  after  a  while,  and  be- 
ing rather  warm  and  pretty  well  winded, 
they  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  looked  at  the 
bear. 

When  they  had  gotten  their  wind  they 
began  to  talk.  They  did  not  seem  to  regret 
the  death  of  the  bear,  but  regarded  that  as 
a  mere  matter  of  course,  considering  the 
number  of  bullets  they  had  planted  in  his 
body  before  they  lost  sight  of  him.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  a  little  time,  anyhow. 
Then  somebody  proposed  that  we  cross 
the  creek  and  take  a  look  at  the  critter, 
and  accordingly  we  went.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  what  had  become  of  my  ball. 
A  man  might  have  run  his  thumb  into  the 
hole  between  the  eyes  of  the  bear,  and  the 
ponderous  missile,  fired  at  close  range,  had 
almost  lifted  off  the  top  of  the  skull.  It 
thus  became  fairly  evident  that  the  death 
of  this  particular  creature  had  been  some- 
what sudden,  not  to  say  unexpected. 

Not  much  was  said  just  then  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  look  for  more  wounds.  Carefully 
and  methodically  we  e.xamined  every  inch 
of  exposed  surface,  but  without  result. 
Then,  with  considerable  difficulty,  we 
turned  the  animal  over  and  went  through 
a  similar  process  of  e.xamination.  No  re- 
marks were  made,  and  at  last  we  set  about 
skinning  the  creature.  This  was  done,  until 
from  nose  to  tail  the  carcass  was  divested 
of  its  covering  and — well,  there  was  just 
one  bullet-hole  in  the  bear. 


THE  QUIESCENT  KAISER 
A  RECENT  incident  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag leads  the  New  York  Sun  to  remark 
upon  "the  remarkable  subsidence  of  the 
Kaiser's  activity  in  public  affairs  of  late." 
This  paper  notes  approvingly  his  peace 
policy  now  "as  marked  as  that  of  his  uncle, 
King  Edward,"  and  his  appointment  of  a 
safe  man  as  Von  Buelow's  successor,  and 
continues : 

The  Kaiser  completed  his  fifty-first  year 
a  few  days  ago,  so  that  the  new  phase  in 
his  character  may  be  attributed  to  the 
calming  effect  of  middle  age;  even  a  young 
grandfather  may  think  it  best  to  settle 
down.  There  have  been  rumors  current, 
too,  about  the  condition  of  his  health, 
altho  he  appears  fretjuently  in  public,  and 
tho.se  who  have  seen  him  have  noticed  no 
marked  change  in  him.  His  abstinence 
from  spectacular  exhibitions  of  himself  and 
from  startling  expressions  of  opinion  co- 
incides in  time  with  the  fall  and  trial  of 
his  friend.  Prince  Zu  Eulenburg.  It  may 
be  that  the  disgrace  of  that  favorite,  and  of 
other  members  of  the  Court  who  became 
involved  in  similar  difficulties  at  about  the 
same  time,  broke  up  the  set  that  had  influ- 
enced Wilhelm  Il.'searlier  years;   it  may  be 
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THE  extremely 
light  action  of  the 
Monarch  Typewriter 
endears  it  to  all  oper- 
ators who  use  it. 

The  typist  who  takes 
pride  in  her  position  finds  great  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  turn  out  as  much  work,  and  as  good  work,  per  hour, 
toward  the  end  of  the  working  day  as  during  the  morning. 
Other  conditions  being  the  same,  she  can  always  do  this 
on  a   Monarch.     There  is 

"No  Three  O'Clock  Fatigue" 

for  users  of  this  machine.  The  mechanical  reason  for  the 
Monarch  light  touch  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  Mon- 
arch Typebar,  an  exclusive  and  patented  feature  which 
gives   this  remarkably  light  action. 
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We   would    remind    the    business    man 

that  "Monarch  Light  Touch"  means  more 
work  and  better  work,  because  less  physical 
strength  is  expended  by  the  operator.  There- 
fore, cost  per  folio  is  reduced,  making  the 
Monarch  a  business  economy. 


Write  Us  for  Descriptive  Literature,  Fully  Illustrated 

We  can  arra7igefor  a  demojistration  of  the  Monarch 
in  your  office  and  prove  all  Monarch   advantages 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building,  300  Broadway,  New  York 
Canadian  Offices :  Toronto,  Montreal  Branches  and  Dealers  throughout  the  World 


THAT  SUMMER  PLACE- 
SELL  IT  NOW 

In  thousands  of  well-to-do  homes  throughout  the  land,  plans  for  the  coming  Vacation 
Season  are  already  being  discussed. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  235,000  homes  of  Prosperous  Business  and  Professional  Men 
in  which  T/ie  Literary  Digest  is  received  each  week. 

These  men  and  their  families  realize  that  to  plan  well,  they  should  plan  early,  and  already 
they  are  looking  for  Seashore  Cottages,  Country  Homes — Summer  places  of  every  description. 

Does  it  not  seein  logical  that  nonv  is  the  time  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  Summer  Prop- 
erty you  are  so  anxious  to  dis[>ose  of  ? 

If  you  want  to  sell,  or  rent  this  property  advantageously,- it  will  j)ay  you  to  write  to  us 
for  details  of  an  inexpensive  way  of  placing  it  before  our  readers.  Just  address  a  postal, 
retpiesting  information,  to  Real  Estate  Department,  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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THE  BRUSH 
THAT  HOLDS 
ITS  BRISTLES 


We  have  taken 
YOUR   idea  of  what 
toothbrush  ought  to  be  i 

made   the   Kleanwell  to 
please  YOU.  Brush  with  a  Klean- 
well as  vigorou^iy  as  you  please — 
you  won't  budge  a  bristle — not  one 
will  come  out  in  your  mouth.     Plenty 
of  shapes.  Adults'  and  children's  sizes. 
And  you  get  your  Kleanwell  clean, 
unhandled,  because  it  is 

Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box 

The  Brisco-Kleanwell  seal  on  the  box 
and  the  name  Kleanwell  on  the  brush 
guarantee  the  genuine. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

Send  4c  for  Dolly's  Kleanwell 
— a  tiny  toothbrush. 


|(|)Tffl5  SEAL  MEANS  AN  UHHANDUD  BRUSH  | 


BRUSHES  ARE  BEST 
FOR  THE    HAIR 


It  isn't  necessary  for  you  to  be 
an  expert  on  hair  brushes.  Just 
make  sure  that  the  name 
"Crisco"  is  on  the  brush  you 
buy — and  you  can  rest  assured 
of  the  quality  from  the  back  to 
the  bristles.  Any  good  dealer 
will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

T/te  7ian>e  BRISCO 
is  on  each  brush. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO. 
84-86  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


THE  KEEP-SHAPE 

Cuts  Pressing  Bills  In  Half 

Garmenta  hnng  in  your  wardrobe  will  have  their  contour 
preserved.  Wo  more  convex  or  bu'eins;  shoulders.  No 
more  sat!»;ing  and  streti  hing  collars.  No 
more  wrinkles  in  back  of  nt-ck.  The 
rigid,  old-time  hanger  runs  up  press- 
ing biilseverv  moment  you  use  them. 
The  KEEI'-sHAPE  is  a  full  shoulder 
form.  ADJUSTABLE  to  snuare  or 
sloping  shoulders.  Satisfaction  guar- 
antee'! or  money  refunded.  Hangs 
full  suit  for  either  man  or  woman. 
-$5.00;  12—$10;  delivered.     Booklet  free. 


yj§  AGENTS  ^^ 

i^  WANTED   ^» 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
Price  :   $1.00  ;  6- 

At  your  Dealer  or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
Keepshape  Co^  Dept.  A,  132  Nassau  St^  N.  Y. 


That  Little  Boy  of  Yours 


is  notgetting  a  fair  start  If  you 
allow  him  to  sit  buDclied  up  in 
ecbool,  or  stooped  over  when  read- 
ing at  home.  He  is  usint^  onlj. 
half  his  lunps.  A  BUEATHE- 
RITE  SHOULDER  BU  ACE  would 
correct  these  had  baliits. 

BREATHE.RITE  will  hold  his 
b^tdy  gently,  but  firmly  erect 
whether  etanding.  walking  or  sit- 
ting and  is  always  c«inf<irtnhle. 
For  Men.  W.,irien  and  Children. 

8end  One  I>ul!ar,  Jl.  at  once. 
If  not  satisfied  money  refunded. 

BREATHE-RITE  MPG.CO. 

iioomlMl  I.J  W.  34th  St.,  >■.  V. 


that  he  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  character  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  was  strongly  attached  and  has  become 
inclined  to  accept  the  commonplace  and 
respectable  conventions.  The  contem- 
plation of  transatlantic  emulation  too  may 
have  deterred  him  from  the  quest  for 
the  sensational  and  the  arbitrary.  At  all 
events  the  Kaiser  has  remained  quiescent 
for  nearly  two  years;  he  has  attended 
strictly    to    his    duties    and    has    avoided 

notoriety 

Wilhelm  II.  has  proved  his  capacity 
to  rule  in  his  twenty-one  years  of  respon- 
sibility; he  has  sometimes  shown  touches 
of  genius.  If  he  is  discovering  the  mean- 
ing of  the  growth  of  Social  Democracy  in 
Germany  and  is  learning  that  he  has  a 
dentsches  Volk  as  well  as  a  deutsches  Heer 
to  lead  he  may  eclipse  the  glory  of  his 
grandfather. 


BALLOONING   AS   A   SPORT 

Altho  professional  aviators  are  startling 
the  world  with  record-breaking  aeroplane 
flights,  Mr.  Augustus  Post,  writing  in 
Country  Life  in  America  (New  York) ,  is  very 
certain  that  the  only  aerial  vehicle  for  the 
amateur  sportsman  is  the  "free  sailing 
balloon."  He  follows  up  this  assertion  by 
narrating  some  incidents  of  a  recent  ascen- 
sion made  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  American  record  for  duration  was 
broken,  and  a  height  of  24,200  feet  (un- 
official) was  attained  by  Mr.  Clifford  B. 
Harmon,  pilot  of  the  balloon  New  York, 
and  the  writer  as  aide.  Their  provisions 
consisted  of  a  dozen  cans  of  self-heating 
soup,  three  whole  chickens,  sandwiches, 
sardines,  bread  and  butter,  chocolate,  con- 
densed meat-tablets,  and  concentrated 
pea-soup.  They  carried  extra  clothing  to 
provide  against  possible  extreme  cold, 
and  were  equipped  with  all  necessary  in- 
struments. Bending  all  their  efforts  to- 
ward remaining  in  the  air  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, they  kept  very  low  during  the  night. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  found 
themselves  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  They  now  rose  higher,  and  as 
they  passed  over  the  farmhouses,  the  bal- 
loon was  frequently  shot  at.  At  7:15  they 
breakfasted  on  pea  soup,  hot  rolls,  and  tea, 
while  the  ground  below  "looked  like  a  jig- 
saw puzzle."     To  quote: 

The  thermometer  rose  to  90  degrees,  and 
we  took  off  our  coats  and  prepared  to  be 
sunburned.  The  wrinkles  came  out  of  the 
balloon,  the  material  expanded  and  the  net 
stretched,  making  little  quivers  and  curious 
noises,  which  were  felt  and  heard  in  the 
basket. 

Our  balloon  had  now  reached  its  highest 
point  and  the  gas  was  escaping  out  of  the 
neck  with  the  appearance  of  smoke.  We 
remained  stationary  for  a  little  while,  and 
soon  the  balloon  started  down  slowly,  and 
we  thought  that  we  would  see  how  the 
lower  wind-currents  were  blowing  and  also 
inquire  where  we  were,  altho  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  course  on  the  map.  We  came 
down  near  some  farmers  who  were  plowing 
and  who  told  us  that  we  were  at  Edgar 
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THE  PEN 
YOU  CAN 
BE5URE0F 


You  don't  buy  tke  Conklin 
on  empty  promises  of  what  it 
will  do.  It's  the  self-filling 
pen  that's  made  good — eleven 
years  of  constant  satisfaction- 
giving.  A  mere  thumb  pres- 
sure on  Crescent-Filler  fills 

CONKLIN'S 

SeU-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

No  separate  filler,  nothing 
to  take  apart,  nothing  compli-. 
cated.  Ink  reservoir  guaran-i- 
teed  for  five  years.  UnsurJ. 
passed  writing  qualities.  Finest^ 
14-k  gold  pens  in  all  points* 
and  for  all  special  uses — mani-i 
folding,  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  etc. 
At  dealers  every- 
where—$3.00, 
$4.00,  $5.00  to 
$15.00.  Interesting 
literature  sent  on 
request. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
!}16  Manhattan  Building. 
TOLEDO.  OmO 


The  Deaf  Can  He^r 

People  who  are  hard  of  hearing  should  make  a  persotaal 
test  of  the  wonderful  Stolz  Electrophone.  It  can  now!  be 
hadsojoucan  try  it  at  home  for  thirty  days  before  /you 
decide  whether  to  buy  it.  / 

The  Stolz  Electrophone /is  a 
scientific,  tiny,  almobt  iMivisi- 
ble  electric  telephone.  I  It 
magnifies  the  sound  waved  and 
carries  them  direct  toi  the 
hearing  nirves.  Just  as'  the 
telephone  enables  one  to  Siear 
voices  a  thousand  niilesJdis- 
tant,  so  this  little  instrui/nent 
carries  to  the  deafest  persons 
the  sounds  enjoyed  by  tnoste  of 
good  hearing.  ' 

With  this  instrument ,  yon 
overcome  roaring,  buzziing, 
whistling  and  other  distra<;tive 
noises  common  to  other  liear* 
ing  devices. 

By  the  use  of  the  Elecitro- 
phone  the  parts  of  the  ear  lar© 
exercised  in  such  a  mannertiat 
Jesjnnticeab'le  than  eye  j1«s«ea  they  gradually  gain  streugfii 
and  many  have  entirely  recovered  their  hearing.  Just  a»' 
the  arms  and  legs  shrivel  through  the  lack  of  exercise, 
the  ear  fails  through  disuse.  Thousands  of  Electro- 
phones are  in  use  by  well-known  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors 
and  other  professional  men. 

We  have  spent  •40,000  perfecting  this  instrument. 

No  treatment  of  any  kind  is  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Electrophone.  If  you  are  hard  of  hearing,  d(j  not 
fail  to  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will,  mail 
you  a  list  of  many  responsible  people  who  us.3  the 
electrophone. 

Many  Electrophones  are  kept  in  churches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  who  cannot 
hear  the  sermons  without  them. 

Orders  are  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
We  possibly  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  prompt)  v, 
so  write  to-day  to  the 

STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  CO. 

254  Stewart  Building,  92  State  St.,(4)  Chicago 


The    Electrophone    in    us( 
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Springs  P.  O.,  in  Phelps  County,  125  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  headed  for  Texas  County. 

At  3:15  the  next  morning  they  crossed 
the  Missouri  River  ' '  and  could  see  the  trains 
passing  on  the  railroad,  looking  like  specters 
as  they  wound  along  far  below  with  their 
brilliant  headlights  and  those  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  cars."     A  little  later — 

The  first  signs  of  da'wn  showed  us  that 
our  guide-rope  was  curved  out  below  us  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  were  going. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  current  of  air 
three  hundred  feet  below  was  very  much 
stronger  than  the  current  that  we  were  in. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  were  being  pulled  along 
by  our  guide-rope.  We  had  been  already 
thirty-seven  hours  in  the  air,  and  now  we 
began  to  be  anxious  for  a  record.  We  rose 
rapidly  ten  thousand  feet,  thirteen  thou- 
snnd  feet.  The  balloon  swelled  out  large 
and  plump,  and  soon  we  could  see  smoke 
coming  out,  and  we  knew  that  we  were 
beginning  to  lose  our  gas.  The  recording 
barometer  was  making  a  rapid  upward 
sweep  and  beginning  to  turn  slightly, 
showing  that  we  would  soon  come  to  an 
equilibrium.  We  had  eight  bags  of  bal- 
last, and  we  were  sixteen  thousand  feet 
high.  The  thermometer  showed  58  de- 
grees in  the  sun  and  40  degrees  in  the  shade. 
It  was  getting  a  little  bit  cooler.  We  had 
now  been  forty  hours  in  the  air  and  the  bal- 
loon was  in  perfect  equilibrium  at  a  height 
of  twenty-two  thousand  feet. 

The  air  was  pure  and  dry.  The  ba- 
rometer was  rising  and  the  pen  was  high 
over  the  brass  recording-cylinder.  We 
were  fully  twenty-three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  statoscope  showed  that  we  were  rising 
and  falling  very  slowly.  This  might  have 
been  due  to  waves  in  the  air,  but  we  were 
still  in  equilibrium  and  had  not  used  any 
ballast  and  had  plenty  to  throw  out  when- 
ever we  wanted.  We  watched  the  barom- 
eter rise  until  it  came  according  to  our 
best  estimate,  to  its  very  highest  point,  at 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 
Our  respiration  was  a  little  faster.  It  was 
Mr.  Harmon's  turn  to  sleep  and  he  took 
a  short  nap.  I  thought  best  to  rouse  him. 
He  woke  with  a  slight  headache.  My 
hands  felt  a  little  bit  numb.  I  opened  one 
of  the  water-bottles  and  found  the  air  that 
had  been  confined  at  a  lower  altitude 
popped  out  as  if  I  had  been  opening  a  bottle 
■  of  charged  water.  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock 
a  few  drops  of  moisture  came  out  of  the  gas 
and  the  balloon  started  down  of  its  own 
accord  very  slowly.  I  threw  out  a  little 
ballast  and  got  it  at  its  equilibrium  again. 
We  kept  descending  very  slowly  and  de- 
cided that  we  would  gradually  come  down, 
so  that,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  con- 
traction took  place,  we  would  be  closer 
to  the  ground.  The  pen  of  the  recording- 
barometer  was  still  off  the  cylinder  and  it 
was  some  time  before  we  descended  low 
enough  for  it  to  begin  making  its  record 
again.  The  change  of  pressure  was  felt  in 
our  ears  when  we  got  down  to  about  seven- 
teen thousand  feet.  We  went  through  a 
layer  of  clouds  aVjout  that  altitude  and  the 
earth  appeared  very  hazy.  The  change  to 
this  lower  altitude  was  quite  a  relief  from 
the  feeling  that  we  had  at  the  higher  alti- 
tude. Above,  Mr.  Harmon  had  a  slight 
attack  of  mountain-sickness,  but  it  all  dis- 
appeared when  we  came  lower.  Along 
toward  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 


IT  WILL  PLEASE 

others  if  you  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  but  to  please 
yourself,  demand 


T^, 


•~-r/ 


Half  Hose 
''The  socks  for  knocks'' 

flShawknit  socks  are  the  pioneer  advertised  socks  of  the 
country;  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  32  years;  are 
the  standard  socks  of  the  world ;  always  dependable. 
^Embracing  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  scientific  hosiery  making. 
None  more  durable — are  seam- 
less— none  as  comfortable.    Col- 
ors are  fast  and  harmless.  They 
are  knit  to  fit.     Do  not  drag 
over  the  instep  or  pull  up 
at  the  toes. 

^  We    recommend 
the  styles  herewith 
offered  in  three 
different 
weights    of 
black   cotton 
socks  with  un- 
dyed  natural 
cream  color 
combed  Egyp- 
tian double 

soles,  to  people  objecting 
to  any  dyed  portion  coming  in  contact  with  their  feet.  If 
you  cannot  procure  them  from  your  dealer  order  from  us 
direct,  mentioning  size  desired,  also  weight,  by  style  number. 
We  will  prepay  delivery  charges  upon    receipt  of    price. 

4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


>c  per  pair 

or  $1.50  for  6  pairs  in 
a  strong,  neat  box 

Style     2SW  Heavy  weight 
"       19SW  Light  weight 
"       35SW  Extra  light  weight 
Sizes  9  to  11/2  inclusive 

Our  illualrated  booklfl,  showing  our  man))   sfyles  In 
cotton,  merino,  worsted  and  mercerited  liale,  lenl  free. 


SHAU^  STOCKING  CO. 


Translated    from    the 
fourth  German  edition. 
It  embraces  letters  sup- 
posed to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  mother  In  Heav- 
en to  her  son  on  earth. 
12mo,  cloth,  269  pp. 
"  Serves    to     quicken 
and  aid  the  soul  In  Its  endeavor  to  realize  the  Ideal 
of  the  earthly  \itc."—ChriaUan  Intelligencer,  N.  i'. 


LETTERS  FROM 

HEAVEN 


A  Companion  volume  to 
LETTERS  FROM 


'  Letters  from  Heaven." 


year. 


"The  Hell  of  this  volume  la 
terrible  enough  to  drive  any 
unforgiven  and  unsaved  man 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  who  alone 
can  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."— Zton'«  /Jerald,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  This  book  ran 
through  12  editions  In  one 
12nio,  360  pages.    Price,  $1.00  each. 


HELL 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  44-63  E.  23d  St.,  N.Y. 


JUST   THE    BOOK    FOR   THE     HOMF. 

A  Junior 

is  the  title  of  a  new,  instructive  book  by  Dr.  James 
Farrar  who  shows  parents  and  others  how  he  succeeds 
in  retaining  the  children  in  the  church  services  on 
Sundays.  He  gives  a  short  talk  in  this  book,  appro- 
priate for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1 .20 net;  by  mail,  $i.2ii. 

Congregation 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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The  "EST"  of  Piano  Makers 

The  advertising  and  the  other  announcements  of  piano  makers  are  in  many  instances 
little  less  than  a  struggle  with  superlatives.  It  is  either  the  best  or  the  cheapest  and  the 
great££/  musician  has  been  induced  to  say  so. 

Estey  Pianos  are  good — as  good  as  high-grade  materials,  excellent  skill  and  the 
desire  to  come  near  to  perfection  will  produce.  They  are  sold  at  a  fair  price  which  adds 
to  manufacturing  cost  a  fair  profit.  Straightforward,  sane,  honest  men  of  long  experience 
and  high  purpose  make  Estey  pianos  for  those  who  neither  want  something  for  nothing 
nor  wish  to  pay  for  items  of  cost  that  add  nothing  of  value. 

The  "Pocket  Estey"  is  a  guide  to  right  thinking  about  pianos  generally.  It  will 
take  you  only  five  minutes  to  read  it.  Don't  buy  any  piano  until  you  have  read  these 
"think-right"  thoughts.     Sent  free  on  request.     Address  Dept.  "H." 

The  Estey  Piano  Company 


New  York  City 


Sixty  years  of  honor  in 
musical  instrument 
making 


IhinkRijht 


about 

an 
Estey 


WESHIP°"APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepiy  the  trelgbl 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^'A^i^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  ■n/onrf^r/K//>r,j/oji/iV>«  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ra-^lir"! 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brakorearwheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hnl/  usual  prices. 
Do  Hot  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  A-I74,        CHICAGO 


|Q^©Tnen>»5ea  STATIONERY 

■i«J1  .   BusinesR,  professional,  social;  impressive,  distinct- 
•  ^^  iTf-     Send  to-(lav  for  free  samples. 

HAKPEK,  Columbia  Block,  Columbus,  O. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  and  Qaickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical 
Linguistry 

Yon  heap  tlie  I^ivinsr  VoIop  of  a  Siatlvo  Pro- 
fessor Pronounce  each  Woril  and  Phrase. 

A  few  minute.s  daily  practice,  at  spare  moments,  gives 
thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  toreign  language. 
Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16tli  St.,  New  York 


Corporation  Law  for  Business  Men  ! 


Every  Corporation   Official,   Director,  and  Stock- 
holder needs  the  protection  of  this  book. 

A  MANUAL  OF 
I  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

By  THOMAS  CON  YNGTON,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar 

Contains  clear  and  explicit  information 
on  every  point  connected  with  the  law 

j  of  corporate  management.  Tells  what  the  cor- 
porate form  implies;  what  are  tlie  purposes. scope, 
and  uses  of  the  Charter  and  By-laws;  what  are 
the  rights,  duties,  powers  and  liabilities  of 
Officers,  Directors,  and  Stockholders;  explains 
fully  the  issuance,  sale,  record  and  transfer  of 
stock;  tells  how  to  conduct  meetings;  how  to  keep 
the  books  of  record ;  and  discusses  such  important 
miitters  as  Committees, Dividends, Consolidations, 
Rrorganization.  etc.,  etc.  So  clearly  written  that 
any  man  can  understand  it.  So  con\'eniently  ar- 
ranged that  an  answer  can  be  found  immediately 
t'»  any  question  on  tliose  subjects.  Accurate, 
authoritative,  thoroughly  up-to-date. 

Contains  also  over  200  model  legal  forms,  cover- 
ing every  corporate  matter  requiring  a  form. 
Its  use  safeguards  your  business,  protects  your 
1  personal  interests,  prevents  legal  tangles,  facili- 
tates your  work,  and  saves  a  hundred  times  its 
cost.   Order  to-day 


I  Third  edition.    1909 
i  X  9   in.      Bin  ki:iiii 
I  hln.hnK.  Price  $3.50 
I  delivered. 


If  yoa  want  to  incorporate,  or  learn  the  advantages  of  incor- 
poration, you  will  find  this  book  invaluable  ! 

A  MANUAL  OF 
CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION 

By  THOMAS  CONYNGTON,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar 

Explains  clearly  and  in  detail  every  step 
necessary  for  the  organization  and  incor- 
poration of  a  new  company  or  the  reorganization  of 
an  old  one.  Describes  ends  sought  by  incorporation ; 
stock  subscription  lists  and  contracts;  tells  where  to 
incorporate  and  the  cost;  detailed  explanation  of 
capitalization  and  the  stock  system,  and  the  status 
of  stockholders;  describes  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  Charter  and  By-Laws;  tells  how  to  conduct 
meetings;  how  to  elect  ofticers  and  directors,  and 
defines  their  duties,  powers  and  liabilities;  full  in- 
formation on  the  protection  of  iiiinoiity  interests, 
protection  of  an  inventor,  underwriting,  promoters, 
etc.,  etc.  Accurate,  aiUlioritative,  up-to-date,  and 
entirely  free  from  legal  technicalities. 

Includes  also  51  legal  forms,  coveringevery point  in 
the  process  of  incorporation  which  requires  a  form. 

As  a  safe  guide  in  corporation  formation,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  expensive  mistakes,  as  a  protection 
agamst  unscrupulous  associates,  this  book  is  worth 
many  times  its  price  to  you.     Order  now. 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED 

witli  any  Ijook  purcha^iid  from  us,  simply  notify  us  with- 
in ten  days  to  send  stamps  fur  its  return,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  we  will  refund  your  money  without  question 


Second  edition  1908. 
6x9  in.  Buckram 
Ijirniing.  Price  $3.00 
delivered. 


RNANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  Francis  Coopt-r.  A  practical  two-voknnc  woik  t-elling  how 
to  secure  capital  and  successfully  promote  a  new  enterprise  or 
reorganize  an  old  one.  Vol.  I  tells  how  to  equip,  investigate, 
protect  and  capitalize  an  enterprise.  Vol.  H  describes  actual 
methods  of  securing  money,  prospectus  writing,  etc.  600  pp. 
Buckram.  Both  vols.  $4. OO' postpaid.  Either  vol.  singly  $2.00 
postpaid       D-'sr'riptiv<w^ir(;^i1nTw^ii__rwjU^gL 


CORPORATE  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING 

By  H.  C  Beutley.  C.P.A.  An  invaluable  working  maunal  for  the 
corporation  treasurer  and  accountant,  treating  cleaily  of  their 
duties  and  liabilities;  the  corporate  books  of  acco\int;  bank  de- 
pf^isits,  checks,  and  dividends:  stock  and  bond  issues:  forms  re- 
lating to  finances,  etc. .  etc.  500  pp.  Buckram.  $4.00  postpaid. 
Descriptive  circular  on  request. 


The  RONALD  PRESS  CO.,  Rooms  33-36,  229  Broadway,  New  York 


saw  that,  altho  we  had  five  bags  of  ballast, 
it  would  take  some  of  that  to  complete  our 
descent,  and  we  would  hardly  have  enough 
to  carry  us  through  the  night,  altho  I  think, 
under  similar  conditions,  with  extreme 
care,  enough  ballast  might  be  saved  to  carry 
the  balloon  through  the  third  night.  We 
took  off  the  cork  life-preservers  hung 
around  the  basket,  and  cut  them  up  for 
ballast  to  be  thrown  when  we  came  near 
the  ground.  The  instruments  were  taken 
down  and  packed  away  carefully  so  they 
would  not  be  broken,  and  in  a  short  time 
our  trail-rope  was  on  the  ground. 

We  now  started  on  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  our  voyage,  for  as 
we  trailed  over  the  fields,  the  guide-rope 
dragging  along  through  the  corn-shocks  and 
over  the  fences,  we  could  converse  with  the 
farmers  and  the  people  as  we  went  by.  We 
asked  the  name  of  the  nearest  railroad 
station  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
going,  and  they  told  us  that  it  was  Edina, 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  We 
cast  over  all  our  extra  provisions  and 
everything  we  could  dispense  with,  to  keep 
the  balloon  going,  saving  some  little  ballast 
for  the  end  of  the  journey.  At  last  we 
saw  the  town  of  Edina  with  its  church 
steeples  and  picking  out  a  level,  smooth 
field  near  the  railroad  station,  decided  to 
make  our  descent  there.  We  opened  the 
valve,  allowing  the  balloon  to  settle.  When 
it  came  close  to  the  ground  the  rip-cord 
was  pulled,  the  balloon  rapidly  settled,  the 
basket  was  detached,  and  the  balloon 
deflated. 

As  it  was  getting  dark,  we  hastened  to 
pack  up  the  balloon  and  prepare  it  for  ship- 
ping back  on  the  railroad.  We  asked  some 
of  the  men,  who  gathered  around  and 
helped  us,  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  time 
of  landing,  which  was  5 :4i  p.m.  ;  having  left 
St.  Louis  at  5:15  on  the  second  day  pre- 
vious, it  made  our  total  time  in  the  air 
forty  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Truth  believes 
that  there  are  several  venerable  notions 
regarding  women  which  must  now  be 
discarded.  These  are:  " that  women  turn 
giddy  if  they  stand  on  a  chair,  that  the 
only  time  they  can  run  quickly  is  when  they 
see  a  mouse,  that  they  faint  at  the  sight 
of  blood,  and  make  the  libeling  of  their 
dearest  friends  a  regular  five-o'clock  amuse- 
ment, that  they  have  no  sense  of  honor, 
and  can  not  bear  another  woman  to  be 
admired."     We  read  further: 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  been  bewailing 
the  fact  that  the  Agnes  and  Dora  types 
of  woman  are  disappearing.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  men  still  exist  who  like 
those  types — men  who  would  not  have  gone 
with  a  laugh  to  the  gallows  for  the  joy  of 
throttling  Agnes  or  at  least  appeared  at 
Bow  Street  on  a  charge  of  throwing  the 
lamp  at  Dora.  Saints  are  usually  adored  in 
proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  their  death.  It  takes  us  some  centu- 
ries to  recover  from  the  exertion  of  burning 
or  beheading  them.  If  Agnes  could  only 
die  we  might  feel  more  kindly  to  her  well- 
meaning,  priggish  soul.     As  it  is  Mr.  Jones 
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Send  Me  $1.00 

For  Two 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 

with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  ties  I  furnish  will  not 
show  pin  holes  or  wrinkle  up 
like  ordinary  silk  or  satin  ties. 

If  they  do  back  goes  your 
money. 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie 
question  for  a  longtime  and  have 
solved  the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Poplin  : 
are  2  inches  wide  and46 inches  long: 
are  reversible  {double  wear),  and  I 
miaran  tee  them  to  outwear  any  of  the 
high-priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades: 
Red.  Old  Rose. White,  Green,  Grey, 
Black,  Brown,  Heliotrope,  Light 
Blue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  75c  to  $1.00  for  them  in  sell- 
ing by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  not 
only  save  money  but  the  annoyance 
of  shopping,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  a  high-grade  article. 

Mv  interesting  booklet  covering 
my  entire  line  of  men's  furnishing 
goods  will  be  sent  you  free  for  pos- 
tal request. 

My  business  is  done  direct  with 
the  consumer.  I  employ  no  sales- 
men nor  agents.  I  manufacture 
mvself  or  buy  in  large  quantities 
at  the  manufacturer's  price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at 
first  cost  prices,  and  money  back 
every  time  if  customer  is  dissat- 
isfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street        Troy,  N.  Y. 


stamp  Album  with  5S8  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania (landscapt-),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc., 
10c.  lOOdif.  Jap.,N.Zld.etc.,5c.  Big  list,  coupoin, 
etc..  Free!  We  BuySlamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Rem  Oh  Gems 


^\\\\\W(/////,^ 


Looks  like  a  diamond— wears  like 
a'  diamond —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever — stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond  — has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
1.20th  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
onsly  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.    Sent  on  approval.   Write 

for  our  c  italog.     It's  free.    No  canvassers  wanted. 

BEMOH  JEWELBY  CO.  466  M.  Broadwar.  St.  Louis 


Write   for   this    Book 
IT'S  FREE 


by 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

(Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 

The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Dept.  B.  927-929  Chctnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


weeps  alone  over  her  thinning  descendants. 
And  as  to  Dora,  did  not  Dickens  himself 
know  that  she  must  die  early?  His  Flora 
is  unforgivable,  just  as  Dora  grown  to 
Flora  would  have  been  unbearable. 

These  two  types  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly rare.  In  their  places  we  have  women 
who  think  and  feel.  Instead  of  the  women 
of  Dickens  we  are  coming  to  have  the 
women  of  Meredith.  Dickens  was  an 
artist;  he  painted  what  he  saw.  Meredith 
was  a  seer;  he  described  what  was  to  be. 
His  large-souled  women,  with  their  capa- 
bility, their  charm,  are  coming  to  pass 
under  our  eyes.  Carinthia  Jane,  in  her 
time  a  surprize,  or  even,  as  Mr.  Swiveller 
would  have  said,  a  stranger  to  every  one, 
now  gives  way  to  ladies  who  call  the  Alps 
"hills"  and  are  only  content  when  they 
are  perched  on  a  Himalayan  peak  where  no 
one  has  ever  been  before.  Carinthia  Jane's 
stride  is  almost  a  toddle  now. 

Is  any  one  really  very  sorry  that  Amelia 
Sedley  has  closed  her  tearful  eyes  and 
Diana  has  opened  her  clear  ones?  The 
women  who  used  to  be  escorted  from 
station  to  station  when  crossing  London 
on  their  travels  now  use  unknown  Central 
Africa  as  a  playground.  They  are  on 
terms  of  perfect  sportsmanship — ("I'll  kill 
you  if  you  don't  kill  me  first,  old  boy!") — 
with  hippopotami  and  tigers  and  wild 
boars,  and  all  other  beasts  who  are  worth 
hunting,  because  they  can  be  admirable 
hunters.  There  are  at  least  two  English 
women  who  have  traveled  absolutely 
alone  over  China,  and  the  reputation  of 
that  country  has  something  particularly 
daunting  about  it.  The  Celestial  is  a 
mysterious  and  an  uncanny  gentleman. 
His  ways  are  sleek.  He  is  gentle,  .silent, 
and  smooth  as  paraffin;  but  he  is  also 
careless  with  the  matches.  There  are  Eng- 
lish women  holding  strange  and  lonely 
posts  in  many  barbaric  places.  The  "Eng- 
lish miss,"  with  her  paraphernalia  of  teach- 
ing, her  blue  glasses  and  short  skirts 
and  every  prune  and  prism  still  intact,  is 
to  be  found  in  many  an  odd  comer,  quietly 
teaching  French  and  music  (and  a  lUtle 
German)  as  tho  she  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  her  examination-room. 

Mr.  Jones  also  counted  the  Jane  Austen 
women  among  the  vanishing  types.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Jones  never  leaves  London  or  he 
would  know  that  there  is  not  a  country' 
town  in  the  land  but  bristles  with  Jane 
Austen  women.  With  a  good  many  ex- 
ceptions one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  them 
go.  They  are  kindly,  but  small — deadly 
small. 

The  woman  of  the  future  is  not  of  this 
type.  She  is  far  too  busy  to  be  womanish, 
but  she  w'ill  never  grow  out  of  being  femi- 
nine. She  is  shedding  her  smallness.  Like 
the  genii  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  now  the 
cork  has  been  removed,  she  is  darkening 
the  whole  sky  like  a  pillar  of  smoke;  but 
presently  the  smoke  will  settle  into  a  "fig- 
ure of  gigantic  .size."  She  will  be  the  Mere- 
dith woman  softened  by  reality,  as  Galatea 
softened  into  life.  She  will  not  glide  about 
with  uplifted  finger  like  Agnes,  nor  drive 
tired  men  to  distraction  with  her  prattle 
like  Dora,  nor  weep  eternally  when  George  is 
unkind  like  Amelia.  No,  when  she  feels 
hysterical  she  will  go  and  .sit  on  a  Himalaya 
till  she  is  cooler,  and  when  her  husband 
annoys  her  out  of  her  usual  placidity, 
sticking  u  few  pigs  in  Texas  or  India  will 
.soon  put  her  straight.     And  with  it  all, 
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"Show  Me" 

A  prospective  customer  writes:  "Your  ad- 
vertisements read  well  and  seem  to  ring  true — 
but  '  show  me '  how  you  can  sell  cigars  by  the 
hundred  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices." 
All  right,  I  will  try  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place  I  manufacture  every  cigar 
that  I  sell  and  I  manufacture  in  a  large  way, 
which  enables  me  to  buy  tobacco  in  quantities 
and  at  the  most  favorable  prices.  Consequently, 
I  produce  my  cigars  as  cheaply  as  other  large 
manufacturers. 

Next,  in  every  commodity  that  men  buy,  no 

matter  what,  let  it  be  a  locomotive  or  a  paper  of 

pins,  the  cost  of  merchandising  the  article  plus 

the  cost  of  manufacture  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Think  that  over. 

In  the  cigar  business  the  merchandising  cost 
is  necessarily  large — salesmen  or  commission 
houses  selling  to  jobbers  or  wholesalers.  Their 
salesmen  in  turn  selling  to  retailers.  And  the 
retailers  must  have  a  very  large  profit.  Their 
store  rents  are  high;  clerks'  sal- 
aries, light,  heat  and  even  the 
matches  and  premiums  they  give 
away — all  cost  and  cost  a  good 
deal.  And,  of  course,  these  have 
to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
cigars — someone  pays  for  them. 
And  no  one  is  selling  cigars  or 
anything  else  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

My  way  is  to  make  my  cigars 
sell  themselves.  An  examination 
of  my  books  will  bear  out  the  fol- 
lowing: Ninety  per  cent,  of  my 
cigars  are  sold  on  repeat  orders, 
these  orders  cost  me  nothing; 
they  cost  my  customer  the  price 
of  a  postage  stamp.  My  adver- 
tising does  not  cost  more  than  a 
salesman's  commissions.  A  most 
prolific  source  of  new  business 
is  a  new  customer  recommended 
by  an  old  one. 

Now,  of  course,  I  can  sell  at 
wholesale  prices  while  men  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers 
keep  sending  me  orders,  and  that 
is  just  what  they  are  doing. 

I  can  sell  cigars  at  wholesale 
prices  because  I  have  practically 
eliminated  selling  expense.  And 
to  induce  my  customers  to  order 
I  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
saving.  I  couldn't  succeed  un- 
less I  did  sell  at  wholesale  prices. 

And  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  I  make  this 
statement — that  from  no  other 
source  are  smokers  securing 
cigars  at  so  near  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  tobacco.  Filler  long,  clean, 
clear  Havana  tobacco,  grown 
in  Cuba  and  nothing  else — no 
shorts  or  cuttings,  no  doctoring, 
drugging  or  flavoring.  Wrappers, 
the  finest  of  Sumatra,  genuine 
Sumatra  grown  in  Sumatra. 

The  cigars  are  strictly  hand- 
made by  skilled  workmen,  in   a 
clean,  sanitary  factory.     And  every  process  of 
manufacturing  is  done  here. 

My  offer : 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigturs  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  my  expense,  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.S0,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business  card  or 
send  personal  references,  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  medium  or  dark  cigar. 

MY  BOOK  FREE— it  tells  a  lot  of  things 
about  tobacco,  cigars  and  smoking  in  general 
that  every  man  should  know.     Write  for  it. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS  PiLSiT^'^Vr 


mff^m 


m3i 


fiM^. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 
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Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

84  William  St.,  New  York 

Offices  in    all  important   cities 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 
Capital         .  .  .         $500,000. 

Surplus  and  Reserve  to  Policyholders 

over       ....       $1,200,000 

Pill  out  and  return  the  coupon  or  send  postal 

Please  send  me  the  booklet  "  How  to 
Insure  Your  Income"  per  advertise- 
ment in  the  Literary  Digest. 

Name  „.. 

Street  _ 

Tcwn  and  State 


S"No  one  who  smokes 
URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  m'ldne.^s;  prevents 
biting.  Ill  the  blending,  seven  different 
tobaccos  are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia" 
is  in  a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in 
flavor — so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealer's, 
SEND  10  CENTS  (or  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SUItBRUG  COMPANY 

81  Dey  Street  New  York. 


I  she  will   wear  her  frills   as   well   as  ever. 
,  Why  should  not  a  woman  know  how  to  be 
j  a  pal  as  well  as  how  to  do  her  hair?     Bless- 
ings on  the  woman  of  the  future;    she  is 
going  to  be  perfectly  delightful. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Useful  Charity. — "She  is  very  liberal  in 
her  charities,"  said  one  woman. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other;  "liberal, 
but  not  always  practical.  For  instance,  she 
wanted  to  send  alarm-clocks  to  Africa  to  aid 
sufferers  from  the  sleeping-sickness." — 
Washington  Star. 


One  Remedy. — "My  wiie  is  getting 
awfully  strenuous,"  remarked  Whiffles. 
"Yesterday  she  broke  a  plate  over  my 
head.     What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"Well,"  replied  Sniffles,  "you  might  buy 
cast-iron  plates." — Judy. 


No  Knockouts. — "There  has  been  another 
battle."  "So  I  see."  "Are  these  South- 
American  revolutions  verj^  dreadful?" 
"Not  so  very.  Most  of  the  victories  are 
awarded  on  points." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Those  Most  Unkindest  Cuts. — "  Instead  of 
boycotting  beef  why  don't  you  accustom 
yourself  to  eating  the  cheaper  cuts?" 

"There  are  no  cheaper  cuts.  There  are 
only  the  expensive,  the  more  expensive, 
and  the  unattainable." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Masculine  Tact. — "He's  always  getting 
himself  in  Avrong." 

"What's  he  done  now?" 

"Told  that  young  mother,  when  she 
showed  him  her  baby,  that  his  sister  had 
had  three  iust  like  it." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Other  Fish  in  the  Sea. — A  teacher  in  one 
of  our  elementary  schools  had  noticed  a 
striking  platonic  friendship  that  existed 
between  Tommy  and  little  Mary,  two  of  her 
pupils. 

Tommy  was  a  bright  enough  youngster, 
but  he  wasn't  disposed  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  much  energy,  and  his  teacher 
saw  that  unless  he  stirred  himself  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  wouldn't  be  promoted. 

"You  must  study  harder,"  she  told  him, 
"or  else  you  won't  pass.  How  would  you 
like  to  stay  back  in  this  class  another  year 
and  have  little  Mary  go  ahead  of  you?" 

"Aw,"  said  Tommy,  "I  guess  there'll  be 
other  little  Marys." — Tit-Bits. 


Lucky  Eagle. — "The  American  eagle," 
said  the  orator,  "knows  no  fear." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Sirius  Barker,  "the 
American  eagle  is  mighty  lucky.  Any  bird 
that  isn't  good  enough  to  eat  has  a  right  to 
congratulate  itself  these  days." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


The  Procession. — Cook — "I'll  be  lavin' 
yez,  mum." 

Mistress — "Very  well,  Bridget.  Keep 
to  the  right.  Incoming  cooks  keep  to  the 
left." — Harper's  Bazar. 


She  Meant  Virago. — "I  never  dare  to 
look  down  when  I'm  standing  on  a  high 
place,"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling.  "It  always 
gives  me  an  attack  of  verdigris." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Are  You  Interested  in  a  Home? 

If  so,  let  us  present  you  with  a  copy  of 

"18  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES" 


Giving  exteriors  and  floor  plans  of  18  Craftsman  houses 
costing  to  build  from  *3,500  to  S9.0C0  ;  also 

"  THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE." 

an  interesting  32  page  booklet. 

These  books  are  both  beautifully  printed  in  sepia 
double-tone  ink  on  tinted  paper,  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  to  interest  you  in  the  Craftsman 
Idea  in  general,  and  our  Special  Offer  in  particular. 

The  Craftsman  Idea  means  better  homes  at  a  lower 
cost.  Craftsman  houses  are  homes  in  which  monev 
usually  spent  for  nselehs  partitions  and  ornaments  has 
been  applied  to  more  substantial  construction,  hard- 
wood interiors,  built-in  features  and  other  things  that 
make  for  more  permanent  satisfaction. 

Such  homes  are  the  reward  of  intelligent  thinking  on 
the  subject.  Most  people  are  willing  to  do  the  thinking, 
but  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  This  is  made  simple 
by  reading  THE  CKAITSMAN  Magazine  and  "CRAFTS- 
MAN HOMES." 

To  introduce  them  to  a  wider  public,  we  are  making 
the  following  Limited  Special  Offer: 


Both  for 
$3.75 


The  Craftsman,  for  a  year,  $3 
"Craftsmeui  Homes,"      -      $2 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY.   THE  CRAFTSMAN 
Room  101,  41  West  34th  St.  New  York 


IMMORTAL   BOOKS 

■*  Bound  in  Paper  Covers,  at  a  fraction  of 
their  original  cost.  Demosthenes'  Ora- 
tions, 40  cts. ;  Carlyle's  Essays,  20  cts. ;  Car- 
lyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  25  cts. ;  Macaulay's 
Essays,  15  cts. ;  Ruskin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust. 
15  cts.;  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  20 
cts. ;  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  50  cts. ;  Spur- 
geon's  John  Plowman's  Talk,  12  cts. ;  D'lsra- 
eli's  Calamities  of  Authors,  20  cts.;  Arnold's 
Light  of  Asia,  25  cts.;  Etc.,  Etc. 
FUNK  4  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Poblishers,  NEW  YORK 


Holstein  Cow's  Milk 
The  Logical  Infant  Food 

By  the  liberal  use  of  Holstein  Cow's  Milk  in 
bottle  feeding:,  physicians  have  been  able  to  greatly 
check  the  prevailing  infant  death  rate  in  this  country, 
because  this  milk  guarantees  to  the  consumer  perfect 
digestion  and  abundant  vitality — the  best  safeguards 
against  disease. 

Holstein  Cow's  ]\Iilk  is  the  logical  milk  for  the 
bottle-fed  baby  in  every  way.  It  not  only  contains 
the  tremendous  Holstein  vitality  so  beneficial  to  the 
consumer,  but  is  very  similar  to  human  milk  in  fat, 
proteids,  and  sugar,  and  hence  is  most  easily  digested. 
It  comes  clean  from  healthy  cows  too.  ConsuTt  your 
physician  as  to  its  modification,  but  be  sure  and  use 
Holstein  Cow's  Milk. 

It's  free  use,  too,  will  make  the  adult  hale  and 
hearty  as  well  as  the  infant.  It  should  play  an  im- 
portant part  at  the  family  table. 

If  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  address  as  well  as  your  own,  and  we  will 
lielp  you  to  procure  this  milk  in  your  own  town.  Send 
for  our  booklet^  the  Story  of  Holstein  Milk.  It  is 
interesting  and  informative. 


Holstein -Friesian  Association 

3  L  American  BIdg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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Alarming! — Alarmed     Motorist 
collision) — "Are  you  hurt?" 

Butcher's      Bov — "Where's     my 
neys  ? " — Pu  nch. 


(after 


kid- 


Reformation. — "You  used  to  be  an  awful 
spendthrift."  "Yep.  But  I  aint  any 
longer."  "Ah!  Reformed?"  "No — I 
spent  it  all." — Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Happy  Medium. — "Father,"  said 
little  RoUo,  "what  is  a  happy  medium?" 
"  I  suppose,  my  son,  that  it  is  one  who  can 
earn  several  hundred  dollars  a  day  by 
making  tables  and  chairs  move  around  the 
room." — Washington  Star. 


The  Pity  of  It. — The  blighting  of  love's 
young  dream.  Pathetic  advertisement  in 
an  Auckland  paper: — "Wanted  to  sell, 
engagement  ring  (five  rubies) ,  almost  new. ' ' 
— New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 


Especially  in  the  Subway. — "There  ain't 
but  one  trouble  with  this  here  city  air," 
said  Uncle  Rufe,  sniffing  the  atmosphere 
speculatively;  "it  do  need  ventilatin'." — 
Holland's  Magazine. 


All  that's  Necessary — "I  suppose  you 
must  find  it  hard  to  please  all  your  constit- 
uents all  the  time,  don't  you?"  asked  the 
beautiful  widow  of  the  popular  M.P. 

"Oh,  it's  impossible  to  do  that,"  replied 
the  statesman;  "and,  besides,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  do  so  if  one  could.  All  that's 
necessary  is  to  think  of  some  way  to  please 
them  just  before  it  is  necessary  to  get 
elected  again." — Tit-Bits. 


Inveterate. — He — ' '  Are  you  unmarried  ? ' ' 
She — "Oh,    yes!  lots   of  times."— Town 
Topics. 


From     the     Depths 

say  that   when   you   are 


Knicker — "They 
sinking   you   re- 
member everything." 

BocKER — "Nonsense;  it's  when  you 
can't  keep  your  head  above  water  that  you 
forget  your  creditors." ^Brooklyn  Life. 


No  Precedent. — "Why  should  my  client 
be  convicted  of  murder?"  demanded 
counsel  for  the  accused.  "No  other  man 
has  ever  been  convicted  in  this  jurisdiction 
on  such  a  charge." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  admitted  that 
it  hadn't  occurred  to  him  in  that  light,  and 
the  prisoner  was  accordingly  discharged. — 
Central  Law  Journal. 


Enough. — Mrs.  Gramercy — "What  is 
your  opinion  about  the  right  of  women  to 
vote?" 

Mrs.  Park — "It's  enough  for  me  to 
know,  my  dear,  that  it  is  fashionable." — 
Judge. 


Pretty  Personal. — In  one  of  the  large 
cities  a  street-car  collided  with  a  milk-cart 
and  sent  can  after  can  of  milk  splashing 
into  the  street.  Soon  a  large  crowd  gath- 
ered. A  very  short  man  coming  up  had  to 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  see  past  a  stout  woman 
in  front  of  him. 

"Goodness!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  an 
awful  waste!" 

The  stout  woman  turned  round  and 
glared  at  the  little  man  and  said,  sternly: 
"Mind  your  own  business!" — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Razor  Edge  After  Shaving 


A  FTER   you  have 

f-\  shaved  one  time 
^  -^  with  a  razor 
this  is  what  the  edge 
looks  like  under  the 
microscope.  By  expert 
stropping  you  can  bend 
these  bent  teeth  back 
into  line  and  thereby 
restore  the  edge  to 
sharpness  agam.  But 
without  stropping, 

these  bent  teeth  pull, 
tear  and  scrape  when 
you  try  to  shave. 

Do  you  not  now  see 
the  impossibiJity  of  a 
no-stropping  razor,  and 
the  necessity  of  expert 
stropping? 

And  do  you  know 
that  the  only  razor 
which  anybody  can 
strop  as  expertly  as 
the  head  barber  is 
the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor. 

Try  It  Free 

(Dealers   Read  This,  Too) 

Don't  be  over-modest 
about  asl<ing  the  dealer 
to  sell  you  an  Auto- 
Strop  Safety  Razor  on 
30     days'     free     trial. 


You're  not  asking  him  a  favor.  You're 
doing  him  a  favor.  You're  giving  him 
a  chance  to  sell  you  a  razor.  You  can 
take  it  back  if  you  want  to — but  you 
won't  want  to.  However,  should  you 
want  to,  don't  hesitate  to,  as  the  deal- 
er loses  absolutely  nothing.  We  take 
back  any  returned  razors. 

One  blade  often  lasts  six  months  to 
a  year.  $5.00  invested  in  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  is  your  total  shaving 
expense  for  years.  You  get  a  heavily 
silver-plated,  self-stropping  razor,  12 
fine  blades,  and  horsehide  strop  in 
small,  handsome  leather  case.  Price 
$5.00. 

Will  you  get  an  AutoStrop  Safety 


Quidffiieindu 
CCit! 


Razor  on  trial  today — 
now — while  you  have  it 
in  mind?  Putting  it 
off  won't  get  it  done. 

"  The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  " 

is  a  book  that  will 
amuse  you.  If  your 
lips  are  cracked,  don't 
send  for  it.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  find  in 
it  such  a  mine  of  un- 
known information  on 
a  subject  we  are  all 
supposed  to  know 
about — the  subject  of 
shaving  and  razors. 

It  will  actually  teach 
you  to  give  yourself 
a  shave  that's  as  good 
as  the  head  barber's — a 
shave  you  can  hardly 
feel. 

This  book  ought  not 
to  be  free,  but  it  is. 
Shuffle  off  the  "tug  of 
inertia."  Quick!  Get 
your  pen  and  post  card 
and  tell  us  to  send  it. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Company,  346 
Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  61  New  Oxford 
.Street.  London ;  14  St. 
Helen  Street,  Montreal. 


Far  Quicker,  Handier  than  a  No-Stropping  Razor 


Strops,   Shaves,    Cleans 
without  detaching  Blade 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1910  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fow  s  true  to  life.  It  tells 
all  aboat  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care, 
diseases  and  remedies.  All  about  Ineubators, 
their  prices,  and  their  operation.  All  about 
poultry  houses  rind  how  to  build  them.  It's  an 
enc\clopedi;i  of  ohici  rndom.  You  need  it. 
Only  ISc.C.C.  SIKIKMAKKK,  lloi  691,  Krecport,!!! 


INCUBATOR 


SAVES  Yi  COST  OF  HATCH 

Only  up-to-date  incubator  made — 12 

superior  points.    A  moneymaker.    A 

money  saver.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

"the  RAYO  incubator  CO.,  Oak  St.,  Blair,  Neb. 


!^?.K^AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for* 1. 01).    6  Peare  for  $1  00. 
6  Plums  ic,T^\  (K).    8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 
12  Peaches  for  $1.00.    Trees  guaranteed. 
AVrlte  at  onceforlllnetrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  Ust. ALLICN  L.  •yvOOD,  BocheBter.N.  Y. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  ^l-l-i5.-i': 

and  SOUABS  I'^'^y'-'^L.igr  book  tells  how: 

^^  tE^*^"^^*  Describes  World's  largest  pure- 
It  <1  I'f.iiliry  trirtn;  givos  preal  mass  of  poultry 
information  T,"we9t  prices  on  fowls.  OEIfs,  incnhators, 
brooders.   Mailed  4c.    K  FOY,  Box  go,  l>es  lloioeft,  la« 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  tne  wliole  truth 
about  selfand  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sorrces. 

Sexology 

6y  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  m  one  volume : 

Knowledge  ii  Young   Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  F.ilher  should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hi»  So* 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Huebnnd  Should  Havt. 

Knowledge  a  Young  \^*on1Bn  Should  HaTe. 

Knowle.lge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Hflr  Daughtar. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Vife  Should  Have. 

Alt  In  one  Tolnme.    Illustrated.    $3.00,  poitpsld. 

Write  for  "Other    People's   Opinions  "  nnd  Tiible  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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14  Ibk.   Mackerel 
$3.00 


WE  PREPAY 
EXPRESS  EAST 
OF     KANSAS 


Eat  OCEAN'S  Choicest  Fish 

Direct  from  the  Wharf 


Buy 


10  large,  fat,  juicy,  tender,  white-ineated, 
salt  mackerel  for  $3.00,  express  prepaid  to 
your  door.  They  come  fourteen  pounds  or  more 
in  a  tub  (see  picture  below),  nvith  heads,  tails,  and 
all  nvaste  remoued,  fully  prepared  for  cooking. 
Each  fish  weighs  nearly  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
and  is  sufficient  for  four  people. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  buy  more  choice 
fish,  for  we  select  only  the  finest  specimens  from 
the  catches  of  the  entire  Gloucester  fleet.  You 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  at  our  expense  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  your 
$3.00  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

We  prefer  cash  with  the  order,  but  with  proper 
references  we  are  pleased  to  send  on  approval,  so 
that  you  may  thoroughly  examine  your  goods  be- 
fore paying  for  them.     As  to  our  standing,   we  re- 


any    national    bank,    or    to    Dun    or 


fer    you    to 
Bradstreet. 

Remember,  we  do  not  sell  through  dealers,  so  order  direct , 
sending  your  money  or  references ,  and  we  will  ship  immediately, 
express  prepaid,  to  your  door.  Order  turw  or  send  for 
descriptive  price  list  of  many  other  kinds  of  choice  fish. 


FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY 

63  CENTRAL  WHARF     -     GLOUCESTER     -     MASSACHUSEHS 


Whether  you  simply  grow  flowers  in  the 
house,  or  have  an  ambitious  garden,  you 
can  find  the  exact  information  you  need  in 
Dreer's  Garden  Book. 

256  large  pages.  8  color  and  duotone 
plates.  1000  other  illustrations.  Over  500 
cultural  notes. 

How  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds — 1200 
varieties  listed.  How  to  raise  choice  ve- 
getables— 600  varieties  given.  And  2000 
kinds  of  plants  described  and  priced,  be- 
sides hardy  shrubs,  climbing  plants,  small 
fruits,  water  lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this 
publication 


Giant  Yellow  Tulip,  or  Bnih  California  Poppy. 

Tulip-like  flowers,  of  clear  Imtter-cup  \ellow, 
held  on  long  stems  above  the  graceful  blue-green 
feathery  foliage,  in  flower  all  season  from  seed 
sownin'May.  Splendid  for  cutting.  10  cts.  per  pkt. 
"Garden  Book"  free  with  each  order 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Cbcitnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  hook  tells 
how  to  select  the 
home  R  e  f  r  i  g  - 
erator,  bow  to 
know  the  poor 
from  the  good, 
how  to  keep  down 
ice  bills,  bow  to 
keep  a  Refrigera- 
tor sanitary  and 
sweet  —  lots  of 
things  you  sboold 
know  before  buy- 
ing ANT  Refrig- 
erator. 

It  also  tells  all  about 
the  "Monroe,"  tlie 
Refrigerator      with 

inner  walls  made  in  -j_  .,.„,.,„■,         j      ^    ..     ^  »  , 

one  piece  of  solid,  W  DIRECT    and    at   Faetory  Price.. 

unbreakable,  White    *'«''  »■■  monthly  payments. 

Porcelain  Ware  an  inch  thick  and  highly  glazed  with  every  corner 
rounded.  No  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  The  "  IHonroe  "  is  as 
easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  IxiwI. 


5^l)«Moiiroe* 


Most  other  Refrigerators  liave  cracks  and  corners  wliich  cannot 
be  cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  breed  countless 
germs.  These  germs  get  into  your  food  and  make  it  poison,  and 
the  family  suffers — from  no  traceable  cause. 

Tlic  "  Monroe  *'  can  be  sterilized  and  made  germlessly  clean  in 
an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot 
water.  It's  like  "  washing  dishes."  for  the  "  Monroe  "  is  really  a 
thick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  among  children  in  the  summer  months 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Monroe  Refrigerator  was  used  in 
every  home  where  there  are  little  folks. 

The  "  Monroe  "  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  oc- 
cupied by  people  who  CARE — and  is  found  to-day  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  and  best  Hospitals  use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  the 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  book  and  know  all  about  Home 
Refrigeration,  you  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  important 
jt  is  to  select  carefully.     Pl'^ase  write  for  book  to-day. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.      SUtion  8       Cincimuti,  0. 


Expurgated. — Embarrassed  Preacher 
(reading  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah,  and 
making  the  best  of  the  seventeenth  verse) — 
"And  the  Lord  prepared  a  great  fish  to 
swallow  up  Jonah;    and  Jonah  was  in  the 

— er — a — and  Jonah    was    in   the — er 

And  the  Lord  prepared  a  great  fish  to 
swallow  up  Jonah;  and  Jonah  was  in  the 
society  of  the  fish  three  days  and  three 
nights." — Life. 


The  Scapegoat. — Teacher — "I  shall  not 
keep  you  after  school,  Johnnie.  You  may 
go  home  now." 

Johnnie — "I  don't  want  ter  go  home. 
There's  a  baby  just  come  to  our  house." 

Teacher — "You  ought  to  be  glad, 
Johnnie.     A  dear  little  baby " 

Johnnie  (vehemently) — "I  ain't  glad: 
Pa'll  blame  me — he  blames  me  for  every- 
thing. ' ' — Lippincott' s   Magazine. 


The  Ultimate  Consumer. — "Civilization," 
remarked  the  cannibal  king,  "promotes 
some  strange  iSeas."  "To  whom  do  you 
especially  refer?"  inquired  the  missionary. 
"Among  you  the  ultimate  consumer  is  re- 
garded with  sympathy.  Here  he  is  con- 
sidered very  lucky." — Washington  Star. 


A    Happy    Thought. — "Let's  go    to    the 
theater." 

"I've  nothing  to  wear." 

"Then    we'll    go    to    the 
pincoit's  Magazine. 


opera. 


-Lip- 


you 


We     Understand. — Doctor — "Do 
have  a  stuffed  feeling  after  eating?" 

Patient — "Do  I?  I  feel  Hke  a  Philadel- 
phia ballot-box." — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


The  Highest  Dignity. — There  joined  the 
police  force  of  London  a  young  Scotchman 
but  recently  arrived  from  his  native  land. 
Being  detailed  one  day  to  block  the  traffic 
on  a  certain  thoroughfare  where  members 
of  royalty  were  expected  to  pass,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  lady  hurrying  to  keep  an 
appointment  who  thrust  her  head  from  the 
carriage  window  to  remonstrate  with  him 
over  the  delay.  "I  canna  let  you  pass, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  man  of  the  baton. 
"But,  sir,  you  do  not  know  who  I  am. 
I  am  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister." 
"It  disna  mak'  na  difference,  ma'am," 
he  answered.  "I  couldna  let  you  pass  if 
you  were  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister."— Presbyterian  Standard. 


All.- 


'You    can't    fool    all    the 


Almost 

people." 

' '  No ;  but  you  must  admit  that  Dr.  Cook 
averaged  a  very  high  percentage." — Pitts- 
burg  Post. 


Back  on  Earth. — ' '  I  hear  your  son  is 
something  of  an  aviator,  Mrs.  Comeup." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  bit  that 
way,  but  he's  taken  the  pledge." — Balti- 
more American. 


A  Deterrent. — -"Medicine,"  said  a  little 
girl,  "is  something  that  makes  you  careful 
not  to  catch  cold  again." — Universalist 
Leader. 


Not  the  Same. — "What  do  you  call  your 
mule,    uncle?"     "You    mean    whut's    his 
name,    boss,    or   whut   Ah    calls    him?" — 
I  Houston  Post. 
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Getting  a  Raise. — A  year  ago  a  manu- 
facturer hired  a  boy.  For  months  there 
was  nothing  noticeable  about  the  boy 
except  that  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  the 
machine  he  was  running.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  manufacturer  looked  up  from  his  work 
to  see  the  boy  standing  beside  his  desk. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Want  me  pay  raised." 

"What  are  you  getting?" 

"T'ree  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  think  yovi  are 
worth?" 

"Four  dollars." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  an'  I've  been  t'inkin'  so  for 
t'ree  weeks,  but  I've  been  so  blamed  busy 
I  ain't  had  time  to  speak  to  you  about  it." 

The  boy  got  the  raise. — Success. 


The  Better  Half. — Lawyer — "Am  I  to 
understand  that  your  wife  left  your  bed  and 
board?" 

Uncle  Ephraim — "Not  'xactly,  boss. 
She  dun  tuk  mah  bed  an'  bo'd  along  wif 
her."— Puck. 


Heard  in  London.— "Is  Lady  Jane  in?" 
"Very  sorry,  sir,  but  mistress  is  in  prison 
this  afternoon." — Life. 


The  Powers  that  Talk. — Willie — "Pa, 
what  are  'Conversational  Powers'?" 

Pa — "Oh,  any  of  the  South  American 
Republics." — Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

January  29. — The  waters  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  are 
subsiding. 

Eight  persons  are  killed  and  thirty  injured  in  a 
railroad  wreck  at  Stoats  Nest,  England. 

Edouard  Rod,  the  novelist,  dies  at  Grasse,  France. 

January  31. — The  British  elections  are  finished,  the 
Liberals  having  274  members  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, to  273  Unionists. 

February  2. — A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Sweden, 
with  Mr.  Konow  as  premier. 

Sixty-eight  miners  are  killed  and  fifty  injured  in 
the  Palau  mine,  Las  Esperanzas,  Mexico. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  28. — The  President  announces  his  decision 
not  to  drop  the  suit  against  the  Union  and  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroads. 

In  the  House,  Representative  Burke,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, introduces  a  resolution  providing  a  curb 
on  amateur  wireless  operators  who  interfere 
with  Government  and  other  important  business. 

January  31. — The  House  passes  a  joint  resolution 
making  the  principal  of  Panama  bonds  payable 
in  gold  and  exempting  from  taxation  bonds 
authorized  by  the  Payne  Tariff. 

February  i. — A  resolution  for  an  investigation  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Payne. 

Senator  Thompson  of  North  Dakota  resigns  and  is 
succeeded  by  W.  E.  Purcell. 

February  2. — A  Senate  resolution  for  investigating 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  introduced  by  Senator 
Lodge. 

February  3. — It  is  announced  that  the  threatened 
tariff  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
has  been  averted  by  mutual  concessions. 

General 

January  20. — Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  dies  in  Philadelphia. 

Lloyd  C.  Griscom  is  chosen  to  succeed  Herbert 
Parsons  as  head  of  the  Republican  organization 
in  New  York  City. 

January  31. — Seventy-five  miners  are  killed  in  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  mine  at 
Primero,  Col. 

February  2. — Thirty-four  miners  are  killed  and 
fifteen  injured  by  an  explosion  in  the  Browder 
Coal  Mine,  Drakesboro,  Ky. 

The  General  Education  Board  awards  $450,000 
to  various  colleges. 


/^AN  YOU — with  the  turn  down  collars  you  are 
^^  now  wearing — tie  your  tie — every  time — with- 
out spoiling  the  immaculate,  fresh  laundered  appear- 
ance of  the  linen?  YOU  CANNOT— not  once  in 
five  times! 

And   you'll   never  be    able  to  until  you  begin 
wearing 


COLLARS 


The  collars  with  the — tie  and — time  and  temper  saving 
shield.     Slidewell  Collars  are  the  only  collars  with  the  little 

shield  over  the  back  button — the 
only  device  that  allows  the  tie  to 
slide  easily,  and  be  easily,  correctly 
tied  every  time. 

ALL  THE  BEST  STYLES  GOING— 

15c. ;  2  for  25c.        h  Canada,  20c. ;  3  for  50c. 

If  your  dealer  ha*  not  yet  put  Slidewella 
in  stock,  you  can  easily  get  them  from  u*. 
Send  your  size,  and  the  style  brand  of 
your  present  collars,  with  75c,  for  6 
corresponding  Slidewells  (in  Canada 
$1.00  for  6),  or  write  for  the  Slidewell 
style  book,  select  your  styl«,  and  send  the 
order  for  six. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  WALSH  &  CO., 
Canadian  Selling  Agents,  Toronto,  Can. 

Do  not  expect  the  Slidewell 

advantage      in     imitations 

of  Slidewell  Collars. 

Get  the  genuine — or 

be     disappointed* 


You'll  get  direct  from  the  makers  ex- 
press  paid  a  pair  of  the  most  healthful 
and  comfortable  shoes  you  ever  wore. 
Perfect    satisfaction    guaranteed    or 
money  refunded.        A  I  I  F"  M'S 


'USHION  , 
NFORT 


No.  200. 

Opera    I-ast 

Kid,    Kid    tip.    steel    ^'     ^J^^^   Z"*^ 

an  h  support,  cushion  Kublier      ^^    »*.■  m — ^    g^  ^9 
heels.    Wldtlu  A  to  £E,  $3.50. 

They  cornbine  the  best  elements  of  quality  and  style  with 
an  orij^inal  cold-proof  and  damp-proof  sole  construction 
that  conforms  to  every  curve  and  pressure  of  the  foot — oak 
outersole.  cushion  corl<  innersole,  resting;  on  a  bed  of  nntl- 
septic  felt ;  cushion  rubber  heels  to  prevent  jar  or  shocli  to 
nervous  system.  Need  no  brealiinn  in.  They  will  slinmlate 
you  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  best  exercise  that  exists— 
walkinfj. 

If  our  shoes  are  not  on  sale  in  your  vicinity,  order  direct 
from  us.  sendinij  your  size,  width  and  money  order  for  $3.50. 
Send  for  catalogne  showing  other  styles  at  $3.50  for  women 
and  at  J^.o-^  for  men. 

Blake,  Allen  Co.,  1  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Don't  be  one  who  bemoans  thenj  I  Get  the  facts. 
Talk  risht  out !  Quote  authorities  !  Take  an  intelligent, 
decided  stand  for  the  right!  Men  like  Kt.  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Morris  Hillquit, 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  Prince  Kropotkin,  John  Bums, 
MP.,  Upton  Sinclair,  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
scores  of  others — all  contributed  of  their  best  to  "The 
New  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform."  They  are  worth 
listening  to  !  Just  published.  Price,  cloth,  ^7. 50. 

ABUSES 

rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANV,  NF.W  YORK 
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Sound  Teeth — 
Odorless  Breath 

Readers  of  this  publication  are 
invited  to  write  us  (a  postal  will 
do)  for  Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  of 
Pebeco  Tooth  Piste,  the  denti- 
frice w^hich  prevents  decay  of 
the  teeth,  impure  breath,  soft 
gums  and  many  other  troubles 
of  the  oral  cavity  by  overcom- 
ing "acid  mouth" — that  is,  too 
much  Lactic  Acid.  This  acid, 
if  unchecked,  gradually  eats 
through  the  enamel,  and  decay 
and  its  attendant  troubles  surely 
follow.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  decay. 

P€B€CO 

TOOTH 
PASTE 

cleans,  polishes  and 
w^hitens  the  teeth; 
even  restoring  dis- 
colored teeth  to 
normal  whiteness. 
It  leaves  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant, 
"clean"  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

To  show  you  how 
Pebeco  overcomes 
"acid  mouth"a  pack- 
age of  Test  Papers 
is  sent  with  each 
trial  tube  with  full  directions  for 
performing  an  interesting  scien- 
tific experiment. 

Pebeco  origfinated  in  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tories of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  is  sold  everywhere  in  large  50c 
tubes.  Only  a  small  quantity  is  used  at  a 
time — it  is  very  economical. 

For  Trial  Tube  and  Test  Papers,  Address 

Lehn  &  Fink,  107  William  St.,  New  York 


O  U 


UiA 


WS: 


U/o 


IQ.H 


'«   W    ' 


Aeiual  Size 
Free  Trial  Tube 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


MODEU 


mcubafors 
and    Broode>-s 
Supplies  i  F^ein«di«s 


M.ke  the  btijnioe  ol  biggw  »nd  more  cfrtaui 
piofili  in  Pouhfy  Raumg.  Kc«p  your  hms  Lying 
ud  h«lcli  ballet  and  ittongw  eJiicU  wilh  MODEL 
INCUBATORS.    Lei  m  ie»  »«i  Why  uA  liew 


Practical  Poulti^ 
Book  FRE~ 


Ndc  chjplen  on  th«  oppomuutiet  m  the 
PoullTy  Butineat.  Whefc  lo  Lonte.  How  to 
Build  Cheap  Hotaei.  Foods.  How  to  Recognur      , 
and  Pievenl  DMajea.     Valuable  to  both  amateur 
and  breeder    De*cnbe»  the  special  features  ih 
Model  Ineubaton  and  Brooden  the  best  in  t 
fo»  producing  bigger  and  iliooger  chiclu- 

Model  Incubator  Camgany.  De2Lj)_Bufralo 


In  tills  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  St»nrtjird 
Dictionary  isconsulted  as  arbiter. 


/(((/Hirers  desiridfl  prompt  ansu'ers  'mill  be  ac- 
cmninixiated  on  prepai/ino  poittaye. 

"F.  G.,"  Stratton,  Neb. — "Please  give  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  verbs  'fetch'  and  'bring,' 
and  the  correct  use  of  each." 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  the  principal 
point  of  difference  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  their  definitions:  "Fetch:  to  go  after  and 
bring." — "Bring:  to  cause  to  come."  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  words  are  synonymous  and  may 
be  used  interchangeably,  but  when  a  distinction  does 
exist  it  is  in  the  fact  that  "  fetching  "  conveys  the  idea 
of  going  after  and  bringing  the  desired  object  or  thing. 
The  following  sentences  illustrate  this  point:  "I 
shall  bring  the  book  to  you  to-morrow."  "He  went 
to  fetch  some  water  from  the  spring." 

"R.  K.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Can  you  give  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  aprosexial  " 

This  is  a  pathological  term  derived  from  the,  Greek 
aprosexia,  meaning  "want  of  attention."  It  refers 
to  a  lack  of  power  to  concentrate  the  mind,  the  in- 
ability to  retain  instruction,  or  the  like,  and  is  a 
mental  con.'.ition.  The  term  is  defined  on  p.  2107, 
col.  1,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

"  Penna." — (r)  "  To  express  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, such  as  'Two  times  four  is  (are)  eight,'  should 
the  verb  be  singular  or  plural? 

(2)  Is  there  any  authority  for  the  word  'through' 
in  the  following  construction:  'I  am  through  with 
my  problems'?" 

(i)  This  is  a  question  concerning  which  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
plained in  seven  or  eight  different  ways.  There  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  contained  in  Goold 
Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  pp. 
587-590,  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  various  gram- 
marians. The  sentence  might  be  considered  elliptical, 
such  as,  "  (The  sum  of)  two  times  four  is  eight,"  ancj 
this  would  also  apply  to  the  processes  of  division  or 
substraction;  as,  "(The  result  of)  twelve  divided  by 
two  is  six."  In  an  abstract  proposition  or.statement 
the  use  of  the  singular  is  undoubtedly  correct;  for 
four  is  two  added  to  two;  but  when  two  specific 
things  are  added  to  two  others,  the  verb  must  be  in 
the  plural.  Two  men  and  two  are  undoubtedly  four 
men. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  word  "  through"  in  this  connec- 
tion, meaning  "at  an  end,"  is  colloquial.  A  prefer- 
able construction  of  the  sentence  would  be :  "I  have 
finished  my  problems." 

"R.  A.  T.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Please  state  if 
the  following  sentences  are  correct: 

(i)   'If  two  men  is  meant  it  is  incorrect.' 

(2)  'I  did  it  previously  to  his  arrival." 

(3)  'Do  not  talk  so  loud.'" 

(i)  If  your  reference  in  this  sentence  is  to  the 
"two  men,"  the  verb  should  agree  with  its  subject 
"men"  in  the  plural  number.  But  if  reference  is 
made  merely  to  a  statement,  this  should  appear  in 
quotation-marks,  and  the  sentence  would  then  read 
as  follows:  "If  'two  men'  is  meant,  it  is  incorrect." 
It  is  more  satisfactory  if  the  full  context  is  given  in 
instances  of  this  kind. 

(2)  The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2372,  col.  3, 
states  as  follows  in  regard  to  "previous":  "Used  as 
an  adverb  for  previously  without  grammatical  war- 
rant, tho  occasionally  by  good  writers.  Not  'pre- 
vious to,'  but  'previously  to.'  When  the  use  is 
adjectival,  the  proper  word  is  previous  (for  instance, 
"It  was  previous  to  that  date");  when  adverbial, 
previously.  However,  there  is  really  no  occasion  to 
use  this  word  as  an  adverb  while  we  have  the  better 
word  before." 

(3)  The  word  "  loud"  can  be  used  both  as  an  adverb 
and  an  as  adj active.  The  adverbial  derivative 
"loudly"  is  also  correct,  hence  either  form  could  be 
used  in  the  sentence  which  you  cite. 


After  the  Quarrel. — "Ah,  and  now  I  sup- 
pose you  will  go  home  to  your  mother." 

"I  will  not.  I'll  get  mother  to  come 
here." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


\X7E  want  every  man  -who 

""    knows  and  appreciates 

a  GOOD   cigar  to  try   100 

"BABY  GRANDS"  at  $3.75. 

They  are  rich,  mild  and  mellow — fragrant,  splen- 
didly made  and  dpliciously  blended  Havana  cigars, 
of  which  you  will  never  tire.  Thousands  of  expe- 
rienced smokers — (jo:?  of  the  men  who  have  tried  our 
Saby  Grand,— have  made  it  their  permanent  smoke. 

100  Cigars  Equally  as  Good  Would  Cost 


You    $8.00    If   Bought    Over  The  Retail 
Cigar  Store  Counter.     Our  Price  For  100 


Is  But  $3.75. 


This  low  price  is  the  result  of  our  FACTORY- 
TO-SMOKER  selling  plan.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world  selling  fine  cigars  BY- 
MAIL-FROM-FACTORY- TO- SMOKER -DI- 
RECT and  thus  eliminating  the  profits  and  ex- 
penses of  salesmen,  jobbers  and  retail  dealers. 

You  buy  our  cigars  at  strictly  wholesale  price 
on  a  plan  which  guarantees  satisfaction  and  brings 
them  to  you — live  and  fresh— with  all  the  delightful 
fragrance  and  delicious  flavor  of  the  finest  tcJbacco 
rolled  by  hand  into  cigars  that  are  masterpieces. 

rKbb  IKIAL  UrrtK:  quest  on  your 

BUSINESS  LETTER-HEAD  OR  ON  THAT  OF  THE  COM- 
PANY WITH  WHICH  YOU  ARE  CONNECTED  AND  WE 
WILL  SEND  YOU— ON  TRIAL— 100  BABY  GRANDS,  DE- 
LIVERY PREPAID.  SMOKE  FIVE  OR  SIX  OF  THEM  AND 
IF  THEY  PLEASE  YOU  SEND  US  WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  A 
CHECK,  POST  OFFICE  OR  EXPRESS  IVONEY  ORDER  FOR 
$3.75.  IF,  FOR  ANY  REASON,  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  CARE 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  SHIPMENT  A  PURCHASE,  RETURN 
THE  RCr.:/.INDER  OF  THE  CIGARS  TO  US  WITHIN 
TEN  DAYS  AFTER  THEIR  RECEIPT  EXPRESS  COLLECT. 
THERE  WILL  BE  NO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  THE  FIVE 
OR  SIX  CIGARS  USED  IN  TESTING. 

Could  7re  afTnrd  to  malce  this  offer  if  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  cigarsvoulil  nut  stand  the  testf 

If  you  are  a  judge  of  good  cigars  accept  this  free 
trial  offer.  We  don't  want  the  custom  of  a  man 
who  buys  smokes — you  never  find  him  smoking  a 
GOOD  cigar  and  not  even  the  same  brand  twice  in 
succession.  We  want  the  connoisseur — the  man 
difficult  to  please— because  when  he  is  satisfied  he 
will  corfie  back  for  a  further  supply  at  regular  i:.tervals. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  OLD-FASHIONED  CLEAR  HAVANAS 
WRITE  FOR  THE  CIGARS  TO-DAY 

^^damaGbanlactOi 


EH1I876 
101  J  Lenox  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  ino?t  up-to-date  and  complete  light- 
ing 6y?teni  on  the  market.        Beaiilifu  1 1 
fi.itures  for  the  home.   Attractive  high  [ 
candle  power  inverted  arcs  for  Bt*)res, 
halls,     etc.  Uest     proposition     for  I 

hu'^tling     agents         \\'rit<*    tndiiy     for  ] 
terms   and    ten  ilory.        Cat.ilog    free.  | 

StJPKKIOR  MFG.   CO. 

276  Second  St,,       Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


ivi.y^i^'Hiinfflni 


The  Scholl  TRI-SPRINC  Arch  Support  is  guaranteed  fo  relieve 
all  foot  ailments,  as   Hat    foot,    weak    ankles,    rheumatism, 
pains  in  limbs  and  back.     Suppons  the  arch  of  the  foot 
eliminates  muscular  and  nervous  stram      Made  of  German 
Silver,  patented'*"Tn-Spnng"and  leather  top.  for  men  and 
women.   Ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  Schoirs'Tn-Spnne" 
Arch   Supports   or    wriie   for    free  booklet 
ScboU  Mfg.  Co.,  96  IVIarket  Street 
Chicago.    iHinoift. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  aavertjsers. 
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WEST  INDIES 

During  the  LENTEN 
period  a  special 

EASTER 
CRUISE 

has  been  arranged  by  the 

HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN  LINE 

leaving  NEW  YORK 
MARCH  24th,  on  twin 
screw  steamship 

MOLTKE 

(12,500  Tons) 

16  Days  ^^$85  Up 

Itinerary  includes: 

Bermuda,  St.  Thomas 
San  Juan  and  Havana 

Also  a  regular  weekly  service  maintained 
by  the  superb  PRINZ  steamers  of  the 
ATLAS  SERVICE  to  JAMAICA  and  the 
CARIBBEAN,  24  and  25-day  cruises  cost 
$135  and  $140. 

Write  for  Travel  Books  FREE. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway  New  York 

Su  FruoKo      Boiton      Philadelphia      Chicago      St.  Loidt 


toNDON-pAmS-I^REMENv: 

P~-T-^'    Express  Stejuners  -TUESDAYS 
I      —  Twin  Screw  Steamers -THURSDAYS 

•NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 


Twin  Screw  Express  .Steamers-SATURDAYS 
fa- GIBRALTAR.  NAPLES  and  GENOA 

Independent  Around  the  World  Tours. 

Travelers"  Checks    Good  All  Over  the  World. 

Write  for  Literature  Dcpt.    O 

OELRICHS  &  CO..  GenAgts. 

5  Broadway,    New  York 


WHAT  DID 
JEFFERSON 
SAY? 


Pretty  hard  to  tell  nowadays  unless  you 
have  some  authoritative,  handy  guide  to 
his  utterances.  "The  Jeffersonian  Cyclo- 
pedia "  is  the  most  useful  and  authentic 
work.  It  not  only  tells  what  he  said,  but 
why,  when  and  where,  all  arranged  in  a 
time-saving  way.     Let  us  tell   you   about 

this  important  work 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York  and  London. 


Make  Money 
Enjoy  Life 

flYou    can     realize  $500  to  $1000 
per   acre    per    year    from     apples, 
pears  and  peaches  ;  $300   to   $500 
per   acre    from    berries    or    grapes. 
Gratifying  returns  from  vegetables, 
grains  and  alfalfa,  also. 
^And  it  gives    you  out-door  life — 
contentment  —  health.        It  makes 
you  one  of  the  Nation's  Providers, 
with  a  demand  and  a  ready  market 
for  all  you  can  supply. 
flThe  irrigated   lands  in  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington,  reached  by 
the     Northern    Pacific,    offer    the 
most  profitable  farming  and  fruit- 
growing opportunities  to  be  fotmd 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
^Non-irrigated   and  "dry-farming" 
land  available  at  much  lower 
prices,    afford    great    returns 
from  grain,  grasses,  alfalfa 
and  forage  crops. 


In  The  Land  o£ 
Fortune 

flCattle  raising  and  dairying  are 
exceedingly  profitable  pursuits.  A 
certain  man  raising  chickens  on  five 
acres  averages  $2,300  per  year. 

^The  prize  winning  fruits  nowadajra 
almost  invariably  come  from  orchards 
in  the  Northwest.  A  man  gave  his  family 
a  vacation  in  Southern  California  on  the 
season's  proceeds  from  11  peach  trees! 

^The  climate  and  the  soil  are  great 
factors  in  the  popularity  of  this  country. 
People  are  constantly  buying  Northwest- 
ern lands. 

flThe  Northern  Pacific  extends  into  or 
through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon.  New  rich  territory  is  being 
opened  up  by  extensions  now   building. 

•IDon't  delay  —  clip  the  slip  and  send  it 
tonight  for  information  about  the  state 
that  interests  you. 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  Gen.  Immig.  Agt. 
ST.  PAUL 


A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen'l  PassV 
Agent.  ST.  PAUL] 


Address 


The  Most  Inviting  Cruises 


of  the  Season 


are 


AGWI 


The  American 

those   to    ■*  *V*  T  T  *    Mediterranean 

p/^OT/^  Rir^O   This  newest  and  delightfully  sit- 
^  ^-"^  *  ^^  IVlV^V-r    uated   resort  in  the  West  Indies, 

possesses    an    incomparable 


Only  5  Days  from  New  York 


"summer"  climate  throughout  the  winter  months,  and  presents 
a  perfect  panorama  of  picturesque  scenery  from  seashore  to 
mountains,  forests,  fashionable  cities,  and  affords  every  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  recreation,  including  Fishing,  Bathing, 
Yachting,  Automobiling,  Horseback  Riding,  Driving,  Golf, 
Tennis,  etc.,  and  has  excellent  hotel  accommodations  for  those 
wishing  to  spend  the  entire  winter  on  this  tropical  island. 
Most  conveniently  reached  by  the 

N.  Y.  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

$30.00   -   $50.00    -   $90.00   -    $140.00         Every  Saturday 
One  of  the  most  dcliehtful  and  interesting  cruises  this  year  is  ftom 
New  York  to  Porto  Kico  and  around  Uie  entire  island— calling  at  the 
various  ports -:ind  return  to  New  'i  ork.  all  meals  and  accommodations  on  steamer  for  the 
entire  trip  being  included  in  the  rate. 

Florida,  The  Carolinas.  Alabama.  Texas,  Nassau,  Cuba,  Mexico.  Yucatan 
are  directly  and  most  couvenicntly  reached  by  the  iotu  Century  steamers  of  the 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Stesunship  Lines  Porto  lfi(o<fc  Ward  Lines 

Write  for  copy  of  AOWI  NEWS— a  travel  mapazino  describing  this  romantic  roBort  roRion.and  ont- 
llnlng  Bome  of  the  season's  niost  attractive  all  water,  or  rail  and  water  combination  tours  with 
liberal  gtopK)ver8.  Our  Tonr  Hureau  can  issue  all  tickets,  reserve  <hoice  accommodatlODS,  arrange  all 
detaUs.  and  render  Invaluable  service  In  all  travel  matters.    Address 

N.  Y.  &  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  CO..     12  Broadway  >  m»«»  Yrtrle 
TOUR   BUREAU.    AGWI  LI  N  ES.  290  Broadway  J  "^^^   '*"*' 

District  Offices  :— Boston,  192  WasWnKton  Street— Philadelphia,  701  Chestnut  Street 
Chicaeo.  203  So.  Clark  Street 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litekary  Dioest  when  writing  to  advcrtlsors. 
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IMARSTERS 
TOURS 


To 
EUROPE 


Via  the  Mediterranean  and  Italy, 
April  2,  May  14,  June  21  and  25.  July  2. 

Via  the  British  Isles,  June  25  and  29, 
July  2.  3.  8  and  30.  August  10. 

Via  the  Continent,  July  5  and  6. 
Tour  of  all  Switzerland,  June  23. 
CEORCE  E.  MARSTERS 

248  Wasliington  St.  31  W.  30th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


The  Athena 


The  Yacht  Athena 

in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
private  yacht,  American 
Management,  A'merican  ca- 
terer, reserved  for  American 
travelers. 

Long  and  short  cruises  to 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turltey,  and 
Dalmatia.  Exact  connections 
with  the  Spring  and  Summer 
sailings  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Naples.  Send  for 
Announcement  and  Travel 
Maps.     Bureau  of  University 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Not  "  touristing  "  tut  purposeful  travel. 
Not  "Couriership"  but  interpretive  leadership 
Not  the  exhilaration  of  speed  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  well  directed  leisure  : 
These     are     the    cardinal     differences     that 
distinguish  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
Palestine— .Sail  February  26th 
iireeee— Sail  March  24th 
Italy— Sail  April  16th 
Oberaniinerg-au   is  a  part  of   each  tour 
Send  for  our  Announcement 
AsTc  also  for  free  booklet  of  Travel  3Iaps 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  TRINITY  PLACE  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  Ve"Xf! 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Anzorm,  easily  rencheJ  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  miii-winter  ride  moun. 
tain  trails,  ehoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High-(las<i  liotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.   VV.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Box  K,     Hot  Springs.  Ariz. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Flick, 
S  y  r  acu  s  e.  N.  Y., 
Spring,  April  2.  Three  months.  Club  of  10.  Orient- 
Passion  Play,  June  8th.  Best  leader.  Summer, 
June  21  and  28,  Superior  advantages. 


Travel-Study  Club 
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PPCC  TRIP  ^"  Europe  or  in  America 
•  ""S  I  nil  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orcanizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BAUC0<;K'S  TOIRS  11:17  Dean  St.,  Brooliljn 


Travel,  19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


JAPAN 

$550 

FEB.   23 
APL.    19 

Prompt  application  will  insure 
choice  Accommodation  and  Seats. 
The  Demand  is  Unprecedented.  You  Cannot 
Afford  to  Delay.      Write  us   To-day   Giving  Full 

Particulars.     Booklet  On  Request.  

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
204  Berkeley  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

$240 

(60  days)  AND  UP 

PASSION 
PLAY 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta- 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

■tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec. 15th.  Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 
H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  VillaP.O.,  FU. 


# 


See  EUROPE  "THE  EASY  WAY." 
Two  tours,  including  Passion  Play, 
June  11th  and  July  30th.  C.  H. 
SMITH,  22  State   St.,   Kochester, 

N.  Y. 


EUROPEKiSrjhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  1055-D,  Plttsbure 
OBER/WViyVl^RCl  F\%J 

O^rri  Year  ^'"*"  p^'^y  Tisiting  s  •eic 

^dlU     I  Cai    countries   with  Auto  Ex-   ifQIgi 

cursions.     Sajlinff  June  29th. 

E.  W.  VAN  DEU8EN,  642  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ORIKIWT— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
OBKilAMMKRCAr-Eleven  Tours. 

.\OllTH  t.*PK-With  or  without  Kussia. 
AUT    TOUK-Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  mticli  motlem  life 
THE  COAITACQUA  TOUllS  APPLETON,  WIS, 


From    GTASOOIV  to  1\  APLK8    St.lOO 
IVIth  PASSIoni  PLiAV-lO  AVKEKM 

Small  party,  experienced  conductor.  Start 
June  4th.  Mrs.  M.  REDDING.  412  Rugby 
Koad,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


E;;.vpt  nnU  Palestine $«00 

llrltlsli  Isles  Tour 3.50 

Oberaminereiiu   Special S.'iO 

llerl  ill- A  tlieiisi.lt  OHIO- London       400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worceiter,  Mau. 


MEDITERRANEAN  "r  EUROPE 

June  25.    Private  party.    Moderate  cost. 
Mrs.  Shelton,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Party  leaving  July  7th  for  Italy,  Switzerland, 
including  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Arnmergau,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  England,  and 
Scotland.     Mrs.   ED.   A.    ROBSON,  40  Bruce  Ave., 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

COOK'S  Spring  Tours  de  Luxe  to 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

with  Korea,  Manchuria,  etc.,  leave  San 
Francisco,  Feb.  15,  March  8,  and  a  novel 
Tour  Around  tlie  World  by  the  "  New 
Way"— the  Trans-SiberianRailroad  March  8. 

EUROPE  ^^E  PASSION  PLAY 

Annual  Series  of  70  Tours,  comprising 
Tour  de  Luxe  and  Shorter  Vacation  Tours. 
Independent  Travel  Tickets  by  All  Routes 
Everywhere. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York  (4  offices'*,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco, 

and  140  Offices  Abroad. 

Italy  OberanimeriE^au.  Begin  in  Italy, 
spend  August  in  England.  Sail  June  11th, 
June  21st,  June  25th,  all  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, all  offering  different  attractions. 
Send  for  announcement  of  itineraries 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  19 
Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

FIIPOPC  MLLE.r  HIERTZELER,  Sana 
bUnVrEi  Hall,  Wellegley  (Mass.),  will 
conduct  small  party  of  ladies  abroad  during  Sum- 
mer months — Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland. 
Germany  (Passion  Play),  France  and  England. 
Frfnch  instruction  for  those  desiring  it.  Earlyappli- 
ration  necessary.       Itinerary  mailed  upon  request. 


EXCELSIOR 

SPRINGS, 

MISSOURI 


AN  ideal  Health 
■"■  resort,  well 
equipped  with 
first-class  hotels. 
Excelsior  Springs 
is  not  a  Monte 
Carlo,  and  no 
gambling  is 
allowed. 

The  mineral 
waters  here  sup- 
ply an  invaluable  remedial  agent  for 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  Lumbago, 
and  all  forms  of  Rheumatism  and  Uric 
Diseases,  Insomnia,  and  Hysteria. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  one  niu'ht's  ride 
from  Chicago  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway.  It  is  reached  bv  the 
famous  Southwest  Limited  train,  leaving 
Union  Passenger  Station.  Chicago,  at  6 
P.  m.  daily,  reaching  the  Springs  for 
breakfast  next  morning.  Dinner  and 
breakfast  served  on  the  train. 
Descriptive  book  free.  (40) 

F.  A.  MII.IiER,  General  Paisenger  Agent 

Chicago 

G.  A.    B1.AIR,    General    Eastern    Aaent 
asi  Broadway,  IVew  York  City 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE   TOURS 

14    BKACOIV    8TREKT,    Z.    BOSTO:V 


$250 


4IIIIIIP  inilRC    All   via  GIBRALTAn  and 
J\inL   I  UUnO  ORERAnUEROAU.   $330  to 

$728.  92  Days— Azores.  Madeira,  Spain,  Al- 
giers, Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna, 
Dresden, Berlin— $670.  12th year.  Book  and 
map.   W.  A.  Juhnson,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore. 


Europe— Ten  weeks  *500,  inolusiv*.  Sallini  June 
28th.  Visitini  Itsly,  Switierlund,  Passion  HLiy,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belf  ium,  France,  England,  Scotland. 
Address  Wade  lirown,  Uean,  9l«rideth  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


4  1  J     c       M.     •  Alamogordo, 

Aiiunogorao  Sanatonimi.   ive^v  Mexico. 

A  modern  thoroughly  equipped  sanatorium  for 
the  scientific  treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  For 
further  particulars  write  W.  R.  SaLTZGABER, 
M.  D.     Resident  Physician  and  Manager. 


EFROPE  Including  ORERAngERGAU. 

29th  Season  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages.  Iir.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FIIRnDF  Miss  Pantlind  will  conduct  a 
bUnwrfc  select  limited  party  for  high- 
grade  tour,  sailing  June  25th  via  Mediterra- 
nean. Unlimited  experience  in  foreign  tra'?- 
el.  Few  vacancies.612  Euclid  Ave. .Cleveland 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 

TRANS-         March  8         lAIIIII 

SIBERIA    March 22   ilArAR 

SPAIN  AND  RITIERA,  Marth  24 

lEi  EUROPE  "tar 

Write  for  booklet  ol  tour  that  intertsts  you 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

424  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


EUROPE 

Select  limited  parties  under  personal  es- 
cort. Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.   All  tours  including  Passion  Play  at 

Obarammergau 
Send  for  free  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 

"  BIG  AND  UTTLE  JOURNEYS  " 
containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

BEEKMAIV  TOLTRIST  CO. 
34 O  IVasbluston  St.,  Boston,  nioM. 

12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jane,  July  and  Anrnrt 
All  parti  of  Europe,  including  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31»t  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 


PALESTINE  ^kI^ck^*'"^" 

OBERAIUxnKRGAV 

Eleventh  season.    Variety  of  tours  at  dif- 
ferent dates  and  prices.     Write  for  booklet, 

H.  tv.  Di;.\ivi:vu  <&  co. 

102  Congregational  House        Boston,  Mass. 


Classified  Columns 


REAL  ESTATE 


FLORIDA    FRTTITS    AND    FLOWERS, 

profusely  illustrated.    Send  5c  for  postage 
on  this  beautiful  book.    Tells  about  Florida 
in  general  and  Gainesville  particularly. 
The  Hampton- Watson  Co.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


ORANGE  GROVES  and  WINTER  HOMES 
in  the  Texas  Coast  Country  —  Another 
Southern  California.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences furnished.  MILLER  BROTHERS 
COMPANY.  Dept.  B,  Falfurkias.  Texas. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5^  to  Gii'ii  on  these 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
eound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
Watei  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  rOIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA,     Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  5^  to  7^.  Not  affected 
by  trustsor  panics.  Absolutelysate,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
"BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES." 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 

WE  MAKF.  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO.,      P.  O.  Box  277.     Shawnee,  Oklahoma 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEIYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returne  d 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  'JO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free,  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  |16.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 849  "F."  Washington. 
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FOR  THE  HOME 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      W  ashington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  £.  Vrooman.  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C, 


EUGENE  0.  BROWN.  Engineer  and  Attor- 
ney  at  Law,  401  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  9  years  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
ereni-es.  Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St,,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  rates,  references  and  results.  Free 
Searches.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO, 

V\  ashington  D.  O. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Never  Before  Offered;  Rebuilt  Underwoods, 
Olivers, Remingtons,  others, $15to $38;  worth 
double;  sent  allowing  trial.  (Est.  1881).  Con- 
solidated Typewriter  Exc,  245  B'way,  N.  Y. 


Typewriters.— Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington,  $1'2.U0;  Smith  Premier,  tlS.OO; 
Oliver.  $29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch.,Rm.87.2n  W,125th  St.N.Y. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE  ! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Vage  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  maiie  !  See  the  Page  Knot  —  the  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Addrtss  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F  Adrian,  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE. 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  delicious,  fresh  daily. 

5-10-20-30-50-lb.  boxes  at  'ac.  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Virginia. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPEECHES.  Lec- 
tures, Essays,  Arguments,  etc.  General 
Research.  Translations.  Programs  ar- 
ranged. Revision  and  Disposal  of  Manu- 
scripts. Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau,  58  Morningside  Avenue,  New  York. 


WE  CRITICISE  AND  SELL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND  PLAYS.  20  years'  experi- 
ence. Refer  to  any  New  York  editor  or 
publisher.  Send  for  circulars  (L). 
EDMOND  PIOTON  LITERARY  AGENCY, 
25  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
iines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.B.Bureau  of  Research, New  AlbHny,Ind. 


AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastiv  increased.  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  E.  SWARTZ,1826  (New)  Newport, Chicago. 


WANTED  — College  and  State  normal 
graduates.  Arizona.  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles San  Francisco 
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Wediling'    Invitations 

We  give  you  the  finest  engraved  VV'EDDINO 
INVITATIONS,  Visiting  Cards,  etc..  at  a 
lower  price  than  others.  Send  for  Samples. 
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MD.    Stamped  Stationery  a  Specialty. 
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lishing.  Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co.,  3  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 
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IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale.  English  Setten, 
Irish  Setters  and  Pointers.  Dogs  well 
trained  on  Quail.  Ruffed  Grouse.etc.  Young 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  TARIFFS  PART  IN  HIGH  PRICES 

THE  Republicans  seem  to  be  considerably  sobered  by  the 
largely  increased  Democratic  majority  revealed  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  where  an  elec- 
tion was  held  to  choose  a  successor  to  the  late  Representative  De 
Armond.  In  1908  the  Democratic  plurality  was  2, 160 — the  present 
Democratic  plurality  is  3,791.  The  Payne  Tariff  and  the  present 
high  prices  were  made  the  main  issue  in  the  contest,  tlie  dispatches 
say,  so  that  this  is  the  first  test  of  popular  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  the  result  is  causing  some  deep  thought.  If  the  Democratic 
vote  should  rise  in  proportion  throughout  the  country  next  Novem- 
ber, it  might  easily  mean  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives, 
and  some  of  the  Republican  papers  are  plainly  warning  their  party 
of  the  danger.  Missouri  evidently  wants  to  be  "shown,"  remarks 
one  editor,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  shares  the  "Missouri  "  feel- 
ing. "Dismay  has  seized  the  high-tariif  propagandists,"  declares 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Rep.),  and  tliey  will  try  to  blame  prosperity 
for  the  high  prices,  but  this  paper  warns  them  that  it  is  no  time  for 
sophistry,  and  the  blame  must  be  put  where  it  belongs.  "  Tlie 
whole  nation  is  insurgent,"  says  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gi<::.ette 
(Rep.),  and  "from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  people 
are  mad  clear  through."  President  Taft  is  said  to  be  concerned 
about  his  own  State  of  Ohio,  and  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  lays  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  to  tiie  tariff. 
"Tariff-reform  sentiment  penetrates  Ohio  Republicanism  through 
and  through,"  we  read,  "and  they  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  went  in  commending  a  tariff  bill 
generally  regarded  as  a  dishonest  evasion  of  his  own  promises  of 
reform." 

An  investigation  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be 
made  by  commissioners  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  while  all 
causes  are  to  he  looked  into,  public  attention  seems  to  center  on 
the  tariff.  Senator  Elkins  (Rep.)  objected  violently  to  a  resolution 
of  investigation  that  ignored  this  feature,  and  the  measure  was 
changed  to  include  it.  President  Taft's  wish,  says  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "is  that  the  food 
investigation  shall  get  the  truth  regardless  of  injury  or  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  the  high  chieftains  of  protection,"  and  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  reports  similarly  : 

"The  President,  according  to  Congressmen  who  enjoy  his  confi- 
dence, believes  that  an  inquiry,  no  matter  how  conducted,  which 
did  not  include  the  tariff  and  which  was  not  painstaking  to  the 
highest  degree  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  he  realizes,  it  was 
said  to-day,  that  such  an  investigation  would  work  great  injury  to 
the  Repuolican  party  and  its  chances  for  victory  at  the  coming 
State  and  Congressional  elections." 

The  Senate  committee  is  to  report  not  only  the  causes  of  the 


rise  in  prices,  but  also  remedies  to  remove  these  causes,  and  drafts 
of  bills  to  correct  the  evils  discovered.  The  investigation  is  to 
delve  into  such  subjects  as  these : 

Wages,  salaries,  and  earnings,  and  whether  the  increase  in  them 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Increased  price  of  such  articles  as  meat,  grain,  provisions,  cotton, 
wool,  clothing,  rents,  lumber,  coal,  iron,  oil,  brick,  and  cement. 

Price  to  the  producer,  the  wholesaler  or  jobber,  the  retailer,  and 
the  consumer,  at  which  articles  included  in  the  investigation  were 
distributed  and  sold  in  the  year  1900,  and  tlie  price  for  their  dis- 
position and  sale  at  the  present  time. 

The  cost  of  production  of  the  articles  mentioned,  and  the  cost  of 
their  distribution  and  sale  when  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesaler  or 
jobber  and  the  retailer  between  the  same  periods. 

Whether  such  articles  have  been  increased  in  price  by  reason  of 
the  increased  production  of  gold  throughout  the  world  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency  in  the  United  States,  or  by  tariff  or  other 
legislation  of  Congress,  or  by  any  monopoly,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy to  control,  regulate,  or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  supply,  distribution,  or  sale  of  such  articles. 

The  prices  of  food  products  on  the  farm  in  various  parts  of  the: 
United  States. 

Wholesale  prices  of  such  food  products  at  the  wholesale  trade 
centers  of  the  United  States. 

Retail  prices  of  such  food  products  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  acomparative  statement  showing  the  costs 
of  production  on  the  farm. 

Without  waiting  for  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  Representative 
Otto  Foelker  (Rep.),  of  New  York,  has  brought  in  a  bill  providing 
tiiat  the  duties  on  meats  shall  be  suspended  for  one  year.  The 
duty  on  meat  is  only  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  and  some  protec- 
tionists argue  that  so  small  a  duty  will  make  no  difference.  But 
if  it  makes  no  difference,  reply  the  revisionists,  why  not  remove 
it  ?  The  'Qw^-aXo  Express  (Rep.)  hopes  the  bill  will  pass  ;  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  (Rep.)  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  adopt  it  "to  observe  just  what  would  happen  in  the  meat  busi- 
ness with  the  duty  removed."  Another  Republican  paper,  the 
\)Qivo\i  Journal,  observes  that  this  particular  duty  "is  small 
enough  to  be  negligible,"  and  adds  : 

"  Evidently,  then,  no  damage  can  be  done  by  experimenting  with 
the  needless  tariff   on   meat. 

"  It  is  just  barely  possible  that  this  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents 
a  pound,  slight  as  it  is  and  needless  for  a  country  that  needs  no 
protection,  is  just  enough  protection  for  the  Meat  Trust  to  enable 
it  to  control  meat  prices  in  this  country.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  rate  would  enable  the  whole  strip  of 
American  terri  ory  along  the  Canadian  border  to  buy  meat  in 
Canada,  for  instance,  at  a  price  materially,  if  not  considerably, 
less  than  that  territory  now  pays,  without  alternative  or  competi-  . 
tion,  to  the  packers'  combination  in  Chicago." 

The  remarkable  admission  is  made  by  the  stanchly  Republican 
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Globe- Democrat^  of  St.  Louis,  that  "the  situation  which  was  re- 
vealed in  the  Sixth  Missouri  District  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  representative  of  that  of  the  entire  West  and  of  much  of  the 
East,"  and  unless  the  Republicans  pull  together  the  outlook  for 


BIGGEST  JOB   OF  WHITEWASHING  ON    RECORD. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

next  November,  it  thinks,  will  be  dark.  But  "they  are  pulling 
together  now,"  and  all  will  be  well  in  the  fall.  This  paper  favors 
a  full  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  tariff  and  high 
prices  because  it  is  confident  that  the  tariff  will  be  vindicated.  It 
remarks : 

"  It  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  existing  tariff  law  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  More  increases  can  be 
found  in  articles  outside  of,  than  inside  of,  its  schedules.  The 
Elkins  investigation,  if  it  could  lead  to  uncovering  some  of  the 
combines  which  force  dealers  of  all  sorts  and  all  sizes  into  price- 


THE   ARCHEOLOGIST. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 

fixing  agreements  or  out  of  business,  might  lead  to  inquiry  as  to 
where  and  by  whom  these  associations  are  financed.  We  are  un- 
able to  presume  that  a  man  of  the  intelligence  of  Senator  Aldrich 
is  not  aware  that  the  tariff  law  could  not  be  convicted  of  forcing 


up  prices  in  lines  it  in  no  way  touches.  It  would  be  equally  im- 
possible to  convince  us  tli«t  Senator  Aldrich  does  not  know  that 
an  Elkins  investigation  of  causes  would  clinch  the  fact  that,  in  a 
great  many  lines,  the  development  of  American  industry  under  the 
stimulus  of  protection  has  forced  prices  down." 

A  good  word  for  the  tariff  also  appears  in  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  which  says  : 

"By  all  means  let  one  or  both  of  the  Congress  investigating 
committees  show  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 

"  For  example,  that  cotton  has  been  going  up  and  up  ;  no  tariff. 
That,  with  a  woolen  tariff,  clothes  are  as  cheap  as  they  ever  were. 

"  For  example,  that  anthracite  coal  joined  the  upward  procession  ; 
no  tariff.  [A  tariff  on  many  cotton  manufactures,  which  have 
scarcely  advanced,  tho  raw  material  and  labor  have. 

"For  example,  that  sugar  is  dearer  with  a  tariff  reduction  than  it 
was  when  the  duty  was  higher.  That,  with  a  duty  on  hides,  shoes 
did  not  go  up  ;  now  prices  of  shoes  are  mounting ;  free  hides. 

"  There  is  plenty  more.  Let's  have  it  all,  faithfully  and  officially. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  understand 
that  this  cost-of-living  question  is  a  problem  rather  deeper  than  the 
average  shallow  pate  that  undertakes  to  show  us  why  something  is 
that  isn't  and  something  isn't  that  is." 

Turning  now  to  the  opposition  press,  we  find  the  flat  declaration 
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TOO   SHORT. 

—  Barnett  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  that  whatever  the  conclusions 
of  the  Congressional  committees,  "there  will  remain  in  the  public 
mind  a  settled  conviction  that  the  tariff  on  food  products  should  be 
materially  reduced  or  abolished  altogether,"  and  "unless  the  tariff 
is  reduced  by  the  votes  of  Republicans  it  will  be  reduced  by  the 
votes  of  Democrats  whom  the  November  elections  will  be  very 
likely  to  make  a  majority  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives." 
"  Congress  does  not  make  public  opinion,"  it  adds  sententiously, 
"but  public  opinion  makes  and  unmakes  Congre.ss." 

The  relation  between  prices  and  the  tariff  seems  very  simple  to 
the  Indianapolis  News  (Dem.),  which  observes  : 

"We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  what  the  tariff  is  for  if  not  to 
raise  prices.  The  theory  is  that  without  it  men  would  not  make 
enough  money,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  more  money.  The  more  money  must  come  out  of  higher 
prices.  And  the  higher  prices  are  legislated  into  existence  when 
high  duties  are  imposed.  No  one  ever  heard  the  wool-growers, 
the  Arkwright  Club,  the  Steel  Trust,  or  the  Beef  Trust  demanding 
protection  in  order  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  reduce  prices. 

"This  thought  is  never  in  their  minds.  They  want  the  high 
duties,  and  then  higher  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  make  larger 
profits.     They  are  never  looked  on  as  price-reducers.     Yet  when 
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Courtesy  of  "  Collier's  Weekly." 

SHOWING  THE   RISE    IN    THE   AVERAGE   PRICE    OK  96 
STAPLE    COMMODITIES. 


SHOWING   THE   AVERAGE    RISE    IN   WAGES    BASED  ON   AN    INVESTIGA- 
TION  OF  4,000  LARGE    INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


WHY  IT  IS  HARD  TO  MAKE  ENDS  MEET. 


they  accomplish  precisely  what  they  were  intended  to  accomplish 
we  are  told  by  experts  like  Payne  that  prices  are  not  affected,  that 

the  tariff  does  not  do  what  it  is  expected  to  do 

"When  prices  are  high,  and  when  there  is  one  force  in  operation 
that  was  put  to  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  lifting  prices,  the 
ordinary,  non-expert  citizen  is  likely  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  two  phenomena." 

This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  the  Providence /<?«;'««/  (Ind.) : 

"When  the  American  has  to  pay  more  than  the  Englishman  for 
American  products,  it  is  clear  to  the  dullest  intelligence  that  he  is 
paying  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  profit,  and  that  it  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  which  permits  such  shameless 
extortion." 

Even  if  all  this  furore  should  result  in  a  Democratic  victory 
next  November,  however,  it  may  not  affect  the  tariff  in  the  slight- 
est, believes  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  which  says  : 

"There  may  be  the  biggest  sort  of  an  upheaval  in  November  and 
yet  leave  the  present  tariff  law  perfectly  safe.  No  one  cognizant 
of  the  situation  at  the  Capitol  will  be  disturbed  for  a  moment  by 
the  fear  of  a  Republican  Senate  accepting  new  tariff  schedules 
framed  by  a  Democratic  or  an  insurgent  House." 


THE  DANBURY  HATTERS  HARD  HIT 

■1  X  MTH  a  verdict  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
*  *  against  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  remarks  a 
paragrapher,  that  classic  phrase  "mad  as  a  hatter"  acquires  a  new 
meaning.  This  verdict,  which  was  rendered  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  the  latest  development  in  the 
famous  Danbury  hat  case,  which  has  been  before  the  courts  for 
the  past  six  years.  The  Boston  Transcript  labels  it  "the  longest 
trial  on  record  with  respect  to  the  legal  rights  of  labor  organiza- 
tions."    The  plaintiff  in  the  suit  is  D.  E.  Loewe,  a  hat-manufac- 


turer of  Danbury,  against  whom  a  union  boycott  was  begun  about 
eight  years  ago.  The  damages  are  based  on  the  loss  inflicted  by 
this  boycott  between  July,  1902,  and  September,  1903,  and  are  esti- 
mated by  the  jury  at  ^74,000.  As  the  suit  was  brought  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  the  sum  is  automatically  tripled,  making 
it  $222,000.  The  defendants  actually  named  in  the  case  are  Martin 
Lawlor  and  240  other  union  hatters,  and  an  appeal  is  promised  on 
the  ground  that  the  penalty  is  excessive. 

The  case,  says  the  New  YorV  Journal  of  Commerce,  "deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  historic."  It  is  generally  recognized  by  the  press 
as  a  pivotal  incident  in  the  history  of  labor  litigation.  The  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  gives  the  following  version  of  the  case  : 

"  Officers  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  in  1902  selected 
the  manufactory  of  Loewe  &  Company  for  a  test  of  strength,  and 
demanded  that  it  be  'unionized' — that  is,  that  only  union  men  be 
employed,  and  that  the  factory  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  union.  There  were  a  number  of  other  non- 
union factories  with  which  the  Hatters'  Union  at  that  time  raised 
no  issue,  but  upon  the  refusal  of  Loewe  to  entertain  their  demand 
they  ordered  a  strike  of  his  employees,  altho  the  latter  had  no 
grievance  and  had  made  no  demand  upon  their  employers.  The 
firm  managed  to  train  new  workers  and  to  maintain  its  output,  after 
considerable  loss  and  delay,  whereupon  the  union  instituted  a  boy- 
cott and  called  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  its  support. 
The  boycott  .  .  .  was  carried  into  every  State  in  which  sales  of 
hats  were  made  by  the  Loewe  factory.  Spies  traced  the  shipments ; 
jobbers  and  retailers  in  other  cities  were  threatened  with  ruin  if 
they  continued  to  deal  with  Loewe,  and  the  boycott  worked  great 
injury  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no  substantial  dispute  about 
the  facts  ;  the  campaign  was  carried  on  openly  by  the  agents  of  the 
Hatters'  Union  and  their  labor  allies,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
business  of  the  Loewe  firm  was  serious. 

"The  struggle  began  in  July,  1902,  and  has  been  actively  prose- 
cuted ever  since  that  time.  In  September,  1903,  legal  proceedings 
were  begun  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  against  the  individual 
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"The  noble  King  of  France,  he  had  ten  thousand  men, 
He  marclied  them  up  a  hill  one  day — and  he  marched  them  down  again. 


—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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strikers,  their  homes  and  bank  deposits  being  attached.  Counsel 
for  the  defendants  raised  a  demurrer  as  to  the  applicability  of  that 
law  to  combinations  of  labor  'operating  in  restraint  of  trade,'  and 
so  important  was  this  issue  tliat  the  trial  court  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  hastened  the  reference  of  the  question  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States.  That  tribunal,  just  a  year 
ago,  by  a  unanimous  decision,  ruled  that  the  suit  liad  been  properly 
brought,  and  that  [if  the  facts  alleged  by  the  complainants  could 
lie  established]  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Antitrust  Law,  existed.  Under  this  ruling  the  case  was 
retried  at  Hartford,  and  the  damages  awarded." 

Thus,  according  to  tlie  same  paper,  "another  staggering  blow 
has  been  dealt  the  boycott  as  a  weapon  of  industrial  warfare," 
while  tlie  New  York  Times,  phrasing  its  opinion  even  more  vigor- 
ously, declares  that  the  decision  "has  struck  a  coward's  weapon 
from  the  hand  of  labor."  The  Times  thinks  that  "Mr.  Gompers 
himself  will  admit  that  this  penalty  is  deterrent,"  and  adds  that 
"if  it  is  not,  there  remains  the  criminal  enginery  of  the  act."  "  It 
would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  this  judgment," 
says  the  Baltimore  American,  which  goes  on  to  express  a  belief 
that  the  most  sincere  sentiment  against  the  resort  to  the  boycott 
in  labor  disputes  "will  be  found  among  the  thousands  of  the  labor 
rank  and  file." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  decision  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  legalize  the  secondary  boycott  by  exempting  labor 
organizations  from  the  operation  of  tlie  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  at  the  recent  convention  in  Albany,  adopted  a  formal  reso- 
lution opposing  such  exemption  on  the  ground  that  it  would 

"confer  upon  the  labor  trust  the  right  to  boycott,  and  any  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  deprive  one  class  of  citizens  of  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  accorded  to  any  other  class  would  be  opposed  to  and 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
justice  on  which  our  Government  is  based." 

On  the  otlier  hand,  Edward  Carmody,  of  the  United  Hatters  of 
North  America,  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"This  decision,  if  it  is  upheld,  would  apply,  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  to  every  union  on  strike  if  it  tried  to  win  the  strike.  Under 
this  decision  acts  harmless  in  themselves  might  be  construed  as 
coming  under  the  law,  and  in  fighting  this  case  for  the  hatters  we 
are  making  a  fight  for  all  organized  labor." 

And  in  the  Qh\z2i%o  Socialist  we  find  the  following  ironical  com- 
ment on  the  Circuit  Court's  decision  : 

"At  last  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  has  been  enforced.  At  last 
one  criminal  trust  has  been  haled  before  the  bar  of  justice  and 
made  to  suffer.  Now  the  cost  of  living  will  be  reduced.  Now  the 
beef,  oil,  steel,  and  the  whole  long  list  of  trusts  will  tremble  before 
the  terrors  that  are  about  to  fall 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  Attorney  Davenport  declared  that  this  de- 
cision is 'a  new  declaration  of  independence.'     It  means  that  all 

the  trusts  will  be  promptly  busted  and Just  here  we  discovered 

that  the  defendant  in  this  case  was  not  John  D.  Rockefeller,  or 
Morgan,  or  Guggenheim,  but  a  trade-union. 

"The  horrible  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty  was  trying  to  se- 
cure better  food  for  workingmen,  better  homes  and  clothing  for 
their  wives,  better  schooling  for  their  children.  They  had  dared 
to  go  on  strike  to  secure  these  things.  They  had  been  desperate 
enough  to  try  to  go  hungry  until  their  exploiters  should  give  them 
more  of  what  their  toil  created.  They  had  conspired  together  to 
giye  those  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  a  trifling  better  life. 

".Such  a  crime  could  not  be  condoned.  So  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished to  the  limit.  Their  little  homes  will  be  confiscated  and  sold 
for  damages.  Their  wages  will  be  seized,  their  union  treasury 
looted,  their  organization  either  disrupted  or  forced  to  become  an 
outlawed,  hunted,  conspiratory  band. 

"Once  more  a  trust  law  has  worked  like  an  old  army  musket, 
doing  its  heaviest  damage  to  those  it  pretends  to  protect." 

Tiiis  fine  of  $222,000,  declares  the  New  York  American,  when 
compared  with  the  assets  of  the  200  defendants,  utterly  dwarfs  the 
famous  $29,000,000  fine  which  was  vainly  aimed  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  Judge  Landis.     To  quote  in  part:   " 


"There  isn't  any  doubt,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  fine  of  $222,000 
inflicted  on  those  hat-makers  amounts  to  more  than  all  the 

WEALTH  OF  ALL  THE   CONVICTED  MEN  PUT  TOGETHER 

"Suppose  that  a  court  had  said  that  the  guilty  Standard  Oil 
Trust  and  its  members  must  be  fined    more  than  the  total 

WEALTH  OF  ALL  OF  THEM  COMBINED!  THAT  WOULD  PROB- 
ABLY have  BEEN  TWO  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  AT 
LEAST ! 

"  If  such  a  fine  as  that  had  been  inflicted,  or  even  suggested,  the 
people  would  have  said  that  the  judge  was  insane. 

"Foreign  nations  would  have  said,  'The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  going  crazy.' 

"Such  a  decision  could  not  have  stood  for  a  moment. 

"And  yet,  fellow  citizens,  if  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Rogers,  Arch- 
bold,  and  all  the  other  Standard  Oil  'union  workers,'  had  been  fined 
every  dollar  of  their  fortunes,  and  a  good  deal  more,  they  would 
only  have  been  treated  by  the  court  exactly  as  those  hat-makers  at 
Hartford  have  just  been  treated  with  a  fine  of  $222,000." 

"  How  will  the  damages  be  collected.''"  asks  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser. This  is  answered  in  a  Hartford  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  by  the  statement  that  "the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
stands  ready  to  tax  every  union  man  in  the  country  ten  cents  in 
order  to  pay  fhe  damages." 

"A  new  Declaration  of  Independence  "  is  the  way  the  verdict  is 
characterized  by  Daniel  Davenport,  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs. 
It  means  further,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that  individual  members  of 
labor-unions  are  bound  by  the  action  of  their  officers,  and  they 
cannot  allow  them  to  do  as  they  please."  This,  notes  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  is  the  only  new  principle  established  by  the  decision. 
The  union  itself,  Tlie  A^ews  points  out,  is  not  responsible,  "for  it 
has  no  legal  existence  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  incorporated." 

As  the  matter  stands,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the 
cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor  through  the 
more  fundamental  and  orderly  processes  of  Socialism  must  gain  a 
much  stronger  position  in  labor-union  circles."  Says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  verdict : 

"One  form  of  compulsion  in  restraint  of  trade  is  just  as  odious 
as  another.  If  a  labor-union  and  a  manufacturing  concern  dis- 
agree, each  has  a  right  to  declare  non-intercourse  with  the  other. 
The  concern  is  entitled  to  discharge  its  employees,  if  contracts  do 
not  prevent,  and  the  employees  have  a  right  to  agree  not  to  use  the 
articles  manufactured  by  the  employer.  The  two  combatants  may 
boycott  each  other  directly,  but  they  must  fight  it  out  fairly  between 
themselves  and  refrain  from  drawing  innocent  third  parties  unwill- 
ingly into  the  quarrel.  The  boycotted  concern  is  not  entitled  to 
conspire  with  other  concerns  to  deprive  the  boycotters  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  threaten  or  annoy  other  concerns  which  do  employ  them. 
Similarly,  the  boycotters  must  not  use  intimidation  to  discourage 
outsiders  from  handling  or  buying  the  boycotted  firm's  products. 
It  is  a  fair  law,  working  impartially  both  ways.  Were  blacklisting 
and  secondary  boycotting  allowed,  one  small  labor  dispute  might 
spread  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  country  and  entail  loss,  annoy- 
ance, and  privation  on  millions  of  people  in  no  way  concerned  in 
the  dispute  and  having  no  proper  interest  one  way  or  another  in 
its  settlement." 

Comparing  this  case  with  the  famous  Bucks  Stove  case,  Mr. 
James  M.  Beck,  of  Mr.  Loewe's  counsel,  says  : 

"  The  Bucks  Stove  case  established  the  right  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  boycott;  while  the  Danbury  hat 
case  establishes  the  power  of  a  court  of  law  to  give  punitive  dam- 
ages for  the  injuries  previously  inflicted  by  a  boycott.  Taken 
together,  the  two  decisions  give  an  effective  defense  both  to 
employers  and  to  independent  employees.  The  two  decisions 
are  likely  to  play  an  equally  important  part  in  the  social  and 
political  history  of  this  country  with  the  Taff-Yale  decision  in 
England. 

"The  Taff-Vale  decision  laid  down  the  same  doctrine  as  to  the 
liability  of  a  labor  organization  for  damages  inflicted  by  a  boy- 
cott. It  was  followed  by  legislation  which  gave  immunity  to  the 
advocates  of  the 'closed  shop.'  Whether  the  Danbury  hat  case 
will  be  followed  by  similar  legislation  in  this  case  remains  to  be 
seen." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  PARCELS  POST 

SUPPOSE  that  a  great  New  York  department  store,  employing 
a  hundred  delivery  wagons,  should  decree  that  these  wagons 
carry  nothing  but  kid  gloves,  and  should  even  send  them  out  prac- 
tically empty  rather  than  let  them  deliver  any  other  merchandise, 
and  that  the  concern  should  persist  in  doing  this  in  spite  of  the 
consequent  financial  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  !  This, 
says  Mr.  JohnBrisben  Walker  in  an  analysis  of  postal  conditions 
prepared  for  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  is 
precisely  what  the  United  States  Government  is  doing  in  "  operating 
a  ^32,000,000  country  delivery-service  and  then  making  a  prohibi- 
tory 16-cent  rate  for  parcels,  so  that  the  wagons  should  travel 
empty."  Our  failure  to  adopt  a  parcels-post  system  such  as  most 
European  countries  have,  Mr.  Walker  believes,  is  "a  governmental 
crime  of  monumental  proportions."  He  would  do  away  with  the 
postal  deficit,  not  by  raising  the  rate  on  second-class  matter,  but 
by  lowering  it,  and  by  putting  in  the  same  class,  at  the  same  rate 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  the  merchandise  now  carried  at  the  prohibitive 
price  of  16  cents  a  pound.  "While  the  German  postal  service  is 
carrying  packages  for  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound — transporting 
them,  if  necessary,  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  farthermost 
town  in  Austria-Hungary — carrying  all  sorts  of  parcels  up  to  a 
loo-pound  trunk,"  and  Canada,  "a  country  as  wide  as  ours  and 
sparsely  populated,"  after  making  an  excessive  profit  at  a  half-a- 
cent-a-pound  rate,  showed  a  surplus  of  $809,237.53  for  the  first 
year  under  a  reduced  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  we  have  been 
losing  $8,000,000  a  year  in  transporting  periodicals  at  one  cent  a 
pound.     Mr.  Walker  continues  : 

"The  average  express  haul  to-day  is  less  than  thirty-eight  miles. 
This  is  because  trade  is  largely  carried  on  with  tiiose  living  near  by. 

"  If  the  Government  carried  parcels  at  even  one  cent  a  pound  it 
would  get  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  packages  sent  out  by  the 
great  dry-goods  houses.  This  would  probably  reduce  'the  average 
haul  '  to  twenty  miles  or  less. 

"The  United  States  Government  is  already  equipped  with  more 
than  60,000  completely  organized  stations.  These  have  their 
managers  and  clerks,  their  rentals,  heat,  and  light,  their  detective 
and  legal  services  already  paid  for.  To  handle  parcels  would  cost 
nothing  additional  in  tens  of  thousands  of  post-ofiices  except  the 
wagon  haul  in  the  locality 

"The  Government  is  spending  more  than  $32,000,000  annually 
on  a  country  delivery-service,  which  the  Postmaster-General  reports 
as  carrying  only  25  pounds  per  trip  per  wagon.  Each  of  these 
wagons  could  carry  from  500  to  700  pounds  per  daily  trip  each  way. 
At  one  cent  a  pound  this  service,  instead  of  being  conducted  at  an 
almost  total  loss,  as  now,  would  be  clearing  tens  of  millions.  The 
wagon  that  now  carries  only  25  pounds,  loaded  each  way  with 
500  more  pounds  at  a  cent  a  pound,  would  bring  in  $10  a  day 
additional 

"  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  eventually  the  Government  will 
realize  that  the  rate  charged  in  Germany — one-third  of  a  cent  a 
pound — will  be  found  sufficient.  But  for  the  present  I  would  urge 
the  passage  of  a  law  making  one  cent  a  pound  the  rate  for  all  mer- 
chandise, books,  and  periodicals — putting  all  into  one  class — and 
accepting  packages  up  to  200  pounds'  weight." 

Mr.  Walker  notes  that  the  adoption  of  a  parcels  post  would,  in  a 
city  like  New  York,  substitute  for  the  many  delivery-wagons  of  the 
various  merchants,  with  the  consequent  economic  loss  and  conges- 
tion of  street  traffic,  a  single  service  operated  by  the  Government. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  300-per-cent.  dividend  recently  declared 
by  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company.  Such  profits,  made  in 
carrying  merchandise  at  lower  rates  than  the  Government's,  is 
taken  as  a  good  reason  why  this  business  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Post-office  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Besides,  the  ex- 
isting system  of  distributing  commodities  is  putting  "the  whole 
army  of  American  consumers  into  the  power  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
binations who  pay  the  lowest  price  to  the  producer  and  seem  to 
be  able  to  charge  any  sum  to  those  compelled  to  buy . "  Mr.  Walker 
believes  that  a  parcels-post  delivery,  by  facilitating  direct  com- 


munication between  producer  and  consumer,  and  by  minimizing 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  trusts  through  the  shipment  of  goods 
in  bulk,  "would  break  these  combinations  in  a  month."  The  four 
insuperable  obstacles  to  a  parcels-post  system,  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  said  twelve  years  ago,  were  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, the  American  Express  Company,  the  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Company,  and  the  United  States  Express  Company.  This,  Mr. 
Walker  believes,  is  just  as  true  to-day.  and  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  "buy  out  the  express  companies  at  any  price,"  and  . 
then  to  "put  the  ablest  experts  in  transportation  and  delivery  of  1 
merchandise  at  work  to  devise  a  system  for  handling  parcels  at 
the  minimum  of  labor  and  expense." 

The  New  York  Press  thinks  these  arguments  for  a  parcels  post 
"unanswerable  "  ;  while  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  asks  pointedly 
whether  this  needed  reform  is  denied  simply  "because  the  influ- 
ence of  the  express  companies  is  greater  than  that  of  the  public  1 " 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  Harper's  Weekly  that  Mr. 
Walker's  view  of  the  parcels  post  is  "pretty  rose-colored,"  and  "it 
will  not  absolutely  bring  in  the  millennium  when  we  get  it."     For — 

"The  difference  in  cost  between  sending  a  25-pound  load  and  a 
500-pound  load  over  the  rural-delivery  route  is  very  considerable. 
Moreover,  the  distribution  of  parcels  over  the  country  at  such  a 
rate  as  the  Post-office  might  profitably  make  would  affect  many  de- 
tails of  the  existing  machinery  of  business  besides  the  express 
companies.  And,  of  course,  the  multiplication  of  Government 
officials  and  the  imposition  of  more  duties  and  responsibilities  upon 
the  Federal  Government  are  things  to  be  avoided.  But  no  intelli- 
gent observer  can  doubt  that  there  is  an  enormous  possibility  of 
improvement  in  the  parcels-carrying  business  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  improvement  is  bound  to  come,  on  a  large  scale,  sooner 
or  later." 


THE  TAFT  CORPORATION   BILL 

ITS  advocates  as  well  as  its  critics  seem  to  regard  President 
Taft's  Federal  Incorporation  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  as  a 
revolutionary  measure.  "  We  can  say  in  all  conservatism,"  declares 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "that  it  strikes  more  heavily  at 
the  long  established  political  structure  of  the  great  Republic  than 
any  measure  which  has  been  proposed  perhaps  since  the  Civil  War." 
Nevertheless  the  same  paper  thinks  that  "much  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  plan  as  now  presented."  Speaking  from  the  ranks  of  its 
opponents  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  asserts  that"  Federal 
incorporation  opens  up  a  labyrinth  of  new  and  serious  problems, 
and  at  every  turn  one-man  power  will  be  found  in  place  of  judicial 
precedent  and  responsibilit)'."  "The  most  radical  bill  that  Con- 
gress has  received  in  the  last  fifty  years,"  is  the  way  the  measure 
is  characterized  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.),  who  cites  as  his  authority  "experts  who  are  familiar 
with  the  course  of  law-making."  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  explains 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.),  "is  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  without  violating  its  spirit  or  nullify- 
ing its  purpose,  by  granting  Federal  charters  to  interstate-com- 
merce corporations  and  bringing  them  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  commissioner  whose  powers  will  be  analogous  to  those  exer- 
cised over  the  national  banks  by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency." 
Its  provisions  are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.) : 

"The  bill  provides  for  the  granting  of  charters  to  Federal  cor- 
porations whose  franchises  and  privileges  will  be  exempt  from 
other  than  Federal  taxation,  whose  affairs  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  who 
will  enjoy  practically  the  same  power  over  them,  including  that  of 
appointing  a  receiver  for  any  found  insolvent,  as  is  now  exercised 
by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  over  national  banks.  The 
Attorney-General  has,  in  fact,  drawn  largely  on  the  National  Bank 
Act  in  preparing  the  new  law.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  cal- 
culated effectively  to  protect  the  rights  of  investors  and  would  go 
far  toward  insuring  the  stability  of  the  securities  of  the  proposed 
corporations. 
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"The  proposed  Federal  corporations  are  made  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Law  ;  nevertheless  they  would  furnish 
a  lawful  means  of  reorganization  for  many  corporations  which  may 
be  found  to  be  unlawful  under  that  act.  It  is  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  tlie  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  bear  in 


THE    BOGIE    MAN. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

mind  its  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Law  and  certain  correlated 
facts.  The  intent  of  the  Sherman  Law,  in  the  words  of  President 
Taft,  is  the  prevention  of  'the  aggregation  of  capital  and  plants 
with  the  express  purpose  or  implied  intent  to  restrain  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  monopolize  it  in  whole  or  in  part.' 

"Mr.  Taft  emphasizes  his  corTviction  that  merely  incidental  re- 
straints of  trade  are  not  included  within  the  prohibition,  but  only 
those  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  establishment  of  a 
monopoly 

"The  Administration  bill  clearly  forbids  a  corporation  created 
thereunder  to  acquire  or  to  hold  the  stock  of  another  corporation, 
but  it  specifically  authorizes  such  Federal  corporation  to  acquire 
by  purchase  the  property  of  other  corporations.  By  this  means  a 
Federal  corporation  could  purchase  the  actual  property  of  the 
parent  and  tiie  subsidiary  corporations  now  constituting  a  trust, 
but  always  with  the  provision  that  this  must  not  be  done  to  the  ex- 
tent of  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  any  industry.  This  provision,  it 
will  be  seen,  especially  prohibits  the  acquirement  of  the  control  of 
other  corporations  by  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  stock." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proposed  law  would  abolish  the 
"holding  company,"  place  a  check  on  stock-watering,  and  force 
the  trusts  into  the  open.  It  is  pointed  out  that  corporations  avail- 
ing themselves  of  Federal  charters — the  law  would  leave  this  step 
optional — will  be  answerable  to  one  authority  only,  instead  of  to 
"forty-six  State  governments  making  perhaps  forty-six  different 
sets  of  laws  fortheir  regulation."  It  isa  "refuge  "  for  the  corpora- 
tions, explains  the  Boston  Nera/d (Ind.),  "only  so  far  as  it  points 
out  more  definitely  than  heretofore  has  been  pointed  out  inlaw  the 
pathway  of  business  consolidation  and  marks  its  limitations  with 
certain  established  lines."  "  I  f  not  Federal  incorporation— what?  " 
asks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  big  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram of  Federal  incorporation  ...  is  that  it  offers  the  only  dis- 
cernible remedy  worthy  of  consideration  for  a  situation  that  will 

shortly  need  a  remedy 

"  In  effect,  the  proposition  the  National  Government  would  make 
)  the  interstate  corporations  is  this:  'Give  over  your  estate  as  un- 
handed mavericks  and  come  into  the   Federal  corral.     You   will 
no  longer  be  free  to  roam  at  will  ;  you  will  be  subject  to  unwonted 
limitations.     But  there  is  anarchy  on  the  open  plain  already,  and 
the  anarchy  is  to  be  increased,  for  two  Supreme-Court  decisions 


may  soon  let  the  Indians  loose  from  their  reservations.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  stay  outside  the  corral  if  you  choose,  or  to  return  from 
it  to  the  open  plain,  but  your  greater  freedom  outside  will  be 
harassed  by  a  multitude  of  discomforts  and  accompanied  by  acute 
perils.'  " 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  said  to  be  favorably 
irkclined  toward  the  idea  of  Federal  incorporation  "provided  it  is 
practicable,"  and  George  W.  Perkins,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, is  also  quoted  as  "believing  absolutely  in  national  incorpora- 
tion and  supervision."  The  statement  from  Washington  that  the 
President  will  not  try  to  force  the  passage  of  this  measure  during 
the  present  session  is  regarded  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  as 
"  in  many  ways  most  regrettable."  To  the  objection  that  it  isn't 
safe  to  lodge  so  much  authority  in  Washington  the  same  paper 
replies  : 

"Tliere  is  consensus  of  opinion  that  authority  must  soinewhere 
he  lodged,  and  if  it  is  not  lodged  in  Washington  it  will  be  lodged 
nowhere.  Better  the  risk  of  an  occasional  measure  of  power  by  a 
Washington  bureaucrat  than  a  continuance  of  the  uncertainty  under 
which  now  business  is  done  and  the  raiding  and  blustering  legis- 
lation of  forty-five  jurisdictions.  Other  peoples,  through  their 
national  governments,  are  able  to  exercise  national  control  with  a 
fair  degree  of  equity  and  wisdom,  and  our  National  Government 
in  the  end  should  be  able  to  do  as  well." 

Among  the  many  other  newspaper  advocates  of  Federal  incor- 
poration may  be  mentioned  the  New  York  Americaii  (Ind.),  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.),  the  Troy 
Times  (Rep.),  and  the  Philadelphia /«^///>^a'  (Rep.). 

On  the  other  hand  "many  Republicans  and  all  the  Democrats," 
according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World., 
"regard  the  measure  as  a  blow  to  States  rights."  Says  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.) : 

"So  great  a  stride  toward  centralization  of  Federal  power  and 
the  humiliation  and  degradation 'of  the  States  as  this  National 
Incorporation  Bill  has  not  been  conceived  within  this  generation 
of  men.  It  is  far  better  that  the  States  should  sometimes  badly 
control  the  corporations  they  have  created  than  that  this  control 
should  be  wrested  from  them.     Deprived  of  this  essential  attribute 


THE   GREAT    HARMONIZER, 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

of  government,  they  would  become  the  mere  outlying  provinces  of 
an  overshadowing  central  power  like  that  of  Russia.  Apart  from 
this  vital  consideration,  a  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  tiie  Beef  Trust,  t'.ie  Harvester  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
and  other  like  monopolies  at  public  expense  is  sailing  under  false 
colors  when  taking  the  name  of  an  'antitrust  bill.'" 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  WELCOME  HOME 

1"*HE  welcome  of  iialioiuil  scope  which  is  being  prepared  for 
ex-President  Roosevelt  when  he  lands  in  New  York  next 
June  is  announced  as  "entirely  non-political,"  but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  the  newspapers  to  treat  it  as  such  an  innocuous  affair. 
The  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  John  A.  Stewart,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  League  of  Republican  Clubs,  who  is  credited 
with  hoping  that  President  Taft  may  be  the  first  American  to  greet 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  return.  Mr.  Stewart  states  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's own  authority  that  the  ex-President  will  not  enter  the  Presi- 
dential race  in  1912,  but  will  use  his  influence  in  the  direction  of 
President  Taft's  renomination.  The  Republican  party,  asserts  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
looks  to  the  home-coming  of  Roosevelt  to  heal  the  breaches  in  its 
ranks.     Mr.  Stewart  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  Before  he  left  for  his  African  hunting-trip  Colonel  Roosevelt 
told  me  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York  ;  that  he  would  not  think  of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Mavor  of  New  York;  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
President  in  1912. 

"  Unless  he  has  changed  his  mind  in  the  last  four  weeks  he  is  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Taft  as  he  was 
of  his  nomination  in  1908.  His  friendship  for  the  President  is  as 
close  and  as  cordial  now  as  at  any  time. 

"The  former  President's  only  ambition  is  to  become  a  useful 
private  citizen  and  to  exercise  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a  private 
citizen  to  speak  his  opinions  and  voice  his  convictions." 


The  propriety  of  a  national  welcome  to  the  returning  ex-Presi- 
dent is  generally  conceded.  "  His  achievements  at  home,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  abroad,"  declares  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.),  "entitle  him  to  the  center  of  the  stage  at  that  time," 
and  this  sentiment  is  echoed  no  less  heartily  by  the  Democratic 
Baltimore  Sun  than  by  the  Republican  Boston  Advertiser.  Says 
the  Baltimore  paper : 

"No  President  ever  imprest  his  personality  upon  the  people 
more  strongly  and  abidingly  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  virility  and 
masterful  individuality  are  generally  conceded.  No  President 
since  Lincoln  has  ever  had  a  greater  influence  with  the  masses  of 
the  Republican  party ;  no  President  has  had  a  stronger  or  larger 
personal  following.  It  is  only  natural,  tlierefore,  that  his  home- 
coming should  be  an  event  of  national  importance  and  interest." 

It  will  be  more  than  a  year,  as  the  Washington  6Va;'reminds  us, 
since  Mr.  Roosevelt  ceased  to  be  an  office-holder  and  became  "a 
rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket."  Now  that  the  time  of  his  return  ap- 
proaches, its  political  significance  looms  very  large  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  which  sees  in  him  the  one  remaining 
hope  of  the  Republican  party.  Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Republican  party  dreads  the  coming  fall  elections  as  a 
landlord  the  visit  of  the  tax  collector.  Everywhere  there  are  signs 
of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  and  a  desire  for 
a  change.     The  one  remaining  hope  of   the  party  is  Roosevelt. 

"  From  the  time  he  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  legislature,  on  coming  of  age,  until  the  present,  Roosevelt 
has  never  failed  his  party  in  an  emergency." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Boston's  movement  for  political  reform  got  Fitz  at  the  last  election. — Buffalo 
Express. 

President  Taft  says  his  job  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  Lincoln,  Neb., 
papers  please  copy. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

At  least  Paris  can  not  claim  its  flood  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  too  many 
American  securities.  — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"GiFFORD  PiNCHOT  Walks  slowly,"  says  the  Des  Moines  Capital.  Probably 
has  a  lumbering  gait. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  whole  trouble  with  President  Taft  seems  to  be  that  he  allows  his  good 
intentions  to  be  edited  by  bad  advisers. — Dallas  News. 

The  New  York  Sun  compares  the  poems  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  with  those 
of  Alfred  Austin.  If  that  doesn't  bring  on  Captain  Hobson's  long-delayed 
Yank- Jap  war,  nothing  will. — Denver  Republican. 


What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  bankruptcy. — Washington  Times. 

The  "short  ballot"  and  a  long  memory  might  bring  about  reform, — Mil- 
waukee Free  Press. 

Now  the  male  advocates  of  votes  for  women  are  being  called  "Sufifragents." 
— Grand  Rapids  Press. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  movement  to  make  Paris  a  dry  city  will  prove 
popular. — Louisville  Herald. 

Dr  Cook  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very,  very  few  lost  explorers  for  whom  no 
searching  party  has  been  sent  out. — Denver  Times. 

The  fact  that  over  a  thousand  post-offices  were  robbed  last  year  may  in  some 
measure  explain  the  postal  deficit. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

After  looping  five  hundred  buttons  on  his  wife's  dress,  a  man  feels  like  a 
qualified  delegate  to  a  hookworm  conference. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Trom  '*  Pu<-k."    Copyritrhted  1911).     Hy  l*riiiis:»ioh. 

THE   HITLE    GOD   OK    LOVE. 


-Keppler  in  Puck. 

CUPID  AND  CUPIDITY. 


UNPERTURBED. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  WorU. 
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IRISH  PRESS  ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF 
HOME  RULE 

FRIENDS  of  Ireland  in  this  country  who  think  Home  Rule  is 
in  sight  because  the  Liberals  and  Irish  Nationalists  have 
been  returned  to  power  are  expecting  more  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves do,  to  judge  from  their  organs  of  public  opinion.     The 

newspapers  of  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  think  Mr. 
Asquith  was  serious  when 
lie  promised  them  auton- 
(imy.  He  was  merely 
out  for  votes.  It  is 
true  that  he  sent  a  thrill 
through  every  Irish  heart 
when  he  declared  at  the 
All)ert  Hall  meeting  that 
the  Liberals  would  "set 
up  in  Ireland  a  system  of 
full  self-government  as 
regards  purely  Irish  af- 
fairs"; and  John  Red- 
mond, the  great  Irish 
leader  in  Parliament,  ad- 
vised his  followers  in 
England  and  Ireland  on 
tlie  strength  of  this  prom- 
ise to  support  Asquith, 
which  they  did.  A  little 
later,  however,  Asquith's 
right-hand  man.  the  chief 
whip,  as  he  is  called,  said 
publicly  that  Mr.  Asquith 
was  not  in  favor  of  "an  independent  parliament  "  for  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  feel  that  they  have  been  tricked.  As  the  Belfast  Even- 
ing Telegraph  sarcastically  remarks  : 

"Neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  his  chief  whip  demurred  to  the  Irish 
interpretation  till  the  Nationalists  resident  in  England  had  paid 
their  'valuable  consideration  '  in  the  shape  of  votes,  and  then  the 
chief  whip — knowing  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  got  from  that 
source— turned  round  and  said— Mr.  Asquitli  did  not  mean  that  you 
thought  he  meant.  All  he  said  was  tliat  if  he  got  a  majority  he 
could  do  as  he  pleased.  The  Prime  Minister  himself,  speaking 
to  his  own  constituents  in  East  Fife  on  Tuesday,  went  a  step  further 
tlian  his  ofificial  whip,  and  not  only  denied  that  he  had  given  a 
pledge  of  Home  Rule,  but  added  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pledge 
his  Government  to  anything  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  Belfast  News  Letter  speaks  of  the 
"  Radical  pledge  to  give  full  self-government 
to  Ireland."  Mr.  Redmond's  statement  that 
the  granting  of  this  self-government  is  merely 
to  be  delayed  was  exprest  in  his  Dublin 
speech  as  follows  : 

"We  in  Ireland  are  not  such  imbeciles  and 
fools  as  to  ask  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Liberal 
party  to  introduce  a  Home-Rule  Bill  in  the 
coming  session  before  tiiey  have  dealt  with 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  Liberal  party — I 
care  not  what  its  majority— which  will  dare 
to  deny  to  Irishmen  the  right  to  Home  Rule. 

"The  moment  the  veto  is  limited  or  abol- 
ished, then  the  first  friendly  House  of  Com- 
mons that  is  elected  will  carry  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland." 


A    NE\\     PORTRAIT   OF    BALFOUR 

— From  the  London  Spher 


ASQUITH    IN   ACTION. 

— From  the  London  Sphere. 


But   Mr.    Redmond  has   been  hoodwinked 
and  "was  at   the  verv  outset  warned  of  the 


AN     IKISH    WAKNINli   ON    THE    DOOR     OF  AN 
KVK  TF.n  tenant's  house  AT  WATEKFORD. 


probability  of  such  a  trick,  but  would  not  heed,"  bitterly  observes 
the  Cork  Constitution.  "  Mr.  Redmond  has  come  forward  to  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter,"  is  the  opinion  of  The  Irish  Times 
(Dublin),  which  thinks  the  Irisli  leader  is  flagrantly  inconsistent. 
To  quote  further: 

"He  sadly  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Asquith's  devotion  to  Home 
Rule  is  not  altogether  of  the  'enthusiastic  and  extreme  character' 
he  might  wish ;  but  he 
contends  that,  so  far  from 
modifying  his  Albert 
Hall  pledge  in  East  Fife, 
the  Prime  Minister  has 
actually  reiterated  it.  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  —  once 
Mr.  Redmond's  devoted 
colleague  and  comrade 
in  the  service  of  the  Land 
League,  and  equally  fa- 
miliar with  the  tradition- 
al policy  of  Nationalism 
— takes  a  wholly  different 
view,  and  states  it  with 
his  usual  directness  of 
speech.  The  pledge,  he 
declares,  is  a  bogus 
pledge,  and  the  cry  that 
Home  Rule  will  be 
granted  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment is 'bosh.'  We  fancy 
that  in  their  hearts  most 
Nationalists  agree  witli 
the  member  for  Cork. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Redmond's  dec- 
laration that  he  and  liis 
party  are  not  asking  for 
'what  is  understood  in 
England  as  separation,' 
will  be  received,  we  imagine,  with  almost  as  much  surprize  by 
his  followers  as  by  Unionists.  It  is,  of  course,  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable, not  only  with  his  own  past  statements  and  those  of  all 
his  principal  colleagues  since  the  days  of  Parnell,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  America,  but  with  the  whole  trend  of  their  policy  and  the 
policy  of  their  American  confederates.  Mr.  Redmond's  latest  pro- 
nouncement may  be  very  agreeable  to  the  British  Liberals,  but  we 
shall  be  surprized  if  numliers  of  Nationalists,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  United  States,  do  not  regard  it  as  the  greatest  renunciation 
yet  made  by  any  of  their  chiefs." 

The  same  paper  thinks  that  both  Asquith  and  Redmond  have 

repudiated  their  pledges,  that  the  offer  of  Home  Rule  was  merely 

a  bait,  an  illusory  allurement  by  which  the  Prime  Minister  hoped 

to  remain  in  power  and  the  Irish  member  to 

retain  the  fat  emoluments  of  his  ofifice.    Thus 

we  read  : 

"Possibly  he  [Mr.  Redmond]  and  his  fol- 
lowers do  not  really  greatly  care  so  long  as 
they  are  suffered  to  retain  their  positions  at 
Westminster,  and  can  continue  to  draw  sal- 
aries and  sustenance  money  from  America." 

The  whole  question  is  judicially  summed 
up  by  The  Irish  Independent  {'D\3\i\\n),\i\\\c\\ 
thinks  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  now  as 
far  off  as  ever  it  was.  Mr.  Asquith  has  not 
asked  of  the  English  people  a  mandate  com- 
l)ellinghis  party  to  make  Home  Rule  a  legis- 
lative question  in  the  coming  Parliament.  He 
lias  not  even  alluded  to  Home  Rule  in  his 
election  addresses.  To  quote  the  calm  but 
decided  words  of  this  able  journal : 

"  Mr.  Redmond  says  the  Prime  Minister 
had  asked  from  the  people  of  Cireat  Britain 
a    mandate    to    enable    him    in   the   coming 
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Parliament  to  deal  legislatively  witli  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
on  the  lines  laid  down.  It  may  be  tliat  after  the  Lords  have  been 
dealt  with  and  the  promised  legislation  which  comes  in  the  program 
prior  to  Home  Rule  has  been  introduced,  the  Liberals,  if  still  in 
power,  may  bring  in  a  measure  of  Irish  self-government,  but,  as 
we  read  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  do  not  think  tliat  they 
are  asking  any  direct  mandate  to  enable  them  to  bring  in  a  Honie- 


HIS    FIRST    MOTOR-RIDE. 

This  quaint  old  countryman  insisted  on  being  motored  to  tlie  polls, 
and  said  if  he  could  not  go  in  a  motor-car  he  would  not  go  at  all. 

Rule  Bill  in  the  coming  Parliament.  In  Mr.  Asquith's  election 
address  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  the  question.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Albert  Hall  speech  was  an  advance  upon  the  previous 
attitude  taken  up  by  him.  All  the  observations  of  Mr.  Asquitii  on 
Home  Rule  have  been  extremely  guarded,  and  we,  too,  should  be 
guarded,  and  not  read  into  them  more  than  they  convey.  Strong 
pressure  applied  at  the  proper  moment  may  compel  the   Liberals 


Liberal  Chamhion- 
this!" 


THE   "mandate." 

"  I  asked  for  a  cliarger,  and  they  give  me 
— Punch  (London). 


to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  self-government  for  Ireland.     Other- 
wise they  may  be  only  too  willing  to  shirk  the  question." 

Nor  are  the  extreme  Nationalist  party  slow  to  urge  the 
"jockeyed"  Home-Rulers  to  desert  the  Asquith  standard  and 
oust  the  Liberals  by  siding  with  the  Unionists,  a  chief  plank  in 


whose  platform  is  tariff  reform.     Thus,  for  instance,  we  read  in 
the  Sinn  Fein  (Dublin)  : 

"Tariff  reform  is  winning  rapidly  in  England,  but  it  can  not,  to 
come  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  win  enough  seats  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  English  Commons.  The  Irish  vote  will  hold  the 
balance.  If  that  vote  be  thrown  on  the  free-trade  side,  this  is  cer- 
tain :  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  at  the  outside  there  will  be 
another  general  election,  and  the  tariff  reformers  will  come  back 
with  an  absolute  majority  and  deal  with  matters  as  they  like. 

"Any  Irish  parliamentary  leader  of  any  grit  and  ability  would 
throw  his  strength  now  on  the  tariff-reform  side,  on  condition  of 
exceptional  treatment  being  accorded  to  Ireland  under  the  scheme 
and  the  grant  of  self-government. 

"We  submit  to  every  intelligent  parliamentarian  in  Ireland  that 
the  policy  so  far  as  action  in  the  English  Parliament  now  is  con- 
cerned is  for  the  Irish  vote  to  dish  the  recreant  Liberals  and  sup- 
port a  tariff-reform  government  on  the  conditions  we  have  stated. 
The  opportunity  parliamentarians  have  asked  for  is  now  there. 
They  have  the  balance  of  power.     Let  us  see  how  they  will  use  it." 

Mr.  Asquith  is  thus  accused  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule,  and  even  of  being  inclined  "to  keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope,"  by  his  singular 
equivocations.  Nevertheless,  according  to  most  recent  dispatches, 
he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Irish  patriots  paint  him.  As  he  wiped 
his  sword  of  battle,  sheathed  it,  and  started  for  a  vacation  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  election  fight,  he  is  reported  to  have  repeated  his 
preelection  pledge  of  full  government  for  Ireland.  He  said  he 
had  not  specified  further  because  he  could  promise  no  legislation 
of  any  kind  until  the  problem  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  settled. 


AMERICA   ROUSES  THE   WRATH  OF 

RUSSIA 

RUSSIA  does  not  seem  to  l)e  satisfied  with  refusing  Mr. 
Knox's  plan  to  "neutralize  "  the  Manchurian  railroads,  but 
bursts  into  a  storm  of  fury  against  the  United  States,  and  accuses 
us  of  backing  up  China  against  Russia  and  Japan.  Hitherto,  de- 
spite their  chagrin,  the  Russian  press  have  been  disposed  merely 
to  ridicule  the  American  proposition  as  a  wild  scheme  impossible 
of  realization  simply  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  Japan  and 
Russia  would  be  willing  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  Manchuria. 
Cut  now  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  America,  as  tiiey 
think,  means  business.  For  the  Government  at  Washington,  we 
are  told,  proposes  to  form  an  international  syndicate  for  building, 
in  the  interests  of  China,  a  rival  line  to  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
lines,  for  absorbing  all  future  railway-building  in  Manchuria,  and,, 
finally,  for  gradually  buying  up  the  Russian  and  Japanese  roads. 

Moreover,  the  Russian  press  are  beginning  to  discover  that  this, 
project  has  by  no  means  come  as  a  surprize  to  those  initiated  in 
international  politics,  and  they  find  that  the  American  note  is  but 
the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  transactions  dating 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  The  United 
States,  it  is  said,  in  its  efforts  for  the  open-door  principle,  has 
never  been  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Manchuria  since  the 
war,  and  the  American  diplomacy  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
Prince  Ito  and  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  Kokovstov. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  now,  say  the  Russian  papers,  that  the 
report  at  tlie  time  of  the  fatal  visit  of  Prince  Ito  to  Harbin  was. 
true,  namely,  that  the  eminent  Japanese  statesman  was  not  taking 
merely  a  pleasure  trip,  but  that  the  Japanese  Government  had 
chosen  its  ablest  representative  to  treat  with  Russia  about  this  very 
important  matter  of  the  Manchurian  railroads,  fearing  that  the 
Russian  Government  might  assent  to  the  American  proposition. 
After  the  death  of  Ito  it  is  known  that  the  Japanese  Government 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  Kokovstov  to  visit  Tokyo. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Russian  Government  may  best  be  seen  in 
the  indignant  utterance  of  \.\\&  Novoye  Vtemya  (St.  Petersburg) 
which   begins  by  declaring  that   from    the    vague  way  in    which 
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Knox's  note  is  worded  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  approval  of 
England  to  the  Secretary's  project  had  already  been  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  This  paper  says  it  has 
learned  from  absolutely  autlioritative  sources  that  the  English 
•Government  had  no  notion  of  entertaining  Knox's  plan.     Then,  to 


GETTING    IN    PRACTISE. 

The  German  Chancellor  training  for  feats  of  diplomacy. 

— Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

■cool  its  rage,  the  St.  Petersl)urg  organ  proceeds  to  characterize  the 
American  note  as  a  huge  joke  : 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  persons  with  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibility  holding  high  official  positions  could  adopt  this 
method  of  laying  before  the  world  Powers  a  plan  of  so  great  im- 
portance. And  if  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  has  resolved 
upon  so  unworthy  a  measure,  then  it  can  rationally  be  explained 
•only  by  the  assumption  that  he  himself  does  not  regard  it  seriously. 
But  in  that  case  we  suggest  that  this  close  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
American  President  should  have  postponed  his  joke  until  April  i. 
Then  it  might  have  been  justifiable,  at  least  according  to  the 
American  idea  of  political  humor. 

"  In  our  first  editorial  on  this  subject  we  explained  this  note  by 
the  desire  of  the  American  Government  to  obtain  a  new  foreign 
market.  But  further  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  project  compels  us  to  revise  our  opinion  somewhat.  A 
man  of  average  intelligence,  or  even  of  intelligence  a  degree  below 
the  average,  might  have  known  that  the  real  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  toward  the  plan  of  intervention  in  the  Russo-Japanese- 
Chinese  relations  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and  then 
only  one  of  two  conclusions  would  be  possible.  Either  Knox  is 
not  able  to  understand  the  simplest  diplomatic  documents,  or  else 
he  purpo.sely  distorts  their  sense  in  order  to  achieve  certain  aims. 
In  either  case  European  and  Asiatic  diplomacy  will  not  consider 
*  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  serious  negotiations  with  Knox. 
*  "Neither  can  the  question  of  building  new  railways  in  Manchuria 
be  undertaken  without  the  consent  of  Russia, and  Japan.  Their 
rights  in  this  regard  are  matters  of  public  knowledge.  They 
are  fixt  by  international  treaties  of  which  the  Government  of 
tlio  United  States  also  had  been  made  cognizant.  Knox's  note, 
therefore,  is  diplomatic  humbug,  founded  upon  political  inexperi- 
•ence,  and  is  by  no  means  a  credit  to  a  man  occupying  such  a  re- 
sponsible position.  If  there  is  to  be  any  treating  at  all — with  the 
consent  of  Rus.-.ia  and  Japan,  of  course — concerning  railroads  in 
Manchuria,  (hen  it  will  certainly  not  be  with  a  man  of  the  diplomatic 
sclmol  of  Knox."—  Traiislailons  tiiade  for  Tin-:  Litkkakv 
J)k;kst. 


GERMANY  NOT  FOR  WAR 

'  I  ^HE  air  does  really  seem  to  be  clearing  up  in  the  .sky  that  over- 
*■  hangs  the  nations  on  either  side  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
armies  in  the  clouds  appear  to  be  vanishing  and  a  real  rainbow  of 
peace  spans  the  ocean.  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  took  special  pains  to  reassure  the  world  of  Ger- 
many's peaceful  intentions  toward  England.  This,  however,  miglit 
be  interpreted  as  a  mere  diplomatic  compliment  or  platitude.  We 
have  in  addition  to  this  the  witness  of  a  sensiljie  and  intelligent 
German  merchant  of  London.  Charles  Tuchmann,  writing  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  A/ter  (London),  gives  his  independent 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  Germany's  warlike  preparations  imply 
no  hostile  intentions  whatever  against  England.  He  claims  to  have 
written  his  reassuring  and  incisive  article  without  any  "official 
authority,"  and  he  evidently  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when 
he  pours  his  wrath  or  ridicule  on  the  Germanophobes.  A  German 
born,  he  has  spent  forty  years  in  England,  with  frequent  visits  to 
liis  native  land.     He  remarks  : 

"So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  I  can  claim  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  some  of  the  most  highly  placed  officials,  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Reichstag,  financiers,  professors,  leading 
journalists;  with  them  I  have  discust  this  question,  and  I  know 
their  views  upon  it.  Tiierefore,  at  the  risk  of  having  egotism  added 
to  those  other  charges,  I  think  I  may  claim  fairly  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  two  nations  about  whom  I  am  writing." 

He  does  not  deny  the  military  preparedness  of  Germany,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question,"  Is  Germany  ready  for  war?  "  boldly  replies  : 

"Most  assuredly  she  is,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that,  if  war 
were  declared  to-morrow,  Germany's  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
country,  and  this  country's  ignorance  of  Germany,  would  astonish 
even  those  bellicose  critics  of  naval  preparedness  who  are  contin- 
ually crying  'Danger  !'  But  having  said  this  much,  I  wish  to  show 
that,  altho  Germany  is  ready  for  war  with  any  country,  war  was 
never  further  from  her  intentions.  Why  should  not  Germany  be 
in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  any  emergency  .''     \^'hy  should  she 


HIS   AUTHOIUTV. 


Balfour  says  a  German  subject  from  South  Africa  told  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  the  Kaiser  intends  to  invade  F^ngland. 

— J  mend  (Munich^ 
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be  dictated  to  by  any  country  as  to  how  she  should  safeguard  her 
interests?  If  Germany  chose  to  build  a  thousand  Dreadnoughts, 
why  should  any  other  nation  take  umbrage,  so  long  as  Germany 
herself  pays  the  piper  for  the  tune  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  great 
nation  like  Germany,  surrounded  as  she  is  on  one  side  by  Russia, 
on  the  other  by  France,  and  on  the  sea  side  by  England,  to  prepare 
herself  for  any  emergency,  including  that  of  war  ?  We  who  move 
in  commercial  circles,  who  are  always  watching  feverishly  the 
pulse  of  the  market,  deem  it  expedient  to  prepare  against  a  financial 
panic  ;  not  that  we  believe  a  financial  panic  to  be  inevitable,  but 
because  we  feel  that  we  should  be  lacking  in  business  acumen  if 
we  ignored  the  potentialities  of  the  market.  The  same  principle 
guides,  or  should  guide,  statesmen  in  the  control  of  a  nation's 
resources." 

But  the  idea  of  a  German  attack  on  "  impregnable  "  England  is 
the  dream  of  mere  panic-spreaders  and  thoughtless  alarmists.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"The suggestion  that  invasion  of  these  shores  by  the  Germans  is 
imminent  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Germanophobe,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  Whatever  else  her  critics 
and  her  enemies  may  allege,  Germany  is  not  an  impulsive,  irra- 
tional country  that  leaps  at  opportunities  and  'damns  the  conse- 
quences.' And  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  strained  to  the  breaking-point,  no  one  real- 
izes more  fully  than  the  Kaiser's  advisers  that  England  is  still 
impregnable 

"Whenever  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  is  mooted,  the  name  of 
the  Kaiser  comes  naturally  to  tlie  lips  of  an  Englishman.  'The 
War  Lord  '  is  the  sobriquet  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Em- 
peror, and  yet,  if  His  Majesty's  critics  would  give  themselves  time 
calmly  to  think  of  all  the  belligerent  utterances  that  have  emanated 
from  Potsdam,  they  would  detect  a  sincerity  of  friendship  for  this 
country  of  which  at  present  they  do  not  dream 

"Germany  has  no  real  quarrel  with  England;  neither  country 
can  afford  to  quarrel.  Speaking  for  Germany,  I  should  say  she 
realizes  that  a  conflict  between  the  countries  would  bring  irrepa- 
rable ruin,  not  only  upon  the  two  nations,  but  upon  Europe  as  a 
whole.  Germany  knows  that  Britain  would  fight  till  the  last  drop 
of  her  blood  had  been  shed.  Geimany  would  do  the  same.  Is  it 
difficult  to  imagine  the  consequences  ? 

"  From  time  to  time  I  visit  (iermany,  and  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  finding  out  the  trend  of 
opinion  on  this  vital  question.  Having  conferred  with  the  leading 
statesmen,  members  of  the  Reichstag,  financiers,  manufacturers, 
professors,  and  others,  I  find  but  one  desire  among  all  of  them — 
the  wish  for  a  better  understanding — for  an  entente  cordiale  with 
England.  In  a  measure,  that  wish  was  exprest  last  year  in  the 
Reichstag  by  no  less  eminent  a  personage  than  tlie  War  Minister, 
Herr  von  Einem.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  such  an  idea  could 
be  advanced  in  such  an  assembly.  In  England,  also,  as  all  of  us 
know,  this  wish  exists. 

"  England  and  Germany  at  present  are  in  the  position  of  husband 
and  wife  having  had  a  trifling  quarrel.  Each  esteems  the  other, 
each  appreciates  the  other's  good  qualities,  but  neither  wants  to  be 
first  in  holding  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  An  intermediary  is 
needed.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  shall  be  the  '  Verinittler'' 
(mediator)." 

He  speaks  with  scorn  and  derision  of  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford's 
letters  of  warning  and  terror  published  in  The  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) and  referred  to  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  January  8,  page 
50.  This  intelligent  and  patriotic  German  merchant  concludes  his 
strictures  as  follows : 

"What  did  the  average  German  think  of  this  latest  attempt  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  two  great  nations  .-"  He  laughed  in  spite  of 
his  annoyance.  He  was  so  amused,  that  the  temptation  was  great 
to  help  his  traducers  over  some  of  the  geographical  and  historical 
stiles  which  they  appeared  to  have  encountered.  He  who  believed 
that  the  series  was  intended  as  a  goad  to  the  British  Admiralty  did 
not  understand  the  arguments ;  they  were  above  him.  He  who 
believed  that  the  series  was  part  of  a  great  political  game  did  not 
try  to  understand  the  arguments  ;  they  were  beneath  him.  These 
conclusions  are  arrived  at  after  many  conversations  and  the  ex- 
change of  much  correspondence.  For  myself,  I  wondered  if  the 
wishes  of  these  alarmists  were  the  parents  of  their  thoughts  ?     Per- 


haps they  had  in  mind  the  old  German  saying:  'Man  malt  den 
Teufel  so  lange  an  die  Wand  bis  er  kommt'  ('One  paints  the  devil 
on  the  wall  till  he  comes  ')." 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  OUR   MISSION  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

'  I  "HE  Monroe  Doctrine  should  certainly  be  vigorously  carried 
-*■  out  to  its  fullest  import  in  Central  America,  thinks  H.  Mar- 
chand,  writing  in  the  thoughtful  and  accurate  Questions  Diplo- 
inatiqiies  et  Coloniales  (Paris).  While  the  greater  Republics  of 
South  America  may  properly  say  to  Uncle  Sam  "  Hands  off,"  not 
so  with  the  five  lesser  States  about  the  Isthmus.  They  naturally 
come  under  what  is  called  in  Europe  "  the  influence"  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  responsibilities  are  thus  outlined  by  the  French 
writer : 

"  The  five  Republics  of  Central  America  are  troublesome  wards 
of  the  United  States.  The  Government  of  the  Union,  anxious  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  a  region  where  it  hopes  to 
find  an  exclusive  market  for  its  industries,  naturally  wishes  that 
the  anarchic  turbulence  of  the  Latin  Republics  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  should  suddenly  give  place  to  a  love  of  order.  The  Ameri- 
cans, being  masters  of  Porto  Rico  and  wise  protectors  of  Cuba, 
foreseeing  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  control 
of  the  waters  which  wash  either  shores  of  the  Isthmus,  show  them- 
selves more  and  more  inclined  to  bully  into  decent  behavior  the 
States  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San 
Salvador.  The  guardianship  over  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Car- 
ibbean, which,  by  a  free  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is 
imposed  upon  the  United  States,  they  would  very  gladly  dispense 
with  ;  but  this  abrogation  they  think  must  depend  on  the  conditions 
under  which  the  subjects  thus  far  under  their  control  shall  advance 
and  grow." 

The  way  these  little  Latin  Republics  go  from  bad  to  worse  quite 
warrants  our  treatment  of  them,  says  Mr.  Marchand.  They  live 
in  a  condition  of  perpetual  commotion.  Revolutions  occur  at  in- 
tervals which  may  almost  be  calculated  upon.  Public  loans  are 
generally  appropriated  by  the  President,  who  runs  off  with  the 
cash  and  spends  it  in  some  European  capital.  A  revolution  is 
generally  managed  by  "some  American  adventurer,  who  hopes,  by 
rendering  his  assistance,  to  gain  some  mining  or  territorial  con- 
cession."    This  writer  proceeds : 

"The  political  uncertainties  which  thus  prevail  are  terrible  in 
their  consequences  to  public  finances.  Such  is  indeed  the  normal 
condition  of  these  Republics.  The  result  is  that  the  improvement 
of  lands  naturally  fertile  and  capable  of  rendering  abundant  returns 
under  cultivation  remains  problematical,  from  the  want  of  proper 
machinery,  etc.  To  this  must  be  added  the  evils  which  follow  the 
non-payment  of  a  foreign  debt,  and  the  claims  which  are  eventually 
made  by  the  Powers  interested.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  there- 
fore a  perfectly  just  ordinance,  but  it  entails  upon  the  United  States 
certain  moral  obligations  in  the  way  of  pacifying  the  rage  and  ap- 
peasing the  anger  so  often  excited  in  Europe." 

Perhaps  the  distrust  with  which  the  Republics  of  Central 
America  regard  American  intervention  is  not  altogether  unreason- 
able, says  Mr.  Marchand,  after  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  strip  was  pounced  upon,  and  he  notes  that  even  some 
portion  of  the  American  press  condemned  Secretary  Knox's  action 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  attitude  of  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  toward  the  United  States 
is  considered  at  some  length,  and  the  writer  concludes  that — 

"While  the  Republics  of  Central  America  are  by  no  means  un- 
appreciative  of  the  protection  which  they  derive  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  yet  they  can  not  help  feeling  some 
perturbation  at  the  developments  of  which  it  may  at  any  time  be 
susceptible,  to  their  detriment.  Central  America  has  long  felt  an 
invincible  distrust  for  the  great  Republic  that  overshadows  it. 
Doubtless  the  attitude  which  Washington  has  taken  toward  Cuba 
will  make  them  regard  in  a  more  favorable  light  the  intentions  of 
their  powerful  Vi€\%\\hor."  —  Translations  made  for  Thk  Literakv 
Digest. 
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ORIGIN   OF  OUR  NUMERALS 

THE  theory  tliat  the  so-called  Arabic  digits  are  in  reality  de- 
rived from  ancient  systems  of  tally-marks,  and  that  other 
systems  have  the  same  origin,  is  advanced  by  Maj.  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  in  The  American  Mathematical  Mottthly 
(Springfield,  Mo.).  The  writer  asserts  that  no  acceptable  explana- 
tion has  ever  been  given  of  the  origin  of  our  numerals,  tho  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  is  enormous.     He  goes  on  : 

"Of  course  it  is  known  that  the  Arabs  obtained  the  signs  from 
Southern  Asia  or  India  before  the  ninth  century  A.D.  and  brought 
them  to  Europe  in  the  tenth,  but  the  remote  origin  has  never  been 
discovered.  The  later  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  used  the  first  letters 
of  their  respective  alphabets  to 
represent  units,  the  second  groups 
to  represent  tens,  and  the  third 
for  the  hundreds.  Sometimes  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  for  the 
number  was  used  as  a  symbol 
for  that  number,  as  in  the  early 
<ireek,  and  possibly  the  Roman 
C  and  M,  tho  the  latter  may  have 
been  evolved  from  earlier  sym- 
bols. For  these  reasons  quite  a 
number  of  scholars  have  sought 
for  the  original  forms  of  our  nu- 
merals in  the  letters  of  some 
alphabet.  There  is  certainly 
quite  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  old  numerals 
and  some  of  the  letters  of  old  al- 
phabets, but  that  is  no  proof  of 
common  origin.  Indeed  it  would 
be  strange  if  we  could  not  find 
many  such  coincidences  in  the  in- 
numerable forms  which  both  letters  and  numerals  have  taken.  In- 
deed, numerals  were  used  where  there  were  no  alphabets  or  before 
alphabets  were  evolved  as  in  modern  China  and  ancient  Egypt. 

"  In  addition,  Sir  E.  Clive  Bagley  and  George  Biihler  point  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  known  reason  why  certain  letters  should 
have  been  selected  to  represent  tlie  numerals  four  to  nine,  which 
the  former  accepts  as  being  derived  from  letters  from  several 
alphabets  widely  separated.  Bagley  curiously  enough  also  states 
that  all  numerals  at  first  were  merely  shorthand  ways  of  expressing 
their  names,  which  wholly  contradicts  the  idea  of  derivation  from 
letters,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  primitive  tallies  or  numerals  must 
have  existed  before  ti)ey  had  names. 

"  It  has  also  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  numerals  were  in- 
ventions which  sprang  up  in  a  very  short  time,  altho  such  a  phe- 
nomenon is  contrary  to  human  experience.  Sudden  appearance 
generally  means  borrowing,  for  all  written  symbols  were  slow  in 
their  evolution. 

"Reasoning  from  analogy,  one  would  assume  that  if  letters  had 
their  origin  in  the  first  crude  attempts  to  represent  things  and  ideas, 
the  numerals  must  necessarily  have  their  origin  in  the  first  crude 
attempts  to  record  numbers. 

"The  natural  way  of  recording  numbers  is  by-  tally-marks,  and 
it  is  the  universal  custom  of  mankind,  at  least  of  all  who  were  in- 
telligent enough  to  count.  Historians  of  mathematics  use  the  term 
tally-mark  to  refer  to  the  notched  stick  (French,  tailler,  to  cut), 
but  it  is  here  meant  to  refer  to  any  simple  marks  or  scores.  The 
Maya  numerals  are  descrilied  by  George  B.  Gordon  as  follows: 
'The  numbers  from  one  to  four  are  represented  by  dots  ;  a  bar  sig- 
nifies five  ;  a  bar  and  a  dot  six  ;  ten  is  written  by  two  bars  ;  and  so 
on  up  to  nineteen,  the  sign  of  whicli  is  three  bars  and  four  dots ; 
after  this  number  the  signs  employed  are  in  doubt.'  The  Egyp- 
tians used  tally-marks  up  to  nine,  but  ten  is  an  inverted  U.  Cunei- 
form numerals  are  also  tally-marks.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  in  India  the  Asoka  edicts  record  numbers  up  to  five  as 
vertical  tally-marks 

"  Frof.  Edwin  S.  Crawley  says  that  all  systems  of  numbers  were 
originally  quinary  from  the  use  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  count- 
»4ig  and  became  decimal  as  soon  as  two  hands  were  used,  but  others 


state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  generalization.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  numerals  for  n  to  20  are  merely  those  from  i  to  10, 
with  10  (X)  over  or  before  them,  but  the  commercial  forms  are 
quinary,  the  6  to  8  being  based  on  the  i  to  5  with  extra  tally-marks 
lieneath." 

The  origin  of  the  numerals  from  tally-marks,  as  suppposed  by 
Major  Woodruff,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  writer 
examine!-  many  systems  of  numerals  and  concludes  that  we  may 
a.scribe  this  beginning  to  all,  tho  our  present  forms  are  most  likely 
of  Chmese  origin.  He  notes  that  the  Chinese  "running  "  characters 
for  two  and  three  are  the  same  as  our  own,  and  quotes  Biihler  as 
saying  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  numerals  were  introduced 

into  India  from  without,  as  they 

appear  rather  suddenly  and  in  a 
well-evolved  form.     Further : 
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PKOBABLli    EVOLUTION    OK   THE    NUMERALS. 


"The  identity  of  the  first  three 
numerals  in  Chinese  and  Indian 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  identity 
of  origin  of  the  two  systems,  or 
more  probably  that  the  Chinese 
forms  were  carried  by  traders  into 
India.  Indeed  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel 
('The  Civilization  of  the  East ') 
states  that  Indian  'culture  is  in 
the  main  an  offshoot  of  the  Chi- 
nese.' The  Chinese  would  also 
be  suspected  on  account  of  the 
identity  of  the  old  Nepal  nine 
and  an  evolutionary  Chinese 
nine,  and  there  is  a  perfect  gra- 
dation of  forms  from  the  oldest 
Chinese  nine  tallymarks  to  our 
present  nine. 

"  Doubtless  there  was  a  consid- 
erable interval  between  the  date 
of  introduction  of  the  numerals  into  India  and  the  date  of  the  old- 
est surviving  forms — an  interval  in  which  their  origin  was  forgotten 
if  it  was  ever  known.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  considerable  change  had  taken  place.  Probably  many  of  the 
ancient  Indian  evolutionary  forms  will  never  be  found,  neverthe- 
less those  now  known  are  within  the  bounds  of  ordinary  variation 
of  writing.  They  were  undoubtedly  introduced  while  some  still 
retained  an  evident  form  of  tally-marks,  which  led  to  the  frequent 
writing  of  four  and  five  with  four  and  five  strokes,  respectively. 
Some  of  the  old  Indian  fives  are  almost  identical  with  the 
Chinese  original  form,  and  in  the  six  there  are  undoubted  aflfinities, 
the  sevens  are  closer  still,  and  nines  identical." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PLAY-VVhile  we  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol over  heredity,  we  should,  in  the  case  of  children,  possess  abso- 
lute mastery  over  environment ;  so  we  are  told  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Clous- 
ton,  a  noted  Scottish  alienist,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Child 
Study  .Society.  We  read  in  a  report  of  his  remarks  in  The  Hos- 
pital (London,  January  8) : 

"  The  effects  of  environment  are  such  that  they  may  make  or  mar 
ilie  mental  development  of  a  child,  may  equip  it  physically  to  face 
the  world  and  its  work  with  ease,  or  leave  it  a  relatively  miserable, 
incapable,  anemic.  These  environments  include  the  outward  forces 
of  nature,  such  as  light  and  air.  At  birth  the  child  possesses  no 
mind  at  all,  and  if  it  is  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  it  will  remain 
in  a  condition  allied  to  idiocy.  Such  a  child,  brought  up  in  dark- 
ness, would  be  mutilated  in  mind,  and  would  not  develop  thought 
or  feeling  or  conduct.  To  state  this  is  to  condemn  every  form  of 
local  government  which  suffers  insanitary  houses  and  overcrowded 
dwellings  to  remain  within  the  area  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
members  of  such  bodies  who  permit  these  evils  will  one  day  have 
a  heavy  account  to  settle  for  their  misdeeds  through  the  neglect  of 
a  plain  public  duty.  .  .  .  Town  life  under  the  best  conditions  is 
apt  to  make  children  unstable  in  mind.  Yet  stability  of  mind  is 
the  most  desirable  quality  for  any  growing  human  being.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  children  of  all  residents  in  towns  should  be  secured 
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good  food,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities for  play  and  exercise.  No  city,  or  town,  or  rural  com- 
munity for  that  matter,  is  entitled  to  regard  itself  as  modern  which 
does  not  possess  adequate  playgrounds  for  its  children.  Who  can 
estimate  the  loss  to  a  nation  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  play- 
grounds, whereby  the  physical  and  moral  characters  of  men  and 
women  are  materially  affected  for  e%il  everywhere  .■*" 


THE  MOON  BY   ULTRAVIOLET  LIGHT 

ANEW  departure  in  physical  experimentation  has  been  under- 
taken by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  has 
been  photographing  various  objects  and  substances,  not  by  the 
total  light  they  reflect,  but  by  some  single  constituent,  such  as  the 
infra-red  or  ultraviolet  rays.  Both  these  rays,  tho  present  in  all 
perfectly  white  light,  are  invisible,  but  both  will  affect  a  properly 
prepared  photographic  plate.  Results  were  most  interesting  and 
the  method  seems  to  open  up  a  new  method  of  research.  Espe- 
cially valuable  are  Professor  Wood's  photographs  of  the  moon,  us- 
ing only  her  ultraviolet  rays.  These,  Professor  Wood  tells  us  in 
Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  February),  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  vast  deposit  of  some  material  quite  different 
in  composition  from  the  rest  of  the  lunar  surface  around  one  of  the 
craters,  and  may  even  enable  us  to  learn  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  materials  composing  the  surface.     We  read  : 

"  Photographs  of  landscapes  made  by  the  ultraviolet  do  not  differ 
very  greatly  from  ordinary  photographs  except  in  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  objects  standing  in  full  sunlight  cast  no  shadows. 
...  It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  that  many  sub- 
stances, white  in  ordinary  light,  were  quite  black  when  jihoto- 
graphed  by  the  ultraviolet  rays.  This  was  true  of  white  garden 
flowers,  and  in  an  especially  marked  degree  in  the  case  of  Chinese 
white  paint  (zinc  oxid).  [In  the  illustration]  will  be  found  repro- 
duced two  photographs  of  the  page  of  a  magazine  on  which  are 
painted  some  words  with  this  pigment.  One  picture  was  made 
witli  an  ordinary  lens  of  glass,  the  other  with  the  quartz-silver 
combination.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  ultraviolet  light  the 
Chinese  white  is  much  blacker  than  the  printer's  ink. 

"While  painting  the  words  I  inadvertently  omitted  one  letter  in 
the  word 'appears.'  The  mistake  was  rectified  by  carefully  erasing 
the  last  three  letters  with  a  brush  and  clean  water,  drying  the  paper, 
and  painting  the  letters  anew.  So  far  as  I  could  see  I  removed 
every  trace  of  the  white  pigment,  and  no  trace  of  the  correction 
appears  in  the  photograph  made  by  visible  light.  The  one  made 
by  ultraviolet,  however,  shows  a  very  conspicuous  smutch,  which 
shows  us  how  sensitive  these  rays  may  be  in  detecting  slight  traces 
of  substances  which  absorbed  them.  These  two  pictures  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  method  as  applied  to  selenography, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  slight  but  extensive  deposit  of  zinc  oxid  on 
the  moon's  surface  which  was  quite  invisible  and  which  could  not 


just  barely  visible  through  it.  Pictures  made  with  this  combina- 
tion were  made  by  rays  to  which  glass  is  opaque,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  thin  sheet  of  clear  window-glass  in  front  of  the  len& 
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be  photographed  by  ordinary  means,  might  be  clearly  brought  out 
in  a  photograph  taken  through  a  silver  film  with  a  quartz  lens.  .  .  . 
"These  ultraviolet  pictures  were  made  with  a  range  of  the  spec- 
trum to  which  glass  is  impervious,  namely,  that  transmitted  most 
freely  by  a  silver  film.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  use  a  lens  of 
quartz  heavily  silvered  on  one  surface.  The  silver  film  was  of  such 
a  thickness  that  a  window,  backed  by  a  brightly  lighted  sky,  was 
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effectually  stopt  all  photographic  action,  the  time  of  exposure  being 

the  same  in  the  two  cases 

"Photographs  taken  with  this  apparatus  showed  clearly  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extensive  deposit  to  one  side  of  Aristarchus  which 
did  not  appear  in  any  picture  made  with  a  yellow  screen.  The 
deposit  is  shaped  much  like  a  figure  3.  Three  pairs  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  reproduced  on  the  plate  [taken  on  three  different  dates]. 
As  is  clear  from  these  pictures  little  or  no  trace  of  the  deposit  is. 

shown  by  yellow  light 

"The  fact  that  the  bright  craters  are  quite  as  bright  with  the 
ultraviolet  light  enables  us  at  once  to  say  what  the  strongly  reflect- 
ing material  is  not^  for  I  have  found  out  that  zinc  oxid,  sulfur,  and 
certain  other  light-colored  sulistances  are  quite  black  in  ultraviolet 
light.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  dark  deposit  around  Aristarchus 
further  experiments  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  begin  to  guess. 
By  a  process  of  elimination  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  exclude 
a  large  number  of  substances,  narrowing  the  thing  down  still 
further  by  measuring  its  reflecting  power  for  different  regions  of 

the  ultraviolet  and  visible  spectrum. 
Infra-red  pictures  will  also  help  in 
all  probability.  I  have  already  com- 
menced the  study  of  various  materi- 
als, igneous  rocks,  and  volcanic 
ejecta.  The  substances  are  laid  out 
on  a  paper  checker-board  and  pho- 
tographed in  different  regions  of 
the  spectrum,  by  using  ray  filters. 
Two  of  these  pictures  are  repro- 
duced on  [the  plate],  one  taken 
by  yellow,  the  other  by  ultraviolet 

light 

"It  seems  probable  that  photo- 
graphs made  on  a  larger  scale  will 
show  other  deposits  of  this  material, 
which  for  the  present  we  may  name 
black  31,  for  the  wave  length  which  brings  it  out.  Silver  on 
glass  mirrors,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  will  not  be  suitable.  What 
we  need  is  a  metal  speculum  of  long  focus,  say  8  or  10  meters.  It 
is  my  hope  that  some  observatory  or  amateur  is  already  equipped 
for  the  work  and  will  undertake  it.  If  not,  I  shall  have  a  horizon- 
tal telescope  constructed  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  wishes  to  carry  on   the  investigation  " 
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WHITE  LIGHT  FROM  THE  MERCURY  ARC 

TIIE  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury-arc  lamp  is  noted  for  its  efficiency 
and  power;  it  has  not  yet  displaced  other  forms  of  lighting 
under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
greenish-blue  brilliancy,  with  which  most  persons  are  now  familiar 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  lamp  in  factories  and  occasionally  in 
a  shop  window  as  a  curiosity  or  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by.  Correction  of  this  color  would  seem  to  be  possible  by 
the  addition  of  red  and  yellow  sources  so  that  the  various  tints 
whose  combination  goes  to  make 
up  white  light  are  all  represented. 
Considerable  success  in  this  line 
has  been  obtained  by  Herbert  E. 
Ives,  who  reports  his  tests  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards (Washington).  Our  quota- 
tions are  from  an  abstract  in  The 
Electrical  Revie^u  (Chicago,  Janu- 
ary 22).     Says  this  paper  : 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to 
modify  tlie  color  and  illuminating 
characteristics  of  the  mercury 
vacuum  arc  by  the  addition  of  yel- 
lower light  sources.  The  first  liglit 
used  for  this  purpose  was  the  car- 
bon glow  lamp.  More  recently  the 
use  of  a  tungsten  lamp  has  been 
proposed. 

"  In  the  present  paper  is  recorded 
an  experimental  investigation  of 
the  proper  light-source  to  be  com- 
bined with  thfe  mercury  arc  in  order 
to  imitate  average  dayligiit.  follow- 
ing which  is  a  determination  of  tiie 
relative  intensities  of  mercury-arc 
light  and  the  added  light  to  secure 
the  best  effect. 

"The  complementary  of  the 
mercury  arc  may  be  determined  by 
direct  application  of  color  theory 
to  experimentally  obtained  color 
values.  .  .  .  On  carrying  through 
this  work,  tlie  rather  unexpected 
result  was  obtained  that  the  best 
combination  was  of  the  mercury 
arc  with  a  Welsbach  ;  unexpected, 
because  the  usual  criticism  of  both 
illuminants  is  on  tlie  ground  of  their 
green  color,  or  illuminating  ef- 
fect  

"An  interesting  fact  brought  out 
-  .  .  is  that  all  of  tlie  ordinary  light 
sources,  from  the  3.  i-watt  carbon 
lamp  to  tiie  'greenest '  Welsbach, 
lie  so  nearly  opposite  the  mercury 
arc  that  a  respectable  white  may 
be  produced  by  mixing  any  one  of 
them  with  it  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion.    The  liglit  lying  most  nearly  opposite  the  mercury  arc  is  the 
Welsbach  mantle,  as  supplied  for  residential  lighting,  viz.,  three- 
fourths  per  cent,  cerium  ;  of  tlie  glow  lamps  the  tungsten  is  near- 
est the  ideal  complementary." 

These  two  lamps  are  the  proper  ones  to  correct  the  blue-green 
mercury  light,  tiie  author  says,  not  only  because  they  are  nearest 
to  the  proper  hue,  but  because  their  efficiency  and  cheapness  make 
them  distinctly  practical  possibilities.  In  his  tests,  a  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamp  was  provided  with  an  adjustable  shutter  so  that  more 
or  less  mercury  light  could  be  employed.  The  Welsbach  and  the 
glow  lamps  were  placed,  in  succession,  directly  before  the  tube 
and  below  the  opening  in  the  shutter,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  vary 
the  mixing  proportions  at  will.     It  was  thus  found  possible  to  ob- 
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tain  a  close  match  with  daylight,  the  Wel-sbach  match  tending 
slightly  toward  green  and  the  tungsten  toward  pink.  The  carbon 
lamp  formed,  with  the  mercury  liglit,  a  decidedly  pinkish  mixture. 
We  read  : 

"Several  points  in  connection  with  the  character  of  this  compo- 
site white  light  should  be  emphasized.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  daylight  is  extremely  variable  in  color,  and  that  the  combina- 
tion of  lights  here  investigated  can  only  claim  to  be  a  more  definite 
guide  than  has  hitiierto  been  given  to  the  proportions  for  a  match 
of  the  integral  color  to  an  average  daylight.     Further,  it  is,  of 

course,  only  the  integral  color  that 
appears  white  to  the  eye  ;  analysis 
reveals  the  mercury-line  spectrum 
superposed  on  a  continuous  back- 
ground strongest  in  the  red.  Be- 
cause of  the  partly  noncontinuous 
character  of  the  spectrum  of  such 
a  compound  light,  we  must  ex- 
pect some  deficiencies  when  it  is 
used  as  an  illuminant  of  colored 
objects. 

"  Tiie  chief  defect  of  the  mercury 
arc  alone — its  entire  deficiency  in 
red — should,  however,  be  largely 
overcome.  Because  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  eye  that  it  quickly 
adapts  its  scale  of  color  values  to 
the  color  of  the  illuminant,  it  is 
much  more  important,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  that  the  illuminant 
should  preserve  certain  color  val- 
ues to  which  the  eye  is  particularly 
sensitive  than  that  its  integral  color 
should  be  a  perfect  subjective 
white.  In  other  words,  the  eye 
quickly  adjusts  itself  to  the  belief 
that  a  light  is  'white  '  even  if  the 
light  is  measurably  yellower  or 
pinker  than  a  standard,  such  as 
average  daylight  or  sunlight,  but 
rebels  at  a  distortion  of  its  new 
scale  of  color  values.  Therefore 
our  preference  should  be  given  to 
that  illuminant  of  this  character 
which  favors  preservation  of  col- 
or values  to  which  the  eye  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive,  such  as  the 
color  of  flesh,  lips,  and  other 
commonly  observed  objects. 

"The  combinations  under  dis- 
cussion were  investigated  for  their 
color-rendering  values  by  observ- 
ing their  effect  on  various  colored 
silks,  plaids,  colored  prints,  flesh, 
etc.  The  color  values  were,  on 
the  whole,  found  to  be  very  well 
preserved;  immeasurably  more  so 
than  with  the  mercury  arc  alone, 
and  much  better  for  blues  than 
with  the  yellower  sources  alone. 
A  slight  accentuation  of  purples 
and  a  graying  of  very  deep  reds  was  observable  with  botii  com- 
binations (Welsbach  and  tungsten),  but  ordinary  reds,  browns, 
yellows,  greens,  and  blues  appeared  normal.  The  tungsten 
lamp,  with  its  larger  proportion  of  deep  red,  is  appreciably 
better  in  this  combination  than  is  the  Welsbach,  judged  by  this 
criterion. 

"For  the  best  results  in  color  rendering,  apart  from  the 
integral  color  of  the  mixture,  a  larger  proportion  of  tlie  tung- 
sten light  rather  than  a  smaller  might  be  recommended,  because, 
as  remarked  above,  the  resultant  pinkish  character  of  the  white 
would  be  less  noticed  by  the  eye  than  the  disturbance  of  the  scale 
of  color  values  which  occurs  with  a  deficiency  of  continuous  spec- 
trum background.  The  behavior  of  the  carbon  lamp  is  similar 
to  the  tungsten,  altho  the  integral  color  is  too  pink  to  be  called  a 
good  white." 
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CARRYING    100.000  VOLTS  OVER  THE 

ROCKIES 

THE  electrical  engineer  is  every  day  achieving  what  seemed 
impossible  the  day  before,  says  a  writer  who  tells  how  a 
Colorado  power  company  is  carrying  an  enormous  current  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  exposed  to  wind,  snow,  hail,  and  lightning. 
This  plant,  it  appears,  transmits  energy  at  100,000  volts  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  over  altitudes  that  run  up  to  a  maximum  of  13,- 
700  feet.  In  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  January  27)  we 
read : 

"The  lines  are  exposed,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  contingencies 
of  wind  and  snow,  but  to  sleet  conditions  which  are  exceptionally 
severe.  The  sleet  recorded  in  tlie  region  has  reached  a  diameter 
as  high  as  6  inches,  a  condition  quite  unheard  of  in  most  sections 
of  the  country.  Success  has  been  obtained  by  very  thorough  and 
skilful  tower  construction,  together  with  the  use  of  suspension  in- 
sulators, which  are  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  installation.  The  average  spacing  of  the  towers  is 
about  750  feet  and  they  carry  three  hemp-core  cables  .  .  .'sup- 
ported on  a  single  top  cross-arm  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  distance 
between  the  conductors  being  10  feet  4  inches.  The  insulators  are 
four  suspension  disks,  each  of  which  is  rated  at  25,000  volts  work- 
ing-pressure. The  suspension  insulator  has  the  greatest  recent 
improvement  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  energy,  and  this  line, 
subjected  as  it  is  to  enormous  strains,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  success  of  the  device.  The  towers  are  not  high,  the  normal 
height  of  the  conductors  at  the  tower  being  only  40  feet.  This 
gives  unusual  stability  to  the  line,  a  stability  which  is  greatly 
needed  in  winter.  The  lightning  protection  consists  of  a  galva- 
nized steel-stranded  cable,  or  sometimes  a  pair  of  them,  carried  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  cross-arm  and  supported  directly  on  the 
tower  structures.  This  protection  runs  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  route,  especially  the  portions  most  exposed  from  their  situation 
to  the  danger  of  lightning.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory, 
altho  no  lightning  arresters  were  installed,  and  no  damage  was 
caused  to  the  line  or  apparatus  by  lightning  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer service.  .  .  .  Altogether,  the  results  of  eight  months'  opera- 
tion at  from  86,000  to  100,000  volts  has  been  highly  successful. 
Here  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  we  have  often  noted,  that  engi- 
neers have  been  in  the  past  more  scared  than  hurt  in  the  matter  of 
high  voltage.  As  each  forward  step  has  been  taken,  dangers  seri- 
ously feared  have  generally  proved  to  be  mythical,  which  is  a  good 
augury  for  further  improvements." 


EFFECT  OF  THUNDER  ON   RAIN 

IT  is  often  noticed,  during  a  thunder-storm,  that  a  heavy  dis- 
charge of  lightning  is  followed  at  once  by  a  downrush  of  rain. 
This  is  usually  ascribed  to  coalescence  and  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  drops  due  to  loss  of  their  electrical  charge.  Accord- 
ing to  Laine,  of  Finland,  the  phenomenon  is  due,  not  to  elec- 
tricity, but  to  the  sound  of  the  thunder,  and  he  supports  this  view 
by  observations  made  upon  rainbows  during  storms.  Says  a 
writer  in  Cosutos  (Paris,  January  15) : 

"  Laine  made  his  observations  of  thunder-storms  on  August  3, 
1908,  at  Alahaerma,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Vasa.  A  storm  was 
approaching  from  the  east,  while  the  western  sky  was  at  first  quite 
clear.  The  thunder  was  heard  for  the  first  time  at  5  :  50  P.M.  and 
ceased  at  6  :  24.  The  rain,  at  the  same  place  of  observation,  lasted 
from  6 :  33  to.  7  :  25.  From  6  :  05  to  about  6  :  30,  a  double  rainbow 
was  seen  in  the  east,  extending  uninterruptedly  from  horizon  to 
horizon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  double  rainbow  consists  of  two 
concentric  bows,  the  inside  one  having  the  red  toward  the  center, 
the  outer  one  with  the  red  outside.  The  sunliglit  enters  the  rain- 
drops and  is  first  refracted  therein  and  then  reflected  from  the  in- 
ner surface,  once  for  the  interior  bow  and  twice  for  the  outer  bow, 
being  afterward  sent  back  to  the  spectator's  eye  after  another 
refraction. 

"  Now  at  each  roll  of  thunder,  the  colors  of  the  two  bows,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  outer  bow,  were  seen  to  be  displaced,  so  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  colors  and  the  edges  of  the  bows  were  effaced 
completely  ;  at  the  same  time  the  colors  became  blurred  and  rapid 
undulations  ran  along  the  bows. 


"  Here,  surely,  was  no  effect  produced  by  the  lightning.  The 
disturbances  began  always  at  nearly  the  same  instant  at  which  the 
thunder  was  heard.  Laine  thinks  that  the  phenomenon  confirms 
the  Airy-Peruter  theory  of  the  rainbow ;  the  thunder  occasions  a 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  drops,  whose  radii,  normally  less  than 
o.  I  millimeter  [0.004  inch],  assume  during  the  thunder  a  value  be- 
tween 0.5  and  I  millimeter  [0.02  and  0.04  inch]. 

"We  may  conclude  from  this  phenomenon  that  artificial  acoustic 
disturbances  may  be  able  to  bring  about  an  agglomeration  and  an 
enlargement  of  rain-drops.  Here  is  a  chance  for  experimental 
verification,  which  might  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  production 
of  thunder-storms." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MAKING   WASTE  PRODUCTS  USEFUL 

'T^'^HE  complete  utilization  of  all  residues  in  industrial  processes, 
-■•  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste  at  all,  is  a  commercial  ideal. 
Formerly  no  effort  at  all  was  made  to  go  any  further  in  any  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  than  to  turn  out  the  product  directly  aimed 
at,  all  incidental  or  by-products  being  thrown  away.  At  present 
the  secondary  product  often  assumes  greater  importance  than  the 
primary,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  all  waste  is 
abolished.  A  recent  address  by  Otto  Witt,  a  celebrated  German 
chemist,  is  thus  paraphrased  and  commented  upon  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  January  8) : 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  simply  to  do  away  with  or  remove  an 
annoying  accumulation  of  material  is  an  appreciable  advantage. 
But  very  often  these  residues  are  injurious,  and  by  utilizing  them, 
we  render  unnecessary  costly  treatment  imposed  upon  the  manufac- 
turer by  the  sanitary  authorities — for  example,  purification  of  resid- 
ual water,  or  the  suppresson  of  smoke.  Finally,  the  use  of  these 
materials  gives  them  a  certain  value  that  may  sometimes  be  very 
appreciable. 

"  We  do  not  generally  realize,  in  fact,  what  a  total  may  be  attained 
by  the  value  of  the  useful  elements  lost  too  often  in  the  residues 
of  factories.  The  powerful  modern  industries  have  a  very  inten- 
sive production,  and  the  smallest  figure  is  so  greatly  multiplied 
that  it  changes  into  millions.  Interesting  facts  on  this  subject 
have  been  published  recently  by  Mr.  J.  Effront,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Fermentation  at  Brussels,  and  Mr.  A.  Aulard,  the 
well-known  sugar  chemist.  The  figures  relate  to  the  value  of  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  residues  of  sugar-making  and  distilling 
which  are  theoretically  utilizable,  but  in  most  cases  practically 
unutilized." 

First  mentioned  among  these  residues  is  the  "mash  "  from  which 
spirituous  liquors  are  distilled.  This  contains  salts  of  potash  and 
soda  and  various  nitrogenous  compounds.  Sometimes  the  potash 
is  saved  by  evaporation  and  calcination,  but  generally  the  whole 
mash  is  thrown  away,  and  in  any  case  all  the  nitrogen  is  lost.  In 
grain-distillation  about  a  pound  of  nitrogen  is  thus  thrown  away 
for  every  ten  gallons  of  alcohol  produced.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  equivalent  of  100,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulfate,  worth 
about  ^4,000,000,  is  thus  annually  lost  in  Europe.  Instead  of  using 
this  as  a  fertilizer,  Chile  saltpeter  is  imported  at  great  expense. 
Processes  for  saving  this  valuable  nitrogenous  fertilizer  have  been, 
devised  and  are  beginning  to  be  used.  In  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
likewise,  juice  is  thrown  away  containing  various  albuminoids  and 
hydrocarbons,  besides  considerable  waste  sugar.  In  Europe 
alone,  more  than  50,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  are  made  annually, 
and  this  manufacture  involves  a  loss  of  ^12, 000, 000  worth  of  nutri- 
tious substances.  Some  of  these,  also,  are  shortly  to  be  recovered 
and  used.     We  read  further  : 

"It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  Prof.  F.  Fischer,  of 
Gottingen,  for  instance,  estimates  at  #30,000,000  the  annual  saving 
in  Germany  from  the  rational  utilization  of  the  heat  produced  in 
the  furnaces  of  steam-boilers.  In  a  recent  work  on  'Industrial 
Combustion,'  the  value  of  the  easily-usable  heat  that  passes  up 
factory  chimneys  and  is  wasted  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 

"  So  we  are  beginning  to  use  industrial  residues  of  all  kinds.  A 
large  number  of  secondary  industries  have  thus  been  annexed  to 
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the  oldest  technologies  and  sometimes  assume  more  importance 
than  their  elders.  The  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc  proc- 
ess, for  example,  has  had  as  a  corollary  the  production  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  of  bleaching-powder. 

"Among  the  new  industries  thus  created,  we  may  mention  that 
of  lime-silica  bricks,  .  .  ,  of  cement  obtained  by  calcination  of  the 
lime-precipitates  of  sugar  refineries,  the  numerous  processes  for 
utilizing  the  fatty  matters  extracted  from  wool,  the 
manufacture  of  glycerin  by  the  Barbet  process,  and 
of  propionic  acid  from  the  refuse  of  distilleries. 
Mixtures  of  residues  of  various  food  industries, 
such  as  the  refining  of  sugar,  make  excellent  food 
lor  czn\t."— Translation  tnade for  Thk  Literary 
Digest. 


science  of  astronomy,  something  entirely  different  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  telescope.  And  this  new  form  of  instrument  has 
many  points  in  its  favor  that  make  it  a  most  interesting  telescope." 

German  astronomers,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  ridiculed  Dr. 
Archenhold,  director  of  the  Treptow  Observatory,  for  his  radical 
idea  of  placing  in  the  open  air  with  no  protection  from  the  wind  a 


A  GREAT  OPEN-AIR  TELESCOPE 

UNDER  this  title  the  great  popular  telescope 
erected  recently  at  Treptow,  near  Berlin, 
Germany,  is  described  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  January  29)  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  of 
Columbia  University.  This  telescope  is  intended 
to  make  astronomy  popular  through  public  exhibi- 
tions. Professor  Mitchell  contrasts  it  with  the 
Yerkes  telescope,  the  highest  development  of 
American  manufacture.     He  says  : 

"  In  the  Yerkes  telescope  we  have  a  great  instru- 
ment given  over  to  exact  research,  handled  by  a 
corps  of  expert  astronomers,  leaders  in  their  special 
lines  of  work.     Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard  is  there  with 
his  keen  eye  for  the  measurement  of  the  positions  of 
comets,  star  clusters,  etc.,  for  the  depicting  of  slight 
planetary  details,  or  with  the  help  of  the  photographic  plate  for 
the  portrayal  of  Mars  on  a  large  scale.     The  greatest  living  au- 
thority on  double  stars.  Prof.  S.  W.  Burnham,  spends  two  nights 
each  week  with  the  great  40-inch  refractor.     The  director.  Prof. 
E.  B.  Frost,  takes  care  of  the  spectroscopic  side  of  astronomy  by 
photographing  the  spectra  of  stars  for  the  determining  of  their 
motions  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  by  daytime  the  telescope  is  made 
use  of  to  learn  of  interesting  phenomena  about  the  sun.     This 
great  telescope  is  a  model  of  engineering  perfection  with  its  great 
tube  and  massive  parts,  rising  floor,  and  rotating  dome.     It   is 
mounted  in  what  is  known  as  the  equatorial  form. 

"But  how  different  is   the  Treptow  telescope!     Erected  with 
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HOW  THE  GREAT  TUBE    IS 

BALANXEU. 


■'  THE  DOME  IS  DONE  AWAY  WITH  AND  THE 
TELESCOPE  IS  USED  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR!" 


Other  purposes  in  view,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  expert  scientists 
to  keep  the  telescope  employed  almost  every  hour  during  the  day 
and  night ;  constructed  under  a  different  plan,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  a  great  elevating  floor  inside  of  a  huge  rotating  dome,  for,  in 
fact,  the  dome  is  done  away  with  and  the  telescope  is  used  in  the 
open  air  !     This,  then,  brings  something  radically  new  into  the  old 


ientifif  American,"  New   York. 

VIEW    TAKEN    UNDER    THE    MOUNTING, 

Showing  the  electric  motors  for  driving  the  telescope.  I 

great  tube  6%-^^  feet  in  length,  7  feet  longer  than  the  Yerkes  tele- 
scope, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  funds  for  its  erection  were 
secured.     Professor  Mitchell  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  old  equatorial  form  of  mounting  was  departed  from,  for 
this  requires  that  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  be  raised  through  a 
vertical  distance  approximately  half  the  length  of  the  telescope 
tube  in  viewing  a  star  overhead  and  one  near  the  horizon.  This 
necessitated  a  very  expensive  elevating  floor  run  by  electric  motors. 
By  swinging  the  telescope  tube  in  a  great  fork,  and  employing 
suitable  counterpoises.  Dr.  Archenhold  was  able  to  have  the  eye- 
piece near  the  center  of  motion,  and  run  the  telescope  tube  upward 
into  the  air.  .  .  .  This  eliminated  the  rising  floor 
and  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars.  ...  As  the 
whole  construction  had  no  great  height,  it  became 
possible  to  house  the  telescope  by  turning  the  long 
telescope  tube  into  a  horizontal  position  and  pulling 
over  it  a  cheap  portable  house.  By  using  the  tele- 
scope in  the  open  air  it  became  possible  to  entirely 
eliminate  the  great  dome,  and  thereby  save  again 
more  thousands  of  dollars.  The  result  of  these  plans 
was  that  Dr.  Archenhold  was  able  to  build  the 
completed   instrument  for  .  .  .  ^^62,500  [of  which] 

$11,500  was  spent  for  the  lens 

"The  radical  departure  from  old-established 
forms  in  eliminating  the  dome  has  many  points  in 
its  favor  besides  the  mere  saving  of  money,  and  also 
many  drawbacks.  As  is  well  known  to  astronomers, 
the  temperature  of  the  night  air  is  continually  fall- 
ing (especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  night),  and  it 
is  impossible  to  liave  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the 
dome  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  outside  air. 
This  causes  the  heated  air  to  pour  out  through  the 
slit  of  the  dome,  and  also  produces  currents  of  air 
in  the  interior  of  the  telescope  tube  itself.  All  of 
this  makes  'bad  seeing,'  and  a  distortion  of  the  tele- 
scopic image — the  bane  of  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
fessional astronomer.  Dr.  Archenhold's  plan  of  do- 
ing without  a  dome  eliminates  most  of  the  effects  of  air  currents, 
for  there  is  no  'dome  effect,'  as  astronomers  call  it,  and  the  air  in 
the  telescope  tul)e  quickly  takes  the  temperature  of  that  outside. 
Here,  then,  is  a  decided  advantage.  But  unfortunately  the  tele- 
scope being  in  the  open  air  makes  it  the  sport  of  every  passing 
wind,  and  even  a  sligiit  wind  is  apt  to  set  up  a  vibration." 
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MISTAKING  SOCIOLOGY  FOR  RELIGION 

PROF.  SHAILER  MATHEWS  contributes  a  warning  word 
to  the  discussion  of  the  friendliness  between  the  Church 
and  organized  laborer  Socialism.  He  seems  to  discern  a  tendency 
to  neglect  the  spiritual  factor  for  which  the  Church  must  primarily 
stand.  Such  neglect,  he  says,  in  The  Hotniletic  Review  (New 
York),  "will  simply  leave  the  Church  again  in  the  attitude  of  seek- 
ing merely  to  alleviate  misery,  subject  to  the  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood as  seeking  aggrandizement  for  itself."  The  Church, 
he  declares,  "will  never  succeed  in  being  merely  a  new  organ  of 
social  reform."  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  first  of  all  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  if  it  degenerates  into  an  annex  to  a  labor-union, 
an  employment  agency,  or  a  charitable  society,  people  will  fail  to 
see  why  they  should  join  tiie  annex  rather  than  the  main  body. 
The  Church  may  cooperate  with  these  agencies,  as  with  every  good 
work,  but  should  remember  that  its  main  work  is  spiritual.  He 
says  of  the  Church's  function,  "peculiarly  its  own  "  : 

"  It  is  the  evangelization  of  the  spiritual  life  which  lies  below  all 
social  uplift.  In  training  the  minister  to  lead  a  church  to  fulfil 
such  a  function  our  theological  seminaries  will  make  a  profound 
and,  in  my  opinion,  suicidal  mistake  if  they  seek  to  substitute 
sociology  for  theology  and  abandon  the  field  of  spiritual  life  in 
order  to  devote  themselves  primarily  to  individual  and  social  con- 
duct. Such  a  transfer  of  activity  is  exceedingly  easy  and  promises 
in  many  cases  results  which  are  highly  attractive  ;  but  to  seek  to 
entertain  people  into  a  surreptitious  interest  in  the  Church  as  a 
religious  body;  to  substitute  sociological  discussion  for  the  expo- 
sition of  truth  that  stimulates  and  enlarges  the  spiritual  life ;  to 
substitute  interest  in  society  as  a  whole  for  interest  in  individuals, 
as  spiritual  lives  ;  will  be  fatal  to  the  Church.  For  as  a  general 
program  it  is  supererogatory  in  social  transformation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  leaders  of  organized  labor  or  Socialism,  political  re- 
form, or  movements  for  international  peace,  will  respect  the  Church 
or  its  ministry  if  it  abandons  its  characteristic  function  in  order  to 
become  simply  another  organization  covering  the  entire  field  of 
social  transformation.  Furthermore,  such  a  policy  will  sooner  or 
later  have  its  effect  on  the  Church  itself.  For  when  men  come  to 
believe  that  the  Church  is  trying  to  do  only  that  which  extra- 
ecclesiastical  institutions  are  all  doing  better,  they  will  fail  to  see 
the  need  of  joining  the  Church  in  order  thus  to  dissipate  energies 
that  would  be  more  effective  if  concentrated.  There  is  a  much 
deeper  controversy  in  progress  than  that  between  labor  and  capital 
or  between  capitalization  and  socialization.  It  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  world  orders  :  the  one  in  which  material  and  the  other 
in  which  spiritual  good  is  final.  This  controversy  cuts  across  all 
others.  You  will  find  it  in  the  labor-union,  among  socialistic  com- 
rades, in  organized  charity,  in  the  Church  itself.  Everywhere  you 
find  men,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
camps.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  ministry  should  recognize 
the  nature  of  this  issue,  otherwise  it  will  be  tempted  to  aline  itself 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing  factors  in  purely  economic 
or  social  struggles.  In  so  far  as  they  commit  this  mistake  will 
clergymen  be  misunderstood  as  the  champions  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes  and  the  Church  thus  be  swept  into  a  controversy  in 
which  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order  it  is  not  concerned. 
This,  I  take  it,  was  the  very  danger  that  Jesus  and  Paul  sought  to 
avoid." 

The  new  conditions  of  our  social  world  with  its  class-conscious- 
ness and  social  movements  demand  that  the  Church  shall  educate 
the  spiritual  life  in  social  morality  as  well.  It  is  not  enough.  Dr. 
Mathews  declares,  for  it  to  be  zealous  in  opposing  such  social  evils 
as  the  saloons  and  the  white-slave  traffic,  in  which  church-members 
are  not  personally  concetned.  It  must  train  the  spiritual  life  to 
discern  and  face  the  moral  issues  in  the  industrial  world  in  which 
church-members  are  themselves  immersed.  He  goes  further  in 
this  .strain : 

"  It  is  from  this  point  that  ministers  must  approach  that  coopera- 
tion which  every  earnest  man  must  desire  to  see  established  be- 
tween the  Church  and  organized  labor.     In  fact  it  is  the  only  safe 


point  of  approach.  If  the  minister  approaches  organized  labor  as 
one  who  sympathizes  with  labor  as  over  against  capital,  he  will 
have  mistaken  his  real  interests.  In  Christ  there  is  neither  labor- 
ing man  nor  capitalist,  but  the  new  creation.  He  must  be  as  able 
to  show  the  supremacy  and  implication  of  the  spiritual  life  to  the 
wage-earner  as  to  the  capitalist,  but  he  must  see  clearly  and  appre- 
ciate intelligently  the  fact  that  the  implications  of  the  spiritual  life 
will  differ  in  the  two  economic  classes  so  far  as  its  expression  and 
conduct  is  concerned. 

"  More  than  this,  the  Church  and  the  ministry  need  to  be  educated 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  social  sympathies  should  not  only  be 
warm  but  intelligent.  The  economic  world  is  under  the  reign  of 
law  as  truly  as  the  natural  world  of  forces.  To  gain  men  as  labor- 
ing men  and  capitalists  may  profit  the  Church  nothing  ;  but  to  bring 
them  as  men  to  the  expression  of  spiritual  life  that  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reign  of  law,  altho  not  as  easy  a  task,  is  certainly 
far  more  vital  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  The  minister  has  no 
right  to  let  sympathy  take  the  place  of  wisdom.  If  he  should  not 
substitute  sociology  for  theology  he  should  most  assuredly  link  the 
findings  of  the  two  disciplines  in  his  own  thought  and  message  and 
pastoral  methods." 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

'T^HE  question  of  competition  between  town  life  and  country 
■*■  life  is  to  be  decided  only  on  a  religious  basis,  thinks  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  notes 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  shunning  the  country 
and  crowding  into  the  city.  Thousands  of  acres  of  uncultivated 
land  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  our  great  towns.  There  are  barren  and 
uncultivated  farms  in  every  Eastern  State.  Reviewing  all  these 
existing  conditions  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  in  his  third 
"Carew  lecture"  before  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  depreciation  of  rural  life  is  largely  due 
to  a  failure  of  the  country  church  and  the  country  pastors  to  see 
aright  their  vocation  among  rustic  communities.  In  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Record  vj&  read  his  words  : 

"  I  hold  that  the  problem  of  the  country  church  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  rural  problem.  It  touches  the  highest  point 
in  the  redirection  of  rural  life.  It  sounds  the  deepest  note  in  the 
harmonizing  of  the  factors  of  a  permanent  rural  civilization.  It 
speaks  the  most  eloquent  word  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
the  status  of  the  farming  class.  Can  the  church  rise  to  its 
opportunities  ?  " 

The  country  church  has  as  its  main  object  the  elevation  of  ideals 
among  country  people,  he  tells  us.  "  Some  people  leave  the  country 
because  they  can't  realize  their  ideals  in  the  existing  rural  atmos- 
phere." Of  the  dwarfing  and  narrowing  effect  of  this  atmosphere, 
and  the  work  of  the  country  church  in  remedying  the  condition, 
President  Butterfield  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Rural  romance  is  often  stifled  in  the  atmosphere  of  drudgery 
and  isolation.  This  sentiment  is  of  the  soul  and  can  come  only  as 
the  soul  expands.  It  is  not  merely  an  enjoyment  of  trees,  crops, 
and  animals.  It  is,  in  part,  a  sense  of  exaltation  born  of  contact 
with  God  at  work.  It  has  in  it  some  element  of  triumph  because 
great  powers  are  being  harnessed  for  man's  bidding.  It  has  in  it 
somewhat  of  the  air  of  freedom,  because  of  dealing  with  forces 
free  and  wild  except  as  they  are  held  in  leash  by  an  unseen  master- 
driver.  It  has  in  it  much  of  worship,  because  of  all  the  deep  mys- 
teries of  seed  and  soil,  and  because  of  the  everlasting,  patient  pro- 
cession of  the  seasons  and  their  vicissitudes.  I  can  conceive  of 
preaching  that  would  give  to  farm  men  and  women  a  new  birth  of 
aspiration  and  hope  simply  because  it  should  set  vibrating  the 
chords  of  poetry  and  romance  that  are  strung  upon  the  harps  of 
men  at  work  in  God's  out-of-doors — strings  too  often  untouched 
by  any  hand  save  that  of  chance." 

The  carrying  out  of  President  Butterfield's  plans  with  regard  to 
the  elevation  of  popular  ideals  in  the  country  and  the  retardation 
of  migration  to  the  cities  through  discontent  with  rural  surround- 
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ings  require  special  qualifications  in  rural  clergymen,  who  should 
constitute  a  special  class  who  "will  love  the  ways  of  rural  folk." 
The  lecturer  speaks  further  as  follows  of  the  pastor  and  his  rural 
flock: 

"  He  will  enter  into  their  experiences,  breathe  the  same  air  of 
simplicity  and  freedom,  respond  to  the  native  elements  of  rural 
character,  understand  the  rural  mind. 

"  I  am  aware  that  these  demands  upon  the  country  preacher  re- 
quire special  talents.  They  call  for  a  forceful,  virile  personality, 
a  man  among  men. 

'  I  think  that  they  also  require  special  training.  The  clergyman 
should  not  be  left  to  pick  this  up  as  he  goes  along.  It  should  be 
a  part  of  his  preparation.     He  should  know  his  field. 

"Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  somewhat  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
jects that  would  throw  light  upon  the  rural  problem  should  be  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  professional  training  for  the  rural  ministry. 
The  man  going  to  the  rural  field  ought  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  main  problems  along  the  following  lines  : 

"A  broad  idea  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  technical  fields  of 
farming,  such  as  dairying,  fruit-growing,  etc. 

"The  outlines  of  farm  management  and  business  control. 

"The  large  economic  relationships  of  agriculture. 

"The  social  aspects  of  rural  life,  and  the  social  institutions  in 
their  peculiar  character,  such  as  schools  and  means  of  agricultural 
education,  government,  recreative  life,  organizations,  etc. 

"  Finally  the  country  pastor  should  be  a  fixture — not  necessarily 
in  one  parish.  But  there  should  be  a  distinct  profession — the 
country  ministry.  It  should  command  the  services  of  the  best 
men.  It  shouldhave  an  esprif  (fti  corps.  It  should  have  a  definite 
program.  It  should  have  a  literature  and  the  machinery  for  fre- 
quent conference  and  for  aggressive  propaganda.  Let  there  be 
then  an  organized  movement  on  behalf  of  the  renaissance  of  the 
country  church." 


CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ITALIAN  DISSIDENTS.— The 
case  of  the  Italian  Roman-Catholic  priest  who  with  his  congre- 
gation has  been  received  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Kansas  City  is  treated  from  the  Roman-Catliolic  side  by 
recent  issues  of  their  Church  papers.  T/te  Catholic  Universe 
(Cleveland)  calls  Father  Marchello  "a  suspended  priest"  who 
came  some  time  ago  to  Kansas  City,  "where  he  found  a  few 
disgruntled  Italians  ready  to  receive  him."  It  is  further  stated 
that  "with  their  assistance  and  the  too  willing  help  of  proselytizing 
Protestants,  he  managed  to  build  a  church."  He  was  not  recog- 
nized by  Bishop  Hogan,  who  warned  the  Catholic  people  of  Kan- 
sas City  that  "  an  Italian  priest  named  Marchello  "  "  has  no  permis- 
sion or  jurisdiction  from  me  to  celebrate  mass  or  administer  the 
sacraments."  Another  Catholic  journal,  America  (New  York), 
also  casts  reflections  on  the  new  convert,  saying  that  his  bishop  in 
Italy  "never  could  do  anything  with  him  and  is  unfeignedly  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him."     Further  : 

"Mr.  Marchello  came  to  America  lawlessly,  without  papers,  in 
defiance  of  pontifical  legislation.  No  bishop  received  him;  he 
never  was  authorized  to  officiate  in  Kansas  City.  Wherever  he 
applied  for  faculties  he  received  the  only  answer  that  could  be 
given  :  'Go  back  to  Italy.'  He  then  gathered  round  him,  not  in  a 
good  church-building  but  in  a  tumble-down  frame  house,  [some 
Italians  who  never  went  to  the  Catholic  Church  nor  received  the 
sacraments,  and  called  them  the  congregation  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, claiming,  it  is  said,  to  have  authority  to  do  so  from  the  Bap- 
tist himself  through  a  supporter  to  whom  the  saint  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  revelations.  The  congregation  and  its  pastor,  there- 
fore, had  no  place  in  the  diocese  of  Kansas  City.  Bishop  Atwill 
thought  tliem  good  enough  for  his  denomination,  and  received 
them  under  his  jurisdiction  where  they  will  stay  as  long  as  it  is 
profitable. 

"Meanwhile  the  affair  gives  much  mirth  to  the  Little  Italy  of 
Kansas  City.  They  are  allowed  to  use  the  Roman  liturgy  under 
wliat  Episcopalians  call  their  canon  of  unity,  until  they  can  be 
educated  up  to  the  higher  level  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
No  doubt  Bishop  Atwill  will  begin  their  education  at  once.  He 
has  a  hard  task  before  him." 


MR.  FAIRBANKS  IN  ROME 

'  !  "HE  best  diplomatic  efforts  exerted  by  both  Protestant  and 
■'■  Roman-Catholic  agencies,  it  appears,  were  not  able  to  solve 
the  delicate  situation  of  ex-Vice-President  Fairbanks  on  his  recent 
arrival  in  Rome.  He  found  that  he  could  not  address  the  Metho- 
dist Association  in  the  Eternal  City  and  also  be  presented  to  the 
head  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  is  a 
Methodist,  had  agreed  before  his  arrival  to  make  the  address,  and 
so  had  to  forego  the  audience.  Archbishop  Ireland  in  a  public 
statement  in  the  press  of  February  8  declares  that  "it  was  not  a 
question  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  being  a  Methodist  or  going  to  a  Metho- 
dist church  in  Rome  for  Sunday  devotions."  But  "it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  appearing  to  give  the  fullest  approval  to  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Association  in  Rome."  The  offense  of  that  organiza- 
tion is  thus  stated : 

"American  Methodists  in  Rome  are  active,  and,  I  may  readily  say, 
pernicious  proselyters.  The  Methodist  Association  is  not  in  Rome 
to  serve  and  meet  American  Mehodists,  but  to  pervert  from  the 
Catholic  faith  all  those  upon  whom  they  can  bring  influence  to  bear. 

"The  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Association  in 
Rome  is  confest  openly.  The  means  employed  are  by  no  means 
honorable.  They  take  every  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  The  books  circulated  and  displayed  in  the  windows 
of  their  book-stores  are  slanders  against  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
Holy  Pontiff  at  Rome,  and  a  misrepresentation  of  the  whole  Cath- 
olic system.  The  success  of  the  movement  is  far  from  adequate 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  and  the  money  expended.  They  do  not 
make  permanent  Methodists  of  Italians.  They  may  possibly  de- 
tach pupils  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  this  means  from  all 
Christian  things  for  Italians. 

"A  public  address  by  a  former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Stales  before  the  Methodist  Association  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  public  than  the  approval  by  America 
of  the  propaganda  of  the  Methodist  Association.  Had  the  Holy 
Father,  guardian  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  world,  smilingly  welcomed  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  an  audience 
on  the  following  day,  in  what  other  position  would  he  appear  to  be 
than  giving  his  approval  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Methodist  Asso- 
ciation before  which  the  address  had  been  given  1" 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  in  a  statement  published  the  following  day,  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  his  act  by  saying  that  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  church  in  Rome  offered  to  release  him  from  the  en- 
gagement, but  he  declined.  He  says  "he  felt  obliged  to  speak  in 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  before  the  papal  audience  was 
arranged."  The  Pope  says  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  receive  Mr.  Fairbanks,  "but  that  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  policy  adopted,  as  to  do  so  would  appear  to  give  recognition 
to  the  disloyal  interference  of  certain  Protestant  denominations." 
Mr.  Fairbanks  speaks  thus  of  his  address  : 

"1  spoke  to  the  students  of  the  American  College  along  patriotic 
and  moral  lines,  giving  the  Catholic  Church  a  full  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  great  work  accomplished  by  all  the  Christian  churches." 

The  Boston  Pilot  (Roman  Catholic)  says  of  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Rome  : 

"  For  twenty  years  it  has  filled  Rome  with  literature  against  the 
papacy  and  all  the  popes,  including  Pius  X.  himself.  It  has  bribed 
poor  women,  starving  in  the  poor  districts  of  Rome  and  all  Italy, 
to  forsake,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  of 
their  nation  and  of  their  royal  house. 

"  It  has  by  money  and  gifts  and  promises  cajoled  young  men  and 
girls  away  from  their  Catholic  homes.  It  has  taught  them  all  to 
calumniate  the  clergy,  the  nuns,  the  religious  institutions,  and  then 
has  sent  this  renegade  brood  of  deluded  dupes  all  through  Rome 
and  Italy  to  breed  mischief  and  discord  and  strife  in  families  and 
villages,  where  before  all  was  unity  and  peace." 

The  ex-Vice-President  is  said  to  be  receiving  cablegrams  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  stand  he  took  in  the  matter.  From  Washington 
comes  a  newspaper  dispatch  containing  these  words  of  Bishop 
Earl  Cranston,  of  the  Methodist  Church  : 

"It  will   not  satisfy  fair-minded  Americans  to  say  that  Mr. 
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Fairbanks  was  to  address  a  company  of  pernicious  heretics  Sunday 
and  therefore  could  not  be  received  by  the  Pope  Monday,  for,  the 
Archbishop's  word  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  have  an 
American  congregation  as  well  as  an  Italian  in  Rome,  and  Mr. 
Fairbanks  was  to  address  a  company  of  Americans  in  their  own 
place  of  worship,  both  parties  having  a  standing  which  tlie  Pope 
did  not  give  and  can  not  take  away.  Even  had  they  been  a  dis- 
reputable lot  to  whom  Mr.  Fairbanks  spoke  the  precedents  of  the 
Vatican  do  not  indicate  that  high  moral  tests  are  invariably  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  are  granted  audience  at  the  Vatican.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  both  taught  and  exemplified  true  catholicity. 

From  Chicago  emanates  the  statement  of  another  Methodist 
Bishop,  William  F.  McDowell.     He  says  : 

"Archbishop  Ireland,  who  declared  yesterday  that  the  misunder- 
standing was  the  result  of  work  of  the  Methodist  Association  in 
Rome  and  who  styled  the  Association  as  a  'pernicious  proselyter,' 
has  no  more  cause  for  such  statements  concerning  our  church 
workers  in  Rome  than  we  in  America  have  to  denounce  the  'Paul- 
ist  Fathers'  and  other  organizations  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
exist  here. 

"  The  two  are  similar  in  the  character  of  the  work  which  they  do. 
Our  Methodist  associations  are  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
Protestant  work  among  a  Catholic  people,  and  tlie  Catholics' 
'Paulist  Fathers  '  are  doing  a  Catholic  work  among  a  Protestant 
people." 


THE  HINDU-MOSLEM   BROIL 

THE  East-Indian  problem  with  which  the  British  Government 
finds  itself  compelled  to  struggle  does  not  merely  consist  of 
differences  between  English  and  Indian,  but  also  of  bitter  contests 
between  Hindu  and  Moslem.  Tho  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  have 
dwelt  in  India  side  by  side  for  one  thousand  or  more  years,  yet  to- 
day the  cleavage  between  the  two  communities  continues  to  be  as 
complete  as  ever.  In  this  day  and  age  there  are  millions  of  Hin- 
dus in  Hindustan  who  consider  their  food  defiled  if  the  Moslem's 
mere  shadow  chances  to  fall  upon  it.  The  average  Hindu  will  not 
partake  of  his  rice  and  curry  if  a  Mohammedan  accidentally  touches 
it.  While  the  Hindu  looks  upon  his  Moslem  fellow  countryman  as 
an  outcast  with  whom  he  refuses  to  eat  or  intermarry,  the  Moham- 
medan calls  the  Hindua  A'a/fr — an  unbeliever,  irrevocably  destined 
to  perdition.  Indeed,  such  a  bitter  animosity  do  the  two  commu- 
nities nurse  against  each  other  that  sporadic  open  riots  often  take 
place  in  various  parts  of  India,  resulting  seriously  for  both  parties. 
The  basic  reason  for  the  bitter  strife  between  the  Hindus  and 
Moslems  is  religion  rather  tlian  race.  This  truism  was  recently 
emphasized  by  no  less  an  authority  on  East-Indian  affairs  that 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  who  has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  India.  Speaking  in  his  native 
tongue,  Marathi,  at  Poona,  Mr.  Gokhale  remarked  : 

"The  bulk  of  the  Mohammedans  do  not  differ  from  the  Hindus 
in  race,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  religion  is  a  most  power- 
ful factor  in  life,  and  it  modifies,  and  sometimes  profoundly  modi- 
fies, race  characteristics.  .  .  .  The  worst  of  the  situation  is  that 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,  the  two  communities  (Hindu  and 
Moslem)  have  inherited  a  tradition  of  antagonism  which,  tho  it 
might  ordinarily  lie  dormant,  breaks  forth  into  accivity  at  the  small- 
est provocation." 

Such  an  inoffensive,  peaceful  animal  as  a  cow  leads  to  frequent 
affrays.  It  is  the  Hindu's  religion  to  protect  the  cow,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  it  is  equally  tiie  Moslem's  religion  to  kill  the  cow  to  offer 
beef  as  a  sacrifice.  Naturally  the  poor  beast  unwittingly  causes 
many  riots  and  quarrels  between  members  of  the  two  antagonistic 
creeds.  We  read  of  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Leader  (Allahabad)  : 

"  It  appears  that  a  Mohammedan  was  passing  along  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  near  the  KotJii  (house)  of  L.  Bansidhar,  leading  a 
cow  with  him.  An  Agarwala  (Hindu)  trader,  suspecting  that  the 
cow  was  being  led  to  the  slaughter-house,  offered  to  purchase  her. 
The  Mohammedan  agreed  and  exprest  his  willingness  to  part  with 


her  for  15  rupees  (#5).  While  the  bargain  was  being  concluded, 
another  Mohammedan  came  up  and  persuaded  the  owner  of  the 
cow  not  to  sell  her.  The  bargain  was  then  rescinded.  By  this 
time  some  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  liad,  as  is  natural  on  such 
occasions,  collected  on  the  spot.  Some  policemen  also  seeing  the 
'bhir  bhar''  (mob  gathering)  came  up  and,  perhaps  fearing  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  took  the  Hindu  merchant  and  the  Mohammedan 
owner  of  the  cow  to  the  police  station." 

This  action  of  the  police  prevented  a  free  fight,  such  as,  in  other 
instances,  has  been  known  to  cost  the  lives  of  many  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans. 

Just  at  present  this  hereditary  antagonism  is  becoming  still  more 
acrimonious.  In  Bengal  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  virtu- 
ally flying  at  each  other's  throat.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years 
many  armed  attacks  and  counter-attacks  have  been  made  by  the 
two  communities,  resulting  in  much  anarchy  and  unrest.  In  other 
parts  of  India,  while  the  animosity  has  not  exprest  itself  in  revolver 
and  saber  fights,  yet  much  bitterness  of  feeling  prevails.  As  if 
religion  was  not  enough  to  keep  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  cleft, 
politics  is  further  widening  the  gulf.  The  recent  political  conces- 
sions granted  by  England  to  India  are  proving  the  proverbial  bone 
of  contention,  over  which  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  fight. 
The  Mohammedans  form  a  minority  in  India's  population.  For 
every  Mohammedan  there  are  five  Hindus.  Moreover,  to  quote 
again  from  Mr   Gokhale  : 

"  In  wealth,  in  education,  and  public  spirit,  the  advantage  at  pres- 
ent lies  with  the  Hindus.  They  have  also  contributed  far  more  than 
any  other  community  to  the  present  national  awakening  in  India." 

Naturally  the  Moslems  in  India  are  eager  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  politically  snowed  under  Jjy  the  Hindus.  To  prevent  this 
they  have  been  waging  a  relentless  campaign  both  in  India  and  in 
England.  In  pleading  for  the  protection  of  Moslem  interests  in 
India,  His  Highness,  the  Agha  Khan,  K.C.S.I.,  who,  besides 
being  a  prime  Moslem  political  leader,  is  also  a  religious  leader  of 
his  coreligionists,  being  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  declared  recently  before  a  London  audience  : 

"Throughout  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  last  few  years  the  Mus- 
sulmans have  remained  unswerving  in  their  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
King-Emperor.  They  have  never  indulged  in  violent  agitation, 
nor  have  they  adopted  reprehensible  methods  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  grievances,  real  or  nominal.  They  have  not  claimed  'self- 
government, 'whether  on  the  so-called 'colonial  basis'  or  any  other. 
They  have  remained  law-abiding  when,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  under  strong  provocation  to  resent  and  resist  actively 
the  illegal  pressure  put  upon  them  by  persons  who  seemed  bent  on 
undermining  British  authority.  They  have  asked  nothing  more 
than  an  equitable  share  in  the  constitutional  privileges  now  being 
granted  to  the  Indian  peoples." 

This  plea  has  appealed  to  the  English,  who  naturally  dislike  tlie 
terroristic  propaganda  carried  on  among  some  of  the  Hindus.  As 
a  result,  now  that  the  Morleyan  reform  scheme  is  going  into  effect, 
the  Government  is  seeing  to  it  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Moslems 
are  returned  to  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures.  This  is  stirring 
up  trouble  in  the  Hindu  camp.  The  entire  Hindu  press  is  howling 
at  what  they  call "  preferential  "  treatment  accorded  to  the  Moslems. 

The  Indian  National  Congress,  from  which  the  Moslems  seceded 
in  1880  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  and  which 
is  consequently  more  or  less  a  "Hindu  congress,"  at  its  recent 
Laliore  session,  convened  under  the  Presidency  of  Pandit  Madan 
Molian  Malviya,  himself  a  Brahman,  unanimously  resolved  : 

"That  this  Congress  .  .  ,  deems  it  its  duty  to  place  on  record  its 
strong  sense  of  disapproval  at  the  creation  of  separate  electorates 
on  the  basis  of  religion.  ...  In  particular  the  regulations  have 
caused  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country  by 
reason  of  {a)  excessive  and  unfairly  preponderance  share  of  repre- 
sentation given  to  the  followers  of  one  particular  religion ;  (b)  un- 
just, invidious,  and  humiliating  distinctions  made  between  Moslem 
and  non-Moslem  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  the  matter  of  electo- 
rates, franchise,  and  qualifications  of  candidates." 
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"CHANTICLEER'S"  SATIRIC  IDEA 

PARIS  perhaps  never  showed  herself  so  Parisian  as  when  she 
turned  from  considering  the  liavoc  of  tlie  recent  flood  to  talk 
over  "Chanticleer."  Details  of  Rostand's  drama,  produced  for 
its  tirst  public  performance  on  February  7,  cov- 
ered more  space  in  the  daily  news-sheets  than 
did  the  accounts  of  the  city's  affliction.  So  dis- 
patches from  Paris  advise  us.  The  critics  are 
said  to  be  unanimous  that  as  a  poem  of  lyric 
beauty  "Chanticleer"  is  unsurpassed.  Some 
there  are  who  call  it  Rostand's  masterpiece. 
The  there  is  plenty  of  praise  for  "the  marvel- 
ous ingenuity  with  wliich  the  author  depicts  the 
play  of  human  weaknesses,"  there  are  not  a  few 
to  doubt  if  the  play  will  be  a  popular  success. 
The  inevitable  Mr.  Frohman  takes  advantage 
of  the  liigh-tide  of  interest  to  repeat,  but  add 
nothing  to  an  old  announcement  that  he  will 
produce  the  play  in  America.  But  the  transla- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made,  and  both  English 
and  American  critics  fear  that  the  delicate 
French  flavor  will  be  wiiolly  lost  in  the  process. 
Rostand's  own  statement,  "expressly  for  pop- 
ular usage,"  of  his  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
"Chanticleer"  is  given  in  a  cable  dispatch  to 
tlie  New  York  Times.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  drama  of  human  effort  grappling  with 
lite.  CJiaiiticlcer  is  man,  confident  in  his  work 
and  refusing  to  let  anything  prevent  him  from 
accomplishing  it.  Cka?tticleer  meets  the  Hen- 
ftlieasaitt.  which  is  the  love  of  the  modern 
woman — emancipated  and  independent,  domi- 
neering and  jealous  of  man's  work — who  seeks 
to  enslave  man  in  her  entire  affections,  who 
submits  only  when  she  is  dominated  and 
tamed  and  perhaps  cherishing  a  secret  hope 
of  revenge. 

"  The  Dog  is  the  philosopher,  the  good  fellow  ready  to  serve. 

"The  Blackbird  is  very  Parisian,  a  quizzer  of  frogs,  a  chatterer. 

"The  Guinea-hen  is  the  incarnation  of  middle-class  snobbery. 

"The  AUglit-bii'ds  typify  tlie  hatred  of  all  light. 


MAURICE    ROSTAND, 

Son  of  the  dramatist.  He  lias  been 
chosen  by  Mr.  Frohman  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  "  Chanticleer,"  to  be  pre- 
sented in  America. 


"  I  have  put  the  best  of  my  brains  into  'Chanticleer.'" 

In  the  same  paper  we  read,  in  a  dispatch  that  followed  the  pub. 
lie  rehearsal,  that  "the  piece  is  almost  wholly  without  dramatic 
interest  and  is  full  of  speeches  that  seem  interminable."  Of  the 
simulation  of  animals  the  writer  of  this  dis- 
patch observes  that  it  was  at  once  too  faithful 
and  not  faithful  enough.  The  faces  of  the  actors 
were  seen  too  distinctly  when  they  were  turned 
toward  the  audience,  yet  when  this  was  not  the 
case  there  was  difficulty  in  telling  wlience  the 
voices  came.  The  following  account,  more  de- 
tailed than  hitherto  obtainable,  is  given  : 

"Rostand's  'Chanticleer'  is  unique  among 
plays  in  the  fact  that  no  human  character  ap- 
pears in  it.  'Y\\^  dramatis  personce  2,x^io\s\?,, 
birds,  and  animals,  and  as  they  are  necessarily 
as  large  as  the  men  and  women  who  enact  the 
parts,  everything  which  appears  on  the  stage  is 
on  a  corresponding  scale.  Chanticleer.,  the 
hero,  is  filled  with  illusions  about  his  place  in 
the  world.  He  imagines  that  the  sun  rises  be- 
cause he  has  crowed. 

"The  first  act  opens  with  the  sun  rising  on 
a  barnyard.  A  mountainous  manure  pile  is  on 
one  side  of  the  stage.  A  fence,  which  seems 
immense  because  it  is  in  proportion,  separates 
the  yard  from  a  road,  beyond  which  is  a  forest 
background.  To  the  right  a  wooden  shoe,  for- 
gotten by  the  farmer's  wife,  is  of  the  size  it 
would  appear  to  the  cock,  and  near  by  a  chair 
completes  the  scale  illusion,  its  legs,  which 
alone  are  seen,  being  eight  yards  high. 

"In  the  center  of  the  stage,  with  his  com- 
panions of  the  barnyard  grouped  around  him. 
Chanticleer  hails  the  sun,  whose  first  rays  gild 
the  scene,  in  a  hymn  full  of  the  poet's  lyric 
magnificence.  On  the  manure  pile  perches  the 
Blackbird  jealous  of  the  Cock,  and  breaking 
into  his  noble  sentiments  with  jibes  and  puns 
after  the  manner  of  Cyrano.  The  Dog  is  the  droll  moralizer 
of  the  piece.  Chanticleer  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Hen- 
pheasant,  who  is  wooed  by  a  Fighting-cock. 

"  The  second  act  is  the  scenic  gem   of  the  piece,  showing  the 


EDMOND   ROSTAND, 

The  Author. 


MMi:.    SIMONA, 

The  Hen-Pheasant. 


JEAN  COQUELIN, 

The  Dog. 
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upper  branches  of  a  blasted  pine  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  the 
human-sized  birds  perched  in  the  branches.  The  Oiul  calls  the 
roll  of  the  Bi/i/s  of  tJie  Xig/tf,  eac].,  as  his  name  is  called,  answer- 
ing and  opening  two  luminous  eyes,  which  shine  in  the  semi- 
obscurity  of  the  stage,  green,  yellow,  or  blood-red.  These  birds 
declaim  the  'Hymn  of  the  Night'  and  afterward  conspire  together 
to  rid  tliemselves  of  their  arch-enemy.  Chanticleer.  With  him 
gone  they  believe  the  sunlight  will  be  forever  quenched,  and  they 
will  be  masters  forevermore. 
"In  the  tiiird  act  C/ianttcleer  learns  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 


a  certain  rhythmic  movement  of  the  head  which  produced  the  irre- 
sistible impression  of  a  hero.  He  advanced  like  a  buccaneer,  like 
a  man  in  quest  of  adventure,  a  king  among  liis  subjects.  In  a  flash 
I  saw  in  this  spectacle  a  play.  I  returned  to  the  barnyard  many 
times,  and  rapidly  the  framework  of  the  play  was  constructed  in 
mv  mind." 


By  periuissiuu  uf  C'harJes  Frohiiiau. 

ZOE    BLUNDELL   AND   HER    "TAME   ROBIN." 

At  this  point  of  the  play  Mrs.  Blundell  (Ethel  Barrymore)  gives 
her  "tame  robin"  (Eric  Maturin)  a  blow  in  the  face  for  what  she 
thinks  are  too  insolent  chirrupings. 

Night  Birds,  and  fights  a  duel  with  his  false  friend,  the  Game- 
cock, killing  him  despite  his  steel  gaffs  and  redoubtable  skill. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Chanticleer.  The  treachery 
of  his  friend  poisons  his  optimism.  The  Hen-pheasant,  the  prize 
of  the  combat,  offers  the  consolation  of  her  love  in  a  fine  outburst, 
and  then  draws  his  head  under  her  wing  and  bids  him  sleep. 

"The  fourth  act,  as  originally  written,  finds  Chanticleer,  wooed 
by  love,  awakening  only  after  the  sun  has  risen. 

"'And  I  have  not  crowed,'  he  cries. 

"The  dream  of  his  life,  all  his  belief  in  his  wondrous 'power, 
crumbles.  So  he  was  not  the  Ruler  of  the  Sun.  All  the  tender- 
ness of  the  Hen-pheasant  can  not  bring  bacjfcthe  lost  illusion. 
His  hens  do  not  know  it.  The  birds  of  the  ^jglit  still  believe  in 
him.  He  has  his  followers  and  his  enemi^life  before.  The  sun 
still  rises  when  he,  Chanticleer,  crows.  iM'he  Dog  doubts,  he  is 
silent.  But  the  iron  that  has  entered  his  soul  is  the  death  of  the 
glorious  Chanticleer." 

Rostand,  in  an  interview,  explains  the  history  of  his  conception 
of  the  drama  : 

"  In  1901,  while  taking  a  walk  in  the  outskirts  of  Cambo,  I  w-as 
passing  a  humble  farm  when  I  suddenly  stopt  before  the  barnyard. 

It  was  just  an  ordinary  barnyard,  containing  the  usual  pigeon- 
loft, wire  nettings,  manure  pile,  and,  within,  the  animals,  hens, 
ducks,  guinea-fowl,  geese,  turkeys,  a  cat  asleep,  a  dog  wandering 
about ;  in  brief,  a  very  common  spectacle. 

"  I  watched  with  interest,  when  suddenly  in  stalked  the  cock.  He 
entered  proudly,  boldly,  like  a  ruler,  with  disdain  in  his  eye,  and 


PINERO  MADE  OVER  FOR  AMERICA 

'  I  ^HERE  is  a  curious  commentary  on  "what  the  public  wants" 
*■  in  the  career  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  latest  play,  "Mid- 
Channel."  A  failure  in  London,  it  is  accounted  a  success  in  New 
York,  "not  because  of  a  difference  of  taste  of  the  two  cities,  and 
not  because  the  play  is  acted  better  here  at  the  Empire  than  it  was 
acted  there  at  the  St.  James's,"  observes  one  of  our  critics,  "but 
because  two  of  its  characters  are  impersonated  here  in  a  spirit 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  English  production."  Last  week  we 
quoted  a  critic  imagining  Richard  Strauss  asking  Mr.  de  la  Fuente 
if  he  had  mistaken  his  "  Elektra  "  for  a  production  by  Massenet.  Sir 
Arthur  might  ask  the  producer  at  the  Empire  if  he  sees  "Mid- 
Channel"  through  the  spectacles  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  At  all 
events,  according  to  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Sir  Arthur 
not  being  on  hand  to  impose  his  iron  will  at  the  New  York  theater, 
his  play  is  offered  and  accepted  in  a  mollified  dose.  Pinero,  we 
are  told,  is  in  the  habit  of  planning  every  detail  of  the  business  of 
his  plays.  "Lucidly  and  with  the  utmost  precision,  Pinero  makes 
the  London  actors  understand  his  conception  of  his  characters, 
and  with  absolute  firmness  he  compels  them  to  suit  his  action  to 
their  word  and  their  word  to  his  action,  and  forge  the  spirit  of  their 
portrayal  to  the  pattern  he  has  prepared." 

Before  going  further  it  might  be  said  that  "Mid-Channel  "  is  a 
play  dealing  with  the  incompatibility  of  a  married  couple  in  middle 
life.  There  is  a  sunken  reef  in  the  middle  of  the  English  Channel 
that  upsets  the  calm  of  nearly  every  traveler.  So  there  is  apt  to 
be  in  life ;  it  is  especially  true  of  Pinero's  couple,  the  Blundells. 
They  quarrel,  separate,  and  each  finds  temporary  solace  in  irregular 
alliances.  Then  when  they  feel  the  impulse  to  come  together  again 
they  find  they  have  made  shipwreck  on  the  reef,  and  the  woman 
naturally  goes  down.  The  critic  of  The  Tribune  tells  us  how  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  and  the  people  at  the  Empire  Theater  differ  in  telling 
a  disagreeable  story : 

"In  preparing  'Mid-Channel "  for  tlie  St.  James's  his  insistence, 
one  is  free  to  say,  went  a  step  too  far.  He  was  right,  so  far  as  the 
presentation  of  his  conceptions  went,  but  he  did  not  rightly  esti- 
mate the  effect  which  such  presentations  would  have  upon  the  audi- 
ences. The  St.  James's  actors  were  faithful  to  his  requirements, 
but  because  of  this  fidelity  the  play  was  overweighted  with  dis- 
agreeable personalities,  and  hence  it  failed  to  attract.  It  needed 
sunniness,  kindness,  fresh  air,  in  order  to  win  the  public,  and  these 
have  been  admitted  to  it  in  New  York. 

"Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  is  not  a  better  actress  than  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh,  but  her  personality  was  allowed  to  play  over  the 
character  which  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  had  drawn.  Miss  Vanbrugh 
was  compelled  to  insist  upon  certain  qualities  which  the  author 
had  most  emphasized,  just  as  Miss  Barrymore  would  have  been' 
compelled  had  she  played  at  the  St.  James's  instead  of  at  the 
Empire.  For  Pinero  is  an  autocrat.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  is  right.  Miss  Barrymore  reveals  the  quality  of  spontaneity; 
Miss  Vanbrugh  was,  to  put  it  gently,  overtrained  for  Zoe  Bhindell. 
Pinero  insisted  that  she  emphasize  the  slanginess,  the  'smartness,' 
the  fashionable  vulgarity  of  Zoe ;  Miss  Barrymore  was  far  distant 
from  the  unrelenting  hand,  and  on  that  account  she  took  the  liberty 
to  soften  the  most  disagreeable  outlines  of  the  character.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  repelling  her  audience  she  won  it,  and  the  play 
gains. 

''Peter  Mottram,  the  family  friend,  uttering  aphorisms  as  his 
constant  coin,  has  also  undergone  a  change  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  change  for  the  better.  Mr.  Lowne,  at  the  St.  James's,  acted 
capitally  as  Peter  Mottram.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
him.  But  his  Peter  was  a  pompous,  if  cordial,  personage,  voicing 
homilies  for  his  own  glory.     His  function  in  the  'smart '  world  was 
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to  find  drawing-room  audiences  which  he  could  drench  with  good- 
natured  eloquence  he  was  the  sort  of  man  whose  service  was  inter- 
ference rather  than  assistance.  He  was  something  of  an  intruder, 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  bore.  He  liked  to  hear  himself  talk  ;  he  loved 
to  be  considered  the  god  of  tlie  machine.  All  this  accorded  strictly 
with  Pinero's  intention.  Hut  in  New  York  quite  another  Peter  \<, 
beheld.  Mr.  H.  Reeves-Smitii  portrays  him  as  a  kindly,  friendly, 
helpful,  polished  geitleman,  always  welcome,  always  a  delight. 
There  is  no  pomposity  in  him.  no  pose,  no  officiousness.  He  is 
witty,  wise  in  a  way,  not  an  intruder,  not  a  drawing-room  orator, 
but  a  skilful  maker  of  pleasing  conversation.  His  wit  and  pleas- 
ant nature  brighten  the  play.  Pinero  deliberately  gave  him  a  cad- 
dish quality.  Mr.  H.  Reeves-Smith  makes  him  a  gentleman. 
And  so  the  play  is  better  balanced  than  it  was  in  London,  for  there 
the  piece  contained  no  character  with  whom  any  one  would  care  to 
live  for  half  an  hour." 

Two  of  the  players,  Mr.  Maturin  as  Leonard  Ferris  and  Miss 
Sevening  as  Mrs.Annerly,  were  in  the  London  cast  and  also  play 
here.  They  I  ring  to  New  York  the  same  methods  they  used  in 
London.  Nothing  is  said  about  an  upset  of  balance  as  a  conse- 
quence. On  the  contrary,  the  critic  observes  that  "had  all  the 
characters  been  depicted  here  as  they  were  depicted  there,  the  re- 
sult would  have  matched  the  London  end — in  disaster."  The  critic 
timorously  adds :  "It  may  be  heresy,  but  it  must  be  confest  that 
the  play  gains  by  the  sea  change,  gains  in  artistic  worth  as  well  as 
in  public  favor."  Wonderful  Mr.  Frohman,  and  the  public  gets 
what  it  wants  !  The  work  which  receives  such  treatment  at  a  safe 
distance  from  its  owner  compels  this  tribute  : 

"'Mid-Channel'  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  Pinero's  plays.  From 
first  to  last  one  feels  its  compelling  power.  The  more  one  reflects 
upon  it  the  more  one  feels  the  pressure  of  the  author's  genius.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  him  at  all  points  in  order  to  realize 
the  wonder  of  his  art." 


PAINTING  AND  MUSIC   WEDDED 

IT  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  poetry  and  music  have  been  more 
frequently  wedded  than  art  and  music.  But  the  art  of  Arnold 
Boecklin,  the  German  painter-mystic,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
spirit  of  modern  music,  that,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  observes  in 
Musical  America  (New  York),  it  is  a  wonder  such  a  picture  as  his 
"  Isle  of  Death  "  has  not  before  this  attracted  a  composer's  notice. 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  the  Russian,  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  spell 
of  the  picture  and  the  results  of  his  meditations  were  recently 
heardat  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York. 
The  picture,  with  all  its  somberness,  says  Mr.  Farwell,  "has  an 
Italian  suavity,    but  Rachmaninoff  Russianized  his   program  as 


SERGEI    RACHMANINOl  !■, 

The  Russian  pianist  and  composer  who  has 
given  us  a  musical  version  of  Arnold  Boeck- 
lin's  "  Isle  of  Death." 


THE  ISLE  OF   DEATH 
From  the  painting  by  Arnold  Uoecklin. 
One  of  the  most  striking  works  of  the  German  painter,  who  died  in  1901.     He  was  represented  in  the  recent  loan 
exhibition  of  German  works  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  elsewhere  in  America. 


might  be  expected,  mucii  as  Tschaikowsky  Russianized  the  pro- 
gram of  his  'Komeo  and  Juliet.'  "     Mr.  Farwell  proceeds  : 

"The  contrast,  however,  of  Rachmaninoff's  withTschaikowsky's 
personality  was  most  striking.  T.schaikowsky,  in  the  fervor  of 
his  imagination,  seems  to 
be  creating  his  music  as 
it  proceeds,  but  Racii- 
maninoff  gives  the  im- 
pression of  having  formed 
in  the  first  place  a  broad, 
emotional,  and  pictorial 
conception  upon  which 
he  lays  out  his  tones  as 
a  painter  might  with  a 
brush. 

"The  work  begins  with 
a  picture  of  the  Isle  as 
seen  in  the  distance — a 
remarkably  iinpressive 
piece  of  tone  -  painting 
in  curious  five  -  fourth 
rhythm,  in  the  deeper 
voices  of  the  orchestra. 
Following  this,  the  boat 
which  figures  in  the  pic- 
ture makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  music  which 
follows  is  indicative  of 
the  stormy  passage  of  a 
soul  through  life  experi- 
ence and  through  the 
moment  of  death.  The 
composer  weaves  his 
themes  into  a  rich  musi- 
cal texture,  and -handles 
his  orchestral  forces  with 
a   reserve   whicii    at   the 

present  day  is  most  unusual.     When  his  climax  finally  comes  he 
lets  it  out  with  unrestrained  fury. 

"The  mysterious  awesomeness  of  the  passage  which  follows  is 
exprest  in  a  piece  of  tone-painting  extremely  original  in  its  color 
and  scheme  of  dissonance.  The  close  again  takes  one  to  the  Isle 
of  Death,  and  is  less  peaceful  in  its  gloom  than  the  picture  would 
suggest.  The  echoes  of  the  storm  still  reverberate  through  the 
dim  glade 

"One  comes  away  with  an  impression  altogether  overwhelming, 
and  with  a  memory  not  so  much  of  themes,  as  of  the  vastness  of 
the  general  mood.  'The  Isle  of  Death  '  is  too  huge  a  work  to  be 
grasped  and  digested  at  a  single  hearing.  There  is  nothing  equiv- 
ocal or  experimental  about  it.  What  it  is  it  is — a  massive  struc- 
ture.    It  made  its  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 

be  heard  again." 


The  piece  was  conducted  by 
the  composer,  now  visiting  this 
country.  He  "knows  precisely 
the  effects  which  he  wants,  and 
gets  them  without  making  any 
undue  display  about  it,"  says 
this  critic.  He  "conducts  as  he 
plays,  without  any  show  of 
virtuosity." 

Rachmaninoff  has  been  called 
the  "apostle  of  Titani.sm"  by 
a  German  artist.  He  is  about 
thirty-six,  a  pupil  of  Tschai- 
kowsky. His  works  are  well 
known  in  the  concert  rooms  of 
this  country,  and  his  second 
symphony  was  called  at  Dresden 
the  best  Russian  production  of 
its  sort  since  Tschaikowsky's 
sixth.  Musical  America  fur- 
nishes these  further  facts : 
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"Known  the  world  over  as  a  composer  of  a  popular  prelude 
which  has  the 'rhythmic  incisiveness '  of  his  own  playing,  Rach- 
maninoff is  a  devout  follower  of  Tschaikowsky,  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  tenderness.  His  later  operas,  'Le  Chevalier  Avare,'  and 
'Francesca  da  Rimini '  reached  the  Imperial  Opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  piano  compositions,  with  the  C  Sharp  Minor  Prelude, 
include  two  concertos,  F  Sharp  Minor,  No.  i,  and  C  Minor, 
op.  iS;  two  suites,  op.  5  and  17;  ten  preludes,  op.  21;  seven 
studies,  op.  10;  six  'Musical  Moments,'  op.  16;  variations,  op. 
22,  on  a  prelude  by  Chopin ;  sonata  in  D  Minor,  op.  26,  and  many 
more." 


LAST  YEAR'S   NEW   BOOKS 

THE  flood  of  fiction  might  be  expected  to  crest  the  general 
tide  of  book  publications ;  but  it  seems  that  for  1909  such 
was  not  the  case.  Fiction  steps  down  from  the  first  place  in  the 
numerical  estimate  of  publications  and  gives  way  to  what  librarians 
term  "class  "  literature  and  collected  works.  Lest  this  result  should 
occasion  too  much  intellectual  pride,  TJie  Publishers^  Weekly 
(New  York),  in  its  annual  summary  number,  calls  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  the  "rather  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  works  of 
fiction  may  or  may  not  indicate  an  awakened  interest  in  books  of 
a  more  serious  nature."  This  journal  suggests  as  "more  than 
probable"  that  1909,  having  seen  tlie  centenary  celebrations  of  so 
many  famous  men,  would  naturally  produce  in  many  editions  books 
by  them  and  other  works  about  them.  This,  it  is  surmised,  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  class  literature  and  collected  works  has 
gone  from  fifth  to  first  place  ,  with  1,136  volumes  to  its  credit,  512 
more  than  the  previous  year,  while  fiction  takes  .second  place  with 
1,098  novels,  401  less  than  in  1908.  Religion  and  theology  have 
fallen  from  second  to  third  place,  with  903  books,  as  against  816 
for  1908,  "Among  the  other  classes  each  shows  an  increase  in  the 
year's  record;  juvenile  works  gained  251,  useful  arts  226,  descrip- 
tion, geography,  and  travel  59,  biography  35,  political  and  social 
science  79,  education  92,  while  fine  arts  and  illustrated  gift  books 
shows  but  28  as  its  increase."  The  table  showing  books  in  all  de- 
partments stands  as  follows : 


Classes 


Literature  and  Collected  Works.  .  . 

Fiction 

Theology  and  Religion   

Useful  Arts 

Medical,  Hygiene 

Juvenile 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     

Political  and  Social  Science     

Physical  and  Mathematical  Science 

Law   

Biography,  Correspondence 

History 

Description,  Geography,  Travel   .  .  . 

Education 

Fine  Arts:  Illus.  Gift  Books     

DSmestic  and  Rural 

Philosophy 

Works  of  Reference 

Sports  and  Amusements 

Humor  and  Satire     

Totals      


I 

908 

I9< 

New- 

New- 

New- 

Books 

Editions 
10 

Books 

605 

1,048 

1.458 

31 

1,087 

776 

40 

868 

483 

66 

661 

266 

71 

613 

459 

2 

668 

611 

11 

648 

518 

31 

603 

429 

49 

577 

570 

43 

546 

508 

20 

542 

409 

14 

525 

383 

32 

445 

348 

27 

449 

232 

9 

259 

137 

16 

188 

171 

12 

182 

251 

22 

107 

71 

3 

104 

51 

73 

8,745 

509 

10,193 

5  09 

708 

9.254 

10,901 

New 
Editions 


88 
1 1 

35 

114 

143 
44 
23 
25 
43 
45 

21 
17 
29 
18 
10 
16 


15 

6 


708 


The  Publishers'  Weekly  also  furnishes  in  graphic  illustration  a 
showing  of  the  number  of  books  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
in  1909.  First  are  those  by  American  authors  ;  and  second,  those 
by  English  or  foreign  authors,  made  in  this  country  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  copyright  law  ;  and  these  two  classes,  added 
to  those  books  in  English,  imported  bound  or  in  sheets,  comprize 
the  year's  output.     Tiie  table,  without  necessarily  being  absolutely 


accurate  in  all  details,  shows,  according  to  The  Weekly,  "approxi- 
mately the  character  and  numerical  importance  of  American  IxkjIc- 
production  " : 


Classes. 


Literature  and  Collected  Wo  rks  . 

Fiction 

Theology  and  Religion   

Useful  Arts 

Medical,  Hygiene , 

Juvenile 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     

Political  and  Social  Science     .  .  , 
Physical  and    Mathematical   Sci 

ence   

Law 

Biography,  Correspondence 

History 

Description,  Geography,  Travel . 

Education 

Fine  Arts:  Illus.  Gift  Books    

Domestic  and  Rural 

Philosophy 

Works  of  Reference     

Sports  and  Amusements 

Humor  and  Satire    

Totals      


1909. 


Books  by  Am- 
erican authors, 
incl.  new  eds. 
manuf.  in  U.  S. 


639 
806 
729 
704 
588 
564 
435 
579 

526 

S8l 

383 

384 

295 

376 

153 

177 

159 

78 

88 

64 


8.308 
828 

1.76s 


10,901 


Books  by  Eng- 
lish and  other 
foreign  authors 
incl.  new  eds. 
manuf.  in  U.  S. 


212 

139 

41 

9 

103 

21 

126 

8 

33 
2 

23 
25 

15 

41 

8 

S 

10 

I 

4 

2 


828 


Books  by 

English 

authors, 

imported, 

in  editions. 


285 
153 
133 


65 
127 
1 10 

41 

61 
8 

164 

108 

32 

28 
34 

17 

7 


1,765 


In  comment  upon  this  showing  we  read  : 

"  The  table  shows  8,308  by  American  authors  against  6,349  of 
1908;  828  by  English  or  foreign  authors  (made  here)  against  1,145 
of  1908,  and  1,765  books  or  sheets  imported,  against  1,765  of  1908. 
Again  the  imported  books  largely  outnumber  the  reprints  of  works 
by  foreign  authors,  a  phenomenon  observable  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  Unlike  the  previous  year,  1909  shows  the  most  reprints 
in  the  class  literature  and  collected  works  instead  of  in  fiction. 
This  also  may  be  traced  to  the  centenaries." 


REBUTTING  WHISTLER— The  brilliant  and  aphoristic  dicta  of 
Whistler  have  been  so  long  accepted  unquestioningly  that  one  writer 
now  sees  a  chance  of  turning  the  tide.  Mr.  W.  H.  Downes,  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  takes  up  Whistler's  "  Listen  1  There  never 
was  an  artistic  period.  There  never  was  an  art-loving  nation." 
What  he  makes  of  it  is  this : 

"These  startling  declarations  belong  to  the  class  of  half-truths 
which  are  sometimes  more  misleading  than  falsehoods.  In  order 
to  accept  such  dicta  we  would  have  to  wipe  out  the  history  of  the 
arts  in  China,  ignore  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  Japanese  pot- 
tery, English  poetry.  But  this  doctrine  that  the  arts  have  no  rela- 
tion to  race,  place,  and  time,  is  a  part  of  the  professional  pose  of 
those  artists  who  would  like  to  believe  that  their  art  has  no  inter- 
ests except  its  own  perfections,  that  it  is  detachable  from  life,  and 
even  superior  to  it  in  importance,  that  the  less  significance  it  has 
the  better,  because  to  have  a  meaning  or  a  moral  is  to  be  'literary,* 
and  to  be  literary  is  to  be  comprehensible,  vulgar,  and  non-artistic. 
It  is,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  cult  of  'art  for  art.'  .... 

"  That  there  never  was  an  artistic  period,  nor  an  art-loving  nation, 
may  be  in  a  literary  sense  true,  but  the  statement  nevertheless  con- 
veys a  false  impression.  It  implies  that  there  never  was  a  place 
where  art  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  interests 
where  the  people  at  large  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  it,  where 
the  artists  were  held  in  special  honor.  It  implies  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  art  enjoyed  a  special  rebirth,  a  notable  period  of 
productivity  and  distinction,  a  season  of  particular  fruitfulness. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  interesting  in  tlie  critical  works  of  Taine 
than  his  constant  references  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  artists 
by  their  environment,  racial  singularities,  and  time.  So  important 
are  these  influences,  in  his  view,  that  he  never  loses  sight  of  them 
in  his  analysis  of  art  work,  but  incessantly  seeks  to  account  for  the 
traits  which  he  finds  manifested  by  a  study  of  the  national  traits." 
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Allen,  Lyman  Whitney.  The  Triumph  of  Love. 
A  Poem.  i6mo,  pp.  147-  New  York:  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.25  net. 

Anderson,  Galusha.  Hitherto  Untold.  i6mo,  pp. 
157.     New  York:   Cochrane  Publishing  Co.     $1. 

Askevr,  Alice  and  Claude.  The  Tempting  of  Paul 
Chester,  ismo,  pp.  343-  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

Bacon,  Josephine  Daskam.  The  Biography  of  a 
Boy.  Illustrated.  lamo,  pp.  321.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.    Si-so- 

Bartlett,  Frederick  Orin.  The  Seventh  Noon. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  350.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard   &  Co.     $1.50- 

Begble,  Harold.  Twice-Bom  Men.  A  Clinic  in 
Regeneration.  A  Footnote  in  Narrative  to  Prof. 
William  James's  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
periences." i2mo,  pp.  280.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     Si. 25  net. 

Bohan,  Elizabeth  Baker.  The  Drag-Net.  A 
Prison  Story  of  the  Present  Day.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.332.     Boston:   C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Brown,  Charles  Reynolds.  Faith  and  Health. 
i2mo,  pp.  234.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $1  net. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  Speeches  of,  Selected  by  Himself. 
With  an  Introductory  Biographical  Sketch  written 
by  Mary  Baird  Bryan,  his  wife.  2  vols.  Pp.  428  + 
321.    New  York:     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $2.50. 

Nobody  refuses  to  William  Jennings 
Bryan  the  praise  which  belongs  to  the 
political  orator.  The  present  collection 
selected  by  himself  contains  all  those 
speeches  which  have  made  him  famous 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Apart 
from  their  value  as  rhetorical  masterpieces 
of  their  kind,  they  are  significant  as  out- 
lining many  political  problems  which  have 
interested  the  country  since  the  Cleveland 
administration . 

The  reader  will  be  imprest  by  the  variety 
of  the  topics  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  in- 
terested himself  and  by  the  interest  which 
he  imparts  to  them  for  others.  Mrs. 
Bryan's  sketch  of  her  husband  is  notable, 
not  only  for  its  value  as  an  authentic  nar- 
rative, but  for  the  good  taste  that  per- 
vades it. 

Bryce,  James.  The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizen- 
ship. i2mo,  pp.  200.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.    $i.is  net. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  written  the  best  extant 
account  of  the  American  constitution  and 
government.  His  early  work  was  more 
or  less  an  abstract  statement  of  facts. 
The  present  scholarly  and  important 
volume  is  a  practical  '  comment  on  the 
working  of  the  administration  and  a  re- 
capitulation  of   the   difficulties   which   the 


citizen  is  confronted  with  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  patriot.  The  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  thinks  the 
too  common  neglect  of  civic  responsibility 
is  due  to  indolence,  personal  self-interest, 
and  the  domination  of  party  spirit.     While 
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the  English  publicist  may  be  accused  of 
delivering  of  sort  moral  diatribe  in  this 
little  book,  no  American  will  be  offended 
or  repelled  by  remarks  and  criticisms  the 
justice  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
question.  The  lectures  were  originally 
given  as  the  Dodge  Lectures  at  Yale 
University,  but  they  have  very  much  more 
than  an  academic  interest  to  the  scholar 
and  the  average  citizen. 

Colennan,  George  W.  Searchlights.  i2mo,  pp. 
182.      Boston:  The  Golden  Rule  Co.      75  cents. 

Davis,  John.  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  during  1798,  1799, 
1800,  1801,  and  1802.  8vo,  pp.  420.  New  York; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.50. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  come 
to  us  with  a  breath  of  real  life  and  re- 
freshment. We  find  here  the  circumstan- 
tiality of  Defoe  without  his  unreality,  and 
the  gossip  of  Pepys  without  his  sometimes 
wearisome  egotism  and  repetition.  The 
work  was  originally  dedicated  to  "Thomas 
Jefferson,  Esq.,"  the  most  important  figure 
who  appeared  in  the  dawn  of  American 
independence  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  among  a  group  of  distinguished 
men  who  were  in  the  highest  sense  cos- 
mopolitans, as  well  as  political  and  his- 
torical scholars,  such  as  found  few  Euro- 
pean equals.  These  travels  of  John  Davis 
reveal  to  us  the  scenery  and  civilization  of 
our  country  at  a  period  which  is  usually 
relegated  by  modern  writers  to  the  litera- 
ture of  romance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
narrative  is  one  of  its  abiding  charms. 
The  orientation  of  this  fascinating  re- 
countal  is  well  fixt  by  the  fine  introduc- 
tion and  textual  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Morrison.  A  great  amount  of  minute 
historical  learning  is  exhibited  in  this 
editor's  work,  and  perhaps  no  better  y^icture 
of  the  transition  period  from  colonial  life 
to  republican  independence  on  this  con- 
tinent has  ever  been  put  within  reach  of 
American  people. 


Eliot,  Charles  W.  The  Religion  of  the  Future.  A 
Lecture  Delivered  at  the  close  of  the  nth  session  of 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology,  July  22. 
1Q09.  i6mo.  pp.  56.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Fernow,  Bernhard  E.  A  Brief  History  of  Forestry 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Other  Countries. 
i2mo.  pp.  438.  Toronto:  University  Press.  $2. so- 
postpaid. 

Fuld,  Leonhard  Felix.  Police  Administration. 
8vo,  pp.  SSI.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $8. 

The  author  of  this  extremely  valuable 
and,  we  may  add,  exhaustive  v/ork  is  an 
expert,  being  a  scholar  in  administrative 
law  at  Columbia  University  and  at  present 
an  examiner  of  the  New  York  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission.  His  work  covers 
every  question  belonging  to  the  duties,, 
powers,  functions,  and  limitations  of  the 
police.  The  systems  which  obtain  in  Paris, 
London,  Berlin,  and  other  transatlantic 
cities  are  incidentally  described  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
compilation  of  a  volume  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  those  who  are  jiractically  or  theo- 
retically interested  in  the  policing  of  our 
great  cities. 

Gale,  Oliver  Marble,  and  Wheeler,  Harriet.  A 
Knight  of  the  Wilderness.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
338.    Chicago:    Reilly   &  Britton  Co.     $1.50. 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen.  (U.  S.  A.).  Diary  of 
Major-General.  Fifty  Years  in  Camp  and  Field. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Croffut,  Ph.D.  Frontispiece.  8vo, 
pp.  514.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $4  net. 

Hult,  Gottfried.  Reveries  and  Other  Poems. 
i2mo,  pp.  148.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

Huntington,  Helen.  From  the  Cup  of  Silence, 
and  Other  Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  71.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Inge,  William  Ralph.  Faith  and  Its  Psychology. 
i2mo,  pp.  248.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
75  cents  net. 

JTones,  Thomas  S.  The  Rose  Jar.  i6mo,  pp.  61. 
Clinton,  N.  Y.:    George  William  Browning. 

Lanciani,  Rodolfo.  Wanderings  in  the  Roman 
Campagna.  8vo,  pp.  378.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

No  one  has  done  more  for  the  populariza- 
tion of  Roman  archeology  within  the  walls 
than  Mr.  Lanciani,  whose  "Ancient  Rome," 
"Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,"  etc.,  are 
works  familiar  to  every  Univer.sity  librarian. 
In  the  volume  before  us  this  writer  leaves 
the  city  proper  and  passes  by  the  Appian 
Way  into  that  Campagna  which  in  ancient 
days  was  studded  with  luxurious  villas  of 
the  wealthy.  He  describes  the  Italy  of  the 
Golden  Age  when  it  was  a  "Saturnian 
Realm."  He  brings  back  the  fertile  plain 
as  it  existed  under  Augustus,  when  Horace 
sang  of  the  flashing  Anio  and  the  Sabine 
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fields,  and  the  Bandusian  Fount.  The 
land  of  Hadrian,  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and 
of  Nero  is  depicted  from  its  still  extant 
monuments.  And  then  Ave  come  to  Italy 
tmder  Gregory  the  Great.  This  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  made  up  in  the 
finest  style  with  an  ap])endix  of  nnich  nice 
antiquarian  information  and  a  full  index. 
Maps  and  diagrams  add  to  the  perfection 
of  a  glorious  volume. 

Lee,  Gerald  Stanley.  Inspired  Millionaires,  An 
Interpretation  of  America.  i2mo,  pp.  326.  North- 
ampton, Mass:    Mount  Tom  Press. 

Loti,  Pierre.  Egypt  (La  Mort  de  Philce).  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  \V.  P.  Baines.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  309.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  $2.50 
net. 

Lowell.  Percival.  The  Evolution  of  Worlds. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.        2.50  net. 

The  latest  product  of  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Flagstaff  is  a  remarkable 
evample  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a 
charming  literary  style  applied  to  a  scien- 
tific subject  of  unceasing  interest.  The  old 
Nebular  Hypothesis  of  Laplace,  like  our 
own  Constitution,  must  be  amended  to  suit 
the  evolution  of  the  race.  Proceeding  from 
a  discussion  of  variable  stars  of  the  Algol 
type  and  the  Novas  that  appear  from  time 
to  time,  he  concludes  that  there  are  many 
dark  stars  in  the  universe.  Then  follows  a 
most  graphic  description  of  a  possible  col- 
lision, in  the  far  distant  future,  of  one  of 
these  dark  stars  with  the  .sun. 

Meteors  and  nebulce  are  treated  to- 
gether, and  the  evidence  of  the  spectro- 
scope is  brought  forward  to  show  that 
nebulae  of  the  spiral  type  give  a  continu- 
ous spectrum,  indicating  "discontinuity  of 
mass";  the  meteoric  particles  of  the  neb- 
ulae finally  aggregating  to  form  larger 
masses  or  planets.  Each  planet  by  its 
attraction  seemed  to  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  next  one  evolved.  Mer- 
cury being  the  "  Benjamin"  of  the  tribe. 
Bodily  tides  are  the  forces  which  play  such 
an  important  part  in  this  evolution.  That 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Moon  always  turn 
the  same  face  to  their  primary  are  visible 
results  of  such  an  action. 

Many  interesting  facts  and  observations 
are  given  about  the  separate  planets. 
Then   in  a  beautiful  way   the   author  de- 


scribes our  own  earth  in  its  "self-sustained 
stage,"  warm  and  surrounded  by  mists, 
dimly  lighted,  the  time  of  tree-ferns  and 
l)lind  trilobites.  The  earth  cooling,  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  appeared  throttgh  the  rifts.  The  evo- 
lution then  became  "sun-sustained." 

In  the  closing  cha]>ter  Professor  Lowell 
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describes  the  end  of  things.  The  sun  or 
earth  colliding  with  a  dark  star,  the 
oceans  and  air  escaping  into  space,  or  the 
sun  crusted  over,  are  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  the  ar- 
guments well  sustained  by  observations 
at  Flagstaff.  After  reading  we  feel  almost 
persuaded  with  the  author  "that  if  we  are 
seeking  for  the  truth  the  stars  fight  for  us." 

IVIacleod,  Fiona  (William  Sharp).  Pharais  and 
the  Mountain  Lovers.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  401. 
Duffield    &  Co.      $1.50  net. 

MacPherson,  H.  B.  The  Home-life  of  a  Golden 
Eagle,  Photographed  and  Described,  with  thirty-two 
mounted  plates.  8vo,  pp.  45  and  35  illustrations. 
London:    Witherby   &  Co. 

The  eagle  from  the  egg  to  eaglet  and  on 
to  the  bird  that  spreads  his  wings  and 
vanishes  from  the  sight  of  the  naturalist 
is  in  this  beautiful  work  s3-mpathetically 
and  accurately  represented.  The  illustra- 
tions are  perfect  and  the  book  is  manu- 
factured in  handsome  style  with  bold  print, 
thick  paper,  and  amjile  margin.  The 
literary  portion  is  scrujnilously  scientific 
and  picturesque  as  well  as  interesting  to 
the  naturalist. 

Mansion,  J.  E.  (General  Editor).  Crowell's 
Shorter  French  Texts.  Le  Bataille  rie  Waterloo: 
Victor  Hugo;  Anecdotes  sur  Napoleon:  Marco  de 
Saint-Hilaire  ;  Croisilles:  A.  De  Musset ;  Le  Chateau 
de  la  vie:  E.  Laboulaye;  La  Farce  de  Paquin  Fils: 
L.  Lailavoin ;  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant :  Emma 
Fisher;  Deux  Comedies  Enfantines:  M.  Reichenbach; 
Les  Petites  Ignorances  de  la  Conversation:  Charles 
Rozan;  Quatre  Contes  des  Mille  et  Une  Nuits;  Mon 
Etoile:E.  Scribe;  Contes  dePetitChateau:  Jean  Mace. 
i6mo.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  25 
rents  each  net. 

Merritt,  Magdalene.  Helderberg  Harmonies. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  96.  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.: 
M.  Merritt.    $1.50  postpaid. 

Moffatt,  James.  George  Meredith.  Introduction 
to  his  Novels.  8vo,  pp.  403.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Mosher,  Edith  R.  Studies  of  Our  Cone-Bearing 
Trees.    Illustrated.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

O'Connor,  Rev.  James  A.,  Edited  by.  The  Con- 
verted Catholic.  January  to  December,  1909.  8vo, 
pp.  436.  New  York:  James  A.  Connor,  331  West 
57th  St.      Si.50- 


Peake,  Arthur  S.  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  i2mo,  pp.  242.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents  net. 

Peters,  John  P.  Modern  Christianity ;  or.  The 
Plain  Gospel  Modernly  Expounded.  i2mo,  pp.  323. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      1.50  net. 

Rand,  Benjamin.  The  Classical  Moralists.  8vo, 
pp.797.     Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $3. 

The  word  classical  in  this  title  does  not 
mean  merely  Greek  and  Latin,  but  applies 
to  all  who  were  acknowledged  as  teachers 
of  ethics  and  moral  guides  from  Socrates 
to  Martineau.  The  catholicity  of  the 
author's  selections  will  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  while  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures  are  excluded  from  his  sources 
of  authority,  he  includes  Saint  Augustine, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Thomas  Hill  Green. 
The  work  is  therefore  a  melange  of  forty- 
five  extracts  from  authors  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  who  unite  only  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
moral  ideal.  John  Stuart  Mill  complained 
that  Aristotle  had  found  no  basis  of  ethics, 
and  the  English  philosopher  found  it  in 
Utilitarianism,  and  expounded  it  in  the 
extracts  made  in  the  present  volume,  where 
we  also  meet  with  Hedonism  as  put  forth 
by  Epicurus.  We  might  have  expected 
Aristippus  also,  and  the  categoric  impera- 
tive of  Kant.  The  theological  basis  of 
ethics  is  stated  in  the  excerpts  from  Thomas 
Aquinas.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  work  to  the  general  reader 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  introduce  him 
to  many  works  hitherto  unknown  to  those 
who  read  only  English.  The  compilation 
may  be  said  to  include  each  and  every 
"master  of  those  who  know,"  who,  in  his 
day,  has  been  the  Atlas  of  the  intellectual 
world,  carrying  it  and  supporting  it  upon 
Titanic  shoulders.  Our  age  is  the  Alexan- 
drian age  of  extracts,  abridgments,  and 
compilations,  the  age  of  books  about 
books,  of  criticism  and  corhparison.  We, 
therefore,  welcome  this  volume  as  furnish- 
ing, as  in  the  "little  cups"  which  were 
handed  to  guests  in  a  philosophic  sym- 
posium, small  drafts  from  the  perennial 
fountain  of  moral  reason  which  springs  in 
the  gardens  and  groves  of  philosophy. 

Rashdall,  Hastings.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
Six  Lectures  Delivered  at  Cambridge.  i6mo,  pp.  180. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents  net. 

{Continued  on  i-age  356) 
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IVIY     ODYSSEY 

By   Hp:nrv  Turner  Bailey. 

[The  words  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  \v1>ether  read  in  current  periodi- 
cals or  heard  from  tlie  lecture  platform,  arrest  attention. 

He  holds  his  hearers  and  his  readers  with  the  fascinating  power  of  an 
Ancient  Mariner.  This  graphic  description  of  a  cruise  on  board  the 
yacht  .Atliena  with  tlie  Bureau  of  University  Travel  of  Boston,  is  a 
classic  in  Sir.  Bailey's  best  style.] 

VVhex  we  stepped  on  board  the  Athena  at  Xaples  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  spacious  deck  beneath  a  wide, 
dark-blue  canopy.  Six  dining  tables  awaited  us  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other,  lounges  and  easy  chairs, 
wicker  divans,  and  tables  with  guide-books  and  trans- 
lations of  the  classic  authors,  in\iting  us  to  rest  and 
rejoice  in  our  inheritance.  On  the  deck  below  were 
staterooms  of  canvas,  allowing  free  passage  to  the  air, 
and  bath-rooms  with  running  water  and  obedient 
showers.  In  short,  our  craft  allowed  us  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  to  wan- 
der at  our  own  sweet  will,  from  one  classic  shrine  to  another, 
freer  than  far-famed  royal  Odysseus. 

Before  we  could  find  seats  at  the  tables,  the  yacht  was  steani- 
ing  awa^''  for  the  Blue  Grotto,  and  that  evening  we  saw  the 
sun  flame  home  to  his  rest  from  the  crest  of  Capri.  Within 
thirty  hours,  we  had  seen  the  three  still  active  giants  of  the  world 
of  fable,  Vesuvius  Stromboli,  and  .-Etna,  and  passed  safely 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — a  fearsome  strait  even  under 
a  summer  sun,  and  viewed  from  the  deck  of  a  powerful  ship 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Argo. 

There  were  thirty-four  of  us.  Ah!  such  a  goodly  company! 
Shall  we  ever  see  the  like  again  ?  Such  help- 
ful companionship !  Such  stories  and  songs; 
such  wit  and  laughter!  The  cruise  was  a 
Canterbury  Pilgriinage  on  ship-board,  our 
yacht  was  the  Wayside  Inn  afloat! 

We  climbed  up  to  old  Taormina  and  stood 
in  its  giant  theater  at  midnight  under  a  full 
moon.  We  sat  upon  the  ruins  of  the  citadel 
of  Syracuse  while  the  Master  peopled  sea  and 
plain  with  armed  men  who  fought  again  that 
battle  so  fateful  for  Athens.  We  anchored 
off  Katakolon,  and  went  by  special  train  to 
Olympia,  where  the  Professor  convincingly 
rearranged  the  Chariot  Race  Pediment  for 
us,  the  Craftsman  revealed  fresh  beauties  in 
the  Hermes  and  the  Victory,  and  Dr.  Dorp- 
feldt,  whom  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
catch  "at  home,"  told  us  of  his  recent  dis- 
coveries and  showed  us  his  latest  finds. 

We  steamed  through  the  sapphire  sea  to 
Crete,  that  England  of  an  age  before  the 
bulrush  ark  of  Moses  floated  on  the  Nile. 
We  followed  the  steps  of  Theseus  through 
the  Cretan  labyrinth,  saw  the  Greek  youths 
and  maidens  contending  with  the  Minotaur, 
visited  the  royal  apartments  of  the  Queens 
of  Knossos,  saw  their  jewels  in  the  museum 
of  Kandia,  and  met  Dr.  Evans,  whose  won- 
derful discoveries  entitle  him  to  the  honor 
of  being  called  the  Father  of  the  Minoans. 
For  two  days  our  good  ship  lay  in  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Nauplia  while  we  climbed  to  the  heights  of 
Mycenae,  "  in  the  innermost  comer  of  Argos";  explored  "wall- 
girt  Tiryns,"  and  drove  to  Epidauros,  the  fashionable  psycho- 
physical sanitarium  of  the  ancient  world.  Then  we  visited 
Delos,  disentangled  its  ruinous  plan,  walked  upon  the  shore  of  its 
sacred  lake,  worshipped  in  the  prehistoric  shrine  of  Apollo,  half 
way  up  the  mountain  side,  and  stood  on  the  tip  top  of  Mount 
Kynthos,  the  hub  of  the  Cyclades. 

Our  ship  steamed  past  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
and  entered  the  Hellespont,  past  the  site  of  Xerxes's  bridge  of 
boats,  past  the  point  where  Leander  swam  to  Hero  for  the  last 
time,  and  where  all  the  armies  of  the  ancient  world  crossed  from 
Asia  to  Europe  and  from  Europe  to  Asia.  After  a  night  on  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  we  traversed  the  river  that  makes  glad  an  earthly 
paradise,  the  Bosjjhorus,  lined  with  picturesque  castles,  glitter- 
ing palaces,  quaint  houses,  and  venerable  trees,  making  fresh 
pictures  at  every  turn,  and  then  anchored  off  the  Golden  Horn. 
At  Constantinople  we  stood  within  the  confines  of  the  oldest 
Greek  city,  drove  across  the  Roman  city,  and  passed  through  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Byzantine  City,  and  stood  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Eyoub  overlooking  the  modern  city.  We  rejoiced  in  the 
glory  of  mosaic  in  the  little  church  where  St.  Irene  worshiped; 
worshiped  for  ourselves  beneath  the  vast  dome  of  Santa  Sojihia, 
that  widowed  queen  of  churches,  precious,  wonderful;  climbed 
the  Galata  tower  and  saw  in  imagination  the  Crescent  wrest  the 
city  from  the  Cross,  and  there  longed  for  the  day  when  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  would  be  overfjast. 

In  the  great  bazaar  we  feasted  our  eyes  upon  the  peculiar 
treasures  of  the  East  brought  in  caravans  from  strange  lands 
across  leagues  of  burning  sand,  and  then  boarded  our  yacht  glad 
of  a  floating  hotel  where  neither  dogs  nor  beggars  could  intrude 
and  where  the  peculiar  treasures  of  the  West  could  be  ours  again. 
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But  what  words  can  ever  suggest  the  beauty  of  the  Approach 
to  Athens!  The  fascination  of  watching  the  solid  mountains 
slip  noiselessly  one  behind  another  and  slide  into  position  for  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  composition,  as  we  approached — the 
moment  when  above  Philopappos  rises  the  Acropolis,  and  above 
the  Acropolis,  Lykabettos,  and  above  Lykabettos,  Pentelicon — 
is  something  to  be  appreciated  only  when  presented  in  three 
dimensions,  above  a  dancing  sea,  and  beneath  a  rippling  atmos- 
sphere  of  liquid  sunlight. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  delights  of  Athens — the  Dipylon 
treasures,  the  Mycenaean  splendors,  the  Acropolis  wonders;  the 
memories  inspired  by  Kalona  and  the  Pnyx;  the  experiences 
of  the  Parthenon  at  sunset,  the  Stadium  in  the  afterglow,  the 
Olympieion  by  moonlight;  the  inspirations  of  the  Acropolis  as 
interpreted  by  the  Professor,  of  the  museum  as  the  Craftsman 
saw  it,  and  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  recreated  in  situ  by  the 
Master — is  enough  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  well  informed 
and  to  sting  the  curiosity  of  the  open-minded.  Such  mornings 
of  joyful  growth,  such  evenings  of  happy  feasting  beneath  the 
stars,  such  nights  of  perfect  rest  in  the  sea-cooled  air,  made 
each  day  a  festival. 

Two  hours  before  sunset  the  Athena  lay  off  ^gina.  Put 
ashore  on  this  neglected  mountain  island,  we  followed  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  wet-weather  torrent,  amid  stunted  pines  and  starved 
shrubs  of  classic  pedigree,  to  the  crest  where  still  lives  the  brave 
little  conqueror  of  three  millenniums  of  years.  She  is  maimed 
and  scarred — this  temple  queen — and  worn  with  her  long  vigil, 
but  there  she  sits  with  head  erect,  her  fine  old  face  flushed  morn- 
ing and  evening  beneath  the  lingering  kisses  of  Apollo.  We  ex- 
plored every  nook  and  corner  of  this  august  shrine,  and  saw  with 
our  own  eyes  the  foundations  of  its  first  temple,  foundations  laid 
before  the  dawn  of  history  when  pebbles  had 
they  for  bricks  and  clay  had  they  for  mortar. 
Then  we  sat  together  on  the  western  ter- 
race and  saw  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea  of 
glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  the  heaps  of 
flaming  cloud  burn  down  to  red  ashes,  and 
the  dark  of  the  soft  night  rise  out  of  the 
eastern  sea.  We  stayed  until  ^giaa  grew 
pale  beneath  the  cold  glances  of  Diana. 
Then  we  went  down  thoughtfully  by  twos 
and  threes,  to  the  whispering  ledges  of  the 
sea  wall,  took  launch  to  the  Athena  and 
steamed  away,  feasting,  into  the  purple  west. 
At  midnight  we  traversed  the  Corin- 
thian Canal,  its  steep  high  walls  steeper 
and  higher  in  the  darkness,  and  the  next 
morning,  landing  at  Itea,  took  mules  and 
carriages  for  Delphi.  Through  extensive 
olive-groves,  up  a  winding  mountain  road, 
past  a  picturesque  village  or  two,  up, 
terrace  after  terrace,  of  the  foot  h'lls  of 
Parnassus,  we  attained  at  last  the  height 
of  our  ambition,  the  mountain  of  the  oracle. 
The  museum  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  Greece,  judged  by  its  fruits  in  the 
brain  of  the  student.  Here  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Greek  art  from  its  archaic  child- 
hood to  its  Roman  old  age  may  be  sttxdied 
from  originals.  The  fragments  called  forth 
all  our  reserves- — the  Master,  the  Professor, 
the  Craftsman,  the  Scholar,  and  the  Musi- 
cian, all  had  a  voice  in  interpreting  to  us  the  wonders  of  the 
place.  And  when  we  went  out  for  lunch,  at  last,  we  left  the 
Professor  perched  aloft  on  a  step-ladder  before  the  face  of  a 
bronze  miracle,  dictating  observations  to  the  Photographer, 
and  measuring,  on  suspicion  of  a  new  canon  of  the  human 
figure ! 

But  we  had  still  finer  views  as  we  descended  to  Itea  at  sunset. 
.Northward  Parnassus  frowned  and  sulked  gloomily  beneath 
leaden  clouds;  the  muses  hid  themselves  in  thick  darkness. 
But  away  to  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus  smiled 
and  beamed  invitingly,  bathed  in  the  rosy  gold  of  full  sunlight. 
Above  the  violet  sea  the  hills  stood  in  ascending  ranks,  each 
more  delicately  beautiful,  until  lost  in  a  mystery  of  glory,  celestial 
in  radiance,  and,  in  its  power  to  command  the  imagination, 
almost  divine.  That  last  evening  in  Attica  brought  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  infinite  beauty  of  Athena,  the  Queen  of  the  Air. 
Sailing  away  into  the  west  that  night,  homeward  bound, 
we  confessed  to  one  another  our  individual  satisfactions.  For 
one  Greek  history  had  come  alive;  for  another  the  geography 
of  the  Iliad  had  cleared;  for  a  third  Virgil  had  become  glorified 
afresh.  One  had  come  to  Greece  for  fun  and  was  returning  with 
great  resolves;  another  would  rewrite  her  history  of  Greek  art; 
the  Professor  would  revise  his  lectures;  the  Craftsman  would 
design  more  intelligently  and  draw  with  a  keener  eye;  the  Stu- 
dent had  learned  how  to  use  mu.seums;  the  Musician  had  sug- 
gestions for  new  melodies;  the  Teacher  would  teach  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  and  with  more  evident  effect.  We  all  agreed  that 
our  concei)tions  of  the  ancient  world,  especially  of  the  earliest 
Hellenic  world,  had  been  re-arranged,  enriched,  and  vivified 
and  that  we  would  return  to  our  work  refreshed  and  invigorated 
in   body   and   spirit. 
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Reinach,  Salomon.  Orpheus,  A  General  History 
of  Religions.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Florence  Simmonds,  Revised  by  the  Author.  Frontis- 
piece. 8vo.  pp.  439.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      $3   net. 

Remensnj'der,  Junius  B.  The  Post-Apostolic 
Age.  And  Current  Religious  Problems,  i2mo,  pp. 
333.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publishing  Society. 
Si. 25  net. 

Reudter,  Rev.  L.  A.  Atoned.  Adapted  from  the 
German.  The  Two  Christmas  Eves.  i6mo,  pp.  238. 
Techny,  III.:    Society  of  the  Divine  Word.     50  cents. 

Reynolds,  Myra.  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in 
English  Poetry.  8vo,  pp.  388.  Chicago  University 
Press.     $2.50. 

The  writer  ha.s  chosen  a  very  wide  field 
of  disquisition  in  this  volume,  and  yet 
the  period  covered  is  merely  that  which 
reaches  from  Pope  to  Wordsworth.  If  the 
author  had  not  stated  that  "it  is  not  the 
purpose  to  discover  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Nature  by  the  classical  poets  be- 
tween 1623  and  1798"  we  might  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  fact  was  scarcely 
recognized  that  some  nature-painting  of 
Pope  is  as  emotional,  vivid,  and  spiritual 
as  the  phrases  of  Keats.  Conventional 
opinion,  as  resulting  from  the  prose  writings 
of  Wordsworth,  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
this.  Yet  the  classic  phraseology  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  is  undoubtedly  frigid  and  un- 
imaginative, and  it  was  not  until  the  heyday 
of  Thomson  and  Collins  that  imagination 
was  allowed  to  interpret  poetically  the 
impression  of  the  senses.  This  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  author's  essay  on  the 
"New  Attitude  Toward  Nature  in  the 
Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  The 
influence  of  fiction  literature,  of  travel, 
gardening,  and  especially  of  landscape 
gardening,  upon  English  poetry  is  brought 
out  in  an  interesting  chapter.  No  book 
nowadays  is  complete  without  illustrations 
and  the  present  work  contains  si.Kteen  of 
them.    There  is  also  a  good  index. 

Rives.  Hallie  Ermine  (Mrs.  Post  Wheeler),  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Slender  Swords.  Illustrated,  i2mo, 
pp.43  4-     Indianapolis:     Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Rudaux,  L.  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane.  How  to 
Study  the  Stars.  Astronomy  with  Small  Telescopes 
and  the  Naked  Eye  and  Notes  on  Celestial  Photog- 
raphy. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  360.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Saunders,  Marshall,  'Tilda  Jane's  Orphans.  Il- 
lustrated, i2mo,  pp,  345.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.      $1.50. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Life  Histories  of  North- 
ern Animals;  an  Account  of  the  Mammals  of  Mani- 
toba. With  68  maps  and  500  drawings  by  the 
author.  2  vols.  royal  octavo.  pp.  623 — 603. 
New  York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $18, 

These  two  volumes,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  loving  observation  and  patient 
research,  form  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  life  history  of  North  American 
mammals  since  the  publication  in  1851  of 
Audubon  and  Bachman's  "North  American 
Quadrupeds."  Mr.  Seton's  method  in  this 
work  does  not  rest  with  presenting  a  final 
and  permanent  record  of  all  that  is  known 
of  the  fifty-nine  animals  treated,  but  goes 
on  to  indicate  alluring  and  untraveled 
avenues  for  ftirther  research.  While  not 
neglectful  of  those  aspects  of  his  subject 
which  are  accessible  only  by  way  of  the 
biological  laboratory,  the  author  here 
makes  his  principal  incursions  into  that 
more  illusive  and  baffling  field  which  deals 
with  the  intimate  actions,  motives,  and  im- 
pulses of  the  living  animals.     It  is  a  field 
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full  of  pitfalls,  and  blown  upon  by  the  winds 
of  controversy,  but  Mr.  Seton  maps  for  us 
its  trails  with  a  confidence  born  of  long  and 
loving  knowledge. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
Editor  of  Bird  Lore,  Mr.  Seton  has  here 
"done  for  otir  mammals  what  Audubon  did 
for  our  birds,  but  he  has  done  it  better." 
Mr.  William  Brewster,  Honorary  Curator 
of  the  Cambridge  Musetim,  testifies  to  the 
book's  "inestimable  value  to  the  advanced 
scientist  "  as  well  as  the  popular  reader, 
"because  of  the  immense  amount  of  fresh 
matter"  which  it  contains,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Allen,  Curator  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  welcomes 
it  as  "by  far  the  best  work  ever  written 
on  such  a  subject." 

Altho  the  scope  of  the  book  is  limited, 
as  indicated  by  the  subtitle,  to  mammals 
found  in  Manitoba,  these  are  treated  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole  North  American 
continent,  their  geographical  distribution 
being  set  forth  in  a  series  of  sixty-eight  new 
and  very  valuable  maps.  The  text  is 
further  illuminated  by  560  drawings  by  the 
author.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  moreover, 
that  the  fifty-nine  species  discust  include 
all  the  large  land  animals  of  the  United 
States,  except  about  a  dozen.  Mr.  Seton's 
field  studies  in  preparing  this  work  and 
following  the  various  species  into  all  their 
ranges  have  carried  him  from  the  Mexican 
border  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  many  times 
back  and  forth,  by  many  different  routes, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts. 
He  explains  that  in  this  book  he  has,  as 
much  as  possible,  kept  his  theories  apart 
from  his  facts,  "in  order  that  the  reader 
may  judge  the  former  for  himself."  The 
most  basic  and  characteristic  of  these  theo- 
ries is  thus  briefly  indicated  in  his  own 
prefatory  remarks: 

"No  one  who  believes  in  Evolution  can 
doubt  thnt  man's  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
had  its  origin  in  the  animals  below  him. 
Otherwise  exprest,  we  may  say  that : 
Just  as  surely  as  we  find  among  the  wild 
animals  the  germs  or  beginning  of  Man's 
material  make-up,  so  surely  may  wc  find 
there  also  the  foundations  and  possibilities 
of  what  he  has  attained  to  in  the  world  of 
mind.  This  thought  lends  new  interest 
to  the  doings  of  animals  in  their  home-life, 
and  I  have  sought  among  those  our  lesser 
brethren  for  evidences  of  it — in  the  rudi- 
ments of  speech,  sign-language,  musical 
sense,  esthetics,  amtisements,  home-making, 
social  system,  sanitation,  wed-laws,  morals, 
personal  and  territorial  property  laws,  etc." 

The  real  motive  of  the  book,  then,  is 
"the  study  of  the  little  mind  that  preceded 
and  fathered  the  mind  of  man."  Mr. 
Seton's  method  is  to  consider  each  species 
systematically  under  thirty  distinct  heads, 
but  he  is  "shocked  to  find  in  how  many 
cases  the  heading  is  missing,  because  there 
are  no  facts  available  for  classification 
under  it." 

"This  really  great  and  also  delightful 
work,"  declares  the  conservative  New  York 
Nation,  offers  to  its  readers  "the  most 
understandable  and  charming  dissertations 
on  the  various  habits  of  wild  animals  that 
have  ever  been  laid  before  the  public  under 
the  rules  of  science."  As  an  authority  on 
tracks,  adds  the  same  paper,  it  "will  be 
welcomed  by  thousands  of  persons  who 
are  seriously  seeking  to  become  skilled  in 
woodcraft."  Another  region  across  which 
(.Continued  on  page  358) 
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Celebrities  Endorse 
The  Celebrated  Food  Tonic 


^tt/ 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 

the  popular  Canadian  novelist: 

' ' I  have  used  Sanatogen 
at  intervals  since  last  autumn 
with  extraordinary  benefit. 
It  is  to  my  mind  a  true  food 
tonic,  feeding  the  nerves, 
increasing  the  energy  and 
giving  fresh  vigor  to  the 
overworked  body  and 
mind.  " 


Lady  Henry  Somerset, 

the  prominent  social  reform  advo- 
cate says  : 

"  Sanatogen  undoubtedly 
restores  sleep,  invigorates 
the  nerves  and  braces  the 
patient  to  health.  I  have 
watched  its  effect  on  people 
whose  nervous  systems  have 
been  entirely  undermined 
and  I  have  proved  Sanatogen 
to  be  most  valuable.  " 


f   I    ''HE  strain  of  life's  duties,  par- 


ticularly if  they  demand  con- 
tinual mental  exertion,  often  causes 
too  great  a  drain  upon  Nature's 
resources. 

Nervous  break-down  results  un- 
less Nature  is  assisted  in  the  work 
of  upbuilding — and  no  brain  or 
nerve  revitalizer  ever  has  been  dis- 
covered so  efficient  as 


Max  Pemberton, 

the    distinguished    editor 
author,  says  : 


md 


' '  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
been  taking  your  Sanatogen 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  would  not  be 
without  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  ' ' 


Testimonials  from  six  prominent  public  people — 
famous  names  known  the  world  over— are  reproduced 
herewith.  They  voice  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
thousands  of  notables — authors,  actors,  churchmen,  etc. 
— who  have  found  by  personal  experience  the  wonder- 
ful benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  Sanatogen;  their 
opinions  are  backed  by  the  endorsements  of  over 
12,000  physicians  who  have  watched  the  unique  effects 
of  Sanatogen  upon  their  patients. 


v^  remarkable  letter  from 
the  famous  author  of  "  The 
Hea'venly  T^uins, 

Sarah  Grand. 

"  I  began  to  take  Sanato- 
gen after  nearly  four  years ' 
enforced  idleness  from  ex- 
treme debility,  and  felt  the 
benefit  almost  immediately. 
And  now,  after  taking  it 
steadily  three  times  a  day 
for  twelve  weeks,  I  find 
myself  able  to  enjoy  both 
work  and  play  again  and 
also  able  to  do  as  much  of 
both  as  I  ever  did.  " 


Miss  Constance  Collier, 

the  well-known  actress  says  : 

"I  find  Sanatogen  a 
splendid  tonic  and  I  shall 
always  use  it." 


Hall  Caine, 

the  dramatist: 

"My  experience  of 
Sanatogen  has  been  that 
as  a  tonic  nerve  food  it  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion 
benefited  me.' ' 


IQJ 


Send  for  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeb\)'s  Book.  "  The   Will  To  Do'    ■ 

Thi»  internationally  faunous  physician-writer  has  published  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  "  The  Will  To  Do,"  a  copy  of  which 
we  want  to  send  you  with  our  compliments.  It  tells  some  surprisingly  new  things  about  the  strenuous  life  we  lead  and  the  impor- 
tant relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  our  entire  existence.      We  will  mail  you  a  free  copy  on  request. 

Gel  Sanatogen  from  ^our  druggist — if  not  obtainable  from  him  "write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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-^SLEZAR, 

T^fie  Greatest  of  aff  QxorA  Opera  Tenors 


Slezak  sings  ' '  Celeste  Aida ' '  exclusively  for  the  Edison 

Phonograph.      The    musical    critic    of    the    New    York 

Evening  Mail  says : 

"A    more    heroic    Rhadames    has    never   been 
sung  on  the  operatic  stage  of  this  generation." 

Hear  "Celeste  Aida"  and  the  nine  other  great  Slezak 
Records  at  your  Edison  dealer's  today. 

There  are  Edison  dealers  everywhere.    Get  catalogs  of  Edison  Phonographs  and  Records 
of  your  dealer  or  of  us.     National  Phonograph  Co.,  4  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 


CTo  shoot  any  fire  arm  accurately  the  sights  must  be  in  line.     The 

more  natural  and  comfortable  the  grip,  the  more  accurate  sighting. 

<I.  With  the  COLT  GRIP  the  sights  come  into  line  without  effbrt ;  at  the  right  angle  to  avoid  strain  on  the  hand 

muscles.    It  is  shaped  to  fit  the  hand,  which  lessens  the  shock  from  recoil,  prevents  flinching  and  wild  shooting. 

C  Frontiersmen  chose  the  COLT  because  the  grip  enabled  them  to  shoot  instinctively— the  Colt  "  hung  right." 

C.  Expert  Target  Shooters  prefer  the  COLT  because  its  grip  gives  a  steady  hold  for  long  range,  fine  target 

shooting  —  the  test  of  accuracy. 

.C^^f  Government  is  buying  thousands  of  new  model  COLTS  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  "grip" 

ia  perfect.     It  has  been  imitated  but  never  successfully  duplicated. 

^W?"-?^'^'^,^^^  GRIP  alone  places  the  COLT  ahead  of  all  other  arms,  but  the  man  who  buys 

a  COLT  gets'  other  advantages  —  the  Jointless,  Solid  Frame,  forged  in  one  piece  ;  the  Positive 

Lx>ck  that  absolutely  prevents  ciccidentai  discharge  ;  the  arm  that  has  always  proved  its  claims  for 

•uperiority. 

C  A  new  catalog  No.  26  full  of  shooting  information,  will  be  mailed  free,  on  request. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.         -         Hartford,  Conn. 
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the  book  throws  a  flood  of  new  light  is  the 
intimate  Ufa  and  habits  of  the  underground 
or  burrowing  animals.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
Mr.  Seton's  emphasis  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Hving  rather  than  ui)on  the  anatomy  of  the 
dead  animal  that  has  moved  many  of  his 
brother  naturalists  to  hail  this  work  as 
marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  writing  of 
scientific  natural  history. 

Sichel,  Walter.  Sheridan.  From  new  and  original 
material;  including  a  manuscript  diary  by  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  With  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    $7.50  net. 

Mr.  Sichel  asserts  that  a  comprehensive 
life  of  Sheridan  has  long  been  needed ;  it 
certainly  can  not  be  said  that  any  want  has 
been  left  unfulfilled  by  his  nearly  twelve 
hundred  pages,  unless  it  may  be  that  his 
ample  material  is  so  much  the  more  ground 
for  historical  microscopists  to  contend 
over.  There  is  only  left  for  a  future  biogra- 
pher to  reduce  this  diffuse  material  to  the 
limits  that  a  busy  man  can  manage  to 
find  time  to  read. 

Sheridan  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  men  that 
the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  not 
cease  to  find  interesting.  He  had  the  ex- 
treme good  fortune  of  hving  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  English  historv, 
and  his  talents  led  him  to  touch  the  world 
of  his  time  at  every  point.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  Lord  Rosebery's  ambition  to  win 
the  Derby,  be  Prime  Minister,  and  marry 
the  richest  heiress  of  England;  and  all 
three  things  he  accomplished.  Such  a 
summary  of  achievements  may  be  over- 
matched by  Sheridan,  who,  according  to 
Byron's  famous  tribute,  was  author  of  "the 
best  speech,  the  best  address,  the  best  com- 
edy, the  best  farce,  and  the  best  opera" 
of  his  time.  Two  notable  revivals  in  the 
past  year  of  the  "School  for  Scandal " — one 
by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  London  and  one  at 
the  New  Theater  in  New  York — show  that 
tiine  sets  its  seal  of  approval  on  this  "best 
coinedy." 

Mr.  Sichel's  method  as  a  biographer 
shows  some  curious  innovations.  He  ob- 
serves that  if  Sheridan's  psychology  could 
be  rendered  in  music  it  would  prove  a 
scherzo  serioso,  but  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  so  limited  a  movement  in  pre- 
senting his  subjects.  Nothing  short  of  a 
full  symphony  satisfies  him,  and  he  re- 
quires a  full  orchestra,  he  says,  to  present 
his  theme.  Acting  upon  this  hint  we  are 
not  treated  at  the  outset  to  the  dull  but 
necessary  facts  of  birth,  parentage,  ancestry, 
and  early  years,  but  by  way  of  "overture" 
we  are  plunged  into  a  disctission  of  "the 
man  and  the  moment."  Over  two  hundred 
pages  are  occupied  in  this  way — pages  you 
are  free  to  disregard  and  treat  as  post- 
lude  if  you  so  prefer;  but  there  are  things 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  method,  for  a 
collection  of  facts  is  thus  assembled  to  be 
used  as  touchstones  for  the  detailed  reading 
of  Sheridan's  life  and  activities. 

Sheridan,  we  are  told,  was  beyond  every- 
thing a  sentimentalist,  and,  it  is  added,  for 
those  to  whom  the  phrase  is  significant, 
"an  Anglo-Irish  sentimentalist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century."  For  tts,  to  whom  the 
complexities  of  such  an  endowment  are 
not  at  once  apparent,  there  may  be  light  in 
t'/:e  further  stateinent  that  "he  was  con- 
sistent hut  to  few  of  the  accepted  canons; 
and  the  very  discords  of  his  disorder  strike 
the  ear  with  a  semblance  of  harmony  that 
counterfeits   art,    but   really   springs   from 
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nature."  Much  allowance  can  probably  be 
found  in  such  a  principle  for  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  vicissitudes  of  his  career  in  politics, 
in  society,  and  particularh-  in  his  relations 
to  the  theater  as  dramatic  author  and 
manager  of  Drury  Lane.  When  his  fortunes 
pursued  their  mercurial  course;  when  his 
relations  with  women,  particularly  the  beau- 
tiful Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
caused  in  turn  each  of  his  two  wives  to 
lead  lives  not  burdened  with  ennui,  then 
the  reflection  that  he  was  a  sentimentalist 
may  have  been  a  solace  to  those  most 
nearly  affected  by  the  vagaries  of  his  con- 
duct. 

It  is  an  intricate  story  that  is  here  set 
forth  with  amplitude  of  text,  fortified  by 
bristling  foot-notes  that  crowd  for  room 
over  nearly  half  of  many  pages.  The 
social  history  of  England  is  so  much  in- 
volved that  it  takes  on  the  character  of  an 
intimate  chronicle  of  the  time.  The  high 
peaks  of  interest  are  the  famous  Fitz- 
herbert  affair  in  which  Sheridan  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  which  his  oratory  will  always 
be  compared  with  that  of  Burke's. 

Some  of  the  pageantry  of  the  times  is 
rendered  in  the  numerous  reproductions  of 
portraits  of  charming  women.  Records  of 
the  great  age  of  English  portraiture  both  in 
oil  and  in  mezzotint  are  added  to  grace  the 
two  sumptuous  volumes  whose  only  draw- 
back is  perhaps  their  too  bulky  size. 

Singleton,  Esther.  The  Art  of  the  Belgian  Gal- 
leries. Being  a  History  of  the  Flemish  School  of 
Painting  Illuminated  and  Demonstrated  by  Critical 
Descriptions  of  the  Great  Paintings  in  Bruges,  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Other  Belgian  Cities.  Il- 
lustrated i2mo,  pp.  369.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.     $2  net. 

Stacpoole,  H.  De  Yere.  The  Crimson  Azaleas — A 
Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  308.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

GET  POWER 
The  Supply  Coin-  s  From  Food. 


If  we  get  power  from  food,  why  not 
strive  to  get  all  the  power  we  can.  That  is 
only  possible  by  use  of  skilfully  selected  food 
that  exactly  fits  the  requirements  of  the 
body. 

Poor  fuel  makes  a  poor  fire  and  a  poor  fire 
is  not  a  good  steam  producer. 

"From  not  knowing  how  to  select  the 
riglit  food  to  fit  my  needs,  I  suffered  griev- 
ously for  a  long  time  from  stomach  troub- 
les," writes  a  lady  from  a  little  town  in 
Missouri. 

' '  It  seemed  as  if  I  would  never  be  able  to 
find  out  the  sort  of  food  that  was  best  for 
me.  Hardly  anything  that  I  could  eat 
would  stay  on  my  stomach.  Every  attempt 
gave  me  heart-burn  and  filled  my  stomach 
with  gas.  I  got  thinner  and  thinner  until  I 
literally  became  a  living  skeleton  and  in 
time  was  compelled  to  keep  to  my  bed. 

"A  few  months  ago  I  was  persuaded  to 
try  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  it  had  such  good 
effect  from  the  very  beginning  that  I  liave 
kept  up  its  u.se  ever  since.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  which  I  digested  it.  It 
proved  to  be  just  what  I  needed. 

"All  my  unpleasant  symptoms,  the  heart- 
burn, the  inflated  feeling  which  gave  me  so 
much  pain  disappeared.  My  weight  gradu- 
ally increased  from  98  to  llG  lbs.,  my  figure 
rounded  out,  my  strength  came  back,  and  I 
am  now  able  to  do  my  housework  and  enjoy 
it.     Grape-Nuts  did  it." 

A  t*n  days'  trial  will  show  anyone  some 
facts  about  food. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  Ihe  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Best  Roof  for  Large  Buildings 

T 


iHE  illustration  above  shows  the 
huge  concrete  warehouse  at  New- 
ark, of  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 


Every  part  is  built  with  the  view  of 
securing  maximum  service.  It  represents 
the  best  modern  building  construction. 
This  means,  as  far  as  the  roofing  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  covered  with  a  roof  laid 
according  to  The  Barrett  Specification. 

The  decision  to  use  such  a  roof  was 
made  after  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  after  it  had  been  definitely  demon- 
strated that  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
usually  give  a  service  of  fifteen  years  or 
more  without  any  maintenance  expense. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  con- 
structed of  five  plies  of  coal  tar  pitch  and 
tarred  felt,  covered  with  a  wearing  surface 
of  slag  or  gravel. 


The  reason    for  the   great  life  of  such 
a  roof  is  due  : — 


First — To    the  fact 
posed  laps  or  nailing. 


that  it  has  no   ex- 


Second — Because  it  is  one  continuous 
sheet  of  coal  tar  pitch,  felt  and  gravel, 
containing  about  six  pounds  of  material 
to  the  foot. 

Third — It  needs  absolutely  no  paint- 
ing or  coating  of  any  kind  as  do  tin  and 
ready  roofings. 

Fourth — Because  its  waterproofing  ma- 
terial—Coal Tar  Bitch  —  has  a  longer  life 
than  any  similar  material  known. 

Further  facts  and  details  covering  the 
construction  of  such  roofs  will  be  mailed 
on  application. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 


^ 


Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

?•  Minneapolis  New  Orleans 


breathe   Pure   Mountain    Air  in   Your  Own   Home* 

Tlip  dfhilitatiiia  hnaltli-saiipiiig.  dispase-brt-eding  effects  of  fetid,  impure,    germ-laden   air   taken  into  tlie  human  lungs  arc  (i.n- 
rtautly  in  evidence  in  mortality  records.      Sufferei's  from  the   many  ailments   having  origin  in    impuro  air,    travel  thousan<is  cf 

niilr-s  to  breatlif  the  OZONE  of  tlie  mountains  and  pine  fortsts.  Yf't  a  nrcnt 
s  i.  ntifu^  inv.nti..n  enables  everyone  to  have— RIGHT  IN  THEIR  OWN 
HOME— air  constantly  as  pure,  refreshing  and  exhilarating  as  the  purest 
oxygen-filled  atmosphere  of  the  "piney  woods"  and  mountain  peaks. 
I  Iiis  little  app;iratu3  is  operated  by  electricity  (ordinary  lighting  ciirr^'nt)  — 
For  nite  In  llnme,  ]I11ZZ|^^H  JlliltllillillllllllllliB        turned  on  or  otf  by  pressing  a  l)ntt..ii— and   "ozonizes"  the  air  of  the  closest 

Bedroom    8lek-    Jyii^^^^H  »»!  Hii   H  loom  just  as  an  electric  stonii  purities  and  fills  witli  oxygen  the  out-duor  air.    Tho 

ro.m  .nd     ^^^^^^^^m.  OZONE    PURE    AIRIFIER 

wh«re»er^_^|^  i[^^^^BSW_^^^^^-— s=siJ^^ is  a  tliorouEh  and  cffortivi'   atmospheric   purifier— (no  innUcr  how 

PL'KK      ll^^^^^  _^^^i£:^^2^^^Bllt(iMWl^^2SSSSB  '"^<'  *''"'   nil')— ">"'    invigorati's    and    .s1iiimlatc-s    Ijo.ly    and    brain.       It 
Hit  It        lM[lniSSSMii^k.^^^^^HHB0i^^Q!^S!!SmmZr  qviickly  provides  porfoct  Vfntilatioii  and  distioys  infectious  |;i-i-njs  and 


Th*  OZONE 
PCBE  AIRIFIEK 


^ 


Heeded. 


bacteiial  life.      Frmn  the  standpoints  of  health  and  hygiene  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  highest  medical  and   scientific   authorities—lieing 
loniiiicndcd  as  a  preventive  and  ron-ertiv<'  of  .sueti  dist-ased  conditions 
catarrh,  asthma,  hay  fever,  bronchitis,  lagrippe,  weak  lungs, 
anaemia,  nervonsness,  insomnia,  etc     A  thoroimiily  tested  and 
demonstrated  success- -now  in  use  in  l>nsiness<jflices  and  \v( irk  rooms 
of  many  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  U.  S.     The  OZONE 
niKE  AIRIFIER  quickly  saves  its  cost  ind<  clor's  })il  Is  where  used  in 
the  home — conserving  the  health  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
Write  for  illustrated    catalog,   piice  list    and  descriptive    matter, 
eiuiorsements.  etc  ,  and  plan  of  placing  for  liberal  trial.      The 
O/ONK  ITRF.  AlltlKII';KrO.,«10Kand-McNally  Hldg.,Chlfl»go,  111.^ 
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Mortifying  Confession 

A  woman  who  says,  "Thank  heaven,  I'm  through 
■with  my  Spring  housecleaning,"  makes  a  mortifying 
confession. 

She  admits  that  for  twelve  months  she  allowed  her 
house  to  grow  dirtier,  month  by  month,  until  it  became 
just  twelve  times  as  dirty  as  it  should  be. 

WTiat  excuse  can  she  offer?  \Miy  does  she  clean 
house  thoroughly  only  once  or  twice  a  year  ? 

The  confusion — the  misery — the  worry  it  causes— 
when  done  in  the  old-fashioned  way—is  her  only  excuse. 

The  Duntley 
Pneumatic    Cleaner 

transforms  the  cleaningof  the  home 
from  an  infinite  burden  into  a  com- 
parative pas dme -into  an  actual 
pleasure. 

Instead  of  an  upheaval  of  furni- 
ture, taking  up  carpets,  etc.,  the 
Duntley  Cleaner,  by  an  easy,  sim- 
ple, daily  renovation,  gives  you 
perpetual  freedom  from  dust, 
grime  and  disease  germs — without 
disturbing  furniture  or  furnishings. 

Try  It — At  My  Expense 

I  know  so  well  that  the  Duntley 
Cleaner  will  free  you  forever  from 
the  housecleaning  bugbear,  that  I 
am  willing  to  send  you  one  for  a 
free  demonstration  in  your  own 
home— no  matter  where  you  live. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  ship  the  Duntley  Pneumatic 
Cleaner  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  let  it  tell  its  own 
story,  and  to  prove  to  you  why  it  has  v.'on  Grand 
Prizes  here  and  Gold  Medals  abroad. 

I  will  even  rent  you  a  Duntley 
Cleaner  by  the  month,  until  you 
convince  yourself  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  it  than  to  be  without  it  — 
and  then  when  vou  decide  to  buy, 
I  will  apply  all  the  rent  you  have 
paid  on  the  regular  purchase  price 
—$35  to  S125. 

And  when  I  am  willing  to  take 
«11  the  risk,  won't  you  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  prove  these  state- 
ments—by filling  out  and  mailing 
me  the  coupon  below  —  today 
— now? 

A  Business  of  Your  Own 
Earning  $10  a  Day  or  More 

There  is  such  an  immense  de- 
mand for  vacuum  cleaning  that  any 
honest,  energetic  worker  can  earn 
tig  money  daily  doing  commercial 
■cleaning. 

The  following-  letter  is  evidence  of  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  this  business : 

^ome  CltaninsCo. 

GENERAL    HOUSECLEANING 

106  WASHINGTON  BLDG. 

frranlf.  fflaBlf.   Nov. 22,   1909. 

Ountlsjr  Ufg.  Co., 
Chicago,   Ills. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  past  forty* 

three  days  ny  Duntley  Frteuaatlo 
Cleaner  has  netted  t477,2S— 
an  average  of  over  fll.OO  per 
day,   doing  splendid  work  and  glT. 
Ing  entire  satisfaction  to  ths 
people  for  whom  I  have  worked. 

Tours  respectfully, 

I  have  started  scores  of  men  in  the 
commercial   cleaning  business-    like 
Mr.  Hancock     and  I  will  do  exactly 
for  you  what  I  have  done  for  them, 
if  you  will  simply  fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon  below. 

Don't  hesitate— do  it  right  now. 
J.  W.  Duntley,  Pres.,  431  Harvester  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

....   Cul  on  This  Line  and  Mail  Coupon  at  Once  -  -  -  - 

Duntley  Manofactaring  Co.,  431'  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Send  me  booklet  of  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  for 

household  or commercial  use,  and  your  book  on 

scientific  housecleaning. 


Same 


Addrf'si* . . 


Count  !i 


Toum state , 

Mark  X  before  the  nse  in  which  you  are  interested 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  poet  who  draws  his  subject  from 
Italy  or  Greece  is  aided  by  names  which, 
in  sound  and  association,  are  poems  in 
themselves  and  he  easily  makes  his  lines 
musical  with  Taormina,  Ravello,  Salerno, 
"Olive-silvery-Sirmio,"  or  the  Apennines. 
Antoinette  Rotan  Peterson  has  used  ef- 
fectively this  sorcery  of  names  in  two 
sonnets  that  appear  in  Scribner's,  and  she 
has  given  to  her  poems  the  dignity  and 
the  finish  that  one  expects  in  this  form  of 
verse. 

Two  Sonnets 

By  Antoinette  Rotan  Peterson 
TAORMINA 

The  ancient  town  hangs  up  a  crag's  steep  breast. 

Between  the  tideless,  shimmering,  jeweled  sea 

And  many-colored  sky  of  Sicily, 
As  some  old  griffin  crouched  might  rear  his  crest 
Of  wrinkled  scales  and  look  toward  the  wide  west, 

Where,  big  in  flaming,  golden  apogee, 

Beyond  far  fields  of  pale  rose  almond  tree, 
The  sun  leaves  .^tna  and  the  world  to  rest. 
On  the  Greek  theater  night  falls ;   old  wars, 

Dim  glories  gone,  and  far-off  pagan  wo 
Flit  through  the  wanderer's  drearn ;  now  come  the  stars 

To  watch  the  magic  mountain  weave  and  sow 
His  grape-bloom  mist,  and  hide  his  lava  scars. 

And  veil  his  head  in  amethystine  snow. 

RAVELLO 

A  turquoise  sea  curves  rippling  round  the  bays; 

Beyond  Salerno,  where  the  white  walls  shine, 

The  distant  line  of  azure  Apennine 
Melts  into  cloud  and  swims  in  opal  haze; 
Warm  sunlight  floods  the  nearer  hills  and  ways 

And  hollow  wreaths  of  velvet  shadow  twine — 

Flung  down  like  purple  lees  of  spilled-out  wine — 
Staining  the  young  spring's  tender  leafy  maze; 
The  church  bells  peal  and  chime  from  all  around 
Brimming  the  valleys  full  of  quivering  sound; 

High  up  an  eagle  soars  on  iron  wing; 
What  does  he  feel  in  his  fierce  lonely  heart.? 
Can  all  this  beauty  ever  have  a  part 

In  him  or  touch  with  peace  so  wild  a  thing? 

"The  Train,"  by  Rhoda  Hero  Dunn  in 
the  February  McClure's,  is  a  very  pleasant 
combination  of  melody  and  wistfulness. 
As  Helen  Keller  once  put  it:  "It's  nice  to 
be  sad  when  one  hasn't  anything  particular 
to  be  sad  about!" 

The  Train 

By  Rhoda  Hero  Dunn 

I  wake  to  feel  that  rain 

Is  falling;    tho  no  beat 
From  drops  upon  the  pane 
Speaks  of  it.     But  so  sweet 
Have  grown  the  lilac  flowers, 
I  know  that  drifting  showers 
Are  in  my  garden  bowers. 

No  sound.     Till,  clear  and  plain 

As  tho  the  dusk  would  sigh, 
The  whistle  of  a  train 
Brings  to  me  where  I  lie. 
The  old,  heart-breaking  call 
Of  distances,  and  all 
Fair  fates  that  elsewhere  fall. 

Oh,  to  be  in  that  chain 
Of  golden-lighted  cars! 
Through  misty  field  and  lane, 
Quick  stringing  lines  of  stars! 
On!     Onward!     Till  the  night. 
Rimmed  by  the  dawn's  first  light. 
Finds  cities,  strange  and  white. 

Yet  all  would  be  in  vain! 

Some  spring  night  I  should  wake 
To  hear  the  falling  rain; 

And  then  my  heart  would  break 
To  think  that  drifting  showers 
Are  sweetening  lilac  flowers 
Here  in  my  garden  bowers. 


The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
Stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,    sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 


Particular  people  who 
really   know    and    care,  prefer 

Made  of  soft  vegetable   fibres,   treated  with 
healing  balsam.      Sealed  in  parchment  paper. 

IOC.  per  package  E.,  and  13c.  W.  of  Mississippi  River. 
Send  us  your  Dealer's  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
Free  Packet. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 


665   Glenwood   Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  nil 

*''*  IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER   PLATE  I.UU 

THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING   INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


H®SiCliil 

912CHESTNUT  ST. 


PHI  LA. 


'Used  while 


for  Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 
you  sleep."   Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Vitporlzed  Cresoleiie  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Wliooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  cannot  exist 
where  Oresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directl.v  on  the  nose  and  throat,  makinR 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds;  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  tlie  cough. 

Cresolene  isa  powerful  germicide,  acting  both  as 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresoleiie's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years 
of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Send  Postal  fur  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Creaolone  Antineptic  Throat  Tnblef  for  the  irritated 
throat,  of  your  druggist  or  froni  ua,   1  Oc.  in  stamps, 

THE  VAPO-CRESOlESiE  CO.,     180  Folton  St..     New  York 

Lpemtn^Uiles  Bnilding,    OoDtreal,  Canada. 
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The  oM  tragedy  of  the  sea  is  pictured  in 
"Pasa  Thalassa  Thalassa,"  the  title  of  a 
page  of  poetry  in  Scribner's,  from  which 
we  print  Part  i. 

Pasa  Thalassa  Thalassa 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
"  The  sea  is  everywhere  the  sea  " 

I 

Gone — ^faded  out  of  the  story,  the  sea-faring  friend 

I  remember? 
Gone  for  a  decade,  they  say;   nevrr  a  word  or  a  sign. 
Gone  with  his  hard  red  face  that  only  his  laughter 

could  wrinkle. 
Down  where  men  go  to  be  still,  by  the  old  way  of 

the  sea. 

Never  again  will  he  come,  with  rings  in  his  ears  Uke 

a  pirate. 
Back  to  be  living  and  seen,  here  with  his  roses  and 

vines; 
Here  where  the  tenants  are  shadows  and  echoes  of 

years  uneventful, 
Memory  meets  the  event,  told  from  afar  by  the  sea. 

Smoke  that  floated  and  rolled  in  the  twilight  away 

from  the  chimney 
Floats    and    rolls   no   more.     Wheeling   and   falling, 

instead, 
Down  with  a   twittering  flash   go   the   smooth  and 

inscrutable  swallows, 
Down  to  the  place  made  theirs  by  the  cold  work  of 

the  sea. 

Roses  have  had  their  day,  and  the  dusk  is  on  yarrow 

and  wormwood — 
Dusk  that  is  over  the  grass,  drenched  with  memorial 

dew; 
Trellises  lie  like  bones  in  a  ruin  that  once  was  a  garden. 
Swallows   have    lingered    and    ceased,    shadows    and 

echoes  are  all. 


A  FRIENDLY  GROCER 
I>ropped  a   A'aluable   Hint    About  Coffee. 


"For  about  eight  j-ears,"  writes  a  Mich, 
woman,  "  I  suffered  from  nervousness — part 
of  the  time  down  in  bed  with  nervous  pros- 
tration. 

"Sometimes  I  would  get  numb  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
for  a  spell.  At  other  times  I  would  have 
severe  bilious  attacks,  and  my  heart  would 
flutter  painfully  when  I  would  walk  fast,  or 
sweep. 

"  I  have  taken  enougli  medicine  to  start  a 
small  drug  store,  without  any  benefit.  One 
evening  our  grocer  was  asking  Husband  how 
I  was  and  urged  that  I  quit  coffee  and  use 
Postum,  so  he  brought  home  a  pkg.  and  I 
made  it  according  to  directions  and  we  were 
both  delighted  with  it. 

"So  we  quit  coffee  altogether  and  used 
only  Postum.  I  began  to  get  better  in  a 
month's  time  and  look  like  another  person, 
the  color  came  back  to  ray  cheeks,  1  began 
to  sleep  well,  my  appetite  was  good  and  I 
commenced  to  take  on  flesh  and  become  in- 
terested in  everything  about  the  house. 

'Finally  I  was  able  to  do  all  my  own 
work  without  the  least  sign  of  my  old 
trouble.  I  am  so  thankful  for  the"  little 
book,  *  The  Road  to  Wellville.'  It  has  done 
me  »,  much  good.  I  haven't  taken  medicine 
of  any  kind  for  six  months  and  don't 
need  any. 

"A  friend  of  ours  who  did  not  like  Pos- 
tum as  8h«  made  it,  liked  mine,  and  when 
she  learned  to  boil  it  long  enough  hers  was 
as  good  as  mine.  It's  easy  if  you  follow  direc- 
tions." Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


A  China  Opportunity 


This  dinner  set  is  made  and 
decorated  at  the  famous  Havi- 
land  Pottery,  Limoges,  France, 
a  pottery  which  stands  pre- 
eminent for  its  dinner  ware.  It 
is  a  complete  dinner  set  of  113 
pieces,  a  beautiful  full-spray  pink 
rose  design,  with  continuous 
heavy  gold  edging  on  the  border 
of  each  piece ;  also  heavy  gilt 
handles.  A  conservative  price 
for  this  set,  if  sold  at  regular 
value,  would  be  $60.00. 

We  have  only  100  of  these  sets, 
and  will  fill  orders  as  they  come, 
at  the  low  price  of  $35.00.  On 
this  particular  offer  we  will  pay 
the  freight  to  any  point  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  full  contents  of  the  set  are  as  follows: 

12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates, 
12  tea  plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  fruit 
saucers,  12  individual  butters,  i  cov- 
ered butter,  I  soup  tureen,  2  covered 
vegetable  dishes,  2  uncovered  vegeta- 
ble dishes, 3  meat  platters,  i  pickle  dish, 
12  tea  cups,  12  saucers,  i  sauce  boat 
and  stand.     Total  number  pieces  113. 

(Each  piece  counts. — For  instance,  covered 
dishes  count  two  pieces.)      Order  No.  108. 


The 

Wanamaker  Catalog 

Our  general  Catalog  for  the  Spring 
and  Summer  is  now  ready.  A  pos- 
tal request  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Ask  for  samples  also,  if  you 
wish  them. 

Ever  notice  what  a  wide  difference  there  is 
in  catalogs  ?  The  Wanamaker-Kind  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  goods, 
with  prices.  The  best  Ideas  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Paris  are  brought 
to  your  very  door.  Every  offering  is  "on 
honor." 

The  contents  of  this  catalog  are  not 
confined  to  wearing  apparel  for  Women 
and  Children,  but  include  also  full  lines 
of  Men's  goods.  Hats,  Shoes,  Gloves, 
Underwear,  etc.  The  catalog  also  in- 
cludes Bedding,  Beds,  Carpets,  Furni- 
ture, Glassware, China,  Japanese  Goods, 
Sporting  Goods,  Lamps,  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, General  Housefurnishing,  etc. 

We  ship  goods  all  over  the  world,  and  each 
shipment    must    arrive    safely,    and   must 


prove  satisfactory- 
at  our  expense. 


-or  else  we  want  it  back 


Just  Write  us,  '  'Please  send  Catalog  No.   16." 
JOHN   WANAMAKER,  New  York 


Haot  tjou  seen  the  Flal-Qlobe  of  the  World  and  Geographical  Hislorji,  both  edited  by  Commander  R.  E.  Peary? 
IVe  are  now  the  sole  publishers.  This  great  work  is  belter  than  a  round  ball  globe,  and  costs  onl])  3  per  cent,  as  much. 
Every  school  and  home  should  have  one.     Ask  us  for  full  descriptive  pamphlet. 


.  V  M  '  '  /  , 


,\\>  "/ 


\.>^"//, 


.\»""> 


shines  brighHy  in  dL'Hbuse'  where 
^^^^^  abolishes  dirh  bub"Dirl- 
ejnd  despa^irdwre  close  o^kinrTry  jKn 
your nexl:- house  clea^ning-li^^s^i— a 
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One  "National"  Style  Book  is  Yours 

One  copy  of  this  famous  Style  Book  Is 
Yours — is  here  reserved  for  You.  You  may 
as  well  have  it,  you  may  as  well  Write  for 
it  To-day. 

No  one  can  even  know  all  the  new  fash- 
ions without  this  Style  Book.  It  is  the  most 
complete  guide  to  stylish  and  becoming 
dress,  the  most  interesting  and  advantage- 
ous Style  Book  ever  published. 

It  pictures  for 
you  all  the  new 
waists,  98  cents  to 
$7.98;  and  skirts, 
$1.49  to  $14.98, 
and  dresses, 
$3.98  to  $29.98, 
and  all  kinds  of 
wearing-  apparel 
for  Women,  Miss- 
es and  Children 
—  and  all  these 
beautiful  new 
garments  are  of- 
fered you  at 
"NATIONAL" 
Prices  —  prices 
that  mean  a  very 
important  saving 
for  you. 

Not  to  write  for 
your  copy  of  the 
"  NATIONAL  " 
Style  Book  Now 
is  to  pass  an  op- 
portunity, is  to 
needlessly  yield 
to  some  one  else 
all  the  pleasure 
and  profit,  all  the 
delight  and  ad- 
vantage of  the 
book  we  want  to 
send  to  you  —  of 
Your  .Style  Book 
we  have  reserved 
for  You. 

ThisStyleBook 
also  shows  you 
the  most  won- 
derful garments 
in  the  Fashion 
World: 

"NATIONAL" 

Tailored  Suits  "I'X  $10  "  $40 

Any  suit  will  be  cut  to  your  measure  from  your 
own  choice  of  over  450  materials.  And  all  the  risk 
of  fitting  and  pleasing  you  will  be  ours.  Twenty- 
two  years'e.xperience  in  making  suits  from  measure- 
ments sent  by  mail  has  so  perfected  our  methods, 
so  broadened  our  experience  that  we  are  able  to 
give  with  each  suit  this  g^uarantee  : 

The  "NATIONAL"  policy 

Every  "  Nationai.  "  Garment  has  the  "National" 
Guarantee  Tag  — our  signed  Guarantee  —  attached. 
This  tag  says  that  .vou  may  return  any  "National" 
garment  not  satisfactory  to  you  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

The  "  National"  prepays  expressage  and  postage 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  write  now  for  this  Style  Book  will  be  to  grasp 
an  opportunity,  but  in  writingfor  your  Style  Book 
be  sure  to  state  whether  you  wish  samples  of  ma- 
terials for  a  Tailored  Suit,  and  state  the  colors  you 
prefer.  Samples  are  sent  gladly,  but  only  when 
asked  for,  and  they  are  well  worth  asking  for. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

229  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Mail  Orders  Only.  No  Agents  or  Branches. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE     BOYISH     ALFONSO 

"You  wanted  me  to  complete  your  col- 
lection, didn't  you,  M.  Paoli?" 

The  man  addrest  turned  quickly  from 
the  window  of  the  sleeping-car  in  which  he 
was  traveling  northward  from  the  Spanish 
frontier.  He  saw  a  tall,  slim  young  man 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  compartment, 
with  a  cigaret  between  his  lips  and  a  soft 
felt  hat  on  his  head.  "His  long,  slender 
figure  looked  very  smart  and  supple  in  a 
pale-gray  traveling-suit ;  and  a  broad  smile 
lit  up  his  bronzed  face,  his  smooth,  boyish 
face,  adorned  with  a  large  Bourbon  hooked 
nose,  planted  like  an  eagle's  beak  between 
two  very  black  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  humor." 

This  was  Mr.  Xavier  Paoli's  first  intro- 
duction to  the  youthful  King  of  Spain,  who 
was  then,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  making  his 
first  ofhcial  visit  to  France,  during  which 
Mr.  Paoli  was  to  watch  over  him  as 
"  Sjjecial  Commissioner  of  the  Suretd  G6- 
nerale,  Detailed  to  Accompany  Royal  Visi- 
tors to  France."  Mr.  Paoli  is  relating  in 
McClure's  some  of  his  "Recollections  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  Europe,"  and  tells  us 
about  Alfonso  in  the  February  number. 
Tho  he  was  "perplexed  by  the  unconven- 
tional, amusing,  jocular  way"  in  which 
his  royal  charge  had  interrupted  his  "noc- 
turnal contemplations,"  there  was  much 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  this  King,  at 
any  rate,  had  "nothing  commonplace  about 
him."  Mr.  Paoli  goes  on  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Alfonso's  inexhaustible  spirits,  eager 
curiosity,  great  bodily  activity,  and  inter- 
esting conversation.  Yet  when  there  was 
need  of  it,  one  saw  "his  features  wearing  an 
expression  of  singular  dignity,  his  gait 
protid  and  lofty,  compelling  in  all  of  us  a 
respect  for  the  impressive  authority  that 
emanated  from  his  whole  person."  And, 
at  last,  when  Alfonso  had  reached  Paris  and 
had  made  a  similar  favorable  impression  on 
the  Government  and  the  people,  this 
guardian  of  his  travels  went  home  recalling 
a  remark  made  by  an  old  Spanish  diplo- 
matist— "The  King  v/ould  charm  the  bird 
from  the  tree!" 

Mr.  Paoli  has  much  to  say  of  the  King's 
courtship  and  marriage. 

When  the  King  went  to  England,  no  one 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  would  return 
engaged — and  engaged  to  Patricia  of  Con- 
naught.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  two 
young  people  met,  they  did  not  attract  each 
other.  But,  at  the  ball  given  in  the  King's 
honor  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Alphonso 
never  took  his  eyes  off  a  fair-haired  young- 
princess,  whose  radiant  beauty  shed  all  the 
glory  of  spring  around  her. 
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As  everyone  knows,  C.  W.  Post  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  is  not  only  a  maker  of 
breakfast  foods,  but  he  is  a  strong  indi- 
vidualist who  believes  that  the  trades-unions 
are  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

Believing  this,  and  being  a  "natural- 
born  "  scrapper  for  the  right,  as  he  sees  it, 
Post,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  engaged 
in  a  ceaseless  Avarfare  against  "the  Labor 
Trust,"  as  he  likes  to  call  it. 

Not  being  able  to  secure  free  and  untram- 
meledexpressionof  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject through  the  regular  reading  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  he  has  bought  advertising 
space  for  this  purpose,  just  as  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  for  the  telling  of  his  Postum 
"story,"  and  he  has  thus  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  denouncing  trades- 
unionism. 

As  a  result  of  Post's  activities  the  people 
now  know  a  whole  lot  about  these  organi- 
zations ;  how  they  are  honeycombed  with 
graft,  how  they  obstruct  the  development 
of  legitimate  business,  curtail  labor's  out- 
put, hold  up  manufacturers,  graft  upon  their 
own  membership,  and  rob  the  public. 
Naturally  Post  is  hated  by  the  trades- 
unionists,  and  intensely. 

He  employs  no  union  labor,  so  they  can 
not  call  out  his  men,  and  he  defies  their  ef- 
forts at  boycotting  his  products.  The  latest 
means  of  "getting"  Post  is  the  widespread 
publication  of  the  story  that  a  car  which 
was  recently  wrecked  in  transmission  was 
found  to  be  loaded  with  empty  peanut  shells, 
which  were  being  shipped  from  the  south 
to  Post's  establishment  at  Battle  Creek. 

This  canard  probably  originated  with 
President  John  Fitzgerald  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  who,  it  is  said,  stated 
it  publicly,  as  truth. 

Post  comes  back  and  gives  Fitzgerald  the 
lie  direct.  He  denounces  Fitzgerald's  state- 
ment as  a  deliberate  falsehood,  an  under- 
handed and  cowardly  attempt  to  injure  his 
business,  having  not  the  slightest  basis 
in  fact.  As  such  an  effort  it  must  be  re- 
garded. It  is  significant  that  this  statement 
about  "the  peanut  shells"  is  being  given 
wide  newspaper  publicity.  In  the  "  patent 
inside"  of  an  eastern  country  paper  I  find 
it,  and  the  inference  naturally  is  that  labor- 
unionites  are  insidiously  spreading  this  lie. 

An  institution  (or  a  man)  which  will  re- 
sort to  moral  intimidation  and  to  physical 
force,  that  will  destroy  machinery  and  burn 
buildings,  that  will  maim  and  kill  if  neces- 
.=ary  to  effect  its  ends,  naturally  would  not 
hesitate  to  spread  falsehood  for  the  same 
purposes. 

We  admire  Post.  While  we  have  no 
enmity  toward  labor  unions,  so  long  as 
Ihey  are  conducted  in  a  honest,  "live-and- 
let-live"  kind  of  a  way,  we  have  had 
enough  of  the  tarred  end'  of  the  stick  to 
sympathize  thoroughly  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  He  deserves  support.  A  man 
like  Post  can  not  be  killed,  even  with  lies. 
They  are  a  boomerang,  every  time.  Again 
we  know,  for  hasn't  this  weapon,  every 
weapon  that  could  be  thought  of,  been  used 
{ and  not  simply  by  labor  unions )  to  put 
us  out  of  business  too? 

I  am  going  to  drink  two  cups  of  Postum 
every  morning  from  this  time  on,  and  put 
myself  on  a  diet  of  Grape-Nuts.  Bully  for 
Post! — Editorialin  The  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Medicine. 
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"Who  is  that?"  asked  the  King. 

"Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  two  were  presented,  danced  and 
talked  together,  and  met  again  on  the  next 
day  and  on  the  following  days. 

And,  when  the  King  returned  to  Spain,  he 
left  his  heart  in  England. 

Among  many  incidents  told  of  the  royal 
courting,  carried  on  at  Biarritz,  we  quote 
the  following: 

One  day  the  two  young  people,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princesses  Frederica  and 
Beatrice  and  the  whole  little  Court,  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  grounds,  to  a  spot  near 
the  lake  where  two  holes  had  been  newly 
dug.  A  gardener  stood  waiting  for  them, 
carrying  two  miniature  fir-plants  in  his 
arms. 

"This  is  mine,"  said  the  King. 

"And  this  is  mine,"  said  the  Princess  in 
French,  for  they  constantly  spoke  French 
together. 

"We  must  plant  the  trees  side  by  side," 
■declared  the  King,  "so  that  they  may 
always  remind  us  of  these  never-to-be- 
forgotten  days." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  accordance 
with  the  old  English  tradition,  the  two  of 
them,  each  laying  hold  of  a  spade,  dug  up 
the  earth  and  heaped  it  around  the  shrubs, 
with  shouts  of  laughter  that  rang  clear 
through  the  silent  wood.  Then,  when  the 
King,  who,  in  spite  of  his  strength  of  arm, 
is  a  poor  gardener,  perceived  that  the 
Princess  had  finished  her  task  first — 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  said, 
"I  am  very  awkward!  I  must  put  in  a 
month  or  two  with  the  Engineers!"  ' 

On  returning  to  the  villa,  he  gave  the 
Princess  her  first  present — a  heart  set  in 
brilliants.  It  was  certainly  a  day  of  sym- 
bols. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Alfonso  managed 
to  keep  away  from  the  fair  Princess  long 
enough  to  have  this  rather  amusing  ad- 
venture : 

One  morning,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
motor  away  to  the  parched  and  desolate 
country  of  the  Landes,  which  stretches 
from  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux.  After  a  long 
and  weary  drive,  he  decided  to  take  the 
train  back  from  Dax.  Accompanied  by  his 
friend  Seiior  Quinones  de  Leon,  he  made  for 
the  station,  where  the  two  young  men, 
tired  out  and  soaked  in  perspiration,  sat 
down  in  the  refreshment-room. 

"Give  us  some  lunch,  please,"  said  the 
King,  who  was  ravenously  hungry,  to  the 
lady  at  the  bar. 

The  refreshment-room,  unfortunately, 
was  very   meagerly   supplied.      When   the 
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two  traveling  companions  had  eaten  up  the 
sorry  fare  represented  by  a  few  eggs  and 
sandwiches,  which  had  probably  been 
waiting  more  than  a  month  for  a  traveler 
to  arrive,  the  King,  whose  appetite  was  far 
from  being  satisfied,  called  the  barmaid,  a 
fat  and  matronly  Bearnaise  with  an  upper 
lip  adorned  with  a  pair  of  thick  mustachios. 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  give  us  ? "  he 
asked. 

' '  I  have  a  pdte  de  foie  gras,  but — it's  very 
expensive,"  said  the  decent  creature,  who 
did  not  see  a  serious  customer  in  this 
famished  and  dusty  young  man. 

"  Never  mind ;  let's  have  it, "  said  the  King. 

The  woman  brought  her  pat/,  which 
was  none  too  fresh ;  but  how  great  was  her 
amazement  when  she  saw  the  two  travelers 
devour  not  only  the  liver,  but  the  fat  as 
well!  The  pot  was  emptied  and  scraped 
clean  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Pleased  with  her  successful  morning's 
trade,  and  encouraged  by  the  King's  ebul- 
lient good  humor,  the  barmaid  sat  down  at 
the  royal  table  and  began  to  tell  the  King 
her  family  affairs,  questioning  him  with 
maternal  solicitude.  When,  at  last,  the 
hour  of  departure  struck,  they  shook  hands 
with  each  other  warmly. 

Some  time  afterward,  the  King  was  pass- 
ing through  Dax  by  rail,  and,  as  the  train 
steamed  into  the  station,  he  said  to  me: 

"I  have  an  acquaintance  at  Dax.  I'll 
show  her  to  you.     She  is  charming." 

The  plump  Bfornaise  was  there,  more 
mustachioed  than  ever.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  her  comic  bewilderment 
at  recognizing  her  former  customer  in  the 
person  of  the  King.  He  was  delighted,  and, 
giving  her  his  hand — 

"You  won't  refuse  to  say  how-do-you-do 
to  me,  I  hope?"  he  asked,  laughing. 

The  thing  turned  her  head;  what  was 
bound  to  happen  happened!  she  became 
indiscreet.  From  that  time  onward,  she 
looked  into  every  train  that  stopt  at  Dax, 
to  see  if  "her  friend"  the  King  were  among 
the  passengers!  And  when,  instead  of 
stepping  out  on  the  platform,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  giving  her  a  friendly  nod  from 
behind  the  pane,  she  felt  immensely  disap- 
pointed; in  fact,  she  was  even  a  little 
offended. 

Mr.  Paoli  was  present  at  the  wedding 
festivities  in  Madrid  and  gives  this  account 
of  the  attempted  assassination  which  broke 
in  upon  the  pomp  and  joyance  of  the  day: 

Finding  no  seat  in  the  Church  of  Los 
Geronimos,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
small,  I  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  Court 
stands  erected  along  the  route  taken  by  the 
sovereigns;  and  I  was  watching  the  pro- 
cession pass  on  its  return  to  the  palace, 
when  my  ears  were  suddenly  deafened  by  a 
tremendous  explosion.  At  first  no  one 
realized  where  it  came  from;  we  thought 
that  it  was  the  report  of  a  cannon-shot, 
fired  to  announce  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 
But  suddenly  loud  yells  arose,  people 
hustled  one  another  and  rushed  away, 
madly  shouting: 

"It's  a  murder!  The  King  and  Queen  are 
killed!" 

Terrified,  I  tried  to  hasten  to  the  street 
from  which  the  cries  came.  A  file  of  sol- 
diers, drawn  up  across  the  roadway,  stopt 
me.  I  then  ran  to  the  palace,  where  I  ar- 
rived at  exactly  the  same  moment  as  the 
royal  coach,  from  which  the  King  and  the 
young  Queen  alighted.  They  were  pale,  but 
calm.    The  King  held  his  wife's  hand  ten- 
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derly  in  his  own,  and  stared  in  dismay  at 
the  long  white  train  of  her  bridal  dress, 
stained  with  great  blotches  of  blood.  Filled 
with  horror,  I  went  up  to  Alphonso  XIII. 

"Oh,  Sir!"  I  cried,  "at  least  both  of  you 
are  safe  and  sound!" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  Then,  lowering  his 
voice,  he  added:  "But  there  are  some 
killed.  Poor  people!  What  an  infamous 
thing!" 

Under  her  great  white  veil,  the  Queen, 
standing  between  Queen  Maria  Christina 
and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  both 
still  trembling,  wept  silent  tears.  Then 
the  King,  profoundly  moved,  drew  nearer 
to  her  and  kissed  her  slowly  on  the  cheek, 
whispering  these  charming  words : 

"I  do  hope  that  you  are  not  angry  with 
me  for  the  eniotion  that  I  have  involun- 
tarily caused  you?" 

What  she  replied  I  did  not  hear:  I  only 
saw  a  kiss. 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  manifesta- 
tions of  loyalty  which  the  people  of  Spain 
lavished  upon  their  sovereigns  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have 
been  long  haunted  by  the  horrible  spectacle 
that  she  had  beheld,  and  to  have  retained 
an  intense  feeling  of  terror  and  sadness  from 
that  tragic  hour.  But,  God  be  praised, 
everything  passes.  When,  later,  I  had  the 
honor  of  again  finding  myself  in  attendance 
upon  the  King  and  Queen,  at  Biarritz  and 
in  Paris,  I  recognized  once  more  the  happy 
and  loving  young  couple  I  had  known  at 
the  time  of  their  engagement.  Alphonso 
XIII.  had  the  same  gaiet}',  the  same  high 
spirits  as  before;  and  the  Queen's  mind 
seemed  to  show  no  trace  of  painful  mem- 
ories or  gloomy  apprehensions. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  journey  that  I 
took  with  them  a  year  after  the  murderous 
attempt  in  Madrid,  the  King  himself  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  real  cause  of  this 
happy  quietude  so  promptly  recovered. 
Walking  into  the  compartment  where  I  was 
sitting,  he  lifted  high  into  the  air  a  pink 
and  chubby  child,  and,  holding  it  up  for  me 
to  look  at,  said,  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
pride  in  his  voice: 

"There!  What  do  you  think  of  him? 
Isn't  he  splendid?" 


THE  HISTORIAN  OF  THE  CHERRY-TREE 

It  is  to  Mason  L.  Weems,  "Parson 
Weems,"  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
cherry-tree  story  and  the  many  other 
anecdotes  of  Washington's  youth,  which 
together  form  what  historians  now  call 
the  "  Washington  myth,"  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  still  the  basis  of  the  average 
American's  conception  of  Washington's 
character.  Of  Washington's  earliest  biog- 
rapher we  are  told  by  Walter  B.  Norris  in 
The  National  Magazine  (Boston,  February) 
that,  altho  little  has  been  written  of  him, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  public 
characters  of  his  time. 

In  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Southern 
planter  or  in  the  cabin  of  the  "poor  white" 
one  might  meet  him  plying  his  trade  as  a 
book-agent.  On  the  Sabbath  one  might 
find  him  preaching  to  rich  or  poor,  or,  as 
one  traveler  did,  preaching  "an  eloquent 
extempore  sermon"  before  the  legislature 
of  a  Southern  State.     One  might  meet  him 
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Farm  Land 

the  Basis  of 

Value 


In  making  investments  the  first  considera- 
tion should  always  be  the  character  of  the 
security.  Every  investor  to  whom  income  is 
important  should  learn  the  facts  about 
Irrigation  bonds.  They  form,  in  our  esti- 
mation, the  safest  way  to  earn  6  per  cent. 

Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 


Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
good  farm  land — sometimes  a  thousand  farms. 
The  farms  are  worth  usually  at  least  four  times 
the  loan. 

The  farms  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  are  not 
subject  to  crop  failures.  Any  one  season's 
earnings  are  generally  sufficient  to  repay  the 
whole  loan. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  an  irrigation  system,  in  which  the 
investment  is  often  twice  the  bond  issue 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securities, 
-which  form — as  do  School  bonds — a  tax  lien  on 
the  district.  Some  are  issued  under  the  "Carey 
Act,"  where  the  State  supervises  the  project. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $ioo, 
•$5ooand$i,ooo,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much.  All  are  serial  bonds,  part  of  which  are 
paid  annually,  so  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments. 

78  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  i6  years  we  have  sold  78  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds,  all  based  on  farm 
liens.  Not  a  dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any 
investor. 

Our  dominant  place  now  gives  us  the  pick  of 
these  projects.  They  are  passed  on  by  our  own 
engineers  and  attorneys.  And  an  officer  of  our 
Company  constantly  resides  in  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions, watching  the  projects  we  finance. 

We  have  issued  a  book  based  on  all  this  ex- 
perience— a  book  which  every  investor  should 
read.  Please  cut  out  this  coupon  as  a  reminder 
to  send  for  it.  (16) 
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in  his  book-store  in  Dumfries,  Virginia, 
writing  biographies  or  moral  pamphlets,  or, 
in  Philadelphia,  consulting  his  employer 
and  publisher,  Mathew  Carey. 

Better  still,  if  one  was  fortunate  enough 
to  visit  him  at  his  wife's  old  home  at  Belle 
Air,  not  far  from  Mount  Vernon,  one 
might  hear  him,  in  his  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion, even  play  a  few  Scottish  airs  on  his 
violin,  for  his  descendants  deny  that  he  took 
his  violin  with  him  on  his  journeys  or  ever 
played  for  a  wandering  showman.  Kindly, 
cheerful,  with  a  wit  that  made  him  the  life 
of  every  company  he  entered,  he  was  al- 
together a  delightful  companion.  Yet  he 
was  a  man  of  convictions ;  had,  as  a  young 
man,  freed  the  slaves  becjueathed  him  by 
his  father,  wrote  one  of  the  first  books  on 
temperance,  and  spoke  boldly  against  the 
popular  vices  of  the  day. 

Parson  Weems  seems  to  have  come  into 
contact  with  Washington  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  had 
considerable  intercourse  with  him  during 
the  last  years  of  Washington's  life.  On 
Ji^ily  3.  1799,  Mr.  Norris  notes,  "Wash- 
ington acknowledged  the  receipt  from 
Weems  of  a  copy  of  'The  Immortal  Men- 
tor,' a  book  edited  by  Weems,  and  a  sort  of 
guide  to  health,  wealth  and  salvation," 
and  a  few  weeks  later  he  recommended  a 
political  pamphlet  by  Weems  entitled: 
"The  Philanthropist;  or,  A  Good  Twenty- 
five  cents  worth  of  Political  Love  Powder, 
for  Honest  Adamsites  and  Jeffersonians." 
Mr.  Norris  is  therefore  assured  that  "the 
opportunities  open  to  Weems  to  secure 
first-hand  information  about  Washing- 
ton's life  were  much  greater  than  has 
generally  been  supposed."  Through  his 
relatives,  and  other  associates  who  were 
intimate  with  General  Washington,  "and 
also  through  other  friends  whom  he  met  in 
his  book-selling  journeys  through  Virginia, 
he  might  easily  come  upon  stories  which 
had  never  been  published."     To  quote: 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  manner  in 
which  Weems  introduces  his  famous  story 
of  the  cherry-tree. 

"Some  idea,"  says  Weems,  "of  Mr. 
Washington's  plan  of  education  in  this 
respect  may  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  related  to  me  twenty  years 
ago  by  an  aged  lady,  who  was  a  distant 
relative  and  when  a  girl  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  the  family." 

She  told  Weems  how  Washington  refused 
to  share  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  an 
apple  she  had  given  him  and  how  his  father 
cured  him  of  that  by  showing  him  how 
generous  the  apple-tree  was  with  its  fruit. 
Then  follows  the  cherry-tree  story  itself: 

"The  following  anecdote  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too 
true  to  be  doubted,  for  it  was  communicated 
to  me  by  the  same  excellent  lady  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  last. 

"W^hen  George  was  about  six  years  old, 
he  was  made  the  wealthy  owner  of  a 
hatchet,  of  which,  like  most  little  boys,  he 
was  immoderately  fond;  and  was  con- 
tinually going  about  chopping  everything 
that  came  in  his  way.  One  day,  in  the  gar- 
den, where  he  often  amused  himself  hack- 
ing his  mother's  pea-sticks,  he  unluckily 
tried  the  edge  of  his  hatchet  on  the  body 
of  a  beautiful  yoimg  English  cherry-tree, 
which  he  barked  so  terribly  that  I  don't 
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believe  the  tree  ever  got  the  better  of  it. 
The  next  morning  the  old  gentleman, 
finding  out  what  had  befallen  his  tree, 
which,  by  the  by,  was  a  great  favorite, 
came  into  the  house,  and  with  much 
warmth  asked  for  the  mischievous  author, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
not  have  taken  five  guineas  for  it.  Pres- 
ently George  and  his  hatchet  made  their 
appearance.  'George,'  said  his  father, 
'do  you  know  who  killed  that  beautiful 
little  cherry-tree  yonder  in  the  garden?' 

"This  was  a  tough  question,  and 
George  staggered  imder  it  for  a  moment, 
but  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  looking 
at  his  father,  with  the  sweet  face  of  youth 
brightened  with  the  inexpressible  charm 
of  all-conquering  truth,  he  bravely  cried 
out,  'I  can't  tell  a  lie.  Pa,  I  can't  tell  a 
lie.  Pa,  I  did  cut  it  with  my  hatchet.' 

"'Run  to  my  arms,  you  dearest  boy,' 
■cried  his  father  in  transports,  'run  to  my 
arms;  glad  am  I,  George,  that  you  killed 
my  tree;  for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a 
thousand-fold.  Such  an  act  of  heroism  in 
■my  son  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
trees,  tho  blossomed  with  silver,  and  their 
fruits  of  purest  gold.'  " 

The  cherry-tree  story  does  not  seem  to 
■exist  in  any  other  form  or  to  have  ever  been 
attributed  to  any  other  character  in  history. 
The  colonial  regard  for  fruit-trees  is  reflected 
in  the  laws  of  Virginia,  by  which  various 
enactments  in  1691,  1705,  and  1748  pro- 
vided a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  allowing  one's  animals  to  bark 
fruit-trees.  In  England  at  the  same  time 
the  penalty  for  cutting  a  fruit-tree  was 
death.  Wanton  injury  to  a  cherry-tree 
was,  therefore,  a  serious  matter,  and  an 
act  of  this  sort  by  young  George,  with  the 
further  feature  that  when  asked  about  it  he 
spoke  the  truth,  would  be  remembered  by 
his  relatives  and  neighbors. 

Parson  Weems  preached  for  some  time 
at  Pohick  Church,  near  Mount  Vernon, 
and  here  an  Englishman,  John  Davis, 
heard  him.     He  says : 

Hither  I  rode  on  Sunday  and  joined  the 
congregation  of  Parson  Weems,  a  minister 
of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  who  was  cheer- 
ful in  his  mien  that  he  might  win  men  to 
religion.  A  Virginian  churchyard  on  Sun- 
day resembles  rather  a  race-course  than  a 
sepulchral  ground.  The  ladies  come  to  it 
in  carriages  and  the  men  after  dismounting 
make  fast  their  horses  to  the  trees.  I  was 
astounded  on  entering  the  yard  to  hear 
"steed  threaten  steed  with  high  and  boastful 
neigh."  Nor  was  I  less  stunned  by  the 
rattling  of  carriage-wheels  and  the  crack- 
ing of  whips  and  the  vociferations  of  the 
gentry  to  the  negroes  who  accompanied 
them.  But  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Weems 
calmed  every  perturbation,  for  he  preached 
the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  as  one  who 
had  felt  its  power.  It  was  easy  to  discover 
that  he  felt  what  he  said;  and  indeed  so 
uniform  was  his  piety  that  he  might  have 
applied  to  himself  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
"My  mouth  shall  be  telling  of  the  righteous- 
ness and  salvation  of  Christ  all  the  day 
long:  for  I  know  no  end  thereof." 

After  church  I  made  my  salutations  to 
Parson  Weems,  and,  having  turned  the 
discourse  to  divine  worship,  I  asked  him 
his  opinion  of  the  piety  of  the  blacks. 
Sir,"  said  he,  "no  people  in  this  country 
pnze  the  Sabbath  more  seriously  than  do 
the    trampled-down    negroes.      They    are , 
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Test  Questions 
About  Your 
Business  Methods 

How  much  carbon  paper  is 
used  in  your  office  monthly? 

How  many  letters  will  one 
sheet  serve  for? 

How  many  copies  will  your 
carbon  make  at  one 
writing? 

You  probably  can't  answer 
one  of  these  questions.  Is  that 
good  business  / 


Paper 


A  single  sheet  will  make  good 
copies  of  loo  letters.  Twenty 
clear  copies  can  be  made  with 
it  at  one  writing.  MultiKopy 
is  the  cleanest,  most  durable, 
most  economical  carbon  made. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Try  for  Yourself 

MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper,  made  in  six 
varieties  for  all  needs  in  black,  blue,  purplr. 
red  and  green.  This  list  names  the  vari- 
eties and  the  number  of  copies  each  will 
make  at  one  writing. 
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MultiKopy,  U.  Wt.  20  Mullikopy,  Lt.  Wt.  16 
MultiKopy.  Medium  8  MultiKopy,  Medium  6 
MultiKopy   Billing,    6       MultiKopy,  Billing        4 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

are  the  original  non-filling,  non- 
drying  and  non-fading  ribbons. 
Guaranteed  for  75,000  impres- 
sions of  the  letter  a  or  e  with- 
out clogging  so  as  to  show  on 
the  paper.  For  all  machines. 
In  all  colors. 

Any  dealer  can  supply  you. 
S.   WEBSTER   COMPANY 

334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street,  Philadelphia 


GENUINE  RED  CEDAR 

WINDOW  SEAT 


No.  58.     Only  $22.50 
Sent  on  IS  Days'  Approval— PREPAID ! 

We  will  send  this  handsome  Chest  to  you  on  a  g\iarantee  that  it  is 
Molh,  Dnsl  and  Damp  Proof.  If,  afti'i  15  days,  you  find  any  dis- 
t-repancy  in  our  i-epres«T.tations.  send  it  back,  we  will  pay  the 
return  charges.  This  Chest  is  heavily  bound  with  copper  bands 
studded  with  old-fashioned  copper  rivets,  fitted  with  strong  lock 
and  brass  casters.  It  is  an  ornament  to  any  home,  and  a  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  furs,  eowns.  hats,  etc,  WRITE  TODAY  for 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATAUKi  SHOWING  VARIOUS  STYLES  AND  DE- 
>;IGNS  OF  RED  CEDAR  CHESTS        THEY  ARE  ALL  GUARANTEED. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.      Dept.  24.     Staleiville,  N.  C. 


swift  to  hear;  they  seem  to  hear  as  for 
their  lives.  They  are  wakeful,  serious, 
reverent,  and  attentive  in  God's  house,  and 
gladly  embrace  opportunities  of  hearing 
his  word.  Oh,  it  is  sweet  preaching,  when 
people  are  desirous  of  hearing.  Sweet 
feeding  the  flock  of  Christ,  when  they  have 
so  good  an  appetite. 

"How,  sir,  did  you  like  my  preaching?" 
"Sir,"  cried  I,  "it  was  a  sermon  to  pull 
down  the  proud,  and  humble  the  haughty. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  your 
congregation  were  under  spiritual  and  scrip- 
tural conviction  of  their  sins.  Sir,  you 
spoke  home  to  sinners.  You  knocked  at 
the  door  of  their  hearts." 

"I  grant  tnat,"  said  Parson  Weems. 
"But  I  doubt  (shaking  his  head)  whether 
the  hearts  of  many  were  not  both  barred 
and  bolted  against  me." 


A  MAN  WHO  GETS  THINGS  DONE 

"  I  don't  want  The  Star's  editorials  to  be 
a  lot  of  literary  essays.  I  want  to  get 
THINGS  DONE."  This,  according  to  a 
sketch  in  The  American  Magazine  (Febru- 
ary), is  the  chief  aim  of  William  Rockhill 
Nelson,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.     We  read  further: 

To  his  fellow  townspeople,  who  observe 
the  things  accomplished,  he  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  mystery.  They  merely  see  a  man  of 
huge  bulk,  with  a  heavily  marked  face 
topped  by  white  hair,  going  to  and  from 
his  office  in  a  touring-car,  or  driving  through 
the  beautiful  residence  suburb  which  he  is 
building  up.  Of  the  man  himself  they 
know  little  except  as  they  see  him  exprest 
in  an  institution — the  newspaper  which  he 
edits,  which  embodies  his  personality,  his 
restless  energy,  his  consuming  hatred  for 
shams  and  special  privilege.  The  Star 
he  has  made  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of 
the  town.  It  comes  pounding  on  the  door 
twice  a  day,  and  a  Kansas  City  man  re- 
marked recently  that  in  fifteen  years  of 
residence  he  had  known  only  two  families 
who  didn't  take  the  paper. 

In  Kansas  City  they  say  that  he  likes  to 
dominate,  which  somehow  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  men  of  his  type. 

"I've  tried  at  times  to  be  gentle  and 
diplomatic,"  he  .said  one  day,  "but  I've 
never  done  well  in  my  stocking  feet," 

It  is  one  of  his  axioms  that  The  Star  is 
failing  in  its  duty  if  it  is  not  going  after 
some  of  the  rascals  hard  enough  to  fetch 
freqyent  demands  to  "stop  the  paper." 

But  this  passion  for  getting  things  done, 
for  smashing  ahead,  is  only  the  public  ex- 
pression of  a  personality  that  is  singularly 
rich  and  wholesome  and  that  touches  life 
at  an  infinite  number  of  points.  His  as- 
sociates know  him  as  a  man  with  all  the 
variety  and  freshness  of  interests  of  a  boy. 

He  is  ready  to  discuss  with  enthusiasm 
the  marks  of  a  dog,  the  typography  of  a 
rare  first  edition,  the  excellency  of  short- 
horn cattle,  the  dwarfs  of  Velasquez,  the 


FLEISGHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Window -glas.s 
lamp-chimneys 
are  cheap,  as 
paper- soled 
shoes  are  cheap 
— cheap  to  buy, 
but  dear  to  use. 
Macbeth  on  a 
lamp  -  chimney 
means  it  is  made 
R.,ts.i.a.oc  of  tough  glass, 
clear  as  crystal  and  that  it  won't 
break  from  heat. 

Best  grocers  and  lamp  stores 
sell  Macbeth  Chimneys. 

My  lamp-chimney  book  insures  your  getting 
tlie  right  chimney  for  any  lamp.  It  is  free. 
Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


■'^^  ^^TaI 

m 

^^'      ^^^           TOOTH    POWO&R 

Most  refreshing  to  the  mouth.        Whitens  the 

teeth  and  prevents  decay.     Mixed  with  water, 

it  produces  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.        Physicians  preictibe  it, 
Dtugkists  sell  it    23c, 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON&ROBBINS.NEWYGRK 

The3«   trademark    crisscross    lines   on   evpry   package 

Cresc(h£i^Hs4n0arley 

rPVctalC^ft^^^W^^ND  DESSERT 

LI  yaldla  Y  cMal  foods 

For  mses  of  Stomac^tes^a,  Iinuahd  Liver  Trouius 

Oellcloui  \mtJ»   Jlcli  ^^""V        liwljl  tiller  giwM. 

Ilk  loui  pjyRlin.    lea^lq  Cncen^Vir  toot  o\ui|ilo.  urtti 

r*RWELL   ft   RHINK.  WATERTbWN,  W^  Y..  U.  ».  *. 


Peter  MollersTJ^ 


should  be  purchased  for  the 
following  good  reasons: 

It  is  a  PURE  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is 
positively  free  from  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  Children  take  it  without  per- 
suasion. It  digests  readily,  does  not 
cling  to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter 
MoIIer  at  his  own  factory  at  the  Nor- 
way fisheries— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the  flat 
oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 


Out  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two  Helpful  Books  For 
Every  Home 

Either  book  is  worth  having.  Both 
are  worth  asking  for. 

One— the  new  Slobc^Vcmickc  Book- 
case catalogue  suggests  library  t'urnish- 
iugs  and  arrangement.  The  other  con- 
tains lists  of  the  "'World's Best  Books" 
for  children  and  adults.  Both  sent 
upon  request. 

9lotciV$r«ickc 
Elastic  Bookcases 

are  sold  at  uniform  prices,  freight  prepaid 
everywhere. 

We  not  only  furnish  the  most  economical 
and  practical  bookcases  for  the  home— but 
we  now  assist  you  in  a  substantial  wa:^  by 
furnishing-  plans  of  artistic  library  inte- 
riors, and  by  giving  you  authoritative  lists 
of  the  best  books  pubbshed. 

Catalogue  and  Book  Lists  will  be  mailed 
free.    Simply  address  Dept  ."V. 
3l)c  9lob«^V^rnicI»«  Co. Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 

Branch  Stores  :    New  York,  380-382  Broadway 
Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Avenue 
I  Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street 


I  Can  Increase 
Your  Earnings 

If  >ou  want  an  independent 
business  of  yourown  requir- 
ing  no   capital,    mail    your 
n  ime  and  address  and  let  me 
send  you  our  111^  I*'roe  W3- 
I'iieo    Book    showing   how 
you  may  earn  $3,000  to  810,000 
a  year  in  the 

Real  Estate,  Brokerage 
and  Insurance  Business 

Oar  system  is  a  positive  success.  It  equips  you  to  con- 
duct these  money-making  branches,  and  gives  you  a 
Taluable  Commercial  Law  Cour-e  Free.  f'lerks,  Book 
Keepers,  Salesmen.  Agents,  Solicitors  and  others  should 
investigate  this.  Send  no  money,  simply  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  mail  you  our  Big  O'i-Piisre  Book, 
absolutely  froo.     Write  today. 

THE  CROSS  CO  ,       3S19  REAPER  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Safety  Razor  BladesOic 

Made  Sharper  Than  New^^EA. 


lull  ru?.i-r  blades  resharpeoed  by 
Keened^c  Electric  Process  ("the 
only  way"),  :iOc  the  dozen.  80.000 
repeating  customers.  Sendaddresa 

f'T  cfinvenient  mailing  wrapper. 

KEENEDGE  CO.,  616  Keenedf  e 
BnUdiiic.  CHICAGO. 


WANTED 

A  MAN  of  big  calibre 

In  a  Live  Western  City 

A  man  of  some  Means  who  can  invest  at  least 
$10,000— A  Man  of  Faith  who  is  willing^  to  learn— 
a  man  of  Ability  who  is  willing  to  work  at  a  fair 
salary  in  the  bcKinninp— workinfj  with  us  to  make 
his  interest  in  the  business  multiply  in  value.  The 
busmess  is  an  established  advertising  and  sales 
campaign  service  with  immense  earning  power 
demonstrated.  We  want  him  to  see  the  profit 
possibilities -^then  work  for  them.  We  want  a 
"o^  gauge  business  man  of  executive  force,  tact 
and  diplornacy  in  a  managerial  capacity.  If  you 
Me  the  right  man,  this  is  vour  opjjortunitv. 
Address,  ADCROFTERS,  Omaha.  Nebr.  All 
replies  confidential. 


I  part  of  the  peasant  women  in  the  develop- 
ment of  France,  and  the  best  way  to  make 
strawberry  shortcake.  The  past  doesn't 
interest  him  particularly  except  in  its 
bearing  on  the  present  and  the  future. 
With  his  keen  observation  he  has  a  whim- 
sical humor  that  makes  him  the  best  com- 
panion in  the  world.  He  likes  to  eat, 
he  likes  to  sleep,  he  likes  his  friends,  he 
likes  beautiful  things,  and  he  likes  to  be  in 
the  game.  So  he  finds  the  proposition  of 
living  "bullv." 


PLOWING    WITH    DOGS 

That  the  dog  is  practically  the  sole 
means  of  transportation,  the  only  "com- 
mon carrier,  "  of  the  North  is  a  familiar  fact. 
But,  according  to  the  Rev.  Egerton  R. 
Young's  recent  book,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Bears,"  the  dog-team  can  haul  a  plow  as 
well  as  a  sledge.     To  quote : 

With  the  dogs  the  stimmer  was  generally 
one  long,  restful  holiday.  My  Indian  fisher- 
man with  his  nets  kept  them  well  .sui)plied 
with  the  daintiest  of  whitefish.  vSo  I  felt 
perfectly  justified  in  breaking  in  a  little  on 
that  holiday  by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  me  in  my  .summer  work. 

With  the  help  of  my  little  son,  who  loved 
the  dogs  and  was  loved  by  them,  I  har- 
nessed up  eight  of  the  l)iggest  and  strongest 
fellows,  and,  arranging  them  in  four  teams, 
we  attached  them  to  the  ]ilow  as  a  farmer 
would  his  hor.ses. 

Then  the  work,  or  rather,  at  first,  the 
fun  began.  The  dogs  had  been  trained  to 
go  on  the  jump,  and  so  our  greatest 
difficulty  was  to  make  them  go  slowly. 
When  the  word  "  Marche!" — "Go!" — was 
shouted,  they  sprang  together  in  .such  uni- 
son and  with  such  strength  that  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  steel  plow  in  the  stiff  soil  was 
as  nothing  to  them. 

I  prided  myself  on  being,  for  a  mission- 
ary, a  fairly  good  amateur  plowman;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  my  skill  and  efforts,  those 
eager  dogs  would  sometimes  get  the  point  of 
the  ])lovv  up,  and  before  I  ccjuld  get  it  down 
into  the  soil  again,  they,  with  the  pres.sure 
off,  were  away  with  a  rush,  and  there  was  no 
stopjjing  them  until  we  were  at  the  fence 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 

.Sometimes  we  did  fairly  well  1)V  liaving 
my  little  son  walk  ahead,  or  rather  between 
the  two  dogs  of  the  first  team.  It  was 
hard  work  for  the  little  fellow,  as  he  fre- 
quently tumbled  down,  and  then  two  or 
three  pairs  of  dogs  would  run  over  him 
before  they  were  stopt.  But,  not  a  whit 
discouraged,  he  would  scTamble  up  out  of 
the  furrow  and  from  among  the  dogs  and 
traces,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  try  again. 

Thus  we  exi)erimented  until  we  got  the 
intelligent  dogs  to  tmderstand  what  was 
required  of  them.  Then  the  work,  altho 
of  course  laborious,  was  a  great  delight. 

I  plowed  up  my  garden  and  the  few  little 
fields  which  I  had,  and  after  sowing  my 
grain,  harrowed  it  in  with  the  dogs.  They 
liked  dragging  the  harrow  better  than  the 
];low  because  I  could  let  them  go  faster 
with  it. 


A  Friend  in  Need. — "Here's  the  doctor 
again,  miss.  Don't  you  think  he  comes 
more  often  than  he  needs  to?" 

"It  all  depends;  he  may  be  very  jioor, 
Marie ! " — Froii-Frou. 


The  Good  Old   Paint 

An  old  gentleman  recently  remarked: 
"Twenty-five  years  ago  paint  never  cracked  or 
scaled.  I've  seen  pure  white  lead  paint  wear 
ten  years  without  a  blemish." 

That  was  before  mixtures  of  chalk,  clay,  barytes, 
benzine  and  water  began  to  pose  as  paint.  Those  days 
White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  were  applied  straight,  by 
practical  painters. 

Properly  owners  can  still  be  sure  of  reliable  painting 
— you  can  still  get  the  '*good  old-time  paint,"  better 
now  than  ever.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  White  Lead  manufacture.  Today  you  have  the 
celebrated 

CARTER 

strictly  Puro 

WhiiB  LeatI 

"The  Lead  With  the  Spread" 

wliich  represents  the  highest  development  in  Pure 
White  Lead  production.  Carter  is  the  best  of  all  white 
leads— the  purest,  most  carefully  and  most  scientifically 
made.  Carter  is  several  shades  whiter  than  ordinary 
leads— makes  brighter,  more  true  and  durable  colors. 

Carter  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  forms  a  tough, 
durable  and  elastic  film.  Wears  down  gradually- 
only  years  of  wear  w^ill  remove  it. 

Carter  costs  slightly  more  per  pound  than  other 
leads,  but  when  figured  by  years  of  satisfactory  service 
and  square  yards  of  surface  covered,  is  the  most  economi- 
cal paint  on  the  market.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  Carter — take  no  substitute. 

Please  send  immediately  for  our  valuable  free  book, 
"Pure  Paint,"  which  tells  how  to  lest  paint  for  purity— 
how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  With  the 
book  we  send  a  set  of  modern  and  practical  color  plates 
shovting  how  real  houses  look  when  properly  painted. 

Carter^White  Lead  Co. 

12067  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Factoriec    Chicagio- Omaha  (20) 


"To  Be  Sure  lt*»  Pure, 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg' 
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On  Free  Triad 


I  mean  |ust  what  I 
advertise  t — You  neither 
agree   to   purchase    my 

typewriter  after  trial  nor  to 
obligate  yourself  in  anyway 
to  purchase.  You  make  no 
first  payment — no  deposit — 
you  pay  no  express  charges. 
The  new  FOX  VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITERrepresents 
to-day  the  highest  type  of 
typewriter  building  and  is 

absolutely  unequaled 

by  any  other  typewriter  on 
the  market.  It  gives  full  Visible  Writing,  has  a 
back  .Space  Key, Tabulator,  Two-color  Ribbon  with 
Automatic  Movement  and  Removable  Spools,  In- 
terchangeable Carriages  and  Platens,  Line  Lock, 
Stencil  Cutting  Device  and  Changeable  .Speed  it 
is  e.xtremely  Durable  and  almost  Noiseless. 

At  My  Expense — Not  Yours 


DaU-.. 


.  19.., 


W.   R     rO.\.  Pn-s.   Fox  Tvpc- 

writor  Co.  .'.'S(«-28r2  Front  .St. 

Uruiiil  K»pids.  Mi'h 

Ifear  Str PI.-nBt-  nrrtiiure 

for  the  fret'  triul  of  a  Fox  Vis- 
it)Ie  Typewriter  at  your  ex- 
pense. 


PTniii* 


Address . 

Bosiii-.. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  'J'liK  Litkrarv  Digest  when  writing  t  >  advertlserri. 
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ror  The  Garden 


The  New  Book  of 
Biltmore  Nursery — 
"Flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs" — 

Gives  full  information  as  to 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
this  class  of   ornamentals,  and 
shows  many  of  the  best  kinds  as 
grown  in  typical  gardens,  lawns, 
and  yards.      In  this  way   it  sug- 
gests   numerous    pleasing    ideas 
for  planting  home  grounds,  large  and  small. 

A  Hint  of  What  this  New  Book  Is  Like 

Flowering  Crab-Apple,  shown  in  the  lower  picture, 
is  thus  described  by  the  book  :  "  With  perfume  laden 
— sweet  fragrance  with  every  breath  wafted  here  and 
there  by  spring's  soft  air;  with  harmony  of  color — 
blushing  pink  and  rose  from  opening  bud  to  falling 
flower  so  bright  and  fair;  this  is  the  call  of  the  Wild 
Crab-Apple.  The  answer,  gentle  reader,  you  know 
too  well,  for  who  has  not  responded?  Their  dainty 
flowers,  with  enticing  sweetness,  make  fast  friends." 

How  You  May  Get  a  Copy  Free 

It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  produce  this  book — 
some  thirty  cents  a  copy—and  each  copy  takes  three 
cents  postage.  No  promiscuous  distribution  to  per- 
sons not  interested  in  home  ground  decoration  is 
practicable,  therefore,  but  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy 
free  of  all  charge  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  plan  the 
planting  of  home  grounds. 

BILTMORE 
NURSERY 


Box  839 


Biltmore, 
N.  C. 


^?^^AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Bargalii  list, 


8  Applea  f or  si.OO.   6  Pears  for  $1.00. 
6  Plums  for  $1.00.    8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 
12  Peaches  for  $1  Of).    Trees  guaranteed. 
Writeat  onceforillustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


FEW  HOMES  REALLY  REQUIRE 
ELABORATE  PLANTING 

In  most  cases,  the  desired  results,  in  pleasing  and 
restful  surroundings,  can  best  be  secured  from  a 
limited  number  of  specimens.  These  must  be  select- 
ed and  planted  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  of 
course,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  they  shall 
have  full  vigor  when  they  leave  the  nursery,  so  that 
they  lose  no  time  as  a  result  of  transplanting.  The 
portion  of  a  planting  liy  Nelson's  Nurseries  herewith 
shown  gives  a  very  concrete  example  of  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  as  to 
kind  and  quality. 

NELSON'S  NEW  BOOK 

''Landscapes  Without   Waiting" 

\N'e  hrive  ju3t  pithh*h(-d  a  proru-^f  ly  illiislr.ited  Ixmk,  dt^.-^crib- 
itig  ihe  trees,  plants  and  whnihs  which  our  experience  h;is  shown 
to  he  well  adapted  to  the  Ct^ntral  VN'est,  and  giving  definitt;  Riig- 
g**siions  as  to  the  purposes  which  are  hest  Herv(*d  by  each  kind. 
*'  Land-Scapes  \Vithf»ut  Waiting"  is  an  original  book,  in  plan  and 
contents,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  by  any  person  inierested 
in  attractive  outdoor  surroiini'ings.  Kach  copy  costs  iie  over 
$1.00  Hud  we  cannot  afford  prninisriions  thstnl.ution.     The  bOOk 

will  be  sent  free,  on  application,  however,  to  any  person 

west  of  Pittsburg  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who 

owns  a  home  with  garden,  yard  or  grounds.    To  all  others 

the  price  oC  the  bouk  is  .V)  cents,  postpaid 

-the  amount  to  be  rebated  on  first  order 

for  $5.00  worth  of  stock. 

SWAIN  NELSON  &  SONS  COMPANY 

8G6  Marquette  Building 

Chicago,  111, 


TALKS    WITH    LEE    AND    GRANT 

Among  the  book.s  of  reminiscences  which 
form  really  valuable  additions  to  his- 
torical knowledge  and  indispensable  aids 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  past, 
the  vSan  Francisco  Argonaut  places  "My 
Day,"  written  recently  by  the  wife  of 
General  Roger  A.  Pryor  of  the  Confederate 
Army.  One  of  ner  early  acquaintances 
in  Richmond  was  William  Walker,  the 
"Gray-Eyed  Man  of  Destiny." 

When  he  took  leave  of  us,  he  gave  me  a 
perfect  ambrotype  picture  of  himself, 
probably  the  only  genuine  one  extant. 
"Here  I  am,  madam,  and  I've  always  been 
called  an  ugly  fellow."  I  ventured  the 
usual  deprecatory  remark,  but  he  shook 
his  head: 

"I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt  about  it! 
On  my  way  here  I  heard  a  man  close  to 
my  car  window  sing  out,  '  Whar's  the  Gray- 
eyed  Man  of  Destiny?'  As  he  was  close  to 
me,  I  leaned  out  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
'Here,  my  friend!'  'Friend  nothin','  he 
sneered;  'an'  you'd  better  take  in  your 
ugly  mug.'" 

Some  time  after  General  Pryor  had  been 
taken  j^risoner  by  Northern  soldiers. 
General  Lee  visited  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  an- 
nounced that  her  husband  was  abotit  to  be 
released  on  parole.  She  gives  us  some  of  the 
ensuing  conversation: 

"How  long,  madam,  was  General  Pryor 
with  me  before  he  had  a  furlough?" 

"  He  never  had  one,  I  think,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  did  I  not  take  good  care  of  him 
until  we  camped  here  so  close  to  you?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  puzzled  to  know 
the  drift  of  these  preliminaries. 

"I  sent  him  home  to  you,  I  remember," 
he  continued,  "for  a  day  or  two,  and  you 
let  the  Yankees  catch  him.  Now  he  is 
coming  back  to  be  with  you  again  on  parole 
until  he  is  exchanged.  You  must  take 
better  care  of  him  in  future." 

I  was  too  much  overcome  to  do  more  than 
stammer  a  few  words  of  thanks. 

Presently  he  added,  "What  are  you  going 
to  say  when  I  tell  the  General  that  in  all 
this  winter  you  have  never  once  been  to 
see  me?" 

"Oh,  General  Lee,"  I  answered,  "I  had 
too  much  mercy  to  join  in  your  buttermilk 
persecution! " 

' '  Persecution !  "  he  said ;  ' '  .such  things 
keep  us  alive!  Last  night,  when  I  reached 
my  headquarters,  I  found  a  card  on  my 
table  with  a  hyacinth  pinned  to  it,  and 
the.se  words:  'For  General  Lee,  with  a 
kiss!'  He  added,  tapping  his  breast,  "I 
have  here  my  hyacinth  and  my  card — 
and  I  mean  to  find  my  kiss! ' ' 

The  General,  however,  was  not  released, 
but  was  kept  as  hostage  for  the  safety  of  a 
Union  officer  whom  the  Confederate 
Government  had  threatened  to  execute. 
Mr.  McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
went  to  see  Secretary  Stanton  on  behalf  of 
General  Pryor,  and  found  the  Secretary 
with  his  daughter  in  his  arms.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean thought  that  this  gave  him  an  open- 
ing— 

"This  is  a  charming  fireside  picture, 
Mr.  Secretary!  I  warrant  that  little  lady 
cares  nothing  for  war  or  the  Secretary  of 
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ferris  New  Cataioyue 
of  Har^Plant  Specialties 


A  Book 
That  is 
Unusual 


Describing  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  IRISES,  PEO- 
NIES, and  PHLOXES- 
everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  complete  in 
this  country — a  quarter  of  a 
niillion  Irises  and  Peonies, 
in  upwards  of  a  thousand 
varieties,  besides  Delphin- 
iums, Poppies,  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  all  the  essentials 
of  the  Hardy  Garden. 

A  RETROSPECT 

A  boi/'s  garden  on  a  prairie 
farm  out  in  Iowa  which  de- 
veloped a  passionate  love  of 
"Browing  things." 

Then  tiie  great  cit.v  and  its 

cares,  with  "  a  nameless  Jony- 

inc."  till  one  day  niy  doctor  said: 

"  Go  back  to  the  country  and  dig." 

A  tinal  surrender  and  an  utter 

abandonment    to    an     absorbing 

passion— a  man's   garden  that 

long  since  overtlowed.  out  into  the 

open    fields,     a    glorious    riot     of 

color,    an  intoxication  of  delight. 

Peonies,    Irises,  Phloxes— I   must 

have  them  all,  and  for  ten  years  I 

have  gathered  them  from  all  over 

the  world. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

The  new  catalogue  is  free  to  all  who 
love  hardy  plants.  Send  for  it  today  if 
you  have  a  garden,  and  are  interested 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries 
809A  Penn  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


I  Will  Teach  You 
to  Grow   Gladioli 

Of  all  the  forms  of  gardening,  I 
know  of  none  more  filled  with  pos- 
sibilities for  a  whole  svnnmer  of  en- 
joynientthan  the  growingof  Gladi- 
uli^if  you  start  with  my  bulbs. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  an  amateur, 
I  have  made  a  success  with  Gladi- 
oli, and  so  can  you.  I  now  devote 
many  acres  to  growing  Gladioli 
alone,  and  each  year  I  harvest 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  finest 
bulbs  possible  to  produce. 

My  handsome  book  "The  Flower 
Superb,"  tells  how  YOU  can  make 
Meado\wale  Farm  Gladioli  produce 
splendid  beds  of  bloom.  Tliis  mag- 
nificent book  is  profusely  illustra- 
ted with  scenes  from  Meadowvale 
Farm.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copv.  free. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

[  lUeado»  vale  Farm,  Box  GS^Berlin^N.T, 


J 

^  The  Gladiolus 
i  In  Your  Garden 

1 

i        W        :.0  vari.tifs  of  Cladiulus  :  3  Tuberose 
I        1    I.ull)s  :    :i    varifties    Daiilias  ;     \     pkt- 
^      1    Sliasta  Daisy  .Seed.     One    box   contain- 
ft        1    ing  above  for  50  cents  prepaid  to   one 
^  y  1    address  only. 

r  i  J  50  CENT  BOX  of  BULBS 

f^MM        Cusluiiaa's  Ciitalognie  tells  about  Gla- 
lESfl    dioliis.  how  and  when  to  plant,  best 
(  Sfl    kinds  for  least  money.  Dahlias.  Shasta 
m^M    Daisies.  Pennies  and  Philippine  Lilies 
f^M    als"      Send  for  this  book,  it's  frer. 

r^M  cnsHMAN  gladiolus  company 

^^H               Box  13,  Srlvania,  Ohio 

SPECIAL  SEED  OFFER 


To  Introduce  our  hitjh  (Trade  seeds  we  will 
fiend  (L  re^'ular  size  pa4-kt't  of 

Beet,  Improved  Blood  Turnip, 

Lettuce,  May  King, 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turii!p>  White  tipped. 

Nasturtium,  Dwarf  mixed. 

Sweet  Peas,  Finest  mixed,  and  a  copT 

of  our  1910  Seed  Catalogue  for  10c. 

Remember,  ttiese  are  regular  size  pucketf 
worth  I5c.,  and  etiouldnot  be  compared  to  those  sent 
out  In  some  collections.  By  all  means  send  today  fur 
our  Catalo^e,  Larger  and  better  than  ever.  It's  FKEB 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON.  h^^o^kUl: 


Our  readers  are  asiied  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  adveittsere. 
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War!  She  has  her  father,  and  that  fills  all 
her  ambition." 

"You  never  said  a  truer  word,  did  he, 
pet?"  pressing  the  curly  head  close  to  his 
bosom. 

"Well,  then,  Stanton,  you  will  under- 
stand my  errand.  There  are  curly  heads 
down  there  in  old  Virginia  weeping  out 
their  bright  eyes  for  a  father  loved  just  as 
this  pretty  baby  loves  you." 

"Yes,  yes!  Probably  so,"  said  Stanton. 

"Now— there's  Pryor " 

But  before  another  word  could  be  said, 
the  Secretary  of  War  pushed  the  child 
from  his  knee  and  thundered: 

" He  shall  be  hanged !     Damn  him!" 

Of  a  visit  made  after  the  war  to  General 
Grant,  who  had  once  refused  to  intervene 
when  General  Pryor  was  a  prisoner  and  in 
danger  of  his  life,  Mrs.  Pryor  gives  the 
following  account : 

Altho  I  had  visited  Mrs.  Grant,  I  had 
never  seen  the  General.  True,  I  had  re- 
ceived many  emphatic  messages  from  him, 
but  he  had  then  required  no  answer.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  I  should  find  to  say  to 
him — to  plan  something  very  gentle  and 
pleasing  in  return  for  his  fire  and  brimstone. 
I  remembered  that  he  had  once  told  one  of 
my  friends  that  he  often  regretted  he  had 
never  studied  medicine  instead  of  military 
tactics.  Clearly,  if  it  could  be  brought 
about  by  a  little  skilful  management,  no 
more  fitting  response  to  the  sulfurous 
remarks  he  had  made  to  me  at  Petersburg 
could  be  imagined  than  something  akin  to 
the  healing  art. 

"This  is  Ulysses,  Mrs.  Pryor,"  said  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  my  hour  had  come.  He  stood 
silent,  throwing,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
the  burden  of  conversation  upon  the  woman 
before  him.  Every  idea  forsook  me!  I 
did  not,  like  Heine  in  the  presence  of  Goethe, 
remark  upon  the  excellent  flavor  of  the 
plums  at  Jena,  but  I  found  nothing  better 
to  say  than  "How  is  it.  General,  that 
you  permit  Mrs.  Grant  to  call  you  Ulysses  ? " 

"Perhaps  from  imitation,"  he  replied; 
"I  know  a  General  whose  wife  calls  him 
Roger." 

After  lunch  she  showed  Grant  two  bullets 
that  had  met  in  full  flight  and  had  been 
welded  together,  which  her  boys  had 
found  on  the  farm  near  Petersburg. 

He  laid  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly. 

"See,  General,"  I  said,  "the  bullets  are 
welded  together  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
horseshoe — a  charm  to  keep  away  witches 
and  evil  spirits." 

But  the  General  was  not  interested  in 
amulets,  charms,  or  evil  spirits.  After 
regarding  it  silently  for  a  moment,  he  re- 
marked : 

"Those  are  minie-balls,  shot  from  rifles 
of  equal  caliber.  And  they  met  precisely 
eqmdistant  to  a  hair.  This  is  very  inter- 
esting, but  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
world.  I  have  seen  one  other,  picked  up  at 
Vicksburg.  Where  was  this  found,  and 
when?"  he  asked,  as  he  handed  the  relic 
back  to  me.     "At  Petersburg,  possibly." 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "but  not  when 
you  were  shelling  the  city.  It  was  picked 
up  on  our  farm  after  the  la.st  fight." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  "Now,  look  here,"  he  said, 
"don't  you  go  abmit  telling  peo])le  I 
shelled  Petersburg." 
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EVERY    EMPTY    ENVELOPE 
COUNTS   AS    CASH 


To  secure  for  our  annual  c.-italogue  the  largest  possible  circulation,  we  make' 
the  following  unusual  offer :  To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement 
was  seen,  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 
described  below  and  also  send  free  of  charge  our  "  HENDERSON  "  COL- 
LECTION OF  SEEDS,  containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas; 
Giant  Fancy  Pansies,  Mixed;  Ciar.t  Victoria  Asters,  Mixed;  Henderson's  Big 
Boston  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato  and  Henderson's  Blood  Turnip  Beetia  a  coupon 
envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  2S-cent  cash 
Dayment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


EVERYTHIMG  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


Is  the  title  of  our  1910  catalogue.  It  is  a  book  of  200  pages  with  700 
photo  engravings  direct  from  nature,  8  superb  colored  and  duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Complete  and  thorough  in  every 
respect,  It  embodies  the  results  of  sixty  years  practical  experience. 
We  believe  It  is  the  best  we  have  ever  issued,  and  the  premier 
horticultural  publication  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy 
of  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record,  which  we  consider  one  of  our  most 
valuable  publications.  A  handbook  of  condensed  cultural  information  of 
which  one  of  our  customers  who  has  had  an  advance  copy,  says :  //  is  the 
most  complete,  concise  and  comprehensive  book  of  its  kind. " 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
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C08n«NOT  ST 
I  TORK  CITT 


When  you  buy  hardy  perennials,  you 
want  the  choicest  varieties — our  new 
90-page  catalog  lists  a  thousand 
varieties,  all  in 

strong  field-grown  plants; 

the  best  for  quick  results. 

Includes  the  choicest  hardy  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Rhododendrons,  Ever- 
green Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  and  tells 
how  to  insure  continuous  bloom  and 
varied  display. 

This  catalog  is  free.  Write  for  it 
today.  If  in  doubt  regarding  hardi- 
ness'or  treatment  of  any  perennial,  or 
hardy  shrub,  etc.,  write  me  person- 
ally, and  get  the 
benefit  of  my  38 
years'  experience 
as  a  nurseryman, 
free. 

.         ,_      MONMOUTH 
l^TS      NURSERY 

I  J.T^^btt.     ""^  '^''-  ''"'*  **''»«•■■  ''■•'• 


GREIDER'S    FINE    CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pai;es, 
handsomely  illustrated,  l.'>0  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
iindall  details  OnlylOcents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GREICER,  Box  16,  Rheems,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  |'-;^S.^A'= 


BIG. 

Foy's  big  book  tells  how 

Describes  World's  largest   pure- 

brjd  Pnuitry  tarni;  gives  great  mass  of  poult 
Information  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eg^s,  incubato] 
brooders.   Mailed  4c.    F,  VOX,  Box  se,  Des  noines,  la. 


and  SQUABS 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D..  Stockholm 

A  Series  of  Daily  Exercises  Mostly  IV ithout  Apparatus 
CyCpYnNF  can  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
^*  ^'*  *  «*""  ple^  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 
-^  "A  little  work  of  great  value." — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  i nf ormation  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — New  Vori  Sun, 
Prire,50  cents  7iet , 

Tic\\\orU,  1007-44-00  E.  Twenty-Tbird  8t. 
FUNK     &.     WACNALLS     COMPANY 


Sam  Says : 
Spraying-Pays' 


The  United  States  Government  has  lonp  and  care- 
fully studied  the  value  of  sriraylng:.  It  now  says  that 
spraying  pays  BIG.  Many  of  its  offlcials  say  that  no 
machines  are  quite  as  tfood  as  DEM  I  Nt;  SPRAY  IT  MPS. 
Used  by  Kxperiiiient.  Stations  and  Field  Experts  from 
Maine  to  Washin(?ton  and  from  Florida  to   California. 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMPS 

"  Elllclent  and  satisfactory."  say  oltlcials  of  Pennsylvania  State 

oIle({•^    "Highly  recommended  to  all  who  anticipate  spraying." 

writos  the  Assistant  Entomologist  of  Tennessee      Mr.  N.  E.  Shaw, 

Ohio     State    Nursery   Inspector,    u.ses   and    endorses    the    Oeming 

Power  Spiayer.  Our  Pumps  for  all  u.ses  sol<l  hy  leading  dealers.    Catalogue  free. 

TWO  OF  THE  BEST  NOZZLES  EVER  MADE  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THEM 
Vfur^  of  »lu(lv  Hntl  c.tiK-rMii'-nl  h.-ive  pimhlc-i  im  to  iiro.lnre  Nozzle-,  whit  li.  like  our  p»inip(».  are 
'irutly  "Th»'  \\'f>rld*fi  IleMt  "  Shitw  your  h»riiwnrp  or  implement  <ie.-iler  this  ailverliBemenl  nmi  nuk 
him  !o  net  you  a  ■■  Korileniix  "  Nnzr-lr*  i 7.'i  reiitH)  or  a  "ncTiiorel"  Noxile  (6.S  rentu).  whiih  will  til  any 
..pray  pump.  If  hr  rffuai-«,  wriw  iia  .•^ni!  we  will  see  that  you  ar»*  nupplii-d.  I>e«leri»  are  al^o  fur- 
nii^hi'il  with  our  handiioiiie  ri«'w  ('Ktalo|iir  for  dintriliution. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY  739  Depot  Street.  Salem,  Ohio 

IHstrihutinQ  A{frncir9  /n  f'rinvipgl  Citir.s 
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Your  Share  in  New 
YorR's  Prosperity 


You  know  that  New  York 
City  real  estate  is  a  good 
investment  but  do  you 
know  that  one  who  can  spare 
only  $10  a  month  can  share  in 
its  profits?  Our  Guaranteed 
First  Mortgage  Certificates  are 
in  effect  small  mortgages  on 
the  most  valuable  and  produc- 
tive real  estate  in  the  world. 
You  do  not  speculate  when  you 
buy  these  certificates.  You 
invest  your  savings  safely  at  a 
good  rate  of  interest.  They  are 
bsued  in  amounts  of  $200, 
$500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

The  payment  o£  the  principal  and  inter- 
est is  guaranteed  by  the  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage Guarantee  Company  with  its  capital 
and  surplus  of  $7,500,000. 

We  stake  our  own  reputation  on  the 
satisfactory  character  of  these  mortgage 
certificates  and  we  have  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $14,000,000. 

Our  security  is  first  mortgage  security 
such  as  the  law  favors  for  savings  banks, 
life  insurance  companies  and  all  conser- 
vative trust  investments. 

The  $200  certificate  can  be  bought,  if 
desired,  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month. 

For  Booklet,   return  this  coupon 

TiTlE  guarantee 
AND  TRUST  C9 

176  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  "The  Safe  Way  to  Save,"  advertised 
in  the  Literary  Digest  to 


Address 


175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn 
350  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica 


FARM    MORTGAGES 

•70^  The  South  is  the  next  West.  Life  experi- 
*  A/  ence  making  loans  on  South  Georgia's  richest 
lands.  I  never  make  a  loan  if  I  cannot  make  a  good  one. 
Every  client  protected  imtil  principal  returned  in  full. 
Booklet  Georgia's  Wealth  explams.    Banking  references. 

HAMILTON  BURCH,  Att'y       Box  8,  McRAE,  GA. 


'>  h  5<^C  Hardtmutm's 

KOm-NOOR 


PENCIL 


§i;;i@l;jjiM;»s 


IS  THe  piNlC-of 
PERFECTION    ' 


BUNIONS 


REUEVED 
and  CURED 
Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  and 
Toes  Straightened  by 
ACHFELDT'S  (Patent)  "Perfec- 
tion "  TOE  SPRING 
Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use 
Sent  on  approval.     Money  refunded 


^^^^m    if  not  as  represented 

^^^      Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 

for  "Flat  Foot"  ami  broken-down  instep.  Tell  me  your 
font  troulbes.  It  will  eiise  your  mind;  I  will  ease  your 
feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full  particulars,  and  advice 
I<'RKE,  in  plain  sealed  envelope" 

.n.  ACHFEI.DT,  Foot   SperinllHt 
l»»-pf.  W  1«»  W.  3»ritMtre<>t,  X«>w  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Something  SwelL — Mr.  Bigheart — 
"Wiggin.s,  old  boy,  we  have  raised  $50 
to  get  the  bos.s  a  Christmas  jjre.sent,  and  we 
want  something  that  will  make  a  show  for 
the  money — something  that  will  look  big, 
you  know.    Can't  you  suggest  something?" 

WiGGi.NS — "Sure.  Buy  $50  worth  of 
rice  and  boil  it." — Men  and  Women. 


His  Congratulations. — A  young  Concord 
lawyer  had  a  foreign  client  in  police  court 
the  other  day.  It  looked  rather  Ijlack 
for  the  foreigner,  and  the  Concord  man 
fairly  outdid  himself  in  trying  to  con- 
vince the  magistrate  that  his  client  was 
innocent. 

The  lawyer  dwelt  on  the  other's  igno- 
rance of  American  customs,  his  straightfor- 
ward story,  and  enough  other  details  to 
extend  the  talk  fully  fifteen  minutes.  His 
client  was  acquitted. 

In  congratulating  the  freed  man  the 
lawyer  held  out  his  hand  in  an  af)sent  tho 
rather  suggestive  manner.  The  client 
grasped  it  warinly. 

"Dot  was  a  fine  noise  you  make,"  he 
said,  "Tanks.  Goo'-by." — Concord  {X. 
H.)  Monitor. 


Still  Catching  Up. — A  man  who  was  travel- 
ing in  the  Ozark  Mountains  on  horseback 
stop  in  before  a  typical  Arkansas  farmhouse 
to  inquire  the  way.  "What's  the  news?" 
asked  the  mountaineer,  as  he  leaned  his 
lank  frame  against  the  fence  and  jjulled  his 
long  beard  thoughtfully. 

On  finding  that  what  had  become  a  part 
of  history  was  news  to  him,  the  traveler 
asked  why  he  did  not  take  some  weekly 
or  monthly  periodical  that  he  might  keep  in 
touch  with  the  world  at  large. 

"Wal,"  said  the  old  native,  "when  my 
pa  died,  nine  years  ago,  he  left  me  a  stack 
of  newspapers  that  high" — indicating  a 
height  of  about  three  feet — "and  I  ain't 
done  readin'  of  'em  yet." — Brooklyn  Life. 


A  Merger. — Regul.\k  Customer — 
"There  vised  to  be  two  or  three  little  bald 
spots  on  the  crown  of  my  head,  away  back. 
Are  they  there  yet?" 

Barber — "No,  sir;  it  ain't  .so  bad  as  all 
that.  Where  tho.se  sjjots  u.sed  to  be,  sir, 
there's  only  one  now." — Chicago  Tribune . 


Send  Me  $1.00 

For  Two 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 


Near-Spheres. — Two  traveling  salesmen, 
detained  in  a  little  village  hotel,  were  in- 
troduced to  a  crazy  little  f)illiard  table  and 
a  set  of  balls  which  were  of  a  tiniform,  dirt}  - 
gray  color. 

"But  how  do  you  tell  the  red  from  the 
white?"  asked  one  of  the  guests. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  landlord,  "you  soon 
get  to  know  them  by  their  shape. — Sticccss. 

The  Cheapest  Way. — A  Scotchman  and 
his  wife  were  coming  from  Leith  to  London 
by  boat.  When  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  a 
great  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  had  sev- 
eral narrow  escapes  from  foundering. 

"O,  Sandy,"  moaned  his  wife,  "I'm  na 
afeard  o'  deein',  but  I  dinna  care  to  dee  at 
.sea." 

"Dinna  think  o'  deein'  yet,"  answered 
Sandy,  "but  when  ye  do,  ye'd  better  be 
drooned  at  sea  than  anywhere  else." 

"An'  why,  Sandy?"  asked  his  wife. 

"Why  ? "  exclaimed  Sandy.  "Because  ye 
wouldna  cost  sae  muckle  to  bury." — Home 
Herald. 


with  the  distinct  uiHler.itaudins 
that  the  ties  I  furnish  will  not 
show  pill  holes  or  wrinkle  up 
like  ordiuar.v  silk  or  satin  ties 

If  they  do  back  goes  your 
money. 

I  liave  been  studying  the  tie 
question  for  a  louKtime  and  have 
solved  the  problem. 

M.v  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Poplin  ; 
are  2  inches  wide  and  4(>inches  long: 
are  rever.sible  (double  wear),  and  I 
sjuaranteethemtooutweariinyofthe 
high-priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades: 
Red,  Old  Rose. White,  Green,  Grey, 
Black,  Brown,  Heliotrope,  Liglit 
Blue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  T-'ic  to  $1.(K)  for  them  in  sell- 
ing by  his  usual  metliods. 

When  yon  buy  from  me  you  not 
only  save  mone.v  but  the  annoyance 
of  shopping,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  a  high-grade  article. 

M.v  interesting  booklet  covering 
my  entire  line  of  men's  furnishing 
goods  will  be  sent  you  free  for  pos- 
tal request. 

M.V"  business  is  done  direct  with 
the  consumer.  I  employ  no  sales- 
men nor  agents.  I  manufacture 
myself  or  buy  in  large  tiuantities 
at  the  manufacturer's  price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at 
first  cost  prices,  and  money  back 
every  time  if  customer  is  dissat- 
isfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street        Troy,  N.  Y. 


Preferred         Cumulative        Participating 

TREASURY   STOCK 
7%  Guaranteed  Now  Paying  S% 


\\v  :ij-e  ail  ostahlished.  -well-rntod  manufacturing:  concern, 
makin;;  a  nationally  kimwn  brand  vt  a  stai)le.  big-selling  pro- 
duct—a  huiiiie  with  branches  in  many  cities  (i)ussibiy  one  in 
your  city)  ;  salesmen  covering  the  entire  country — a  liouse 
\\  hose  advertising  has  appeared  for  years  in  the  leading 
iMjttrazincs — and  is  appearing  now. 

To  establish  more  branches  and  enlarge  our  present  factory 
output,  we  are  cfTering  a  portion  of  our  Treasury  Stock  in 
blocks  of  from  $100  up.  The  nature  of  our  plans  permits 
\is  to  make  the  investment  easy  for  you  to  handle — and 
absohitcly  safe. 

A  Guaranteed  Investment 

Stock  has  a  fixed  value  of  $100  per  share— is  preferred  as  to 
assets  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Dividends  of  7  are 
guaranteed— and  must  be  paid.  Stock  is  participating — we 
are  now  paying  dividends  in  excess  ai  our  guarantee. 

If  yuu  are  interested  in  an  investment  for  income — not  specu- 
lation-write for  full  particulars.  Ask  any  specific  c|uestiou 
you  like. 

"MANUFACTURER" 

CAEE  OF 

LONG-CRITCHFIELD  CORPORATION 

Corn     Exchange    National   Bank    Building 
Chicago,  III. 


SIClINVESTMENTSB 


m 


Clergymen,  attorneys,  physioianB,  business  men 
and  institutions  of  every  kind,  all  invest  funds  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages.  5]^%  and  G%;  write  for 
booklet    "A"iindlist. 

E.  J.  LANDER    &    CO.,    Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


(M^ffkuiei^  REDUCES 
40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  ^ 

So  confident  .im  I  tliat  simply  wearing  it  will 
permanently  remove  all  euperfluous  flesn  tiiat  I 
mail  it  free,  without  dei>osit.  When  you  see  your 
shapeliness  speedily  returning  \  know  you  will 
buy  it.  Try  It  Bt  my  expense.  Write  to-day. 

PROF.  BURNS  S?S^d^ryt/e^« 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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The  man  that  is 
*' Always  Tired-Out" 
will  soon  be  worn-out. 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you, — 
If  an    ill-chosen    meal   upsets  your 
digestion, — 

If  a  sleepless  night  spoils  the  next 
day — then  you  are  nol  tiormal,  but 
are  below  par,  unnecessarily,  yes, 
and  shamefully. 


You  were  given  a  body  that  had  an 

abundant  reserve /und  of  energy  to  draw 

upon  in  just  such  hours  of  need. 

The  Thompson  Course  of  Exercise  is  a 
rational,  pleasant  and  easy  means  of  securing 
and  maintaining  that  reserve  power  which 
your  body  originally  had  and  which  you  have 
dissipated  by  unthinking   neglect. 

My  course  is  different  from  any  other  in 
that  it  regenerates  (by  natural  movements 
scientifically  applied)  the  governors  of  the 
bodily  machine,  i.  e.,  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  intestines,  etc.  All  these  are  muscles 
and  can  be  strengthened  by  proper  exercise. 
Yet  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that  until  my  Course 
was  evolved,  no  systematic  treatment  existed 
that  was  based  on  this  axiomatically  natural 
method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  oi, 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in 
living,  all  depend  on  the  tone  and  vigor  of 
your  vital  organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  mind  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free-trial- 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
a  penny. 

An  you  interested  enoit%h  in  makinq  yourself  a 
normal  human  being  to  send  for  and  read  my 
book,  "Human  Energy"  {tent  free  and  postpaid)  f 
You  will  find  it  very  startling  yet  obviously  true. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  28.   311  Main  Street  Worcester,  Mait. 


Readers 


fk 


fft^ 
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BOOK  HOLDER 

Will  Delight  You 

It  supports  your  book 
or  magazine,  allowing 
you  to  concentrate  en- 
tirety on  your  reading. 
Attaches  to  chair  or  rock- 
I  r  in  three  seconds.  Ad- 
justable. Send  for  it. 
$2.50  post|>aid.  Oxidized 
copper  or  nickel-plated. 


The  Rest-U  Book  Holder  Co. 

Dept.  D.    CLEVELAND.  O. 


Her  Success. — Louisiana  Cole  (writing 
home) — "Mammy  sure'll  be  pleased!  She 
done  said  when  I  came  No'th:  'Yo'll 
nebber  git  no  place  in  New  Yawk,  chile ' — 
an'  here  I'se  done  had  six  places  de  fust 
monthV— Puck. 


Handy  Things  to  Have. — "  Hard-workin' 
wife  you've  got.  Bill." 

"Yes,  I  wish  I'd  a  couple  more  like  her." 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 


Comfort. — Excited  Individual — "See 
here,  Mr.  Bangs,  yoii're  a  scoundrel  of  the 
first  water.  When  I  bought  that  horse  I 
supposed  I  was  getting  a  good,  sound 
animal,  but  he's  spavined  and  blind,  and 
got  the  staggers.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
what  you're  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Bangs — "Something  ought  to  be  done, 
that's  a  fact." 

Excited  Individual — "Well,  I  should 
say  there  ought." 

Bangs — "Well,  I'll  give  you  the  name 
of  a  good  veterinary  surgeon;  it's  a  shame 
to  allow  the  horse  to  suffer  in  that  way." 
—Pick-Me-Up. 


A    Calamity. — 'Arry — "Wot's  ver  'urry, 

Bill?" 

Bill — "  I've  got  to  go  to  work." 

'Arry — "Work?    Why,  wot's  the  matter 

with     the     missis?       Ain't     she    well?" — 

Illustrated  Bits. 


Did  He  Get  It? — "Now,  Mr.  Janus,  I 
don't  see  how  with  your  salary  you  can 
afford  to  smoke  such  expensive  cigars," 
remarked  a  merchant  severely  to  one  of  his 
clerks. 

"You're  right,  sir,"  responded  Janus. 
"  I  can't ;  I  ought  to  have  a  bigger  salary !  " 
— Judy. 


Hard  Luck. — Caller — "How  pleased 
you  must  be  to  find  that  your  new  cook  is 
a  stayer." 

Hostess — "My  dear,  don't  mention  it! 
She's  a  stayer  all  right,  but  unfortunately 
she's  not  a  cook." — Boston  Transcript. 


An  Inducement. — Lady — "I  want  to  put 
in  this  advertisement  for  a  cook.  It  will 
go  in  three  lines,  won't  it?" 

Clerk  (after  counting) — "No,  madam. 
We'll  have  to  charge  you  for  four  lines; 
but  you  can  put  in  four  more  words  if  you 
wish." 

Lady  (suddenly  inspired) — "Say  'Police- 
man stationed  opposite  corner!'" — An- 
swers. 


Getting  Rid  of  It. — Dusty  Rhodes — 
"  I  wouldn't  have  to  ask  for  help,  but  I've 
a  lot  of  real  estate  on  me  hands  that  I  can't 
get  rid  of." 

Mrs.  Rurall — "Try  soft  soap  and  boil- 
ing water." — Life. 


Forearmed. — "With  all  your  wealth  are 
you  not  afraid  of  the  proletariat?"  asked 
the  delver  in  sociological  problems. 

"No,  I  aint,"  snapt  Mrs.  Newrich.  "We 
boil  all  our  drinkin'  water." — Philadelphia 
Record. 


/ 


Welch5 

Grape 
Juice 

Is  a  food  drink.  It  con- 
tains all  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  ripe  Con- 
cord grapes.  It  is 
pure,  free  from  all  pre- 
servatives or  coloring 
matter  and  is  non-alco- 
holic.  Only  the 
choicest  Concord 
grapes  are  used  in  mak- 
ing it  and  only  the  most 
modern  methods  em- 
ployed in  preparing  it 
for  your  table. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's 
send  #3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints,  ex- 
press prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 
Sample  3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  10  c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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HOW 

MUCH  ARE 
YOUR  FEET 
WORTH? 

Ask   Your  Lawyer  and 
Your  Doctor 

Your  lawyer  will  t**!!  you  that  courts  aud  jui-ies  as- 
sess the  value  of  feet  at  from  §1250.00  each  fur  labor- 
ing men  up  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  f()r  men 
in  higher  walVs  of  life.     ButnoanioUnt  of  money  will 
repay  the  actual  loss  of  feet  throujrh  aei'ident,  or  their 
disability  through  neglect  or  carelessness. 
Your  doctor  will  tell  you  tliat  feet  are  important  nerve 
central  stations  and  that  the  effect  of  eonstant  iiritation 
of  foot  nerves  by  acrllillff  COrilS  throws  the  whole 
nervous    syst<^ni    out   of   order  and   warps  a  naturally 
sunny  disposition  into  a  perpetual  grouch 

ANTICOR 

The  Safety  Corn  Shaver 

is  the   most  important   invention   of   modem 
times  because  it 

SAVES  FEET 

It  enables  you  to  shave  away;  in  shavings 
l/lOO   of  an  inch  thin,  the  dead  tissue 
of  corns  and  foot  callouses  that  makes 
walking  a  torture,  and    cripples    your 
progress  by  constant  nerve  irritation. 
It  is  simple,  safe  and  sure.       Cannot 
pain  or  cut  liealthy  tissue  if  used  ac- 
cording to  plain  instructions.  Gives 
immediate      relief  —  in    only     two 
minutes  per  corn.     Results  in  per- 
manent relief  by  giving  Nature  a 
chance  to  replace  abnormal  cal- 
louses with  natural  tissue. 
Under  Ev(  rylUwif  There  Is  a  Corn. 
How  Many  In  Your  Home  'i 
In    every    thousand    of    adult 
population  there  are  800  at  least 
that  suffer  from  corns. 
Stop   risking  crippled  feet  or 
even  more  serious  results  from 
trimming  corns  with  unsafe, 
unsanitary  instruments. 
Stop  wasting  money  in  fruit- 
less   attempts    to    temporize 
with  corns.     R  <*  111  O  V  <> 
the  111  with  ANTICOR  and 
learn  the  luxury  and  econ- 
omy of  sound,  efficient  feet. 

PRICES 

IVickel-plated,  $1.00 

Silver-plaled,      e.OO 

OolcUplated,         S.OO 

In  velvet  lined  box. 

AT  ALL 
GOOD  DEALERS 

Drug,  hardware,  jewelry,  shc>e, 
depaitment  stores,  etc.  ' 

OB   BV   IVIAII. 

on    receijjt    of    price    and    your 
address    if    your    dealer  cannot 
supply  you. 
Dealers  Waoted  Everywhere 

ANTICOR  MFG.  CO. 

640-A  )Iarliridge  Bldg. 
KEW  VOKK 


Erased.— "Is  there  anv  soup  on  the  bill 
of  fare?" 

"No,  sir — there  was,  but  I  wiped  it  off." 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Spiritual  Gifts. — "Did  you  like  the 
brandied  peaches  I  sent  you,  father?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  and  particularly  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  sent." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


FOR    PHYSICIANS 


Tlie  Wma  ol  tlie  llllind  on  the  Bodi 

By  Dh.   PAUL  DUBOIS,    L'luversity  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 
"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.     There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New   York 


the 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

February    5. — The   German    Reichstag    passes 
tariff  agreement  with  the  United  States. 

February  6. — Rostand's  "Chanticleer  "  is  presented 
in  Paris. 

Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks  having  refused 
to  cancel  an  address  before  the  American  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Rome,  the  Pope  refuses  to  re- 
ceive him. 

February  7. — King  Gustaf  of  Sweden  is  operated  on 
for  appendicitis. 

February  q. — Engineers  and  conductors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico  reach  an  agreement 
with  their  employers,  averting  a  strike. 

The  Moret  ministry  in  Spain  resigns,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  Cabinet  under  Canalejas. 

John  Redmond  is  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists. 

February  10. — John  Redmond  announces  that  the 
Nationalist  policy  will  be  to  subordinate  every- 
thing to  Home  Rule,  even  their  support  of  the 
Budget  to  be  conditioned  by  this. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  5. — Senator  Flint,  of  California,  announces 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

February  7. — Wade  H.  Ellis  resigns  as  assistant  to 
the  Attorney-General  in  order  to  take  charge  of 
the  Republican  campaign  in  Ohio. 

The  Administration  Federal  Incorporation  Bill  is 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

February  9. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  providing  for 
an  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  also  a 

■    bill  making  Commander  Peary  a  rear-admiral. 
The  House  Naval  Committee  decides  to  allow  Sec- 
retary Meyer  to  try,  for  a  year,  his  plan  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  Navy. 

General 

February  4. — A  Federal  jury,  sitting  in  Hartford, 
return  a  verdict  carrying  $222,000  damages 
against  the  boycotting  union  hatters  of  Danbury. 

The  steamer  Kentucky  founders  off  Hatteras,  her 
captain  and  crew  of  forty-six  men  being  saved  by 
the  Alamo,  which  was  summoned  by  wireless. 

1,200  machinists  strike  in  the  shops  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  headquarters  of  the  medical-supply  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army  is  burned  in  New 
York,  the  loss  approaching  $1,000,000. 

February  5. — Eleven  miners  are  killed  in  a  mine 
explosion  near  Indiana,  Pa. 

February  S.^The  New  York  State  Senate  begins  its 
'  investigation  ofthe  AUds  bribery  charges. 

A  bill  is  introduced  into  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
'    ato  providing  for  a  referendum  vote  by  women  to 
(.e. ermine  whether  they  desire  the  franchise. 

February  g. — Fire  in  the  Brighton  stockyards,  Bos- 
ton, causes  damage  of  half  a  million  dollars. 


QTIPPTAT     ttt\  Tl  AV   AT'T'T'"D    TO  T\TR01»TrCE  our  T.ATEST  I,ARGE,   POWERFtrt 
OrXAyjLXLlA   %t\f'U±i.X     \jX.£XAtS,  AVHROMAXIO  T£l.£8COP£>WITUgOLAB£T£-PI£OS 

FACETQ  FACE  WITH  THE  SUN! 


KEEDEO  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH.  BY  MAIL  INSURED,  $1.20 


See  the  Spots 

on  the  Sun.        7 _— ...^ 

POSITIVEliT  sTieh  a  good  telescope  was  nerer  sold  for  this  price  before    Thei?fi  Tplpspnnea  01.0  ^o^^  k,.  «-,n  -•  n,« 

^5ifls^A\T."c^^rtcra^ 

GUARANTEED  BY  THK  MAKEK.    Heretoforri'ilesi^ipes  ot  tiUs  sizt Lve  be^n  sohl  fV!^^^  adjusted, 

to  the  country  or  at  s^side  resorts  should  certainly^^^^^^^^^ 

cne.  O  ]{ J  J  C  rs  MILtS  A  V\  AY  are  brought  to  view  with  asronishlng  clearnpsa.  Sent  by  express  f<5?ll  saM  v  t>nrkXl  •  if  b» 
t&\\  insured,  81.20.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  ere  .  sent  with  encli  order  This  isn  i-ranrt  ^«w.  o^S\,„,,  SS^  -^^  ■? 

NewJohk,  Nov  i,  1905.    Messr.s.  Kirtla.id  Bros.  &  Co.    Gentlemen  :  I  had  with  mron  my  recent  FironMntrinoT^nf 
your  Excelsior  Solar  Telescopes  with  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  an  E^.'pse  of  the  SuS    A^the^fustrian  T^rol 

be^^eTte^rfh^'eSI'l'n^r"r^t1'^fIrtL"^l^L%1,r^  ^^^^r  '"  '^^  °"  t^it o'^^^^oT'^^ ^^^) 

KIR^LAND-BBOS.  &  CO.,  DEPT.     l.  D.W CHAMBERS  BTRBET.  MEW  YORK. 


A  "  Visible  Writing  " 

L  G.  SMITH 
OLIVER 
UNDERWOOD 

or  any  other  standard 
typewriter-  Remington, 
Smith  Premier,  Under- 
wood, etc. 

At  14  to  J4 
MFR'S    PRICES 

We  Will  RENT  any  machine  to  you 

AT  $5  PER  MONTH 

and  will  send  on  application  our  special  proposition 
APPLYING  RENTAL  ON  PRICE  which  gives 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  on  easy  conditions,  with 
full  freedom  to  return  it  unless  perfectly  suited.  No 
offer  can  be  fairer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
Catalog  38. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

92-94  Lake  St..       Chicago.        Established  1892 


Gents:  Please  send 
Illustrated  Catiilog 
and  details  of  your 
Rental-Purchase 
Plan.  Machine  I  am 
most  interested  in  is 


Name | 

■ 

Address J 


A  Big$l  Offer— "KEITH'S^ 

for  six  months  aud  a  Cupy  » 
of  my  new  book  \ 

100  PLANS         \ 

Bungalows,  CnttncpK,  Costing 
$40U  to  f  S.UtIO 

Keith's  monthly  tnairazine 
is  the  recognized  authority  on 
planning  and  Decorating 
Homes.  $1.^0  year.  News 
stands  15c.  c<ipy.  Kacti  64- 
page  issue  givts  several  de- 
^o.  6(>S  A.  Piioe  S»,.-)00  signs  by  leading  arcliitects. 
My  other  boohs  tor  Homc.builders  ure  : 

100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes.  $2,000  to  $-1,000  -  -  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  -  -  1.00 
162-page  book —Practical  House  Decoration  ---...  1.00 
182  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms,  etc.  I.IK) 
40  designs.  Duplexes.  Double  Houses  and  Flats  -  .  -  .50 
Any  one  of  these  books  Hnd  *'Keitli's"  one  year  ...  2.(M) 
All  six  books  and  **KeIth*s"  one  year  -.-....  4,50 
^^  91.  L.  KEITH,  665  Lumber  Ex.,  Hlnneapolis,  Slinn.  ^^^ 


T^T!> TT^i  r  M 1  Cards,  circulars,  book,  news- 
^^tMlAlm^  JL  paper.  Pres8$5.  LargerSlK.  Ro- 

vv  tary  $60.    Save  money.    Print 

Jf  ftHl^for  others. big  profit.  All  easy, 
'^~^">**  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
(■vwv^w*  press  cat;ilog,TYPE.  paper.Ac 
^^  TT  AAtHE  PKESS  CO.,  Meridcn,  Conn 
Testiinonlnis  from  Ciistoniprs  :  A  merchant  writes: 
**  /  never  saio  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
helps  my  church  work."  Young  man  says  :  "  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week."     TOU  can  do   as  well,  or  better. 


)uijijijijijijuijijijuiJuuujuuuijrjijiJixii.iuuiJu>JiJuuiJBB 

The  6i  interest  per  annum  which  our 
Secured  Certificates  yield  with  no 
deductions  of  any  kind,  is  payable  by 
attached  coupons  monthly,  quarterly 
or  seuii-an  nually. 

Write  fnr  free  booklet  *'  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

lC4PiTAL£SURPlUSM0OOO0oo    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  s  cent 
deposit,  frelgrht  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  utUfled 
after  ueing  the  bicycle  10  dayi. 
nn  HOT  nilV  <>  Incyele  or  apair 
UUnUI  DUI  of  tires  from  anyone 
5t  any  price  until  you  receive  our  lateit 
art  cataloiTS  illuitratini  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marveloxis  new  offers. 

nilE  PFNT  '*  ■>"  it  will  coat  you  to 
Ullk  Vklll  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  »ent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Bralie  repr 
wheels,  lamps.   lundrieB  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept  a.i74,CHICAG0 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 
The  Theory  and  Practise  of  Self-Culture. 
By  JULES  PAYOT,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.    448  pages^ 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50,  net;  by  mail.  $1.60. 
FL'NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  askea  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  vptoen  writing  to  advertlsen. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory    I  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Summer  Travel 


AND 


Summer  Homes 


THE  Vacation  Season,  which  will  soon 
be  here,  presents  problems  which 
thousands  of  well-to-do  families  are  already 
endeavoring  to  solve.  For  those  who  con- 
template a  trip  abroad,  there  is  the  problem 
of  where  to  g-o  and  how  to  go  there.  For 
the  stay-at-homes  there  is  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  Summer  Home.  Shall  it  be  at 
the  Seashore,  in  the  Mountains,  or  where? 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  planning 
a  foreign  tour  should  consult  the  varied 
announcements  of  thoroughly  reliable  Travel 
Managements  which  appear  in  our  Travel 
and  Resort  Directory. 

Those  who  have  a  Summer  Home  to  select 
will  find  assistance  in  the  Real  Estate  Depart- 
ment of  our  March  5th  issue.  In  this  number 
will  appear  offerings  of  attractive  Summer 
Places  which  may  be  purchased  or  leased 
advantageously  for  the  1910  season.  Watch 
for  this  issue. 

Should  you  have  a  bungalow,  cottage  or  a 
summer  place  of  any  kind  which  you  want 
to  dispose  of,  place  it  before  our  readers 
now.  May  we  tell  you  how  ?  Address  a 
postal  to 

Advertising  Department, 

TheJiteraryDi^st 


CALIFORNIA 

'     No   Where    Else  On    Earth 

ARE  THERE  SO  MANY 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  THE 

Tourist  and  Settler 

THOUSANDS   OF  WONDERS   AWAIT   THE   PLEASURE  SEEKER  — 
THOUSANDS     OF     OPPORTUNITIES     THE     SETTLER 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

CONVINCING  LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
366-1158  or  1  Broadway  New  York 


PINE  RIDGE  SANITARIUM,   Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  the  Treatment  of  LARYNGEAL  AND  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 


A  TiU)l.[{\  ill  rv.M-y  i-.-8j.rct  und  tli-.r-.u^li- 
^  -*■  ly  niuipppfl  ti)  handle  the  most  severe 
cases.  Lo(*;it«^<I  in  the  famous  Pine  Ridge 
section  of  Geoigia.  at  the  very  i*^p  of  the 
hig:hest  point  in  Fulton  County,  just  4^ 
miles  from  Atlanta.  Has  natural  drainage 
in  all  dirertiuns.  Each  and  every  case 
treated  according  to  its  own  individual 
needs.  Rates  reasonable.  Medical  repoi-t 
of  cases  treated  from  July  10,  1908.  to 
August  10,  1909,  shows  a  complete  recov- 
ery of  82  6-7  per  cent. 

Write  ft.r  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  why  Pino  Ridge  Sauitarium  is  the 
place  for  you. 

PINE  RIDGE  SANITARIUM,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1).-.   Geo,    Hrown  Dr.  .1.    M,  ('riiwlor.l 

rr*-<i(lent  V  ire- President 

Di.  L.  C.    Kotifilin,  .Sei  retaiy. 


MARSTERS 
TOURS 

To 
EUROPE 

Via  the   Mediterranean   and   Italy, 
April  2,  May  14,  June  21  and  25,  July  2. 
Via  the  British  Isles,  June  4,  15.25 
and  29,  July  2.  5,  8  and  30,  August  10. 
Via  the  Continent,  July  5  and  6. 
Tour  of  all  Switzerlimd,  June  23. 
CEORCE  E.  MARSTERS 
2«8  Washington  8t.  31  W.  30th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


"MY  ODYSSEY" 

An  article  by  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  the  well -known  writer 
and  iecturer.  appears  on  an- 
other pace  of  this  issue  of 
The  Literary  Digest.  It  is  a 
f;  r  a  p  li  i  c  description  of  a 
cruWe  on  the  Yacht  Athena  ' 
in  The  Mediterranean.  Sim- 
ilar cruises  to  yicily,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Dalmatia  on  the  ' 
Athena     are     available     for  ; 

, American    travellers     this' 

Tap  *THirMi  coming  Spriig  and  Summer. 
iHt  AiHtNA  sendfor  "Cruises  of  the  Athe- 
na." Bureau  of  University  Travel,  19  Trin- 
ity Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jane,  Jnly  and  Angotl 
All  parts  of  Earope.incladins  Oberamtnergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 


PASSION 
PLAY 


$240 


EUROPE 

EdueatioiiaL    Joni'iioys         Prepara- 

ti>rv  Rpndiiiff.    Our  HOOKLET  will 

surely  INTEREST  YOl'.  (tiO  Days) 

Arrangements  for  Private  Parties        and  up 

Prompt  application  will  insure  rhoicf  aocnni- 
modation  and  seats.  The  demand  is  unprecc- 
dt'ntcd.  Write  today  inforniihi;  %is  of  your 
wishes.      Booklet  on  reQiu-st.     Address 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

204  Iterkeley  Building,   Itoston,  Mass. 


^en.J  r..r  <...r 
bejiutiful  new 
booklet 


Collver 


Parties 


Sland  fi.r  the  b«»t.  They  appeal  t<>  the  old 
lr;,v<.Ipr  ah  Mtroiiffly  a^  to  the  beginner  and  to 
all  who  w,«h  H  p#.rf.  rt  trip. 

'"  "  CIIDnnC       "'ll.r.  INTKR- 

BOOK  OS     bUnUrC         E.ST  you 

WSe    to       All       Touia       D  *  D1 

91, Hi     inthide  thR    rassioD  T  lay 

Arranfem."nla  for  priv^tr;  pirti'-^,  i'liin*- 
Rlbrrlao,  M.  h.  22.  Japan.  VVrnr-to-d.v  l..r 
bookl»l     THE   COM.TF.R     TOfRS   COIIPA.W 

4?«  rv.vMon  ,Str.><.t   Rn^ron.  IT.  S    A 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  1::Zl 

health  Jind  plea.ture  resort  in  8emi-tropit;  Smiiherii 
Ari7.oriH,  easily  renehed  by  the  S.uilii  Fe.  Chniate 
iVtMiIess",  rainlesti,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trailH,  flhoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  nnt- 
donrs.  High-i'l;iA<«  hotel,  wiih  annex,  bungalows  and 
l«;ithhon«»e<i.  Writ**  fur  bnoklt-t. 
A.  W.CHAFFEE,  Mgr,,  Uox  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


Travel-Study  Club  r;^;^u.".,?'^v':; 

^pilnt,  April  2.  Thrpo  inontlm.  Club  ot  10.  Oiii-nl- 
Pa«»lon  Play,  Juno  Stli.  Bi^st  loader.  Suminer, 
■luiltr  21  and  28.  .Superior  advantages. 


ppPP  TRID  *"  Europe  or  in  America 
rnCC  I  nir  willboKivonntany  timo 
ti»  iin  riru'Mtiizor  of  a  part^  of  ciKlit.  A'idroHH 
HAIICOOK'.S  TOl  US  11:I7  l)(!an  St.,  Ilruoklyn 

EUROPE,Sf  Jhe  Ideal  Way 

■  d<-al  TourH,  Uox  lOS.^-ll,  I'lttMburK 


DffESPIllHc 

H  TRADE-MARK      REGISTeRED 

Modern  Hotel,  Steam  Heat.  Electric  Lights.  Rooms 
>vith  private  bath — Golf,  Riding,  lluntin>>  Reserve- 

TATE  SPRING  WATER 

Prescribed  by  Physicians,  on  sale  by  drug- 
Kists  everywhere,  for  Constipation, 
I>yspepsia,  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney, 
Iiladder  and  Blood  Rheuirmtisni. 

J.  M.  STUDEBAKER,  automobile  manu* 
facturer,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  says: 
"I  owe  my  life  and  health  to  the 
waters  of  Tate  Spring." 

PRICES  f.o.b:Case,ldoz.  Hgal.Bot. 
$5.00;  Demijohn  5  gal.  $2.25;  Rocker- 
John  5  gal.  $2.75;  Carboy  12  gal.  $3.75; 
Bbl.  33  gal.  $5.00;  la  bbl.  15  gal.  $3.50. 

Tate  Spring  Co*, 

p.  0.  Box  80  Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 

StopKOver  on  R.  R.   Tickets. 


OKIK.\T-F'ivp  wpel<s  in  Kdypt— Palestine. 
OIIKKAM.'raKKIii.ll'— Klcvcn  Tours. 

.\<»ll'rH  <;.\I»I';-With  or  wittiout  Kussitt. 
AKT    T<H'lt— rtiily  to  EnulMnd. 

Our  ledffera  fihow  lion  much  imxiern  life 
THE  CIIAlTAr<JlIA  TOl'R.S  APPI.ETON,  WIS, 


From   <;i,am;«»w  io  .\  ti>i.i':N  »M*n 

with   l>.%KSI«>\   l>l,Al      lO  WKI'IKM 

Small  party,  oxpcricnccil  ct^iulnotor.  Start 
.June  4th.  Mrs.  M.  KKUDING,  «2  Rugby 
Itoad,  Brooklyn,  ».  Y. 


Kirvpt  nnti  PiiloNtIno 9»00  j 

liritlNli  l«l<-N  Toiii-    Sno  ' 

4>lii'riiiiiiii<'rtriiii    N|>i'<'liil 'iHO 

lt<-rllll-.4l  llfllH-l(OIIII--l.>>Mll<lll  I4M> 

S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Warceiter,  Mati.  i 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Not  "  tourlsting  "  but  purposeful  travel. 
Not  "Couriership"  but  interpretive  leadership 
Not  the  exhilaration  of  speed  but  the  Inspira- 
tion of  well  directed  leisure  ; 
These     are     the    cardinal     differences     that 
distinguish  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
I'lili'.sl  iiio— Sail  Kibriiari  '.'('ii  li 
«;r«'<'«-«'  — Sail   Marcli  24tli 
l(iil>-Sail  Ariril  Ifith 
OIX'riiiniiK'rKiiii    is  n   part  of    each  tour 
Seiul  for  our  Anuonncfment 
Ask  aluo  for  free  booklet  of  Travel  Maps 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

]'.!  TKINITV  1>L.\CK  BOSTON,  .MASS. 


uur  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  WTltlng  to  advertisers. 
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Classified  Columns 


REAL   ESTATE 


HOMELAND  MEA.JS  INDEPENDENCE 

for  the  farmer.  Established  colony  of 
northern  farmers  on  productive  Innds  in 
Southeast  Georgia.  Three  miles  from  the 
Florida  Line.  Direct  fast  transportation 
to  Northern  and  Western  markets.  Vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  mature  when  cash 
prices  are  highest.  Strawberries,  fisis.  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  celer.v,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  cabbage,  corn,  cotton  and  ever.v 
Tegetable  that  grows  in  the  North  grows 
better  here  and  brings  more  money.  Pectins, 
a  big  money- ma  king  crop  that  requires  little 
attention.  Splendid  section  for  cattle, 
sheep  tind  swine.  Soil,  a  rich,  san^y  loam 
with  substratum  of  clay.  Good  churches, 
good  schools,  pood  neighbors,  good  ro.ids 
already  here.  Pioneer  work  has  been  done. 
This  land  on  the  market  for  $20  an  .^cre.  $1 
an  acre  cash  and  $1  an  acre  a  month.  It  is 
going  fast.  No  better  opportunity  in  the 
«ntire  South  for  the  man  seeking  indepen- 
dence and  comfort.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it.    Address 

1906  COLONY  CO. 
Homeland  Geobgia 


A  S65.00fl  FAKM  FOR  S45.00) 
480  fertile  acres,  2  miles  from  El  Reno.  Okla. 
Splendid  crop  producer,  90  acres  growing 
alfalfa,  140  acres  wheat,  150  acres  corn.  100 
acres  pttsture;  all  fenced.  Up-to-date  dwell- 
ing and  tenant  house.  Horse  and  cattle 
barns.  Hay-storape.  6000  bu^hels  granary, 
machinery  houses,  blacksmith  shop,  hog  and 
■chicken  houses.  All  buildings  have  pure, 
unlimited  water  service  from  6000  gal.  tank 
on  50  ft.  tower.  Cost  of  improvements  $15,000. 
El  Reno  is  a  rapidly  growing  railroad  center 
of  12.000  inhabitants.  Land  should  double  in 
valtie  in  a  few  .vettrs.  Owner  is  forced  to  sell 
this  farm  much  below  value.     Easy  terms. 

Address  P.  O.  BOX  815 
£1  Reno  Oklahoma 


OUR  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RANCH 
must  be  sold  right  away.  Consists  of  128 
acres,  all  improved  and  in  best  of  condition. 
60  acres  planted  to  fruit  and  grapes.  2 
houses,  independent  wtiter.  Situated  in 
foot-hills:  elevation  1700  ft.  Will  sacrifice 
for   $15,000— not  a  cent  less.       Big  bargain. 

MRS.  A.  P.  KRYSTO 
loamosa,    San  Bernardino  Co.,    California 


CALIFORNIA  LAND— If  interested  write 
for  our  booklets.  Orange  groves,  alfalfa 
land,  stock  ranches  for  sale. 

THE  CITRUS  LAND  CO- 
Sanger,  Fresno   County,  California. 


ORANGE  GROVES  and  WINTER  HOMES 
in  the  Texas  Coast  Country  —  Another 
Southern  California.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences furnished.  MILLER  BROTHERS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  B,  Falfukbias.  Texas. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 
Send  us  5  cents   for  descriptive  c  italogue 

HALIFAX  LAND  AGENCY 
News  Ferry  Virginia 


FOR  SALE— Valuable  Coal  and  Timber 
Lands,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee. Several  mines  now  in  operation. 
Good  titles.  Prices  extremely  low,  bound 
to  advance.  Box  237.  Literarf  Digest 


REAL  ESTATE 


SjEATTLE  OFFERS  THE  BEST  opportu- 
nities for  income  real  estate  investments  of 
any  city  of  300.000  people.  Also  several  fine 
Mountain  and  Sea-view  suburban  homes 
for  sale.  First  mortgages  net  755. 
T.  A.  A.  SIEOFBIEDT     Central  Bldg.,  Seattle 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 
in  the  Pecos  Valley,  .t50  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  yetirs.  Write  to-dav 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "The  Earth,"  our  land  jour- 
nal, free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1138  Kailway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  High-grade 
Upright  Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments. 
7  bteinways.  $350up  ;  5  Lyon  &  Heahs  $250 
up  ;  7  Washburns  $200  up  ;  4  Knabes  $250  up  ; 
5  Chickerings  $250  up  ;  good  second-hand 
Uprights  $125  up;6  fine  Baby  Grands  at  about 
half.  Write forfull  particulars.  Cashortwo 
years'  time.  Lyon  &  Healy.  .50  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  We  ship  every  where  on  approval. 
Fullest  guarantee  with  every  piano. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


"HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  " 
This  new,  copyrighted  work,  free  for  postal 
addressed  to  BROADWAY  PUBLISHING 
CO  ,  835   Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  ami  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  MSS  ,  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany.  Ind. 


SPEAKERS!  DEBATEKS!  If  you  have  no 
facilities  at  htsnd  for  obtainina  technical 
and  unusual  data,  consult  us  •Literttry  Aitl 
Bureau.  1730  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA  CODNTRY  SAUSAGE. 
Pure,  sweet,  tender,  delicious,  fresh  dailv. 

.5-10-20-3U-5I)  lb.  boxes  tit  'Mc.  per  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Virginia. 


CVRIOS 


FOR  SALE— Large  private  collection,  old 
Indian  Curios,  flint  arrow  heads,  spears, 
skinning  knives,  axes,  tomahawks,  ham- 
mers, corn  crushers,  few  pipes,  bowls,  some 
r  re  specimens,  hundreds  of  fragments. 
Much  of  the  jiiiove  mounted.  Relics  of 
Revolutionary  War  and  many  battlelields 
of  Rebellion.  lew  sets  Buffalo  horns, 
Indian  polished.  Could  not  be  duplicated 
for  seve.al  times  s.icrifice  price  of  $35", 
carefully  iiacked  and  delivered.  Inspection 
invited.  Bank  References.  G.  W.  KiEK- 
PATRICK,  233  Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  NY. 


POULTRY 


R.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS  S1.50 
to  $10.00  each.  One  pen  Buff  Rocks,  includ- 
ing ten  prize-winning  hens  and  one  cock 
scoring  923.  $25  00  for  the  pen.  Draft  must 
accompany  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WM.  H.  BURD  Massillon,  Ohio 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  lO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
war.ted.  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  tl6.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  tidvertisetl 
free  in  World's  Progress;  samitle  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     Established  16  years. 

Ohaniileei  Chandlee.  Patent  Attvs. 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  A  A.  B.  LACEY 
Drtpt.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p  Guide.  Special  offer. 
£.  £.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 


EUGENE  C.  BROWN.  Engineer  and  Attor- 
ney at  Law,  401  Victor  Bldg.,  Wtishington, 
D.  C.  9  years  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences Best  results.  Wtitson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  E  St,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  writing  machine  business;  high 
vtilue.  low  price.  If  you  do  not  know  nbout 
it,  write  for  information  and  trial  offer. 

SUN  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
317  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discotints.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  S2Duane  St.,  New  York  City, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  by  water  power — no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed      Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  — College    and    State    normal 
graduates.  Arizona.  Neviidn.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


MEN  WANTED-To  prepare  for  Railway, 
Mail.  Customs  and  Postoffice  examinations. 
50  free  scholarships.  Write  for  Schedule 
showings  tiring  Examination  places.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  P-5-.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECtlRI- 
TIES  which  return  from  5%  to  6>ii  on  these 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  vield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Securitv, 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN    CALIFORNIA,     Los     Angeles.    Cal. 


1 


WE  MAKS  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO.,      P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma 


EDUCATIONAL 


MONIST  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
Graphology,     Anthropology.    Psychologv, 

Sociology.      Alive    with    interest  lor   those 

who   desire  to  know  the  world's  latest  and 

best  thought. 
The  Principles  of  Monism  applied  to  all 

phenomena. 
Write  for  information  todav. 

MONIST  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
10  Corrinne  St.,  Danville,  111. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  lU  in.  enlargements  for 
Toe  with  order.  Expert  Developing.  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2o 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.    JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.    Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


niovin;?  Picturrs,  etc. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Film 
Views,  Magic  Lanterns,  t-lides,  and  similar 
\Vonders  For  Sale.  Catalog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Miigic  Machines,  Films,  Slides,  etc 
Harbach  &  Co.,   809  Gilbert  St.,  Ihila..  Pa. 


Cenealog-y 

1000  FAMILIES.  300  Coats-of-Arms.  in  onr 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Collection  of  Auto^rnphs 

AUTOGRAPHS  of  1000  Farmers.  Educators. 
100  Governors.  5000  big  city  Mayors,  25C0 
Sports,  etc.     For  sale.     Makeofft-r. 

SAM  RUD  COOK,  "Globe  Trotter" 
Bunnell  Florida 


KENNELS 


IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALW.A.Y8  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale.  English  Setters, 
Irish  Setters  and  Pointers.  Dogs  well 
trained  on  Quail.  Ruffed  Grouse. etc.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  The  finest  kennel  of  high- 
classed  bird-dogs  in  America. 

C.    S.    FREE  L 
Loogootee,  Indiana 


SCOTTISH    TERRIER 
NEWCASTLE    KENNELS 
Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ARE  YOU  SEEKING 
NEW   VACATION   OPPORTUNITIES? 

YOU  WILL  FIND  THEM  IN 

SWITZERLAND 

THE  PARADISE  OF  SCENIC  BEAUTY 

Send  for  booklet  "  A  Tale  of  the  Second 
Eden."  56  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations 
and  other  handsome  literature  and  bro- 
chures, including  Hotel  Guide  and  our 
expert  travel  suggestions.  All  free  for  the 
asking  on  personal  application,  or  mailed 
for  ten  cents  postage 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 

24  1  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

THE  KUGLER  TOURS  ^.^:X 

Continental  and  Norway  travel.  Descriptive  itiner- 
aries. Write  Dr.  M.M.Kugler,  7  E.  4th  St.. Cincinnati.  O 

FLORENCE  VILLA  ^!^B 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec.i5th.  Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 
H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  VillaP.O..  Fla. 


EUROPE 

Select  limited  parties  under  personal  es- 
cort. Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.   All  tours  including  Passion  Play  at 

Oberammergau 
Send  for  free  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 

"BIG  AND  UTTLE  JOURNEYS" 
containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

BEEKM.IIV  TOURIST  TO. 
340  IVuslilHgton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Toung  Woman,  a  college  graduate  with 
good  references,  wishes  to  secure  a  position 
as  companion  to  a  lady  going  abroad  this 
summer.  Address  "Literary  Digest,"  Box 
240,  New  York. 

7,  ~,     Z       7     ',  Aliiinoi^ordo, 

Alamogordo  sanatorium,   ivew  Mexico. 

A  modern  thoroughly  equipped  sanatorium  for 
the  scientific  treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  For 
further  particulars  write  W.  R.  SALTZGABER, 
M.  D.      Resident  Physician  and  Manager. 


1910  Oberammergau  1910 

Gr(*i  BrMjin  and  Crniral   Europr   lone    4|S  $360 
F.nal.nd  ,r,<l  Crnli.l   Europe  iou>  June  I  IlK  S270 
>ur  (Mnliicninun)  June  29ih  ^440 
of  Euroiv.    F         ■         ■  ■ 


HMHWi  mn.  Ik         Nirtriliit  luiMii;,  lltttM  SqiHrr 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


The  Yacht  Athena 

in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
private  yacht,  American 
Management.  Amercnn  ca- 
terer, reserved  for  American 
travelers. 

Long  and  short  cruises  to 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Diilmatia.  Exact  connections 
with  the  Spring  and  Summer 
sailings  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Naples.  Send  for 
Announcement    and     Travel 

_     Miips.      Bureau  of  University 

Travel,  19  Trinity  Phice,  Boston.  Mass. 


DUNNING 


High  Grade  Tours  to 
Europe.     Sailing  April, 

May,  June,  July,  Aug.  Write  for  pamphlets. 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


laobson's  €>lt)  WoxlXi  Cotir^ 

Party   leaving  .July   7th   for   Italy,    Switzerland, 
including  Passion    Play   at  Cher    Animergau.    Ger- 
many,   Holland,    Belgium,    France.    England,    and 
Scotland.     Mas.   ED.    A.    ROBSON,  40  Bruce  Ave., 
I  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BE.tCOAI    STREET,     Z.     BOSTO.V 


$250 


4IIIIIIC  inilQC     All    via  QIBRU-TAn  and 
JUIlL    lUUnO  OllfcRAnUEKOAV.   $330to 

$726.  92  Days-Azores.  Madeira,  Spain,  Al- 
giers, Sicily.  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna. 
Dresden,  Berlin— $670.  12th  year.  Book  and 
map.   W.  A.  J»hiiion,  917  Hadiaon  Aie.,  B«ltimoi'«. 


Klirope — Ten  weeks  $500.  inclusive.  Sa'IingJnne 
2Hth.  Visiting  Iliily.  SwitzerlKiid.  Passion  I'lay.  Ger- 
iniiny.  Hollami,  Belgium,  Fninie,  Engl.'ind.  Scollimd. 
Aild  ess  Wade  Bionn,  Dean,  9lerideth  College, 
Knirigh,  N.  I'. 


1895  THE  BOYD  T0URS-I9I0 

March    19th— Madeira,     Spain,    Morocco, 
Itiilv.  Oberanimergiiu. 
:iO  Clitreudoii  PI.,  Bloomfleld,  IV.  J. 


Italy  Obprnininertrnii.  Begin  in  Itnlr 
spend  August  in  England.  Sail  June  11th. 
June  21st.  June  25lh.  ill  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, all  offering  different  iittrnciions. 
Send  for  announcement  of  itinerarieB, 
BDBKAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  19 
Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  askod  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlnz  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


MR.  TAFT  ON  HIS   PARTY'S  CRISIS 

"  A  REPUBLICAN  war-cry  "  is  the  Boston  7>yz//j-<;vv>>/"j' phrase 
-^*-  for  President  Taft's  Lincohi  Day  speech  in  New  York, 
while  another  Republican  paper,  the  New  York  Evening  Afail, 
slightly  varying  the  martial  metaphor,  says  of  the  President  on  that 
occasion:  "If  he  spoke  partly  as  a  commander  addressing  his 
troops,  he  spoke  partly  as  the  same  commander  holding  a  council 
of  war  with  the  tent-Haps  thrown  back."  Few  political  speeches 
have  been  franker,  adds  the  same  paper,  even  whentiiey  have  come 
from  "outside  the  breastworks."  In  view  of 
the  present  dissensions  within  the  party  this 
speech  is  regarded  by  the  Hartford  Courant 
(Rep.)  as,  "in  some  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant he  has  made."  In  making  his  plea 
for  party  solidarity  as  a  condition  of  efficiency 
the  President  did  not  blink  the  lack  of  cordi- 
ality in  the  Republican  press's  attitudetoward 
the  Administration's  record  to  date  and 
toward  the  present  Republican  leadership  in 
both  houses.  Tliis  disaffection  was  start- 
jingly  emphasized  by  the  Chicago  Tyibune''s 
(Rep.)  recent  poll  of  Republican  editors  west 
of  the  Alieghanies  to  test  their  attitude  to- 
ward Speaker  Cannon's  rule  and  the  Aldrich 
Tariff  Law.  The  count  showed  2,653  Repub- 
lican papers  against  the  reelection  of  Can- 
non to  546  for  him,  while  the  defenders  of  the 
Tariff  Law  were  outnumbered  in  the  propor- 
tion of  812  to  2,686.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  similar  poll  to  sound  the  Presidential' 
preferences  of  tiie  same  editors  revealed  a 
vote  of  1,360  for  Roosevelt  as  a5:;ainst  1,093 
lor  Taft. 

"The  speed)  is  understood  here,"  says  a 
Washington  correspondent,  "as  a  determined 
effort  by  the  President  to  meet  squarely  and 
openly  the  issues  forced  upon  the  party  by  his  critics."  Its  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  approaching  Congressional  elections 
in  the  fall  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  party  leaders  have  ordered 
it  printed  as  a  public  document. 

The  President  bases  his  defense  of  the  Republican  party  on  the 
argument  that  it  has  "either  substantially  complied  vvitli"  or  is 
"about  to  perform  within  tiie  present  session  of  Cofigress  "  tlie 
promises  contained  in  its  platform.  Of  the  topics  touched  on,  the 
tariff  and  the  Antitrust  Law  overshadow  all  others  in  popular  in- 
terest at  the  present  moment.  The  new  tariff,  he  claims,  shows  a 


TUK    MAS  I  i:U    MAC  lllNIST. 

"It  is  for  us  while  we  occupy  teniporaiily 
tlie  places  that  we  do  occupy,"  he  said  in  a 
recent  speech  in  Washington,  "to  preserve 
the  machinery  by  which  a  majority  can  trans- 
act the  public  business  " 


substantial  downward  revision,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  better 
revenue-producer  than  any  of  its  predecessors.     To  quote  in  part : 

"We  did  revise  the  tariff.  It  is  impossible  to  revise  the  tariff 
without  awakening  the  active  participation  in  the  formation  of  the 
schedules  of  those  producers  whose  business  will  be  affected  by  a 
change.     This  is  the  inherent  difficulty  in  the  adoption  or  revision 

of  a  tariff  by  our  representative  system 

"  In  the  new  tariff  there  were  654  decreases,  220  increases,  and 
1,150  items  of  the  dutiable  list  unchanged,  but  this  did  not  repre- 
sent the  fair  proportion  in  most  of  the  reductions  and  the  increases, 
because  the  duties  were  decreased  on  those  articles  which  had  a 
consumption-value  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000. 
while  they  were  increased  on  those  articles 
which  had  a  consumption-value  of  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.  Of  the  increases  the  con- 
sumption-value of  those  affected  which  are 
of  luxuries,  to  wit,  silks,  wines,  liquors, 
perfumeries,  pomades,  and  like  articles, 
amounted  to  nearly  $600,000,000;  while  the 
increase  not  on  articles  of  luxury  affected  but 
about  $300,000,000,  as  against  decreases  on 
about  $5,000,000,000  of  consumption.  I  re- 
peat, therefore,  that  this  was  a  downward  re- 
vision. It  was  not  downward  with  reference 
to  silks  or  liquors  or  high-priced  cottons  in 
the  nature  of  luxuries.  It  was  downward  in 
respect  to  nearly  all  other  articles  except 
woolens,  which  were  not  affected  at  all. 

"Certainly  it  was  not  promised  that  the 
rates  of  luxuries  should  be  reduced.  The 
revenues  were  falling  off,  there  was  a  deficit 
promised,  and  it  was  essential  that  the  reve- 
nues should  be  increased.  It  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  promise  to  increase  the  revenues 
by  increasing  the  tax  on  luxuries,  provided 
there  was  downward  revision  on  all  other 
articles. 

"The  one  substantial  defect  in  compliance 
with  the  promise  of  the  platform  was  the 
failure  to  reduce  woolens.  Does  that  defect 
so  color  the  action  of  the  Republican  party 
as  to  make  it  a  breach  of  faith  leading  to  its 
condemnation.?     I  do  not  think  so." 

He  then  quotes  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  actual  record  of  duties  collected  for  the  first  six 
months  during  which  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law  has  been  in  operation 
reveals  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  average  tariff  rate  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  under  the  Dingley  Law.  He  claims, 
moreover,  that  the  free  list  has  also  been  increased  about  12  per 
cent.     As  to  the  revenue-producing  feature  of  the  new  law  he  says  : 

"  During  the  six  months  that  the  Payne  Tariff  was  in  force,  from 
August  5  to  the  night  of  P^bruary  5,  tiie  customs  receipts  amounted 
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to  $166,002,856.54.  Under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  the  semi- 
annual average  was  $83,147,625.90.  Under  the  Dingley  Tariff  the 
semi-annual  average  was5i30,265,84i.S4.  Under  the  Wilson  Tariff 
the  monthly  average  was  $13,857,937.65.  I'ndertiie  Dingley  Tariff 
the  monthly  average  was  $21,710,973.64,  while  under  tlie  Payne 


wouldn't  you  suppose  that  he'd  keep  such  an  irritant 
out  of  sight  ? 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

Tariff  the  monthly  average  has  been  $27,667, 142.75,  or  100  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  monthly  average  under  the  Wilson  Tariff,  and  26 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  monthly  average  under  the  Dingley 
Tariff. 

"  Of  course  as  the  country  increases  in  population  the  customs 
receipts  increase,  but  even  considering  the  population,  the  increase 
in  the  tariff  receipts  has  been  marked.  Under  the  Wilson  Tariff 
the  average  annual  customs  receipts  per  capita  were  $2.38;  under 
the  Dingley  Tariff  $3.23,  while  under  the  Payne  Tariff  they  are 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  the  President  repeats  the  assertion 
of  his  Winona  speech  that  "the  present  customs  law  is  the  best  cus- 
toms law  that  has  ever  been  passed."  He  goes  on  to  point  with 
l)iide  to  the  benefits  already  accruing  from  its  "  maximum  and  mini- 
mum "  clauses  in  the  form  of  fresh  tariff  concessions  on  the  part  of 
other  nations;  to  the  fact  that  it  "has  done  justice  to  the  Philip- 
l)ine  Islands  by  giving  them  free  trade  with  the  United  States"; 
and  above  all  to  the  fact  that  the  export  investigation  inaugurated 
by  its  new  Tariff  Board  will  give  the  country,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  or  more,  the  facts  upon  which  an  adequate  and  scientific 
downward  revision  can  be  based. 

Coming  finally  to  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce  and  the 
Slierman  Antitrust  Law  he  warns  Wall  Street  that,  "if  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  not  consistent  with  the  present  methods  of  carry- 
i  ng  on  busi ness,  then  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  present  methods 
of  conducting  business,  and  they  must  be  changed  to  conform  to 
the  law." 

Then  Mr.  Taft  comes  to  the  point  that  is  agitating  many  minds 
— the  question  whether  Taft  is  really  carrying  out  the  Roosevelt 
jiolicies.  The  Roosevelt  crusade  has  worked  many  people  into  a 
l)ysteria  that  makes  them  blindly  denounce  men  of  the  highest 
character.     As  he  puts  it : 

"  During  his  two  terms  of  office,  by  what  almost  may  be  compared 
to  a  religious  crusade,  he  aroused  the  people  to  the  point  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  the  public  interest  against  the  aggressions 
of  corporate  greed,  and  has  left  public  opinion  in  an  apt  condition 
to  bring  about  the  reforms  needed  to  clinch  his  policies  and  to 
make  them  permanent  in  the  form  of  enacted  law. 


"  But  as  an  inevitable  aftermath  of  such  agitation  we  find  a  co-n 
dition  of  hysteria  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals,  and  on  the  part 
of  others  a  condition  of  hypocrisy  manifesting  itself  in  the  blind 
denunciation  of  all  wealth  and  in  the  impeachment  of  the  motives 
of  men  of  the  highest  character,  and  by  demagogic  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  a  people  greatly  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  puritv 
and  honesty  in  the  administration  of  Government.  The  tendency 
is  to  resent  attachment  to  party  or  party  organization  and  to  an 
assertion  of  individual  opinion  and  purpose  at  the  expense  of  party 
discipline.  Tlie  movement  is  toward  factionalism  andsmallgroups, 
rather  than  toward  large  party  organization,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
party  organization  are  subjected  to  the  severest  attacks  and  to 
the  questioning  of  their  motives  without  any  adequate  evidence  to 
justify  it." 

Comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that  factional  strife  is  raging 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  no  less  than  in  his  own,  the 
President  adds : 

"  It  was  General  Grant  who  said  that  when  he  first  went  into 
battle  he  had  a  great  deal  of  fear,  but  he  overcame  that  feeling  by 
maintaining  in  his  mind  the  constant  thought  how  much  more  afraid 
his  opponent  was.  And  so  we  who  find  ourselves  at  times  given 
over  to  the  thought  that  Republican  control  is  at  an  end,  should 
not  forget  to  consider  not  only  our  own  factional  strife,  but  also 
that  of  our  ancient  enemy.  If  the  Democratic  party  were  a  solid, 
cohesive  opposition,  guided  by  one  principle  and  following  the 
same  economic  views  as  they  hold,  the  situation  would  be  far  more 
discouraging  than  it  is." 

In  conclusion  he  exonerates  the  tariff  of  any  responsibility  for 
the  prevailing  high  prices  of  commodities.  "The  present  tariff," 
he  argues,  "being  largely  a  revision  downward,  except  with  re- 
spect to  silks  and  liquors,  which  are  luxuries,  can  not  be  ciiarged 
with  having  increased  any  prices."  The  real  reason  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  he  says,  is  to  be  found  in  "the  increase  in 
our  measure  of  values,  the  precious  metal  gold,  and  possibly  in 
some  cases  to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade."  While  recog- 
nizing that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  seems  to  have  set  against  the 
present  tariff,  the  President  persists  that  "we  have  a  strong  case 
if  we  can  only  get  it  into  the  minds  of  the  people." 

Speaking  after  the  President  on  the  same  occasion.  Governor 
Hughes  declared  his  belief  that  "the  American  people  are  fair 


Landlord — "  Hi!  you're  jarring  the  whole  place ;  quit  it,  or  out  you  go!  " 

—Bradley  in  tlie  Chicago  News. 

enough  to  recognize  a  great  man  doing  his  duty  with  absolute 
fidelity,"  and  added  :  "In  view  of  that  fact  President  Taft  will  be 
renoiTiinated  and  reelected."  The  CRicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  com- 
menting upon  the  preference  shown  far  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  its  poll 
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of  Western  editors,  expresses  its  individual  opinion  that  President 
Taft  "  in  a  genuine  sense  has  been  done  an  injustice."  It  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"Of  the  honesty  and  courage  of  William  Howard  Taft  The  Tri- 
bune is  as  certain  to-day  as  when  he  took  otfice.     The  President  is 


AMERICAN   PRODUCTION  OF  THE   "CHANTICLEER." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

doing  his  utmost  in  his  own  way  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  his 
predecessor  and  to  build  upon  them.  His  carefully  considered 
address  in  New  York  gives  testimony  to  thi.s  point." 

Its  poll,  adds  the  same  paper,  has  served  to  distinguish  between 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  President  and  their  attitude 
toward  "  the  lords  of  Congress  " — "  they  are  disappointed  in  the  one, 
but  they  hate  the  others." 

While  many  papers  even  of  his  own  party  deplore  the  President's 
defense  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  his  speech  is  received  with 
approval  by  the  press  in  general,  and  by  the  Republican  press  in 
particular.  On  the  whole,  thinks  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
(Rep.),  the  speech  "is  calculated  to  dispel  many  impressions  that 
were  unfriendly  to  the  President  and  to  clear  away  many  obstacles 
that  were  in  the  way  of  an  aggressive  fight  against  the  Democratic 
party  this  fall."  At  the  same  time  it  predicts  failure  for  his  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  his  party  to  the  present  tariff.  The  President 
has  cleared  the  air,  says  the  New  York  Ei'ening  Mail  (Rep.), 
which  thinks  that  "  every  Republican  now  knows  the  worst,  and  the 
best,  of  the  political  situation."  It  is  "  such  a  firm  and  progressive 
declaration  as  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  hoping  for,"  declares 
the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  which  admits,  however,  that  it  "  further 
emphasizes  his  attitude  as  a  party  President."  The  same  paper 
regards  his  defense  of  the  tariff  as  futile,  since  "public  opinion  is 
settled  on  the  question  whether  Aldrich  gave  the  country  the  tariff 
revision  demanded."  Few  Presidents,  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  have  ever  taken  the  public  so  completely  into 
their  confidence  as  Mr.  Taft  has  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
his  policies  and  the  criticism  aimed  against  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  A'orth  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  complains 
that  his  New  York  address  was  "just  a  good  stump  speech."  His 
words  "will  infuse  new  courage  into  the  Republican  ranks,"  pre- 
dicts the  Washington  Herald  (InA.).  While  the  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, according  to  Washington  dispatches,  find  comfort  in  the 
speech,  the  simon-pure  insurgents  regard  his  defense  of  the  tariff 
as  a  needless  reopening  of  an  old  sore. 

The  President's  tariff  statistics,  asserts  tiic  Kansas  City  liines 
(Ind.),  altho  presented  in  good  faith,  are  misleading,  and  tiie  de- 


ductions from  them  fallacious.  The  Chicago  Record-Herald {InA.) 
refers  to  his  "unfortunate  "  dissertation  on  the  tariff,  while  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Ind.)  characterizes  his  defense  of 
the  schedulesas"superficial  whereit  isnot  wholly  fallacious."  The 
New  York  American  (Ind.)  urges  the  President  to  rely  upon  the 
people  rather  than  upon  the  machine,  and  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.)  declares  that  "the  one  saving  fact  for  the  Taft  Adminis- 
tration is  that  the  President  fully  realizes  the  acuteness  of  the 
crisis." 

To  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  Mr.  Taft's  speech  is  "a 
cry  of  alarm,"  while  to  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  it  appears  that 
"the  President  is  doing  his  best  for  Messrs.  Cannon  and  Aldrich, 
but  he  is  strangely  neglectful  of  himself."  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.) : 

"Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  a  good  deal  like  the  reply  of  the  boy 
in  the  woodshed  when  his  mother  called  to  him  to  know  how  many 
sticks  he  had  sawed.  'When  I  get  this  one  sawed  and  two  mcye," 
replied  the  ingenious  youth,  'I'll  have  sawed  three.'  The  tariff  has 
been  revised  after  a  fashion,  but  in  regard  to  the  other  promises  of 
the  platform  the  President  could  only  say  that  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  passed." 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  a  Chicago  interview,  urges  in  President  Taft's 
defense  that  "he  gets  blame  for  a  lot  of  things  he  can't  help." 


REPUBLICAN  SIN  AND  SORROW  IN 
NEW  YORK   STATE 

THAT  honest  men  get  their  dues  when  rogues  fall  out  is  being 
illustrated  at  Albany,  says  one  editor,  in  the  pathetic  scene 
of  the  little  Republican  bosses  on  their  knees  to  Governor  Hughes, 
begging  him  to  save  the  party  from  the  disaster  their  own  wicked- 
ness has  wrought.  "The  Republican  organization,"  according  to 
the  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "  to-d^y  lies 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor  it  has  fought  tooth  and  nail 
for  almost  four  years."  The  cause  of  all  this  wo,  as  the  papers 
have  been  telling  the  story  for  the  past  few  weeks,  was  the  sudden 
charge  by  Senator  Conger  that  Senator  Allds,  the  newly  chosen 
Republican  "leader"  at  Albany,  was  smirched  with  bribery.  An 
investigation  was  begun,  to  whitewash  the  affair,  some  said,  but 


—Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

instead  of  doing  that,  it  has  uneartiied  more  and  more  corruption 
till  the  whole  legislature  is  in  a  ferment  and  defeat  at  the  polls  is 
feared  in  November.  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  President  Taft 
came  to  New  York  to  speak  at  the  Lincoln  dinner,  a  conference  of 
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JOTHAM    P.   ALLDS. 

"  I  guess  it's  all  right,  Conger,  it  feels 
good,"  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  as  lie 
tucked  the  $i,ooo  envelop  into  his  pocket. 


the  party  leaders  was 
held,  and  "the  President 
insisted,"  according  to 
the  version  of  the  New 
York  J'ress  (Rep.),  "on 
a  full  surrender  of  the 
State  machine  to  Gov- 
ernor Hughes."  The 
Press  represents  Senator 
Depew  and  State  Chair- 
man Woodruff  as  depre- 
cating   "anything   like    a 


wholesale  probing  into  legislative  corruption,"  and  some  papers 
look  for  an  early  retirement  of  these  advisers  from  the  party 
councils. 

The  Governor's  attitude  came  out  pretty  clearly  in  the  following 
passage  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner: 

"  We  want  party  harmony.  We  want  to  work  together  as  a  party. 
If  we  are  to  have  party  harmony  that  amounts  to  anything,  it  must 
be  the  harmony  of  health  ;  it  must  be  the  harmony  of  party  sound- 
ne.ss ;  it  must  be  the  party  harmony  that  has  nothing  in  it  which 
fails  to  represent  the  demand  of  the  people,  and  that  the  party  — 
that  the  government  of  the  State — shall  be  pure  and  honest  and 
faithful. 

"This  is  not  a  time  to  retire  in  dismay  from  any  disclosure. 
The  party  can  stand  anything  except  being  untrue  to  itself  and 
allying  itself  with  the  evil  that  may  be  in  it.  It  needs  to  purge 
itself  of  evil ;  it  needs  to  get  rid  of  that  which  can  justly  be  con- 
demned, and  to  show  itself  before  the  people,  what  it  really  is  rep- 
resentative of — I  say  it  without  disparagement  to  the  honorable 
men  who  are  in  other  parties — representing  the  sound  judgment 
and  conscience  of  the  electorate  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  President,  too,  declared  plainly  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  : 

"  I  am  the  last  one  to  advocate  any  halt  in  the  prosecution  and 
condemnation  of  Republicans,  however  prominent  and  powerful, 
whose  conduct  requires  criminal  or  other  prosecution  and  condem- 
nation. It  should  be  well  understood  that  any  halt  or  failure  to 
condemn  corruption  will  be  properly  visited  upon  the  party  itself, 
however  many  good  men  it  contains." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  pictures  the  melancholy 
plight  of  the  bosses  thus  : 

"  That  the  Republican  leaders  at  Albany  are  now  so  frightened 
and  stampeded  as  to  be  willing  to  'eat  out  of  Governor  Hughes' 
hand,'  is  the  burden  of  all  the  Albany  dispatches.     The  man  tiiey 


BENN    CONGER, 

Who  set  off  the  political  fireworks  at  -Al- 
bany by  accusing  AUds  of  taking  a  bribe  of 
$1,000  for  holding  up  legislation  hostile  to  a 
bridge  company. 


have  so  bitterly  opposed, 
whom  they  have  dubbed 
Charles  the  Baptist  and 
made  the  butt  of  coarse 
jokes,  suddenly  towers 
above  them  as  the  one 
hope  of  safety  in  the 
present  debacle.  Now 
they  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing he  wants,  pass  any 
or  all  of  his  bills  without 
question,  if  only  he  will 
help  them  to  win  the  next 
election.  No  longer  is 
there  to  be  deliberate,  cal- 
culated turning  down  of  his  measures  and  recommendations:  the 
familiar  plaint  that  he  is  'too  cold,'  that  he  lias  refused  to  consult 
with  them  and  'arrange  matters,'  has  quite  faded  away.  The 
only  questions  now  are  :  'How  much  will  he  help  us? '  'And  how 
soon.'"  This  penitence  of  the  little  bosses,  if  a  familiar  happen- 
ing, is  none  the  less  distinctly  nauseating.  Wholly  without  the 
ability  to  see  beyond  their  noses,  they  trifled  with  the  Governor 
and  intrigued  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  Now  they,  have  seen  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  their  terror  is  obvious.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  men  like  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Griscom.  Never 
was  there  a  better  one  for  reorganizing  their  party,  for  driving  in- 
to private  life  the  remnants  of  the  'Old  Guard,'  and  bringing  for- 
ward men  of  character  of  the  type  of  Senators  Hinman,  Daven- 
port, and  Rose,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  publicly  the  fatal 
Woodruff  blunder  of  electing  Allds  Senate  leader.  Mr.  Woodruff 
is,  by  the  way,  employing  his  time  in  stating  that  his  resignation 
has  not  been  asked  for.     Not  yet." 

The  Press  remarks  that  "political  blessing  never  came  in  deeper 
disguise,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  bi-partizan  bosses  in 
New  York  would  be  able  to  paralyze  the  strong  and  willing  hands  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes  and  send  him  out  of  office  with  the  despotism  of 
the  system  that  has  fought  him  tooth  and  nail  still  in  control  of  the 
State  Government  through  its  grip  on  the  nominating  machinery. 
Suddenly  there  blazed  forth  the  revelation  of  the  most  sickening 
pliase  of  the  system  which  the  allied  bosses  of  two  parties  have  so 
stubbornly  defended.  Quite  as  suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
changes.  Bosses  flee  in  dismay.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  interposes  his  powerful  influence  to  the  aid  of  the  real  leader 
of  New  York  Republicanism,  stamping  him  officially  as  such,  and 
commanding  allegiance  to  his  standard.  Now  it  appears  to  be 
irrevoca])ly  determined  that  the  panic-stricken  bosses  shall  not 
have  the  means  to  reassemble  their  forces  and  make  a  successful 
stand  against  Mr.  Hughes. 
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"And  so,  by  grasping  an  opportunity  for  brilliant  party  service 
out  of  what  the  timid  ones  regarded  as  an  overwhelming  party  dis- 
aster, the  Republican  President  and  the  Republican  Governor  have 
combined  to  give  a  magnificent  example  of  the  resourcefulness,  the 
courage,  and  the  honesty  which  have  so  long  and  so  gratefully  re- 
vealed themselves  every  time  the  Republican  party  has  been  put 
to  the  crucial  test." 


TAFT   MEASURES  AMONG  THE  SNAGS 

ANXIETY  is  being  felt  by  the  President  and  his  friends,  say 
the  Washington  correspondents,  about  the  prospects  of  the 
"Administration  measures."  The  income-tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  received  a  staggering  blow  from  Governor  Hughes 
in  January  (as  noted  in  our  issue 
for  January  15),  and  its  future  is 
considered  very  dubious.  In 
Congress  Senator  Root  has  cast 
doubt  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Postal  Saviugs-Bank  Bill. 
and  altho  it  may  be  enacted, 
some  think  it  will  never  get  past 
the  Supreme  Court.  Ex-Senator 
Spooner,  another  constitutional 
lawyer  of  higli  repute,  has  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  Federal 
Incorporation  Bill  clasiies  witli 
the  Constitution,  and  his  opinion 
is  indorsed  by  all  the  papers  that 
oppose  the  measure.  .  Serious 
differences  have  also  developed 
over  the  Statehood  Bill,  the 
Alaska  Bill,  the  Antiinjunction 
Bill,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Rate  Law.  The  Presi- 
dent is  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sii/i  to  be  "thoroughly 
aroused,"  and  the  leaders  will  be 
urged  to  expedite  the  progress  of 
his  measures.     We  read  further  : 


that  the  bill  to  be  reported  in  either  body  will  be  drafted  along  tlie 
exact  lines  urged  by  the  President. 

"  Fear  is  openly  exprest  by  leaders  in  Congress,  and  it  is  shared 
by  the  Administration,  that  the  Postal  Savings-Bank  Bill  will  fall 
by  the  wayside.  It  looked  a  month  ago  as  if  this  bill  would  be 
among  the  first  on  the  Taft  legislative  program  to  be  spread  on  the 
statutes.  There  is  no  organized  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
postal  savings-bank,  but  differences  have  developed  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  deposits  that  may  result  in  this  measure  going  over  for 
action  at  some  future  session." 

The  publicity  feature  of  tiie  Corporation  Tax  Law,  which  was 
to  let  the  light  into  the  dark  places  of  trust  iniquity  and  other 
financial  sin,  but  whicli  was  violently  opposed  by  perfectly  righteous 
corporations  which  didn't  want  tiieir  business  secrets  made  public 


"The  President  has  indicated 
that  he  will  not  insist  on  tlie 
passage  of  the  Federal  Incorpoia- 
tion  Act.  He  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  it  is  said,  tiiat  Ije- 
fore  this  bill  can  be  passed  lie 
and  the  party  must  conduct  a 
campaign  of  education  in  regard 

to  it.  As  to  the  remaining  five  Administration  measures,  a  State- 
hood bill  supposed  to  have  had  the  approval  of  tiie  President 
has  been  passed  by  the  House.  It  develops  now,  however,  that 
the  President  approves  the  Senate  bill.  It  differs  widely 
from  the  House  iiill  and  is  objected  to  Ijy  the  Territories  asking 
Statehood. 

'The  Senate  ])ill.  for  instance,  provides  that  prior  to  Stateliood 
the  constitutions  shall  be  suijmitted  to  Congress  and  the  President. 
Serious  differences  have  developed  over  tliis  feature,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  will  prolong  Statehood  until  kingdom  come. 

"  The  Alaskan  Bill,  vvliich  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  measure  of  the 
President,  is  drifting  along,  with  the  Senate  seemingly  indifferent, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  difificulty  of  getting  a  committee  quorum. 
The  real  point  of  trouble  over  this  bill  seems  to  be  the  proposed 
legislative  council.  This,  according  to  provisions  of  the  bill,  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  A  strong  sentiment  has  developed 
in  favor  of  an  elective  council. 

"The  Railroad  Bill  amendments  have  not  been  reported  by  either 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  or 
the  corresponding  committee  of  the  Senate.  Representative  Mann, 
of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  is  antagonistic  to 
the  President's  ideas,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  an  interstate 
commerce  court.     From  the  present  outlook  it  is  not  at  all  certain 


C'Jl.^ri^-lilr.l,  liHl),  l,y  I'aul  Tholiip^jn. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  SURROUNDED  BY  HIS  NEW  YORK  PARTY  CHIEFS. 

From  the  reader's  left  to  right,  standing,  they  are:  James  W.  Wadswortli.  Speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly; 
Otto  T.  liannard;  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  chairman  Republican  .State  Committee  of  New  Vork;  Lloyd  Griscom,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  New  York  County;  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Deijew.  Governor  Hughes  is 
seated  beside  the  President.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Bannard  and  Mr.  Griscom  joined  with  the  President  and  the 
Governor  in  advocating  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  of  corruption  against  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  but  that  the  otlier  members  of  the  conference  opposed  so  drastic  a  course. 


property,  has  been  nullified  by  the  discovery  that  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation available  for  providing  publicity.  The  President  says 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  intended  by  Congress  tliat  tlie  returns, 
original  and  corrected,  but  not  the  documents  and  evidence  taken 
upon  investigation,  should  be  open  to  inspection,  as  are  court 
records ^ 

"  It  now  turns  out,  however,  that  l)y  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 5,  1882,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  expressly  prohibited 
from  using  any  part  of  the  appropriation  of  Si 00, 000  made  in  tlie 
words  of  the  statute  already  quoted  for  the  employment  of  persons 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  other  words,  therefore,  no 
appropriation  exists  with  which  to  make  the  returns  of  corporations 
a  public  record,  available  for  public  inspection  in  any  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  other  internal-revenue  records  are  pub- 
lic records." 

Much  of  the  difficulty  the  President  is  having  is  attributed  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  his  abandonment  of  his 
executive  position  to  invade  the  legislative  field,  which  more  prop- 
erly belongs  to  Congress.     It  remarks  : 

"The  President's  plan  of    personally    directing  legislation  for 
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carrying  out  what  he  deems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power 
not  only  lacks  constitutional  sanction  but  it  is  an  anomaly  as  a 
matter  of  precedent  and  is  really  inconsistent  with  the  lepiesenta- 
tjve  system..  The  House  is  supposed  to  represent  the  people  in 
their  several  districts,  wiiile  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  represent 
tliem  in  their  collective  capacity  in  the  several  States,  and  the 
members  of  both  are  supposed  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  their  constitue,nts  and  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  their 
differences  and  harmonize  tiieir  action  by  debate  and  deliberation 
so  as  to  reach  a  real  majority  conclusion.  In  the  President's  plan 
he  assumes  to  represent  the  people  of  the  country  in  a  mass,  or, 
rather,  the  majority  of  them  which  put  him  in  office,  and  under- 
takes to  impose  his  conclusions  upon  the  legislative  body  in  meas- 
ures prepared  in  his  Cabinet  and  embodying  his  ideas  of  party 
policy. 

"Without  discussing  the  real  merits  of  this  plan,  or  either  justi- 
fying or  condemning  it  as  a  means  of  'getting  things  done,'  or  get- 
ting the  right  things  done,  we  can  not  help  recognizing  difficulties 
in  it.  Our  Senators  and  Representatives  may  not  be  great  states- 
men. They  may  not  even  be  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves  without  going  wrong,  and  they  may  not  know  either 
what  the  people  want  or  what  is  good  for  them,  but  they  have  been 
in  tiie  habit  of  flattering  themselves  that  they  could  do  their  own 
thinking  and  that  tiiey  have  a  riglit  to  act  upon  their  own  convic- 
tions. Tlie  President  is  said  to  be  getting  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  tiiat  his  measures  are  making  and  he  is  having  conferences 
with  Senators  and  House  leaders  with  a  view  to  urging  them  on 
tQ'.kction.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  slow  progress  is  due  to  re- 
luctance to  doing  work  on  this  plan  and  to  having  measuies  im- 
posed by  Executive  authority.  Possibly  things  would  go  on  quite 
as  well  if  members  of  the  majority  were  left  to  work  out  tiieir  own 
salvation." 


A  DEFENSE   OF   MEXICO 

'  I  ^HE  very  title  "  Barbarous  Mexico,"  of  John  Kenneth  Turner's 
-*■  recent  articles  in  The  American  Magazine,  is  an  unwarranted 
libel  upon  a  "much  maligned  and  sadly  misrepresented  country  "  if 
we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Elisha  H.  Talbot's  defense  of  Mexico  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  Moody''s  Magazine  (New  York).  Having 
quoted  Mr.  Turner's  story  of  Mexican  conditions  in  our  issue  of 
December  u,  we  now  give  the  platform  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  under- 
takes to  answer  these  charges  categorically. 

Instead  of  Mexico  being  a  land  "where  peonage  is  the  rule  for 
tlie  great  masses,  and  where  actual  chattel  slavery  obtains  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,"  we  are  told  that  any  former  abuses  in  the 
peonage  system  have  disappeared  or  been  very  materially  reduced, 
that  it  has  never  affected  the  Mexican  laborers  unfavorably  in  the 
matter  of  wages,  that  they  "compare  favorably  with  the  laborers 
whom  we  find  doing  the  ordinary  tasks  of  the  day-laborer  in  our 
own  country,"  and  that  "the  charge  that  slavery  exists  in  Yucatan, 
in  any  of  the  many  phases  applicable  to  the  term,  is  absolutely 
without  foundation  in  fact."  The  charge  of  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  Yaqui  Indians  in  the  State  of  Sonera,  "probably  the  most 
serious  indictment  recently  brought  against  Mexico,"  is  denied, 
while  Mexico's  policy  is  justified  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  order,  and  the  example  of  her  Northern  neighbor  in  deal- 
ing with  the  troublesome  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  is  cited  as 
affording  a  "most  striking"  parallel.  General  Torres,  (Governor 
of  Sonora,  is  quoted  as  follows  in  answer  to  the  charge  tliat  "hun- 
dreds of  Yaqui  families  are  being  monthly  sent  away  into  exile," 
and  that  they  "are  being  exterminated,  and  exterminated  fast :  " 

"The  fact  is,  that,  instead  of  exterminating  them,  as  did  the 
United  States  in  tiie  cases  of  the  Apaches  and  other  murderous 
tril)es,  we  send  them  to  Yucatan.  They  will  be  returned  to  their 
old  homes  as  soon  as  conditions  make  it  advisable — as  soon  as 
their  return  will  not  mean  a  renewal  of  disorder,  lawlessness, 
crime,  and  unrest.  It  depends  entirely  upon  them  and  upon  the 
memliers  of  the  tribe  who  have  not  been  sent  away." 

Stories  of  hanging  women  and  children,  of  wholesale  butcheries, 
of  the  suicide  of  loo  exiles,  of  the  bringing  in  of  ears  and  hands 
of  slain  Yaquis  as  proofs  of  their  deatii,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
families,  and  of  the  gobbling  up  of  Yaqui  property  by  ofificials  are 


all  branded   bj-  General  Torres  as  "wicked  fabrications."     The 
deportation  to  Yucatan  is  tlnis  justified  : 

"No  peaceable  Yaqui  was  ever  deported  to  Yucatan  or  else- 
where ;  only  such  are  deported  as  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  acts  ; 
and  no  Mexican  families  have  ever  been  deported — only  Yaquis, 
and  these  after  many  appeals  have  been  made  to  them  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  after  repeated  warnings  to  cease  pillaging 
and  murdering  or  suffer  the  consequences.  Every  opportunity  is 
given  tliem  to  l)ecome  and  remain  law-abiding,  and  thus  avoid  de- 
portation. .  .  .  They  are  never  bought  or  sold  as  slaves  are  bought 
and  sold,  but  are  simply  required  to  work  out  whatever  indebted- 
ness they  may  incur  or  induce  a  new  employer  to  take  transfer  of 
the  account." 

David  E.  Thompson,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico, 
is  quoted  as  saying  in  this  connection  : 

"  I  venture  the  belief  that  any  Yaqui  ever  sent  to  Yucatan  pre- 
ferred this  sentence  to  death,  which  his  conduct  and  his  crimes 
merited.  The  Mexican  Government  has  dealt  more  kindly  with 
these  bloodthirsty  Indians  than  justice  demanded." 

Not  only  are  Mr.  Turner's  charges  of  slavery  denied  in  toto,  but 
his  accounts  of  overwork,  brutal  treatment,  and  starvation,  with 
an  accompanying  abnormally  high  death-rate  among  the  tobacco- 
workers  in  the  Valle  Nacional  are  set  down  as  "an  amazing  fabri- 
cation." Instead  of  gtitmg  iorti/las  and  sour  beans  once  a  day, 
they  are  given  all  the  food  ^they  can  eat — "not  twice,  but  three 
times  a  day  " — prepared  by  "their  own  women."  According  to  Mr. 
Gustavo  Mayer,  an  Orizaba  cigar  manufacturer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  conditions  in  the  tobacco-growing  country,  Mr.  Turner's  state- 
ment that  "  15,000  new  slaves  are  required  every  year,"  is  a  gross 
exaggeration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  states  "that  the  number  of 
laborers  going  into  the  valley  annually  never  exceeds  300  at  most, 
and  that  these  are  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand."  Mr. 
Mayer  "also  declares  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  of  tlie 
killing  or  brutal  treatment  of  a  laborer  in  the  valley,"  a  statement 
confirmed   by  an  American    lawyer,   Robert  J.    Kerr,  who  says: 

"  During  the  period  of  nine  years  covered  by  my  personal  experi- 
ence there  have  been  in  that  district  two  or  three  instances  of  im- 
proper treatment  of  laborers  by  their  employers,  but  these  were  in- 
vestigated as  soon  as  reported,  and  the  offenders  were  severely 
punished." 

To  Mr.  Turner's  charge  that  Mexico,  despite  its  fair  and  elaborate 
constitution  and  system  of  laws,  is  a  land  misgoverned,  with 
"neither  constitution  nor  laws  in  operation."  where  there  is  neither 
free  speecli  nor  a  free  press,  where  elections  are  a  mere  sham,  and 
popular  government  a  farce  in  a  country  luled  by  a  despot  and  iiis 
favorites,  Mr.  Talbot  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  outside  world  is  given  the  impression  that  'the  members 
of  the  government  group'  have  amassed  great  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  country  ;  but  there  is  not  even  the  smallest  kind  of  a  nail  on 
which  to  hang  such  an  insinuation.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  country 
on  earth  that  can  point  to  a  cleaner  record  in  tiiis  regard  than  can 
Mexico.  Most  certainly  we  of  the  United  Slates  should  be  the  last 
to  give  voice  to  such  a  charge.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I  have  been  a  somewhat  close  observer  of  Mexican  current 
history,  and  in  all  that  period  1  have  never  read  or  heard  of  a  single 
authentic  charge  involving  the  nation's  integrity  or  the  honor  of  a 
national  official  of  prominence." 

Mr.  Talbot  rather  pointedly  suggests  that  if  Mr.  Turner  were  to 
make  a  "  truthful  comparison  "  with  our  own  country  "  the  unwisdom 
of  hunting  for  a  mote  in  our  neighbor's  eye  while  in  our  own  a 
score  or  more  are  festering"  would  be  forcibly  illustrated.  "  For 
every  unproven  instance  of  brutal  whippings  of  renegade  Yaquis 
by  henequen  growers  in  Yucatan,  charged  by  these  purveyors  ol 
imaginary  horrors,  a  hundred  proven  instances  of  the  terrible  beat- 
ing of  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  and  convict  camps  of  Texas 
and  other  States  can  be  produced,"  while  a  similar  comi)arison 
might  be  made  of  "the  entire  category  of  offenses,  from  murder, 
criminal  assault,  highway  robbery,  lynching,  oflicial  graft,  and 
calumny  down  the  long  line  to  plain  drunk  aiul  petty  1  uccny." 
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THEY   WOULD    LET   LIGHT    INTO  OUR    LEGAL   JUNGLE, 

And  lessen  tlie  law's  uncertainties  by  reducing  to  order  and  accessibility  this  country's  unsystematized  mass  of  court  decisions. 


TO  CLEAR  OUR  LEGAL  JUNGLE 

FEW  people  who  go  to  law  probably  realize  the  risk  they  run 
of  suffering  injustice  at  the  hands  of  judges  and  lawyers  to 
whom  the  law  itself  is  a  confused  chaos  of  uncertainties.  "  Bench 
and  bar  alike,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Green  Bag  (Boston,  Febru- 
ary), "have  been  and  are  floundering  in  the  mazes  of  unorganized, 
iMisystematized,  and  often  conflicting  rules  and  decisions."  The 
courage  or  recklessness  of  a  layman  who  enters  our  legal  thicket, 
led  by  a  lawyer  whose  mind  is  in  the  state  just  described,  may 
well  be  imagined.  A  New  York  banker  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"  the  greatest  risk  in  business  is  the  legal  risk,"  and  William  B. 
Hornblower,  ex-president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
declares  that  "the  present  condition  of  the  law  is  little  short  of 
appalling."  A  Berlin  jurist,  who  recently  came  to  America  to 
prosecute  legal  research,  remarks  that  very  soon  he  found  himself 
"lost  between  hundreds  and  thousands  of  unsystematized  decisions 
without  any  possibility  of  systematizing  them  myself."  The  de- 
plorable result  of  this  confusion  is  that  much  needless  litigation 
crowds  and  clogs  the  courts,  delays  justice,  and  often  defeats  it. 
"  It  is  often  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Day.  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  "for  counsel  to  give  legal  advice  competent  to  guide  their 
clients  in  doing  what  the  law  sanctions  and  approves,  and  refrain- 
ing from  disobeying  the  law,  which,  if  litigation  follows,  they  are 
presumed  to  know." 

To  clear  this  legal  jungle  or  jumble  Mr.  Lucien  Hugh  Alexander 
presents  in  the  magazine  named  above  a  scheme  conceived  and 
worked  out  by  Dr.  James  De  Witt  Andrews,  Prof,  (ieorge  W. 
Kirchwey,  and  himself.  It  might  seem  to  the  layman  an  impossi- 
ble task  to  systematize  into  a  well-ordered  whole  the  formidable 
mass  of  laws  and  decisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures 
and  courts.  But,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  observes,  "tiie  number  of 
our  precedents  when  generalized  and  reduced  to  a  system,  is  not 
unmanageably  large,"  and  "they  present  themselves  as  a  finite 
body  of  dogma,  which  may  be  mastered  within  a  reasonable  time." 
Judge  Dillon,  too,  says  that  while  "the  number  of  cases  is  legion," 
yet  "the  principles  they  establish  are  comparatively  few,  capable 
of  being  thoroughly  mastered  and  capable  also  of  direct  and  intelli- 
gent statement."     Tlierefore,  says  the  writer  : 

"We  propose  to  block  out,  with  the  ablest  expert  advice  obtain- 
able, the  entire  field  of  the  law  under  a  logical  system  of  classifica- 


tion, so  that,  when  the  work  is  published,  the  law  on  any  particular 
point  may  readily  be  ascertained." 

The  authors  of  this  scheme  have  gone  so  far  as  to  figure  out  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  they  set  the  figure 
at  $600,000.  They  boldly  ask  some  multimillionaire  to  come  for- 
ward with  this  sum  and  hint  at  his  reward  in  the  following  words 
of  the  late  James  C.  Carter  : 

"  Such  a  work,  well  executed,  would  be  the  nade  niecum  of  every 
lawyer  and  every  judge.  It  would  be  the  one  indispensable  tool, 
of  his  art.  Fortune  and  fame  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  measure  of 
avarice  or  ambition  would  be  the  due  reward  of  the  man,  or  men, 
who  should  succeed  in  conferring  such  a  boon." 

The  codes  of  Justinian  and  Napoleon  will  preserve  their  fame 
as  long  as  laws  and  justice  endure — wliy  should  not  some  Ameri- 
can capitalist  secure  immortality  on  the  same  terms  ?  Prof.  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  crimes  of  a  Bonaparte  and  the  bigotry 
of  a  Justinian  will  be  forgotten  because  at  their  bidding  the  rough 
placesjn  the  way  of  justice  were  made  smooth.  The  patron  under 
whose  auspices  the  way  of  American  justice  shall  be  made  smooth 
will  have  done  no  less  and  will  be  the  greater,  in  that  he  devoted 
his  own  while  they  commanded  the  resources  of  States." 

The  plan  is  commended  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Elihu 
Root,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Governor  Hughes,  Justices  Day,  Moody, 
and  Brewer,  James  Bryce,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  John  Sharp  Williams,  Judges  Gray  and  Gros.scup, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Some  of  the  important  benefits  of  such  a 
code  are  thus  enumerated  : 

"The  proposed  statement  of  the  American  Corpus  Juris  would 
tend  to  bring  about  uniformity  between  the  different  States  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  publication  of  this  work  will  make 
the  administration  of  justice  more  exact  and  enable  the  average 
citizen  to  secure  cheaper  and  more  speedy  justice.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Corpus  Juris,  prepared  in  the  way  outlined, 
and  representing  as  it  would  more  than  a  century  of  not  only  the 
intellect  and  wisdom  of  the  Federal  courts,  but  of  the  learned 
jurists  expounding  the  law  from  the  benches  of  the  appellate  courts 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  could  not  but  place  America  in  the 
lead  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  and  enable  her  to 
exercise  a  more  potent  influence  in  world  councils." 

Judge  J.  H.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  Notiiiii'j;  has  contributed  more  to  the  general  unrest,  and  to  th(' 
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growth  of  strange  doctrines  of  government  and  increase  of  foolish 
and  injurious  legislation  than  the  uncertainty  of  legal  decisions. 
And  this  uncertainty  is  largely  due  to  the  mass  of  reported  cases, 
which  are  increasing  by  the  thousands  yearly,  and  which  the  prac- 
tising lawyer  and  trial  judge  are  compelled  (in  most  cases  hurriedly) 
to  attempt  to  reconcile.     In  most  cases,  the  best  counsel  can  do  in 


advising  is  to  guess  at  the  probabilities.  The  client  suffers  by  this 
uncertainty,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  public  service  than  is  sug- 
gested by  your  memorandum,  for  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  large 
business  man  or  small  trader,  even  the  proverbial  widow  and  orphan 
are  vitally  interested  in  knowing  to  a  practical  certainty  their  re- 
spective rights  and  duties." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Paris  isn't  so  in  Seine  as  it  was. — Deseret  News. 

Senator  Elkins  doesn't  trust  the  New  England  conscience  when  the  subject 
is  tariff. — Baltimore  Sun. 

A  College  professor  who  says  that  a  working-man  can  live  on  20  cents  a  day 
does  not  specify  the  number  of  days  he  can  keep  it  up. — Washington  Star. 

We  have  discovered  one  publication  which  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.      It  is  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  News. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  President's  assertion  that  the  White  House  is  a  lonely  place  sounds  like 
a  bid  for  another  appropriation  for  traveling  expenses. — Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader. 

A  WOMAN  has  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Spokane  police  force. 
Thus  the  woman's  club  becomes  a  tangible  and  undisputable  power. — Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

Rumors  that  the  ex-Sultan  of  Turkey  is  amusing  himself  by  carpenter- work 
may  result  merely  from  the  fact  that  he  is  saying  nothing  and  sawing  wood. — 
Washington  Star. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  will  not  have 
to  emigrate  to  Uganda  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  dictating  to  his  successor. — 
Providence  Journal. 

Possibly  one  salutary  rule  of  the  gridiron  would  be  the  requirement  that 
each  eleven  pay  the  surgical  and  funeral  bill  incurred  by  the  other  eleven. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  Canadian  farmers  have  succeeded  in  securing  Government  elevators.  If 
the  Government  only  would  operate  the  farms  and  turn  over  to  them  the  profits 
the  Canadians  might  move  over  here  and  enjoy  hfe. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Unromantic  age,  when  a  girl's  name  written  on  an  egg  not  only  fails  to  pro- 
duce an  eligible  correspondent  but  turns  up  three  years  later  as  an  exhibit  in 
a  cold-storage  investigation! — New  York  World. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  foreman  of  a  grand  jury  in  New  York.  Other 
members  of  the  family,  we  believe,  have  considered  the  grand-jury  question 
from  the  other  end  of  the  proposition. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

A  Chicago  man  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  blow  up  the  United  States 
Senate  with  an  explosive,  and  the  police  got  busy  at  once  in  an  effort  to  run 
him  down.  True  patriotism  receives  but  little  encouragement  in  this  country. 
— Emporia  Gazette. 

Saturday  was  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Southern  men  since  the  establishment  of  this  Government,  and,  barring  his 
politics  and  his  political  associates  and  his  political  errors,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
finest  men  the  country  has  ever  had. — Charleston  News  and  Courier.  Barring 
a  few  limitations  on  the  whole-souledness  of  the  foregoing  tribute,  it  appears  to 
testify  as  strikingly  to  South  Carolina's  reasonableness  as  it  does  to  Lincoln's 
greatness. — New  York  Tribune. 


Colonel  Roosevelt  is  too  wise  a  man  to  return  until  Halley's  comet  has  got 
through  with  the  limelight. — Washington  Post. 

Can  you  understand  why  the  automobile-maker  should  hire  a  page  in  a  news- 
paper to  say  that  his  output  for  three  years  ahead  is  all  sold.' — Chicago  .Vetw.v. 

The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  living  appears  to  depend  wholly  upon  one's 
political  convictions. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  usual  thousands  of  liberal  Americans  will  contribute  to  the  relief  of  Paris 
next  summer,  anyway. — Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 

"Chickens  may  be  kept  nine  months,"  says  Dr.  Wiley.  Much  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood. — Toledo  Blade. 

If  it  is  true  that  among  the  Druids  the  egg  was  a  symbol  of  eternity,  it  pre- 
supposes a  system  of  cold  storage  superior  even  to  our  own. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Western  man  has  offered  to  marry  Carrie  Nation.  The  Nobel  peace  prize 
for  1910  is  thus  early  disposed  of,  provided  she  takes  him. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

A  Federal  court  has  fined  the  union  hatters  for  a  boycott.  The  Beef  Trust 
has  done  the  same   thing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. — Philadelphia 

North  A  mericcin . 

Publishers  are  seeking  tariff  interpretation  which  shall  put  a  flat  rate  on 
all  books  whose  chief  value  is  paper.  This  is  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  class. 
— Boston  Herald. 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  going  to  institute  a  course  in  writing  poetry, 
that  being  another  of  the  things  evidently  that  Missourians  have  to  be  shown. — 
Detroit  Pree  Press. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  he  has  saved  the  Government  812,000.000  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  which  is  now  represented,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  obsolete  war-ships. 
— Washington  Herald. 

The  Shuberts  announce  that  they  will  not  produce  "The  Man  Higher  Up" 
this  season.  None  of  the  graft  investigators  seem  able  to  produce  him,  either  — 
Denver  Republican. 

Vice-President  Sherman  says  the  insurgents  in  Congress  are  simply  men  wh<> 
want  to  please  their  constituents.  All  of  which  shows  that  a  man  may  be  a 
vice-president  and  still  have  lucid  intervals. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

A  Pennsylvania  minister  has  gone  on  record  that  he  will  net  marry  a  couple. 
unless  the  man  can  show  an  income  of  $2,000  a  year.  Evidently  he  doesn't 
expect  to  perform  any  titled  marriages. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Uncle  Joe  "  declined  to  decide  a  point  of  order  in  the  House  the  other  day, 
but  put  it  squarely  up  to  the  House  itself.  It  took  the  House  two  hours  to  find 
the  answer.  All  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  pertinent  to  the  issue,  of  course. — 
Washington  Herald. 


IN   THE  LAND  OF  THE  SPHINX — THE  POWER  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

^Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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ARAN'S  ANGER  AT  THE  KNOX  SCHEME 

rHERE  is  something  almost  portentous  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Japanese  press  criticize  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  for 
le  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railways.  Last  week  we 
oted  the  wrath  of  Russia  at  our  Secretary  of  State  ;  now  we  tind 
ie  same  feeling  in  Japan.  As  if  with  one  voice  all  the  Japanese 
apers,  whether  metropolitan    or  local,   radical  or  conservative, 


"  NEUTRALIZATION. " 

The  interested  parties  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  what  "neutralization" 
would  mean  in  the  American  sense 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

lise  a  chorus  of  protest  against  the  American  proposal.  The 
'nited  States  is  charged  with  ingratitude,  hypocrisy,  and  selfish- 
ess.  Secretary  Knox,  we  are  told,  has  been  ill-mannered  and 
lort-sighted.  He  has  been  trying  to  bully  the  island  kingdom 
id  to  promote  his  country's  interests  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
ce  and  honesty.  The  Japanese  papers  are  unanimous  and 
leir  voice  is  a  voice  of  firm  resolution  and  cool  deliberation  such 
5  is  raised  by  a  nation  only  at  a  great  crisis  in  which  its  honor 
nd  safety  are  involved.  Nor  are  these  the  mere  utterances  of 
ombastic  jingoism,  for  the  numerous  interviews  published  in  the 
:ading  papers  clearly  show  that  scholars,  educators,  and  business 
len  all  join  the  chorus.  It  seems  as  if  the  little  islanders  were 
etermined  to  erect  one  solid  barrier  against  our  advance  in  Man- 
iiuria,  and  declare  with  a  commanding  tone  :  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
0,  and  no  farther."  No  otlier  diplomatic  question  since  the  rise 
f  Young  Japan  has  called  up  such  a  demonstration  of  united  reso- 
ition  from  the  insular  nation,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  crisis  in  the 
Korean  situation  immediately  before  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  and 
le  news  of  Russian  activities  in  the  Far  East  prior  to  the  great 
inflict  with  Ru.ssia. 

It  would  be  alike  burdensome  and  superfluous  to  set  forth  in  de- 
lil  the  comment  of  all  the  leading  journals,  for  their  views,  tho 
xprest  in  different  terms,  are  practically  unanimous.  In  describing 
ecretary  Knox's  proposal  they  do  not  shrink  from  employing  such 
pithets  as  "absurd,"  "ridiculous,"  "unstatesmanlike,"  "self- 
eeking,"  and  the  like.  Among  the  milder  terms  we  find  "incon- 
iderate,"  "indiscreet,"  "unfair,"  "doctrinaire,"  "impracticable," 
nd  "fantastic."  For  the  week  or  so  following  the  pul)lication  of 
le  American  project  the  editorial  columns  of  the  leading  Japa- 
ese  newspapers  were  mainly  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  this 
uestion.  The  Hochi  and  the  Yorodzu  liken  the  American  pro- 
osal  to  the  interference  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  which 
irtually  mobbed  Japan  off  the  stage  at  the  close  of  her  victorious 

ar  with  China,  and  declare  that,  come  what  may,  Japan  can  not 
fford  to  repeat  that  bitter  experience,  which  left  ar.  ineffaceable 
Ornish  upon  her  national  escutcheon.  It  happened  that  on  tlie 
ay  when  Mr.  Knox's  plan  was  made  known  in  Tokyo  the  Mikado's 


capital  was  extending  whole-hearted  welcome  to  a  party  of  some 
8oo  American  tourists.  They  were  mere  sightseers,  but  the  lead- 
ing towns  in  Japan  treated  these  Americans,  it  seems,  as  if  they 
were  their  own  guests,  arrived  on  a  visit  at  the  invitation  of  Japan. 
Indeed,  the  cordiality  of  the  Japanese  was,  we  are  told,  shown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  leader  of  the  party.  Dr.  Clark,  was  granted 
an  audience  by  the  Mikado,  a  unique  event  under  the  circumstances. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Yorodzu  : 

"  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  while  we  have  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  entertaining  our  American  visitors,  we  should  receive  from 
Washington  the  most  unpleasant  news.  Are  we  to  look  upon 
America  as  the  same  good  friend  of  ours  that  she  has  been,  or  must 
we  forever  drop  her  from  the  list  of  our  friends  ?  For  our  part  we 
prefer  to  continue  the  manifestation  of  our  sincere  friendship  and 
good-will  toward  her  whenever  occasion  presents." 

The  Japanese  papers  almost  invariably  remind  our  Government 
that  the  Japanese  railways  in  Manchuria  were  acquired  at  an  enor- 
mous .sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  Thus  the  Tokyo  Asahi 
inquires  if  it  ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Knox  that  Japan's  Manchurian 
railways  cost  her  2,000,000,000  yen  and  100,000  lives.  "Wemay,"  it 
says,  "presume  that  the  Powers  are  accommodating  enough  to  dis- 
burse this  enormous  sum  just  for  700  miles  of  railways,"  but  "how 
will  Mr.  Knox,"  it  asks,  "estimate  the  value  of  the  lives  lost  for 
their  acquisition.''"  The  manner  in  which  our  Administration 
approached  the  Mikado's  Government  with  the  neutralization 
proposition  is  criticized  by  the  Mainichi-shtiiibun  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"The  etiquette  of  diplomacy  demands  that  America  should  first 
have  consulted  Russia  and  Japan  about  the  proposal,  for  it  directly 
affects  these  two  nations.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Knox  submitted 
it  merely  to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  not  until  these 
Powers  intimated  that  they  had  no  objection  to  it  so  far  as  its  prin- 
ciple was  concerned,  did  the  American  Secretary  lay  it  before 
Russia  and  Japan.  It  seems  as  tho  Mr.  Knox  hoped  to  bully  us 
by  showing  how  formidable  a  backing  he  had  obtained." 

The  Japanese  journals  fail  to  see  why,  of  all  tlie  Chinese  rail- 


BROTHER  JONATHAN'S   LITTLE  JOKE. 

Pious  Brother  Jonathan— "  Dearly  beloved  brethren!  What 
does  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  wliole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
Come,  let  us  '  neutralize '  this  fine  piece  of  pork  !  " 

— Ktadderadatsck  (Berlin). 

ways  under  foreign  control,  those  in  Manchuria  alone  should  be 
neutralized.  If  the  Japanese  and  Russian  lines  in  Manchuria 
must  be  handed  over  to  China  for  the  sake  of  tlie  "  open  door  "  and 
"equal  opportunity,"  why,  asks  the  Xippon,  sliould  the  German 
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line  in  Shangtung,  the  French  line  in  Yunnan,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  railways  in  China  managed  or  financed  by  foreign  Powers 
be  allowed  to  maintain  their  existing  status  ?  The  Yorodzu 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  Taft  Administration  a  "trouble-maker," 
and  says : 

"  In  virtue  of  the  entente  cordiale  entered  into  by  Washington 
and  Tokyo  in  November,  1908,  the  American  Government  is  bound 
to  respect  the  status  quo  in  China.  From  which  it  follows  that  it 
must  refrain  from  taking  any  measure  calculated  to  disturb  Japan's 
existing  position  in  Manchuria.  It  is  also  understood  that,  should 
America  find  our  policy  inimical  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
diplomatic  notes  exchanged,  she  will  communicate  first  of  all  with 
us.  But  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Knox  presented  the  neutraliza- 
tion scheme  to  us  inevitably  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  paid  but 
scant  respect  to  the  spirit  of  that  understanding.  Besides,  his 
proposal  is,  to  us,  of  much  more  serious  nature  than  it  appears  on 
the  surface,  for,  with  our  railways  taken  from  our  hand,  our  leased 
territory,  and  especially  the  port  of  Dairen,  upon  which  we  have 
made  an  enormous  outlay,  would  become  useless  to  us.  .  .  .  We 


The  Russian  Bear — "I  wish  to  announce  definitely  to  the 
world  at  large  that  I  really  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  declar- 
ing war  on  Japan."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

have  been  wont  to  regard  America  as  a  stanch  guardian  of  peace, 
but  her  recent  activities  in  Central  America  are  enough  to  dispel 
all  such  illusions.  We  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  is  nothing  but 
selfish  ambition  and  unreasonable  jealousy  which  actuated  her  to 
propose,  in  the  name  of  international  peace,  the  neutralization  of 
Manchurian  railways.  Perhaps,  however,  this  particular  proposal 
has  emanated  not  so  much  from  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
as  from  the  designs  of  the  present  Administration  at  Wasliington. 
The  Taft  Cabinet  has,  so  we  are  informed,  proved  not  quite  up  to 
the  expectation  of  the  public,  and  the  voice  of  disappointment  has 
been  heard  throughout  the  country.  To  escape  from  this  embar- 
rassing situation,  the  Taft  Administration  has,  we  may  surmise, 
thought  it  expedient  to  divert  the  attention  of  a  clamorous 
public  to  foreign  affairs.  The  Americans  have  an  innate  liking 
for 'big  things,' and  we  doubt  not  that  this  Manchurian  propo- 
sition, however  impracticable,  has  been  applauded  by  an  un- 
thinking public." 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  organs  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
while  on  the  main  agreeing  with  their  contemporaries,  discuss  the 
question  with  greater  restraint  and  caution.  The  Koku?nin^  for 
instance,  deems  it  unnecessary  to  question  the  sincerity  and  good 
intention  of  our  Government  in  submitting  the  neutralization  pro- 
posal to  the  Powers,  and  counsels  the  nation  to  pay  it  due  respect 
and  consider  its  merits  and  demerits  without  bias. —  Translations 
?nade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


STANDING  FORCES  OF  THE   FAR   EAST 

RUSSIA  still  maintains  a  force  of  more  than  200,000  in  Man- 
churia and  tiiere  are  wild  rumors  and  predictions  oi  war  in 
the  Far  East.  The  magazine  is  piled  high,  and  it  needs  but  one 
spark  for  an  explosion.  Russia  is  sore  at  her  defeat  by  Japan,  and 
Japan  is  still  sore  and  disappointed  over  being  buncoed  out  of  her 
expected  indemnity  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  The  Prussian 
General  von  der  Boeck  admits  all  this,  but  declares  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue  (Berlin)  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  rupture. 
After  investigating  more  practical  problems,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  the  forces  the  various  Powers  have  on  the  spot.  Of 
Russia's  Asiatic  forces  he  writes: 

"Russia  continues  to  maintain  in  the  Far  East  a  large  part  of 
the  forces  sent  there  during  the  war.  Posted  there,  on  a  peace 
footing,  is  an  army  of  200.000  men,  who  in  the  event  of  war  would 
easily  be  reenforced  by  100,000  more.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude either  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  the  reserve  forces,  or 
the  territorial  militia.  Vladivostok  has  been  strengthened  by  new 
fortifications  so  as  to  become  a  stronghold  of  the  first  rank.  The 
naval  forces  which  Russia  maintains  in  the  Far  East  have,  how- 
ever, received  but  scanty  attention  in  the  way  of  increase,  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  late  war. 
Altho  Russia,  in  case  of  war,  would  thus  be  compelled  to  confine 
herself  to  the  defensive,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Russia's  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East  has  been  much  improved  since  the  war." 

Japan's  financial  condition  has  prevented  much  improvement  in 
her  armament,  and  while  she  need  not  fear  Russia  on  the  sea,  she 
is  .scarcely  her  match  on  the  land.     General  von  der  Boeck  says : 

"Japan  since  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  has  also  struggled,  in 
spite  of  financial  obstacles,  to  augment  her  military  forces  and  to 
improve  their  organization  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
gathered  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Her  army,  which  before  the 
war  consisted  of  13  divisions  only,  now  numbers  19.  On  a  peace 
footing  Japan  maintains  250,000  men,  who  in  time  of  war  could  be 
reenforced  by  750,000  of  all  arms. 

"As  to  her  fleet,  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  expansion,  both  by  the 
incorporation  into  her  squadron  of  war-ships  captured  from  the 
Russians,  and  subsequently  repaired  and  modernized,  and  by  ships 
of  new  construction.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Japan  has  on  tiie 
stocks  several  great  cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  so  that  at 
the  present  moment  she  holds  the  fifth  place  among  the  naval 
Powers  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  probable  that  by  1911  she  will 
have  attained  to  the  fourth  place.  Since  Japan,  for  the  present  at 
least,  has  no  cause  to  fear  the  naval  forces  of  Russia,  to  judge  from 
her  eager  efforts  toward  naval  expansion  it  is  quite  credible  that 
she  anticipates  a  possible  war  with  some  other  Power,  probably 
America." 

China  is  also  beginning  to  make  vigorous  warlike  preparations, 
this  Prussian  expert  tells  us,  and  it  has  surprized  the  world  that  a 
nation  which  formerly  held  "  the  trade  of  war  "  in  supreme  contempt 
should  suddenly  turn  to  it  with  enthusiastic  ardor.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"  Up  to  recent  times  China  on  account  of  her  military  feebleness 
was  almost  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
Far  East.  At  present  things  have  changed.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  upon  a  vast  project  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  national  army  on  a  European  basis.  In  accordance  with 
this  project  the  Chinese  Army  is  to  comprize,  on  a  peace  footing, 
some  36  divisions  of  20,000  men  each." 

General  von  der  Boeck  thinks  that  Europe  has  good  reason  to 
fear  tlie  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  Japanese.  Even  now  they 
are  not  contented  with  their  situation  in  Asia.  Europe  should  not 
be  deluded  by  their  smiling  submissiveness,  he  declares.  At 
present  while  preparing  herself  Japan  remains  inert.  "When  fa- 
vorable opportunity  presents  itself  she  will  not  hesitate  to  declare 
war  on  the  Powers  who  have  balked  her  in  the  past.  The  nation 
most  immediately  menaced  is  Russia." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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POLITICAL  SERFDOM  IN  RURAL  ENGLAND 

ONE  lesson  learned  from  the  recent  general  election  is  "the 
slavery  "  of  tlie  country  people  to  their  landlords,  who  dic- 
tate how  they  shall  vote,  declares  Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock, 
writing  in  the  Liberal  Daily  Chronicle  (London).  Mr.  Adcock 
Is  a  journalist  and  novelist  well  known  in  London.  He  lives  in  a 
rural  district  of  Hertfordshire  and  writes  from  personal  observa- 
tion. He  admits  that  the  workingmen  of  London  and  otiier  large 
cities  are  "healthfully  independent  fellows."  They  do  not  vote 
"out  of  fear  of  their  landlords  or  employers."  But  it  is  different 
with  "the  farm  hands  and  workers  on  the  soil."  These  men  are 
far  "too  dependent,  too  terribly  under  the  influence  of  their  lords 
and  masters.  Their  souls  are  not  their  own."  Even  the  schools 
are  dominated  by  the  influence  of  tlie  noble  lords,  and  we  read  : 

"There  are  some  churcli  schools  in  a  village  not  far  away  from 
me.  Ever  since  electioneering  started  in  this  division  of  Hert- 
fordshire the  little  children  in  that  school  have  been  instructed  in 
the  'virtues  '  of  tariff  reform,  and  just  before  polling  day  the  blue 
rosettes  of  the  Tory  candidate  were  served  out  to  those  helpless 
youngsters.  The  parents  of  one  boy  complained  to  me  of  this,  as 
they,  in  common  with  others  of  the  parents,  are  stanch  Liberals; 
l)ut  they  sensibly  decided  not  to  complain  nor  remove  the  ribbon, 
since  that  might  bring  the  ciiild  into  disfavor  with  his  teacher." 

Soon  after  the  electioneering  began  in  Hertfordsliire,  "a  local 
great  lady  withdrew  her  custom  from  a  tradesman,"  on  learning 
tiiat  he  was  a  Liberal.  Two  similar  instances  came  directly  under 
tlie  writer's  notice.  A  local  duke,  in  Mr.  Adcock's  opinion,  as- 
sumes almost  divine  honors  to  himself,  and  we  read  of  "a  charm- 
ing village  "  owned  by  this  "noble  duke  "  : 

"Above  the  doors  of  the  cottages  in  this  village  appears  the 
duke's  monogram  ;  his  monogram  is  also  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
church,  as  if  he  were  the  local  deity,  and  it  were  dedicated  to  his 
worship.  The  villagers  are  the  duke's  tenants,  and  since  none  of 
the  poorer  dwellers  hereabouts  believe  in  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot 
it  is  easy  to  guess  for  which  candidate  they  voted  and  why." 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor,  forced,  as  this  Liberal 
writer  thinks,  to  vote  against  their  own  interests,  is  thus  dwelt  upon 
under  the  subtitle  "  Slums  and  Terrorism"  : 

"Another  village  hereabouts  has  slums  in  it  almost  as  deplorable 


as  any  you  can  find  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  The  villagers 
are  very  poor,  kindly,  uninformed,  and  unambitious.  Their  aver- 
age earnings  are  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  there  are  several  weeks 
when  they  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  How 
they  and  their  families  (large  families,  some  of  them)  contrive  to 
keep  alive  in  those  black  weeks  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

"  Nearly  within  sight  of  this  village  lives  a  peer  who  has  done 
notliing  whatever  to  earn  his  title;  he  owns  much  property,  in- 
cluding a  park  of  many  acres,  beautiful  gardens  and  preserves,  and 
a  pleasant  mansion.  How  this  gentleman  can  go,  or  allow  his  wife 
or  his  agents  to  go,  to  those  hard-beset  cottagers  and  urge  them 
not  to  vote  in  their  own  interests,  but  in  his — not  to  vote  against 
putting  a  tax  on  their  insufficient  food,  but  against  a  small  tax  be- 
ing put  on  the  increased  value  his  superfluity  of  land  has  acquired, 
not  from  his  labors,  but  from  the  labor  of  the  community— this, 
too,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Humanly  speaking,  one  would  think 
that  if  he  went  to  look  at  those  small  cottages,  and  reflected  on  the 
narrow,  starved,  slavish  lives  of  their  occupants,  and  reflected  also 
on  the  comfort  and  ease  and  luxury  of  his  own  lot,  he  would  feel 
an  unconquerable  sense  of  shame  against  even  asking  men  so  in- 
calculably poorer  than  himself  to  cast  a  single  vote  in  his  private 
interests,  knowing  how  he  already  has  everything,  and  they 
nothing 

"  Several  [cottagers  and  laboring-men]  had  been  requested 
by  their  landlords  to  display  Tory  bills  and  to  vote  for  that  candi- 
date, and  they  were  not  going  to  risk  being  turned  out  of  tlieir 
cottages.  When  I  spoke  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  'Don't  you 
make  any  mistake,'  they  said  ;  'they've  got  ways  of  finding  out. 
They  and  their  fathers  have  for  so  long  been  under  the  heels  of 
the  little  great  men  of  the  locality  that  they  are  obsessed  with  a 
superstition  of  their  omniscience.  To  some  I  said,  'You  are  not  a 
landowner  or  an  aristocrat.  The  landowners  and  aristocrats  have 
possest  themselves  of  more  than  their  due  shares  of  land  and 
money  by  looking  after  their  own  interests,  of  course,  not  by  looking 
after  yours.  They  are  fighting  to  keep  it  all,  and  add  more  to  it ; 
and  do  you  suppose  they  hope  to  do  that  by  still  looking  after  their 
own  interests  or  by  beginning  to  look  after  yours  ?'  'That's  all 
very  well,'  said  they,  'but  if  you  put  this  extra  tax  on  their  land 
they'll  raise  our  rents  or  take  it  off  our  wages,  and  so  it's  us  that'll 
have  to  suffer.' " 

Mr.    Adcock,  writing  of  course    from    a    partizan    standpoint, 
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Mr.  John  Redmond — "  Now  then,  bhoys,  you'll  have  to  dance 
to  my  tnne  this  time! "  — Weekly  Chronicle  I  .Newcastle). 


the  irony  of  circumstances 
Mr.  John  Keumon 


"Well,  if  I  can't  rule  in  Dublin,  I  can  here!' 
—Punch  (London). 
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predicts  dire  results  if  protection  is  ever  the  law  of  the  land  in 
England.     Hence  his  words  : 

"For  my  part,  the  more  I  see  of  the  pinched,  subservient  lives 
tliat  are  led  by  the  very  poor  in  country  and  in  town,  the  less  I 
l)lame  the  French  for  the  excesses  they  committed  in  the  tirst  heat 
of  the  Revolution.  The  more  I  see  of  sucli  lives  and  realize  how, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the  rural  poor  are  slowly  progressing,  de- 
spite the  unmanly  tactics  to  which  their  lords  and  masters  stoop, 


vantage  of  their  special  experience;  in  short,  the  (ioveniment  at 
Washington  has  employed  all  conceivable  ways  and  means  within 
its  power  to  keep  the  black  diamonds  of  North  America  for  the 
future  unstained  by  human  blood."—  Translation  made  for  The 
LiTKRARv  Digest. 
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John  Bull — "  Are  tliese  my  islands  or  yours  ?  " 

— Daily  News  (London). 

the  more  certain  I  am  that  i£  ever  these  sliort-sighted  tariff  reform- 
ers mislead  the  people  into  putting  their  necks  back  under  the 
cruel,  antiquated  yoke  of  Protection — then  the  desperate  millions 
will  not  stop  short  at  bread-riots,  as  they  did  before." 


GOVERNMENT  CARE  FOR  THE  MINERS— In  no  country  in 
the  world  do  so  many  people  die  by  accident  or  neglect  as  in  tlie 
United  States,  declares  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze-Grossborstel  in  the 
Grensboten  (Berlin).  He  speaks  of  error  in  rearing  children,  fire, 
railway  wrecks,  and  accidents  in  coal-mines  as  among  the  causes 
of  this  alleged  abnormal  mortality.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths 
from  misadventure,  he  declares,  is  met  with  in  the  case  of  coal- 
miners.  We  gave  the  figures  in  our  issue  for  February  12.  While 
giving  the  Federal  Government  ample  credit  for  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  who  labor  in  coal-mines,  this 
writer  thinks  that  the  separate  States  are  behind  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France  in  their  mining-laws  and  administrative  over- 
sight. "It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years,"  says  this  writer,  "that 
the  North  Americans,  alarmed  at  their  own  mining-disasters,  have 
discovered  with  surprize  that  European  countries,  in  all  these 
things,  have  instituted  special  legislative  enactments  to  exercise  a 
protective  influence."  He  proceeds  to  give  full  credit  to  our  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  matter  and  says  : 

"The  Federal  Government  of  North  America  deserves  unstinted 
praise  for  its  tight  against  the  prevalence  of  mining-accidents.  By 
the  publications  officially  circulated  during  the  last  few  years  it 
has  kept  the  significance  of  the  problem  ever  before  the  public  eye. 
Neither  care  nor  cost  has  been  spared  in  arriving  at  scientific  and 
experimental  results  by  which  such  accidents  may  be  prevented  or 
their  consequences  mitigated.  In  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg  the  minia- 
ture model  of  a^minehas  been  built  for  the  purposes  of  experiment 
and  of  instruction  in  safe  mining-construction  and  of  rendering 
succor  in  the  hour  of  disaster.  It  has  taken  every  possible  means 
to  induce  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  individual  States,  as  well  as 
the  private  mine-owners,  to  follow  the  example  t  hus  set  them.  The 
most  eminent  specialists  have  been  summoned  from  Europe  in 
order  that  they  may  give  to  tlie  solution  of  these  pioblems  the  ad- 
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DARK  SIDE  OF  GERMAN  COLONIZATION 

COLONIAL  adventures  in  tropic  countries  have  always  had 
their  stories  of  difficulties,  sometimes  of  injustice.  Often 
valuable  lives  and  treasure  have  been  wasted.  Even  in  cases  like 
our  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  where  the  object  is  not  merce- 
nary, disasters  and  unexpected  expenses  often  attend  such  enter- 
prises. Germany's  experience  in  Africa,  if  we  may  believe  the 
political  critics  of  Berlin,  has  proved  no  exception.  The  German 
possessions  in  Southwest  Africa  have  been  called  "the  grave  of 
the  German  soldier  and  the  liell  of  the  native  negro."  The  Social- 
ist party  in  the  Reichstag  have  frequently  brought  up  the  question 
of  German  colonization  and  denounced  it  as  carried  on  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  capitalists,  and  August  Bebel  reports  and 
echoes  these  utterances  in  his  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  with  emphatic 
eloquence.  In  a  recent  article  in  this  journal  we  read  of  "the 
famine  in  tlie  land  of  diamonds."  The  condition  of  the  natives  in 
the  German  possessions  "is  most  wretched,"  we  read.  They  have 
lieen  "  robbed  of  their  land  and  of  their  cattle."  "  The  compulsory 
labor  imposed  upon  them  yields  them  but  a  bare  subsistence." 
"  Not  only  the  men  and  women  "  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  with 
its  estimated  population  of  200,000,  "  but  the  children  have  to  labor 
for  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  If  they  can  not  find  and  accept 
work  they  must  starve." 

The  writer  in  Vorwaerts  states  that  such  has  been  the  report  of 
the  local  missionaries  for  some  years  past  and  "tlie  destitution  of 
tlie  natives  is  becoming  annually  more  pronounced."  "  During  the 
past  year  many  of  them  have  perished  of  actual  starvation." 

He  quotes  from  the  repoit  of  the  missionaries  at  Tsameb,  a  sta- 
tion in  the  north  of  Hereroland.  Bitter  complaints  are  made  con- 
cerning the  child-labor  of  that  district.  When  the  missionaries 
tried  to  open  a  morning-  and  cNening-scliool  for  cliildren,  they  could 
find  almost  no  pupils.     To  quote  : 

"Out  of  forty  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  only  seven  could 
be  found.  The  young  people,  as  usual,  were  employed  as  small 
drudges  by  the  many  white  laborers,  and  many  were  the  vile  things 
tliey  saw,  and  in  most  cases  were  forced  to  undergo." 

The  general  condition  of  tlie  natives,  who  once  were  prosperous 
cattle-raisers  on  the  high  grazing-grounds  of  this  district,  is  now 
pictured  as  deplorable,  and  "while  the  greedy  capitalists  in  South- 
west Africa  are  gathering  in  diamonds  that  amount  to  fortunes,  the 
natives,  deprived  of  all  that  gave  them  a  living,  are  literally  dying 
off  by  famine." 

The  white  men  make  a  special  practise  of  pouncing  down  upon 
the  milch  cattle  of  farmers  who  have  nii>.naged  to  keep  such  beasts 
for  the  family  support.  Lucky  for  the  black  man  who  can  find 
"roots  or  beetles  "  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive. 

"Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  Southwest  Africa,  such  are 
the  blessings  which  Germany  brings  to  tlie  black  aborigines  !  The 
German  Government  is  not  satisfied  with  enslaving  the  conquered 
tribes.  The  black  man  is  despoiled  of  all  his  possessions,  without 
a  guaranty  that  he  will  be  allowed  enough  to  support  bare  exist- 
ence. Hundreds  upon  hundreds  have  thus  been  driven  to  death  by 
starvation." 

It  is  natural  enougli  that  this  Socialist  organ  should  close  its 
criticism  with  a  fling  at  Mr.  Dernburg,  whose  journey  to  Africa 
did  so  little  to  relieve  the  situation  either  for  German  troops  or 
black  natives,  but  was  alleged  to  have  been  taken  merely  in  the 
interests  of  Berlin  bankers  and  traders.  So  he  closes  with  the 
exclamation  :  "Such,  forsooth,  are  the  blessings  bestowed  by  the 
colonial  policv  of  Germany  !  " — Translation  made   for  Tin:   I.n- 
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THE  NATURE  OF  SENSATION 

SHALL  we  ever  know  exactly  how  our  feelings  are  related  to 
the  atomic  movements  that  accompany  them  in  the  brain  ? 
Prof.  E.  de  Cyon,  late  of  tiie  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, who  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris, 
January  8),  thinks  that  a  sensation  as  communicated  to  the  brain 
is  a  more  or  less  perfect  image  of  the  outer  object  that  occasioned 
it.  The  absolute  solution  of  tiie  question  is  doubtless  beyond  us. 
Says  Professor  De  Cyon,  in  substance  : 

"The  most  illustrious  philosophers  have  always  considered  tiie 
problem  insoluble.  Descartes  declared  that  the  mechanical  con- 
ception of  the  world  halted  before  the  impossibility  of  explaining 
the  essence  of  elementary  sensation.  Neither  the  movements  of 
the  atoms  of  our  bodies  nor  the  qualities  of  our  mind  can  separately 
render  sensation  comprehensible  to  us. 

"The  creator  of  modern  critical  philosophy,  Locke,  asserts  that 
our  mind  is  powerless  to  discover  an  intelligible  relation  between 
material  objects  and  the  sensations  that  they  produce  in  us.  Kant's 
efforts  resulted  in  only  an  apparent  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Kant 
considers  the  concept  as  being  given  in  advance  of  the  sensorial 
experience. 

"  Physiology  has  not  been  any  more  fortunate  in  its  efforts  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  our  sensations  and  perceptions  and  the  fault  is 
largely  that  of  Helmholtz.  This  is  how  he  conceives  the  mechan- 
ism of  our  sensations  : 

"'Our  sensations  are  the  effects  produced  on  our  organs  by  ex- 
terior causes;  tiie  manner  in  which  these  effects  are  manifested 
depends  essentially  on  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  on  which  the 
action  is  exerted.  So  far  as  the  quality  of  our  sensations  depends 
on  tl;e  peculiarities  of  the  exterior  action  that  provokes  them, 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  action  and  not  as  its 
image.  A  sign  necessitates  no  sort  of  resemblance  with  the  object 
designated.' 

"Despite  the  high  authority  of  Helmholtz  as  a  physiologist,  his 
conception,  which  is  purely  metaphysical,  has  not  been  accepted 
unreservedly.  We  may  recall  one  fact  recognized  by  all  physiolo- 
gists which  directly  refutes  tliis  concept  of  symbols  :  Our  under- 
standing is  absolutely  powerless  to  influence  or  correct  the  illusions 
of  our  senses. 

"We  see  tiie  moon  as  a  flat  disk,  altho  well  knowing  it  to  be 
spherical.  In  spite  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  we  al- 
ways see  the  sun  rise  and  set.  Our  understanding  is  equally  in- 
capable of  correcting  the  innumerable  optical  illusions  that  may  be 
provoked  at  will  in  the  course  of  laboratory  experiments  in 
physiology. 

"The  impossibility  of  the  mind's  modification  of  our  erroneous 
sensations  must  be  attributed  to  the  structure  and  the  functional 
faculties  of  the  brain  centers,  and  not  to  defects  of  the  understand- 
ing. In  fact,  as  we  tiiink  correctly,  it  is  the  limited  faculties  of 
our  ganglionic  cells  that  can  not  adapt  themselves  to  our  thoughts. 
All  these  facts  impose  upon  us  two  general  conclusions  :  i.  Sensa- 
tions are  not  signs  or  symbols  that  the  understanding  imposes  upon 
us,  but  rrith;r  veritable  images  of  the  exterior  world,  images  that 
may  remain  ineffaceable  during  the  whole  life.  2.  The  alleged 
limits  of  our  understanding  are  in  reality  only  the  limits  of  the 
brain-centers,  organs  of  our  psychic  life.  This  latter  conclusion 
justifies  again  the  necessity  of  eliminating  the  mind  from  the  brain 
functions  and  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  dualistic  conception  of 
mind  and  body." 

Tiie  author's  tiieory  of  sensation  as  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  outside  world  means,  for  instance,  as  he  goes  on  explicitly  to 
tell  us,  that  the  image  cast  upon  the  retina  by  the  lense  of  the  eye 
is  transmitted  in  some  way  to  the  brain  as  an  image.  If  we  could 
actually  perceive  the  meciianism  of  nerve  and  brain,  we  should 
first,  he  says,  see  the  excitation  of  the  retina  by  the  image,  then  its 
transmission  to  the  corresponding  ganglions  of  the  brain,  situated 
in  the  visual  sphere,  and  then  its  comparison  with  images  derived 
from  other  senses,  in  order  to  correct  or  perfect  it.  If  the  object 
IS  in  motion,  its  image  moves  in  the  brain  across  the  "  image  of  our 
visual  field."     Professor  De  Cyon  thus  concludes  : 


"A  fortunate  consequence  of  the  conception  of  sensations  as  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  exterior  objects  is  to  render  vain  the  ex- 
ternal speculations  on  the  reality  of  the  world,  which  for  centuries 
have  interfered  with  tlie  development  of  psychology.  Likewise 
there  is  an  end  also  of  tiie  bizarre  hypothesis  that  light,  sounds, 
odors,  and  the  other  excitants  of  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense  do 
not  really  exist,  and  are  only  the  products  of  our  sensations.  As 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Galileo  this  idea  answered  more  to  the 
needs  of  human  vanity  than  to  the  exigencies  of  strict  logic.  The 
argument  that  the  light  rays  act  otherwise  on  the  skin  than  on  the 
retina,  or  that  mechanical  and  electric  excitement  of  the  retina  also 
make  us  experience  a  vague  luminous  sensation  was  already  out- 
worn, even  before  the  discoveries  of  Maxwell  and  Hertz.  The  sun 
will  continue  to  illumine  the  eartli,  even  when  all  trace  of  living 
beings  shall  have  disappeared,  as  it  illumines  at  present  its  otlier 
uniniiabited  satellites.  When  he  placed  the  creation  of  light  before 
that  of  plants,  animals,  and  man,  Moses  was  right.  Without  the 
light  of  the  sun,  no  life  was  or  is  possible  on  the  earth.  The 
retina  receives  and  sees  the  light ;  it  does  not  produce  it.  The 
same  also  is  true  for  the  other  organs  of  sense." — Translation 
made  for  The  Liter.a.rv  Digest. 


"TYRANNY"  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

""  I  "HAT  the  metric  system  is  being  forced  on  the  public  in  a 
-^  high-handed  and  tyrannical  manner  is  the  editorial  opinion 
of  A:nericLtn  Medicine  (New  York,  January).  What  it  calls  the 
tyranny  of  the  metric  advocates  is  only  one  instance,  so  it  thinks, 
of  persecution  by  entrenched  authority.  The  writer  recalls  that  it 
has  been  pointed  out  a  tiiousand  times  that  the  popular  measures 
were  evolved  for  practical  use  by  the  common  people  themselves, 
who  must  have  units  easily  divisible  by  two  or  three,  while  the 
scientists  liave  evolved  another  system  far  more  convenient  to  them 
and  then  have  tried  to  force  it  on  people  who  can  not  use  it. 
Further  : 

"  Few  uneducated  peasants  are  able  to  divide  a  measure  into  ten 
parts  and  where  the  metric  system  has  been  imposed  on  tiiem,  they 
have  immediately  devised  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  units  like  our 
commercial  divisions  of  the  dollar  and  dime.  In  certain  parts  of 
Europe,  tlie  peasants  still  use  their  ages-old  measures  where  the 
metric  system  is  the  only  legal  one.  They  can  not  do  otherwise 
and  the  attempt  to  force  them  to  the  impossible  shows  gross  igno- 
rance of  psychology  on  the  part  of  the  metric  advocates.  Thou- 
sands of  years  hence  our  western  roads  will  still  be  a  mile  apart 
even  if  the  sign-posts  mark  the  distances  in  decimals  of  a  kilometer. 
It  would  be  just  as  sensible  for  the  common  people  to  lise-in  their 
wrath  and  pass  laws  making  it  illegal  to  use  in  laboratory  work  any 
other  than  their  practical  measure:. — indeed  more  sensible,  for  the 
scientist  can  do  it,  tho  inconveniently,  whereas  the  peasant  can  not 
use  metric  measures  at  all.  These  are  the  reasons  why  physicians 
in  contact  with  the  less  intelligent  are  compelled  to  use  the  meas- 
ures most  easily  coinpreliended,  even  if  the  prescription  is  written 
in  decimals.  We  doubt,  tiierefore,  whether  the  metric  system  will 
ever  come  into  general  use  in  medical  practise  or  any  other  matter 
connected  with  the  lowly. 

"  Frencii  metric  tyranny  is  now  beginning  to  be  actually  tiarmful. 
The  laws  have  been  made  so  strict  that  manufacturers  are  forbid- 
den to  use  foreign  measures  or  the  old  native  ones.  In  Lyons  sev- 
eral men  have  been  fined  f  )r  making  goods  on  non-metric  measures, 
tho  intended  for  expert  to  countries  where  the  metric  goods  will 
not  sell.  Tyranny  of  science  could  not  be  carried  farther,  unless 
all  manufacturers  are  jailed  for  trying  to  increase  French  pros- 
perity. We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  a  marked  reaction  as 
soon  as  tiie  injury  is  fully  realized,  and  the  metric  advocates  may 
prepare  for  the  coming  storm.  It  might  as  well  be  acknowledged 
at  once  that  tlio  the  metric  system  is  indispensable  for  laboratory 
work  or  international  science,  if  such  an  expression  is  allowable, 
it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  common  iierd  who  have  evolved 
more  convenient  ways  of  measuring  and  will  not  use  the  scientific 
because  unable.  A  century  of  effort  has  failed  to  make  people  do 
the  impossible  and  there  is  no  hope  of  future  success.  The  medi- 
cal profession  must  realize  that  in  their  scientific  work  they  must 
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use  the  metric  system,  but  in  their  contact  with  the  sick  tliey  must 
»ise  measures  understood,  and  never  use  a  fraction  more  complex 
than  a  half.  We  regret  the  persistent  attempts  to  force  Congress 
to  do  what  has  failed  in  Europe." 


IS  GYROSCOPIC  TRACTION  PRACTICAL? 

A  CAR  will  certainly  run  on  a  single  rail  when  balanced  by  a 
spinning  gyroscope— tliis  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
Brennan  in  England  and  by  Scherl  in  Germany,  working  independ- 
ently.    But  what  of  it  .''     Is  the  gyroscope  car  an  interesting  toy 
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THE  GRAND  STAIRWAY  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY 

An  example  of  the  "  bad  lighting  of  national  buildings." 


weight  arises.  The  trucks  would  be  lightened  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  wheels,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  weight  saved  m 
this  way  would  be  about  equal  to  the  eight  or  nine  per  cent, 
represented  by  the  weight  of  the  gyroscope  mechanism.  The 
mechanism,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  an  extra  cost  and 
certainly  not  a  very  light  one. 

The  motion  of  the  car  "  would  undoubtedly  be  easier  "  : 

"  The  lateral  swaying  and  shocks  incident  to  the  present  two-rail 
system  would  give  place  to  a  very  gentle  and  probably  impercept- 
ible rocking  motion,  due  to  the  controlling  action  of  tlie  gyroscopes, 
(^n  curves  the  riding  of  the  new  type  would  be  greatly  superior  ; 
the  sudden  jolting  of  the  cars  against  the   outer   rail, 
and  the  uncomfortable  swaying  of  the  passengers  in  the 
same  direction  when  the  cars  are  running  at  high  speed 
would  be  entirely  wanting,  except  possibly  on  entering 
and  leaving"  the  curves." 

Next  conies  the  question  of  the  track.  Here  the 
claims  of  the  new  system  for  more  simplicity  are  met 
by  the  oijjectiou  that  the  increased  velocity  and  the 
concentration  of  weigiit  on  one  rail  would  necessitate  a 
rail  heavier  than  any  heretofore  known,  and  would  de- 
mand a  roadbed  of  solid  masonry.     We  read  : 

"Allho  the  claim  which  is  so  frequently  made  that 
there  would  be  a  simplification  of  the  track  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  its  cost  is  justified  by  the  facts,  these  advantage>^ 
would  not  be  so  great  as  miglit  at  first  be  imagined. 
One  line  of  rails  would  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  i; 
is  true ;  but  the  remaining  rail  would  in  any  case  havf 
to  be  made  far  heavier  and  stiffer;  and  if,  as  is  claimed, 
the  speed  is  to  be  doubled,  probably  some  altogether 
new  system  of  track  would  have  to  be  devised.  li- 
the first  place  the  concentrated  weight  on  each  set  of 
wheels  would  be  exactly  doubled  ;  and,  since  the  dyna- 
mic shocks  upon  the  track,  culverts,  bridges,  etc.,  art- 
directly  related  to  the  momentum,  and  the  momentum 
increases  directly  as  the  weight  and  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  it  follows  that  tlie  dynamic  stresses  upon  the 
rail,  due  to  lack  of  perfect  alinement,  low  joints,  sliglit 
deviations  from  the  true  line  of  the  curves,  would  for 
double  tlie  velocity  be  just  eight  times  as  great  with  a 
6o-ton  gyroscopic  car  as  tiiey  would  be  with  one  of  the 
ordinary  type.  This  could  be  met  by  devising  a  rail 
with  a  head  several  inches  in  width,  and  with  a  depth  at 
least  twice  that  of  the  present  rail.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
present  system  of  cro.ss-ties  and  stone  ballast  would  pre- 
sent sufficient  solidity,  and  some  form  of  permanent 
masonry  roadbed  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  at  least 
for  carrying  express  trains  of  the  proposed  speeds  of  loc 
miles  an  liour  and  over." 

As  for  cost  of  maintenance,  this,  the  writer  thinks, 
would  undoubtedly  be  reduced,  since  the  labor  of  keep- 
ing two  rails  to  gage  and  maintaining  super-elevation  on 
curves  would  be  eliminated.  On  the  score  of  safety, 
also  provided  a  suitable  form  of  track  were  built,  the 
argument  is  in  favor  of  the  gyroscopic  car,  especially  on 
curves.     The  writer  concludes  : 


merely,  or  is  it  to  effect  a  revolution  in  our  traction  systems  .''  An 
editorial  writer  in  Tlic  Scientific  yiuiaiiaii  (New  \'ork.  Januar}- 
22)  is  convinced  tiial  it  can  have  only  a  limited  use  under  iiresent 
conditions.  Taking  up  the  rolling-stock  first,  he  notes  tiiat  "  mainly 
because  of  its  perfect  adaptability  to  take  the  curves,  wliatever  the 
degree  of  sharpness,  with  a  minimum  risk  of  derailment,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  system  claim  that  trains  of  this  type  will  be  run  at 
speeds  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  greater  than  those  that  are  possible 
on  two-rail  track." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  "if  the  new  system  is  to  com- 
pete with  the  old,  the  trains  must  provide  at  least  the  same  capacity 
and  comfort  as  the  present  I'ullman  trains,"  and  the  question  of 


"It  seems  to  us  that  if  there  is  a  future  for  the  new 
system,  it  will  be  found  in  the  construction  of  pioneer 
railways  through  undeveloped  country,  and  particularly  through 
mountainous  and  hilly  country  where  the  line  must  of  necessity  be 
very  circuitous.  The  self-adjusting  qualities  of  the  car  enable  it  to 
iiin  around  curves  which  would  be  altogether  impossible  for  a  two- 
track  railroad.  The  monorail  track  could  be  located  around  a  hill  or 
bluff,  through  which  a  two-track  railroad  would  have  to  pass  with 
heavy  and  expensive  excavation.  Moreover,  for  this  class  of  rail- 
road a  much  lighter  car  would  be  practicable  and  extremely  high 
speeds  would  not  be  demanded.  This  decrease  in  weight  and  speed 
woidd  mean  a  great  reduction  in  first  cost  and  subsequent  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  system.  If  the  new  type  should  demonstrate 
in  service  of  this  kind  its  commercial  practicability,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  would  be  gradually  applied  to  the  more  important 
lines  of  travel,  and  eventually  to  the  main  trunk  roads." 
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BAD  LIGHTING  OF  NATIONAL  BUILDINGS 

WE  recently  quoted  the  somewhat  caustic  criticisms  of  The 
Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York)  on  the  lighting  of 
the  White  House  in  Washington.  That  magazine  has  now  turned 
its  attention  to  the  other  public  buildings  of  the  national  capital 
and  finds  much  room  for  improvement.  "Seriously  defective," 
"dirty,"  "about  as  bad  as  could  be  devised,"  are  some  of  the  epi- 
thets that  it  applies  to  lighting-fixtures  and  methods  in  Washing- 
ton.    We  read  in  the  February  number  : 

"Generally  speaking,  the  artificial  illumination  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  is  seriously  defective.  The  interior  architecture 
and  decoration  is  exceptionally  fine,  being  rich  in  ma- 
terial and  elaborate  in  design.  We  will  take  time  here  to 
comment  upon  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  its  light- 
ing features.  The  first  illustration  shows  a  view  of  the 
grand  stairway,  which  is  of  exquisitely  sculptured  mar- 
ble, witli  a  fine  bronze  figure  surmounting  the  newel-post. 
While  this  statue  might  very  properly  have  been  a  piece 
of  pure  art,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  lighting-fixture 
and  thus  made  ostensibly  utilitarian.  The  figure  is  hold- 
ing aloft  a  torch,  which  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  intel- 
lectual light  of  which  the  building  is  such  an  exceptional 
repository.  This  symbolism,  however,  has  been  sadly 
battered  by  the  use  of  a  cluster  of  modern  electric  lamps 
in  the  place  where  the  flame  of  the  torch  should  be.  This 
is  a  kind  of  crudity  in  art  which  finds  a  parallel  only 
among  savages  and  barbarians.  It  is  of  the  same  order 
as  a  parody  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  playing  rag- 
time on  a  pipe-organ.  There  is  no  necessity,  to  begin 
with,  for  using  this  statue  as  a  lighting-fixture.  The  finish 
is  of  white  marble,  and  the  problem  of  general  illumina- 
tion, therefore,  an  exceptionally  easy  one.  The  figure 
is  far  too  fine  a  piece  of  work  to  be  condemned  to  the 
commonplace  duty  of  holding  up  an  electric  lamp.  The 
.symbolism  of  the  torch  should  have  been  retained  with  the 
strictest  possible  conformity  to  tradition,  by  either  an 
actual  flame  of  gas,  or  the  closest  possible  simulation,  by 
means  of  an  electric  lamp  in  a  flame-shaped  yellow  opal- 
escent glolie.  This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example 
of  such  misuse  of  the  torch  emblem.  The  present  fad  for 
classic  architecture  has  given  rise  to  such  anachronisms 
in  abundance. 

"The  Capitol  building  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  most  dignified  and  satisfactory  pieces  of  classic 
architecture  in  the  world,  and  tliis  applies  generally  to 
the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior.  In  the  famous  mar- 
ble room  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
general  decorative  features  in  the  lighting-fixtures.  The 
cliandeliers  are  elaborately  ornate  and  massive,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  obscure  the  magnificent  vista  which 
would  otherwise  be  presented  by  the  Corinthian  colutnns 
is  plainly  shown  ;  they  are  overdone  and  obtrusive.  Con- 
sidered in  themselves  they  at  once  suggest  the  query, 
'Why  all  this  profusion  of  sculptured  metal  to  support 
the  half-dozen  poor  little  electric  lamps,  which  stand 
bolt  upright  in  pristine  nakedness  without  so  much  as  a 
leaf  to  cover  their  bases  ?  '  The  metal-work  is  out  of 
proportion  to  its  actual  and  ostensible  purpose — i.e.^  of 
supporting  light-sources  and  their  accessories.  Instead 
of  this  wilderness  of  metal  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  obscuring  the 
perspective  and  obliterating  the  fine  sculptured  capitals  of  the 
columns,  how  much  more  effective  would  have  been  a  system  of 
side-brackets  of  simple  but  harmonious  design.  Dirt  has  been 
defined  as  'matter  out  of  place.'  There  are  a  good  many  dirty 
lighting-installations." 

The  critic  next  turns  his  attention  to  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee-rooiTis.  The  real  lal)or  of  Congress,  he  says,  is  done  by  the 
committees,  and  the  rooms  therefore  constitute  the  workshops  of 
our  law-workers.  It  would  be  no  great  perversion  of  terms,  he 
thinks,  to  class  their  illumination  under  the  head  of  industrial 
lighting.     He  says  : 

"They  are  particularly  important  installations,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  work  done,  but  also  that  so  much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  artificial  light.     [In]  a  typical  committee-room 


in  the  Capitol  building  ...  a  sufficiency  of  light  i.>  generated, 
.  .  .  [but]  the  position  of  the  lamps  and  the  entire  lack  of  diffusion 
is  about  as  bad  a  combination  in  its  effect  upon  the  eyes  as  could 
well  be  devised.  From  every  part  of  the  room  almost  the  entire 
number  of  these  lamps  can  shine  directly  into  the  eyes.  Such  in- 
dustrial lighting  as  this  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  just  as 
would  any  other  dangerously  unsanitary  condition.  .\  sufficient 
amount  of  exposure  to  this  lighting  would  ruin  the  strongest  of  eyes. 
"The  wonder  never  ceases  that  atrocities  in  illumination  will  be 
accepted  without  a  murmur,  where  the  best  results  of  modern 
science  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  parsimonious  actions  of 
the  (Government  do  not  extend  to  matters  which  directly  affect  the 
comfort  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  committees  of  Con- 
gress could  have  practically  any  kind  of  lighting  which  they  would 
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ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  COMMITTEE-ROOMS  IN  THE  CAPITOL. 

Here  i?  "  one  of  those  numerous  cases  in  which  utility  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  in 
a  mistaken  effort  to  secure  art." 


ask  for.  An  illuminating-engineer  should  be  included  among  the 
(^Government  officials,  and  he  should  have  absolute  authority  and 
be  responsible  to  no  one  but  Congress  itself.  The  office  should  be 
included  in  the  Civil-Service  list,  so  that  his  selection  would  de- 
pend upon  his  fitness  for  the  position 

"  In  contrast  with  the  almost  glaring  simplicity  of  this  room  and 
its  lighting-appliances,  the  committee-room  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  conspicuous  for  its  magnificence.  It  is  hard  to  say,  how- 
ever, in  which  case  the  lighting  is  the  worst.  Here  we  have  a  most 
lavish  display  of  art  metal  in  tiie  form  of  chandeliers,  but  in  point 
of  illumination  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  bare  incandescent 
lamp  in  an  upright  position.  It  is  one  of  those  numerous  cases  in 
which  utility  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  in  a  mistaken 
effort  to  secure  art.  It  is  small  comfort  to  look  up  at  a  piece  of 
chiseled  bronze  with  eyes  smarting  from  glare  and  a  head  aching 
from  eye-strain.     .More  coinfort  and  ^'^'^•^    'rt  is  the  better  way." 
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WRECK    I\    ILOKIDA    ON    FEBRUARY    j. 

A  flagman  was  killed,  and  four  other  persons  were  seriously  injureil. 


AN    KNGI.ISH    WRECK. 


Sniiisli-up  of  tile  Brighton  express  to  London  on  January  29.     Seven 

were  lei  lied. 


WORK  OF  THE   "CHANCE-TAKER." 


MAIN  CAUSE   OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

"  \  A/HY  so  many  accidents  on  our  railroads  ?  "  Tiie  answer  to 
»  *  this  question  is  given  by  Master  Meclianic  F.  P.  Roescli, 
of  the  El  Paso  &  Soutliwestern  Raihoad,  in  one  word — "chance- 
takers."  And  he  says  empliatically  tliat  the  cliance-taker  must  go  ; 
having  eliminated  him,  we  shall  also  have  done  away  with  our 
accidents.  The  fundamental  cause  of  railway  wrecks,  Mr.  Roesch 
told  the  railway  surgeons  at  their  recent  annual  meeting,  is  the 
human  element.  He  gives  an  "  honor  list  "  of  roads  which  did  not 
kill  a  single  passenger  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  omits  to 
mention  the  Lackawanna,  which  has  not  killed  one  in  ten  years. 
We  read  as  follows  in  /uiiliody  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New 
York,  February) : 

"Mr.  Roesch  said  that  in  former  years  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
liear  the  statement  that  in  proportion  to  the  numlierof  men  engaged 
there  were  more  fatalities  on  American  railways  than  in  any  one 
battle  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  present  time  railroads  afford  greater 
.safety  to  the  passengers  carried  by  them  than  by  any  other  means 
■of  transportation. 

"In  support  of  this,  Mr.  Roesch  pointed  out  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Burlington,  the  Santa fe,  and  the  Ciiicago  &  North- 
■vvestern  ran  their  passenger  trains  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  without  a  single  fatality  to  passengers.  In  1908  the  New 
York  City  street-cars  killed  444  persons  and  injured  36,060.  With 
regard  to  steam  railroads  very  few  accidents  can  be  set  down  to 
■defective  equipment.  Railroads  are  still  striving  to  improve  con- 
ditions further  by  constantly  adopting,  at  enormous  outlay  and  ex- 
pense, any  new  equipment  or  appliances  which  have  stood  the 
lest  and  are  proved  to  be  efficient  safety-devices. 

"When  one  comes  down  to  the  only  phase  of  railroad  operation 
that  so  far  has  been  beyond  absolute  control,  the  element  of  human 
fallibility  stands  out  as  the  primary  cause  of  accidents  in  99  cases 
■out  of  every  100.  The  whole  matter,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Roesclrs 
opinion,  resolves  itself  into  a  campaign  of  education.  Every  one 
connected  with  railroad  work  must  be  tauglit  that  he  is  a  valuable 
cog  in  the  railway  machine,  and  that  any  failure  on  his  part  may 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  hundreds. 

"Mr.  Roesch  is  emphatic  in  what  he  says  of  how  to  deal  with 
the  man  who  is  habitually  careless.  .  .  .  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Roesch  says:  'The  chance-taker,  regardless  of  position,  must  be 
weeded  out,  and  if  he  can  not  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  his 
responsibility  in  any  other  manner,  then  statutory  laws  should  be 
enacted  and  enforced,  treating  the  proven  chance-taker  through 
whose  carelessness,  indifference,  or  neglect  others  have  been  sub- 
ject to  injury,  as  a  convicted  criminal,  as  much  so  as  one  who 
commits  a  felonious  assault. 

"'When  men  can  be  taught  to  realize   that  indifferetice  to  the 


safety  of  others  may  in  the  course  of  events  some  time  place  his 
own  life  or  that  of  a  member  of  his  family  in  danger,  a  longer  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  increased  safety  than  all  the  mechani- 
cal appliances  that  can  possibly  be  adopted.'  " 


"GREEN   GOLD" 

AN  interesting  miner's  myth,  once  widely  exploited  for  swin- 
dling purposes,  is  narrated  by  the  editor  of  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Jourjial  (New  \''ork,  February),  who  asserts  that  it 
is  practically  being  revived  to-day.  The  essence  of  the  myth  is 
that  the  ordinary  processes  do  not  extract  all  the  gold  from  ore 
and  that  others  may  be  devised  to  save  the  remnant.  This,  the 
writer  tells  us,  is  simply  a  falsehood;  but  it  is  still  believed  by 
many.  At  a  recent  mining  convention  an  address  was  made  in 
which  the  speaker  asseited  tiiat  he  had  irrefutable  proof  that  gold 
had  been  extracted  in  paying  quantities  from  comparatively  worth- 
less ore  pulp,  and  announced  his  intention  of  forming  a  company 
to  operate  the  process.     We  read  : 

"The  idea  that  there  is  gold  hidden  to  the  fire-assay  test  tliat 
will  yield  to  a  'process'  is  a  myth  that  will  not  down.  Perennially 
does  it  bob  up  serenely.  We  call  it  the 'Green  Gold  Myth,'  because 
long  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  California  mining,  if  our  recollection 
be  correct,  a  faker  introduced  it  with  an  ingenious  explanation,  to 
wil  :  The  only  gold  that  the  fire-assay  determines  is  the  perfect 
metal  such  as  we  know  in  our  watch-chains,  coins,  etc..  if  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  tiiem.  Now  there  is  also  in  some  ores  an 
imperfect,  iuMiiatuie  gold — a  young  gold  that  has  not  existed 
through  sufficient  geological  eons  to  ripen,  in  other  words,  'green 
gold  ' — which  in  its  tenderness  escapes  collection  by  the  assayer's 
rude  methods.  lUit  by  treatment  with  the  right  kind  of  chemicals 
from  the  nurturing  hands  of  the  'professor  '  this  delicate  gold  could 
be  ripened  as  quickly  as  Presto,  change  !  and  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  its  Silurian  or  Archean  congener. 

"The  myth  undoubtedly  goes  further  back.  Perhaps  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pages  of  Agricola  would  disclose  that  he  knew  of  it. 
The  alchemists  in  a  way  were  believers  in  it.  Possibly  it  existed 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts. 

"We  congratulate  the  gentlemen  who  are  mentioned  by  our 
Toronto  correspondent  upon  their  success  in  obtaining  irrefutable 
proof  that  gold  has  been  extracted  in  paying  quantity  from  com- 
paratively worthless  ore,  which  is  undoubtedly  important  if  true. 
We  beg  them,  however,  to  reflect  upon  what  disastrous  effect 
this  may  have  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  the  world  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity  we  hope  that  they  will  bury  the  secret  beyond  all 
chance  of  recovery." 
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A    KtCENT    WRECK    NEAR    riTTSBl'RC^ 


WKliCK    IN    JERSEY    CITY    ON    NONE.MBER    6. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  many  injured. 
E^•IDENCES  OF   HUMAN   FALLIBILITY. 


CONTROL  OF  CROWDS  AN  ENGINEERING 

PROBLEM 

THE  similarity  between  the  flow  of  a  liquid  and  the  movement 
of  a  dense  crowd  of  people  must  have  struck  many  an  ob- 
server. The  principal  difference  is  that  motion  is  transmitted 
through  a  fluid  chiefly  by  pressure  and  cohesion,  whereas  in  a 
ctx)wd  each  human  particle  has  a  motor  of  its  own.  When  a  ripple 
runs  through  a  crowded  ferry-boat  as  it  approaches  the  slip  it  is 
due  not  to  gravity  or  surface  friction  but  to  the  desire  of  each  con- 
stituent of  the  crowd  to  get 
home  to  liis  dinner.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  deal  with  and 
control  a  crowd  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  mass  of  liquid 
particles,  and  such  a  problem  of 
control  is  thus  approximated  to 
one  of  hydraulic  engineering. 
According  to  Cass/er's  Maga- 
zine (New  York.  February), 
questions  of  traffic-congestion 
should  be  turned  over  to  engi- 
neers instead  of  letting  incom- 
petent persons'potter  with  them. 
-Says  this  publication,  in  its 
"  Current  Topics  "  department: 

"The  rapid  introduction  of 
the  self-propelled  vehicle,  both 
in  the  form  of  the  motor-'bus 
and  in  the  shape  of  public  and 
private  automobiles,  has  en- 
abled time  to  be  saved  and  great 
numbers  of  people  to  be  car- 
ried rapidly  to  their  de.stina- 
tions,  and  to  such  extent  these 
improvements  have  fulfilled 
their  part  in  the  improvement  of  facilities.  At  the  same  time 
such  developments  have  been  permitted  to  run  their  course  without 
the  exercise  of  any  controlling  judgment  to  utilize  these  powerful 
influences  for  the  prevention,  or  at  least  the  amelioration,  of  con- 
gestion. In  some  instances,  particularly  in  New  York,  it  seems 
as  if  the  intention  was  to  further  congestion  in  certain  localities, 
when  it  was  entirely  possible. to  direct  improvements  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  aid  in  dispersing  the  multitudes. 

"  There  is  probably  no  greater  example  of  undesirable  congestion 
than  the  Manhattan  entrance  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  during  certain 
hours  of  the  dav.  and  many  able  men  have  endeavored  to  devise 


<  Ol.LISION    IN    WHICH    SPENCER    TRASK    WAS    KIII.EH 

The  car  wliere  he  was  sleeping  is  on  the  reader's  left. 


some  means  for  remedying  the  evil,  but  without  success.  This  is 
doubtless  because  the  methods  of  tiansportation  are  such  as  to 
deliver  large  numbers  of  people  at  the  bridge  entrance,  obliging 
tliem  to  start  anew  from  the  line. 

"The  subway,  which  runs  the  entire  iengtli  of  New  York,  was  at 
first  constructed  to  serve  Manhattan  only,  and  when  it  was  extended 
to  Brooklyn  it  might  have  been  operated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  bridge,  all  passengers  to  Brooklyn  being  obliged  to  board  the 
trains  at  the  New  York  terminus,  a  method  which  would  certainly 
have  created  a  congestion  center  even  more  difficult  than  that 
already  existing  at  the  bridge  entrance.     Instead  of  following  this 

defective  precedent,  however, 
the  trains  were  run  under  the 
East  River  continuously  from 
-Manhattan  to  points  along  the 
Brooklyn  extension  of  the  sub- 
way, so  that  any  passenger  in 
either  direction  was  enabled  to 
board  the  train  at  any  conveni- 
ent station  and  proceed  directly 
to  his  destination.  The  result 
has  been  the  distribution  of  the 
travel  along  the  entire  route, 
and  altho  there  w^as  a  noticeable 
increase  in  passenger  traffic 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Brook- 
lyn extension,  there  was  no  local 
congestion  created  at  any  one 
point. 

"This  experience  is  an  ample 
indication  of  the  manner  in 
whicii  a  judicious  management 
of  facilities  may  be  employed 
to  prevent  crowding.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  a 
definite  terminal  of  any  trans- 
portation system  has  no  proper 
place  in  a  modern  metropolis. 
On  tiie  contrary,  such  structures 
are  evils  of  great  magnitude — 
evils  whose  nature  can  clearly  be  foreseen  and  for  the  perpetuatior* 
of  which  there  can  be  no  more  reasonal)Ie  excuse  tiian  could  now  be 
offered  by  any  one  who  would  deliberately  propose  to  create  another 
'bridge  crush  '  such  as  already  exists  daily  at  the  entrance  lo  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  New  York  is  but  a  typical  example  of  the  manner  in 
whicii  congestion  centers  may  be  created  or  prevented.  No  engi- 
neer would  dream  of  directing  the  flow  of  water  or  steam  as  the 
flow  of  human  molecules  is  now  delil)erately  guided,  and  when  tiie 
engineer  is  given  full  control  of  the  handling  of  multitudes,  per- 
haps the  methods  employed  will  become  similar  to  those  already 
successfully  used  with  inanimate  fluids." 
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RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON   MR.  FAIRBANKS 

'  I  ^HE  journals  of  both  religious  bodies  concerned  in  the  Fair- 
^  banks  affair  indulge  in  plentiful  and  strong  comment  upon 
the  ex-Vice-President's  misadventure  in  Rome.  Mr.  Fairbanks' 
side  has  been  thoroughlj-  presented,  but  so  far  no  authoritative 
statement  is  forthcoming  from  the  Vatican  to  explain  the  reasons 
of  the  refusal  to  receive  the  distinguished  American  traveler. 
Even  the  journals  of  the  Catholic  Church  do  not  wholly  agree 
about  the  real  motive.  For  the  most  part  the)'  look  upon  the  in- 
cident as  a  rebuke  to  what  they  regard  as  the  "  pernicious  activity  " 
of  the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  Eternal  City  (dwelt  upon 
more  fully  in  these  pages  last  week),  but  one  of  their  papers  scouts 
this  interpretation  and  lays  the  blame  upon  internal  Italian  politics. 
T'/ie  Inter7nountain  Caiholic  (Salt  Lake  City)  remarks  satirically 
that  "by  a  tactful  arrangement  Mr.  Fairbanks'  audience  with 
King  Emanuel  was  fixt  for  Saturday,  and  that  with  the  Pope  for 
Monday."  Then  it  repeats  the  information  so  widely  disseminated 
that  the  papal  interview  did  not  come  off  because  Mr.  Fairbanks 
was  billed  to  speak  at  a  Methodist  gathering.  It  continues  in  this 
vein : 

"Rats!  Mr.  Fairbanks  might  address  all  the  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  and  Mohammedans  to  be  found  in  the  Eternal 
City,  and  the  Pope  wouldn't  concern  himself  about  it.  The  former 
Vice-President  was  a  persona  iion  grata — an  undesirable  guest — 
at  the  Vatican,  simply  and  only  because  he  knowingly  violated  the 
etiquette  of  the  pontifical  court.  If  the  King  of  England  in  visit- 
ing Rome  gave  precedence  to  a  local  sovereign  over  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Catholic  world,  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  would  be 
closed  against  him.  Mr.  Fairbanks  ought  to  have  called  upon  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  before  visiting  the  Italian  King.  It  is  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  Vatican  and  the  former  Vice-President  ignored 
that  law.  If  Mr.  Fairbanks  did  not  know  the  law,  he  ought  to 
have  consulted  some  one  in  authority.  And  if,  knowing  the  law, 
he  ignored  it,  then  he  deliberately  invited  the  rebuke." 

This  is  practically  the  only  journal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever, that  does  not  see  the  episode  as  an  event  in  religious  history. 


HEAUQUARTERS    OF    METHODISM    IN    ROME, 

Standing  on  a  corner  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  not  far  from  the 
King's  palace.  It  has  a  large  room  for  Italian  services,  an  American 
church,  aJSunday-school  room,  parlors,  offices,  a  book-store,  printing- 
plant,  a  theological  school,  and  a  boys'  school. 

The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  thinks  that  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
"  in  announcing  that  he  would  star  for  the  Methodists,  was  not  at 
all  diplomatic."     It  adds: 

"  For  the  Holy  Father  to  have  received  Mr.  Fairbanks  then  with 
public  honor  would  doubtless  have  given  the  impression  to  the 
Italian  people  that  the  offensive  methods  of  the  Methodists  were 
entirely  condoned  by  the  Holy  See." 


KF.V.    HERTRANU    M.    TIPPLF, 

Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Rome. 


The  Western  WatcJu/tan  (St.  Louis)  observes  that  "the  stupid 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  placed  tiie  Holy  Father  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position."     CJoing  on  : 

"Whatever  he  would  do  in  tiie  matter  his  conduct  would  be  criti- 
cized ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  protect  his  self-respect  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  great 
American  nation.  Catholics 
everywhere  will  heartily  ap- 
prove his  course  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  thinking 
Protestants  must  acquit  His 
Holiness  of  any  intention  to 
reflect  upon  their  persona! 
attitude  toward  the  Church. 
While  he  has  the  contempt 
felt  by  the  Church  for  all 
heresy,  he  has  all  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Church  for  here- 
tics. The  Methodists  of 
Rome  are  celebrating  the 
event  as  a  great  victory  and 
lionizing  Mr.  Fairbanks  as 
the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
The  Protestant  papers  of  the 
Ignited  States  will  grow 
vvrathfully  eloquent  over 
this  new  proof  of  Catholic 
intolerance  and  complain 
bitterly  of  the  favors  ex- 
tended to  Catholics  by  the 
Government,  especially 
within  the  past  few  years. 
But  the  tempest  will  soon 
blow  over,  and  will  not  have 

any  more  lasting  effect  on  the  public  mind  than  that  produced 
by  the  <^\\€a^Q.  faux  pas  and  tlie  unconcealed  highballs  of  the  Taft 
dinner.  Blunders  are  often  worse  than  crimes,  but  Mr.  Fairbanks' 
are  not  of  that  sort." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  expresses  a  wish  to  think  that 
there  are  attendant  circumstances,  such,  for  example,  as  court  eti- 
quette, that  will  explain  the  \'atican's  action  and  "put  a  different 
face  on  it."     We  read  : 

"These  minor  incidents  stir  people  up  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  real  importance.  Our  Gqvernment  has  dealt  very  courteously 
with  the  Vatican  for  some  years,  notably  in  the  Philippine  im- 
broglio, and  altho  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  now  an  unofficial  person,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  due  reciprocity  has  not  been  illustrated  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  We  know  that  a  like,  but  rather  larger,  matter,  the 
refusal  of  the  Pope  to  see  President  Loubet  of  France,  started  the 
train  of  events  that  led  to  the  severance  of  French  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican,  and  later,  the  Separation  Law 

"Americans  incline  to  make  liglU  of  court  etiquette,  but  prob- 
ably it  has  its  orderly  and  decorous  uses  nevertheless.  We  our- 
selves would  welcome  the  day  when  all  the  diplomats  shall  be  sent 
out  of  the  Vatican  and  sentenced  to  teach  catechism  to  the  neglected 
Italians  ;  but  we  suppose  that  while  they  are  there,  they  must  earn 
their  wages;  and  incidentally  make  a  blunder  now  and  again. 
This  particular  affair  may  be  the  achievement  of  some  major  domo 
of  the  Vatican.  The  pious  peasant  Pope  may  have  known  nothing 
of  it. 

"American  Catholics  will  not  blame  Mr.  Fairbanks  for  making 
the  choice  he  did  make.     He  stood  with  his  coreligionists." 

From  the  Methodist  side  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York) 
takes  up  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Ireland  printed  very  widely  in 
the  daily  press.  The  editor  asserts  that  "the  Archbishop  should 
not  condemn  Methodists  for  activity,  for  his  Church  is  far  and 
away  the  most  active  body  on  the  globe — except  perhaps  the 
Mohammedans  in  Africa."  And  "as  to  proselyting,  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Ciiurch  does  that  whenever  it  can  and  wherever  it  goes." 
The  editor  further  protests  that  he  does  not  condemn  this  and  owns 
that  "  if  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  we  should  endeavor  to  Uie  best 
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of  our  ability  to  make  all  men  to  uiideistand  and  accept  the  Romaii- 
Catliolic  Cliurch."  He  goes  on  to  challenge  the  Archbishop  to 
prove  that  the  means  employed  by  Methodists  "are  by  no  means 
honorable."  He  comments  thus  on  the  statement  that  Methodists 
"take  every  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor  of  RoDie  ": 

"  If  the  poor — so  numerous  in  Italy  (in  the  midst  of  vast  treasures, 
imposing  convents,  monasteries,  splendid  churches,  world- 
renowned  papal  palaces,  and  the  millions  of  money  invested  in  the 
most  celebrated  paintings,  statuary,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
Vatican) — are  aided  by  our  missions,  and  in  gratitude  listen  to 
those  who  have  taken  pity  upon  them,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  freedom  become  Protestants,  it  is  not  pernicious  proselyting, 
unless  the  whole  machinery  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  communion 
is  pernicious." 

Against  the  charge  that  "books  circulated  and  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  their  book-stores  are  slamiers  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  Holy  Pontiff  at  Rome,  and  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
whole  Catholic  system,"  this  answer  is  made  : 

"This  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove.  We  take,  however,  the 
testimony  of  Archbishop  Ireland  as  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
secretly  circulating  t/tem,  but  publish  them  and  place  them  where 
the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  may  see  them.  If  he  will  pro- 
duce a  book  circulated  by  the  authority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  which  slanders  the  Catholic  faith,  slanders  Fins  X.,  and 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  whole  Catholic  system,  we  pledge 
him  that  we  will  secure  the  withdrawal  of  such  book  from  circula- 
tion. But,  having  seen  many  of  the  books  sold  there,  and  not 
having  seen  in  them  anything  fundamentally  wrong  as  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  question  the  accuracy  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's representation," 

The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San   Francisco)  takes  an 


CKANDON    MALI.    IN    KOMIi. 

"International  Institute"  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
.Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  its  schools  about 
fourteen  hundred  young  women  have  come  under  its  influence.  This 
building  will  soon  be  replaced  by  one  of  much  larger  capacity. 

alarmist  position  and  sees  the  incident  as  a  warning  of  an  impend- 
ing struggle  between  the  United  States  and  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City)  interprets  the  in- 
cident as  un  American  in  that  it  contravenes  religious  freedom. 
It  add!^ . 


"America,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  will  be  proud  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks.  Every  American,  every  Catholic  priest,  every  Catholic 
layman,  who  is  an  American,  will  be  proud  that  Mr.  Fairbanks 
put  the  ideals  of  his  country  before  cringing  to  Vaticanism,  the 
character  of  which  the  Pope 
in  unmistakable  terms  set 
fortl\." 

Anotiier  piiase  of  I'rotes- 
tant  feeling  is  seen  in  these 
words  from  The  Examiner 
(New  York),  a  Baptist  pajier  : 

"  The  reason  .i^iven  for  thi> 
discourteous  treatment  of  a 
distinguished  American  was 
tliat  the  American  Metho- 
dists have  iiad  the  temerity 
to  win  converts  to  Protes- 
tantism under  tlie  very  eyes 
of  his  implacable  Holiness, 
and  to  the  great  wrath  of  his 
'celestial  mind."  Pius  X.  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  reli- 
gious liberty — for  Roman 
Cathdlics  ;  but  when  his  own 
pastures  are  invaded,  that  is 
a  horse  of  another  color. 

"The  Pope's  action  in  this 
case  reveals  again,  and  in  a 
very  conspicuous  inanner, 
the  essential  intolerance  of 
the  papal  spirit.  Take  every- 
thing and  give  nothing  is  the 
simple  rule  of  the  hierarchy. 

There  is  no  middle  ground  where  Rome  itself  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  made  the  mistake  of  courting  favor  with  a  power  that 
is  unchangeable  in  purpose,  and  that  in  spirit  is  absolutely  hostile 
to  American  ideals,  no  matter  how  hard  we  may  try  to  cover  up 
this  fact  by  fine  speeches  and  smooth  interchange  of  courtesies. 
We  do  not  at  all  regret  the  incident.  It  is  time  our  statesmen 
ceased  coquetting  with  the  spiritual  despotism  at  Rome." 


.MISS    EUl  I  If    liL'K  1  , 


Daughter  of  the  Methodist  Bishop  at 
Rome,  and  head  of  Crandon  HalL 


SPENDING  THE   MINISTER'S  SURPLUS 

THE  generality  of  ministers,  who  have  long  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  small  salaries  and  much  deprivation,  may  smile 
at  an  article  that  gives  advice  about  the  spending  of  their  surplus. . 
But  it  seems  that  a  question,  almost  a  controversy,  may  here  arise. 
The  Lutheran  Standard  (Columbus,  Ohio)  some  months  ago 
commented  on  what  seemed  to  them  the  bad  habit  some  ministers 
were  contracting  of  speculating  in  land  and  other  ventures.  But, 
if  "speculations"  were  to  be  frowned  upon,  what,  it  was  quite 
naturally  asked,  was  a  minister  to  do  when  he  had  saved  some 
money  ?     The  paper  in  question  attempts  an  answer : 

"To  the  minister  who  has  idle  money  we  would  direct  the  ques- 
tion. How  did  you  get  it .''  Did  you  accumulate  it  by  stinting  your- 
self on  books,  by  failing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  by  living  so  that 
you  caused  remarks  to  be  made  aljout  your  sacred  calling  .?  If  so, 
invest  your  money  in  undoing,  as  far  as  possible,  what  you  have 
done  amiss.  It  is  very  hard,  these  times,  for  any  man  with  ordi- 
nary income  to  lay  up  any  money  and  keep  his  conscience  clean. 
It  is  trebly  hard  for  the  minister,  especially  the  low-salaried 
Lutheran  minister,  to  do  this.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  been 
withholding  your  money  from  places  where  you  should  have 
used  it  ? 

"Another  question:  Is  this  money  you  have  saved  the  income 
from  your  legitimate  field,  or  have  you  been  doing  something  'on 
the  side'  to  get  more  money  than  your  calling  directly  yielded  you  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  spiritually  inclined  man,  with  his  heart 
and  soul  as  deep  in  the  ministry  as  it  ought  to  be  if  he  is  a  minister 
at  all,  can  do  his  whole  duty  to  his  own  congregation,  his  synod, 
his  conference,  his  church's  general  interests,  his  own  advance- 
ment  in  knowledge  and  proficiency,  and  still   have  time   to   do 
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something  else  so  successfully  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  pe- 
cuniary gain. 

"To  the  man  who  is  honestly  and  righteously  in  possession  of 
money  which  needs  investment,  and  who,  as  a  minister  of  Ciirist's 
gospel,  would  like  to  invest  it  as  becomes  his  calling,  we  would 
say  that  he  should  quietly  deposit  it  in  some  unquestionably  lionest 
way,  liable  to  no  suspicion  as  to  its  legitimacy  before  God,  where 
it  will  take  care  of  itself  without  cares  and  worries  on  his  part, 
preferably  where  it  may  do  the  Master's  kingdom  the  greatest 
.iniobht  of  good.  We  would  add  that  when  the  assessor  comes 
arolind  he  remember  what  he  has  preached  to  his  parishioners 
about  tax-dodging." 


UB,^  ROOSEVELT  FOR  AFRICAN  MISSIONS 

FROM  private  sources  the  information  is  circulated  that  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  will  return  home  a  pronounced  cham- 
pion of  African  missions.  These  sources,  says  T/te  Morning 
Star  (Baptist,   Eostoii),  are  his   magazine   manuscripts   and   his 


MR.    ROOSEVELT    .\T    THE    PROVINCIAL     COMMISSION     HOUSE    AT 

KAMPOLA,   UGANDA. 

From  left  to  right  on  the  front  row  are  Bishop  Tucker  of  the  Church  of  England,  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  King  Dandi,  Provincial  Commissioner  Knowles,  and  Bishop  Hanlon  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral. 


private  letters.  A  magazine  article  not  yet  published  is  reported 
to  be  "an  ideal  campaign  document  for  missionary  societies,  so 
warmly  does  he  herald  the  piaises  of  work  that  has  come  under 
his  notice."  There  are  two  sides  to  his  shield,  for  this  account 
goes  on  to  say  that  "he  is  immensely  imprest  with  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  continent,  and  will  come  back  to  preach  to 
American  promoters  the  importance  of  getting  in  riglit  away." 
He  is  said  furtiier  to  be  imprest  with  "the  progress  that  has  already 
beei^  made  to  civilize  the  African  natives,  and  so  to  make  tliem 
useful  as  laborers  and  buyers."     Moreover  : 

"  Tiiis  progress  is  both  educational  and  religious  and  the  mission- 
ary organizations  have  been  the  sole  promoters  of  it.  The  soci- 
eties in  question  are  the  American  and  English  Presbyterian,  the 
British  Wesleyans,  and  tlie  Church  of  England.  Not  much  that  tlie 
former  President  has  seen  is  the  work  of  American  societies,  but 
that  fact  will  not  prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  commending  to 
Americans  the  great  work  which  he  has  witnessed.  Always  inter- 
ested in,  missions,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  be  far  more  so  now, 
having  seen  the  progress  .t.hat  has  been  made  by  them;  Mr.  Roose- 
vfelt  is  in  Africajust  at  a  time  when  all  missionary  endeavors  there 
are  bbdm'ing  through  a  new  interest  which  natives  are  taking.  The 
story  of  the  advance  fills  liritish  missionary  publications.  Ameri- 
can missionary  sipcr^eties  are  getting  ready'  to  use  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
articles,'  arid^alsoro  have  him  speak  of  what  he  has  seen  when  he 
shall  have  returned  home  next  vear." 


EXPENSIVE  CHURCH   UNION 

'  I  ^HE  plan  of  a  great  church  trust,  or  union,  does  not  accord 
-*-  with  tiie  ethical  standards  of  our  time,  observes  The  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Christian  World  (New  Yoik).  In  defense  of 
such  a  dictum  this  journal  rehearses  tlie  leading  features  of  the 
attempts  at  organic  union  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scot- 
land, whose  final  settlement  has  just  been  announced.  The  out- 
come in  Scotland,  thinks  this  journal,  "  invites  advocates  of  organic 
or  corporate  union  to  serious  reflection."  It  imagines  that  the 
Scotcii  case  will  compel  the  careful  consideration  of  the  leaders  of 
churcli  union  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  as  well  as  in 
tlie  Cumberland  section  of  tlie  United  States.  We  read  the 
following : 

"  Ten  years  ago  the  Free  and  United  Presbyteiian  churches  con- 
summated, as  they  supposed,  tlie  union  of  the  two  bodies  into  the 
United  Free  Church.  A  small  body  of  the  Free  churches  opposed, 
the  union,  but  their  opposition  was  regarded  as  of  little  conse- 
quence. Tiie  recalcitrant  churches,  however,  car- 
ried their  case  to  the  civil  court,  and  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  till. the  court  of  last  appeal 
decided  that  tiie  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  all  the 
property,  emoluments,  and  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation which  had  been  merged  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Thus  to  twenty- 
four  local  churches,  mostly  small  country  churciies 
in  the  Highlands,  was  committed  the  care  of  the 
funds,  buildings,  and  organization  of  foreign  and 
home  missions,  tlieological  schools,  and  other  en- 
terprises of  a  great  Christian  denomination. 

"Of  course  the  'Wee  Frees,'  as  they  were  called, 
were  swamped  with  their  burdens  of  wealth  and 
responsibilities.  They  had  not  men  to  man  their 
missions,  nor  teachers  for  their  schools  nor  min- 
isters for  the  churches  thrust  on  them.  They  did 
tiie  worst  they  could.  Their  implacable  Scotch 
leaders  reached  forth  to  take  hold  of  everything 
in  sight.  They  turned  the  faculty  and  students 
out  of  Edinburgh.  New  College  and  installed  a 
little  handful  of  imported  men  into  its  empty  halls. 
They  evicted  many  of  their  former  brethren  in 
the  ministry  from  their  mansesy  and  gave  a  num- 
ber of  congregations  the  choice  of  having  new 
ministers  installed  over  them  or  of  vacating  their 
church  buildings.  But  soon  the  chaos  became  so 
evident  and  the  farce  so  painful  that  the  British 
Parliament  was  petitioned  for  relief  and  the  whole 
nation  was  roused  over  the  situation. 
"At  last  by  special  enactment  Parliament  provided  for  a  division 
of  the  property  and  appointed  a  commission  to  carry  it  out.  This 
commission  has  been  at  work  for  nearly  five  years,  and  all  parties 
concerned  are  relieved  to  have  its  task  completed,  however  hard 
its  terms.  These  are  hard  enough  for  those  who  brought  about 
the  union,  and  astonishingly  generous  for  those  who  fought  against 
it.  Out  of  the  total  funds  of  over  $5,000,000,  which  belonged  to 
the  Free  Church,  somewhat  more  than  half  are  given  to  the  little 
remnant,  including  capital  and  accumulated  revenues,  and  over 
loo  church  buildings  and  parsonages.  Besides  all  this,  they  get 
an  award  of  over  $200,000  for  legal  expenses.  The.  United  Free 
CiiUrch  must  also  pay  the  salaries  and  expensesof  the  commission, 
which  amount  to  about  $60,000." 

The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  Wor/dadds  this  comm  ent : 

"The  results  of  this  attempt  at  union  can  not  yet  be  fully  com- 
puted, but  it  is  evident  that  the  expectation  of  economy  through 
avoidance  of  overlapping  is  disappointed.  ■  The  waste  of  the 
money  of  the  churches  has  been  greater  during  the  decade  since 
the  union  was  supposedly  consummated  than  for  the  generation  of 
division  previous.  Instead  of  harmony,  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
heat  of  doctrinal  controversy  have  been  intensified.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Free  Church,  in  its  trial,  lias  borne-its  sense  of 
injustice  bravely  and  met  the  situation  into  which  it  found  itself 
thrown  with  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice..-  It. is.  safe -tp  gay,  how. 
ever,  that  so  long  as  Scotchmen  remember  this  experienc^^jtjo  simi- 
lar attempt  at  organic  union  will  be  made  in  Scotland," 
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THE  "DISTINCTIVE"   POEMS  OF    1909 

THE  other  day  it  was  stated  somewhere  that,  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent assertions  to  the  contrary,  there  is  an  audience  for 
minor  poetry.  The  audience  is  made  up,  so  the  cynic  remarked, 
of  minor  poets.  If  this  is  the  fact,  then  the  large  public  are  neg- 
lecting the  riches  set  before  them,  for  Mr.  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite  finds  that  in  six  leading  American  magazines  there  ap- 
peared during  1909  a  total  of  317  poems,  and  no  less  than  82  of 
these  he  terms  "  distinctive  "—that  is.  "  they  possess  a  quality  of  art 
and  a  value  of  substance  that  ought  to  win  them  something  more 
than  an  ephemeral  existence."  Here  is  a  tolerable  volume  that 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  muse  at  least  is  not  dead  or  sleeping. 
The  magazines  where  the  verse  appeared  are  The  Atlantic,  Cen- 
tury, Harper's,  Scribners,  McClure's,  and  Lippincott's. 

The  poets  were  some  of  them  of  established  reputation,  but, 
we  are  told,  "there  are  also  a  number  of  names  wholly  new 
and  unknown  to  me,  and  should  be  noted  by  discriminating  lovers 
of  verse  for  what  they  might  accomplish  in  the  future  to  the  added 
splendor  of  our  poetic  achievement."  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who  writes 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  (February  5),  states  that  "  The  Atlantic 
published  a  total  of  44  poems,  of  which  18  possest  distinction; 
Century,  total  63,  18  of  distinction  ;  Harper's,  total  67,  11  of  dis- 
tinction :  Scribner'SyXoXzX  46,  14  of  distinction;  McClure's  i,^,  16 
of  distinction  ;  Lippincotfs,  total  52,  5  of  distinction."  From  this 
material  he  chooses  42  titles  to  represent  what  he  calls  "a  little 
anthology  of  magazine  verse  for  1909."  Mr.  Braithwaite,  himself 
a  poet,  has  performed  this  task  of  selection  annually  since  1905, 
barring  1908.  "  However  much  of  the  personal  equation  may  have 
dominated  the  selection,"  he  observes,  "there  can  be  no  fault 
found,  in  substitution  by  otiier  hands,  on  the  score  of  workman- 
ship." He  asserts  that  he  has  "  taken  the  poet's  point  of  view  and 
accepted  his  value  of  the  theme  dealt  with.  The  question  was, 
how  vital  and  compelling  did  he  make  it  .''     We  read  : 

"  The  first  test  was  the  sense  of  pleasure  the  poem  communicated  ; 
then  to  discover  the  secret  or  the  meaning  of  the  pleasure  felt ;  and 
in  doing  so  to  realize  how  much  richer  1  became  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  life  by  reason  of  the  poem's  message.  One  will 
see  that  the  success  or  failure  in  this  depends  upon  the  poet  shaping 
his  substance  to  the  highest  perfection  of  an  art  whose  messengers 
are  truth  and  beauty.  The  titles  and  their  authors  for  especial 
honor.are  these  :  'The  Man  Wiio  Came,'  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son ;  'In  the  Oasis,'  George  Edward  Woodberry  ;  'The  Fortune- 
Teller,' Josephine  Preston  Peabody  ;  'For  a  Dead  Lady,' Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson;  'Ancestral  Dwellings,'  Henry  Van  Dyke; 
'Lines  to  a  Hermit-Thrush,'  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  ;  'The  Italian 
Bootblack,'  George  H.  Bottome;  'Venice,'  Arthur  Symons ;  'At 
the  Making  of  Man,'  Bliss  Carman  ;  'The  Trees,'  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody  ;  'In  a  Sweat-Shop,'  Richard  Burton  ;  'Factory  Chil- 
dren,' Riciiard  Burton;  'Saturday  Nigiit,'  James  Oppenheim ; 
'Noon,'  Frederic  Manning;  'Learn  of  the  Earth,'  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rennsselaer;  'Ogrin  the  Hermit,'  Edith  Wharton;  'Off  the 
Irish  Coast,'  Cale  Young  Rice;  'My  April  Lady,'  Henry  Van 
Dyke;  'A  Lover's  Envy,'  Henry  Van  Dyke;  'Burns,'  Charles  D. 
Stewart ;  '  A  Prayer  for  Motherhood, '  Anon.  ;  '  Proserpine, '  George 
Edward  Woodberry;  'Ritual  for  Marriage,'  Ridgely  Torrence ; 
'Ritual  for  Birth  and  Naming,'  Ridgely  Torrence;  'The  Song  of 
the  Stone-Wall,'  Helen  Keller;  'A  Christmas  Carol,'  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye ;  'Lovers,' Richard  Le  Gallienne  ;  'Indian-Pipe,'  Florence 
Earle  Coates  ;  '.Song  of  the  Earthlings,'  Richard  lUirton  ;  'Dove's 
Nest,'  Joseph  Russell  Taylor;  'Sunlight,'  Joseph  Russell  Taylor; 
'The  Ice  of  the  North,'  Margaret  Ridgely  Partridge;  'To  Each 
His  Own,'  Margaret  Root  Garvin  ;  'The  Builders.'  Richard  Kirk; 
'Grandmither,  Tiiink  Not  I  Forget,' Willa  Sibert  Catiier ;  'The 
Pipes  o'  Gordon's  Men,' J.  Scott  Glasgow:  'The  Song  of  the 
Vine,'  Herliert  Trench;  'The  Castle  of  the  Order  of  Ciirist,' 
Florence  Wilkinson  ;  'If  I  Have  Kept  My  Heart  Sweet,'  Mildred 
McNeal  Sweeney;  'Song,'  Dollie  .Radford  •  'The  Illuminated 
Canticle,'   Florence    Wilkinson;    'London  Roses,'  Willa  Sibert 

Cather. 


"Of  these  poems  The  Atlantic  published  10;  Century,  10; 
McClure's,  8;  Scribners,  6;  Harper's,  6;    and  Lippincotfs,  2." 

People,  so  Mr.  Braithwaite  surmises,  "  know  contemporary  poetry 
only  through  the  magazines,"  and  very  few  of  these,  he  thinks, 
"form  any  deliberate  judgment  of  its  character  as  a  whole."  He 
goes  on  : 

"This  large  majority  may,  doubtless  do,  have  their  favorite 
masters,  but  are  ignorant,  fiom  prejudice  1  think,  of  contemporary 


WILLIAM   STANLEY    BRAITHWAIIE, 

Who  asks,  "Why  declare  we  are  barren  of  poetry  to-day  because 
no  fiuu  e  ele.ts  to  stand  out  from  the  many  who  are  really  doing 
incom.jarable  things? " 

work  worthy  of  the  great  poets  they  love.  Perhaps  the  professional 
critics  help  them  to  this  false  impression.  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  wri- 
ting recently  in  an  English  periodical,  laments  the  lack  of  an  Eng- 
lish poet  of  the  first  order  since  the  passing  of  Swinburne;  ex- 
plaining at  the  same  time  why  it  is  impossible,  l)ecause  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  universal  education,  for  great  poetry  to  be  written 
to-day.  Yet  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  metaphorically  speaking,  is  right 
under  his  nose  at  Oxford — too  close  under  his  nose  for  him  to  see 
how  big  he  is,  as  Keats  was  too  close  under  Gifford's  nose  for  that  ' 
tyrannic  pigmy  to  see  how  big  was  the  author  of  'Endymion.'  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  demand  to-dav  that  one  or  two  lofty,  iso-  • 
lated  figures  should  stand  aljove  all  others  in  poetic  utterance  to  . 
convince  us  that  poetry  is  a  vital  and  beautiful  reality  in  our  com-  j- 
mon  existence.  The  one-man  dominance  in  any  branch  of  human 
activity  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  .Shakespeare  ruled  Elizabethan 
literature,  Milton  the  Puritan  and  Caroline  periods,  Dryden  the 
Restoration,  Pope  the  Queen  Anne  ;  but,  so  long,  almost,  as  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  who  could  say  whether  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  or  Scott  succeeded  to  the  dictatorship  of  Johnson  in  Eng- 
lish letters  ?  We  still  dispute  whether  Tennyson  or  Browning, 
Rossetti  or  Swinburne  was  tiie  scepter-bearer  of  the  Victorian 
epoch.  Then  why  declare  we  are  barren  of  poetry  to-day  because 
no  figure  elects  to  stand  out  from  the  many  who  are  really  doing 
incomparable  things  .'■ " 
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COLLEGE  DEMOCRACY  THREATENED 

OUR  college  life,  according  to  current  comment,  is  threatened 
by  a  subtle  danger.  It  is  not  the  invasion  of  luxury,  ex- 
plains an  editorial  writer  in  tlieNew  York  Evening  Post,  but  the 
spirit  of  caste  that  attaches  itself  to  luxury.  A  concrete  instance 
is  noted  in  the  controversy  raging  at  Princeton  over  a  would-be 
donor's  withdrawal  of  a  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  originally  in- 
tended to  forward  a  project 
for  a  graduate  school.  The 
plans  for  this  school  seemed 
to  one  element,  headed  by 
President  Wilson,  to  foster 
exclusiveness  and  a  lack  of 
unification  with  the  under- 
graduate machinery,  as  the 
proposed  location  was  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  col- 
lege campus.  Dean  West, 
who  heads  the  faction  that 
favored  the  proposed  plan, 
sees  the  collapse  of  a  project 
upon  which  he  has  worked 
since  1904.  "  If  this  were  an 
affair  that  concerned  Prince- 
ton alone,  it  would  be  im- 
portant," says  the  writer  in 
The  Evening  Post,  "  but  not 
nearly  so  important  as  it  ap- 
pears when  we  reflect  that 
the  same  question  is  troub- 
ling college  authorities  all 
HENRY  HOLT,  ovef  the  country."     How  to 

Who  thinks  the  publishing  of  belles-  resist  the  threatening  inva- 
^*«re5"hasgottobeconductedasapro-  ^^^^  ^^^  u^^^^^  ^^  preserve 
fession  or  there  is  no  money  in  it.'  '^ 

that  democratic  mingling  of 

young  men  which  many  still  think  of  as  the  best  thing  that  col- 
lege life  has  to  give  them — these' are  problems  vexing  professors 
and  presidents  from  East  to  West."    We  read  further : 

"Yale  has,  in  essence,  the  same  question  to  meet  as  Princeton, 
and  so  has  Harvard.  Indeed,  President  Lowell's  plan  for  dormi- 
tories in  Cambridge,  in  which  at  least  all  freshmen  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  reside,  might  almost  be  taken  as  an  echo  of  President 
Wilson's  plea  for  the  'quad  '  system  at  Princeton.  Tlie  reasoning 
is  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Indeed,  President  Lowell's  in- 
augural expressly  cited  Dr.  Wilson's  'luminous  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration,'  in  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  'the  chasm  that  has  opened 
between  college  studies  and  college  life.'  Dr.  Lowell  assented  to 
the  view  that  'daily  association  with  other  young  men  whose  minds 
are  alert  is  in  itself  a  large  part  of  a  liberal  education.'  This  is 
what  men  mean  when  they  speak  of  keeping  democracy  alive  in 
the  colleges. 

"It  is  said,  we  know,  that  the  introduction  of 'rich  men's  dormi- 
tories '  and  luxurious  clubs,  to  which  only  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
can  belong,  does  not  really  cut  into  the  old  democratic  spirit. 
There  remain  the  rubbing  of  elbows  in  the  classroom,  and  the  free 
contact  in  college  meetings,  debating-societies,  and  the  like.  But 
we  are  not  saying  that  nothing  remains,  only  that  there  is  danger 
of  something  being  taken  away.  Normal  college  life  is  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  democracy  that  we  have — meaning 
by  that  a  society  in  which  a  man  is  ranked  strictly  according  to 
his  talents  and  his  character,  with  all  social  accidents  put  one  side. 
Anything  which  impairs  that  natural  matching  of  man  against  man, 
with  the  resulting  moral  judgments  all  the  while  being  formed, 
would  be  a  fearful  blow  at  the  college  ideal.  The  whole  academic 
life  would  suffer,  but  most  of  all  would  suffer,  in  our  opinion,  the 
very  boys  whom  foolish  parents  or  weak  instructors  allow  to  find 
cushioned  retreats  whence  they  may  escape  from  the  rough  but 
wholesome  friction  with  their  fellows.  The  chief  victims  of  the 
destruction  of  college  democracy  would  be  the  college  aristocrats. 
They  would  have  lost  whai  tivey  can  gain  in  no  other  way,  and 
would  go  through  life  morally  maimed.     1  nc  possession  of  money 


may  be  a  great  advantage,  but  if  it  is  used  to  shield  a  young  man 
from  the  tonic  criticism  of  his  kind,  and  to  take  him  out  of  the  field 
of  equal  and  honorable  striving,  it  is  a  great  curse.  A  sound  phi- 
losophy is  implied  in  the  old  saying  of  the  Oxford  bargeman  in  a 
student  fight:  'I  likes  thumping  a  lord."  It  is  good  for  the  com- 
monalty when  rich  noblemen  take  pot  luck  with  it,  and  it  is  also 
good  for  tlie  noblemen.     Thumper  and  thumpee  alike  benefit." 


A  PUBLISHER'S  PESSIMISM 

nnc)  one  who  has  reached  "  Pier  70"  the  publishing-world  of  to- 
■•■  day  seems  to  loom  less  in  the  intellectual  firmament  than  it 
did  forty-five  years  ago.  Publishers'  fortunes,  says  Mr.  Henry 
Holt,  were  then  relatively  much  larger.  They  have  since,  he 
thinks,  "stood  at  the  same  level  or  declined,  while  fortunes  from 
other  sources  have  enormously  advanced,  and  men  seem  now  to 
command  an  influence  by  brute  force  of  dollars  which  then  was 
more  readily  conceded  to  character  and  high  tastes."  Mr.  Holt, 
in  writing  at  the  request  of  The  Publishers''  Weekly  (New  York) 
some  impressions  of  the  past  and  the  present,  is  not  fearful  to 
praise  the  long  ago  at  the  expense  of  to-day.  We  get  some  insight 
into  the  changed  methods  of  business  through  these  reminiscences. 
He  says  : 

"All  those  old  publishers — Putnam,  Appleton,  Harper,  and 
Scribner — were  incapable  of  petty.or  ostentatious  things,  and  were 
much  more  inclined  to  friendly  cooperation  and  mutual  concession 
than  to  barbarous  competition.  The  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  other 
men  making  fools  of  themselves  exercised  upon  them  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  as  the  herd  did.  No  one  of  them,  or  of  a  few  more, 
would  go  for  another's  author  any  more  than  for  his  watch  ;  or,  if 
he  had  got  entangled  with  another's  author  through  some  periodical 
or  other  outside  right,  would 
no  more  hold  on  to  him  than 
to  the  watch  if  the  guard  had 
got  caught  on  a  button.  They 
were  wonderfully  kind  to  me 
as  a  young  fellow,  and  their 
kindness  and  example  have 
been  of  inestimable  value 
all  my  life.  The  idea  of 
any  knowledge  that  I  might 
glean  from  them  being  used 
in  rivalry  against  them,  was 
too  small  for  any  of  them  to 
think  of.  In  fact,  any  notion 
of  tiie  contemptible  kinds  of 
business  rivalry  was  too 
petty  to  find  a  place  in  their 
minds. 

"  Those  men  were  born  in 
a  less  blatant,  less  extrava- 
gant, and  therefore  less  com- 
petitive age.  And  yet  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  an 
age  of  greater  elegance  as 
well  as  of  greater  dignity 
and  character." 

As  he  looks  "toward  the 
setting  sun,"  Mr.  Holt  de- 
clares, he  "is  not  imprest 
that  the  horizon  is  in  any 
way  crowded  by  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  the  publishers  of  a  generation  ago."  And  the  reason 
for  this  he  finds  in  the  passage  of  the  International  Copyright  Law. 
This  law,  he  observes,  has  enabled  America  to  find  herself  in 
literature  much  more  completely  than  before,  because  it  reduced 
the  vogue  of  the  English  novelist  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
American.  The  rights  of  each  publisher  are  better  defined  by  law, 
but  there  is  developed  a  new  kind  of  buccaneering  that  the  law  can 
not  be  framed  to  meet.     Mr.  Holt  expands  on  this  phase  : 

"  Now  that  the  respect  for  so  many  publishing-rights  is  enforced 
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by  law,  there  seems  less  inducement  for  publishers  to  respect  each 
other's  rights  in  particulars  which  the  law  can  not  reach  ;  and  some 
—  I  fear  most — -publishers  bid  for  authors  until  not  only  is  the  last 
shred  of  respect  for  each  other's  connections  about  gone,  but  with  it 
a  large  share  of  self-respect,  and  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

"  I  suspect  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  witli  llie  industrial  and 
educational  brandies  jf  publishing,  the  belles-lettres  branch  has 
got  to  be  conducted  as  a  profession,  or  tliere  is  no  money  in  it. 
The  old  fortunes  in  the  business  were  built  up  on  this  principle. 
Apparently  thefineflavorof  literature  will  not  stand  being  dragged 
through  the  deeper  mires  of  competition. 

"So  far  concerning  its  pul:)lishers.  As  to  its  authors,  I  suspect, 
in  fact  I  know,  tiiat  tlie  commercial  turn  given  to  it  of  late  years 
by  the  literary  agent  has  done  it  infinite  liarm.  Authors  now  quite 
generally  sell  themselves  to  whoever  bids  highest,  and  nobody  has 
an  interest  in  handling  their  books  as  a  whole  and  with  constant 
solicitude.  It  may  be  very  stupid  in  publishers  to  lose  such  inter- 
est in  the  earlier  books  they  retain,  but  human  nature  at  best  is 
often  stupid,  and  it  must  be  a  rare  publisher  who  feels  a  very  active 
enthusiasm  over  the  book  of  an  author  who  has  left  him 

"For  this  doubtful  position,  the  author  has  mainly  to  thank  the 
literary  agent.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  my  career 
has  been  his  rise  and  fall — I  mean  fall  from  his  high  estate  of  dic- 
tation to  nearly  all  the  publishing-houses,  toward  the  more  modest 
one  of  useful  auxiliary,  which  1  think  he  will  reach,  and  where  1 
hope  he  will  long  deserve  and  find  success. 

"Hut  at  first,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  legitimate  and 
useful  function  of  finding  a  publi.sher  for  any  author  who  could  not 
or  would  not  find  one  for  himself,  he  began  setting  by  the  ears  all 
publishers  and  authors  through  whom  he  was  getting  no  commis- 
sions, and  setting  the  publishers  bidding  against  each  other. 

"He  has  raised  the  royalties  of  established  authors,  but  he  has 
not  only  .scattered  and  weakened  the  publishers'  interests  in  their 
books,  but  has  sold  their  books  before  they  were  written,  sometimes 
three  deep,  and  so  worked  many  of  the  authors  out.  If  my  opinion 
is  good  for  anything,  he  has  destroyed  at  least  two  of  the  most 
promising  authors  that  have  appeared  in  my  time 

"  IJut,  as  I  said,  the  agents  have  forced  up  the  royalties  of  estab- 
lished authors,  and  sometimes  certainly  forced  them  to  points  that 
they  can  not  hold.  As  an  example,  one  house  pays  an  author  a 
royalty  that  makes  the  publisher  lose  money  on  every  copy  sold. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  house  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  failure. 
There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  state  of  affairs,  tho,  in 
copies  .sold  at  retail  prices.  But  the  retail  profits  are  offset  by  the 
loss  in  the  publishing-profits,  and,  even  so,  there  is  not  a  retail 
bookstore  in  the  United  States  that,  as  such,  is  making  money;  it 
must  depend  on  a  publishing-house  behind  it,  or  a  stationery  and 
fancy-goods  store  within  it. 


"  I  see  little  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  that  gives  me 
very  much  satisfaction  or  hope — little  but  exaggerated  competition 
in  royalties,  advances,  discounts,  drumming,  and  advertising,  all 
of  which  has  brought  the  trade  to  a  point  where  it  takes  many  times 
as  much  effort  and  many  times  as  much  capital  to  make  a  dollar, 
as  it  did  when  I  began  business.  Yet  the  insane  extremes  of  ad- 
vertising which  set  the  proprietor  of  The  Titites  to  laughing  at  us 
a  few  years  ago,  seem  to  have  outrun  themselves,  and  the  cringing 
before  the  lash  of  the  literary  agent  may  be  less  pronounced  than 
it  was  ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  among  some  of  us  a  little  better 
realization  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago,  that  we  gain  nothing 
by  cutting  each  other's  throats.  But,  take  it  all  in  all,  my  main 
hope  for  the  future  is  that  things  must  move — and  as  they  can  not 
get  very  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present,  possibly  there  may 
be  a  return,  if  even  a  forced  one,  toward  the  old  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, self-restraint,  and  self-respect." 


SONGS  THAT   BIND  THE  RACE 


'THE  music-hall  song  has  its  c 
•*■        find  welcome  among  city-t 


day  and  disappears  ;  it  seems  to 
imong  city-bound  folk  who  are,  of  course, 
notoriously  capricious  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.  These  songs 
meet  their  Waterloo  when  they  venture  afield  into  the  outposts  of 
civilization — the  mining-  and  logging-camps  ;  but  just  here,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  nearly  all  English  folk-songs, 
which  are  especially  suitable  for  open-air  performance,  "have 
stood  the  test  of  transplanting  into  the  reservations  of  our  race  be- 
yond the  seas."  The  love  of  English  folk-music,  he  thinks,  "is 
one  of  those  bonds  of  empire  which  are  none  the  weaker  because 
they  are  invisible  to  the  tourist  who  keeps  to  the  highways,  the 
steel  rails  between  East  and  West."  The  "empire,"  it  may  be 
facetiously  remarked,  still  seems  to  him  to  include  territory  that 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  known  to  others 
by  a  different  geographical  description.  From  his  point  of  de- 
parture, however,  he  gives  in  a  recent  number  of  that  paper  some 
interesting  facts  on  the  migration  of  folk-song.     Thus: 

"  In  every  part  of  the  high  prairies,  along  the  fur-traders'  trails 
into  the  Far  North,  and  even  in  the  four-color  communities  (where 
white,  red,  brown,  and  yellow  men  live  on  a  salmon  cannery  or  a 
placer  mine),  from  Fort  St.  Michael  down  to  San  Francisco,  the 
Dan  and  Beerslieba  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  I  have  found  vestiges  of 
English  folk-music.  Sooner  or  later  the  popular  music-hall  ditty, 
whether  a  product  of  London  or  New  York  or  Chicago,  succeeded 
in  reaching  these  remote  ambuscades  of  Western  life.     But    in 
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almost  every  case  its  popularity  was  ephemeral ;  the  true  pioneer, 
farmer  or  cowboy  or  fur-trader  or  free  miner,  always  preferred  the 
words  that  grew  together  in  his  racial  birthplace,  the  melody  of 
crimson  rhythms  that  lives  in  the  blood  he  inherits.  It  may  be 
that  a  few  of  the  folk-songs  wliicli  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
England  still  survive  in  the  Empire's  open  spaces.  Newfound- 
land, for  example,  would  probably — nay,  certainly — prove  as  rich 
in  treasure-trove  of  this  kind  as  the  West  country,  which  has  been 
so  faithfully  explored  by  Mr.  Sharp  and  others,  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  Muses'  remembrancers. 

"In  the  many  little  fishing-hamlets  of  that  sea-girt  Devon  tradi- 
tional songs  abound  ;  among  them  a  number  of  curious  coasting- 
rimes  which  the  fishermen  (who  are  often  unable  to  read  or  write, 
fortunately)  get  by  heart  in  order  that  tliey  may  voyage  safely  along 
the  iron-bound  coast  from  one  hole  in  the  wall  '  to  another.  The 
Grand  Banks,  the  greatest  graveyard  of  seamen  in  the  world,  must 
surely  be  a  fertile  field  of  exploration  for  collectors  of  traditional 
sea-songs,  both  English  and  French.  For  nearly  four  centuries 
this  expanse  of  misty  shoal  waters,  every  wave  of  which  is  haunted 
and  rolls  out  of  the  white  gloom  with  its  whispered  message  of 
half-articulate  syllables,  has  been  a  nursery  of  sailormen  and  a 
market-place  of  sea-borne  goods;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing 
if  some  of  the  oldest  of  West  country  sea-songs  and  chanties  and  the 
Norman  and  Breton  equivalents  thereof  could  not  be  discovered 
aboard  the  bankers  by  a  musicianly  person  with  a  sound  stomach, 
a  taste  for  roughing  it,  and  some  acquaintance  with  fo'c'sle  use 
and  custom.  And  Newfoundland  is  not  the  only  territory  in  the 
New  World  which  has  not  been  explored  by  the  collector  of  Old- 
World  folk-songs.  The  hill  country  of  Kentucky,  where  an  illiter- 
ate race  lives  in  a  strange  seclusion,  should  be  worth  exploring. 
A  little  farther  south  one  enters  the  sphere  of  the  negro  folk-song 
(a  very  different  thing  from  the  modern  coon  song  and  blatant  rag- 
lime  stuff) ;  and  that  is  a  well- worked  field." 


OXFORD'S  GROWING  DEMOCRACY 

THE  spirit  of  caste  has  commonly  been  associated  with  the  repu- 
tation of  Oxford  ;  but  if  we  take  the  recent  confessions  of  a 
workman's  son  this  haugh'^y  goddess  has  deserted  her  shrine. 
There  are  some  who  ray — as  another  article  in  this  department 
points  out — that  this  spirit  is  invading  American  colleges.  Has 
she  become  a  homeless  wanderer  and  is  knocking  at  any  hospitable 
door.?  At  all  events  this  Oxford  man,  "  H.  A.,"  whose  confessions 
appear  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  asserts  that  "class  prejudice 
hardly  existed  at  all  "  in  his  own  college.  With  few  exceptions  he 
was  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  all  the  men  of  his  own  year 
and  with  most  of  the  men  next  above  and  below  him.  Cliques  he 
admits,  "but  they  are  not  formed  on  class  lines." 

Then,  too,  there  is  "at  Oxford  a  strong  and  forcible  minority 
who  to  some  extent  do  really  justify  the  vehement  attacks  made 
upon  them  from  the  foot  of  the  Martyr's  Memorial  on  Sunday 
evenings  by  fanatical  Socialists."  But  this  man  sees  also  "ex- 
tremists of  the  rich,  just  as  the  vehement  revolutionary  is  the  ex- 
tremist of  the  poor." 

This  writer,  whose  words  are  quoted  in  77^1?  American  Educa- 
tional Review  (New  York),  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  after  having  taught  in  an  elementary  school.  The  standard 
of  life,  so  much  higher  than  he  had  previously  known,  caused  him 
not  only  dismay,  but  repulsion.  He  describes  hisfirst "  hall  dinner  "  : 

"  Solid  silver  spoons  and  forks  !  What  wicked  waste  !  A  clean 
napkin  every  night !  A  four-  or  five-course  dinner,  and  only  once 
in  my  life  had  I  experienced  an  evening  dinner.  Truly  I  was  a 
commoner !  Opposite  sat  a  lord's  son ;  by  my  side  the  son  of  a 
famous  writer  ;  near  me  were  the  descendants  of  historical  families. 
I  was  poor,  shy,  nervous,  sore  in  spirit,  alone  as  I  had  never  been 
before.  It  was  a  new  world,  and  I  was  half  afraid.  As  I  returned 
alone  through  the  shadowy  quadrangle  past  the  ancient  building 
up,  to  my  room  I  felt  heartsick  and  miserable.  Nor  was  the  warm 
solitude  of  my  room  at  first  any  antidote.  It  was  full  of  ghosts. 
Famous  men  had  lived  in  it— at  least  one  great  poet,  one  famous 
historian.  Other  rooms  on  the  staircase  had  housed  great  states- 
men, literary  men,  poets,  thinkers.  Why,  then,  was  I  here?  Was 
it  all  a  dream  ?  Or  was  it  really  true  that  the  old  hard  life  was 
behindme.that  I,  too,  was  at  last  given  the  chance  for  which  I  had 


craved,  for  which  so  many  better,  more  worthy  men  that  I  crave  in 
vain  down  below  there  in  the  schools,  the  factories,  the  foundries? 

".  .  .  .  I  didn't  understand  servants  I  It  was  so  strange  to  have 
a  man  at  one's  beck  and  call.  Nor  did  it  seem  right  that  I,  who 
had  always  waited  on  myself,  cleaned  my  boots,  done  odd  jobs 
about  the  house,  should  have  all  these  tilings  done  for  me.  But 
when  at  -  :30  on  my  first  morning  at  college  the  good  man  came 
into  my  bedroom,  drew  up  the  blind,  poured  cold  water  into  the 
shallow  batli,  and  said.  'Half-past  seven,  sir,'  then,  indeed,  1  was 
shocked!  He  evidently  expected  me  to  have  a  cold  bath:  to 
sprinkle  myself  w-ith  icy  water  on  that  keen  October  morning — a 
most  unheard-of  proceeding !  A  further  sense  of  strangeness 
afflicted  me  in  the  possession  of  two  rooms,  a  'bedder'  and  a 
'sitter,'  the  latter  a  large  double-windowed  room  very  comfortably 
furnished,  and  with  the  walls  all  paneled  not  with  oak  but  painted 
wood.  There  were  no  picture.s — those  1  could  provide  if  I  wanted 
— and  from  one  of  the  pile  of  advertisements  received  during  the 
next  few  days  I  learned  that  pictures  could  be  hired  by  the  term. 
But  having  pictures  was  out  of  the  question.  By  some  oversight 
the  college  authorities  had  omitted  to  notify  me  that  I  must  pro- 
vide my  own  table  linen,  cutlery,  etc 

"Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  such  expenditure  caused  me  the 
greatest  of  all  my  discomforts?  During  the  first  few  days  I  was 
maddened  by  tiie  way  in  which  'freshmen  '  were  throwing  money 
about.  Pictures,  cushions,  fancy  articles,  pipes,  clothing,  baths, 
books,  wines,  tobacco,  cigarets — to  say  nothing  of  the  linen  and 
cutlery — were  all  being  bought  in  huge  quantities  at  fancy  prices. 
To  me,  whose  purse  had  always  been  but  poorly  furnished,  whose 
career  nine  years  ago  at  a  day  training-college  iiad  been  a  time  of 
poverty  so  great  that  frequently  two  meals  a  day  had  to  suffice ; 
that  for  a  week  at  a  time  I  was  absolutely  penniless ;  that  for  Sat- 
urday night  after  Saturday  niglit  I  was  glad  to  earn  four  shillings 
for  playing  the  piano  in  a  certain  little  public-house;  .  .  .  —  to 
me  this  lavish  expenditure  seemed  at  first  not  merely  unneces- 
sary, but  criminal." 

He  soon  began  to  form  social  connections,  and  this  is  how  he 
writes  about  that  phase  of  Oxford  life  : 

"'It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come.  You  know  I  sometimes  feel 
that  men  like  me  are  not  fit  to  talk  to  men  like  you.  You  have 
worked  hard  and  struggled  upward,  and  we've  done  just  nothing 
except  spend  money  we  never  earned,  mostly  on  pleasures  and  dis- 
sipations.' This  was  said  quietly,  simply,  and  I  believe  sincerely 
as  I  was  leaving  a  student's  room,  after  having  eaten  the  largest 
and  most  costly  breakfast  I  had  ever  enjoyed.  He  was  tlie  son  of 
an  extremely  wealthy  man  ;  he  had  a  princely  allowance  from  his 
father :  he  came  from  a  famous  public  school.  And  in  spite  of  my 
forcible  interjection  of  the  word  'Rubbisli  ! '  in  spite  of  the  little 
argument  I  could  bring  to  bear  on  his  statement,  he  was  evidently 
deprest  by  reflection  on  his  own  idleness  and  wealth.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  men  like  him  have  said  the  same 
sort  of  thing  to  or  about  me.  In  fact,  I  have  been  amused,  as- 
tounded, even  provoked  to  find  that  in  my  own  college  were  men 
who  gave  me  a  sort  of  halo,  and  approached  me  with  the  diffidence 
I  confess  I  had  felt  toward  them,  merely  because  I  was  supposed 
to  be  'a  real  live  workingman  who  had  seen  life,  and  had  struggled 
up  to  Oxford  just  as  the  story-book  young  man  does.'  One  mod- 
est youth,  expressing  to  a  friend  of  mine  his  desire  to  know  me, 
said:  'But  I  don't  suppose  he'll  care  to  talk  to  me.  I'm  so  igno- 
rant of  things.' 

"Thus  before  long  I  was  actually  being  sought  as  the  man  who 
knew  a  good  deal  at  first  hand  of  social  problems  and  the  life  of 
the  poor.  At  debating-societies  I  was  soon  embarrassingly  in  re- 
quest, for  a  characteristic  of  Oxford  to-day  is  the  extraordinary 
interest  taken  in  all  sorts  of  social  questions — unemployment,  pov- 
erty, housing,  education,  the  right  to  work,  slum  life,  conditions 
of  labor,  sweated  industries.  Such  subjects  have  occupied  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  debates  both  at  the  Union  and  at  the  various 
college  societies.  It  was  this  keen  interest  in  social  reforms  which 
first  showed  me  my  greatest  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
'upper  classes.'  Like  most  loyal  mem"bers  of  the  proletariat,  I 
had  preached  of  the  callousness,  the  indifference,  of  the  rich  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  I  had  honestly  believed  that  the  rich  were 
more  responsible  for  the  evils  of  poverty  and  unemplbyment,  rack- 
renting  and  sweated  labor.  But  now  that  I  was  thrown  among 
these  ravening  beasts  like  a  slave  among  wolves  for  f heir  delecta- 
tion, I  found  that  quite  a  large  number  of  these  wolves  were 
watch-dogs.''  
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Most  /lose,  in  the  stores^  look  alike  to  you  buyers^  yet  there's  a  vast 
difference  among  the  different  brands.      Some  are  made  with  a  ''Uwo- 
ply''  yarn  instead  of  the  costlier  ^'' three."       Some  are  knit  in  a  hap- 
hazard way.      IVe  are  spending  this  year  to  produce   Holeproof  Hose 
four  times  what  it  costs  to  make  common  grades. 


The  fact  that  this  difference 
doesn't  show  at  a  glance  means 
that  hundreds  will  still  fail  to  get 
the  best  hose. 

We  are  telling  you  of  it  so 
you'll  know  and  can  get  them. 
You  may  as  well,  for  these  four- 
times-better  hose  cost  you  just  the 
same  as  others. 

Where  These  Thou- 
sands Go 


Sizes,  Colors^ 
Prices 

HoIeproofSox-6pairs  $1.50.  Me- 
dium and  light  weiglit.     Black,  black 
with  whitefeet,  light  and  dark  tan.  navy 
blue,   pearl  gray,  lavender,    light  blue, 
^een,  ^un-metal  and  mode.    Sizes,  g  to  12. 
six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in  a  bo.\.    All 
one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox   (extra  light  weight* — 6  pairs, 
$2.00.     Mercerized.     Same  colors  as  above. 

Holeproof  Lu»tre-Sox— 6  pairs.  $3.00.  Finished  like 
silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark 
tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green,  gun-metal, 
flesh  color  and  mode.    Sizes,  9  to  12. 


The   yarn  used  in  genuine 
Holeproof"   costs  an  average 
of    70    cents  a  pound — tfie  top 
market  price  for  cotton  yarns. 

It  is  made  from  Egyptian  and 
Sea  Island  cotton — the  very  finest 
cotton  obtainable. 

It  consists  of  three  very  fine  silky  strands, 

so  the  yarn  is  soft  and  pliable. 

Yarn  of    equal  weight   made   from 
but  two  strands  is  stiff  and  coarse  in 
comparison. 

We  could  save,    if  we  used 
it,  30  cents  a  pound  for  extra 
profit. 

This  is  one  of  the  things 
you  don't  see  when  you  buy. 


Our  Expensive  Process 

Another  is  our  32  years  of  experience ; 
and  the  result — the  "  Holeproof"  process. 

This  process  requires  expensive  ma- 
chines. Last  year  we  imported  a  costly 
machine  simply  to  better  an  unimpor- 
tant half-inch  stitch. 

An  apparatus  that  merely  helps  make 
fast  colors,  cost  over  $5,000. 

We  spend  533,000  a  year  simply  to 
see  that  each  finished  pair  of  hose  is 
perfection. 

All  this  means  but  one  thing — that 
you  get  in  Holeproof"  the  very  utmost 
in  hosiery. 

How  We  Can  Give  It 

We  now  make  20,000  pairs  a  day — 
the  largest  output  of  guaranteed  hose  in 
the  world — so  we  can  easily  put  what 
we  might  take  as  extra  profit,  into  extra 
quality. 

Our  long  experience  also  gives  us  pe- 
culiar advantages  over  all  others. 

We  made  the  first  guaranteed  hose 
on  the  market. 

Do  you  want  simply  guaranteed  hos- 
iery, or  soft  and  attractive  "Holeproof 
Hose" — hose  that  you'd  buy  without 
any  guarantee.'' 


WMJt^^^^ 


Holeproof   Full-Fashioned    Sox 

'olors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 


6  pairs.  $3.00.     Same 


tioleproomosieru 

^OR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 


Holeproof  Silk  Sox— 3  pairs,  $2.00.  Tiuaranteed  for 
three  months — warranted  pure  silk. 

Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.00.  Medium  weight. 
Bla^k.  tan.  blaclc  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue  and  navy  blue.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Hol-oroof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3.00.     Finished 
like  silk.     Extra  light  weight.     Tan,  black. 
I'  arl  grav,  lavender,  light  blue  and   navy 
blue.    Sizes. 8  to  11. 

BoTs'  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.00. 
Black  and  tan.  .Specially  reinforced  knee, 
heel  and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses*  Holeproof   Stockings — 6  pairs, 
*2.oo.    Black  ana  tan.    .Specially  reinforced 
luiee,  heel  and  toe.  .Sizes,  5  tog'-.   These  are    r.-^.  u.  s.  Pat. 
the  best  children's  hose  made  today.  office.  1906 


Then  Look  for  "Holeproof  on  the  Toe 

There  are  hose  not  nearly  so  good  as  "  Hole- 
proof" sold  on  the  orig-inal  "Holeproof" 
idea,  but  the  only  genuine  "Holeproof" — 
the  "three-ply" — "  70c-yarn  "  hose,  bear 
the  name  "Holeproof"  and  the  trademark 
shown  below,  on  the  toe  of  each  pair. 

"Holeproof"  means  "four-times-better- 
than-cominon  hose."  It  means  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  for  comfort  and  wear  that  don't 
show  till  you  wear  the  hose. 


So  be  sure  that  the  hose  you  get  are  real 
"  Holeproof."  Don't  take  an  inferior  imitation 
with  a  name  and  trademark  resembling  ours. 

Sold  In  Your  Town 

Tlie  genuine  "Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on 
request,  or  we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no 
dealer,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance. 

Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Make  Your 
Feet  Happy." 

(33) 


The  Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  411  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Our  readers  are  ankecl  to  mentioa  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltiDK  to  advertisers. 
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Kegal  Car  on  4,0S1K- 
mile  journey.  The  driver 
of  the  car  wrote:  "Mag- 
neto wa8  under  water  for 
Aourswithont  injury.  Wo 
attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  Bucoess  of  our  trip  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  no 
tronblo  with  the  Remy 
Kasaeto." 


Over 
100,000 

Remy 
Magnetos 
Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who  helped 
make  our  immense  1909  season 
but  that  adopted  the  Remy  for 
1910,  besides  many  manufac- 
turers have  adopted  the  Remy 
for  19 10  who  formerly  used 
other  magnetos.  Our  factory  is 
the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manu- 
facturing. 

Remy  Electric  Company 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 

Dept.  20 

[Braztch  Distributing  Offices: 

1400-1402  Michigran  Ave.,  ChicaKO 

Aotomobile  Bldg.,  (<4th  and  Bway. 
New  York  City 

471  Woodward  Ave..  Detroit 

406  East  ISth  St.,  Kansas  City 

170  Golden  Gate  Ave.. 
San  Francisco 


AGENCIES : 

Aato  Equipment  Co.. 
IS18  Broadway, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Hollls  Eleotrio  Co., 
»  N.  Siith  St.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3.  H.  MoOnllongh  &  Son, 
219  N.  Broad  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Oobe  Trophy  won  by  the  aid 
of  the  Bemy  Magneto. 

I25J 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Once  upon  a  time  Heine  cynically  .said 
that  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women 
whom  he  met  were  to  him  Nos.  1,2,3.... 
II,  12,  a  remark  that  one  is  tempted  to 
apply  to-day  to  tlie  great  mass  of  current 
poetry.  Even  the  very  casual  reader  will 
notice  that  the  same  themes  and  subjects 
occur  and  recur  again  and  again  with  an 
insistent  monotony  suggesti\-e  of  .some 
form  of  anemia.  A  few  quotations  from 
the  review  books  on  our  desk  will  in- 
dicate the  general  symjitonis  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  tliin  fragile  melody,  a  pale, 
superficial  beauty,  merged  in  an  atmosphere 
of  general  resignation  and  life-weariness. 
Let  us  choose  a  few  lines  here  and  there 
almost  at  random,  beginning  with  the  two 
opening  stanzas  of  a  poem  by  Helen 
Huntington,  called  "Unwritten." 

Hark,  how  the  rain  is  falling! 

And  I  alone  in  the  night, 
Alone  with  the  haunting  voices, 

With  the  songs  I  ne'er  shall  write. 

Alone  with  the  pain  and  fever, 
With  shadows  clouding  my  eyes, 

And  the  thought  that  in  early  morning 
My  parting  soul  shall  rise. 

If  these  two  stanzas  are  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  tone  of  Miss  Huntington's  work, 
four  lines  only  from  "Retrospect"  by 
Gottfried  Hult  are  needed  to  give  a  clue  to 
the  spirit  of  this  author's  book.     He  writes : 

"  In  retrospect  toward  days  that  were  all  rest 
From  days  to  be  all  labor,  I  would  turn, ' 
Lest  in  the  dearth  too  much  the  spirit  yearn 
And  change  too  bitter  prove,  being  unexprest." 

This  form  of  "spiritual  elegy"  is  the 
theme,  also,  of  "Manhattan"  a  long  and 
rather  ambitious  production  by  Charles 
Hanson  Towne  and  the  key-note  is  given  in 
these  few  lines  selected  from  one  of  the 
best  of  the  interpolated  songs : 

I  saw  the  tired  City  fall  in  the  arms  of  nijjht. 
Like  a  beautiful,  weary  woman,  after  a  day's  delight. 
And    she   spake    (I    heard  her    whisper    when   the 

purple  dusk  came  down, 
.\   mantle  from  high  heaven,  to  cover   the  teeming 
town) ; — 
"  Mine   eyes   are   heavy   with    anguish,    my   bleeding 

heart  is  opprest. 
For  the  burden  of  life  is  on  me  and  I  need  a  little  rest." 

With  the  same  rosy  optimism  Robard 
Emmet  Ua  Cinneidig  sings  in  "  Rexerie  " 

.    .    .    "I  saw  the  world  as  mortals  see 
A  vale  of  sin  and  misery." 

and  then  passes  the  theme  to  Lloyd 
Mifflin,  the  venerable  American  poet,  who 
addresses  "Hans  Schuler,  Sculptor"  with 
these  lines: 

Ah!  all  things  fade,  and  all  our  hearts  are  bowed 
With  loss  of  dear  ones,  whose  beloved  eyes 
Haunt  us  forever  in  the  world  of  sighs. 

Life.? — 'tis  a  dream  of  Hope,  from  birth  to  shroul. 

Now,  to  put  it  mildly,  this  is  rather  de- 
pressing, and  it  is  not  strange  that  poets 
here  and  there  are  commencing  to  react. 
The  strongest   j)rotest   comes   from   "that 


IF  YOUR  DINNER  DISTRESSES 

half  a  teaspoon  of  Horsfnrd's  Acid  Phoaphate  in  hall 
a  glass  of  Tater  brings  quick  relief— wa/ces  digestion 
I  natural  and  easy. 


Build  With! 
Concrete 

There  is  nothing  else  that  will  adapt  itself 
equally  well  to  any  style  of  architecture  or 
any  kind  of  building,  large  or  small.  Fire- 
proof, stormproof,  timeproof,  inexpensive  and 
artistic,  there  is  no  other  material  known  la 
man  that  can  begin  to  compare  with  it. 

CONCRETE  made  of 

PORTLAND    <^^  CEMENT 

as  a   building   agent    leaves   nothing  to  be 
desired. 

y^V*^  ^1  ^\j^  Before  you  next 

^  build,  read  our 

book  about  this 
wonderful   pro- 
^  duct.     It  is  free. 
And    whenever 
you  W2mt  advice 
on  the  subject, 
our   expert  con- 
will  help    you   out  at    no 
Address  Dept.  W. 
ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  President 
THE  LAWRENCE  CEMENT   COMPANY 

New  York 
LAWRENCE    PORTLAND    CEMENT   CO. 
Philadelphia  


suiting  engineer 
expense  to  you. 


WESHIPoxAPPROVtL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  pre^^y  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAU 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  0/  prices  and  marvelous  offtrs 
00  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fb.?;c'.r^^ 

a  pair  of  tires   from    anyone  at  any  prict 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalof^ 

and  X^^xnoMXivoiider/nlpropositionQXifit^X 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  tuwn. 

RIDER  AGENTS  r;.TSr?l^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rearwheela, 
lamp?,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  D«pt.A.174,        CHICAGO 


For  E-v^ory  Clime 
2vivc[  &<11  tKeTime 


Be  sureyou  get  this  Box 

At  v«nr  denial  s  or  tnmple  direct  on  rppciptof  pric*" 
A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  519  Center  Ave..  Chicago 


NO  MKTAL 
CAN  TOUCH  YOU 


Our  readers  are  asbed  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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exulting  Yankee,  Ezra  Pound,"  as  he  is 
called  by  the  London  Academy,  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred  in  these  columns. 
Mr.  Pound  is  in  protest  and  avowed  revolt 
against  what  he  terms  "the  crepuscular 
spirit  in  modem  poetry";  he  refuses  to 
toe  the  line  of  poetic  convention  and  to  eke 
out  their  sentiment  with  a  melody  of 
song  in  the  manner  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  have  just  finished  reading  the  "Per- 
sonae"  and  the  "Exultations"  of  Mr. 
Pound  (Elkin  Mathews,  London),  two 
volumes  of  poems  that  are  positively  ex- 
citing. At  first  the  books  .seem  to  be  an 
imbroglio  of  egotistical  nonsense,  but 
gradually  we  are  able  to  discern  the  arcs  of 
out-running  laws — laws  of  their  own — 
which  we  are  finally  able  to  bring  to  a 
full  circle.  Of  course,  in  common  with  all 
reformers  and  revolutionaries.  Mr.  Pound's 
work  revolves  to  a  large  extent  around 
"mein  liebes  ich."  His  style,  moreover, 
is  often  involved,  obscure,  and  pedantic, 
and  there  is  a  certain  disagreeable  insist- 
ence upon  the  value  of  the  poetic  rind 
itself.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  lines  are 
almost  oppressive  with  their  unexpanded 
power,  with  their  intensity  and  their 
passion,  and  they  are  full  to  the  finger- 
tips with  an  extremely  interesting  per- 
sonality. Mr.  Pound  has  given  the  \-essel 
of  poetry  a  rather  violent  shaking,  but 
we  are   thankful   to  him   for  it.   even   tho 


SHE  QUIT 
But  It  Was  a  Hard  Pull. 


It  is  liard  to  believe  that  coffee  will  put  a 
person  in  such  a  condition  as  it  did  an  Ohio 
woman.     She  tells  her  own  story  : 

"  I  did  not  believe  coffee  caused  my 
trouble,  and  frequently  said  I  liked  it  so 
well  I  would  not,  and  could  not  quit  drink- 
ing it,  but  1  was  a  miserable  sufferer  from 
heart  trouble  and  nervous  prostration  for 
four  years. 

"  I  was  scarcely  able  to  be  around,  had  no 
energy  and  did  not  care  for  anything.  Was 
emaciated  and  had  a  constant  pain  around 
my  heart  until  I  thought  1  could  not  endure 
it.  For  months  I  never  went  to  bed  expect- 
ing to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I  felt  as 
though  I  was  liable  to  die  any  time. 

"Frequently  I  had  nervous  chills  and  the 
least  excitement  would  drive  sleep  away, 
and  any  little  noise  would  upset  me  terribly. 
I  was  gradually  getting  worse  until  finally 
one  time  it  came  over  me  and  I  asked  my- 
self what's  the  use  of  being  sick  all  the  time 
and  buying  medicine  so  that  I  could  indulge 
myself  in  coffee? 

"So  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  quit 
drinking  coffee  and  got  some  Postum  to  help 
me  quit.  I  made  it  strictly  according  to 
directions  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  that 
change  was  the  greatest  step  in  my  life.  It 
was  easy  t)  quit  coffee  because  I  had  the 
Postum  which  I  now  like  better  than  the 
old  c(jffee. 

"One  by  one  the  old  troubles  left  until 
now  I  am  in  splendid  health,  nerves  steady, 
heart  all  right  and  tlu;  pain  all  gone.  Never 
have  any  more  nervous  chills,  don't  take 
any  medicine,  can  do  ail  my  hou.sework  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  beside." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs 
"There's  a  Rea.son." 

Ever  read  (Ke  above  leiter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  lo  time.  TKey  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of  huntan  interest. 

Our  readers  are 


Did  You  Ever  See  a  Tired  SHOP  GIRL  ? 
Or  a  Worn  Out  ERRAND  BOY? 


;^v,  n7Jw.wvl^ ANGING  on  to  the  strap  in  a  crowded  street  car  after  a  hard 


day  —  going  often  to  a  cheerless  home — or  to  a  miserable  hall 
bedroom  in  a  cheap  boarding  house  ?  "  Yes  ?  '  "  Lots  of 
them?"  We  thought  so!  '^  We  have  all  seen  them!! 
Couldn't  happen  to  your  boy  or  girl,  though  !  No  ?  'ij?  That's 
what  their  Father  may  have  thought.  '^  He  stopped  at 
thinl^ing  about  it.  Didn't  act  when  he  could  have  bought  the  life  insurance 
polic})  which  would  have  prevented  it  all.  'ij?  Now  his  Boy — who  has  been 
robbed  of  the  education  which  would  have  given  him  an  even  start  in  the  world 
— and  his  Girl  who  has  been  robbed  of  her  chance  of  a  Home — meaning 
everything  to  a  young  woman — have  to  pay  the  price  of  that  Father's  neglect, 
or  thoughtlessness,  or  indifference,  or  carelessness  (call  it  what  you  will,  we  call 
it  criminal,  the  result  to  the  children  is  the  same),  and  it's  a  heavy  price  and 
an  unfair  one,  which  they  have  to  pay.  '^  Better  take  stock  of  your  Life 
Insurance.  ♦){?  Is  it  enough  ?     No  ?     We  thought  not ! 

♦){?  Send  for  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  man — NOW — TO-DAY. 
You  don't  know,  it  may  already  be  too  late  for  })ou  to  get  these  benefits! 
He  will  tell  you  : 

ll?  First:     Whether  you  can  become  a  member  of  the  Equitable  Society. 

♦){?  Second:  How  little  it  will  cost  to  put  an  Equitable  policy  between  \four 
boy  and  your  girl  and  the  1 2 -hour  day  ! 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  clzums  on  the  day  it  receives  thenn. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President        120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today   in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  Styles.  Sold  on  trial  at 
wboleuale  prices.  Save  20 
to  30  per  cent,  niustrated 
Cataloi,'ue  f  ree.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 

BOX432      IMuncie,  Indiana. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS 

Have  been  unequalled  for  loo  years.  Buy  direct  from  thr 
farmer  and  save  money.  Year  Old  Hams,  *<  to  i6  lbs., 
at  25c.  per  lb  Farui-Maile  hausaije  fresh  every  day, 
tender  and  sweet,  in  5,  10,  20  or  50  lb.  boxes,  at  20c  per 
lb.  The  above  VirRinia  Farm  Products  are  purp,  whole- 
some and  of  the  highest  standard. 
FOKI'>T    IIOMK     F\ll!»l,    Piirocllt  lllo.    VIrirlnIn 


Finishes  for  Concrete  Surfaces 

Ordinnry  paints  wli.ii  iih.«1  on  (■(incr-lr.  pct'l.  rrnok  n\\<\  wfnr  off 

Tru8-(;'>n  Finishes  htT.iuir  part  f>f  tlic  ronrr.-tr.  rcttiMi  wmr.  nn<l  avf  \vnt<-rpriM>f . 

TrilM*C«>n  I'^loor  FIiiIhIk^N  arr  diiiiipproof.  .H|;iitipri>.if.  nn<l  pr*'V(>iit  tlii> 
fnrinatit>n  of  c-'Mcrftf  <liist  "ii  icinmt  floors  I'n.du.v  :i  til. -III..*  siirfac-  wlui'h 
rr-Hists  wonrand  is  cnsily  i'I'iuumI  >>y  wusliinj:. 

TrilN-4'oil  Wall  FIiiImIk^m  mnki-  walls  iil>Knlut<>]y  dainpproof  and  allow 
the  masonry  to  rota  in  its  natural  t<\liinv  iirosorvinir  ils  iK'auliful  urain  nnd  rr- 
plnoine  its  rlM'erlr8»  ni(»not'>ny  witli  di'lipai--  artistir  tints. 

TruH-Con  Finishes  for  Fh>ors  and  Walls  arc  furnished  in  a  choice  of  nuniy 
n  nsinc  colors. 

1. 11  lis  c<indition  and  sirr  of  surface  lo  he  finished  and  we  will  ^cwifrre  trial 
rumple.     liooklet  and  Color  Card  free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

5J6  Tnused  Concrete  Building  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Protector  Collar  for  Spring 

and 
Fall 


Convertible- 
Collar- Coats 


Ken-reign  "Presto*'  or 
Ken-reign  "Sinxplo" 

A  combination  of  Ken-reign  rain 
proof  quality,  workmanship  and 
value  with  whichever  of  these 
meritorious  patented  collars 
you  prefer.     Ken-reign 
Coats  are  made  in  many 
other  models,  and  many 
materials. 


^^. 


w 


This^ 
Collar' 
when  yon' 

want  it — the  other  when  needed 


For  Sale  at  Most 
Good  Stores 

Look  for  the  Kenyon  Label 

Select  from    our   Style    Book 
the  coat  you  would  like  to  see 
and  we  will  send  it  to  your  dealer 
on  approval. 

Ken-reign  Coats  hold  their  stylish 
shape  as  long  as  worn.     You   will  use 
your  Ken-reign  more   than   any  other 
coat  you  ever  owned. 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Free 

As  we  make  coats  for  both  Men  and 
Women,  please  state  which  you  want. 
We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY  Kroot. 

23  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City  200  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
611  Washington  St.,  Boston     132  Sansome  St.,*San  Francisco 


for  our  catalog. 
KEMOH  JEWELRY  CO. 


I.<K»ks  like  a  diamond— weais  like 
diamond  —  brillianoy  gniiranteed 
forever — stands  filing  like  ;i  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond— has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
]-20th  the  cost  of  diamonds,  i^etonly 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
onsly  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.  Sent  on  apjtroval.  Write 
It's  free.    No  canvassers  wanted. 

46S  M.  Broadway.  St.  Loais 


If   there's    a  lUHDing  stream   or  spring  on 
your  ground,  install  a 

NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC    RAM 

and  pump  the  water  where  vou  want  it 
Write  for  booklet    K  and  estimate. 

■ .-         .     NiAGAR*  Hydraulic 

■  Engine  Co..  ho  Nassau  street, 
I  N.  Y.;  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


Water  in 

Kitchen 
Bathroom 
Laundry 

Stable  At  Small  Expense 


"yhe  good  cook  knows 

that  a  spoonful  of  Kingsford's 
mixed  with  the  flour  makes  perfect 
pie-crust.     She  also  knows  that 

Kingsford's 
Corn  Starch 

is  far  better  than  flour  for  thick- 
ening gravies,  soups  and  sauces. 

Send  a  post  card  today,  and 

we  will  mail  without  charge  our 
remarkable  little  Cook  Book 
"  A  A." — "  What  a  cook  ought 
to  know  about  corn  starch." 

t  contains  one  hundred  and 
sixty- eight  of  the  best  recipes 
)ou  ever  tried. 

I      T.    Kingsford  &  Son 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 


many    dregs    should    be    brought    to    the 
surface. 

"Mesmerism "  is  the  tribute  of  a  younger 
poet  to  one  of  his  masters. 

Mesnierisnt 

By  Ezra   Pound 
"Ami  a  cat's  in  the  water-but  I" — Robert  Browning. 

Aye,  you're  a  man  that!  ye  old  mesmerizer, 
Tyin'  your  meanin'  in  seventy  swadelin's; 

One  must  of  needs  be  a  hang'd  early  riser 

To  catch  you  at  worm  turning.      Holy  Odd's  body- 
kins! 

"Cat's  i'  the  water  butt!"     Thought's  in  your  verse- 
barrel. 

Tell  us  this  thing  rather,  then  we'll  believe  you; 
Vou,  Master  Bob  Browning,  spite  your  apparel, 

Jump  to  your  sense  and  give  praise  as  we'd  lief  do. 

Vou  wheeze  as  a  head-cold  long-tonsiled  Calliope, 
But  God!   what  a  sight  you  ha'  got  o'  our  in'ards; 

Mad  as  a  hatter  but  surely  no  Myope, 

Broad  as  all  ocean  and  leanin'  man-kin'ards. 

Heart  that  was  big  as  the  bowels  of  Vesuvius, 

Words  that  were  wing'd  as  her  sparks  in  eruption, 

Eagled  and  thundered  as  Jupiter  Pluvius, 

Sound  in  your  wind  past  all  signs  o'  corruption. 

Here's  to  you.  Old  Hippety-hop  o'  the  accents! 

True  to  the  Truth's  sake  and  crafty  dissector, 
Vou  grabbed  at  the  gold  sure;    had  no  need  to  pack 
cents 

Into   your  versicles.     Clear  sight's  elector! 

Evidently  Mr.  Pound  beheves  that 
reHgion,  as  well  as  poetry,  has  grown  weak, 
apologetic,  and  leaky  and  in  the  "Ballad 
for  Gloom,"  and  several  other  poems  he 
attempts  to  reinstate  some  of  its  original 
vigor. 

Ballad  For   CIoon\ 

By  Ezra  Pound 

For  God,  our  God,  is  a  gallant  foe 
That  playeth  behind  the  veil. 

I  have  loved  my  God  as  a  child  at  heart 

That  seeketh  deep  bosoms  for  rest, 
I  have  loved  my  God  as  maid  to  man 

But  lo,  this  thing  is  best: 
To  love  your  God  as  a  gallant  foe   that  plays  behind 

the  veil, 
To  meet  your  God  as  the  night  winds  meet  beyond 

Arcturus'  pale. 

I  have  played  with  God  for  a  woman, 
1  have  staked  with  my  God  for  truth, 

I  have  lost  to  my  God  as  a  man,  clear  eyed, 
His  dice  be  not  of  ruth. 

For  I  am  made  as  a  naked  blade, 
But  hear  ye  this  thing  in  sooth: 

Who'  loseth  to  God  as  man  to  man 

Shall  win  at  the  turn  of  the  game. 
I  have  drawn  my  blade  where  the  lightnings  meet 

But  the  ending  is  the  same: 
Who  loseth  to  God  as  the  sword  blades  lose 

Shall  win  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

For  God.  our  God,  is  a  gallant  foe  that  playeth  be- 
hind the  veil. 

Whom  God  deigns  not  to  overthrow  hath  need  of 
triple  mail. 


When    Love    Takes    Flight.— Mrs.    A.— 

"What's  the  matter  with  Mrs.    De  Style? 
She  looks  the  picture  of  embarrassment." 

Mrs.  C. — "No  wonder.  Her  Httle  boy 
used  all  of  her  old  love  letters  to  make  the 
tail  of  his  kite,  and  they  came  down  in  the 
neighbor's  yard." — Chicago  Ntnvs. 


Oa  reoders  are  asKeu  lo  aieniion  ihk  ijITkrary  uigest  when  wrltlDg  to  adveraserS; 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A    RIDER    UNDER    THE    BLACK    FLAG 

Of  all  the  somber,  merciless  men  who 
carried  on  the  ruthless  border  raiding  in 
Missouri  during  the  Civil  War,  Bill  Ander- 
son was  reckoned  the  most  relentless,  says 
Edgar  White,  writing  in  Americana  (New 
York).  People  said  that  this  man's  "heart 
only  beat  when  he  saw  the  blood  flow- 
ing." "Not  only  were  blue-coats  waylaid 
and  ridden  down,  but  the  man  who  hid  a 
horse,  or  failed  to  furnish  feed,  or  reported 
his  movements  to  the  opposing  forces  was 
executed  without  compunction."  His  name 
was  dreaded  even  by  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, "because  he  drew  but  faint  lines 
between  those  of  one  side  or  the  other 
when  the  mood  to  kill  was  on." 

Anderson,  when  a  schoolboy  in  Hunts- 
ville,  northern  Missouri,  was  a  quiet,  shy 
lad,  somewhat  backward  in  arithmetic; 
there  was  no  hint  of  the  future  desperado. 
But,  if  ever,  in  some  boyish  pique,  he  had 
dreamed  of  coming  back  to  the  town  as  a 
pirate  chief,  that  ambition  was  realized  to 
the  full.    Says  Mr.  White : 

After  blazing  the  border  until  his  name 
stood  for  all  that  was  terrible  and  pitiless, 
he  lighted  on  Huntsville  in  September, 
1864,  with  as  fierce  a  crowd  of  swash- 
bucklers as  this  country  ever  produced,  and 
the  mayor  didn't  have  time  to  think  where 
to  hide  the  key  to  the  city.  For  one  short, 
eventful  day  the  shy  schoolboy  was  the 
whole  works  of  the  place.  He  rode  about 
on  a  magnificent  white  horse,  roaring  out 
orders  and  telling  his  men  the  best  places 
to  loot.  The  revolvers  of  the  rough-riders 
popped  incessantly,  and  the  citizens  ran 
into  their  cyclone-cellars.  Anderson  wore  a 
big  feather  in  his  hat,  and  there  was  a  new 
sash  around  his  waist  where  he  kept  his 
ever-ready  guns.  It  was  the  proudest  day 
of  his  life.  Small  boys,  hiding  behind 
barns  and  houses,  would  risk  a  peep  now 
and  then  to  get  a  sight  of  the  gory  chieftain 
as  an  example  for  emulation  in  later 
days. 

Toward  the  edge  of  town  lived  Hade 
Rutherford,  and  some  one.  hoping  to 
win  favor  from  some  of  the  guerrillas, 
told  them  that  Hade  had  hidden  away  two 
fine  horses  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Anderson's  gang.  So  they 
swooped  down  on  Hade,  who  was  then  a 
very  young  man,  just  married,  put  a  rope 
around  his  neck,  and  asked  him  about  the 
horses.  Mrs.  Rutherford,  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  rushed  out  and  begged  the  guer- 
rillas to  spare  her  husband's  life.  Every  man 
there  had  been  in  such  scenes  before  and 
they  were  not  affected.  The  prisoner  had 
spirited  away  two  good  horses,  and  that 
meant  death  according  to  the  law  of  the 
border. 

The  rope  wab  made  taut  about  Hade's 
neck,  he  was  put  on    a   horse  and   then— 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Buy 


soda  crackers  when 
and  where  you  will, 
there  is  only  one  way 
by  which  you  can 
absolutely  depend  on 
their  freshness  and 
goodness,  and  that  is 
to  say 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5^ 


(Never  sold  in  bulk^ 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


That  Little  Boy  of 


ie  notgetting  a  fair  Btart  if  you 
allow  him  to  Bit  huncbnd  up  in 
echool,  or  BtoojH-d  over  wbeoread- 
iog  at  home.  He  is  using  onW 
half  hlB  hirigfl.  ABKKATiiK- 
RITE  SHOULDER  BRACE  would 
correct  theee  bad  babitB. 

BREATHE-RITE  will  bold  hie 
body  gently,  but  firmly  erect 
whethrr  etandlng,  walkinR  or  git- 
t[n^  and  ie  always  oomfortable. 
For  Men.  'Wonipn  and  Children. 

Send  (tn*  Dollar,  fl,  at  once. 
If  tint  (•atisfifil  irioney  refunded. 

BREATHE-RITE  MTG. CO. 

iWomlOUli  W.  Mth  St.,  M.  X. 


Stamp  Album  with  638  Genuine  Stamps,  IncU 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  C'liina  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania (landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc., 
10c.  lOOdif.  .Iap.,N.Zld,et('.,5c.  Big  list,  coupons, 
etc..  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>«t<ii(!;ns  and  KslliniitCH  FuriilNhed 

J  NO.  WILLIAMS,  INC.,  Bronze  Foundry,  556 
West  27th  .Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  lor  our  ma^- 
ziiie  "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,"  illustrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 


In  40  Designs  $167  to  $1,0UD 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS 

Cottages — Garages— Stores — Churches 

Shipped  Anywhere  Substantial— Inexpensive  Cornell 
Portable  Houses  are  strong  and  serviceable,  complete  in 
every  detail  ;  built  in  complete  sections  convenient  for 
shipping  and  handling,  all  parts  numbered.  Anyone  can 
erect  them  simply  by  bolting  sections  together.  Are  as 
substantialflncl  durable  as  if  built  by  local  contractors, 
give  perfect  satisfaction  and  Cost  Much  Less.  We  ship 
to  any  R.  R.  station  and  pay  the  freight.  Catalog  upon 
lequest. 
WYCKOr'F  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  408  Adams  St..  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Our  readers  are  a.ske<l  to  meutiou  Thk  Literary  Ukjk.st  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Door  and  Window  Screens 

Made  of 

POMPEIIAN 

BRONZE 

WIRE  CLOTH 

are  the  kind  that  last,  look 
better  and  are  better  than  the 
painted  or  galvanized  kind. 


(Trade  Mark) 


No    matter   where 

you  live  in  the  summer 

— seaside  — lowlands — 

mountains — country  or  city, 

use  POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
for  your  screens,  because : 

It  is  Weather-Proof — Climate-Proof 
— Rust-Proof  and  Wear-Proof 

POMPEIIAN  BRONZE  WIRE  is  not 
painted  or  coated.  It  is  made  of  an  alloy 
containing  over  90%  pure  coppo".  This 
means  that,  unlike  ordinary  wire,  it  cannot 
conode  emd  will  laist  forever. 

POMPEIIAN  BRONZE  IS  NOT 
EXPENSIVE 

Ask  your  dealer  for  POMPEIIAN 
BRONZE.  Specify  and  insist  on  it  for 
all  the  screens  you  order.  All  sizes  of  mesh, 
all  weights.  Most  Hardware  Dealers  have 
it.  If  yours  hasn't,  don't  take  any  other. 
Write  our  nearest  branch.  We'll  supply  you 
direct  and  guarantee  a  satisfactory  purcluise. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  CO. 

Factory,  -  CLINTON,  MASS. 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK      CfflOVGO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


"TWIN  GRIP"1 

PAPER  FASTENER 

It's  just  that  double  grip  and 

the  turn-down  Hps  at  the  tip 
that  make  this  fastener  ideal 
for  your  office.  Neither  top, 
bottom  nor  middle  paper  can 

l)ecome   loose— the   twin 
prongs  hold  them  all. 

De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Co/      *"^ 
PtalUdelphia.U.S.A.        /     for  free 

samplea  in 
four  aizea. 


"What  you  got,  fellers?" 

Anderson,  chief  devil  of  the  lot,  rode  up 
with  revolvers  still  smoking. 

"Been  hidin'  horses,  Cap,"  said  a  big 
man  who  was  handling  the  loose  end  of  the 
rope. 

"Well,  what  you  waiting  on?" 

There  was  no  time  for  prayers,  but  the 
condemned  man  saw  a  straw,  for  which  he 
grasped. 

"  Say,  Bill,"  he  said,  "  'member  the  time 
I  helped  you  work  your  sums  so  the  teacher 
wouldn't  lick  you?" 

Old  men  who  were  at  that  strange  as- 
sembly, out  under  the  cottonwoods,  say  that 
two  long  lines  stole  out  from  Anderson's 
cruel  mouth,  which  may  have  meant  a  grim 
smile,  a  most  unusual  thing  for  his  hard, 
fierce  face.  He  said  nothing,  but  by  a 
movement  of  the  arm  indicated  to  the  pris- 
oner that  he  was  free.  Hade  Rutherford, 
Anderson's  school-mate,  is  now  mayor  of 
Huntsville. 

After  leaving  Huntsville  Anderson 
learned  through  a  leak  from  some  quarter 
which  should  have  guarded  the  secret  with 
its  life  that  a  train-load  of  soldiers  had  left 
St.  Louis  en  route  to  Iowa.  By  hard  riding 
across  the  country  the  guerrillas  reached 
Centralia  ahead  of  the  train.  When  it 
came,  the  soldiers  fired  a  few  shots  from  the 
windows.  Then  they  offered  to  surrender 
on  terms  of  civilized  warfare.  Anderson 
entered  one  of  the  cars,  a  revolver  in  each 
hand.  But  one  voice  was  raised  in  rebuke, 
and  that  was  a  woman's.  She  was  large 
and  aggressive.  Barring  Anderson's  way 
in  the  aisle  she  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
cried  : 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  few  good  soldiers  behind 
me  to  teach  you  cut-throats  a  lesson." 

Anderson  took  off  his  hat,  and  glancing 
at  the  men  about  him  remarked  with  gentle 
irony : 

"Madame,  you  certainly  deserve  better 
backing." 

The  poor  soldiers,  hoping  for  honor- 
able treatment,  gave  up  their  arms  and 
left  the  cars.  They  were  lined  up  and 
shot  down  to  the  last  man.  Not  one  on 
the  train  escaped.  The  revolvers  of  the 
executioners  were  still  smoking  when  Major 
Johnson  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  force 
from  Macon.  Before  engaging  the  enemy 
he  dismounted  and  lined  up  his  men.  Then 
he  challenged  the  guerrillas. 

"Come  on !   We  are  ready  for  you ! " 

Riding  with  Anderson  that  day  were 
George  Todd,  Frank  and  Jesse  James,  and 
a  score  or  so  of  the  swiftest  pistol-fighters 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  They  came 
on  with  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind.  The 
guerrillas  charged  with  their  bridles  in  their 
teeth,  a  revolver  in  each  hand.  After  one 
round  by  the  militia  the  balance  of  the  fight 
was  like  a  shamble.  Less  than  fifteen  men 
got  out  of  it  alive,  and  Johnson  was  not 
among  the  fifteen.  His  life  paid  the  penalty 
of  not  knowing  the  sort  of  men  he  was 
fighting  against. 

But  Nemesis  was  awaiting  the  guerrilla 
chief.  It  came  to  him  in  Ray  county  not 
long  afterward.  The  Centralia  affair  had 
stricken  the  State  with  horror.  The 
Federal  authorities  instructed  the  troops 
to  capture  or  kill  Anderson  at  all  hazards. 
The  State  was  soon  swarming  with  large 
bands  hunting  him  down.  Anderson 
knew  he  could  make  no  terms,  and  it  is  very 
likely  he  wotdd  not  have  asked  for  any. 
At  last  they  hemmed  him  in.  He  fought 
like  a  bulldog,  discharging  revolver  after 
revolver,  and  hurling  the  empty  weapons 
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into  the  faces  of  the  men  shooting  at  him. 
When  he  fell  his  body  had  been  struck  a 
dozen  times.  Twenty  of  his  men  were 
shot  down  in  trying  to  recover  the  remains 
of  their  chieftain,  which  were  finally  left 

in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 

One  or  two  attempts  were  made  by  ambi- 
tious leaders  to  take  the  dead  guerrilla's 
place,  but  they  lacked  his  granite  nerve, 
and  soon  went  down.  There  was  only  one 
Bill  Anderson,  and  that  was  enough. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT   AS   A 
FEMININE    TYPE 

So  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  "a  typical 
embodiment  of  the  feminine  in  man!" 
In  making  this  statement  in  an  article  in 
the  February  Forum,  Mr.  Duffield  Osborne 
seems  perfectly  willing  to  run  any  possible 
risk  of  being  branded  as  a  "nature-faker" 
or  even  of  being  called  by  a  shorter  and 
uglier  appellation.  He  backs  up  this 
astounding  characterization  of  the  stren- 
uous statesman,  who  is  now  in  Africa  win- 
ning laurels  as  a  slayer  of  dangerous 
jungle  beasts,  by  what  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  calls  "an  ingenious  process 
of  analysis,"  whereby  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
classified  "with  the  feminine  minds, 
however  much  his  robustious  acts  and 
words  may  beUe  the  soft  impeachment." 
The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  however,  thinks 
the  inference  a  little  hasty,  even  if  the 
writer  does  know  "all  about  how  women 
think  and  also  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks." 
Mr.  Osborne  prefaces  his  "diagnosis"  by 
reminding  us  that  in  the  truly  feminine 
mind  there  is  little  of  that  "weighing  and 
analysis  that  lie  at  the  base  of  character- 
istically masculine  decisions  and  acts," 
that  "the  woman  sees  one  thing  at  a  time, 
is  governed  by  one  controlling  motive," 
in  short,  that  she  acts  by  intuition  rather 
than  reason.     He  continues: 

Full  comprehension  of  this  premise  will 
go  far  to  classify  and  illuminate  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  activities.  His  is  preeminently 
a  mind  that  sees  one  thing  at  a  time,  or, 
in  other  words,  works  by  intuition  pure 
and  simple.  One  object,  one  method,  being 
in  his  vision,  fills  it  for  the  time  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  considerations  that  might 
affect  or  even  negative  its  desirability. 
He  is  honest — nay,  more,  he  is  cock-sure 
of  even  his  least  impression.  The  thing 
that  has  occurred  to  him  is  always  the  only 
thing  worth  doing,  and  his  divined  way 
of  doing  it  is  the  only  proper  and  effective 
way. 

In  times  of  action  rather  than  of  thought, 
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such  a  man  is  likely  to  go  far.  He  is  tram- 
meled by  none  of  the  doubts  or  misgivings 
that  beset  reasoning  and  more  masculine 
mentalities;  for  most  questions  have, 
at  the  very  least,  two  sides  to  them.  It  is 
fortunate  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prestige  that 
his  lot  did  not  fall  in  classical  or  renais- 
sance days,  when  a  man's  merit  was  apt  to 
to  be  measured  by  his  soundness  rather 
than  by  his  activity;  days  when  people 
were  not  in  quite  such  a  strenuous  hurry 
to  do,  that,  at  best,  they  could  only  afford 
time  to  think  afterward;  for  seeing  both 
sides  of  a  question  is  very  likely  to  affect 
action  with  a  moderation  that,  to  the  un- 
thinking, often  savors  of  indecision,  and  to 
inject  a  measure  of  deliberation  that  often 
spells  failure  of  what  may  be  considered 
effective  accomplishment 

I  wonder  to  how  many  of  us  has  a  doubt 
suggested  itself  as  to  the  real  benefit  of  the 
enforced  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
the  most  highly  lauded  act  of  our  ex- 
president's  life.  Viewing  the  matter  in 
the  yet  faintly  developing  light  of  events 
there  are  certainly  grounds  to  propound 
the  question  whether  the  lives  of  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  in  Manchuria  have  not 
been  bought  by  many  decades  of  delay  in 
the  redemption  of  Russia  and,  possibly, 
by  a  new  and  more  terrible  world  con- 
vulsion in  which  we  ourselves  may  have 
much  to  suffer;  whether  the  advance 
of  the  world  and  its  peoples  has  not  really 
been  set  far  back  on  the  dial  of  time.  All 
men  must  die,  and  suffer  more  or  less  in  the 
dying,  and  a  few  years  one  way  or  the  other 
for  some  is  a  small  matter  in  that  larger 
view  that  embraces  within  its  scope  the 
fortunes  of  the  race.  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw 
only  the  immediate  suffering  of  the  few  and, 
carried  away  by  sympathy,  threw  himself 
into  the  situation  with  all  the  forcefulness 
that  his  nature  demands.  He  won  the 
most  spectacular  victory  of  his  career.  It 
is  well  to  hope  that  this  victory  may  not 
prove  itself  also  the  most  monumental 
failure. 

Never  were  so  many  and  such  compli- 
cated problems  as  beset  our  national  civili- 
zation to-day  met  with  such  indomitable 
and  furious  energy,  while  the  people  stood 
by  and  gave  voice  to  their  admiring 
plaudits.  It  is  for  us  to  hope  that  this 
energy    may    not    have    been    like    doing 
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'ood  whereof  shall  come  vaster  evil.  Few 
■an  claim  seriously  that  it  was  guided  by  a 
itting  measure  of  knowledge  and  reason. 
)ur  only  trust  must  be  that  the  intuitions 
)f  Mr.  Roosevelt's  very  feminine  mind 
fuided  him,  in  the  main,  with  that  cor- 
ectness  which  such  intuitions  are  said  to 
lave  and  that  we  have  not  relied  on  them 
n  fields  that  are  beyond  the  province 
)f  their  safe  employment. 


THE  SPICE  OF  UFE 

Invisible. — Old  Lady — "What  is  the 
itle  of  the  picture,  dear .'' ' ' 

Daughter — "'Dogs,'  after  Sir  Edwin 
^ndseer." 

Old  Lady — "I  can  see  the  dogs,  but 
ehere  on  earth  is  Landseer?" — M.  A.  P. 


Generous. — The  Doctor — "Mrs.  Mur- 
jhy,  you  must  be  at  your  husband's  side 
:onstantly,  as  you  will  need  to  hand 
lim  something  every  little  while." 

Mrs.  Murphy — "Niver,  doctor!  Fur  be 
t  from  me  to  hit  a  man  whin  he's  down." 
-Puck. 


Perspiring. — The  eye  of  a  little  Washing- 
on  miss  was  attracted  by  the  sparkle  of  dew 
it  early  morning.  "Mamma,"  she  ex- 
■laimed,  "it's  hotter'n  I  thought  it  was." 

"What  do  you  mean ? " 

"Look  here,  the  grass  is  all  covered  with 
jerspiration. ' ' — Baptist  Commonwealth. 


His  Coat  of  Arms. — Mr.  Porker  (of 
'hicago,  who  made  a  fortune  from  Porker's 
■led  Seal  Lard) — "  Say,  Duke,  this  trade- 
nark  of  yours  is  just  cute.  Guess  your 
mcestor  who  invented  it  was  in  the  men- 
igerie  business?" — London  Opinion. 


Conservation  in  Conversation. — If  people 
jnly  said  what  they  thought,  there  wouldn't 
oe  so  much  talking. — Farm  Journal. 


Better  Yet. — Dick — "If  you  will  give  me 

i  penny,  I  will  show  you  the  nearest  way 

to  the  town." 
Tourist — "Good,  my  boy!     Here  it  is." 
Dick — "And   if   you    give   me   another 

Denny  I  will  show  you  a  nearer  way." — 

Fliegende  Blaetter. 


ENDURING 


'^HEHORIAH 

TO  PERPETUATE   THE 
MEMORY  OF  THOSE 
VED  AND  HONORED.OUR 
YERLASTING  M0NUMENT5 
ARE  PARTICULARLY  AP- 
PROPRIATE* MORE  BEAUTI- 
FUL THAN  MARBLE* 

MODERATE  IN  C05T*MADEi 
*INAWIOERANGtOF 
SIZE5  AND  DE51&N5  • 
f, DELIVERED  ANYWHERE* 

WRtTE  FOR  DEil&NJ.DtSCRIPnONS 
— ;.AHDPRIC&S«iTATE  APPROX", 
IHATE  5IZE  OR  VALUE*  ' 
iREPRESEHTAITVEi  WAJfTB 
IN  EVBCr  COHHUNin. 

■MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  COMPANY. 

?.,tlbttHOWAfiD  AVEMUEBRIDGEPORT.  COHtl. 


Automobile  Tires 

We  haven't  made  a  poor  tire  since 
we  began  making  rubber  tires  twelve 
years  ago.  That  is  why  the  strong- 
est argument  we  can  make  for  our 
automobile  tires  is  to  state  that  they 
are  of  Kelly -Springfield  quality. 

A  set  of  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  have 
been  run  6,000  miles  on  our  testing 
car  and  show  very  little  wear. 

— Imperial  Automobile  Company,  J ack'on,  Mich. 


,-%*;•? 


Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and  Akron,  O. 


Jl(jl/tAa/J  "  Style  Book  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  " 
now  ready.     Write  for  it — Free 

The  igio"  MURRAY  "catalog  is  the  BIGGEST  VEHICLE  and 
HARNESS  catalog  published.    192  pages,  345   illustrations.    Send  us 
your  name  and  address.    We  pay  the  postage.    Sold  on  trial. 
Guaranteed  for  two  (2)  5 1'srs, 
Safe  delivery  insurance  on  all  shipments. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  and  save  the  middleman's  profit. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  364-3JS.rs;.!Sau.o. 


Save 
$30 


5imNVESTMENTSl6 


Our  Fir?t  IMorttrnci'S  Roctirrtl  by  productive 
f.irm  iand  aro  t-qualiv  .Ts  'Stable  and  sound  as 
Government  Bonds  .iiirl  yield  a  better  iniomo  — 
!>'4,''  and  d.    Write  for  booklet  '*  A  "  and  list. 

E.  J.  LANDER   &  CO..  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

rr  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Certain  coins,  stamps  and  paper  money  of  recent 
Issues  brinK  enormous  prices.  A  New  York  collector 
paid  tlO.OOO  each  for  cer- 
tain coins  of  1877,  and 
otlicrs  broiiKlit  •SlOO  to 
|fl£OOj^Mrj_rjistlepai(i 


$10,000 


FOR  A  COIN 


t4,400forastami),  andMr. 

Ayer  jiot  »250,000  for  liis 

collection.     If   interested 

In  large   legitimate  profits 

send  a  stamp  for  an  Illustrated  circular.     Address: 

VONBERGEN,  the  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  17  BOSTON,  MASS. 


,\M  ''/ 


.vs»<//. 


\. >'"//, 


0\'"V. 


mes  brignHy  in  dwhouse  where 
^^^^^^ft  SiboUshes  dirh  bub"Dirh 
e^nd  despdwirawre  close  of-kinrTry  iMn 
your nexh house  clee.ninjg'il^^^^i---a 
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They  Come  in  Free  of  Duty 

GENUINE  $-i.65 
MANILA  ^  J  i^ 
CIGARS       M, 

big  box  of  fifty  genuine  La  Yebana 
[anila  Panetelas,  every  one  of  them 
1  rich  fragrant  smoke  for  only  $1.65! 
You  get  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
brands  of   Philippine  cigars,  made 

from  choice  tobacco  in  a   famous 

Manila  factory. 

At  Same  Price 
As  In  Manila 

First-class  cigars  at  such  an  un- 
precedented figure  are  only  made 
possible  by  the  recent  action  of 
Coneress  in  removing  import  duty 
on  Manila  Cigars. 

You  Benefit 
No  Duty 


By 


You'll  like  La  Yebanas.  They 
are  mild,  even-burning  generous 
smokes.  They  just  suit  the  average 
American  taste. 

49~Look  at  the  cut.  It's  life  size. 
Every  La  Yebana  is  5/i  inches 
long.  Every  La  Yebana  is  as  well 
made  as  the  most  expensive  brand. 

Smoke  5  or  6 
On  Trial 

If  you  don't  like  them  return  bal- 
ance and  we  will  refund  your  money 

Warning — Manila  Cigars  are  leap- 
ing into  American  favor.  Big  de- 
mand taxes  the  supply  ;  hence  im- 
itations. As  the  largest  retail  cigar 
dealers  in  the  world  we  guarantee 
these  genuine. 

Remember  a  box  of  50  for  only 
$1.65  with  our  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  money  back.  If  you  prefer 
a  Perfecto  Shape  we  will  send  you 
a  box  of  25  for  $1.2;.  With  every  box 
we  send  copy  of  our  new  ill  ustrated 
catalog  of  cigars,  pipes,  etc.  Also 
OUR  PROFIT-SHARING 
LIST.  Without  delay,  address  the 

Mail  Order  Service 

UNITED  CIGAR 
STORES 

We  Can  Fill  Your  Every  Want 
(i«ui«xv«ili9iV    Largest  Retail  Dealers  in  the  World 

42  West  18th  Street,  New  York 


SAFETY    RAZOR    BLADES 

WSH  ARPENED 

il^^^P    ^icenlS    Ouaranteed  better  than  new 


■  each 


SHARPED6E  CO.,  223  5th  St. So. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


M 


A  Cool  and 
Delicious  Taste 

in  the  mouth  is  worth  having,  espec- 
ially when  added  to  clean  teeth,  pure 
breath  and  healthy  gums.  You  get 
all  these  with  the  efficient  dentifrice 


Cleans — preserves  — polishes 
deliciously  and  antiseptically 

Trial  Tube  Sent  for  4  Cents 

COLGATE  &  CO.     Dept.  Y.      55  John  St..  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


The  Wise  Physician. — "The  doctor  has 
ordered  me  to  eat  only  the  plainest  food." 

"  For  how  long?" 

"Till  I  have  paid  Ins  liill,  I  guess." — 
Houston  Post. 


With  the  Best  of  Intentions. — "I'm  going 
over  to  comfort  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Mrs. 
Jackson  to  her  daughter  Mary.  "Mr. 
Brown  hanged  himself  in  their  attic  last 
night." 

"Oh,  mother,  don't  go!  you  know  you 
always  say  the  wrong  thing." 

"Yes,  I'm  going,  Mary.  I'll  just  talk 
about  the  weather.  That's  a  safe  enough 
subject." 

Mrs.  Jackson  went  over  on  her  visit  of 
condolence.  "We  have  had  rainy  weather 
lately,  haven't  we,  Mrs.  Brown?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  widow;  "I  haven't 
been  able  to  get  the  week's  wash  dried." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  "I  shouldn't 
think  you  would  have  any  trouble.  You 
have  such  a  nice  attic  to  hang  things  in." — 
Home  Herald. 


Blasting  His  Career. — Church — "I  feel 
some  concern  about  my  son." 

Gotham — "You  mean  the  one  in  col- 
lege?" 

"Yes,  you  see  they  are  talking  of  abol- 
ishing football." 

"Oh,  is  he  a  football  player?" 

"No;  but  he's  studying  to  be  a  surgeon." 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Change  he  Needed. — Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  famous,  of  course,  for  his  brilliant 
repartee  and  biting  sarcasm.     "I  am  here 

"    he    remarked    once    at    a    political 

meeting,  but  before  he  had  time  to  finish 
the  sentence,  a  noisy  interrupter  had 
chimed  in,  "And  so  am  I." 

But  the  retort  was  as  quick  as  it  was 
overwhelming.  "Yes — but  you  are  not 
all  there!  " 

"What  do  our  opponents  really  want?" 
he  inquired  in  a  recent  speech.  In  the 
momentary  pause  that  followed  the  ques- 
tion there  came  a  voice  husky  from  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  "What  I  want  is  a  change 
of  Government." 

"No,  no,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "what 
you  really  want  is  a  change  of  drink'.' — 
M.  A.  P. 


An  Up-to-Date  Caution. — Mother  Bird — 
"Run  along  and  play  now;  but  be  careful 
you  don't  get  run  over  by  any  of  those  fly- 
ing-machines. ■ ' — Metropolitan  Magazine. 


Very  Likely. — The  case  concerned  a  will, 
and  an  Irishman  was  a  witness.  "Was  the 
deceased,"  asked  the  lawyer,  "in  the  habit 
of  talking  to  himself  when  alone?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

"Come,  come,  you  don't  know,  and  yet 
you  pretend  that  you  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  him?" 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Pat  dryly,  "I  never 
happened  to  be  with  him  when  he  was 
alone." — Pittsburg  Observer. 


mm\\iim\ 


The  Scholl  TRI-SPRINC*  Arch  Support  is  euaranieed  to'  relieve 
all  foot  ailments,  as   flat    tool,    weak    ankles,    rheumatism. 
'pains  in  limbs  and  back.     Suppons  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
elimirutes  muscular  and  nervous  strain      Made  of  German 
Silver.  patcnied'"Tn-Sprmff"and  leather  top.  (or  men  and 
women.  Askyourshoedeaier  forScholl"s'Tr>-Sprine' 
Arch   Supports    or   write   for    free  booklet 
^ckell  MU-  Co,  96  Market  Street 
ChicAfo.  Illiooift. 


Boston 


The  Bo^on  Garter 
grasps  the  leg  and  your 
half     hose     in     a    way 
that  feels  good  jmd  safe. 


See  ttiat  Boston  Oarter  [f^: 
is  stamped  on  the  clasp. 


WORN  THE  WORLD 

OVER    BY   WELL 

DRESSED  MEN. 

Sample  Pair,  Cotton,  25c.,  Silk,  Me. 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

CEORce  Frost  Co.MAKCRs 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


CORTINAPHONE 


"The  Original  Phonographic  Method  " 

Awarded  Medals— Chicago  iSgj,  Buffalo  iqoi 

ENGLISH    -    GERMAN    -    FRENCH 
ITALIAN    <-    SPANISH 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  language  in  the  easiest, 
simplest,  most  natural  way.  The  Tortinaphone  llethod 
makeH  lans:ii&ee  study  it  pleasure  and  at  the  same  lime  gives 
you  aprneiical   speaking  knoivled^e. 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Onr    free    booklet    tells   all 
iibout    tht-    Cortinftphone 
Method     and    the    Cortina 
courses,  also  our  easy  pay- 
ment plun. 

Write  for  It  to-dnjr 
Tortlna  .irademy  n(  Language! 
Estnhlished    1882 
290  E  Cortina  Rldg. 
44  W.  84lh  St.,  N.  J. 


CORTINAPHONE 


If  you  are  interested  in  huililiuy.  thiit  sounds  good, 
doesn't  it?    We  have  published  iu  tlie  past  few  jeurs  in 

THE  CRAFTSMAN 

the  plans  of  over  90  houses,  and  we  will  help  you  get  » 
home  by  giving  .vou  a  set  of  plans  of  any  one  house  we 
have  ever  pulilished  or  may  publish  in  the  future  of  our 
own  de-ien  absolutely  free  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Craftsman .  Remember  these  are  regular  working 
pl.ins.  We  have  recently  published  "  CRAFT  fiM  AX 
HOMES."  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  over  2C0  pages 
on   building,  etc. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

The  Craftsman         -  ($3) 

"Craftsman  Homes"       ($2) 
Any  one  of  90  House  Plans  J 

Don't  delay,  but  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable 
offer  at  once. 

We  will  send  FREE  for  six  cents  to  cover  postage  a  copy 
of  ■■  Eighteen  Craftsman  Houses,"  which  gives  exteriors 
and  flo-r  plans  of  eighteen  Craftsman  houses,  costinK  to 
build  from  83.500  to  $9,000  ;  also  copy  of  '•  The  Craftsman 
Bouse,"  an  interesting  3Z-page  booklet. 


All  for  $3.75 


Gustav  Stickley, 
Room  112, 41  West  34th  St. 


The  Craftsman 
NEW  YORK 
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A  Fifteen 
Minute 
Course 
in  Paint 
Economy 


[HE  first  lesson  in 
paint  economy  is 
to  use  pttre  white 
lead,  guaranteed 
by  the  '* Dutch 
Boy  Painter"" 
trade  mark,  with  pure  lin- 
seed oil,  in  all  painting, 
exterior  and  interior. 

^  The  second  and  third  les- 
sons and  several  more,  but 
all  short  and  easily  learned, 
are  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  booklets  which  we 
call  ''Dutch  Boy  Paint  Ad- 
viser No.  R""  Ask  for  this 
adviser.  It  is  free  and  will 
help  any  property-owner  to 
become  paint-wise.  To  be 
paint-wise  is  no  trivial  thing. 
It  is  mighty  easy  to  waste 
money  in  paint;  either  by 
not  using  it  at  all,  or,  nearly 
as  bad,  by  using  poor  paint. 
Be  paint- wise. 

^  Write  for  ''Dutch  Boy 
Paint  Adviser  No.  R"*  to- 
day.    Free. 

Our  Pure  H^hile  Lead  ("Dutch  Boy 
Painter"  trademark)  'J  riow  packed 
in  deel  k'gs,  dark  gun-metal  finish, 
initead  of  in  oak  k^s  oi  heretofore. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  folloreing  cities: 

h4cw  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati      Chicago 

Cleveland        St.  Louis 

Oohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsbur^ih) 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  luiowl- 
edge  of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
...teiligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  W^iUiam  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  A/./?.,  imparts  la 
k  clear,  wholesotne  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledte  a  Younf   Man  Should  HaTe. 
Knowledcc  a  Yoang   Husband  Should  Uav*. 
Knnwirilfe  a  Father  Should  HaTe 
Kimwledfe  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hia  So* 
Medical  Kaowled<e  a  Husband  Should  Hii« 

Kaowledie  a  Tounf  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowlr.l«e  a  Yomj  Wife  Should  Hare. 

Kd«w  edie  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Kaowlrdie  a  Mother  Should  Impurt  to  Har  Daufhur. 

Madical  Knowledie  a  Wife  .Should  Ha're. 

All  IB  oB«  ToliiBe.    lUnitratcd.    $2.00,  postpaid.  I 

Write  for  "Other  Pe»ple'B  Opiniooa  "  and  Table  ofContenta.    I 

PwtUn  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phileu.  Pa. 


Back  and  Fortli. —  'You're  so  conceited, 
Connie,  that  I  believe  when  you  get  into 
Heaven  the  first  question  you'll  ask  will 
be  '  Are  my  wings  on  straight  ? ' " 

Connie — ''Yes,  dear,  and  I  shall  be 
SDrry  that  you  won't  be  there  to  tell  me." 
— IlUtslrated  Bits. 


Our  Fair  Constituents. — "There's  one 
thing  we  will  have  to  change  if  these  ladies 
who  wish  to  vote  have  their  way,"  said 
Senator  Sorghum. 

"What  is\hat?" 

"We'll  have  to  quit  talking  about  'the 
•wisdom  of  the  plain  people.'  " — Washington 
Star. 


Practise  makes  Perfect. — Old  L.\dy — "I 
want  you  to  take  back  that  parrot  you  sold 
me.     I  find  that  he  swears  very  badly." 

Bird  Dealer — "Well,  madam,  it's  a 
very  young  bird.  It'll  learn  to  swear  better 
when  it's  a  bit  older." — Human  Life. 


A    Journalistic    Providence. —  Young 

Housewife — "Can't  you  make  that  story 
in  your  journal  go  on  a  little  longer?  Our 
cook  reads  it,  and  I  think  she  will  stay  as 
long  as  it  continues." — Meggendorfer  Blaet- 
ter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

February  ii. — The  steamer  General  Chanzy  is 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Minorca,  but  one  man 
being  saved  of  her  i  s  7  passengers  and  crew. 

The  French  Antarctic  expedition  arrives  at  Punta 
Arenas  on  the  Pourquoi  Pas;  the  South  Pole  was 
not  reached. 

February  12 — Two  hundred  and  five  persons  are 
rescued  by  the  steamer  Strathurst  from  the  Lima, 
which  foundered  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  50 
passengers  being  drowned;   88  are  left  on  board. 

February  14. — Winston  Churchill  is  appointed 
Home  Secretary  in  the  British  Cabinet  in  place  of 
Herbert  Gladstone,  Sydney  Burton  becoming  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

February  15. — The  new  British  Parliament  opens. 

February  17. — The  88  persons  on  the  Lima  are  res- 
cued by  the  Chilian  cruiser  Ministro  Zenteno. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  party  arrive  at  Gondo- 
koro.  Sudan,  whence  the/  will  proceed  down  the 
Nile  to  Khartum. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  n. — The  Senate  passes  the  Bennett 
"White-Slave"  Bill. 

February  15. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  intended  to 
stop  hazing  at  West  Point. 

February  16. — In  a  letter  to  Secretary  MacVeagh, 
President  Taft  points  out  that  the  publicity  fea- 
ture of  the  Corporation  Tax  Law  is  inoperative, 
since  Congress  has  failed  to  make  an  appropri- 
ation for  carrying  -t  out. 

February  17. — Secretary  Ballinger  withdraws  from 
entry  over  two  million  acres  of  public  land. 

General 

February  12. — In  a  speech  at  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican Club.  President  Taft  defends  the  Payne 
Tariff  and  asserts  that  the  Administration  is  ful- 
filling the  pledges  made  in  the  RepubUcan  party 
platform. 

The  President  holds  a  conference  with  New  York 
State  Republican  leaders  at  the  residence  of 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom  in  New  York  City. 

February  13. — Paulhan  makes  several  aeroplane 
flights  at  New  Orleans. 

February  li. — James  R.  Keene  admits  that  he  man- 
aged pools  in  Hocking  stock. 

February  15. — It  is  announced  that  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  will  sell  all  its  holdings  of  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  stock. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  sails  from  New  York  to 
meet  her  husband  at  Khartum. 


Every  Manufactui^er 
Needs  a  Barroa^ 


°  'Ml  iW^  Y        •  SI 

BOIRMillGIHlS  ^-r^ 

BECAUSE  it  gives  him  a  firmer  grasp 
on  the  details  of  his  business ;  it  will 
save  time;  avoid  worry;  do  the  work 
better;  earn  money  for  him. 

Your  cost  keeper,  with  a  Burroughs,  can 
in  quicker  time  and  more  accurately  prove 
cost  cards,  calculate  cost  averages,  compile 
comparative  cost  cards,  tabulate  cost  of 
labor,  tabulate  cost  of  raw  material,  tabu- 
late factory  output,  extend  time  and  rate  on 
piece  work  tickets,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  in  your  other  departments  the 
Burroughs  will  aid  you  w^ith 

Ease,  Quickness  and  Accuracy 

To  make  trial  balances,  pay-rolls,  recapitulate  sales, 
summarize  sales,  balance  cash,  average  sales  costs, 
makes  statistical  statements,  compute  commissions; 
average  expense  accounts;  list  _.  ^^  wb  «i^ 
freight  bills.,  etc.,  etc.  I     CHECK 

An  investigation  will  prove    < 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  be    |  The    BoOKS 
without  a  Burroughs.    Send      ^\^g^^  appeal  to  you, 
the   coupon   whether    you're    jjhey  are  published 
ready  to  buy  or  not.    Get  the    '^j  (he  dates  named. 

information — study  it.     Don't    | 

think  you  know  nou; — because    | May,  1910 

you    don't    unless  you  have      n"Cost  Keep- 
already  mvestigated.  I  \ — 

n         i    »jj-     M   L-    r     ing  bhort  Cuts 

Bnrroaghs  Addmg  Machine  Co.    __^ 

49Biirrongt»Brk, Detroit, Michigan  iReady b May,1910 

Foreign  Address:  ^  , 

65  High  Holborn,  W.  C.  Undon,  Eogland  |        ^•*A       Rptter 

' Day's  Work" 

I  (new  4th  Edition) 

!^^HHBE^    jl^nie 

r-^SBK^L^       jRrm 

I  Address 
N--,  Employed 

LD— 2-26 


.Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


THE   NEW   PERFUME 

50  Times  the  Strength 
of  Ordinary  Perfume 

One  drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  hun- 
dreds of  blossoms  and  lasts  for  weeks. 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  science 
ever  produced.    A  most  appropriate 

Caster  Gift 

to  the  one  you  love  or  most  admire. 
I  odors:  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet,  Kose, 
Crabapple.     Free  from  alcohol. 
Order  now  for  Easter  comes  March  B7. 

$1  .riO  a  Bottle  at  Druggists  or  Mail 
Send  check,  st_m     .  currency,  P.  O. 
<lrder.     Money  refunded  if  this  l3  not 
the  finest  perfume  you  ever  used. 

PaulRieger.158  1  ST  St., Sah  Francisco 
EXACT  si!E  Of  BOTTLE  Sample  free  if  you  name  your  druggrlBt 
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We  buy  bonds 

in  large  amounts 

after  rigid  examinations 

You,  who  may  want  a  bond  or  two,  can- 
not afford  to  make  these  investigations  for  the 
»ake  of  being  assured  a  safe  investment. 

Neither  have  you  the  facilities  nor  the  ex- 
perience necessary. 

But  you  can  buy  a  single  bond  from  us,  if 
you  wish — a  bond  we  know  all  about  and 
can  recommend. 

Whatever  we  offer  we  believe  is  safe. 
Our  investigations,  our  experience  and  our 
stamding  as  a  bond  firm  fully  safeguard  emy 
funds  you  may  invest  through  us. 

If  you  have  $  1  000  or  more  which  you  wish 
to  make  earn  all  it  can  consistent  with  Scifety, 
write  us  and  we  will  send  you  complete  data 
regarding  such  bonds  as  we  now  have  to  offer. 

We  will,  if  you  wish,  put  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list  and  send  you  occasionally 
(without  cost  or  obligation)  full  information 
about  attractive  bonds  which  we  have  pur- 
chased and  offer  for  safe  investment. 

Write  today  for  Descriptive  Circular  D-42 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK :  49  Wall  St.    PHILADELPHIA :  1429  Cheitoat  St. 
CHICAGO:  1S2  Monroe  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  CaUf  orni»  St. 


First  Mortgage  6^ 

Carlton  Consolidated 

Lumber  Company 

Yielding  6% 

Total  Bond  Issue  5650,000,  less 
than  one-fifth  the  valuation  of  the 
property. 

A  remarkably  good  timber  issue, backed  by  power- 
ful interests.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ladd,  of  The  Ladd 
&  Tilton  Bank,  of  Portland,  Ore.  (one  of  the  larg- 
est, oldest  and  strongest  financial  institutions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast),  controls  the  stock  of  the 
Company. 
American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago, Trustee. 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
More  than  30  yeeu-s'  experience 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street        Firit  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Dear  Sirs  : — Phase  send  vie  Circtdar 
10400  L.  D.,  describing  Carlton  Timber 
Bonds. 

Name 

Address 

State 1300 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  MARKET  FOR  BONDS 

By  the  middle  of  February  improvements 
had  been  noted  in  the  bond  market.  A 
change  had  been  first  noted  a  fortnight 
earlier,  but  the  first  clear  evidences  were 
not  appreciated  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  a  widening-out  occurred  in 
the  demand  for  long-  and  short-term 
investments.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
several  large  bond  houses  had  been  justified 
in  offering  new  issues  to  customers.  Bond 
houses  do  not  make  public  offerings  after  a 
period  of  dulness  in  the  market  unless 
they  have  seen  clear  indications  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  buy.  Several  large  issues 
have  been  taken  recently  by  bankers, 
indicating  further  financing  by  railroads 
and  other  corporations.  It  is  recognized 
that  borrowings  of  this  class  become  stim- 
ulants to  business,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
ceeds are  generally  put  into  new  con- 
struction and  new  equipment. 

These  conditions  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  On  the  stock  exchange  in  Janu- 
ar}^  sales  of  bonds  were  $50,000,000  under 
those  for  January,  1909.  What  is  more 
striking,  they  were  $3,000,000  less  than 
in  January,  1908,  a  few  months  after  the 
panic.  These  figures  represent  only  trans- 
actions on  the  stock  exchange,  and  these 
do  r.ot  constitute  a  real  test  of  the  market, 
which  must  be  found  in  "business  over  the 
counter." 

Among  causes  assigned  for  conditions 
early  in  January  this  year,  bankers  cite 
three  as  the  chief — a  diversion  of  popular 
interest  to  securities  having  a  speculative 
value,  such  as  good  bonds  never  possost; 
excessi\-e  issues  by  governments  and  cities; 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  and  of  doing 
business.  The  high  cost  of  living  naturally 
narrows  the  average  surplus  income  people 
have  for  investment.  It  also  tempts  them 
to  sell  bonds  and  secure  larger  incomes 
through  investments  in  other  kinds  of 
securities. 

THE    DECLINE    IN   HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  its  influence  on 
bonds  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mont- 
gomery Rollins  in  Moody's  Magazine  for 
February,  under  the  heading  "The  Passing 
of  the  Low-rate  Bond."  Mr.  Rollins  says 
that  existing  conditions  as  to  commodities 
and  rents  appeal  to  no  one  with  greater 
force  than  to  the  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  is  dependent  upon  a  limited  fixt  in- 
come. It  is  these  people  whose  "far- 
reaching  cry  for  increased  interest  returns 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  is 
being  felt  by  dealers  in  securities  in  a  way 
not  at  first  apparent  to  all."  The  small 
investor,  dependent  upon  the  limited  fixt 
income,  is  described  by  Mr.  Rollins  as  the 
' '  balance  of  power  in  the  investment  world . ' ' 
By  this  he  means  that  the  aggregate  of 
such  persons  is  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
interest  rates,  because  his  income  must  fit 
his  needs.     Mr.  Rollins  continues: 

"  If  he  has  been  accu.stomed,  in  the  past, 
to  living  economically  upon  a  4-per-cent. 
return  from  his  investments,  and  the  cost  of 


living  advances  25  per  cent.,  he  must  have 
5  per  cent,  return  upon  his  money,  and  he 
will  get  it.  There  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary.  He  must  have  the  necessities  of 
life;  and  he  will,  consequently,  refuse  to 
buy  any  more  securities  returning  him  4 
per  cent.,  and  will  insist  upon,  and  obtain, 
S-per-cent.  rate.  There  are  enough  of  these 
investors,  when  acting  en  masse,  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  bonds  and  other  securities. 

"To  those  who  may  dispute  this  power 
upon  the  part  of  the  small  investor  this 
is  suggested :  Take  any  small  town  or  city 
where  the  financial  standing  of  one's  towns- 
people may  be  more  easily  known  or  sur- 
mised than  in  a  larger  place.  Can  not  almost 
any  of  you  count  dozens  of  men  and  women 
who  come  under  this  class?  And  how 
many  are  there  that  you  do  not  reckon  into 
the  count,  but  who  surprize  you  by  leaving 
a  snug  little  sum  upon  their  demise?  If 
one  little  community  will  disclose  such  a 
goodly  number,  what  a  tremendous  host 
of  them  there  must  be  in  the  land! 

"It  was  obvious  that  the  price  of  bonds 
would  experience  a  material  advance  from 
the  low  prices  of  1907-8.  It  was  expected 
that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  backed 
by  the  desires  of  those  likely  to  father  the 
movement,  would  carry  the  prices  of  is- 
sues of  that  nature  beyond  the  legitimate, 
based  on  the  cost  of  living.  Possibly  it 
was  not  supposed  that  the  advance  in  the 
latter  field  would  be  so  rapid  as  has 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  thus  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  longer  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  the  gradual  financing  of 
municipal  and  corporation  demands  be- 
fore the  consumer  should  realize  his  com- 
pulsory need  of  a  rapidly  increasing  in- 
come. The  advance  in  the  cost  of  living, 
from  the  level  to  which  it  had  then  de- 
clined, might  have  been  so  gradual  as  to 
have  been  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  in- 
vestor, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
so  sudden  that  the  most  obtuse  could  not 
fail  to  comprehend  that  it  was  besetting 
him  vipon  all  sides.  Thus,  he  was  bound 
to  seek  his  own  again. 

"The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  the 
thought  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
small  investors  demanding,  say,  5  per 
cent,  inconie,  will  be  likely  to  see  their 
wishes  fulfilled. 

' '  Stockholders  may  have  their  income 
enhanced  by  a  rai.sing  of  dividends,  for 
is  it  not  true  that  the  earnings  of  suc- 
cessful corporations  have  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  living?  It  is 
perfectly  possible,  therefore,  for  the  stock- 
holder to  obtain,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  equivalent  of  his  needs.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  investments  in  real  estate — altho 
that  field  for  the  outlet  of  nioney  is  full  of 
danger — for  it  must  be  evident  that  rentals, 
being  largely  of  short  duration,  are  being 
advanced  froin  time  to  time,  consistent 
with  the  advance  in  commodity  prices. 
Other  clas.ses  of  investments  may  give 
similar  results, but  not  so  the  fixt  charge; 
not  so  the  bond  with  an  unchangeable 
interest. 

' '  There  is  no  way  that  the  income  upon  a 
bond  can  be  changed,  except  by  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  principal.  Tables  of  bond 
values  show  us  that  a  4-per-cent-bond 
running  twenty  years,  selling  at  par  and 
interest,  returns  4  per  cent,  to  the  in- 
vestor. But,  to  return  5  percent.,  it  must 
be  purchased  at  a  discount  of  nearly  13 
per  cent.  Tnis  may  be  taken,  everything 
else  being  equal,  as  an  example  of  the 
natural  and  probable  decline  in  value  of 
low-rate  bonds  already  outstanding,  pro- 
portionate to  the  time  to  run,  and  the 
interest  rate.  Prices  of  long-time  securi- 
ties must  adjust  themselves  so  that,  re- 
gardless of   the  normal  rate,   the    income 
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rate  will  be  commensurate  with  the  mar- 
ket. This  may  mean  the  shrinkage  of 
many  points  in  value  of  the  principal 
of  such  securities." 

The  Financier  of  New  York,  discussing 
the  same  question,  notes  that  New  York 
City  bonds,  "which  surely  can  be  charac- 
terized as  safe,"  have  recently  dropt  below 
par,  and  "similar  securities  are  showing  a 
downward  trend."  The  cause  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  high-grade  bonds  fail  to  find 
ready  buyers  because  they  are  "in  com- 
petition in  the  open  market  with  others 
of  like  character,"  from  which  larger  re- 
turns are  promised.  Hence  owners  are 
selling  high-grade  bonds  in  order  to 
purchase  others.  The  writer  believes  that 
this  downward  drift  would  be  even  more 
marked,  if  it  were  not  that  many  financial 
institutions,  trustees,  etc.,  are  restricted 
as  to  their  investments.  He  discusses  also 
the  effect  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
in  inducing  holders  of  high-grade  bonds 
to  sell.  Irrigation  bonds,  a  new  kind  of 
investment,  are  now  selling  rapidly,  not 
so  much  because  their  value  has  been 
proved,  as  because  they  off^er  6  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  He  doubts  whether  this 
sacrifice  of  first-class  bonds  will  in  the  end 
benefit  those  who  sell  them: 

"The  swing  of  interest  in  income  rate 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  a  matter 
of  long  years,  while  cost  prices  are  e])h- 
emeral  in  comparison.  To  illustrate,  the 
>-ield  on  first-class  bonds,  except  in  periods 
of  extraordinary  character,  varies  within 
one  per  cent.,  and  more  often  within  the 
fraction  of  one  per  cent.,  while  we  have 
seen  the  price  of  commodities  expand  25 
and  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  swing  of  commodity  prices,  compara- 
tively speaking,  is  of  short  duration,  and 
readjustment  to  a  normal  level  may  be 
anticipated  to  occur  quickly  once  the 
swing  starts  in  the  other  direction.  When 
readjustment  does  occur  it  will  be  found 
that  the  proved  and  tested  bond  will  stand 
as  firm  as  e\er,  while  the  less  secure 
forms  of  investment  will  have  hard  work 
to  weather  adverse  experience.  It  seems 
rather  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  best  time 
to  buy  bonds  is  when  things  look  worst, 
but  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing 
the  common-sense  proposition  that  when 
the  prospect  seems  darkest,  money  .should 
be  most  conservati\'ely  placed.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute  the 
proposition  that  it  is  a  poor  time  to  buy 
untried  bonds  while  those  of  superior 
character  are  falling  in  price." 


THE  JANUARY  DECLINE  IN  STOCKS 

Bradstreet' s  makes  comment  on  the  fact 
that  January  once  more  has  disappointed 
the  prophets'as  to  the  prediction  of  a  boom 
in  prices.  The  actual  outcome  in  the  stock 
market  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
moreover,  is  a  duplicate  of  similar  develop- 
ments that  took  place  in  January  and 
i  February,  1909.  Hence  the  records  for 
both  periods  "give  a  severe  blow  to  the 
theory  in  question."  Bradstreet' s  ventures 
ino  opinion  as  to  whether  the  decline,  ac- 
companied by  "heavy  liquidation  in  certain 
inflated  stocks  like  steel  common,"  marks 
the  culmination  of  the  downward  move- 
ment from  which  a  fresh  start  will  soon  be 
taken.  In  1909  something  of  a  recovery 
-et  in  about  the  end  of  February.  A 
mall  table  is  printed,  showing  the  high  and 


^2,025,000 

Northwestern  Terminal 
Railway  Co. 

First  Mortgage  5%  Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

Interest  payal)Ie  January  and  July  1st.  Principal  due  July  1st,  1926. 
Coupon  Bonds  in  1 1,000  denominations  with  privilege  of  registering  the 
principal.  Redeemable  on  any  interest  date  after  July  1st,  1911,  to  July 
1st,  1916,  at  105  and  interest;  from  July  1st,  1916,  until  maturity  at 
lOlYz  and  interest. 

Letter  of  David  H.  Moffat,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  &  Pacitic  Ry.  Co.,  dated  December  14,  1909, 
in  which  the  foJlowing  points  are  made  regarding  rhe  security 
for  these  bonds,  will  be  furnished  nn  recjuest : 

1 .  A  first  and  only  mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  the 
Terminal  Company  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired. 

2.  This  property  is  located  largely  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Denver,  three  blocks  from  Union  Station,  and 
adjoining  the  terminal  properties  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Colorado  and  South- 
ern and  Denver  and  P.io  Grande  Railroads.  On  it  are 
complete  and  adequate  passenger  and  freight  stations, 
storage,  yards,  etc.,  containing  5.56   miles   of  tracks. 

3.  Independent  appraisers  have  determined  the  value  of 
this  property  as  real  estate  to  be  over  $2,500,000,  or 
$500,000  more  than  the  outstanding  issue  of  bonds. 


Price  92  and  accrued  interest,   to   yield  S-''\'/o.     We  recommend  these 
bonds  as  a  safe  and  desirable  investment. 


Plympton,  Gardiner  &  Co. 

27  William  Street,  New  York  232  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


AN  opportunity  is  offered  careful  in- 
vestors to  subscribe  to  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  a  business  which  haa 
steadily  paid  profits  for  over  75  years. 
This  Preferred  Stock  is  entitled  to  a 
dividend  of  ^%  before  any  dividend  is 
paid  on  the  Common  Stock,  and  in  addi- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  further  participation 
in  profits  with  the  Common  Stock.  A 
high-class  investment  combining  safety 
and  large  profits  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent 
responsible  investors  immediately  on 
receipt  of  request.  This  announcement 
will  not  be  repeated. 

INDUSTRIAL     INVESTMENTS     COMPANY 
149  Broadway,  New  York  City 


I  For  3ri  years  we  havo  been  pitying  our  customers 
tho  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservutive 
I  liiothoiis.  First  inortKnKe  loans  of  %Hm  and  up 
J  which  wo  can  reconimond  after  tho  most  thorou«h 
I  p«rnon»l  iriventiftniion.  Cli-nce  a.lc  for  l^^un  l.Int  No.  717 
"  '5  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  sa\inc  investors 


PERKINS  8,  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Would  You 

Buy  a  First  Mortgage 

on  Your  City 

if  it  paid  4%  to  6%  interest? 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
pay  this  rate  of  interest  and  insure 
absolute  security  of  principal  because 
each  bond  is  a  mortgagee  on  the  prop- 
erty of  a  community  or  corporation. 

Banks  buy  these  bonds  (many  buy 
them  of  us)  and  make  a  profit  after 
paying  3  to  4%  interest  to  their  de- 
positors. You  can  get  the  higher  rate 
of  interest  and  the  same  degree  ot 
.safety  by  buying  bonds  yourself. 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet, 
"Bonds  and  How  to  Buy  Them." 

OTIS   &   HOUOH 

INVESTMKNT    HANKKRS 

«so  <."t;vA.in»f;A.   ni.no. 

<Ll';VIvI,ANI»,  OHIO 
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Farm  Land 

the  Basis  of 

Value 


In  making  investments  the  first  considera- 
tion should  always  be  the  character  of  the 
security.  Every  investor  to  whom  income  is 
important  should  learn  the  facts  about 
Irrigation  bonds.  They  form,  in  our  esti- 
mation, the  safest  way  to  earn  6  per  cent. 

Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 


Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
good  farm  land — sometimes  a  thousand  farms. 
The  farms  are  worth  usually  at  least  four  times 
the  loan. 

The  farms  are  exceediiigly  fertile,  and  are  not 
subject  to  crop  failures.  Any  one  season's 
earnings  are  generally  sufficient  to  repay  the 
whole  loan. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  an  irrigation  system,  in  which  the 
investment  is  often  twice  the  bond  issue 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securities, 
which  form — as  do  School  bonds — a  tax  lien  on 
the  district.  Some  are  issued  under  the  "Carey 
Act,"  where  the  State  supervises  the  project. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $ioo, 
$5ooand$i,ooo,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much.  All  are  serial  bonds,  part  of  which  are 
paid  annually,  so  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments. 

78  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  i6  years  we  have  sold  78  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds,  all  based  on  farm 
liens.  Not  a  dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any 
investor. 

Our  dominant  place  now  gives  us  the  pick  of 
these  projects.  They  are  passed  on  by  our  own 
engineers  and  attorneys.  And  an  ofiBcer  of  our 
Company  constantly  resides  in  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions, watching  the  projects  we  finance. 

We  have  issued  a  book  based  on  all  this  ex- 
perience— a  book  which  every  investor  should 
read.  Please  cut  out  this  coupon  as  a  reminder 
to  send  for  it.  (16) 


First  National  Bfink  Building,  Chicago 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston 

111  Broadway,  New  York 

First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Name 

City 

State  

847 


Secured  by  improved  income-bearing  business  and 
residence  property  in  this  substantial  and  rapidly 
growing  city.  Interest  collected  and  forwarded 
semi-annually.    Send  for  Booklet  E. 

JOSEPH  E.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

109  Cherry  Street  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  CHURCH  PROBLEMS 

MEN  DO  NOT  ■*  '">'<1-  vigorous,  and  falr- 
n.r\  -rn.  ^•uiin/'U  minded  discussion.  By  Rev. 
UO  TO  LnUKtn  Cortland  Myers.  16mo,60ctB. 


WHY 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


low  figures  in  several  prominent  stocks  for 
this  year  and  for  1909,  as  follows: 


High, 
1910 

Atchison  common i24i 

Amalgamated  Copper 93} 

American  Smelting 104 

Great  Northern 143J 

New  York  Central i25i 

Pennsylvania i37i 

Rock  Island  common    S7i 

Southern  Pacific    138J 

Union  Pacific 204! 

United  States  Steel  common .  qi 


Low, 

High, 

1910 

1909 

1 10^ 

1041 

70:  ■ 

84^ 

75- 

86i 

132: 

I48i 

IIS 

132 

i29i 

^35, 

41 

26f 

119I 

121^ 

i78i 

1844 

7S 

5  si- 

how, 

1909 

97J 

77f 
136S 

I20i 
I26i 

2o| 

72 
172J 

4ii 


Average  ten  stocks    122        104       107 
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The  average  for  these  stocks  indicates  a 
larger  shrinkage  this  year  than  in  January 
and  February  of  last  year,  the  same  being 
18  points  this  year  and  14  last.  It  is  to 
be  recalled,  however,  that  prices  this  year 
"started  from  a  higher  level." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
discusses  the  firmness  with  which  Atchison 
maintained  its  place  as  compared  with  its 
competitors.  The  decline  in  Atchison  was 
only  14  points,  whereas  in  Southern  Pacific 
it  was  20  points,  in  Great  Northern  27,  in 
Northern  Pacific  28,  and  in  Union  Pacific 
41.  Moreover,  Atchison  was  one  of  the 
very  first  stocks  to  show  signs  of  recovery. 
The  writer  then  attempts  to  explain  this 
exceptional  strength  on  the  part  of 
Atchison. 

"Atchison  did  not  decline  as  much  as 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  stocks,  because  it  was  not 
made  the  center  of  speculative  activities  in 
last  autumn's  bull  market.  That  Atchison's 
dividend  would  be  increased  from  5  per  cent, 
to  6  in  October  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, for  the  annual  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  showed  that  12.1  per 
cent,  had  been  earned  for  the  common  stock. 
Nevertheless,  despite  that  assurance  the 
highest  price  reached  before  or  after  the 
dividend  was  increased  was  125I.  At  125-I 
the  stock  offered  over  4  J  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  As  the  price  was  not  inflated 
during  the  boom  in  the  market,  when  the 
decline  began,  each  point  Atchison  lost  in 
sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  market  only 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  stock 
from  an  investment  point  of  view. 

' '  Some  talk  is  being  heard  that  Atchison's 
dividend  is  to  be  further  increased  in  the 
near  future.  Such  talk,  however,  was 
started  for  speculative  purposes.  Before 
the  dividend  was  increased  last  autumn  the 
belief  was  exprest  in  these  columns  that  the 
earnings  justified  such  action.  That  the 
directors  of  the  company  will  increase  the 
dividend  to  7  per  cent,  before  the  stock 
becomes  a  seasoned  6  per  cent,  dividend- 
payer  is  not  believed.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  Atchison  has  taken  a 
place  among  the  investment  stocks,  and 
that  advantage  is  not  likely  to  be  lightly 
held  by  the  management." 

COMMODITY  PRICES  LOWER 

Following  the  wide-spread  agitation 
against  high  prices  for  commodities  in 
January,  there  comes  a  small  recession  in 
the  index  number  of  BradstreeV s  for  Febru- 
ary I,  that  number  being  now  9.0730  as 
against  9.2310  for  January  i,  the  latter 
being  the  high-record  point.  While  this 
fall  is  a  moderate  one,  "it  represents  the 
first  decline  that  has  occurred  after  a 
period  of  nine  months  of  steadily  advan- 
cing prices."  The  number  for  February  i 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  February  i , 
1909,  shows,  however,  an  increase  of  9.2 
per  cent.,  while  as  compared  with  the  same 


Reserve  Fund 
Invested  in  Bonds 

In  order  to  afford  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  the  adverse  effects  of 
unforeseen  contingencies,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  among  firms  and 
business  men  to  set  aside  some  per- 
centage of  earnings  as  a  Reserve 
Fund,  and  to  invest  the  money  in 
sound  investment  bonds. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Letter 
No.  452  in  which  we  explain  the 
desirability  of  such  a  policy,  and  also 
recommend  several  issues  of  bonds 
that  are  suitable  investments  for  a 
Reserve  Fund. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

^Villiam  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices :  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Cbicago,  IIL, 
Boston,  Mass. 


"Yale"  RevolvUg 
Gioak  and  Hat  Tree 

The  most  serviceable  device  of 
the  kind  made.  It  takes  up  very 
small  space,  accommodates  a 
dozen  cloaks,  six  hats  and  um- 
brellas. Made  entirely  of  Metal, 
Polished  Old  Copper  Finish, 
height  6  feet,  hook  length  liji 
inches.  Head-piece  revolves, 
making  it  easy  to  use  all  books. 

The  "Yale"  is  \ineqna1ed  for 
Physicians'  and  Dentists'  Reception 
Rooms,  Banlts,  Clubs,  Offices,  etc. 
Don't  delay,  order  to-day  —  price. 
complete,  $3  50.  Uomyi  back  if 
not  •atisfied. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributen 
11S7  Ashland  Blo«k,  CUaago,  III. 


7 1  Broadway,  New  York 

our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  -vritlng  to  advertisers 


The  Specialists  in 

Odd  Lots 

offer  you  satisfactory  executions.  We 
can  buy  for  you  qucmtities  less  than 
1 00  shares  at  the  offered  price  of  1 00 
share  lots;  we  can  sell  for  you  quan- 
tities less  than  1 00  shares  at  the  bid 
price  of  100  share  lots.  Often  we 
can  do  still  better. 

Send  for  "Odd  Lot  Circular  44." 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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date  in  1908  the  increase  is  11.6  per  cent. 
The  figure  for  February  i,  this  year,  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  January  1, 
1907,  when  prices  were  on  "a  xery  high 
level,"  the  increase  being  about  .8  of  one 
per  cent.  Commenting  further,  BraJ- 
strcct's  says: 

"There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  extend- 
ing the  study  as  to  ratios  of  change.  In- 
deed, it  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
February  i  index  is  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded, save  on  two  previous  dates,  these 
being  Januar}'  i,  1910,  and  March  i,  1907. 
However,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  current  index  number  is  17.4  per  cent. 
higher  than  the  low  point  touched  in  June 
on  the  depression  of  1907-08,  that  it  is 
19.8  percent,  above  the  index  as  of  Febru- 
ary I,  1 90 1,  and  that  it  is  59.1  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  lowest  point  ever  registered 
within  the  hfe  of  our  data.  Of  course,  it  is 
obviously  unfair  to  compare  prices  prevail- 
ing in  a  period  of  fairly  well-diffused  pros- 
perity, such  as  is  at  present  manifested,  with 
those  ruling  in  a  time  of  ultra  depression, 
such  as  1896  was. 

"The  groups  that  make  up  the  index 
number  are  set  out  in  the  following  table : 

July  I,  Mar.  i,  Feb.  1,   Jan.  i,  Feb.  i, 
1896         1007       1000 


lOIO 


Breadstuffs   .  0.0524    0.0817    0.0006    0.1050    0.1084 


Livestock   .  .      .1855 
Provisions  .  .    1.3610 

Fruits     r2io 

Hides  &  leather  .8250 


Textiles  ....    1.5799  27369    2.3723 

Metals 3757  .8466       .5555 

Co?l&coke  .      .0048  .0080      .0062 

Oils     2082  .3428      .4502 

\aval  stores        .0402  .1170 

Bldg.  mat.   ..      .0716  .0006 

Chem.  &  drugs   .6607  7083 

Miscel 2150  .3632 


.3315       .3425        4010  .3085 

2.1049    2.0480    2.3577  2.2510 

.2003       .1528      .160S  .1586 

1.197s     1.2050     1.2850  1.2650 

2.7333  2.7004 

.6208  .6117 


.5555 
.0062 
■  4502 
.0702 
.0841 
.6258 
.2804 


.0060 
.3728 
.0938 
.0827 
.5958 
.4067 


.0068 
.3821 
.0081 
.0887 
.5958 
.3980 


Total 


5.7010    0.1203     8.3022    9. 2310     90730 


^ 


Security  of  INVESTMENT 


Invest  with 

Reputable 

Bankers 


promptly 


Practical 

Experience 

Essential 


It  will  be  observed  that  eight  groups,  viz.: 
live  stock,  provisions,  fruits,  hides  and 
leather,  textiles,  metals,  coal  and  coke,  and 
miscellaneous,  display  losses  from  Janu- 
ary' I.  On  the  other  hand,  four  divisions 
show  increases,  these  being  breadstuffs, 
oils,  naval  stores,  and  building  materials. 
Chemicals  and  drugs  indicate  no  change. 
"Perhaps  the  fluctuations  in  the  individual 
commodities  are  invested  with  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  than  the  general  tend- 
encies, especially  as  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread movement  against  high  food  prices. 
Taking  a  number  of  leading  commodities, 
we  find  that  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flour,  live  sheep,  barreled  beef,  sugar, 
rice,  and  beans  and  peas  were  higher  on 
February  i  than  they  were  on  January  i. 
Linseed -oil,  rosin,  turpentine,  glass,  and 
hay  also  displayed  remarkable  firmness. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  articles  as  live 
beeves,  beef  carcasses,  hog  carcasses, 
mutton  carcasses,  milk,  eggs,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  butter,  mackerel,  cotton,  Australian 
wool,  petroleum,  and  cotton-seed  oil  were 
all  cheaper  than  they  were  on  January  i." 

THE  GOULD  FAMILY  INCOME 

It  is  seldom  that  an  ofBcial  record  i,; 
made  of  the  income  from  a  great  est-  e. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jay  Gould  estate  l.nis 
recently  became  necessary,  in  ord.,r  to 
satisfy  j,  special  master-in-chancery  in 
passing  upon  the  accounts  of  George  and 
Helen  Gould,  as  receivers  for  the  estate 
of  their  sister  Anna,  formeriy  Countess  de 
Castellane,  but  now  the  Countess  de  Sagan. 
It  is  said  by  The  Financial  World  that 
estimates  had  been  made  of  an  income  for 
this  estate  of  about  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
This  may  have  been  true  in  some  former 
years,  but  in  1908  the  income,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  receivers,  was  only 
*2.8si,976.22.     It  is  inferred  that  in  1909 


^  For  the  investor  the  first  test  of  any  particular  bond  is  not  the 
security  behind  it,  but  the  reputation  and  record  of  the  house  behind  it. 
The  first  principle  of  a  reputable  investment  banking  house  is  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  its  clients.  There  is  no  other  business  in  which 
a  reputation  gained  in  this  way  is  a  greater  asset.  No  reputable 
banking  house  will  sell  a  bond  which  it  will  not  back  with  its  own 
reputation — which  that  house  has  not  thoroughly  investigated  with  its 
own  experts,  and  purchased  for  its  oivn  account. 

Principal  and  ^  The  success  of  J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Incorporated,  in  the  invest- 
nrn^nt/u"^  mcnt  ficld  is  conspicuous.  Since  the  organization  of  this  company 
i/iere  never  has  been  a  single  day's  delay  in  the  payment  of  either  principal 
or  interest  on  any  bond  it  has  sold.  This  means  that,  not  only  has  there 
been  no  loss  to  any  client,  but  that  every  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ment has  been  made  the  instant  it  was  due. 

^  This  enviable  record  has  been  made  possible  by  an  experience  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  financing  necessary  to,  and  the 
actual  construction  and  successful  operation  of,  many  forms  of  public 
utilities.  Every  precaution  we  have  taken  to  insure  ourselves  against 
loss  has  been  a  protection  to  our  clients. 

Opportunities  ^  We  direct  the  attention  of  conservative  investors  to  our  extended 
list  of  Water  Works,  Coal,  Railway,  Municipal  and  Irrigation  Secu- 
rities particularly.  These  bonds  yield  from  4%  to  6%,  and  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  any  sum  amounting  to 
SlOO  or  more,  with  assured  safety.  We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with 
those  desiring  further  information.      Write  our  Dept.  F. 

We  Are  Selling  the  Securities  of  the  Two  Largest   Irrigation 
Enterprises,  Public  or  Private,  in  the  United  States 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers, 
Bank  for  Savings  Bmlding,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO,    First  National  Bank  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA,    Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
NEW    YORK,    37  Wall  Street.  BOSTON,    John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Guaranteed  Irrigation  Bonds.  Guaranteed  Water  Works  Bonds. 

Public  Utility  Bonds.  Municipal  Bonds. 


for 

Conservative 
Investment 


$100  Saved 
Should  he  Invested 

^  Perhaps  you.  or  one  of  your  family,  have  a  sarines  account 
jI  thai  has  reached  the  $100  mark. 

^  Do  you  know  that  for  SlOO  you  can  buy  a  bond  that  is 
jI  backed  by  the  best  tangible  security— a  bond  that  is  guar- 
teedby  a  Company  whose  capital  runs  into  millions.'     Do  you 
know  that  this  bond  will  yield  you  6  per  cent  interest! 

^  Invest  that  $100  in  a 

&actamento  Pallcp 

3lttiffation  Co. 

SI  00  (^mtmtttb  Srrifiation  %mb 

Pmni  6%  JitAtmt 

(]I  First  Morteage  Cold  Bonds,  secured  by  farm  morteaees  and 
^  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  American  Waterworks 
and  Guarantee  Company,  which  controls  and  operates  fony 
prosperous  plants. 

f^  In  its  28  years  of  successful  experience,  this  Company  has 
^  neverbeenasin^Zeday  late  in  the  payment  of  any  oblieaiion. 

Maturities  of  these  Bonds — 1916  or  1920 

fti  These  bonds  arc  issued  also  in  denominations  of  $S00  and 
^  $1,000  for  large  investors.  Write  today  and  wc  will 
gladly  send  you  our  Circular  No.  L-264  describing  the  bonds 
and  the  enterprise, 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &.  SONS 

408  Olive  Street  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

One  Wall  SUeet,  New  Yoilc  City 


Preferred        Cumulative       Participating 

TREASURY   STOCK 
7%  Guaranteed  Now  Paying  S% 


We  are  an  establishfd.  well-rated  manufacturing  roneorn, 
making  a  nationally  known  brand  of  a  staple,  hig-scllinfr  imm- 
duct — a  hoiise  with  briini-hrs  in  many  cities  (possibly  <me  in 
your  city)  :  salesmen  cdvciintr  the  entire  country — a  house 
whose  advertising  has  appeared  for  years  iu  the  leading 
magazines — and  is  appearing  now. 

To  establish  more  brancln-s  and  enlarge  our  present  factory 
output,  we  are  offering  a  portion  of  our  Treasury  St^tck  in 
blocks  of  from  $100  \ip.  The  nature  of  our  plans  p('riiiit.s 
U.I  to  make  the  investment  easy  for  you  to  handle—and 
aliMtluti'Iy  safe. 

A  Guaranteed  Investment 

stock  has  a  fixed  valm'  r>f  $100  per  share — is  preferred  a^  t<) 
assets  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Dividends  of  7  ,  are 
guaranteed — and  mnBt  be  paid.  Stoek  is  participating — we 
are  now  paying     ividetuls  in  excess  of  our  guarantee. 

If  yitu  are  intt-rest^-d  in  an  investment  for  income — not  specii- 
lation — write  for  full  i>articulars.  Ask  any  specific  question 
you  like. 

"  MANUFACTURER " 

CARE  OF 

LONG-CRITCHFIELD  CORPORATION 

Com     Exchanse    National   Bank    Building 
Chicago,  III. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THX  LnxRART  Diokst  when  wnting  to  adverHsers. 
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Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  List  of 

6%  Tax  Bonds 

Not  dependent  upon  the  success  of  any 
enterprise,  upon  personal  ability,  or  even 
upon  honesty,  but  payable  from  Taxes 
levied  and  collected  by  counties, under  state 
laws,  for  permanent  public  improvements. 
We  recommend  : 

Woodruff  County,  Ark.,  Levee  Dist., 
6%,  $1,000  Bonds 

District  contains  about  60,000  acres  'of  productive 
cotton  land  valued  at  §1,250,000,  with  a  total  debt  of 
^150,000.  Various  maturities — prices  to  yield  5)^% 
interest. 

Calhoun  County,  Iowa,  Drainage, 


6(r 


$500  Bonds 


District  contains  4,120  acres  of  high  class  and  im- 
proved farm  lands  worth  $200,000,  with  a  total  debt 

of  Sl2,6otl 

These  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  Iowa  and  legal  in- 
vestments for  Iowa  Savings  Banks.  Various  matttri- 
ties — price  to  yield  sH^ c  interest. 

Bowie  County,  Texas,  (Divisional 
Improvement),  4/4%,  $1,000  Bonds 

Actual  Value  .        .        .        ^15,000,000 

Assessed  Value      .         .        .  8,008,136 

Total  debt,  this  issue  250,000 

Population,  15,000.    The  City  of  Texarkana  and  320 

square  miles  of  rich  farming  land  is  included. 

Price  100  and  interest. 

4%  Municipal  Bonds 

$250,000  City  of  Chicafo,  4%,  price  100  and  ioterut 
$200,000  City  of  Milwaukee.  4%,  price  100  and  interei* 

THE  RICH  SOUTHWEST 

brings  us  many  choice  issues,  often  small,  but  always 
gilt  edge,  for  we  buy  only  after  the  most  painstaking^ 
investigation. 

Customers  in  40  States  buy  of  us  regularly  by 
mail.  Our  record  of  21  years  without  a  single  loss  is 
back  of  every  bond  we  sell. 

We  are  offering  One  Hundred  good  issues  of  Mu- 
nici]>al  and  Corporation  Bonds,  from  which  to  select, 

Z.e/  us  add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

223  Merchant*  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
393  Home  Insurance  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


the  income  was  no  larger,  since  "there  is 
no  record  anywhere  of  the  Gould  properties 
having  increased  or  restored  .dividends." 
The  high-water  mark,  so  far  as  records 
show,  was  reached  in  1903,  when  the  in- 
come was  $4,697,729.25.  Not  until  1908 
did  it  fall  below  $4,000,000. 

There  are  six  heirs  to  the  estate  of  Jay 
Gould,  making  the  share  of  each,  pro- 
vided these  were  equal,  about  $475,000. 
It  is  stated  that,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  Anna,  the  Countess,  and  her 
former  husband,  Castellane,  her  allowance 
has  been  reduced  to  $200,000  per  annum, 
the  remainder  of  her  income  being  devoted 
to  the  payments  of  debts.  The  Financial 
World  adds  that  the  outlook  for  an  in- 
creased income  in  the  immediate  future  is 
not  encouraging,  at  least  not  so  in  respect 
to  dividends  from  shares.  The  properties 
first  require  a  "great  deal  of  building  up." 

STOCKHOLDERS  IN  CORPORATIONS 

In  times  of  severe  criticism  of  corpora- 
tions attention  has  been  often  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  and  great  industrial 
companies  were  not  owned  by  a  few  men, 
but  by  a  large  number  of  stockholders, 
many  of  them  men  and  women  in  moderate 
circumstances.  A  compilation  representing 
about  seventy  corporations  has  recently 
been  made,  showing  that  there  are  now 
in  the  railroads  288,160  shareholders, 
and  in  industrial  companies  338,824.  As 
compared  with  the  record  for  the  close 
of  the  year  1908  these  figures  show  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  railway  shareholders  of 
about  15,000,  and  an  increase  in  the  in- 
dustrial shareholders  of  about  4,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  share- 
holders in  the  better-known  corporations 
of  the  country,  the  figures  giving  the 
number  for  the  close  of  1908  and  the  close 
of  1909,  with  the  increases  decreases: 


TYPEWRITERS  »i'As 

All  the  St^indard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any* 
Yvhere  at  f^to  K  ftlTr't  Priees,  allowing  Rentftl 
to  Appl^'on  Prifie.  Shipped  wilh  pn^/llege  of 
examinalion.   C^Write  for  llluatrated  Catalog V. 

Typeirrlter  £mporlam»92-94  Lake  8t«,Chi«if  e 


M  O  N  E  Y  W 

AT  SIXdPyER  CM1«1 


Investors  who  understand  tlu/ronghly 
the  elements  which  bear  [upon  the  de- 
sirability of  investments  unreservedly 
pronounce  our  secured  Certificates 
sound,  stable  and  productive  of  most 
satisfactory  returns.  These  Certificates 
yield  b%  per  annum,  payable  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  semi-annually  by  attached 
coupons;  thiy  are  secured  by  our 
Capital  and  Surplus  and  First  Mortgages 
on  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate. 

li^'riie  for  free  booklet  "F  " 
CAPITAL    AND    SURPLUS    $400,000.00 


ilEBi^ffiilR 


A-^rRaSTCOMPANyi 

SALT  LAKE  CITV,    uTAf 


,M'GLir<RiN-/='/9/rs' 


Company 

Atchison 

Atl.  Coast  Line 

Am.  Railways 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Boston  &  Maine    

B'klyn  Rap.  Transit 

C.  R.R.  ofN.  J 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Chi.,  M.  &St.  P 

Chicago  Subway 

Del.,  L.  &  Western 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Erie    

Great  Northern     

Hocking  Valley     

Iowa  Central 

Mo.,  Kan.  &  Tex 

N.  V.,N.  H   &Hart 

N.  V..O.  &  Western 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Northern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania    

Pere  Marquette     

Phila.  Rapid  Transit    

Reading 

Southern  Railway    

St.  Louis  &  San  Fran.    ... 
St.  L.  &  Southwestern   .  . .  , 

Southern  Pacific , 

Union  Pacific    , 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  .  . 

Lake  Shore  &  M.  S 

Michigan  Central    

New  York  Central    

N.  Y..  Chi.  &  St.  L 

Adams  Express    

Allis  Chalmers    

Am.  Agricultural  Chemical 
Am.  Car  and  Foimdry . .  .  .  , 

Am.  Cotton  Oil 

American  Express    

Am.  Light  and  Traction    . . 

Am.  Sm.  Sec,  Ser.  B , 

Am.  Smelting  and  Refin.  .  . 

Am.  Sugar 

Am.  Tel.  and  Tel 

American  Tobacco 

Bethlehem  Steel 


No.  stockholders 


1909. 

•  23,781 

•  1.995 
1,444 

.     10,610 

7,522 

1,581 

759 

756 

12,475 

2,800 

1,637 

5.630 

8,859 

14,307 

1,772 

920 

3.15s 

16,31  j 

2,768 

4.103 

10,500 

55.337 

1.745 

1.768 

S.713 

11,146 

1,871 

790 

an, 258 

19,075 

6,842 

490 

476 

16,292 

794 
2,907 
2,126 
4,897 
9,700 
2,693 

3.851 

2,021 

1,490 

9,232 

18,517 

3>.702 

6.548 

874 


1908. 

24,787 
2,395 
1,399 

10,988 
7,874 
1,278 
822 
740 
9,300 
1,650 
1,566 
5.687 

10,092 

14,157 

1,830 

853 

3,125 

16,300 
3.041 
4.628 
8,800 

58,969 
1,399 
1,996 
6,592 

12,393 

1,978 

680 

16,096 

23,300 

7,135 

489 

460 

20,869 

807 

2,899 

2,004 

4,209 

10,373 
3,104 
3,814 
1,857 
1,391 
9,630 

18,811 

26,370 
5,680 
1,167 


Ir 


*i,oo6 
*40o 

*  45 

*3  78 

"^352 

303 

*63 

16 

3,175 

1,150 

71 

*S7 

*I,233 

*ISO 

*58 

67 

30 

II 

*273 

*52S 

1,700 

*3,632 

346 

*228 

*879 
*i,247 

*I07 

no 

*4,838 

*4,22S 

*293 

I 

16 

*4.S77 

*13 

8 

122 

688 

*673 
*4ii 

37 

164 

99 
*3q8 

*294 

S.332 

868 

*293 


, Irrigation  Bonds.^ 

^  We  believe  that  an  income  of  from 
five  and  one-half  to  six  per  cent,  may 
be  obtained  with  safety  from  selected 
issues  of  Irrigation  Bonds,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  those  desiring  to  re-invest 
their  money  so  as  to  obtain  a  better 
interest  return. 

^  This  class  of  bonds  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
average  private  investor,  as  they  usually 
mature  serially,  so  that  a  long  or  short 
time  investment  may  be  made  as  desired, 
and  they  are  obtainable  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500,  and  $1000. 


Send  for  Circular  L-2 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


SHORT-TIME 
INVESTMENTS 
YIELD  YOU 


5% 


Because  your  money  comes  to  you  between  "interest  days."  it 
is  not  necessary  that  you  let  it  remain  idle.  If  placed  with 
the  IN1>ISTKI»L  it  works  for  you  every  day,  beginning 
from  the  day  we  receive  it.  In  seventeen  years  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  b%.  The  security  back  of  your  deposits  is  the 
best  obtainable — selected  mortgages  on  New  York  and  Sub- 
urban real  estate  and  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  Company,  having 
Assets  of  over  $3,000,000 
Surplus  and  Pi  oflti   $150,000 

Under  superriaion  of 

Neiv  Xork  Hanking  Depi, 
The  INDUSTRIAL  is  one  of  the  largest 
and    strongest  of    savings  institutioos. 
It  merits  your  investigation. 
Write  for  Booklet 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     CO. 

9  Times  Building,  Broadway   &   42d  St,    New  York  City 


Write    for   this    Book 
IT'S  FREE 


by 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

( Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 

The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Dept.  B,  927-929  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  rciidei-s  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litki:ai:v  i)i(;kst  vheii  writing  to  adveitlsers. 
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Company  No  stockholders 

1909.  1908. 

Colorado  Fuel 2,280  2,850 

Diamond  Match 3,368  3.284 

Federal  Mining 1,895  i,747 

General  Asphalt 2,397  2,480 

General  Chemical i,33S  1,227 

General  Electric   39,188  9.188 

Guggenheim  Exploration    .  492  385 

International  Harvester    ..  2,200  1,200 

Lackawanna  Steel    797  749 

North  American 1,647  1.724 

Pacific  Mail  S.S 1,024  953 

Pennsylvania  Steel    978  __      937 

PrestSteeli. 3.058  4.  "6 

Pullman    10,43 1  10. 393 

Railway  St.  Spring 2,581  2,524 

Republic  I.  and  Steel 3.404  4.240 

Sloss-Sheffield j,o66  1,021 

Standard  Oil 5.780  s.466 

Swift  &  Co 12,000  10,000 

United  States  Steel    100,000  1 10,000 

Va.-Caro.  Chemical 3.919  4.009 

Wells-Fargo i.Soo  1.579 

Western  Union  Telegraph  .  13,353  14.509 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake   ..  2,622  2,585 

U'estinghouseE.&  M.    ...  8.438  3,592 

a  Exact  figures  not  given.      *  Decrease. 


Increase 

*570 

84 

148 

*83 

*ioH 

107 

1,000 

48 

*77 

71 

41 

*i58 

38 

57 

♦836 

45 

323 

2,000 

•"10,000 

*90 

*79 

♦1,156 

37 

4,846 


OUR   "WANING  TRADE  BALANCE" 

Charles  F.  Speare  declares,  in  Moody's 
Magazine  for  February,  that,  when  this 
country  increases  her  imports  and  fails  to 
increase  her  exports,  so  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  the  latter  of  only  $251,862,923,  she 
"can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  'a  balance 
of  trade.' "  This  situation  was  developed  in 
1009,  when  imports  reached  the  record  figure 
of  $1,475,572,205,  or  an  increase  of  32  per 
cent,  over  1908,  and  an  increa.se  of  about 
$52,000,000  over  the  extravagant  year  of 
1907.  Meanwhile  foreign  shipments  have 
fallen  short  of  the  high  level  of  two  years 
ago  by  nearly  $200,000,000.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  at  which  American 
producers  offered  their  products.  We 
"burned  the  candle  at  both  ends,"  since  we 
made  much  larger  purchases  and  had 
greatly  reduced  sales,  the  consequences 
"being  a  thinner  pocketbook."  Discussing 
the  matter  by  way  of  analysis,  Mr.  Speare 
says: 

"To  the  fact  that  a  new  tariff  schedule 
went  into  effect  last  year  may  be  traced 
a  fair  portion  of  the  expansion  in  mer- 
chandise imports.  Goods  were  rushed 
to  this  country  to  anticipate  the  change 
in  duties  in  July,  and  again  there  was  an 
extraordinary-  movement  of  French  prod- 
ucts in  the  autumn  when  another  part 
of  the  schedule  became  effective.  The 
records  show  that  nearly  $700,000,000 
worth  of  imports  duty  free  were  received 
during  1900,  compared  with  about  $505,- 
000,000  in  IQ08,  nearly  40  per  cent,  in- 
crease and  the  largest  aggregate  volume 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  in- 
crease in  goods  on  which  a  duty  was  paid 
was  from  $611,729,546  to  $775,777,953, 
or  $164,000,000,  representing  a  27-per- 
cent, gain.  From  these  facts  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  1910  will  be  more  favorable 
because  there  will  be  much  less  occasion 
for  importations  on  a  large  scale  such  as 
was  present  last  year.  There  are,  how- 
ever, manifold  evidences  of  great  ex- 
travagance and  the  acquisition  by  Amer- 
icans of  treasures  acquired  in  Europe,  or 
the  product  of  European  industry,  which 
greatly  help  to  swell  the  volume  of  im- 
ports. Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  that 
the  records  at  the  port  of  New  York 
di.sclose  imports  of  $1,000,000  or  more  of 
precious  stones  and  a  similar  amount  of 
works  of  art,  automobiles,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  high  living. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  next 
ten  years  will  see  a  very  striking  change 
in  the  character  of  the  American  foreign 
trade. 

"  There  are  plenty   of   evidences  that  our 
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6%  for 

Conservative  Investors 

Standing  Timber  is  one  of  the  most  important  natural 
resources  of  this  country  and  owing  to  its  rapidly  increasing 
value,  forms  excellent  security  for  conservatively  issued 
First  Mortgage  Bonds.  Our  Timber  Bonds  are  in  $500 
and  $1000  denominations  and  are  particularly  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  careful  investors  on  account  of  the 
following  features : 

1.  Security  valued  at  three  or  four  times  the  bond  issue. 

2.  Issued  under  our  Serial  Plan,  maturing  semi-annually 
usually  in  from  six  months  to  five  years. 

3.  Protected  by  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  en- 
tire principal  from  the  exhaustion  of  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  timber  security. 

4.  Property  conveniently  located  close  to  profitable  market. 

5.  Management  in  the  hands  of  men  of  responsibility  and 
long  experience. 

6.  Guaranteed  in  many  cases  by  individuals  with  large 
personal  resources. 

Timber  Bond  issues  are  accepted  by  us  only  after 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Company's  property,  titles, 
management  and  the  marketability  of  the  timber. 

Ask  for  Circular  "R,"  describing-  our  current  issue,  and 
our  booklet  on  "  Timber  Bonds." 

Peabod^Houihteling  &Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865) 

181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


This  Book 

Means  Much  to  You  as  a 

Careful  Investor 


It  will  tell  you  some  plain  facts  on  the  art  of 
the  investment  of  your  funds. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  choose  an  investment 
according  to  your  particular  needs. 

This  book  is  entitled  "  The  Investor's  Oppor- 
tunity." It  is  written  in  a  clear,  readable  style 
and  in  language  that  can  be  well  understood. 

By  the  "Investor's  Opportunity"  is  meant  the 
unusual  privilege  of  securing  the  most  liberal 
rate  of  income  consistent  with  positive  and  abso- 
lute safety. 

These  requirements  are  met  in  the  newer 
issues  of  Public  Utility  Bonds  and  particularly 
in  that  class  known  as  Hydro  Electrics. 

A  chapter  or  two  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
telling  in  a  clear,  readable  way  the  bald,  un- 
colored  facts  about  an  unusual  issue  of  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds. 

These  bonds  yield  a  most  liberal  rate  of  in- 
come—  percent — as  good  as  (iovernment  Bonds, 
yet  yielding  a  vastly  more  liberal  rate  of  income. 

This  most  interesting  book  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron — one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  question  of  investment,  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  well  known  to  the  bankers  of 
the  U.  S.-  having  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  founding  and  uiibuilding  of  two  of 
Chicago's  great  banks. 

Your  copy  of  this  most  interesting  book  is  now 
ready.    Send  for  it  today.  (3) 

CAMERON  &  COMPANY 

801  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  Facts  About 

o 


6oX 


North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  should  inform  him- 
self on  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages. 

These  mortgages  are  secured  by  farms  of  utmost 
fertility  in  a  rich  and  growing  country  where  values 
have  trebled  in  a  few  years.  The  income  is  very  liberal 
It  is  the  utmost  that  an  investment  of  this  degree  of 
safety  can  pay.  It  is  6>,  almost  twice  that  paid  by 
eastern  investments  of  the  same  security. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe.  I  have  handled  over 
$1,500,000,  and  never  has  a  cent  been  lost  to  investors. 

I  have  written  a  boo'iC  based  on  my  27  years'  experi- 
ence.    It  gives  the  facts  about  these  farm  mortgages. 

My  book  explains  why  western  investments  of  this 
degree  of  safety  pay  so  liberal  a  rate  of  income. 

Send  this  coupon  to-day.  '4) 


WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir: — Pleite  lend  mcyour  new  book,  "  lDve»t- 
ment  Facts." 


Name 
Town 
State 
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Make  Sure 

of  the  Life  of 

Your 

Bathroom 


cSiaitdai^cl 


GUARANTEED 
BATHS 


The  proper  selection  of  your  bathroom  fixtures  is  as 
important  as  the  need  of  the  room  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fixtures  should  be  a  permanent 
investment  and  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  entire  household  as  long  as  the  house 
stands.  They  must  therefore  be  of  the  highest 
quality,  of  acknowledged  sanitary  excellence. 
In  the  second  place,  just  as  much  time  and  labor 
and  money  is  required  to  put  in  bad  fixtures  which 
must  be  thrown  out  because  defects  unnoticed  when 
they  were  installed — as  good  ones  which  are  always 
def)endab!e. 

The  fixtures  should,  therefore,  be  bought  for  a  lifetime  of  ser- 
vice. There  should  be  no  question  about  them.  The  name 
J51«*d«*<i  on  a  bathtub  or  lavatory  is  not  only  an  assurance  to 
yon  that  you  are  buying  the  highest  possible  quality  of  bath- 
(oom  fixtures  but,  it  is  also  a  visible  and  actual  guarantee  to  you 
of  their  dependability  and  life. 


You  must 
You  must 


There  is  only  one  way  you  can  be  sure, 
look  for  the  "^tandtttdT  Guarantee  label, 
be  sure  it  is  on  every  tub,  lavatory,  closet,  sink,  or 
laundry-tub  you  buy  and  you  must  refuse  to  take 
any  fixture  purporting  to  be  "Steudnlid"  unless  »t  is 
plainly  marked  "Staudattf . 

There  are  two  classes  of  "^toudai^  Guaranteed 
baths.  The  "^tendard"  Green  and  Gold  label  bath 
is  triple  enameled.  It  carries  the  five  year  guarantee. 
The  "Staudol^  Red  and  Black  label  bath  is  double 
ensuneled.  It  carries  the  two-year  guarantee.  And, 
each  at  its  price  is  the  best  and  most  thoroughly 
dependable  bath-tub  it  is  possible  to  purchase. 

When  you  buy  your  bathroom  fijrtures  insist  that  they  bear  the 
'^Stsnlard'  Guarantee  label.  And,  to  avoid  unscrupulous 
substitution  make  suie  that  every  fixture  bears  the  label  both 
before  and  after  its  installation  in  your  home. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  book,  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS."  It  will  prove  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  bathroom.  Many  model  rooms  are  illustrated,  costing  from  $78.00 
to  $600.00.    This  valuable  100-page  book  is  sent  for  six  cents  postage. 

iJStandard3annai:glDr$).C«..         -         Dept.  35 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Offices  and 
Showrooms 


(  New  York:  35-37  W.  31st  S 
J  Chicago:  415  Ashland  Blorl 
J  Philadelphia:  1128  Walnut 


St. 


Toronto.  Can. ;  59  Richmond  St.  E. 


Pittsburgh:  949  Penn  Ave. 

St.  Louis:  100-102  N.  Fourth  St. 

New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne&  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Montreal.  Can. :  215  Coristme  Bldg. 


Boston:  Hancock  Building. 
Louisville:  319-323  W.  Main  St 
Cleveland:  648-6.V2  Huron  Road.  S.E. 
London,  E.  C. :  59  Holborn  Viaduct. 


(^ive  Father  Karo  with  his  cakes 

— and  place  the  syrup  jug  where  he  can  reach  it 
easily.  Other  syrups  may  not  agree  with  him,  but  he 
can  eat  Karo  freely.  It  is  a  pure  sweet  that  blends  nat- 
urally with  other  foods  and  it  is  good  for  everybody. 

CORN  SYRUP 

Eat  it  on  Use  it  for 

Griddle  Ctdces  Ginger-Bread 

Hot  Biscuit  Cookies 

Waffles  Candy 

•^  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card 
for  Karo   Cook  Book  —  Fifty 
pages,    including  thirty    perfect 
recipes    for   home   candy 
msJung. 

Com  Prodacts  Refining  Co 

III- III.  \  A 

P.O.Box  161.  New  York 


power  as  a  surplus-producing  country  is 
waning,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  buy 
foodstuffs  before  the  next  generation  ap- 
pears. 

"  The  two  greatest  commercial  nations 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  both  im- 
port more  than  they  export.  The  ex- 
cess with  the  one  averages  between 
$500,000,000  and  $700,000,000  per  annum, 
and  with  the  other,  from  $200,000,000  to 
$400,000,000.  Great  Britain  makes  up 
the  balance  by  her  enormous  investments 
all  over  the  world  and  the  sale  in  manu- 
factured form  of  what  she  imports  as  raw 
product,  while  Germany  imports  to  sus- 
tain her  people  physically  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  the  manufactured  articles  she 
distributes  throughout  her  colonies.  There- 
fore, calamity  need  not  necessarily  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  decreasing  Ameri- 
can-exports and  increasing  imports." 

A  still  later  statement  of  conditions  was 
issued  on  February  16  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing,  for 
January,  exports  of  $144,015,315,  and  im- 
ports of  $133,658,064,  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  being  only  $10,357,268. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  credit  balance 
for  January  that  has  been  shown  since  1893. 
A  comparison  of  exports  and  imports  for 
January  during  the  past  six  years,  with 
another  table  showing  totals  for  each  year 
duringthe  period  from  July  i  to  January 
31,  is  given  as  follows: 

Excess  of 
Exports. 

$10,357,286 
53,243,686 

121, 117, 2  04 
62,710,010 
64,081,528 
25,254,507 
SO. 455.304 
48,817,483 
Excess  of 
Exports. 


Jan.  Exports.  Imports. 

1910    $144,015,350  $133,658,064 

1909    156,767,714      I03,524,o2f 

1908    206,114,718 

1907    189,296,344 

1906    170,608,053 

1905    ......  123,597,383 

1904    142,045,170 

1903     133,992,269 

From  July  i 
to  Jan.  31.         Exports. 


84,997,514 
126,586,934 
106,521,623 
98,342,876 
82,589,866 
85,174,786 


Imports. 


1910 $1,084,240,825  $891,272,496  $192,968,329 


1909 1,031,750,776 

1908 1,189,090,551 

1907 1,129,697,650 

1906 1,056,624,825 

1905 901,190,026 

1904 029,146,344 

1003 856,482,030 


697,499,433 
756,888,151 
809,729,176 
695,724.641 
625,914,513 
565.339.684 
508,149,514 


334.251,343 
432,202,400 
310,968,474 
360,900,184 

275.275.513 
363,806,660 
258,332.525 


It  is  many  years  since  our  foreign  trade 
has  shown  the  relation  of  exports  and  im- 
ports to  be  as  unfavorable  as  during  the 
past  few  months.  In  June,  1907,  an  actual 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  recorded 
— something  which  had  not  occurred  for 
twelve  years. 


Vanitas  Vanitatum. — During  the  French 
Revolution  a  thief  and  a  marquis  jolted  in 
a  tumbril  side  by  side  through  the  wild 
streets  of  Paris,  on  the  way  to  the  guillo- 
tine, while  a  venerable  priest  tried  to  con- 
sole their  terrible  last  ride  with  moral 
reflections. 

"A  bas  la  noblesse!  Down  with  the 
aristocrats!"  shouted  the  red-capped  mob. 
Thereupon  the  thief  rose  in  the  cart  and 
cried : 

"My  friends,  you  deceive  yourself.  I  am 
not  an  aristocrat.  I  am  a  thief."  The 
priest  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  saying 
reproachfully : 

"Sit  down,  this  is  no  time  for  vanity!" 
— Washington  Star. 


Speaking  of  Poetry. — Brooks — "Speak- 
ing of  poetry,  what  is  the  best  known  of 
Aldrich's  works?" 

Rivers  (busily  grinding  out  copy)  — 
' ' '  The  Payne  Tariff, '  by  all  odds. ' ' — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


EUROPE 

THE   PASSION    PLAY 

Brussels  Sxposition  and  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  Europe  in  igio. 

roT/\l■DG         for  Selection 
I   OURo  covering  All  Routes. 
Comprising  Tours  de  Luxe  and  Extended 
and  shorter  Vacation  Tours.  Complete  range 
of  prices.     Programme  28  sent  on  request. 

THOS.   COOK    &   SON 

New  York  (4  Offices) ,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco 

and  140  Offices  Abroad. 


COPLEY  TOURS 
Inexpensive,  but  not  mean ;  Brief, 
but  not  hurried. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance :  profitable  travel 
requires  leisure  and  comfort— luxury  is 
not  necessary. 

SaU  May  31st,  June  8th,  18th,  22th,  25th 

Edinburgh  to  Naples  via  OberammerKao 

Send  for  Annoimcement  and  Maps 

KUREAi;  OF  lT,\|VKR!i|iITY  TR.%VE:i, 

19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THE 


Send    for   our 
beautiful  new 
booklet 
Sund    for    the  best 


Gollver 


TOURS 


Small 

Sele<-t 

Parties 

They  appeal  to  the  old 


traTeler    na   strongly   as  to  the  beginner  ^nJ  to 
all  who  wish  a  perfpct  trip. 

OUR  CIIDnDC        ^VILL  INTKR- 

BooK  ON   cunurc      est  you 
|?^25***   ineiiid^7h7   Passioii  Play 

Arrangements  for  private  parties.  Ti-iins- 
Sikerinn,  Mrh.  22,  Japan.  Write  t'>-J 'V  lor 
booklet.     THE    COLLVER     TOURS   COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street.  Boston.    U.  S     A. 


EUROPE 

Select  limited  parties  under  personal  es- 
cort. Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.   All  tours  including  Passion  Play  at 

Oberammergau 
Send  for  free  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 

"  BIG  AND  UTTLE  JOURNEYS  " 
containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

BKKK.M.W  TOl  KI.ST  4  O. 
;t40  tt'sisliiugton  St.,  Botstou,  Mass. 


$250 


ITALY-Saii  April  6 

Our  best  University  Tour :  best  itiner- 
ary, best  leaders,  best  lecturers.  At 
Oberammergau  for 

The  Passion  Play— May  16th 

Send  for  Announcement  and  Maps. 
RITRRAD  OF  rXIVEBSITY  TllAVEl, 

ly  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

Jlobson's  (Z^lt  ^orlD  'Courfi 

A  llpartietfor  iqio  computed.  Next  iourt 
to  Europe  willsail Feb.  6,  tqit,/or  Spain, 
Morocco  and  the  Orient,  and  on  June  30, 
iQir,  for  the  usual  European  summer  tour 
by  way  of  Mediterranean. 
Mrs.  Ed.  A.  Robson,  40  Bruce  Ave.. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


"Travel  Free  From  Care" 

Thirtieth  Season 
European  travel  in  a  select  way 
Wi»h  select  companionship 
Using  select  Hotels 
Enjoying  thorough  comfort 
At  an  attractive  price  for  such  service 
Send  for  our  Helpful  Brochure 

Barllett  Tours  Co.  332  Wainui  Phila. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BK.ICOIV    STBEIOT.     Z.    BOSTO.\ 

$7oo-INVESTIGATE-$35o 

June — 100,  91,  78.  60  days — Azores,  Madeira,  Spain, 
A]g:iers,  Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  (with  Paestum, 
Assisi,  Perugia,  Ravenna,  finest  Swiss  Passes, 
Passion  Play.  Vienna,  Drt-sden,  Berlin,  etc.)  High- 
class,  limited.  12th  year.  Book  and  map. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

POPULAR  ORIENTAL  TOUR 

Sails  April  20,  1910.  82  days.  $645.  The 
most  comprehensive  tour  ever  offered  for 
the  money.     Expert  leadership. 

H.  %¥.  DlTMIVIiVC  Jk  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass 

1895  THE  BOYD  TOURS  1910 

March    19th— Madeira,    Spain,    Morocco, 
Italy,  Oberammergau. 
»0  Cl:ii-eu(loii  Pi..  BIooinfl<>ld,  K.  J. 


El  liOPE  including  OKKKANnERCiAU 

2!)th  Season— Limited  Parties  — 
l*>xoei)tioiial  A<lvanlages.  I  ir.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE,  14^ 
Ki.lt'.'  Street.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PllpfipC  Miss  Pantlind  will  conduct  a 
bUnUi  C  select  limited  party  for  hiph- 
Krade  tour,  sailing  June 25th  via  Mediterra- 
nean. Unlimited  experience  in  foreign  trav- 
el. Few  vacancies. 612  Euclid  Ave., Cleveland 

lOlO.     VIVE  TOVUS  TO 

EUROPE. 

$165.00   and  upwards,  all  of  which  visit  the 

PASSION  PLAY. 

Griswold.  28A  Shelter  Street,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH  PICTURESQUE 

HOLLAND 

VERY  SMALL  EXPENSE 

FROM  LONDON  )  3  DAYS 
FROM  PARIS  V  5  DAYS 
FROM  BERLIN     \     7  DAYS 

Start  any  time— From  Anywhere. 

New  Palace  Steamers  England  to 
Holland,  via  Flushing.  Finest 
and  largest  crossing  the    Channel. 

Write  for  booklets  and  itineraries,  showing 
every  detail  of  delightful  tours. 

C.  BAKKER,  Gen.    American  Asent 

Netll«>rland  State  Kys.,and  Flothiog  3Iail  Koute 
3oS  Broiicltvay,  \eTV  York 


PASSION 
PLAY 


EUROPE 

Educational    Journeys         Propara-  Q O ^ A 

tory  Reading.     Our  HOOKLET  will  ^CtV 

surely  INTEREST  YOU.  (60  Days) 

Arrangements  for  Private  Parties  and  up 

Prompt  application  will  insure  choice  accom- 
modation and  seats.  The  demand  is  unprece- 
dented. Write  today  informing  us  of  yuur 
wishes.      Booklet  on  request.      Address 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

204  Itcrkeley  Building,   Huston,  Itlass. 


OBI KIVT- Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
(IBKBAIHMKRI.Ar-Eleven  Tours. 
.\OB1'H  C.»PI<;— With  or  without  Knssia. 
AKT    TOUB— Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  ytni  much  modem  life 
THE  CIIAlTACqUA  TOURS  APPLETON,  WIS, 


Travel-Study  Club  ^f^^t-.X  ^':t: 

Spring,  April  2.  Three  mouths.  Club  of  10.  Orienl- 
PasEinn  Play,  June  8th.  Bist  le.ider.  Snmmer, 
June  21  and  28,  Superior  advantages. 


FREE  TRIP 


to  Europe  or  in  Amei'ica 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  ortrftnizer  of  a  purtv  of  eight.  AddreRS 
HAKC041K'S  TOIRS  li:t7  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


EUROPEKiS'jhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours.  Box  105.5-D,  Pittsburg: 

.,  J     c        •.     •  Alnmot^rordo, 

Aliunogordo  oanatonum.    ivew  Slexlco. 

A  modern  thoroujihly  equipped  sanatorium  for 
the  scientific  treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  For 
further  particulars  write  W.  R.  SALTZGABEE, 
M.  D.     Resident  Physician  and  Manager. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Small  party  sailing  J  aly  8th.  Eight  conn- 
tries,  66  days.  S475.  L.  A.  Davis.  B  49 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 


MARSTERS 
TOURS 

To 
EUROPE 

Via   the   Mediterranean   and   Italy, 
April  2,  May  1 4,  June  2 1  and  23,  July  2. 
Via  the  British  Isles,  June  4,  15.25 
and  29.  July  2,  5,  8  and  30.  August  10. 
Via  the  Continent,  July  5  and  6. 
Tour  of  all  Switzerland,  June  23. 
GEORGE  E.  MARSTERS 
248  Washington  St.  31  W.  30th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


The  Yacht  Athena 

in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
priv^ite  yacht,  American 
Management,  American  ca- 
terer, reserved  for  American 
travelers. 

Long  and  short  crnises  to 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turlsey,  and 
Dalmatia.  Exact  connections 
with  the  Spring  and  Summer 
sailings  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Naples.  Send  for 
i__^___i^_  Announcement  and  Travel 
HE  Athena  Maps.  Bureau  of  University 
ravel,  19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jnne,  Jaly  and  Aogiul 
All  parts  of  Enrope,  inclnding  Oberammergau 

DE   POTTER   TOURS 

(3 1st  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  '^:\, 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-trnpic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reatheil  by  the  Santu  Fe.  Climat« 
frf)3tle9s,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mul-winter  ride  moan- 
tain  trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out* 
lidors.  High-<las3  liotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhou.ies.  Write  fcif  booklet. 
A.  VV.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Bojt  K,    Hot  Sprmgs.  Arix. 


See  EUROPE  •'THE  EASY  WAY." 
Two  tours,  inclnding  Passion  Play, 
June  11th  and  July  30th.  O.  H. 
SMITH.  22  State  St.,  Kochester, 
N.  Y. 


IK 

j  1910  Oberammergau  1910 

Cr,.l  Briuin  and  CrnlrtI  Europ,-  lunr    4lh  $560 
Rnsland  mnd  Cenirat   Europr  lour  June  Itlh  $270 

Summrr  vacalioi 

lour  (Mtdilerr.M.i.)  Junt  29*  $440. 

jhtp.  imall  paflid 

.  cKprrt  Iradership.  bookl«U  tcjidy. 

MtUmi'S  TOURS. 

(at.        Harfefttf^t  SuJMiat,  UiM  Squire        NfW  YORK 

Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS        INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECTJREU  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  ae  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  nent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  116.000  for 
others.  Pstents  secured  by  us  advertised 
fre«  in  World's  Procress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..849  '•F."  WashinKton. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
«iz  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  A  A.  B.  LAOEY 
Ddpt.  63.      Washington.  D.O.      Estab.  1889. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortune.s  in 
Patents"  and  61-D  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  K.  Vrooman,  806  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


EUGENE  O.  BP.OWN.  Engineer  and  Attor- 
ney at  Law,  401  Victor  Bldg..  Washington. 
D.  0.  9  years  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
Send  sketch  for  advice  on  Patentability. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pa.v.  Advice  and 
books  free.  R*ites  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
«renfe«.  Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer.  612  F  St..  Washington.  D.  0. 


PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  rates,  references  and  results.  Free 
Searches.  D.  SWIFT  &,  CO. 

Kashington  D.  0. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Never  Before  Offered;  Rebuilt  rinderwoods, 
Olivers,  Kemington".  others. S15toK18;  worth 
double;  sent  allowing  trial.  Kwt.  1^5*1'.  Con- 
•olidaied  Typewriter  Exc.  21.')  H'wa.s.  N.  Y. 


Typewriters.— Hammond.  Fr.inkli:i.  $1U()0; 
Remington,  $12.00;  Smith  Premier.  »1.5.00; 
Oliver.  $2910,  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch..Rm. 31.217  W. 125th  St.N.Y. 


INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  536  to  6KS  on  these 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks. 
Bankers.  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
Watei  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  rOIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA,     Los     Angeles,    Cal. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  h%  to  7^.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
"BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES." 
Monadnock  Building.  Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
Toe  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list '2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  I^  .JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

LAST  CHANCE.  Limited  time  only,  8x10 
enlargements  mounted,  2.')  cents  each,  in- 
cludesmailing.  Sampleprintand  pricelistof 
developing,  printing,  etc.  upon  request.  The 
Freedman  Camera  Co.,  42-44  Nassau  8t.,N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS  for  Southern  schools  and  col- 
leges, fall  tcrni.  Faculties  selected  early. 
Guaranteed  ser\'TCe,  Patroni/.eil  by  learling 
institutions.  Oldest  aKcncy  South.  Sheri- 
dan Teachers*  Agency,    Greenwood,    8.    C. 


Classified  Columns 


FOR.  WRITERS 


WE  CRITICISE  AND  SELL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND  PLAYS.  20  years'  experi- 
ence. Refer  to  any  New  York  editor  or 
publisher.  Send  for  circulars  (L). 
EDMOND  PICTON  LITERARY  AGENCY, 
25  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 


AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastly  increased.  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  E.  SWARTZ,1826(New)  Newport, Chicago. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Ont- 
lines.  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept. B.Bureau  of  Research, New  Albany, Ind. 


Authort,  Writers  send  Postal  for 
"HOW    TO     PUBLISH    YOUR    BOOK," 

To  Broadway  Pububhing  Co., 
835  Broadway  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  experienced  land  salesmen, 
capable  of  handling  townsite  proposition. 
Salary    and    liberal    commission    to   right 

parties.    Reference  and  experience. 

WINNIE  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 
324  Security  Building     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MEN  WANTED-To  prepare  for  Railway, 
Mail.  Customs  ami  Postofflc-e  examinations. 
60  free  scholarships.  Write  for  Schedule 
showing  Spring  Examination  places.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  P-5-<,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LP'ARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $"25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  (lo. 
Di-pt.Sl.PagK  Hldg, Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 


PACIFIC    COAST?     SnlarioB,   expenses, 
certification,  etc..  explained.     20c.  stamjit. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


FOR  THE  HONE 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE  I 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  made  I  See  the  Page  Knot  —  the  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F  Adrian,  Michigan, 


FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 


BELL'S  Handy  Assortment  of  guaranteed 
pure  Para  rubber  bands— invaluable  in  of- 
iQce,  store,  shop  or  home.  Send  17  cts.  for 
generous  package,  carefully  wrapped  and 
prepaid.  Bell  Mfg.  Co.,BoxL,  YonKers.N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ot'noalosry 

1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms.  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allabkn  Genkalogioax. 
Co.,  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 
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IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale.  English  Setters, 
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Fruit  Preserves 


Cherry  Strawberry  Pineapple 

Blackberry  Black  Raspberry 


Red  Raspberry 
Peachf  etc. 


Heinz  Fruit  Preserves  represent  the  perfection  of  preserving.  Made  with 
pure  granulated  sugar  from  fruits  especially  cultivated,  sun-ripened  and  imme- 
diately cooked  by  the  most  exacting  methods.  Not  the  kind  in  watery  syrup, 
but   just  all  fruit — rich,    heavy   and   delicious. 

Heinz  Fruit  Preserves  are  put  up  in  glass  and  stone  and,  for  economy 
as   well   as   perfection. 

In  HEINZ  Improved  Tins 

Not  only  does  this  remarkable  container  largely  reduce  the  price  of  the  finest 
preserves,  but  it  prevents  deterioration  from  exposure  to  light  and  permits  perfect 
sterilization,  difficult  with  glass.  The  Heinz  Improved  Tin  is  sealed  without  solder 
and  is  further  protected  on  the  inside  by  golden  enamel,  proof  against  heat  and 
the  natural  acids  of  the  fruit,  thus  making  it  a  food-container  superior  to  all  others. 

Grocers  refund  price  if  you  are  not  pleased 

Heinz  57  Varieties,  Preserves,  Fruit  Butters,  Jellies,  etc.,  do  not  contain   Benzoate  of 
Soda  or  artificial  preservatives.      Read  food  labels  carefully. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  London 

Memiers  Amtrican  Association  /•n-  the  Protnotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  luention  Thk  Literary  Digest  wtien  wnting  vo  Mavertlsers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


POLITICS  IN   PHILADELPHIA'S  STRIKE 

"  '  I  "O  synipatliize  witli  ;i  strike  against  tiie  Philadelpliia  Rapid 
A  Transit  Company  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  moral  in- 
dignation of  whicii  the  civic  consciousness  of  Philadelpliia  is 
capable."  Such  is  tiie  cold  comment  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  upon  the  riots  that  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  transit  facilities 
of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love ;  for  The  Tribune,  in  common  with 
other  papers  of  different  political  affiliations,  tinds  in  the  notorious 
misgovernment  of  Philadelpliia  by  the  Republican  ring,  the  basic 
cause  of  tlie  labor  strife  which  has  afflicted  that  city. 

Aside  from  repeating  that  "the  issue  of  law  and  order  transcends 
all  others,"  and  advising  that  children  be  kept  off  the  streets,  most 
of  the  Philadelphia  papers  have  contented  themselves  with  report- 
ing details  of  the  conflict,  summing  up  the  losses,  and  somewhat 
guardedly  presenting  tiie  immediate  causes  of  tiie  trouble. 

A  similar  strike  of  trolley  employees  for  higher  wages  was  settled 
last  June  through  the  intervention  of  James  McNichol,  Republican 
leader,  who  feared  the  effect  of  the  trouble  upon  tlie  election  then 
approaching.  Since  this  agreement,  which  was  to  have  expired 
June  I,  1910,  both  sides,  it  is  said,  have  been  preparing  for  another 
struggle.  At  recent  conferences  the  men  demanded  higher  pay  and 
opposed  the  employment  of  members  of  a  new  union,  which  they 
declare  was  secretly  organized  liy  the  traction  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  their  own  union,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees.  Finally,  the  company 
dismissed  many  men — 173,  according  to  its  own  statement — on  the 
ground  of  disiionesty  or  evasion  of  duty.  The  strikers,  however, 
declare  that  these  men  were  discharged  solely  because  of  their 
prominence  and  activity  in  the  union. 

The  ousting  of  tiiese  men  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  strike  order,  tho  the  wage  question  is  also  involved. 
Of  the  7,oco  men  employed  by  the  company,  a  majority — 4,000  say 
the  traction  officials,  6.200  say  the  strike  leaders — immediately 
obeyed  the  order  to  quit  work.  In  the  rioting  that  followed,  it  is 
estimated  that  within  four  days  3  persons  were  killed,  375  injured, 
500  arrested,  7  cars  were  burned,  841  cars  were  wrecked  or  dis- 
abled, and  the  company  lost  property  wortli  }i5ioo,ooo,  while  its 
business  lo.ss  is  figured  at  $300,000.  Further  complications  have 
seemed  imminent  in  tlie  tlireats  of  John  J.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  to  declare  a  general  strike  in  all  trades  allied 
with  those  of  the  car-men,  tho  C.  O.  Pratt,  leader  of  the  traction 
employees,  has  opposed  such  a  move  save  as  a  last  resort. 

T'le  Philadelphia  police,  even  with  the  assistance  of  4,000 
special  deputies,  were  unaijle  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  the 
200  State  Fencibles  who  were  called  into  service  proved  worse 
than  useless,  and  Mayor  Reyburn  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  cele- 


brated State  constabulary  to  preserve  order.  Discussing  the  situ- 
ation with  a  directness  which  does  not  characterize  the  Phila- 
delphia press  as  a  whole.  The  North  American  wastes  little  sym- 
pathy on  the  contending  parties,  and  commiserates  only  tiiat 
innocent  bystander,  the  public.  "Not  since  electi<5n  day  last  No- 
veml)er,"  says  The  Aorth  American,  "has  there  been  such  open 
and  wide-spread  lawlessness  throughout  the  city."  We  read  further: 

"  The  interests  which  figure  in  the  present  trouble  are  largely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  former  conflict  in  the  fall  election.  Then  city 
officials,  policemen,  the  traction  company,  and  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  are  now  strike  sympathizers  fought  side  by  side  for  the 
same  cause,  against  the  public  interest.  This  time  city  officials, 
police,  and  the  traction  company  are  arrayed  against  thousands  of 
strike  sympathizers  who  were  alined  with  them  last  November. 

"The  public  now,  as  it  was  then,  is  the  chief  sufferer,  but  looks 
on  with  remarkable  indifference. 

"The  point  of  view  of  the  public,  generally  speaking,  is  interest- 
ing, if  not  unique.  It  has  scant  sympathy  for  the  strikers  and  feels 
deep  animosity  toward  the  coinpany.  In  almost  any  section  of  the 
city  a  crowd  will  gather  quickly  and  cheer  the  burning  of  a  trolley- 
car,  and  in  the  next  breath  condemn  the  strikers  for  tying  up  traffic. 

"  There  is  no  crystallized  public  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of 
the  struggle.  The  prevailing  sentiment,  however,  is  that  the  con- 
tentions and  excuses  of  neither  side  have  any  real  merit.  And 
certain  it  is  that  it  would  take  a  strong  magnifying-glass  to  enlarge 
any  of  the  bones  of  contention  enough  to  make  it  appear  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  inflicting  such  great  loss  and  hurt  upon  the  pulilic. 

"The  two  chief  causes  which  underlie  the  present  trouble  are  the 
artificial  settlement  forced  upon  the  company  and  the  men  last 
June  as  a  political  expediency  and  the  almost  universal  hatred 
which  the  public  bears  toward  tiie  traction  company." 

Not  only  the  trouble  itself,  but  also  the  inability  of  the  police  to 
cope  with  it,  are  ciiargeable  to  corrupt  politics,  for,  continues  The 
Nor  til  American  : 

"The  wide-spread  disorder  arises  from  theimpotency  of  the  city 
police.  As  individuals,  the  men  who  compose  the  police  force  of 
Philadelphia  are  made  of  as  good  stuff  as  those  of  any  other  city 
in  the  land.  They  are  not  fools.  And  they  know  upon  what  their 
positions  depend,  in  the  last  analysis.  It  is  not  their  abilitv  to 
check  incipient  riots  or  to  protect  property  that  counts  in  the  long- 
run.     It  is  their  aliility  to  get  votes  that  insures  them  their  position. 

"  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  ask  policemen  to  quell  disturbances 
by  force  ainong  the  very  people  whom  they  led  to  the  polling-places 
two  weeks  ago  and  four  months  ago,  and  whom  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  lead  into  the  polls  againthree  months  from  now.  The 
police  force  has  been  made  virtually  worthless  for  an  emergency 
like  the  present  one." 

Outside  of  Philadelphia  the  press  are  more  ready  to  discover  the 
seeds  of  the  difficulty  in  what  the  New  York  I'li'enim^  Post  calls 
"the  unholy  alliance  between  tlie  traction  conii^anvand  the  powers 
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that  rule  the  city,"  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  drove  the  men  to 
strike  "because  a  corporation  that  had  vvatered  its  stock  to  buy  the 
politicians  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  decent  wage."  Reviewing 
past  history  and  present  exigencies  in  the  editorial  already  quoted, 
the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"  A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  strike  similar  to  the  present  one. 
Philadelphia  applauded  and  walked,  giving  a  good  imitation  of  a 
community  in  an  upheaval  of  civic  virtue.  The  ring  quaked  and 
the  traction  interests  trembled.  And  then  Philadelphia  voted  to 
continue  the  same  politicians  in  power.  To-day  there  is  another 
strike,  with  somewhat  the  same  manifestations. 

"  Philadelphia  has  about  the  same  reasons  for  not  loving  its 
traction  companies  that  every  other  big  city  has  or  has  had.  The 
relations  between  the  companies  and  the  political  ring  that  rules 
the  city  have  not  been  dissimilar  to  the  relations  that  have  prevailed 
elsewhere  between  the  traction  interests  and  tlie  bosses,  except 
that  they  have  been  longer  undisturbed  in  the  Pennsylvania  city 
than  elsewhere.  To  promote  peace  and  amity — so  that  the  traction 
company  could  borrow  more  readily — representation  on  the  direc- 
torate of  the  traction  company  was  given  to  the  public  a  few  years 
ago.  The  bosses,  of  course,  select  the  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic, so  that  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  well  conceived  to  make 
every  one  happy  and  to  lull  the  people  into  a  sense  of  having  their 
interests  thoroughly  protected. 

"  But  their  interests  are  not  well  protected,  and  Philadelphia, 
altho  nothing  can  persuade  it  to  lift  a  hand  against  a  hair  on  the 
head  of  its  bosses,  is  stirred  to  its  depths  with  sympathy  whenever 
the  unions  come  to  a  clinch  with  the  bosses'  allies,  the  traction 
men.  Strikes,  therefore,  in  Philadelphia  are  political,  and  in 
seasons  when  the  municipal  conscience  is  not  working  labor  lead- 
ers run  for  office  on  reform  tickets  and  get  soundly  beaten.  Pre- 
suming on  these  sound  defeats,  perhaps,  the  politico-traction  alli- 
ance attempts  to  follow  up  its  advantage  against  the  labor  leaders 
and  encounters  the  public  morality  of  Philadelphia  seeking  its 
usual  indirect  outlet.  It  is  idle  to  guess  when  the  city  will  begin 
to  tight  its  own  enemies  itself  and  not  be  content  merely  to  ap- 
plaud some  one  else  for  fighting  a  friend  of  its  enemies." 


CAIRO  AND  ITS  SHERIFF 

T  ^  r  HEN  his  deputies  fired  upon  the  mob  in  the  Cairo  jail-yard, 
'  *  killing  its  leader,  the  son  of  a  former  mayor,  and  wound- 
ing several  others,  Sheriff  Fred  D.  Nellis  showed  that  "the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  "of  the  "rosewater  and  chocolate-eclair  method 
of  dealing  with  mobs  "  has  been  reached,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  which  adds  that  "the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  will 
back  him  up  soundly."  Newspaper  criticism  of  the  sheriff's  act 
is  largely  confined  to  his  refusal  to  allow  members  ol  the  mob  to 
approach  the  jail  to  carry  away  their  dying  leader.  Then,  too,  the 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  is  quite  convinced  that  the  sheriff  did  "the 
right  thing  in  the  wrong  way  "  in  allowing  negro  deputies  to  shoot 
down  white  rioters,  an  act  certain  to  stimulate  race  hatred.  Since 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  white  deputies,  it  would  have  been  more 
dignified,  more  tactful,  and  "more  indicative  of  personal  bravery" 
if  he  had  stood  forth,  single-handed,  in  the  open  to  defy  the  mob. 
The  press  in  general,  however,  unite  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Nellis  as  "a  sheriff  who  did  his  duty."  "  If  there  were  such  sheriffs 
in  every  county  of  the  United  States  we  should  soon  see  the  end 
of  lynching,"  asserts  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  New  York 
Times  reminds  us  that  the  Cairo  lynching  party  of  last  November 
encountered  only  "a  pretense  of  resistance"  when  it  attacked  this 
same  jail;  bat  this  time,  unlike  his  predecessor,  "Sheriff  Nellis 
did  not  pretend  to  resist,  nor  did  he  decide  that  resistance  was  use- 
less—instead, he  resisted."  And  The  /"/-^.rj- remarks  :  "  It  is  a  good 
bet  that  the  jail  at  Cairo  never  will  be  stormed  again  while  Sheriff 
Nellis  is  on  the  job."  Holding  office  in  a  city  "demonstrating  a 
curious  and  sinister  quality  of  lawlessness,"  he  is  set  down  by  the 
Detroit y<7w;7/a/ as  a  "remarkably  courageous  man."  This  paper 
briefly  states  the  facts  in  its  editorial  columns  : 

"On  Thursday  (February  17)  two  negro  boys  were  arrested  for 


purse-snatching.  That  night  a  mob  of  500  men  formed  in  the 
neighborhood  saloons  and  stormed  the  jail.  Twice  Sheriff  Nellis 
warned  them  back.  He  ordered  his  deputies  to  fire  a  volley  in  the 
air.  The  mob  fired  on  the  officers.  Then  Sheriff  Nellis  ordered 
his  men  to  shoot  to  kill.     One  man  is  dead  and  four  are  wounded." 

The  Journal  continues  : 

"No  doubt  when  Sheriff  Nellis  gave  tlie  order  to  kill  he  realized 
what  it  would  mean.  He  knew  that  he  was  taking  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  townsmen,  white  men,  to  save  the  lives  of  two  prisoners, 
negroes.  He  knew  what  hatred  that  must  inevitably  engender  to- 
ward him  in  his  native  town.  He  is  very  likely  to  be  a  marked 
man.  To  be  sure,  he  was  merely  doing  his  duty  as  he  had  sworn 
to  do  it,  but  sheriffs  do  not  always  perform  their  duty  when  men- 
aced by  public  sentiment  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  or  even  with 
votes.  The  sheriff  of  a  Tennessee  city,  who  had  permitted  the 
lynching  of  two  negroes,  was  given  a  public  reception  and  eulo- 
gized by  a  United  States  Senator  and  former  Governor. 

"  Sheriff  Nellis,  of  Cairo,  111. ,  evidently  isn't  that  sort  of  a  sheriff. 
His  public  career  in  Cairo  may  be  ruined.  He  may  be  forced  to 
leave  the  town.  For  doing  his  duty,  fully  and  promptly  as  he  did 
it,  he  may  be  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  But  the  thing  which 
he  has  done,  insisting  that  the  law  be  observed,  that  murder  be 
prevented  whether  attempted  by  friends  or  foes,  will  establish  a 
precedent  most  salutary  and  potent.  It  will  go  far  to  discourage 
mob  law  and  mob  violence,  not  only  in  Cairo,  111.,  but  throughout 
the  South.  It  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  put  backbone  into  other 
sheriffs  in  similar  positions,  and  it  will  serve  to  take  the  courage 
from  cowards  and  thugs  who  hunt  in  packs." 

This  attempted  lynching,  following  the  outrage  of  last  Novem- 
ber, leads  the  New  York  World  to  remark  that  Cairo  has  "ac- 
quired the  lynching  habit."  What  this  town  needs  to  be  made  to 
understand,  according  to  the  Indianapolis  Star,  is  that  "law  is 
law  and  that  mob  rule  can  not  and  shall  not  take  its  place."  Pres- 
ent conditions  at  Cairo  "are  the  legitimate  and  logical  outcome  of 
that  community's  failure  properly  to  punish  the  lynchers  of  last 
November,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazeite-Titnes.  Another  paper, 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  fixes  the  responsibility  upon  the  long 
laxity  of  administration.  The  crooks  have  had  their  way  so  long 
that  "some  persons  who  have  suffered  and  grown  indignant  at  the 
reign  of  crime  have  felt  called  upon  to  take  the  punishment  into 
their  own  hands."  This  seems  to  accord  with  the  views  of  several 
Cairo  clergymen,  one  of  whom  was  quoted  as  saying  after  the  sav- 
age lynching  of  November  11,  that  repeated  defiance  of  law  and 
order  "made  the  lynchings  necessary  for  the  infliction  of  justice." 
But  "mob  violence  does  not  atone  for  the  lax  rule  of  law,"  insists 
The  Dispatch  ;  the  remedy  for  both  lies  "  with  the  people  of  Cairo 
themselves."  The  Detroit  T'ree  P?-ess  records  a  significant  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  behind  the  Cairo  mob : 

"That  the  mob  spirit  has  gone  outside  of  the  element  generally 
supposed  to  be  most  subject  to  such  outbreaks  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  former  Sheriff  Davis,  who  was  removed  from  office 
by  Governor  Dene^n  for  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  not  protecting 
prisoners  and  permitting  a  mob  to  seize  and  lynch  them,  was  pre- 
sented by  admirers  with  a  diamond  stud  costing  somewhere  from 
#1,200  to  $1,500.  The  money  for  the  purchase  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription and  contributed  to  by  people  of  means  and  standing  in 
the  community.  And  when  it  was  presented,  the  ex-sheriff  was 
promised  the  support  of  the  subscribers  for  a  reelection  to  the 
position  of  chief  peace  officer  of  the  county,  should  he  desire  to 
again  make  the  race." 

In  the  South  we  find  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  noting 
with  "some  satisfaction  "  that  Cairo  is  in  a  Northern  State.  To 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  the  Houston  Chronicle  the  news  from 
Cairo  is  simply  another  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  lynching, 
mob  law,  and  race  hatred  are  not  sectional  but  national  problems. 
Says  The  Georgian  : 

"Whenever  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  toward  the  South  by 
Northern  critics  who  may  venture  to  berate  us  hereafter  for  senti- 
ments which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  and  typically  Southern, 
the  soft  answer  to  be  returned  in  one  brief  cabalistic  word 
'Cairo!'" 
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I'OI.U  F.    RIDING    DOWN    AND    CLUBBING    A    CROWD. 


hVMFATHIZEKS    DUMPING   AN    ASHCAKl    UN     lllli    (  AK     1KA(K 


I'RAIl,     inii    STKIKI'.    Ll.ADKU,    IN    COURT. 


SCENES    IN    THi;    rillLAUELPHIA   STRIKE. 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  BEEF-TRUST  HUNT 

THAT  New  Jersey,  conservative  New  Jersey,  so  frequently  de- 
nounced as  "the  mother  of  trusts,"  should  now  turn  against 
her  reputed  offspring  by  indicting  the  officials  of  the  so-called 
"  Meat  Trust,"  is  a  surprize  and  delight  to  editors  who  have  looked 


mortifying! 

"  They're  going  to  make  us  tell  our  age  ' " 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Her.d  I. 

upon  the  State's  liberal  corporation  laws  as  a  iiatioiial  menace. 
Thus,  the  Baltimore  News  exults  to  learn  that, 

"Not  waiting  for  the  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law  to  make  its  slow  way  through  the  Federal  courts,  not  depend- 
ing upon  any  "boycott '  to  have  its  effect,  the  grand  jury  in  Jersey 
City  has  presented  tlie  officials  of  tlie  Beef  Trust,  indicting  them 
individually  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  raise  the  prices  of  food. 

"New  Jersey  is  known  as  'the  home  of  trusts,'  and  nearly  all  of 
them  hold  charters  granted  by  that  State.  The  National  Packing 
Company  maintains  a  Miome  office'  in  Jersey  City.  This  New 
Jersey  charter  has  been  used  by  the  trusts  as  a  refuge  from  the 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  do  the  bulk  of  their  business.  It 
has  been  like  a  pirates'  harbor,  from  wliich  the  predatory  commer- 
cial mariners  could  sally  forth,  commit  their  raids  and  depreda- 
tions, and  then  run  back  to  the  Jersey  port  when  punishment  and 
capture  were  threatened. 

"  The  action  of  the  Jersey  City  grand  jury  may  serve  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  trusts  in  the  security  of  their  shelter.  It  may 
mean  that  New  Jersey  will  some  day  cease  to  be  tiie  stronghold 
and  refuge  of  the  monopolies." 

In  addition  to  the  National  Packing  Company  the  New  Jersey 
indictment  names  the  following  subsidiary  companies:  Morris  & 
Company,  Swift  &  Company,  Armour  &  Company,  Hammond 
Packing  Company,  G.  H.  Hammond  Company.  Going  behind 
the  corporations  to  the  individuals  the  grand  jury  includes  twenty- 
one  directors  and  agents  of  these  companies  in  its  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  corner  the  meat  trade  in  Jersey  City  and  by  the  aid  of 
cold  storage  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  wliich  enabled  them  to 
charge  extortionate  prices.  The  indicted  men  are :  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  A.  Watson  Armour,  Arthur  Meeker,  Edward  Morris, 
Louis  F.  Swift,  Edward  F.  Swift,  L.  A.  Carton,  Thomas  E.  Wil- 
son, Edward  Tildeii.  Thomas  J.  Connors,  Charles  H.  Swift,  L.  H. 
Heyman,  F.  A.  Fowler,  Ira  N.  Morris,  James  E.  Bathgate,  Jr., 
George  H.  Edwards,  F.  V.  Cooper,  D.  E.  Hartwell,  Henry  P. 
Darlington,  L.  B.  Patterson,  A.  A.  Fuller.  The  National  Pack- 
ing Company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  on  March  i8,  1903, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,000. 


The  indictments  were  found  under  New  Jersey  statutes  based 
upon  English  common  law  which,  according  to  the  charge  of  Jus- 
tice Swayze  to  the  grand  jury,  justify  prosecution  for  conspiracy  if 
the  evidence  shows  a  combination  that  purposes  "  merely  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  foodstuffs  and  has  no  lawful  aim."  County 
Prosecutor  Pierre  P.  Garven  accordingly  presented  evidence  that 
the  directors  of  the  company  met  and  agreed  to  keep  products  in 
cold  storage  until  such  times  as  it  would  be  profitable  to  place  them 
on  the  market.  According  to  the  report  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  witnesses  were  brought  to  show  that 

"Three  or  four  times  a  week  the  cold-storage  people  received 
schedules  of  prices  and  they  were  expected  to  act  according  to  the 
instructions  which  these  schedules  contained.  Those  who  com- 
plied with  the  lists  were  known  as  'good  managers  '  and  those  who 
failed  to  do  so  went  under  the  head  of  'bad  managers.'  " 

The  prosecutor  is  also  reported  to  be  considering  pleas  for  other 
indictments  on  the  ground  that  the  public  health  is  impaired  by 
the  consumption  of  foods  kept  too  long  in  cold  storage. 

To  many  conservative  publications  it  seems  impossible  that  high 
prices  which  "  are  subject  to  other  forces  that  are  irresistible"  could 
possibly  be  chargeable  to  cold-storage  combinations  ;  and  such 
publications  agree  with  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that 
"the  hunt  is  on  the  wrong  trail."  A  more  popular  view  is  that  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  which  welcomes  the  indictments,  not  be- 
cause it  presupposes  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  because  "some 
apparent  economic  anomalies  need  explaining,  and  the  public 
wants  to  be  shown."  The  cold-storage  systein,  Tlie  Sentinel  re- 
peats, "  under  normal  conditions  should  tend  strongly  to  keep  down 
prices  by  preventing  waste  and  conserving  supply."  And  yet, 
while  we  do  not  yet  know  what  or  who  is  responsible, 

"What  we  do  know  is  that  soinehow  or  other  prices  have  soared. 
They  have  soared  in  spite  of  these  modern  devices  for  stopping 
waste  through  perishability,  these  immense  reservoirs  of  conserved 
supply.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  great  storage  warehouses  could 
be  perverted  to  the  unlawful  and  morally  detestable  uses  of 
monopoly  and  artilicial  enhancement  of  the  cost   of  food." 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  affords  us  the  pleasing  prospect 


From  "  Puck."    Copyrighted  1910,  by  permission. 

THE   SWORD  OF  STAN  DPATOCLES, 

Unlike  the  sword  of  Damocles,  which  was  suspended  by  a  hair. 

-  Keppler  in  Puck. 

of  the  prosecution  of  "high-price"  conspirators  in  every  community, 
revealing  to  us  the  fact  that 

"Former  Judge  Edward  Harvey,  of  Allentown,  declares  that, 
under  tlie  common  law.  it  lies  within  the  power  of  any  prosecuting 
attorney,  when  complaint  is  made  to  him  of  excessive  price  charged 
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lor  a  commodity,  to  have  warrants  sworn  out,  to  liave  the  offender 
brouglit  before  a  magistrate  and  to  procure  his  indictment  and  con- 
viction, always  assuming  that  sufficient  evidence  is  produced.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  then,  as  the  judge  says,  the  bright  and  ambi- 
tious district  attorneys  all  over  the  United  States,  most  of  whom 
aim  at  higher  station,  have  overlooked  a  great  opportunity." 


F 


WHAT'S  AT  STAKE  IN  ALASKA 

ORTUNATELY  the  bargain  is  not  yet  consummated,"  ex- 
claims the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Uem.).  commenting  on 
the  facts  voluntarily  laid  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries by  Manager  Stephen  Birch,  of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  Alaskan 
Syndicate.  The  bargain  referred  to  is  one  which  will  give  to  that 
syndicate,  if  the  famous  "  Cunningham  group"  of  Bering  River  coal 
claims  are  patented,  a  half-ownership  in  2.560  acres  of  coal  lands 
which  promise  a  net  profit  of  $25,000,000,  in  return  for  which  their 
present  owner,the  United  States  Government,  will  receive  only  ^25,- 
600 — the  $10  an  acre  whicli  the  present  law  allows.  To  the  paten- 
tees the  syndicate  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  $250,000.  From  such  a 
bargain,  says  Tlie  Times,  the  Alaskan  Syndicate  would  reap  "an 
absolute  profit  of  nearly  100,000  per  cent."  Yet  Mr.  Bircli's  testi- 
mony was  submitted,  at  the  special  request  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  in  answer  to  "exaggerated  reports  in  tlie  magazines  and 
newspapers  "  of  the  work  of  tlie  syndicate. 

The  first  response  to  the  syndicate's  unexpected  burst  of  frank- 
ness seems  to  be  curiosity  as  to  the  motive  behind  it.  Mr.  Ballinger 
in  particular,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  is  puzzled  to  know  why  Mr.  Morgan  should 
come  forward  at  this  juncture  in  support  of  one  of  the  Glavis 
charges,  namely,  that  the  Cunningham  claims  would  eventually 
fall  into  the  possession  of  the  Guggenheim  syndicate.  We  read 
further  that — 

"The  Pinchot-Glavis  partizans  are  as  much  elated  at  the  turn  of 
events  as  Mr.  Ballinger's  friends  are  worried.  But  they  also  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  tlie  move  made  by  the  Alaska  Syndicate. 
It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  first  move  in  a  carefully  devised 
plan,  and  further  developments  are  awaited  with  eager  curiosity." 

The  facts  voluntarily  set  forth  by  Mr.  Birch  are  summarized  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  where  we 
read : 

"Mr.  Birch  testified  that  ail  the  money  spent  in  the  enormous 
development  of  Alaskan  resources  had  been  furnished  by  tlie  syn- 
dicate itself ;  that  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate  had  not  issued 
to  the  public  a  single  bond  or  a  share  of  stock  ;  that  the  syndicate 
had  never  received  anything  from  the  Government  in  money, 
grants  of  land,  or  special  riglits. 

"The  syndicate  owned  one  railroad  and  one  copper-mine  in 
Alaska  and  had  no  interest  in  any  other.  It  owned  no  coal  lands. 
Testimony  was  given  regarding  negotiations  for  the  Cunningham 
claims,  but  it  was  said  that  these  hinged  upon  patents  being  issued 
for  the  claims,  and  that  the  negotiations  h^d  come  to  nothing. 

"The  syndicate  was  formed  in  1906  by  the  purchase  of  46  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Northwestern  Commercial  Company, 
which  owned  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company  and  the  North- 
western Fisheries  Company.  The  latter  company  packs  300,000 
ca.ses  of  salmon  annually,  as  compared  with  a  pack  of  2,000,000 
cases  by  other  interests.  Last  year  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany was  formed  by  reorganizing  the  companies  in  which  the  syn- 
dicate had  bought  large  interests,  and  it  now  operates  twelve 
steamers,  or  rather  eleven,  as  reports  to-day  indicate  that  one  has 
been  lost.  A  long  list  of  steamship  companies  in  which  the  Alaskan 
syndicate  has  no  interest  was  given  in  support  of  its  claim  that  it 
was  not  a  monopoly. 

"  Both  Me.s.srs.  Steele  and  Birch  insisted  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  reports  that  the  syndicate  had  or  was  seeking  a  monopoly  of  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  fisheries,  copper-mines,  and  coal  lands  in 
Alaska.  They  denied  with  great  emphasis  that  they  were  trying 
to  gobble  up  Alaska. 

"Asked  by  .Senator  I5everidge  concerning  the  syndicate's  inter- 
est in  the  coal-land  claims,  .Mr.  I'.ircli  replied   tliat  the   Messrs. 


Guggenheim  had  agreed  to  form  a  $5,000,000  corporation  to  develop 
the  lands,  one-half  interest  to  be  held  by  the  Guggenheims  and  the 
other  half  by  Cunningham  and  his  associates.  The  Guggenheims 
were  to  pay  $250,000  for  their  half,  he  said,  and  in  addition  were 
to  loan  $100,000  if  it  was  needed." 

Continuing  his  testimony  the  next  day  Mr.  Birch  estimated  the 
tonnage  in  the  Cunningham  claims  at  50,000,000,  which  he  said 
could  probably  be  mined  so  as  to  net  a  profit  of  $25,000,000.  He 
placed  the  probable  output  of  the  whole  Bering  River  coal  district, 
in  which  the  Cunningham  claims  are  situated,  at  500,000.000  tons, 
with  a  net  value  of  $200,000,000  and  a  gross  value  of  $900,000,000. 
He  stated  that  the  capital  of  the  Alaskan  Syndicate  is  $10,000,000, 
owned  half  by  Morgan  and  half  by  the  Guggenheims.  And  he  de- 
nied emphatically  that  the  syndicate  had  ever  employed  a  lobbyist 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Birch's  testimony,  thinks  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Dem.),  "must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  minimized  the 
importance  of  the  disclosures  in  regard  to  Government  lands  in 
Alaska."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  purposes  he  [Mr.  Birch]  admits  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
alarm  felt  by  Mr.  Glavis  and  Mr.  GilTord  I'inchot  and  the  meas- 


PICTURESUUE  ALA.SKA- 


'SOMK    DAY,    I'EHHAIS 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


ures  they  have  taken  to  prevent  what  they  considered  the  danger  of 
a  great  raid  on  the  property  of  the  people.  It  opens  up  a  wide 
field  for  inquiry  that  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 'Ballingei- 
Finchot  controversy.'  It  shows  plainly  the  immediate  need  of 
taking  positive  steps  to  protect  the  public  domain  and  save  the 
vast  possessions  in  Alaska  and  the  West." 

The  situation  in  Alaska  is  "worth  watching,"  according  to  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  while  the  \'xo\\6.&\\q.^  Journal 
(Ind.)  remarks  that — 

"While  the  detailed  statement  of  the  holdings  of  the  Morgan- 
Guggenheim  syndicate  seems  heavily  to  discount  reports  and  im- 
pressions of  their  extent  and  value  that  have  been  current  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  nevertheless  it  is  made  clear  that  public  opinion 
unduly  exaggerates  the  significance  of  the  syndicate's  plans.  The 
profession  is  that  the  syndicate  seeks  to  develop  Alaska,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  transportation  facilities.  For  such  an  undertaking 
bold  business  enterprise  and  laige  capital  are  required.  Those 
who  proffer  these  elements  are  entitled  to  liberal  consideration. 
If  it  be  unfair  to  regard  the  Morgan-Caiggenheim  enterprises  with 
suspicion,  the  impression  that  they  will  bear  watching  is  yet  based 
on  bitter  experience  with  schemes  of  exploitation  which  have  run 
riot  with  the  public  welfare.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Alaska  promoters  to  justify  themselves  in  advance  of  a 
grant  of  concessions. 

"When  their  plans  first  became  comprehensible,  it  was  reported 
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that  all  the  available  passes  into  the  Alaska  hinterland  had  been 
practically  blocked  by  these  far-sighted  exploiters.  In  the  state- 
ment to  the  Territories  committee  it  was  denied  that  any  monopoly 
of  transportation  was  tlireatened.  It  was  pointed  out  that  only  a 
single  line  of  railroad,  of  a  projected  length  of  200  miles,  was 
owned  by  the  syndicate.  But  such  is  the  topographical  situation 
that,  according  to  qualified  observers,  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  may  be  throttled  by  control  of  a  few  canons. 
Altho  Alaska  has  a  long  coast  line,  gateways  into  the  interior 
through  the  mountain  ranges  are  not  to  be  found  at  every  chance 
landing-place.  It  is  said  that  there  are  but  five  such  available  along 
the  whole  southern  coast.  The  territorial  laws  undertake  to  keep 
these  defiles  open  to  the  fullest  public  use  and  to  require  that  no 
railroad  shall  obtain  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  of  them,  much 
less  of  more  than  one. 

"  It  has  been  charged  that  this  syndicate,  pushing  its  single  rail- 
road through  one  of  tlie  gateways,  is  further  intent  on  discouraging 
independent  construction  through  any  other  of  the  gateways." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  points  out, 
'■  Congress  may  repeal  the  statute  fixing  a  flat  rate  of  ;^io  an  acre 
for  the  sale  of  its  fabulously  rich  coal-holdings  in  Alaska."  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Mr.  Pinchot,  who  is  the  chief  critic  of  the  Administration,  ap- 
proves the  Ballinger  bills  to  separate  the  surface  of  the  land  from 
the  underlying  coal  deposits,  and  to  dispose  of  the  coal  by  lease 
and  not  by  sale,  exacting  a  tonnage  royalty  upon  it  as  mined.  Mr. 
Pinchot  believes  the  maximum  royalty  of  15  cents  named  is  too 
low,  and  the  Ballinger  offer  seems  to  sustain  his  objection.  He  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  antimonopoly  clause,  'so  framed  that  it  may 
lie  evaded  with  ease.'  " 

Since  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Bircli's  testimony  Senator  Beveridge 
has  introduced  one  bill  to  withdraw  all  coal  deposits  in  Alaska 
from  all  forms  of  entry  or  sale,  and  another  to  provide  for  their 
leasing.  Mr.  Beveridge  estimates  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Alaska 
coal-fields  at  15,000,000,000. 


TOM  JOHNSON'S  VICTORY  AND  DEFEAT 

THE  newspapers  are  hailing  as  a  victory  for  Tom  L.  Johnson 
the  traction  verdict  in  Cleveland  on  February  17  which  he 
himself  regards  as  a  defeat.  It  is  "a  victory  for  three-cent  fares," 
the  headlines  say,  but  it  appears  on  closer  reading  that  three-cent 
fares  are  assured  for  only  eight  months,  and  after  that  period  the 
rate  of  fare  must  be  advanced  if  the  street-railway  company  has  been 
unable  to  earn  six  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock.  "That  means  eight 
months,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  thinks  the  company 
will  see  to  it  that  the  experiment  fails.  If  it  does  fail,  then  the 
fare  is  to  be  four  cents,  or  seven  tickets  for  25  cents,  with  one  cent 
extra  for  a  transfer,  to  be  refunded  when  the  transfer  is  used. 
Other  provisions  of  the  ordinance  ratified  by  the  voters  are  de- 
scribed thus  by  the  Cleveland  7^ lain  Dealer  : 

City  to  exercise  control  over  routing  of  cars  and  conditions  of 
service. 

Charges  for  operating-expenses  and  maintenance  limited  in  the 
ordinance  and  all  expenses  for  capital  account  for  new  construc- 
tion subject  to  approval  of  the  council. 

Street-railway  commissioner  provided,  with  salary  of  $12,000  a 
year  and  office  expenses,  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  Commis- 
sioner to  be  given  access  to  the  books  of  company  at  all  times  and 
to  act  as  city's  representative  in  all  negotiations  with  council. 

All  lines  to  be  equipped  with  pay-enter  cars  within  a  reasonable 
j)eriod. 

Ordinance  is  for  twenty-five  years ;  if  not  extended  every  ten 
years  for  another  twenty-five-year  period,  railway  has  the  right  to 
inaugurate  maximum  rate  of  fare. 

City  has  right  to  purchase  lines  at  end  of  grant  and  to  purchase 
or  nominate  purchaser  at  $no  for  stock  after  eight  years,  if  State 
law  will  permit. 

The  New  York  Commercial  doubts  if  this  verdict  will  end  the 
Cleveland  traction  wrangle.     It  observes  : 


"If  the  management  wants  to  end  the  whole  three-cent-fare  con- 
troversy, it  can  easily  enough  so  adjust  its  expenditures  as  to  make 
it  appear  at  the  end  of  eight  months  that  six-per-cent.  dividends 
are  impossible  under  the  low  fare  ;  but  there  are  'Tom'  Johnson  and 
the  Democratic  city  organization  who  want  the  three-cent  fare 
continued  and  who  know  a  thing  or  two  about  street-railroading 
in  Cleveland.  In  all  probability  the  last  of  Mow  car-fares  '  will 
never  be  heard  in  Cleveland  until  somebody  or  some  company  se- 
cures a  franchise  permitting  a  five-cent  fare — the  very  least  that  a 
street-car  ride  is  worth  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

In  Cleveland  itself,  however,  the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the 
fight  is  over  and  peace  attained  at  last.  To  quote  T/ie  Plain 
Dealer  : 

"  For  a  decade  traction  history  in  this  city  had  been  tending 
toward  yesterday's  triumphant  climax.  Through  a  course  of  hard 
training  tiie  people  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  settlement 
consummated  by  this  affirmative  vote.  There  have  been  false 
moves,  experiments  tried  that  proved  disappointing,  and  measures 
discust  that  had  finally  to  be  abandoned,  but  through  it  all  is  dis- 
cernible a  thread  of  progress  toward  this  goal. 

"To  Tom  L.  Joimson,  in  spite  of  his  ill-advised  and  futile  effort 
to  prevent  the  approval  of  tiie  ordinance,  belongs  much  of  the 
credit  for  tlie  result.  His  was  tiie  clear  vision  and  his  the  figliting 
spirit  tiiat  for  nine  years  led  tiiis  community  to  figiit  for  principles 
that  have  come  at  last  to  prevail. 

"  P'ederal  Judge  Tayler  has  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  city 
for  Ills  unselfish  devotion  to  a  task  that  had  few  alluring  features. 
He  stept  in  wliere  a  majority  of  men  in  his  position  would  ha\e 
hesitated  and,  as  referee,  brought  contending  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment and  made  possible  the  establishment  of  peace." 

Johnson's  objections  to  the  ordinance  are  stated  in  the  Cleveland 
Press.  He  says  the  valuation  of  the  street-railway  property  (on 
which  the  deciding  six  per  cent,  must  be  earned)  is  "too  high  by  at 
least  $6,000,000."     In  detail,  he  finds  that : 

"There  are  four  vital  defects  in  the  street-railway  settlement : 

"The  first  is,  the  maximum  fare  is  too  high. 

"The  second  is,  the  valuation  is  too  high. 

"Tiie  third  is,  the  city's  control  by  arbitration  is  too  weak. 

"The  fourth  is,  a  friendly  council  can  relieve  tiie  company  of  all 
the  people's  safeguards  without  a  referendum  vote. 

"The  grant  is  for  twenty-five  years  or  longer. 

"  It  is  a  grant  of  a  monopoly  with  no  provisions  in  it  to  require 
extensions  and  betterments  to  keep  pace  witii  tlie  growth  of  tiie 
town. 

"It  is  a  grant  to  a  company  witli  neitlier  interest  nor  induce- 
ment to  operate  at  either  a  low  fare  or  in  tlie  interest  of  the  car- 
riders. 

"  It  is  a  grant  to  a  company  that  has  said  publicly  tliat  even  the 
maximum  fare  is  too  low. 

"  It  is  to  a  company  which  is  one  unit  in  the  national  street-rail- 
way business  which,  fearful  of  reduced  dividends  in  other  cities, 
would  like  to  see  the  'low-fare  enterprise  of  Cleveland  '  fail. 
There  is  nothing  easier  in  the  world  than  to  fail,  wlien  you  want 
to,  even  in  tlie  street-railway  business  in  a  growing  city. 

"  This  company  will  make  low  fare  in  Cleveland  fail.  It  will 
find  that  it  'has  to  '  ask  a  friendly  commissioner,  administration, 
and  council  to  raise  the  maximum  rate  of  fare  now  fixt  at  four  cents 
cash,  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter  and  one  cent  for  transfer  without 
rebate,  and  a  friendly  administration  can  do  this,  so  far  as  has 
been  legally  determined,  witliout  a  referendum.  And  after  that 
the  company  will  find  that  it  'has  to'  yield  more  and  more  to  the 
temptation  left  in  tliis  settlement,  not  to  get  out  of  politics,  but  to 
go  deeper  into  it  and  corrupt  our  city  government." 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald t\]A3.\n?,  the  verdict  by  saying: 

"  The  voters  were  evidently  weary  and  preferred  a  possibly  im- 
perfect compromise  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  witii  its  confusion, 
bad  effect  on  the  service,  opportunities  for  political  exploitation. 
They  have  had  more  than  enough  of  litigation,  injunctions,  counter- 
injunctions,  exciting  campaigns,  special  elections,  oratory. 

"  Interminable  fights  over  franchises  and  terms,  like  interminable 
lawsuits,  involve  waste  and  loss  to  all  concerned.  The  people  are 
practical  and  rightly  expect  results  and  concrete  benefits  from 
great  campaigns  undertaken  in  their  behalf.  Reformers  must 
reckon  with  this  fundamental  fact." 
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THE  "RETURN  FROM  ELBA" 

MR.  ROOSE\'ELT's  well-known  propensity  to  take  sides  in 
every  dispute  is  rousing  an  almost  national  curiosity  as  to 
which  side  he  will  take,  on  his  return,  in  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  now  up.  The  present  situation  in  the  Republican  party, 
perplexing  at  best,  and  considered  critical  by  many,  calls  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  early  participation  in  tiie  party  councils.  What  is  to 
be  his  attitude  toward  the  Taft  Administration,  in  view  of  the  tariff 
discussion,  Republican  insurgency,  and  the  Pinchot-Ballinger 
affair  with  its  many  ramifications  ?  Will  he  take  open  issue  witii 
the  President,  or  will  he  lend  all  his  influence  to  support  him  and 
his  recommendations  ?  Is  he  thinking  of  another  Presidential 
nomination  in  1912  ?  Among  the  papers  which  see  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  return  his  reentry  into  the  political  arena,  and  which 
seem  inclined  to  take  the  '*  Back-from-Elba  "  cry  seriously,  we 
find  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  indulging  in  the  following 
prognostication : 

"Just  as  the  leopard  can  not  change  his  spots,  so  Colonel  Roose- 
velt can  not  cliange  his  nature.  Undoubtedly  he  will  try  to  be  the 
Republican  candidate  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  and  again 
the  people  will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Caesarism  and  con- 
stitutionalism. The  result  for  the  country  of  more  Rooseveltisni 
may  be  gaged  from  the  crippled  condition  in  which  Rooseveltism 
has  left  the  historic  Republican  party." 

Herewith  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  agrees,  as  does 
the  St.  Louis  ^^^«(J//^  (Dem.),  while  The  Florida  Tii>ies-Unio/t 
(I)eni.),  of  Jacksonville,  believes  that  it  is  high  time  to  issue  a 
warning  against  another  era  of  "  Rooseveltism  "  : 

"To  elect  Roosevelt  again  is  to  indorse  the  Roosevelt  that  has 
made  himself  plain,  and  will  be  accepted  as  a  patent  of  full 
authority  to  proceed  along  the  lines  already  marked  out. 

"  Do  we  approve  of  the  President  who  shall  suspend  the  laws, 
demand  contributions  as  the  price  of  Government  favors,  and  gi\  e 
us  another  term  of  business  unrest  and  ceaseless  denunciation ?  If 
not,  work  is  demanded  now.  If  we  want  Roosevelt  again  we  do 
not  want  the  law  nor  the  constitution  behind  the  law,  but  A  Man 
on  Horseback  and  we  will  get  him." 

Other  Democratic  papers  with  practically    the  same    point  of 


naturalist  now  sojourning  in  the  Dark  Continent."  At  present  the 
"ardent  friends  "  seem  to  liave  some  advantage  in  having  .sent  a 
special  messenger  to  their  absent  leader,  but  "the  Taftites  do  not 
feel  that  all  is  lost,  and  are  pluckily  striving,  it  appears,  to  dis- 
credit the  doleful  budget  of  the  enemy's  fleet  messenger  by  passing 


AND  STILL   THEY   YF-LL. 

—Williams  in  tlie  Boston  Herald. 


view  are  less  sure  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plans.  The  New  Orleans 
Tiines-Democrai  (Dem.)  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  Republicans 
divided  into  two  camps,  the  "Taftites"  and  the  "Back-from-Elba 
Club,"  each  bidding  for  the  favor  of  the  "distinguished   faunal 


Chorus—"  Has  he  gone?" 

—  Briggs  in  the  Chicago  Tribuiw. 

under  whip  and  spur  such  bills  as  they  think  will  be  esteemed  by 
tlie  great  man  home-coming  worthy  of  his  private  brand."  The 
Birmingham  Ag'e-//erald  (Dem.)  does  not  believe  that  anybody 
will  know  what  Colonel  Roosevelt's  plans  are  until  1912,  for  "it  is 
not  probable  that  the  ex-President  will  run  for  this  or  that  minor 
office  that  the  newspapers  have  suggested."  The  Omaha  World- 
Herald  {Y>em..)  also  refuses  to  prophesy — "we  don't  know  and  we 
frankly  admit  it."  Tliis  paper  is  sure  of  only  one  thing — "on 
whichever  side  he  comes  to  fight,  his  own  or  another's,  he  will 
come  to  fight,"  for  the  "voice  of  T.  R.  has  always  been  for  war, 
never  for  peace— and  it  is  still  in  good  condition."  The  New  York 
IVorld  (Dem.)  believes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  stand  by  his  suc- 
cessor, as  does  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.),  which  has  no  doubt 
at  all  that  if  he  "were  to  return  to  the  United  States  now  he  would 
find  a  way  quickly  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  Mr.  Taft  on  all  the  principal  features  of  his  Administration." 
"With  all  his  political  sinuosity,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  never 
"go  back  on  a  disciple  who  is  following  his  example  so  closely  as 
the  President  is  now  doing." 

The  prevailing  Republican  attitude  on  this  particular  point  is 
thus  emphatically  exprest  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  a  con- 
sistent Taft  paper : 

"  Let  it  be  noted  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  K.  Tait 
are  warm  personal  friends,  and  that  each  of  them  has  always  been 
\ery  loyal  to  the  other.  Taft  gave  Roosevelt  splendid  support 
when  Roosevelt  was  President,  and  Roosevelt  had  an  outspoken 
admiration  for  Taft  and  believed  that  he  was  preeminently  the 
man  to  carry  on  the  progressive  policies.  The  Record-Herald C7i\\ 
say  positively  that  the  friendship  between  the  two  is  as  strong  as 
ever  and  when  Roosevelt  does  return  from  Elba  there  will  be 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact." 

The  Des  Moines  Resrister  and  Leader  (Rep.)  believes  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  tak^  up  the  cudgels  for  President  Taft  or  else  keep 
out  of  politics  alcogether — 

"If  Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  any  hand  in  j^olitics  pending  the  next 
national  campaign  it  will  not  be  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  Admini>- 
Iration;  that  may  be  taken  for  granted.     It  will  be  bv  an  affirmative 
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attitude  toward  the  'Roosevelt  policies,'  which  the  Administration 
is  committed  to  and  such  a  throwing  of  weight  into  the  balance  of 
public  opinion  as  will  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  radical  and  ag- 
gressive side.  It  will  be  also  by  such  direct  personal  pressure 
upon  the  powers  that  be  that  the  Administration  will  be  forced 
imperceptibly  onto  a  Roosevelt  platform." 

"Those  Westerners,  who  are  planning  to  bring  Roosevelt  home 
by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  then  tour  him  across  the  continent 
after  the  manner  of  exploiting  a  circus,  are  making  themselves 
ridiculous,"  says  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Rep.),  which  continues  : 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  not 
return  home  next  summer,  not  as  a  showman,  but  as  any  other 
popular  and  sensible  American  gentleman  who  had  been  absent  a 


year  would,  glad  to  meet  his  friends  and  countrymen  and  pleased 
to  receive  a  welcome,  but  not  going  out  of  his  way  or  offending 
good  taste  to  provoke  the  vulgar  plaudits  of  the  gallery. 

"As  for  his  political  future,  the  busybodies  in  New  York  would 
better  leave  that  to  Colonel  Roosevelt.  He  is  entirely  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  If  at  any  time  he  should  need  assistance 
from  tlie  politicans  he  will  be  sure  to  let  them  know.  They  may 
depend  upon  that. 

"Tlie  American  people  know  enough  about  the  hero  of  San  Juan 
to  believe  that  he  will  resent  the  impertinence  of  those  who  have 
been  making  slates  for  him  in  his  absence.  It  would  not  be  alto- 
gether surprizing  if  he  should  tell  the  Republican  politicians  that 
he  was  out  of  active  politics  and  that  if  they  were  in  the  mire  they 
would  have  to  crawl  out  as  best  they  could,  or  remain  there,  for 
all  he  cared.     That  would  be  like  Roosevelt." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Mr.  Morgan  goes  away  now  without  even  stopping  to  lock  his  country  up. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 

Fate  pursues  Mr.  Fairbanks.  Now  he  is  found  dining  with  a  Mr.  Tipple. 
— Boston  Herald. 

Apparently  the  only  race  for  the  North  Pole  in  the  future  will  be  the  Eskimo 
race. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  might  decide  that  three  cheers 
is  reward  enough  for  Peary. — Boston  Herald. 

George  Washington  was  first  in  war  and  first  in  peace,  but  others  beat 
him  to  the  idea  of  conservation  of  trees. — Chicago  News. 

The  interest  in  a  postal  savings-bank  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
ultimate  consumer  still  has  some  spare  change. — Washington  Star. 

Governor  Hughes  says  he  intends  to  retire  from  public  life.  Maybe  that 
means  he  will  accept  the  vice-presidency. — Denver  Republican. 

If,  as  he  declares,  Mr.  Aldrich  could  run  the  Government  for  $300,000,000 
less  a  year,  why  doesn't  he  do  it? — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

If  WiUiam  Jingles  Bryan  and  Dr.  Cook  meet  in  South  America,  it  will  be 
the  assembling  of  the  greatest  optimists  in  the  world. — Washington  Times. 

A  STRONG  Democrat  looming  up  on  the  Presidential  horizon  could  be  relied 
on  "to  produce  immediate  harmony  among  Republicans  in  ail  sections. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

A  New  York  State  Senator  is  accused  of  having  accepted  a  bribe  of  one 
thousand  dollars — but  the  money  was  accepted  long  before  the  recent  advance 
in  prices. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

We  have  no  idea  that  the  stock  exchange  will  close  and  give  Wall  Street 
a  chance  to  go  down  to  the  docks  and  welcome  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  returns 
from  his  foreign  trip. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


A  DIRECTORY  of  Nicaraguan  generals  is  badly  needed. — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

Paris  is  preparing  a  fete  for  Roosevelt.  Can  the  Colonel  swim? — Buffalo 
Express. 

Stocks  decline  in  Wall  Street  whenever  a  man  opens  a  door  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Room. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Since  the  meat  boycott  started  there  seems  to  have  been  a  shortage  of  bulls 
in  the  stock  market. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Evidently  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  decided  that  when  he  is  in  Rome  he  will  do 
as  the  Methodists  do. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

A  New  York  woman  has  failed  for  $500,000  without  one  cent  of  assets.  Wall 
Street  can  still  learn  a  thing  or  two. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Back  to  the  farm  would  do  more  than  solve  the  high  cost  of  living  puzzle.  It 
would  also  relieve  the  street-car  situation. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Let  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  New  York  cheer  up.  It  isn't  the 
first  that  has  got  into  trouble  by  playing  bridge  for  money. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  new  King  of  Belgium  starts  in  with  a  salary  of  only  $660,000,  but  that 
gives  him  an  incentive  to  do  his  best  and  earn  a  raise. — Rochester  Democrat  and 

Chronicle. 

It  is  reported  that  some  springs  have  been  discovered  under  Philadelphia. 
That  is  probably  the  reason  Philadelphia  has  been  able  to  sleep  so  well. — Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

A  New  York  newspaper  has  been  conducting  a  house-to-house  canvass  on 
the  suffrage  question  and  found  395  women  who  voted  "no"  to  264  who  voted 
"yes"  out  of  a  total  of  650  interviewed.  These  figures  go  far  to  justify  Mrs. 
Belmont's  opposition  to  Senator  Brackett's  scheme  to  permit  the  women  to 
take  a  vote  on  the  question. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


*rom  ••  Puck."    Copyngliled  1910,  by  permiiolou 


"EVERYBODY  DOES  IT"— THE  NATIONAL  EXCUSE. 


-Levering  in  Pwefc. 
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ASQUITH'S   EMPTY  VICTORY 

AT  tlie  very  moment  of  assembling  his  victorious  forces  in  Par- 
liament for  the  long-heralded  assault  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Asquitli  tinds  his  followers  so  rent  by  discords  that 
even  the  papers  of  his  own  party  anticipate  his  early  fall.  He  ex- 
pected to  have  at  his  back  the  274  elected  Liberals,  the  82  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  the  40  Laborites,  giving  him  a  majority  of  125 
over  the  271  I'nionists.  led  by  Balfour.  The  82  Irish  members, 
however,  want  Home  Rule  granted  first,  before  they  will  vote  for 
anything  else  ;  ti)e  Laborites  wMnt  the  attack  on  the  Lords  to  come 
first,  and  the  ma.ssof  the  Liberals  want  the  budget  considered  first. 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissension  the  King  showed  plainly  in  the 
address  from  the  throne  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  Asquith's 
plan  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  loyalty  to  his  ministry  becomes  a  matter  of  divided  allegiance 
— an  anomalous  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Asquitli  is  saved  for  the 
moment  by  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  tliat  the  budget  will  be  allowed 
to  pass,  but  this  very  concession  is  taken  by  the  British  papers  as 
a  sign  that  Balfour  knows  he  can  defeat  Asquith  and  take  over  the 
Government  any  time  he  likes.     "The  position  of  the  {Government 


THE    INFANT    HERCULES    OK    ENGLISH    DEMOCRACY. 

Is  lie  too  weak  for  tlie  task?    — Amsteniammer. 

is  hopeless  "  and  "  the  end  is  already  in  sight,"  declares  the  London 
Daily  Mail ;  and  Tlie  Telegraph  says  : 

"We  have  long  anticipated  that  the  new  radical  drama  would 
prove  a  hopeless  failure,  but  no  one  could  have  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  laughed  off  the  stage  on  the  first  night  of  its  presentation. 
After  this  astonishing  prelude  it  would  be  folly  indeed  to  even 
conjecture  what  may  happen  next." 

Mr.  Asquith  has  intimated  that  he  will  introduce  no  Home  Rule 
bill  at  this  session,  and  Mr.  Redmond  and  William  O'Brien  have 
intimated  pretty  plainly  in  reply  that  in  that  case  they  will  vote 
against  the  budget,  thus  cutting  off  the  supplies  for  running  the 
Government  unless  the  Unionists  come  to  the  Liberals'  aid.  This 
crisis  leads  the  Liberal  Morning  Leader  to  say  : 

"The  new  Parliament  passed  from  sensation  to  sensation  till  at 
last  it  adjourned,  brought  to  a  breathless  standstill  by  a  terrifying 
situation  which  now  confronts  it.  This  ancient  kingdom  is  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  Government. 
The  revolution  so  lightly  begun  by  the  Lords  in  November  is 
working  itself  out  in  every  form  of  confusion. 

"When  the  parties  confronted  one  another  after  a  thrilling  debate 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  house,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest, 
who  did  not  realize  that  the  mother  of  Parliaments  was  face  to  face 
with  an  appalling  crisis  in  her  fate.     The  State  itself  is  in  peril." 

The  position  of  the  Government  is  "perilous,"  according  to  the 
London  Daily  News.  Even  The  Chronicle,  a  supporter  of  the 
present  Ministry,  thinks  "the  situation  is  troubled,  perplexing,  and 
grave." 


AN  ASIATIC  PACT  AGAINST  EUROPE 

\     LEAGUE  of  influential  Japanese  and  Hindus  to  con.solidate 
-^^*-     the  Asiatic  peoples  against  the  domination  of  Europe  is  at- 
tracting notice    and  concern.      English   influence   in   India    is  to 
be  put  in  quarantine,  de- 
clares   the    learned    and 
eloquent  £mile  Flourens. 
the  French  ex-Minister  of 
Foreign    Affairs.        The 
Japanese-Hindu  associa- 
tion has  published  its  con- 
stitution in  the  shape  of  a 
sort  of  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  which  they 
state  at  the  outset : 

"All  men  were  born 
equal.  The  Asiatics  have 
the  same  claim  to  be 
called  men  as  the  Euro- 
peans themselves.  It  is 
therefore  quite  unrea.son- 
able  to  consider  that  the 
latter  should  have  any 
right  to  predominate  over 
the  former." 

We  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Soleil  (Paris), 
in  which  we  read  that  this 
coalition  against  Euro- 
peans has  largely  resulted 
from  the  defeat  of  Russia  liy  Japan.  Before  that  triumph  of  the 
yellow  race  over  the  white  men  of  Europe,  says  Mr.   Flourens: 

"  The  whites  in  Asia  enjoyed  a  double  prestige.  They  were  con- 
sidered invincible.  They  were  also  credited  with  being  a  united 
race  indissolubly  joined  together  by  a  permanent  solidarity,  which 
would  ally  them  at  any  time  of  need  in  conflict  with  an  Oriental 
foe.  At  the  present  day  this  prestige  has  been  forfeited.  The 
Japanese  were  quick  to  perceive  this  change  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  Asiatics.  They  themselves,  in  fact,  have  acquired  what  the 
Europeans  have  lost.  While  they  have  learned  the  advantages 
which  they  may  reap  from  this  change  in  the  mental  outlook  of 


W  ILLIAiM    O   HKIKN, 

Leader  of  the  extreme  uiiigof  Home  Rulers. 
He  says  the  most  useful  thing  this  Parlia- 
ment can  do  is  to  end  its  existence  as  soon  as 

possible. 
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-Punch  (London), 
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Asia,  they  liave  also  perceived  the  dangers  which  it  may  bring 
them." 

Japan,  tiierefore,  forewarned,  lias  tried  to  be  forearmed.  England 
and  Russia  "have  come  to  an  understanding."  "This  agreement 
between  two  rivals  hitherto  irreconcilable  has  a  meaning  for  others 
besides  European  Powers."  Japan  felt  bound  to  make  a  counter- 
stroke  and,  as  Mr.  Flourens  remarks : 

"  Had  not  Japan  gained  sufficient  prestige  to  oppose  coalition  to 
coalition  and  establish  an  equilibrium  of  alliances  ?    If  her  enemies 


HALLEY  S    COMET. 

William  II. — "The  end  of  the  world  ?    Impossible  !    I  liave  given 
no  such  order."  — Pasquino  (Turin). 

of  the  West  had  taken  pains  to  marshal  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe 
enemies  who  could  victoriously  hold  her  in  check,  if  they  threat- 
ened her  witli  subjugation,  wliy  shouldnot  Nippon  cause  tliem  dis- 
quiet in  their  foreign  possessions  and  reply  to  their  menaces  with 
downright  blows. ^  Let  (Germany  invade  Poland  and  Austria  seize 
the  Balkans,  tlien  the  offensive  power  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East  is 
annihilated.     The  revolt  of  the  Indies  paralyzes  England." 

The  society  which  is  to  be  a  nucleus  of  coalition  and  united 
action  between  Japan  and  India  has  its  home  at  Tokyo.  High 
officials  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado  and  chiefs  of  the  Japanese  aris- 
tocracy are  at  the  head  of  it  and  the  constitution  is  from  tlie  pen  of 
Count  Okuma.  On  the  other  side  there  are  very  many  of  the  most 
influential  people  of  India  enrolled  among  its  members.  Of  this 
constitution  the  French  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  tells  us  : 

"  The  most  important  characteristic  of  Count  Okuma's  document 
is  its  incontestably  political  intention.  Even  its  omissions  are  sig- 
nificant. There  is  no  mention  made  of  England.  English  domi- 
nation in  Asia  is  treated  as  non-existent.  The  English  are  implied 
to  be  mere  intruders  who  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  when  the 
question  comes  up  of  Indian  relations  with  other  nations  or  the  re- 
lations of  other  nations  with  the  Hindus." 

The  English  in  India  are,  in  fact,  ignored,  altho  there  is  no  overt 
action  projected  against  them.  To  quote  from  the  article  in  the 
Soleil  : 

"  The  Indo-Japanese  Society,  without  contemplating  any  recourse 
to  insurrection  or  revolution,  practically  puts  into  quarantine  the 
few  thousand  English  people  who  are  living  in  the  midst  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  natives.  These  natives  have  forgotten  their 
quarrels  of  the  past,  their  religious  differences  and  dissensions, 
their  jarring  nationalities.  The  Asiatics  have  leagued  themselves 
together  and  agreed  not  to  purchase  or  consume  any  but  produi  ts 


of  Asiatic  industries,  not  to  lend  their  help  and  cooperation  with 
any  but  Asiatic  enterprises,  and  to  bend  all  their  efforts  toward 
hastening  on.  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  equalization  of  races 
which  is  the  end  they  have  in  view." 

The  first  step  toward  the  attainment  of  this  Pan-Asiatic  amalga- 
mation will  be  the  education  of  the  young  in  Japanese  instead  of 
European  institutions,  and  we  read  : 

"The  ^liie  of  the  Hindu  rising  generation  are  more  and  more  in- 
clined each  year  to  desert  the  schools  and  college  courses  of  Europe 
and  to  take  their  degrees  in  the  universities  of  Japan.  .  .  .  During- 
their  residence  in  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  their  Asiatic  sen- 
timents are  naturally  deepened,  and  on  returning  to  resume  the 
yoke  of  British  domination  these  graduates  of  Japanese  universities 
become  apostles  of  a  campaign  against  the  views  of  Englishmen 
among  the  intellectual  classes  of  Hindustan  whose  leaders  they 
have  become.  Thus  a  moral  boycott,  a  social,  industrial,  and 
commercial  boycott  is  the  thing  which  confronts  the  European 
conquerors  of  India.  This  was  a  danger  easy  to  foresee.  It  was 
evident  that  the  collision  witli  Europe  would  wake  up  these  old 
civilizations  of  the  Far  East  from  their  long  apathy.  .  .  .  The  tri- 
umph of  Japan  over  Russia  has  been  a  flash  of  light  which  has 
made  plain  to  Asiatics  their  native  strength,  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrated  the  weak  side  of  their  adversaries." — Translations 
jnadefor  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  DESIGNS  ON  BELGIUM 

GERMANY'S  desire  to  control  the  seaboard  of  the  Netherlands 
has  long  been  talked  about  in  European  diplomatic  circles. 
Now  a  writer  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  comes  forward 
with  the  information  that  an  obscure  railroad-line  to  the  Belgian 
frontier  has  just  been  double-tracked  by  the  military  authorities  at 
Berlin  and  another  line  has  been  largely  strengthened  so  that  a 
German  army  could  be  thrown  into  Belgium  any  night  while  the 
world  was  sleeping.  This  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Y, "  professes 
to  have  derived  his  information  on  the  spot,  and  of  course  considers 
that  sinister  intentions  against  England  lie  at  the  root  of  these  ex- 
tensive railroad  alterations.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  on  two  important  lines 
deliberate  preparations  have  been  made  for  throwing  large  German 
forces  into  Belgium  with  the  minimum  of  publicity.  Troops  drawn 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be  carried  swiftly  and 
secretly  to  the  appointed  spots,  and  in  a  single  night  Germany 


Ln ni;    MOTHER    GERMANY    IS    BEINU 


rROTbCTEL)  "     TOO    MICH. 

-Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


would  secure  the  passage  of  the  Meuse  at  Ruremonde  on  one  side, 
and  the  important  junction  at  Gouvy  in  the  Ardennes  at  the  other. 
This  would  be  the  first  application  of  tlie  new  strategical  principles 
for  invading  a  country  with  an  army  conveyed  to  its  destination  by 
a  succcession  of  trains  for  which  the  necessary  sidings  had  been 
duly  prepared  beforehand.  The  information  lecorded  siiows  that 
this  has  already  been  done  at  the  places  enumerated.  .An  old 
Walloon  friend  (a  German  citizen)  asked  me  interrogatively  during 
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my  last  visit  whether  I  had  not  found  that  the  Belgians  were  afraid 
of  what  was  coming,  adding  emphatically  they  have  reason  for 
their  fears.  {' Les  Beiges  ont peur,  ft' est  ce pas?  lis  ont  raison.'') 
At  Stavelot  and  Viel  Salm  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple live  under  the  shadow  of  what  seems  to  them  an  imminent 
catastrophe." 

The  British  and  French  Governments  must  make  up,  says  "  Y," 
and  recognize  "the  danger  of  the  hour  "  before  it  is  too  late.  Ger- 
manv  is  evidently  making  preparations  for  a  war  of  aggression 
against  a  little  kingdom  whose  neutrality  has  been  secured  by 
treaty  : 

"When,  therefore,  German  politicians  and  writers  declare  that 
the  policy  of  their  country  is  peace,  and  that  aggression  is  not  in 
their  thoughts,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  facts  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  these  pages,  and  which  can  not  be  explained  away. 
They  are  admittedly  preparations  for  war,  and  for  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion. The  invasion — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
overrunning—of  Belgium  is  being  arranged  on  systematic  and 
scientific  principles.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Belgium  to  baffle  the  design  which  becomes  obvious  the  moment 
the  details  are  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Belgian  Government  is 
publishing  its  impotence  by  allowing  the  German  line  to  cross  the 
frontier  at  Stavelot,  and  still  more  by  constructing  itself  the  tunnel 
which  will  enable  German  lines  to  run  tlirough  onto  the  Belgian 
system.  .  .  .  The  British  and  French  Governments  are  apparently 
too  much  occupied  with  theories  to  attend  to  .he  practical  details 
on  which  the  Germans  know  how  to  concentrate  their  efforts  and 
attention.  There  is  still  time  if  they  put  themselves  to  the  least 
exertion  to  prevent  the  tunnel  being  made  at  Stavelot.  With  the 
smallest  encouragement  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  raise  such  a  local 
agitation  against  the  project  that  the  Brussels  authorities  would 
be  bound  to  listen  to  the  remonstrance  of  those  on  the  spot  who 
realize  the  danger  of  the  hour.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  blame  the 
Belgian  Government  for  its  complaisance  to  Germany  when  neither 
we  nor  France  take  any  steps  to  stiffen  its  limited  capacity  for  re- 
sistance. A  prompt  move  now  may  suffice  to  bring  to  naught  one 
of  the  most  astute  steps  Germany  has  taken  of  late  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  martial  contingencies." 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  KNOX  RAILWAY  PLAN— While  not 
surprized  at  Japan's  opposition  to  the  plan  proposed  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railway,  The 
Japan  Chronicle  (Kob^),  the  organ  of  the  American  and  British 
residents,  declares  that  the  plan,  which  it  credits  to  President 
Taft,  is  "bold  and  courageous  "  and  that  "the  United  States  must 
be  ab.solved  from  all  suspicion  of  a  territorial  maneuver  "  in  making 
it.     This  journal  states  the  case  as  follows  : 

"The  origin  of  most  of  the  international  friction  with  regard  to 
Manchuria  lies  in  the  possession  by  Japan  and  Russia  respectively 
of  the  two  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which  are  worked  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  respective  Governments  and  are  protected  by  troops 
in  the  service  not  of  tlie  territorial  sovereign  but  of  the  foreign 
Powers  owning  the  lines.  The  railways  are  the  crux  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  so  long  as  the  present  arrangements  continue  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  endless  friction  not  only  with  China  but 
with  all  the  Powers  interested  in  the  commercial  development  of 
the  three  provinces.  It  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  that  has  led  to 
the  propo.sal  made  by  the  American  Government  for  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Manchurian  railways.  The  note  issued  by  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Knox  proposes  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
anomalous  position  by  which  two  Governments  own  railways  in 
a  foreign  country,  these  lines  and  all  others  in  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  purchased  by  a  syndicate,  in  which  the  six  Powers 
commercially  interested  should  have  equal  shares,  and  the  lines  be 
handed  over  to  Chinese  control  and  be  worked  by  a  board.  .  .  . 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  scheme,  it  forms  a  bold  and  origi- 
nal solution  of  a  problem  which  has  already  caused  much  friction 
and  is  likely  to  be  responsible  for  more  unless  conditions  are  radi- 
cally altered.  Its  originator  is  doubtless  Mr.  Taft  rather  than  Mr. 
Knox,  for  with  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Far  East 
the  President  thoroughly  understands  the  real  nature  of  the 
problem." 


RUSSIA'S  YEAR  OF  STAGNATION 

'  I  "HAT  the  wheels  of  progress  have  not  revolved  for  Russia, 
-*■  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  tliat  apathy,  incapacity, 
and  barrenness  have  distinguished  her  political  life,  is  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Russian  press,  which  speak  with  disgust  of  her  public, 
administration  and  her  less  than  useless  parliament.  Of  course 
the  Government  itself,  the  bureaucracy,  as  voiced  by  the  official 
organ  Rossia  (St.  Petersburg),  attempts  to  sound  a  note  of  trium- 
phant congratulation.  Hut  as  reflected  in  tiie  more  popular  papers, 
Russia's  condition  is  one  of  absolute  stagnation,  paralysis  which 
seems  incurable,  o.ssification  which  nothing  can  avert. 

Economically  Russia  is  reported  as  steadily  going  backward. 
No  part  of  the  returning  prosperity  manifested  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
or  in  America  has  reached  the  country  of  the  Romanoffs.  Strangely 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  Russian 
crops  this  year  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  this 
abundance  the  price  of  grain  has  suffered  but  a  small  decrease  be- 
cause of  the  great  demand  for  Russian  grain  abroad,  the  Russian 
papers  inform  us  that  the  peasant  population  is  starving  even  in 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Empire.     Of  course  this  state  of  affairs 


Uncle  .Sam — "  If  you  two  boys  can't  use  these  things  aright  I'll 
give  them  to  your  brothers"  — National  Review  (Shanghai). 

is  laid  at  tlie  door  of  government  mismanagement.  Reaction  is 
still  in  the  saddle  in  Russia,  and  its  conduct  has  not  changed  for 
the  better.  Like  Louis  XV.  the  Russian  bureaucracy,  the  papers 
say,  never  forgets  anything  and  never  learns  anything.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Sovretneitnoye  Slovo  gives  the  following  characteriza- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  various  ministries  : 

"Ministry  of  the  Interior:  Its  chief  function,  police  repression. 

"Ministry  of  Justice:  Gradual  dying  out  of  orderly  law,  substi- 
tution of  politics  for  justice. 

"  Ministry  of  Finance  :  Increase  of  tax  extortion. 

"Ministry  of  Education  :  A  return  to  the  reactionary  system  of 
Delyanov. 

"Ministry  of  Commerce:  Doing  absolutely  nothing,  but  con- 
stantly changing  its  ministers. 

"  Ministry  of  Agriculture  :  Energetically  carrying  out  the  Novem- 
ber law  of  breaking  up  the  system  of  peasant  land-holding  in  com- 
mon without  substituting  any  other  system  of  land-ownership 
for  it. 

"The  Synod  :  Vehemently  active  in  defending  the  reaction,  and 
belligerent  and  high-handed  in  meddling  with  everything. 

"Ministry  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  :  Apathy,  inaction. 

"Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  :  Systematic  irritation  of  national 
feeling,  one  diplomatic  Tsu  Shima  after  .Tuother. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Russia.    Everything  is  lovely." 

Professor  Chubinsky,  writing  in  the  Zap)osy  Zhizny  (St.  Peters- 
burg), sums  up  the  events  of  last  year  and  shows  that  far  from 
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there  being  any  signs  of  improvement  the  reaction  is  growing  and 
threatens  to  work  greater  iiavoc  in  tiie  future. 

'■  It  is  a  melancholy  ciironicle,  tiiat  of  the  last  year  and  the  year 
preceding,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  entertain  any  of  the  cus- 
tomary New-Year  illusions,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
Douma,  the  one  visil^Ie  sign  separating  us  from  liie  past  regime, 
offers  no  ground  of  encouragement.  It  is  true  that  the  Douma  is 
now  regarded  not  as  an  independent  power,  but  as  the  assistant  of 
the  Government.  Tiie  Doinna  is  not  recognized  as  a  representa- 
tive autluirity  acting  in  the  name  of  tiie  people.     It   has  got  to 


thi-:  rickety  slpi'orts  or  .monarchy  in  eukoi'k. 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 

adapt  itself  to  the  real  power  in  Russia,  the  bureaucracy.  Ikit 
this  is  not  the  main  point.  The  most  significant  thing  is  that  a 
part  of  the  Douma  itself  is  energetically  endeavoring  to  belittle 
the  role  and  the  importance  of  the  representative  body,  and  the 
ruling  majority  is  distinguished  by  its  striking  instability  and  the 
lack  of  all  principle  and  energy  in  insisting  upon  the  Douma"s 
rights. 

"  So  far  it  has  been  the  Octoberi.sts  who  have  given  the  tone  to 
this  majority,  and  it  is  they  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  tiie 
Parliament's  instability  and  political  opportunism. 

"The  result  of  our  vacillating  policy  in  tlie  Douma  and  of  the 
repressive  policy  of  the  Government  is  already  apparent,  not 
only  in  the  evil  effects  at  home,  but  also  in  the  serious  loss  of 
Russia's  prestige  as  a  world  Power.  We  can  not  win  back  our 
former  position  among  the  nations  if  conditions  remain  as 
they  are. 

"  Both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  must  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  no  work  of  reconstruction  has  as  yet  been  begun  in  Russia,  a 
work  wiiich  requires  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  people  combined,  a  work  which,  to  be  effective,  must  embrace 
every  department  of  Russian  life,  and  which  can  not  be  done  with- 
out the  hearty  support  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  this  enthusiasm  will  come  from,  if  the  key-note  to  all 
'the  Government's  activity  is,  'first  pacification,  then  reform,'  and 
\f  pacification  is  identical  with  that  involuntary  silence  with  which 
the  long-suffering  Russian  people  have  grown  so  familiar  in  their 
history,  and  about  wliich  the  great  Little  Ru.ssian  poet  wrote. 
'From  the  Caucasus  to  Finland  there  is  universal  silence  in  all 
languages;  for,  see  you,  the  country  is  doing  well.'" — Trausla- 
lifliis  made  for'Ywv.  LiTKKAKV  Digest. 


THE  ANCIENT  CLIMATE  OF  NORTHERN 

AFRICA 

HAS  the  climate  of  Northern  Africa  clianged  since  Greek  and 
Roman  times  "i  The  learned  seem  to  disagree.  Some 
French  geologists  are  certain  that  it  has;  recent  investigations  by 
Dr.  Peiter  appear  to  indicate  the  contran,-.  A  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris)  remarks  that  the  traveler  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco 
is  struck  with  the  enormous  development  that  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion attained  in  these  countries — in  Tunis  especially,  and  in  the 
province  of  Constantine.  wlierethe  ruins  of  great  Roman  cities  and 
the  remains  of  imjiortant  acjueducts  abound.  The  contrast  with 
the  poverty  of  the  present  inhabitants,  with  the  steiility  of  the 
fields,  which  are  now  scarcely  cultivated,  is  still  stronger.  Thus 
it  has  been  often  asked  whether  the  climate  of  Northern  Africa 
may  not  have  changed  since  the  Roman  epoch,  and  whether  a 
diminution  in  the  rainfall  or  a  lise  in  the  temperature  may  not 
have  been  the  causes  of  these  important  modifications  in  the  aspect 
of  the  region.     We  read  further  : 

"(jeneral  Lamothe  concluded  that  even  before  the  appearance 
of  man,  during  the  geological  ages  of  the  upper  Pliocene  and  of 
the  Pleistocene,  the  climate  of  Algeria  was  a  'climate  of  contrasts,' 
and  that  the  distribution  of  rain  among  the  seasons  was  as  unequal 
as  to-day. 

"  But  between  this  Pleistocene  epoch  and  the  present  era  there 
was  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  as- 
certain what  the  climate  of  Northern  Africa  must  have  been  in  the 
Roman  period  when  the  country  apparently  enjoyed  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity. 

"This  is  what  Dr.  Leiter  has  attempted  to  do,  utilizing  various 
historic  data;  and  Mr.  P.  Lemoine  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  La 
G^ogmpiiie. 

"The  data  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  on  the  mean  tem- 
perature and  on  its  variations  show  neither  augmentation  nor 
diminution ;  also  the  atmo.spheric  pressure  and  the  dominant 
directions  of  the  wind  have  remained  the  same  since  antiquity,  so 
far  as  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  Mediterranean  region  at  this 
epoch.  The  humidity  also  could  not  have  been  greater  then  than 
now. 

"The  permanence  of  certain  agricultural  products  in  the  same 
region  is  also  a  proof  that  the  climate  has  not  changed,  either  in 
ils  extremes  or  in  its  average.  The  size  of  the  product  is  evidently 
less  now  than  formerh',  but  this  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"  Deforestation  would  not  have  been  capable  of  modifying  the 
climate  of  so  considerable  a  region.  The  data  that  we  possess  on 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  forests  tell  us  that  it  is  only  over  the 
present  territory  of  Algeria  that  high  forests  have  been  felled  and 
replaced  with  brush. 

"  Modifications  in  the  animal  population  do  not  point  to  changes 
in  tlie  climate.  .  .  .  The  disappearance  of  the  great  mammals  and 
the  later  introduction  of  the  camel  are  due  solely  to  the  influence 
of  man." — ffa/islation  made  for  The  Literakv  Digest. 
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DOES  MONEY   CARRY   DISEASE? 

MANY  will  doubtless  remember  the  campaign  against  infected 
money  carried  on  for  some  time  by  Mr.  A.  Cressy  Morrison, 
of  Chicago,  and  will  recall  the  article  quoted  in  these  pages  a  year 
or  more  ago,  in  which  Warren  \V.  Hilditch,  of  Yale,  claimed  to 
have  demonstrated  that  transmission  of  disease  by  money  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  Mr.  Morrison  now  returns  to  the  attack  in  an 
article  in  The  Popular  Science  MouiJily  (New  York),  in  which  he 
asserts  that  Mr.  Hilditch"s  experiments  are  inconclusive.  The 
latest  reports  of  the   United  States  Treasury  I3epartment  show, 

Mr.  Morrison  also  states,  tiiat 
the  "clean-money"  agitation 
has  been  bearing  fruit  in  a 
greater  volume  of  soiled  notes 
sent  in  for  redemption.  Mr. 
Hilditch's  conclusion  was 
based  on  a  bacteriological 
study  of  twenty-four  of  the 
dirtiest  bills  he  could  find. 
Mr.  Morrison  casts  doubt  on 
this  evidence  as  follows  : 

"  Before  the  knowledge  of 
cholera  transmission  by  water, 
it  would  have  been  considered 
a  scientific  contribution  to 
the  sul)ject  to  have  demon- 
strated the  absence  of  cholera 
germs  in  twenly-four  samples 
of  water  taken  at  random, 
some  of  which  perhaps  were 
dirty  ;  but  to-day  we  know  that 
tlie  bactei  iological  study  of 
water  for  evidence  of  ciiolera 
will  usually  demonstrate  the 
avenue  of  infection  only  when 
and  where  cholera  is  preva- 
lent. Similarly,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  surprize 
if  tiie  examinations  of  twenty- 
four  or  many  more  samples 
MR,  A  CRESSY  MORRISON,  of  watcr  Or  food  for  typhoid 

Who  finds  encoiiraRement  for  his  clean-  germs  revealed  their  presence, 
money  canipaisn  in  the  growing  volume  ^^,^^  jf  ^j^g  ...^ter  or  food  was 
Dt  soiled  bills  returned   to   Washington         ,.  -.re  t  -i 

for  redemption.  dirty  and  offensive.    Likewise, 

the  most  diligent  search  of 
twenty-four  or  more  mosquitoes  for  malaria  or  yellow  fever 
would  in  all  probability  fail  to  show  a  single  malarial  Plasmodium 
or  yellow-fever  bacillus.  In  the  same  way,  hundreds  of  rat-fleas 
might  be  caught  and  made  to  bite  guinea-pigs  or  rats  without  the 
production  of  bubonic  plague  in  a  single  instance.  Do  any  of 
these  negative  observations  disprove  or  discredit  in  the  least 
degree  our  present  views  on   the  origin  of  the  various  diseases 

whose  avenues  of  infection  we  have  mentioned  1 

"When  the  facts  of  the  transmission  of  cholera  and  typhoid  by 
drinking-water  were  discovered  it  was  not  by  tlie  demonstration  of 
tlie  corresponding  germs  in  water,  dirty  or  otherwise,  which  was 
taken  at  random.  Indeed,  these  demonstrations  were  the  last  and 
most  difficult  steps  in  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  and  were  only 
successfully  directed  to  water  known  to  have  been  closely  a.ssociated 
with  epidemic  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  By  what  reasoning,  then, 
may  we  expect  any  more  ready  demonstration  of  infected  money 
and  why  should  not  the  same  outside  evidence  of  the  po.ssibility  of 
infection  guide  as  in  the  selection  of  money  samples  to  be 
examined  ? " 

It  is  particularly  desirable,  Mr.  Morrison  points  out,  to  discover 
the  transmitting  media  of  the  more  common  but  no  less  fatal  organ- 
isms, such  as  the  germs  of  colds,  grippe,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and 
tuberculosis.  Probably  the  avenues  of  transmission  are  limited, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  exact  part  that  any 
particular  avenue  plays.     Kxaminations  of  drinking-water  for  the 


actual  germs  of  cholera  or  typhoid  is  laborious,  so  that  bacteriolo- 
gists rather  look  for  indirect  evidence  of  pollution,  such  as  the 
presence  of  the  colon  baciiU.s,  which  signifies  contamination  with 
human  or  animal  waste.  It  is  desirable,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  to 
apply  precisely  the  same  principles  to  money.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Mr.  Hilditch  has  demonstrated  that  the  average  number  of  bac- 
teria in  each  of  twenty-one  bills  was  142,000,  while  by  far  the  most 
common  forms  present  were  the  varieties  of  the  pyogenic  staphy- 
lococcus. .  .  .  Their  constant  presence  on  money  is  certainly  of 
greater  significance  than  merely  indicating  the  exposure  to  the 
bacterial  contamination  of  the  air:  they  clearly  indicate  that 
the  money  has  been  c(>ntam- 
inated  by  handling  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  virulence  or 
the  danger  of  infection  to 
which  these  particular  organ- 
isms themselves  expose  those 
who  receive  the  money,  they 
establish  beyond  question  the 
most  fundamental  and  signifi- 
cant fact  for  scientific  demon- 
stration, viz.,  that  money  is  a 
niediuni  of  bacterial  coninni- 
nication  from  one  individual 
to  another.  .  .  .  From  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Hilditch 
it  appears  that  the  handling  of 
money  infects  it ;  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Park  it 
appears  tliat  the  germs  of 
diphtheria  and  tuberculosis 
may  live  on  bills  infected  by 
these  germs  for  several  days 
or  longer.  It  seems  but  a  step, 
then,  to  the  final  demonstra- 
tion of  the  actual  transmission 
of  these  and  similar  diseases 
by  money  in  circulation  and 
to  the  prevention  of  such 
spread  of  disease  by  the  proper 
measures  to  eradicate  such 
possibilities." 

In  a  circular  letter  sent  out 
to  the  press,  Mr.  Morrison 
makes  the  following  state- 
ments, derived  from  a  recent 
United  States  Treasury  report,  regarding  the  redemption  of  paper 
money : 

"  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  redemption  of 
United  States  currency  at  the  United  .States  Treasury.  The  num- 
ber of  certificates  redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  1908  was  172,- 
000,000,  face  value  of  $665,000,000.  In  1909  the  number  was  194,- 
000,000,  face  value  of  $772,000,000;  an  increase  of  12.9  per  cent, 
for  1909  over  190S.  For  the  first  ciuarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  the 
number  of  pieces  redeemed  was  49,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of 
8,000,000  over  the  similar  quarter  of  1909,  sliowing  that  19.6  per 
cent,  was  redeemed  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
national  bank-notes,  which  you  will  understand  form  an  additional 
currency  (the  previous  figures  being  given  for  United  States  cur- 
rency), show  a  remarkable  increase  in  redemption.  The  amount 
received  for  redemption  by  the  Treasury  was  $461,500,000,  which 
exceeded  by  $112,000,000  the  largest  sum  ever  presented  for  re- 
demption in  any  year.  The  redemptions  were  67.80  per  cent,  of 
the  average  amount  of  the  notes  outstanding  during  the  year,  which 
was  680,600,000. 

"The  total  number  of  notes  redeemed  was  47,000,000  separate 
bank-x\o\^^. 

"While  some  of  this  increased  redemption  in  l)oth  notes  may  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  use  of  currency,  the  percentage  redeemed 
largely  exceeds  the  percentage  of  increased  currency,  so  that  it  can 
l^e  truthfully  said  that  the  movement  for  'clean  money  '  is  bearing 
fruit  as  shown  by  the  Treasury  record,  which  is  absolutely  the 
barometer  of  the  movement." 


MR.    WARREN    W.    HILDITCH, 

Who  thinks  the  peril  of  contagion  from 
soiled  money  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
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INSANITY  IN  THE  ARMY 

THAT  an  unbalanced  mind  is  verj'  common  among  French 
soldiers,  is  the  conclusion  readied  by  Drs.  Antheaume  and 
Mignot  in  a  recent  work  entitled  "Mental  Disease  in  the  French 
Army."  In  the  American  Army  insanity  is  one  of  the  less  frequent 
disorders.  We  learn  from  the  Surgeon-General's  report  that  there 
were  1,083  cases  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  years  1898-1907, 
or  1.73  per  1,000,  and  98  cases  in  1908,  or  1.50  per  1,000.  In  the 
Philippines  there  were  13  cases  in  1908,  or  1.09  per  1,000 — 10 
among  the  white  troops  and  3  among  the  colored.  This  contra- 
dicts the  idea  that  insanity  is  more  common  among  our  soldiers  in 


THE  BREGUET  AEROPLANE  ACCIDENT  AT  BETHANY,  AUGUST  29,  I909. 

Taken  at  the  precise  moment  the  biplane  struck  the  earth.    The 
aviator  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground. 

the  Philippines  than  in  the  United  States  proper.  Insanity  in  the 
Army  is  also  less  frequent  tlian  among  the  general  population, 
according  to  the  figures  in  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform," 
which  reports  that  in  1900  the  insane  in  hospitals  numbered  1. 86  per 
1 ,000  of  the  population.  The  autliors  of  the  French  work  show  tliat, 
contrary  to  accepted  opinion,  mental  diseases  in  the  French  Army 
are  more  frequent  than  French  critics  are  willing  to  admit.  Says 
a  re\-iewer  in   The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  {Si.  Louis): 

"  The  disturbances  oftenest  observed  among  foot-soldiers  are 
psycho.ses  synchronizing  with  attacks  of  mental  exhaustion.  The 
sudden  change  from  comparative  comfort  to  an  existence  imbued 
witli  all  the  rigors  of  military  discipline,  not  to  mention  the  exac- 
tions incident  to  enforced  physical  and  mental  exertion,  entails 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  soldier  possesses,  namely,  the 
sort  of  adaptability  one  associates  only  with  men  who  are  habitu- 
ally in  possession  of  normal  intellectuality.  One  can  readily  see 
that  since  the  individuality  of  tlie  ordinary  soldier  is  none  too 
strong,  he  will  not  be  long  in  manifesting  insanity,  should  there  be 
a  preaisposition  to  cerebrgil  disturbances  ;  a  deplorable  condition 
that  is  brougiit  on  partly  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  regiments, 
wiio  seem  to  see  in  his  lack  of  ability  to  submit  to  stringent  mili- 
tary rules,  only  what  is  perverse  in  human  nature  that  must  be  cor- 
rected by  increased  discipline.  Tlius  stubbornness  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  insubordination,  disregard  of  military  rules,  and  open 
rebellion,  when  alienation  should  be  regarded  as  the  prime  cause." 

This  is  particularly  true,  the  writer  tells  us,  in  certain  special 
corps — foreign  legions,  for  instance — in  which  a  number  of 
soldiers  are  practically  degenerates.  General  paralysis  is  said  to 
occur  as  often  as  63  times  in  every  100  cases  of  insanity  among 
officers,  and  its  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  remain  un- 
recognized for  .some  time.     We  read  : 

"To  illustrate,  a  captain  of  artillery,  who  was  held  in  thrall  by 
delirious  ideas  which  had  not  been  remarked  by  his  associates, 
hurled  himself  against  a  stone  pier  while  galloping  at  the  head  of 
his  battery,  and  on  another  occasion  had  the  cannon  mounted  in 


places  so  difficult  of  access,  that  it  required  considerable  maneuver- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  gunners,  to  fire  them.  All  of  which  shows, 
beyond  a  doubt,  how  important  it  is  to  eliminate  from  an  army 
those  who  are  mentally  unbalanced,  directly  the  first  symptoms  are 
noticed.  To  effect  so  drastic  a  measure  a  corps  of  expert  alienists 
would  be  required,  and  that  Drs.  Antheaume  and  Mignot  are  in  a 
position  to  know  what  remedy  should  be  applied  to  present  defects 
will  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  recalled  that  they  are  at  the  head 
of  the  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Charenton,  which  houses  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  afflicted  with  mental  diseases." 


AEROPLANE  ACCIDENTS 

AVIATION  is  decidedly  one  of  the  arts  in  which  one  must 
"learn  by  doing."  And  in  "doing"  lives  are  occasionally 
lost.  Has  anything  been  learned  from  these  accidents  ?  Were 
they  an  unavoidable  feature  of  progress  in  aviation  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  discust  in  Eng^/z/eering-  (London,  January  14).  The  writer 
notes  that  the  latest  fatal  accident,  the  death  of  Delagrange,  is  the 
only  one,  apparently,  that  has  been  distinctly  due  to  a  failure  in 
the  main  structure  of  the  machine.  It  seems  to  be  generally  as- 
sumed, the  writer  says,  that  the  biplane  is  safer  than  the  mono- 
plane, yet  the  greater  number  of  accidents  have  happened  to  the 
biplane.     He  goes  on: 

"  Previous  to  the  death  of  Delagrange  there  had  been  four  fatal 
accidents  with  modern  flying-machines — viz..  Lieutenant  Selfridge 
was  killed  when  making  an  ascent  with  Orville  Wright  on  a  Wright 
machine  in  America;  Lefebre  lost  control  of  his  Wright  machine, 
which  therefore  fell ;  Lieutenant  Ferber  had  a  fall  in  his  V'oisin 
machine,  from  which  he  died  soon  after  ;  and  Fernandez  was  killed 
when  fiying  in  a  biplane  of  his  own  design. 

"One  at  least  of  these — namely,  Lieutenant  Selfridge's  death- 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  failure  of  the  machinery,  a  broken 
propeller  having  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  fall.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Lefebre's  mishap  was  caused  by  the  control-wire 
breaking,  and  the  machine  becoming  unmanageable  in  consequence. 
It  is.  however,  inevitable  that  in  case  of  a  fall  the  machine  should 
be  so  damaged  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  happened  from  the 
broken  parts;  and  if  the  pilot  is  killed,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  accident  took  place.  In  the  cases  of  Ferber  and 
Fernandez  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  the  machine  failed, 
and  in  the  cases  of  Lieutenant  Selfridge  and  Lefebre  the  main 
framing  did  not  fail.     In  the  case  of  Delagrange's  accident,  how- 


AN    AEROPLANE   WHICH    FELL   IN   A  TREE. 

The  remains  of  De  Baeder's  machine. 

ever,  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  main  framing 
forming  one  of  the  wings  gave  way  altogether,  the  machine  falling 
in  consequence. 

"Curiously  enough,  Santos  Dumont  had  an  accident  the  very 
next  day  from  an  almost  exactly  similar  cause  [but]  ...  he  did 
not  lose  his  life." 

Taking  up  next  the  relation  of  aeroplane  construction  to  these 
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accidents,  the  writer  says  that  the  wing  of  an  aeroplane  is  in  its 
structure  very  much  like  the  mast  and  rigging  of  a  sailing-boat,  the 
Hiain  spars  taking  the  place  of  the  mast,  while  the  wire  stays  take 
that  of  the  shrouds.  A  very  important  difference  is  that  the  mast 
o^  a  boat  usually  has  a  forestay  to  take  the  longitudinal  pressure 
when  going  head  to  wind,  while  the  wing  of  an  aeroplane  often  has 
no  such  provision.  It  is  possible  that  this  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Delagrange  accident.     Says  the  writer: 

"Whether  the  failure  of  the  wing  was  actually  from  longitudinal 
stress  or  from  the  supporting  wire  breaking  .   .  .  will  probably 


HOW  TO  COME   DOWN    GRACEFULLY. 

Geffrey's  aeroplane,  which  fell  from  a  height  of  80  yards,  turning 
over  in  the  air,  and  landing  almost  uninjured  on  a  grassy  slope.  The 
aviator  was  unhurt.     At  the  Issy  meet,  February  17,  igog. 

never  be  accurately  known  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  questjon 
of  ample  strength  to  resist  longitudinal  stresses  should  be  very  care- 
fully considered,  especially  when  putting  more  power  into  an  ex- 
isting machine. 

"The  question  of  the  most  suitable  material  and  fastenings  for 
the  supporting  wires  is,  moreover,  a  matter  which  requires  very 
careful  consideration.  In  the  case  of  biplanes  the  wires  are  so 
numerous  that  the  failure  of  one  or  even  more  may  not  endanger 
the  whole  structure,  but  those  of  the  monoplane  are  so  few  that 
failure  of  even  one  wire  may  mean  a  broken  wing.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  position  is,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  the  mast 
of  a  sailing-boat,  and  one  would  expect,  therefore,  that  the  same 
materials  would  be  suitable.  At  present,  however,  the  stays  of  the 
aeroplane  wings  are  almost  invariably  solid  steel  wire  or  ribbon, 
while  the  shrouds  of  a  sailing  boat  are  invariably  of  stranded  rope, 
solid  wire  not  having  been  found  satisfactory.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  weight  for  weight,  the  solid  wire  will  carry  a  heavier  strain 
than  the  stranded  rope  when  tested  in  a  machine,  but  it  is  found 
in  practise  that  it  is  not  so  reliable.  The  stranded  rope  seldom 
breaks  without  warning,  but  several  strands  go  before  the  whole 
gets  unsafe.  As  the  breakage  of  these  is  very  easily  seen,  an  un- 
safe rope  can  always  be  replaced  before  actual  breakage  ;  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  single  wire  tiiere  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
whether  it  has  deteriorated  or  not. 

"  It  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  follow  that  what  is  most  suit- 
able for  a  boat  is  also  the  most  suitable  for  an  aeroplane,  but  as 
the  conditions  are  so  very  similar,  it  seems  very  doubtful  policy  to 
use  in  an  aeroplane  what  is  not  good  enough  for  a  boat,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  are  so  much  more  serious. 

"  Incidentally  the  I3elagrange  accident  shows  what  may  be  the 
evil  effects  of  striving  after  'records.'  What  is  wanted  to  make 
the  aeroplane  of  practical  use  is  that  it  should  be  reliable  and  safe. 
The  tendency  of  record-ijreaking  machines  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  this,  as  the  weights  of  all  tiie  essential  parts  must  be  cut  down 
to  the  finest  limits  possil)Ie  in  order  to  provide  enough  engine- 
power,  petrol,  etc.,  for  the  record  run.  It  is,  in  fact,  generally 
found  in  engineering  that  the  design  and  materials  which  will  give 
the  best  results  for  a  short  time  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  are  the  most  reliable,  and  striving  after  records  consists 
simply  in  neglecting  reliability  and  safety  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  pilots  can  be  persuaded  to  risk  their  necks." 


COLD-STORAGE  SURGERY 

'T~^HAT  the  up-to-date  surgeon  may  one  day  actually  include  tn 
-*■  his  equipment  a  refrigerator  where  various  portions  of 
bodily  organs  will  be  kept  in  cold  storage  ready  to  be  spliced  on 
where  they  are  most  needed  is  the  rather  startling  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  R.  Romme  in  La  Revue  (Paris,  January  15).  Recalling 
an  earlier  prediction  of  this  kind,  the  writer  asserts  that  it  seems 
now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fulfilled.  Dr.  Carrel,  whose  success 
in  the  reparative  surgery  of  the  internal  organs  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  columns,  has  been  experimenting  on  animals  with 
material  kept  in  cold  storage  as  above  suggested,  and  in  many  cases 
with  complete  success.  The  discussion  is  not  only  interesting  in 
itself,  but  throws  a  side-light  on  the  methods  and  merits  of  vivi- 
section, which  some  regard  as  more  cruel  than  useful,  while  others 
take  the  opposite  view.     Says  Mr.  Romme  : 

"No  matter  how  inexpert  he  may  be  in  anatomical  matters,  every 
one  knows  of  the  aorta  from  the  aneurisms  that  sometimes  develop 
there,  whose  rupture  may  cause  sudden  death.  'He  succumbed  to 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  '  is  a  phrase  that  is  still  often  heard. 
Every  one  now  knows  that  the  aorta  is  a  large  artery,  over  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which,  issuing  from  the  left  ventricle,  describes  a 
curve  and  then  descends  along  the  vertebral  column  to  the  sacrum. 

"  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  at  the  aorta  in  the  part  situated 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  surgery  of  the  arteries  were  more 
advanced  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  case  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  opening  the  abdomen  and  uncovering 
the  great  artery  and  its  aneurismal  tumor.  Dr.  Carrel  has  per- 
formed several  successful  operations  on  the  abdominal  aorta  of 
cats,  removing  a  segment  of  tiie  huge  blood-vessel  and  replacing 
it  with  a  similar  segment  taken  from  another  animal  or  kept  for 
some  time  in  cold  storage  in  a  special  liquid 

"Greater  difficulty,  however,  would  be  experienced  in  an  opera- 
tion on  the  thoracic  aorta.  To  get  at  this  part  of  the  artery  it 
would  be  necessary  to  open  the  chest  and  to  move  the  lungs  to  one 
side.  Now  in  case  of  a  large  opening  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs 
collapse,  the  respiration  ceases, 'and  the  animal  dies  of  suffocation. 

"This  difficulty,  however,  no  longer  exists.  Researches  made 
recently  have  shown  that  respiration  may  be  replaced  for  some 
time  by  simple  ventilation  of  the  lungs.  To  realize  this  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  place  in  the  trachea  a  tube  of  average  caliber  and  to  pass 
through  it  a  current  of  air  under  slight  pressure.  In  contact  with 
this  air,  wdiich  distends  the  lungs,  the  blood  throws  off  its  carbonic 
acid  and  is  charged  with  oxygen.  Asphyxia  is  thus  avoided,  and 
the  animal  may  continue  to  breathe  and  live  for  three  or  four  hours. 


WHKKii  lkfehkil  Mi;r  iiis  death. 


"This  is  precisely  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Carrel  in  his  ex- 
periments on  dogs.  .  .  .  He  draws  the  conclusion  that  operations 
on  the  thoracic  aorta  are  not  necessarily  dangerous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, another  matter  to  go  further  and  say  that  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  is  an  accomplished  fact.  For  to 
operate  on  an  aneurism  surrounded  with  inflammatory  adherences 
and  pathologic  products  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  treat  a 
healthy  aorta.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  the  day  when  we  shall 
know  how  to  vanquish  these  difficulties  is  not  far  off  and  that  in  this 
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day.  in  all  surgical  hospitals  there  will  be  a  cold-storage  plant 
where  will  be  kept  all  sorts  of  segments— arteries,  veins,  joints, 
perhaps  arms  and  legs,  which  the  surgeon  will  utilize  in  his  opera- 
tions."—7><z//jAi//V?«  made  for  Tin-:  Literaky  Digest. 


tained  intermediate  forms  between  the  polyhedric  crystals  de- 
scribed above  and  tlie  more  liquid  crystalline  drops.  Some  of 
these  exhibit  phenomena  strangely  like  those  of  tlie  lower  forms  of 
life.  A  spherical  "crystal,"  meeting  an  air  bubble  or  a  drop  of 
different  density,  envelops  or  "swallows  "  it  as  an  ameba  does  its 


LIQUID  CRYSTALS 

THKSK  curious  bodies  have  been  known  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  but  investigation  during  that  time  has  brought  out 
more  and  more  of  their  interesting  properties.  Whether  they 
should  be  called  "crystals"  is  still  in  dispute;  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  definition  and  nomenclature  solely.  They  exist,  no  matter  what 
they  are  called.  In  La  A'ature  (Paris)  Maurice  Leblanc  tells  us 
some  of  the  latest  facts  about  them.     He  writes  : 

"The  maximum  size  of  these  crystals  is  much  too  small  to  enable 
direct  visual  observation  ;  their  possible  size  would  even  appear  to 
decrease  very  rapidly  as  the  softness  of  the  constituent  matter 
increases.  Thus,  for  example,  the  microscopic  crystals  of  soft 
soap  are  giants  compared  with  the  liquid  crystals  of  benzoate  of 
cholesterin 

"  If  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oleate  in  alcohol  be 
allowed  to  cool,  we  see  transparent  crystals  appear,  of  the  form  of 
very  elongated  'diamonds  ' ;  these  are  visible  with  difficulty  in 
natural  light,  for  their  refraction  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding liquid.  If  the  liquid  be  poured  out,  the  crystals  are  seen 
to  be  displaced  and  deformed,  twisting  about  to  clear  obstacles 
such  as  a  grain  of  dust  or  an  air-bubble.  Everything 
takes  place  as  if  these  crystals  were  simply  portions 
of  the  liquid  that  had  become  doubly  refracting. 

"When  two  of  these  crystals  meet,  they  join  to 
form  a  single  one  as  two  drops  of  water  would  do, 
and  this  single  crystal  assumes  at  once  the  polyhe- 
dric form  of  the  crystals  that  gave  it  birth  ;  here  we 
have  the  action  of  a  force  different  from  those  of 
capillarity,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  act  when 
two  drops  of  water  run  together. 

"  If  the  two  crystals  meet  almost  at  right  angles 
they  unite,  but  the  resulting  crystal  does  not  take 
the  original  form  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  star  ;  the  same 
thing  happens  when  in  avoiding  an  obstacle  the 
curvature  of  a  crystal  becomes  too  sharp  ;  it  can  not 
straighten  out  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  portion  of 
a  star. 

"The  two  fragments  of  an  oleate  crystal  when  cut  in  two  assume 
each  the  polyhedric  form  of  a  complete  crystal." 

About  1890  Lehmann  discovered  crystals  that  form,  when  sus- 
pended freely,  spherical    drops    like  those  of   ordinary   liquids. 
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SPHERICAL  **  CRYSTAL  "  SWAL 
LOWING  AN  AIR-BUBBLE. 


SPHERICAL   "crystals"   SHOWING   APPARENT   VITAL   PHENOMENA. 

food.     "  Buds  "  may  appear  on  the  flattened  surface  of  a  drop  and 
lireak  off,  as  when  living  organisms  multiply  by  budding.     Two 
spheres  in  contact  may  assume  the  form  of  a  rod-bacterium  or  of 
a  long  snake-like  organism.     Says  Mr.  Leblanc  : 

"  Tiiese  formations  would  appear  to  grow,  as  living 
beings  do,  by  additions  made  to  their  substance  .  .  . 
while  an  ordinary  crystal  increases  by  tlie  addition 
of  new  particles  to  its  surface.  As  with  bacteria, 
these  rods  and  serpents  advance  or  recede,  squirm 
about,  etc. 

"Tiie  most  curious  thing  is  that,  also  like  bac- 
teria, they  may  separate  into  two  or  more  parts, 
which  behave  like  complete  individuals  and  in  their 
turn  may  grow  and  multiply. 

"The  cause  of  these  movements  is  doubtless  the 
force  of  crystallization,  wliich  attracts  new  mole- 
cules to  those  already  grouped  ;  in  getting  into  posi- 
tion, the  newcomers  separate  and  repel  tlie  former. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  force  of  crystalli- 
zation may  do  mechanical  work  at  the  expense  of  their  chemi- 
cal energy  ;  we  have  transformations  similar  to  those  that  occur 
in  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the  Monists  may  see  in  this  a 
support  for  their  belief.  The  discovery  of  liquid  crystals 
will  surely  give  us  new  information  on  the  constitution  of  matter 
and  the  forces  exerted  among  molecules.  Perhaps  it  will  force 
us  to  modify  some  of  our  classic  definitions  and  conceptions,  but 
this  is  no  reason  wliy  we  should  refuse  to  Mr.  Lehmann  and  his 
associates  the  great  honor  due  to  their  labors." — Translation 
made  for  The    Literary   Digest. 


LIQUID    ■    CRYSTALS         ASSUMING    BACTERIAL    I'ORMS. 

These  have  a  fluidity  comparable  to  that  of  water,  but  their  par- 
ticles are  arranged  in  concentric  circles  about  axes  of  symmetry. 
If  two  or  more  drops  touch  they  blend  and  the  resulting  drop  as- 
sumes the  normal  structure.     By  proper   mixtures  Lehmann  ob- 


A  LUMINOUS  ELEMENT— The  gaseous  element  neon,  dis- 
covered in  the  atmosphere  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  is  remarkable 
for  chemical  inertness,  but  possesses  a  curious  physical  property 
discovered  by  J.  Norman  Collie  and  thus  described  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New  York,  February  19)  : 

"When  a  sealed  glass  tube,  containing  mercury  in  an  atmosphere 
of  neon  at  low  pressure,  is  shaken  it  becomes  strongly  luminous. 
Similar  effects  are  obtained  when  other  gases  are  substituted  for 
neon,  but  the  light  emitted  by  neon  in  these  conditions  is  especially 
brigiit. 

"If  tlie  shaking  is  repeated  at  intervals  during  two  or  three 
hours,  the  intensity  of  the  light  diminishes  for  a  time  and  there- 
after remains  constant.  The  original  luminosity  can  be  restored 
by  passing  an  electric  discharge  through  the  tube.  If  one  end  of 
the  tube  is  heated  to  750°  ¥.  while  the  other  end  is  cooled  by  im- 
mersion in  liquid  air,  and  the  tube  is  then  allowed  to  return  to  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  the  part  which  has  been  heated 
glows  much  more  brightly  than  before.  The  luminosity  is  also 
greatly  increased  by  substituting  a  tube  of  fused  quartz  for  the 
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glass  tube.  G.  Claude  is  endeavoring  to  utilize  this  remarkable 
property  of  neon  as  a  source  of  liglit,  and  claims  to  have  constructed 
neon  lamps  of  an  efficiency  equal  to  about  i  wait  per  candle-power." 


ANOTHER  THEORY  OF  HYPNOTISM 

THE  mystery  of  hypnotism  is  as  far  from  explanation  as  ever, 
we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine 
(New  York).  He  recalls  that  Charcot  and  the  Parisian  school 
taught  that  it  wasanartificially  produced  neurosis  akin  to  hysteria, 
while  Bernheim  and  his  followers  strongly  maintained  that  it  was 
normal  sleep  induced  by  suggestion.  Then,  some  years  ago  Bech- 
terew,  of  St.  Petersburg,  maintained  that  it  was  a  modification  of 
normal  sleep,  and  in  its  deeper  stages  allied  to  somnambulism  and 
other  phenomena  of  abnormal  or  partial  sleep,  in  which  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  capable  of  receiving  and  remembering  im- 
pressions something  like  dreams. 
The  latest  idea  of  it,  however,  comes  from  Harvard  : 

"Now  Miinsterberg  comes  with  another  theory  that  it  is  merely 
a  state  of  artificially  produced  increased  suggestibility  of  normal 
tissue,  differing  in  no  respects  from 
that  of  hysteria  in  which  the  in- 
creased suggestibility  is  a  symptom 
of  a  pathologic  change.  He  sees  no 
relation  to  normal  sleep,  which  is 
marked  by  a  decrease  of  sensitive- 
ness and  selective  attention  which 
are  both  intensified  in  hypnotism. 

"All  this  diversity  of  opinion 
would  be  deplorable  if  hypnotism 
were  of  more  use,  but  as  its  chief 
field  is  the  modification  of  symptoms, 
while  ignoring  the  disease,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  limit  the  use  of  it  to  those 
practitioners  who  can  and  will  treat 
the  basic  organic  causes  at  the  same 
time.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
so  tainted  by  quackery  and  fraud, 
that  conservative  physicians  are  apt 
to  look  askance  at  it  anyhow,  and  are 
more  than  ever  of  that  tendency  now 
that  laymen  have  been  so  active  in  its 
exploitation.  If  it  is  of  wider  use,  it 
has  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection 
of  its  friends,  and  as  its  greatest 
effects  are  seen  in  the  neurotics  whose 
nervous  vagaries  make  their  testi- 
mony unreliable,  we  must  expect  it 
to  be  under  a  cloud  for  some  time 
to  come.  Bad  associations  corrupt  good  morals  in  medicine  as 
well  as  in  other  affairs,  and  we  hope  that  hypnotism  will  become 
respectable  and  let  us  become  more  acquainted  with  it." 


"Mr.  Crommelin  describes  several  other  experiments,  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  indication  of  the  following  ;  in  a  sui- 
fate-of -copper  solution  were  plunged  two  plates  of  copper  connected 
with  two  iron  rods  buried  in  the  ground,  i  meter  apart.  At  the 
end  of  40S  hours  a  deposit  of  copper  of  25  milligrams  was  collected, 
proving  that  an  electric  current  had  passed. 

"It  is  probable  that  these  electric  currents  are  due  to  unequal 
chemical  action  on  the  rods  buried  in  the  trees  and  in  the  ground," 
—  Translation  made  for  IlWV.  Literary  Dige.st. 


UNION  OF  TWO  CRYSTALS  OK  AMMONIUM  OLEATE. 


ELECTRIC  CURRENTS  FROM  TREES— That  electric  currents 
may  be  produced  by  trees,  in  conjunction  with  the  soil  and  with 
water,  is  asserted  by  a  French  engineer,  Mr.  Crommelin,  as  re- 
ported in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  15).     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  author  sunk  a  copper  rod  in  a  tree  and  connected  the  rod 
with  one  pole  of  a  galvanometer  whose  other  pole  was  joined  to  an 
iron  bar  buried  in  the  ground.  The  galvanometer  showed  a  devi- 
ation of  4°  for  one  tree  and  a  proportionally  greater  one  for  more. 

"  In  a  second  experiment,  a  rod  was  sunk  in  a  tree  denuded  of  its 
bark  at  this  point,  while  another  rod  was  sunk  in  the  bark.  The 
galvanometer  then  showed  a  deviation  of  2°.  These  experiments 
were  made  on  ash-trees  ;  the  deviations  were  much  greater  with 
poplars. 

"An  iron  rod,  buried  in  the  ground,  was  connected  with  one  pole 
of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  other  pole  was  connected  to  a  wire 
insulated  from  the  ground  and  having  its  end  dipt  into  the  water 
of  a  river.  A  deviation  of  40^  was  observed  at  11  a.m.  and  only 
25°  in  the  afternoon.  These  currents  thus  varied  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  hour  of  the  day. 


AN   ENGLISH   PELLAGRA  COMMISSION 

T3ELLAGRA  is  attracting  serious  attention  in  England  as  well 
-'-  as  in  this  country,  and  a  commission  whose  findings  may  be 
of  use  to  our  own  workers  in  this  field  has  been  formed  there  for 
the  investigation  of  the  disease.  It  is  proposed,  we  are  told  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  Tlie  Hospital  (London,  February  5),  to  send 
out  Dr.  L.  W.  Sambon  and,  if  possible,  others,  to  some  pellagrous 
district — probably  in  Italy — to  work  out  problems  connected  with 
the  spread  of  the  disease.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"  Dr.  Sambon  is  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  infected-maize 

theory  of  pellagra,  and  has  advanced 
a  series  of  reasons  on  which  he 
bases  the  idea  that  some  protozoal 
organism  is  ih^materies  morbi.  As 
a  working-hypothesis  he  intends  to 
examine  the  relation  of  the  various 
midges  or  sand-flies  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  cases  ;  a  study  of  their  topo- 
graphical, geographical,  and  season- 
al distribution  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  marked  correspondence  to  that 
of  pellagra.  Whether  this  corre- 
spondence has  been  observed  also  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  pellagra  is  prevalent  is  not 
stated. 

"Now.  it  is  not  altogether  a  bad 
thing  to  enter  upon  a  difficult  re- 
search with  a  definite  working- 
theory  to  be  tested  and  applied,  tho 
the  disadvantages  of  prejudging 
what  is  entirely  an  open  question 
are.  of  course,  obvious  and  undeni- 
able. If  Dr.  Sambon  can  prove 
that  a  midge  or  any  other  suctorial 
insect  plays  a  constant  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  pellagra  his  pro- 
tozoal theory  will  receive  strong 
support,  and  he  will  be  very  materi- 
ally aided  in  his  efforts  to  determine  and  describe  the  parasite 
itself.  In  such  a  case  the  vegetable-fungus  theory  will  probably 
lapse  into  oblivion.  But,  tho  we  do  not  object  to  Dr.  Sambon 
holding  strong  views  upon  what  he  expects  to  find,  he  must  be 
very  wary  lest  he  fail  to  keep  a  perfectly  open  mind  with  regard 
to  any  other  factors  in  the  etiology.  It  has  so  often  happened  that 
investigators  who  have  been  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  some  par- 
ticular solution  of  a  problem  have  failed  to  mark  the  plain  indica- 
tions pointing  to  some  other  conclusion  that  we  feel  bound  to 
point  out  such  a  possibility.  We  quite  agree  that  he  iTas  made  out 
a  case  for  the  testing  of  the  protozoal  theory,  and  we  hope  sin- 
cerely that  .some  definite  advance  toward  the  control  of  this  very 
serious  disease  may  be  achieved  as  the  result  of  the  Commission's 
labors." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  suggests  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  carry  out  this  research  in  correlation  with  the  work  in  this 
country.     He  says : 

"There  should  be,  and  we  trust  the  Commission  will  take  care 
that  there  is,  no  avoidable  overlapping  in  the  w  ork.  Results  which 
have  already  been  thoroughly  tested  in  one  hemisphere  should  be 
communicated  without  delay  to  workers  in  the  other,  so  that  there 
may  be  as  little  duplication  of  fruitless  labor  as  possible.  To  this 
end  an  organized  effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate  the  various 
researches." 
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RACE  SUICIDE  ROBBING  THE  MINISTRY 

T  F  we  can  by  statistical  tabulation  find  out  where  our  ministers 
■■'  come  from — that  is,  from  what  status  in  society — we  shall  be 
able,  tliinks  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  to  determine  one  reason 
why  our  supply  is  diminishing.  It  is  tiiis  writer's  opinion  that  the 
ministr\-   of  tlie   Churcli  "comes   from  the  class  which  produces 

the  fewest  children"; 
hence  he  sees  a  vital  re- 
lation between  race  sui- 
cide and  the  diminishing 
supply  of  ministers.  In 
an  article  in  the  February 
Ke-iiieiv  of  Reviews  this 
noted  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman  declares : 

"I  give  it  as  my  delib- 
erate judgment,  having 
made  some  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter 
and  speaking  not  at  ran- 
dom, that  in  the  class  in 
which  the  larger  part  of 
the  membership  of  the 
Cliurch  '  is  to  be  found 
there  is  a  shocking  and 
alarming  decrease  in 
the  number  of  children 
springing  therefrom.  In 
other  words,  race  suicide 
begins  in  the  so-called 
better  classes,  the  more 
highly  educated,  the 
wealthier,  the  more  culti- 
vated classes.  I  admit 
this  with  shame  and  sor- 
row. The  average  to 
which  we  point  witli 
pride  when  considering 
vital  statistics,  deaths, 
and  births,  is  maintained 
by  the  poorer  and  hum- 
bler folk  —  God  bless 
them  !  " 


REV.    CYRUS    TOWNSEND    BRADY. 

Who  says  tliat  "  in  the  class  in  wliicli  the 
larger  part  of  the  membership  of  the  rhurch  is 
to  be  found  there  is  a  shocking  and  an  alarm- 
in?  decrease  in  the  number  of  children." 


The  indictment  is  car- 
ried forward  even  to  tiiose  wlio  man  the  citadel  of  faith.  Dr. 
Brady  continues  : 

"Even  tlie  ministry  itself  partakes  of  the  tendency,  for  the  fami- 
lies cf  tlie  married  clergy  are  very  much  smaller  than  they  were. 
For  instance,  in  a  convocation  in  which  I  formerly  lived,  there 
were  16  clergymen  ;  12  of  them  were  married,  2  were  celibates,  and 
2  were  bachelors.  The  12  clergymen  were  fathers  of  but  26  chil- 
dren. Of  the  26  probably  half  were  girls.  Two  had  none,  2  had 
1,  3  had  2,  3  had  3,  i  had  4,  and  i,  the  writer,  had  6.  The  average 
was  little  more  than  2  to  a  clergyman. 

"  In  a  parish  of  which  I  was  once  rector  the  nuinber  of  childless 
families  who  rented  pews  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  who 
had  children,  and  yet  some  of  the.se  families  had  been  church 
families,  so-called,  for  generations,  and  had  been  represented  in 
the  ministry  repeatedly.  In  the  Sunday-school  of  that  parish  there 
were  about  350  children,  as  against  nearly  three  times  as  many  con- 
firmed members.  In  the  whole  diocese,  which  was  a  typical 
American  diocese  of  the  first  class,  there  were  over  20,000  com- 
municants as  against  8,000  children  in  the  Sunday-schools.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Epi.sccpal  Church  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  education,  culture,  and  wealth  than  any  other  church  in  the  land. 
However  this  may  be,  the  decreased  number  of  children  in  this 
church  of  the  rich  and  the  cultured  is  an  obvious  fact.  The  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  churches,  in  which  social  conditions 
probably  approximate  our  own,  have  the  same  melancholy  tale  to 
tell." 


Dr.  Brady  expresses  some  doul)t  as  to  the  application  of  his 
principle  to  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 
He  is  promptly  answered  by  a  paper  of  the  latter  church,  The 
Pacific  Christian  Advocate  (Portland),  which  says  : 

"We  do  not  believe  the  statements  here  made  by  Dr.  Brady  can 
be  verified  by  a  strict  investigation.  It  may  be  true  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  regions,  especially  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  we 
are  constrained  to  assume  that  directly  the  opposite  of  this  state- 
ment is  true  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  West 

"If  our  ministers  are  coming  from  small  families,  where  they 
have  been  coddled  and  petted  and  spoiled,  may  the  Lord  pity  us. 
There  may,  out  of  such  conditions,  arise  great  intellectual  giants, 
but  not  a  multitude  of  heroic  defenders  of  righteousness  and  men 
who  will  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"Since  we  have  been  thinking  about  it,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  antecedents  and  environment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Methodist  preachers  have  developed  their  courageous  heroism 
and  caused  the  Church  to  come  to  its  present  commanding  position 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Western  world. 

"There  is  another  element  in  this  which  must  be  subjected  rather 
than  amplified.  Is  it  probable,  under  ordinary  conditions,  that  the 
highest  ideals  of  life,  its  virtues  and  responsibilities,  are  cherished 
in  the  families  of  one  or  two  children  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  think 
on  these  things. 

"A  large  family  is  a  great  institution,  a  great  privilege,  and  a 
boundless  opportunity. 

"A  man  and  woman  who  have  more  respect  for  their  own  com- 
fort and  more  confidence  in  their  own  cunning  than  they  have  in 
the  will  and  power  of  God,  will  not  readily  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  bringing  into  the  world  and  training  a  large  progeny." 

Other  causes  than  the  unproductiveness  of  families  are  adduced 
by  Dr.  Brady  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  ministry.  He 
mentions  the  present  confusion  of  doctrinal  standards,  which 
offers  no  answers  to  an  inquiring  spirit.  Then  the  old  question  of 
salaries  is  not  forgotten  ;  but  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  discussion 
is  his  reflection  on  the  "ecclesiastical  blacklist."     We  read  : 

"  In  ecclesiastical  life  the  workings  of  the  blacklist,  unofficial, 
intangible,  indefinable  tho  it  be,  are  unchecked  and  unhindered. 
Let  the  clergyman  make  a  mistake,  not  necessarily  in  morals  but 
in  manners  or  in  methods  ;  let  him  fail  in  a  particular  work,  be  the 
causes  what  they  may,  no  matter  how  much  of  the  result  is  due  to 
his  own  ineptitude  or  how  much  is  due  to  the  ignorance  or  the 
malice  of  others,  he  has  to  take  the  brunt  of  it  and  bear  the  burden 
of  it,  go  out  before  the  world  with  it  back  of  him.  Man  after  man 
have  I  seen  and  known  whose  career  has  been  blasted,  ruined,  be- 
cause of  something  which  at  most  was  a  very  venial  fault,  by  no 
means  irreparable.  It  is  the  saddest  phase  of  clerical  life.  Not 
only  the  question  of  his  bread  and  butter  depends  upon  his  securing 
the  approval  of  the  village  tyrant  and  sometimes  of  the  urban 
ecclesiastical  despot,  but  his  work,  the  work  to  which  he  has  given 
himself,  is  spoiled,  his  whole  training  is  wasted,  his  future  is  im- 
paired, because  he  has  not  pleased  somebody  who  happens  to  be 
the  person  naturally  consulted  by  other  people,  lay  or  cleric,  when 
he  is  being  inquired  about  and  considered  for  another  field.  The 
average  man  does  not  look  forward  with  relish  to  a  position  with 
such  possibilities. 

"The  usual  every-day  hero  and  martyr  is  not  only  born  but  he 
must  be  bred  to  the  sacrificial  point. 

"Again,  there  is  the  persistent  influence  of  puritanical  views 
which  would  fain  conform  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  to  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  long  since  become  obsolete  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Lingering  and  archaic  opinions  as  to  the  proprieties 
force  the  minister  into  positions  apart  from  the  people  whom  he 
serves.  The  minister  may  not  go  to  the  play,  for  instance,  even 
when  it  is  a  play  which  would  benefit  him  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  will  go,  but  he  must 
remain  away  and  set  a  good  example — to  whom  and  for  what,  pray.'' 
The  position  is  utterly  irrational  and  senseless,  but  opinion  on  the 
matter  is  well-nigh  universal. 

"  It  is  a  cumulation  of  these  things  which  has  caused  the  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  which 
accounts  for  the  terrible  situation." 
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CATHOLIC  ANSWER  TO  MR.  SPEER 

MR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER,  whose  indictment  of  the  morality 
of  South  American  clergy  and  laity  was  recently  quoted  in 
these  pages  from  an  address  he  delivered  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
answered  by  The  CatJioIic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia). 
His  quotations  of  utterances  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of  Cara- 
cas to  sustain  his  charge  are  declared  false  by  this  Catholic  journal, 
which  adds : 

"No  Catholic  bishop  would  have  recourse  to  a  pastoral  letter  if 
he  had  disorderly  priests  to  deal  with.  They  would  soon  find  that 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  enforces  disci- 
pline. We  have,  happily,  some  means  of  offsetting  these  grotesque 
and  monstrous  libels  on  priests  and  people  in  Chile,  from  sources 
not  personally  interested  in  the  vile  game  of  holding  them  up  to 
the  world's  contumely,  as  the  Uriah  Heep  sort  of  missionary  is." 

Mr.  Speer's  words  were  sent  broadcast  in  the  official  sheet  issued 
by  the  Student  ^'olunteer  Movement,  giving  the  addresses  delivered 
at  their  recent  annual  convention  in  Rochester,  and  such  journals 
as  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
(Nashville  ),  The  Religious  Telescope  (Dayton),  and  The  Church 
Guardian  (Toronto),  reproduced  the  address  and  quoted  the 
Pope's  letter  against  which  Roman-Catholic  journals  have  de- 
murred. The  leader  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  is  tem- 
porarily absent  from  America,  but  is  expected  to  make  a  personal 
replv  to  his  critics  on  his  return.  The  Catholic  Standard  and 
Ti/neshr\ngs  up  against  the  picture  of  morals  that  Mr.  Speer  pre- 
sented an  account  published  in  America  (New  York,  January  22), 
by  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Creamer,  wiio  has  lived  in  Chile  for  ten 
years.  He  makes  "some  striking  commentaries  on  social  and 
religious  conditions  as  he  found  them  there."     His  words  are  : 

"  1  have  lived  in  Chile  for  ten  years,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleas- 
ure indeed  to  testify  to  the  high  intellectuality  and  morality  of  the 
Chilean  clergy  and  people.  Indeed,  I  have  been  edified  by  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  there,  and  I  really  think  we,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  could  learn  some  salutary  lessons  from  our 
noble  Chilean  brethren.  One  thing  which  has  attracted  my  atten- 
tion and  admiration  very  much  are  their  Houses  for  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises (Casas  de  Ejercicios).  These  are  found  not  only  in  the 
cities,  but  even  in  tiie  country.  Tiiey  are  very  large  ;  some  receive 
as  many  as  1,000  retreatants  at  a  time.  The  spiritual  exercises 
last  nine  days,  during  which  time  food  and  lodging  are  provided 
gratis  to  all  the  poor  in  attendance.  ...  It  is  a  grand  sight  to  see 
so  many  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Indians 
everywhere  present  in  these  Latin  Republics.  They  are  all  bap- 
tized, all  instructed  in  their  religion,  all  receive  the  holy  sacra- 
ments. Many  have  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins.  What  a  sad 
contrast  to  what  we  see  in  these  United  States  and  in  some  prov- 
inces of  Canada ! 

"There  is  no  divorce  in  Chile.  Family  life  is  really  beautiful 
in  its  patriarchal  simplicity.  When  speaking  of  their  father  the 
children  say:  'Mi  senor  padre'  (my  lord  father),  'mi  seiioramadre' 
(my  lady  mother).  Children  consult  their  parents  even  in  trivial 
matters.  Never,  in  any  other  country,  have  I  seen  such  mutual 
respect  and  love  between  husband  and  wife  and  cliildren  and 
parents.  .  .  . 

•"The  sanctity  of  tiie  marriage  relation  is  respected  among 
Chileans  to  an  extent  that  surprizes  Americans.  Families  are  u.su- 
ally  very  large.  Ten  and  twelve  children  are  quite  common,  and 
the  family  witii  only  five  or  six  children  is  exceptional,  while  the 
case  of  a  married  couple  without  any  offspring  is  so  rare  as  to  ex- 
cite comment." 

The  editorial  from  which  we  are  quoting  goes  on  in  this  vein  : 

"Mr.  Speer  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  illiteracy  and  illegiti- 
macy in  the  South-American  Republics,  based  on  the  same  burning 
desire  to  enlighten  and  convert  and  speak  the  truth  as  the  quota- 
tions from  the  imaginary  Pope  and  the  innominate  Bishop  of  Cara- 
cas exhibit.  He  is  one  of  a  group  who  presently  occupy  the  center 
of  the  stage,  with  an  obliging  press  for  megaphone,  shouting  for 
help  for  the  benighted  Catholic  aborigines  in  many  lands,  while 
50,009,000  of  their  own  countryfolk  here  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any 
V)landishments  of  theirs  and  regard  them  as  so  many  professors  of 
the  confidence  game." 


NONCONFORMISTS  IN  THE  NEW 
PARLIAMENT 

NON-CONFORMITY,  as  well  as  Liberalism,  has  received  a 
setback  in  the  new  English  Parliament.  In  tlie  last  Parlia- 
ment the  Free-Church  members  numbered  about  200,  and  probably 
formed  the  strongest  group,  numerically,  in  the  House,  says  The 
Baptist  'Times  and  Freeman  (London).  But  it  is  added  that,  "as 
is  the  way  with  Free 
Churchmen,  tliey  were 
numerous  rather  than 
compact,"  their  non-con- 
formity not  being  a  bond 
of  union  linking  them  to- 
gether in  a  solid  phalanx 
of  opinion.  Indeed,  some 
of  them,  if  they  could 
properly  be  called  Free 
Churchmen  at  all,  says 
tliis  journal,  "did  very 
little  at  it."  Continuing 
is  an  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  present 
Parliament : 

"  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons just  elected  there 
will  be,  as  far  as  we  can 
tell,  just  over  120  Free 
Churchmen,  so  that  our 
numbers  are  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  what 
they  were  in  1906.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  members 
of  the  last  Parliament 
who  have  survived  the 
battle  of  the  polls,  and 
that  fact  alone  is  a  proof 
of  strength  of  character 
and  loyalty  to  conviction 
of  no  average  order.  In 
such  a  struggle  as  that 
through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  a  non-con- 
formist who  has  overcome 
all  the  influences  that 
have  been  arrayed  against 
him  can  hardly  be  a  weakling.  There  are  some  new  names  in 
the  list  of  Free-Church  members,  and  among  them  two  or  three 
which  call  for  special  notice.  By  the  advice  and  almost  at  tiie 
request  of  his  brethren  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  the  Rev. 
C.  Sylvester  Home  consented  to  fight  Ipswich  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  His  opponents  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  i  e- 
capture  the  seat,  and  were  confident  of  success.  H()we\ei,  tho 
became  late  into  the  field,  Mr.  Home  in  maged  to  letain  it  by 
a  respectable  majority.  We  do  not  know  iiow  he  is  going  to  com- 
bine his  work  at  Whitefield's  with  his  new  duties  at  St.  Steplien"s. 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  presence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  an  immense  gain,  not  only  to  Free  Chuichism, 
but  also  to  Liberalism." 

This  journal  mentions  other  names,  among  whom  are  Mr.  IJirrell 
and  iMr.  Haldane,  that  are  included  witiiin  the  Baptist  fold,  and 
can  be  "relied  on  to  supjjort  all  proposals  for  the  remo\al  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  non-conformists  still  suffer  in  Ciiurch  and 
State."     There  is  this  outlook  for  the  new  Parliament  : 

"We  said  just  now  that  non-conformity  had  received  a  distinct 
setback,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  in  the  new  Parliament. 
In  other  respects  it  may  prove  just  the  reverse.  Next  to  the  Con- 
servatives, the  Free-Church  members  will  still  be  the  stror.gest 
group  in  the  House.  And  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  where 
parties  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  they  now  are,  groups  exercise 
much  more  influence  than  when  one  i)arty  has  an  overwhelming 
majority.      In   the  last   Parliament  the   Liberal  majority  was  so 


REV.    C.   SYLVESTER    HOKNE, 

A  Congregational  minister,  who  will  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party  watching  the  in- 
terests of  non-conformity  in  tlie  present  I'ar- 
liament. 
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enormous  that  the  views  of  individual  members  and  of  groups  of 
members  were  comparatively  unimportant.  The  Government 
could  disregard  them,  and  go  on  its  way  in  security.  That  will  be 
the  case  no  longer.  Even  if  it  were  so  inclined,  the  Cabinet  could 
not  treat  lightly  the  clearly  exprest  views  of  a  solid  group  of  122 
Free-Church  members  ;  and  tho  we  have  no  intention  of  pressing 
our  claims  unreasonably  and  of  embarrassing  the  (rovernment,  we 
snail,  if  the  Cabinet  surmounts  its  initial  difficulties  and  remains 
in  power,  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  repeatedly  given 
by  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues." 


RELIGIOUS  EFFECT  OF  CARNEGIE  GIFTS 

DR.  DAVID  J.  BURRELL,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
New  York,  seems  to  join  the  accusing  forces  against  our 
colleges  in  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Chicago.  He  declared 
that  in  his  judgment  "tiie  Carnegie  Foundation  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant movement  in  modern  times  in  the  interests  of  agnosticism  in 
general  education."  These  words,  as  reported  in  tlie  New  York 
Evening  Post,  were  uttered  in  an  address  before  the  convention  of 
the  Western  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  the  World. 
The  clergyman  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  "been  called 
to  task  for  saying  that  the  Biblical  instruction  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity has  been  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  inspired  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of 
God."  The  same  affirmations,  he  asserts,  "  might  be  made,  and 
still  more  strongly,  respecting  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
under  avowedly  Christian  control."  This  attack  draws  a  reply 
from  "an  officer  of  the  Foundation,  who  does  not  wish  his  name 
to  be  used."  He  says  that  "much  of  the  criticism  on  the  part  of 
ministers  and  clergymen  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  wish  his  money  to  go  to  so-called  sec- 
tarian colleges."  The  officer  of  the  Foundation  proceeds  with  the 
defense  in  this  wise  : 

"  It  is  not  true  that  agnosticism  has  sprung  up  in  our  institutions 
of  learning  because  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  generosity.  I  have  often 
pointed  out  that  critics  show  a  tendency  to  confuse  religious  life 
with  church-membership — two  very  different  things.  There  are 
people  in  the  Church  to-day  who  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  leading 
religious  lives.  And  there  are  people  outside  of  the  Church  who 
are  leading  the  true  religious  life. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  has  no  hostility  to  denominations,  but  he  does 
disapprove  strongly  of  a  condition  which  limits  the  choice  of  col- 
lege trustees,  officers,  or  teachers  to  a  stated  denomination.  It  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  a  man  is  not  a  good  American  citizen  be- 
cause he  does  not  belong  to  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party, 
when  people  criticize  colleges  for  severing  their  sectarian  relations. 

"We  are  not  drifting  toward  agnosticism  because  we  do  not  seek 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  one  particular  church  organization  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
early  days  a  student  was  usually  put  through  a  denominational  test 
as  well  as  an  educational  one  when  he  entered  college.  Nowa- 
days, this  has  disappeared  ;  a  student  may  enter  a  college  regard- 
less of  whether  he  be  a  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  any  other 
faith,  or  of  no  faith. 

"The  idea  was  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  denomination 
which  governed  the  college,  and  to  train  young  men  to  become 
leaders  in  the  Church.  But  even  in  institutions  which  continue  to 
be  associated  closely  with  some  religious  body,  this  plan  is  no 
longer  carried  out  extensively. 

"The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  looked  into  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  undenomina- 
tional colleges  and  universities  are  on  a  much  higher  plane,  as  a 
general  rule,  than  their  sectarian  rivals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this.  When  a  religious  body  seeks  to  control  and  maintain  a 
college,  it  must  sooner  or  later  undertake  to  support  it  without  de- 
pending on  public  benefactions. 

"The  result  is  that,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  denomi- 
national college  has  a  hard  time  to  maintain  the  same  standard  as 
that  of  the  undenominational  institution.  Salaries  paid  to  pro- 
fe.ssors  in  the  denominational  colleges  are,  on  an  average,  far  be- 
low those  paid  to  professors  in  institutions  where  direct  church 
connection  does  not  exist." 


Dr.  Burrell's  objection,  The  Evening  Post  explains,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  tliat  tlie  Carnegie  pensions  are  withheld  from  colleges 
and  universities  under  the  control  of  any  church  organization. 
This  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  benefactor,  and  in  the  four  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  pension  fund  several  colleges  have 
revised  their  charters  and  broken  away  from  religious  ties  in  order 
that  members  of  the  faculty  might  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's offer.      Tlie  E7>ening  Post  cites  several  cases  : 

"Among  ministers  and  clergymen  this  willingness  of  college 
authorities  to  comply  with  tiie  regulations  of  the  Foundation  has 
caused  no  little  concern.  Bishop  Candler,  a  Methodist  of  the 
South,  on  several  occasions  has  criticized  the  colleges  for  throwing 
off  their  church  connections,  and  other  churchmen  also  have  ex- 
prest tlieir  disapproval  from  time  to  time. 

"One  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  a  college  altering  its  charter 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Carnegie  pensions  is  that  of  Wesleyan, 
long  known  as  a  thoroughgoing  Methodist  institution.  The  Mid- 
dletown  college  authorities  have  lately  removed  certain  restrictions, 
among  them  the  one  providing  that  the  president  of  the  college 
should  be  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Wesleyan 's  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  as  a  pensioner  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Fund.  It  is  believed  that  the  college, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  large  institutions  of  the  East  that  are 
barred  by  the  Foundation,  will  soon  be  admitted. 

"Two  Presbyterian  colleges,  which  under  their  original  charters 
were  ineligible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer,  have 
since  made  over  their  organization,  and  are  now  on  the  pension  list 
of  the  Foundation.  They  are  Centre  College,  of  Danville,  Ky., 
and  Coe  College  in  Iowa.  Drake  University,  of  Des  Moines, 
hitherto  under  the  control  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  has  al- 
so broken  away  and  joined  the  steadily  increasing  group  of 
pensioners." 


TRINITY'S  TENEMENTS  PRAISED— Trinity  Church  in  New 
York  has  so  often  been  accused  of  being  a  rapacious  or  neglect- 
ful landlord  that  an  independent  witness  is  worth  hearing.  A 
report  on  the  condition  of  all  residence  buildings  owned  and 
controlled  by  Trinity,  as  found  on  inspections  from  June  24  to 
October  12,  made  for  the  tenement-house  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  has  been  made  public.  This  inspection, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  covered  334  houses,  com- 
prizing 810  apartments,  and  included  all  the  houses  owned  by 
Trinity  and  used  for  dwelling-house  purposes — that  is,  as  tenement- 
buildings,  two-family  houses,  or  private  houses,  with  or  without 
shops,  factories,  or  the  like  in  the  same  building.  The  summary 
on  the  report  proceeds  : 

"  The  general  trend  of  the  report  is  to  show  that  sensationally 
bad  conditions  were  not  found  in  the  tenements  and  smaller  houses 
owned  and  controlled  by  Trinity  Church.  It  was  found  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  were  in  good  condition,  according  to  the 
report,  while  a  minority  had  defects  and  a  few  were  in  bad  condi- 
tion. Until  all  the  houses  on  Trinity's  land  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, however,  they  will  always  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  church,  the  report  adds. 

"According  to  the  conditions  disclosed  in  the  inspections  the 
compilers  of  the  report  have  divided  the  houses  into  three  classes. 
The  first  includes  buildings  in  good  condition  throughout  or  with 
only  minor  defects;  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  examined 
belong  to  this  class.  The  second  class  includes  buildings  with 
some  or  many  defects,  ranging  from  houses  almost  in  the  first 
class  to  those  almost  in  the  third  class,  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Only  fourteen  buildings,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  placed 
in  the  third  class.  Of  these  one  has  since  been  demolished,  one 
has  been  vacated,  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  others." 

Dr.  Manning,  the  rector  of  Trinity,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  making  this  comment  on  the  report : 

"  People  have  said  that  our  houses  were  in  bad  repair,  and  have 
called  them  'hot-beds  of  tuberculosis,'  and  the  like.  I  think  such 
criticism  ought  to  be  silenced  by  this  report,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
shows  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  make  things  better.  I  doubt 
whether  208  tenements  chosen  at  random  would  make  such  a  good 
showing  as  ours.  But  the  report  is  by  no  means  final.  We  are 
going  ahead  with  our  work." 
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THE  "FIRST  NIGHT"  OF  CHANTICLEER 

THE  greatest  "first  night"  of  modern  times,  is  wiiat  Mr.  A.  ]>. 
Walkley  calls  tlie  public  rehearsal  of  "Chanticleer."  Noth- 
ing like  it  has  been  seen  since  the  first  night  of  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  he  reports  overhearing  a  famous  Academician  say  to  his 
neighbor.  Tlie  men  and  women 
present  were  the  most  brilliant 
Paris  affords,  but  in  one  respect 
a  certain  cognate  event  furnished 
by  New  York  bore  off  the  palm 
in  the  judgment  of  this  English 
observer.  "Perhaps  the  men, 
being  mainly 'littery  gents,'  "says 
Mr.  Walkley  in  the  London 
Titnes  (February  8),  "hardly 
compare  favorably  witli  the  fine 
types  of  manhood  one  saw  at  tiie 
opening  of  the  New  Theater  in 
New  York  :  but  in  such  a  gather- 
ing the  men  are  mere  foils ;  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  their  quick, 


for  silence  .''  It  is  Jean  Coquelin,  tiie  son  of  the  great  actor  whom 
death  snatched  from  this  very  play — Jean  Coquelin,  radiant,  ex- 
cited, his  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  as  well  it  may.  With  ad- 
mirably clear  enunciation,  nevertheless,  he  speaks  the  prolog, 
which  tells  us  how  we  are  going,  as  it  were,  'back  to  the  land,'  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Nature  and  to  see  how  a  simple  farmyard  may 
be  a  microcosm  of  tlie  srreat  world.     As  he  mentions  this  or  that 


eager    Parisian    expression. 


the 


nicely  calculated  audacity  and 
fantasy  of  their  gowns  make  a 
wonderful  show."  The  crowd 
outside  the  theater  that  can  not 
hope  for  an  inside  view  are  in 
gala  mood  despite  the  floods. 
"  It  is  a  true  Parisian  crowd  which 
will  have  its  joke."  Astheguests 
hurry   into  the  theater  the   men 

are  saluted  with  a  cock-crow,  "  and  when  a  pretty  woman  steps  out 
of  her  motor-car  there  is  a  cry  of  'Oh  !  la  jolie  poule  !'  "  When  in- 
side, the  stage  first  demands  attention.     This  is  what  happens : 

"At  8:35,  to  be  precise,  the  three  regulation  knocks  are  heard. 
They  send  a  thrill  through  the  house,  almost  a  solemn  thrill,  as  tho 
they  were  the  knocking  of  the  Porter  in  'Macbeth.'  But  who  is 
this  man  in  evening  dress  who  darts  suddenly  through  the  orches- 
tra, and,  standing  in  front  of  the  prompter's  box,  holds  up  his  hand 


From  **  L'lIIustration,"  Paris.  ,  ■.  ■,      '^  '■ 

CHANTICLEER  GATHERS  HIS  SUBJECTS  UNDER   HIS  PROTECTING  WING; 

And  crows  defiance  at  the  shadow  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 

animal,  this  or  that  process  of  rural  labor,  the  appropriate  sound 
is  heard  from  behind  the  curtain.  Nothing  could  be  happier  than 
this  prolog;  it  strikes  the  note,  it  puts  us  all  in  the  right  atmos- 
phere. The  audience,  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  extraordinary  emotion 
(I  see  some  of  the  ladies  shedding  a  furtive  tear),  wildly  applauds. 
And  then  at  last — at  last ! — the  curtain  rises  upon  'Chanticleer.'  " 

Our  readers  have  already  had  from  the  pen  of  American  news- 
paper correspondents  an  outline   of  the  story  of   "Chanticleer." 

We  quote  Mr.  Walkley's  account 
of  the  effect  of  the  play.  The 
final  scene  shows  the  forest  at 
the  end  of  night,  and  Chanticleer, 
subject  to  the  wiles  of  the  Hen- 
pheasant,  forgetting  to  crow  to 
herald  the  dawn.  The  sudden 
gleam  of  the  sun  persuades  him 
that  he  does  not  call  forth  the 
orb  of  day.  So  he  goes  back  to 
the  farm,  saddened,  disillusioned, 
but  chastened  and  "full  of  faith 
and  hope,  wisdom  and  cliarity." 
The  Golden  Pheasant,  left  alone, 
is  caught  in  a  poacher's  net ;  steps 
are  heard,  and  the  Do^  cries 
"Vite:  baisscz  la  rideau — voila 
les  hommes  !  "  [Quick,  drop  the 
curtain.  Here  come  people.]  Mr. 
Walkley  sums  up  : 

"The  curtain  falls,  this  time  to' 
the  faintest  applause.  You  feel 
a  sense  of  embarrassment  in  the 
house,  a  certain  disappointment ; 
and  tho  there  is  general  cheering 
when    (kiitrv  comes  forward  to 


from  "The  Sphere,^'  Lomlon. 

THE  FINAL  SCENE  IN  "CHANTICLEER" 

Chanticleer  and  the  Hen  Pheasant  at  the  moment  of  disilUisionment  before  the  return  from  the  forest  to  the  humdrum 

life  of  the  farm. 
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utter  the  regulation  formula,  'Mesdames  et  messieurs,  la  piece  que 
nous  avons  eu  Thonneur  de  presenter  devant  vous  est  de  M.  Ed- 
mond  Rostand  '  [Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  piece  which  we  have 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  before  you  is  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Rostand],  the  cries  of  'Author!'  are  few  and  obviously  half- 
hearted.    Of  course  M.  Rostand  does  not  appear. 

"  I  believe  this  verdict  of  the  first-night  audience  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  work  full  of  literary  delights  ; 
of  high  fantasy;  of  extraordinary  virtuosity  in  versification  ('de 
Tacrobatisme  !  '  [acrobatic]  was  the  comment  of  one  veteran  spec- 
tator in  my  hearing);  sometimes  of  genuine  lyrical  fervor;  not 
seldom  tending  to  the  'showy'  and  rhetorical ;  inspired  by  a  genu- 
ine love  and  knowledge  of  Nature,  even  in  her  most  secret  places  ; 


Courtesy  of  Durami-liuci. 

LE   LINGE. 

A  picture  by  Edoiiard  Manet,  who  believed  that  art,  to  be  significant, 
must  be  "  an  expression  of  its  immediate  environment." 

fresh,  ingenious,  and  'amusing  '  as  a  spectacle  ;  bristling  with  lit- 
erary satire,  some  of  it  rather  recondite — altogether  an  extraordi- 
nary work  that  none  other  than  Rostand  could  have  imagined — but 
too  plainly  deficient  in  the 'body,' the  conflict  of  wills,  the  con- 
tinuous and  cumulative  interest  of  action  that  are  essential  for  an 
acted  play.  We  all  pour  out  of  the  theater  into  the  still  crowded 
Boulevard  shortly  after  one  in  the  morning.  The  greatest  'first 
night '  of  modern  times  is  over." 

Max  Beerbohm,  after  giving  his  impressions  of  the  play  in  The 
Saturday  Review,  produces  this  revery  on  the  theme  of  two  poets  : 

"Of  course,  for  a  really  great  poet  I  would  barter  Rostand.  If 
I  had  to  choose  between  him  and  Maeterlinck,  for  example,  I 
should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  But  as  the  choice  is  not  forced 
on  me,  I  am  free  to  delight  in  both.  A  curious  conjunction,  these 
two  names!  Maeterlinck,  the  massive,  the  eupeptic,  with  his 
motor-bicycle  and  his  bulldog — Maeterlinck,  the  child-like  in  heart, 
the  sweet  and  profound  seer,  the  sage  etherial ;  and  Rostand,  the 
delicate  of  frame,  the  dandy,  the  dilettante,  yet  in  his  work  all 
gusto  and  virility  and  expansiveness.  Maeterlinck,  the  man  of 
imagination  ;  and  Rostand,  the  man  of  a  million-and-one  fancies. 
Rostand,  all  compact  of  the  pride  and  pomps  of  life,  saluting 
Nature,  paying  court  to  her,  adoring  her ;  Maeterlinck  knowing 
her  soul  from  within.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  universality 
of  Maeterlinck's  mind  is  his  because  he  has,  in  virtue  of  being  a 
Belgian,  no  nationality  to  speak  of.  If  Rostand  had  not  been  born 
a  Frenchman — but  no,  the  hypothesis  is  inconceivable.  We  can 
not  imagine  Rostand  as  other  than  French  to  his  finger-tips." 


AMERICA'S  DEBT  TO  MANET 

QOME  Europeans  condemn  American  art  for  its  slavish- 
^  ness  to  French  ideals.  It  is  indeed  a  long  debt  that  the 
Western  nation  owes  to  its  generous  Gallic  benefactor,  but  there 
are  signs  that  in  the  present  day  the  indebtedness  is  being  acknowh 
edged  in  a  rational  manner.  Instead  of  coming  back  from  French 
schools  and  painting  French  pictures  with  American  names,  our' 
artists — at  least  a  certain  group  of  them — are  coming  to  show  the 
inner  principles  they  have  absorbed,  instead  of  reproducing  the 
outer  appearances  they  have  observed.  This  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Walter  Pach  in  an  article  in  The  Craftsman  (February),  wherein 
"the  revolutionary  idea  of  Manet"  is  exhibited  as  "the  corner-stone 
of  the  art  conditions  we  see  about  us  here  in  America."  This  idea 
of  the  French  master  who  had  to  fight  so  long  for  his  recognition 
is  that  "art  to  be  really  significant  must  be  born  of  its  own  time, 
an  expression  of  its  immediate  environment."  The  men  among  us, 
says  Mr.  Pach,  "  who  are  painting  pictures  which  really  arouse  our 
enthusiasm,  the  men  whose  art  will  be  cherisiied  by  the  future,  are 
those  who  understand  and  present  the  cliaracter  of  present-day 
America."  He  goes  on  to  comment  on  some  of  these  men,  whose 
work  has  before  this  been  noticed  in  our  pages : 

"  As  Edouard  Manet  saw  the  life  of  the  Parisian  caf^  of  his  time, 
orof  the  French  capital,  represented  in  the'Music  of  the  Tuileries,'' 
so  William  J.  Glackens  has  given  us  documents  of  American  life 
in  his  significant  series  of  pictures,  the'May-Day,'  'At  Mouquin's,' 
etc.  John  Sloan  also  takes  troni  life  the  scenes  that  really  interest 
him,  his  wonderful  sympathy  and  humor  entering  in — and  so  we 
have  his  remarkable  characterizations  of  the  American  city  and  its 
people.  I  need  scarcely  cite  his  etchings,  the  'Roof-tops — Sum- 
mer Night,  "Connoisseurs  at  a  Print  Exhibition,' and  his  paintings. 
These  works  when  recently  seen  for  the  first  time  in  France  evoked 
immense  enthusiasm  from  men  of  critical  ability,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  notice  that  while  some  of  the  critics  spoke  in  terms  of 
praise  of  the  expression  of  American  conditions,  others  dwelt  on 
the  rare  qualities  of  drawing,  light,  etc.,  the  two  sides  of  the  criti- 
cism showing  that  the  road  to  a  great  technic  lies  across  a  great 
interest  in  the  work  at  hand. 

"  Manet  more  than  any  other  man  turned  away  from  the  false 
classicism  of  his  time,  and  instead  of  pictures  like  the  'Romans  of 
the  Decadence  '  of  his  teacher,  or  the  Horatii  or  pseudo-Venuses, 
he  took  as  his  subject  a  living  woman,  and  we  have  his  'Olympia,'' 
or  painted  his  friend  with  pipe  and  beer-glass  and  we  have  the 
'Bon-Bock.'  To-day  Robert  Henri  is  recording  the  A..nericaa 
types  of  his  time  in  the  same  convincing,  inevitable  manner — the 
journalist,  the  society  woman,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  dancer  or  a  negro. 
George  Luks,  too,  paints  people — their  portraits  and  their  environ- 
ment— all  American  and  contemporary.  Winslow  Homer  seizes 
on  essential  aspects  of  our  coast  scenes  and  our  sea-people  in  the 
vigorous  style  we  know  so  well.  Maurice  Prendergast  gives  us  a 
beautiful  vision  of  color  and  form  in  his  pictures  of  our  joyous 
out-of-door  life. 

"Possibly  the  relation  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  with  this  art  move- 
ment may  seem  to  some  more  remote.  But  the  difference  in  hand- 
ling is  here  the  least  important  matter.  After  a  study  of  Mr. 
Davies'  pictures  at  an  exhibit  last  spring,  I  felt  that  they  were 
thoroughly  American,  and  that  the  people  and  landscapes  he  paints 
are  symbols  of  our  own  people  and  our  own  landscape.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  credit  for  this  most  vital  phase  of  our 
art  belongs  to  Manet.  He  is  rather  the  first  definite  exponent  of 
a  tendency  which  has  grown  to  greater  and  greater  significance." 

In  speaking  of  Manet's  struggles  in  face  of  the  inappreciation  of 
early  contemporaries  Mr.  Pach  emphasizes  the  painter's  own 
belief  that  his  work  would  be  justified  by  the  sincere  and  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  public.  To  a  certain  extent  he  found  himself 
in  the  right,  for  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men  became  his 
firm  friends  ;  but  they  were  few  at  first,  and  "not  influential  enough, 
to  save  him  from  many  and  bitter  disappointments."     We  read  : 

"£mile  Zola  must  be  given  the  first  place  among  these  defenders- 
of  Manet's  art,  and  not  even  the  great  novelist's  famous  espousal 
of  the  interests  of  the  condemned  Dreyfus  shows  more  plainly  his 
magnificent  courage  and  clarity  of  vision.     Again  and  again  he 
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rose  to  hurl  accusations  at  tlie  'fools  and  traitors  who  were  stulti- 
fying France,'  and  to  speak  for  the  great  man  whom  practically 
all  tlie  rest  were  attacking.  Zola  kept  up  the  good  work  at  every 
opportunity,  as  did  also  M.  Duret,  and  such  great  men  as  Baude- 
laire, Theophile  Gautier,  and  Mallarme  took  sides  with  Manet.  A 
brave  company  of  disciples  and  sympathetic  artists  also  supported 
him.  Many  of  them  have  now  achieved  the  highest  distinction. 
And  no  account  cf  these  periods  of  storm  and  stress  would  be 
complete  without  a  mention  of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  M. 
Durand-Ruel,  who  witli  rare  prescience  bought  every  picture  of 
these  artists  that  he  could,  thus  contributing  in  an  important  man- 
ner to  their  final  success. 

"Manet's  personality  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  thai  has 
ever  manifested  itself  in  art.  Its  noble  intensity  is  seen  in  any 
type  of  picture  he  undertook — whether  in  the  head  of  a  man,  lumi- 
nous with  energy  and  thought,  or  a  landscape  like  the  'Port  of 
Boulogne,'  where  his  enjoyment  of  the  scene  leads  him  to  the 
dramatic  composition  of  the  strong  lights  and  rich  darks  and  the 
sudden  upward-springing  lines  of  the  masts.  Always  we  see  in  his 
work  the  man  in  love  with  the  joy  of  living,  with  tlie  joy  of  seeing ; 
a  man  whose  work  is  to  him  the  incomparable  delight,  and  yet  who 
knows  that  to  keep  it  he  inust  pour  into  it  his  fullest  experience 
and  knowledge,  his  most  important  conceptions,  of  humanity,  and 
the  strongest,  most  inclusive  sensations  he  receives  from  the  world 
in  wiiich  he  lives.     It  was  the  people  he  knew  that  he  painted. 

"  Even  when  he  took  a  religious  subject,  he  did  what  Fra  Ange- 
lico,  Tintoretto,  and  Rembrandt  did — painted  men  and  women  of 
his  time,  painted  them  true,  and  thus  of  interest  to  all  times. 
Again  this  union  of  appreciation  and  craftsmanship  explains  how 
he  could  create  a  work  like  the  'Girl  with  the  Parrot '  and  then 


OUR  GILDED  OPERA 

/'^PERA  in  New  York  has  become  such  an  overgrown  and  ex- 
^-^  travagant  institution  that  wise  observers  see  the  necessity 
of  radical  changes.  Retrenchment  or  new  alinement  of  activities 
may  be  looked  for  next  season,  says  Everard  Lyons  in  77//?  Sunday 


From  the  Mttroiiolitan  Miiseuin  of  Art. 

LADY    WITH    THE    PARROT. 

A  possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  wliere  Manet's  style  may 
be  adequately  studied. 

paint  the  'Plate  of  Oysters.'  The  one  moves  us  with  its  profound 
,  insight  into  a  delicate  nature,  with  the  reverence  that  brings  to  the 
painter's  big  brush  such  finesse  of  line  and  form  as  Holbein  at- 
tained with  his  pencil,  and  yet  the  still  life  is  equally  a  symbol  of  his 
optimism,  of  his  liking  for  the  world,  of  his  happiness  in  his  work." 


THE   CAFE   CONCERT.      (L'ASSOMMOIR  .  ) 

By  Manet,  who  is  followed  byagioiipof  young  American  artists 
in  recording  the  American  types  of  their  time  "  in  the  same  convin- 
cing, inevitable  manner." 

Magasiiic  (New  York).  It  costs  $5,000,000  a  year  to  give  opera, 
whereas  in  Maurice  Grau'sday  51,000,000  was  the  expense  incurred. 
Then  there  was  no  Hammerstein  to  reckon  with  in  the  operatic 
field.  "With  the  inevitable  reaction  against  prevailing  operatic 
extravagance,"  says  tiiis  writer,  "will  come  the  first  ray  of  hope 
for  opera  as  a  national  institution  in  this  country ;  for  while  the 
elimination  of  tiie  star  singer  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable,  we 
shall  have  to  follow  the  lead  of  Europe  in  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  tlie  star  system."  Once  the  rival  New  York  impresarios 
have  learned  their  lesson  of  restraint,  the  market  for  good  singers 
will  be  open,  he  thinks,  "and  it  will  be  possible  for  an  Ameri- 
can city  around  the  half-million  mark  in  population  to  secure  an 
excellent  company  and  maintain  its  own  season  of  opera  at  a 
cost  witliin  economic  bounds"  : 

"The  final  blow  to  the  prevailing  star  system  will  fall  when 
Americans  will  follow  the  lead  of  Italy,  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  demand  that  opera  be  sung  in  the  vernacular.  When- 
ever the  cjuestion  of  opera  in  English  is  broached  here,  our  foreign- 
born  impresarios  and  all  their  cohorts  break  out  into  violent  abuse 
of  our  inartistic  desires.  The  music  is  fitted  to  the  text  and  when 
the  text  is  altered  the  artistic  effect  is  entirely  lost,  is  their  stock 
form  of  objection.  Quite  true.  That  is  admitted  freely  ;  but  if 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the  French,  who  are  wont  to  regard 
us  as  barbarians  in  matters  of  art,  can  stand  for  that  artistic  per- 
version— nay,  insist  upon  it  in  their  own  opera-houses — we  ought 
to  be  quite  willing  to  put  up  with  it." 

Caruso's  annual  income,  it  is  said,  would  more  than  cover  all  the 
expenses  for  an  entire  season  of  any  one  of  a  dozen  respectable 
German  opera-houses,  from  which  some  of  the  best  singers  of  the 
Metropolitan  are  recruited.     We  read  : 

"  For  years  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
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Company  to  engage  the  world's  greatest  singers,  regardless  of  cost. 
When  Mr.  Hammerstein  opened  up  opposition  and  showed  that 
some  one  had  been  sleeping  around  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Broad- 
way, the  Metropolitan  sougiit  to  retaliate  by  engaging  any  and 
every  one  Mr.  Hammerstein  might  want.  At  that,  they  left  the 
Manhattan  impresario  a  few  choice  plums.  The  result  of  this 
extravagance  upon  the  operatic  market  will  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  guaranteed  minimum  income  for 
the  season  of  the  principal  stars  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan 
companies : 

Caruso Ji6c,ooo        Renaiid #40.000 

Bonci 80,000        Cavalieri  30.000 

Tetrazzini  .   .     75,000        Destinn 30,000 

Farrar 60.000        Scotti 30,000 

Garden    60,000        Clement 25,000 

Slezak 60,000        Jorn 25,000 

Gadski 50,000        Biirrian 24,000 

Ualmores 48,000        Sammarco 24,000 

Zenatello 42,000        Homer 20,000 

Frenistad 40,000        McCormick 20,0:0 

A  comparison  of  our  own  and  Maurice  Grau's  day  is  given  to 
show  the  waste  involved  in  competition  : 

"In  Maurice  Grau's  day,  $1,000,000  covered  every  expense  for 
the  entire  season,  and  included  the  salaries  of  such  stars  as  the  De 
Reszloes,  Melba,  Eames,  Sembrich,  Scalchi,  Schumann-Heink, 
Maurel,  and  Plangon.  But  in  those  days  it  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  give  four  subscription  performances  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Philadelphia,  with  a  popular-priced  Saturday-night  performance 
in  New  York  City.  To-day  the  Metropolitan  gives  an  average  of 
twelve  performances  a  week.  Out  of  these  twelve,  it  is  significant 
that  the  only  ones  that  yield  a  steady  profit  are  the  five  subscrip- 
tion performances  inherited  from  the  Grau  regime. 

"What  is  the  sense  of  these  seven  extra  performances,  if  they 
yield  no  profit  ?  asks  the  sensible  reader.  Right  here  we  get  the 
proper  insight  on  the  star  system.  To  outdo  Mr.  Hammerstein, 
the  Metropolitan  engaged  more  singers  than  it  had  use  for.  To 
make  work  for  them  and  to  preempt  operatic  territory  which  was 
open  to  invasion  by  Hammerstein,  performances  are  given  in 
Brooklyn  and  Baltimore  and  at  the  New  Theater.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Doubling  the  orchestra,  doubling  the  chorus  and  ballet, 
doubling  the  stage  hands,  and  doubling  the  number  of  rehearsals. 
Allof  this  is  exceedingly  costly.  .  .  .  The  last  year  of  Mr.  Conried's 
regime  brought  a  $200,000  deficit  at  the  Metropolitan,  while  his 
immediate  successors  achieved  a  deficit  of  $250,000  in  their  first 
season.     They  can  hope  for  no  better  luck  this  year." 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  treats  the  same  theme  in  the  New  York  .5"?/;/, 
declares  that  "the  cost  of  a  season  at  the  Metropolitan  would  be 
ridiculous  were  it  not  appalling."  He  sees  the  situation  in  this  light : 

"Opera-going  people  demand  famous  singers  and  go  to  the  opera 
principally  to  hear  them.  Naturally  tliey  desire  to]^hear  them  sing 
tunes  which  are  to  their  taste,  but  beyond  that  they  enter  hardly  at 
all  into  the  spirit  of  an  opera. 

"  Let  the  stage  pictures  be  varied  and  attractive  to  the  eye,  the 
music  prolific  in  airs  suited  to  the  display  of  popular  voices  and 
the  costumes  suggestive  of  the  elegance  of  bygone  periods  of 
society,  and  the  general  opera  audience  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

"Now  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  give  opera  this  way  than  it 
does  in — let  us  say — Munich,  where  the  public  interest  centers  not 
on  stage  pictures  and  the  best  notes  of  famous  voices  but  on  the 
intelligent  interpretation  of  a  lyric  drama 

"New  York  would  not  support  this  sort  of  opera  and  there  is  no 
pecuniary  reason  why  it  sliould.  Wiiereas  these  foreign  theaters 
rest  upon  their  modest  (Government  subventions,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  depends  upon  the  subsidy  provided  by  a  few  persons 
of  wealth.  If  now  these  wealthy  persons  took  their  opera  as  a 
great  art  work  and  demanded  that  every  production  should  show 
the  results  of  real  thought  and  stuty,  we  should  speedily  become 
the  greatest  operatic  people  in  the  world.  But  alas  !  how  many  of 
our  fashionable  opera  supporters  know  what  a  new  opera  is  about 
when  they  attend  its  first  performance  ? 

"What  most  of  them  appear  to  know  is  that  Caruso  has  a  new 
wig  and  another  funny  hat  and  that  he  looks  like  a  peasant  and 
that  Destinn  wears  abominable  costumes  in  this  part  and  that  the 
two  of  them  have  an  interminable  and  stupid  duet  in  the  third  act 
and  that  that  man  Amato  looks  handsome  enough  to  eat  and  that 
he  really  sings  with  much  temperamentjand'that  after  all  it  is  simply 
wonderful  to  sit  and  watch  Toscanini  conducting  without  a  score." 


"HIGH-BROW"  TEACHING 

THERE  is  a  certain  piiase  of  modern  teaching  which  is  said  to 
be  causing  parents  "much  despair."  It  is  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  history  questions  quoted  in  several  daily  newspapers  and 
purporting  to  come  from  the  public  schools  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
where  they  were  set  for  children  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  The 
despair  which  came  to  fill  their  breasts  may  be  imagined  when  it 
is  reported  that  all  of  them  failed.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
states  that  the  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  it  by  the  president  of 
the  Allentown  school  di.strict  with  a  request  for  an  opinion  on  the 
test.  There  is  no  statement  of  tiie  age  or  experience  of  the  teacher 
wiio  gave  the  examination,  but  this  is  what  he  asked  of  his  "young 
barbarians  "  : 

"  I.   Discuss  the  antiquity  of  man. 

"2.   Give  an  account  in  detail  of  the  early  forms  of  writing. 
",;.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Aryan  race. 
"4.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Assyrians. 
"5.  Give  an  account  of  science  among  the  Egyptians. 
"6.  Discuss  commerce  among  the  Phenicians. 
"7.  Where  did  the  Phenicians  establish  colonies  .?     And  why  .? 
"8.   Discuss  the  important  customs  of  the  Babylonians. 
"9.  How  does  science  establish  the  location  of  the  home  of  the 
first  parents  } 
"  10.  Give  a  description  of  Egypt,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  etc." 

The  utility  of  such  questions  as  a  gage  of  the  stage  of  culture 
attained  by  children  of  thirteen  brings  to  mind  a  companion  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr,  Lucien  Hugh  Alexander  concerning  the  utility  of 
some  of  the  investigations  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Alexander  does  not  question,  for  example,  the  improve- 
ment in  "  man's  physical  well-being  "  contributed  by  investigations 
as  to  "  Heredity  of  Hair  Length  in  Guinea-pigs  and  its  Bearing  on 
the  Theory  of  Pure  Gametes."  He  thinks,  however  (stating  his 
case  in  T/ie  Green  Bag,  February),  that  a  million-dollar  founda- 
tion for  jurisprudence  would  do  more  toward  "strengthening  the 
great  vital  force  in  our  civilization — law  and  government  "  than  a 
"foundation"  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  such  literary 
and  scientific  works  as  these  whose  titles  he  culls  from  the  last 
bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 

A  few  of  these  titles  are  :  "  Inheritance  in  Poultry,""  Rhythmical 
Pulsations  in  Scyphomedusa?,"  "  The  Roman  Comagmatic  Region," 
"  Coat  Patterns  in  Rats  and  Guinea-Pigs,"  "  Traditions  of  the  Cad- 
do," "Variation  and  Correlation  in  Crayfish." 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  examination  questions  in  Allen- 
town the  Philadelphia  Inqjiirer  ixTunVXy  expresses  its  opinion  that 
not  many  young  men  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  could  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  Allentown  test.     It  goes  on  : 

"We  doubt  if  there  are  many  living  men  who  could  reply  to  all 
of  the  questions  satisfactorily.  That  pupils  of  fifteen  should  be 
expected  to  answer  such  questions  at  all  is  amazing.  A  general 
knowledge  of  the  world's  history  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  these 
questions  seem  to  have  little  practical  importance.  To  be  able  to 
answer  them  would  be  of  more  interest  to  the  individual  than  of 
practical  value 

"  This  is  an  example  of  modern  teaching  which  is  causing  parents 
so  much  despair.  Juvenile  minds  are  confused  by  attempting  to 
learn  too  much  that  is  of  minor  importance,  while  the  fundamentals 
are  being  neglected." 

The  Newark  News,  probably  feeling  itself  near  enough  to  Allen- 
town to  come  within  danger  of  this  "high-brow  "  infection,  writes 
in  this  vein ; 

"Modern  teaching  is  full  of  such  examples,  not  all  quite  so 
severe,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  parents  are  astounded  at  the 
mysterious  learning  of  their  offspring,  that  the  children  are  con- 
fused by  so  much  miscellaneous  information,  and  that  the  family 
physicians  are  condemning  a  system  which  results  in  so  many  nerv- 
ous breakdowns,  which  cultivates  the  memory  rather  than  the  un- 
derstanding, and  which  neglects  that  physical  development  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  healthy,  successful  life.  Most  of  the  children  ■ 
subjected  to  these  questions  failed,  which  was  to  their  credit." 
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Condensed  Facts  About  the  South 


It  is  a  fact  that 

The  South's  cotton  crop  of  1 909- 1  0  is  worth  not  far  from 
$1,000,000,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  output  of  all  the 
gold  mines  in  the  world  for  the  same  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  South  is  producing  800,000,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Southern  cotton  mills  are  now  consuming  2,500,000  bales  of 
cotton  a  year,  or  as  much  as  all  other  mills  in  the  United  States 
are  consuming  of  Southern-grown  cotton. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  South  has  62,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal 
lands,  as  against  1  7,000  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France 
and  Austria  combined. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  South  is  now  mining  over  1  1  3,000,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  a  year,  as  compared  with  42,000,000  tons,  the 
entire  bituminous  coal  output  of  the  United  States  in  1 880. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

According  to  official  records  the  South  has  more  iron  ore 
than  foreign  experts  claim  for  all  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  South  is  producing  nearly  one-half  the  sulphur  of  the 
world  and  is  absolutely  dominating  the  world's  sulphur  trade. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Phosphate-rock,  the  foundation  of  the  great  fertilizer  industry, 
is  found  in  larger  quantity  and  under  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions of  mining  in  the  South  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Over  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  South. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Nowhere  else  on  earth  are  found  in  the  same  country  the 
foundations  of  all  great  manufacturing  interests — cotton,  coal, 
iron,  lumber,  phosphate  ro.k,  oil,  sulphur,  gas,  water  powers 
and  many  other  things. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

With  a  population  less  by  3.000.000  or  4,000.000  than 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1 860,  the 
wealth  of  the  South  is  $6,000,000,000  greater  than  the 
total  wealth  of  the  whole  country  in  1 860. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  marbles,  granites,  building  stones  and  clays  of  the  South 
are  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  scarcely  equalled  in  quantity  else- 
where in  America,  furnishing  a  limitless  field  for  developmentwork. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Florida  though  a  land  of  oranges  and  pine  apples  and  grape 
fruit  and  eai\y  vegetables,  is  also  the  home  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  clear  Havana  cigars,  annually  producing  about 
500,000,000  high-grade  cigars. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Southern  railroads  must  spend  $2,000,000,000  in  ten  years 
to  provide  facilities  needed  in  Southern  growth. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

All  of  the  present  development  of  the  railroad  and  industrial 
work  in  the  South  is  only  the  rev  ival  of  what  was  being  done 
prior  to  1 860  on  a  relatively  still  larger  scale,  which  shows  the 
inborn  trait  of  Southern  people  to  turn  to  industrial  interests. 


It  is  a  fact  that 

Good  roads,  which  mean  more  for  agricultural  prosperity  than 
anything  else  before  the  public,  are  being  built  all  over  the 
South  as  never  before  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  South  last 
year  was  $2,550,000,000,  which  is  more  than  the  total  of  the 
agricultural  output  of  the  United  States  in  1 890,  when  the 
population  of  the  country  was  63,000,000,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South  at  present  is  27,500,000. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  having  already  invested 
about  $50,000,000  in  Alabama,  is  carrying  out  vast  improve- 
ments, including  the  building  of  a  $3,000,000  steel  and  wire 
plant,  a  storage  reservoir  lake  for  the  use  of  its  own  works  to 
hold  2,500,000,000  gallons  of  water,  a  coke-oven  plant  to 
produce  3000  tons  of  coke  per  day,  and  other  undertakings 
which  will  add  immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  South. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

These  facts  are  at  last  beginning  to  make  their  impression 
upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  over  200,000 
Northern  and  Western  people  are  annually  pouring  into  this 
section,  at  present  mainly  into  Texas  and  Florida,  but  with  an 
increasing  movement  into  every  other  Southern  State. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

A  Southern  port  outranks  all  other  ports  in  the  United  States 
in  export  trade  except  New  York,  the  value  of  its  foreign  exports 
and  imports  being  $185,000,000.  or  $27,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  total  foreign  exports  and  imports  of  all  Pacific  Coast 
ports  combined. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

Great  drainage  undertakings  are  now  being  carried  out  in 
the  South,  reclaiming  wet  or  overflowed  lands,  and  making 
susceptible  to  cultivation  some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world. 
Much  of  this  easily  reclaimed  land  has  a  soil  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  the  world  for  fertility  and  depth.  Through  the 
utilization  of  such  land  the  wonderful  development  of  rice  grow- 
ing in  Louisiana  and  Texas  was  made  possible,  and  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  values  thus  created  will  be  more  than  duplicated 
by  further  drainage  operations. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  is  the  only  medium  through 
which  you  can  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  material  development 
of  the  South  as  typified  in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in  rail- 
road operations,  in  banking  and  in  everything  else  pertaining  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  section.    The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  business  people  in  the  South,  manu- 
facturers, industrial  operators,  railroad  officers,  bankers  and  men 
of  affairs  who  are  buyers  of  everything  for  factory,  mine,  rail- 
road construction,  industrial  plants,  road  building  or  road  using, 
including  automobiles,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  advertise  in  the 
Manufacturers'  Record,  for  28  years  the  world's  accepted 
authority  for  information  about  the  South.  It  is  a  weekly  paper 
of  1 20  pages. 

If  you  want  to  locate  in  the  South,  if  you  want  to  secure 
Southern  trade,  if  you  want  to  know  from  week  to  week  about 
every  industrial  or  railroad  enterprise  organized  in  the  South, 
write  us. — We  will  try  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  securing  the 
information  desired.     It  will  cost  you  nothing. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RECORD 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meiiilou  TiiK  Litkkaky  Uiotsr  wUeu  \vrltlu{{  to  advertisers. 
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The  Trunk 
with  the 


Sliding  Trays 


Lift  the  lid  (only)- 

Trays  all  slide  to  the  left 
with  a  gentle,  easy  motion, 
and  are  held  in  position  by  the 
body  of  the  Trunk. 

There  you  have  the  whole 
contents  at  your  finger  tips. 

Every  part  is  accessible 
without  lifting  and  can  be 
reached  without  disturbing 
the  balance  of  the  trunk. 

You  can  lift  out  the  trays  in 
the  usual  way — but  you  won't 
want  to — you  don't  need  to. 

With  the  ordinary  Trunk — the  Trunk  you  now 
have — you  tug  and  pull  and  lift  out  the  heavy 
trays  to  get  at  anything  below  the  top.  On  the 
bed  or  floor  they're  in  the  way  and  very  liable  to 
be  stepped  into.  Your  room  is  littered  with 
trays  and  garments — looks  a  ..sight."  You  are 
confused  and  annoyed  and  never  can  find  what 
you  want  when  you  want  it. 

But  with  the  "Bungalo"  it's  different. 

Note  the  illustration:  The  Top  Tray  is 
fully  extended — draws  out  to  the  left; 
the  Toilet  Tray  then  extends  towards 
you  by  a  slight  pull.  The  under  tray  is 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  and  can  be 
fully  extended,  independently  of  the  other 
parts.  The  Trunk  holds  the  trays  in  posi- 
tion, leaving  both  hands  free  to  pack  or  un- 
pack the  Trunk.  All  trays  can  be  drawn 
out  partially  or  fall  length  as  desired. 

The  "Bungalo"  is  a  Time 

Saver,  a  Clothes  Saver,  a  Back 

Saver  and  a  Money  Saver 

Contains  as  much  room  as  the  ordinary  trunk. 
Allows  a  better  and  more  complete  assort- 
ment for  traveling.  Allows  distribution  of  its 
contents  without  crowding  or  mussing.  Per- 
mits removal  of  contents  of  any  one  part 
without  disturbing  others. 

The"  Bungalo"  is  made  of  the  very  beat,  most 
carefully  selected  three-ply  veneer  hard- 
wood. Weather  and  waterproof,  tough  and 
elastic,  it  has  the  greatest  resisting  and  wear- 
ing Qualities  possible  to  be  put  into  a  trunk. 

The  hardware  and  trimmings  are  of  highly 
tempered,  cold  rolled  steel,  heavily  brass 
plated.  The  finish  is  neat,  handsome  and 
durable,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

The  "Bungalo"  is  the  only  trunk  in  the  world 
with  inside  steel  angle  reinforcements  which 
positively  prevent  warping  and  splitting. 

Made  in  Six  Styles  and  every  size,  ranging 
in  price  from  $7.50  to  $40.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Bungalo." 

If  he  can't,  write  us  direct — send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  send  you  illustrations,  sizes,  prices 
and  full  description  of  each.  You  can  own  a 
luxurious  "Bungalo"  no  matter  where  you  live. 

"The  Trunk  With  the  Back- Aches  Left  Out" 

The  B.  B.  &  B.  Tronk  Co.,Gen'l  Sales  Dept..  Pitttbarg,  Pa. 


B.  B.  &  B.  Trunk  Co.. 

Gen'l  Sales  Dept.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Illustrations,  sizes,  prices 'and 
fall  description  of  the  "Bungalo"  Trunk. 

Afy  Name 

Street  or  County 

Town State 

Dealer^ s  Name 
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Allen,  Lyman  Whitney.  The  Triumph  of  Love. 
A  Poem,  ibmo,  pp.  147.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,     $1.25  net. 

Atherton,  Gertrude.  Tower  of  Ivory:  A  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  464.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    Si. 50. 

Begbie,  Harold.  Twice-Born  Men.  A  Clinic  in  Re- 
generation. 8vo,  pp.  280.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1.25  net. 

The  slums  of  London,  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  penitents,  their  per- 
severance or  relapse, 
form  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Begbie's  inspir- 
ing narratives.  He 
does  not  recoil  from 
the  criminals,  young 
or  old,  whom  he  de- 
scribes. They  are  to 
him  subjects  for  syni- 
pathetic  analysis, and 
as  he  has  the  writer's 
power  of  vividness, 
and  the  historian's 
rare  gift  of  ab.solute 
veracity,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  book  fresh, 
readable,  and  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The 
Salvation  Army  has 
long  since  indicated 
its  usefulness,  in  spite 
of  Huxley's  sneer  as 
to  its  "corybantic" 
character.  This  vol- 
ume shows  in  what 
that  usefulness  con- 
sists by  concrete  ex- 
amples of  its  work. 


From  Lenotre's  '*  Tiibiiiiiil  ot  the  Terror." 
MARIE   ANTOINETTE'S  IVORY  C  R  UC  II'IX. 


Caxton  Brochures.    A 

Collection  of  Little  Master- 
pieces published  one  each 
month.     "Compensation," 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanack"; 
"  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam";  "Will  o'  the 
Mill,"  by  Stevenson;  "Rabbi  Ben  E7ra,"  Robert 
Browning;  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow," 
Irving.  South  Framingham,  Mass.:  Ca.xton  Society 
of  the  United  States.     25  cents  each. 


Formerly  in  her  cell  at  the  Conciergerie  in 
Paris. 


^^'"uggle  in  England,  being  the  principal 
addresses  made  by  the  then  British  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  last 
four  years.  These  speeches  deal  with  nearly 
all  the  great  political  questions  agitating 
English  politics — Free  Trade,  Colonial 
Preferences,  The  South-African  Settle- 
ment, and  especially  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  a  fearless 
exponent  of  the  most 
extreme  views  of  his 
party  and  his  speeches 
contain  the  best  pleas 
that  can  be  made  for 
Mr.  Asquith's  policy. 
The}'  have,  of  course, 
been  published  in 
every  important  Lon- 
don newspaper,  but 
they  are  worthy  of 
appearing  in  a  per- 
manent form  as  con- 
taining a  history, 
altho  a  partizan  his- 
tory, of  the  most  im- 
portant political  crisis 
which  Parliament  has 
encountered  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1909. 

Clarke,  Jr.,  Charles  C. 
Common  Difficulties  in 
Reading  French.  i2mo, 
pp.  24-  New  York:  Wm. 
R.  Jenkins  Co.     $1. 

Dargan,  Edwin  Preston. 
Hylas,  and  Other  Poems. 
i6mo,  pp.  6g.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger. 

Davenport,  C.    B.    Eu- 
genics.     The     Science     of 
Human    Impro''3ment    by 
Better  Breeding.    i6mo,  pp.  3S.    New  Yc.k:    Henry 
Holt    &  Co. 

Dawson,  William  J.,  and  Dawson,  Coningsby  W. 
Introductory  F^ssays  by.  The  Great  English  Short- 
Story  Writers.  2  volumes.  i2mo.  pp.  316.  340. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     Si  net  per  volume. 


From  Lenotre's  "Tribunal  of  the  Terror." 

MARIE   ANTOINETTE  AT  HER   TRIAL,   OCTOBER    I4,    1793. 


Churchill.  Winston  Spencer.  Liberalism  and 
the  Social  Problem.  8vo,  pp.  414.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran.     $1.50  net. 

This  collection  of  speeches  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  the  present  parliamentary 


i6mo,  pp.  I4T. 


Superior  to  liemonade 
HORSFORD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATK. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  wll> 
■u£ar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


Day.  Richard  Edwin.    New  Poems. 
New  York:    Grafton  Press. 

Dlx.  Beulah  Marie.  Allison's  Lad  and  Other 
Martial  Interludes.  Being  six  one-act  dramas.  x2mo. 
pp.213.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.    $135  net. 

Elliott,  Edward.  Biographical  Story  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  Study  of  the  Growth  of  the  American 
Union.  8vo,  pp.  400.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  s 
Sons. 

{Contintted  on  page  448.) 
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"  The  Wax  with  a  Guarantee'' 

Makes  Floors  Beautiful 

IT  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  either  hardwood 
or  pine  floors  and   (if   you   use    "  Brightener ")    once  a 
year    is    generally     sufficient.        Old     English     Floor    Wax 
gives  a  rich,    subdued   lustre,  and  lasts  because  it's  made 
better  than  ordinary  floor  wax  — has  more  of  the  hard 
(expensive)     wax    in     it.       Old    English     doesn't    show 
scratches  or  heel  marks  ;    never  becomes  sticky.      It  is 
economical  and  gives  the  handsomest  effect  known  to 
all  interior  woodwork.      50c.  lb.  (lib.  covers  300 
sq.    feet).       Guaranteed    to  give    satisfaction    when 
used  as  directed,  or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Free 
Sample  and 
Floor 
Book 


To  Keep  Floors  Beautiful  and  to  Make  Any 
Finish  Last,  Clean  Occasionally  with  a  Little 

Brightener^easy    as     dusting 5    just   moisten    a   cloth  and    go  over  the  floor 

— this  cleans  it.      Eollow  with  clean  soft  cloth  and  the  floor  becomes  polished 

and  bright  as   new.      In    fact,    Brightener   does   renew  the   finish  —  of   either 

wax,  varnish  or  shellac. 

Brightener  is  the  onl^  preparation  that   will  successfully  clean   and  polish 

a  waxed  floor  without  removing  the  wax  or  injuring  the  finish — just  as  effective 

on  a  varnished  or  shellaced   floor.       It  prevents  scratches   from  showing,   and 

forms   a   light  polished  coat  over  the   finish,    making  it  last    twice  as 

ftx       long.      Use  this  once  or  twice  a  month. 

A    quart  (75c)    will  last  the  averag;e  home  6  months.      Pint  40c. 
qt.  75c;  ha.\i-g-A.  $1.35;  g:\\.  $2.50.      Try  a  sample  ant!  prove  it. 

A.  S.  Boyle  &  Co.,  2007  West  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SAMPLE 
mmMT  FREE 


"  Beautiful  Floors 
their  Finish  and  Care" 

It  gives  valuable  e.xpert  in- 
struction. CHECK  what 
uiterests  you  now. 

[]  Finishing-  New  Floors 
[]  Finishing  Old  Floors 
[]   Hardwood   Floors 
[]  Pine  Floors 
[]  Cleaning- and  Polishing 
[]  Care  Waxed  Floors 
D  Finishing  Dance  Floors 
n  Kitchen,  Pantry  Floors 
[]  Bathroom  Floors 

0  Finishing  Furniture 
[]  Interior  Woodwork 
[]  Stopping  Cracks 

[]  Removing  Varnish,  etc. 

Samples  ot  both  Old  Englisli 
and  Brightener  FREE.  Use 
thi'i  Coupon  or  post  card. 

Name 

.Street 

City 

1  )ealer's  Name 

L.  D.,  3-5 
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Add  to  Your  Summer 
Pleasures  The  Delight  of 
"NATIONAL"  Apparel 

What  large  share  in  your  summer  pleas- 
ures do  your  dresses  hav^? 

On  fair  days  in  Spring  the  cool,  fresh  waist, 
the  stylish  tub  suit,  these  are  half  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  day;  and  for  Summer  outings  or 
vacation,  for  calling,  or  on  sultry  afternoons 
it  may  be  just  for  the  pleasure  of  the  dress 
itself — how  keen  then  is  the  delight  of  soft, 
sheer  materials  and  dainty  laces  and  cool, 
clean,  white  linens. 

Those  are  the  davs  the  "NATIONAL'' 
has  providedfor— FOR  YOUR  PLEASURE. 

"We  have  filled  a  book  with  these  Summer 
Delights— the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
pictured  below.  For  your  pleasure,  Madam, 
we  have  reserved  one  copy  of  this  book  for 
you — thinking  that  the  little  extra  touches  of 
style,  the  greater  becomingness,  and  more  un- 
usual beauty  of  "NATION  AL"  apparel  might 
this  season  add  to  your  Summer  Pleasures. 

But  this  Style  Book  will  add  in  another  way- 
it  will  add  to  your  wardrobe  by  the  lower  prices  it 
offers  in  Waists  98  cents  to  $7.98,  Skirts  $1.49  to 
$14.98,  Dresses  I3.98  to  $29.98,  Tub  Suits  $4.98  to 
$16.98,  and  all  kinds  of  apparel  for  Women,  Misses 
and  Children.  This  Style  Book  then,  means  to 
you  MORE  CLOTHES  FOR  THE  SAME 
MONEY.  It  also  shows  the  most  wonderful 
garments  of  all — The  World  Famous 

'^NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 


Made  to 
Measure 


$10  to  $40 


Your  choice  of  the  beautiful  new  suits  shown  in 
this  .Style  Book  will  be  cut  and  made  to  your  own 
measure,  from  your  own  choice  of  over  450  new 
Summer  materials.  You  need  only  select  the  suit 
you  think  you  would  like,  the  material  you  think 
you  would  like,  we  will  make  the  suit  to  your 
measure,  and  guarantee  it  to  delight  you  in  every 
way.     We  take  all  the  risk. 


Copyri, 
19K.  bii 
National  Cloak di:  Suit  Co 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Every  "NATIONAL"  Garment  has  the  "NATIONAL" 
Guarantee  Tag— our  signed  Guarantee  attached.  This  tag 
says  that  you  may  return  any  "NATIONAL"  Garment  not 
satisfactory  to  you  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
express  charges  both  ways. 

The  "  NATIONAL"  Prepays  expressage  and  postage  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  writing  for  your  Style  Book  please  state 
whether  you  wish  samples  of  materials  for  a 
Tailored  Suit  and  give  the  colors  you  prefer. 
.Samples  are  sent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked  for 
and  they  are  well  worth  asking  for. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

229  West  24th  Street.  New  York  City 

Mail  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Bratiches 


iCo)iti)iiied  from  page  446) 

Cay,  Agnes  Godfrey.  Mon  Livre  de  Petites  His- 
toires.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  138.  New  York: 
VVm.  R.  Jenkins  Co.     Si- 

Grafton,  Charles  C.  (Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac).  A 
Journey  Godward.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  316. 
Milwaukee:    Yotmg  Churchman  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Graham,  Edward  P.  The  Mystery  of  Naples. 
8vo,  pp.  349.    St.  Louis,  Mo.:    B.  Herder. 

Januarius,  saint  and  martyr,  bishoj)  of 
Benevento,  near  Naples,  was  put  to  death 


WINSTON   SPENCER   CHURCHILL, 

Author  of  "  Liberalism  and  the  Social  Problem." 
President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 


during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  about 
305  .A..n.  His  head  was  preser\'ed  and 
hallowed  as  a  relic,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
blood  in  a  vial.  Every  ^-ear  this  vial  i.s 
publicly  exposed  in  presence  of  the  head, 
and  altho  it  has  coagulated  into  a  hard 
mass,  on  such  occasions  it  liquefies  as  if 
freshly   shed.      This   the    Roman   Catholic 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  o£Sces 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,   solidity  of 

construction,  with    latest  practical 

improvements,    combine    to     make 

them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 

Rigid    economy,    acquired    by    the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our    modem 
methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

ON  APPROVAL    ^  1    f\f\  PER  SECTION 
FREIGHT  PAID    «p  1  .Ul/        AND    UP 

onr  latest  Cataloene  No  28,  in  whirh  we  illustrate  the   different    gr.Tdes  from  neatly 
iliii  Oak  to  thi-  hishly   polished  Solid  Mahogany  .nsea  for  the  more  elaborate  library 
.1.  L,i;iVI>STR01»I    MF«i  .    rOMl'AIVV,  Little    Falls,   W.  V. 

Manufacturers  of  Section.ii  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— 872  Sroadway. 


GERALD   STANLEY    LEE, 

Author  of  "Inspired  Millionaires." 

Church  recognizes  as  a  miracle.  The 
theme  is  eloquently  and  sympathetically 
dealt  with  by  Father  Graham  in  a  volume 
which  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  love 
the  ecclesiastical  lore  of  the    Middle  Ages 
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and    can    respect    convictions    whicli    they 
may  not  share. 

Hall,  Thomas  C.  Social  Solutions  'in  the  Light  of 
Christian  Ethics,  8vo,  pp.  3yo.  New  York:  Eaton 
&  Mains.     Si. 50  net. 

The    Professor    of    Christian    Ethics    in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  here  makes  a 
bold  and  vigorous  effort  to  show  how  the 
burning  .social    questions  of  the  day   may 
be  coordinated  and    solved    in  conformity 
with  the  standard  of  the  New  Testament. 
The   author,  in  discussing   the   theories   of 
Henry  George  or  Karl  Marx,  assumes  that 
the   life   and   purpose  of  Jesus   Christ   are 
not  only  authoritative  for  us   but  of   the 
highest   authority.      Yet    he   does   not,    of 
course,   presume   to   think   that   mimicipal 
ownership  or  local  option  are  to  be  found 
ad\'ocated  or  condemned    by  the    express 
statement  of  Paul  or  John.     Such  questions 
he   thinks  Christians  must   decide   by  ap- 
plying to  their  solution  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  they  derive  from  their  ethical 
experience.      Xew    problems    can    be    met 
in  this  way  by  recourse  to  old  axioms  and 
precepts.     While  the  author  takes  a  wide 
view  of  his  subject  and  treats  of  individu- 
alism   with    its     theory    of     transforming 
society   through    the   influence   of   the   in- 
dividuality of  socialism  with  its  theoretica 
amelioration  of  the  human  lot  through  the 
activities  of  groups,  he  still  returns  to  th, 
conservating   idea    that    the   happiness   of 
citizens  in  a  state  can  be  secured  without 
radical  departure  from  the  present  social 
order.      The  general  reader,  who  hears  so 
much  confused   talk  about  socialism,   will 
have    his    mind    cleared    by    reading    the 
Professor's  chapters  on  this  doctrine  in  its 

A  GOOD  CHANGE 

\  Chiiugo  of  Food  Works  Wonders. 


The  wrong  food  and  drink  causes  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  this  world.  To  change  the  food 
is  the  first  duty  of  every  person  that  is  ill, 
particularly  from  stomach  and  nervous 
troubles.  As  an  illustration :  A  lady  in 
Mo.  has,  with  her  husband,  been  brought 
around  to  health  again  by  leaving  off  coffee 
and  some  articles  of  food  that  did  not  agree 
with  them.  They  began  using  Postum  and 
Grape-Nuts  food.    She  says  : 

"  For  a  number  of  years  I  suffered  with 
etomach  and  bowel  trouble  which  kept  get- 
ting worse  until  I  was  very  ill  most  of  the 
time.  About  four  years  ago  I  left  off  coffee 
and  began  taking  Postum.  My  stomach 
and  bowels  improved  right  along,  but  I  was 
80  reduced  in  flesh  and  so  nervous  that  the 
least  thing  would  overcome  me. 

"Then  I  changed  my  food  and  began  us- 
ing Grape-Nuts  in  addition  to  Postum.  I 
lived  on  these  two  principally  for  about 
four  months.  Day  by  day  I  gained  in  flesh 
and  strength  until  now  the  nervous  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared  and  I  feel  that  I 
owe  my  life  and  health  to  Postum  and 
Grape- Nuts. 

•'  Husband  is  73  years  old  and  he  was 
troubled,  for  a  long  time,  with  occasional 
cramps,  and  slept  badly.  Finally  I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  leave  off  coffee  and  take 
Postum.  He  had  stood  out  for  a  long  time, 
but  after  he  tried  Postum  for  a  few  days  he 
found  that  he  could  sleep  and  that  his 
cramps  disappeared.  He  was  satisfied  and 
has  never  gone  back  to  coffee. 

"I  have  a  brother  in  California  who  has 
been  using  Postum  for  several  years;  his 
whole  family  u-se  it  also  because  thej*  have 
had  such  good  results  from  it." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."       "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  &bove  letter?  A  new  one 
appe&rs  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Richest  Looking 

of  All  Cars 


There  are  no  other  cars 
on  the  market  that  show 
such  good  taste  in  hnish  and 
furnishings  as  Rauch  & 
Lang  Electrics. 

The  exquisite  refinement 
of  detail  so  noticeable  in 
these  remarkable  cars  is  the 
result  of  long  experience  and 
a  determination  to  build  the 
handsomest  cars  in  existence. 

Each  Rauch  &  Lang  body 
represents  the  work  of  one 
master  craftsman  for   three 
0f     months. 

That's  only  one  reason  why  the 
Rauch  &  Lang  is  the 
acknowledged 
leader  in  the 
electric  class. 


Pim»<^  . 


The  car  is  perfect  mechanically, 
because    our 
exceptional 
force 
mecha 
and  electrica 
experts  make 
it  so. 


The  Safest  Electric 
in  Existence 

Any  woman  —  any  12  year  old 
child  —  can  run  the  car  safely. 

All  the  power  and  a  strong  brake 
are  controlled  through  one  simple 
lever. 

Yet  all  power  can  be  shut  off 
instantly  with  the  lever  in  any  posi- 
tion. The  car  is  proof  against 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

It  has  been  proven  by  many  tests 
to  be  the  best  car  for  hilly  cities. 


It  will  go  as  far  on  one 
charge  as  you  will  ever  care  to  ride 
in  a  day. 

The  highest  type  of  Exide  Bat- 
teries are  used.  They  are  noted 
for  extreme  ruggedness.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  the 
handsomest  electric  made,  cut  out 
the  memo  to  send  for  catalog.  We 
have  dealers  in  all  the  principal  cities. 


« 


O   The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co.         (j-^    • 
2         2231  West  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio   * 
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wantedtRider  agents 

lilbit  a  sample  1910  Model  "Ranifer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  IVriteat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIKED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.   We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  "without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FKEE  TRIAL  during:  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and ><?»  luill  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nilf  CAPTADV  DDIPCC  Wefumishthe  highest  grade  bicycles  it  Is  possible  to  make 
Lull  mw  I  Uni   rniWkd  atonesmallprodtalioveactu'ilfactorycost.Yuusavefxotol^; 
middlcmeo's  profits  by  buylnir  direct  of  us  and  have    tlie  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    DO  NOT  IIUY  a  bloyfloor  apalr  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  oi factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer, 
Vnil   Ufll  I     DC  ACTnillCIICfl  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU    niLL  Db  flw  I  UnidllCU  our  superb  models  at  the  wonder lut  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.    We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  li.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  doubleour  prices.    Ordersfilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  mil 
beclosed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  eacb.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     PA  ACTED  RDAITC  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repain 
I  inCdy  uUflOl  Cn  DnilliC  and  everything  in  the  blcyclc  line.it  half  usuni  prices. 
OO  HOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Lar^e  Catalofut  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  treat  fund  ol 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  A.I74,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Standing  for  a  Century 

1810—1910 

LIKE  some  stalwart  giant  of  the  forest,  which  for  a  century  has 
withstood  the  violence  of  the  elements,  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  has  completed  its  hundredth  year  of 
vigorous  life.  Since  i8io  a  host 
of  insurance  companies  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  smoke  of  a  fiery 
century.  During  that  period  the 
Hartford  paid  over  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty  Million  Dollars  in 
losses,  and  yet,  as  years  passed,  grew 
greater  and  stronger.  It  stands  to- 
day like  the  mighty  tree,  unblem- 
ished, sound  to  the  core,  and  still 
growing  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth. 

A  century  of  success  must  be 
based  on  right  service.  When 
you  buy  fire  insurance  secure  the 
best.      It  costs  no  more.    ' 


Ask  for  the  Hartford 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  Can  Get  You  a 
Hartford  Policy 


STATEMENT   JANUARY   1st,    1910 


Capital,  .       .       $  2,000,000.00 

Liabilities,      .       .         14,321,953.11 
Assets,  .       .         23,035,700.61 

Policy-holders*  Surplus,     8,713,747.50 


SAFETY    RAZOR    BLADES 

\d SHARPENED 

l^^|l     ^J cents    Huaranteeti  tietter  than  new 


■  each 


SHARPEDGE  CO.,  223  5th  St.  So. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


M 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Inatr\iments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  npproviil.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street,  Philadelphia 
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BURROWES   BILLIARD   AND   POOL  TABLE 

Cjldownputs  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  i$(j  to  $15.  $2amonth  pays  balance. 
V*  Higher  priced  Tables  on  correspondingly  easy  terms.We  supply  all  cues,  balls,  etc., free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  Burrowes  Home  Billiard  and  Pool  Tabic  is  a  scientitically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.  Wlien  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

IWO  RKI»  T%l»E-On  ro«-oipt  of  Hrst  ■ii»t.ilinpnt  wo  will  ship  tnble.  I*l.-»y  on  it  oiip  week. 
If  uusutisl'actory  return  ir,  aiiU  we    will    reriind    iiiuiie).        Write   t»-<l:i>    for   esilaloguc. 

E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  723  Center  SU  Portland,  Maine. 


\arious  pha.ses.  The  summary  at  the 
conclusion  ot  the  treati.se  is  particularly 
lucid  and  helpful  and  pleads  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  economic  science  and  religious 
dogma  in  terms  at  once  reasonable  and 
conclusi\-e 

Hall,  Winfield  S.  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.  8vo, 
pp.   315.      New    York:     D.   Appleton   &   Co.      $2  net. 

While  the  care  with  which  people  select 
their  food  iicwadays,  and  the  ^'ariety  of 
expedients  resorted  to  in  the  preparation 
of  cereals  f:r  the  table  may  sometimes  be 
characterized  as  evidencing  feverish  anx- 
iety, doubt'.3ss  the  public  health  has  been 
much  imp!(-ved  by  popular  study  of  die- 
tetics and  the  laws  of  nutrition.  Such  a 
study  will  be  much  promoted  by  this  book 
of  Dr.  Hall,  who  is  a  specialist  on  this 
subject.  While  primarily  intended  to 
ser^■e  the  requirements  of  medical  students, 
trained  nurses,  and  dietitians  in  hospitals, 
no    intelligent    readers    can    fail    to    derive 


Coi>\  lijrlit  by  Hari-ia  &  Ewiiij^. 

J.   J.   JUSSERAND, 

French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Author  of  "  The  Literary  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People." 

benefit  from  its  perusal.  The  work  is  quite 
complete  in  its  range  of  topics  and  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  popular  style.  It  is  funda- 
mentally scientific.  Dr.  Hall  classes  the 
various  foods  in  accordance  with  the  nu- 
tritive elements  they  possess.  He  tells  us 
what  purpose  each  of  them  serves  in  the 
economy  of  the  body.  Various  tables,  or 
menus  of  meals  suitable  for  childhood  and 
old  age,  for  sickness  and  the  active  life,  are 
furnished.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  dietary  of  invalids,  and  for 
tho.se  who.se  digestion  is  sluggish.  While 
the  body  of  the  book  is  thus  almost  strictly 
practical,  the  appendices  deal  with  food  as 
it  is  regarded  chemically,  and  a  clear 
account  is  given  of  the  processes  ot  diges- 
tion and  assimilation. 

Hanson,  Joseph  Mills.  Conquest  of  the  Missouri. 
8vo,  pp.  458.     Boston:    A.  C.  McClurg.     $2  net. 

This  work  is  really  a  life  of  Captain  Grant 
Marsh,  whose  name  may  be  said  to  illus- 
trate in  some  way  the  dictum  of  Words- 
worth that  the  greatest  men  are  often 
those  of  whom  the  world  knows  least. 
Neither  encyclopedias  nor  such  works  as 
"Who's  Who"  furnish  us  with  any  Infor- 
mation  with  regard  to  a  man  who  was  so 
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Hamlet  and  Othello  as  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  the  poet  casts  "lyrical 
splendor"  o\  er  an  old  plot:  "magnifying 
or  diminishing,"  bringing  in  old  pictures 
"brightened  or  darkened"  to  suit  his  own 
ideals  or  the  "taste  of  the  ])ublic."  Among 
these  critical  chapters  are  to  be  noted 
those  on  "Comedy,"  and  "Lyricism  and 
Literarv  Art."  The  vexed  question  of 
the  sonnets  is  discust  at  length.  Who 
"\V.  H. "  was  he  can  not  say  but  agrees 
with  Dr.  Fumivall:  "I  don't  think  it 
matters  who  W.  H.  was."  On  the  further 
question,  "Is  the  inward  life  of  a  great 
writer  here  unrolled  before  our  eyes?" 
he  inclines  to  the  affirmative  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  spirit  underlying  the  fol- 
lowing fine  burst  of  critical  comment : 

"The  fact  remains  that  these  poems 
exist,  that  they  are  really  by  Shakespeare, 
and  it  is  open  to  the  humblest  of  his  ad- 
mirers to  read  them  without  any  precon- 
cei\"ed  opinion  and  to  fonn  their  own  un- 
prejudiced judgment.  They  will  find  in 
them,  somewhat  as  in  all  the  master's 
works,  a  mixture  of  the  exquisite  and  the 
hideous;  pearls  and  mire;  songs  of  love 
triumphant  or  despairing,  ideal  or  bestial; 
pa:.jionate  accents  so  piercing  that  they 
can  not  come,  as  it  seems,  but  from  the 
heart;  details  that  would  have  no  interest 
if  thev  were  not  taken  from  reality;  and 
with  that,  conceit,  word-plays,  samples  of 
clever  craftsmanship,  imitation  of  others, 
the  working  anew  of  those  sonnet  themes 
which,  in  that  epoch  of  armorists,  were 
common  property;  in  short,  a  mixture 
of  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  such  as  is 
to  be  met  with,  to  some  extent,  in  all  poets, 
including  the  most  sincere,  and  which 
would  have  been  recognized  no  doubt  in 
Shakespeare  too,  were  it  not  for  his  priv- 
ilege of  exciting  sentiments  excessive,  pas- 
sionate, and  absolute.  To  believe  that 
everything  in  his  sonnets  corresponds  to 
the  realities  of  his  life,  or  to  believe  that 
nothing  does,  is  equally  venturesome." 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Mr.  Jusserand's 
work  as  a  scholarly  and  learned  contribu- 
tion to  English  literary  history.  The 
present  translation  is  capti\-ating  in  style, 
and  the  book  will  be  recognized  as  a  mine 
of  delicate  and  sympathetic  criticism. 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.  Legends  of  the  City  of 
Me.xico.   Pp.165.    New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.   Si. 30. 

In  compiling  these  legends  Mr.  Janvier 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  inaterial 
first-hand  from  a  few  simple  characters 
who,  with  the  same  unquestioning  faith 
as  their  fathers  before  them,  had  received 
and  passed  on  these  folk-stories  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  The  present  work  shows  an 
attempt  to  preser\-e  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, "with  the  full  flavor  of  their  patch- 
work origin,"  the  author  arguing  that  in 
so  far  as  they  lose  their  inconsistencies  and 
roughnesses,  to  that  degree  is  their  value 
as  true  folk-stories  diminished.  Apparently 
they  have  lost  nothing  of  credulous  sim- 
plicity o-  of  naive  recital  in  the  retelling. 
In  some  cases,  these  legends  may  be 
traced  to  some  slight  historical  foundation, 
again  they  appear  to  be  wholly  the  product 
of  an  active  imagination. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  records  the 
miraculous  origin  of  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
which  once  graced  the  Altar  del  Perdon 
in  the  old  cathedral.  Others  of  a  religious 
trend  are  gruesome  in  character,  depicting 
wildly  improbable  encounters  with  ghosts, 
and  all  tending  to  jirove  the  inevitability 
of  punishment  for  sin,  the  efficacy  of  con- 
fession and  absolution,  and  the  curses  that 


"The 
Smallest   Grand 
That's  Safe 
to  Buy" 


3TEIN\i£SY 

Miniature 

Supreme  quality  is  never  better  em- 
phasized than  in  the  Steinway  Miniature  Grand. 

There  is  a  scientific  reason  lor  its  size, 
5  feet  10  inches.  A  piano  smaller  than  this 
ceases  to  be  a  grand  piano. 

In  an  ebonized  case,  $800. 

Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY   &   SONS. 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Sub'T.vay  Exprnt  Station  at  the  Door. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  Qn 

**"  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  l«UU 

THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  Of)   YOUR  HOMEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


H'OSICI 


912CHESINUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


\  C%VT\^  VVhvrisk  hltunl-poison- 
■y^yjM.  lis  i  „  y  b  .V  o  u  1 1  i  n  K 
ihfm— and  then  t;pt  only  ifmporary 
relief— when    .%-4'orii     J*:ilve     ac- 

tuaJlv  rentdves  roots  and  all. 
1  ■■>  t'ciils  at  druuKists'  or  l>v  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co..  Philadelphia 


Necco  >SwEEis 

Are  Known  By  the  Necco  Seal 

The  seal  always  appears  on  the  box.  With  this  as  a 
guide  you  can't  go  wrong  in  buying  confectionery  of  known 
quality— 500  varieties  to  choose  from— including,  of  course, 
the  well-known  LENOX  CHOCOLATES. 

The  NECCO  seal  means  confectionery  that  is  machine- 
made  and  non-handled.    Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO.,        BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HARTSHORN 


Of  SHADE  ROLLERS 

mm  Bear  the  script  name  of 

W  ■  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

W   ^         Get  ■' Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS. 


Teuts..$1.40ap 
ginj.  Pair  ..      .15  *' 

Bn.lles 90" 

Saddles. 3.00" 

Vices. 3.*J5 


Revolvers....  ....$1.65  op 

Cadet  GuDS 1.20" 

Navy  R'pt'g.  Rifles 6.40  " 

Side  Arm  Sword..      .35  *' 

New  Uniforms...    1.25  " 

Larfrest  stock  Govt.  Auction  Bargains  in  the 

world.    15  acres  required  for  its  storage.    340 

page  catalogne,  3000  illustrations,  including 

1910  list  readyabout  April.  Mailed  15c(stamps). 

Cannons, Flags,  Pistols,  Rifles,  Spears, DrumB,etc. 

FEANCIS  BANNERMAN,    601   Broadway,    NEW   YORK 


F^OR 

•H€ADAC«€S 

104.25*  50*  5:$lop  Bottles. 


are  bound  to  follow  the  unrepentant.  One 
of  the  most  characteri.stic  legends  of  this 
class  is  that  of  "The  Accursed  Bell"  which 
tells  of  the  imprisonment  of  certain  devils 
when  an  armor  forged  by  them  was  cast 
into  a  cross  and  their  subsequent  release 
when  the  cross  was  made  over  into  a  bell. 
In  lighter  vein  are  a  few  graceful  love 
stories,  including  "Calle  de  la  Cruz  Verde," 
showing  how  the  ' '  street  of  the  green  cross  " 
took  its  name  from  a  cross  of  green  palm 
leaves  which  once  sen.-ed  as  a  love-token. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  delightfully  quaint 
collection  of  legends.  The  book  contains 
.several  fanciful  illustrations  as  well  as  a 
number  of  photographs  of  the  places  about 
whicli  these  legendary  tales  cluster. 


Shell-Fish  Indu.stries.     (Amer- 
8vo,  pp.   561.       Henry  Holt  6c 


Kellogg,  James  L. 
ican  Nature  Series.) 
Co.     $1.75  net. 

The  people  who  delight  in  oysters  and 
clams  sometimes  know  very  little  about 
them.  They  are  not  familiar  subjects  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  even  to  «ome 
naturalists,  fresh-water  savants,  who  recog- 
nize the  trout  and  the  bass  but  know  or 
care  little  about  the  "salt,  unplombed, 
estranging  .sea."  Professor  Kellogg's  work 
is  a  fund  of  information  for  all  classes  of 
people.  In  it  there  is  quite  sufficient 
science,  in  the  form  of  paragraphs  concern- 
ing classification,  anatomy,  propagation, 
and  geographical  distribution.  The  struc- 
ture of  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops,  their 
life  history  as  far  as  regards  their  habitat 
and  growth,  are  clearly  detailed.  A  rather 
dismal  and  discouraging  chapter  is  that 
which  relates  how  far  these  favorites  of 
the  epicure  revenge  themselves  by  br-- 
coming  carriers  of  di.sease  genns. 

As  a  practical  handbook  to  tne  man 
who  is  setting  out  as  a  cultivator  and 
rearer  of  edible  shellfish  this  work  seems 
likely  to  be  of  much  value.  This  value 
is  increased  by  the  illustrations  including 
diagrams  and  maps.  The  cultivation  of 
oysters  in  -s'arious  countries  is  here  dwelt 
upon  and  the  result  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. Naturalists  will  find  many  obscure 
facts  in  connection  with  these  very  retir- 
ing species  of  animated  beings  here  re- 
corded for  the  first  time  through  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  author  of  this  book. 

Ker.  William  Paton.  Tennyson:  The  Leslie  Ste- 
phen Lecture  delivered  in  the  Senate  House.  Cam- 
bridge, on  i  ith  November,  1909.  i6mo,  pp.  31.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     30  cents  net. 

King,  Henry  Churchill.  The  Ethics  of  Jesus. 
i2mo,  pp.  293.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
81.50  net. 

Kirkham,  Stanton  Davis.  Resources:  An  In. 
terpretation  of  the  Well-Rounded  Life.  i6mo,  pp- 
236.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Lasar,  Charles  A.  Practical  Hints  for  Art  Stu- 
dents. i6mo,  pp.  214.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1   net. 

Lee,  Gerald  Stanley.  Inspired  Millionaires.  8vo. 
pp.308.  Mount  Northampton,  Mass.:  Mount  Torry 
Press.      $i.2S. 

The  inspired  millionaire  is  the  man  who 
has  gained  his  million  or  miUions  by  feats 
of  genius.  In  this  optimistic  "interpre- 
tation of  America"  Mr.  Lee  con.siders  mil- 
lionaries,  as  some  of  them  are  and  others 
might  be,  stable  factors  in  the  prosjierity 
and  advancement  of  our  country.  Why 
is  this?  Because  they  invent  something 
which  saves  "every  man  on  the  planet 
several  dollars  a  year."  What  do  they 
invent?     This  is  Mr.  Lee's  reply: 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  men  with 
imagination  in  business. 

"Those   who   invent    trade-conveniences 
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and  economies,  the  creative  merchants, 
brokers,  storekeepers. 

"Those  who  invent  machines  and  whose 
imaginations  play  in  the  laws  of  physics. 

"Those  who  invent  new  materials  and 
whose  imaginations  play  around  the  things 
that  come  out  of  the  earth,  the  men  who 
make  new  cmbinations  of  the  elements, 
who  are  poets  in  chemistry,  or  botany,  and 
mineralogy." 

This  last  phrase  is  explained  by  a  sen- 
tence following  shortly  after  to  the  effect 
that  Thoreau  made  the  best  lead  pencil 
in  the  United  States,  but  he  could  not  sell 
it.  The  inspired  millionaire  "puts  all  the 
other  men's  imaginations  together.  He 
is  the  genius  who  assembles  the  disjected 
parts  of  prosperity's  machinery."  The  sum 
of  the  author's  work  seems  to  be  in  the 
statement  that  monopoly  is  necessary  in 
order  that  distributed  advantage  may  be 
certain.  This  is  implied  in  his  axiomatic 
remark:  "We  have  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  We  are  about  to  choose  be- 
tween the  socialized  millionaire  and  social- 
ism." The  work  is  a  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
stimulating  contribution  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  day. 

Lees,  Frederick.  (From  the  French  of  J.  S.  Le- 
ndtre.)  The  Tribunal  of  the  Terror.  8vo,  pp.  291. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  wonderful  and  bloody  tale  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  told  in  many 
tongues  and  in  many  versions  from  La- 
martine  to  Carlyle.  The  rhetorical  his- 
torian of  the  Girondists  and  the  gloomy 
yet  sympathetic  musings  of  the  Chelsea 
sage  very  largely  deal  with  historical  or 
biographic  generalities.  The  details  of 
history  are,  however,  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
delight  and  profit  of  retrospection.  It  was 
the  great  Descartes  who  remarked,  "If 
historians  neither  change  nor  exaggerate 
things  in  order  to  render  them  more 
worthy  of  being  read,  they  almost  always 
omit  the  commonest  and  least  noteworthy, 
with  the  result  that  the  remainder  do  not 
appear  in  their  true  light."  This  reflec- 
tion is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  before 
us.  The  writer  has  merely  occupied  him- 
self in  dwelling  upon  what  was  a  detail 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  has  absolutely 
been  modest  in  the  plan  of  his  work, 
which  is  largely  topographical.  In  giving 
a  complete  account  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice during  the  bloody  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  has  had  recourse  to  many  hitherto 
unexplored  sources  of  information — such 
as  legal  depositions,  architectural  reports, 
the  estimates  of  contractors,  the  bills  of 
workmen  and  tradespeople.  The  result 
is  a  particularly  circumstantial  and  vivid 
account  of  that  revolutionary  tribunal 
which  was  the  theater  of  so  many  broken 
hearts  and  disappointed  hopes.  The 
illustrations  of  the  volume  are  numerous 
and  many  of  them  will  be  new  to  the  stu- 
dent of  historj'.  The  work  is  excellent  in 
manufacture  and  the  translation  is 
excellent. 

Magle,  David.  Life  of  Garret  Augustus  Hobart, 
Twenty-fourth  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  300.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     Si. 25  net. 
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There  is  the  tough  beard  on   tender  faces, 
the  rough  beard  on  wrinkled  faces,  and  the  thin 
beard  on  youthful  faces. 

JOHNSON'S 
Shaving  Cream  Soap 

instantly  softens  all  beards  and  makes  them  yield 
easily  and  comfortably  to  the  razor  blade. 

It  soothes  tender  faces,  smoothes  wrinkled 
faces  and  freshens  the  skin  of  all  faces. 

It  is  antiseptic;  it  makes  a  quicker, more 

lasting,  and  a  better  lather  than  any  other 

shaving  soap,  and  "the  lather's  the  thing." 

Every  Druggist  Sells  It 

Put  up  in  a  collapsible  tube  containing  150  shaves — 
25c  a  tube. 

'T'l.Jal   TiiKe      ^  convincing  20  shave  trial 
_l^— _,  tube  sent  for  a  2-cent  stamp 
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"Art  Ko-Na"  cloth— newest  of  Wiggin's  famous 

"Fab-Rik-O-Na"  creations— affordsunlimitcd  possibilities  for 

exquisite  wall  effects.    Delicate  colors  and  tones  in  splendid  variety,  novel 

texture  and  remarkable  durability  make  this  covering  the  finest  ever  created 

for  artistic  wall  treatment    Send  for  "Art  Ko-Na"  booklet  of  samples. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 

(Tradt  Mark   Reeisttrtd  in    Unitid  Statu  and  Gnat  Britain) 


WOVEN  WALL 
COVERINGS 


are  the  world's  standard.    They  include  many  higher  grade 
exclusive  fabrics  such  as  "Art  Ko-Na"  and  complete  lines  of 

BURLAP      KORD  KO-NA      CANVAS 

and  othei  fabric  hangings.    The  Wiggin  Burlaps  have  never 
been  succr>sfully  imitated,  either  in  quality  or  in  fast  colorings. 

Since  1895  H.  B.  WIgglil 's  Son.s  Co.  have  been  the  acknowledged  leaders  In  manufacturing 
woven  wall  fabrics.    The  ^  rade  mark  "Fab-Rik-O-Na ' '  expresses  originality,  quality  and  beauty. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  Wall       Srmpks  of  any  of  these  perfect  coverings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Coveriniri  «re  rccom-  Makers  of  homes-beauHful sliould  correspond  with  us. 
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Paret,  Anna  Parnily.  Harjier's  Handy  Book  for 
Girls.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  pp.  347.  New  York: 
Harper    &  Bros.     $1.75. 

Pcake,  Arthur  S.  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  i2mo,  pp.  242.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents  net. 

Perrin,  Alice.  The  Stronger  Claim.  umo. 
pp.  305-     New  York:    Dutfield   &  Co.     Si. .so. 

Poor,  Charles  Lane.  Nautical  Science  in  Its  Re- 
lation to  Practical  Navigation  together  with  a  study 
of  the  Tides  and  Tidal  Currents.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-329.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $2  net 

Pryse,  James  M.  The  Magical  Message  according 
to  loannes.  Commonly  called  the  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John.  A  verbatim  translation  from  the  Greek 
done  in  modern  En;;lish  with  Introductory  Essays 
and  Notes.  i2mo.  pp.  230.  New  Y'ork:  Theosoph- 
ical   Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Pulitzer,  Ralph.  New  Y'ork  Society  on  Parade. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  141.  New  Y'ork:  Harper  it 
Bros.     $1.20  net. 

Kashdell,  Hastings.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
Six  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge.  i2mo,  pp.  189. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents  net. 

Reinarh,  Salomon.  Orpheus:  A  Universal 
History  of  Religions.  8vo,  pp.  350.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

A  book  of  large  literar}-  and  theological 
outlook  and  of  calm  and  serious  tone. 
All  the  important  religions  of  the  world 
are  handled  with  clearness  and  complete- 
ness. While  the  author  thinks  that  religion 
is  merely  the  curious  creation  of  human 
fancy  and  imagination,  and  this  instinct 
for  the  supernatural  should  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  reason,  there  is  nothing  in 
his  treatment  of  a  vast  and  important 
theme  which  can  wound  the  conscience  of 
the  devout  Catholic  or  Protestant.  He  has 
I)roduced  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
haustive resumes  of  the  subject  which  we 
ha\'e  hitherto  had  occasion  to  study. 

Rhodes,  H.  Henry.  Where  Men  have  Walked.  A 
Story  of  the  Lucayos.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  294. 
Boston:    C.  .M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Rudeau.x,  L.  (Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane.)  How 
to  Study  the  Stars.  Pp.358.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

With  the  belief  that  "astronomy  is  daily 
entering  more  and  more  into  our  very 
mental  life,"  the  author  of  this  book  has 
striven  to  make  the  general  principles  of 
the  science  intelligible  to  the  average 
person.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  ama- 
teur student  in  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
obstacles  commonly  suppo.sed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  all  but  professional  astronomers. 

An  introductory  chapter,  descriptive  of 
the  solar  system  in  plain,  unscientific  terms, 
jirepares  the  reader  for  what  follows. 
Under  the  heading,  "Means  of  Observa- 
tion," Part  I.  covers  in  general  various 
kinds  of  telescopes,  equatorial  mountings, 
and  photographic  instruments  of  obser\a- 
tion.  Part  II.  is  a  consideration  of  "Meth- 
ods of  Observation."  It  contains  much 
of  the  descriptive  matter  usually  found  in 
text-books  of  this  character  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  valuable  chapter  on  astro- 
nomical photography. 

In  general,  the  work  is  a  practical  treatise 
and  .should  be  of  much  benefit  to  those 
readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  wealth 
of  illustrations  and  diagrams  adds  mater- 
ially to  its  \'alue. 

Ruediger,  William  Carl.  The  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation. i2mo,  pp.  305.  Boston:  Houghton  MifHin 
Co.     $1.25  net. 

Russell,  Elbert.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  Light 
of  To-day.  i2mo,  pp.  iii.  Philadelphia:  John  C. 
Winston  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  Tragedie  of  Troylus 
and  Cressida.  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  The  Tragedie 
of  Cymbeline.  First  Folio  Editions.  Frontispieces. 
i6mo.  3  vols.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co. 

St.  John,  Edward  Porter.  Stories  and  Story- 
Telling.  i6mo,  pp.  100.  Boston:  Pilgrim  Press. 
60  cents  net. 
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motor,  power  or  operating  expense.  Child 
or  dilicate  woman  operates  easily.  Mrs.  M. 
V.  Biukinghiim,  Nebr.:  "Home  Cleaner 
certainly  takes  tine  dirt  out  of  carpets." 
Prof.  Geo.  S.  M.  Dowell,  Pa.:  "Took  HH 
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A  MEMORIAL 

OF  THE 

RECUMBENT  TYPE 

It  is  a  type  of  memorial  that  is  adapted 
to  level  locations  and  is  equally  accept- 
able whether  simple  or  elaborate  in  de- 
sign. It  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor 
because  of  its  unpretentiousness.  When 
skillfully  handled  it  serves  most  accept- 
ably in  Its  dual  capacity  as  a  tribute  to 
the  dead  and  a  marker  of  their  last  rest- 
ing-place. In  our  booklet  of  memorials 
are  many  suggestions  and  illustrations 
which  we  are  confident  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you,  whether  you  are  considering 
a  simple  or  elaborate  subject.  Send  for 
the  booklet. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

VOTING    IN    FRANCE    AND    GERMANY 


Altho  the  English  papers  have  for  the 
last  few  weeks  found  room  for  little  besides 
their  own  politics  and  their  own  closely- 
contested  elections,  we  find  a  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  News  glancing  across  the 
channel  at  the  election  methods  in  France 
and  Germany.  While  he  admits  that  Eng- 
lish contests  are  by  no  means  dull,  especially 
in  these  "  Budget-cum-SufTragist  days," 
yet  they  are  unique,  since  they  depend  so 
little  upon  extraneous  help  for  their  appeal. 
The  writer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Titterton,  continues: 

In  France  there  are  the  gendarmes, 
nervous  and  wrathful,  mustered  in  huge 
mounted  battalions  outside  the  door,  and 
striding  with  clinking  heel  into  your  midst. 
You  feel  constantly  that  you  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolution,  and  so  does  fat  little 
Jaures  on  the  platform  there,  holding  the 
vast  hall  with  his  lion's  voice  and  magnifi- 
cent gesture.  And  ten  to  one  you  do  get 
a  revolution  when  the  meeting  is  out,  for 
the  gendarmes  ride  through  you  brutally, 
knocking  down  here  and  there  a  man  and 
here  a  woman  (the  scoundrels!),  and 
getting  for  their  trouble  a  fierce  roar  of 
"As-sas-sins!  Boo!  Boo!"  from  the  tram- 
pled crowd. 

In  Berlin  the  Schutzmdnner  are  less  nerv- 
ous and  more  stately,  and  they  bide  their 
time.  It  is  not  the  flat  of  their  swords  they 
will  use  if  they  draw  them.  They  are  not  so 
picturesqtie  as  the  French  police,  and  they 
are  so  much  colder,  something  else  is  needed 
to  make  the  political  meeting  go.  If  you 
watch  you  will  find  out  what  the  inspira- 
tion is;  you  will  see  the  many-handed 
audience  dive  rhythmically  under  its  chair 
and  divulge  a  beer-jug.  Even  the  Shutz- 
tnann  in  the  comer,  listening  somberly  for  a 
hint  of  Alajestdtsbeleidigung,  has  his  Krug. 
But  the  whole  thing  is  a  little  sad-colored; 
it  is  obvious  that  the  custom  is  imported 
with  the  beer  from  Bavaria. 

Ah !  Bavaria ! — Munich — that  is  the  place 
for  election  meetings.  Here  one  calls  no 
political  assembly  save  in  a  vast  beer-hall, 
where  a  band  discourses  sweet  music  in 
the  intervals.  Here  are  trestle  tables 
scattered  about,  and  your  politicians 
grouped  round  them.  The  Alasskrug  has 
come  out  of  its  shy  retirement,  and  glim- 
mers in  long  rows  of  white  and  silver. 
Workmen  fresh  from  the  shop,  business  men 
fresh  from  the  office,  devour  savory  dishes 
of  sausage  and  sauerkraut.  The  attendant 
damsels,  the  splendid  Miinchner  Kellnerin- 
nen,  who  have  won  Woman's  Suffrage  with- 
out the  vote,  pass  and  repass  laden  to  the 
eyes,  and  heedless  of  the  speeches 

Berlin,  of  course,  returns  five  Socialists 
out  of  a  possible  six,  and  used  to  send  a 
round  half  dozen;  and  probably  will  re- 
peat the  record  at  the  next  election,  when 
Munich,  which  is  now  half  red,  half  black, 
half  Socialist,  half  Zentrum,  will  show  once 
more  red  from  tip  to  toe.  For  the  Socialist 
tide  is  rising — in  the  towns,  that  is,  for  the 
Bavarian  peasant  still  plumps  solidly  for 
the  black.  The  priest  says  in  the  pulpit 
which  way  he  should  vote,  and  the  ballot 
paper  is  only  a  frivolous  intermediary. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  the  peasant  said 
to   me  up   in   the   Bavarian   mountains — 


This  Little  Money  Mill 

Will  Earn  $10  a  day  for  you 

There  is  such  an  immense  demand  for 
vacuum  cleaning  that  hundreds  of  operators  are 
earning  ;5!io  a  day  and  more  with  Uuntley 
Pneumatic  Cleaners. 

One  machine  will  earn  ;?io  a  day — five 
machines  ^50  a  day.  You  can  operate  as  many 
as  you  please.  The  big  wagon  outfits  can't 
beat  this. 

The  vacuum  cleaning  business  is  easy  to  learn 
— good  to  follow — has  no  limit — and  above  all, 
is  an  honest,  respectable  business  that  requires 
practically  no  capital. 

What  others  are  doing,  you  can  do. 

Read  what  these  men  say  who  are  making 
small  fortunes  right  now  with 

Duntley 

Pneumatic  Cleaners 

"In  the  past  f  orty-three  days  my  Duntley 
Pneumatic  Cieaner  hiis  netted  $477.1'5— an 
average  of  over  $11.00  per  day,  doing  splen- 
did work  and  giving  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  people  for  whom  I  have  worked." 

— Elmer  L.  Hancock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"My  order  for  an  additional  Duntley 
Cleaner  is  good  proof  of  the  success  I  am 
having  with  this  machine.  I  have  made  as 
high  as  $20  per  day  with  one  machine,  and 
can  easily  average  $10  per  day." 

—  W,  B.  Johnstone,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
"I  have  worked  your  Duntley  Cleaner  for 
ten  days  and  am  now  ready  to  buy  the  ma- 
chine.   I  made  $65  the  first  six  days." 

—  Chas.  Clentnie,  Chicago,  III. 

"The  first  Duntley  Cleaner  received  has 
earned  ns  $900.  and  we  have  only  put  in 
about  half  the  time  " 

— C.  H.  Towslee.  Portland,  Ore. 

A  Business  of  Your  Own 

The  vacuum  cleaning  business  is  new.  It  is  a 
coming  business  —  a  profitable  business.  You  can 
make  a  success  in  it— for  experience  is  not  necessary. 

There  is  a  harvest  to  be  reaped  with  Duntley 
Cleaners  in  your  town.  You  can  reap  this  harvest  by 
being  first  in  the  field. 

I  nave  started  scores  of  men  in  business  with 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  who  have  made  big 
money.  I  will  show  you  how  to  build  up  a  business 
that  will  make  you  $io  a  day  or  more  —  that  will 
enable  you  to  employ  others  and  make  a  profit  on 
their  work. 

As  little  as  $25  will  start  you  in  a  vacuum  cleaning 
business  of  your  own. 

Let  Me  Prove  This  to  You 

I  will  send  you  a  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner  and 

give  you  full  instructions  for  engaging  in  the  vacuum 

cleaning  business. 
I  will  print  unique  and  attractive  advertising  matter 

in  your  own  name,  that  will  get  the  business  for  you. 
You  can  use  the  macliine  for  10  days  to  prove  it  will 

do  what  I  claim- 
To  prove  that  you  can  make  $10  a  day. 
I'll  take  all  the  risk. 
You  simply  fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon  below— 

but  do  it  now — today. 

J.  W.  Duntley,  Pres.,  431  Harvester  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

-----    Cut  Out  and  Mail   This  Coupon   Today  -  .  -  .  - 

Dontley  Maoafactaring  Co.,  431  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Tell  rae  how  I  ciin  miikc  $10  or  mciro  .i  d;vy  with  u 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner. 


Name 


Address.. 


County . 


Toum State. 


Our  readers  are  aoked  to  menllon  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WOMAN'S 


CHARMS 

Of  Skin,  Hands  and  Hair 
Preserved  by 

CUTICURA 

For  preserving  and  purifying 
the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands; 
for  allaying  minor  irritations  of 
the  skin  and  scalp  and  impart- 
ing a  velvety  softness ;  for  sana- 
tive, antiseptic  cleansing  and, 
in  short,  for  every  use  in  pro- 
moting skin  health  and  bodily 
purity,  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment  are  unsurpassed. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London.  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq  ;  Pans.  10.  Rue  cie  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  Australia.  U.  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul.  Calcutta:  China.  Plong  Kong  Drug  Co.; 
Japan.  Maruva.  Ltd..  Tokio:  So.  Africa,  Lennon. 
Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc  :  US!  A..  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp  .  Sole  Props..  1.33  Columbus  Ave,.  Boston. 

o»-32-paee  Cuticura  Book,  post-free,  a  Guide  to 
the  Best  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Scalp. 


CORTINAPHONE 


"The  Original  Phonographic  Method" 

Awarded  Medals  — Chicago  i&qs.  Buffalo  jqoi 

ENGLISH     -     GERMAN     -     FRENCH 

ITALIAN     -     SPANISH 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  Innguape  in  the  easiest, 
simplest,  most  natnral  wiiv.  The  Cortlnaphoiie  lUethod 
nukes  lan^uaec  sindy  u  pleaxiire  nnd  ut  the  same  lime  gives 
yon  a  prantieal   speaklDt:  knoul<'(lgre. 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our    free    booklet    tells   all 
;ibout   the    Cortinaphone 
Method     and   the    Cortina 
courses,  also  our  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 

Write  for  It  to-dny 
I'ortlna  Arademj  of  l.nngiiagei 
EstaWished    1«82 
297  E  Cortina  RIdg. 
44>T.  84lh  8t.,N.  T. 


CORTINAPHONE 


sucking  hard  at  his  long  pipe  and  pucker- 
ing his  mahogany  face  into  a  thousand 
wrinkles  ?  "  It's  all  very  well  for  yovi  people 
who  live  in  towns  and  offices  to  vote  Social- 
ist and  Liberal,  but  we  peasants,  who  live 
by  our  crops,  have  to  vote  for  them  that 
stand  best  with  the  Lord."  Do  you  under- 
stand? If  you  don't  vote  for  the  Churchy 
the  Church  won't  pray  for  the  rain! 
Political  propaganda  is  very  difficult  in  such 
soil. 

Especially  when  the  priest  attends  the 
meeting.  In  a  Bavarian  village  a  little 
while  ago  it  was  proposed  to  start  a  trade- 
union,  and  a  number  of  unionists  turned  up 
at  the  inn  to  address  a  gathering  of  the 
villagers.  The  latter,  headed  by  their 
priest,  attended  in  force,  and  sang  songs 
throughout  the  proceedings,  concluding 
L'ach  song  with  this  chorus; 

What  needs  a  Bayerisch  village? 
A  priest  who  sings  well, 
A  blacksmith  who  clinks  well — 
A  miller  who  drinks  well. 

Priest:    But  no  trade-union  rot. 

The  tinionists  went  away  very  sorrowful. 


DAVID    LLOYD-GEORGE 

England's  momentous  political  cam- 
paign, of  which  the  recent  elections  were 
perhaps  only  an  incident,  was,  it  is  said, 
largely  brought  about  by  one  man,  "around 
whose  personality  the  whole  battle  rages." 
This  man  we  read  in  an  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public-Ledger,  is  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  framer  of  the  "Budget."  "His 
life  has  been  one  of  storm,"  because  "he 
is  a  fighter,  a  fighter  who  does  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  giving  of 
quarter,  and  a  politician  who  has  not  even 
a  rudimentary  idea  of  the  meaning  of  com- 
promise." He  has  been  compared  to 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  whose  injunction, 
to  "hit  the  line  hard,"  he  certainly  follows. 
' '  He  is  a  slugger  who  hits  Avith  all  his 
might,  but  he  fights  as  fairly  as  he  fights 
tremendously."     To  quote  more  at  length: 

Lloyd-George  is  forty-six  years  old,  and 
is  already  pointed  to  as  a  man  destined  to 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  is  a 
Welshman  not  only  by  ancestry,  but  by 
character.  He  happened  to  be  born  in 
Manchester,  but  it  was  for  that  famous 
reason  given  by  the  Scottish  schoolboy 
for  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
— "Because  her  mither  was  stayin'  there 
at  the  time."  He  was  brought  up  in 
Wales,  brought  up  in  the  crudest  and 
most  grinding  poverty,  and  he  is  that  rare 
thing  in  politics,  a  son  of  the  people  who 
remembers  his  own  early  misery  and 
stands  by  the  poor 

A  little  man  is  Lloyd-George,  not  only 
short  but  slim,  with  an  insignificant  mtis- 
tache  and  a  white  face.  But  his  eyes  are 
so  eloquent  that  they  make  amends  for 
every  defect  in  his  appearance.  His  man- 
ner is  cheery,  frank,  and  democratic,  and 
he  is  the  most  approachable  man  who 
ever  held  office  in  England.  It  is  as  much 
in  these  respects  as  any  other  that  he 
resembles  Roosevelt 

"The  Prince  of  Wales"  is  the  felici- 
tous title  applied  to  him  by  his  admirers, 
and   certainlv   no   man   since   Owen   Glen- 


$2,000  To  $5,000  A  Year  Income 


Made  by — not  a  few — but  seres  uf  our  sales  a>^pnts 
It  all  depends  on  the  time  and  the  effort  they  give. 


TQiickerbock&' 

Fountain 

Spray£rush 


Think  what  tliis  means— $250,000 
worth  of  our  Brushes  sold  to  date 
and  the  field  barely  touched.  The 
greatest  article  invented  for  all 
bathintr  purposes  since  the  bath-tub 
was  installed.  Use<l  in  or  out  of  a 
bathrof)m  with  any  kind  of  tub 
wherever  water  is  used.  Gives 
shower,  needle,  spray  and  frictioiial 
bath — and  massage — all  in  one.  Has 
adjustments  for  shampooing  and 
for  every  bath  purpose.  Hundreds 
of  tiny  streanis  of  water  shower 
thronfrh  the  tubular  rubber  bristles, 
cleansing,  stimulating  the  circula- 
tion, refreshing  and  invigorating — 
immersing  the  entire  body  in  my- 
riads of  tiny,  tingling  needle-like 
sprays.  Makes  the  hido<*r  bafh 
as  beneficial  as  the  vigoruus 
splash  at  the  seaside. 

The  demand  is  ti>n  great  for  our 
present  force  of  sales  agents.  We 
need  more  men  and  women  in  every 
locality.  Backed  up  by  our  ex- 
pert sales  force,  our  proposition  is 
way  out-of-the-ordinary  for  profits, 
either  for  local  or  general  sales 
agency. 

Get  Our  Descriptive 

Booklet  And  Selling 

Plan  Today 

THE  PROGRESS 
302  Rand-McNally  Building 


The  Knickerbocker 
FounUia  Spray -Brash  is 
Sold  on  our  IroocUd 
Guarantee.  Price,  ^.00. 
If  not  Satisfactory,  re- 
turn in  Ten  Days  and 
Your  Money  WiO  be  Re- 
funded at  Once. 


COMPANY 

Chicasro,  III. 


KewaneE 

•  &VSTEM    OP  ^* 

WATER.      SUPPLY 


,  Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  youlive  from 
the  city,  you  can  have  all  the  san-  ^ 
itary  conveniences  of  the  best  city     , 
water  viforks  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  gar- 
den— any>vhere.  Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  ass- 
ured if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or' 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
by  air  pressure.  Noelevatedor  attic  tank  to  leak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  build  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  pe- 
BTllt  of  over  ten  years  experimenting:  and  practical  exper- 
ience. Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline 
engines,  electric  motors,  etc.  Kewanee  Systems  are 
complete.  They  are  easy  to  install.  Every  plant  sent 
out  under  a  positive  guarantee.  Over  10,000  Ke- 
wanee Systems  in  snccessful  operation.  No 
charge  tor  engineering  service,  write  for  illua- 
trated  catalog  No  27 

Kewanee  Water  iiopply  Co.,  Kewanee,  IIL 

50  Church  Sl,  New  York  Gty 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 

305  Diamand  Bank,  Building, 

Pittsburgh  Pa„ 


)(Ewane£ 


Your  pen  from  your  pocket  will 
not  slip  if  you  fasten  it  with  a 


'■^  &"ps  pocket  firmly,  insures 
safety  of  your  pen.  Lasts  for 
years.  Can  you 
afford  to  be  with- 
out one  .'' 
Made  in  several  sizes 

Steel,  5c 

German  Silver,  10c 

Rolled  Gold,  25c 

If  not  found  at  sta- 
tioners sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  price,  please  give 
name  and  address  of  stationer. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

171  Farrand  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Ordering  by  mall,  give  size  of  Fen 
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English  Slip-on  Raincoat  ^7^® 

The  latest  and  most  fashionable  "  rain-or-shine  " 
overgarment  for  men  An  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Imported  English  "  Slip-On  "  costing  $2"). 

The  Bestyette  "  Slip-On  "  is  cut  on  full,  ample 
lines — fits  snug  around  the  neck,  drapes  gracefully 
from  the  shoulders,  weighs  butL'to^i^  lbs.  Fault- 
lessly tailored  of  rainproof  "Besto"  Cloth — the 
improved  mackintosh  fabric. 

A  perfect  garment  for  rainy,  windy,  and  chilly 
days— ideal  for  traveling,  motoring,  etc.,— takes 
the  place  of  a  spring  coat. 

Sold  by  most  Clothiers  and  Department  Stores.  Colors. 
t»n  and  olive.  Sizes  34  to  46  chest;  length  61  inches. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  express  or  money  order 
for  $7. 60,  state  your  weight, chest 
measurement  and  color  desired, 
and  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

"Bestyette"  label  ap- 
pears in  every  genuine 
Bestyette  "Slip-on."  In- 
sist on  seeing  it.  Send 
for  Free  Booklet  of 
Bestyette  STYLES  for 
the  whole  family. 

New  York  Mackintosh  Co. 

312  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


[isK 
1%     Raincoat 
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One  hundred  dollars  or  more  may  be 
invested  in  our  Secured  Ceriiiicates 
yielding  b'^r  per  annum.  Safety  assured 
by  First  Mortgages  on  improved  Real 
Estate.     WrUe  for  Booklet  F. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

J  CAPITALS  SURPLUS  JAOO  GOO  00     SALT    LAKE   CITY.i 
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ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

"8if  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  Ti»d. 

The  Pipe  Thrf  Let  You  Smoke  At  Ugm»51«rlt 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer' 
•chsam.   Absorbs  the  nico- 
tioe  and  keeps  on  taittng 
•w«et.  Touneverhsdsuch 

»n  enjoyable  smoke.  i  _         -w-s^^^nfj^m        ^  --   ~ 

Orders  or  More  Today.  LTSK^^yJMQff^Sanl   PrapaU 

H.  MENCES  WmMi^^^  Anywhar* 
Th«  Smoker*^  ITrleBl       ^Sf^S^SO^   Monay  Back  It 

180  fcam  hnjlm,  tt.  Uili.  llJ^^tgBg**^     Ne«  Satlafaetary 
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Nickel,  rustless 
metal  parts 


% 


At  your  dealers ' 
or  -ive  mail  them 


IF  YOUR  GARTERS 
MARK    YOUR    LEG 

you  need  a  pair  of  Brighton  Garters. 
Made  of  that  soft,  stretchy  silk,  web  that 
yields  and  clinjjs  as  you  move,  yet  never 
binds  or  chafes.  Brif^hton  Garters  liave 
grown  more  and  more  pojinlar  for  20 
years  — now  worn  on  6,000,000  legs. 

Pioneer  Suspenders  for  perfect  shoul- 
der  balance,   comfort    in    every  motion. 
50c  everywhere,   or  we  will  mail   them. 
PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY 
L^  PHILADELPHIA  r-j 


dower  has  had  the  grip  on  the  affection.s 
of  the  little  principality  that  the  radical 
Chancellor  has.  When  the  Education  bill 
came  up  in  1902  Lloyd-George  endeared 
himself  to  Wales  all  over  again  by  the 
violent  fight  he  made  against  it.  He 
fought  it  both  as  a  Welshman  and  as  a 
Nonconformist. 

It  was  through  this  combination  of  Welsh 
patriotism  and  Noncomformist  militancy 
that  he  owed  his  election  to  Parliament. 
A  law  had  been  passed  giving  Noncom- 
formists  the  privilege  of  burying  their  dead 
without  Anglican  rites  in  the  parish  chiirch- 
yards.  An  old  quarryman  at  Llanfrothen 
left  instructions  on  his  death-bed  that  he 
should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  a  beloved 
daughter. 

The  vicar  was  an  irreconcilable  who  had 
been  inortally  outraged  by  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  since  he  could  not  exclude 
the  quarryman's  body  from  the  church- 
yard he  claimed  the  right  to  decide  at 
what  precise  spot  it  should  be  buried.  He 
insisted  that  the  grave  should  be  dug  in 
the  plot  of  ground  set  apart  by  local 
custom  for  the  burial  of  suicides,  and  his 
order  was  carried  out. 

The  indignant  Nonconformist  went  to 
Lloyd-George,  who  was  a  young  lawyer 
just  building  up  a  practise.  He  took  com- 
mand of  the  fight  in  the  same  thick-and- 
thin  way  in  which  he  has  fought  every 
battle  from  that  day  to  this.  By  his  direc- 
tion the  villagers  went  to  the  graveyard 
and  demanded  admission.  The  vicar  re- 
fused to  give  it  to  them.  Then,  still  acting 
under  Lloyd-George's  instructions,  they 
broke  down  the  wall,  dug  up  the  body  of 
the  quarryman,  and  buried  it  by  that  of 
the  daughter. 

The  vicar  instituted  action  for  trespass, 
and  the  villagers  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  raid  on  the  graveyard  were  fined  by 
the  local  magistrates.  But  Lloyd-George 
carried  the  fight  up  from  court  to  court 
until  it  reached  that  of  last  resort,  and 
Lord  Coleridge  handed  down  a  decision 
upholding  the  legality  of  Lloyd-George's 
course. 

This  fight  against  clerical  arrogance, 
and  especially  the  red-hot  way  in  which 
Lloj'd-George  made  it,  made  him  famous 
throughout  Wales,  and  at  the  next  by- 
election,  which  was  for  the  Carnarvon 
Burgs,  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
tlie  poll. 

From  his  entry  into  Parliament  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  became  a  marked 
figure,  and  his  fights  were  all  along  the  same 
lines 

His  warfare  on  the  South  African  cam- 
paign made  him,  for  a  time,  the  most 
bitterly  hated  man  in  England.  When  he 
went  on  the  stump  in  1901  his  meetings 
were  broken  up  by  mobs.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  assaulted  in  the  street  and 
knocked  down. 

The  climax  was  reached  at  Birmingham 
in  December  of  that  year.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  himself  heard,  and 
he  dictated  his  speech  to  two  reporters. 
The  mob  was  determined  to  kill  him,  and 
the  police  simply  threw  up  their  hands  and 
told  him  that  if  he  ventured  outside  the 
building  they  would  be  unable  to  protect 
him  and  his  death  was  certain.  Finally 
they  put  a  policeman's  uniform  on  him,  and 
in  that  disguise  he  got  out  of  the  hall.  The 
town  hall  was  wrecked,  the  police  assaulted, 
and  one  man  was  killed. 

A  few  days  later,  at  Bristol,  it  was  neces- 


Among  the  millions  of  cigars  sold 
there  is  so  much  gross  misrepresen- 
tation about  Havana  Tobacco  that 
we  |»ropose  putting  our  pure  Havana 
filled  Santa  Gloria  to  test. 

In  the  making:  of  our  Yara  Specials 
(higher  priced),  in  which  every  particle  of 
the  filler  is  grown  in  and  imported  from 
Cuba,  there  are  Havana  Cutting*  —  not 
scraps.  From  these  is  made  our  Santa 
Gloria  with  a  clean,  well  cured  Con- 
necticut wrapper.  No  scraps.  No 
dust.  Just  the  wrapper  and  pxire 
Havana.  Exact  size  of  illustration. 
Rolled  by  experts — in  an  immac- 
ulately clean,  airy,  sanitary  factory 
— a  factory  which  bears  the  closest 
inspection  of  the  public  —  every- 
body —  to  whom  it  ia  open  the 
year  'round. 

Santa  Glorias 

(Prepaid  $ -|  00 

Box    SO  *  A  — 

Panatela  Shape — not  A  Stogie  — 
1 4 1  ins.  Long — Pure  Havana  Filleii 

Santa  Gloria  is  a  quickly  rolled 
cigar — not  expensively  finished— 
not  a  rough  stogie.  Just  like  the 
illustration.  But  for  smoke — a 
genuine,  pure  Havana  smoke  — 
you  can't  approach  Santa  Gloria 
anywhere  in  price. 

Tobacco  growers  the  world  over, 
have  unsuccessfully  tried,  time  and 
time  again,  to  duplicate  Havana  to- 
bacco—  using  the  same  seeds,  same 
plants. 

"Seed"  Havana  or  transplanted 
Havana,  in  any  shape  or  form,  never 
had,  cannot  have  that  genuine  natural 
Havana  flavor,  taste,  aroma.  1 1 
takes  the  sun,  soil  —  the  peculiar 
climate  conditions  of  Cuba  —  found 
tropical  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  fact  cannot  be  dodged  that 
there  is  actual  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation about  Havana  tobacco 
among  the  millions  of  cigars  offered 
—  in  stores  and  by  mail.  But  here 
is  real  Havana,  grown  in  and  im- 
ported from  Cuba.  Our  50  years  of 
honorable  business  dealing  is  back 
of  that  statement. 

We  guarantee,  absolutely,  to  re- 
fund   your    purchase   price   (no 
matter  vhere  you  buy  them — from 
your  dealer  or  us)  if  a  single  Santa 
Gloria  is  ever  found  different  from 
our  representation. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Santa  Gloria.    Ask 
about  our  standing  in  the  tobacco  world. 
Or,  send  a  dollar  bill  to  os  direct  for 
box  of  50,  prepaid.      State  color  wanted, 

R.  &  W.  Jenkinson  Co. 

1 1 73  Liberty  Ave.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

50th  Year— 600  Employeas 


'Rods 


iiolnK    Flxlllnjr  I       Try     a  «»^     "RHISTOI. 

E.\pci-t  antrlcrs  cvcrvwhere   acknowlcdK'"  its  siipcrinrity. 
"Mytwo  ■BRISTOi;  K.xls  ar^  12  y.ais  old  l.nl  I  (mm'I  war 
them  out,  "says  a  New  Kliirlantt  Hslirrniaii.  Kvrry  "BRISTOL" 
Ri>d  is  guaranteed  for  3  years.    Ni.ne  ciTuiino  witlionl  lli.' 
word"  BRI.STOI.  "     Hraiitiful  new  cataloK  mailed  on  receipt 
of  Tie  or  will  he  sent  FHKK  iMrUirJitii:   handy  flsh'hook  dia- 
gorger.for  the  name  of  youi-  loeiil  dealer  in  fishing  tAckle. 
Wyeth  art  calendar.     The  Horton  Mfg.  Co. 
beautiful.  42  Horton  St., 

for  20c.     ^    Bristol. 
Conn. 


Our  readers  are  a«bcd  to  mention  Thic  Literary  Diokbt  when  writlnir  to  advertisers. 
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Two  Helpful 
Books  for  Every 
Home  H^ 


Either  book  is 
worth    having. 
Both  are  worth  asking  for. 

One — the  new  Sl«>t«^ri>icfc«  Bookcase 
catalogue  suggests  library  furnish- 
ings and  arrangement.  The  other 
contains  lists  of  the  "World's  Best 
Books"  for  children  and  adults. 
Both  sent  upon  request. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  sold  at  uniform  prices,  freight 
prepaid  everywhere. 

We  not  only  furnish  the  most 
economical  and  practical  bookcases 
for  the  home — but  we  now  assist 
you  in  a  substantial  way  by  furnish- 
ing plans  of  artistic  library  interiors, 
and  by  giving  you  authoritative  lists 
of  the  best  books  published.  Cata- 
logue and  Book  Lists  mailed  Free. 
Simply  address  Dept.V. 

3i)C  9loW^Vcrt>icl«c<?a, 

Cincinnatiy  U.  S*  A« 


■■■■■■■■■    Sifftt  and  Mail  Thia  Coupon  Today  ■■■■■■! 

:  To?h«Sltfb<^<r«rnickcC«^Dept.V.Cinciii]»ti,U.SJV.  S 

a         Mail  to  address  below  lists  of  "The  World's  Best  Books"  ■ 

*  and   your    new  illustrated    catalogue    of    Globe-Wemlcke  * 

■  Bookcases.  ■ 
m  „  ■ 

■  Iname ■ 


Address 

Town State. 


''Bonnie  Boy"  and  a 
Beautiful  Cart 

Fifty  stylish  designs  of  Children's 
Carts  to  choose  from  in  our  famous 
Tony  Pony  Lino.  Carts  posi- 
tively cannot  tip  over.  Thoroup:h- 
hred  Slietland,  city  broken,  gentle  and 

perfectly  safe,  comes  with  the  cart 

,    .   aMJll iiMi II.  'Mllllwr'iTrtii IHHi-i'M;"^     ^^®    fumisli  outfit   complete — pony, 
\l^)^^^^^^^mm^^^SSSitz3     harness  and  cait. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  Catalog  "  B."  showing  entire  line. 
The  Mlohigan  Bu^gy  Co.  176  Office  Building*  Kalamazoo,  Mieh- 


'^  Swivel   Catch 

Adjusts  itself  to  ev- 
ery motion  by  the 
swing  of  the  swivel. 

^CMC  Clasp 

Neatest    and    smaHest. 
Cannot  unfasten  or  slip. 


The  Only  Garter 
Without  Objections 


Men  prefer  it  because 

it  win  not  tear  tlie  stocldng 

and  will  not  bind  the  leg 

25  cents  will  convince  you 

The  l)cst  (li-alers  luivc  tlieni.  or  sample 
pair  by  mail-  Send  your  dealer's  iiamc 
and  25  cents. 

CLARK  MFG.  CO, 
346.0   Summer   St.,   Boston,    Mass. 

New  York,.?."  Broadicay 


HOOT     MONt 


Trade  Mark 
on  every  box 


sary  to  throw  up  barricades  around  the 
place  of  meeting  and  to  surround  Lloyd- 
George  with  a  body-guard  consisting  of 
husky  members  of  the  Irish  National 
League.  Lloyd-George  went  through  these 
experiences  with  the  same  intrepidity 
that  characterizes  every  act  of  his  in  life. 

What  carries  conviction  to  his  crowds 
is  the  surpassing  confidence  of  the  man 
in  hiinself.  Bumptiousness,  his  adversa- 
ries call  it;  but  there  is  far  more  in  it 
than  that.  It  has  been  described  as  "a 
grand,  unhesitating  belief  in  his  own 
ability."  Without  the  ability  to  back  it, 
Lloyd-George's  manner  would  excite  both 
antagonism  and  contempt.  It  does  arouse 
antagonism,  but  no  one  can  feel  anything 
but  respect  for  the  character  that  is  behind 
the  self-assertion.  The  egotism  of  his 
manner  is  done  away  with  by  the  reluc- 
tant admission  that  if  it  is  egotism  there 
is  ground  for  it.  His  impatience  with  all 
who  oppose  his  views  is  irritating,  but  it 
is  the  same  contempt  that  made  Karl  Marx 
unpopular,  and  there  have  been  few  really 
great  men  free  from  it. 

Indomitable,  unquestioning  self-confi- 
dence and  irresistible  pushfulness — these 
are  the  leading  characteristics  of  David 
Lloyd-George 

It  was  in  1907  that  the  man  who  had 
been  knocked  down  in  the  street,  smug- 
gled out  of  Birmingham  in  disguise,  and 
protected  by  barricades  in  Bristol,  became 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  great  railway  strike,  which 
would  have  paralyzed  the  business  life 
of  the  whole  country  was  about  to  begin. 
The  resources  of  all  the  older  statesmen 
proved  inadeqiiate.  Lloyd-George  in- 
vited the  railway  magnates  to  meet  him  in 
conference  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

He  was  known  as  a  radical,  and  it  was 
figured  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  a  demand  on  his  part 
that  the  railroads  acknowledge  the  trade- 
unions.  The  railroad  leaders  decided  that 
they  would  meet  him  with  a  flat  refusal. 
Had  they  done  so  the  great  strike  would 
have  been  on  the  next  day. 

Lloyd-George  met  them,  and  before  the 
conference  had  gone  very  far  he  suddenly 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  complete  plan, 
never  heard  of  before,  for  the  formation 
of  a  conciliation  board  for  the  entire 
British  railroad  system.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  were  to  appoint  the  arbitrators. 

The  railroad  magnates  were  taken  by 
surprize  and  outflanked.  Lloyd-George 
was  not  bluffing.  If  they  had  refused 
his  proposition  he  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  bill  which  would  have 
contained  all  the  features  of  his  proposed 
compromise,  and  if  he  had  done  so  it  would 
have  made  compulsory  arbitration  a  feature 
of  the  English  legislation.  What  the 
precedent  would  lead  to,  if  such  a  bill 
were  passed,  no  railroad  man  could  say. 
Caught  and  helpless,  they  agreed  to  his 
terms,  and  the  strike  was  averted. 

For  this  the  King  desired  to  confer  a 
title  upon  him,  but  Lloyd-George  declined 
it. 


Preposterous. — Miss   Elder — "The  idea 
of  his  pretending  that  my  hair  was  gray." 
Miss  Peppery — "Ridiculous!" 
Miss  Elder — "Wasn't  it,  tho?" 
Miss  Peppery — "Yes,   just  as  if  you'd 
buy    gray    hair." — Catholic    Standard    and 
Times. 


Dennett  ^J&pewnter 


SOLD   ON  APPROVAL 

This  wonderful  new  typewriter,  at  one-sixth  the 
cost,  with  one-tenth  the  number  of  parts,  does  the 
same  work  as  expensive  machines  with  quickness, 
neatness  and  ease. 

The  BENNETT  is  a  portable,  visible-writing, 
ink-ribbon  typewriter ;  standard  keyboard ;  light, 
simple,  speedy,  compact,  strong.  In  neat  case,  size 
only  2x5x11  inches,  weight  only  4%  pounds.  Made 
from  best  materials  by  experts. 

Send  Name  and  Address 

for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  sample  of  writing. 

Don't  pay  more  than  $18  for  a  typewriter  until 
you  know  the  BENNETT.  Don't  pay  less  than 
|!ioo  unless  you  buy  a  BENNETT. 

Agents  aanleJ for  a  few  unfilled  lerritories 

R.  C.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
366  Broadway  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  FOR  MY  BOOK 

STRONG   ARMS 

10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  OR  COIN 

For  Men,    Women  or   Children 

Illustrated  with  twenty  half-tona 
cuts  comprisine  oriRinal  and  com- 
plete lessons  for  quick  develop- 
ment of  shoulders,  arms  and 
hands,  especially  adapted  to  be 
practiced  in  your  own  room  with- 
out apparatus.  Ilegular  price, 
35  cents. 

IIV  ADDITIOIV  TO  THIS 
if  you  will  send  for  one  at  once,  I 
will  make  you  a  present  of  a  chart 
which  nlone  is  worth  more  than  what 
vou  pay  for  the  "STIIOIW©*  AKM 
BOOK."  The  chart  shows  my 
new  method  for  building  up  a  great 
chest,  heart  and  lungs. 

I  \TiL,ii  AiiSo  BE  pi,a;.%sc:D 

to  answer  any  questions  pertaining  to  tbe 
development  or  reducing  of  any  other  part 
of  your  body  without  additional  charge. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

Select  Gymnasium 

47  Barker  BIdg.     110  West  42d  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Individual  Instruction  for  Health  and  Strength  at  my 
Select    Gytnnasiutn  or  by  mail.     Particulars  on  request 


HAVANA  CIGARS-HALF  PRICE 

Guaranteed  long  clear  Havana  Filler,  best  quality.  Sumatra 
wrapper,  hand  made,   Londres  4^  inches 

50  for  $3.50.     100  for  9.5.00 

Delivered  upon  receipt  <)f  price  and  you  smoke  ten  and  if 
not  sitisfied  money  refunded.  No  risk  to  try  them.  Register 
Currency. 

H.  C.  BKR4;1<:R  I^ancaster,  Pa. 


'and  BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  at  speciiQ  pricea  for 
30  6x^s>.  Dainbeat  iind  nvost  unique  siuorbtienb 
PrinVei  ii\  colars,^\ani  colored,  em\>osse3  anS  pt^£. 
marK^  on  Whitingjs  exclusive  papers.  Envelopes  to 
maipX.  Givej-our^reelting*  indindua//l}>  6y  usity 
our  carBs  at\3  letters.  Write  today  for  pnc«  list 
\1S9mpIe  /ir/Ofj'Jyer  ^  ^it'if/i'^S/e/iGfMfttaMei 
DBS  Arts  Roon\709.W»sKingWB>uldiiig. 
CSTX^IOS    BOSTON.  MASS.  D^t.  I,. 


4  ARTICLES  SETTING  FORTH 

Four  Points  of  View 
on  Tlie  Resurrection 

Prof.   Borden  P.  Bowne.  D.D..  LL.U..    Boston,    Mass. 
Prof.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  Ph.D.. 

State  University  of  Iowa. 
Thomas  P.  Hushes,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Pres.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.D..  LL.D..  Louisville,  Ky. 
See  HOMIlrRTIC  REVIEU'  for  March 
30  cents  per  copy.  $3.00  per  year. 
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The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and   dainty   dishes,    sent   free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Establuhed  1780 


KeglBtered, 
O.  S.  Pat.  Off 


FOn  INDIGESTION.  HEARTBURN.CONSTIPATION 
AND  All  STOMACH  TROUBLES 


^        lO,  35  A\D  50  CKXTS 

IJ  not  found  at  druggist's,  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
REQUA   MFG.  CO..  n97  Atlantic  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

There's 

Solid 

Comfort 

in  a 

Richardson 

Boiler 

Comfort  for  all  the 
family — in  every  room: 
plenty  of  heat  evenly 
distributed  and  always 
under  easy  control,  no 
matterwhat  the  weather. 

Richardson  Boilers 

For  Steam  or  Hot  Water   Heating 

h»Te  a  patented    mnstnirtion    in   the  vital    parts   wliit-h  nieans  a 
■uhstantial  savin?  to  the  rnan  who  pays  the  hills. 

Seven  times  moro  surface  rxpos«'d  to  lieat,  lartrer  8t«Hiii  domo — 
larKerflrerliarii^MT — improved  air  rirculatinir  eratc— ^all  iin-ntK-roiumiy 
of  fad  and  \vat»r  raitiod  to  a  high  t<?iiiporatiire  in  the  slioiit-st  tinn-. 

If  jfmi  would  know  why  Richardson  linilers  give 
AH  times  more  heat  at  leas  fuel  esp'-ns*'  than  any 
other,  write  for  our  latest  book  "Truth  About 
Heating.'"     We  send  it  free  on  request. 

Richardson  ^  Rounton  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  Apparatus 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

More  Interesting. — F  air  G  i  r  l — ' '  My 
father  made  his  fortune  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Would  you  like  to  know  how 
he  did  it?" 

G.\LLANT  Youth — "Not  particularly; 
but  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  still  has  it." 
— Catholic  News. 


Is  It  Coming  to  This? — Beggar — (retiirn- 
ing  a  penny  to  the  giver) — "Excuse  me, 
lady,  I  can't  take  less  than  three  cents." 

"Why  not?" 

"Them's  the  union's  rules,  and  if  I  take 
less  I  lose  my  card." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


A  Useful  Science. — ' '  What  is  geography  ? ' ' 
asked  the  father  who  was  testing  his  son's 
progress  in  study. 

"Geography,"  replied  little  Jimmy  Jiggs, 
"is  what  you  put  inside  your  trousers  when 
you  think  you  are  going  to  get  a  whipping." 
— Washington  Star. 


Cause  Sufficient. — ' '  Why  do  people  read 
the  advertising  section  in  the  magazines  ? ' ' 

"Say,  I  guess  you  never  tried  to  read  the 
other  section!"- — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  New  Art  Firm. — "The  reredos  of  the 
altar  is  composed  of  seven  gilt  panels  of 
Fra  and  Jellico's  angels." — Ludlow  Adver- 
tiser. This  well-known  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  angels.  Fra's  is  supposed  to 
be  the  inspiring  brain,  and  Jellico  does  the 
rest. — Punch. 


Rival  Attractions. — First  Child — "We've 
got  a  new  baby  at  our  house." 

Second  Child — (contemptuously) — 
"We've  got  a  new  pa  at  ours." — Presby- 
terian Standard. 


Pears' 

Economy  is  a  watchword 
of  the  thrifty. 

That's  one  reason  so 
many  prosperous  people 
use  Pears'  Soap.  There^s 
no  waste  about  it.  It  wears 
out,  of  course. 

On  sale  everywhere. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

With  Rosenthnl'.'i  Practical 
Lingui.stry 

Von  lu'jir  llii'  l.ivliiu:  \  oifi-  «r:i    ValUc  l»r«»- 
ToNNor  l'r<iii«iin<>(>  i-:i<-li  t%  i>r)l  jiiitl  I'lii-iiHf. 

A  few  mirmtcs  daily  piactice,  .It  spare  moments,  gives 
thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  foreign  language. 
Send  f<,r  Inlrri-.ftiiia  l!t,akli-t  iind  Trs/iiiiiitiiiils. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building.  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  New  York 


HOW  TO 
LEFT  OVERS 


EVERY 
WOMAN 

slioiild  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
above  booklet  written  for  the  McCray 
Refrigerator  Company  by  Elizabeth  O. 
Hiller,  a  recognized  authority  on  food 
preparation.  Tells  how  to  make  many 
appetizing  dishes  out  of  food  remnants 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  .Shows 
also  why  foods  spoil  so  quickly  inordinary 
refrigerators— and  why  the  McCray  Re- 
frigerator will  keep  the  same  foods  in 
perfect  condition  longer. 

MSCRAY 

Refrig-eraioTiS 

keep  foods  fresh  — not  merely  cold  —  and 
do  it  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  ice 
than  any  other  refrigerator,  because  there 
is  a  continual  circulation  of  clean,  dry  air 
in  every  part  of  the  food  chambers.  The 
McCray  is  the  most  sanitary  refrigerator 
made — the  most  economical— the  easiest 
to  keep  clean. 

Write  for  booklet  to-day,  and  for  any 
of  the  folloT-ving  lata/ogs  thtil  interest  you: 
No.  8y,  Residence  Refrigerators :  iVo.  67, 
for  Grocers ;  No.  JQ,  J  or  Meat  Markets  ; 
No.  48,  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions,  etc.; 
No.  75,  for  Flo'iver  Sliofis, 

The  McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

104  Lake  Street 
KENDALLVILLE 
INDIANA 


^ 


E.nORIALS  ^ 
ONUriENTS 

fOR  ftriLTERIES  5CM00LS  6  PaRKS 

■LARGE  VARIETY  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE- 
Delivered  Anywhere: 'Slnd  Tor  catalogs 
state  requirements  agents  wanted 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE,   CO. 

360B     noWARDAVE.,     BRIDGEPORT     CONN. 


Bronchial  Troches 

Ad  absolutely  harmless  remedy  for  Sore  Throat, 
Hoarseness,  Coughing  Spells,  Bronchial  and  Lung 
Affections.  Give  immediate  relief  and  their  prompt 
use  saves  much  iDCoovenience.     SO  years  reputation. 


Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  5i.oo 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boiton,  Mass. 
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The  Good  Old   Paint 

An  old  gentleman  recently  remarked: 
"Twenty-five  years  ago  paint  never  cracked  or 
scaled.  I've  seen  pure  white  lead  paint  wear 
ten  years  without  a  blemish." 

That  was  before  mixtures  of  chalk,  clay,  baryles, 
benzine  and  water  began  to  pose  su  paint.  Those  days 
White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  were  applied  straight,  by 
practical  painters. 

Properly  owners  can  still  be  sure  of  reliable  painting 
—you  can  still  get  the  "good  old-time  paint,  *  better 
now  than  ever.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  White  Lead  manufacture.  Today  you  have  the 
celebrated 

CARTER 

Strictly  PurB 

White  Lead 

"  The  Lead  IV) th  the  Spread  " 

-which  represents  the  highest  development  in  Pure 
White  Lead  production.  Carter  is  the  best  of  all  white 
leads— the  purest,  most  carefully  and  most  scientiBcally 
made.  Carter  is  several  shadei  whiter  than  ordinary 
leads— makes  brighter,  more  true  and  durable  colors. 

Carter  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  forms  a  tough, 
durable  and  elastic  film.  Wears  down  gradually- 
only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

Carter  costs  slightly  more  per  pound  than  other 
leads,  but  when  figured  by  years  of  satisfactory  service 
and  square  yards  of  surface  covered,  is  the  most  economi- 
cal paint  on  the  market.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  Carter— take  no  substitute. 

Please  send  immediately  for  our  valuable  free  book, 
"Pure  Paint,"  which  tellshow  to  test  paint  for  purity- 
how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  With  the 
book  we  send  a  set  of  modem  and  practical  color  plates 
showing  how  real  houses  look  when  properly  peiinted. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

2067  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Factorie*:    Chicago— Omaha  (20) 


"To  Be  Sure  It'«  Pure, 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg" 


Which  Iron  Fence? 


THE  ad<vantages  of  iron  fence  are  self-evident. 
The  economy  of  iron  fence  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  The  question  for  you  to 
decide  is  simply:  '''' Which  iron  fence — ivhose 
make?"  If  you  are  seeking  a  lifetime-lasting 
fence  of  dependable  material  and  superior  con- 
struction, the  one  right  answer  (no  matter  what 
price  you  wish  to  pay)  is: 


fEcWARf 


Iron  Fence 


When  you  buy  Stewart's,  you  are  sure  to  get 
the  highest-grade  iron  fence  your  money  can  buy 
— and  the  price  is  rockbottom.  For  25  years  this 
make  has  been  the  standard  of  quality.  The 
Stewart  Iron  Fence  Works  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  is  in  use  throughout 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  More  of  it  is 
sold  each  year  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  Stewart  Catalog  is  Mailed  FREE 

on  request.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  make  your  selections  at 
leisure  from  our  500  de.signs,  ranging  from  the  simplest  aiid 
least  expensive  to  the  most  elaborate  and  ornate  effects  in 
iron  fence  and  entrance  gates.  Stewart's  Iron  Reservoir 
Flower-Vases  and  Iron  Lawn  Settees  are  also  illustrated. 

THE   STEWART    IRON   WORKS   CO. 

1709  Covington  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Special  designs  created  jfor  any  purpose  and  to 
Juirmonize  with  any  style  0/ architecture  desired. 


The  Tourist. — The  tourist  who  had  se- 
cured a  guide  within  a  few  moments  after 
his  arrival  in  Rome  spoke  crisply  to  the 
man.  "  I've  only  got  an  hour  or  so  to  spare 
for  Rome,"  he  said,  "and  I  want  to  see  just 
two  things — one's  St.  Peter's  and  the  other 
is  the  Forum.  Take  me  to  them  both  as 
quick  as  you  can." 

The  guide  engaged  a  carriage,  "into  which 
the  tourist  jumped,  and  after  a  few  words 
from  the  guide  to  the  driver,  the  equipage 
started  off  at  a  brisk  rate.  Suddenly  it 
stopped,  and  the  tourist  ceased  his  fire  of 
questions  abruptly. 

"Hop  out,"  he  said  to  his  guide,  urging 
him  by  a  sUght  push.  "Now  which  is  this, 
the  Forum  or  St.  Peter's?" — Youth's 
Companion. 


Nautical. — "I  hear  Jones  the  sea-captain 
is  in  hard  luck.  He  married  a  girl  and  she 
ran  away  from  him." 

"  Yes,  he  took  her  for  a  mate,  but  she  was 
a  skipper.  "—:-Prt«c^/ow  Tiger. 


A  Proposal.— Lady — "  My  cooking  always 
tastes  so  good  to  yoxi,  and  it  never  suits  my 
husband  at  all." 

Beggar — "Well,  why  don't  you  get  a 
divorce  and  marry  me?" — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


His  Reading. — ' '  Do  you  read  all  the  books 
you  buy?" 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox;  "my 
leisure  is  used  up  in  reading  the  advertise- 
ments that  persuade  me  to  buy  them." — 
Washington  Star. 


Preparing. — Str.\nger    (to    boy    looking 
at  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoo)— "Guess  you're 


Preparing. — Str 

at  the  monkeys  in  tne  LiOO)—    vjucss 
going  to  be  a  naturalist  some  day?" 
Boy — "Nope.      Cartoonist!" — Pu 


An  Expensive  Product. — Customer — "Mr. 
Wilfong,  why  do  you  charge  such  an  enor- 
mous price  for  a  pound  and  a  half  of  veal 
chops?" 

Butcher — "Mrs.  Bartleson,  think  of  the 
gallons  and  gallons  of  eight-cent  milk  it  has 
taken  to  grow  that  calf." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Acrobatic  Officials. — This  beautiful  gem 
appeared  the  other  day  as  a  head-line  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune:  "Make  City  Heads  Toe 
Mark."  What  a  somersattlt  this  must  have 
been  \—The  Standard. 


On  the  Instalment  Plan. — "How  much  are 

eggs  now  ? ' ' 

"Two  dollars  down,  and  a  dollar  a  month 
until  the  dozen  is  paid  for." — Judge. 


Subtraction. — "Now,  in  order  to  sub- 
tract," the  teacher  explained,  "things  have 
always  to  be  of  the  same  denomination. 
For  instance,  we  couldn't  take  3  apples 
from  4  pears,  nor  6  horses  from  9  dogs." 

"Teacher,"  shouted  a  small  boy,  "can't 
you  take  4  quarts  of  milk  from  3  cows?" — 
Jewish  Ledger. 


When  the  Good  Man  Dieth. — Murphy- 
"Poor  O'Reilly  is  dead.     And  a  good  old 
soul  he  was." 

Casey — "  Yis,  and  a  thoughtful  wan,  too. 
Shure,  before  he  died  he  called  all  his 
creditors  to  him  and  told  thim  where  they 
could  borrow  enough  to  cover  what  he 
owed  thim." — Brooklyn  Life. 


£ 
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ROWE'S 

GLOUCESTER      .^ 

BED  HAMMOCK 


For  Verandas,  Porches 
La\wns  and  Indoor  Use 

Combines    Hammock 
Couch  and  Swing  Settee 

THE  PERFECT  COUCH  FOR  OUT-DOOR  SLEEPING 

A  third  of  a  century's  experience  shows 
that  Rowe's  Hammocks  can  be  depended 
on  to  give  10  years  of  continuous  out-of- 
door  service.  From  the  model  and  of  same 
weight  canvas  (white  or  khaki)  as  made  by 
us  for  years  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Strong  wood 
frame  with  or  without  national  spring,  thick 
mattress,  with  sanitary  removable  cover. 
Holds  six  persons.  With  or  without  wind- 
shield (see  cut)  which  folds  flat  under  mat- 
tress. Complete,  with  lines  and  hooks 
ready  for  hanging,  delivery  charges  prepaid 
in  United  States,  carefully  packed. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
and  prices  of  different  styles  and  sizes 

Small  silk  name-label  is  on  every  Rowe  Hammock 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc. 

291  Water  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 


^ 


THE"BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — six  iScandls 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  ftt>- 
duces  a  pure,  white,  steady,  s&fa 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Erery 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wan^ 
ed.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  JLICHT  CO. 
93  £.  5tb  St..  Canton.  Qt 


$650  A.  B.  C.  Automobile  $650 

The  biggest  Auto- 
mobile bargain  in 
America.  2  or  4 
Cylinder  Snrreys, 
Runabouts  and 
Delivery  Wagons 
18 or 30 H. P..  Solid 
or  Pneumatic 
Tires.  Write  for 
FREE  Oiifiiogne. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  3911  Morgan,  St  Loin 


Enough  lamp- 
chimneys  break 
from  "accident" 
to  satisfy  me, 
without  having 
them  crack  and 
smash  every  time 
the  liofht  is  turned 
up. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys    never 
break  from  heat. 
It  takes  an  "ac- 
cident" to  end  their  usefulness. 
They  add  to  the  beauty,  com- 
fort and  usefulness  of  the  lamp 
— and  they  fit. 

There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney  made 
for  every  known  burner,  and  my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get  for  your 
lamp.      It  is  free.      Address 


M 


AC  BETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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Fashion  Note. — "It  says  here  that  men 
are  goin'  ter  wear  clothes  ter  match  th' 
hair,  this  winter." 

"That's  gon  er  make  it  kinder  cold  fxir 
th'  bald-headed  fellers,  ain't  it?" — Life. 


Pat's  Preference. — Irishman  (after  wait- 
ing at  the  theater  entrance  for  a  long  time 
on  a  cold  night)- — "Shure  it's  meself  wad 
sooner  walk  fifty  miles  than  shtand  five!" 
— Punch. 


With  the  Simplifiers. — Hank  Stubbs — 
■'I  never  could  see  any  sense  in  that  ex- 
pression, 'Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of 
the  other.'" 

BiJE  Miller — "How  would  you  have 
it?" 

Hank  Stubbs — "Why,  'Six  of  each,'  of 
course." — Boston  Herald. 


The  Hamless  Hamlet 

To  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  better  to  suffer  the  relentless 

butchers 
To  outrageoxisly  deprive  us  of  our  fortune. 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  them  and  the 

meat  trust, 
And  by  opposing  smash  them  ?     To  diet,  to 

eat 
No  more  steaks,  chops,  or  sausage,  and  so 

end 
The  heartache  and  the  thousand  natural 

shocks 
The  meat  consumer's  heir  to — 'tis  a  con- 
summation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.      To  diet — no  meat, 
No  fowl!     Perchance  no  fish;    ah,  there's 

the  rub ! 
For  if  we  have  no  meat,  no  bones  to  boil, 
What  friends  may  come  and  wish  to  stay  to 

meal — 
This  possibility  must  give  us  pause. 
There's  the  respect  we  owe  to  those 
Who  have  a  taste  for  sirloin  or  sweetbreads 
That  make  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  clips  and  bones 

they  weigh, 
The  tainted  ends  for  which  they  charge  full 

price, 
The  butcher's  wrong,  the  packer's  con- 
tumely. 
The  pangs  that  bacon  costs,  and  also  ham. 
The  heavy  price  of  chops,  the  lean  ox-joint, 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  might  feed  on  dandelion  greens 
Or  fill  his  stomach  with  mock-turtle  soup '' 
But  there's  the  dread  that  if  we  cut  out 

meat 
The  packers  would  go  in  for  garden-truck. 
And  soak  us  as  we  ne'er  were  soaked  before. 
This  lurking  danger  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Natural  Question. — "How  long  have 
you  been  married'" 

"This  time,  or  altogether?" — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Where  he  Drew  the  Line. — Great  Au- 
thor— "Did  you  tell  that  magazine  editor 
that  I  was  too  busy  to  see  him  ? ' ' 

Boy — "Yes,  sir;  but  he  says  he  can't 
understand  it;  that  you  have  been  writing 
for  his  magazine  for  years." 

"Well,  I  may  write  for  a  magazine,  but 
that's  no  reason  why  I  have  to  associate 
with  the  editors  of  it." — Life. 


Don't  Use  "Stone- Age"  Stationery 

Many  a  good  man  has  1910  apparel  and  a  1910 
automobile,  and  yet  belongs  to  the  "Stone  Age" 
when  it  comes  to  his  personal  stationery. 

Would  you  sind  a  social  note  to  a  friend  on  your 
business  letterhead?  What  has  he  to  do  with 
your  bricks,  or  railroads,  or  diamonds? 

Would  you  write  it  on  your  wife's  linen 
finish,  valentine-looking  stationery?  What  a 
confessioni 

We  make  strong,  gentle  paper,  for  gentle, 
strong  men.  It  is  in  note  paper  form  with 
envelopes  to  match.  Do  your  friends  the 
compliment  of  writing  them  on 

Old    Hampshire 
Bond  Stationery 

"The  Stationery  of  a  Gentleman" 

It  is  just  what  a  man's  note  paper  ought  to  be — 
refined,  simple,  strong.  It  is  not  noticeable  in  itself, 
but  it  will  stand  notice  when  given.  The  pleasant^ 
half-conscious  impression  is  there. 


Write  for  portfolio  of  samples  and  names  of  your  local  dealers. 

HAMPSHIRE    PAPER    COMPANY 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exniuaively 

SOUTH     HADLEY     FALLS,     MASS. 


|^aiii[J!)l)fr(;) 


STUDY  TABLE 
in  Quatttred 
Whit* 
Oak. 


Saves  Over  Half 

100  other  hand- 
some pieces  in 
our  catalog,  all 
Guaranteed. 
Write  today — 
Mailed  FREE 

COME-PACKT 
FURNITURE  CO. 

»19  Edwin  St. 
^im  Arbor,  Mich. 


For  The  Complexion 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmedicated.  Absorb  all  gases  and  stop 
stomach  fermentation.  The  daily  use  of  this  pure,  un- 
medicated  charcoal  gives  a  clear,  soft,  smooth  and 
rosy  complexion. 

C^a.  1  rt*.  in  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
ror    lUC.  mailed  ^ 

DITIVIANf      t 


A.  J. 


for  trial.        Once  only. 
Astor  House,  N.Y. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  tne  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health, 
is  knowledge  does  not  corae 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

*y  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imputs  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  m  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young   Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yoang  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Imparl  to  Hii  So* 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  HaT«. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

K»owledge  a  Mother  Should  Tm»art  to  Her  DaugkWr. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Hare. 

All  in  one  Tolnme,    Illiistrated.    $2.00,  poitpald. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  '*  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


Tke  Gift  Tkat 
Gives   Most 
Easter  Joy 


ussy 
acka^e 


p 

For  Fastiaioua  Folks 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  tnc.iEstablisheJ  1842).  PhlladelphU,  U. 
Makers  of  Whitman's  Imiantaneoua  Chocolat* 


S.A. 


Contains  only 

ChocoIate.Covettd  Nougat, 
Molassts  Chifi,  Atmondi, 
Walnuts,  Marshmallows, 
Cocoanettfi,  Pecans,  Molasses 
Blocks,  Neapolitans,  Cream 
Nuts,  Caramels  and  Blos- 
soms of  Solid  Chocolate. 

No  cream  centers  nor  bon- 
bons. Sold  only  by  exclusive 
Whitman  agents, usually  the 
leading  dniggist  in  each  lo- 
cility.  These  agents  receive 
Whitman's  direct  from  us  ; 
never  through  jobbers. 

Guaranteed  fresh,  pure, 
perfect. 

Half,  one,  two,  three  and 
five  pound  boxes.  One  dol- 
lar a  pound  everywhere. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  If  no  Whitman  agent  Is 
convenient. 

Write  for  booklet 
"Suesestions.  " 
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ror  The  Gcirclen 


Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  Tgio  contains 
exactly  the  information  amateurs  want.  It 
gives  hundreds  of  Cultural  Notes  by  Experts, 
showing  how  to  get  the  best  results  m  growing 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  describes  1200  varieties 
of  flower  seeds,  600  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds 
and  over  2000  kinds  of  plants,  besides  numerous 
hardy  shrubs,  climbers,  small  fruits,  palms,  ferns, 
water-lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

256  large  pages,   1000  illustrations,   including 
beautiful  color  and  duotone  plates.     You  want 
this  book. 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED  NASTURTIUMS 

The  Qui'cn  i>f  \;isturtinnis.  cliariii  in;j:  for  l).irdfi's. 
porch  bt>xcs,  haskt'ts.  etc.  The  leaves  are  iH-aiitifully 
varieg'ated  white,  troM  and  jreen  and  witli  flowers  as 
varied  as  the  ordinary  sorts.  1  O  <'«»iits  por  pkt, 
**Oardeii  Rook '^  froo  ^vlfli  o:i<;li  ordor. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phlladelptiia 


',«, 


Deutzia    f'^' 
Lemoineil 


Is  one  of  the  choicest  small  ^' 
shrubs  with  pure  white  flowers. 
The  tall  varieties  are  also  very 
beautiful. 

A  handsome  catalogue  with  many 
new  illustrations  will  be  mailed  on  i 
request.  It  contains  descriptions  V 
of  these  charming  shrubs,  also  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
l  ections  to  be  found  In  the  country 
of— 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and 

Hardy  Plants 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


AT  WHOLESALE 


.3  Concord  Grapes,  2.5c. 
12  Wood's  Imp.  Cuthbertor 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.    All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GREIDER'S    FINE    CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  1.50  engravings, 
photos.  .SO  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  nnd  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, i)oultry  supplie.s,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
andall  detiiils  On  I. v  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  OREISER.  Box  15.  Eheema,  Pa. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  |- ;«s,t 


and  SQUABS 


Foy 's  big  book  tells  how, 

Describes  World's  largest  pure- 
brad  Poultry  tarm;  gives  great  mass  of  poultry 
Information  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators, 
brooders.    Mailed  4c.    F*  FOY,  Box  h6«  ^^^  Utoineb,  la. 


The  Good  Time  Coming. — Little  Herbert, 
aged  4,  and  several  of  his  little  friends 
were  being  given  a  party  by  his  parents. 
About  4  o'clock,  before  the  lunch  was 
served,  Herbert's  father  took  them  all  for 
a  sleigh-ride  to  whet  their  appetites  for 
the  dainty  feast  to  follow.  His  father, 
noticing  that  his  little  son  was  very  silent, 
asked:  "Well,  Herbert,  what's  the  matter? 
Aren't  you  having  a  good  time?"  With  a 
very  sober  expression  he  answered,  "Why, 
we  haven't  begun  to  eat  yet." — The  De- 
lineator. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

February  i8. — A  severe  earthquake  shock  occurs 
in  Crete. 

February  ip. — Count  Udo  von  Stolberg-Werni- 
gerode.  President  of  the  German  Reichstag,  dies 
in  Berlin. 

February  20. — Boutros  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Pre- 
mier, is  assassinated. 

February  21. — King  Edward  formally  opens  Par- 
liament with  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

February  22. — An  avalanche  in  Iceland  kills  23 
persons. 

February  2,^. — Chinese  troops  occupy  Lhasa,  Tibet, 
the  Dalai  Lama  fleeing  to  India. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  announces  a  vic- 
tory over  the  insurgent  forces  under  General 
Chamorro. 

February  24. — The  first  test  vote  in  the  new  Brit- 
ish Parliament  is  a  victory  for  the  Government, 
Austen  Chamberlain's  fi.scal  amendment  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne  being  defeated  by  3  i  votes. 

Domestic 

Washi.ngton 

February  18. — The  Administration  Anti-injunction 
Bill  is  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Moon 

February  21. — In  a  Senate  debate.  Senator  Aldrich 
says  that  with  proper  business  methods  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Government  could  V)c  re- 
duced $300,000,000. 

February  22, — Attorney-General  M''ickersham  makes 
a  speech  against  monopoly. 

February  24.  —  President  Taft  announces  that  the 
five  measures  which  he  considers  should  be 
passed  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  in  order 
to  redeem  party  pledges  are  postal  savings-banks. 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  amendments,  conser 
vation.  anti-injunction,  and  Statehood  for  Ari 
zona  and  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Heyburn  introduces  a  hill  in  the  Senate 
providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  "  third 
degree." 

General 

February  17. — Sheriff  Nellis  of  Cairo,  III,,  resists  a 
rnob  bent  on  lynching,  his  deputies  killing  one 
rioter,  and  wounding  others, 

February  18. — The  grand  iury  of  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey,  indicts  the  directors  of  the  National 
Packing  Company  for  conspiracy  in  raising  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs, 

February      ly. —  Employees     of     the     Philadelphia 

Rapid  Transit  Company  go  on  strike. 
February  21,  —  The  report  of  the  New   York  State 

Primary    Investigating   Committee   is   published ; 

it  opposes  direct  nominations. 
February  22,  —  President  Taft  speaks  in  New  York 

City  at  the  dinner  of  the  New   York  Society  of 

the  Cincinnati. 

The  Democratic  caucus  in  Mississippi  nominates 
Leroy  Percy  for  United  States  Senator,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Vardaman  being  defeated  after  a  deadlock 
lasting  since  January  4. 
February  23, — The  Pennsylvania  State  Constabu- 
lary are  ordered  to  Philadelphia  to  preserve  order 
during  the  car  strike. 

President  Taft  and  Senator  Lodge  speak  in  New- 
ark. N,  J, 


The  Indian  who  aimed  his  arrow  straight  and  true 
always  pointed  to  the  mountains  when  asked  whence 
came  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

Hundreds  of  years  later  we  are  learning  that  in 
the  .Southern  Alleghenies,  Nature's  nursery,  may  be 
propagated  plants  of  the  highest  degree  of  vigor  and 
hardiness.     In  these  mountains  are  grown 

Peters  Perennials 
and  Other  Plants 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsome  new  book,  describing 
the  things  we  grow  under  our  unequalled  climatic  con- 
ditions—including almost  every  shrub  or  tree  that  can 
be  planted  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  States. 

Our  landscape  department  will  help  plan  your  home 
grounds  at  a  nominal  cost. 

PETER'S  NURSERY  CO.,  713  Comberland  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Order  Your 
Seeds  Now 

The  forehanded  gardener  not  only 
completes  his  plans  but  secures  all  his 
supplies  before  the  season  of  out-of- 
door  planting  begins.  He  knows  that 
much  valuable  time  is  saved  thereby. 

The  Spring  planting  season  will  open 
soon.  With  it  comes  the  inevitable 
rush  to  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen. 
With  even  the  best  equipped  houses 
delays  are  inevitable  while  late  orders 
are  never  accorded  the  attention  and 
care  given  orders  sent  in  early. 

We  urge  the  importance  of  order- 
ing now.  Its  just  as  easy,  in  fact 
easier  than  delaying,  and  you  are  sure 
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Read  the  Seedsmen's  announce- 
ments on  this  page,  and  make  out  your 
order  to-day.  Don't  delay  another  day. 
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OIL  MILLIONS  LEFT  TO  HUMANITY 

SOME  call  it  "restitution,"  others  "the  endowment  of  progress," 
still  others,  "atonement  "  ;  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  is  quoted 
as  having  hinted  at  it  as  the  "benevolent  trust  "  ;  but  all  agree  that 
the  plan  to  incorporate  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  all  posterity  through  the  proper  application  of  the 
income  from  the  Rockefeller  millions  is  the  most  comprehensive 
scheme  of  benevolence  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  Yet  even  thus  early  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  which  of  the  two 
really  gives  the  more — John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  in  distributing  the  fortune 
that  he  can  not  use,  or  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  who,  it  is  announced,  will  re- 
tire from  the  many  financial  enterprises 
with  which  he  has  been  identified,  to  de- 
vote his  life  largely  to  the  execution  of 
his  father's  remarkable  humanitarian 
project. 

"I  believe,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  senior  is 
reported  as  having  said  in  expounding 
his  theory  of  wealth  and  its  uses,  "  that  as 
a  doctor,  or  a  poet,  or  a  musician  is  given 
his  talent  to  be  developed  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  and  to  be  used  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  so  was  I 
given  the  talent  for  making  money,  to  be 
used  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science." In  its  news-columns  the  New 
York  American  suggests  that  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation  may  be  the  outcome 
of  this  theory.  The  bill  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  request.  Its 
object  is  stated  as  being 

"to  promote  the  well-being  and  advance 
the   civilization    of   the   peoples  of  the 

United  States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions  and  of  foreign 
lands,  in  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of   knowledge,  in  the 
prevention  of  suffering,  and  in  the  promotion  of  any  and  all  the 
I  elements  of  human  progress." 

The  incorporators  are,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Fred  T.  Gates,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  Charles  O.  Heydt.  The 
principal  office  is  to  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  incor- 
porators request  the  usual  broad  powers  in  relation  to  the  holding 


AN    HEIR   TO   GREAT   CHARITIES. 

The  son  who  resigns  his  commission  as  "  Captain  of  the 
Captains  of  Industry"  to  devote  his  wealth  to  others. 
Some  remark  that  his  sacrifice  is  more  real  than  his  father's. 


and  management  of  property,  and  the  exemption  from  taxation, 
usually  accorded  to  great  benevolent  enterprises.  How  much  will 
ultimately  be  invested  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  conjecture  is  exceedingly  generous.  For  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  endowment  of  his  less  comprehensive  benefaction, 
the  General  Education  Board,  was  jf53,oco,ooo;  his  gifts  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  according  to  Fred  T.  Gates,  exceed  $150,- 
000,000;  and  tho  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  has  authorized  the  state- 
ment that  his  fortune  can  not  exceed 
$300,000,000,  the  late  Henry  H.  Rogers 
declared  his  associate's  income  in  one 
year  to  be  $60,000,000,  or  about  $6,845  ^" 
hour. 

The  Foundation,  it  appears  from  a 
widely  published  statement  by  Mr. 
Gates,  has  been  under  consideration  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  for  two  years,  and  evi- 
dently inspired  the  founder's  statement 
of  a  year  ago : 

"  I  have  always  held  the  hope  that  dur- 
ing my  life  I  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish efficiency  in  giving,  so  that  wealth 
may  be  of  greater  use  to  present  and 
future  generations." 

Mr.  Gates  explains  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's object  is  to  leave  behind  him  a 
continuing  benefaction,  hampered  by  no 
restrictions,  but  applicable  to  the  varying 
needs  of  different  times  and  emergencies. 
When  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Foundation  used  the  words  to 
"advance  the  civilization  of  the  peoples- 
of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  they  had  in 
mind,  we  are  told,  civilization  as  exprest 
in  the  phrases,  "Means  of  subsistence, 
progress  in  Government,  language  and 
literature,  philosopliy  and  science,  art 
and  refinement,  and  morals  and  re- 
ligion." Mr.  Gates  is  quoted  by  tlie 
New  York  Times  as  saying,  in  part : 

"What  Mr.  Rockefeller  purposes  is  for  his  money  to  be  used  in 
all  the  times  to  come  as  the  then  existing  conditions  may  require, 
the  determination  of  those  conditions  and  needs  being  committed 
not  to  a  'dead  hand,'  but  to  the  men  living  in  those  times 

"The  bill  has  been  drawn  so  broad  that  it  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  causes  and  institutions  400  or  500  years  from  now,  which 
perhaps  have  never  been  conceived  of.  Conditions  are  continu- 
ally changing  and  the  needs  of  humanity  with  them.     Suppose  a 
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man  in  tlie  fourteenth  century  had  left  a  large  amount  to  be  used 
for  a  specific  purpose  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  might  not,  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  would  not,  be  of  any  use  at  all  because  of 

tlie  change  of  conditions  and  needs 

"  Suppose  there  is  a  great  earthquake  somewhere,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  suffering.  The  directors  of  the  Foundation 
could  vote  any  sum  thought  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted 


GO  IT,    ANDY 


GO    IT,   JOHN  ! 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


and  continue  this  help  as  long  as  required,  withdrawing  it  when 
not  needed.  This  could  not  be  done  with  an  ordinary  gift  or 
bequest." 

Another  friend  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  cited  by  the  same  paper  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  founder 

"Was  seeking  in  the  Foundation  to  establish  a  trust  of  pliilan- 
thropy  as  he  had  founded  an  oil  trust,  and  that  he  hoped  eventu- 
ally to  lessen  duplication  and  dissipation  of  effort  in  giving,  and 
the  opinion  was  even  exprest  that  the  day  would  come  when  there 
would  be  at  least  a  working-agreement  among  the  Rockefeller, 
Sage,  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  if  not  an  actual  combination  of 
them." 

The  magnificence  and  broad  utility  of  the  scheme  has  appealed 
to  the  editorial  imagination,  and  laudatory  phrases  are  common 
and  often  commonplace. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  deprecating  too  great  readiness  to 
look  this  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  says  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  : 

"  He  is  organizing  this  magnificent  philanthropic  work  not  merely 
because  he  is  a  very  rich  man  who  can  afford  to  be  liberal,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  of  wealth,  because  he 
enters  fully  into  the  joy  of  giving,  and  because  the  spirit  that  made 
him  such  a  conspicuous  exemplar  of  the  give-while-you-live  idea 
urges  him  to  so  arrange  his  affairs  that  the  giving  shall  continue 
after  his  death.  If  he  were  not  possest  by  this  spirit  he  might  do 
as  many  millionaires  have  done  and  bequeath  all  but  a  small  part 
of  his  fortune  to  his  family." 

Where  many  other  papers  make  slurring  allusions  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  wealth  now  to  be  devoted  to  benevolent  uses  was 
acquired,  the  New  York  IVnr/d ofiers  the  parallel : 

"Tliis  is  not  the  only  Foundation  whose  bed-rock  can  not  be 
scrutinized  agreeably.  Empires,  thrones,  aristocracies,  society 
itself,  rest  too  often  upon  beginnings  of  which  no  one  is  proud. 
Fortunes  gained  in  slaves,  in  strange  practises  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  in  smuggling,  in  carrying  rum  to  aborigines,  in  extortion, 
in  conquest,  in  downright  piracy,  long  ago  furnished  energy,  cul- 
ture, and  devotion  on  the  right  side  in  many  a  fight  for  liberty  and 
progress.     Without  money  derived  from  sources  now  looked  upon 


with  disfavor  some  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes  could  not  have 
rounded  out  their  careers." 

And  tlie  New  York  E7ie7iiiig  Journal,  a  paper  not  usually  con- 
sidered friendly  to  the  Rockefeller  activities,  reminds  us  that  both 
father  and  son  might  have  gone  on  accumulating  money  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  as  others  have  done,  instead  of  devoting  both 
money  and  energy  to  the  advancement  of  human  happiness  ;  and 
adds : 

"Think  what  you  please  of  Rockefeller  in  Mie  past.  Describe 
as  you  please  his  business  methods,  his  ruthlessness  in  competition. 

"But  remember  that  he  at  least  is  doing  what  the  people 
haven't  had  the  brains  to  do  for  themselves.  He  is 
taking  national  wealth  and  using  it  for  the  national  welfare. 

"He  is  transforming  his  streams  of  oil  into  colleges,  books,  and 
scientific  laboratories. 

"Where  others  find  in  money  only  added  possibilities  of  stupid 
self-indulgence,  Rockefeller  prefers  to  find  the  force  that  spreads 
knowledge." 

Lest  we  forget  our  other  benefactors,  the  New  York  Tribune 
publishes  a  tabulated  statement  showing  that  while  the  new 
Foundation  may  make  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  greatest  giver,  the 
present  record  for  unloading  wealth  is  held  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
It  will  be  noted  that  The  Tribune^s  summary  falls  $30,000,000  be- 
low Mr,  Gates's  estimate. 


JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER. 

General  Education  Board  .  $53,000,000 

University  of  Chicago 29,309,000 

Rush  Medical  College 6,000,000 

Baptist  Missions,  foreign...  2,000,000 

Missions,  misc.   (known)    ..  2,300,000 

Churches,  misc.    (known)  ..  3,100,000 

Inst,  of  Medical  Research  . .  4,300,000 

Barnard  College 1,375,000 

Southern  Education  Fund  .  1,125,000 

Union  Theological  Sem 1,000,000 

Harvard  University 1,000,000 

Yale  University 1,300,000 

Baptist  Educational  Soc  . . .  1.000,000 

Juvenile  Reformatories 1,000,000 

Cleveland  city  parks 1,000,000 

Y.  M.  C.  A 1,145,000 

M  iscellaneous 13,350,000 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

Carnegie  Foundation |i5,ooo,ooo 

Known  library  gifts  in  the 

United  States 30,000.000 

Carnegie  Institute,   Pitts- 
burg    16,000,000 

Carnegie    Inst.,  Washing- 
ton   10,000,000 

Libraries  in  foreign  lands.  10,000,000 

Scotch  universities 10,000,000 

Hero  funds 5,000,000 

Carnegie    Steel     Co.   em- 
ployees    5,000,000 

Dunfermline  endowment..  5,000,000 

Polytechnic  Sch.,  Pittsburg  2,000,000 

Peace  Temple  at  Hague..  1,750,000 

Allied  Engineers'  Societies  1,500,000 

Bureau  of  Am.  Republics..  750,000 

M  iscellaneous 50,000,000 


Total $123,304,000 


Total    $162,000,000 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  father's 
wisii,  will  devote  his  energies  to  the  application  of  the  great  fortune 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874, 
and  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1897.  He  was 
married,  in  1901,  to  a  daughter  of  Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  has  two  children.  His  activity  in  charitable 
enterprises  and  Sunday-school  teaching  has  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  newspaper  comment. 

The  change  in  the  public  attitude  toward  Mr.  Rockefeller  amuses 
the  Providence yif7«r««/,  which  sees  the  man,  but  recently  reviled 
as  "the  oppressor  of  honest  industry,"  now  largely  regarded  as  "a 
mild-mannered  old  gentleman  of  exemplary  domestic  tastes,"  and 
beneficent  intentions.  The  Journal  forecasts  a  great  variety  of 
sermons  witli  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  a  text,  and  surmises 
that  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  sermonizers  will  be : 

"  I.   It  is  more  blest  to  distribute  than  it  is  to  accumulate. 

"2.  No  man  can  take  a  cent  out  of  this  world  with  him. 

"3.  Excessive  riches  are  an  embarrassment  rather  than  a  gratifi- 
cation. 

"4.  There  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  good  health  and  an  easy 
conscience. 

"5.  Even  the  richest  of  men  can  extract  little  from  this  world  in 
a  material  sense  beyond  three  meals  a  day  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

"6.  The  only  logical  and  satisfying  disposition  of  concentrated 
wealth  is  its  redistribution." 

Yet  this  philanthropy  is  not  received  with  unalloyed  praise.  In 
addition  to  those  carpers  who  refer  to  the  prospective  donation  in 
such  terms  as  "the  return  of  tlie  rake-off,"  there  are  not  wanting 
others  who  doubt  if  the  Foundation  will  unquestionably  be  to  the 
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STRIKE-BREAKER    BEATEN    AND   KICKEU 


THOTOGRAPHERS    ON    THE  JOB. 


MURPHY  I'RATT 

THE    TWO    LEADERS    OK    THE   STRIKE. 


THE    CITY    OF    BROTHERLY    LOVE. 

—  Beriyman  in  the  Washington  Star 


STRIKER    IN    AN    UNFAMILIAR    OCCUPATION,    CAPITALIZING    PUBLIC  SYMPATHY. 


WHERE  A    DERAILED    CAR    KILLED    TWO    AND    RAMMED 
A    HOUSE. 


WHAT   WILLIAM    PENN    DID    NOT   ANTICIPATE. 


ultimate  advantage  of  mankind.  Thus  the  New  York  Press,  in  an 
editorial  headed,  "The  Great  Rockefeller  Gift— Let  Us  Have  No 
More  of  the  Like,"  reminds  us  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  American  people  and  that  every 
generation  may  see  a  fortune  as  large  as  that  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller or  larger : 

"Then,  if  the  future  owners  of  the  oil  business  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  founder  of  the  Standard,  che  country  would  be 
treated  to  the  continuous  performance  of  hundreds  of  millions 
periodically  exacted  from  the  people  as  tribute  to  an  indefensible 
monopoly,  with  part  of  tlie  plunder  also  periodically  handed  back 
to  the  people  in  the  form  of  charity  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
unpopular  givers." 

The  danger  that  such  gifts  will  be  accepted  as  atonements  for 


continuous  economic  gougings  of  the  people,  77ie  Press  thinks, 
"is  the  only  possible  insidious  effect  of  the  Rockefeller  Eounda- 
tion,  but  it  is  a  grave  danger." 

Dealing  with  the  real  economic  effect  of  tlie  gift,  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  points  out  that 

"this  is  not  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  What  it 
means  is  simply  that  forever,  or  as  long  as  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  society  lasts,  the  profits  of  certain  businesses  and  certain  in- 
dustries will  flow  into  the  hands  of  a  self-perpetuating  board,  to 
1)6  spent  by  the  members  of  the  board  for  'tiie  promotion  of  well- 
being  and  advancement  of  civilization'  as  they  see  fit,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  laws,  and  no  doubt  in  some  measure  to  public  senti- 
ment. Wheels  will  turn,  lands  and  houses  will  yield  rent,  wells 
will  flow,  mines  will  render  up  valuable  substances,  trade  will  pro- 
duce profit,  and  labor  will  l)e  e.xerted,  for  compensation,  to  pay 
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the  regular  and  permanent  tax  to  this  institution.     It  is  a  great 
mortgage  upon  tlie  future." 

Whether  or  not  the  Foundation  shall  be  a  real  blessing,  TJie 
Standard  Union  concludes,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wisdom 
and  good  faith  of  the  men  who  shall  administer  it. 


the  Cunningham  coal  cases  in  a  letter  to  the  President  in  Septem- 
ber. The  alleged  false  statements  were  contained  in  a  letter 
written  by  J.  T.  Ronald,  a  former  law  partner  of  the  Secretary,  to 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  which  Mr.  Ballinger  attached  as  an  exhibit  to 
a  subsequent  letter  written  to  the  President  in  November,     Mr. 


SECRETARY  BALLINGER'S  ORDEAL 

"  T  T  will  then  appear  that  Mr.  Ballinger  wilfully  deceived  the 
•*-  President  and  was  disloyal  to  him,"  said  ex-Forester  Gifford 
Pinchot,  speaking  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  "  I  shall  not 
reply  through  the  press  to  the  mendacious  aspersions  which  Mr, 
Pinchot  seeks  to  cast  upon  me,"  replied  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  the 
Secretary  aforesaid.  "  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  Mr.  Pinchot 
any  more  than  I  have  to,  but  the  truth  is  the  truth,"  plaintively  in- 
terjected Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
And  an  observant  press  has  agreed  that  the  Senate  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  episode  has  appar- 
ently become  a  committee  on  nominations  for  membership  in 
the  Ananias  Club. 

1  I  his  preliminary  arraignment  of  Secretary  Ballinger,  as  "a 
dangerous  enemy  to  conservation,"  Mr.  Pinchot  announced  that, 
as  to  the  policy  of  conserving  water-sites,  he  would  show  "that 
Secretary  Ballinger  entered  his  office  with  the  clear  determination 
to  make  short  work  of  that  policy  ;  that  he  reversed  it  as  far  as  he 
was  allowed  to  do  so ;  that  he  restored  the  power-sites  to  entry 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  withdrawing  them."  In  the  matter  of 
the  Cunningham  coal  claims  Mr.  Pinchot  gave  his  unqualified  in- 
dorsement to  Mr.  Glavis  and  declared  that  he  would  show  by  "un- 
disputed documentary  evidence  "  that  the  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct which  Mr.  Ballinger  gave  the  President  was  "absolutely  false 
in  three  essential  particulars."  Concluding,  the  ex-Forester  said  : 
"When  this  story  has  been  told,  and  the  witnesses  whom  I  shall 
ask  you  to  call  have  been  heard,  you  will  realize  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  are  not  safe  in  Mr.  Ballinger's  hands,  and  that  the 
country  will  demand  of  this  committee  a  verdict  in  harmony  with 
the  general  conviction  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 


ANOTHER    GREAT   TRIUMPH    IN    THE    FAR    NOR'IH. 

The  Great  American  Trust  seems  to  have  discovered  Alaska. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

unfaithful  both  to  the  public,  whoSe  property  he  has  endangered, 
and  to  the  President,  whom  he  has  deceived." 

Yet  Mr.  Pinchot's  first  evidence  was  evidently  rather  a  disap- 
pointment to  his  many  editorial  champions.  He  admitted  that 
Mr.  Ballinger  had  correctly  and  accurately  stated  the  facts  about 


THE    WAY    THAT  EXTINGUISHER    IS   WORKING. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

Pinchot  said  he  could  not  reconcile  Mr.  Ballinger's  actions  on  these 
two  occasions.  Mr.  Pinchot  also  admitted  in  cross-examination 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  several  more  or  less  important  details 
in  his  testimony.  Moreover,  while  Mr.  Pinchot  testified  that  he 
thought  he  had  the  consent  of  his  former  chief,  Secretary  Wilson, 
to  his  sending  the  famous  letter  to  Senator  Dolliver  which  led  to 
the  Chief  Forester's  dismissal,  Secretary  Wilson  denied  that  he 
had  ever  given  Mr.  Pinchot  permission  to  send  a  letter  of  that 
character. 

Still,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  while  deploring  that  Mr. 
Pinchot's  zeal  "betrayed  him  into  extreme  statements  which  he 
could  not  justify  when  put  to  the  proof,"  has  to  add  : 

"Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Pinchot's  mortifying 
failure  to  sustain  some  of  his  most  damaging  charges  against 
Secretary  Ballinger  does  not,  after  all,  go  very  deep  into  the  merits 
of  the  case.  For  example,  Mr.  Pinchot's  lawyer  promised  to 
prove  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Newell,  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
that  the  Secretary  went  to  them  early  in  March,  1909,  and  an- 
nounced that  all  withdrawals  of  land  for  water-power  sites  were 
illegal,  that  he  then  ordered  them  to  recommend  to  him  the  restora- 
tion of  all  such  lands,  and  did  not  indicate  any  intention  to  rewith- 
draw  them,  tho,  of  course,  he  afterward  did  so.  If  this  is  sustained 
by  the  testimony  of  the  officials  mentioned,  it  will  throw  a  strong 
and  unpleasing  light  upon  Mr.  Ballinger's  conception  of  his  duty 
as  a  guardian  of  the  public  domain." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  of  the  two  men  ciiiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  have  their  through-thick-and-thin  ad- 
herents, personal  partizanship  is  lacking  in  most  editorial  comment, 
and  there  is  a  general  demand  for  complete  truth  in  a  matter  that 
so  vitally  concerns  the  nation.  Thus  that  notably  conservative 
periodical,  Harper'' s  Weekly,  says  : 

"  We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  men  and  the  party  who  are  now 
doing  most  of  the  investigating  that  fills  the  papers  will  not  find  it 
to  their  own  interest  to  suppress  anything  that  the  public  ought  to 
know  or  to  whitewash  anybody  who  ought  to  be  exposed.  Unless 
we  entirely  mistake  the  public  temper,  this  is  not  a.  time  when  the 
people  will  take  kindly  to  being  fooled.  It  will  not  profit  the 
Administration  if  the  joint  committee  of  Congress  brings  in  an  un- 
convincing report  giving  Mr.  Ballinger  a  certificate  of  fitness  for 
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his  job,  whether  or  not  he  afterward  resigns.  People  are  follow- 
ing the  testimony  too  closely,  and  they  have  also  too  thoroughly 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  the  Administration's  business  to 
save  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska  for  them,  instead  of  letting  it  go 
to  a  syndicate  for  an  utterly  trifling  consideration." 

Pending  the  Senatorial  investigation,  Collier^s  Weekly,  which 
has  been  especially  antagonistic  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
makes  a  bitter  flank  attack  in  an  article  purporting  to  give  certain 
details  of  Mr.  Ballinger's  early  business  career. 


OUR  PART   IN  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  RACE 

"  /^^OLUMBIA  is  to  be,  not  the  gem  of  the  ocean,  but  the  Ama- 
^-^  zon  of  the  ocean,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City  Jom-iial,  if 
Secretary  Meyer's  plan  for  bigger  battle-ships  goes  into  operation. 
While  Mr.  Meyer  denies  any  intention  of  having  this  nation  out- 
strip even  Great  Britain  and  become  the  world's  greatest  naval 
Power,  he  does  "want  the  United  States  to  have  the  biggest  battle- 
ships afloat,  even  if  she  does  not  lead  in  world  supremacy  on  the 
seas."  The  construction  of  a  gigantic  32,000-ton  battle-ship,  cost- 
ing ^18,000,000,  with  broadside  batteries  of  14-inch  guns,  which  was 
considered  at  one  time,  seems  to  have  been  dropt,  or  perhaps  post- 
poned for  a  year,  and  the  Secretary's  program  as  finally  accepted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  is  outlined  as  follows 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Two  battle-ships  of  a  design  similar  to  those  heretofore  con- 
structed and  to  cost  about  $11,000,000  each. 

"Two  fleet  colliers  at  $1,000,000  each. 

"One  repair-ship  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

"  Four  submarines  to  cost  about  $500,000  each. 

"The  battle-ships,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  will 
have  to  be  as  large  as  26,000  tons,  but  the  maximum  weight  is  not 
tixt.  Each  ship  will  be  armed  with  ten  14-inch  guns.  The  ton- 
nage will  be  as  large  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  this  number  of 
guns.     That  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  27,000  is  most  likely. 

"  For  commencing  work  on  the  new  vessels  named  in  the  bill  the 
committee  includes  approximately  $15,550,000.  This  makes  the 
total  of  the  naval  bill  about  $130,000,000,  which  is  $5,000,000  less 
than  the  appropriation  made  last  year.  The  method  of  construct- 
ing the  new  vessels  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The 
committee  understands  that  Mr.  Meyer  purposes  to  have  the  new 
battle-ships  built  by  contract." 

That  this  program,  which  is  the  President's,  as  well  as  Secretary 


Meyer's,  will  be  strongly  opposed  is  shown  by  a  statement  made 
by  Representative  Tawney,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  foresees  national  bankruptcy  and  charges  the 
agitation  for  an  increased  Navy  to  the  shipbuilding  interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  "are  even  now  getting  ready  to  start  another 
war  scare,  Japanese,  German,  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
lating popular  favor  for  an  extravagant  outlay  for  the  Navy."  He 
adds : 

"In  view  of  our  geographical  isolation,  which,  as  a  means  of 
national  defense,  is  worth  more  to  us  than  the  largest  navy  any 
nation  in  the  world  possesses,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  we  expended  71  per  cent,  of 
our  government  revenues  on  account  of  wars  we  have  had  and  wars 
we  are  preparing  for,  it  is  rather  amazing  to  find  a  naval  program 
proposed  that  will  so  greatly  increase  our  appropriations  under 
this  head. 

"We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  There  is  not  even  a  pros- 
pect of  our  becoming  involved  in  war  with  a  foreign  nation.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  tiiat  any  one  would  suggest  the  adoption 
of  a  naval  program  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  than  we  have  under  existing  revenue  laws,  and  a  policy,  too, 
which  will  virtually  put  out  of  commission  at  least  half  our  war- 
vessels  by  making  them  inferior  in  size  in  comparison  witli  those 
giant  battle-ships  now  proposed." 

Mr.  Tawney  is  "absolutely  right,"  exclaims  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  (Rep.),  for  this  constant  demand  for  "more  ships,  bigger 
ships,  larger  docks  and  more  of  them  "  is  nothing  but  a  "senseless 
craze."  How  foolish,  says  the  New  York  Wor/tl  (Ind.  Dem.),  to 
"squander  $iS,ooo,ooo  for  one  battle-ship  when  there  is  already  in 
existence  a  $5,000  flying-machine  capable  of  carrying  enough 
brains,  brawn,  grit,  and  nitro-glycerin  to  send  it  to  the  bottom 
in  an  instant."  T/ie  Iiidependetit  (New  York)  calls  attention 
to  a  "significant  pamphlet,"  just  issued  by  the  New  York  Peace 
Society, 

"in  which  it  is  shown,  among  other  things,  that  tiie  cost  of  one 
battle-ship  would  establish  fifty  manual-training  schools,  teaching 
the  rudiments  of  a  trade  to  75,000  people  a  year,  or  would  buy  tiie 
White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  containing  250,000  acres;  or 
would  build  a  macadam  road  between  New  York  and  Chicago  ;  or 
would  build  and  equip  forty  eight-story  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings, 
etc.  ;  while  the  cost  of  the  two  new  super-Dreadnoughts  that  Sec- 
retary Meyer  wants  would  be  sufficient  to  dredge  the  proposed 
6-foot  channel  in  the  Mississippi    River  from  St.    Paul  to  New 
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ONCE    MOKK    IT    COSTS   A    I,OT    TO    KEEP    AN    ELhl'lIANT. 

—  DeMar  in  the  Pliiladtlphia  Record. 


A    LETT1:K    TO     IHEOUOKE. 

-Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


WASTEFUL   AND   WISTFUL. 
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Orleans;    or  would  practically  wipe  out  tuberculosis  from  New 
York  City." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  believes 
that  "the  United  States  needs  a  powerful  Navy."  Talk  of  future 
universal  peace  and  international  disarmament  is  all  very  well,  but 
it  is  only  common  sense,  asserts  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  Government  must  "accept  the  world 
situation  as  it  is."  T/ie  Press  (Rep.)  and  Tribune  (Rep.)  in  New 
York,  strongly  support  the  Administration  naval  policy.  Such  a 
policy  is  the  "safest  and  soundest  method  of  preserving  peace," 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  reminds  us.  "Retrenchment  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  is  necessary  beyond  a  doubt,"  the  Charleston 
News  atid  Courier  (Dem.)  observes,  "  but  retrenchment  in  the 
Navy  would  not  only  be  short-sighted,  but  it  would  lead  inevitably 
to  lamentable  results." 


A  HELPING  HAND  FOR  THE  INCOME  TAX 

THE  pitiable  condition  of  the  proposed  income-tax  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  after  the  staggering  blow  it  received 
from  Governor  Hughes  has  evidently  appealed  to  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  Senator  Root,  and  the  editorial  watchers  are  wondering 
if  his  helping  hand  will  succeed  in  raising  it  to  its  feet.  The  Gov- 
ernor, it  will  be  remembered,  thought  the  amendment  improper 
because  it  proposes  to  tax  all  incomes  " froin  whatever  source 
derived."  This  sweeping  phrase  would  permit  Congress  to  tax 
incomes  derived  from  State  bonds,  which  would  naturally  depress 
the  value  of  the  bonds,  and  we  would  [thus  have  the  spectacle  of 
the  National  Government  interfering  with  the  financial  resources 
of  the  sovereign  States.  The  Senator,  however,  is  equally  sure 
that  the  Governor  is  needlessly  alarmed  and  that  no  such  de- 
plorable result  would  occur.  The  Senator  could  not  write  a  mes- 
sage to  the  New  York  State  legislature  on  the  subject,  as  Governor 
Hughes  did,  but  he  could  and  did  write  a  letter  to  Senator  Daven- 
port, and  the  latter  could  and  did  rise  and  read  it  in  the  open  Sen- 
ate at  Albany,  which  came  to  much  the  same  thing.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Root  quotes  from  a  number  of  Supreme-Court  decisions  to 
show  that  State  bonds  are  always  held  to  be  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation,  no  matter  how  sweeping,  and  he  concludes  that  the  all- 
embracing  phrase  quoted  above  will  be  similarly  construed.  He 
writes  : 

"  From  the  earliest  times  of  our  Government  the  apparently  un- 


limited taxing-power  conferred  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  instrumentalities  of  the  State. 
Under  it  acts  of  Congress,  which,  by  their  express  terms,  appeared 
to  include  instrumentalities  of  State  government,  have  uniformly 
been  held  not  to  include  them.  This  uniform,  long-established, 
and  indisputable  rule  applied  to  the  construction  of  our  Constitu- 
tion— a  rule  which  has  been  declared  to  be  essential  to  a  continu- 
ance of  our  dual  system  of  government — forbids  that  the  words  of 
that  instrument  conferring  the  power  of  taxation  should  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  anything  but  the  proper  subjects  of  national  taxation. 
Under  it  we  are  forbidden  to  apply  the  words  'from  whatever 
source  derived'  in  the  proposed  amendment  to  any  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  State  government." 

The  Senator's  elaborate  argument  wins  unqualified  approval 
from  many  of  the  strong  supporters  of  the  measure,  such  as  the 
New  York  H^orid  (Ind.  Dem.),  or  the  Indianapolis  A'ifwj-  (Dem.), 
which  finds  that  Mr,  Root's  letter  "cuts  the  ground  from  under  the 
Governor's  feet  and  leaves  him,  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth." 

Opponents  of  the  measure,  however,  find  Senator  Root's  argu. 
ment  "  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  not  convincing,"  and  they  ques- 
tion the  Senator's  license  to  guarantee  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
force  a  limited  construction  on  an  unlimited  provision.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  Philadelphia  Ptiblic  Ledger  (Ind.) : 

"It  is  incredible  that  Mr.  Root  believes  his  own  illogical  argu- 
ment, or  can  see  in  it  anything  but  a  reason  for  opposing  this  use- 
less if  not  dangerous  amendment.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  the 
Republican  party  in  Congress  was  impelled  by  political  necessity 
to  adopt  this  Bryanite  proposition  to  secure  votes  for  the  revenue 
bill. 

"  Mr.  Root,  as  the  party  leader  in  New  York,  wishes  to  keep  the 
State  in  harmony  with  the  Administration  policy,  and  as  Governor 
Hughes  had  given  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  has  done  the  best  he  could  to  explain  it  away.  It  is  not 
the  statesman  that  speaks  on  this  occasion,  but  the  politician." 

In  New  York  State,  where  the  discussion  is  naturally  most  active, 
the  Republican  press  seems  inclined  to  support  the  Governor  as 
against  the  Senator.  The  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.)  denies 
the  Senator's  statement  that  "  it  would  be  cause  for  regret  if  the 
amendment  were  rejected  by  the  New  York  legislature,"  and  de- 
clares that  "  he  must  bear  his  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
perilous  position  in  which  the  Republican  party  finds  itself  to-day," 
through  its  inconsistent  support  of  one  of  "  Bryan's  policies. "  The 
New  York  Press  (Rep.)  wonders, 
"how  much  more  brilliantly  Mr.  Root  would  have  pleaded  the  case 


"  HE   LOVES   ME-HE   LOVES   ME   NOT  I " 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

THAT  WINNING   TAFT   SMILE. 


HAD   TO   COME   TO   IT  ! 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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THE    NEW    LAW    OF   SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  \oik  Herald 


GATES  AJAR    FOR   THE   BEEF   BARONS. 

A  little  cold  storage  within  would  improve  them. 

—  Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
THE    BEEF   TRUST   AND    THE    LAW. 


against  the  income-tax  amendment,  if  the  fortunes  of  politics  had 
thrown  him  on  that  side,  than  he  has  now  supported  the  lost  cause 
■of  the  pending  measure.  Senator  Root  is  said  to  aspire  to  tlie 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  an  inscrutable  Providence 
should  realize  his  hope,  and  if  the  question  he  advocates  now  were 
taken  before  our  higliest  tribunal,  we  could  easily  imagine  Root, 
J.,  shattering  into  finest  flinders  the  reasoning  presented  by  Root, 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  in  his  defense  of  his  client  the 
National  Administration." 

And  the  New  York  Tributie  (Rep.)  opines  that  the  view  which 
Governor  Hughes  exprest  "  is  likely  to  persist  in  spite  of  assurances 
that  the  new  amendment  will  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  old 
Constitution  rather  than  the  old  Constitution  in  the  liglit  of  the 
new  amendment." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.),  with  several  other  influential,  con- 
servative papers  in  New  York  State,  agrees  with  the  Governor  that 
in  its  present  form  the  amendment  surrenders  the  State's  "  inherent 
right  of  control  over  its  own  financial  affairs"  and  urges  that  "the 
legislature  should  support  the  Governor  and  beat  the  President 
and  his  advocate,  Mr.  Root,  by  beating  the  amendment." 

Still  other  papers  take  the  simple  view  that  when  Governors  and 
Senators  are  at  odds  over  the  meaning  of  so  important  a  measure 
as  a  constitutional  amendment,  the  wording  should  be  made  un- 
ambiguous. The  case  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  New  York  Eve7t- 
ing  Post  (Ind.) : 

"The  Senator  agrees  with  the  Governor  that  the  income  from 
State  and  municipal  securities  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  Mr.  Root 
thinks  they  would  not  be,  even  under  tiie  amendment  as  it  stands, 
but  Mr.  Hughes  fears  that  they  may.  Then  what  could  be  simpler, 
what  a  plainer  duty,  than  for  both  sides  to  the  controversy  to  come 
together  and  remove  all  doubt  by  removing  the  words  which  alone 
raise  the  doubt  .'  "  > 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  finds  that  the  comment  of  the 
leading  Republican  papers  in  New  York  State  on  the  Senator's 
letter  "indicates  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  chief  men  in 
the  party  to  defeat  the  income-tax  amendment,"  and,  in  reference 
to  Governor  Hughes's  pronouncement  on  tlie  measure,  adds  : 

"That  the  pretext  upon  which  it  is  being  opposed,  namely  that 
it  menaces  the  rights  of  the  States,  is  sopiiistical,  every  intelligent 
person  knows.  The  opposition  is  based  not  upon  any  danger  to 
the  State,  but  upon  the  principle  of  the  proposed  tax." 

A  more  darkly  intricate  political  plot  against  the  amendment  is 
<liscerned  by  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  which  accuses  the 
Governor  and  Senator  of  "muddling  the  income  tax  "  in  order  to 


raise  doubts  upon  a  measure  in  which  the  carefully  considered 
views  of  Congress  are  clearly  exprest,  and  thus  to  insure  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  amendment  upon  which  "the  people  are  so  nearly  unani- 
mous tiiat  it  could  not  possibly  be  defeated  by  direct  opposition." 


THE  MAGAZINE-POSTAGE  WRANGLE 

THE  President  recently  commented  humorously  in  a  public 
speech  on  the  predicament  of  the  magazines  that  have  been 
accusing  almost  everybody  else  of  robbing  the  people,  and  who 
now  find  tliemselves  accused  of  the  same  crime  in  making  their 
profits  from  low  postal  rates,  causing  a  deficit  the  people  have  to 
pay.  In  reply  Senator  Dolliver  roused  a  roar  of  cheers  (at  the 
Periodical  Publishers'  dinner  in  Washington)  by  remarking  that 
if  the  Administration  tried  to  raise  the  rate,  the  Post-ofiice 
Department  would  be  made  the  object  of  a  "pretty  thorough  in- 
vestigation." The  Senator  in  these  words  voiced  the  main  conten- 
tion of  the  magazines,  as  presented  in  The  Saturday  Eveiiing 
Post  and  elsewhere,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  postal  deficit  is  a 
sad  lack  of  good  business  management  in  the  Department.  To 
this  the  Postmaster-General  responds  that  it  is  good  business 
management  to  stop  leaks,  and  he  proposes  to  stop  one  leak  by 
stopping  the  loss  on  magazine  postage.  The  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers recently  issued  a  long  statement,  based  on  the  figures  of  the 
Department  itself,  to  show  that  the  magazines  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  deficit,  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  now  out  with  an  equally 
long  reply  to  show  that  they  are.  His  main  bid  for  popular  favor 
comes  in  the  closing  paragraph,  where  he  says  : 

"  The  vast  sum  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  annually  expend- 
ing in  order  to  permit  the  distribution  of  these  periodicals  through 
the  mails  at  a  rate  of  postage  so  far  below  tiie  cost  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment could  be  applied  in  otiier  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal 
service  with  much  greater  advantage  to  the  public  generally.  For 
example,  if  the  rate  on  second-class  mail  were  made  high  enough 
to  cover  tiie  entire  cost  of  transporting  and  handling  it,  which  has 
not  been  suggested,  it  would  bepossil)le,  without  creating  a  deficit, 
to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  from  two  cents  to  one  cent.  Every 
time  a  two-cent  stamp  is  now  placed  on  a  letter  it  defrays  not  only 
tlie  expense  of  handling  and  trans])orting  the  letter,  but  helps  to 
pay  in  almost  equal  measure  the  cost  of  distributing  through  the 
mails  the  periodical  publications  of  tiie  country." 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Hitchcock  "has  sent  the  structure  of  argu- 
ment reared  by  the  magazine  publishers  toppling  to  the  ground," 
exclaims  the    Washington  Post ;    and   tlie    Baltimore  American 
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comes  out  with  a  strong  editorial  classing  the  magazines  with  the 
predatory  trusts  and  hailing  the  daily  papers  as  the  real  champions 
of  liberty  and  the  true  friends  of  the  common  people.  The  bless- 
ing and  cursing  are  thus  distributed  : 

"  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  increase  the  second-class  rate 
without  exempting  from  the  new  provisions  the  daily  papers. 
These  are  the  mediums  of  common  intelligence.  They  belong  to 
the  people.  They  reflect  the  prevailing  views.  They  form  public 
opinion.  They  represent  in  a  way  a  community  enterprise,  more 
so,  possibly,  than  anything  else  that  enters  into  the  economy  of 
society.  The  newspapers  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  they  are  for  the  general  business  interests  of  the  country 
and  for  financial  reports.  They  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  modern 
civilization.  They  are  the  common  educators  of  the  people.  They 
do  a  police  work  and  a  work  of  moral  and  sanitary  reform,  as  well 
as  of  patriotic  purpose,  that  places  them  in  a  class  to  themselves. 
The  magazines  are  a  luxury  ;  they  provide  entertainment.  They 
have  no  reason  to  be  given  the  consideration  that  should  be  ex- 
tended the  newspapers.  .  .  .  The  general  field  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishing is  competitive,  while  that  of  the  magazines  under  the 
present  trend  will  become  closed  and  monopolistic.  Therefore, 
the  authorities  should  very  clearly  distinguish  between  the  legit- 
imate classification  of  newspapers  under  the  prevailing  second- 
class  rate  and  the  periodicals  that  form  the  yoke  upon  the  neck 
of  the  Post-office." 

The  Postmaster-General's  argument  is  considered  far  from  con- 
clusive, however,  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia///^w/Vrr  remarks  that  if  Mr.  Hitchcock  really  wishes  to 
turn  the  deficit  into  a  surplus,  and  benefit  the  people,  he  will 
recommend  a  parcels-post.  This  idea  is  also  finding  expression 
in  many  other  papers,  and  a  recent  mass-meeting  in  Cooper  Union, 
in  New  York  City,  called  by  John  Brisben  Walker,  adopted  reso- 
lutions providing  for  "organizations  throughout  the  country  "  to 
push  this  agitation.  A  series  of  very  pertinent  questions  were  also 
framed,  which  are  to  be  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
in  Congress,  asking  why  the  Government  should  not  take  over  the 
business  of  the  express  companies.  The  New  York  Press 
observes : 

"  The  Postmaster-General  dodges  the  main  issue  as  to  the  4^- 
partmental  deficit.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  in  trying  to  fix  the  blame  for 
this  shortage  on  the  periodical  publishers,  undertakes  to  show  that 
the  deficit  is  larger  than  it  has  been  made  to  appear. 

"  If  the  Postmaster-General  is  right,  then  the  argument  in  favor 
of  a  package-post  is  strengthened.  The  weakness  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's policy  is  its  attempt  to  exact  the  sum  of  the  postal  deficit 
from  the  publishers  and  readers  of  second-class  matter,  when,  in- 
stead, if  the  public  convenience  were  served  by  the  Post-office 
Department  with  a  package-post,  the  revenues  would  be  increased 


enormously  more  than  by  raising  the  postage  on  periodicals. 
The  lack  of  this  parcel-post  service  results  in  a  great  waste  of 
valuable  equipment  ideally  designed  for  the  purpose,  now  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  kept  more  than  half  idle  for  no  reason 
which  Mr.  Hitchcock  dares  to  offer.  The  Postmaster-General  has 
no  defense  for  the  failure  of  tlie  Government  to  provide  a  conveni- 
ence which  at  one  and  the  same  time  would  wipe  out  the  deficit 
and  substitute  a  large  profit,  bring  consumer  and  producer  into 
closer  touch,  and  relieve  the  American  people  from  the  excessive 
charges  of  the  express  monopoly. 

"Mr.  Hitchcock,  by  quarreling  with  the  periodical  publishers 
over  items  of  his  confusing  reports,  can  succeed  in  avoiding  the 
question  why  he  does  not  strive  for  a  better  way  of  wiping  out  the 
deficit  than  raising  the  tax  on  the  current  literature  of  the  people. 
But  the  Postmaster-General  can  not  succeed  in  convincing  the 
country  that  its  interests  would  not  be  vastly  improved,  with  profit 
to  the  Government  and  to  all  concerned,  except  the  express 
monopoly,  by  using  the  waste  power  of  the  Post-office  Department 
to  carry  packages  for  the  people  at  rates  alike  affording  great  re- 
lief to  them  and  vast  profit  to  the  Government.  Probably  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  sure  he  can  not  defend  the  conspicuous  failure  of  the 
present  postal  system  in  this  regard  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  does  not 
make  the  attempt." 

The  organization  of  the  Department  is  declared  to  be  antiquated 
and  grossly  defective  in  a  report  by  a  Congressional  commission, 
and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Carter  to  reform  it :  but 
the  Chicago  Tribune  doubts  if  it  will  pass.     We  read  : 

"The  Post-office  Department,  run  on  politico-business  lines,  and 
with  a  fine  contempt  for  modern  business  methods,  takes  in  $203,- 
000,000  a  year  and  spends  $220,000,000.  It  could  be  so  managed 
as  to  give  the  people  better  service  for  less  money  and  earn  a  de-  l 
cent  surplus.  The  methods  in  vogue  are  so  poor  that  the  books  do 
not  show,  and  can  not  be  made  to  show,  the  cost  of  any  particular 
service  performed  by  the  Department.  The  books  are  not  cor- 
related. A  trial  balance  can  not  be  struck.  The  unsystematic 
and  decrepit  methods  of  this  great  Department  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  a  small  private  concern. 

"The  Department  rests  on  some  sections  of  an  act  of  1835,  sup- 
plemented by  occasional  fragmentary  legislation.  It  is  not  so 
strange  that  there  should  be  a  lack  of  smooth  and  unified  opera- 
tion. The  entire  fabric  needs  to  be  recast  and  put  in  business 
trim.  That  is  what  was  proposed  by  the  Postal  Commission  o£ 
1907,  but  Congress  has  not  acted  on  its  recommendations 

"Tho  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  is  impaired  by  politics,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  politics  as  long  as  there  are  post- 
masters, and  Senators  and  Representatives  who  insist  upon  select- 
ing them.  But. the  clumsy,  cumbrous,  and  costly  administrative 
methods  can  and  should  be  swept  away.  The  bill  embodying  the 
recommendations  of  the  Postal  Commission  which  is  now  before 
Congress  would  do  it.  If  Congress  were  sincere  in  its  professions, 
of  economy  it  would  pass  the  bill." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Lloyd's  is  too  wise  to  write  any  insurance  on  the  ship  subsidy  at  this  session. 
■ — Kansas  City  Star. 

Still,  no  one  has  as  yet  suggested  Pinchot  and  Glavis  for  a  1012  possibility. 
— Atlanta  Journal. 

"The  painter  of  Presidents"  is  dead,  but  the  whitewasher  of  ofiicia'.s  is  still 
on  the  job. — Baltimore  Sun. 

President  Taft  is  anxious  to  have  the  Maine  raised.  It  should  be  done. 
Everything  else  is  going  up. — St  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  the  hen  is  a  bird,  btit  our  own 
view  is  that  she  is  an  angel. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

You  will  notice,  tho,  that  to  this  date  nobody  has  suggested  the  name  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  Vice-Presidential  honors. — Xewark  Xe-jus. 

After  all  the  portraits  the  magazines  have  published  of  F.  H.  Hitchcock  his 
stand  on  second-class  rates  seems  a  little  unappreciative. — Washington  Star. 

It  is  reported  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  upon  his  return  home,  will  write  a  his- 
tory of  Texas.     That  will  take  at  least  thirty  minutes  of  his  time. — Toledo  Blade. 

A  CAZY  elephant  had  to  be  killed  in  Evansville,  Ind.  If  anyone  sees  here 
a  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  high  prices,  he  will  understand  the  fears  of  President 
Taft. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Senator  Aldrich  says  that  he  would  undertake  to  run  the  Government,  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  for  Sjocooo.ooo  a  year  less  than  it  now  costs.  What  does 
Mr.  Aldrich  mean  by  "if  permitted  to  do  so?" — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  trusts  may  stop  singing  "Our  Old  New  Jersey  Home." — Baltimore  Sun. 

Another  item  in  the  high  cost  of  living:  S18, 000, 000  battle-ships. — Wash- 
ington Times.  • 

According  to  the  tariff,  a  hen  is  a  bird  until  she  lays  an  egg. — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Importation  of  foreign  eggs  must  not  be  tolerated.  We  spurn  the  foreign 
>-oke. — Wall  Street  Journa' . 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  a  valuable  citizen.  He  keeps  J.  Pierpout  Morgan 
f.-om  owning  everything. — Toledo  Blade. 

As  the  proverb  is  revised  by  the  trade,  you  are  not  to  count  your  chickens 
till  they  are  cold-storaged. — New  York  World. 

F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith  says  New  York  is  the  most  insolent  city  in  the  world. 
Did  he  forget  to  tip  somebody? — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  decides  that  the  hen  is  a  bird,  the  hen 
might  return  the  compliment. — Nashville  American. 

Senator  Gore  says  the  ship  subsidy  is  a  "brazen,  barefaced,  unblushing 
graft."     Outside  of  that  it  is  probably  all  right. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Up  to  the  time  we  lope  off  to  press  about  the  only  post  Mr.  Roosevelt  hasn't 
been  offered  is  the  chair  of  poetry  at  Missouri  University. — Buffalo  News. 

A  stranger  in  Washington  mistook  Speaker  Cannon  for  a  minister  the  other 
day. — Rochester  Democrat  ani  Chronicle.  The  stranger  must  h^vebeen  "har.l 
of  hearing." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 
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PRUSSIA'S  FIGHT  FOR  ELECTORAL 
REFORM 

CATCALLS,  hoots,  and  laughter  greeted  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany  a  few  days  ago,  we  read  in  the  German 
papers,  and  he  was  treated  with  unprecedented  contumely  and  in- 
sult in  the  Prussian  Diet  because,  after  promising  to  reform  the 
present  obsolete  franchise  law,  he  proposed  a  plan  which  practi- 
cally offered  no  reforms  at  all.  At  present  the  Government  is  con- 
trolled by  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population.  He  amends 
this  grotesque  condition  of  things  by  proposing  the  .same  power 
shall  be  vested  in  one-fourth  of  the  population  !  This  is  really  the 
only  important  change  he  would  admit. 
The  present  election  law,  which  he  had  promised  to  amend,  is 

considered  "preposter- 
ous" by  the  German  and 
English  press.  "It  is  the 
most  ungenerous  in  Eu- 
rope," according  to  Vor- 
luaerts  (Berlin).  By  this 
law  the  voters  of  the 
greatest  taxpaying  capac- 
ity, that  is,  the  richest, 
have  the  most  votes. 
Three  voters  of  the  first 
class,  by  a  property  esti- 
mate, have  the  same  vo- 
ting power  as  twelve  of 
the  middle-class  voters, 
or  eighty-four  of  the  third 
class.  The  seven  Social- 
ists, who  interrupted  the 
Chancellor  while  he  un- 
folded his  system  of 
amendment,  represent  a 
fifth  part  of  the  total  votes 
cast  at  the  last  election, 
whereas  the  Conserva- 
tives, of  which  there  are 
150  members  in  the  Diet, 
polled  less  than  a  seventh. 
The  seats,  moreover,  are 
distributed  in  a  manner 
as  obsolete  as  that  which 
obtained  in  England  be- 
fore the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  the  towns  of  more 
than  2,000  inliabitants 
have  increased  their  pop- 
ulation by  the  accession 
of  about  10,000,000  people,  while  the  country  population  has 
remained  stationary'.  Great  hopes  were  held  out  in  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam's speech  from  the  throne  that  these  antiquated  abuses  would 
be  remedied.  But  none  of  them  has  found  any  redress.  As  the 
London  Spectator  remarks  : 

"  What  does  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  bill  do  ?  It  abolishes 
the  principle  of  indirect  voting,  but  it  retains  the  open  vote  and  the 
principleof  the  three  classes,  and  it  refuses  redistribution  .  .  .  and 
while  one-sixth  of  the  electorate  can  now  outvote  the  rest,  in  future 
apparently  one-quarter  will  be  able  to  do  so.  Remembering  the 
promises  of  reform  which  were  made  from  the  throne  and  the  high 
expectations  justly  founded  upon  them,  we  must  say  that  the  bill 
gives  a  stone  to  those  who  asked  for  bread." 

The  indignation  of  the  people  has  been  exprest  by  riots  and  the 
waving  of  red  flags  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  A  cry 
is  mad*  for  the  abolition  of  the  three  classes,  and  the  institution 


of  manhood  suffrage,  such  as  obtains  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
case  of  the  imperial  parliament,  the  Reichstag,  The  popular  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  well  exprest  by  ihe  Berlliie?-  Ta^el'latt,  in  which 
we  read  : 

"  It  is  only  with  a  feeling  of  burning  shame  and  indignation  that 


THE    CHANCELLOR  GETTING  HISORUEK.S. 

The  tall  man  on  the  left  tried  to  appease  the 
Prussian  demand  for  reform  by  a  bill  that 
only  roused  the  people  to  greater  fury.  One 
angry  Berlin  editor  says  the  Chancellor's  idea 
of  reform  is  to  tie  '"  a  new  ribbon  on  the  cue 
of  an  ancient  wig." 


THE   government's   ANSWER. 

What  the  people  of  Berlin  got  when  they  asked  for  reform. 

— SimpKcissimus  (Munich). 

we  can  regard  this  incredible,  illiberal,  almost  inconceivable  pro- 
gram, on  the  lines  of  which  Mr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  thinks  to 
educate  the  Prussian  people  in  political  enlightenment  and  a  sense 
of  political  responsibility.  His  idea  of  political  enlightenment  is 
that  of  a  mere  pedantic  Dryasdust  who  thinks  that  he  is  capable 
of  carrying  out  a  reform  by  tying  a  new  ribbon  on  the  cue  of 
an  ancient  wig.      His  conception  of  statesmanship  is  that  of  a 


THE  GREAT   ELECTORAL   REFORMER. 

"  Bethmann,  Bethmann,  the    next  time    I    distribute    honors,   you 
shall  have  the  title  of  the  century's  champion  dodger  !  " 

— Jugend  (Munich). 

country  beadle  who  considers  that  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is 
submission  to  stagnant  order." 

This  tirade  is  not  exactly  echoed  by  the  Berlin  organ  of  the 
Liberals,  the  National  Zeitutig,  which  thinks  the  party  it  repre- 
sents would  prefer  to  improve  the  Chancellor's  scheme  so  as  to 
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"bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  modern  political  life  in  Europe." 
"The  program  is  a  bitter  disappointment,"  declares  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  {^^xY\\\).  All  the  Liberal  organs  echo  this  opinion.  The 
Norddeutsche  Zeitung,  a  semi-official  organ,  refrains  from  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  cautiously  confines  itself  to  a  con- 
demnation of  those  Socialist  leaders  who  stirred  up  riots  in  Berlin 
and  Frankfort,  which  resulted  in  injuries  to  300  citizens.  This 
"frivolity  "  brings  trouble  "on  an  increasing  number  of  working- 
class  families."  The  restriction  of  the  franchise  is  considered  a 
good  thing  by  those  friends  of  the  Kaiser,  however,  who  believe 
that  a  more  democratic  Diet  would  oppose  his  plans.  Thus  "tlie 
best  feature  of  the  bill,"  curiously  remarks  the  Kreuz  Zeititm;; 
(Berlin),  the  leading  Conservative  organ,  "is  that  it  keeps  the 
Prussian  representative   system  at  so  far  a  distance  from  that  of 


conquest  to  the  systematic  enemies  of  property  and  liberty,  not 
only  in  Prussia,  but  in  every  counti-y." — Translation  inade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY  S    INDUSTRIAL  BATTLEFIELD. 

In    igo8  there  were  9,856  deaths  and  i33,iog  serious  accidents  on  the 
industrial  battlefield  of  Germany  alone. 

— Der  Postillion  (Stuttgart  i . 

the  Reichstag,"  which  has  often  proved  recalcitrant  to  the  programs 
of  Chancellor  and  Kaiser. 

The  strongest  English  condemnation  of  the  Chancellor's  pro- 
posals is  found  in  the  London  Spectator  (Liberal),  cited  above. 
From  this  paper  we  further  quote  the  following  : 

"The  speech  in  which  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  introduced 
his  bill  in  the  Prussian  Diet  on  Thursday  week  for  reforming  the 
Prussian  franchise  was  an  extraordinary  essay  in  the  philosophy 
of  a  rigid  and  hermit-like  Conservatism.  It  provoked  the  Social- 
ists to  perform  such  an  obligato  of  interruptions  that  the  Times 
correspondent  said  that  no  Minister-President  had  ever  had  to  put 
up  in  debate  with  so  many  affronts ;  and  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  group  in  the  Diet  which  did  not  discover  in  the  speech  several 
things  to  laugh  at.  .  .  .  The  bill  has  slammed  a  door  loudly  in  the 
face  of  those  people.  It  would  be  surprizing  indeed  if  the  working 
classes  of  Prussia  were  not  angry." 

In  Paris  the  Temps  praises  the  Chancellor's  stand  against  the 
reforms,  for  universal  suffrage  would  "ruin  Prussia's  monarchical 
traditions,"  the  secret  ballot  "would  rob  the  voter  of  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  State,"  and  a  new  distribution  of  the  electorate 
would  bring  the  Socialists  into  power.  The  Paris  J-'igaro,  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  Temps,  observes  : 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Socialists  and  other  opposition  parties 
make  this  attack  upon  the  Imperial  Government.  Tiie  true  sig- 
nificance and  object  of  that  attack  can  escape  the  comprehension 
of  no  one.  They  wish  to  win  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  equal, 
i.e.,  manhood  suffrage,  and  a  secret  ballot.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  more  or  less  liberty  to  the  people,  but  of  more  or  less  power  of 


PROGRESS  OF  CANADA  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

^O  much  has  been  written  of  Canada  as  a  wheat -growing  country, 
*^  and  so  frequently  have  been  celebrated  the  glories  of  the 
great  grain-producing  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta,  that  injustice  has  almost  been  done  to  Canada  west  of  the 
Rockies.  Yet  the  development  of  this  region  has  been  as  remark- 
able within  the  last  few  years  as  the  growth  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion in  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  This  point  is  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  by  A'illetard  de  Laguerie  in  the  Tour  du  Monde,  a  senii- 
scientitic  and  characteristically  Parisian  weekly  of  travel  and 
colonial  national  life.  Valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  copper  have  been  come  upon  on  the  British  Pacific  coast,  says 
this  writer,  and  the  only  coal  discovered  from  the  borders  of 
Mexico  to  those  of  Alaska  in  the  Pacific  countries  is  in  British 
Columbia.     Mr.  Laguerie  tells  us  : 

"Scientific  prospectors,  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Klondike  in  1896,  and  arguing  that  the  vein  at  Dawson  must 
be  continued  southward,  eventually  discovered  the  placers  of  Atlirv 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  frontiers  of  Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia on  the  shores  of  Lake  Taku,  British  Columbia.  Mining  has 
been  prosecuted  with  great  success  and  tlie  returns  are  still  on  the 
increase.  The  Government  maintains  a  flourishing  quartz-crush- 
ing plant  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Between  Vancouver  and 
the  coast  iron  was  discovered  in  1899." 

With  regard  to  the  returns  of  gold  and  other  metals  for  the  past 
year  this  writer  says  : 

"  From  the  placers  of  the  Britisli  Pacific  Coast  the  gold  extracted 
has  been  valued  by  millions  of  dollars.  Equally  successful  has 
been  the  mining  of  silver  and  copper.  The  most  important  mining 
centers  are  situated  in  the  mountains  known  as  'The  Gold  Range,' 
running  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Rockies.  These  mountains 
contain  also  deposits  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal." 

So  far  for  the  mineral  wealth  and  winnings  of  this  region.  Agri- 
culture has  also  flourished  along  the  lines  of  the  railroad,  where 
transportation  has  been  facilitated.  Since  1901  British  Columbia 
has  exported  many  millions'  worth  of  agricultural  products,  and 
since  1891  3,000  acres  of  orchards  have  been  planted.  The  result 
of  this  industry  is  thus  sketched  : 

"  In  1902  the  British-Columbian  Government  dispatched  to  Eng- 
land a  consignment  of  fruits  whose  remarkable  quality  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  London.  In  1903  British  Columbia  carried 
off  the  gold  medal  for  agricultural  products  at  the  exhibitions  held 
at  London  and  Edinburgh." 

In  consequence  of  this  mining  and  agricultural  development  of 
British  Columbia  there  has  been  a  great  inrush  of  immigrants. 
The  population  has  increased  from  178,000  in  igoi  to  200,000  in 
1905.  When  Mr.  Laguerie  visited  Vancouver  in  1895  it  was  noth- 
ing but  "a  village,  with  railroad  station  of  wood,  wharves  of 
wooden  piles,  sidewalks  of  plank.  It  has  since  then  become  a 
beautiful  city  of  60,000  inhabitants."  Railroad  development  will 
still  further  increase  the  prosperity  of  this  region,  he  adds.  To 
quote  his  final  summary  : 

"When  once  the  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  now  in  con- 
struction, shall  have  been  extended  down  the  valleys  of  the  Peace 
River  and  the  Liard  River  to  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia  will 
be  as  much  sought  by  mountain-climbers  and  hotel-keepers  as 
Switzerland  is  at  present.  But  the  beauty  of  her  scenery  can  be 
preserved  only  if  her  forests  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp.  Many  years  must  pass  before  the  metals  of  her  mines 
become  exhausted,  and  during  this  interval  her  orchards  and  pas- 
tures will  have  covered  the  60,000,000  of  acres,  whose  'hyperborean 
solitude'  will  have  become  one  of  the  most  admirable  witnesses 
to  the  triumphs  which  human  toil  has  won  over  the  forces  of 
ti?ii\xre."— Translation  made  for  Thk  Literakv  Digest. 
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THE  QUALITIES  OF  MR.  ASQUITH 

IT  is  the  fashion  just  now  among  Mr.  Asquith's  critics  to  ridicule 
and  gibe  him  for  the  predicament  he  finds  himself  in  at  the 
opening  of  a  Parliament  whose  warring  factions  may  send  him 
down  in  defeat  at  any  hour.  Every  great  leader  has  had  his  day 
of  detraction  and  despair,  however,  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Gardiner,  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  Asquith  will  out- 
live this  crisis  and  will 
some  day  make  his  ene- 
mies ashamed  of  their 
enmity.  Like  many 
another  gamester  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  political 
life,  says  this  keen  edi- 
torial observer,  Mr.  As- 
quith will  have  to  be 
content  with  the  pros- 
pect of  posthumous 
fame.  No  genuine  serv- 
ant of  his  country  takes 
his  full  proportions  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries. All  the  more 
necessary  that  we  should 
study  him  while  he 
stands  before  us.  In  the 
words  of  this  writer  : 


"When  the  history  of 
this  momentous  period  is  written,  the  figure  of  Mr.  Asquith  will 
dominate  it  in  a  measure  we  do  not  now  realize.  The  picturesque 
actor  in  politics  browses  on  his  glory  while  it  is  green.  He  does 
not  garner  it  when  it  is  ripe.  He  passes  across  the  stage  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  throng,  and  when  he  has  vanished  he  is  forgotten. 
The  Oriental  splendors  of  Disraeli  have  faded  into  a  legend,  into 
a  tale  of  little  meaning,  wliile  the  stature  of  Gladstone  rises  steadily 
higher  in  the  field  of  the  past.     So  it  will  be  with  Mr.  Asquith. 

"No  man  ever  played  less  to  the  gallery,  refused  more  icily  to 


KING  EDWARD  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  OPEN  PARLIAMENT. 


affect  a  passion,  an  enthusiasm,  a  cause  because  it  would  profit 
him." 

In  the  following  words  are  described  his  cold  bearing,  his  infle.v- 
ible  integrity,  and  simplicity: 

"His  attitude  to  tlie  people  is  stiff  and  aloof.     Coriolanus  him- 
self could  hardly  find  fault  with  it.     He  will  not  tickle  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings.     He  will  offer  them  no  fireworks — give  them  no 
circuses.     If  they  want  the  truth — good.     Here  it  is  plain  and  un- 
varnished.   If  they  want 
tricks,  let  them  go  else- 
where.    He  will  lie  for 
no  office,   and  play  the 
buffoon  for  no  audience. 
He  will  make  no    idle 
promises  to  win  a  cheer 
or   a   vote.     He   is    the 
plain  dealer.    These  are 
my  terms — take  them  or 
leave  them." 

Asquith  is  a  man  of 
reason,  not  of  emotion. 
He  follows  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  the  logical 
conclusion  of  his  politi- 
cal premises.  This  Mr. 
Gardiner  states  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

"His  temperament  is 
negative.  That  is  per- 
haps only  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  is  gov- 
erned by  intellect  and  not  emotion.  A  brilliant  woman  once  said 
to  me,  'Asquith  has  three  great  qualities.  He  has  no  egotism,  no 
jealousy,  and  no  vanity.'  It  was  a  saying  of  very  searching  truth. 
There  are  some  men  who  seem  to  live  in  front  of  the  mirror. 
I  doubt  whetiier  Mr.  Asquith  ever  looks  in  it.  His  mind  works 
in  singular  and  entire  detachment  from  self.  This  is  at  once  the 
source  of  its  weakness  and  its  strength.  It  is  faultless  and  it  is 
cold.  It  convinces  you,  but  it  does  not  warm  you.  It  wins  your 
confidence,   but  not   your  affection.     It  clears   the   mind,  but   it 


RIVAL  CHANTICLEERS. 


All  (together) — "  My  sunrise,  I  think  !  " 

— Punch  (London). 


PICK-ME-UP   OR   KNOCK-ME-nOWN. 

Peer—"  Well,  if  I've  got  to  be  doctored,  I  sliould  really  tniicli  pre- 
fer this  little  mixture  of  my  own."  —Punch  (London). 


EACH  PREFERS   HIS  OWN. 
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does  not  stir  the  blood.     It  lias  tlie  priceless  value  of  detacliing 
his  public  policy  from  his  private  interest. 

"  His  freedom  from  jealousy  is  oneof  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
gifts  of  public  life." 

Perhaps  his  greatest  quality  is  that  of  self-control  and  impertur- 
bability. When  Gladstone  was  stung  by  the  sarcasm  of  Disraeli,  he 
winced  and  turned  pale.  There  are  men  at  present  in  the  House 
who  grow  angry  over  defeat  or  contradiction.  Asquith  remains 
under  all  circumstances  as  calm  as  a  great  general  on  the  field  of 
battle,  we  are  told,  or  a  great  seaman  amid  the  violence  of  the 
tempest.     This  writer  tells  us  : 

"  He  never  worries  and  never  hurries  ;  but  tal^es  things  as  they 
come.  'You  can  not  get  Asquith  to  cross  a  bridge  before  you  come 
to  it,' said  one  who  knows  him  well.  From  the  day  when  as  a 
fatherless  boy  he  came  up  with  his  brother  from  Yorkshire  to  the 
care  of  his  uncle  in  London,  he  has  displayed  the  same  secure,  un- 
impassioned  purpose,  the  repose  and  confidence  of  a  mind  given 
neither  to  elation  nor  depression.  'He  is  so  good-tempered,' is 
the  verdict  of  one  who  knows  him  best,  and  I  have  been  told  by 
one  who  knew  him  as  a  boy  that  the  comradeship  between  him 
and  his  brother — now  retiring  from  a  mastership  at  Clifton  School 
— was  never  broken  even  'bv  the  lifting  of  an  evebrow.'  " 


MUZZLING  THE  NATIVE  HINDU  PRESS 

nn'HE  successive  outbursts  of  Hindu  nihilistic  fury,  one  rapidly 
^  following  the  other,  which  have  exacted  the  toll  of  many  lives 
of  British  and  native  Indian  Government  officials,  have  brought 
about  the  inevitable  result — the  muzzling  of  the  mischief-making 
press  in  India.  The  Government  of  India  has  been  goaded  by  the 
last  terroristic  outrage,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  Shams-ul- 
Alam,  a  well-known  Mohammedan  police  officer,  at  Calcutta,  on 
January  24,  practically  to  suspend  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Hin- 
dustan. This  tragedy  was  preceded  by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Mason  Tippetts  Jackson,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Nasik,  at  Nasik, 
Bombay,  on  December  21  ;  an  attempt  to  blow  up  Lord  and  Lady 
Minto  on  November  13;  and  the  assassination  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
William  Hutt  Curzon-Wyllie,  one  of  the  highest  officials  connected 
with  the  Indian  administration  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  London 
on  July  I.  Before  Curzon-Wyllie  lost  his  life  a  number  of  other 
officials  had  been  victims  of  Hindu  assassins.  Believing  that 
political  crime  was  being  propagated  and  spread  by  rabid  native 
journalists  and  pamphleteers,  the  Government  of  India  passed  an 
act  on  February  8  which  will  have  the  effect  of  gagging  sedition. 
In  presenting  the  bill  before  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  at 
Calcutta,  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  the  Home  Secretary,  urged : 

"We  now  see  a  widely  read  portion  of  the  Indian  press  occupied 
with  rendering  the  Government  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  Indian 
people.  The  Government  is  represented  as  foreign,  and  therefore 
selfish  and  tyrannical ;  it  drains  the  country  of  its  wealth  and  im- 
poverishes the  people;  it  has  produced  famine,  and  its  public 
works  have  generated  malaria.  It  has  introduced  the  plague  and 
poisoned  the  wells  to  reduce  the  population  in  order  to  subject  it. 
It  has  destroyed  religion  by  a  godless  system  of  education.  .  .  . 
It  seeks  to  destroy  caste.  .  .  .  Every  day  the  press  proclaims 
openly  by  suggestion  that  the  only  cure  for  the  ills  of  India  is  free- 
dom from  foreign  rule,  and  urges  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  the 
young,  using  Hindu  mythology,  European  revolutionary  literature, 
and  the  sacred  book  Gita,  corresponding  to  our  'Imitation  of 
Christ,'  in  an  attempt  to  induce  political  murders  and  sedition. 
.  .  .  Peaceful  villages  are  invaded  by  youths  preaching  these  doc- 
trines. Emissaries,  disguised  as  religious  devotees,  travel  and 
spread  the  gospel  of  anarchy,  and  libels  are  actually  spread  among 
the  Zenana  women.  We  are  confronted  by  a  murderous  conspiracy." 

The  bill  advocated  by  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  which  has  become 
law,  empowers  the  executive  to  confiscate  the  plant  which  prints 
seditious  literature.  Besides,  the  executive  may  at  any  time  re- 
quire any  press  proprietor  to  deposit  a  cash  guaranty  up  to  $joo— 
a  really  large  sum  for  a  country  like  India  wliere  many  printing- 


establishments  start  with  not  much  more  capital — to  pledge  good 
faith,  this  security  being  forfeited  to  the  Government  if  the  pro- 
prietor oversteps  the  law  of  sedition.  This  guaranty  will  be  re- 
quired from  every  new  press  established  in  India  and  will  there- 
fore serve  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  growth  of  the  irresponsible 
sheets  that,  during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  have  been  springing 
up  like  mushrooms. 

This  drastic  measure  will  be  sure  to  muzzle  the  rabid  revolution- 
ary sheets,  but  it  is  hard  to  predict  just  what  effect  it  will  have  on 
native  organs  that  are  averse  to  the  spread  of  the  bomb  propaganda, 
but  that  believe  in  "passively  resisting  "  the  repressive  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government.  Their  conductors  believe  in  the  ulti- 
mate independence  of  Hindustan  and  enjoin  their  readers  to  "  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  the  Mother"  (meaning  India). 

Commenting  on  a  rumor  set  in  circulation  by  the  Bengal  police 
that  twenty-four  leaders  of  Bengal  will  soon  be  deported,  Dharina^ 
a  nationalist  organ  published  in  the  native  Bengalee,  says  : 

"  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  deportation  should 
be  considered  such  a  dreadful  thing  that  people  should  be  driven 
by  the  mere  threat  of  it  from  the  path  of  duty,  and,  forsaking  their 
manhood,  they  should  hide  themselves  away  in  obscure  nooks  and 
corners  of  their  houses.  Chidambara  and  other  brave  workers 
have  been  cheerfully  facing  sufferings  in  comparison  to  which  this 
punishment  seems  absolutely  trivial.  We  were  working  in  public, 
were  trying  to  serve  our  country  amid  numerous  distractions,  but, 
should  Providence,  making  Lord  Minto  or  Morley  his  mouthpiece, 
say  :  'Go  and  sit  down  quietly,  freed  from  anxieties,  meditate  on 
me  in  solitude,  read  books,  write  books,  acquire  knowledge,  dis- 
tribute knowledge,  you  were  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  company, 
now  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  solitude,'  why  should  this  be  regarded 
as  such  a  dreadful  thing  that  we  should  be  so  overwhelmed  with 
it .''  For  some  time  we  shall  not  see  the  face  of  our  dear  ones  ;  this 
happens  even  when  people  go  to  England  or  America,  yet  they 
undertake  these  foreign  travels.  Or  say,  through  bad  food  and 
exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  health  will  break  down;  but  even  sit- 
ting in  our  homes  we  are  not  able  to  save  ourselves  from  illness. 
People  fall  ill  and  die  even  in  their  homes.  Nobody  can  alter  the 
predetermined  length  of  their  life.  And  to  the  Hindu  there  is  really 
no  fear  of  death.  The  body  perishes,  the  old  garment  is  changed, 
but  the  soul  never  dies.  We  have  been  born  a  thousand  times  and 
will  Ije  born  again  a  thousand  times.  We  may  not  secure  the  free- 
dom of  India,  but  we  shall  come  back  to  enjoy  that  freedom.  No 
one  will  be  able  to  prevent  that.  Why  then  this  panic  fear  ? 
\'ery  clieaply  we  shall  engrave  our  immortal  name  in  history  ;  the 
door  to  heaven  is  wide  open,  and  by  a  little  physical  suffering  we 
shall  attain  both  salvation  and  bliss.     This  is  the  fact." 

So  long  as  this  sullen  spirit  moves  the  natives  of  India,  it  is  im- 
possible to  extirpate  sedition  which,  if  not  aired  in  the  press,  will 
be  taken  underground,  many  think,  and  become  still  more  danger- 
ous. The  administration  in  Hindustan  is  therefore  trying  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indian  public.  The  Government  is  coming  to  believe 
that  without  the  help  of  the  native  leaders  it  will  be  impossible  to 
improve  the  situaiion,  as  is  plainly  visible  from  the  speech  made 
by  the  A'iceroy  of  India  at  the  time  of  passing  the  press  act  to 
which  we  have  referred.  At  the  time  the  bill  became  law,  nine 
Hindu  leaders,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  for  fourteen  months 
without  charge  or  trial,  were  liberated.  Alluding  to  this  Lord 
Minto  said  : 

"Our  justification  for  their  release  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  political  position  has  entirely  changed  and  that  the  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  the  leaders,  seditious  as  it  was.  has 
degenerated  into  an  anarchic  plot  which  can  not  longer  be  legiti- 
mately included  as  part  of  the  political  agitation  in  which  they 
were  so  culpably  implicated.  We  believe  that  we  are  no  longer 
confronted  by  a  political  movement  such  as  they  inaugurated,  but 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  anarchic  conspiracy  waging  war 
against  the  British  and  Indian  communities  alike,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  exterminate  the  evil  unless  those 
communties  agree  to  work  together  hand  in  hand." — Translations 
7nade  for'YwY.  Literary  Digest. 
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STAMMERING  AND   ITS  CURE 

THE  stammerer  is  simply  a  person  wlio  does  not  know  how  to 
talk.  He  must  he  taught  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  a 
l)erson  is  taught  to  play  on  tlie  violin — so  we  are  told  by  Dr.  G. 
Hudson-Makuen,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  read 
before  the  State  Medical  Society  and  now  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
(Philadelphia,  1910).  Such  instruction  involves  putting  the 
patient's  vocal  organs  into  good  order,  of  course,  but  this  treat- 
ment is  not  the  radical  part  of  the  cure.  All  sorts  of  so-called 
"cures"  abound,  but  they  are  mostly  based,  the 
writer  tells  us,  on  imperfect  ideas  of  the  malady. 
He  says  : 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  upward 
of  300,000  stammerers  in  the  United  States 
alone.  It  is  quite  probalile  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  would  overcome 
their  defect  of  their  own  accord,  or  at  least  with 
the  little  help  that  always  comes  from  interested 
friends,  but  the  remaining  three-fourths  present 
a  very  different  problem 

"Stammerers  are  not  alike,  except  in  a  few 
characteristics,  and  they  require,  therefore,  a 
certain  amount  of  individual  treatment.  Our 
experience  with  the  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number,  to  whom  I  refer  as  being  easily  cured 
and  to  whom  the  grain  of  truth  might  prove 
adequate,  can,  of  course,  form  no  criterion  as 
to  a  basis  for  the  general  treatment  of  stammer- 
ing, but  nevertheless,  because  of  the  great  ease 
with  which  these  exceptional  few  are  managed, 
inexperienced  observers  have  reached  false  con- 
clusions and  formulated  so-called  'methods  '  of 
treatment  which  are  misleading,  fallacious,  and 
even  absurd. 

"  For  instance,  a  stammerer  is  told  to  nod  his 
head  whenever  he  speaks,  and  because  this  pro- 
cedure happens  in  his  particular  case  to  divert 
his  attention  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to 
speak  freely  for  a  time,  he  thinks  he  has  made 
a  discovery  and  he  immediately  evolves  a  theory 
and  establishes  an  institute  with  a  secret 
'method'  which  consists  solely  in  nodding  the  head  in  unison  with 
the  natural  rhythm  of  speech. 

"Another  advises  beating  time  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  or 
with  the  hand  and  arm  or  with  tlie  foot,  during  the  process  of 
speaking,  and  each  one  of  tiiese  schemes  has  been  dignified  as  a 
'method  '  which  has  been  dis])ensed  for  a  consideration,  and  under 
bonds  of  secrecy.  Experiences  similar  to  this  have  generally  been 
the  starting-point  of  tlie  numerous  'methods  'which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated, from  time  to  time,  and  which  have  resulted  only  in  con- 
fusion to  the  many  really  severe  stammerers  who  have  been  seeking 
relief. 

"There  is  even  now  a  separate  and  distinct  method  which  charac- 
terizes nearly  every  school  and  teacher  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
these  methods  in  many  instances  amount  to  little  more  than  tricks, 
to  beguile  the  stammerer  into  freedom  of  speech,  while  his  mind 
is  preoccupied  with  something  else. 

"It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  many  people  stammer  under 
certain  conditions  largely  because  they  think  they  will.  All  their 
past  experiences  with  speech  have  combined  to  confirm  them  in  the 
thought,  and  it  soon  becomes  a  sort  of»'fixt  idea.'  It  is  nothing 
'or  which  the  stammerer  should  be  censured,  because  it  is  a  jier- 

ctly  natural  consequence,  and  the  idea  or  notion  that  he  wijl 

ammer  under  certain  conditions  will  remain  fixt  until  it  has  been 

Mpplanted  by  absolute  confidence  in  his  ability  to  speak  freely 

'ider  all  conditions. 

"That  this  confidence  can  be  acquired  in  nearly  all  cases  is  my 
lirm  belief,  but  to  be  absolute  the  confidence  must  carry  with  it  the 
ability.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  patient  to  think  that  he  can  do  it 
3r  even  to  know  that  he  can  do  it,  but  he  must  know  that  he  knows 
le  can  do  it.  ...  A  stammerer  is  never  thoroughly  and  pcrma- 
lenlly  cured  who  has  not  so  mastered  the  physiology  and  psychol- 


DR.   G.  HUDSON-MAKUEN, 

Wlio  would  cure  stammering  by  first 
putting  the  "  stammerer's  instrument''  in 
good  condition,  and  then  teaching  him  to 
play  upon  it. 


ogy  of  speech,  that  should  it  ever  become  necessary  he  can  recure 
himself.  He  must,  of  course,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,  but  should  he 
fall  he  must  be  able  to  pick  himself  up  again." 

Early  treatment  of  stammering,  the  writer  tells  us,  usually  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  it  was  due  to  disease  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  tongue.  This,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  the  truth. 
We  read  : 

"The  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  the  tongue,  nor  in  the  lips  nor  in 
the  palate,  nor  in  the  pharynx,  as  it  is  in  something  back  of  them 
all.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  peripheral  as  it  is  in  the  central 
mechanisms  of  speech.  And  thus  it  happens 
curiously  enough  that  there  is  a  grain  of  truth 
even  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  surgery  for 
the  cure  of  stammering,  and  it  is  found  in  the 

psychic  impression  of  the  operation 

"History  records  also  various  educative 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  stammering,  many 
of  which  are  theoretically  and  practically 
sound.  Making  use  of  opposing  movements 
in  respiration  and  vocalization,  regulating 
tongue  and  lip  action,  exercising  patients  on 
difficult  words,  making  use  of  rhythmic  exer- 
cises, and  whispering  exercises  are  among  the 
most  important,  but  no  one  of  these  methods 
nor  all  of  them  combined  can  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  system  for  the  cure  of  this  affection." 

A  complete  and  scientific  system  of  treatment 
must  not  only  cure  the  stammering,  but  it  must 
also  teach  the  person  to  speak  correctly.  This 
is  no  simple  matter,  for  it  involves  the  whole 
physiological  and  psychological  basis  of  speech. 
Dr.  Hudson-Makuen  continues  : 

"The  scientific  treatment  of  stammering 
must  have  in  view  the  actual  substitution  of 
normal  speech  for  abnormal  speech,  and  its 
aim  primarily,  therefore,  should  be  not  the 
cure  of  the  stammering,  but  the  development 
of  correct  speech.  The  cure  of  stammering 
should  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  considera- 
tion, altho  of  course  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence.  The  stammerer's  speech  is  faulty 
in  every  particular.  His  central  as  well  as  his  peripheral 
mechanisms  are  out  of  gear  and  his  mental  attitude  toward  speech 
is  wholly  wrong.  The  instrument  is  out  of  tune,  and  the  player  is 
unskilled  in  its  use.  He  can  not  retune  his  instrument  and  if  he 
could  he  would  be  unable  to  play  upon  it.  The  affection,  there- 
fore, is  a  complicated  one,  involving  not  only  all  the  various 
mechanisms  of  speech  but  also  some  of  the  higher  intellectual  and 
emotional  centers  of  the  brain.  Indeed,  it  involves  the  whole 
being,  and  its  scientific  treatment,  therefore,  must  have  for  its  pur- 
pose a  thorough  reeducation  of  the  individual  ;  it  must  supplant 
his  stammering  speech  with  normal  speech  ;  it  must  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  speak  freely  than  to  speak  hesitatingly  ;  it  not  only  must 
correct  the  stammering  habit,  but  it  must  remove  the  fear  of  stam- 
mering, upon  which  much  of  the  trouble  depends 

"The  stammerer  must  be  taught  to  speak  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  a  person  is  taught  to  play  upon  the  violin  or  the  piano.  The 
stammerer's  instrument,  of  course,  must  be  put  in  good  condition 
by  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  good  speech,  and  then,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  would-be  violinist  or  pianist,  he  must  be  taught  to 
jday  upon  this  instrument.  The  exercises,  which  are  purely  edu- 
cational and  physiological,  must  continue  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  the  patient  to  form  entirely  new  habits  of  speech, 
and  they  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  special  requirements 
of  each  individual  case. 

"Stammering  in  the  majority  of  instances,  therefore,  can  not  be 
cured  in  a  few  weeks.  On  the  contrary  it  often  requires  several 
months  or  even  years  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  The  man 
who  guarantees  to  cure  stammering  in  six  weeks,  or  indeed  who 
guarantees  to  cure  it  at  all,  is  either  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  affection  or  possest  of  some  ulterior  motive,  and  is  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted." 
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A  "FAIRY   RING"   AROUND  A  TREE 


[March  12, 


"  TTAIRY  RINGS,"  as  is  now  well  known,  are  due  to  the  growth 
-■-  of  certain  mushrooms  which  spread  outward  in  a  circle,  dying 
off  within  it  as  time  goes  on.  In  The  Plant  World  (Tucson,  Ariz.), 
Howard  S.  Reed,  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  reports  a 
case  of  such  a  ring  growing  around  a  tree,  and  he  suggests  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  vegetative  forms.     He  says  : 

"The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  distinct  'fairy  ring' 
formed  by  Marasiiiius  catyop/iy Ileus  .  .  .  observed  by  the  writer 
in  September.  This  fairy  ring  was  found  in  a  small  grove  of  hem- 
lock on  the  campus  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  ring  was  approximately  centered' 
around  one  of  the  hemlock-trees  located  in  the  densest  part  of  the 
grove.  On  the  left  of  the  tree,  where  the  ground  was  several  inches 
lower,  the  ring  was  interrupted  by  several  wide  distances  in  which 
no  fungi  appeared.  Nevertheless  the  ring  could  be  quite  distinctly 
traced  around  tlie  tree. 

"This  very  definite  arrangement  of  the  fairy  ring  with  reference 


FAIRY   RING        CENTERED  ABOUT  A    HEM  LOCK-1  REE. 

to  the  tree  suggests  some  interesting  questions  regarding  the  proba- 
bility of  mutual  action  between  the  two.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
was  everywhere  covered  with  fallen  needles  from  the  hemlock,  and 
therefore  equally  subject  to  the  action  of  the  terpenes  which  they 
might  contain  or  otlier  organic  compounds,  arising  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  needles.  The  soil  is,  however,  subject  to  the 
action  of  compounds  brought  down  by  the  rain-water,  which 
trickles  off  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  comes  to  the  soil  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  It  is  well  known  that  hemlock  bark  contains  large 
amounts  of  tannin,  for  wiiich  it  is  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  rain-water  trickling  off 
would  bring  to  the  soil  greater  or  less  quantities  of  this  substance, 
which  is  known  to  act  deleteriously  upon  vegetation.  Livingston 
has  shown  that  the  rain-water  gathered  from  oak  and  chestnut 
trees  had  a  deleterious  influence  upon  w^heat  seedlings,  and  the 
author  has  previously  publislied  an  instance  of  the  deleterious 
action  of  a  Kentucky  coffee-tree  upon  ornamental  plants  growing 
about  its  base. 

"  In  the  present  instance  it  is  evident  that  the  poorest  growth  of 
the  fungi  is  on  the  lower  side  of  the  area,  where  any  excess  of  water 
which  does  not  percolate  into  the  soil  would  flow  over  its  surface, 
and  during  long,  heavy  rains  this  has  been  noted  actually  to  occur." 


COLD  STORAGE  OF  VACCINE— That  it  is  possible  to  keep 
vaccine  lymph  in  cold  storage  for  two  years  without  impairing  its 
properties,  would  appear  likely  from  a  recent  report  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  British  Local  Government  Board,  quoted  in  The 
Hospital  (London,  January  29).     Says  this  paper  : 

"Dr.  Blaxall  and  Mr.  Fremlin,  who  conducted  the  investigation, 
state  that  when  the  two-year-old  lymph  was  withdrawn  from  cold 
store  it  was  found  to  be  free  from  extraneous  organisms,  and  when 
used  by  public  vaccinators  in  the  vaccination  of  8,559  cases  gave 
'case'  and  'insertion'  percentage  successes  of  97.8  and  91.4  respec- 
tively. The  portions  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  temperature 
below  freezing-point  for  six  months  were  used  for  40,931  vaccina- 


tions, and  gave  a  case  success  of  99  6  per  cent,  and  an  insertion 
success  of  96.7  per  cent.  The  results  obtained  in  the  latter  cases 
were  practically  identical  with  those  obtained  from  lymph  issued 
to  public  vaccinators  without  cold  storage  six  to  eight  weeks  after 
collection.  The  medical  officer  says  :  'These  results  have  consid- 
erable importance,  since  cold  storage  will  enable  a  supply  of  lymph 
to  be  prepared  and  stored  to  meet  any  sudden  expansion  in  the 
demand  for  lymph  that  may  arise  by  reason  of  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox.' " 


FIGHT  OF  THE  WIRELESS  AMATEURS 

'T^HE  amateurs  of  wireless  telegraphy,  numbering,  we  are  told, 
■■-  no  less  than  60,000  in  the  United  States  alone,  are  making 
a  brave  fight  against  the  Roberts  wireless  resolution  in  Congress, 
quoted  in  these  columns  recently.  The  contest  is  under  the  gen- 
eralship of  Modern  Electrics  (New  York),  from  whose  February 
issue  we  learn  that  9,000  letters  of  protest  have  been  written  and 
many  newspaper  allies  recruited.  It  quotes  opinions  of  the  press 
as  follows.     First  the  New  York  IVorld says  : 

"  The  amateur  wireless  operators,  who  protest  against  Govern- 
ment interference  with  their  free  use  of  the  air,  appear  to  have  a 
just  grievance.  Their  action  in  defense  of  what  they  conceive  to 
ije  their  rights  has  been  inspired  by  the  resolution  of  Congress 
calling  for  a  system  of  regulation  for  ail  wireless  plants,  and  con- 
taining a  threat  of  the  restriction  of  wireless  privileges  to  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  stations. 

"  It  is  surprizing  to  learn  that  there  are  approximately  6o,coo 
amateur  wireless  stations  in  the  United  States.  Their  number 
gives  an  idea  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  American  intelligence 
has  seized  upon  the  invention  for  experimental  uses.  Out  of  sue/; 
experiments  may  come  valuable  improvements  and  not  unlikely 
the  Jinal perfection  of  the  new  telegraph.  Wireless  communica- 
tion itself  is  the  invention  of  an  amateur." 

The  New  York  American  takes  this  view  : 

"  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  encourage,  not  to 
throttle,  development  of  this  cheap  means  of  transmitting  intelli- 
gence. We  trace  the  movement  toward  this  most  reprehensible, 
retrogressive,  stultifying  of  monopolies  to  commercial  wireless 
interests.  They  have  some  700  stations  now  in  operation  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  their  instruments  already  are  antiquated.  It 
would  save  them  hundreds  of  thousands  not  to  be  required  by 
competition  and  outside  inventions  to  change  their  system." 

Says  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  The  amateurs  twit  the  professional  wireless  men  with  being 
behind  the  times,  and  declare  that  the  much-talked-of  interference 
with  the  work  of  the  regulars  by  amateur  senders  is  very  largely  a 
myth.  They  say  that  a  really  good  wireless  man  finds  individuality 
in  a  spark  just  as  he  would  in  a  voice,  and  that  just  as  a  man  in  a 
crowd  where  many  are  speaking  can  distinguish  and  understand 
the  words  spoken  by  the  particular  voice  in  which  he  is  interested, 
so  a  good  wireless  man  can  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  par- 
ticular message  which  is  meant  for  his  ear.  A  good  operator,  say 
the  amateurs,  has  no  difficulty  in  'reading  through  '  six  messages." 

The  New  York  Independent  sides  with  the  amateurs,  remarking  : 

"  In  the  quarrel  between  the  Government  wireless  operators  and 
the  high-school  boys  who  make  and  work  their  own  amateur  appli- 
cance  we  are  with  the  boys.  Of  course,  there  may  be  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  business,  but  they  should  be  very  liberal.  There  need  be 
no  interference,  and  these  boys  are  the  hope  of  future  invention. 
It  is  magnificent  that  hundreds  of  them  have  left  football  for  elec- 
tricity, and  hundreds  of  others  for  aviation." 

The  opponents  of  Government  regulation  in  its  extreme  form, 
ho.wever,  do  not  propose,  we  are  told,  that  tiie  wireless  amateur 
shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  space  at  his  own  sweet  electrical  will. 
They  favor  the  Peters  bill,  which  Modern  Electrics  pronounces 
to  be  "a  just  one,  and  the  only  one  that  has  any  scientific  founda- : 
tion."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Mr.  Peters'  bill  provides  that  it' will  be  a  punishable  offense:] 
"(«)  To  originate  and  transmit  a  false  wireless  message,  pur- 
porting to  be  official,  and  {b)  to  commit  and  radiate  electromag-j 
netic  waves  of  lengths  between  375  meters  and  425  meters  in  wireless  | 
telegraphy,  except  when  communicating  with  an  official  station." 
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AMERICA  NOT  BEING  "FEMINIZED" 

THE  terrible  indictment  against  American  boyhood  quoted  in 
our  pages  recently  from  a  book  by  a  Britisli  author  lias 
caught  the  eye  of  the  editor  of  The  Hospital  (London).  The  in- 
dictment, brought  by  Mr.  Alexander  Francis,  was  that  our  boys 
are  being  feminized  by  women  teachers  and  coeducation,  and  the 
editor  of  the  London  medical  paper  replies  in  effect  that  it  is  all 
bosh.  In  the  first  place  the  Americans  are  not  deteriorating,  he 
says,  and  in  the  second  it  has  never  been  proved  that  coeducation 
has  the  sad  effect  attributed  to  it.  The  editor  quotes  one  of  Mr. 
Francis'  most  pessimistic  paragraphs  and  remarks  : 

"All  this  is  very  lachrymose,  and  doubtless  has  a  grain  of  truth 
in  it;  but  educationists  in  England,  not  even  to  speak  of  their 
American  colleagues,  will  not  accept  the  indictment  in  its  entirety. 
The  bad  effects  of  coeducation  should  be  looked  for  in  the  national 
statistics.  No  touring  journalist,  however  observant,  is  capable 
of  judging  its  influence  as  a  factor  in  national  deterioration,  unless 
he  is  at  the  same  time  a  medico-psychiatrist  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  environmental  influences  ;  and  no  one  who  has  made  such 
a  study  will  for  a  moment  agree  that  coeducation  is  a  serious  fac- 
tor, or  even  an  appreciable  factor,  in  altering  the  virility  of  a  race. 
The  birth  statistics,  and  those  of  marriage,  flatly  contradict  such 
an  assumption,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  and  it  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  suggest  that  the  men  who  fouglit  in  the  Philippines, 
who  reorganized  Cul)a,  and  who  are  proving  themselves  the  best 
agriculturists  in  the  world,  are  less  splendidly  virile  than  the  early 
settlers  who  colonized  Pennsylvania.  There  are  undoubtedly  fac- 
tors at  work  which  make  for  racial  deterioration  in  the  United 
States  more  potently  than,  in  our  opinion,  they  do  in  this  country  ; 
but  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  not  one  of  them.  The  arguments 
which  are  advanced  against  this  system  are  sentimental,  not  scien- 
tific, and  so  long  as  questions  in  which  problems  of  sex  and  psy- 
chiatry are  involved  remain  in  the  unsettled  condition  in  which 
they  are  at  present,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  any  discus- 
sion on  such  suljjects  can  be  thoroughly  scientific.  We  entirely 
lack  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  base  conclusions.  To  enable 
us  to  get  such  data  demands  the  careful  and  accurate  compilation 
of  a  mass  of  statistics,  a  close  and  prolonged  study  of  eugenics,  and 
a  systematic  comparison  of  such  matters  as  crime,  insanity,  mor- 
tality, and  general  signs  of  progress  or  retrograde  movements,  be- 
tween America  and  England  or  Germany.  Such  a  study  as  this 
compilation  involves  will  be  exceedingly  interesting;  its  results, 
provided  care  is  taken  and  fact  is  not  allowed  to  be  overpowered 
by  fancy,  are  bound  to  be  valuable  and  instructive.  Meanwhile 
academic  disquisitions  upon  the  dangers  of  coeducation  and  femi- 
nine influence  upon  the  manhood  and  boyhood  of  the  States  are  as 
unfruitful  and  foolish  as  the  ancient  scholastic  speculations  upon 
the  intentions  of  a  hydra  in  a  vacuum,  or  the  corybantic  inclina- 
tions of  death  angels  on  the  point  of  a  sewing-needle." 


DO   FISH  REMEMBER? 

THE  mental  powers  of  fisii  are  a  very  recent  object  of  psycho^ 
logical  attention.  Results,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  February  26),  have  shown  traces 
of  memory  both  in  coral  zoophytes  and  other  denizens  of  the  deep. 
Says  this  paper : 

"Experiments  have  been  made  with  several  fishes,  but  the  most 
strikingresults  have  been  obtained  with  the  gray  perch,  which  lives 
chiefly  on  a  small  silvery-hued  sardine.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
and  colored  red,  and  were  then  put  into  the  tank  where  the  perch 
was  with  several  other  silver-colored  sardines.  Of  course,  the 
normal  ones  were  at  once  attacked  and  eaten,  but  it  was  not  till 
bungry  that  the  perch  made  a  tentative  meal  of  one  of  the  red- 
colored  victims;  on  recognizing  the  sardine  flavor,  however,  he 
promptly  demolished  the  remainder.  Subsequently  the  specimens 
in  the  tank  devoured  the  sardines,  irrespective  of  color,  thus  show- 
ing not  only  traces  of  a  memory  but  also  the  power  to  differentiate 
color.  Subsequently,  sardines  colored  red  and  blue  were  placed  in 
the  tank  together  with  the  silver  ones  ;  the  same  scene  was  repeated, 
the  blue  ones  not  being  attacked  till  the  others  were  eaten,  and 
hunger  compelled    investigation  of    the  new-comers.     After  this 


'introduction'  the  perch  ate  the  sardines  of  all  tiiree  types  without 
any  difficulty.  Some  spines  of  the  sea  nettle  (actinia)  were  then 
fastened  to  the  blue  sardines;  these  were  at  once  avoided  by  the 
perch,  wiio  promptly  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  new-comers.  This 
showed  traces  of  memory,  as  the  results  of  contact  with  the  sea 
nettle  were  clearly  shown  and  recognized." 


SAND  AND   METEOR   DUST 

'T'^HE  group  of  shot-like  pellets  in  the  middle  of  the  accompany- 
■■■       ing  illustration  which  is  taken  from  Knowledge  and  Scien- 
tific A^ews  (London,  February)  are  minute  hollow  steel  spheres 
known  as  meteoric  dust ;  they  are  finer  than  grains  of  sand,  a  few 


0^  tt^  »  «fl^: 


METEORIC    DUST,   AND   GRAINS   OF  ORDINARY    SEASHORE  SAND. 

of  which  have  been  placed  around  the  group  to  show  comparative 
sizes.  The  whole  is  magnified  35  diameters,  and  could  be  placed 
in  a  circle  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  paper  just 
named  Mr.  F.  T.  Aman  notes  the  protection  afforded  us  by  the  air 
from  the  constant  rain  of  meteors  from  interstellar  space.  Before 
they  can  reach  the  earth's  surface  most  of  them  are  melted  into 
vapor  by  the  atmospheric  friction,  and  the  cooling  vapor  con- 
denses into  this  meteoric  dust,  as  he  puts  it : 

"Their  origin  is  interesting.  Meteors,  or  shooting  stars,  as  they 
are  more  generally  called,  have,  from  the  beginning  of  things,  been 
bombarding  the  world  at  a  rate  estimated  by  the  highest  authority 
at  many  thousands  an  hour,  of  which,  however,  an  average  of  only 
five  or  six  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  Fortunately,  owing  to  our  protecting  envelop  of  air,  very 
few  of  these  missiles  reach  us.  In  size  meteors  vary  from  a  few 
ounces  to  many  pounds  in  weight,  and  it  is  only  very  occasionally 
that  one  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  survive  the  passage  of  80  to 
100  miles  through  an  atmosphere  increasing  in  density  as  the  earth 
is  approaciied. 

"The  speed  at  which  they  enter  the  atmosphere,  calculated  at 
not  less  than  35  miles  a  second,  generates  such  intense  heat  by 
friction  tiiat  the  iron  of  which  the  meteor  principally  consists  is 
immediately  reduced  to  an  incandescent  vapor,  wiiich  is  the  lumi- 
nous train  so  frequently  seen  in  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night.  The 
vapor  rapidly  cools  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  these  minute  par- 
ticles, which  assume  the  spherical  form  as  does  shot  during  its  fall 
from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Finally,  the  little  spiieres  are  scattered 
by  the  wind  and  currents  in  tlie  upper  regions  and  gradually  de- 
scend in  their  millions  as  an  invisible,  but  never  ending,  shower. 

"The  perfect  condition  in  which  the  spheres  are  found  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  certain  non-corrosive  elements  found  by  analysis 
to  be  present  in  the  metal  of  meteors  whicli  lia\c  come  to  earth." 
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RACIAL  DECAY  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

THAT  present  economic  and  industrial  conditions  are  tending 
to  rapid  deterioration  of  the  race  throughout  the  world  is 
the  opinion  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New- 
York,  February  19).  Among  these  conditions  he  believes  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  to  be  preeminent,  and  he  asserts  that  this 
cost  is  likely  to  rise  still  further,  emphasizing  the  distinction  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.     He  says  : 

"A  young,  vigorous,  undeveloped  nation  ourselves,  whose  life 
blood  isconstantly  freshened  by  a  sturdy  class  of  immigrants,  such 
tendency  is  not  yet  as  apparent  with  us  as  with  the  older  nations, 
where  greater  congestion  and  fiercer  competition  are  rapidly  bring- 
ing about  decadence.  Yet  if  existing  conditions  in  this  country 
are  to  be  allowed  to  prevail,  such  deterioration  is  undoubtedly  in- 
evitable for  us,  even  if  delayed,  and  it  behooves  us  to  look  ahead 
and  take  preventive  measures  for  the  future  accordingly.  Nor 
does  the  situation  admit  of  delay.  Great  Britain  is  to-day  con- 
fronted by  a  not  only  numerically  great  but  steadily  increasing 
class  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  defectives  of  her  own  pro- 
ducing, -"vho  have  in  turn  created  problems  in  sociology,  criminol- 
ogj%  and  public  health  which  threaten  her  very  national  existence. 
It  is  stated  that  the  average  British  recruit  for  the  Crimean  War, 
when  England  contained  a  large  class  of  well-fed  sturdy  yeomanry, 
was  nearly  three  inches  taller  and  nearly  thirty  pounds  heavier 
than  the  average  recruit  for  the  Boer  War,  two  generations  later, 
when  an  undernourished,  degenerate  population,  four  out  of  five  of 
which  lived  in  cities,  was  found  to  have  developed.  And  before 
the  end  of  the  latter  war,  in  wliich  only  about  250,000  soldiers  out 
of  a  population  of  some  35,000,000  were  required,  the  recruiting 
officers  had  to  accept  as  soldiers  adult  males  only  five  feet  tall,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  undersized  racial  degenerates  were  fully 
recognized  as  lacking  not  only  in  physical  strength  but  also  in  con- 
stitutional stamina  and  mental  ballast.  Statistics  for  the  year  1906 
show  that  the  height  of  the  average  British  infantry  recruit  for  that 
year  was  64J2'  inches,  his  weight  was  123  pounds,  and  his  chest 
measure  was  ■},},  inches.  When  we  compare  this  stunted  develop- 
ment with  Sargent's  actual  averages  for  youthful  American  college 
students,  of  68  inches  height,  139  pounds  weight,  and  36.3  inches 
chest  measure,  we  can  appreciate  that  the  days  of  the  sturdy  Eng- 
lish 'beef-eater'  are  gone,  and  that  Kipling's  reference  to  the  'thin 
red  line  of  'eroes'  has  more  applications  than  one. 

"  Even  the  German  Government,  which  requires  thorough  physi- 
cal training  in  schools  and  gives  great  attention  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  in  the  industrial  classes,  finds  a  steadily 
decreasing  percentage  of  German  conscripts  able  to  conform  to 
army  physical  standards.  Its  investigations  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  larger  the  town  the  greater  the  proportion  of  male 
inhabitants  unfit  for  military  service,  and  that  this  unfitness  ma- 
terially increases  with  the  second  generation." 

As  for  our  own  land,  the  writer  reminds  us  that  in  iSoo  only  4 
per  cent,  of  American  citizens  lived  in  towns,  while  in  1900  the 
proportion  of  city  dwellers  was  30  per  cent.  Under  primitive  con- 
ditions of  life,  an  abundance  of  nourishment  was  within  reach  of 
all;  but  at  present  the  cost  of  living  has  forced  the  large  class 
whose  wages  have  not  proportionately  advanced  to  give  up  the 
more  expensive  nutritious  foods  which  they  were  formerly  able  to 
procure.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Even  organized  labor,  with  its  more  generous  wages,  lias  largely 
joined  the  present  meat  boycott ;  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
existing  conditions,  which  it  will  take  more  than  political  sophistry 
to  explain,  that  a  large  part  of  the  body  politic  must  deprive  itself 
of  an  essential  article  of  nourishment  in  order  to  struggle  more 
effectively  against  economic  conditions  rapidly  becoming  intoler- 
able. If  it  can  not  justly  be  claimed  that  a  large  part  of  the 
American  population  is  as  yet  suffering  from  chronic  malnutrition 
— as  is  the  case  with  the  British  masses — still  it  can  be  safely  as- 
serted that  our  poorer  classes  are  already  practically  on  its  verge. 
It  can  also  be  safely  asserted  that  if  present  conditions  are  allowed 
to  persist,  the  cost  of  living  must  continue  to  rise  and  the  financial 
extremesof  society  become  more  and  more  widely  separated 

"To  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole,  public  opinion  entrusts 
the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  through  this  welfare,  the  destiny  of 
the  nation,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future.     Let  us  not 


overlook  the  fact  that  many  of  its  undoubted  physical  ills — causes 
of  disease  and  death — find  their  origin  in  deep-seated  economic, 
industrial,  and  political  conditions  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  drug 
or  knife.  Proper  attention  by  us  to  such  present  conditions  will 
have  a  profound  effect  in  reducing  the  'gravity  of  the  problems 
which  the  physician,  sociologist,  and  statesman  of  the  future  will 
be  called  upon  to  solve." 


CLOTH  FROM  SEAWEED 

A  TEXTILE  seaweed  has  been  discovered  in  Australia — that 
-^*-  is,  a  marine  plant  whose  fibers  may  be  utilized  as  we  do 
those  of  such  land  plants  as  flax,  hemp,  or  jute.  Not  only  is  the 
present  living  stock  of  plants  available  for  this  purpose,  but  there 
is,  we  are  told,  a  vast  mass  of  utilizable  fiber  mixt  with  clay  and 
sea-shells  but  easily  recoverable.  Says  Francis  Marre,  writing  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  January  22) : 

"  From  Melbourne  comes  an  interesting  account  of  a  marine 
plant  of  the  family  of  the  Naiadaceas,  called  Posidenia  Australia. 
Spencer  Gulf,  south  of  Australia,  contains  millions  of  tons  of 
material  of  which  the  fibers  of  Posidenia  con.stitute  a  great  part. 
The  properties  of  these  fibers  enable  them  to  be  used  in  numerous 
ways;  they  may  be  spun  and  woven  by  mixing  them  with  wool  ; 
experiments  made  in  the  large  Australian  woolen  factories  have 
demonstrated  that  they  take  dye  almost  as  well  as  wool  itself, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  textile  of  vegetable  origin  and 
which  makes  their  utilization  possible  in  the  manufacture  of  large 
carpets  or  rugs.  The  fibers  of  Posidenia  do  not  take  fire  until  in 
the  neighborhood  of  375°  F.  ;  they  are  as  good  as  hemp  for  calk- 
ing vessels  and  may  be  of  great  value  in  making  bags  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coffee,  wool,  or  cotton." 

.Specimens  of  different  products  made  with  marine  fiber,  as  at 
present  offered  for  sale  in  Australia,  have  been  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  first  attempts  to  use 
them  in  paper-making  have  not  resulted  satisfactorily  ;  but  the  ex- 
periments have  not  been  abandoned  and  success  is  expected  ulti- 
mately.    We  read  further : 

"  Hitherto  the  Posidenia  Australia  has  been  found  only  in  .Spen- 
cer Gulf.  The  shore  of  the  part  of  the  gulf  where  there  are  the 
best  deposits  of  fiber  is  a  long  beach  with  gentle  slope,  edged  with 
a  border  of  living  plants.  This  border,  cut  in  places  by  narrow 
sandbars  which  communicate  with  terra  firma,  extends  out  some 
distance.  Numerous  soundings  have  proved  that  the  deposit  is 
very  extensive,  for  it  has  been  accumulatin^i^  for  centuries.  It  is 
found  sometimes  a  few  inches  under  the  surface  and  sometimes  at 
a  slightly  greater  depth.  It  reaches  a  thickness  varying  from  4  to 
12  feet.  The  fibers  have  been  entangled  by  the  action  of  wind  and 
waves  in  a  mass  of  fine  sand,  shells,  clay,  and  calcareous  matter ; 
they  are  intimately  mingled  with  all  these  substances,  holding  them 
together  like  a  web.  The  lower  strata  are  of  better  quality  than 
the  upper,  for  the  latter  contain  decaying  roots  of  the  more  recent 
vegetation  ;  but  below  2  feet  the  fiber  is  of  much  clearer  color, 
while  mixt  with  layers  of  earth.  Specimens  of  the  best  quality  for 
industrial  use  have  been  gathered  in  layers  covered  with  2  to  10 
feet  of  water. 

"The  mass  of  sand,  shells,  clay,  and  lime,  mixt  with  fibers,  is 
easily  worked,  so  that  the  extraction  of  the  textile  substance  does 
not  appreciably  increase  the  cost.  On  an  average,  altho  with  con- 
siderable variations,  20  tons  of  material  will  furnish  i  ton  of  fibers 
in  condition  for  manufacture.  The  crude  fiber,  after  imperfect 
drying  on  the  beach,  is  sent  to  a  neighboring  port  on  barges. 
Here  it  is  dried  mechanically,  sorted  according  to  quality,  and 
then  made  up  into  packages  for  shipment. 

"  If  the  use  of  the  objects  manufactured  with  the  Posidenia  fibers 
shows,  as  seems  probable,  that  durability  is  one  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  thi.^  textile  plant,  the  industrial  and  commercial  move- 
ment that  has  started  in  Spencer  Gulf  is  destined  to  quick  exten- 
sion. Already  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  better  the  conditions 
of  extraction  of  the  material.  The  fibers  are  to  be  collected  by 
means  of  barges  provided  with  special  receptacles  and  rakes,  .is 
well  as  agitators  and  compressors  similar  to  those  used  for  cleaning 
wool.  Also  a  company  is  being  formed  to  exploit  the  fiber  com- 
mercially, either  in  the  raw  state  for  a  relatively  low  price  or  by 
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the  adoption  of  machinery  specially  adapted  to  work  it  in  the  best 
possible  conditions, 

"  The  quantity  of  raw  material  at  present  available  has  been  esti- 
mated, as  said  above,  at  several  millions  of  tons  and  even  when 
the  first  manipulations  have  reduced  the  utilizable  products  to  one- 
twentieth  of  this,  there  will  remain  for  industry  an  important  com- 
mercial source  that  is  nowhere  near  exhaustion." — Tratislation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CONSERVATION   DIVIDED  AGAINST 

ITSELF 

APPARENTLY  we  can  not  be  thoroughgoing  in  our  advocacy 
of  conservation,  for  what  we  save  in  one  direction  is  taken 
away  in  another.  One  can  not  save  up  all  his  spare  cash  to  buy  a 
horse  and  at  the  same  time  spend  it  for  a  sailboat.  In  older  and 
homelier  phrase,  we  can  not  "  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too. "  Like- 
wise, we  can  not  use  our  flowing  water  to  carry 
our  river-fleets  and  also  divert  it  into  our  fields 
for  irrigation.  Thoroughgoing  conservation 
apparently  requires  the  maximum  utilization  of 
running  water  for  power-development,  for  ir- 
rigation, and  for  navigation.  The  result  will 
doubtless  be  an  amicable  partition.  Power  will 
be  developed  in  the  hilly  sources  of  the  rivers 
and  occasionally  at  abrupt  changes  of  level  on 
the  lower  reaches,  and  only  so  much  of  the 
water  of  navigable  streams  will  be  used  for 
irrigation  as  will  not  interfere  with  navigation. 
Before  the  fashion  of  this  amicable  arrangement 
is  decided  upon,  however,  we  shall  doubtless 
witness  some  pretty  quarrels.  They  have  al- 
ready begun,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  great 
project  now  under  construction  along  the  Salt 
River,  near  Roosevelt,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Says  The  Electrical  Review 
(Chicago,  February  26) : 


"In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  a  large 
amount  of  power  is  required  to  pump  the  water 
from  the  river  gorge  up  to  the  level  of  the 
great  plains,  and  thus  make  it  available  for  irrigation.  A 
double  service  is  thus  exacted  of  the  water,  first  to  furnish  power, 
and  second  to  fill  the  irrigating  ditches.  The  development  just 
mentioned  includes  a  capacity  of  4,400  horse-power  and  the  irriga- 
tion of  40,000  acres  of  land,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  irrigation 
project  thus  creates  the  demand  for  the  power. 

"Some  important  legal  questions  have  to  be  met,  however,  in 
the  execution  of  a  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  project,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  effect  of  the  diversion  of  the  water  on  navigation. 

"  Many  of  the  rivers  in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  region,  such  as 
the  Missouri,  the  Red,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado,  and  the 
Columbia,  are  navigable  for  interstate  commerce  along  their  lower 
courses,  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  interests  of  navigation  will 
permit  the  diversion  of  tlieir  upper  waters. 

"It  is  assumed  here  that  State  authority  can  be  obtained  to  di- 
vert the  water  of  a  river  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  but  the  Federal 
Government  has  yjaramount  power  over  waters  that  carry  interstate 
commerce,  and  so  must  be  reckoned  with  in  tlie  matter.  Tlie 
striking  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  desired  diversion  of 
water  from  a  river  may  occur  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  part  that 
is  navigable,  and  yet  it  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
whether  the  diversion  will  be  permitted,  because  the  diversion  must 
affect  the  flow  of  the  river  at  all  points  below." 

A  case  that  involved  these  principles  came  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  some  years  ago.  It  was  proposed  to  dam 
and  divert  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  i,oco  miles  from  the 
Gulf,  thus  lessening,  as  was  claimed,  the  navigability  of  the  lower 
part.  As  to  the  right  in  general  to  divert  water,  and  the  power  of 
a  State  over  the  matter,  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  its  opinion  said  : 


From  '*The  Sfi«utilic  American,"  New  York. 
THE  LARGEST  PROJECTILE  IN  THE  WORLD 


"The  unquestioned  rule  of  the  common  i(aw  was  that  every 
riparian  owner  was  entitled  to  tiie  continued  natural  flow  of  the 
stream.  .  .  .  While  this  is  undoubted,  and  the  rule  obtains  in  those 
States  in  the  Union  whi^n  have  simply  adopted  the  common  law, 
it  is  also  true  that  as  to  every  stream  within  its  dominion  a  State 
may  change  this  common-law  rule  and  permit  the  appropriation  of 
the  flowing  waters  for  such  purposes  as  it  deems  wise." 

Concerning  this  power  of  a  State  the  Court  further  said  ; 

"  It  is  limited  by  the  superior  power  of  tlie  general  Government 
to  secure  the  uninterrupted  navigability  of  all  navigable  streams 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  Government  over  interstate  commerce  and 
its  natural  highways  vests  in  that  Government  the  right  to  take  all 
needed  measures  to  preserve  the  navigability  of  the  navigable  water 

courses  of  the  country  even  against  any  State  action 

"Notwithstanding  the  unquestioned  rule  of  the  common  law  in 
reference  to  the  right  of  a  lower  riparian  proprietor  to  insist  upon 
the  continuous  flow  of  the  stream  as  it  was,  and  altho  there  has 
been  in  all  the  Western  States  an  adoption  or 
recognition  of  the  common  law,  it  was  early 
developed  in  their  history  that  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  certain  States,  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  in  others,  compelled  a  departure  from 
the  common-law  rule,  and  justified  an  appro- 
priation of  flowing  waters  both  for  mining  pur- 
poses and  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands, 
and  there  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  those 
States,  by  custom  and  by  State  legislation,  a 
different  rule — a  rule  which  permits,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waters  of  a  flowing  stream  for  other  than  do- 
mestic purposes." 

The  Review  continues  : 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  rule,  the  Court 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Hudson  River  is  a 
part  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  still  the  Croton  River  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  volume  of  tiie  Hudson  had  been 
rightfully  appropriated  for  domestic  supply  in 
New  York  City,  as  the  navigability  of  the  Hud- 
son was  not  thereby  disturbed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  New  York  State 
should  divert  the  waters  of  the  Hudso-i  above 
the  limits  of  navigation  so  as  to  destroy  its 
navigability,  this  action  might  be  enjoined." 


THE  LARGEST  PROJECTILE— The  hugest  and  heaviest  pro- 
jectile in  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  five-foot,  armor-piercing  shell 
fired  from  the  United  States  Government's  great  16-inch  rifle. 
We  read  the  following  description  of  it  in  TIte  Scientific  Americatt 
(New  York,  February  12) : 

"This  giant  shell  and  powerful  gun  are  considered  two  of  tlie 
most  destructive  and  deadly  engines  of  warfare  in  existence.  The 
monster  16-inch  rifle,  the  only  one  built  so  far,  is  now  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  proving-grounds,  and  has  been  fired  only  a  few  times.  The 
huge  shell  of  steel  can  be  hurled  a  distance  of  20  miles,  or  more, 
and  weighs  2,400  pounds.  Tlie  powder  charge  is  nearly  500  pounds. 
The  cost  of  firing  one  shot  reaches  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  type  of  gun  will  be  used,  but  rather  the 
14-iiich,  for  the  main  coast  defenses  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  pos- 
sil)ly  the  I'hib'ppines.  This  formidable  and  long-range  weapon, 
tho  capable  of  firing  so  tremendous  a  projectile,  is  too  costly  and 
fires  too  slowly  for  modern  warfare." 


Readers  who  remember  a  quotation  from  /.u  Xaturc  (Paris),  about  a  year 
ago,  (lescribiriB  the  process  of  securing  snake-skins  for  making  purses,  etc.,  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Dutch  authorities  deny  the  charges  of  cruelty 
made  by  the  Paris  paper.  We  remarked  that  any  who  wished  to  protest 
against  the  inhumanity  alleged  should  write  to  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Holland, 
and  this,  or  some  other  cause,  has  evidently  led  to  a  thorough  investigation 
resulting  in  a  rleclaration  that  the  reptile  cursed  in  Eden  is  first  decapitated 
and  then  relieved  of  his  coat  without  the  slightest  pain. 
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THE  COUNTRY  BOY'S   RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

T  T  is  noted  that  the  tide  of  youthful  emigration  from  the  country 
■*■  to  the  city  seems  about  to  be  checked.  Life  in  the  country 
presents  more  attractions  than  formerly  and  young  men  are  finding 
congenial  opportunities.  "  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important 
that  our  Christian  agencies  should  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
provide  there  the  best  spiritual  conditions  possible,"  says  Emory 
Hunt,  the  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He  is  writing 
in  a  new  magazine  called  Rufal  Manhood  (March,  New  York) 
which  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  village,  town,  and  country.  Nowhere,  he  observes,  has 
the  Association  a  more  interesting  or  vital  work  than  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Country  Work  Department.  As  it  applies  to  boys 
it  meets  conditions  of  peculiar  need.  "The  isolation  of  country 
life  is  negatively  good,  for  there  are  not  the  opportunities  for  the 
communication  of  evil  for  boys  which  are  found  in  the  crowded 
population  of  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  boy 
misses  the  inspirational  power  of  good  fellowship."  This  is  a 
need  to  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now  addressing  itself.  There 
is  a  further  condition  of  country  life  growing  out  of  tlie  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  average  country  church.     We  read  : 

"My  own  boyhood  was  a  fortunate  one  in  this  respect  and  almost 
unique.  The  pastor  of  the  church  near  my  home  was  born  upon 
the  same  spot  where  he  died,  never  lived  elsewhere,  and  was  the 
pastor  of  that  church  continuously  for  forty-three  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  vital  intellectual  force  and  an  inspiration  to 
young  people  along  the  line  of  education.  He  never  ceased  to 
grow  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Unfortunately,  so  long  a  continu- 
ance of  service  is  not  common  in  the  country  church.  If  the  pastor 
is  a  strong  preacher  and  aggressive  leader,  such  as  would  be  the 
best  kind  of  help  to  the  young  people  of  the  community,  he  is  very 
likely  to  be  invited  to  another  field  where  the  larger  population 
and  the  larger  opportunities  for  usefulness  seem  to  him  to  constitute 
a  call  of  duty.  The  danger  is  that  the  country  church  will 
have  to  depend  for  leadership  upon  men  who  are  less  strong  and 
aggressive. 

"  This  does  not  constitute  an  ideal  condition  for  tiie  country  boy. 
His  intellectual  requirements  are  not  less  than  those  of  the  city  boy 
but  perhaps  greater.  He  is  not  less  thoughtful  but  very  much 
more  thoughtful  tiian  the  boy  in  the  city.  The  boy  in  the  city 
hears  more  noises,  witnesses  more  spectacles,  sees  more  people, 
is  more  familiar  witli  brass  bands  and  fire-engines  and  street-cars, 
but  does  not  for  this  reason  think  more.  Rather  for  these  reasons 
he  is  apt  to  think  less.  Philosophy  was  born,  not  in  Athens,  which 
was  the  metropolis  and  intellectual  capital  of  Greece.  Philosophy 
was  born  in  the  Greek  colonies,  'far  from  the  madding  crowd.' 
That  is  where  the  thinking  is  apt  to  be  done.  One  of  my  teachers 
used  to  advise  us,  'when  you  young  preachers  go  to  the  city  church 
take  your  best  coat ;  when  you  go  to  the  country  church  take  your 
best  sermon.'  The  boy  in  the  country  requires  quite  as  vital  and 
strong  intellectual  leadership  as  the  boy  from  the  city.  In  the 
literature  which  is. scattered  so  freely  in  every  home  in  our  time  all 
the  puzzling,  troublesome  questions  are  very  apt  to  be  presented  to 
his  mind.  If  these  questions  are  not  met  in  the  pulpit  in  a  vital 
and  strong  way,  this  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
spiritual  conditions  of  country  life.  Whatever  depreciates  the 
church  in  the  boy's  thought  is  to  be  deplored.  After  a  visit  to  the 
city  and  a  glimpse  of  one  of  its  strong  churches  with  the  great 
organ,  competent  music  with  an  impressive  service,  there  is 
special  danger  that  the  little  churcli  at  the  forks  of  the  road 
will  seem  to  him  of  relatively  small  account.  Doubtless  there 
are  cases  in  which  this  constitutes  a  real  spiritual  peril  for  the 
country  boy. 

"The  modern  conditions  of  country  life  have  been  radically 
changed.  The  old  sense  of  isolation  has  been  measurably  removed 
by  the  conveniences  which  have  been  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  better  channels  of  communication  will  bring  more 
good  to  the  country  boy  tlian  evil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliey  will 
check  the  strong  tendency  of  the  country  boy  to  seek  the  city.  It 
used  to  be  that  every  country  boy  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  could  goto  the  city  to  live.     If  he  could  have  his  choice  between 


going  to  the  city  and  going  to  heaven,  most  country  boys  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  Only  those  whom  the  pressure  of  necessity 
kept  upon  the  farm  would  stay  there.  Tiie  most  venturesome  and 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  were  sure  to  go." 


HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  THE  CHURCH 

"  I  ^HERE  was  formerly  a  certain  magic  in  the  adage,  "  It  pays 
•■-  to  advertise."  But  the  application  of  the  principle  requires 
an  increasing  admixture  of  brains  to  make  the  advertising  pav. 
This  is  especially  true  of  church  advertising,  thinks  the  Chicago 
Interior.  "Altho  there  is  enormous  annual  increase  in  the  volume 
of  advertising  put  forth  in  America,"  says  this  writer,  "the  capable 
American  man  of  affairs  is  farther  than  ever  before  from  blind 
faith  that  to  advertise — any  way,  anywhere — is  an  omnipotent  and 
infallible  method  of  getting  business."  If  the  Church  is  going  to 
advertise,  he  continues,  "  it  had  better,  before  it  begins,  get  enough 
in  touch  with  modern  ideas  on  the  subject  to  apply  intelligently 
the  principles  of  publicity  which  advertising  experience  has  worked 
out."     Further: 

"  Blundering  t7iio  publicity  campaigns  with  a  ?iotion  that  any- 
thing is  useful  that  attracts  attention,  will  lose  the  Church  a  great 
deal  more  influence  than  is  gained. 

"Especially  ought  the  Church  to  note  how  promptly  experienced 
promoters  of  advertising  acknowledge  that  some  lines  of  occupa- 
tion are  outside  the  advertising  range.  Others  may  sneer  at  the 
tradition  that  confines  doctors,  lawyers,  musicians,  and  other  pro- 
fessional people  to  plain  cards  with  name  and  office  address  only, 
but  a  reliable  publicity  expert  won't  join  that  sneer. 

"He  understands  that  these  professional  men  couldn't  coax  the 
public  for  patronage  without  betraying,  in  a  subtle  way  which  the 
public  would  feel  instantly,  a  doubt  whether  they  had  strength  and 
equipment  to  make  them  worth  patronizing. 

"  They  are  stronger  far  when  they  act  on  the  quiet  assurance  that 
their  abilities  and  equipment  are  sufficient  to  win  recognition  in 
the  long  run  without  the  sounding  of  trumpets. 

"Any  professional  man  who,  in  default  of  that  much  faith  in 
himself,  goes  around  trying  to  invent  artificial  ways  of  bringing 
himself  to  public  notice,  simply  infects  other  people  with  his  own 
inner  doubt  of  his  abilities.  He  may  win  temporary  success,  but 
in  the  end  he  is  sure  to  class  himself  as  a  second-rater. 

"And  the  minister  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  This  truth  is 
fundamental  and  always  applying  : 

"  The  man  whose  capital  is  in  his  own  brains  and  personality 
cheapens  himself  whenever  he  consciously  resorts  to  any  other 
jnethod  of  catching  attention  than  the  unimpeachable  method  of 
doin^  his  duty  steadily. 

"When,  however,  a  man  owns  something — something  that  is  his, 
not  himself — the  matter  is  different,  and  advertising  is  legitimate. 
The  case  of  the  Church  with  the  gospel  is  an  analogy  to  this.  But 
not  yet  is  it  to  be  said  that  any  and  all  advertising  is  useful." 

The  writer  quotes  from  the  experience  of  the  commercial  world 
the  well-understood  fact  that  wlien  "one  has  something  cheap  to 
sell,  something  for  careless,  inconsiderate  buyers,  then  flashy, 
flamboyant,  exaggerated  advertising  serves."  But  "if  one  is  going 
to  sell  something  of  real  value,  to  people  who  buy  with  serious 
purpose  of  getting  something  worth  keeping,  he  must  be  careful 
to  make  his  advertisement  dignified,  reserved,  void  of  the  least 
touch  of  overpersuasion  or  overstatement."  Along  this  line  we 
read :  ' 

"  It  remains  to  be  remembered  that  some  things  are  too  sacred 
to  be  advertised.  What  true  man  will  try  to  make  public  his 
honor,  his  honesty,  his  family  affection?  If  at  all,  he  speaks  of 
these  in  solemn  places,  reverentially,  to  intimate  companions. 

"Just  so  the  typical  American  feels  that  religion  is  not  a  topic 
of  the  crowd — not  a  subject  for  the  open  market-place.  He  thinks 
religion  should  be  there,  but  beneath  the  surface,  not  on  parade. 

"What  do  all  tliese  observations  mean  to  the  Church  that  plans 
to  advertise — the  minister  who  is  mapping  out  a  campaign  of  pub- 
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licity  ?     Certainly  they  force  into  consideration  two  or  three  vital 
things  to  decide  : 

'^  Shall  the  Church  by  tone  and  method  and  temper  of  its  adver- 
tising class  itself  ivith,  say  for  example,  venders  of  fake  mining 
stock  or  with  dealers  in  reliable  securities—  that  is,  will  it  adver- 
tise rashly  and  riotously  or  soberly  and  with  reserve  ? 

"Shall  the  pastor  let  himself  be  identified  ivith  tJie  sort  of  pro- 
fessional men  who  feel  there  is  not  enough  substance  in  them  to 
win  by  lueight  of  their 
own  character,  or  does  he 
choose  to  be  of  those  who 
do  not  deem  it  needful  to 
impress  the  public  by 
schemes  artfully  designed 
to  afford  them  fictitious 
importance  ? 

"Is  it  better  for  the 
Church  to  defy  or  to  re- 
spect the  common  feeling 
that  serious  religious 
themes  should  be  dealt 
with  iti  quiet  and  rever- 
ence—not thrust  out  nois- 
ily into  the  babel  of  the 
town  ? 

"Whatever  the  church 
and  the  minister  decide 
on  these  questions,  they 
ought  to  decide  remem- 
bering that  they  serve  a 
Master  who  did  not  'cry 
nor  lift  up  his  voice  nor 
cause  it  to  be  heard  in 
the  street ' — who  believed 
that  if  a  candle  were 
lighted  and  set  on  a  stand,  it  would  shine  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house  without  an  advertisement  calling  attention  to  it." 


WHERE   APARTMENT-HOUSE    BABIES    GEf    GOOD    MILK. 
Practical  Christianity  applied  by  the  Morningside  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Vork. 


FEEDING  THE  LAMBS 

/^NE  New  York  pastor  has  taken  to  heart  Christ's  injunction 
^-^  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  lambs  !  "  and  shows  his  practical  Chris- 
tianity in  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  little  babies.  The  Nathan 
Straus  pasteurized  milk  philanthropy  confines  itself  to  seventeen 
stations  of  the  tenement-house  district,  but  the  needs  of  the  apart- 
ment-house district  just  below  Morningside  Heights  are  found  to 
be  quite  as  imperative  ;  so  the  Morningside  Presbyterian  Ciiurch, 
under  the  direction  of  its  pastor,  Rev.  Allen  VV.  McCurdy,  has 
undertaken  to  supply  the  need.  Mr.  McCurdy's  work  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  Globe: 

"He  found  that  babies  fell  ill  and  died  from  infectious  diseases 
when  apparently  they  had  not  been  exposed  to  contagion,  and  that 
summer  complaint  claimed  a  heavy  toll. 

"Enlisting  the  interest  of  the  women  of  the  parish,  he  studied 
the  methods  of  the  Nathan  Straus  work  and  set  up  in  the  church 
parlor  a  plant  for  modifying,  bottling,  and  pasteurizing  milk. 

"On  July  J2,  1909,  the  supplying  of  the  milk  began.  In  a  short 
time  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  reached,  and  now  117  babies  are 
fed  on  this  milk,  while  two  score  have  had  to  be  turned  away. 

"The  eagerness  of  mothers  to  get  safe  milk  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  their  babies  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  come  over  a  mile  to  get  their  daily  supply. 

"  Incidentally  the  work  has  become  an  inspiring  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  parish,  bringing  the  congregation  into  touch  with  the 
vital  needs  of  the  people,  bringing  women  of  leisure  into  relation 
with  the  mothers  of  the  poor,  setting  idle  hands  busy  making  clothes 
for  babies  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lacked. 

"The  Morningside  church  is  not  well-to-do,  and  the  starting  of 
such  a  work  was  deprecated  by  some  as  likely  to  be  a  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  congregation,  but  the  work  has  been  maintained 
and  enlarged.  Now  the  only  regret  on  the  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  its  inability  to  expand  the  work  to  meet  the  demands. 

"Other  churches  have  become  interested  in  the  work,  and  the 
multiplication  of  church  milk-stations  is  now  an  interesting  and 
hopeful  possibility  in  New  York." 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  CHURCH  UNION  IN 

CANADA 

'  I  ''HE  Church-union  movement  in  Canada  is  moving  so  vigor- 
■*■       ously  that  one  lay  observer,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  thinks  it  "curious  that  such  an  interesting  movement 
has  not  received  more  attention  in  the  press."     This  movement  has  ' 

been  noted  in  these  pages 
from  time  to  time,  to- 
gether with  similar  efforts 
elsewhere.  Only  a  week 
or  two  ago  The  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Chris- 
tian H'orld^New  York) 
reminded  the  Canadians 
of  the  difficulties  the 
Scottish  churches  en- 
countered in  forming  the 
United  Free  Churcli,  and 
the  expensive  litigation 
that  accompanied  their 
efforts.  This  was  pointed 
out  as  a  useful  object- 
lesson  for  similar  endeav- 
ors. However,  the  Cana- 
dians are  not  daunted. 
A  Toronto  dispatch  is 
quoted  by  the  Roches- 
ter paper  as  saying  that 
the  seven  Congregational 
churches  of  that  city  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  union  with  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  A  vote,  it  is  added, 
is  being  taken  throughout  Canada.  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  re- 
ported favorably  inclined  toward  the  proposition,  but  Winnipeg 
will  vote  against  it.  The  Rochester  daily  passes  on  to  comment 
upon  the  project  in  the  light  of  man's  predilection  for  classing 
himself  in  well-defined  camps.     Thus  : 

"That  a  closer  union  upon  minor  and  non-essential  matters  be- 
tween Protestant  denominations  is  desirable  and  possible  is  the 
belief  of  thousands  of  Christians  in  those  churches.  That  condi- 
tion has  actually  been  brought  about  in  many  ways  ;  but  rarely  is 
the  suggestion  made  that  organic  coalescence  is  within  the  range 
of  even  probability.  In  some  of  the  countries  where  the  churches 
maintain  missions  plans  for  dividing  up  the  territory  between  sev- 
eral denominations  have  been  instituted  and  are  working  success- 
fully, each  church  having  a  field  of  its  own  and  carefully  abstaining 
from  trespassing  upon  the  preserves  of  the  others.  That  is  a  most 
commendable  and  workable  arrangement. 

"But  it  calls  for  no  surrender  of  Church  autonomy  on  the  part 
of  the  several  denominations  engaged  in  the  movement.  It  is 
simply  a  geographical,  not  a  doctrinal,  agreement. 

"The  Canadian  scheme,  if  it  is  represented  correctly  in  the  dis- 
patch, goes  much  farther.  It  involves  the  most  radical  changes 
both  of  belief  and  of  polity.  That  it  is  in  line  with  the  latitudi- 
narian  views  and  sentiments  of  many  church  people  of  our  time  is 
true  enough.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  come  together  and  so  have  one  fold  as  well  as  one 
Shepherd. 

"Hut  other  thinkers  hold  that  the  advocates  of  that  scheme  take 
little  account  of  temperamental,  philosophic,  and  psychological 
differences  among  men.  To  these  it  seems  fallacious  to  claim  that 
there  is  something  dishonorable  to  Christianity  in  the  existence  of 
a  plurality  of  Christian  denominations.  Absolute  uniformity  of 
belief,  of  ecclesiastical  allegiance  and  organization,  and  of  forms 
of  worship,  they  contend,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Lib- 
erty of  individual  preference  and  choice  is  asserted  by  them  as  es- 
sential to  both  sincerity  of  worship  and  the  maintenance  of  self- 
respect. 

"  There  are  certainly  no  signs  of  a  diminution  of  centrifugal  tend- 
encies in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  activities  of  our  time, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  within  one  decade,  by  some  miracle,  all 
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denominations  could  be  induced  to  concentrate  within  one  common 
organization,  the  close  of  the  next  decade  would  show  as  many 
separate  denominations  in  operation  as  ever." 


JESUS  AS  A  POET 


JESUS  belongs  to  the  poets,  says  Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  because 
"  his  chief  appeal  is  to  the  reason  of  the  heart — to  the  emotions 
and  not  to  the  intellect."  Besides  this  his  [method  is  [that  of  the 
poet — "he  flings  before  us  the  objects  and  events  that  will  seize  on 
the  imagination."  "He  avoids  vague  general  exhortation;  he  is 
specific,  spirited,  picturesque."  In  the  March  Forum,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  considers  the  words  of  Jesus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
literary  craftsman.  The  dramatic  imagination,  he  points  out, 
everywhere  lights  up  his  parables.     We  read  : 

"In  all  these  vignettes,  how  swift  and  easy  is  the  craftsman's 
stroke  !  Note  the  Attic  parsimony  of  expression,  where  the  phrases 
are  as  frugal  of  word  as  the  later  etchings  of  Whistler  are  frugal 
of  line.  Bold  are  the  poetic  figures  of  Jesus.  With  a  sudden  word 
or  phrase  he  seizes  the  attention,  rouses  the  imagination  :  'Let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead' :  'If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  cry  out.'  The  words  break  forth  like  the  clear  notes  of  a 
bugle.  When  Jesus  would  prophesy  the  overthrow  of  the  world- 
spirit,  he  crowds  the  thing  into  one  majestic  simile — 'I  saw  Satan 
fall  as  lightning  from  heaven.'  And  when  he  would  brand  the 
Pharisees,  he  does  the  thing  with  one  unsurpassable  metaphor  that 
lies  forever  burning  against  their  name — 'whitedsepulchers.'  Not 
Milton's  priests  that  are  'blind  mouths,'  not  Shakespeare's  crowns 
that  are  'gilded  perturbations,'  has  the  terrific  energy  and  import 
of  this  phrase  of  the  Galilean  poet.  Indeed,  fragments  of  his  say- 
ings are  flying  over  the  world  as  a  shorthand  of  thought.  Only 
Shakespeare  (and  he  is  not  so  compact  nor  so  primitive)  has  given 
us  so  rich  a  literary  currency — so  many  phrases  that  mint  human 
ideas  for  all  time,  phrases  that  are  inevitable  like  carnations  and 
crystals. 

"Jesus  enforces  a  principle  by  seizing  on  definite  and  radical 
images,  the  mark 'of  the  poetry  of  intensity.  He  had  the  poefs 
art  that  makes  common  things  speak  vividly  the  spiritual  facts  of 
our  existence.  The  tree  of  evil  fruit  is  not  merely  ignored  :  it  is 
hewn  down,  and  hewn  at  the  root :  nor  is  it  left  to  rot — it  is  cast 
into  the  fire.  The  man  who  sets  his  hand  to  the  plow  of  the  king- 
dom might  think  that  to  hold  on  was  quite  enough,  but  this  is  not 
enough  :  he  is  told  that  he  must  not  even  look  back.  Again,  the 
rich  do  not  have  mere  difficulty  in  entering  heaven  ;  they  seem  shut 
out :  'It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  needle's  eye  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  And  the  men  of 
the  new  life  are  figured  not  merely  as  willing  servants,  but  rather 
as  eager  servants  standing  through  the  long  night  watches  with 
robes  upgathered  in  their  hand,  with  lamps  trimmed  and  burning, 
all  ready  to  spring  to  the  door  at  the  first  knock  of  the  returning 
Master." 

In  some  of  the  images  used  by  Jesus,  there  was  perhaps  no  great 
originality,  observes  Mr.  Markham.  Some  of  them  existed  in  the 
folk-lore  and  scriptures  of  his  time.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  snatched 
up  from  life  and  book  whatever  would  serve  the  purpose  of  his 
great  ideas.  But  "he  never  fails  to  give  to  his  borrowings  a  liter- 
ary finish  and  a  grace  of  spirit  that  make  them  all  his  own." 
Proceeding : 

"  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  Jesus  drew  much  of  his  wisdom 
from  Hillel,  of  Babylon,  and  Philo,  of  Alexandria,  two  wise  and 
beautiful  spirits. 

"  If  this  claim  is  true,  then  tell  me  why  these  two  men  left  the 
•world  cold,  while  the  Galilean  poet  touched  the  world  with  fire  .'' 
Hillel,  altho  choked  by  cords  of  tradition,  was  the  loftiest  figure 
in  the  school  of  the  rabbis.  Yet  only  two  of  his  sayings  seem 
worthy  of  the  lips  of  Jesus  :  'Do  not  judge  your  neighbor  until  you 
have  stood  in  his  place' ;  and  that  other  saying,  'What  is  unpleas- 
ing  to  you,  do  not  do  to  your  neighbor.  This  is  the  whole  law  : 
all  the  rest  is  commentary.'  Here  Hillel  is  negative  where  Jesus 
is  positive  :  Hillel  gives  us  in  silver  what  Jesus  gives  us  in  gold. 
As  for  Philo,  he  had  the  Greek  subtlety  but  not  the  Greek  restraint. 
When  he  offers  one  of  the  keys  of  conduct,  he  says,'  If  a  man 
would  become  noble  and  good,  let  him  show  himself  well-pleasing 


unto  God,  to  the  universe,  to  nature,  to  the  laws,  to  wise  men,  and 
let  him  repudiate  self-love.'  Note  here  the  waste  of  words,  the 
colorless  style ;  and  compare  this  dull  redundancy  with  the  vivid 
paradox  with  which  Jesus  drives  the  idea  home  to  the  world's  heart  r 
"He  that  finds  his  soul  will  lose  it,  and  he  that  loses  his  soul  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it.'     Here  the  thing  is  said,  and  said  forever." 

Mr.  Markham  turns  to  consider  the  purely  oratorical  effect  of 
some  of  Jesus'  words  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  world's  great- 
est forensic  masters.     He  says  : 

"We  read  of  the  world's  orators  whose  periods  and  perorations 
moved  the  souls  of  men  as  waves  are  moved  by  the  great  winds  of 
the  sea.  Demosthenes  clamored  against  Philip;  Antony  railed 
against  Brutus.  And  from  the  marble  arcades  of  the  Forum  among 
the  Seven  Hills  flashed  the  rebuking  eloquence  of  Cicero:  'How 
long,  O  Catilina,  will  you  abuse  our  patience.'"  And  in  the  great 
Hall  of  William  Rufus,  where  the  centuries  have  witnessed  the 
crowning  of  thirty  kings,  the  ancient  arches  of  Irish  oak  still  re- 
sound with  the  sea-surge  of  Burke's  rolling  declamation  against 
Warren  Hastings  : 

"'I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
English  nation,  whose  ancient  honor  he  has  sullied.  1  impeach 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a  desert.' 

"Lofty  are  these  philippics,  yet  how  weak  are  they  beside  the 
denunciations  of  Jesus  that  strip  and  excoriate  the  Pharisees  !  Once 
on  the  Mount  he  had  showered  his  eight  blessings  upon  the  pure 
in  heart.  Now  in  the  gilded  court  of  the  Temple  he  calls  down 
the  eight  wos  upon  the  doctors  and  elders,  the  betrayers  of  the 
people.  We  see  them  cowering  and  raging  behind  the  pillars  of 
the  porticoes.  With  emphasis  mounting  on  emphasis,  swelling  at 
last  into  the  terrific  climax,  eight  times  he  hurls  his  denunciations, 
words  that  burst  hot  from  his  heart,  like  stones  from  a  volcano  : 

"'Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  shut 
up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men.  .  .  .  Wo  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for 
a  pretense  make  long  prayer  :  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater 
damnation.  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for 
ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  ;  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves. 
Wo  unto  you,  j-e  blind  guides,  which  say.  Whosoever  shall  swear 
by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor !  .  .  .  Wo  unto  you^ 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cumin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law — judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.'  'Ye  blind  guides,  who  strain 
at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites  !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of 
the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  Wo 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  unto 
whited  scpulchers,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Wo  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  because  ye  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchers  of  the  righteous.  And 
say.  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Where- 
fore ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of 
them  which  killed  the  prophets.  ...  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation 
of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell.'' '" 

It  is  in  the  Apocalypse,  concludes  Mr.  Markham,  that  "we  hear 
the  last  words  of  the  lyric  Christ."     They  are  : 

"Words  spoken  from  the  luminous  cliff  of  eternity.  Mystical 
and  majestic  are  his  messages:  'I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  Unto  him  that  is  athirst  I  willgive  of 
the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  that  overcometh  shall 
inherit  these  things  ;  and  I  will  be  his  God  and  he  shall  be  my  son.' 

"And  his  words  whisper  also  of  the  beautiful  bridals  in  the 
marriage  mystery  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  final  invitation  to  all 
hushed  and  chastened  lovers  who  bear  the  white  ideal  in  their 
hearts.  Like  a  wind  of  celestial  music,  the  words  sound  over  the 
barren  world.  Soft,  soft  are  the  whispering  chords  :  'The  marriage 
of  the  Lamb  is  come  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.  .  .  • 
Blest  are  they  who  are  bidden  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  "Come."  .  .  .  And  he  that  over- 
cometh and  keepeth  my  words  to  the  end,  ...   I  will  give  him  the 
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$11,784,000.  To  this  country  France  sent 
only  $2,124,000  worth.  From  Italy  we 
took  last  year  $664,000  worth. 

THE  CHAUFFEURLESS  CAR 

Herbert  L.  Towle,  writing  in  Motor  Print, 
gives  a  summary  of  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cars  of  19 10  as  exhibited  in  recent 
shows.  The  most  notable  impression  he 
has  derived  is  that  the  tendency  to  increase 
power  has  reached  its  maximum,  if,  in- 
deed, it  has  not  actually  passed  it.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  makers,  who  formerly  pro- 
duced four-cylinder  cars  are  now  making 
six-cylinder  ones,  but  in  general  there  is 
no  increase  in  cylinder  power  and  many 
builders  of  high-grade  cars  have  added 
small  cars  to  their  line.  He  believes  that 
the  big,  expensive  car  is  on  the  wane.  Main- 
tenance is  now  more  closely  considered. 

Mr.  Towle  finds  that  "an  enormous  num- 
ber of  new  manufacturers  have  entered  the 
field  in  the  last  twelve  months;"  in  this  he 
gives  point  to  the  remarks  made  by  Col- 
onel Clifton,  quoted  elsewhere.  Nearly 
all  of  these  new  men  have  four-cylinder 
motors  and  build  cars  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  horse-power  only.  The  impression 
made  by  them,  he  says,  is  "distinctly 
favorable."  With  few  exceptions,  their 
cars  were  priced  at  from  $1,250  to  $2,000. 
the  $1,500  car  being  the  favorite.  Cars 
selling  at  $1,500  he  found  to  be  in  most  re- 
spects equal  to  those  selling  four  or  five 
years  ago  for  $2,000  or  even  $2,500;  while 
in  certain  mechanical  qualities  they  are 
certainly  superior. 

Notable  al.so  in  these  cars  is  the  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  construct  them 
in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  oper- 
ated "without  aid  from  the  professional 
chauflfeur."  Lubrication  in  them  is  inade 
automatic;  ignition  is  so  simple  that  a 
little  practise  enables  the  novice  to  mas- 
ter it,  while  many  of  the  intricate  refine- 
ments of  high-priced  cars  have  been  elim- 
inated. Even  the  replacement  of  tires  has 
been  made  so  simple  a  thing  that  "any 
owner  can  cope  with  them  single-handed." 
Mr.  Towle  writes  at  some  length  of  other 
details  in  the  cars  of  this  year,  as  indica- 
ting new  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  chauf- 
feurless  car  of  moderate  price : 

"First,  and  most  obvious,  is  improve- 
ment in  factory  construction.  In  the  early 
days  castings  and  hand-forgings  were  found 
in  many  places  where  later  drop-forgings 
were  adopted.  To-day  even  the  drop-forg- 
ing is  being  di.scarded  in  an  astonishing 
number  of  instances  for  prest  steel,  and 
the  resulting  product  is  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  reliable.  Such  things  as  wheel- 
hubs,  steering-wheel  spokes,  clutches, 
brake-drums,  and  dust-casings,  torque- 
frame.s,  steps  and  step-hangers,  running- 
boards,  and  even  axles  are  now  to  be  found 
wholly  or  in  part  of  prest  steel.  A  small 
imported  car  was  seen  with  the  front  axle 
of  prest  steel  in  channel-section.  Two  of 
the  largest  parts-makers  are  making  rear- 
axle  casings  of  prest  steel  welded  into  tubes 
at  the  right-  and  left-hand  ends.  These 
casings  enclose  the  differential,  which  is 
removable  by  taking  ofif  a  prest-steel  back 
cover-plate. 

Still  another  chance  for  economy,  in 
this  case  with  undoubted  improvement  of 
result,  is  found  in  the  metal  bodies,  not 
new  but  now  rapidly  becoming  universal. 
The  most  expensive  are  solid  aluminum 
castings,  others  have  aluminum  panels  in 
wood  frames,  still  others    have  sheet-steel 
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TT'ASE  of  operation  and  speed  are  vital 
■^"^  elements  in  the  successful  Removable  Rim. 
Sacrifice  of  safety  to  obtain  these  qualities  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  failure. 

^  I  'HE    Fisk    Removable    Rim    is    absolutely 

the    Safest,    Quickest    and     Best.     It   is 

easy   to    operate    and    the    only    rim    working 

equally  well  in   muddy  or   freezing  conditions. 
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Think  of  it — at  least  two  cents  a  day  for  your 
coUiir  wash  hill  I  Thiit'.s  $7.30  a  vcar— and  $3.00 
for  the  collars.  Thai's  $10.30.  Ydu  didn  t  know 
it  cost  so  much?  Well  — fotir  I..ITIi4»I.I.V 
IViiterproofed  I'liK-ii  <:oll:irM  oo.sl  SI.OO 
and  will  last  you  a  year.  When  soiled  just 
wipe  thom  whito  as  new  with  a  damp  cloth. 
The  same  collar  you  have  always  worn,  only 
waterproofed.  Always  keep  in  shai.e,  never 
wilt  or  fray,  and  are  nitade  in  every  fashioiiiible 
style.  All  sizes.  Then  there's  "  cnff"  money, 
— fiKuro  that  out  and  you'll  investigate.    If  so, 

COLLARS,  25c.     CUFFS,  50c. 

Avoid    all    substitutes    and    imitations 

//  not  at  ymir  dealer's  s^vd,  giving  styl's,  nize, 

how  mrtni/,  inifh   r'-mittniK-r,  and  we  will 

ma//,  putitjtaiil.     liunklet  Free, 
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Be  sure  you  get  this  Box 
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More  Motor  Fun 
Less  Motor 
Trouble 

Unless  you  want 
to  be  last  up  the 
hill,  think  about 
lubrication.  Un- 
less you  enjoy  fi- 
nancing the  rebor- 
ing  of  cylinder 
heads,  think  about 
lubrication  again. 

There  are  a  lot 
of     things     about 
^(^lubricating  oil  you 
- '     may  not  know. 


HAVGLINB 

without  claiming  perfection  or  miracles,  is 
better  than  ordinary  lubricating  oil,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  it  has  been  rendered 
freer  from  carbon  by  our  process  of  filtration. 

Thatmay  sound  like  an  unimportant  distinc- 
tion to  you — but  your  engine  will  understand. 

"It  Makes  a  Difference." 

1,  5  and  10  gal.  cans,  barrels,  and  %  barrels 
at  auto  supply  shops,  garages  or 
direct  from  any  of  our  offices. 

Send  for  booklet  on  "The 
Common  Sense  of  Automobile 
Lubrication." 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO.. 

80  BROAD  STREET.  *N0  190B  BROADWAY. 

NEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 

ST.  LOUIS.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No  Other  Covering 
IVlaterial    Equals    It 

The  "Top"  of  sn  Automobile  is  an  important 
part  of  its  equipment.  For  thi»  purpose  nothing 
equals  the  genuine  PANTASOTE  Leather— 
uied  exclusively  by  leading  automobile  manufac- 
turers.  It  is  absolutely  water-proof,  keeps  its  color, 
is  easily  cleaned  and  wears  well.  Don't  allow 
unscrupulous  dealers  to  sell  you  the  "just  as 
good"  which  will  increase  their  profit  at  your 
loss.  Get  the  genuine,  and  satisfaction.  Avoid 
cloth-on-both-sides  materials,  "  mohairs,  etc.." 
which  fade,  will  not  clean,  and  the  interlining 
rubber  of  which  disintegrates  with  exposure  to 
sunlight  and  grease,  causing  leaLs. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials  and 
sample  with  which  to  compare  when  buying, 
and  prevent  stubstitution. 


THE   PA.NTA.SOTE,   Co. 

60  E>O^VUnG  GRE.EM  BUDO.  MEW  YORK. 


panels  on  steel  frames.  The  advantages  of 
the  metal  over  the  wood  body  are  so  obvi- 
ous that  this  improvement  is  certain  to  be 
heartily  welcomed. 

"The  chauffeurless  car  must  above  all 
be  reliable.  It  must  not  'break  down'  on 
the  road  either  through  the  motor  failing 
to  'mote'  or  through  breakage  or  failure 
of  any  part — including  tires.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  the  automobile 
as  a  machine  and  to  the  severity  of  its  serv- 
ice, many  things  are  involved  in  this  kind 
of  reliability.  First  among  them  may  be 
placed  those  features  of  ignition  and  car- 
buretion  which  enable  a  motor  to  'keep 
everlastingly  at  it '  no  matter  how  decrepit 
the  rest  of  the  car  may  be.  So  long  as  ig- 
nition depended  on  the  once  popular  vibra- 
tor-coil, no  engine  could  be  called  truly  re- 
liable. A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  and  the  magnetic  trembler — 
which  served  a  good  purpose  in  its  day — 
is  inherently  unreliable,  no  matter  how 
carefully  constructed.  The  magneto  is 
better;  indeed,  an  ideally  well-built  mag- 
neto may  itself  be  called  ideal;  but  the 
magneto  is  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism, 
far  more  complex  than  the  trembler-coil, 
and   subject   to   far  severer  strain 

"For  those  who  want  ideal  reliability 
and  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  chang- 
ing batteries  once  or  twice  a  season  to  save 
$50  or  $100  on  the  first  cost,  there  are  bat- 
tery-saving devices  which  are  nowise  in- 
ferior in  trustworthiness  to  the  best  mag- 
neto made,  and  which  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  trembler-coil,  save  that  both  use 
batteries  and  both  use  coils.  Aside  from 
the  infrequent  need  of  battery  replacements 
the  only  drawback  of  these  devices  is  the 
mechanical  lag,  which  equals  that  of  the 
average  trembler  and  necessitates  more 
frequent  manipulations  of  the  spark  ad- 
vance than  is  necessary  with  a  magneto. 

"As  regards  the  battery  itself,  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  note  the  improvement  in  dry- 
cells  as  regards  both  capacity  and  durabil- 
ity when  out  of  use.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  appearance  at  the 
show  of  a  certain  liquid  primary  battery, 
a  sal-ammoniac  battery  in  principle,  but 
with  certain  changes  tending  to  improve 
it,  which  by  all  reports  greatly  surpasses 
the  dry-cell  in  durability.  When  used  in 
connection  with  the  battery-saving  system 
just  mentioned,  a  set  of  six  of  these  liquid 
primary  cells  will  run  a  car  all  the  year — 
say,  10,000  miles— and  a  good  part  of  the 
next  year  besides.  In  storage-batteries 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  new  except  as 
to  the  greater  demand  now  made  of  these 
batteries  for  lighting  purposes  and  elec- 
trically operated  signals.  Not  only  the  in- 
terior of  closed  cars,  but  the  side-lights  and 
sometimes  the  head-lights  as  well  are  now 
supplied  with  small  tungsten  lamps  claimed 
to  have  high  durability." 

One  of  the  pioneers,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  the  manufacture  of 
small-priced  cars  is  Henry  Ford,  who  re- 
cently gave  utterance  to  some  views  as  to 
the  car  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  be 
most  profitable  in  the  future.     He  said : 

"The  car  of  the  future  must  be  'the  car 
for  the  people,'  the  car  that  any  man  can 
own  who  can  afford  a  horse  and  carriage; 
and,  mark  my  words,  that  car  is  coming 
sooner  than  most  people  expect.  In  the 
low-priced  car  dwells  the  future  success 
of  the  automobile.  Comparatively  few 
persons  can  afford  even  a  $r,ooo  car.  A 
limited  number  of  factories  can  easily  sup- 
ply all  the  demand  for  high-priced  cars, 
but  the  market  for  a  low-priced  car  is  un- 
limited. Over  2,000,000  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles were  sold  by  American  factories  in 
190Q.  When  you  substitute  a  motor-driven 
vehicle  for  each  of  these  2,000,000  wagons 
and  carriages,  you  get  an  idea  of  the  auto- 
mobile of  the  future." 


MGDRE'S 


NONtLEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PBN 

YF  you  were  to  buy  a  pen  so  con- 
^  structed  that  it  couldn't  possibly 
leak, — • 

One  that  you    could   carry  anywhere  and  in 

any  position  in  your  pocket  or  bag  and  know 

it  was  absolutely  ink-tight  ; 

One     that     would    write    instantly     without 

shaking; 

One    that  would    never    sweat  or  stain  your 

fingers; 

One  that  would  carry  all  grades  of  inks. 

You  would  consider  that  fountain  pen 
very  nearly  perfect,  wouldn't  you  ? 

In  every  detail  that's  just  the  kind  of  pen 
you  get  when  you  buy  a  Moore's  Non-Leak- 
able.     Prices  $2.50 — $3.50  and  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  your  own,  and  we  will  for- 
ward him  an  assortment  from  which  you  can 
choose. 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  Midget  3i"  long,  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  physician's  lower  right  hand  vest  pocket. 

AMERICAN    FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Gushing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 
23  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mast. 
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'One"oil^ 
sewing  ma- 


chines perfectly." 

JH^v-  'Cleans   out   dirt   andl 
■  l^^rease  and  lubricates  every] 
Wt  delicate  part  so  your 
'      Seiving  M acKine 
works  more  easily,  more  smoothlyj 
^  'and  lasts  longer.     You  do  more, 
'work,  better  work,  with  half  the^ 
f  labor.    Prevents  rust  on  all  metal^ 
parts;  saves  cost  of  expensive>.i 
[repairs.  Generous  trial  bottle*^  1 1 
land  new  booklet  free.      — ^ ■  '  1 
,3  IN  1  OIL  CO. 

^18  Broadway 

New 
York 


DEPOSIT. 

M  ONE^' 

AT  SIX  PER  CEl^T 


^Vt  y  "^^ 


Our  Secured  Certificates  are  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  success  of  any 
financial  institution,  being  secured  by 
First  Farm  Mortgages.  In  addition 
to  this  they  are  also  safeguarded  by 
our  large  Capital  and  Surplus.  In- 
terest is  paid  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6:« 
per  annum,  payable  by  attached 
coupons  monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annually. 

Write  for  booklet  F. 

CAPITAL  AND   SURPLUS  $400,000.00 


w 


A'^  t,TRB  ST  COMPAQ  Vl 


9.Z,tA^C\im\H-M£-S.~ 


^     UTAH 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

During  the  broad  light  of  day  the  life  of 
a  large  cit}-  is  broken  up  into  thousands  of 
gaudy,  noisy  fragments,  but  in  the  dusk 
and  fog  of  twnlight  or  in  the  early  morning 
"when  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still," 
the  city  appeals  to  the  poet  or  artist  as 
a  whole  and  appears  to  him  as  some  great 
sentient  being.  The  author  of  the  sonnet 
"London,"  quoted  from  The  Academy,  has 
caught  this  "  Stadt-geist "  (if  this  com- 
pound is  allowable)  and  has  embodied  it 
in  a  striking  poem.  We  could  dispense 
■wnth  the  somewhat  insistent  "sees"  by 
which  the  author  directs  our  attention  to 
the  points  of  interest  and  beaut}'. 

London 

By  a.   D. 

See  what  a  mass  of  gems  the  city  wears 
Upon  her  broad  live  bosom!  row  on  row 
Rubies  and  emeralds  and  amethysts  glow. 

See!  that  huge  circle  like  a  necklace  stares 

With  thousands  of  bold  eyes  to  heaven,  and  dares 
The  golden  stars  to  dim  the  lamps  below, 
And  in  the  mirror  of  the  mire  I  know 

The  moon  has  left  her  image  unawares. 

That's  the  great  town  at  night:    I  see  her  breasts; 
Pricked  out  with  lamps  they  stand  like  huge  black 
towers. 
I  think  they  move!     I  hear  her  panting  breath. 
And  that's  her  head  where  the  tiara  rests. 
And  in  her  brain,  through  lanes  as  dark  as  death. 
Men  creep  like  thoughts  .   .  .     The  lamps  are  like 
pale  flowers. 

A  quatrain  from  The  Bookman  in  mem- 
ory of  John  Banister  Tabb : 

Father  Tabb 

By  J.   B.  Greenle.\f 

An  unstrung  lyre,  a  broken  shaft. 

The  silence  of  a  magic  pen, 
A  cup  whence  ev'ry  drop's  been  quaffed. 

Oh,  rarest  man  of  all  rare  men. 

Maybe,  some  time,  in  a  moment  of  un- 
heard-of absent-mindedness,  Mr.  Markham 
will  dash  off  a  poem  and  send  it  straight  to 
the  printers  instead  of  slipping  it  into  his 
drawer  for  future  filing  and  polishing.  We 
wish  we  might  hear  from  him  more  often, 
since  he  is  one  of  the  few  optimistic  poets 
now  writing  whose  faith  is  rooted  deeper 
than  sentiment.  These  lines  appear  in 
The  Nautilus: 

Three    Quatrains 

By  Edwin  M.\RKHA.sf 

Eternal  Equities 

All  the  poised  balances  of  God  would  swerve, 
Did  men  not  get  the  blessings  they  deserve; 
And  all  the  rigorous  scales  of  Fate  would  turn, 
Did  men  not  get  the  punishments  they  earn. 

The  Ideal  in  the  Real 

While  man  mounts  upward  on  the  starry  way, 
He  must  descend  into  the  work-a-day: 
While  the  strong  oak  is  climbing  to  the  sky. 
Its  resolute  roots  must  ever  deeper  ply. 

My  Church 

Wherever  brother  hands  are  clasped  and  tight 
Resolved  to  battle  for  the  trampled  Right, 
There  is  thy  sa«rament  for  which  I  search — 
There  is  my  altar,  there  my  holy  church. 

In  The  Literary  Digest  of  February 
2  a  poem  b^  Richard  Wightman,  entitled 
In  a  New  Country,"  was  credited  by  mis- 
ike  to  Harper's  Magazine.  This  poem 
■as  quoted  from  Hampton's  Magazine,  to 
■hich  credit  should  have  been  given. 


Nature's  Best 
in  HEINZ  Ketchup 


Contains 
No  Benzoate 

of  Soda 
or  Other  Dru^s 

Protect  Yourself 

by  I^eadin^ 

All  Food  Labels 

Carefully 


WEIN2 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Fresh  material  and  clean  preparation  make 
drugs  of  any  kind  unnecessary  in  prepared 
foods. 

Heinz  Ketchup  keeps  because  of  its  pure 
quality.  This  quality  begins  with  especially- 
grown  tomatoes.  Fresh  from  the  fields,  they 
are  prepared  and  blended  with  Heinz  pure 
spices,  refined  granulated  sugar,  superior  table 
vinegar  of  Heinz  make,  the  usual  condimental 
seasoning  and  nothing  else. 

All  prepared  in   clean   kitchens,    by 
clean  people,  with  clean  equipment — 

Every  One  of  Heinz  57  Varieties  is  Pure 

Thousands  of  visitors  annually  witness  their 
preparation  in  Heinz  Model  Kitchens. 

Older  Heinz  good  things  are  Mince  Meat, 
Cranberry  Sauce,  Fruit  Preserves,  Apple 
Butter,  Eucljred  Pickles,   Sweet  Pickles. 


H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY.  New  York,  Pittsburgli,  Chicago,  London 

Member  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products. 
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We  Preach  the  Doctrine  of 
PROTECTION 

A^  Life  Insurance — not  investment — not  savings — 
not  profits — all  good  in  their  way — but  subordinate 
— minor — relatively  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  one  big — important — essential  feature  of  life 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  little  chil- 
dren— who  need  it  and  need  its  benefits  most  when  their  bread- 
winner no  longer  stands  guardian  over  them.  /*?  Let  us  call  it  the 
policy  of  protection — the  substitute  breadwinner — the  volunteer 
who  steps  into  the  breach  when  the  regular  has  passed  on  his 
way — call  it  what  you  will — but  above  all — don't  neglect  to  get 
it — NOW! — TO-DAY! — while  yet  you  may — it  may  already 
be  too  late  for  you  to  get  the  benefits.  /?  Strange,  but  the  average 
man  thinks  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  life  insurance 
— and  then  is  staggered  oftentimes  to  find  that  he  has  waited  just 
one  day  too  long.  ^  Suppose  you  try. — See  THE  EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  man  to-day. 

^  First:     Let  him  find  out  if  you  are  eKgible. 

^  Second:  Then  let  h^m  tell  you  how  little  it  will  cost  to  put 
around  your  family  his  armor  against  the  rapid-firing  guns  of 
hunger  and  cold — and  want — and  the  other  shells  which  destroy 
unprotected  families.  ^  It  will  be  very  much  worth  your  while — 
but  thinking  about  it  won't  do  you — or  your  family — any  good 
— Action  is  the  word  which  brings  relief. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


'y> 


''Strongest  in  the  World 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President        120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


This  IS  a  practical,  hslpfu].  inspiring  and  efficient 
assistant  to  all  readers  in  the  work  of  missions  in  our 
churches."— The  Watctanian,  Boston. 

Holding  the  Ropes 

Missionary  Methods  for  Workers  at  Home 
By  BELLE  M.  BRAIN 

Author  of  "Fuel  for  Missionary  Fires,"  "Fifty  Mia- 
sionary  Programs,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  volume  of  practical  plans  and  suggestions  for 
stimulating  individual  interest  and  directing  the 
efforts  of  missionary  societies  toward  the  most 
effective  work. 

"NOTHING  APPROACHING  IT  IN  HELPFULNESS" 

W.  li.  Amernian,  Chairman  New  York  City  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  Union  :  "'Holding  the  Ropes'  is  just 
what  the  clever  title  implies,  a  manual  of  church 
practise  in  working  for  missions.  It  is  suggestive, 
stimulating,  concise,  and  up-to-date.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  in  print  approaching  it  in  helpfulness  to 
pastors  or  general  workers  for  the  missionary  cause." 

12mo,  cloth,  235  pages.    Slnet;   By  Mail,  $1.09 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Successful    Teaching 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  in  the  Educational 
Contest  of  1905.    With  an  Introduction 
by   J.   M.  QREENWOOD,    Superin- 
tendent  of   Public   Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  book  and  can  not  prove  other  than 
a  great  help  to  the  earnest  wide-awake,  progressive 
teacher,  and  every  teacher  who  reads  the  book  will  not 
fail  to  become  such  a  teacher  if  she  reads  it  in  the  proper 
spirit." — Hon. J.  L.  McBrien,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  Nebraska. 

"  The  book  has  our  approval  as  suitable  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  this  state.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one 
which  may  be  of  great  help  to  teachers." — Hon.  W.L. 
Steckwell,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  North 
Dakota. 

"An  excellent  \ioi\."—Hon.  May  L.Scott,  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Idaho. 

"  Greenwood  is  a  '  mighty  '  good  introduction  him- 
self."—//'o«.  R.  B.  Bryan,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  Washington. 

12nio,  cloth.    $1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.08 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

SENATOR    GORDON'S   FAREWELL 

Echoes  of  bitter  words  reviving  bygone 
discords  died  away,  petty  partizan  jangles 
were  forgotten,  "even  hardened  and  so 
phisticated  statesmen  full  of  stratagems 
and  spoils  were  made  kin  by  a  touch  of 
nature,"  as  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  re- 
marks, when  James  Gordon  made  that 
sincere,  homely,  kindly,  and  eloquent  fare- 
well speech  to  his  fellow  Senators  the  other 
day.  His  two  months  in  the  Senate  ended 
when  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  after  a 
long  deadlock,  chose  Leroy  Percy  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Senator  McLaurin.  "Colonel 
Jim"  Gordon's  boyhood  dream  had  come 
to  pass.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
— "'Way  down  there  in  the  canebrakes  of 
Upper  Mississippi  an  old  man  will  tell  of 
the  days  he  sat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  day  that  he  presided  over 
that  august  bod}-."  The  Evening  Sun 
continues : 

Senators  whose  reputations  are  estab- 
hshed  in  the  courts  and  chancelleries  of 
Europe  and  whose  combined  word  can 
change  maps  and  make  empires  forgot 
themselves — forgot  all  but  the  tall,  slim, 
silver-haired  gentleman  of  an  old  school 
who  was  standing  there  in  the  great  forum 
saying  good-by  to  the  Senate.  It  wasn't 
the  voice  or  the  diction  of  a  Clay  or  a 
Webster  or  an  Everett  that  floated  over 
the  Senate  in  soft,  fiutelike  tones.  It 
wasn't  oratory,  but  it  was  eloquence,  and 
the  Senate  had  an  ear  for  Colonel  Jim. 
He  was  just  talking  in  his  old  way — not  a 
bit  different  than  he  spoke  to  his  guests 
in  Pontotoc.  But  he  struck  the  human 
note,  and  the  powerful  Senate  of  the  United 
States   gave   heed. 

And  when  he  had  finished,  Senator 
Depew  thus  exprest   the  general   feeling: 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  farewell 
addresses  in  my  life;  I  read  the  most 
famous  of  them  on  Washington's  birthday, 
the  2 2d  of  this  month;  but  this  is  the  most 
unique  contribution  to  literature  of  this 
character  which  any  of  us  has  ever  heard. 
It  will  live  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  as 
probably  the  most  remarkable  address 
either  of  a  new  Senator  coming  in  or  of 
an  old  one  going  out  that  has  ever  been 
delivered.  Its  patriotism  and  good-fellow- 
ship, broad-mindedness,  charity,  and  humor 
will  remain  among  the  best  recollections  of 
those  who  heard  it. 

This  is  Senator  Gordon's  farewell,  as 
printed  in  The  Congressional  Record: 

As  I  am  about  to  retire  from  the  Senate 
I  wish  to  express  my  feelings  and  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  my  brief  experience 
here.  ...  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  be  a  United  States  Senator.  I  started 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  It  took  me  a 
long  while  to  get  here,  and  I  found  it  a 
very  rugged  road  to  trayel;  but  I  did  get 
here.  When  I  was  a  Httle  chap  about  five 
years  of  age — I  will  tell  you  a  story,  and 
you  may  tell  your  children,  and  you  old 
fellows  may  tell  your  grandchildren— I 
received  as  a  present  something  like  a  map 
on  pasteboard.  It  had  this  great  Capitol 
as  a  picture  at  the  top  of  it  and  squares 
with  numbers  on  them.     Those  numbers 
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represented  all  the  passions  that  had 
escaped  from  Pandora's  box.  That  map 
had  marked  on  it  all  the  temptations  that 
would  befall  a  youth  growing  up.  It  had  a 
little  teetotem,  as  it  was  called,  in  octagon 
shape,  and  it  had  numbers  on  it  up  to 
eight,  on  which  to  spin.  My  mother  used 
to  take  me  to  her  side. 

If  you  should  spin  the  teetotum  and  it 
went  over  the  mark  and  got  on  a  bad  place 
in  the  square,  that  would  be  one  of  the 
bad  passions;  but  if  it  escaped  all  those, 
and  the  teetotem  got  on  the  great  Capitol 
of  the  United  States,  you  would  be  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  saw  a  great  big 
fellow  sitting  up  there  in  that  stand.  I 
wanted  to  know  of  ma  if  I  would  get  there ; 
and,  God  helping  me,  I  got  there  yester- 
day. She  told  me  that  if  I  would  lead  a 
clean  life  and  form  no  bad  habits  I  would 
be  sure  to  get  there.  She  never  told  a 
story  in  her  life,  and  so  I  knew  it  would 
come  true.  In  all  my  Hfe,  Senators,  that 
thing  has  stuck  to  me,  and  every  time  I 
wanted  to  do  wrong  I  saw  one  of  those 
passions  on  that  board,  and  that  board 
has  stood  before  my  eyes  from  that  day 
until  to-day,  though  I  have  never  made  it 
public  until  now.  I  thought  this  was  the 
place  to  do  it 

I  have  had  a  varied  life.  I  was  bom  a 
multimillionaire,  very  unhappily,  too,  for 
I  never  saw  one  of  them  that  was  happy 
3-et,  and  I  never  was  happy  myself  until  I 
got  rid  of  my  millions.  The  largest  por- 
tion of  them  went  to  feed  a  large  number 
of  slaves  that  I  unfortunately  inherited 
and  the  rest  I  spent  on  my  friends,  like  a 
gentleman  should,  and  got  rid  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. 

I  have  been  listening  to  speeches  here 
very  carefully,  and  the  more  I  heard  of  the 
speeches  the  sorrier  I  felt  for  the  million- 
aires. Thank  God,  I  am  not  one  any 
more! 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Davis)  the  other  day  make  a  speech 
in  which  he  abused  Rockefeller.  If  there 
is  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  I  am 
sorry  for,  it  is  Rockefeller.  I  can  not 
help  sympathizing  with  a  fellow  that 
everybody  is  "cussing,"  and  I  never  could 
see  what  they  "cussed"  him  for  unless  he 
had  more  money  than  anybody  else.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
fortiuie.  I  am  sorry  for  a  man  in  his  condi- 
tion, when  he  can  not  go  out  on  the  street 
and  have  even  his  little  grandchildren  walk 
in  sight  of  him  without  threats  that  they 
will  kill  his  little  babes.  I  know  the  old 
fellow  loves  those  children  better  than  all 
the  gold  in  his  vaults;  and  he  would  not 
be  a  human  being  if  he  did  not 

Well,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
am.  a  plain,  blunt,  old  Confederate  soldier. 
I  wore  the  gray  and  I  fought  and  bled,  but 
I  did  not  die,  though  I  skedaddled  fre- 
quently. You  understand  that  word  "  ske- 
daddled." These  old  soldiers  will  under- 
stand it. 

I  had  the  honor  during  my  service  to 
capture  some  very  prominent  men  in  the 
Northern  army;  among  them  was  General 
Cobum,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I  captured 
one  great,  big  man,  who  afterward  became 
General  Shafter.  He  was  then  a  major  in 
the  Nineteenth  Michigan.  He  was  a  very 
poor  shot,  for  I  advanced  on  him  with  my 
saber,  and  he  shot  at  me  five  times  and 
never  touched  me. 

Now,  I  will  tell  another  story.  That 
fellow   Shafter  gave   me   an   awful   scare. 
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When   I   approached,  him  he  handed   me 
his  pistol  and  said: 

"You  are  welcome  to  it,  but  it  will  do 
you  no  good,  as  I  have  shot  all  the  cart- 
ridges away,  but  over  at  the  stockade  near 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  I  have  a  valise  that  has 
got  a  thousand  cartridges  in  it,  and  you 
are  welcome  to  those,  if  you  will  go  after 
them." 

I  said; 

"Thank  you  for  the  pistol;  I  will  go  after 
the  cartridges." 

In  a  few  weeks  later  with  Forest  I  went 
to  Brentwood  Station,  captured  the  fort, 
and  got  the  cartridges,  but  I  never  used 
them.  I  never  fired  a  shot  during  the  war. 
That  is  a  fact,  I  had  just  about  enough 
to  do  to  look  after  the  men  that  I  had 
engaged.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  soldier  I 
was.  I  told  the  other  fellows  to  do  the 
fighting.  A  great  many  of  them  stayed 
at  home,  and  if  I  had  been  as  smart  as  they 
were,  I  might  have  done  the  same. 

When  the  Confederate  soldier  and  the 
Union  soldier — we  called  them  "Yanks" 
in  that  day,  and  they  called  us  "Johnnies" 
— met  they  were  always  friendly.  General 
Coburn  asked  permission  of  General  Cheat- 
ham and  General  Polk  to  present  me  his 
sword  for  kindnesses  extended  to  him 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  carried 
him  from  near  Franklin  to  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  and  that  sword  was  presented  to 
me  at  Tullahoma.  I  sent  it  home  with 
the  petition  that  I  had,  with  the  signatures 
of  General  Cheatham  and  General  Polk, 
and  I  have  it  yet;  and  when  Grierson  made 
his  raid  through  my  country  and  went  by 
my  father's  house,  my  wife  presented  that 
order  to  his  adjutant,  and  they  gave  us  a 
guard  and  protected  the  house. 

Another  time  a  gentleman,  who  is  living 
yet,  by  the  name  of  Captain  Brown,  of 
the  Seventh  Illinois,  and  I  had  a  little 
engagement.  That  Seventh  Illinois  was 
the  meanest  regiment  I  ever  saw,  for  it 
never  wanted  to  quit  fighting.  The  Seventh 
Illinois  and  the  Second  Iowa  were  the  worst 
men  I  had  to  fight;  but  I  am  glad  when  I 
see  them  alive  to-day.  When  we  meet,  we 
shake  hands;  we  are  the  best  of  friends, 
and  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois, 
and  I  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  ever 
since  the  war.  He  is  living  at  Leon,  Iowa, 
now;  and  if  you  think  I  am  not  telling  the 
fact  you  can  call  on  him  and  prove  it.  As 
I  have  said,  he  is  still  living,  and  I  hope 
he  will  live  a  hundred  \-ears,  and  that  I  will 
live  to  see  him  decently  buried. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  get  up  here 
just  to  make  you  laugh.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  that  will  not  make  you  lavigh. 
Down  in  Mississippi  where  I  live,  when 
I  go  home  and  go  to  my  bed  to  sleep  and 
dream  sweet  dreams  of  the  hours  I  have 
spent  here  in  the  Senate,  I  sleep  with  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  my  head. 
We  have  a  problem  to  settle  there  that  I 
want  you  to  help  me  settle.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  agree  with  me,  but  I  ask  you  to 
talk  with  me  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  and,  in  kindness  and  friendship, 
want  to  see  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ob- 
literated from  the  map  of  the  United  States 
and  on  it  the  words  written  "Our  country." 

I  am  tired  of  sectionalism.  God  knows 
I  got  enough  of  it  fighting.  I  do  not  want 
any  more  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
speech  in  the  Senate  or  anyTvhere  else  that 
stirs  up  strife  between  the  old  soldiers  or 
citizens  who  are  not  in  the  army. 
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I  do  want  to  bring  about  peace.  I  am 
an  old  Confederate;  you  are  old  veterans, 
perhaps.  We  disagreed,  and  you  were  the 
victors;  but  we  still  think  our  Generals  were 
good  men  and  our  people  were  good  people ; 
and  we  do  not  dispute  that  yours  were 
just  as  good  as  ours.  Our  people  down 
South  are  not  quarreling  over  these  things 
at  all.  We  have  a  few  blab-mouthed  fel- 
lows that  always  want  to  make  a  fuss,  but 
they  are  not  even  worth  "cussing."  So 
I  will  not  use  any  invectives  against  them. 
We  have  them  down  South;  but  they  are 
not  my  sort,  and  I  have  got  more  influ- 
ence -with  the  people  than  they  have.  I 
talk  with  them  as  I  talk  to  you.  I  tell 
them  the  truth  and  the  facts,  and  I  tell 
them  we  have  friends  here,  but  they  do 
not  see  things  as  we  do. 

We  want  you  to  think  well  of  us,  and 
there  is  no  use  of  calling  us  traitors.  They 
used  to  call  George  Washington  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor,  but  we  do  not  think  so  our- 
selves; and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  fellows 
were  traitors,  while  we  may  have  been 
rebels.  I  do  not  deny  that.  We  thought 
we  ought  to  fight  for  our  States,  and  we 
disagreed  just  on  a  little  section  in  the 
Constitution — a  very  small  thing  to  fight 
about,  but  we  made  an  awful  big  fuss 
when  we  got  at  it. 

Now,  nobody  can  take  away  the  glories 
of  either  side.  A  man  had  as  well  attempt 
to  scale  the  ramparts  of  Jehovah  and  pluck 
from  heaven's  diadem  God's  brightest  star 
as  to  snatch  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of 
the  conqueror  or  the  conquered  that  stood 
under  the  apple-tree  of  Appomattox. 
They  go  together;  they  are  all  famous; 
and  there  were  good  men  on  all  sides. 
They  disagreed,  and  they  fought  for  it; 
but  when  one  side  conquered  and  the  other 
was  conquered,  we  took  our  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  I  can  hold  up  my  hand  before 
high  heaven  and  before  this  Senate  to-day 
and  say  I  have  never  violated  that  oath 
that  I  took  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Confederacy  violating  that 
obligation. 

This  is  my  father's  house.  I  am  proud 
to  be  in  it.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
to-day  with  the  men  whom  I  see  around 
me.  I  have  read  the  papers  and  I  have 
heard  you  all  abused  and  censured,  but  I 
find  that  this  is  the  finest  working  body  of 
men  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  associa- 
ted. I  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  was  incumbent  upon  a  man  who 
occupied  a  seat  in  this  Senate.  If  he  does 
his  duty,  he  has  a  great  amount  of  labor  to 
perform  for  the  benefit  of  his  country — 
of  our  country.  I  know  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West;  but  love  my 
country,  every  part  the  best. 

I  love  Mississippi  because  it  is  my  home. 
A  man  .always  loves  his  home  a  little  more 
than  any  other  place.  I  love  the  particu- 
lar spot  where  I  live  better  than  any  other 
spot,  and  you  do  the  same.  We  have 
there  ties  of  friendship  and  love  and  every- 
thing that  we  have  not  anywhere  else. 

I  come  to  you  to  talk  of  friendship  and 
of  love  for  one  another.  My  religion  is  the 
eleventh  commandment  of  Christ,  when 
He  said,  "A  new  commandment  I  give 
untoyou;  that  ye  love  one  another."  That 
is  what  I  want  to  bring  about  here;  that  is 
my  object  in  standing  here  to-day  to  talk 
to  you  as  I  do.  I  want  to  implant  in  you, 
just  as  it  is  in  my  heart,  a  growing  love  for 


IT  now    takes    five    factories  to  supply 
the  demand  for  my  razors  and  I  am  building  more. 
No    matter  what   razor   a  man  tries  or  how  much 
he   may    experiment,    he    finally    settles   down    to    the 
Gillette — because  it  is  practical — it  does    the  work  as 
no  other  shaving  implement  does  or  can. 
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the  country  I  live  in  and  the  people  I  live 
with.  I  live  with  you  all;  you  are  not 
divided  from  me  by  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  isothermal  lines,  or  any  other  plagued 
lines.  I  want  to  wipe  out  all  lines.  That 
is  my  desire. 

I  want  to  see  you  join  me  in  taking  a.\:-\- 
the  bayonets  that  are  on  those  guns  you 
sent  down  there  to  a  race  of  people  who 
came  out  of  a  jungle  and  are  only  partially 
civilized.  We  can  not  civilize  them  in 
half  a  century.  We  were  not  civilized  in  a 
thousand  years  as  we  are  to-day. 

We  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  negro.  We 
all  love  the  negro.  I  want  to  read  you 
here  a  little  sentiment  of  mine.  I  have 
got  a  little  book  here,  and  I  want  to  read 
from  it  and  show  you  just  how  wc  feel 
toward  the  negro.  This  is  my  poetry,  but 
I  will  not  bore  you  with  much  of  it,  and, 
understand,  I  am  not  advertising  it  either; 
it  is  not  on  the  market  yet. 


,  THE   OLD    BLACK   MAMMT 

'Tis  easy  to  wander  off  from  my  theme 

When  traveling  over  the  ground; 
Thro'  evergreen  pastures  across  the  bright  stream 

When  in  fancy  I  wander  around. 
And  see  in  the  picture  which  never  grows  older 
Tho  age  chills  the  blood  which  never  grows  colder. 

In  fancy  I  see  those  good  negroes  again 

I  loved  in  the  days  long  ago, 
As  they  worked  in  the  fields  of  cotton  and  grain 

And  sung  as  they  chopped  with  the  hoe; 
I  can  never  forget,  wherever  I  roam. 
The  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  home. 

The  dear  old  black  mammy,  so  gentle  and  tender. 

So  faithful  and  true  to  her  trust — 
I  loved  her  so  well  I  dared  not  offend  her; 

She  is  gone,  yet  I  honor  her  dust. 
From  the  wells  of  my  heart  arise  tears  of  regret; 
Tho  she  sleeps  'neath  the  sod,  I  can  never  forget. 

She  was  lovely  to  me  in  her  colored  bandanna 

With  which  she  turbaned  her  head. 
Her  songs  were  far  sweeter  than  flute  or  piano 

As  she  put  me  to  sleep  in  my  bed. 
Her  soft  crooning  voice  I  can  never  forget. 
Like  an  angel  in  dreams  she  comes  to  me  yet. 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  with  Victor  Records. 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  h.nve  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
sniolce  before. 

SEND    10   CENTS  L"nd7srmple. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


IN    THE    BREAD-LINE 

President  Taft's  recent  visit  and 
speech  to  the  "down  and  outs"  at  the 
Bowery  Mission,  New  York,  has  again 
called  attention  to  the  valuable  work  done 
by  this  agency,  not  only  by  the  famous 
"bread-line,"  but  also  by  sending  men  to 
positions  on  farms  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country.  Four  thousand  men 
have  been  thus  aided  within  the  last  year, 
says  John  C.  Earl,  the  financial  secretary 
of  the  mission,  in  asking  the  public  for 
funds  to  help  continue  this  work.  The 
following  letter  written  to  Mr.  Earl  by  a 
German  office-clerk,  out  of  work  since  last 
August,  throws  some  light  on  the  life  of  a 
"down  and  outer": 

"  Last  Saturday  night  another  poor  man, 
who  slept  beside  me  in  the  park,  said  that 
Mr.  John  C.  Earl,  of  the  Bowery  Mission, 
would  help  me,  if  I  told  him  my  wife  was 
sending  me  money  from  Germany  to  come 
back  home.  I  had  eaten  nothing  that  day, 
and  the  police  put  me  oflf  the  seat,  so  I  lost 
the  other  man  and  walked  about  all  night 
by  myself.  I  could  get  nothing  on  Sunday 
to  eat,  and  if  you  had  not  given  me  that 
food  on  the  Monday  I  think  I  would  have 
died. 

From    about    August    lo    I    have   been 
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walking  from  office  to  office,  from  factory 
to  factory,  -without  result.  My  money, 
saved  during  the  time  I  had  been  working, 
is  now  already  about  ten  days  gone,  and 
only  with  the  greatest  economy  I  could 
keep  me  so  long.  Since  I  am  "down  and 
out,"  I  only  was  eating  "free  lunch."  At 
noon  time  I  would  venture  into  a  crowded 
saloon,  where  the  lunchman  was  too  busy 
to  see  if  you  had  a  glass  of  beer  or  not,  and 
I  would  take  a  plate  of  soup  and  some  bread 
and  in  the  evening  I  eat  cold  "free  lunch." 

The  hardest  thing  for  a  poor  man  with- 
out a  home  is  how  and  where  to  spend  the 
night.  After  about  5:30  p.m.,  when  the 
offices  were  closed,  I  went  to  the  reading- 
room  in  Cooper  Union  and  stood  there, 
usually  till  10  o'clock.  When  there  was 
any  service  in  a  German  Protestant  Church, 
I  went  to  church;  sometimes  I  have  also 
been  in  a  gospel  meeting  of  the  Wesley 
Rescue  Mission  or  the  Bowery  Mission. 
When  it  was  too  cold  to  walk  the  streets, 
or  raining,  I  would  spend  5  cents  for  beer, 
if  I  had  it,  in  a  saloon  on  the  Bowery,  where 
you  can  have  free  lunch  and  sit  the  whole 
night  for  that  5  cents  In  those  saloons 
you  can  see  all  classes  and  characters  of 
people — poor  men  of  all  ages,  sitting  sleep- 
ing on  a  chair,  or  lying  on  a  newspaper  on 
the  floor,  who  I  do  know  would  prefer  a 
bed  to  a  drink,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
obtain  work  of  any  kind. 

I  have  been  in  the  Bowery  Mission  bread- 
line several  times.  We  would  stand  about 
one  hour  or  more  outside,  till  the  doors 
(.pt-ned.  and  me  and  the  other  poor  men 
wei'  all  so  glad  when  it  was  one  o'clock; 
hun^iy  anu  tiee^ing  men,  all  waiting  for  a 
cut-  of  hot  coffee  and  rolls.  You  can  be- 
heve  mi-  that  it  is  not  s<.>  agreeable  to  stand 
oui-  hour  or  longer  outside  on  the  street  in 
this  winter  time,  without  anything  in  the 
stomach,  freezing  and  shaking  on  the  whole 
body.  Some  in  this  bread-line  are  well 
educated,  and  have  seen  better  times,  like 
me.  Most  of  the  men  praised  the  bread- 
line, and  a  few  were  making  fun  about  it. 
I  can  say,  for  my  part,  that  no  poor  man 
can  be  thankful  enough  for  this  institution; 
and  how  different  you  feel  after  having  had 
a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  that  makes  you  feel 
better  and  warmer!  Out  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  .some  men  I  heard  that,  after  having 
had  their  cup  of  coffee  and  rolls,  they  would 
try  to  get  back  on  the  end  of  the  line  to 
secure  another  portion.  I  cannot  say  if 
they  have  been  lucky  in  their  trial ;  I  never 
was.  I  went,  after  having  had  my  portion, 
downtown  for  to  get  me  the  first  morning 
paper  and  look  for  a  position,  the  same  as 
the  other  men  did. 

I  repeat  once  more  that  I  praise  the  Lord 
for  the  night  that  I  heard  of  you.     In  my 
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some and  solid  in  appearance  with  no  dishjjuring 
iron  bands  to  hold  the  sections  together:  glass  doors 
(roller  bearing,  non-binding)  easily  removable  for 
cleaning  without  taking  down  the  entire  stack. 

The  prices  are  lower  than  others'" 
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I  offer 


you 


something  that  will  benefit 
inch  of  your  body  and  mind 
through   every  minute  of  your  life. 


every 


One  man  awakens  on  a  sunny  morn- 
ing and  begins  to  whistle.  His  less 
cheerful  neighbor's  first  thought  is  that 
it  will  rain  before  night. 

The  difference  between  them  is 
bodily,  and  it  makes  life  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  each. 

This  difference  in  menial  attitude 
caused  by  difference  in  bodily  gifts  runs 
through  all  creation. 

The  dog  is  higher  than  the  fish,  be- 
cause he  has  more  and  better  senses  and 
organs.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
savage  is  higher  than  the  ape.  Here 
is  the  law : 

Each  new  acuteness  of  sense,  each 
improvement  of  limb  v^r  vital  organ 
brings  MORE  LIFE. 

This  law  is  as  inevitable  as  gravita- 
tion :  The  size  of  your  life — your 
power,  your  enjoyment — is  fixed  by 
the  perfection  of  your  bodily  machine. 
That  congested  liver,  that  torpid  intes- 
tine thrusts  you  down  the  ladder  of  evolu- 
tion. That  sluggish  blood-flow  limits 
your  power  to  grow,  because  it  reduces 
you  to  the  level  of  the  animals  in  which 
the  heart  is  imperfectly  developed. 

The  correction  of  such  frailties  of 
the  inner  bodily  machine  is  the  deep- 
est aim  of  the  THOMPSON  COURSE. 


True,  it 
increases 
muscular 
strength  ; 
but  its 
great  ben- 
efit is  a 
direct  re- 
generative 
effect  on 
the  vital 
organs, 
which  are 

all  muscles.  With  that  regeneration 
comes,  as  surely  as  day  comes  with 
sunrise,  a  broadening  of  life  in  every 
direction. 

The  THOMPSON  COURSE  is  radi- 
cally different  from  your  present  con- 
ception of  exercise,  and  its  objects  are 
such  as  no  other  method  achieves.  It 
is  varied  to  suit  each  individual  case. 
It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  each  day, 
and  calls  for  no  dieting,  no  apparatus, 
no  inconvenience,  no  deprivation  from 
the  pleasures  of  life. 

Hundreds  of  men  (who  are  just  as 
intelligent  and  as  busy,  and  who  were 
just  as  nerve-worn  and  just  as  skeptical 
as  you)  are  now  urging  their  friends 
to  adopt  my  Course,  because  they 
know  that  it  gives  a  lift  in  life. 


Will  you  try  my  Course  one  month 
entirely  at  my  risk? 

Send  today  for  my  book  ^^Human  Energy.''^   You  ^11  find  it  'very  startling  and  yet  ob'viously  true. 

J.   EDMUND   THOMPSON,     28  Main   Street,  Worcester,   Mass. 


"Behind  the  Scenes"  In  the 
World's  Most  Famous  Bohemir 

The  Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter of  Paris 

By  F.  BERKELEY  5MITH 

So  real  are  its  descriptions 
that  the  reader  feels  that  he 
has  taken  an  actual  trip 
through  the  Quarter,  enjoyed  the 
good  cheer  at  Lavenues,  listened  to 
the  chansons  at  Marcel  Legay's, 
looked  down  upon  the  giddy  whirl 
of  the  Bal  Bullier,  peeped  into 
studios,  chatted  with  models,  and 
seen  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
celebrated  community. 

John  W.  Alexander:  "  It  is 

the  real  thing." 

Frederic  Remington :  "Vou 
have  left  nothing  undone." 

About  100  original  drawings  and  camera  snapshots 
by  the  Author,  and  two  caricatures  in  color  by  the 
celebrated  French  caricaturist  Sancha.  Ornamen- 
tal Covers.  Water-color  Frontispiece  by  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith. 
Funk  &  Wa^nalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT" 

By  S.  ROLmiD  HJILU 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NewYork 


country,  Germany,  are  not  so  many  poor 
men  as  there  are  here  in  this  city.  Every 
poor  man  has  a  home  or  a  bed;  also  there 
is  more  work.  I  have  been  employed  in 
the  greatest  cities  of  Germany— in  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Cologne,  Bremen,  etc. — but 
have  never  seen  so  many  men  without  work 
as  in  New  York;  also,  I  imagine  that  it  is 
easier  to  secure  a  position  in  the  old  country; 
therefore  I  wrote  home  to  my  wife  for  a 
ticket  to  go  back  to  Germany. 


HE    STARTED    THE    BATTLE    OF 
SAN    JUAN 

Augustus  Columbus,  "the  man  who 
began  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  the  man 
who  started  the  American  troops  up  the 
hill  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
foot  soldiers  could  take  a  scientifically 
fortified  position,  that  was  to  send  the  fame 
of  American  soldiers  ringing  around  the 
world,"  has,  we  are  told  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  just  reentered  the  service.  He 
has  been  out  of  uniform  just  six  weeks, 
after  a  service  of  twenty-six  years.  Says 
The  Tribune: 

Columbus  was  a  trumpeter  in  the  Twelfth 
infantry  during  the  memorable  battle  of  San 
Juan.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  served 
throughout  the  West  and  in  Alaska,  taking 
part  in  the  Sioux  campaigns  of  1890  and 
1 89 1,  in  the  Jackson's  Hole  Indian  war, 
and  in  half  a  dozen  other  incidents  that 
brought  him  under  fire.  He  was  a  part  of 
the  force  that  advanced  into  the  nest  at 
Las  Guasimas,  where  the  Rough  Riders  got 
their  baptism  of  fire  and  Sergeant  Hamil- 
ton Fish  and  half  a  dozen  others  were  killed ; 
at  Siboney — ' '  where  we  got  pretty  scared ; 
a  mule  ran  away  with  a  field-piece  and  we 
thought  we'd  lose  it" — and  lastly  and 
mostly  at  San  Juan. 

Columbus's  version  of  the  battle  of  San 
Juan  is  peculiarly  interesting.  He  was  at- 
tached as  trumpeter  to  Colonel  Humphrey, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  that  stirring 
advance,  when  American  arms  once  more 
should  prove  their  worth,  when  Roosevelt 
should  get  material  for  several  interesting 
chapters  in  his  book,  etc.,  Humphrey 
quietly  told  Tnunpeter  Columbus  to  sound 
the  charge. 

After  this  the  important  part  of  the  battle 
of  San  Juan,  as  Columbus  sees  it,  is  his  own 
story. 

' '  The  battle  of  San  Juan  ?  "Well,  we  went 
up  the  hill,  and  it  was  a  hot  day,  and  after 
the  battle  was  over  I  come  across  a  heavy- 
set  man  in  khaki  pants  and  blue  blouse, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  he  was  laying 
under  a  tree  getting  his  wind,  and  beside 
him  is  a  great  big  piece  of  chewing-tobacco. 
Now,  if  you  was  ever  in  a  battle  you'd  know 
you  get  awful  thirsty,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  when  you  get  thirsty  there 
ain't  anything  so  good  when  you  can't  get 
water,  or  anything  to  drink,  as  a  good  chew 
of  tobacco.  So  I  went  up  to  this  fellow 
under  the  tree,  and  I  says:  'What's 
chances  for  a  chew  off  your  plug,  comrade?' 
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'Help  yourself,'  he  says,  laughing  a  little, 
It  ain't  mine.' 

"And  I  did  help  myself,  and  I  took  a 
good  big  chew,  too,  enough  to  last  me  until 
next  time,  which  I  didn't  know  when  it 
was  going  to  be.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  an 
orderly  comes  running  uji,  and  he  says; 
'Here,  you  trumpeter,  don't  you  know 
who  you're  talking  to?'  'Xo,'  I  says,  '1 
don't,  but  whoever  he  is  he's  got  better 
manners  than  to  talk  to  a  veteran  the  wa\ 
you  do.'  'Blast  your  eyes!'  he  says  then. 
'  That's  Colonel  Roosevelt ! ' 

'"Well,  I  was  pretty  rattled  then,  and  I 
says:  'I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel,  I  didn't 
know  I  was  talking  to  an  officer.' 

"'Pshaw!'  he  says.  'You  got  your  chew, 
didn't  you  ?  Then  why  are  you  .standing  there 
like  you'd  seen  a  ghost?  You're  a  good 
soldier,  and  this  is  no  time  to  stand  on 
formality.'  And  he  gave  me  a  letter,  too, 
to  show  that  he  meant  it.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  too,  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  that  he  done  so  well. 

"After  the  war  I  went  into  the  marine 
corps.  I  wanted  to  try  another  branch  of 
the  service,  I  didn't  like  it  so  well  at  first, 
but  now  I  know  that  it's  better.  A  marine 
gets  a  chance  to  go  all  over  the  world, 
and  a  soldier  sometimes  has  to  stay  at  one 
post  for  his  whole  enlistment.  I  was  dis- 
charged six  weeks  ago.  I  went  to  my  old 
home  in  Watertown,  Wis.  I  visited 
around  with  my  relatives  and  old  friends, 
and  tried  to  make  new  acquaintances,  but 
I  found  there  wasn't  a  single  one  knew 
how  to  come  to  attention.  There  wasn't 
a  soul  I  could  talk  to  about  the  things  I 
knew.  I  was  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  on  the  outside,  and  I  hurried  to  get 
back  where  I  belong.  An  old  veteran 
has  got  only  one  place  that  he  can  call 
home;  that's  in  the  service.  Why,  I've 
only  got  one  possession  in  the  world  that  I 
really  treasure;  that's  my  letter  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  testifying  that  I  started 
the  battle  of  San  Juan." 


A    LASSOER    OF    WILD    BEASTS 

Buffalo  Jones,  whom  William  Max- 
well, writing  in  the  London  Daily  Alail, 
calls  "the  last  of  the  plainsmen,"  is  about 
to  follow  an  illustrious  example  and  trans- 
fer the  scene  of  his  exploits  from  the 
American  prairies  to  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Maxwell  shook  hands  with  Jones  in 
Ixjndon  and  says  he  is  sorry  for  the  lions  in 
East  Africa  which  are  to  be  lassoed  to 
prove  to  the  world  "that  lions  may  be 
caught  by  hand  instead  of  being  trapt  or 
shot."     We  read  further: 

After  you  have  shaken  hands  with  Buf- 
falo Jones  you  believe  him  capable  of  any- 
thing. His  spare  figure  is  compounded  of 
steel  and  his  face  is  the  face  of  an  eagle. 
Sixty-five  years  abated  none  of  the  strength 
and  alertness  of  the  last  of  the  plainsmen. 
.Mr.  Jones  is  not  starting  on  a  new  career 
at  that  age. 

"When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  caught 
my  first  squirrel.  It  bit  my  finger,  but  I 
sold  it  for  two  dollars.  Since  then  I've 
been  chasing  everything  on  four  legs  trying 
t  >  get  a  fortune.    And  I'm  still  at  it 

"What  is  my  most  exciting  adventure? 
Well,  my  worst  time  was  with  buffalo.  As 
you  know,  buffalo  was  almost  extinct.     Of 


HOWARD  WATCH 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


OU  will  never  again  be 
able  to  buy  a  Howard 
Watch  for  as  little  as 
$35,  unless  it  is  one  your  dealer 
happens  to  have  in  stock  at 
this  w^riting. 

On  February  1st,  the  E.  Howard  Watch  Works 
discontinued  the  making  of  the  $35  grade  of  Howard 
Watch. 

We  have  here  a  compact  organization  of  highly  skilled 
watch-men.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  perfect  a  Howard 
Watch— cased,  timed, permanently  adjusted— "seasoned" 
for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

In  its  sixty-five  years  of  History  the  making  of  a 
Howard  Watch  has  never  been  slighted  or  hurried. 

There  are  never  quite  enough  Howards  to  go  round. 
Of  late  the  demand  is  such  that  we  are  compelled  to 
concentrate  on  the  finer  movements. 

As  necessity  demands  we  will  gradually  discontinue 
the  less  expensive  grades — thereby  raising  the  average 
quality-standard  of  the  Howards  in  use  and  incidentally 
increasing  the  value  of  his  investment  to  every  Howard 
owner  wherever  he  may  be. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is  fixed  at  the  factory  and 
a  printed  ticket  attached — from  the  17-jewel  (double 
roller  escapement)  in  a  "Jas.  Boss"  or  **Crescent" 
gold-filled  case  at  $40.00  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k  solid 
gold  case  at  $150. 

E.  Howard  Watch  Works 

Boston.  Mass. 
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obtained  by  using  Ily-Rib  Steel  Sheatliing  plastered  wit) 

cement  mortar.     So  simple  that  your  own  men  or  loca 

contractors  can  apply  it.     Merely  set  up  the  Hy-Kib 

sheets,  apply  the  cement  mortar,  and  the  slab  is 

complete.    No  centering  or  studs  are  re(iuired. 

Hy-Rib  is  a  Kahn  System  Product. 


Reinforced! 
^  Concrete  ^ 


Use  Hy-Rib  for  Raof<,  Siding,  and  Floori  of  Factorio,  Shops,  Ware- 
houses and  Residences     for  Partitions,  Ceilings,  Forring,  eti.of  Office 
and  Store  Buildings.     Saves  insurance,  repairs  and  painting. 


Cannot  Rot  or  Rust. 


Write  todau  for  free  Hy-Rib  catalogue 
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Mr.  ii' .L .  A  usiDi,  Vice- 
Pres.  and  Chief  Engineer 


of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
IVorks,  Philadelphia. 


This  Noted  Engineer, 


Mr.  Austin,  Vice 
President  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  a  mechan- 
ical engineer  of  national 
reputation,  says: 

"  Having  been  a  de- 
signer of  machinery  for 
over  thirty-seven  years, 
I  can  appreciate  the 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
as  being  the  perfection 
of  simplicity.  When  I 
first  saw  one  I  immedi- 
ately fell  in  love  with  it, 
as  I  recognized  the  un- 
mistakable bvidence  of 
careful  original  thought. 
"It  is  so  handy,  reliable 
and  delightful  to  use  that 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  enjoy  shaving  with- 
out it." 

Try  It  Free 

(Dealer!  Read  Tliis,  Too) 
No  dealer  can  lose 
anything  by  selling 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razors 
on  30  days'  free  trial.  If 
he  should  have  any 
razor   returned,    we 


exchange  it  or  refund  him  his  cost.  So 
don't  be  timid  about  asking  a  dealer  to  sell 
you  an  AutoStrop  on  trial.  He's  glad  to 
do  it.      It's  profit  in  his  cash  register. 

Men  who  "do  things"  act — act  quick. 
No  procrastination.  No  "to-morrow" 
for  theirs.  Don't  wait  to  call  on  your 
dealer.      'Phone   or   write  him   to    send 


Ra|8R 

Quick  ^  Handy 


you  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  trial — 
'phone  or  write  now. 

Consists  of  heavily  silver-plated  self- 
stropping  razor,  12  fine  blades  and  horse- 
hide  strop  in  small  handsome  case. 
Price  $5.00,  which  is  your  total  shaving 
expense  for  years,  as  one  blade  often  lasts 
six   months  to  a   vear. 


FAR   QUICKER,  HANDIER   THAN   A   NO-STROPPING 


"The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents" 

is  a  book.  Whoever 
wants  to  know  what  he 
doesn't  know  about  sha- 
ving, wants  it.  Really, 
what  it  tells  you  is  what 
you  don't  know. 

Whoever  wants  to 
shave  himself  as  well  as 
the  head  barber  can, 
wants  it,  too.  It  does 
teach  you  this  trick. 

And  whoever  wantt 
to  laugh  much,  wants 
it — in  large  lots.  For 
"The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents"  is  no  freight 
train  schedule. 

It's  free,  though  it 
should  not  be.  Will 
you  put  ofF  sending  and 
forget  it,  or  will  you 
send  for  it  now,  while 
you  have  it  in  mind. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Company,  346 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
233  Coristine  Building, 
Montreal,  Canada;  6 1 
NewOxford  Street, 
London. 

RAZOR 


Strops,     Shaves,     Clesuts 
without  Detaching  Blade 


Have  you  anything  for  sale  which  can 
be  used  in  a  church  or  parsonage? 

The  Readers  Exchange 

AND 

Church  Supply  Bureau 

in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  offers 
the  surest  way  of  reachirifr  27,000  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  ministers  of  all  denominations  at 
a  cost  of  only  3  cents  per  ivord.  Write  for  in- 
formation to  The  Readers  Exchange,  care  of 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH    ITALIAN 

is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

With  Rosenthal's  Pra-.tical 
Linguistry 

Voii  li<':ir  the  l-ivlns  Voire  of:!  .V:itire  I*ro- 
feHsor  Pronounce  c:ioli  Word  iiiKl  I'lirasc. 

A  few  minutes  daily  practice,  at  spare  moments,  gives 
thorougii  conversational  mastery  of  a  foreign  language. 
Semi /or  Iiiti-resling  Booklet  and  Testimonials. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  New  York 
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The  antiseptic  powder  toShakeinto  yourShoes.forTire-l, 
Achlntr  Feet.  Makes  walk intr  easy.  Always  use  it  for 
Breaking  in  New  shoes.  "In  a  Pinch,  use  Allen's  Foot- 
Ease."  Sold  everrwbere,  25c.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 
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wrjttenpraiseeof  41ien  r< 
FOOT-EASE.  Fc.r  FREE 
Trial  Package,  address 
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the  original  herds  only  eighty-two  animals 
were  saved,  and  of  these  I  captured  fifty- 
eight.  The  herd  at  Banff,  in  Canada,  was 
bred  from  my  captives,  and  in  1891  I 
brought  to  England  the  buffalo  that  Mr. 
Leyland  keeps  in  Northumberland. 

"  I  had  tied  a  rope  round  the  neck  of  my 
Kentucky  horse  so  that  he  could  not  get 
away  to  the  wild  horses,  and  had  lassoed  a 
calf,  when  the  mother  came  for  me.  There 
was  I  pivoting  round  the  calf.  I  fired  three 
shots  from  my  revolver,  but  could  not 
touch  the  cow  till  she  came  right  up  to  the 
horse's  tail.  It  was  a  close  call.  In  1885  I 
caught  eight  calves  in  one  run  with  wolves 
in  thousands  following  the  herd.  Now, 
wolves,  unless  desperate  through  hunger, 
will  not  attack  a  man,  and  will  avoid  any- 
thing that  gives  his  scent  as  they  fear  a 
trap.  When  I  had  caught  and  tied  up  one 
calf  I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  tucked  it 
under  the  animal.  Under  the  second,  I  put 
my  vest,  under  the  third  my  hat,  under  the 
fourth  and  fifth  m}'  boots,  under  the  sixth 
and  seventh  my  socks.  Having  no  more 
garments  to  spare,  I  held  the  eighth  calf." 

"And  how  do  you  expect  to  get  on  with 
the  African  lion?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  the  African  lion  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  it's  got  to  be  solved.  I'll 
catch  him  all  right,  and  Scull  will  take  his 
picture  all  right.  But  what  will  happen 
after  that  I  don't  pretend  to  know,  being 
a  hunter  and  not  a  prophet.  I  am  taking 
my  branding-irons,  and  the  lions  I  don't 
want  I'll  brand  and  turn  loose  again  to  fight 
another  day.  I  shall  try  the  rhinoceros, 
and  the  buffalo  too  if  I  can  get  him  out  of 
the  bush.  I  am  taking  with  me  ten  of  the 
best  American-trained  horses  and  twelve 
hounds  of  various  breeds,  some  of  which  I 
have  bought  in  this  country.  My  lassoes 
are  of  Russian  hemp  hard  twisted,  so  that 
they  go  through  the  air  with  the  least  pos- 
.sible  resistance.  Tho  no  thicker  than  a  little 
finger,  my  lasso  will  hold  up  a  weight  of 
two  tons.  When  I  have  made  a  capture  I 
tie  it  up  with  rope,  through  which  runs 
steel  wire." 

Incredible  tho  this  adventure  may  ap- 
pear, I  somehow  believe  that  Buffalo  Jones 
will  succeed.  Such  is  the  tribute  to  his 
strong  and  calm  personality. 


ATTACKED   BY   A    WOUNDED  BUCK 

One  Colonel  Parker  of  Clarion  County, 
Pa.,  had  an  experience  once  with  a  broken- 
legged  buck  that  he  considers  the  liveliest 
adventure  of  his  Ufe.  He  was  in  a  sleigh, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  his  home,  when 
he  saw  the  big  animal  in  an  open  spot  in  the 
woods  a  few  feet  from  the  road.  He  was  a 
fine  specimen,  but  seemed  to  be  sick. 
Colonel  Parker  decided  to  try  to  drive  it 
home  with  him  and  shelter  it  and  feed  it 
with  his  cattle.  With  this  beneficent  pur- 
pose he  tied  his  horse  by  the  roadside  and 
"walked  back  to  make  the  effort  toward 
inducing  the  buck  to  go  along  and  be  cared 
for."  The  New  York  Sun  reports  the 
Colonel  as  telling  the  story  thus  : 

As  I  neared  the  buck  he  began  to  show 
the  first  sign  that  he  knew  of  my  presence 
thereabout,  and  when  I  was  within  two  or 
three  paces  of  where  he  stood  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  I  was  there  became 
so  positive  that  I  at  once  saw  that  he  didn't 
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intend  to  accept  my  services.  The  hair  on 
the  buck's  back  had  bristled  up  as  I  ap- 
proached him,  his  ears  were  laid  back  flat 
along  his  head,  and  his  eyes  glared  fiercely. 
From  a  gaunt,  half-famished  looking 
animal,  apparently  indifferent  to  his  sur- 
roundings or  his  fate,  he  had  suddenly 
become  fierce  and  defiant.  I  took  a  step 
backward  as  the  preliminary^  tactics  to  a 
retreat  and  the  buck  immediately  sprang 
toward  me. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow 
road  was  a  stump  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
I  cleared  the  road  at  one  jump  and  dodged 
behind  that  stump.  Peering  around  it 
I  saw  the  buck  coming,  and  saw  also  that 
his  right  hind  leg  was  broken  and  was 
dragging  helplessly.  Then  the  buck's 
dogged  fierceness  was  explained.  There 
is  no  fiercer  animal  than  a  wounded  buck. 
I  knew  that  I  was  in  for  an  undoubtedly 
lively  time  for  I  couldn't  depend  on  that 
broken  hind  leg  to  be  very  much  of  a  han- 
dicap. If  it  had  been  a  broken  fore  leg  the 
case  would  have  been  different.  A  deer 
with  a  fore  leg  disabled  is  as  good  as  down 
and  out.  A  disabled  hind  leg  will  hinder 
it  scarcely  at  all  in  handling  itself. 

Well,  this  wounded  buck  started  right 
in  to  give  me  a  lively  chase  'round  and 
'round  that  stump.  For  five  minutes  we 
circled  around  the  stump,  the  buck's 
activity  and  vitality  belying  his  appear- 
ance. I  had  no  weapon,  not  even  a  pocket 
knife,  but  there  was  an  ax  in  my  sleigh. 
How  to  get  at  the  ax,  tho,  was  the  puzzle. 
The  sleigh  was  fifty  yards  away,  but 
between  it  and  the  stump  were  several 
trees  at  irregular  distances,  but  no  two 
of  them  closer  than  ten  feet.  They  were  all 
.small  trees  too,  the  timber  having  been 
pretty  well  thinned  out. 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  I  couldn't  put 
in  a  great  deal  more  time  speeding  around 
that  stump.  My  only  chance  was  to  make 
a  break  from  the  stump  to  the  nearest 
tree  and  so  on  from  tree  to  tree  until  I 
could  get  to  the  sleigh  and  secure  my 
ax.  With  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
could  end  the  battle  quickly. 

I  made  the  break,  but  when  I  got  to 
and  jumped  behind  the  first  tree  on  my 
,  course,  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
feet  away,  the  buck's  antlers  grazed  my 
back.  I  had  expected  tight  work,  but  that 
it  would  be  so  close  was  more  than  I  had 
calculated  on.  But  I  succeeded  in  dash- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another  until  I  had 
only  to  get  to  the  tree  to  which  my  horse 
was  tied,  and  that  was  only  the  width  of 
the  roadway,  my  sleigh  being  on  the  side 
of  the  road  I  had  first  seen  the  buck  on. 

I  had  felt  that  my  uncomfortable  and 
perilous  experience  would  soon  be  at  an  end, 
but  I  hadn't  taken  the  feelings  and  dis- 
position of  my  horse  into  account.  I 
made  the  dash  across  the  road  and  reached 
the  tree  all  right,  but  as  the  furious  buck 
sprang  into  the  road  the  horse  gave  a 
jump,  the  halter  strap  snapt  and  away 
went  horse,  sleigh,  axe,  and  all. 

I  had  no  time  to  think  of  that,  tho, 
for  I  was  now  in  full  sight  of  the  buck  and 
jhe  was  coming  like  a  locomotive.  I 
turned  to  jump  behind  the  tree,  but  I  didn't 
'get  there.  The  buck  struck  me  just  be- 
Jhind  my  hind  suspender  buttons  and  lifted 
Tie  so  I  cleared  a  snowdrift  that  extended 
along  that  side  of  the  road.  I  landed  on 
top  of  a  snow  bank.  The  crust  was  stiff 
enough  to  hold  me  and  I  went  shding  on 
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Everyday  Magic 


Aladdin's  lamp  transported  its  owner 
from  place  to  place  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

That  was  thousands  of  years  ago— 
and  the  lamp  was  only  a  myth.  But 
so  wonderful  that  the  story  has  en- 
dured to  this  day. 

The  Bell  telephone  is  far  more  won- 
derful—and. it  is  a  reality. 

It  is  the  dream  of  the  ages,  come 
true.  In  the  office,  in  the  home  it 
stands,  as  commonplace  in  appear- 
ance as  Aladdin's  lamp. 

By  it  the  human  voice — the  truest 
expression  of  personality,  ability,  and 
character— is  carried   from    place    to 


place  instantly  and  accurately.  And 
human  powers  are  thus  extended  as 
if  by  magic. 

All  other  means  of  communication 
are  cold  and  colorless  in  comparison. 
By  the  telephone  alone  is  the  human 
quality  of  the  human  voice  carried 
beyond  the  limitations  of  unaided 
hearing. 

The  Bell  System  has  provided  this 
wonderful  faculty  for  all  the  people. 

The  whole  country  is  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Bell  policy  of  universal 
service ;  and  the  miracle  of  telephone 
talk  is  repeated  six  billion  times  a 
year. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  telephone  puts  a  man  in 
intimate  touch  with  new  resources,  new  possibilities. 
One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service — these 
make  every  Bell  Telephone  the  Center  of  the  System. 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
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Plain  Words 
From  a  Painter 
To  a  House-Owner. 


OU  would  think  that  painters  averagfed 
better  than  bankers,  lawyers  or  merchants^ 
the  way  people  trust  them,^  said  an  old 
painter  to  a  property-owner  who  had 
called  him  in  to  tell  him  why  his  paint- 
ing had  gone  wrong. 
^  **  Painters  will  average  just  as  high  in 
skill  and  honesty  as  any  class,  perhaps/' 
he  continued,  **but  don't  think  that  good 
painters  have  no  unworthy  competitors.  We  have  fakirs  to 
contend  with  in  our  trade  as  much  as  you  do  in  yours.  And 
you  property-owners  make  it  hard  for  those  of  us  who  try  to 
do  the  right  thing.  You  leave  everything  to  the  painter. 
<5I  **But  what  painter  ?  The  man  who  bids  lowest.  What  do 
you  expect  the  cheapest  man  in  the  bunch  will  do  to  you 
when  you  leave  it  all  to  him?  Of  course  you  get  stung 
sometimes. 

^  **  There  is  nothing  much  wrong  with  this  job  except  that 
the  painter  used  a  substitute  for  pure  white  lead  and  did  his 
work  too  hurriedly.  I  suppose  he  had  to  do  it  in  order  to 
make  anything  on  what  you  paid  him.'* 
^  The  old  painter  was  right.  Specify  pure  white  lead 
guaranteed  by  the  ''Dutch  Boy  Painter"  for  all  your  painting 
and  give  the  good  painters  in  your  community  an  even 
chance.  Then  allow  them  time  to  do  the  work  right.  It 
pays  in  the  end. 

^  Take  a  step  toward  being  paint-wise  (and  money-wise)  by 
asking  us  for  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  R ."  Includes 
information  on  painting,  decoration  (in  the  house  and  out), 
flower  and  shrubbery  arrangement,  etc.,  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  booklets — free. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  ("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  citieai 

New  York      Boston       Buffalo       Cincinnati       Chicago      Cleveland       St.  Louia 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


CORRECTNESS    OF   SPEECH 

Get  "  A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English " 
By  F.  H.  ViZETELLY.  Price,  75c;  by  mail 
83c.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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TYPEWRITERS  »"a'As 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rmt.d  Any. 
where  lit  i^td  H  M'l'r'i  Prieei,  allowing  R»nt»l 
to  Apply  on  Pri#ie.  Shipped  with  privilege  oi 
eiamination.   ^»"\Vrite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  Einporlam,92.94  Lake  StnChieafO 


SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 

Do  you  get  your  business  for  less  than  5%? 

If  not,  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  show  you 

a   successful    method   of   securing   gilt    edge 

subscription  orders  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5%. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW    YORK 


over  it,  striking  the  ground  ten  feet  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  The  blow  and  the  land- 
ing knocked  the  breath  out  of  me  and  the 
fall  hurt  me  considerably,  but  the  incident 
doubtless  saved  my  life. 

The  buck,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  at  me 
where  I  lay,  mounted  the  snowbank.  The 
crust  broke  beneath  his  sharp  hoofs  and 
all  three  of  his  sound  legs  instantly  became 
as  useless  to  him  as  was  his  broken  leg. 
He  sank  into  the  snow  to  his  belly,  and, 
altho  he  showed  his  fury  by  threshing 
his  great  antlers  on  the  snow  and  by  loud, 
fierce  snorts  of  anger,  he  was  helpless. 
I  got  up  and  limped  home  as  fast  as  I  could. 
I  met  my  son  on  the  way,  the  horse  reach- 
ing home  without  me  having  naturally 
alarmed  my  family.  He  went  back  with 
me  and  got  his  gun  and  went  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  so  luckily  escaped  from  the 
buck  and  put  the  poor  creature  out  of  its 
miserv. 


BICYCLE    VS.    TIGER 

While  Mr.  Henry  Gilbert  was  making  a 
walking-trip  around  the  world  a  few  years 
ago  he  had  a  little  experience  with  an 
Indian  tiger,  which  he  will  never  forget. 
Near  a  place  called  Nagpur  he  fell  in  with 
an  Englishman  who  had  a  bicycle.  To 
break  the  monotony  of  the  constant  tramp- 
ing, he  borrowed  the  machine  for  a  ride 
of  a  few  miles.  Tho  he  had  been  warned  of 
tigers,  he  started  off.  After  a  while  he 
felt  tired,  set  his  bicycle  against  a  bush,  lay 
down,  and  finally  went  to  sleep.  According 
to  Tit-Bits  (London),  which  relates  the 
story,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
curious  noise.  Looking  up  drowsily  he 
beheld  only  thirty  yards  away  "the  fierce 
and  wicked  head  and  long,  lithe,  striped 
body  of  an  immense  tiger."  To  quote  Mr. 
Gilbert's  own  words: 

Whether  he  detected  my  presence  I  can 
not  say,  but  he  remained  motionless  for 
some  time.  It  seemed  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me  to  think  of  escaping  by  means 
of  the  bicycle,  for  it  was  at  least  twenty 
yards  from  me;  and  how  could  I  possibly 
reach  it  and  make  my  way  to  the  high-road 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  ter- 
rible animal,  who  in  two  or  three  bounds 
would  be  upon  me? 

Presently  I  saw  him  drop  his  head  and 
begin  to  lap  the  water.  As  he  raised  his 
head  again  I  knew  that  one  single  false 
movement  on  my  part  must  inevitably 
attract  his  notice.  Following  every  move- 
ment of  the  huge  monster  with  terrible 
anxiety,  I  was  at  length  reUeved  to  see  him 
apparently  about  to  return  into  the  jungle 
whence  he  had  come;  but,  alas!  some 
Uttle  bird  moved  in  the  bushes  around  me 
and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  The 
tiger  stopt  suddenly  and  wheeled  around 
like  lightning,  his  great  eyes  fixt  intently 
upon  the  very  spot  where  I  lay. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  to 
my  indescribable  horror,  commenced  to 
creep  slowly  in  my  direction.  Presently  he 
got  so  close  that  I  was  only  able  to  distin- 
guish his  movements  by  the  crackling  of  the 
leaves  and  twigs  as  he  crept  along.  I  now 
felt  that  my  case  was  quite  hopeless. 
"Nothing,"  I  said  to  myself,  despairingly, 
"can  save  me  from  a  dreadfvd  death." 
And  yet — so  quickly  does  the  brain  work  in 
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such  cases — only  a  mere  fraction  of  time 
after  these  despairing  thoughts,  I  con- 
ceived the  desperate  idea  of  making  a 
dash  for  the  bicycle. 

Leaping  to  my  feet,  I  fairly  hurled  my- 
self in  the  direction  of  the  bicycle.  I  threw 
myself  upon  it,  and  with  the  impetus  so 
gained  began  to  glide  swiftly  along — even 
before  my  feet  touched  the  pedals — literally 
racing  the  tiger  for  dear  life.  The  very 
instant  I  got  fairly  under  way  I  heard  the 
huge  beast  make  his  first  leap  in  my  direc- 
tion. The  fourth  leap  of  the  tiger  brought 
him  to  within  about  six  yards  of  my  back 
wheel,  and  altho  I  was  going  as  fast  as  a 
first-class  bicycle  can  travel,  a  sixth  leap 
almost  brought  the  claws  of  the  monster 
within  striking-distance  of  my  back  tire. 
But  still  I  pedaled  away  desperately. 

Just  at  this  moment  I  saw  in  front  of  me 
another  straight  road  opening  before  me. 
You  may  judge  of  my  terror,  however, 
when  I  tell  you  that,  as  soon  as  I  had  turned 
into  this  new  road,  I  beheld,  lying  right 
across  my  path,  a  huge  tree  that  had  fallen 
through  decay.  I  charged  the  object  head- 
long, and  just  before  crashing  into  it  I 
leapt  from  the  machine  and  scrambled  over 
recklessly,  feeling  certain  that  the  tiger  was 
gaining.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
literally  threw  myself  into  the  saddle  again 
with  frantic  energy,  and  pedaled  away 
from  the  inexorable  monster.  I  heard  the 
tiger  leap  over  the  fallen  tree,  and,  sick  at 
heart,  I  realized  that  if  the  chase  lasted 
much  longer  I  should  have  to  give  up. 

Greatly  to  my  relief,  however,  a  short 
distance  in  front  on  my  left  I  saw  yet  an- 
other road,  and  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  me  as 
I  noticed  a  steep  descent.  This  I  entered 
upon  like  an  arrow,  and  a  minute  or  so 
later  put  fifty  or  sixty  yards  between  my 
pursuer  and  myself.  I  was  pretty  well 
done  for,  however — so  much  so,  that  at  one 
time  I  felt  I  must  fall  out  of  the  saddle. 

A  little  farther  along  I  looked  round,  but 
the  tiger  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  he  had 
given  up  the  chase. 


A    WRITER    OF    SEVEN    THOUSAND 
HYMNS 

This  is  Mrs.  Frances  Jane  Van  Alstyne, 
better  known  as  Fanny  Crosby.  Blind  and 
ninety  years  old  this  month,  she  is  still  full 
of  fun  and  life,  and  still  writes,  according 
to  a  brief  sketch  in  the  March  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Indeed,  "she  laughingly 
says  that  she  intends  to  live  to  be  103,  for 
her  mother  lived  to  be  102,  and  she  thinks 
she  can  improve  on  that  record."  We  read 
further: 

Every  little  while  some  mercenary  book- 
hawker  tries  to  sell  a  few  extra  copies  of 
Miss  Crosby's  books  by  telling  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  a  woful  tale,  "Buy  a  book 
to  help  the  poor  blind  writer  who  is  starv- 
ing in  a  little  garret  up  in  Connecticut," 
is  the  heart-moving  utterance  with  which 
he  hopes  to  coax  forth  money  for  his  own 
profit.  The  purchaser  buys  the  volume, 
and  then,  if  he  is  curious,  consults  some 
publisher  or  friend  of  Miss  Crosby  who 
knows  the  facts. 

"Is  it  true  that  New  England's  great 
hjmin-writer  is  starving?"  he  inquires. 

"Not  at  all,"  is  the  response.  "She  is 
on  the  pension  list  of  at  least  one  publishing 
firm  and  receives  weekly  from  them  a  sub- 
stantial check.  This  firm  paid  $300  to  fur- 
nish a  room  for  her,  where  she  is  living  with 


The  Carbon-Copy 
Test  that  Proves 
the  Superiority  of 
the  work  produced 
by  the    Monarch. 

Try  this  experiment :  Take 
several  sheets  of  writing  paper 
with  carbons  between ;  place 
them  on  a  flat  surface  and  drop 

a  lead  pencil,  point  down,  from  a  height  of  18  or  20  inches. 
Note  the  clearness  of  the  dot,  even  on  the  bottom  sheet.  Now 
make  a  dot  by  pressing  the  pencil  into  the  paper,  and  then 
examine  your  carbon  copies.  The  top  one  will  show  clear 
enough  but  the  others  will  be  faint  and  blurred. 

Monarch  fi^ch 

This  simple  demonstration  illustrates  the  light  touch  principle  of 
the  Monarch  Typewriter.  The  action  of  the  Creeping-  Fulcrum  of  the 
Monarch  typebar  is  such  that  it  throws  the  type  face  against  the 
paper  with  a  quick  tap — not  a  slow  push.  This  means  clear  impres- 
sions on  the  maximum  number  of  carbon  copies. 

Monarch  "Light  Touch"  is  more  than  a  mere  talking  point.  It 
is  a  mechanical  fact,  and  is  one  of  the  exclusive  features  of  the 
Monarch  Typewriter.  We  are  always  glad  to  demonstrate  this  and 
other  valuable  features  of  the  Monarch,  and  request  those  interested 
to  write  us  for  illustrated,  descriptive 
literature. 

We  can  arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Monarch  in  your 
own  office. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building 

300  Broadway,  New  York         rf 
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FOR  THE  PIPE 


A  PEDIGREED  tobacco  for 
the  man  who  appreciates  the 
superlative  in  pipe  smoking. 
A  mixture  of  exquisite  flavor  that 
once  tried  never  loses  its  charm. 
When  you  smoke  it,  you  will  know 
why  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
brands  on  the  market. 

The  secret  of  the  remarkable  flavor  of 
Blue  Boar  is  the  perfection  of  its  blend. 
In  exactly  the  right  proportions  to  produce 
the  perfect  result — this  tobacco  combines 
full-flavored,  mellow  Burley  with  Vir- 
ginia to  brighten  it  and  rich,  pungent 
Latakia  to  give  it  added  zest. 

The  flavor  of  Blue  Boar  is  made  all 
the  more  delightful  by  the  unique  way  in 
which  the  different  tobaccos  are  "rough 
cut."  Each  kind  is  cut  or  broken  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  bring  out  its  character- 
ittic  taste.  The  "rough  cut"  also  pre- 
vents all  possibility  of  clogging  the  pipe 
or  burning  the  tongue. 

Finally,  Blue  Boar  is  •vacuum  packed 
— so  that  not  a  particle  of  the  natural 
moisture — the  rare  flavor  of  the  blend — 
can  evaporate  and  be  lost.  All  the  full- 
flavored  mellowness  and  tpicy  richness  of 
the  tobacco  reaches  your  pipe  unimpaired. 

SEND  FOR  TRIAL  CAN 

•lightly  less  than  regular  size  will  be  sent 
you  at  nominal  cost  to  enable  you  to  try  it. 
For  only  in  this  way  can  you  appreciate 
its  delightful  flavor. 

Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and 
wrapping.  Write  name  and  address  plainly. 
Also  please  give,  if  you  will,  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer. 

THE   AMERICAN    TOBACCO   CO. 

Ill   Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


MUSIC  LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

Huccessfully  tauicht  in  your  own  h()nie.  Our  lessons  are  so  sim- 
ple and  easy  that  a  12  year  old  child  can  learn  them.  Write  to- 
day for  our  FREK  Imoklet  which  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  piano, 
orfjaii,  violin,  niandoljn  -ir  any  other  instrnment.  International 
.School   of   Ilusic,   9M    Fifth    Avenue,    Vept.  'iti,  Neir    York    City 


Siinply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  lor  our  free  illustrated 
g.oSQ-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  ot  112  big.  broad, 
brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours — yours  to  boost  you'- 
salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deils  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
—How  to  sell  goods 

— How  to  get  money  by  mail 
— How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 
— How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

— How  to  train  and  handle  men 

— How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

— How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  involves  you  in  no  obligation,  yet  it  niav 
be  ilie  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
Dot  deny  yourst-li  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  oi 
•  postal— a pennv  !  Simply  say  "Send  on  your  9.059-word  Book- 
tet."  Scad  to  SYSTEM,  Dept  ILsijlSl-lSSWabashAvcCbicae" 


her  relatives.  She  will  be  supported  trie 
rest  of  her  life  whether  she  works  or  not,  and 
when  she  dies  this  firm  will  bury  her."   .    .    . 

No  career  in  American  history  resembles 
hers.  She  has  written  between  six  thou- 
sand and  seven  thousand  hymns.  She  has 
had  one  hundred  and  five  different  noms 
de  plmne  because  her  publishers  said  they 
did  not  want  to  have  the  same  name  oppo- 
site every  hymn  in  the  book.  When  she 
lived  in  New  York  she  used  to  write  ten 
or  twelve  hymns  every  week. 

Her  versatility  is  amazing.  She  can  com- 
pose music,  and  has  set  to  music  one  of  her 
own  hymns.  Her  husband  was  a  musician, 
and  composed  the  music  for  a  number  of  her 
hymns.  He,  too,  was  blind,  but  the  two 
used  to  go  about  New  York  together  with- 
out assistance.  One  of  their  friends  jo- 
kingly said  to  him:  "You  know  what  the 
Bible  says  about  the  blind  leading  the 
blind."  "Well,  it  doesn't  apply  here,"  he 
replied.     "We  travel  side  by  side." 


FLYING  IN  THE  DESERT 

An  aviation  meet  in  Egypt,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Arabian  Desert !  Aeroplanes  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Sphinx ! 
Yet,  since  trolley  cars  and  automobiles 
have  reached  the  Orient,  why  not  the 
flying-machine?  In  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  gives  some 
idea  of  the  discomforts  of  an  air  tournament 
at  Heliopolis: 

Of  all  the  difficult  places  to  reach  com- 
mend me  to  the  aviation  ground  at 
Heliopolis.  However  near  you  get  to  it  you 
always  have  to  trudge  on  foot  through 
weary  distances  of  desert  sand.  Sand! 
You  think  perhaps  you  know  what  sand  is. 
Unless  you  have  been  in  the  desert  you 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  After  a 
day  at  Heliopolis  you  change  your  clothes, 
every  stitch  you  have  on.  You  take  a  bath. 
You  soak;  you  scrub.  Yet  when  you  have 
drest  again  in  an  entirely  fresh  outfit,  you 
still  feel  as  if  you  had  only  just  come  home 
and  were  as  dusty  as  ever.  No  matter  what 
color  our  clothes  are  when  we  start  out  spick 
and  span  from  Cairo,  we  return  a  uniform 
gray  from  top  to  toe.  Our  boots  and  our 
suits  and  our  hats  and  our  faces  are  all  the 
same. 

The  writer  continues : 

Do  not  imagine  that  "the  desert"  is  an 
exaggeration  or  merely  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing. Here  I  am  in  the  grand-stand.  Be- 
fore me,  straight  ahead  and  away  to  the 
right,  stretches  the  genuine  Arabian  desert. 
Over  3'onder  is  the  old  caravan  route  to 
Suez.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  is 
nothing  but  sand.  We  are  on  the  edge  of 
this  abomination  of  desolation.  Heliopolis 
is  an  "oasis  town"  of  fine  white  villas  and 
hotels  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
Cairo.  It  has  risen  out  of  the  sand  as  if  by 
magic.  All  around  it  stretches  the  gray 
shimmering  waste  of  dryness  and  dust. 
To  the  left  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  a  grateful 
expanse  of  green  flatness  that  is  the  Nile 
Delta,  where  the  water  of  the  great  river 
has  turned  the  wilderness  into  a  region  of  fer- 
tile plenty.  But  here  where  we  are,  there  are 
no  trees,  no  grass,  no  greenness.     Only  sand. 

Yet  to  savor  the  strange  contrast  between 
these  flying-machines,  the  latest  words  of 
progress,  and  this  ancient  Bible-land,  with 
the  bulk  of  its  population  looking  just  the 
same   as   they   have   done   for   htindreds. 


We  Manufacture 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

MUSIC  ROLLS 

For  65  Note 

PLAYER  PIANOS 

and  delivet  them  to  your 

50c  and  75c  pet  roll.  W^ 

produce  60  selections 

each  month  so  new 

that    they     ate        , 

ancient  by  the    ^^• 

time    others    ^R'. 

produce  them.    ~?. 

A  full  slock  of 

every  thing  cata 

loged  is  maintained  at  a 

times  and  orders  are  shipped 

day  received.       Satisfaction 

guaranteed.      The  following  are   ^.  .    * 

the  latest  and  most  popular  pieces: 

In  the  City  Where  Nobody  Cares  (Chas.  K. 

Harris) 50 

Ha.  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly  (The  Jolly 

Bachelors) 75 

Monstrate  Viam— March  and  Two-Step 75 

Sing  Kate  Sing  (The  Love  Cure)  — 50 

Red  Head— Rag  Two-Step 50 

Cubanola  Glide — Rag  Two-Step 75 

NoraMalone  (Blanche  Ring) 75 

To  a  Sea  Gull   (Caro  Roma)    ...    75 

An  order  entitles    you  to 

Certificate  Book  from  which 

n^jTr         X^  A       '0^  '"  '^^  ot  20^  in  trade  can 

K^/TtoraKevd       be  realized.     Mention  make  of 

your   Piano.       Write  for  free 

advance  catalogue   of  Popular 

|,         Uff*^~     /  /       Songs,  Operas,  Dance,  Sacred 

and  Clusical  Music. 

When  buying  Player  Piano 


Music   be  sure    it   is 
Music." 


"U.    S. 


United  States  Music  Company 

Factory  and  General  Offices 
1929-37  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago.  HI. 

Retail  Store— 146 Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Also  All  Latest  Music  for  Electric  Pianos. 


Stamp  Album  with  638  Genuine  Stamps,  inol. 
Khodesia,  Coiiso  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania (landscape),  Janiaioa(waterfalls),  etc., 
10c.  lOOdif.  Jap.,N.Zld,etc.,  5c.  Big  list,  coupons, 
etc.,  Freel  We  BuyStamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Holstein  Cow's  Milk 
Makes  Baby  Grow 

The  bottle  baby  with  the  best  chance  to  grow  is 
the  baby  brought  up  on  Holstein  Cow's  Milk,  the  milk 
that  contains  the  tremendous  vitality  of  the  Holstein 
Cow.  The  Holstein  baby  is  always  fat,  rosy  and  smil- 
ing, and  easily  bridges  over  the  dangerous  periods  of 
babyhood. 

Tne  Holstein  baby  is  generally  free  from  indigestion 
and  intestinal  troubles,  because  Holstein  Cow's  Milk 
is  very  similar  in  composition  to  human  milk,  comes 
clean  from  the  cow,  and  hence  is  easily  digested.  Con- 
sult your  physician  as  to  its  modification,  but  be  sure 
you  use  only  Holstein  Cow's  Milk. 

This  milk  should  be  liberally  used  by  the  whole 
family — the  more  you  drink  of  it,  the  less  you  will  have 
to  use  the  medicine  chest. 

Haveyour  dealer  supply  you  with  this  milk.  If  he 
cannot,  send  us  his  name  and  address  as  well  as  your 
own,  and  we  will  help  you  to  get  Holstein  Cow's  Milk 
in  your  own  town.  Our  booklet,  the  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk,  is  most  interesting  and  informative.  Sent  free 
to  any  address  on  request. 


Holstein -Friesian  Association 

3  L  American  BIdg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Uur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literakt  Digest  wUen  writing  to  aavemseis. 
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possibly  thousands,  of  years — to  get  the  full 
ert'ect  of  this  meeting  of  East  and  West,  it 
was  well  worth  coming  all  this  w-ay.  Cairo 
is  a  city  of  contrasts,  but  never  has  it 
presented  any  so  piquant  as  this.  Come 
outside  the  ground  a  moment.  All  along 
the  wall  of  planks  which  surrounds  the  aero- 
drome there  are  natives  peeping  through 
the  cracks  in  the  wood.  That  one  in  a 
long  flowing  garment  of  white  is  a  Bedouin; 
next  to  him  is  a  huge  Nubian  with  a  face 
that  shines  like  a  freshly  blacked  boot; 
then  a  lean  Arab  in  a  ragged  blue  robe,  be- 
neath which  his  bare  feet  show  up  dark  and 
uncanny  against  the  light  sand.  The  chat- 
tering group  a  little  farther  on  are  Syrians. 
Bevond  them  w-alks  a  Coptic  priest  in 
voluminous  veils  of  black.  Close  to  him  is 
a  family  of  Egyptians.  The  mother, 
wearing  the  regulation  black  dress  and 
yashmak  up  to  her  eyes,  is  carrying  an 
almost  naked  baby  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  Egypt.  The  child  sits  astride  her  left 
shoulder,  kicking  its  plump,  dusky  little 
legs. 

Its  father  wears  the  tarbush,  or  red  fez, 
which,  worn  by  the  great  majority  of  well- 
to-do  natives,  makes  the  streets  as  gay  here 
as  in  Turkey.  His  wrapper  of  cloth  reveals 
European  boots,  but  otherwise  he  is  Orien- 
tal all  through.  Most  of  the  men  outside 
here  belong  to  the  poorer  class  and  wear 
turbans.  Every  variety  is  to  be  seen. 
Some  have  their  heads  so  muffled  up  that 
they  seem  to  be  wearing  half  a  dozen.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  many 
are  bare-headed.  Among  them  wander 
sellers  of  unspeakable  refreshments,  calling 
attention  to  their  wares  by  a  melancholy 
nasal  cry.  Over  there  is  a  group  squatting 
round  a  pipe-player.  But  up  goes  Rougier 
soaring  high  into  the  blue  and  they  jump  up 
pointing  excitedly  and  calling  to  one  an- 
other in  harsh  Arabic,  a  language  which 
must  be  spoken  apparently  as  if  you  were 
always  in  a  violent  rage.  Altho  the  sun  is 
beating  down  fiercely,  many  have  long 
mufflers  wound  about  their  throats.  Well, 
they  will  be  glad  of  them  in  an  hour  or  two. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down  it  grows  quite 
cold. 

At  sunset  I  find  it  hard  to  watch  the 
aeroplanes.  The  sky  goes  through  a  whole 
series  of  the  most  gorgeous  color  efifects 
imaginable.  From  the  setting  orb  there 
radiate  a  full  half-circle  of  streamers  of 
crimson  cloud,  heavily  dusted  with  gold. 
I  think  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy mentions  these  as  a  sunset  phenomenon 
special  to  Egypt.  Over  the  Delta  to  the 
north  the  sky  is  an  exquisitely  peaceful 
greeny  blue.  Eastward  the  reflected  glow 
dyes  the  whole  horizon  rosy  red.  Then 
suddenly  the  sun  dips,  and  it  is  dark 
almost  at  once. 

Now  begins  the  rush  to  get  away,  the 
trudge  backward  through  the  sand,  the 
search  for  one's  car  amid  a  yelling  mob  of 
native  "linkmen"  and  a  seething  mass  of 
vehicles. 


An  Appropriate  Name. — -"What's  that 
you  call  your  mule  ? " 

"I  call  him  'Corporation,'  "  answered  the 
old  colored  man. 

"How  did  you  come  to  give  him  such  a 
name?" 

"F'um  studyin'  de  animal  an'  readin'  de 
papahs.  Dat  mvxle  gets  mo'  blame  an' 
abuse  dan  anyt'ing  else  in  de  township,  an' 
goes  ahead  havin'  his  own  wayjesdesame." 
— Washington  Star. 


King  Steel  In  The  Office 

THE  big  business  concerns  which  are  keenest  you  an  Everlast  Steel  Vertical  File  on  30 days'  free 

for  new  ideas  and  improvements  are  buying-  trial,  as  per  coupon  below. 
?teel  office  furniture.     Some  are  even  dis-  After  using  it  a  few  weeks  you  will  send  for 

carding  wood  and  putting  in  Everlast  steel  more.    You  may  even  abandon  all  your  wood  files, 

office  furniture.  Not  only  that,  but  you'll  want  all  the  other  Everlast 

If  you  are  up-to-the-second  in  your  office  man-  office  appliances  and  furniture.  ^ 

agement,  you  will  investigate  this  subject  of  steel  To  put  it  off  means  to  forget  it.^  So  tear  off 

office  furniture  at  once.  and  sign  the  coupon  below  ancfsend  it  to  us  now 

The  best  way  to  investigate  is  to  let  us  send  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

EVERLAST 

THE  NEW  STEEL  VERTICAL  LETTER  FILE 

EVERLASTING  AS  STEEL  ■■^■■^■^^■l  parent.    Other  files  wear 

—for  it  is  steel.    Pull  an  ^.^.^B              ^^BHI^^^^^^^^I  out  while  EverlasU  don't. 

Everlast   drawer  out  t^^i             ^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^H 

full  length;  stand  a  200-  /    ^.J^      ^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^^    HANDY    LOCKING 

pound  man  in  the  extreme  ^J^J^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  DEVICE — Touching  a  but- 

end  of   the   drawer  and  IKj^wI^   J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I  ^°^    locks    all    drawers, 

the  weight  will  not  spring  ^^^t^M     .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  Costs  a  little  extra. 

an  inch.  ^^WH^^H^^H  HAS  INGENIOUS  FOLDER 

NO    DEPRECIATION    TO  /      7^^|Hlllli^^^^^^^H  COMPRESSOR  which 

CHARGE  OFF  —  Lasts  as  /               T.   i^^b^^^^^^KjM^^^^^^H  P**^^^^^  letters  smoothly 

long    as    your    business  \'~*^'''T^'  ^^^HBH^^^B^^^^^^^I  ''"'^   firmly  almost  as  a 

lasts.      In  fifty  years  no  T.     '\    ^  ^fl^^^^^^Hjj^^^^^^l  letterpress.  Slides  sleekly 

depreciation,  only  a  few  I            "^"Iti^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^U  °°     metal     runway  —  a 

scratches  easily  repaired.  IHHH^^^^^^^^^^^^^I  ^o"'^!^  sends  it  back  and 

DRAWERS  SLIDE  SILENT       ^  ^I^BPi^^^H    riridaTanfpolnf  "'^  """^ 

AND  LIGHT-The heavier    /  '^^  ^^"""^^^^M    "gidat  any  pomt. 

the  load  the  smoother  the  V,  t '  ^.^HlHI^^^^^H    ROACH,  RAT  AND  VER- 

action.  Loaded  full  capac-  \  I    .&^^^^^^^^H|^^H    MIN    PROOF    because 

ity  or  with  fifty  pounds,  /  I   '^  ^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^    made  of  steel  and  fitted 

you  can  pull  them  out  by  f  I       ^^^^KJ^^^^^^^^^^t    as  closely  as  a 

suspens^o^'oIleSrinl        ^'m/JH^I'^^^M    VS^P^^P ''^JSV'''' 
construction  and  padded  /■    ■      ^H  ^^^^«    FURNITURE  so  that  you 

with  solid  rubber,  there's  fV    ■      ^H||g^^^^^H    can't  tell    »'hich    is    the 

absolutely  no  noise  from  |#     W     ^^^^^^^H   !?''''°S^"^  ^"1''^?^  !^^ 

sUdmg  of  drawers.  I#       M      ^^^^^^^^H   Everlast  or  which  is  the 

If        I  t      ^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^H   oak  and  which  the  ever- 
DRAWERS  CAN'T  SWELL  ]  f       r\.^^BB^^^Hi^  l^^t-    All  woods  imitated 

AND    STICK  — Damp  /°]1  ^^%giH^^^^^H^Br^  perfectly.     Everlast  files 

weather  makes  your  wood         j^ — ^^^^^^^^^^^^Bl^^^  ^""^  olive  green.     Other 

files   stick,  so  do  heavy        ^^^^  finishes    a    few     dollars 

folders.     You  know  all  this.     Everlast  drawers        extra.    The  beautifully  finished  enamel  is  baked 
can't  stick   because  built   of  cold  rolled   steel        on  and  can't  come  loose. 

and  because  action  is  on  steel  rails.  ALL   SYSTEMS   FIT   THE   EVERLAST— Simply 

HOW    MUCH    YOU    SAVE    by    purchasing        transfer  your  present  folders  and  guides  into  the 
Everlasts  instead  of  other  files  is  readily    ap-        Everlast. 

Get  this  Free  Book  on  Steel  Office  Furniture 

You  not  only  want  Everlast    vertical  files.  ^Vrite  for  "  Everlast  Office  Furniture,"  our  new 

but  you  want  Everlast  desks   (flat  or  roll  and  beautifully  illustrated  booklet.   It  will  tell  you 

top),  Everlast  tables,  document   files,   etc.,  all  about  all  Everlast  steel  office  furniture  and  all 

etc.    They're  all  made  of  steel;  last  forever,  about  the  newest  ideas  in  office  furniture.     Get 

cost  no  more  than  good  wood  office  furniture  and  your  pen  and  post-card  now  before  you  forget  it. 

are  finished  in  exact  imitation  of  all  woods.  It's  very  important  to  you. 

Everything  for  the  Office  in  Steel 

JAMESTOWN  METAL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Please     deliver    to     our     office     one    Makers  of  Special  Steel  Equip-     Name 

EVERLAST  Vertical  Letter  File,  freight,    ment  for  Public  BuUdings.  Banks 
cartage  and  all  charges  prepaid,  for  thirty    and    Corporations.    New   York       ... 

days' free  trial.     If  satisfactory,  we  are  to    Office,  18  West  Twenty-seventh    ■^""''"^ 

pay  ^32.50  for  it.  *    If  not,  you  are  to  re-    Street.      Main  Office: 

move  it   from  our  office  at  your   expense  303  Steel  Ave.  Our    Office   Tur- 

and  free  of  all  charges  to  us.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.  niture  Dealer  is 

*  In  the  following  States  add  15^  to"  above   price:      Montana,   Wyoming,    Colorado,    New   Mexico,    Idaho, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  California. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Sstimatcs  Furui»iliod 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  INC.,  Bronze  Foundry',  556 
West  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congfressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  for  our  maga- 
zine "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,"  illustrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS 

Have  been  unequalled  for  100  years.  Buy  direct  from  the 
farmer  and  save  money.  Year  Old  Hams,  8  to  16  lbs., 
at  25c.  per  lb.  J^'arni-IVIade  .Sausage  fresh  every  day, 
lender  and  sweet,  in  5,  10,  20  or  50  lb.  boxes,  at  20c.  per 
lb.  The  above  Virginia  Farm  Products  are  pure,  whole- 
some and  of  the  highest  standard. 
FOKL'ST  HO.ne    FAIt.n,   rurcellvlllo,   Virginia 


SHOEmnKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1910  has  224  paecH  with  many 
<-()lore<l  pJat<'«of  fow  8  true  to  life.  It  tellH 
all  ahont  chickens,  their  prieeH,  their  care, 
diH(rasO!<  and  remo'Iies,  All  about  ln<""''«lori, 
their  pricps.  and  their  operation.  All  about 
poultry  hoiiHf'Hand  how  toi>uil(l  thcra,  It'nan 
enc^clop('llia  of  chici  endoni.  You  need  it! 
Only  ISe.  ('.('.  SH<>l:.UAKf:K,nax  091.Krecpo  rt,ll 


HELPS    TOWARD    PRECISE 
EFFECTIVE    ENGLISH 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 

A  complete  elocutionary  manual.      "A  Couue 
of  Study"   booklet  free  witheach  book.      Jtist 
published.     By  Grenville  Kleiser.     i2mo,  cloth. 
$1.25,  «t''.'  $i-4o,  post-paid. 
A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly. 
i2mo,  cloth.     75  cents,  net;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS, 
AND  PREPOSITIONS 

Over  7,500  classitied  synonyms  with  shades  of 
meaning    carefully    discriminated,     and    nearly 
4,500  antonyms.     By  James  C.  Femald.     lamo, 
cloth.     $1.50,  nel;   by  inail,  $1.63. 
CONNECTIVES  OF  ENGLISH  SPEECH 

Correct  definitions  with  the  correct  usage  of 
these  parts   of   speech.     By  James  C.   Femald. 
i2mo,  cloth.     $1.50,  net;   by  mail,  $1.63. 
THE  MECHANISM  OF  SPEECH 

By    Alexander    Graham    Bell.     i2mo,    illus- 
trated.    $1.20,  JiW;  by  mail,  $1.30. 
BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.     By 
Nathan   Sheppard.      i2mo,   cloth.      75   cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI.I.S  COMPANY 

44-60  Fast  23d  Street,  New  York 
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The 

Selection  of  a 

Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  headstone  or 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  all  too  often 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — in  haste 
at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  grief  has  caused  a 
disregard  of  usual  busmess  sense.  Moreover, 
the  general  public  is  naturally  unfamiliar 
with  the  different  grades  of  granite  and  their 
lasting  qualities. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are  get- 
ting in  stone-quality — material  with  strength 
to  last  for  generations — and  in  design  to  suit 
the  size  and  surroundings  of  the  family  plot. 
Also  you  must  get  the  finest  of  workman- 
ship, and  all  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

All  these  points  I  guarantee  you  absolutely. 

Monument -making  has  been  my  life  work. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the 
Union  prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by 
mail  is  practical  and  convenient. 

If  you  contemplate  erectiiig  a  monument 
1  will  gladly  send  booklet  and  infonnaiion 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 
47  Liberty  St. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

I     ■  ■  SAVE  30  PER  CENT 


Every  Photographer,  the  novice,  amateur,  professional, 
can    save    30    per    cent,    on    something    indispiensable. 

YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  HAVE  IT  SOONER 

OR  LATER.  This  valuable  tip  will  be  given  by  us 
to  get  you  acquainted  with  the  best  photographic 
magazine.  Your  name  and  address  will  bring  to  you 
sample  copy  and  the  full  information. 

AMER^ICsa^N 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

1336  Beacon  BIdg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Putting  it  up  to  Uncle  Joe.— A  Washing- 
ton dispatch  states  that  Speaker  Cannon 
recently  received  the  following  letter  from 
Cleveland : 

Our  beaux  cannot  marry  we  girls 
because  all  foods  and  clothing  is  too 
high.  What  good  is  us  girls  if  we  do  not 
have  husbands.?  Why  don't  you  make 
Congress  provide  husbands  for  us?  You 
will  do  the  country  more  good  by  seeing 
that  all  the  young  people  are  married.  If 
all  the  young  people  were  married,  we 
would  not  need  any  Congress  or  President. 
This  world  would  then  be  a  paradise.  We 
must  have  husbands.     Get  some  for  us. 


One  Exception. — She — (protestingly) — 
"That's  just  like  you  men.  A  man  never 
gets  into  trouble  without  dragging  some 
woman  in  with  him." 

He — "Oh,  I  don't  know.  How  about 
Jonah  in  the  whale?" — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Disappointment. — "Doctor,  you  oper- 
ated on  that  patient  in  No.  40,  didn't  you  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Make  a  successful  job  of  it?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  The  operation  was  dis- 
gustingly simple,  and  the  man  wasn't  in 
the  slightest  danger  at  any  time.  The 
elaborate  preparations  I  had  made  for 
handling  a  critical  case  were  wholly 
wasted." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Manning- 
So>vman 

New 

Alcohol 

Gas 

Stove 

Alcolite 
Burner 


The 
Cooking 
Power 
of  a 
Range  Burner 


The  Three  Ages  of  Childhood.— "  How  old 

are  you,  my  dear?" 

"Eight  at  home;  seven  and  a  half  when 
I  go  by  train,  and  six  when  I  go  out  with 
mama." — Bon  Vivant. 


Found  Wanting.— "  So  he  has  lost  faith 
in  deep  breathing?" 

"Yes ;  it  wouldn't  keep  his  hair  from  fall- 
ing out." — Houston  Chronicle. 


Table  of  Contents  Still  There. — "Doctor," 

said  the  patient,  upon  whom  the  hospital 
surgeon  had  just  operated  for  appendicitis, 
"you're  the  same  surgeon  that  amputated 
the  first  finger  of  my  right  hand  when  I 
had  it  crush  t  in  a  railroad  accident  a  few 
months  ago,  ain't  you?"  "Yes,"  answered 
the  surgeon.  "Well,  you  got  my  index 
then,  and  now  you've  got  my  appendix.  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Out  of  Sight.— "Yes,"  said  a  traveling- 
man  last  night.  "I  was  once  out  of  sight 
of  land  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twenty-one 
days." 

There  was  a  small-sized  crowd  sitting 
around.     Another  man  spoke  up. 

"On  the  Pacific  Ocean  one  time  I  didn't 
see  land  for  twenty-nine  days,"  he  said. 

A  Httle  bald-headed  man  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar. 

"I  started  across  the  Kaw  River  at 
Topeka  in  a  skiff  once,"  he  said,  "and 
was  out  of  sight  of  land  before  I  reached 
the  other  side." 

"Aw,  come  off,"  said  the  man  who  had 
told  the  first  tale.  "The  Kaw  i.sn't  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  wide  at  Topeka." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was,"  said  the  httle  bald- 
headed  man  quietly.  "The  skiff  turned 
over  and  I  sank  twice." — Denver  Post. 


Fop  Ctiafing  Dish, 

CofSee  F»ercolatop, 

General     Cooking 

A  Manning  -  Bowman  Chafing  Dish  and  a 
Manning-Bowman  Coffee  Pot  Style  Percolator 
can  be  used  interchangeably  on  this  stove,  or 
you  can  use  it  for  any  sort  of  cooking  with  your 
regular  stew  pan,  frying  pan.  kettle,  broiler,  or 
other  utensils. 

Fine  for  summer  cooking,  for  light  housekeep- 
ing, for  camping  and  pic- 
nics.  Bums  de- 
natured alcohol 
at  a  cost  of  about 
two  cents  an  hour. 
Safe,clean.  odorless. 
Sold  with  Mann- 
ing-Bowman  Chaf- 
ing Dishes  or  separ- 
ately at   leading 
dealers.     Write  for 
Free  Recipe  Book 
and  Catalog  "C-3." 

MANNING. 
BOWlVfAN  &  CO. 

Merlden,  Conn. 
No.  860--88  Oiaflna  Dlah       aUo  Maker,  of  the 
Mission  Style  "Eehpse"  Bread  Mixert 

Over  a  Hundred  Styles  and  Sizes. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  book  tells 
how  to  select  the 
home  Eefrig- 
erator,  how  to 
know  the  poor 
from  the  good, 
how  to  keep  down 
ice  bills,  how  to 
keep  a  Refrigera- 
tor sanitary  and 
sweet  —  lots  of 
things  you  should 
know  before  buy- 
ing ANY  Refrig- 
erator, 

It  also  tells  all  about 

the  "Monroe,"  the 

Refrigerator     vrith        -^^^^^ 

inner  walls  made  in         ^W^*  Aliioys  sold  _ 

one  piece  of  solid,    „       9  DIRECT    and   at   Factory  Prleei.. 

unbreakable,  White    *'**''  "'■  monthly  payments. 

Porcelain  Ware  an  inch  thick  and  highly  glazed  with  every  comer 

rounded.     No  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.      The   "  Monroe  "  is  as 

easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


gt?^"Monroe" 


Most  other  Refrigerators  have  cracks  and  corners  which  cannot 
oe  cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  breed  countless 
K''°j'-  These  germs  get  into  your  food  and  make  it  poison,  and 
tne  lamily  suffers— from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  '  Monroe  "  can  be  sterilized  fnd  made  germlessly  clean  In 
an  instant  by  snnply  wiping  out  w'li  a  cloth  wrung  from  hct 
water.  It  s  like  washing  dishes,"  for  the  "  Monroe  "  is  really  a 
tnick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  among  children  in  the  summer  months 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Monroe  Refrigerator  was  used  in 
every  home  where  there  are  little  folks. 

■The  ■'Monroe  "  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  oc- 
cupied by  p,.,,ple  who  CARE— and  is  found  to-day  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  and  best  Hospitals  use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  the 
Whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  book  and  know  all  about  Home 
Kefrigeration.  you  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  important 
jt  is  to  si'lect  carefully.     Please  write  for  book  to-day. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.     SUbon  8       Cinciniuti,  0. 
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So  Kind. — Coalman  (who  has  been  sum- 
moned from  the  street  to  a  flat  on  the 
tenth  story — no  Hft) — "How  many  hun- 
dredweight did  you  say,  Mum?" 

Lady  (sweetly) — "Oh!  I  don't  want 
any  coal !  T  was  only  telling  my  little  girl 
tbat  if  she  kept  on  being  naughty  you'd 
take  her  away  in  your  big  black  bag;  but 
she's  behaving  better  now,  thank  you  very 
much." — Punch. 


Bookshop  Errors. — In  a  suburban  book-  \ 
shop  the  other  day  a  woman  sought  a  copy 
of  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy's  morality  play.  "No, 
madam,"  declared  the  clerk;  "we  haven't 
'The  Servant  in  the  House,'  but  we  have 
'The  Woman's  Helper,'  a  most  ex- 
cellent cook-book."  Quite  in  line  with 
this  was  a  recent  reference  in  print  to 
"Lost  Borders,"  Mary  Austin's  story  of 
the  Far  West,  which  the  Harpers  recently 
pubUshed,  as  Mary  Austin's  "Lost  Board- 
ers."— Book  NeiL's  Monthly. 


A  New  Proverb. — No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
own  alarm-clock. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Complete  Answer. — One  of  the  smartest 
foes  of  the  heckler  is  Dr.  Macnamara, 
whose  witty  replies  to  questioners  have 
often  turned  the  laugh  on  his  side. 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
blasphemy  laws?"  asked  an  excited  old 
lady  at  one  of  his  meetings. 

"Madam,"  replied  "Dr.  Mac"  gravely, 
"I  am  a  golfer."  — M.  .4.  P. 


Unretumed  Favors. — A  farmer  was  asked 
to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  his  neighbor's 
third  wife,  and,  as  he  had  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  two  others,  his  wife  was  sur- 
prized when  he  declined  the  invitation. 
On  being  pressed  to  give  his  reason  he  said 
with  some  hesitation:  "You  see,  Mirandy, 
it  makes  a  chap  feel  a  bit  awkward  to  be 
always  accepting  other  folks'  civilities 
when  he  never  has  anything  of  the  same 
sort  of  his  own  to  ask  them  back  to." — La- 
dies' Home  Journal. 


No  Figures  Given  Out. — A  little  miss  ri- 
ding on  a  Brooklyn  trolley-car  the  other 
day  tendered  the  conductor  half -fare. 
"How  old  are  you  little  girl?"  he  queried, 
gingerly  handUng  her  fare-  She  pursed 
her  lips  for  a  moment,  then  calmly  opened 
her  purse,  dropped  two  more  pennies  into 
the  conductor's  extended  palm,  snapt 
her  purse,  and  demurely  replied:  "You 
have  your  fare,  sir;  my  statistics  are  my 
ovml"— Brooklyn  Life. 


Mark's  Little  Date.— Teacher— "Now, 
Willie,  tell  us  one  of  the  principal  events 
in  Roman  history,  and  mention  the  date." 

Willie — "Mark  Antony  went  to  Egypt 
'cos  he  had  a  date  with  Cleopatra." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Call  for  Cough  Drops. —  "I  tell  you  I 
must  have  some  money!"  roared  the  King 
of  Maritania,  who  was  in  sore  financial 
straits.  "Somebody  will  have  to  cough 
up." 

"Alas!"  sighed  the  guardian  of  the 
treasur>-,  who  was  formerly  the  Court 
jester,  "all  our  coffers  are  emptv." — Tit- 
Bits. 
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BUYS  THE  MATERIAL  NEED- 
ED TO  BlILD  THIS  HO^tE. 

PRICE  INCLUDES  BLUE  PRINTS,  ARCH- 
ITECT'S SPECIFICATIONS;  FULL  DE- 
TAILS AND  WORKING    PUNS. 

OUR  HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  153 

In  our  design  No.  153  we  show  an  eight 
room  house.  A  striking  feature  of  this 
design  is  the  unusually  large  porch  ex- 
tending across  the  front  and  nearly  one 
entire  side  of  the  house.  It  has  living 
room,  library,  dining  room,  stair,  hall, 
t.,11.  r-v,on,K«.o    1-..V,        J  1  ,  kitchen  and  pantry  on  the  first  floor,  and 

^hous^?ntn'At;ntlh7r°"fK'rr°"'''^'''°"''''"°'-  The  main  entrance  is  directly  in  the  center  of 
^oMihlr?fiJr  T?.  i-  ,K  ^'''''"V°°'"°°''"^''''«^"<i''>e  library  on  the  other.  All  of  the  rooms 
■re  of  liberal  size.      It  is  a  design  that  appeals  strongly  to  people  who   like  plenty   of   fresh  air.      The   price    at 

-,en,rdf^r°fl"'H%'"''"'^''"K ''"■"''  ^'''^"^  ''"^^'"-  ^he  house  can  easily  be  sold  at  a  good  profit, 
-rented    for    a   good     return    on    the    investment.      We  shall   be  pleased    to  supply    any   further   informatioj 


FREE  CATALOG! 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we 
will  send  you  such  literature  as  best 
suits  your  needs.  We  putflish  a  500 
rage  mammoth  catalog  fully  illus- 
trated, giving  our  business  history 
and  showing  all  the  vast  lines  of 
merchandise  that  we  have  for  sale. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs',  Re- 
ceivers' and  Manufacturers'  Sales. 
AsIc  foi  catalog  No.  565. 

Our  Book  on  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing Apparatus  contains  150  pages  of 
useful  information.  Our  free  "Book 
of  Plans"  is  described  elsewhere  in 
this  advertisement. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  is  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Lumber,  Plumb- 
ng.  Heating  Apparatus  and  Building  Material  direct  '.0  the  consumer.  No  one  else  can  make  you  an  offer 
like  the  one  shown  above.  We  propose  to  furnish  you  everything  needed  for  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing except  Plumbing,  Heating  and  Masonry  material.  Write  for  excact  details  of  what  we  furnish.  It  will 
be  in  accordance  with  our  specifications,  which  are  so  cleat  that  theie  will  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 

How  We  Operate 

We  purchase  at  Sheriffs'  Sales.  Receivers'  Sales  and  Manufacturers' 
Sales,  besides  owning  outright  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  Usually 
When  you  purchase  your  building  material  for  the  complete  home 
shown  above,  elsewhere,  it  will  cost  you  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  mora 
than  we  ask  for  it. 

What  our  Stock  Consists  of 

We  have  everything  needed  in  Buildine  Material  for  a  building  of  any 
sort.  Lumber,  Sash.  Doors,  Millwork.  Structural  Iron,  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures, Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants,  Pipe.  Valves  and  Fittings 
Steel  and  Prepared  Roofing.  We  also  have  Machinery,  Hardware,  Fur- 
niture.  Household  Goods,  Office  Fixtures,  W.re  Fencing  —  in  fact, 
anything  required  to  build  or  equip.  Everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Office,  the  Factory  or  the  Field.  Send  us  your  carpenter's  ot  con- 
tractor  s  bill  for  ourlow  estimate.  We  will  proveour  ability  to  save  you 
money.  .Write  us  today,  giving  a  complete  list  of  evetythine  you  need. 

Our  Guarantee 

Thiscompany  has  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over  $1,000  000  00 
We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  detail.  It  you  buy  any 
material  from  us  not  as  represented,  we  will  take  it  back  at  our  freight 
expense  and  return  your  money.  We  recognize  the  virtue  of  a  satis- 
fied  customer.  We  will  in  every  instance  "Make  Good."  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  prove  this.  We  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  banker 
anywhere.  Look  us  up  in  the  Mercantile  Agencies,  Ask  any  Exoresa 
Company.  ^ 

$2.00  Buys  a  complete  Set  of  Blue  Prints. 

We  send  you  a  set  of  plans  for  the  house  described  above,  including 
the  necessary  specifications  and  complete  list  of  material,  transporta- 
tion charges  prepaid,  for  the  low  price  of  $2.  This  is  only  a  deposit,  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  proposition  to  you  is  that  after  receiv- 
ing these  blue  prints,  specifications  and  list  of  material,  if  you  place 
an  order  with  us  for  complete  bill  of  material,  we  will  credit  your  ac- 
count in  full  for  the  $2.00  received,  or  we  will  allow  you  to  return 
these  plans,  specifications  and  list  of  materials  to  us  and  we  will  refund 
$1.50,  thereby  making  the  total  cost  to  you  50  cents. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

We  publish  1  handsome,  illustrated  book  containing  designs  of  Cot- 
tages, Bungalows,  Barns.  Houses,  etc.  We  can  furnish  the  material 
completefor  any  of  these  designs.  This  book  is  mailed  free  to  those 
who  correctly  fill  in  the  coupon  at  left.  Even  if  you  have  no  immed 
iate  intention  of  building,  we  advise  that  you  obtain  a  copy  of  our 
Free  Book  of  Plans.     It's  valuable. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


Send  Us  This 
Coupon  To-Day ! 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.: 
I  saw  this  ad.  In   The  Literary  Di(est 

I  am  interested  ■" 


Name  . 


Town, 


Co.. 


State_ 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS 


Will  produce  better  light  than 
any  other  artificial  lighting  device 
made.  Special  inducements  and 
territory  to  the  right  party.  We 
want  a  good  man  in  every  ■  'ty 
and  village  in  the  world.  V.'-  r. 
today  for  light  catalogue,  i 


NATIONAL  STAMPIMC&EIECTRIC  /C'RHS 
STATION    U,  CHtCACO,  ILL. 


(T 


Pumps  Water  by  Water  Pressure 

Fur  supplying  rumiinc;  w:itcr  in  country  homes, 
summer  hotels  und  for  irrigation  purposes  ou  farms,  a 

NKAGARA 
HYDRAULIC  RAM 

is  the  ideal  system.    Pumps  water  without 
cost.  Write  foroatnlogue    K    and  estimate. 

M4(]ARA  HYORAULIC  ENfllNECO., 

140  Na6§an  St.,  N.V.  Kactory;  t'heBter,Pa, 


This  Electric  Engine  FREE 

with  one  year's  subscription  to 

POPULAR  ELECTRICITY 


The  Magazine 
of  Events 


Tho  attractive  electric  eriKino  wp  offer  is  2^  times  size  shown  in  illns- 
tration.       It  runs  like  liyhtning  a  long  time  on  one  cell  of  ordinary  wet 
or  (Irv  battery       Not  a  eheiip  cast  iron  toy,  but  a  perfect  engine  made  on 
the  scientitie  solenoid  nrineiple.     Has  a  speed  control  and  reversing  lever-  very 
powerful,  interesting  and  instnietive     Your  lioy  may  bo  the  future  Edison;  give  him  a  start 
Both  of  you  will  enjoy  reading  tho  .tllracli'N  f>r  KIcct  rlcK.v  in  rdain,  simple  lantiuage. 
I'opill.-ir  KI«>Ctrlrlly  is  an  intcnsi'ly  intcrcstinir  nm|;a- 
yiint.' iind  (jlfi  alik<';  in  fact,  <'Vrryhu(Iy  whnwishrs  np- 


islirs  nj 
to-(lat<.  irifortiintion  nn  all  i-lcctrical  fvpnts.  Every  issue- (<^llw 
III  llllllll  KlltrllHll  and  hi'antifnlly  piiluics  the  many  new 
and  wonderful  things  accfunplishecl  daily  by  electricity — thinjrs 
tliat  you  wonlii  never  know  of  or  even  dream  of  unless  you 
read  this  monthly  publication. 

Its  paires  transf<n-m   dry  tcclinieal  Bccounts  into  fawciiKilinL' 
and    instructive  stories,   in  Ifininiai-'f  so  plain  and  .^inii>Ic  that 
rv'iiie  can  t'e-t  .a  clear  kiiovvl.  dt'e  of  111.-  Ui.rolirfnt  ?ri  v-etcri.  v 


of  <.Icctricity        too  or  more  ItliiNirntlons  eneh  month. 

Every  issue  as  intercstinir  as  the  most  fiiscinatiiiK  romance  : 
eviry  rcadinit  loaves  one  Ix'tter  informed  and  henefited  as  well 
as  hai)pilv  entertained.     Cleanest  and  best  niacazine  published. 

Send  US  il.OO  (Canadian  tl  X>.  Foreiirn  Jl.'iO).  reirular  yearly 
subscription  price,  and  Ket  this  scientific  Electric  Enitine  at 
once  and  receive  the  inaL'azine  reL'uIarly  f.ir  the  ne.xt  12  months. 

Popular  Electricity  Publishing  Co. 

134.'>  Monadnock  Bldg.  Chicago, 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  BUSINESS  man,  an  old  customer  of 
mine,  walked  into  his  associate's 
office  recently,  took  from  his  cigar 
case  four  cigars  of  the  same  size  and 
laid  them  on  his  partner's  desk  with 
the  remark :  "  There  are  two  qualities  of  cigars 
in  that  lot ;  can  you  separate  them  ?  " 

The  partner  (a  good  smoker),  after  careful 
scrutiny,  selected  two  and  two.  He  was  then 
informed  that  there  were  three  cigars  of  one 
quality  and  one  of  another — guess  again. 

The  fact  is  that  three  of  the 
cigars  were  expensive  Clear 
Havanas ;  the  other  was  one  of 
my  Panatelas. 

I  feel  that  a  great  many  men 
refrain  from  ordering  from  me 
because  they  think  a  good  cigar 
cannot  be  furnished  at  $5.00  per 
hundred.  To  such  I  say — "  Let 
me  try  once  to  convince  you. 
There  is  no  risk  to  you." 

I  make  my  own  cigars  in  my 
own  factory  in  Philadelphia,  and 
thousands  of  my  customers,  who 
are  sending  their  orders  to  me 
regularly,  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  my  idea  of  combining 
economy  with  quality,  I  edu- 
cated these  men  up  to  the  idea  of 
buying  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer, of  eliminating  the  various 
middlemen's  profits  and  of  holding 
the  manufacturer  to  every  promise 
he  makes  in  introducing  his  cigars. 

With  the  cost  of  Hving  and 
luxuries  rising  steadily,  why,  in 
the  name  of  reason,  should  any- 
one pay  ten  cents  for  a  cigar 
when  my  cigars  at  five  dollars  per 
hundred  are  just  as  satisfactory.'' 
I  use  clear,  clean,  long  Havana, 
grown  in  Cuba,  for  the  filler,  and 
Sumatra  for  the  wrapper. 

MY  OFFER  IS:-I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatelas,  on  approval,  to  a 
reader  of  Literary  Digest  ex- 
press prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  my  expense, 
and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them:  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten 
days. 

What  greater  risk  can  I  assume? 
What  more  can  I  do  to  prove  to 
every  smoker  that  my  cigars  are 
the  kind  that  do  sell  themselves, 
if  given  the  chance  ?  My  cigar  is  the  only 
cigar  in  the  world  sold  direct  to  smokers  at  a 
price  so  near  the  cost  of  making. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business  card  or 
send  personal  references,  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

MY  BOOK  FREE— it  tells  a  lot  of  things 
about  tobacco,  cigars  and  smoking  in  general 
that  every  man  should  know.     Write  for  it. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


Ortain  coins,  stamps  and  paper   money  of  recent 
Issues  hrinj.'  euornious  prices.     A  Now  York  collector 
paid  ?10,000  each  for  cer- 
tain   coins     of    1877,    and 
others     hrouKht     1100     to 
■fii.-JdO.      -Mr.    Castle    paid 


wJUmoHniaiuirand  Mr. 
Ayer  pot  *2.50.000  for  liis 
collection.     If   interested 

In  large   legitimate  profits 

send  a  stamp  for  an  illustrated  circular.     Address: 
VO.NBERGEN.  the  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.   17   BOSTON.  MASS. 


FOR  A  COIN 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  ^^^^ii 

and  SQUABS  Foy's  big  book  tells  how 

•*""  wyWMMJ  Describes  Worlds  lareest   pure 
br.'l    i'wiillry    >^rrn;     gives     great    mass     of    poultry 
infunnatioii      L'-west  prices  on  fowls,  efrtra,  incubators, 
breeders.   Mailed  4c.    f.  t'OY,  Box  t;6>  ^'s  Moines,  Is. 


The  British  Empire. — In  a  school  play- 
ground during  the  recent  campaign  a 
youthful  politician  was  heard  addressing 
a  friend  thus:  "You  see,  if  we  gave  Ire- 
land Home  Rule,  Germany  would  want  it 
next." — London  Daily  A'ews. 


The  Usual  Thing. — "Doctor,  is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  operate  on  me?" 

"N — no.  Btit  it's  customary." — Toledo 
Blade. 


Dirty  Living  and  High  Thinking. — A  very 
dirty  boy  attended  a  certain  school.  One 
day  the  teacher  sent  the  boy's  mother  a 
note  saying  that  he  was  not  clean  and  that 
she  ought  to  bathe  him  oftener. 

The  mother  sent  the  teacher  a  note  in 
reply,  in  which  she  said: 

"My  boy  Bill  ain't  no  rose.  Don't  smell 
him;  learn   him." — Ladies'    Home  Journal. 


Provided  for.  —  Billo  —  "Thort  you 
couldn't  afford  to  marry?" 

Neddo — "Well,  I  couldn't  if  it  hadn't 
been  far  that  dollar  I  won  on  Speedwell." 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 


A  Single  Thought. — He — "I  am  very 
fond  of  you."  She — "Then  we  shall  get 
along  splendidly.  I  am  very  fond  of  my- 
self."— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Masterpiece,  Anyway. — "Maud's  hair 
is  what  you  would  call  Titian,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  Titian  or  imi-Titian." — Boston 
Transcript. 


A  Bit  of  Conservation. — An  Englishman 
hired  an  Irish  cabby  to  get  him  to  the 
train.  The  Irishman's  horse  was  going 
very  slowly  and  the  Englishman  stuck  his 
head  out  of  the  cab-window  and  said: 

"Whip  him  up.  Give  him  the  gad. 
Hit  him  in  a  vital  spot." 

"An'  sure,"  said  the  cabby,  "I've  hit 
him  in  every  vital  spot  but  the  ears,  and 
I'm  saving  them  for  the  hill." — National 
Monthly. 


An  Event. — Johnny  had  two  presents  at 
the  same  time — one  a  diary,  which  he  kept 
very  carefully,  and  the  other  a  pea-shooting 
pop-gun,  which  he  fired  indiscriminately 
on  all  occasions. 

One  day  his  mother  found  the  following 

terse  record  in   his   diary:     "Mondy   cold 

and    sloppy.     Toosdy    cold    and    sloppy. 

Wendsy  cold  and  sloppy  shot  Grandma." — 

Youth's  Companion. 


When  Two  or  Three  are  Gathered  To- 
gether.— Stella— "Two  is  company  and 
three  is " 

Bella — "Divorce." — New  York  Sun. 


Motherly  Caution. — Willie— "Ma,  can't 
I  go  out  on  the  street  for  a  little  while? 
Tommy  Jones  says  there's  a  comet  to  be 
seen." 

Mother — "Well,  yes;  but  don't  you  go 
too  near." — Boston   Transcript. 


Poor  Court  of  Appeal. — Kriss — "Gray 
doesn't  seem  to  appeal  to  me." 

Kross — "I  guess  he  knows  you're  al- 
ways broke." — Town  Topics. 


in  your  shoes  are  a  guarantee  against  '  brassy 
eyelets,  that  cheapen  the  appearance   of  the 
shoe. 

Diamond  Fast  Color  Eyelets  retain  their 
bright,  new  appearance  even  after  the  shoe 
has  worn  out.  They  are  the  only  eyelets  made 
with  tops  of  solid  color,  and 

CAN'T  WEAR  "  BRASSY  " 

Diamond  Fast  Color  Eyelets  give  snap  and 
life  to  the  shoe.  Their  presence  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  shoe  quality.  Strictly  high-grade  shoes 
should  always  have  them.  They  are  easilydis- 
tinguished  by  a  little  diamond-shaped  ■^^^' 
trade-mark  slightly  raised  on  the  surface  of 
each  eyelet.  Look  for  them  when  buying 
shoes  or  ask  your  dealer  about  them,  and 
insist  upon  having  them. 

UNITED  FAST  COLOR  EYELET  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


ONUnENTS 

fOR  ftNLTERIES  SCHOOL'S  6  PARKS 
•LARGE  VARIETY  Of  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

DtLIVEREDANYWHERt'rStND  TOR  CATALOGS 
STATE  REQU1REME:NT3    AGENTS    WANTED 
^MONUMENTAL  BRONZE   CO. 

360B     HOWARD  AVE...    BRIDGEPORT     CONN. 


HI 


The  Most  Particular  Shoe  Buyers 

in  the  world  are  wearing  either  shoes 
made  to  their  individual  measurement, 
or  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  shoes 
made  by 


THDMAS  CDRT 

—  INC. 


and  offered,  ready  to  wear,  through 
the  best  boot  shops  in  leading  cities. 

More  of  such  buyers,  each  day,  are 
learning  that  our  service  in  custom 
qualities  ready  to  wear  is  superior  in 
many  ways  to  the  plan  of  individual 
measurement  —  entirely  aside  from  the 
saving  in  time  and  money  involved. 

"Cort"  shoes  —  always  of  custom 
quality  and  correctness — fetch  from 
8  to  15  dollars  at  retail. 
Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THOMAS   CORT,  INC. 

NEWARK,  N.J. 


CORT    SHOES    MA\     BE    HAD    IN     Pit  RIS    FROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOULADOU,    39  RUB  DE  CHAILLOT 
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A  Sonnet — After  Wordsworth 

We  rise,  whate'er  the   ho\ir  'tis   none  too 

soon. 
Bolting     our     breakfast     waste     digestive 

powers, 
Little  we  see  the  family  that  is  ours, 
We  have  bargained  our  time  away,  a  sor- 
did boon, 
'Till  some  o'clock  late  in  the  afternoon. 
But  more  than  this  our  minds  are  at  all 

hours 
Scheming  how  greater  profits  may  be  ours. 
For  everything  but  this  we  are  out  of  tune- 
It  moves  us  not — Great  God,  I'd  rather  be 
An  Eskimo  in  some  unfathomed  nook. 
So  might  I  have  my  pemmican  and  tea, 
Without  intrusions  from  explorer  Cook, 
Without  awaking  in  the  Arctic  dawn 
To  hear  old  Peary  blow  his  pole-ish  horn. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Governmental  Machinery. — "Why  do  you 
call  your  engine  Central  American  Repub- 
lic?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  inventor,  "it 
vnelds  a  maximum  number  of  revolutions 
with  a  minimum  application  of  initial 
force." — Washington  Star. 


Health  Note. — A  medical  paper  claims 
that  a  dentist's  fingers  carry  disease  germs. 
Moral:  Boil  your  dentist. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

February'  2?. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  party 
leave  Gondokoro  for  Khartum. 

March  i. — President  Obaldia  of  Panama  dies. 
Ex-Minister  of  War  Fonseca  is  elected   President 
of  Brazil. 

March  2. — Another  defeat  of  the  insurgent  forces  is 
reported  from  Nicaragua.  1 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  26. — GifFord  Pinchot  declares  before  the 
Ballinger  Investigating  Committee  that  Secretary 
Ballinger  has  been  unfaithful  to  the  public  in- 
terests and  has  deceived  President  Taft. 

The  President  sends  a  special  message  to  Congress 
urging  legislation  improving  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy. 

Secretary  Meyer  announces  a  proposed  naval  pro- 
gram calling  for  larger  and  more  expensive  bat- 
tleships, and  intended  to  make  the  United  States 
Navy  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

February  27. — The  Post-office  Department  gives 
out  a  statement  in  refutation  of  the  publishers' 
argument  against  increased  second-class  mail 
rates. 

February  28. — Mr.  Aldrich's  bill  creating  a  Govern- 
ment Business  Methods  Commission  is  passed. 

March  1. — In  the  Ballinger  investigation  Secretary 
Wilson  says  that  he  did  not  approve  Mr.  Pinchots' 
letter  to  Senator  Dolliver. 

March  2. — The  bill  appropriating  Ssoo.ooo  to  pur- 
chase United  States  embassy  buildings  abroad  is 
defeated  in  the  House. 

A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Senate  incorporating 
the  "  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  promote  the 
well-being  and  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
Unitei  States;  "  this  is  expected  to  consist  of  the 
bulk  of  Mr,  John  D.  Rockefeller's  fortune,  and  to 
its  administration  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  will 
devote  his  life. 

Ge.veral 

February  25, — Eastern  railroads  assert  that  it  is 
impossible  to  grant  their  employees  an  increase 
in  wages  at  fhis  time. 

February  26. — One  man  is  killed  and  several  in- 
jured in  strike-riots  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

February  28. — Senator  Root's  arguments  for  the 
Federal  income-tax  are  presented  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature. 

Chancellor  MacCracken  of  New  York  Universitv 
announces  his  resignation. 

March  I  — Eighteen  persons  are  injured  in  a  col- 
lision in  the  Hudson  Tunnel,  New  York  City. 

March  3.— Twenty- three  men  are  killed  and  many 
injured  in  a  mine  explosion  near  Juneau,  Alaska. 


Specialties         Novelties 

For  Men  $10  to  $30  For  Women  $10  to  $30 

Ken-relgD  Eain  Coatg  Kenyon  Utility  Coats 

Kenyon  Overcoats  Triple-Ply  Sllp-On  Coats 

Triple-Ply  SUp-on  Costa  Rubberlud  Silk  Coats 

Kenyon  Hangwell  Trousers  Sammer  Coats  and  Capes 
Many  Styles  are  Motor  Coats  and  Dusters,  S3  uf 


Ken-reign 

Triple-Ply  Slip-on  Coats 
for  Summer  Wear  $10  up        A I 


These  useful  garments  enable  you  to  travel 
by  motor-car,  yacht,  train  or  steamer  in  defiance 
of  wind,  dust  and  sudden  storms. 

They  are  made  of  two  exceedingly  durable 
fabrics  with  rubber  between,  so  light  that  they 
will  pack  in  a  bag  that  seems  already  full. 

They  are  neither  rubber  coats  nor  mackin- 
toshes as  you  have  understood  those  names. 
They  are  distinctive. 

You  cannot  enjoy  your  summer  to  the  full 
without  a  Ken-reign  Triple-Ply  Slip-on. 

Most  good  stores  have  these  coats  in  stock.  Look 
for  the  Kenyon  label.  Should  your  dealer  have  none,  select 
from  our  Style  Book,  the  coats  you  would  lihie  to  see  and  we  Will 
send  them  to  your  dealer  on  approval. 

As  we  make  coats  for  men  and  women,  please  say 
you  want. 

C  Renyon  Company 


23  Union  Sqiure,  New  York 
611  Washiogton  Street,  Boston 


f  Wholesale   ) 
I  Salesrooms  / 


200  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago 
132  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 


which 


Stomach  Comfort 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmedicated.  Prevent  fermentation, 
absorb  all  gases,  and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad 
complexion  is  wonderfully   benefited  by   their   daily  use. 

Prtf  1  C\n  '"  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
*  "*     J.V/V,.  mailed  for  trial.        Once  only. 

A.  J.  DITIVIAN,      1     Astor  House,  N.Y. 


Oont  Throw  it  Awa^ 


^    Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  LeaU  ? 

^ENDETS 


They  mend  all  leabs  in  al  I  utensils— tin ' 

brass.oopper.graniteware,  hot  water  liags 

etc.   No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

can  use  them ;  tit  any  surface ;  two  mi  1 1  ion 

in  use.    Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.    Complete 

pkg.  assorted  sizes.  26c  postpaid.   Agents  r^anted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151  Amsterd?  ji,  N.  Y. 


Write    for   this    Book 
IT'S  FREE 


by 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

(Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 

The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Dept.  B.  927-929  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boston 


The  BoAon  Garter 
grasps  the  leg  and  your 
half     hose     in     a    way 
that  feels  good  and  safe. 


Se<^  that  Rostov  CJahter  r^ 
is  stamped  on  the  clasp, 


WORN  THE  WORLD 

OVER    BY    WELL 

DRESSED  MEN. 

Sample  Pair,  Cotton,  2ISc.,  Silk,  BOc. 
.Mnilfit  on  Il<ri-i|it  of  tMf.e. 

George  Frost  Co. makers 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 
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The  hosiery  of  a  gentleman 


SOCKS  deluxe 

For  over  Thirty-two  years  Shawknit  Socks  have 
been  the  Standard  for  Comfort,  Durability,  Style 
and  Fastness  of  Colors. 

This  Supremacy  we  shall  maintain  at  any  cost. 

Note  Carefully! 

To  our  well  known  line  of  25  cent  "  Shawknit 
Socks"  we   have   added   a   new   (ine   of   a   liner 

grade  at  a  better  price  which  will  be  known  as 


Socks  de  Luxe 

35  cents  per  pair,  3  pairs  for  $1.00 

Made    from    Lisle    Threads, 
Beautifully  Mercerized 

Standard  Colors  and  Ultra  Shades 


Style  Tin— Black 

Style  T40— Tuscan  Gold 

■•       T6J— Cadet  Blue 

T2(l— Cardinal 

"       T.jO— Hunter  ttreeil 

T70— Royal  Purple 

T21— Burguudv 

" 

TttO— Navy  Blue 

"       T71— Heliotrope 

*' 

TSO-Tan 

"       T61— Mariue  Blue 

T72— Gun  Metal  Gray 

They  look  like  silk — are  light  gauze  weight — Sizes,  9-11)^ 

They    are    Uuaranteeit    -without   R<mI   Tiipe. 

Moi\ey  back  if  not  as  represented. 

Mhsiwknit  Movks  fie  L,uxc  ari>  for  the  fastidious 
dresser.  For  style,  comfort  and  finish  they  are  un- 
excelled. 

Slia^vknit  Sorks  de  Kiuxe  are  35  cents  per 
pair— 3  pairs  for  $1.00,  in  a  beautiful  box  -Transpor- 
tation prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  unlikely  event  of  your  dealer  being  unable 
to  supcly  you.  send  your  money  and  order  (stating 
size  I  direct  to  us.  Our  reputation  Is  back  of 
them.     We  want  you  to  know  them  as  we  do. 

Shaw  Stocking  Co. ,   4  Smith  St. ,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Descriptive  Price  List  Free.    Write  To-day 


Rem  Oh  Gems 


^A\\\if/y////^ 


Looks  like  a  diamond— wears  like 
..  diamond —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever— stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond— has 
no  piiste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
]-20th  the  costof  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
oiisly  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.    Senton  approval.    Write 

for  onr  c^italog.     It's  free      No  canvassers  wanted. 

REMOF  JEWKLRY  CO.  455  N.  Broadwav.  St.  Lonis 


THE   NEW  PERFUME 


50TIMES  TMESTREN6TM  OF  ORDINARY  PERFUME 
A  drop  diffuses  the  o''.  r  of  a  hushel  of  blossoms, 

8  odors— Lily  of  the   Valley.  Viol;  t.  Rose.     Money 

returned  if  not  the  finest  i)erfunie  you  ever  used. 

$1..W  a  brittle  at  drut'xists  or  mail.    Send  check, 

stamps  f>r  nu'ney  order. 

Sample  frc  e  if  you  name  your  dru^^ist. 

PAUL  RIEGER.  21  Firt!  St  ,  San  Francisco 
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tWInquirers  deMriim  prompt  answers  will  he  ac- 
CDiiiinodated  o)i  preijciniinj  postaije. 


"J.  B."  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Can  the  words 
'gauntlet  '  and  'gantlet  '  be  used  interchangeably  in 
the  sentence,  '  The  creature  whose  ancestor  ran  a 
gauntlet  of  severe  tests  is  certain  to  be  energetic  '  ?  " 

These  two  words  are  not  synonymous  and  care 
should  be  used  to  note  the  discriminations  in  use,  as 
well  as  the  distinctions  in  spelling.  In  the  sentence 
cited  the  word  "gauntlet"  has  reference  to  an  ex- 
posure "to  a  series  of  hostile  attacks  or  criticisms," 
as  in  the  phrase  "to  run  the  gantlet,"  and  is  prefer- 
ably spelled  gantlet.  (Standard  Dictionary,  p.  744. 
col.  I.)  When  the  word  is  applied  to  a  particular 
style  of  glove  that  was  worn  with  medieval  armor, 
gauntlet  is  the  correct  spelling. 

"J.  G.  B.,"  Knoxville,  Tenn. — "Kindly  explain 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  '  a  square  foot '  and  '  a 
foot  square.'  " 

The  difference  between  these  two  terms  is  that 
the  first  marks  the  surface  area,  while  the  second 
marks  the  boundary-line.  If  the  figure  one  is  taken 
as  an  example,  as  in  this  instance,  the  result  of  the 
calculations  shows  no  difference  in  the  figures;  but  if 
the  one  foot  be  reduced  to  inches  in  each  instance,  it 
will  show  that  "one  square  foot"  represents  a  surface 
area  of  144  square  inches,  while  "  one  foot  square  "  re- 
fers to  a  plane  figure  each  of  whose  four  sides  is  1 2 
inches  in  length.  "A  foot  square"  becomes  equal  to 
"  a  square  foot "  only  after  a  mathematical  calculation. 

"R.  R.  R.,"  Grabill,  Ind. — "Please  state  whether 
the  following  sentence  is  complex  or  compound;  '  To 
dare  is  great,  but  to  bear  is  greater.'  " 

The  construction  of  this  sentence  is  compound,  as 
the  second  member  has  no  dependence  upon  he 
first,  altho  it  is  related  to  it  in  meaning.  In  a  com- 
plex sentence  one  of  the  clauses  is  subordinate  to  the 
other,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  a  completion  of  its 
meaning,  but  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
w  ill  each  make  sense  by  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
sentence  quoted  above. 

"  R.  C.  C,"  Spokane,  Wash. — "Kindly  tell  me 
when  the  word  '  gotten  '  may  be  used.  Are  any  of  the 
following  sentences  correct  in  their  illustration  of 
the  use  of  this  verb?  'This  material  was  gotten  in 
New  York.'  'I  wrote  the  letter  when  I  had  gotten 
through  with  my  other  work.'  '  After  everything  was 
gotten  ready  for  them,  they  did  not  come.'" 

The  word  "gotten"  is  correct  in  the  first  sentence 
cited,  as  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "procure."  The 
sense  of  mere  possession,  however,  without  first  hav- 
ing acquired  or  obtained  that  which  is  spoken  of,  is 
incorrectly  exprest  by  the  word  "gotten," 

In  the  second  sentence  "gotten"  is  correctly  used 
as  an  element  of  the  phrase  "to  get  through  with," 
meaning  to  complete.  (Standard  Dictionary,  p.  760, 
col.  2.) 

"Gotten,"  in  the  third  sentence,  is  properly  used 
in  the  sense,  "to  bring  into  some  specified  state  or 
condition"  as  a  result  of  effort;  as,  "to  get  the  work 
done,"  "to  get  the  crops  in."  Hence  the  construc- 
tion, "to  get  everything  ready,"  is  correct.  The 
form  of  the  sentence  which  you  submit  shows  the 
passive  construction  of  this  verb. 

Altho  the  past  participle  "gotten"  is  permissible, 
the  form  "got"  is  preferred. 

"  W.  H.  T.,"  Brampton,  Ont. — "Are  the  following 
sentences  correct?  (i)  'He  did  not  know  that  the 
earth  was  round.'  (2}  'He  has  not  spoken  since  I 
have  been  here.' " 

(i)  The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2374,  col.  2) 
states  as  follows  on  this  point  of  the  tense  of  the  verb: 
"To  the  general  rule  of  the  attraction  of  tenses  one 
notable  exception  is  that,  when  the  dependent  sen- 
tence states  a  fact  that  is  unchanging  or  universal,  and 
hence  always  existing,  the  present  tense  is  retained  in 
the  dependent  sentence,  even  when  the  action  of  the 
principal  verb  is  transferred  to  the  past."  Hence  your 
first  sentence  should  read,  "He  did  not  know  that 
the  earth  is  round." 

(2)  If  the  intention  in  this  sentence  is  to  express  the 
idea  that  the  speaker's  presence  in  that  particular 
place  has  been  continuous,  then  "since  I  have  been 
here"  is  correct.  If,  however,  there  has  been  an  in- 
terval of  absence  from  that  place,  "since  I  was  here" 
is  the  correct  tense  of  the  verb  to  employ. 
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"The   Pinch  of 
Prosperity '' 

Prosperity  is  fine — but  how  it  pinches  the 
pocket-book  that  pays  the  household  bills! 
Neither  the  pinch  of  Prosperity  nor  the  Stress 
of  Hard  Times  will  embarrass  the  housewife  who 
knows  the  culinary  uses  and  nutritive  value  of 

Shredded 
Wheat 
Biscuit 

the  food  that  supplies  more  real  body-building' 
material  than  meat  or  eggs,  is  more  easily 
digested  and  costs  much  less.  Two  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit  heated  in  the  oven  and  served 
with  hot  milk  and  a  little  cream  will  supply  all 
the  strength-giving  nutriment  needed  for  a  half 
day's  work.  The  Biscuit  makes  delicious  com- 
binations with  grated  pineapple  or  other  fresh 
or  preserved  fruits. 

For  breakfast  heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to 
restore  crispness  and  pour  over  it  hot  milk, 
adding  a  little  cream  and  a  dash  of  salt. 

Made  by  the 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


"ONE  YEAR  OF  TAFT" 

IF  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  who  aforetime  answered  a  similar 
query  in  regard  to  his  native  State,  would  now  definitely  ex- 
plain "what's  tiie  matter  with  Taft  ?  "  he  would  greatly  alleviate 
the  brain  fag  of  many  busy  editors.  Perhaps  unfairly,  the  promises, 
hopes,  and  expectations  of  ALarch  4,  1909,  have  been  cast  into  the 
balance  and  weighed  against  the  actual  record  of  the  completed  first 
year  of  the  present  Administration;  and  tho  the  President  does 
not  lack  stanch  supporters,  many  of  these  are  inclined  to  apolo- 
gize and  explain  rather  than  to  "point  with  pride,"  and  many  papers 
of  the  President's  own  party  are  frank  in  their  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Still,  there  is  little  or  no  question  of  the  President's 
integrity  and  high  ideals,  and  he  has  won  a  considerable  number 
of  friends  among  the  editors  of  conservative  Democratic  and  Inde- 
pendent papers,  who  look  forward  to  genuine,  if  gradual  progress, 
under  the  direction  of  a  sane,  far-sighted,  and  judicial  Adminis- 
tration, drawing  the  inevitable  comparison  between  the  President 
and  his  predecessor,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter. 

Among  Mr.  Taft's  sturdy  Republican  supporters,  the  Kansas 
Q\\.-^  Journal  finds  that  the  record  of  his  first  year  shows  "admin- 
istrative progress  and  accomplishment  along  the  lines  of  construc- 
tive statesmanship."  Mr.  Taft  "inherited  problems  and  policies 
from  a  strenuous  predecessor  that  have  served  to  perplex  him," 
and  has  been  seriously  hindered  in  carrying  out  his  policies  "liy 
those  who  were  predetermined  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  successor 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt."  The  "unfortunate  quarrel  "  between  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  and  Mr.  Ballinger,  we  learn,  seems  to  be  "in  a  fair  way  of 
settlement  at  the  hands  of  Congress."  Tho  "no  President  has 
ever  emerged  from  a  revision  of  the  tariff  with  added  popularity  " 
the  new  tariff  "  has  proved  a  successful  measure,  prosperity  reigns 
in  the  land,  and  the  clouds  of  opposition  and  strife  within  the 
Republican  party  are  lifting. "  Summing  up  the  President's  record, 
The  Journal  concludes : 

"In  most  respects  Mr.  Taft  has  sustained  the  principles  for 
which  he  stood  as  a  candidate.  His  course  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  his  friends,  and  his 
leadersliip  of  the  Republican  party  is  undisputed.  There  has  been 
no  bombast,  no  sensational  bids  for  popularity,  and  no  wild  ap- 
peals for  attention.  His  official  acts  have  been  characterized  by 
a  manliness  and  stedfastness  of  purpose  wliich  have  renewed  con- 
fidence in  our  system  of  government.  Under  an  unceasing  torrent 
of  abuse  and  obstruction  he  has  held  his  course  faithfully  with  an 
unfailing  belief  in  the  ultimate  approbation  of  his  countrymen.  .  .  . 

"The  President  has  started  legislation  upon  eight  important  bills 
which  he  hopes  to  see  made  laws  at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. Among  these  measures  are  separate  .Statehood  for  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings-bank 
system,  the  issuing  of  $30,000,000  of  bonds  to  complete  reclamation 


projects  in  the  West,  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  commerce, 
reorganization  of  methods  of  conducting  government  business  and 
extending  the  work  of  conserving  natural  resources.  Some  of 
these  measures  might  better  be  lost,  but  the  President's  sincerity 

in  urging  them  is  not  questioned 

"President  Taft  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  record  he  has 
made  in  the  twelve  months  of  his  Administration.  He  has  pre- 
served tlie  best  tradition  of  the  Republican  faith  and  service,  and 
the  future  is  bright  with  hopeful  auguries." 

That  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  President  before  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  have  had  time  to  ripen  is  urged  by  many  apologists. 
And  the  differing  points  of  view  within  the  President's  own  party 
are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  where  some  Republican  papers 
chide  Mr.  Taft  for  his  adoption  of  such  "  Bryanite  policies  "  as  the 
income  tax  and  corporation  tax,  others  censure  him  for  his  failure 
to  carry  through  radical  measures  intended  to  restrict  the  power  of 
corporate  wealth  and  to  readjust  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.),  which  doubts  whether 
"the  President  has  failed  in  a  single  instance,"  thinks  that  "no 
President  following  seven  years  of  Rooseveltism  could  have  escaped 
injurious  comparison."  The  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  admits  tiiat 
President  Taft's  first  year  has  been  "disappointing  to  his  friends, 
to  the  country,  speaking  broadly,  and  most  of  all,  probably,  to  the 
President  himself."     Mr.  Taft,  we  read  further, 

"  is  unduly  imprest  with  the  importance  of  keeping  party  machinery 
in  good  order.  He  exaggerates  the  usefulness,  in  carrying  broad 
policies  into  effect,  of  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  harmony  among 
active  politicians.  He  has  been  too  ready  to  trust  party  leaders  as 
interpreters  of  public  sentiment." 

Neverthele.ss,  Tlie  Leader  rejoices  to  add  : 

"The  Taft  Administration  will  gain  as  it  goes  on.  It  is  sure  10 
wear  well  because  its  basic  forces  and  purposes  are  good  and 
sound.  Harmful  and  misleading  advisers  will  lose  their  power  for 
evil.  The  country  will  feel  increasing  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
thorough  uprightne.ss  of  its  chosen  head." 

The  Minneapolis y(7«r««/ (Rep.)  finds  that 

"  President  Taft  has  lost  some  popularity  because  he  has  not  been 
a  great  moral  leader.  He  apparently  has  subordinated  moral 
emotion  to  intellectual  process.  The  people  are  fervid,  the  Presi- 
dent is  philosophical.  The  people  look  for  declaration,  the  Presi- 
dent gives  them  statistics.  They  don't  understand  eacii  other  yet. 
One-fourth  of  his  term  has  gone  without  his  having  uttered  a  note 
of  moral  leadership." 

In  the  center  of  "insurgency,"  the  South  Bend  Tribune  (Rep.) 
explains  that  the  President  "honestly  considers  the  tariff  law  the 
best  that  could  be  secured  at  the  time."  and  tliat  lie  bravely  signed 
it  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  duty  to  the  nation,  altho  to 
veto  it  would   have  insured  his  popularity.      Yet  the   Rochester 
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Post-Express  (Kep.)  asks  regarding  the  President,  "Does  he  lack 
coui-at^e  ?  "  and  declares  that  tl\e  West  is  practically  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  he  did  show  a  lack  of  courage  in  yielding  to  the 
leaders  of  Congress  on  the  schedules  of  the  tariff  bill,  instead  of 
standing  upon  the  pledges  of  the  party  and  boldly  appealing  to  the 
country. 

Despite  the  critics  of  his  own  party,  however,  the  President  has 
won  sound  Democratic  support.  Thus  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.)  concedes  that  "Taft  is  the  most  decent  Republi- 
can who  could  be  President."  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.) 
asserts  that  "  President  Taft  has  made  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
party,  as  well  as  the  leaders,  understand  that  for  his  part  he  is  de- 
tennined  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  the  country."  Defending 
the  President  against  the  insurgents,  the  New  York  I  For/it  (Dem.), 
which  has  its  own  reasons  for  disliking  Mr.  Taft's  predecessor, 
declares  that  "Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Aldrich  are  unmistakable 
legacies  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,"  and  further  that 

"To  attribute  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  progressive  ideas  which  have 
brought  Cannon  and  Aldrich  to  judgment  is  to  ignore  all  of  the 
facts.  The  troubles  of  these  gentlemen  did  not  begin  until  Mr. 
Taft  took  office.     They  have  continued  ever  since." 

Still,  it  should  be  added  that  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(Dem.)  observes  that 

"Any  one  who  is  sufficiently  acute  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw must  know  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Cannon  stand  for  exactly 
the  same  brand  of  politics." 

When  Republican  papers  reprove  a  Republican  President  and 
Democratic  editors  uphold  him,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
opinions  of  the  independent  press  will  be  exceedingly  varied. 
The  Detroit 7^;v^  Press  (Ind.)  finds  that  "in  comparison  with  otiu-r 
Administrations  President  Taft's  first  year  is  very  favorable." 
This  paper  credits  the  President  with  an  improved  tariff,  non- 
partizan  appointments,  governmental  economies,  and  trust  prose- 
cutions, concluding, 

"And  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  accomplished  without  re- 
sort to  tlie  Big  Stick  and  without  any  impairment  of  the  Taft  opti- 
mism.    This  augurs  well  for  future  success." 

The  Baltimore  A'eivs  (Ind.)  credits  tlie  President  with  "trying 
to  make  good,"  with  a  heavy  legacy  of  problems  before  him  and  a 
divided  party  back  of  him,  and  does  not  tliink  that  the  man  in  the 
White  House  "is  getting  a  square  deal."  The  St.  Louis  Star 
(Ind.)  considers  the  tariff  bill  the  one  piece  of  legislation  accom- 
plished during  the  first  year  of  the  Administration,  and  considers 


that  one  thing  "weakening,  instead  of  strengthening  the  party." 
The  Boston  T7-aveler  {\nd<.)  concedes  that  President  Taft  is  trying 
to  do  well,  but  adds  that  he  is  every  day  making  Colonel  Roosevelt 
more  popular. 

TheBQston/<??/r«a/(Ind.),  upholding  the  President's  patriotism, 
ability,  and  courage,  calls  upon  him  to  take  command,  reminding 
him  that  "the  people  do  not  want  a  lawyer  in  the  White  House. 
They  want  a  leader." 

Then,  "what  is  the  matter  with  Taft?"  Like  nearly  every  one 
of  his  critics  the  Newark  Evening  News  (Ind.),  in  endeavoring  to 
answer  this  recurring  query,  asserts  the  President's  admirable  qual- 
ities and  wishes  him  well,  yet  adds,  in  analysis, 

"But  Mr.  Taft  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.  They  no 
longer  implicitly  trust  him.  There  is  no  leader  of  the  people  to- 
day. Mr.  Taft's  speeches  are  received  coolly.  His  program  is 
regarded  suspiciously.  His  measures  are  studied  for  jokers  favor- 
ing the  trusts.  His  explanations,  as  in  New  York,  are  laughed  at. 
Why  ? 

"  No  one  can  definitely  state  to-day  with  complete  confidence  just 
where  Mr.  Taft  stands.  There  is  always  an  'if '  or  a  'but.'  The 
people  can  not  reconcile  in  their  minds  his  avowed  policies  and 
his  methods. 

"Mr.  Taft  says  himself  that  the  President  is  the  one  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  people  under  our  form  of  government.  But  he 
will  not  take  a  step  for  their  interests  without  definite  mandate  by 
law.  Is  there  some  move  Mr.  Taft  can  make  for  the  people  }  He 
does  not  ask,  'Is  there  any  law  that  prohibits  me  from  making  this 
move  .'' '  He  does  ask,  'Is  tliere  any  law  that  definitely  orders  me 
to  make  this  move  t '  If  there  is  not,  he  does  not  do  it.  And  yet 
he  is  the  one  representative  of  the  whole  people,  their  trustee. 

"With  the  same  idea,  Mr.  Taft  stands  for  strict  'letter  '  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes.  This  opens  the  door 
for  the  endless  legal  subterfuge  and  legal  red  tape  which  delights 
the  soul  of  the  corporation  lawyer.  Mr.  Taft  deprecates  it,  but 
applies  it.  Every  thinking  man  knows  that  this  attitude  means 
delay,  and  delay  means  expense,  and  expense  favors  the  powerful 
in  court  proceedings  or  legislation." 

The  loss  of  popular  confidence  in  the  President  The  News  i\xxi\\t.x 
ascribes  to  his  failure  to  insist  on  adequate  tariff  reductions  and 
his  attempted  public  explanations  that  the  present  tariff  sustains 
the  principle  of  "downward  revision"  ;  his  "whitewashing  of  Bal- 
linger  "  ;  his  association  with  Aldrich  and  Cannon  and  his  coldness 
toward  the  "insurgents"  who  "are  trusted  by  the  people  as  those 
sincerely  and  really  standing  for  their  interests." 

As  a  rule,  the  Presidential  psychology  is  gently  touched  by  critics 
of  all  political  faiths,  so  good  a  Democratic  paper  as  the  Atlanta 


Taft — "  Say,  there !    Wake  up,  it's  your  turn  to  take  a 
shift."  — Evans  in  tlie  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


GOING  TO   THE   MILL. 

—Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 
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THE    FIRST   MILE-POST. 

—  Munson  in  the  Newark  News. 


^""^ISsiX.-^ 


PAINTERS    OF   PRESIDENTS. 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 


ROUGH  ROADS  AND  GRAY  HAIRS. 


Constittctioii  paying  special  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Taft's  fine, 
lovable  qualities  and  his  patience  under  often  unjust  and  acri- 
monious censure  ;  yet  a  view,  guardedly  e.xprest  or  hinted  by  many, 
is  thus  bluntly  put  forward  by  Collier's  Weekly  (Ind.)  in  discuss- 
ing the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy  : 

"The  President,  on  every  subject,  believes  every  word  the  Ham- 
monds and  the  Ballingers  pour  into  his  good-humored  brain.  He 
thinks  he  has  a  judicial  temperament,  and  in  conversation  fre- 
quently appeals  to  this  possession,  as  evidence  that  he  is  likely  to 
be  riglit.  Alone  in  his  library,  with  law  books  and  an  abstract 
case,  he  may  be  fully  as  judicial  as  he  imagines.  In  the  world  of 
men,  he  is  tlie  toy  of  the  politicians,  lawyers,  and  money-makers 
with  whom  he  plays  golf,  walks,  and  eats — the  most  gullible  Presi- 
dent, in  regard  to  his  associates,  since  Grant  left  the  battle-field 
for  the  White  Hou.se." 


OPPOSITION  TO  POSTAL  SAVINGS 

"PREDICTIONS  of  trouble  for  the  amended  Postal  Savings- 
■'■  Bank  Bill  when  it  goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  freely  made  by  papers  antagonistic  to  the  measure  ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  almost  a  strict  party  vote, 
Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  being  the  only  Democrat  recorded 
in  its  favor.  And,  altho  the  bill  was  one  of  President  Taft's  own 
measures,  there  are  calls  upon  the  President  to  veto  it  if  it  reaches 
him  in  its  present  form.  The  passage  of  the  bill,  with  Senator 
Borah's  amendment  providing  that  in  case  of  war  or  other  great 
financial  exigency  the  Government  may  invest  the  postal  funds  in 
Government  bonds  to  pay  not  le.ss  than  2)i  per  cent,  interest,  has 
set  loose  a  flood  of  adverse  comment,  mainly  in  papers  of  a  pro- 
nouncedly conservative  tone.  Describing  tlie  amended  measure, 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.)  says  : 

"The  bill  provides  that  any  person  may  deposit  money,  not  to 
«xceed  $500  in  the  aggregate,  in  any  post-office,  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  received  being  a  dollar.  On  tiiese  deposits  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  pay  2  percent,  interest.  Tiie  money  is  to  l)e  deposited 
by  the  Government  in  local  banks,  so  far  as  po.ssible,  and  the 
"banks  are  to  pay  2%  per  cent,  to  the  Government.  If,  in  case  of 
a  great  national  emergency,  the  Government  withdraws  the  money 
from  the  banks,  it  must  be  invested  in  bonds  bearing  at  least  2% 
percent.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  amounts  to  a  Govern- 
ment guaranty  of  tiie  deposits,  while  'the  people  are  supplied  with 
facilities  for  easy  banking.'  The  friends  of  the  bill  say,  in  addi- 
tion, that  'the  plan  will  bring  much  money  out  of  hiding  and  result 
m  a  fund  ranging  all  the  way  from  $200,000,000  to  ;!S  1,000,000,000.' 
Jf  this  should  be  the  result  it  would  be  most  astounding.     Can  it 


be  possible  that  tiiere  is  even  9200,000,000  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  will  not  trust  it  to  the  banks  at  3  or  4  per  cent.,  but  will  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  2  per  cent..?  Why  should  a 
single  dollar  owned  in  Rochester,  for  example,  be  put  into  a  pos- 
tal savings-bank  at  2  per  cent,  when  all  the  banks  are  paying  twice 
that  ?  It  is  well  known  that  banks  are  well  managed  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  the  people  have  confidence  in  them.  Of 
course  there  are  little  hamlets  wiiere  there  are  no  banks,  and  the 
inhabitants  may  make  deposits  at  the  post-office  under  this  bill  ; 
but  obviously  the  amounts  will  be  small.  It  may  be  that  tlie  ad- 
vocates of  this  Ijill  look  upon  it  as  an  opening  wedge  that  will  split 
the  opposition  to  Government  banking  on  a  large  scale." 

Admitting  that  the  general  proposition  of  a  postal  savings-system 
has  some  merits,  TJie  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  denounces  the 
bill  as  a  dangerous  menace  to  the  public  credit.  "  Stript  of  verbi- 
age and  technicalities,"  continues  this  authority, 

"it  means  tiiat  millions  of  tlie  people's  money  are  to  be  deposited 
in  National  and  State  banks,  in  tiie  first  place  under  provisions 
which  make  it  extremely  difllcult  to  withdraw  it  from  tlie  banks, 
and  in  the  second  place,  without  providing  a  dollar  of  cash  with 
which  to  meet  demands  for  the  payment  of  deposits 

"What  would  happen,  with  a  billion  or  two  of  savings  deposits 
entrusted  to  the  banks,  if  another  Bryan  sliould  threaten  to  put  the 
country  on  a  silver  or  paper  basis  ?  Plow  would  the  Government 
meet  the  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  and  their  conver- 
sion into  coin,  which  would  naturally  arise  under  the  shadow  of 
such  a  crisis  "i  Would  the  banks  hand  over  their  cash  reserves  to 
the  Treasury  to  meet  such  a  demand  .''  Would  Congress  be  con- 
vened in  special  session  to  appropriate  money,  to  be  raised  by 
taxation,  to  pay  to  frightened  depositors  t  Or  would  the  great 
confusion  and  peril  which  would  arise  from  such  a  situation  make 
the  President's  declaration  that  the  pul)lic  credit  was  imperiled  a 
work  of  supererogation,  and  compel  Congress  to  suspend  specie 
payments  and  savings-bank  payments  alike  until  order  was  brought 
out  of  the  financial  wreck  } 

"It  is  no  answer  to  objections  to  such  a  crude  and  appalling 
proposition  to  say  that  it  is  copied  from  Europe.  Every  country  in 
Europe  having  a  postal  bank  has  a  central  banking-system,  which 
prevents  panic  and  specie  suspension  and  affords  inexhaustilile 
resources,  througli  its  i>ower  of  note  issue  and  its  relation  to  foreign 
markets,  for  meeting  unusual  demands." 

The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  granting  that  the  demand  for  a 
postal  savings-system  comes  largely  from  the  West,  fails  to  see 
why  any  one  should  deposit  in  a  postal  bank  that  can  pay  only  2 
per  cent.,  when  banks  and  trust  companies  pay  3  and  4  percent., 
and  conjectures  that 
"among  the  Westerners  still  lingers  the  idea  of  'bank  guaranty  ' 
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ami  tliev  feel  that  the  (lOvernment  is  'certain  '  and  gives  them  this, 
whereas  tliey  distrust  private  bankers.  But  why  should  tliis  be  so 
more  than  it  is  in  the  East  ?" 

Yet  the  bill  has  its  strong  supporters  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West.  It  is  widely  praised  as  a  measure  to  encourage  thrift,  and, 
from  a  purely  political  standpoint  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidered a  distinct  victory  for  President  Taft. 


PLATT'S  CAREER  AND  ITS   MORAL 

"  T  T  E  fought  for  his  party  and  was  faithful  to  his  friends."  So 
*  i  runs  a  favorite  catch-line  in  the  more  favorable  obituary 
moralizings  upon  the  life  of  Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  thrice  elected 
Senator  for  New  York  and  for  many  years  dominant  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  that  State.  "Nothing but  good  concerning  the  dead 
—  therefore,  nothing,"  is  the  brutally  curt  comment  of  some  editors 
who  feel  too  strongly  that  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
Innumerable  are  the  paragraphs  that  speak  of  the  passing  of  the 
e.x-Senator  as  the  "passing  of  a  type  "  ;  as  the  exit  of  the  old-time 
leader  who  held  sway  through  bargains  or  personal  qualities  that 
enabled  him  to  control  those  interested  parly 
workers  who  constitute  "the  machine"; 
and  hopeful  spirits  proclaim  that  now  the 
American  voter  thinks  for  himself  and  will 
follow  only  those  who  are  ready  to  champion 
causes  eml)odying  his  own  convictions.  Thus 
the  Washington  //era/i/ comments  : 

"The  rise  and  fall  of  Piatt  illustrates  stri- 
kingly the  wholesome  change  in  political  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  The  last  great  figure 
of  his  type,  bossism,  as  he  exercised  it,  is  of 
the  past.  It  had  its  day,  and  an  evil  day  it 
was.     May  its  like  never  come  again  !  " 

Nevertheless  the  Wilmington  Sfa r  (Dem.) 
regards  the  old  political  boss,  typified  by  Mr. 
Piatt,  as  no  worse  than  a  late  innovation. 
Thus  we  read : 

"  Piatt  was  of  the  old  school — the  master  of 
mysterious  effects,  the  soft-spoken  and  invis- 
ible center  of  impulses,  the  secretive  spider 
in  the  funnel  of  the  web. 

"Latter-day  politicians  have  adopted  the 
Roosevelt  method.  They  are  none  the  less 
secretive  because  outspoken.  They  are  none 
the  less  disingenuous  because  they  seek  the 
flamboyant  interview.  They  are  not  more 
frank  because  they  rely  upon  a  deceptive 
candor." 

At  the  same  time  the  failure  of  Governor 
Hughes  and  Senator  Root,  with  the  alleged 
backing  of  President  Taft,  to  wrest  the  control 
of  the  New  York  State  legislature  from  the 
old  regime,  has  caused  some  to  express  doubts 
as  to  whether  "Plattism"  died  with  Piatt. 

Expanding  upon  the  waning  importance  of 
the  party  boss,  the  Milwaukee  I^ree  Press  re- 
minds us  that : 


W  '"J.TT'W 
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To-day,  the  news 


"  Less  than  a  decade  ago,  the  death  of 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  would  havei)een  attended  by 
serious  comment  on  its  political  significance 
calls  for  little  more  than  reminiscent  comment." 

But  of  "reminiscent  comment,"  much  of  it  embodying  statements 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  at  least  in  dispute,  there  is  a  super- 
abundance. Editorials,  three  columns  long,  review  the  former 
dictator's  career:  His  entry  into  politics  in  the  Fremont  campaign 
of  1856;  his  political  progress  to  the  .Senatorship  ;  his  spectacular 
resignation  from  the  Senate,  with  Roscoe  Conkling  as  a  result  of 
the  feud  with  President  Garfield  and  James  G.  Blaine;  his  defeat 


THE       EASY    BOSS. 

By  many  the  death  of  ex-Senator  Piatt, 
once  a  power  in  New  York  St-.ite,  is  regarded 
as  the  passing  of  a  baleful  political  type. 


with  Conkling,  on  their  appeal  for  vindication;  his  retirement,  and 
subsequent  rise  in  the  Republican  party  in  New  York,  which  he  so 
long  dominated  as  the  "Easy  Boss  "  ;  his  achievement  in  inserting 
the  "gold  plank  "  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1896;  his 
unwilling  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  first  McKinley  Administra- 
tion; his  consent  to  the  nomination  of  the  returned"  Rough  Rider" 
as  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  campaign  that  made  Roosevelt  Governor 
of  New  York;  his  attempt  to  "shelve  "  Roosevelt  by  forcing  him 
into  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  thus,  through  a  grim  jest  of  fate, 
making  the  man,  he  most  wished  to  suppress.  President  of  the 
United  States ;  his  reappearance  in  the  national  Senate,  his  loss 
of  the  leadership,  and  his  final  withdrawal  from  the  political  field. 
While  a  few  strongly  Democratic  papers,  after  highly  uncom- 
plimentary reflections  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  career,  sum  it  up  as  exem- 
plifying the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  comment,  as  a 
rule,  is  notably  non-partizan,  and  the  dead  leader  receives  but  few 
tributes  of  esteem  and  regard  from  papers  of  any  political  creed. 
The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says,  optimistically  : 

"  The  State  of  New  York  is  escaping — we  wish  we  could  say  that 
it  had  escaped — from  the  attitude  and  condi- 
tions which  made  Mr.  Piatt's  career  possible. 
It  will  long  stimulate  reflection  and,  we  hops, 
excite  chagrin  that  a  man  intrinsically  so 
small  could  have  been  so  important  a  figure 
in  a  great  American  commonwealtl   " 

Whereas  the  Memphis  Cot/tmercial  Appeal 
(Dem.)  is  so  gracious  as  to  say  : 

"  .Senator  Piatt  may  have  had  his  faults,  but 
he  was  a  fine  type  of  man,  whose  counsel  was 
always  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  party.  His 
death  at  this  time  will  farther  complicate  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  the  Empire  State." 

This  generous  view  is  hardly  characteristic 
in  the  press  of  Mr.  Piatt's  own  State.  The 
New  York  E7>e7iing  Post  even  denies  him  the 
personal  attraction  and  intellectual  gifts  that 
some  allow  him,  and  says  of  his  success: 

"  Me  carried  the  commercialization  of  poli- 
tics to  a  degree  of  perfection — or  iniquity — 
unknown  before  his  time.  He  had,  of  course, 
a  certain  order  of  ability  ;  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  got  on  as  he  did.  He  had  a  head 
for  petty  details,  a  good  organizing  faculty, 
and  great  industry.  'But  so  is  a  burglar  in- 
dustrious ! '  exclaimed  Charles  O'Conor  on 
one  occasion.  And  Piatt's  devotion  of  liis 
days  and  nights  to  the  work  of  elaborating  a 
political  machine  and  holding  as  many  mem- 
bers of  it  as  possible  under  the  grip  of  pe- 
cuniary obligation  to  himself  was  of  a  sort  to 
provoke  that  high-minded  Irishman  to  more 
invidious  comparisons.  For  Piatt  was  the 
first  cliairman  of  a  State  committee  in  New 
York  to  perceive  how  ruthlessly  that  positioo 
could  be  used  for  his  own  benefit." 

Yet  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.),  reviewing 
Mr.  Piatt's  legislative  record,  discovers  that. 


"he  did  not  make  or  unmake  Presidents,  but 
no  other  leader  in  another  State  has  surpassed  him  in  record 
of  sound  legislation  to  his  credit,  or  length  of  leadership  in  his 
party,  sustained  and  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  loftiest  patriots  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Republic." 

Among  the  negative  tributes  are  paragraphs  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Platl  was  no  vulgar,  unscrupulous  money  lover,  and  kept  no 
tithe  of  the  great  sums,  collected  for  political  purposes,  that  passed 
tlirough  his  hands.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Jojirnal  (Uem.),  recalling  Mr.  Piatt's  interest  in  the  express  busi- 
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IF    IT     IS     THK     PEOPLE  S     GOOD-WILI.  THAT    HE     WANTS,     WHY     NOT 

TRY      THIS  ? 


— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 

MR.     ROCKEFELLER'S     MILLIONS 


ONE    EYE    ON    HIS    MONEY   AND    THE    OTHER    ON     THE 
NEliDLE'S     EYE. 

— Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


aiess,  declares  that  he  "leaves  behind  as  a  monument,  however,  the 
■defeat  of  every  attempt  to  establish  a  parcel-post  in  this  country." 

A  novel  turn  was  given  to  discussions  of  the  former  leader's 
<areer  by  the  dramatic  episode  of  two  "voices  from  the  tomb." 
Mr.  Piatt's  posthumously  published  charge  that  President  Harri- 
son had  authorized  Stephen  B.  Elkins  to  offer  him  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Treasury  in  consideration  of  financial  aid  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  had  then  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  was 
not  only  met  by  a  prompt  denial  by  Senator  Elkins,  but  also  by 
the  counter-publication  of  a  letter  in  which  the  late  President  ex- 
plicitly denies  ever  having  made  any  such  political  bargain. 

Of  this  strange  controversy  between  two  dead  men  the  Washing- 
ton Herald  says : 

"Piatt's  revelations,  whether  true  or  untrue,  will  not  give  the 
•country  a  more  charitable  memory  of  the  man." 


PHILADELPHIA'S  PLEA   FOR  PEACE 

VIOLENCE,  as  a  newspaper  philosopher  observes,  may  not 
win  absolute  victories  in  industrial  wars,  but  it  seems  to 
have  an  effect  in  compelling  arbitration.  For  the  continued  riot- 
ing of  strike  sympathizers  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  together 
with  what  the  strike  leaders  denounce  as  the  "  high-handed  and  law- 
less action"  of  the  police  in  breaking  up  or  preventing  a  gathering 
of  20,000  strike  sympathizers,  have  been  instrumental  in  actuating 
the  business  men  of  Philadelphia  to  make  their  strong  plea  for  the 
settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  neutral  intervention. 

Tho  not  more  than  4,000  men  were  involved  in  the  strike  against 
the  Rap.d  Transit  Company,  a  general  sympathetic  strike  swelled 
the  numbers  of  the  allied  strikers  to  150,000  according  to  the  labor 
leaders,  20,000  according  to  the  police.  The  allied  unions  had  ob- 
tained, they  declare,  permission  from  President  Horace  Fogel,  of 
the  National  League  Baseball  Club,  to  use  the  baseball  park  for 
a  monster  mass-meeting.  The  meeting  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mayor.  The  labor  leaders,  insisting  on  "the  right  of  peaceable 
as.semblage  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,"  nevertheless  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  meeting,  and  a  great  concourse  of  their  ad- 
herents was  finally  broken  up  with  a  free  use  of  police  clubs. 

The  Philadelphia  Piihlic  Ledger,  while  it  holds  that  a  strike 
might  have  been  avoided  by  "a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  a  gentler 


method  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Company,"  accuses  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
strike  leader,  and  his  associates  of  misrepresenting  the  situation, 
using  wild  and  inflammatory  talk,  and  causing  a  gathering  that 
could  only  result  in  violence.     Says  The  Ledger  : 

"A  group  of  men  called  the  'Committee  of  Ten,'  who  are  direct- 
ing the  present  'general  strike,'  have  issued  a  pronunciamento,  in 
which  they  quite  openly  proclaim  themselves  'in  revolt,'  not  against 
any  specific  industrial  wrongs,  but  against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  city.  Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  the  recognized  leader  of  tiiis  're- 
volt,' follows  this  proclamation  by  a  violent  attack  upon  the  police, 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  'banditti,'  with  such  other  wild  expressions 
as  are  common  in  the  mouths  of  foreign  anarchists.  He  proposes 
to 'throw  out '  those  who  have  been  officially  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws." 

Mr.  Pratt  is  quoted  as  saying  at  a  meeting  subsequent  to  the  ball- 
park riot : 

"In  this  city  a  republican  form  of  government  no  longer  exists. 
We  have,  instead,  a  judicial  monarchy.  Your  future  and  that  of 
your  children  is  involved.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  contracts, 
and  that  we  have  broken  them  to  the  hurt  of  friendly  employers. 
They  suffer,  and  we  regret  it,  but  let  us  stand  together  and  win,  as 
we  must  win,  and  those  same  men  will  be  more  amenable  when  we 
make  other  contracts. 

"We  must  stop  every  wheel  in  every  industry  in  the  city.  They 
are  seeking  to  destroy  us.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
country  stands  behind  the  Transit  Company  with  all  the  power  of 
wealth  and  political  influence,  and  they  mean  that  organized  labor 
shall  be  wiped  out  in  this  city." 

Of  the  several  appeals  by  different  bodies  for  arbitration,  that 
which  excited  the  most  comment  was  that  forwarded  by  the  United 
Business  Men's  Association  to  President  Taft,  reading  as  follows  : 

"To  His  Excellency,  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  tiie  United 
States  of  America. 

"Dear  Sir — The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  United  Business 
Men's  Association  to  represent  it  in  the  effort  to  end  the  strike 
now  prevailing  in  our  city,  by  which  many  thousands  of  men  are 
out  of  employment  and  many  wheels  are  idle,  about  differences 
that  might  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  appeal  to  you  to  assist  us 
in  this  crisis  by  sending  to  our  aid  the  Commission  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Industrial  Peace,  instead  of  calling  out  the  militia,  which 
would  anger  the  men  and  might  lead  to  bloodshed. 

"A  conference  between  the  car  company  and  the  riien  would  un- 
doubtedly end  the   trouble.     The   laboring  men,  the  unions,  are 
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willing  to  arbitrate.  The  Rapid  Transit  Company  refuses  to  arbi- 
trate, on  account  of  some  technicalities,  which  they  consider  legal, 
incident  to  the  strike  itself  and  which  could  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  them.  With  the  authority  of  law  represented  by  such 
a  man  as  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  commission,  if  he, 
with  his  colleagues,  were  only  here  by  your  authority,  or  as  your 
representatives, we  do  not  doubt  that  this  Industrial  Commission 
would  accomplish  the  end  desired,  for  we  believe  the  car  company 
would  consent  to  arbitration. 

"It  would  save  millions  of  dollars  to  employers  and  employees 
and  restore  quiet  and  order  to  the  city. 

"We  have  the  honor  to  suggest  and  to  ask  you  to  employ  the 
remedy. 

"With  sentiments  of  great  respect,  we  are,  etc." 

Outside  of  Philadelphia,  newspaper  comment  upon  the  strike  has 
been  largely  academic,  and  has  been  marked  by  many  observations 
on  the  folly  and  futility  of  sympathetic  and  general  strikes. 


the  New  York  World  remarks  that  "tlie  loudest  alarms  are  always;! 
sounded  when  tlie  big-ship  program  is  under  way,"  and  reminds  us.| 
that  "a  people  who  are  made  to  spend  ^500,000,000  yearly  for  wars 
past  and  to  come  must  be  menaced  occasionally." 


SQUELCHING  A  JAPANESE  BOGY 

"  T  '\  7  E  are  forming  the  Japan  habit,  very  much  as  the  English 
*  *  have  formed  the  German  habit,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  on  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff's  sensational  prophecy  of 
a  great  struggle — a  commercial  struggle  as  subsequently  explained 
- — between  ourselves  and  Japan,  allied  with  Russia,  in  Manchuria. 


A    FAMILIAR    PAIR. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

This  speech  of  the  banker,  who  played  so  active  a  part  in  financing 
Japan  in  her  war  with  Russia,  is  taken  most  seriously  by  the  New 
York  Times,  to  the  extent  of  an  able  four-column  editorial  setting 
forth  how  recent  events  have  demonstrated  tliat  tlie  tv/o  Powers 
named  are  cooperating  to  shut  us  out  of  Manchuria,  when,  "in 
the  order  of  rank  of  nations  exporting  goods  to  China  we  stand 
third;  we  are  China's  best  customer."  And,  "to  Manchuria  alone 
we  used  to  send  $10,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  every  year." 

Thus  far,  however,  Mr.  Shiff's  "firebrand  speech,"  as  the  New 
York  Herald  terms  it,  has  failed  to  inflame  the  press.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  ridicules  the  "visionary  Russo- 
Japanese  combination,"  and  argues  that  "it  is  impossible  to-day 
as  it  ever  was  for  Japan  and  Russia  to  come  to  any  agreement 
which  would  l)e  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  China."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  warns  us  against  hysteria  over  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions, adding  that  "the  magnifying  of  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade  is  one  of  the  traditional  superstitions  of  mankind."     While 


OUR   INCREASING  DRUNKENNESS 

THAT  we  may  become  "  a  nation  of  drunkards  "  is  the  peril  tha^ 
looms  up  before  the  editor  of  T/ie  National  Prohibitionisi 
as  he  compares  statistics  cited  in  the  United  States  Census  Bureau's 
bulletin  covering  the  year  1907.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  greaf 
strides  that  prohibition  has  made  since  that  year  may  have  im- 
proved the  situation,  The  Prohibitionist  finds  sufficient  cause  for 
alarm  in  figures  showing  that  in  the  five. years  ended  1907,  the 
arrests  for  intoxication  in  the  United  States  increased  more  thar 
one-third.  Having  detailed  the  method  followed  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  bulletin  quoted,  The  Prohibitiotiist  sz.ys  of  the  resultant 
figures : 

"It  will  be  worth  while  to  put  these  in  form  of  a  table  for  ob- 
servation and  comparison  : 

TOTAL    ARRESTS 

19°2 I.OIS.9S3 

IQ05 1,212.574 

I9°7 1,369,361 

"From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  arrests  ir 
these  cities  has  increased  fnore  than  one-third  in  Jive  years''  time, 

"The  actual  increase  is  greater  than  these  figures  show  from  the 
fact  that  the  list  for  1902  includes  174  cities,  while  the  list  for  1907 
includes  only  158  cities. 

"When  we  come  now  to  arrests  for  drunkenness,  we  find  that,  infl 
the  year  1902,  there  were  366,853  such  arrests.     In  the  year  1905., 
there  were  436,514.     In  the  year  1907,  there  were  482,371. 

"A  table  may  be  made  of  these  : 

ARRESTS    FOR    DRUNKENNESS 

1902        366,853 

190S 436,514 

1907 482,371 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  this  appalling  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  face  of  the  growing  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the 
police  officials  of  all  our  cities  in  license  States  to  make  the  lowest 
possible  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness." 

Further,  the  increase  of  arrests  for  "drink  offenses,"  that  is,  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  assault  and  battery,  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  repoit,  in  five  years  was  more  than  209,000  cases,  or  above 
34  per  cent. 

The  National  Prohibitionist,  however,  directs  attention  to  com- 
parative figures  for  cities  under  prohibition  and  non-prohibition 
administrations.  Thus  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  drinking 
offenses  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  different  years  may  be  summarized: 

1902  (Prohibition) i,730 

190S  (Non-Prohibition) i,68o 

1907  (Non-Prohibition) 3.483 

Likewise,  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  arrests  for  like  causes,  were  : 

1902  (Prohibition) 1.846 

1905  (License) ' 1,113 

1907  (License) 2,502 

The  writer  then  presents  other  figures  to  show  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  Kansas  under  a  regime  of  law  enforcement.  But 
this  improvement  is  perhaps  more  strikingly  shown  in  an  article,, 
in  Pearson's  Magazine  for  March,  by  Harrison  L.  Beach,  entitled, 
"The  Effect  of  Prohibition  on  Crime,  Charity,  and  Business 
Property."  Mr.  Beach's  method  was  to  send  the  following  ques- 
tion to  the  police-chiefs  of  different  Kansas  cities  :  "By  what  per- 
centage have  crime  and  disorder  increased  or  decreased  since  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  .?  " 

The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Newton go  per  cent,  decrease. 

Junction  City 75  to  80  per  cent,  decrease. 

Par.sons 70  per  cent,  decrease. 

Marion But  one  prisoner  now  in  :ail. 

Leavenworth 50  per  cent,  decrease. 
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Paola .  loo  per  cent,  decrease. 

Topeka 70  per  cent,  decrease. 

Atchison 50  per  cent,  decrease. 

Wichita Large  decrease  despite  25  per  cent,  increase  in 

population  in  three  years. 

Hiawatha 25  per  cent,  decrease. 

Emporia 60  per  cent,  decrease. 

Winfield 75  per  cent,  decrease. 

Manhattan "Materially  for  the  better." 

Dodge  City 75  per  cent,  decrease. 

Arkansas  City 50  per  cent,  decrease. 

Salina "Crime  and  disorder  have  decreased." 

Mr.  Beach  adds  that  tho  he  had  intended  to  discuss  prohibition 
in  Oklahoma  as  well  as  Kansas,  he  found  that  "conditions  in  the 
two  States  differ  greatly.  Oklahoma  has  a  prohibition  law,  but, 
practically,  it  has  no  prohibition.  The  law,  generally  speaking, 
is  not  effectively  enforced." 

More  cheerful  statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau's  bulletin  are 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Sun  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1907  there  was  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
saloons  in  the  158  largest  cities  with  populations  of  more  than 
JO, 000  each.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the  licensed  liquor-dealers  in 
<he  cities  considered    were  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF    CONSERVATION 

THE  ups  and  downs  of  the  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
charges  against  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  with  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  different  witnesses  have  left  the  judicial  press  be- 
■wildered  as  to  which  is  the  hero,  which  the  villain  of  the  great 
drama  of  conservation,  as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  accuser,  former  Chief-Forester  Gifford  Pinchot,  is  a  greatly 
wronged  individual. 

After  Mr.  Pinchot  himself  had  given  his  testimony,  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  altogether  failed  to  justify 
his  strong  preliminary  statement  of  what  he  would  conclusively 
prove.  This  view,  with  an  analysis  of  the  Chief  Forester's  mental 
attitude,  is  thus  strongly  put  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  investigation  of  Mr.  Ballinger,  which  is  nearing  its  end, 
proves  that  the  charges  Mr.  Pinchot  brought  directly  against  him 
and  indirectly  against  the  President  for  sustaining  him,  are  false. 
The  evidence  vindicates  Mr.  Ballinger.  It  refutes  Mr.  Pinchot, 
It  vindicates  Mr.  Taft.  It  does  so,  it  can  do  so,  for  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  only  with  the  consequence  of  condemning  Mr. 
Pinchot.  Is  the  latter  a  liar  .''  By  no  means.  But  he  is  one  who 
suspects,  believes,  and  charges  evil-doing  on  others,  without  proofs 
and  against  proofs.  He  believes  what  he  wishes  to  believe.  He 
disbelieves  what  he  wishes  to  disbelieve.     He  is  constituted  that 


way.     Many  men  are.     They  are  moral  fanatics  and  intellectual 
defectives. 

"The  basis  is  vanity.  There  is  no  cure  for  it  to  that  degree. 
The  victims  believe  they  are  necessary  and  indispensable.  They 
convince  themselves  that  not  only  do  those  who  differ  from  them 
err,  but  that  they  know  they  err,  and  do  not  hesitate  at  falsehood 
to  bolster  up  their  error  and  defend  themselves." 

Yet  the  subsequent  testimony  of  some  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  witnesses 
has  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  newspaper  jury,  at  least. 
The  statements  made  by  former  Secretary  James  A.  Garfield  are 
looked  upon  as  making  it  incumbent  on  Secretary  Ballinger  to  ex- 
plain one  or  two  points.  Before  Mr.  Garfield's  testimony  was  actu- 
ally delivered,  an  important  feature  of  it  was  thus  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  in  ColIier^s  Weekly  which  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Pinchot's 
side  of  the  controversy  : 

"  On  March  6,  1908,  Clarence  Cunningham  states  in  an  affidavit 
that  'the  Guggenheim  Syndicate  ...  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  said  coal  lands,  and  that  they  have  never  been 
interested.' 

"  In  another  «^^/<27'// of  September  4,  1908,  Cunningham  reaffirms 
that  statement  and  adds  that  he  'knows  of  no  individual  entryman 
in  said  [Cunningham]  group  of  entries,  that  has  any  contractual 
obligation,  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  with  the  Guggenheim  Syndi- 
cate, or  any  other  syndicate  or  corporation  whatsoever,  or  any  of 
their  agents,  whereby  his  claim  or  entry,  or  any  part  thereof,  is 
disposed  of,  or  to  be  disposed  of,  encumbered,  or  in  any  wise 
pledged,  in  any  sense  whatever.' 

"  This  September  4  affidavit  was  prepared  by  Ballingei",  who 
had  meanwhile  become  the  counsel  of  the  Cunninghams ;  it  was 
presented  by  Ballinger  to  Secretary  Garfield,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing him  to  order  the  Cunningham  claims  to  patent.  Obviously, 
Cunningham's  sivorn  statement  was  made  with  the  intention  of 
wilfully  deceiving  Secretary  Garfield.  The  investigation  will 
doubtless  disclose  whether  Cunningham  is  the  only  guilty  party." 

Clarence  Cunningham  is  quoted  in  the  news  dispatches  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  having  charged  former  United  States  Land 
Agent,  Louis  R.  Glavis,  with  having  trapt  him  into  signing  the 
affidavit  quoted,  by  false  pretenses,  and  with  having  pretended  to 
be  seeking  to  have  the  Cunningham  entries  cleared  for  patent  when 
he  was  really  trying  to  have  them  declared  fraudulent. 

Another  witness  at  the  Congressional  investigation,  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  chief  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  likewise  directly 
contradicted  statements  made  by  Secretary  Ballinger  to  the  Presi- 
dent. A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  E^iening  World 
says  of  Mr.  Davis's  testimony  : 

"Mr.  Davis  declared  that 'in  language  as  strong  as  politeness 


WON  T  COME  OFF. 

— Westernian  in  Tlte  Ohio  State  Journal. 

SOME  ONE    NEEDS    "CONSERVING." 


THE  FALLING   IDOL. 

—From  the  Denver  Newt. 
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and  proper  respect  would  permit  '  he  had  told  Secretary  liallinger 
himsell  that  his  entire  course  had  tended  to  demoralization  of  the 
service. 

"With  regard  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  15allinger  to  the  President 
that  he  had  restored  many  lands  withdrawn  by  Secretary  Garfield 
on  the  strength  of  recommendations  from  the  Reclamation  Service 
that  these  lands  were  no  longer  needed  for  reclamation  purposes, 
Mr.  Davis  declared  that  all  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  were  in  response  to  direct  orders  issued  by 
Mr.  Ballinger.  These  orders  were  repeated,  he  said,  many  times, 
but  were  never  put  in  writing.  Director  Newell,  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  protested  vigorously  against  the  Secretary's  action." 

A  secondary  matter  growing  out  of  the  controversy  has  roused 
considerable  bitterness  against  both  Secretary  Ballinger  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  on  the  part  of  several  Southern  papers.  A.  C.  Shaw, 
formerly  assistant  law  officer  in  the  forestry  service,  was  dismissed 
by  the  President  because  of  insubordination  involved  in  his  activity 


in  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy.  Mr.  Shaw,  since  his  dis- 
missal, applied  to  Secretary  Ballinger  for  the  privilege  of  practis- 
ing before  the  Interior  Department.  According  to  reports  pub- 
lisiied  in  the  Boston  Transcript  and  repeated  with  indignant  edi- 
torial comment  in  such  papers  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer^  and  the  Wilmington  Star,  the 
application  was  referred  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  who 
declined  to  grant  it. 
Of  this  refusal  the  Wilmington  Star  says  : 

"  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  in  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  dispute,  for 
taking  sides  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  punish  Mr.  Shaw,  it  is 
President  Taft  who  has  been  bamboozled  and  betrayed — not  by 
Shaw,  but  by  the  Cabinet  ofllicer  wliom,  with  mistaken  loyalty,  he 
is  trying  to  save.  'Traitor,'  'ingrate,'  etc.,  may  find  ultimate  ap- 
plication in  very  different  quarters  from  those  where  they  are  now 
applied." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


March  lamb  didn't  conie  in  at  a  lowered  price,  tho. — Piiisburg  Post. 

Many  a  person  will  keep  Lent  this  year  who  never  did  before. — Atlanta 
Journal. 

Jeff  Davjs  kicked  so  high  he  punctured  his  own  balloon. — Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  "sleeping-sickness"  germ,  it  is  sure  to  terminate 
fatally — for  the  germ. — Detroit  Journal. 

The  Washington  Herald  insists  that  Senator  Depew  is  himself  again.  That's 
just  the  trouble. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

PREsinENT  Taft  reports  that  the  new  tariff  law  is  "working  well."  Yes, 
but  who  is  it  working.' — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Will  Mr.  Bryan  please  note  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
parity  between  ham  and  eggs? — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

.Senator  Gordon  attracted  so  much  attention  with  his  farewell  speech  that 
we  suggest  this  method  to  others  in  that  dignified  body. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

This  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft.  Dis- 
patches from  Winona  say  it  is  not  being  observed  as  a  public  holiday  there. 
— Chicago  Record- Her  aid. 


The  Nicaragua  insurgents  met  their  Aldrich. — .Atlanta  Journal. 

Not  that  the  hunting  trip  will  end  when  T.  R.  lands  in  New  York. — Bult$ 
Inter  Mountain. 

Peary  begins  to  think  Missouri  is  the  only  State  represented  in  Congress. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Some  inclination  has  been  manifested  to  lay  down  the  muck  rake  and  take 
tip  the  harpoon. — Washington  Star. 

"Russia  Offers  Plan  to  China."  If  China  could  thrive  on  plans  she  would 
be  the  best  nourished  nation  on  earth. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  considers  Mr.  Taft  one  of  the  best  Presidents 
he  has  had  in  the  entire  Aldrich  administration. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Since  Walter  Wellman  is  not  using  a  balloon  as  his  means  of  conveyance  to 
meet  Colonel  Roosevelt,  he  may  get  there. — Washington  Times. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will  have  to  disguise  themselves  as  Republican 
States  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  \Jn\o-D..— Baltimore  Sun. 

It  appears  that  New  York  has  not  paid  for  the  key  of  the  city  presented  to 
Dr.  Cook.  Possibly  the  money  had  to  be  diverted  to  changing  the  lock  of  th« 
city. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


IN   THE  AMERICAN   JUNGLE. 


— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  ytwrHai. 
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MURDEROUS  PATRIOTISM   IN   EGYPT 

THE  assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha  Ghali,  Prime  Minister  of 
Egypt,  by  a  student  of  pharmacy  named  Ibrahim  Wardany, 
is  attributed  by  the  British  press  to  a  nationalist  feeling  of  the  same 
sort  that  has  inspired  the  Hindus  to  similar  acts  of  murderous 
violence.  Great  Britain's  occupation  of  tlie  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
is  resented  by  Young  Egypt  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nominal 


The  London  Times  draws  the  following  distinction  between 
this  and  the  flindu  assassinations; 

"The  murder  appears  to  be  of  the  kind  which  has  become  com- 
mon of  late  in  India.  It  has  been  committed  in  the  usual  cold- 
blooded manner,  and  the  murderer  is  a  stvident  who  has  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  initiation  into  the  teachings  of  'advanced  '  European 
thought.  In  one  important  respect  he  differs  from  his  Indian 
models.     Unlike  them,  he  is  not  a  wholly  unknown  youth,  whose 


THE  LABOR  PARTY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 
Messrs.  G.  N.  Barnes  and  Keir  Hardie,  indicated  by  crosses,  are  blamed  by  the  Conservative  press  for  encouraging  Egyptian  discontent. 


ruler  is  a  Mohammedan  Khedive  and  the  late  Prime  Minister  a 
Copt.  This  resentment,  according  to  the  British  Conservative 
press,  has  been  fanned  by  the  Radical  members  of  Parliament  un- 
til it  h?s  burst  into  this  red  flame  of  murder.  The  assassin  ac- 
knowledges that  he  committed  the  act  as  a  Nationalist  because 
Boutros  Pasha  signed  the  Anglo-Sudanese  concession,  and  agreed 
to  the  prolongation  of  England's  hold  on  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  watchword  of  the  Hindu 
Nationalists,  "India  for  the  Hindus,"  is  being 
echoed  in  Egypt  with  a  cry  of  "  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians."  Nevertheless  Boutros  Pasha,  who 
was  educated  at  the  American  Mission  schools, 
is  credited  by  the  Paris  I.ihertd  with  l)eing  a 
Liberal  in  politics.  "The  distinguisiiing  char- 
acteristics of  Boutros,"  says  The  Tiines's  Cairo 
correspondent,  "  were  his  consummate  tact  and 
suppleness,  but  he  united  thereto  a  certain  frank- 
ness and  firmness  more  than  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  Orientals."  .Speaking  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  fate  of  Boutros  Pasha  (ihali 
Lord  Cromer  remarked  : 

"  I  was  for  many  years  associated  with  Bou- 
tros Pasha  and  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
Egypt,  for  he  was  certainly  the  most  capable 
of  living  Egyptian  Ministers.  1  should  add  that 
he  was  an  Egyptian  patriot  in  tlie  truest  sense 
of  the  term— that  is  to  say,  he  worked  honestly 
and  devotedly  in  the  true  interests  of  his 
country. 

"A  more  foul  crime  was  never  committed 
than  that  which  has  prematurely  closed  his 
career. " 


BOUTROS    PASHA   GHAl.I. 

The  Premier  of  Egypt,  who  was  recently 
assassinated. 


first  claim  to  notoriety  is  the  bloodshed  of  which  he  isguilty.  This 
suggests  that,  also  unlike  them,  he  may  have  acted  on  his  own  in- 
itiative, instead  of  being  the  dupe  and  tool  of  conspirators  more 
important  than  himself.  If  this  be  the  case,  his  crime  is  lacking 
in  the  sinister  significance  which  attaches  to  those  of  the  Indian 
student  murderers.  It  reveals,  indeed,  the  existence  in  Egypt  of 
deep  moral  perversion,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate,  as  the 
Indian  murders  do,  that  this  perversion  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  systematic  efforts  of 
a  secret  organization." 

The  London  Daily  News,  however,  connects 
the  crime  witli  the  contention  exprest  at  the 
Young  Egypt  Congress  held  at  Geneva  last 
summer,  that  English  occupation  of  Egypt 
ought  to  come  to  a  close  sooner  or  later,  and 
declares : 

"  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
assassin  of  Boutros  Pasha  ran  in  the  same  di- 
rection. There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  con- 
demning such  a  program  as  impracticable,  and 
therefore  unwise.  For  good  or  for  evil  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  the  Englisii  withdrawing 
from  Egypt  within  any  discernible  period." 

Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  once 
figured  as  an  Indian  Nationalist  agitator,  both 
extreme  Radical  M.P's.,  have  some  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  the  Conservative  .57</^/</<//v/' 
(London)  assures  us  in  the  following  words  : 

"Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  with  other 
kindred  spirits,  were  present  at  the  conference 
of  the  Young  Egyptian  party  at  Geneva.  Mr. 
Barnes  assured  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
that  his  party  would  support  them  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Hardie  was  no  less  profuse 
in  his  promises." 
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OBJECT  OF  THE  BERLIN   RIOTS 

BERLIN  has  long  been  c?lled  the  best  policed  city  in  Europe, 
or  railier,  tlie  city  wliere  the  people  are  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  police,  wiiicii  may  not  be  the  same  thing. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  the  citizen  can  not  lift  a  hand  or  take  a 
step  without  police  permission.  Tiiis  state  of  things  has  suddenly 
changed.  The  city  is  in  a  condition  of  insurrection.  The  mob 
cries  out  "  Down  with  tyranny  !  "  "  Down  with  the  Government !  " 
"  Long  live  universal  suffrage  !  "  They  hoist  a  red  flag  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  Reichstag,  and  sing  the  "Marseillaise."  The  police 
reply  with  a  volley  of  bullets  and  the  number  of  killed  or  wounded 
is  not  reported  in  the  papers.     The  organs  of  the  Socialists  are 


THE  MEASURE   OF   HIS   INDEPENDENCE. 

Bethmann-Hollweg— "  Here  I  stand.     I  can  not  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me  !  "  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

alternately  deriding  and  cursing  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
wlio,  according  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  has  defied  the  people, 
"sown  the  wind,  and  is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind." 

The  people  have  declared  war  on  the  property  owners,  says  AVwe? 
Zeit  (Stuttgart),  a  bright  Socialist  weekly.  More  than  that,  the 
bourgeoisie  will  at  last  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  take  the  side 
of  tiie  proletariat  and  join  "the  battle-cry  against  Bethmann- 
HoUweg's  legislative  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  people."  The 
German  proletariat  are  up  in  arms  and  are  determined  to  wrest 
from  the  property  owners  some  of  those  votes  which  the  latter  have 
merely  because  they  own  so  many  marks.  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the  champion  of  the  squirearchy,  is  called  a  relic  of  medievalism. 
The  Prussian  constitution  remains  "a  child  after  sixty  years  of  ex- 
istence." Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  article  from 
which  we  are  quoting,  and  which  is  entitled  "Street  Demonstra- 
tions." It  concludes  by  explaining  why  these  demonstrations  are 
made : 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  property-holding  classes  will  not  long 
continue  in  their  obstinate  blindness  to  lend  themselves  to  a  policy 
which  they  know  is  dictated  merely  by  their  own  self-interest. 
Even  if  they  continue  to  do  so  they  must  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  this  will  change  the  attitude  taken  by  the  laboring  classes. 
The  laboring  classes  all  along  the  line  have  undertaken  a  war 
against  the  property-holding  classes,  and  have  a  prospect  of  victory 
such  as  never  before  presented  itself.  They  are  not  out  for  com- 
promise, and  will  accept  no  mere  makeshift  measure  of  reform 
even  tho  it  includes  the  secret  ballot.     We  leave  compromise  to 


those  liberal  statesmen  who  are  howling  their  hearts  out  over  these 
street  demonstrations.  Any  feeble  attempts  made  to  appease  the 
laboring  classes  by  those  whose  resolution  in  the  path  of  oppres- 
sion is  beginning  to  fail  them  will  not  divert  the  proletariat  fron-a 
their  course.  The  vow  the  people  have  made  to  obtain  the  victory 
is  half  of  victory  itself.  Against  tlie  inexorable  determination 
of  millions,  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger  every  day,  even  all 
tlie  well-equipped  force  of  the  property  owners  dwindles  intO' 
mv^oXtnz^."— Translations  made  for 'Ywv.  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  CHINA  VIEWS  THE  KNOX  PLAN 

CHINA'S  growing  friendship  for  the  LTnited  States  has  beeit 
still  further  strengthened,  apparently,  by  Secretary  Knox's- 
attempt  to  induce  Japan  and  Russia  to  neutralize  the  Manchurian 
railways.  Public  opinion  is  not  so  definite  or  accessible  in  China 
as  in  many  other  countries,  and  one  expression  of  feeling  has  to  be 
weighed  against  another  in  making  the  estimate.  A  certain  high 
Chinese  official  is  quoted  in  ih&Jiji  (Tokyo),  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Japanese  dailies,  as  opposing  the  Knox  plan  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  put  China  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Powers,  as  in. 
the  case  of  the  Balkans,  and  he  said  he  hoped  Russia  and  Japan 
would  definitely  reject  the  proposal.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Tokyo  paper  was  eager  for  just  such  opinions, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many  otlier  officials  exprest  the  opposite 
view  and  were  not  quoted.  Oriental  diplomacy  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  a  case  like  this,  and  to  know  the  trend  of  popular  opinion 
we  must  turn  to  the  native  newspapers. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Peking  itself  has  no  influential  journal 
published  by  Chinese.  The  Ju/i  Tien  Shih  Pao,  published  in 
Chinese  by  a  coterie  of  Japanese  journalists  in  Peking,  enjoys,  so 
we  ar^  told,  a  much  wider  circulation  than  any  daily  issued  by 
native  editors  in  the  Chinese  capital.  Tientsin  and  Canton  boast 
of  a  few  newspapers,  but  the  forum  of  China  is  in  Shanghai.  Of 
the  Shanghai  dailies,  the  Sliih  Pao  is  the  most  thoughtful,  and 
deservedly  most  influential.  The  comment  of  this  conservative 
journal  upon  the  question  is  laconic  and  reserved  in  tone.  VVe 
read : 

"The  American  proposal  affects  China's  interests  most  vitall\\ 
and  we  can  not  be  too  careful  in  measuring  its  true  significance. 
Of  course  we  need  consider  its  merits  or  demerits  from  no  other 
point  of  view  than  that  of  our  own  welfare.  The  cardinal  point 
of  the  question  is,  for  us,  whether  or  not  the  American  plan,  if 
carried  out,  would  better  serve  our  own  interest  than  does  the 
present  arrangement  in  Manchuria.  VVe  hope  that  our  authorities 
will  give  the  matter  a  most  careful  consideration  before  they  re- 
spond to  the  American  overture  either  favorably  or  unfavoralaly." 

Contrary  to  this  uncertain  expression  of  views  of  the  Skih  Pao, 
the  Shin  Wen  Pao  (which  has  been  so  radically  anti-Japanese  that 
it  even  extolled  the  Korean  assassin  who  killed  Prince  Ito  at  Har- 
bin) is  a  little  more  definite  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
American  plan.  After  expressing  unstinted  admiration  for  the 
shrewdness  of  American  diplomats,  this  journal  naively  says  that 
in  the  matter  of  diplomacy  China  has  much  to  learn  from  America. 
Further : 

"  Since  Manchuria  is  virtually  lost  to  us,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  railways  there  are  held  by  Russia  and  Japan  or 
controlled  by  a  combination  of  several  Powers.  Our  foremost 
desire  is  to  deliver  Manchuria  and  its  railways  completely  from 
foreign  control.  Probably,  however,  it  may  be  best  to  relieve  the 
railways  from  the  grip  of  Japan  and  Russia,  and  place  them  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  Powers  until  China  is  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise unrestricted  sovereignty  over  Manchuria.  We  therefore  hope 
that  our  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  God-sent 
proffer  from  Washington.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  in  the 
event  of  Japan  being  deprived  of  her  advantageous  position  in  Man. 
churia  she  will  cast  her  covetous  eyes  toward  South  China,  but  we 
need  not,  on  that  account,  scruple  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  golden 
opportunity  to  oust  her  from  the  three  Eastern  Provinces." 

Whatever  the  Chinese  press  may  think  about  the  Knox  proposal 
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"in  the  interest  of  harmony!" 

Taft  would  like  to  lead  the  Concert  of 
the  Powers. 


TRYING  TO   PUT  THE    STARS    AND    STRIPES 
ON     HIM. 

America  says  it  is  "  all  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  in  the  interests  of  China,"  but  it  is  a 
regular  Yankee  trick  I 


A    MONSTROUS    PIECE    OF   PHILANTHROPY. 

Uncle  Sam  proposes  that  Japan  and  Russia  contribute 
their  railways  to  help  build  a  Peace  Palace  in  Manchuria  I 
It  is  hard  to  blame  Japan  for  refusing. — Puck  (Tokyo). 


J.\PANESE    SUSPICIONS    OF    OUR    BENEVOLENCE. 


one  tiling  seems  certain,  viz.,  that  the  idea  is  gradually  growing  up 
in  the  Chinese  mind  that  America  is  thoroughly  sincere  and  earnest 
in  endeavoring  to  befriend  China.  This  sentiment  is  best  exprest 
by  the  Chun  IVai  Jih  Pao,  which  in  commenting  upon  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  in  a  lengthy  article  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
formation  of  a  Chino-American  alliance.  In  the  eyes  of  this 
journal,  we  are  the  only  nation  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  great 
struggle  for  national  rehabilitation  which  Ciiina  is  now  passing 
through.  To  pave  the  way  to  the  consummation  of  a  formal  alli- 
ance beween  Washington  and  Peking,  it  seems  desirable  to  this 
paper  that  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  should  exchange  cour- 
tesies in  an  unofficial  manner,  as  Japan  and  America  have  lately 
been  doing,  by  inviting  mutual  visits  of  the  business  men  and 
tourists  of  eacli  country  to  the  otiier. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHINESE  IN   TIBET 

WHILE  the  Western  world  may  not  know  or  care  who  is  the 
Pontiff  of  Tibet,  it  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  military 
character  of  the  Chinese  expedition  that  has  just  chased  the  sacred 
Lama  out  of  his  palace  and  over  the  border  into  India.  Tlie  occu- 
pation of  Lhasa  and  the  expulsion  of  the  "ocean-priest,"  or  "priest 
vast  as  the  ocean,"  are  events  of  the  first  magnitude  in  tlie  present 
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SCENE   OF  THE   EVICTION. 

This  map  shows  Szechuan,  whence  the  Chinese  moved  out  toward 
Lhasa  (route  shown  by  heavy  black  line).  Darjiling,  whither  the 
Lama  has  fled  (shown  by  dotted  line). 

history  of  Asia,  remarks  the  London  I^Tening  Standard  and  St. 
Jameses  Gazette,  lor  they  reveal  "liidden  forces  that  liave  been  at 
work,"  and  moreover  are  "forces  in  themselves  that  may  have  a 
vast  influence  on  tlie  history  of  mankind."     T/ie  /-Jvenint,'  Stand- 


ard dwells  ^particularly  on  the  way  in  wliich  this  invasion  of  Tibet 
proves  the  progress  that  China  has  made  in  the  modern  art  of  vvar^ 
and  tells  us  : 
"The  Chinese  expedition  is  a  revelation  of  the  progress  made  by 
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WITH    A   SMILE    THAT   WAS  CHILUl-IKK    AND    liLAND. 

While  England  and  Russia  are  coveting  Tibet  the  Heathen  Chinee 

runs  off  with  the  prize. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

the  Celestial  army  under  German  and  Japanese  guidance.  Unde- 
terred by  tlie  immense  deserts  of  ice  and  snow  that  had  to  be  trav. 
ersed  and  by  the  slashing  attacks  of  nomad  tribes,  the  little  army 
pushed  steadily  on  from  tlie  frontier  of  Szechuan  to  the  capital  of 
Tibet,  deposing  on  its  way  with  true  Western  foresight  the  feudal 
lords  and  replacing  them  with  Chinese  officials.  To  effect  tiiis 
passage  the  army  had  provided  itself  with  hundreds  of  mountain 
guns  of  the  very  latest  pattern  ;  the  rank  and  file  iiad  been  trained 
for  their  arduous  task  by  cadets  who  had  themselves  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Japanese  instructors,  and  at  Ciiingtu,  tiie  capital  of  Szechuan, 
whicli  was  the  base  of  the  expedition,  7,000  men  worked  night  and 
day  in  an  arsenal  filled  tinougliout  with  German  machinery. 
Furthermore,  as  tiiey  knew  that  tiie  telegraph  wires  would  certainly 
be  cut  by  the  nomads,  this  most  up-to-date  expedition  provided  it- 
.self  with  wireless  telegraphy.  Can  anything  lie  more  sym]itoniatic 
of  the  incalculaljle  strength  of  Ciiina  wiicii  she  once  tlioiougiiiy 
adopts  Western  science  and  Western  military  training?  This  ex- 
pedition will  be  carefully  noted  by  all  future  historians  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch." 

According  to  Sven  Hedin  Tibet  is  to  China  "a  huge  fortress, 
with  ramparts,  walls,  and  ditches  protecting  China."  It  is  through 
the  Tibetan  passes  that  Ciiina  keeps  in  check  Mongolia,  the  buffer 
state  between  her  and  Kussia.  China,  whose  suzerainty  is  owned 
in  Tibet,  has  full  right   to  dejiose  the    Lama,  and   this  right  has- 
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been  exercised  and  cause  given  in  an  edict  issued  at  Peking.     Tlie 
foreign  correspondent  of  T/ie  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  adds  : 

"Tiie  edict  accuses  the  Dalai  Lama  of  disobedience,  intrigue, 
and  refusal  to  pay  tribute,  and  cliaracterizes  him  as  one  of  the 
worst  Lamas  ever  known. 

"The  Chinese  are  much  perturbed  at  the  course  of  events  in 
Tibet,  and  they  are  especially  annoyed  at  the  flight  of  the  Dalai 
Lama.  They  point  out  that  Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  Lhasa  to 
strengthen  the  garrison,  protect  trade,  and  maintain  China  s  sov- 
ereign authority." 


WHY  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE  ARE  POOR 

Rl'SSIA  often  shares  the  honor  with  our  own  country  of  being 
designated  a  land  of  unlimited  possibilities.  If  the  sole 
factor  taken  into  consideration  be  the  potential  wealth  of  economic 
resources  lying  buried  in  Russian  soil,  there  is  good  ground  no 
doubt  for  the  coupling  of  two  countries  which,  in  point  of  actual 
fact,  are  the  farthest  removed  from  each  other  economically.  But 
while  Russia  is  actually  the  poorest  of  all  civilized  nations,  the 
United  States  is  the  richest.  The  mass  of  the  Russian  people,  the 
Russian  political  economists  tell  us,  are  not  only  poor,  but  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  Mr.  A.  Press,  writing  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Zaprocy  Zhizny,  gives  the  following  vivid  illustration 
of  the  utter  pauperism  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  : 

"It  is  known  that  the  comparatively  high-priced  food-products, 
like  meat,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  are  used  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities by  the  Russian  population  than  by  the  Americans,  English, 
German,  French,  and  other  civilized  nations.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  life  the  Russian  would 
make  up  for  this  lack  by  a  larger  consumption  of  grain  foods.  But 
in  reality  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  For  instance,  in  1904  the 
consumption  of  grain  per  person  in  the  United  States  averaged 
1,945  pounds,  and  in  Russia  660  pounds,  that  is,  one-third  of  that 
in  America.  The  same  low  level  of  consumption  is  noticeable  in 
all  other  products  constituting  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  con- 
sumption of  cotton  per  head  in  the  United  States  during  the  same 
year  was  20.4  pounds,  and  in  Russia  only  5.4  pounds;  sugar  in 
America  78  pounds,  in  Russia  only  13.2  pounds,  and  so  on.  The 
most  characteristic  measure  of  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  two 
countries  is  in  the  relative  consumption  per  individual  of  iron  and 
anthracite.  In  the  United  States  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
iron  in  1904  was  504  pounds  and  of  coal  8.568  pounds,  in  Russia 
45  pounds  of  iron  and  3,564  pounds  of  coal." 

This  low  consumption,  says  Mr,  Press,  is  reflected  sadly  enough 
in  the  general  mi.sery  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  awful  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  extremely  high  rate  of  mor- 


tality among  them.  Tiielack  of  proper  and  sutflcient  nourishment 
necessarily  shows  also  in  the  low  productive  capacity  of  both  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  workingman  of  Russia,  and  this  Mr. 
Press  illustrates  again  by  a  few  striking  examples  : 

"The  grain  output  in  the  United  States  in  1904  was  2,628  pounds 
per  person,  and  only  954  pounds  in  Russia.  In  the  industries  the 
yearly  product  of  one  laborer  in  America  in  1900  amounted  to 
52,377,  and  in  Russia  to  $633.  The  difference  between  these  fig- 
ures is  so  great  that  it  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  national  wealth 
of  America  and  the  indigence  of  our  own  people.  The  great  pro- 
ductivity of  American  labor  not  only  makes  possible  the  rapid 
growth  of  American  industry,  and  the  enrichment  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  that  are  in  any  way  related  to  industry, 
but  it  also  enables  the  workingman  to  maintain  a  comparatively 
high  rate  of  wages,  corresponding  much  more  to  his  needs  than  is 
the  case  with  the  wages  of  the  Russian  workingman.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  American  laborer  in  1900  was  ^425,  while  the  Rus- 
sian workingman  during  the  same  year  received  the  munificent  sum 
of  ^rooonan  average.  Of  course  a  workingman  with  a  family, 
having  to  live  as  a  rule  in  a  populous  district,  can  on  such  a  wage 
maintain  only  a  beggar's  existence." 

The  greater  capacity  for  work  which  the  American  workman  dis- 
plays is  due,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  to  his  higher  general  and 
professional  intelligence,  to  the  superior  machinery  employed,  to 
the  high  development  of  the  spirit  of  self-help  in  America,  and  the 
free  conditions  which  prevail  here,  all  of  which,  we  are  told,  give 
American  industry  a  class  of  workingmen  who  are  stronger,  less 
exhausted,  and  more  developed  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
than  the  working  class  in  Russia.  As  if  any  further  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  the  Russian  were  needed  Mr.  Press  gives  the  following 
illuminating  figures.  Taking  the  entire  population  of  Russia  the 
yearly  output  per  person  amounts  to  $19.  In  Germany  the  per 
capita  production  a  year  is  $92,  in  France  ^116.50,  in  England 
#136.50,  in  the  United  States  $176,  and  in  Australia  ^187.  This 
writer  sees  the  chief  cause  of  Russia's  economically  low  level  in 
the  unfavorable  political  conditions,  which  do  not  permit  the  free 
play  of  individual  enterprise  : 

"The  economic  status  of  a  country  depends  chiefly  on  three  fac- 
tors, the  natural  resources,  the  native  gifts  of  the  people,  and  the 
amount  of  political  liberty  they  enjoy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  regards  the  first  two  factors  Russia  ought  to  occupy  not  the 
last  but  one  of  the  first  places  among  the  civilized  nations.  There- 
fore if  Russia  has  remained  lagging  so  far  behind,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  then  the  only  reason  is  her  lack  of  political  freedom,  which 
is  as  indispensable  for  the  economic  development  of  a  country  as 
air  is  for  the  development  of  the  human  organism." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Dige.st. 


when    headsmen    differ 
Condemned    Criminal 


CRIMINALS  TAKE     HOPE  ! 


_..     Here's    a    bit   of    luck! 

They're  quarreling  now  about  how  to  dispatch  me!    I'll 
dodge  'em  yet."       — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


■WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE  PATIENTS   DON'T  GET   THEIR  MEDICINE. 

The  Patient — "  As  they  don't  seem  to  agree  about  the  physic  1  think  I'll 
get  up  and  gofer  a  walk."  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


A    RAY   OF  HOPE    FOR   THE   PEERS. 
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LEARNING  TO  CURE  CANCER  FROM 
SELF-CURED  CANCER 

'\  1  THEN  a  person  or  an  animal  is  immune  to  a  disease,  or  gets 
*  »  well  of  tlie  disease  spontaneously  and  thoroughly,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  or  its  organism  contains 
something  antagonistic  to  the  malady,  and  that,  if  other  sufferers 
could  be  treated  with  this  unknown  substance,  good  would  result. 
This,  independently  of  all  theories  of  disease  and  of  its  cure,  is  the 
common-sense  principle  underlying  the  various  serum  treatments. 
Dr.  Eugene  Hodenpyl,  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  has 
been  experimenting  along  this  line  with  cancer,  and  tho  he  expressly 
disclaims  the  invention  of  a  "cancer-cure,"  it  appears  likely  that 
his  investigations  will  bear  following  up.  Being  attracted  by  a 
case  where  an  apparently  malignant  cancer  got  well  spontaneously, 
he  treated  several  other  cases  with  fluids  from  the  body  of  the  re- 
covered patient,  with  favorable  results.  Dr.  Hodenpyl  reports 
his  work  briefly  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  February 
26).  After  describing  the  case  of  spontaneous  recovery  when 
death  seemed  imminent,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  writer  was  led  to  weigh  the  possibility,  so  often  discust 
especially  in  connection  with  experimental  tumors  in  mice,  of  the 
development  by  the  patient  of  some  sort  of  antibody  inimical  to 
the  progressive  growth  and  persistence  of  the  tumor-cells.  The 
alternative  hypothesis,  which  seemed  plausible,  was  that  in  the 
processes  of  tumor-tissue  formation  in  the  abdomen,  some  physical 
or  physiological  disturbance  of  organic  or  internal  secretions  might 
have  occurred,  leading  to  the  accumulation  or  formation  of  sub- 
stances antagonistic  to  tumor-cell  growth  or  existence. 

"Tlie  ascitic  fluid  having  been  freely  placed  at  the  writer's  dis- 
posal to  test  these  theoretical  conceptions,  a  series  of  mice,  which 
had  developed  tumors  after  the  implanting  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  strains  of  mouse-cancer  cells,  were  injected  with  varying 
amounts  of  the  ascitic  fluid.  These  injections  were  made  near  tlie 
tumors,  into  tlie  tumors,  and  into  the  body  at  large.  The  effect  of 
these  injections,  in  brief,  was  to  lead  to  marked  necrosis  of  the 
tumors,  to  a  noteworthy  diminution  in  their  size,  or  to  their  com- 
plete disappearance." 

The  next  step  was  to  try  the  fluid  on  human  beings,  and  this  Dr. 
Hodenpyl  did  after  experimental  tests  of  its  harmlessness  in  ani- 
mals.    He  writes : 

"  Injections  have  been  made  in  small  quantities,  near  or  directly 
into  the  tumors,  or  in  large  quantities  into  the  veins.  The  general 
effects  of  these  injections  in  man  has  been  nearly  uniformly  to  in- 
duce a  temporary  local  redness,  tenderness,  and  swelling  about 
the  tumors,  which  soon  subside.  Then  occur  softening  and  necrosis 
of  the  tumor  tissue,  which  is  now  absorbed  or  discharged  externally 
with  the  subsequent  formation  of  more  or  less  connective  tissue. 
In  all  cases,  the  tumors  have  grown  smaller;  in  some  they  have 
disappeared  altogether.  In  no  instance  has  any  tissue  in  tiie  body, 
other  tlian  the  tumor,  shown  the  least  reaction  after  the  injections, 
nor  have  any  systemic  effects  been  manifest  even  after  large  venous 
infusions. 

"Tlie  greater  number  of  the  forty-seven  cases  thus  far  treated 
were  distinctly  unfavorable,  many  of  them  hopeless  and  inoperable. 
Many  of  the  cases  are  still  under  observation  by  the  writer  or  by 
other  physicians  in  and  out  of  New  York. 

"The  records  of  the  cases  treated,  the  technic  employed,  and 
the  results  obtained  will  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  medical 
profession  as  soon  as  time  permits,  together  with  the  results  of 
various  obvious  control  experiments  wiiich  are  now  in  hand  under 
the  direction  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  writer.  In  the  mean 
time  this  preliminary  communication  is  made,  first,  in  order  that 
the  attention  of  the  profession  may  be  called  to  the  possible  sig- 
nificance of  body  fluids  from  the  rare  cases  of  those  who  have  re- 
covered or  are  recovering  from  carcinoma;  second,  to  correct  the 
false  impressions  which  may  have  been  conveyed  by  the  premature 
and  unauthorized  news  items  in  the  daily  press;  and,  finally,  to 
secure  an  opportunity  to  remind  physicians  practically  interested 
in  this  study,  that  the  urgency  for  this  treatment,  of  hopeless  in- 


operable cases,  is  hardly  just,  either  to  these  patients  themselves 
or  to  a  method  from  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  new  resources  and 
new  light  through  deliberate  and  reasonable  tests." 


ARE  DISHONEST  MEN  BORN  OR  MADE? 

A  RE  men  liars,  tliieves,  swindlers,  and  grafters  by  birth,  or  by 
-^^  circumstance  and  environment  .''  .Still  further — are  all  men 
born  dishonest,  so  that  honest  ones  are  simply  those  that  have  had 
the  taste  for  swindling  trained  out  of  them  t  Aw  editorial  writer  ini 
Atnerican  Medicine  (New  York,  February),  looking  at  it  from  a. 
scientific  standpoint,  concludes  that  the  whole  problem  is  yet  un- 
solved. He  denies  tliat  the  raising  of  such  a  question  implies 
pessimism,  or  is  an  evidence  of  dishonest  tendencies.  More  than 
one  thinking  man,  he  says,  who  is  brought  in  close  contact  with 
other  men  and  their  affairs,  will  occasionally  ask  himself,  "what 
is  honesty  1"     He  goes  on  : 

"  Is  it  education  and  training,  or  is  it  a  product  of  civilization,, 
something  tiiat  man  has  evolved  for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
his  belongings  "i  Let  those  answer  who  can.  The  whole  matter 
is  relative,  for  the  values  are  as  varialile  as  people.  Standards  are 
constantly  changing  and  the  honest  deeds  of  yesterday  may  be  the- 
dishonest  acts  of  to-morrow.  No  better  illustration  could  be- 
brought  forward  than  the  sober  statement  of  an  honorable  gentle- 
niAn  concerning  the  recent  grave  scandals  at  Albany.  He  never 
denied  the  giving  and  taking  of  bribes  to  kill  legislative  bills,  but 
simply  said  '  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  and  nobody  looked  at 
it  as  we  do  nowadaysP 

"Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  notable  moral  unrest 
among  all  classes  of  people  and  the  resulting  investigations  in 
politics,  railroad  and  insurance  management,  and  countless  other' 
fields  of  activity  have  shown  that  our  most  honorable  and  honest 
citizens  have  been  guilty  of  acts  tiiat  in  their  ultimate  analysis, 
seem  questionable  if  not  actually  criminal.  To  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  these  men,  an  accusation  of  dishonesty  would  have  been  an 
insult.  If  they  as  insurance  presidents  maintained  expensive  lob- 
bies and  paid  for  legislative  protection  or  immunity,  they  were  but 
serving  their  policy-holders,  the  widows  and  orphans.  If  as 
directors  of  railroads  they  gave  rebates  and  protected  themselves", 
in  diverse  ways  against  legislative  brigandage,  they  also  were  but 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  their  stockholders.  And  so  it  went 
all  down  the  line.  The  people  kept  certain  men  in  ofiice  because- 
they  'made  good'  in  serving  their  constituency,  individually  and- 
collectively.  The  ofiice-holders  traded  their  votes  on  railroad,, 
insurance,  or  other  matters,  for  patronage,  a  liberal  portion  out  of 
the 'pork  barrel,' or  a  few  more  pensions.  The  main  considera- 
tion in  looking  at  the  proposition  is  that  no  one  questioned  these- 
transactions.  It  was  the  custom  ;  no  one  expected  anything  else. 
As  a  man  who  is  respected  and  admired  by  every  one  who  knows, 
him,  recently  said,'  Nobody  tliought  these  things  dishonest,  until 
somebody  said  they  were  and  then  everybody  knew  it.'  It  was. 
the  manner  of  looking  at  these  various  matters,  in  other  words,, 
purely  a  question  of  education.  No  reasonable,  fair-minded  man 
can  believe  for  a  minute  that  many  of  those  who  were  the  most 
flagrant  offenders  realized  that  their  acts  were  wrong  and  dishonest. 
Most  of  them  were  men  who  prized  their  honor,  reputation,  and 
record  of  success  high  above  everything." 

Honesty,  the  writer  concludes,  is  largely  a  matter  of  education 
and  training,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  naturally  dishonest. 
In  a  state  of  uneducated  mentality,  human  beings  are  neither  honest 
nor  dishonest.  A  study  of  primitive  peoples  and  of  children  proves- 
this.     To  quote  again: 

"Honesty  in  its  primary  or  preliminary  stages  is  simply  social' 
reciprocity.  As  the  social  organism  becomes  more  complex,  hon- 
esty likewise  extends.  While  in  the  beginning  it  is  of  the  nature- 
of  a  comity  between  individuals,  in  its  more  complicated  phases  it 
takes  on  obligatory  features.  Thus  custom,  usage,  and  the  law- 
give  honesty  a  prominent  place  in  tlie  social  scheme,  and  the  aver- 
age individual  acquires  a  modicum  of  honesty  if  he  never  has  a 
day  of  teaching.  This,  however,  is  the  exception  and  few  there 
are. to-day  who  do  not  receive  more  or  less  .schooling.     There  are 
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three  great  schools  where  man  is  given  his  education  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practise  of  honesty — the  school  proper,  the  home,  and  tlie 
church.  These  have  collateral  branches  of  more  or  less  value. 
All  vary  in  efficiency,  so  it  is  not  surprizing  that  many  well-meaning 
individuals  vary  in  their  knowledge  and  practise  of  honesty. 

"  IJut  here  is  the  brigiit  side  of  tlie  picture  :  every  day  sees  exten- 
sion of  the  principles  of  honesty.  Education  is  doing  it.  Dis- 
honesty is  decreasing  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  but  one  standard  of  honesty,  a  standard  which  every  man 
will  know  and,  knowing,  practise." 


consequently  in  the  length  of  a  year.  This  train  of  thought  led 
him  to  consider  what  the  result  of  an  actual  collision  would  have 
been,  and  he  concludes  that 'if  so  large  a  body  with  so  rapid  a 
motion  were  to  strike  the  earth — a  thing  by  no  means  impossible 


COLLISIONS  WITH  COMETS 

ON  May  iS  next  the  earth  will  be  brushed  by  the  tail  of  Halley's 
comet.  "Plunged  into  it,"  some  of  the  magazines  say  !  At 
any  rate  we  shall  be  immersed  in,  and  enveloped  by,  the  mass  of 
tenuous  matter  that  streams  off  for  millions  of  miles  on  one  side 
of  the  comet's  nucleus,  which  in  this  case  will  be  about  15,000,000 
miles  away,  about  one-sixth  the  distance  of  the  sun.  What  is  going 
to  happen  ?  This  is  not  the  first  question  of  the  kind,  and  the 
answer  is — "Just  nothing  at  all."  The  same  thing  happened  witli 
other  comets  in  1819  and  1861  and  no  one  suspected  it.  Professor 
Pickering,  of  Harvard,  thinks  that  we  must  have  had  at  least  fifty 
actual  collisions  with  comets  since  animal  life  first  appeared  on 
earth— not  passages  through  the  tail,  but  encounters  with  the 
nucleus — without  practical  effect.  Tlie  Scieniijic  American,  in  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  (New  York,  March  5),  tells  us  that, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  Halley  himself  wlio  first  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  sucli  a  meeting.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Whiston,  Newton's  successor  in  tiie  Lucasian  chair  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  was  so  alarmed  at  'a  cliariot  of  fire  '  which 
flared  up  in  his  day,  that  Halley  was  prompted  to  look  closely  into 
its  movements.  His  work  led  to  the  startling  result  that  the  comet, 
when  passing  through  the  descending  node,  had  approached  the 
earth's  path  witiiin  a  semi-diameter  of  the  earth.  Naturally, 
Halley  wondered  what  would  have  happened  had  the  earth  and  the 
comet  l)een  actually  so  close  together  in  their  respective  orbits. 


MERELY  A    COMET. 

"  Good  heavens  !  another  bomb  ?  " 

"  Xo,  Your  Majesty.     It's  only  the  comet." 


-Jugend  (Munich). 


Assuming  the  comet's  mass  to  have  been  comparable  with  that  of 
the  earth  (an  assumption  wiiich  we  now  know  to  have  been  utterly 
beyond  reason)  he  concluded  that  their  mutual  gravitation  would 
have  caused  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and 


halley's  comet,  1066  A.U. 
From  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

— the  shock   might  reduce    this  beautiful   world    to    its   original 
chaos.' 

"Since  Halley's  time  the  chance  of  a  collision  between  the  earth 
and  a  comet  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  astronomical 
mathematicians,  Laplace,  for  example,  painted  the  possil)ility  of 
a  collision' with  the  earth  so  vividly  that  he  startled  his  day  and 
generation.  He  drew  a  picture  of  a  comet  whose  mass  was  such 
that  a  tidal  wave  some  13,000  or  14,000  feet  high  inundated  the 
world,  with  the  result  that  only  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Himalayas 
and  tiie  Alps  protruded.  Lalande  created  a  panic  by  a  similar 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  a  paper  which  was  intended  for  pre- 
sentation before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  which  was  not  read. 
Such  was  the  popular  excitement,  that  he  himself  felt  constrained 
to  allay  the  public  fears  as  well  as  he  could  in  a  soothing  article 
published  in  the  Gazette  de  France.  The  masses  assumed  by  both 
Laplace  and  Lalande  are  so  preposterous  tliat  their  theories  are  no 
longer  seriously  considered  by  any  sane  astronomer, 

"Since  the  day  of  Laplace  and  Lalande  there  have  been  several 
comet'scares.'  Biela'scomet  crossed  the  earth's  orbit  on  October 
29,  1832.  When  tiiat  fact  was  announced,  Europe  was  in  a  ferment. 
The  orbit  of  the  earth  was  confused  with  the  earth  itself.  Such 
was  the  popular  excitement,  that  Arago  took  it  upon  himself  to 
compute  the  possibilities  of  a  collision.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
earth  did  not  reach  the  exact  spot  where  the  comet  had  intersected 
the  earth's  orbit  until  a  month  later,  on  November  30,  on  whicli 
date  the  comet  was  60,000,000  miles  away.  Incidentally  he  pointed 
out  that  a  collision  was  always  happily  remote.  He  thougiit  that 
the  cliances  of  a  meeting  were  about  one  in  281,000,000,  Babinet, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  tliought  that  a  collision  was  likely  to  take  place 
once  in  about  15,000,000  years.  More  recently  the  entire  problem 
has  been  considered  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  By 
a  collision  he  understands,  first,  that  any  part  of  the  earth  strikes 
any  part  of  the  comet's  head ;  second,  that  any  part  of  the  earth 
strikes  the  most  condensed  point  in  the  head  (the  core)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  nucleus.  What  the  average  size  of  a 
visible  comet's  head  may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Young  estimates  that  for  a  telescopic  comet  it  averages  from  40,000 
to  100,000  miles  in  diameter 

"Profe.ssor  Pickering  infers  tliat  we  should  expect  to  be  struck 
by  the  core  of  a  visible  comet  once  in  about  40,000,000  years,  and  by 
some  portion  of  the  head  once  in  4,000,000  years.  Since  comets' 
orbits  are  more  thickly  distributed  near  the  ecliptic  than  in  other 
regions  of  the  sphere,  the  collisions  would  occur  rather  more  fre- 
quently than  this,  but  hardly  as  often  as  once  in  2,000,000  years ; 
and  since  it  has  been  estimated  that  animal  life  has  existed  upon 
the  earth  for  about  100,000,000  years,  a  considerable  number  of 
collisions,  perhaps  as  many  as  fifty,  must  have  taken  place  during 
that  interval,  in  Professor  Pickering's  opinion,  evidently  without 
producing  any  very  serious  results." 

Notions  of  the  tidal  effects  of  comets,  such  as  are  described 
above,  were  based  upon  a  wrong  idea  of  cometary  masses,  A 
comet  can  sweep  through  the  entire  solar  system  without  deranging 
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one  of  its  members,  and  it  must  thus  have  a  mass  so  small  that  it 
can  not  appreciably  affect  the  waters  of  the  earth.  That  a  great 
mathematician  like  Laplace  should  not  have  realized  this,  is  indeed 
astonishing.  Comets  are  more  likely  to  be  captured  by  planets, 
as  they  occasionally  are,  than  to  derange  a  member  of  the  solar 
system  or  to  produce  tidal  effects.    We  read  further  : 

"The  plunging  of  the  earth  in  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet  natu- 
rally causes  many  to  wonder  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  Similar  passages  occurred  in  1819  and 
i86i,  but  no  one  was  the  wiser  until  long  after.  Some  astronomers 
claimed  to  have  noticed  auroral  glares  and  meteoric  displays  at  that 
time,  but  whether  these  were  really  associated  with  the  comet  or 
not  can  not  definitely  be  stated.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  safely 
held  that  on  May  18  next  none  of  us  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  literally  breathing  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet.  From  this 
it  may  well  be  inferred  that  the  wild  tales  of  the  possible  effects  of 
poisonous  gases,  tales  for  which  the  newspapers  are  very  largely 
responsible,  are  utterly  without  foundation.  It  is  true  that  a 
comet's  tail  is  composed  of  poisonous  and  asphyxiating  hydrocar- 
bon vapors  and  of  cyanogen ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  actual 
amount  of  toxic  vapor  is  so  small  that  when  the  earth  is  brushed 
by  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet  tlie  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
will  not  be  so  affected  that  a  chemist  could  detect  it.  Flammarion 
has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  in  his  'La  Fin  du  Monde'  of  tlie  possible 
effect  of  passing  through  a  tail  highly  charged  with  vapors.  He 
has  shown  us  terrified  humanity  gasping  for  breath  in  its  death 
struggle  with  carbon  monoxid  gas,  killed  off  with  merciful  swift- 
ness by  cyanogen,  and  dancing  joyously  to  an  anesthetic  death, 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitrous  oxid  or 
dentist's  'laughing  gas.'  No  one  of  any  common  sense  should  be 
alarmed  by  these  nightmares,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  so  diaphanously  thin  is  a  comet's  tail,  tliat  stars  can  be  seen 
through  it  without  diminution  in  brightness." 


NAVIGABLE  NAVAL  MODELS 

THE  use  of  experimental  models  in  the  designing  of  ships  has 
become  very  common  of  late,  and  all  large  shipbuilding 
concerns  have  tanks  where  tliese  models  are  used.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  these  models  larger,  so  that  they  may  actually  be 
navigated,  making  it  possible  for  designers  to  take  into  account 
other  features  besides  the  lines  of  the  hull.  It  is  announced  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody  that  the  Department  of  Naval  Architecture  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  about  to  undertake 
important  investigations  by  aid  of  such  a  navigable  model  about 
40  feet  long.  Says  International  Marine  Engineering  (New 
York,  February) : 

"  This  method  of  research  has  already  been  used  in  Great  Britain 
in  connection  with  the  designs  of  tlie  Lusitania,  Mauretania,  and 
Otaki,  where  the  proposed  designs  were  carried  out  on  a  small, 
inexpensive  scale  and  tested  under  approximately  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  service.  The  immediate  problem  wliich  has  been  chosen 
for  investigation  at  the  Institute  is  the  obscure  one  of  the  added 
resistance  due  to  the  action  of  the  propeller  working  in  the  wake 
of  the  vessel. 

"  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  successful  series  of  progressive 
speed  trials  which  were  made  several  years  ago  by  Professor  Pea- 
body,  the  experimental  boat  will  be  a  one-fifth  scale  model  of  the 
United  States  steamship  Afanning.  Having  at  hand  the  data 
obtained  in  the  former  progressive  speed  trials  of  this  vessel,  the 
results  obtained  with  the  model  will  furnisli  a  certain  basis  for  de- 
termining from  model  experiments  what  may  be  expected  of  full- 
size  ships.  Tlie  propulsive  macliinery  of  the  model  will  consist  of 
a  gasoline  electric  generating  set  and  a  motor  geared  to  the  pro- 
peller-shaft. This  combination  is  convenient  for  experimental 
work,  since  the  cotiditions  can  be  controlled  over  a  wide  range  and 
the  measurements  of  power  be  easily  made. 

"This  method  of  research  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  possibilities 
and  leafls  us  to  expect  that  many  of  the  abstract  prol)lems  in  con- 
nection with  resistance  and  propulsion  which  have  hitherto  been 
obscure,  as  well  as  many  of  the  concrete  problems  arising  in  the 
design  of  new  vessels,  will  by  this  means  meet  with  a  ready 
solution." 


SYNTHETIC  SAPPHIRES 

CRYSTALLIZED  alumina,  or  aluminum  oxid,  is  a  gem,  more 
precious  as  the  crystals  are  larger  and  more  perfect.  It  goes 
under  various  names  according  to  tlie  coloring  matter  that  is  asso- 
ciated witli  it;  if  it  is  red,  it  is  a  ruby;  if  bhie,  a  sappliire ;  if 
purple,  an  Oriental  amethyst,  and  so  on.  Alumina  is  now  artifi- 
cially crystallized,  and  artificial  rubies  have  been  on  the  market 
for  many  years.  Their  discoverer,  Mr.  A.  \>rneuil,  has  now  de- 
vised a  method  for  giving  the  crystals  a  blue  color  and  thus  making 
sapphires.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  gems  are  not  imi- 
tations ;  they  are  real,  and  related  to  the  natural  gems  as  artificial 
ice  is  to  real  ice.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between  them  is 
not  one  of  substance,  but  of  methods,  or  rather  of  circumstances 
of  production.  Dealers  are  of  course  anxious  to  discover  methods 
of  discriminating  between  the  natural  and  artificial  gems,  as  the 


halley's  comet  and  the  earth, 
Showing  how  the  earth  will  encounter  the  tail  of  the  comet  on  May  18. 

former  are  supposed  to  be  more  valuable.  They  have  been  able 
to  do  this  with  tlie  rubies,  but  the  sapphires  appear  to  defy  their 
art.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Sun  (New  York,  February  22) : 

"The  first  of  the  syntlietic  sapphires  made  according  to  a  new 
process,  the  discovery  of  wiiich  was  announced  several  weeks  ago 
from  Paris,  got  to  Maiden  Lane  yesterday.  Dealers  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  what  tlie  effect  will  be,  and  they  are  awaiting  tlie 
results  of  exhaustive  examinations  tiiat  are  to  be  made  by  chemists. 
.Several  stones  have  been  sent  to  Columbia  University  for  analysis. 

"One  of  the  dealers  who  received  some  of  the  stones  said  that 
altlio  he  has  been  selling  sapphires  all  his  life,  he  can  not  sec  any 
difference  between  the  syntlietic  products  and  the  natural  stones. 
He  said  that  the  new  sapphire  surpasses  the  synthetic  ruby  in  ex- 
cellence. He  had  tried  all  ordinary  tests  on  the  new  stones  with- 
out finding  the  slightest  difference  between  them  and  natural  sap- 
phires. With  a  microscope,  he  said,  an  expert  can  readily  see 
whether  a  ruby  is  real  or  artificial  by  the  difference  in  the  minute 
bubbles  and  striations.  In  the  new  sapphire  no  such  difference  is 
to  be  found.  The  crystallization  seems  to  be  just  the  same  in  one 
as  in  the  other.     The  artificial  ruby  .sometimes  has  what  seem  to 
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be  layers  of  dust,  detracting  from  the  general  silk-like  effect,  and 
these  are  not  to  be  noted  in  the  new  sappiiire. 

"Other  dealers  took  a  somewhat  different  view.  One  of  the 
recognized  autliorities  of  the  trade  said  that  without  doubt  the 
chemists  will  duly  certify  that  the  artificial  sapphire  is  true  corun- 
dum, but  he  believed  that  however  close  the  manufactured  stone 
is  to  tiie  natural  a  way  will  be  found  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  artificial  sapphire  reached  New  York 
there  also  appeared  in  the  wholesale  markets  a  new  variety  of  imi- 
tations made  of  exceedingly  hard  and  brilliant  glass.  Warnings 
were  at  once  sent  out  by  wholesale  dealers  to  test  all  stones  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  quickly  eats  into  and  disfigures  even  the 
hardest  glass. 

"Maiden  Lane  was  especially  indignant  because  the  glass  imita- 
tions were  offered  under  the  name  of  synthetic  sapphires  in  order 
to  get  prices  much  higher  than  would  be  paid  if  they  were  sold  for 
what  they  are." 


Ave  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  certain  elements, 
subjected  to  the  action  of  concentrated  energy,  undergo  a  degra- 
dation that  transforms  them  into  carbon.' " — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE  ALLEGED  TRANSMUTATIONS 

QIR  WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  who  not  long  ago  announced  that 
^  he  had  succeeded  in  turning  copper  into  lithium,  now  an- 
nounces that  he  has  evidence  to  show  that  portions  of  various 
metals  may  be  transmuted  into  carbon  in  the  same  way,  namely, 
by  acting  upon  them  with  a  radioactive  emanation.  The  copper 
"transmutation"  is  not  generally  accepted  by  chemists,  and  it  may 
be  tliat  most  scientific  men  will  be  also  skeptical  about  these  new 
announcements.     Says  a  contributor  to  JLa  Nature  (Paris) : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  radium  emanation  changes  spontaneously 
into  helium.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  transmutation  that  appears 
to  be  indisputable,  at  least,  unless  radium,  instead  of  being  a  simple 
body,  is  a  compound.  Other  cases  of  transmutation  are  also  looked 
for.  Sir  William  Ramsay  believes  that  lithium  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  emanation  on  the  sulfates  and  nitrates  of  cop- 
per, but  his  results  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  new  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  Mme.  Curie  and  Mile.  Gleditsch,  after 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  error  that  appear  to  have  been  pres- 
ent in  Ramsay's  experiments. 

"  Sir  W.  Ramsay  now  announces  a  new  series  of  extremaiy  curious 
transmutations.  His  experiments  were  made  on  thorium,  which  is 
also  radioactive,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  helium  among  the 
residual  products  engendered  by  this  body.  About  half  a  pound 
of  pure  nitrate  of  thorium  was  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  and 
placed  in  a  bulb.  By  repeated  exhaustions  all  the  gases  in  the  bulb 
were  removed.  The  neck  of  the  bulb  was  very  small  and  closed 
with  a  stop-cock ;  to  prevent  the  entry  of  exterior  gas  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  was  placed  in  the  balloon  and  then  it  was 
turned  upside  down  under  water.  The  mercury  formed  a  hermetic 
seal  by  filling  the  neck  of  the  bulb  and  prevented  the  radioactive 
solution  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  grease  on  the  stop-cock. 

"  Three  hundred  and  ten  days  afterward,  it  was  shown  tliat  gases 
had  formed  ;  to  analyze  them,  they  were  separated  by  cooling  them 
in  liquid  air  and  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  pure  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid.  .  .  .  This  is  an  extremely  remarkable  fact,  and  unless 
some  of  the  outside  atmosphere  got  in,  despite  the  experimenter's 
precautions,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  nitrate  of  thorium  engen- 
dered carbonic  acid.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  carbon  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  degradation  of  thorium. 

"  In  another  series  of  experiments.  Sir  William  investigated  the 
action  of  radium  emanation  on  thorium  nitrate,  taking,  as  before, 
minute  precautions  to  prevent  all  return  of  air  into  the  experimental 
bulbs.  He  again  demonstrated  the  formation  of  carbonic  anhydrid. 

"The  action  of  radium  emanation  on  zirconium  nitrate  was  then 
investigated,  zirconium  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as 
thorium  ;  the  carbonic  acid  appeared  again. 

"With  chlorate  of  lead,  Ramsay  observed,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  formation  of  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  but  in 
amount  too  small  to  prove  anything. 

"Emanation  acting  on  perchlorate  of  bismuth  also  gives  rise  to 
a  formation  of  cari)onic  acid. 

"  Curious  tho  these  phenomena  may  appear,  it  is  a  little  disquiet- 
ing to  see  the  same  gas,  in  very  small  quantities,  appearing  thus, 
no  matter  wliat  metal  is  experimented  upon.  For  the  moment,  a 
categorical  conclusion  would  appear  premature.  As  Sir  William 
himself  says  :  'Many  other  experiments  must  be  performed  before 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PREDICT  THE 
WEATHER 

FIVE  years  ago  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Belgian  Astronom- 
ical and  Meteorological  Society  for  the  most  successful  short- 
period  forecasts  of  weather.  This  prize  was  won  by  Gabriel  Guil- 
bert,  who  now  publishes  in  book-form  (Paris,  1909)  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  his  method.  We  quote  from 
a  review  in  Nature  (London),  whose  writer  asserts  that  Guilbert 
has  introduced  two  new  principles  into  the  art  of  weather  forecast- 
ing, which  have  not  been  stated  explicitly  by  any  other  writer  on 
this  subject.     We  read  : 

"First,  he  invites  us  to  compare  the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  sur- 
face as  observed  at  the  various  stations  contributing  to  our  daily 
weather  reports  with  the  barometric  gradient  at  sea-level.  If  in 
any  region  the  observed  wind  forces  are  markedly  in  excess  of  the 
normal  for  the  prevailing  gradient,  a  surge  of  high  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  the  gradient  may  be  looked  for,  and  vice  versa.  .  .  , 
It  follows  from  this  general  principle  that  a  depression  which  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  winds  in  excess  of  the  normal  will  fill 
up,  whereas  a  depression  surrounded  by  winds  in  defect  will  grow 
deeper.  If  the  defect  is  great,  a  depression  of  small  intensity  will 
develop  into  a  violent  storm  center.  A  depression  round  which 
the  distribution  of  wind  force  as  compared  with  the  prevailing 
gradient  is  unsymmetrical  will  move  toward  the  region  of  'least 
resistance,'  i.e.,  the  region  where  the  winds  are  most  conspicuously 
in  defect 

"M.  Guilbert  proceeds  to  elaborate  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
rules  for  forecasting  which  for  the  most  part  follow  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  two  fundamental  principles.  Their  applicatioE 
is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  examples,  taken  mostly  from 
cases  when  the  forecasts  issued  by  the  Bureau  at  Paris  proved 
incorrect." 

Guilbert's  principles,  the  reviewer  thinks,  are  simply  a  result  of 
the  study  of  weather  maps ;  they  are  entirely  empirical,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  justify  them  from  general  dynamical  considera- 
tions. Attempts  to  verify  them  by  additional  study  apparently  do 
not  always  succeed.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Among  the  examples  quoted  in  the  book  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  surprizingly  daring  and  successful  predictions,  some 
apparently  ex  post  facto,  others  attested  by  stamped  post-cards  as 
being  genuine  forecasts  made  before  the  event.  We  are,  however, 
entitled  to  ask  whether  the  rules  might  not  lead  to  equally  daring 
but  unsuccessful  forecasts.  Nearly  100  examples  are  quoted  ;  the 
number  is  large,  but  so  is  the  number  of  charts  from  which  the 
selection  is  made,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  M.  Guilbert,  whose 
style  often  suggests  counsel's  address  to  the  jury  rather  than  the 
judge's  summing  up,  has  picked  out  the  cases  which  best  illustrate 
his  points.  No  doubt  he  could  produce  many  more  instances  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  but  the  multiplication  of  selected  examples 
does  not  carry  conviction." 


THE  LIMIT  OF  VELOCITY— In  an  address  before  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  abstracted  in  The 
Yout/i^s  Companion,  Mr.  Henri  Poincare  recently  pointed  out 
some  theories  of  the  so-called  "new  mechanics"  differing  widely 
from  the  old  mechanics  based  upon  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 
Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"The  conceptions  of  the  new  science  of  motion  are  not  easily 
presented  in  a  popular  form,  because  of  their  entire  novelty.  In  a 
word,  the  modern  idea  is  that  a  constant  force  acting  upon  amoving 
body  does  not  impart  equal  increments  of  velocity  in  each  succes- 
sive second,  but  that  the  accelerative  effect  decreases  as  the  velocity 
of  the  body  becomes  greater,  and  finally  reaches  a  limit  which  it 
can  not  pass.     This  limit  is  the  velocity  of  light.     In  other  words, 
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the  inertia  of  matter  increases  with  its  velocity  of  translation,  and 
becomes  infinite  when  the  velocity  is  equal  to  that  of  light. 
Another  form  of  statement  is  that  the  mass  of  a  material  body  in- 
creases with  its  velocity  of  movement,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
motion  swifter  than  that  of  light,  that  is,  about  186,330  miles  per 
second." 


we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Raymond  Poincarc,  reporter 
of  the  Senate  budget  of  finances,  for  the  privilege  of  photograph- 
ing them.  .  .  .  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  artistic 
they  are." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ALUMINUM  COINS   IN  FRANCE 

THE  French  mint  is  preparing  to  strike  a  whole  series  of  minor 
coins  in  an  alloy  of  aluminum.  The  pieces  of  25,  10,  and  5 
centimes  (5  cents,  2  cents,  and  i  cent),  which  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  are  said  to  possess  many  advantages  over 
the  bronze  coins  that  they  are  to  displace.  Mr.  Arnou,  writing  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  February  5),  notes  that  in  choosing  a  new 
metal  there  must  be  con- 
sidered its  cost,  its  mal- 
leability, its  weight,  and 
its  durability.  The 
coins  must  not  be  so 
thin  or  small  that  they 
will  be  easily  lost,  nor 
so  frail  that  they  will 
bend  or  break  in  ordi- 
nary use.  Lightness  and 
strength  are  especially 
desirable. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  In  the  problem  under 
examination,  aluminum 
presents  itself  in  a  most 
favorable  light.  Its  re- 
markable lightness  and 
the  fall  of  its  cost  of 
production  during  re- 
cent years  [nearly  60  per 
cent,  since  1906]  have 
pointed  it  out  from  the 
first  to  the  attention  of 
the  reformers.  Some 
metallurgists  are  still 
troubled  by  the  prospect 
of  its  adoption,  because 
of  its  lack  of  strength 
and    hardness.       They 

fear,  moreover,  to  modify  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  on  account 
of  the  inconveniences  cited  above.  They  foresee  a  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  inscription,  and  a  too  considerable  wear,  which 
will  force  the  retirement  from  circulation  of  a  large  number  of 
pieces  at  the  end  of  a  short  time.  All  these  objections,  which  are 
somewhat  justifiable,  may  be  easily  obviated.  The  valuable  quali- 
ties of  aluminurn  may  be  preserved,  while  avoiding  its  faults,  by 
incorporating  in  it  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  metals  that  will  form  alloys 
of  equal  lightness,  but  twice  as  strong  and  infinitely  harder.  These 
alloys  look  like  aluminum,  have  its  brilliancy,  and  may  be  as  easily 
minted  as  the  pure  metal 

"Besides  the  qualities  mentioned  above,  there  are  some  others 
that  should  be  possest  by  a  monetary  metal  and  that  belong  to 
pure  aluminum  and  to  its  alloys  in  the  same  degree.  It  should  be 
of  invariable  composition  and  should  resist  the  attacks  of  air, 
moisture,  fatty  acids,  and  salts — particularly  sea-salt.  Money  that 
would  not  stand  a  season  at  the  seaside  would  be  inadmissible  ! 
Finally,  the  new  piece  should  not  be  easily  confused  with  those 
now  in  use  ;  and  altho  the  brilliancy  of  aluminum  recalls  that  of 
silver,  its  great  lightness  prevents  any  error. 

"Another  consideration  militates  equally  in  favor  of  this  metal. 
The  aluminum  industry  took  its  rise  in  France,  with  the  investi- 
gations of  St.  Claire  Deville;  our  country  possesses  the  richest 
deposits  of  bauxite,  which  is  its  commonest  ore,  and  it  is  to  French 
engineers  that  we  owe  the  most  interesting  di.scoveries  regarding 
its  manufacture  and  the  installation  of  the  most  important  plants 
for  its  exploitation.     It  is  thus  an  essentially  French  metal. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  be  using  this  convenient 
and  agreeable  money.     Sample  coins  have  already  been  struck ; 


THE   NEW  FRENCH   ALUMINUM   COINS. 
The  obverse  is  shown  above,  and  the  reverse  below. 


THE  "GROWTH"  OF  CAST   IRON 

'  I  ^HE  apparent  growth  or  increase  in  volume  of  cast  iron  after 
-■■  repeated  heatings,  a  discovery  made  by  A.  E.  Outerbridge, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1905,  and  described  thereafter  in  these  col- 
umns, has  been  recently  investigated  further  by  Professors  H.  F. 
Rugan  and  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter  in  Great  Britain.  The  author  of 
a  descriptive  article  in  Machinery  {^t^  York,  March)  tells  us  that 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Rugan  and  Carpenter  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Outer- 
bridge,  but  that  in  the 
main  there  is  a  close 
agreement  in  results. 
He  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  experi- 
ments : 

"The  m  a  X  i  m  u  m 
growth  of  commercial 
cast  iron  takes  place 
when  the  heating  is  con- 
tinued for  four  hours  at 
a  time  at  a  temperature 
of  1,650°  F.  In  order 
that  growth  shall  take 
place,  both  heating  and 
cooling  are  required. 
The  growths  of  the  cast 
iron  investigated  varied 
between  35.2  and  37.5 
per  cent.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  later 
experimenters  found  an 
increase  in  weight  took 
place  amounting  to  from 
7.S  to  8.6  per  cent.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  the 
metal  took  up  gases 
from  the  outside  air, 
there  being  an  oxida- 
tion of  silicon  and  an  oxidation  of  carbon.  The  ends  of  a  cast- 
iron  bar  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  middle  parts,  which  is 
readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  expose  more  surface  to  the 
penetrating  gases.  The  investigators,- therefore,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  gases  on  the  growth  of  cast  iron  is 
very  important,  and  one  test  piece  which  grew  very  decidedly  in  a 
muffle  furnace  not  only  did  not  grow  when  heated  in  a  vacuum, 
but  it  actually  contracted  0.04  percent.  This  would  partly  explain 
why  Mr.  Outerbridge's  experiments  did'  not  show  an  increase  in 
weight,  as  he  enclosed  his  samples  in  an  iron  pipe  closed  at  the 
ends  with  clay  in  order  to  prevent  scaling;  consequently  there 
were  practically  no  gases  to  be  absorbed  by  the  heated  iron.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  does  not  seem  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  fact 
that  his  samples  increased  in  size  nevertheless. 

"In  constructions  where  the  growth  of  cast  iron  is  objectionable, 
white  irons  should  be  used  instead  of  gray  ;  the  most  suitable  com- 
position appears  to  be  an  iron  with  about  3  percent,  of  carbon  that 
has  as  few  impurities  as  possible.  As  to  the  impurities,  silicon  is 
the  most  objectionable  and  it  should  not  exceed  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent. 
The  only  objection  to  using  white  iron  for  such  purposes  as  an- 
nealing ovens,  etc.,  would  be  that  it  might  crack  when  heated,  but ' 
this  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  modifying  the  design." 


A  "word-meter  "  for  typewriters  is  thus  described  in  Popular  Electricity 
(Chicago):  "Every  time  the  spacing-bar  of  the  machine  is  pressed  down  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  an  electrical  contact  is  closed  which  allows  current  from 
the  battery  to  flow  through  little  electromagnets  within  the  box  which  in 
turn  operate  the  counter.  The  numbers,  being  always  visible  on  the  dial, 
enable  the  operator  to  sec  at  any  moment  'the  total  number  of  words 
written.     Herbert  I.  Watts  of  Winchester,  Ind.,  is  the  inventor." 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 

THEATER 

THE  view  of  one  element  in  the  Churcli,  that  the  theater  is  to  be 
redeemed,  not  abandoned,  is  presented  in  a  Baptist  journal 
by  Mr.  Earl  H.  Cressy.  He  emphasizes  an  opportunity  offered  to 
"those  to  whom  the  Church  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  who  believe 
not  in  withdrawing  from  the  world  but  in  conquering  it  for  Christ 
and  in  enlisting  in  his  service  all  the  activities  of  society."  The 
theater  is  here  to  stay,  this  writer  recognizes,  and  furthermore,  it 
has  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence.  "This  influence  is  un- 
doubtedly evil  to  a  great  degree,"  he  asserts,  "yet  much  of  the  evil 
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Cuurtesy  oi  the  luteruatiuual  bluiiio. 

CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 
In  its  unfinished  state  it  will  be  used  as  a  temporary  church,  having  cement  walls  added. 


can  be  overcome  and  there  are  to-day  many  tendencies  that  are  full 
of  promise."  He  sees  that  "there  will  continue  to  be  low  theaters 
until  the  gospel  shall  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  classes  which 
now  patronize  them,  but  tiiemass  of  the  theaters  in  the  land,  those 
which  represent  the  average  of  the  people,  can  be  made  and  kept 
comparatively  clean."  To  accomplish  this,  he  insists,  it  is  essen- 
tial "that  the  play  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  of  that 
class  of  the  community  wliicli  is  best  fitted  to  judge  as  to  matters 
of  morals."  In  T/ie  Stafuiard  (Chicago)  he  addresses  these  words 
apparently  to  those  church  organizations  that  legislate  specifically 
in  respect  to  attendance  at  the  theater  : 

"  The  Church  can  furnish  the  sort  of  public  sentiment  and  ethical 
judgment  which  the  theater  needs  for  its  renovation.  The  question 
is,  will  the  Church  do  it  'i  The  direct  action  of  the  Church  as  a 
church  is  not  desirable,  either  by  way  of  condemnation  or  indorse- 
ment— and  this  can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  ;  but  it  can  leave 
the  individual  Ciiristian  free,  and  even  indirectly  encourage  him  to 
use  his  best  judgment  in  cooperating  with  the  upward  tendencies 
in  the  theater  when  he  can  do  so  without  any  surrender  of  high 
moral  ideals.  Those  to  whom  the  Church  seems  the  end  of  Chris- 
tianity will  perhaps  be  content  that  the  Church  go  on  about  its  own 
business  in  the  old  way,  simply  either  condemning  the  theater,  or 
leaving  it  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  perhaps  the  moral  de- 
struction of  a  portion  of  society." 

The  disgust  with  present  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  theater 
and  its  efforts  to  reform  itself  Mr.  Cressy  looks  upon  as  hopeful 
signs  :  but  he  thinks  the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  been  touched. 
He  goes  on  : 

"  In  all  things  that  concern  the  play  the  final  appeal  is  not  to  the 


playwright,  the  manager,  or  the  actor,  but  to  the  theater-going 
public.  There  is  little  incentive  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
clean  productions  if  the  public  runs  to  the  filthy  ones  and  leaves 
the  others  to  a  struggling  existence.  The  verdict  of  the  censor 
counts  for  nothing  if  it  does  not  divert  patronage  from  the  unclean 
to  the  clean.  The  New  Theater  is  doomed  to  failure  unless  the 
public  responds  to  an  offer  of  better  art  and  cleaner  morals.  Thus 
all  the  efforts  of  the  theater  at  self-reformation  can  not  succeed 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  public. 

"  However,  it  will  not  do  to  place  all  the  responsibility  upon  the 
public,  for  the  theater-going  public  as  a  whole  is  in  large  measure 
what  the  theater  has  made  it.     Indeed,  there  are  many  who  get  the 
greater  part  of  their  education  at  the  hands  of  the  theater  after 
leaving  the  common  schools.     It  is  in  view  of  this  that  the  tenden- 
cies in  the  theater  itself  toward  betterment  are  so 
--,       important  and  full    of  hope.     But    there    is    also 
{      another  factor  that  helps  to  determine  the  attitude 
1       of  the  public. 

'  "A  large  part  of  those  who  make  up  the  constitu- 

ency of  the  theater  come  to  it  with  their  ideas  of 
life  and  of  morals  at  least  partly  formed,  and  altho 
they  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  play,  they  yet 
contribute  a  definite  factor  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
theater-going  public  toward  the  stage.  There  are 
three  classes  of  these.  One  is  the  matinee  girl.  The 
presence  of  the  young  woman  at  the  American  thea- 
ter is  one  reason  for  its  superiority  in  cleanness  to 
the  theater  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  where 
girls  are  not  allowed  the  freedom  that  they  have 
here.  The  innocence  and  ideals  of  the  young 
woman  must  not  be  roughly  disturbed, 

"  The  second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have 
received  high-school  or  college  training,  and  who, 
having  there  become  familiar  with  the  best,  have 
learned  to  judge  all  else  by  that.  The  third  class 
is  the  church-going  element  of  the  theater's  con- 
stituency, whose  moral  ideals  have  been  developed, 
and  who  are  quick  to  detect  and  protest  against  the 
immoral.  In  the  increasing  number  of  those  who 
not  only  are  molded  by  the  play,  but  sit  in  judgment 
upon  it  and  make  certain  demands  of  it,  is  the  chief 
hope  for  the  reform.ation  of  the  theater. 

"The  churches  complain  that  their  people  go  so 
much  to  the  theater,  and  the  managers  that  the  bet- 
ter classes  go  so  little.     One  writer  estimates  that  three-fourths  of 
those  who  are  best  prepared  in  means  and  intelligence  to  enjoy 
the  drama,  never  attend  the  theater. 

"It  might  be  added  that  these  are  the  ones  who  are  best 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  morals  and  good  taste  of  the 
play,  and  that  their  influence  in  this  way  is  essential  to  its  perma- 
nent uplift.  The  objection  is  made  that  in  so  doing  the  classes 
which  are  now  uncontaminated  by  the  theater  would  come  under 
its  influence,  and  that  this  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  religious  world,  and  through  that  of  society.  This 
overlooks  all  those  indirect  forms  of  the  influence  of  the  play  .  .  . 
which  are  even  now  deeply  influencing  the  non-theater-going 
classes  if  they  would  but  recognize  the  fact. 

"In  attending  the  theater  they  would  of  course  intensify  these 
influences  upon  themselves,  but  there  would  be  this  advantage, 
that  the  influence  would  be  more  a  conscious  one,  and  much  of  the 
danger  could  be  avoided  by  a  use  of  the  moral  judgment  to  select 
the  good  and  avoid  the  evil.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  attendance  en 
masse  at  the  theater  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  hitherto  stayed 
away,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  plays  which 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  patronage  of  the  church  going  class 
is  deplorably  small ;  but  it  is  only  by  supporting  the  good  that  the 
boycott  of  the  evil  is  made  most  effective." 

Special  efforts  for  reform  that  are  being  made  along  two  lines 
the  writer  deems  worthy  of  mention.     Thus  : 

"The  first  of  these  aims  at  the  suppression  of  the  objectionable 
by  means  of  censorship.  The  playwrights  and  managers  have  re- 
peatedly exprest  a  wish  for  censorship,  and  in  New  York  City  the 
People's  Institute  has  in  operation  a  plan  whereby  certain  plays 
receive  the  approval  of  its  committee,  and  bulletins  listing  such 
plays  are  posted,  and  tickets  placed  on  sale  where  they  will  be 
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easily  accessible  to  those  whom  the  People's  Institute  desires  to 
influence.  There  is  also  a  committee  of  the  sort  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  which  is  said  to  be  doing  effective  work. 

"The  second  effort  for  reform  is  directed  along  the  line  of  making 
the  theater  partially  independent  of  the  commercial  limitation,  that 
it  may  thus  be  free  to  develop  high  ideals  of  art.  This  is  confess- 
edly an  imitation  of  the  subsidized  national  and  municipal  theaters 
of  the  Continent.  The  idea  is  receiving  serious  consideration  in 
several  cities,  and  in  New  York  is  taking  tangible  shape  in  the 
New  Theater  recently  opened 

"The  most  hopeful  tendency  is  the  keen  criticism  of  the  stage  in 
theatrical  circles.  A  manager  points  out  the  rottenness  of  much 
that  is  put  on  the  boards  to-day,  and  says  that  the  morale  of  the 
American  tiieater  is  on  tne  decline.  .  .  .  Dramatic  critics  score 
the  vicious  tendencies  of  many  plays,  and  one  makes  the  statement 
that  of  all  the  plays  that  he  had  witnessed  in  a  season  only  some 
lo  per  cent,  were  of  a  sort  to  which  he  would  wish  to  take  his  wife 
or  daughter." 


I 


THE  STRENGTH   OF  CHRISTIANITY 

So  far  as  figures  may  tell  the  tale  a  Frenchman  enables  us  to  see 
the  relative  strength  of  Christianity  and  the  progress  it  has 
made  in  the  past  century.  The  basis  for  such  a  view  is  to  be  found 
in  the  figures  of  Mr.  Fournier  de  Flaix,  the  well-known  statistician, 
who  has,  to  this  end,  made  elaborate  inquiry  and  investigation. 
The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  gives  some  of  the  main 
features  of  his  work.     Thus  : 

"  The  figures  he  presents  show  that  Christians  now  living  number 
477,080, 158.  The  other  religions  of  the  world  are  presented  as  fol- 
lows :  Confuciani.sm,  256,000,000;  Hinduism,  190,000,000;  Moham- 
medanism, 175,000,000;  Buddhism,  147,000,000;  Taoism,  43, 000,- 
000;  and  Shintoism,  24,000,000;  while  Polytheistic  systems  number 
117,000,000.  According  to  the  figures  presented,  the  population 
of  the  globe  is  about  1,420,000,000,  and  the  Christian  adherents 
outnumber  those  of  any  other  faith  in  the  ratio  of  almost  two  to  one. 

"While  it  is  always  risky  to  rely  too  much  on  figures,  the  growth 
of  Christian  adherents  has  been  most  marked  during  the  century 
of  modern  missions.  A  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  only  150 
missionaries  in  the  world,  but  in  1895  that  body  had  grown  to 
11,000  missionaries,  with  40,000  native  helpers,  operating  12,000 
missionary  stations.  At  the  World  Missionary  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  June,  the  figures  will  show  an  immense 
advance." 

The  greatest  triumphs  of  missions,  this  journal  asserts,  have 
been  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  "During  the  last  eighty  years,  300 
of  these  have  been  fully  evangelized,  and  in  many  of  them  there  is 
not  a  heathen  left."    We  read  further : 

"  In  thinking  of  missions,  one  instinctively  turns  to  the  East,  and 
to  the  rapidly  rising  power  of  Japan,  whose  empire  seems  the  key 
to  the  situation.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  know  that  4  per 
cent,  of  the  380  members  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  are  Christians, 
while  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  under  distinctively  Christian 
influence. 

"  The  effect  of  this  upon  China  and  Korea  can  not  be  estimated. 
In  the  last-named  country,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  win  a  million 
souls  during  the  present  year  ...  In  China,  the  work  ^of  the 
missionary  societies  is  being  steadily  prosecuted.  To  refer  to  the 
China  Inland  Mission  alone.  This  society  1)egan  in  1865,  and  now 
has  210  stations  and  928  missionaries.  Thirty  thousand  Chinese 
converts  have  been  welcomed  into  its  fellowship  and  this  number 
was  increased  last  year  by  2,500. 

"The  problem  before  the  Christian  Church,  therefore,  is  a 
double  one.  Not  only  ought  we  to  bend  every  effort  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  but  also  to  deepen  the  Christianity  of  those 
who  are  its  adherents.  To  attend  to  the  latter  is  to  do  the  former. 
The  problem  of  missions  thus  becomes  both  home  and  foreign, 
and  home  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  home-land,  hut  of  the  in- 
dividual home,  and  not  only  of  the  individual  home,  but  preemi- 
nently of  the  individual.  The  Christian  problem  centers  in  the 
individual,  as  the  individual  centers  in  Calvary.  When  the  center 
is  right,  the  circumference  will  surely  be  cared  for." 


ST  JOHN'S  TEMPORARY  CHURCH 

"  I  ^HE  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  is  a  church 
-*■  that  looks  far  into  the  future  to  arrive  at  its  eaji^yktion. 
P)Ut  rather  than  let  the  structure  so  far  completed  go  unused,  tem- 
porary walls  have  been  built  to  enclose  it  and  the  interior  will  be 
speedily  put  in   readiness  for  sacred  services.     The  permanent 


THE    DOME    OF    THE    CATHliDKAL   ON    MORNINGSIUE    HEIGHTS. 

Built  of  thin  Hat  tiles  put  in  their  places  by  a  new  process  of  building. 
No  inside  support  was  used  in  doing  this. 

parts,  so  used,  were  the  four  masonry  columns  with  their  connect- 
ing arches  that  will  in  the  finished  structure  mark  the  intersection 
of  the  transept  and  nave.  The  temporary  walls  are  of  concrete, 
but  the  dome,  which  serves  as  roof,  is  in  part  a  permanent  struc- 
ture, and  the  mantier  of  its  construction  is  called  by  a  writer  in 
The  International  Studio  (March)  something  remarkable  in  the 
way  of  building,  the  material  used  being  thin,  flat  tiles.  It  is  thus 
described : 

"Tlie  work  was  carried  out  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Rafael 
Guastavino,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  La  Farge,  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  ISarclay  Parsons,  consulting  engineer.  The  manner  in  which 
the  dome  has  been  laid  without  any  inside  support  is  understood 
to  have  been  invented  and  applied  in  earlier  j)ieces  of  work  by  the 
elder  Mr.  Guastavino,  but  the  present  undertaking,  in  view  of  .'he 
large  .scale,  was  considered  nothing  short  of  audacious.  All  false 
work  and  heavy  staging  were  dispensed  witli. 

"  .'\t  all  times  during  the  advance  of  the  work  the  incomplete  dome 
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was  self-supporting.  Bricklayers'  scaffolds  were  built  up  on  the 
shell  as  the  latter  grew.  The  tiles  in  the  lower  course  being  only 
slightly  inclined  from  the  vertical  and  set  on  edge,  the  work  at  this 
point  resembled  the  laying  of  an  ordinary  vertical  circular  wall. 
As  the  work  advanced  exterior  scaffolds  were  built  up  almost 
vertically  but  following  the  angle,  until  the  overhang  reached  a 
stage  where  the  surface  had  become  flat  enough  for  men  to  work 
on  it  directly.  From  this  point  on  the  men  were  supported  on  the 
incomplete  arching  shell  of  tile,  reaching  over  the  edge  of  the  last 
course  to  lay, 

"This  extraordinary  situation  was  made  possible  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  ingenious  method  of  construction  followed  in 
overlaying  the  courses  the  shell  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
monolithic.  The  first  pendentive  course  was  laid  May  i,  1909  ;  the 
last,  June  7  ;  the  dome  was  completed  August  16." 


WAS  JESUS  AN  ARYAN? 

REPORTS  from  Berlin  mention  a  battle  waged  about  the  figure 
of  Jesus  in  which  the  aggressive  side,  led  by  Professor 
Drews,  of  Karlsruhe,  deny  his  historic  existence  altogether.  So 
far  the  contention  that  Christianity  is  built  around  a  mythical 
character  is  not  entertained  seriously  by  a  large  party  ;  but  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  criticism  which  regards  with  suspicion  the 
assumption  of  his  Jewish  origin.  A  number  of  modern  scholars  are 
beginning  to  advocate  the  proposition  that  while  his  teachings  and 
tenets  were  either  exclusively  or  predominantly  Jewish  in  character 
and  origin,  he  himself  was  not  a  Jew  or  Semite,  but  an  Aryan  in 
parentage  and  descent.  Doubt  as  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  the 
Nazarene  and  Galilean,  on  the  ground  too  that  he  was  from  both 
Nazareth  and  Galilee,  is  found  sporadically  in  the  research  of  the 
last  four  or  five  decades.  The  systematic  effort  to  prove  this 
view,  however,  is  left  to- more  recent  scholarship.  The  brilliant 
French  savant,  fimile  Bourouf,  as  early  as  1868  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  insisted  that  Jesus  was  of  Aryan  descent ; 
and  in  that  well-known  coterie  of.scholars  that  surrounded  Richard 
Wagner,  in  Baireuth,  there-was  notably  one.  Max  Bemer,  who  in 
his  work  entitled  Gedanken,  reached  this  conclusion:  "Jesus 
was  as  much  a  German  as  we  are  ;  he  was  ethnologically  kith  and 
kin  of  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe ;  and  he  can  be  understood 
intelligently  only  on  this  presupposition." 

The  famous  jurist,  R.  von  Ihering,  in  his  work  of  a  few  years 
ago  entitled  "Primitive  History  of  the  Indo-Europeans,"  went  one 
step  farther  and  declared  that  not  only  the  person  but  also  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  showed  that  he  had  come  from  Aryan  soil.  His 
conclusion  is  this  : 

"Jesus  has  not  sprung  from  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lived  ;  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  conquest  of  Juda- 
ism, and  in  its  first  beginnings  already  the  Christian  system  be- 
trays its  Aryan  origin." 

The  most  systematic  efforts,  however,  actually  to  prove  and  not 
merely  to  claim  that  Jesus  was  by  descent  an  Aryan  and  not  a 
Jew,  are  being  made  in  our  own  day.  A  most  pronounced  advo- 
cate of  this  view  is  the  English-German  litterateur,  H.  S.  Cham- 
berlain, in  his  work  entitled  "  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury."    Among  his  leading  data  are  these  : 

"  It  is  a  psychological  mystery  that  the  greatest  religious  genius 
the  world  ever  saw  should  have  sprung  from  a  people  so  poorly 
equipped  with  mytiiical  and  religious  conceptions  as  were  the 
Jews.  It  is  antecedently  improbable  that  a  religious  teacher  and 
a  religious  system  that  found  practically  no  acceptance  among 
Semitic  peoples  Init  were  greeted  with  hearty  acclaim  by  the  bulk 
of  the  Aryan  races  should  have  come  from  Semitic  and  not  from 
Aryan  soil.  And  historical  facts  go  to  show  that  this  antecedent 
probability  is  deeply  founded  in  facts.  It  is  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Jewish  and  other  literatures  in  general  that  the 
Galileans  were  not  full-fledged  Jews.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  when  the  Assyrians  took  the  leading  families  into 
captivity,  they  put  in  their  places  Assyrian  or  Aryan  colonists, 
who  readily  mixt  with  the  Jewish  elements  that  were  left.     The 


New  Testament  declares  that  the  Judaism  of  the  Galileans  was  re- 
garded as  of  an  inferior  type  (John  i  :  46;  7  :  52)  and. the  term 
applied  to  it,  viz.,  Galil  ha^^ojim,  signified  the  country  of  .the 
Gentiles  or  heathens  (cf.  Is.  9:3;  Matt.  4:  15).  It  is  well  known 
that  the  orthodox  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  called  the  Galileans 
Am  Jia-arez  (people  of  the  country — heathens) ;  and  historical 
evidences  in  Josephus  and  other  sources  would  indicate  that' Juda- 
ism did  not  gain  a  firm  foothold  in  this  country  again  until  in  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees,  when,  particularly  through  the  radical 
Judaizing  reforms  of  Aristobulus,  the  Galileans  were  compelled 
to  adopt  Jewish  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies,  the  religion  of 
this  country  indeed  became  Jewish,  but  the  population  must  have 
been  substantially  Aryan  and  not  Jewish." 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  similar  facts  Chamberlain  reaches 
the  following  conclusion : 

"The  probability  that  Jesus  was  no  Jew  and  that  he  did  not  have 
a  single  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins  almost  amounts  to  a 
certainty." 

That  objections  to  these  claims  are  rather  vigorously  urged  by 
conservative  periodicals  goes  without  saying.  The  most  recent 
reply  from  this  side  of  the  theological  arena  is  found  in  the  apolo- 
getical  monthly  Glauben  tuid  Wissen  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  VV.  F. 
Storck.  He  declares  that  it  is  the  undisputed  teaching  of  the 
Gospels  that  Jesus  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  Matthew  and  Luke  give 
his  genealogy  in  full ;  and  such  excellent  literary  sources  are  at 
least  entitled  to  as  much  credence  as  the  conglomerate  of  possibil- 
ities and  improbabilities  which  underlie  the  theory  of  the  Aryan 
origin  of  Jesus,  leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  havoc 
that  such  a  theory  makes  with  the  theology  of  the  New  and  the 
Old  Testament.  The  hypothesis,  he  declares,  is  interesting  but 
entirely  lacking  in  substantial  and  objective  historical  foundation. 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRANCE'S  "SILLON"  MOVEMENT 

A  MOVEMENT  in  the  French  Church  which  stands  aside  from 
the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  bears  the  name  of 
"Sillon."  This  word  signifies  "a  furrow  "  and  is  used  as  a  "symbol 
of  the  sower  sowing  in  the  furrow  the  seed  of  better  things  that  is 
meant  to  work  its  way  into  all  sections  of  society  and  politics." 
The  movement  was  started  eight  years  ago,  says  The  Churchman 
(New  York),  by  a  large  number  of  young  men,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  Church,  and  it  "has  become  widely  known  because  of  its 
intensely  real  and  earnest  propaganda."  The  Churchman  con- 
tinues with  this  account : 

"  Its  object  is  to  gather  together  those  who  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  who  see  in  religious  faith  an  indispensable  moral 
basis  for  the  public  good.  One  of  the  best  known  leaders  of  the 
movement  is  Marc  Sangnier,  a  man  of  great  oratorical  power,  who 
has  used  it  to  organize  all  over  the  country  branches  of  the  Sillon 
movement.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published,  and  every  year  a 
congress  is  held  where  the  principles  of  trade-unionism  and 
cooperation  are  proclaimed  with  great  effectiveness.  At  the  last 
congress  held  in  Paris  M.  Sangnier  had  before  him  an  audience  of 
10,000  persons.  The  platform  of  the  Sillonists  is  to  fix  by  legis- 
lation a  living  wage  as  a  means  of  fighting  the  sweating  system,  to 
secure  workingmen's  pensions,  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
and,  as  the  present  end  of  social  effort,  the  development  of  trade- 
unions  and  cooperative  societies.  But  they  hold  that  social  trans- 
formation can  only  be  real  if  it  has  moral  force  behind  it.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Sillonists  has  drawn  to  them  many  outside  the 
Roman  Church ;  French  Protestants,  Free  Thinkers,  and  anar- 
chists are  now  attending  Sillonist  meetings  because  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  program.  They  are  also  attracted  by  its  non- 
parti  zan  appeal.  The  title  of  the  Sillon  newspaper.  The  De?no- 
cratic  Revival.,  specially  proclaims  the  fidelity  of  the  movement 
to  the  principles  of  modern  France.  The  Sillonists  are  altogether 
out  of  sympathy  with  those  members  of  the  Church  who  look  back 
affectionately  to  the  ancient  regime.  Their  own  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press in  all  social  matters  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  so 
nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  title  they  have  selected 
for  the  movement." 
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DR.  WALLACE  AND  DR.  COOK 

IT  is  quite  plain  that  America  must  live  down  Dr.  Cook.  He  has 
given  us  so  dubious  a  reputation  that  any  of  our  achievements 
out  of  the  ordinary  seem  to  become  suspect.  Dr.  Wallace,  of 
Nebraska  University,  whose  Shakespearean  discoveries  we  treated 
last  week,  has  added  a  sixth  to  the  five  genuine  autographs  of 
Shakespeare.  "The  first 
thing  that  every  one  will  do 
with  regard  to  it,"  says  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter  in  the 
London  Sphere,  "  is  to  ask 
whether  it  is  a  hoax."  "  Dr. 
Wallace  comes  from  Ne- 
braska," muses  Mr.  Short- 
er. Then  he  remembers 
that  some  people  have 
been  caught  by  a  claim  of 
finding  the  North  Pole  put 
forth  "by  a  Dr.  Cook  of — 
was  it  Nebraska  or  where?" 
Mr.  Shorter  knows  "a  de- 
lightful American  journal- 
ist who  lives  in  London" 
and  whom  he  looked  upon 
■"  as  a  monument  of  shrewd- 
ness," who,  nevertheless, 
""spent  a  week  with  Dr. 
■Cook  and  was  absolutely 
■convinced  of  his  genuine- 
ness." What  this  proves 
Mr.  Shorter  doesn't  say, 
but  it  seems  to  furnish 
^grounds  for  these  sus- 
picions : 

"Would  it  be  possible  to 
interpolate  a  manuscript  or 
a  half-dozen  manuscripts 
among  the  Elizabethan 
•documents  in  the  Record 
•Office?  The  Record  Office 
officials  deny  the  possibil- 
ity. They  say  it  is  true 
that  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  rolls  of  parch- 
ments    there     that     have 

neither  been  tabulated,  analyzed,  nor  transcribed.  They  think, 
however,  that  a  forgery  would  be  quite  transparent,  and  they  are 
satisfied  of  Dr.  Wallace's  good  faith.  Moreover,  the  documents 
are  to  be  on  view  at  the  Record  Office,  and  all  may  see  them. 

"If  this  good  faith  be  once  accepted.  Dr.  Wallace  has  made  a 
discovery  that  interests  me  far  more  than  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  will  interest  my  readers  also 
to  an  equal  extent.  In  the  mean  time  we  all  ask  why  it  should  be 
left  to  a  private  student — whether  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
does  not  matter  much — to  discover  a  document  of  so  much  value 
and  importance  in  a  public  office.  .Surely  all  the  documents  of 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  should  have  been  indexed 
and  transcribed  long  years  ago. 

"This,  then,  is  Dr.  Wallace's  discovery,  found  among  bundles 
of  parchments  that  have  never  been  handled  by  any  one  for  300 
years,  that  have  never  been  calendered  or  indexed.  It  has  repre- 
sented an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Dr.  Wallace  tells  us  that  he 
has  examined  old  bundles  that  were  fastened  with  the  original 
hemp  and  fell  to  pieces  in  his  hands. 

"This  particular  bundle  of  Sliakespeareana  consists  of  four 
skins  fastened  together  with  thongs.  There  are  twenty-six  docu- 
ments, nine  of  wliich  mention  Shakespeare  by  name,  the  most 
precious  of  all,  of  course,  being  the  document  to  which  he  attached 
his  name." 


Mr.  Shorter  may  well  wonder  at  the  undiscovered  treasures  of 
the  English  Record  Office.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  this 
same  treasure-house  yielded  to  the  gaze  of  another  American 
searcher  the  only  known  extant  copy  of  the  first  book  printed  in 
New  York.  Previous  to  this  discovery  the  book  existed  only  in 
bibliographical  records. 

Mr.   Sidney  Lee,  who  is  one  of   the  foremost  Shakespearean 

authorities  in  England, 
makes,  in  The  Illustrated 
Londoji  A-eivSy  this  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Wallace's  find  : 

"  It  can  not  be  justly  said 
of  the  discovery  that  it 
shows  Shakespeare  in 
touch  with  the  things  that 
really  count  about  him. 
The  business  in  which  he 
is  shown  to  take  a  hand  is 
trivial ;  is,  in  his  own 
phrase,  'neither  here  nor 
there.'  But  the  documents 
include  depositions  to 
which  the  dramatist  has 
attached  his  authentic  sig- 
nature ;  and  thus  Dr.  Wal- 
lace has  achieved  the  in- 
disputable triumph  of  add- 
ing one  more  to  the  five  al- 
ready known  autograph 
signatures  of  the  great 
poet.  The  documents  sup- 
ply, too,  the  new  fact  that 
Shakespeare  lodged,  in  the 
year  1604,  at  one  time  in 
a  house  in  Silver  Street, 
near  Wood  Street,  in  the 
city  of  London.  It  also 
appears  that  Shakespeare 
was  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  certain  obscure  city 
tradesmen  of  the  Hugue- 
not community,  with  whose 
acquaintance  he  has  never 
before  been  credited." 


By  pel 


SHAKESPEARE'S  DEPOSITION  IN  THE  MOUNTJOY  CASE. 

After  escaping  the  search  of  antiquarians  for  300  years  it  is  found  in  the  English  Record 
Office  by  Professor  Wallace  of  Nebraska  University. 


Mr. 
sor. 


Without  repeating  the 
story  which  was  given  last 
week  and  which  Dr.  Wal- 
lace presents  in  full  in  the 
March  Harper'' s,  we  quote 
Lee's  analysis  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Nebraska  profes- 
Thus : 


"Dr.  Wallace  claims  that  his  revelations  present  Shakespeare 
as  a  man  among  men  for  the  first  time.  Therein  he  seems  to 
underrate  the  significance  of  the  documents  illustrative  of  Shake- 
speare's career  which  have  long  been  accessible  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  elsewhere.  Shakespeare  students  will  show  no  want  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  Dr.  Wallace  has  rendered  them,  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  altogether  to  acquiesce  in  the  value  which 
he  himself  sets  on  his  latest  discovery. 

"The  following  points  are  in  Dr.  Wallace's  statement  of  the  case 
which  seem  open  to  exception.  Dr.  Wallace  assumes  that  Shake- 
speare lodged  with  the  Mountjoys  from  1598  to  1604,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  apprenticesliip  of  Stephen  Bellott,  the  'honest 
young  fellow,'  in  whom  the  dramatist  clearly  took  a  friendly  inter- 
est. All  tiiat  Shakespeare  himself  says  on  the  point  is  that  he 
knew  Bellott  'duringe  the  tyme  '  of  his  'service  '  with  Mountjoy  ; 
that  it  appeared  to  liim  that  Mountjoy  did  'all  the  time,'  of  Bellott's 
service  with  him  'bear  and  show  great  good  will  and  affection  to- 
wards' him,  and  that  he  heard  the  defendant  and  his  wife  speak 
well  of  their  apprentice  at  'divers  and  sundry  tynies.'  Another 
witness,  a  female  servant  in  Mountjoy's  employ,  spoke  of  'one  Mr. 
Shakespeare  tiiat  lave  in  tlie  house  '  as  acting  the  broker's  parf 
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between  Mount  joy  and  Bellott.  But  she  throws  no  light  on  the 
length  of  Shakespeare's  sojourn  with  the  Mountjoys.  It  is  on 
such  insecure  grounds  that  Dr.  Wallace  bases  a  contention  that 
Silver  Street  was  Shakespeare's  chief  London  home.  Dr.  Wallace 
fancifully  infers  that  Shakespeare  gave  the  French  herald  in  his 
play  of  'Henry  \'.'  the  name  of  Montjoy  because  that  was  the  ap- 
pellation of  his  landlord.  Holinshed's  'Chronicle  '  supplied  the 
dramatist  with  almost  all  his  infor- 
mation of  Henry  \'.'s  campaign  in 
France,  and  the  French  lierald 
Montjoy,  who  hnds  repeated  nun- 
lion  in  Holinshed's  pages,  is  oW- 
viously  the  original  ot  Sliake- 
speare's  character  of  the  name,  to 
the  e.vclusion  of  evervbodv  else.'' 


THE   INVASION   OF 

RUSSIAN   MUSIC 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,  the  Rus- 
sian composer,  who  came 
from  Russia  to  assist  personally  at 
the  dedication  of  Carnegie  Hall,  has 
made  a  belated  return  to  us  in  spirit 
in  the  guise  of  his  famous  opera, 
"  Pique-Dame."  This  work  has  had 
its  first  American  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  is  practically  the 
first  Russian  opera  to  be  presented 
before  an  American  audience.  The 
occasion  was  of  so  great  interest, 
observes  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New 

York  Tribune,  that  "the  'Willis,'  'Wallys,'  and 'Germanias  '  of 
the  Italian  list"  —  the  novelties  of  the  season  —  were  made  to 
"sink  into  insignificance."  The  occasion  is  interesting  in  a  larger 
sense  when  we  see  this  newcomer  as  part  of  the  Russian  musical 
invasion.  It  might  be  said  to  be  an  occupation,  so  far  as  sym- 
phonic, piano,  and  violin  music  is  concerned.  For  Mr.  Altschuler's 
Russian  orchestra  is  now  a  permanent  institution  here,  and  he  is 
introducing  Russian  soloists  of  voice  and  instrument  in  consider- 
able numbers  to  the  American  public.  On  the  same  stage  where 
the  Russian  opera  is  produced  appear  two  Russian  dancers  of  the 
ballet,  whose  work  many  regard  as  the  supreme  success  of  the 
opera  season,  for  they  hold  crowded  audiences  to  the  midnight 
hour.  Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  in  brief  form  the  weird  story  of  the  new 
opera  which  is  said  to  make  women  faint  in  the  audience  nearly 
every  time  it  is  produced  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  work  is  an  elab- 
oration of  a  story  by  Pouschkin  wiiich  is  much  more  sententious 
than  the  opera  book.     Mr.  Krehbiel  writes  : 

"The  composer's  brother  in  adapting  it  was  obliged  to  expand 
it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  stage  spectacle,  which  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  demand,  but  also  to  create  sympathy  for  its 
principal  characters.  In  the  story  a  young  lieutenant,  obsessed 
by  the  gaming  mania,  frightens  an  old  woman  to  death  in  an  effort 
to  extract  from  her  the  .secret  of  her  succe.ss  at  cards — a  success 
which  had  given  her  the  name  of  the  'Queen  of  Spades.'  He  gets 
it  from  her  ghost,  plays  the  three  cards  enjoined,  wins  on  two, 
ventures  all  on  the  third,  but  at  the  moment  which  should  be  his 
final  triumph,  the  ace  of  hearts  in  his  hand  changes  into  the  queen 
of  spades,  the  specter  of  the  woman  whose  death  he  had  encom- 
passed confronts  him,  and  with  his  last  penny  there  goes  from  him 
also  his  last  glimmer  of  reason.  He  is  sent  to  a  madhouse,  but 
the  young  woman  in  the  story  remains  as  decorous  in  her  behavior 
as  Goethe's  Charlotte^  and  marries  a  man  of  her  choice. 

"  In  adapting  the  story  the  composer's  brother,  Modest,  added 
characters  and  situations,  created  a  betrothal  between  the  heroine 
and  a  royal  personage  whom  she  did  not  love,  made  the  motive  of 
the  hero's  mania  a  desire  to  obtain  money  which  would  lift  him  to 
a  position  where  he  miglit  think  of  marriage,  and  sent  the  heroine 
to  self-destruction  because  of  her  discovery  that  love  of  money 
had  supplanted  love  of  her  in  his  insane  mind,     So,  too,  he  sends 
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To  which  a  sixth  has  been  added  by  the  discoveries  of  an  American. 


the  lover  to  self-inflicted  death,  and  gives  the  spectators  a  moment 
— but  only  a  moment — of  commiserating  sympathy  for  the  ill-starred 
pair.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  the  story  is  imperfectly  brought 
out,  too  much  time  is  occupied  in  inconsequentials,  and  the  ulti- 
mate impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  scarcely  one  of  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  liero,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  sympathy  which  the 
composer  labored  hard  to  create.      Tschaikowsky  was  given  to 

laying  bare  his  heart  in  his  letters 
to  his  friends,  and  he  has  told  how 
he  wept  when  he  composed  the  last 
pages,  and  then,  curiously  analyzing 
his  feelings,  discovered  that  he  had 
come  to  associate  the  character  of 
tlie  unlucky  officer  Herjiiann  with 
a  friend  who  was  destined  to  sing 
the  part  when  it  was  brought  out 
at  the  Imperial  Opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1890." 

Tschaikowsky's  "  Symphonie  Pa- 
thetique  "  has  become  one  of  the  star 
pieces  of  all  the  great  orchestras  of 
this  country.  But  of  the  opera  which 
is  said  to  resemble  it  in  emotional 
color,  The  Tnbune''s  critic  says : 
"Not  only  in  his  orchestration, 
which  is  admirably  eloquent  always, 
but  in  his  themes  and  their  devel- 
opment, he  discloses  a  genius  for 
dramatic  expression  which  is  remark- 
able, and  for  which  not  even  his 
symphonies  and  symphonic  poems 
had  prepared  us."  The  Suu^s  critic 
declares  that  "the  music  is  written  with  profound  sincerity  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  is  no  evidence  of  search  after  easy  the- 
atrical effects."  "The  real  secret  must  be  sought  in  the  artistic 
adaptation  of  means  to  end  and  in  the  careful  measurement  of  the 
value  of  orchestral  color  as  well  as  of  vocal  style."  Praise  is  given 
to  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler  who  produced  and  conducted  the  work. 

Turning  to  the  art  of  the  two  Russian  dancers,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
observes  the  New  York  Times'' s  critic,  that  "such  dancing  has  not 
been  seen  on  the  local  stage  during  the  present  generation."  The 
classic  ballet,  he  thinks,  would  be  restored  to  permanent  favor  if 
Pavlowa  were  made  a  regular  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.     This  writer  continues  : 

"To  begin  with,  her  technic  is  of  a  sort  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The 
most  difficult  tricks  of  the  art  of  the  dancer  she  executed  with 
supreme  ease.  She  even  went  farther.  There  were  gasps  of  as- 
tonishment and  bursts  of  applause  after  several  of  her  remarkable 
feats,  all  of  which  were  accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
lightness. 

"  Grace,  a  certain  sensuous  charm,  and  a  decided  sense  of  humor 
are  other  qualities  which  she  possesses.  In  fact,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  dancer  who  so  nearly  realizes  the  ideal  of  this 
sort  of  dancing." 

A  second  appearance  in  other  dances  brings  forth  these  tributes, 
from  the  same  source  : 

"  Early  in  the  evening  the  curtains  parted  on  a  woodland  scene 
which  left  a  large  open  space  on  the  stage.  The  orchestra  played 
an  adagio  of  Bleicham's.  First  Mordkin  darted  on  to  the  scene 
drest  as  a  savage.  Pavlowa  followed  him.  The  two  danced  to- 
gether and  then  alone.  Mordkin  whirled  for  long  seconds  on  one 
foot,  with  the  other  foot  pointed  at  right  angles  from  his  body. 
He  did  another  dance,  in  which  he  shot  arrows  from  a  huge  bow 
behind  his  shoulder.s.  The  celerity,  the  grace,  the  rhythm  of  his 
terpsichorean  feats  were  inde.scribable  in  their  effect. 

"  Pavlowa  twirled  on  her  toes.  With  her  left  toe  pointed  out  be- 
hind her,  maintaining  her  body  poised  to  fonn  a  straight  line  with 
It,  she  leapt  backward  step  by  step  on  her  rigl)t  foot.  She  swooped 
into  the  air  like  a  bird  and  floated  down.  She  never  dropt.  At 
times  she  seemed  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  divertisse- 
ment ended  with  Pavlowa,  supported  by  Mordkin,  flying  through 
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the  air,  circling  his  body  around  and  around.  The  curtain  fell. 
The  applause  was  deafening.  Again  and  again  the  two  were 
called  before  the  footlights. 

"  Later  in  the  evening  the  two  danced  again  to  music  from  a 
ballet  of  Glazounow's.  This  special  divertissement  was  called 
'Autumn.'  The  music  was  gay  and  furious  in  its  rhythm.  The 
two  in  Cireek  draperies  dashed  about  the  stage,  veiled  in  a  back- 
ground of  floating  gauze.  The  music  became  wilder  and  wilder, 
and  wilder  and  wilder  grew  the  pace  of  the  two.  The  Bacchana- 
lian finale,  in  which  Pavlowa  was  tinaliy  swept  to  the  earth  held 
the  audience  in  tense  silence  for  a  moment  after  it  was  over,  and 
then  the  applause  broke  out  again.  The  curtain  calls  after  this 
dance  were  innumerable." 


MISS  LAGERLOF'S  HOPELESS   DEBTS 

THE  first  woman  to  receive  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  found 
herself  overwhelmed  with  debt  when  the  announcement  of 
her  good  fortune  came  to  her.  But  it  was  not  a  debt  that  the 
Nobel  money  would  pay.  She  acknowledges  this  debt  in  her  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  tells  of  the  vision  she  had 
in  the  railway  carriage  at  night  going  up  to  Stockholm  to  be 
crowned.  Her  chief  regret  was  that  she  couldn't  tell  her  dead 
father  of  the  honor  that  had  come  to  her.  But  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night  journey  her  thoughts  took  shape  to  the  low  hum  of  the  car- 
wheels  and  she  imagined  she  rode  to  meet  her  father  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  There  she  saw  him  "sitting  in  a  rocking-chair 
on  a  veranda,  facing  a  sunny  garden  full  of  flowers  and  birds," 
and  naturally  reading  "  Frithiof's  Saga."     She  tells  him  the  reason 


father.  'One  can  say  of  this  place,  as  they  used  to  say  of  the  old 
homesteads  in  Vermland,  "You  will  find  everything  here  but 
money."  ' 

"'Hut  it's  not  in  a  money  sense  that  I'm  in  debt,'  I  say. 

"'So  it's  worse  than  that,  is  it .?'  asks  father.  'Now  tell  me  all, 
from  beginning  to  end,  my  girl ! ' 

"■  It's  only  fair  that  you  should  help  me,'  I  say,  'because  it  was 
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MK  HKI.    MOKUKIN. 

"  The  celerity,  the  grace,  the  rhytlmi  of  his  terpsichorean  feats  were 
indescrilwible  in  tlieir  effect." 

of  her  journey  to  him,  which  we  reproduce  from  the  translation  by 
Velma  Swanston  Howard  in  the  March  J'utna/n's  : 

"'I  liave  just  come  to  ask  you  for  some  good  advice.'  I  say,  as- 
suming a  troul)ied  expression.  'Tlie  fact  is,  I  am  swamped  with 
debts.' 

"'I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  much  help  in  that  line  from  me,'  says 
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MORDKIN   AND    PAVLOWA, 

As  they  appear  in  a  Greek  dance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

your  fault  at  the  start.  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  sit  at 
the  piano  and  play  Bellman  for  us  childrei",  ?  And  do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  let  us  read  Tegner  and  l\.un(M;crg  and  Andersen  twice 
every  winter  }  In  that  way  I  came  by  my  first  big  debt.  Father, 
how  can  I  ever  repay  them  for  teaching  me  to  love  the  sagas  and 
their  heroes,  and  the  fatherland  and  human  life  in  all  its  greatness 
and  all  its  frailty  .? ' 

"As  I  speak,  father  straightens  himself  in  his  chair,  and  a  lovely 
ligiit  comes  into  his  eyes.  'I'm  glad  I  had  a  share  in  getting  you 
into  that  debt,'  he  says. 

"'You  may  be  right  about  that,  father,  but  you  must  remember 
that  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  a 
great  many  creditors.  Think  of  all  the  poor  homeless  cavaliers 
who  used  to  roam  around  in  Vermland  in  your  youth,  and  play  the 
harlequin  and  sing  ballads.  To  them  I  am  indebted  for  madcap 
adventures  and  limitless  fun.  And  think  of  all  the  old  people  who 
have  sat  in  little  gray  cabins,  on  the  outskirts  of  forests,  and  told 
about  trolls  and  nixies  and  of  maidens  carried  off  by  goblins  !  It 
is  tiiey  wlio  have  taught  me  how  poetry  can  be  spread  over  hard 
rocks  and  black  forests.  And  then,  father,  think  of  all  the  pale 
and  hollow-eyed  monks  and  nuns  who  have  sat  in  dim  cloisters  and 
seen  visions  and  heard  voices  !  To  them  I  am  indebted  for  a  loan 
from  their  great  legendary  treasure  tiiey  have  accumulated.  And 
think  of  the  Dalecarlian  peasants  who  traveled  to  Jerusalem  !  Am 
1  not  in  debt  to  them  for  giving  me  a  great  theme  to  write  about  .-* 
And  I'm  not  only  in  debt  to  people,  father,  but  to  all  nature  as 
well — to  the  animals  on  the  ground,  tiie  birds  in  the  sky,  and  to 
flowers  and  trees — they  have  all  had  their  secrets  to  tell  me.'  " 

The  army  of  creditors  grows  as  Miss  Lagerlof  reflects  on  her 
literary  ancestry.     She  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

"'I  am  also  indebted  to  all  who  have  clothed  the  langn;i<^< — who 
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have  forged  and  fashioned  the  tool  and  have  taught  me  to  use  it. 
And  am  I  not  in  debt  to  all  those  who  have  written  and  created 
before  my  time,  and  who  have  made  it  a  fine  art  to  narrate  about 
human  destiny  ;  who  have  sounded  the  call  and  pointed  the  way  ? 
Am  I  not  heavily  in  debt  to  those  who  in  my  youth  stood  foremost 
in  the  art  of  letters — to  the  great  Norwegians  and  the  great  Rus- 
sians? Am  I  not  in  debt  for  tiie 
privilege  of  living  in  an  age  when 
the  literature  of  my  own  land  has 
bloomed  most  richly  in  Rydberg's 
"Marble  Emperors,"  Snoilsky's 
"World  of  Poetry,"  Strindberg's 
"Island  Dwellers,"  Geijerstam's 
"Folk  Life,"  Anna  Charlotte 
Edgren's  and  Ernst  Ahlgren's 
^'Modern  People,"  Heidenstam's 
"Orient,"  Sophie  Elkan's  force- 
ful and  lifelike  history,  Eroding's 
"Vermland  Lyrics,"  Levertin's 
"  Legends  " — and  much  else, 
young  and  new,  which  is  now 
springing  up  and  goading  us  on 
to  contest,  and  to  the  realization 
of  the  dream  ?  '  " 


Her    father  couldn't   compre- 
hend how  she  could  get  into  any 
worse  debt,  and  confesses  his   helplessness  in  the  face   of   her 
further  protestations.     She  finishes  on  thus : 

"'What  shall  I  say  to  those  who  have  determined  this  matter, 
and  to  those  who  have  named  me  for  the  honor  ?  Consider,  father, 
it  is  not  honors  and  gold  only  that  they  have  given  me,  but  think 
how  much  faith  they  must  have  had  in  me,  when  they  dared  to  dis- 
tinguish me  before  the  whole  world !  How  shall  I  ever  cancel 
that  debt  of  gratitude  ? ' 

"  Father  sits  and  ponders  a  while  ;  then  he  wipes  away  the  tears 
of  joy,  shakes  himself,  and  strikes  his  fist  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
*I  don't  care  to  sit  here  any  longer  and  muse  on  things  which  no 
one,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  can  answer! '  he  says.  'If  you 
have  received  the  Nobel  prize,  I  shan't  trouble  myself  about  any- 
thing but  to  be  happy.' " 


WHERE    IBSEN    LIVED    IN    GRIMSTAD. 

To  be  made  a  museum  and  a  Mecca  for  Ibsen  followers 


IBSEN  IN  YOUTH 

T  T  is  proposed  to  create  an  Ibsen  museum  at  Grimstad,  Norway, 
-*-  which  will  probably  become  the  Mecca  of  Ibsenites  as  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  attracts  admirers  of  Shakespeare.  This  little  town 
is  chosen  because  it  was  there  that  Ibsen  first  began  his  literary 
activity — he  lived  there  from  1844  to  1850— and  his  first  play, 
"Catalina,"  was  written  there.  Among  Ibsen's  various  works  in 
prose  are  several  references  to  the  little  town.  He  seems  to  dwell 
with  peculiar  fondness  on  his  Grimstad  memories,  and  according 
to  what  his  friends  say,  often  in  later  years  when  he  had  come  to 
fame  and  honor,  he  longed  for  the  little  town  on  the  fjord.  The 
old  building  in  which  Ibsen  worked  for  several  years  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  a  comparatively  small  sum  is  needed  to  restore  it  exactly 
as  it  was  at  the  time  and  to  keep  it  as  a  monument  to  the  great 
man.  Mr.  Karl  O.  Knutson,  who  lives  at  Grimstad,  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  committee. 

Georg  Brandes,  in  \.\\&  Politlkken  (Copenhagen),  says  of  Ibsen's 
stay  at  Grimstad : 

"After  his  confirmation  Ibsen's  school  days  were  over  as  far  as 
his  parents  were  concerned.  They  could  not  afford  to  let  him 
study  art  as  he  wished  to,  and  he  began  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  a 
drug-store  at  Grimstad.  Grimstad  was  a  little  village  of  800  in- 
habitants, and  they  were  not  broad  minded  nor  interested  in  any- 
thing lofty  or  ideal.  Everybody  knew  everybody  else,  not  only 
by  sight  but  through  and  through  ;  people  were  ranked  according 
to  their  fortune  and  social  influence  ;  they  worshiped  the  usual,  the 
customary,  and  considered  any  individuality  as  impertinence  or 
madness." 

A  little  book  about  Ibsen  in  Grimstad  has  just  been  issued  by 


a  very  intimate  friend  of  his.  Christian  Due,  now  an  old  man  of 
more  tlian  eighty.     He  tells  thus  of  their  first  meeting  : 

"When  passing  the  pharmacy  one  day  with  a  friend  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  seen  the  new  clerk,  as  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  him.     People  who  had  no  errands  at  the  drug-store  had  no 

occasion  to  see  him,  for  Ibsen 
was  never  seen  outside,  at  least 
not  during  the  day.  I  soon  found 
a  pretext  for  entering  the  store. 
This  was  a  low  room,  so  low  that 
I  could  almost  touch  the  ceiling 
with  my  hands,  and  it  was  very 
dingy  and  dark  and  musty.  It  was 
primitively  furnished  in  every 
way.  There  was  no  sign  of  life. 
I  rapped  on  the  counter  and  there 
very  hastily  appeared  a  young 
man  with  a  lively  and  engaging 
face.  Ibsen  grew  a  beard  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  and  it  gave 
his  face  an  energetic  and  at  the 
same  time  harmonious  expres- 
sion. My  general  impression  was 
that  of  a  handsome  young  man 
with  a  good  and  well-formed 
figure.  At  this  occasion  his  face 
exprest  an  unmistakable  and  impatient  question,  which  clearly 
proved  that  the  customer  was  far  from  welcome.  I  asked  him  for 
a  few  pennies'  worth  of  court-plaster,  which  he  gave  me  without 
wasting  time  or  words.  But  when  I  handed  him  the  money  our 
eyes  met,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  wonderful  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
That  gleam  was  the  spark  of  genius.  I  speak  of  this  apparently  un- 
important meeting  because  it  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  me." 

Soon  afterward  the  author  became  better  acquainted  with  Ibsen 
whose"intelligenceandbubbling  wit  was  extraordinary."  "I  soon 
became  a  daily  guest  in  the  drug-store,  especially  in  the  evening, 
when  Ibsen  had  some  time  to  himself.  I  used  to  look  forward  tt> 
these  evenings  all  day  long."  Due  says  that  the  Ibsen  he  knew  was 
totally  different  from  the  Ibsen  the  world  knew,  the  man  he  grew 
to  be.  "And  when  I  have  seen  my  childhood's  friend  live  like  a 
lonely  man  I  have  often  thought  of  his  youth,  when  he  loved  so 
much  to  have  friends  around  him.  Had  life  and  people  brought 
him  so  much  disappointment  that  he  had  been  forced  to  isolate 
himself  and  to  speak  only  through  his  works  1 " 

In  the  Grimstad  days  Ibsen  was  very  frank  and  open  and  fond 
of  friends,  even  if  he  never  was  part  of  the  social  life  in  the  little 
town.  His  little  room  behind  the  drug-store  soon  became  the 
center  of  attraction,  "for  the  lively,  witty  young  man  began  to 
attract  attention."  His  friends  used  to  drop  in  after  the  day's 
work,  and — 

"There  was  always  fun  and  Ibsen  was  the  center  of  it,  with  an 
admiring  circle  around  him,  bubbling  with  wit,  slightly  tinged 
with  sarcasm,  and  always,  in  spite  of  oppressive  surroundings,  in 
the  best  of  humor.  No  one  who  did  not  know  him  would  have 
thought  that  anything  weighed  on  him.  Epigrams  rolled  lightly 
from  his  lips  as  verses  flowed  with  incredible  facility  from  his  pen. 
He  was  a  wonderful  caricaturist  and  his  sketches  were  passed 
around  with  glee.  .  .  .  His  sense  of  humor  was  unusually  keen, 
and  kept  us  all  bubbling  over  with  laughter. 

"Around  midnight  some  of  the  more  sensible  would  suggest  that 
Ibsen  needed  rest,  for  we  all  knew  that  he  spent  part  of  the  night 
in  studying,  but  he  would  always  remark  calmly  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  both  for  reading  and  sleeping. 

"Ibsen's  capacity  for  work  and  his  bodily  strength  were  phenom- 
enal. It  was  almost  inconceivable  what  he  found  time  to  do  in  a 
day.  Besides  the  work  of  the  store,  which  took  up  practically  the 
whole  day,  he  studied  for  college,  and  most  of  the  subjects  he  had 
to  master  alone.  Then  his  natural  bent  drove  him  to  spend  hours 
in  writing,  and  this  absorbed  his  attention  more  and  more." 

"  Ibsen  could  do  everything  he  put  his  hand  to,"  says  Mr.  Due. 
"His  caricatures  were  extraordinary,  while  as  a  landscape  painter 
he  showed  undoubted  talent.  But  he  could  not  sing.  He  had  a 
great  sense  of  rhythm,  but  no  ear." — Translation  mad^  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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Labor  in  Portuguese  West 
New  York:     E.  P.  Dutton 


Bartoli,  Giorgio.  The  Primitive  Church  and  the 
Primacy  of  Rome.  i2mo,  pp.  283.  New  York: 
Hodder&-  Stoughton.     $1.50  net. 

Bosher,  Kate  Langley.  Mary  Gary  "Frequently 
Martha."  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  167.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.     Si  net. 

Brown,  Kenneth  and  Demetra.  The  Duke's  Price. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo.  pp.  202.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     Si. 20  net. 

Buckley,  Edith  E.  The  Snare  of  Circumstances. 
Ilhistrated.  i2mo,  pp.  367.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Burkitt,  F.  Crawford.  The  Earliest  Sources  for 
the  Life  of  Je.sus.  i6mo,  pp.  130.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.      so  cents  net. 

Burnham,  Clara  Louise.  Flutterfly.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  64.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  75 
cents.  ^ 

Cadbury,  William  A. 
Africa.  i2mo,  pp.  187. 
&Co. 

CI6ry  (Jean  Baptiste  Cant-Hanet).  The  Royal 
Family  in  the  Temple  Prison.  Pp.  200.  New  York; 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 

In  some  respects  this  intimate  record  of 
the  last  days  of  the  royal  family  by  Clery, 
barber  to  Louis  XVI.,  is  not  unlike  that 
other  volume  in  the  Court  Series  of  French 
Memoirs  penned  by  Leonard,  hair-dresser 
to  the  queen.  In  both  cases,  the  writers 
place  themselves  rather  too  prominently  in 
the  foreground,  and  their  chatty,  gossipy 
accounts  hardly  have  the  authority  of 
trustworthy  history.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  very  style 
we  criticize  is  imbued  with  a  charm  not  to 
be  found  in  more  formal  biographies. 
Clery's  narrative  is  never  frivolous,  altho 
abounding  in  homely  detail. 

As  dealing  with  the  most  tragic  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  its  tone  is  somber 
in  the  extreme,  being  a  harrowing  recital  of 
the  indignities  and  unnecessary  depriva- 
tions to  which  the  royal  family  were  sub- 
jected in  the  Temple.  This  history  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  other  writers  who  have 
covered  this  period,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  mistakes  of  the  ill-starred 
King  and  Queen,  they  atoned  in  large  mea- 
sure for  their  shortcomings  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  unselfishness  shown  during  their 
captivity.  Their  truly  royal  kindnesses, 
extended  to  the  few  loyal  subjects  allowed 
to  approach  them,  and  even  to  their  brutal 
keepers,  are  dwelt  upon  at  length.  The 
Dauphin,  whose  wants  were  attended  to 
by  Clery,  his  sister  Madame  Royale,  and 
Madame  Elisabeth,  the  devoted  sister  of 
the  King,  come  in  for  frequent  mention. 
Louis's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment is  given  in  full,  also 
an  account  of  the  King's 
last  hours  by  his  confes- 
sor, both  of  which  are  in- 
teresting records.  The 
book  is  written  from 
the  royalist  standpoint 
throughout  and  depicts 
the  "best  of  kings"  as 
an  innocent  martyr  to 
the  unjust  wrath  of  an 
ungrateful  people. 

De  Forest,  John  H.  Sun- 
rise in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 
Illustrated.  i2nio,  pp.  217. 
New  York:  Young  People's 
Missionary  Movement. 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.  A 
Message  to  the  Well,  and  Other 
Es.says  and  Letters  on  the  Art 
of  Health.  i2mo,  pp.  204. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.25  net. 


African  Wilds.     4to,  pp.  233.       New  York:    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.      S6. 

We  do  not  know  which  is  most  to  be 
admired  in  this  splendid  work,  the  daring 
or  the  artistic  and  literar}^  skill  of  the 
author.  Traversing  the  wilds  of  British 
East  Africa  he  is  charged  by  a  rhinoceros 
— the  most  ferocious  animal  of  that  conti- 
nent 
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Dudley,  E.  Lawrence.  The 
Isle  of  Whispers.  A  Talc  of 
the  New  England  Seas.  1 2mo, 
pp.  297.  ^lew  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co. 

Dugmore,  A  RadclyfTe. 
Camera    Adventures     in     the 


Ciipyriglileil,  isiiti,  b)  i>< 


third  of  a  herd  of  giraffes.  Among  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  illustrations — 
photographs  from  the  life  made  by  the 
author — all  the  principal  creatures  which 
haunt  the  ri\'er  bank,  the  swamps,  the 
jungle,  the  forest,  and  the  plain  in  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda  are  depicted  by 
„..  ,        ■     ,-r-  ,  ,        •       ,      the    pen   and    camera    of     Mr.    Dugmore. 

With  scientific  coolness   he  simply    He  has  turned  out  his  book  in  thoroughly 
points  his  camera  and  takes  the  portrait  of    .workmanlike  completeness.      He  gives  us  a 

map  of  his  four  months'  expedition,  a  list 

!  I     of  the  principal  wild  animals  to  be  found 

'  in  those  regions,  and  tells  us  how  to  equip 

and  conduct  such  course  of  travel.  Most 
of  his  readers  would  rather  be  excused  from 
following  the  example  of  this  bold  ad- 
\enturer,  and  will  feel  that  personal  ex- 
])erience  is  not  needed  in  trying  to  realize 
what  Africa  is  like,  so  long  as  this  vivid 
and  brilliant  record  lies  within  their  reach. 

Kastman,  Elaine  Goodale.  Little  Brother  o' 
Dreams.  i2mo,  pp.  igi.  Boston:  Houghton 
.Mifflin  Co.     Si. 00  net. 

Forsyth,  P.  T.  The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1909. 
i2mo,  pp.  357.     Boston:   Pilgrim   Press.     $1.50   net. 

Fraser,  Georgia.  The  Stone  House  at  Gowanus. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  161.  New  York:  Wittier  & 
Kintner,  503  Fifth  Ave.     $2.50. 

An  illustration  accompanying  this  notice 
shows  the  old  Gowanus  (Brooklyn)  house 
as  it  appeared  previous  to  its  vandalistic 
destruction  some  thirteen  years  ago.  It 
has  been  known  sometimes  as  "the  oldest 
hou.se  in  Brooklyn,"  or,  more  often  perhaps, 
as  the  Cortelyou  house.  Near  it  was  fought 
the  chief  engagement  in  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  of  August,  1776,  when  250  out  of 
400  Maryland  troops  were  killed.  It  was 
by  turns  Lord  Stirling's  headquarters,  and 
a  redoubt  for  Comwallis.  It  served  also  as 
a  temporary  shelter  for  Washington. 

The  house  was  built  in  1699.  Its  gabled 
the  charging  and  infuriated  creature  only  front  bore  that  date  in  brass  figures  thati 
fifteen  yards  distant  from  the  calm  artist  were  more  than  two  feet  long.  Its  site 
and  savant  to  whom  he  threatened  de-  was  near  the  present  Fifth  Avenue  and 
struction.  There  is  another  picture  which  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  the  same  being 
the  author  describes  as  "one  of  a  pair  of  once  a  comer  of  what  was  known  familiarly 
lions  which  stalked  the  author  in  broad  as  the  Washington  Park  Baseball  Grounds, 
daylight."  But  there  are  many  more  beau-  While  the  national  game  was  in  progress  in 
tiful  and  peaceful  pictures  than  those  of  these  grounds,  the  house  was  often  used  by 
charging  rhinoceroses  and  stalking  lions,  boys  as  a  shelter.  The  street  at  that  point 
There  are  fine  views  of  "park-like  country";  is  now  sixteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
there  is  a  wonderful  photograph  of  a  herd  of  old  house  yard.  The  adjacent  land  has 
ostriches,  another  of  a  herd  of  gazelles,  a  also  been  filled  in.  In  the  process  of  fill- 
ing in,  the  neighboring 
spring  and  the  brook 
which  flowed  into  Gow- 
anus Creek  became  ob- 
literated from  view,  but 
they  still  pursue  "their 
winding  way  to  the  sea" 
below  ground.  At  the 
demolition  of  the  house 
— a  partial  demolition 
only  this  was — the  stones 
of  the  upper  floor  were 
u.sed  as  filling,  but  it  is 
stated  on  the  authority 
of  one  personally  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts,  that 
1  lie  foundation  and  main 
floor  wall  were  left  in- 
tact and  now  stand 
buried  beneath  the  sur- 
c.  The  entire  stone 
:  .aterial  of  the  house 
therefore  exists  on  the 
original  site  concealed 
from  view. 

The  author  of  this  ex- 
cellent   account    of    the 


Taken  in  East  Africa  at  a  distance  of  only 
fifteen  yards.  The  beast  is  charging  Mr.  Dug- 
more and  his  companions,  one  of  whom  fired  a  shot 
that  caused  him  to  turn.  See  review  of  Mr.  Dug- 
more's  "Camera  Adventures." 


the  monster  and  after  the  snap  of  the 
shutter  calmly  shoots  the  bicornis  dead. 
The  reader  almost  shudders  as  he  looks  at 


'ili)leila>i  ,  1'iI|£k   «V  <'^v. 


FLASH-LIGHT   PICTURE  OF  A   LION  TAKEN    IN   BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA 

By  A.  R.  Dugmore  from  a  point  twelve  yards  distant  while  concealed  beneath  a  thorn-bush. 
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house  declares  that  it  would  still  be  pes-  Williams  he  found  a  theological  helper  in  Puritans  that  the  Quakers  suffered  the 
sible  to  uncover  the  spring  and  the  President  Hopkins,  and  later,  in  New  York,  most  heartless  and  inexcusable  persecution 
brook,  and  to  unearth  and  set  up  the  old  he  attended  some  lectures  by  Roswell  D.  in  the  New  World.  While  this  treatment 
house'  practically  in  its  integrit}'.  That  Hitchcock  and  Henry  B.  Smith  at  Union  was  repeated  in  modified  form  in  certain 
somethinc^  of  this  sort  should  be  done,  is  Seminary;  but  of  greater  consequence  other  colonies,  in  none  other  was  so  much 
strongly  urged,  this  restoration  becoming  was  the  entrance  into  his  life  of  Frederick  stress  laid  upon  the  religious  motives  of 
part  of  a  scheme  to  create  in  that  neighbor-  W.  Robertson  and  Horace  Bushnell.  For  the  persecutors.  The  tolerance  of  the 
hood  a  small  park  as  a  memorial  of  the  one  memorable  week  at  North  Adams,  the  Maryland  Catholics  and  the  open-hearted 
Battle  of  Long  Island.  It  is  much  to  be  Hartford  seer  was  Gladden's  guest.  "I  reception  of  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island 
rec'retted  that  the  house  was  demolished,  can  never  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  those  stand  out  in  striking  relief.  So  favorable 
Had  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  two  men — to  Robertson,  first,  for  open-  was  the  atmosphere  of  Roger  Williams' 
Presen-ation  Society  been  then  in  e.x-  ing  my  eyes;  to  Bushnell,  chiefly,  for  teach-  colony  that  the  Quakers  became  respected 
istence,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  an  act   ing  me  how  to  use  them."  residents  and  an  important  factor  in  state 

would  have  been  pennitted.     The  activities        The  author's  account  of  his  literary  ex-    affairs.     They  were  no  longer  disfranchised 

or  forced  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood by  trade  alone. 

Two  interesting  chap- 
ters are  entitled  "The 
Quaker  in  International 
Pontics"  and  "The 
Quakers  and  Mirabeau," 
respectively.  The  former 
relates  the  efforts  of  the 
Quakers,  with  Franklin 
as  an  intermediary,  to 
treat  for  peace  with  the 
mother  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mirabeau's  reply 
to  a  body  of  French 
Quakers  who  appealed  to 
him  for  protection,  and 
which  is  given  in  full, 
is  a  noteworthy  historical 
document.  The  Quaker 
spirit  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the 
writer,  ' '  Policy  never 
governed  them ;  com- 
promise was  impossible 
idea  of  duty,  and  popu- 
re-  larity  was  not  desired  by  them."  This 
In   work  constitutes    an  invaluable  reference- 


of  that  fine-spirited  soci- 
ety in  recent  j-ears  have 
prevented  many  such 
acts  of  shocking  vandal- 
ism. 

Gale,  James  S.  Koreau  in 
Transition.  Illustrated.  i2nio. 
pp.  270.  New  York:  Young 
People's  Missionary  Movement. 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills.  Se- 
lected and  Annotated  by. 
Idols  of  Education.  i6mo, 
pp.  181.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     so  cents. 

GlUmore,  Inez  Haynes. 
Maida's  Little  Shop.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  294.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch  Co. 
$1.25. 

Gladden,  Washington. 
Recollections.  Frontispiece. 
Large  crown  8vo,  pp.  vi- 
445.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.     $2  net. 

The  best  traditions  of 
American  puritanism  are 
maintained  in  the  career 
outlined  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  in  these 
autobiographical  recol- 
lections, of  the  career  of  a 

courageous  and  wise  minister  of  the  Church    cursions  is  of  itself  an  enlightening  story,    to    their   stem 
militant,  who   has    effectively    served    the    For  four   years,   from   187 1,   he  was 
present  age.   What  the  author  tells  us  of  his    ligious"    editor    of    The    Independent 


THE   OLD  STONE   HOUSE    AT   GOWANUS   ON    THE   BATTLE-FIELD   OK   LONG    ISLAND, 

Long  known  as  "  the  oldest  house  in  Brooklyn  "  or  as  "  the  Courtelyou  home."     From  a 

painting  by  Louis  Grube  painted  in  1846. 


beginnings  accords  well  with  what  wekmow  student  days  he  had  been  encouraged  by   book  on  this  subject  and  as  such    will  be 

of  his   maturer  activities;  the   home  influ-  Samuel  Bowles   and  J.  G.  Holland  of  the   more  greatly  appreciated  by   the    student 

ences  were  altogether  on  the  side  of  moral  Springfield  Republican.     His  student  com-    than  the  reader  at  large. 

fervor  and  mental  as  well  as  physical  activ-  position,  "The  Mountains,"  has  remained 

ity.  District  school  and  farm  chores  occupied  for  fifty   years  the  Williams  College  song. 

him  until  he  was  sixteen,  and  then  he  was  Thirty  published  volumes  can  now  be  placed 

apprenticed   in   the   printing-office   of   the  to  his  credit,  but  Dr.  Gladden  makes    no 

local    Gazette  at  Owego,   N.   Y.     Here  he  allusion  to  the  hymn,  "O  Master,  let   me 

obtained     insight     into     county     politics,  walk  with  thee ";  lines  destined  for  long  use   and  Field.     (Edited  by  W.    A.  Crbffut.) 

learned  to  write  paragraphs,  and  ventured  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  likely  to   '^^'^  ^°^^'-  °-  ^-  Putnam's  Sons.   $4.. 

occasional    verse.     When     Gladden,    now  outlive  all  else  that  he  has  ever  written. 

twenty  years  old,  entered  the  sophomore        ^^^^^^    j^^^     E      p^^^j^   r^i^^    President  of 

class    at    Ullliams    College,    Mark    Hopkms  Mexico;  The  Master  Builder  of    a  Great  Common 

was   president,   John   Bascom   and   Albert  o''p*'p,,tnwi''son''s     SaTe't  ^^'  '■"' 


Hall,  Gertrude.  The  Unknown  Quantity,  ismo. 
pp.  300,    New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Helm,  Mary.  The  Upward  Path:  The  Evolution 
of  a  Race.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  333.  New 
York:   Young  People's  Missionary  Movement. 

Hitchcock,    Ethan    Allen.  Fifty  Years  in  Camp 

"     ~  Pp.    S14. 


New   York: 


Hopkins  were  teachers,  and  James  A.  Gar- 
field, Henry  M.  Alden,  and  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der  were  student  contemporaries.     Almost   ''■on  Co 
immediately    after    graduation,    in     1859, 
young  Gladden  received  license  to  preach. 


Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Gummere,    Amelia   Mott.      The    Quaker   in    the 
Forum.     Pp.327.     Philadelphia:    The  John  C.  Wins- 
Si. 50. 


Major-General  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 
from  whose  voluminous  diary  this  work  is 
compiled,  was  a  grandson  of  the  brilliant 
Revolutionary  hero,  Ethan  Allen  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  Tho  a  soldier  by  profession. 
General  Hitchcock  was  no  less  a  student 
and  profound  thinker,  as  his  published  con- 


This  is   an   exhaustive   and   convincing  tributions  on  the  subject  of  philosophy  will 

study  of  the  Quakers  in  reference  to  their  testify.     His  style  won  for  him   the  title 

and  for  a  brief  period  he  was  pastor  of  the  influence  upon  the  political  and  social  life  of  "The    Pen   of   the   Army.".   The   present 

First  Congregational  Methodist  Church  in  England  and  the  American  colonies.     Their  volume   is   especially   valuable   in   that   it 

Brooklyn.      Then   came   the   pastorate   of  theological  tendencies  are  wholly  elimina-  constitutes    an    intimate    record    of    our 

a   little    church   in    the    quiet    suburb    of  ted.     Beginning   with    the  history   of  the  miHtary   history   from    1815    through    the 

Morrisania,  two  miles  north  of  the  Harlem  sect  during  the  Stuart  regime,  the  author  the  Civil  War. 

River,  followed  by  five  years,  1866-71,  at  dwells  at  length  upon  the  refusal  of  the  After  a  few  introductory  chapters  con- 
.\orth  Adams,  Mass.,  where  Horace  Bush-  Friends  to  take  the  various  oaths  imposed  cerning  the  early  history  of  Vermont  and 
nell  preached  the  installation  sermon.  by  their  autocratic  monarchs  to  test  the  Connecticut,  the  story  passes  to  General 
While  Dr.  Gladden  is  unable  to  place  re-  loyalty  of  their  subjects.  The  attitude  of  Hitchcock's  experiences  at  West  Point, 
sponsibility  for  his  theology  on  any  divinity  the  Quakers,  she  contends,  has  often  been  where  as  both  cadet  and  assistant  instructor 
school  he  lets  us  see  what  have  been  some  of  misrepresented,  being  not  an  indication  of  he  left  a  favorable  record.  Then  followed 
the  formative  and  corrective  influences  in  disloyalty  but  an  unwillingess  to  disobey  an  offer  of  the  governorship  of  Liberia  which 
his  religious  thought.  In  childhood  he  had  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "Swear  not  at  virtually  savored  of  a  kingly  position.  This 
witnessed  the  high  emotionalism  of  some  all."  This  point  is  again  emphasized  in  was  decHned.  During  the  Seminole  War, 
camp-meetings,  had  learned  the  shorter  the  final  chapter  entitled  "Quaker  Loy-  General  Hitchcock  next  came  into  prom- 
catechism,  had  listened  to  reali.stic  preach-  alty,"  in  which  numerous  cases  are  cited  inence,  winning  deserved  honor  by  his 
ing  of  eternal  torment  and  had  shared  with  to  ]3rove  that  these  peaceable  citizens  were  tactful  treatment  of  the  Indians.  As  a 
many  others  the  dread  engendered  by  por-  ready  upon  occasion  to  render  valuable  matter  of  duty,  he  next  served  under 
tentous  Millerite  doctrine  in  conjunction  aid  in  time  of  need.  General  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War,  tho 
with  real  comets  in   1835   and   1843.     At  It  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  {Continued  on  page  550) 
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Here  are  two  illustrations  of  the  same  coat — a  light-weight,  water- 
proof "Two- ways"  motoring  or  driving  coat  of  the  usual  Kuppen- 
heimer  quality — the  usual  Kuppenheimer  overcoat  superiority, 

A  coat  for  spring  and  summer.  You  will  find  it  at  the  better 
clothiers. 

Send  for  our  book,  Styles  for  Men. 

Tlhe  House  of  Kuppeolheiinnier 


Chicago 


New     York 


B  o  s  I  ()  u 
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Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Damaging  Confession 

When  a  woman  says,  "'J'hank  Heaven, 
I'm  through  with  my  Spring  house-cleaning," 
she  makes  a  mortifying  confession. 

She  admits  that  for  twelve  months  she 
allowed  her  house  to  grow  dirtier,  month 
by  month,  until  it  became  just  twelve  times 
as  dirty  as  it  should  have  been. 

What  excuse  does  she 
offer?  Why  do  this 
thing  only  once  or  twice 
a  year  ? 

Because  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  misery,  the 
worry  it  causes. 

"House-cleaning 
time!"  Who  does  not 
shudder  to  think  of  it  ! 
A  well-known  domes- 
tic science  authority 
said  the  other  day: 

"  The  Duntley  Cleaner 
is  the  greatest  household 
invention  since  the  sew- 
ing machine.  It  does 
more  to  lighten  house- 
work and  to  make  the 
home  sanitary  than  any 
other  one  thing." 

The  Duntley  Pneuma- 
tic Cleaner  transforms 
the  care  of  home  from 
an  infinite  burden  into  a 
comparative  pleasure. 

Instead  of  an  upheaval 
of  furniture,  ripping  up 
of  carpets,  and  what  not, 
to  get  rid  of  the  accumu- 
lated dirt  of  months  we 
have  a  regular  and  simple  renovation  which 
results  in  perpetual  freedom  from  dust,  grime 
and  disease  germs. 

You  need  never  sweep  nor  dust  again.  The 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner  will  do  it  for  you — 
ten  times  easier,  ten  times  quicker  and  ten 
times  better. 

I  know  so  well  that  the 
DuntleyCleanerwillfree 
you  forever  from  the 
housecleaning  bugbear, 
that  I  am  willing  to  send 
you  a  machine  for  a  free 
demonstration  in  your 
own  home  —  no  matter 
where  you  live. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  send 
the  Duntley  Pneumatic 
Cleaner  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  let  it  tell  its 
own  story. 

I  want  you  to  know 
why  this  cleaner  has  won 
grand  prizes  in  this 
country  and  Gold  Med- 
als abroad.  I  want  you 
to  realize  that  it  is  cheap- 
er to  have  a  Duntley 
Pneumatic  Cleaner  than 
to  be  without  one. 

Let  me  prove  what  I 
claim  —  in  your  own 
home.  I  will  take  all  the 
risk.  If  you  do  not  find 
that  the  DuntleyCleauer 
is  an  actual  household 
necessity,  send  it  back. 

Duntley  Pneumatic 
Cleaners  are  operated  by 
the  ordinary  electric  light  current.  Where  there  is  no 
electricity,  hand-power  machines  can  be  furnished. 

Prices  range  from  S45.00  to  fl25.00.    Small  monthly 
payments,  wnen  desired. 
Fill  out  and  mail  to  me  today  the  coupon  below. 

J.  W.  Duntley,  Pres.,  431  Harvester  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

....  Cut  on  This  Line  and  Mail  Coupon  at  Once  -  -  .  - 

Dantley  Manofactaring  Co.,  431  HarToterBldg.,  Chicago 

Sfnd  me  booklet  of  Uuntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  for  liousehold 
use.  and  your  book  on  scientific  liousccleanini?. 


Same 
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thoroughly  disapproving  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  in  precipitating  the  struggle. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  re- 
fused a  major-generalship  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  later  the  command  of  the  army, 
but  he  rendered  effective  service  as  adviser 
to  Lincoln  and  Stanton. 

The  book  is  perhaps  too  detailed  for  con- 
tinuous reading,  but  as  a  reference-book 
can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Mr. 
Croffut  deserves  great  credit  for  collecting 
and  placing  these  memoirs  in  .such  readable 
form. 

Houtin,  Albert.  A  Married  Priest.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  John  Richard  Slattery.  i6mo, 
pp.100.    Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.     70  cents. 

Hubbard,  Ethel  Daniels.  Under  Marching  Orders. 
A  Story  of  Mary  Porter  Gamewell.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  222.  New  York:  Young  People's  Missionary 
Movement. 

Hubbard,  F.  C.  Through  Library  Windows.  8vo, 
pp.  310.  New  York:  Broadway  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    $1.25. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  these 
nineteen  essays  lies  in  their  variety.  They 
are  the  experience  of  a  quiet  man's  musings 
as  he  regards  the  outer  world,  or  turns  over 
the  pages  of  his  favorite  authors.  The 
scenery  of  the  garden,  the  grove,  and  the 
mountain  are  dear  to  him  and  he  gives  us 
many  a  pretty  vignette  tinted  with  the 
vivid  hues  of  fancy.  Nature,  literature, 
art,  and  experience  are  the  threads  out  of 
which  he  weaves  the  blended  fabric  of  his 
lucubrationsl  and  furnishes  his  readers  with 
a  volume  into  which  readers  will  delight 
to  dip. 

Hubbell,  George  Allen.  Horace  Ma.nn — Educator, 
Patriot,  and  Reformer.  A  Study  in  Leadership. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  285.  Philadelphia:  Wm. 
F.  Fell  Co.     $1.50. 

Huizinga,  A.  V.  C.  P.  Belief  in  a  Personal  God. 
i6mo,  pp.  52.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
50  cents  net. 

Huntington,  Helen.  An  Apprentice  to  Truth. 
i2mo,  pp.  405.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Jackson,  Charles  Tenney.  The  Day  of  Souls.  A 
Novel.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  390.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

King,  Henry  C,  President  of  Oberlin.  The  Ethics 
of  Jesus.  The  New  Testament  Handbook.  Edited 
by  Shailer  Matthews.  8vo,  pp.  293.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
views  concerning  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity are  no  longer  stated  and  argued 
about  in  the  terms  of  definition  introduced 
by  Aristotle  and  latinized  by  St.  Thomas. 
Jesus  as  a  guide  in  conduct,  as  a  teacher  of 
morals,  as  a  lawgiver,  is  the  subject  of  this 
capital  book  which  teachers  and  preachers 
will  find  invaluable.  It  must  become  a 
standard  work  like  so  many  of  those  edited 
as  "New  Testament  Handbooks"  by  Prof. 
Shailer  Matthews. 

Kropotlcin,  Prince.  The  Great  French  Revolu- 
tion. 8vo,  pp.  350.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

The   author  of    "Fields,  Factories,  and 

Workshops"  has  justly  earned  for  himself 

his    title    as    the    "scientific    populist    of 

Europe."     It   is   therefore   not   surprizing 

that  he  should  treat  the  e\'ents  of  1789- 

1793  in  France  from  a  popular  standpoint. 

He  thinks  the  people's  share  in  the  events 

of  the  great  revolution  and  the  movement 

which   led   it   to   have   not  been   properly 

recognized    by    previous    historians.     The 

[Continued  on  page  857) 


County State . 


For  liOas  of  Appetite 
HOKSFORD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  Imparts  new  life  and 
vigor.    A  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  nervousnefli 


M  Proof,  Bed  Cedar  diilMe 


15  Days'  Trial— Free  ! 

Moths,  mice  and  insects  shun 
red  cedar,  ^nd  it  is  proof 
atiainst  dampness.  This  old- 
fasliioned,  genuine  Southern 
Mountain  Red  Cedar  ChifTo- 
robe.  sent  direct  from  man- 
ufacturers to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  ON  15 
DAYS'  APPROVAL.  We  pay 
tlie  return  charges  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Freight 
prepaid  to  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Highly  polished, 
hand-rubbed  mahogany  fin- 
ish, with  air-tight  doors,  and 
(iiiBi-antped  Moth,  Oust  and 
Damp  Proof.  A  protection  for 
clothing  and  an  ornament  to 
any  home.  Write  for  catalog 
showing  many  other  designs 
in  Chests.  Hiah  Boys  and  Chif- 
forobes  at  very  low  prices. 


Dept.  68. 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,      Statesville,  N.  C. 


Magazine  Advertisers: 

$10,185.00 

Received  from  one  advertisement 
in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
for  December,  1909. 


The    article    advertised    sold    at 
50  and  210  retail  sales  were  made 
to  date  direct  to  our  readers. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

is  an  undenominational  religious 
monthly,  different  from  anything  else 
In  the  whole  field  of  religious  lit- 
erature. 

Judged  by  the  above  advertising 
results  it  is  probably  different  from 
many  of  the  general  magazines  you 
are  now  using. 

Its  subscription  price  Is  ^53. 00  per 
year,  and  is  subscribed  for  solely  to 
gain  the  practical  benefits  derived 
from  its  editorial  columns. 

This  motive  back  of  the  subscrip- 
tion Is  the  key  to  Its  power  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  No  other  pub- 
lication Is  read  so  intently  nor  with 
equal  confidence. 

Add  this  magazine  to  your  list  if 
you  have  anything  to  offer  of  Interest 
to  men.  Circulation  30,000  copies. 
Adverdsing   rate,  1 5 0.00  per  page. 


HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
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Sanatoaen 

THE    FOOD -/TONIC 


A  Page  of  Approval  from  the 
World's     Hignes^   Medical 
Aufhorihes  — 


•I 

"^"'=^^  ..  The  WorM  ^^  ^,„e«.e  ,„^  ; 

,. -The  «-'-■'•  ,oUe-^"^S^o.en-'^         ^,, 

,  B.r"  •"..  «si' """      ,,rf.,..  •>  *°   Fro"  ^^b"-"  •""  °  „  »«»*  ,T  *-  '•"' 

^p.rW«  journal  <'^^"'\aecteA*'°'^,t\Ws«*-         bcto^ '^^■-  „„do.^  i 

^he  above  are  ^,,^  ta  .,^e  o  ^^^  ^.w  ^^  ?etnbe        ^^^^^  ,,c., 

y 

y 
/ 
/ 

Send  this  coupon  for  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby's  Book,  "The  Will  To  Do"      ^        Gentlemen- 

This   internationally  famous    physician-writer   has   published   an  exceedingly       y^ 
interesting  book,  "The  Will  To  Do,"  a  copy  of  which  we  want  to  send  you       /                 Please  send  ?ne  a 
with    our   compliments.     It  tells  some  surprisingly  new  things  about  the        .^        /^^'  ^^Py  of  Dr.    C.   ]V. 
strenuous   life   we   lead    and    the    important    relation    of   the    nervous       /           Saleehy^S    "  llie     Will     Jo 
system  to  our  entire  existence.     It  lays  down  some  new  rules  for  health         ^         Do^ 
and    hygiene   and   will  afford  you  an  interesting  and    instructive       y 
half    hour's     reading.     We    will    mail    you    a    free    copy     on         /  Name 

request.     Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  to-day.  y^ 

y  Autifess 

Ce.1  Sanatogen  from  yiur  druggist — if  not  y  

obtainable  from  him,  write  /        Dri/^'<^''isi 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY    X   Address'^. 

Union  Square,  New  York  /  


\ 
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Have  You  Your 
"NATIONAL"  Style  Book? 

This  Style  Book  is  the  most  pleasing  and  the 
most  instructive  fashion  book  of  the  season, — and 
it  will  prove  the  most  delightful  and  satisfactory 
aid  to  you  in  securing  your  Summer  wardrobe. 

Every  desirable  new  style  is  beautifully  pictured 
and  clearly  described,  everything  for  your  comfort 
and  pleasure  is  included, — and  yet  all  you  need  to 
do  to  secure  this  valuable  fashion  guide  is  simply 
to  write  us  that  you  want  your  copy.  We  will 
send  it  to  you  free  by  return  mail. 


Summer 
Apparel  at 
"NATIONAL" 
Prices. 

Yonr  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book  shows  you  nil 
kinds  of  Eeady-Made 
App.irel  at  Money-Sav- 
ing Prices. 

Waists 

98  cU.  to  $7.98 
Skirts 

$1.49  to  $14.98 
Dresses 

$3.98  to  $29.98 
Tub  Suits 

$4.98  to  $16.98 
Misses'  Dresses 

$2.98  to  $12.98 
Hats 

$1.98  to  $14.98 
Hosiery  13  cts.  to  $2.49 

Neckwear  15  cts.  to  $2.98 

"NATIONAL" 

Tailored  Suits  a^J:  $10  •■>  $40 

Your  choice  of  the  beautiful  new  suits  shown 
in  this  Style  Book  will  be  cut  and  made  to  your 
own  measure,  from  your  own  choice  of  over  450 
new  Summer  materials.  You  need  only  select  the 
style  you  think  you  would  like,  the  material  you 
think  you  would  like,  we  will  make  the  suit  to 
your  measure,  and  guarantee  it  to  delight  you  in 
every  way.    We  take  all  the  risk. 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Every  '"NATIONAL"  Garment  ha>  the  "NATIONAL" 
Gnarantee  Tag  oar  signed  guarantee — attached.  Tfait  tag 
<ays  that  yoa  may  return  any  "NATIONAL"  garment  not 
satisfactory  to  yon  and  we  will  refond  yoar  money  and  pay 
express  charges  both  ways. 

The  "NATIONAL"  prepays  ezpreuage  and  pottage  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

With  your  Stylf  Book  we  will  send  yon  aamples  of 
materials  for  '"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suite,  so  please 
state  the  colors  you  prefer. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

229  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  world 

Mail  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Branches 


Don't  Throw  it  Away 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
■  Hot  Water  Bag  LeaU  ? 

^ENDETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  ntensils— tin 

brass. ooii|)Or,  gran  iteware, hot  water  bags 

etc.   Nosolder.  cementor  rivet.  Anyone 

can  use  t hem;  lit  any  surface:  two  mi  11  ion 

inline     Senil  forMample  pkg.  lOe     Complete 

pkg.  a8Sort«d  sizes,  2Sc  postpaid.   Asents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co. .  Box  131  Amsterdam ,  N .  Y. 
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work  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  sin- 
cerity, its  fairness,  and  lucidity  of  style, 
but  because  it  puts  a  twentieth-century 
interpretation  upon  an  eighteenth-cen- 
turj-  event.  The  author  has  also  given 
us  his  own  account  of  "The  Great  Revolu- 
tion" and  thus  is  presented  to  the  reader  as 
a  historian  and  narrator  as  well  as  a  political 
speculator. 

Landls,  Frederick.  The  Glory  of  his  Country. 
i2mo,  pp.  226.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Leech,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  Vanderlip.  The  Raid 
of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  as  I  Saw  it.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2nio.  pp.  24.  Washington,  D.  C:  Samuel 
\'.  Leech,  D.D. 

IMagle.  David,  D.D.  Life  of  Garret  Augustus 
Hobart.    Pp.300.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Si. 25. 

This  biography  of  the  twenty-fourth  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  was  compiled 
by  Dr.  David  Magie,  who  was  at  once  Mr. 
Hobart 's  pastor  and  friend.  It  is  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  an  unassuming,  widely 
loved  personality  whose  premature  death 
when  in  office  caused  universal  mourning. 

Mr.  Hobart's  life  was  identified  with  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  particularly  with  the 
city  of  Paterson.  His  rise  to  prominence 
in  this  place  was  coincident  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community  itself.  Its 
industrial  possibilities  afforded  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  legal  profession.  Be- 
sides building  up  a  successful  law  practi.se 
here,  Mr.  Hobart  was  early  drawn  into 
politics,  ser\'ing  first  as  member,  then  as 
presiding  officer,  in  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature.  Other  political  preferment  was 
possible,  but  refused  more  than  once  because 
acceptance  would  conflict  with  his  personal 
sense  of  honor.  Politics,  he  confest,  were 
a  recreation  and  always  secondary  to  his 
chosen  profession.  In  fact,  it  was  with 
no  sense  of  elation  that  he  accepted  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  The 
obscurity  commonly  supposed  to  attach  to 
this  position  was  described  at  the  time  of 
the  election  as  an  "impenetrable  vacuum," 
but  Mr.  Hobart  managed  to  surprize  those 
who  predicted  oblivion  for  him  by  a  vig- 
orous and  wide-awake  administration.  The 
frankness  of  his  utterances  was  startling  at 
times,  but  a  genial  disposition  and  fearless 
honesty  won  him  hosts  of  friends  during 
his  acceptable  service  of  two  years.  Be- 
tween President  McKinley  and  Mr.  Hobart 
there  existed  an  exceptionally  close  friend- 
ship. 

A  description  of  the  ideal  home  life  of  the 
Hobarts  both  in  Paterson  and  the  capital 
city  is  not  the  least  interesting  section  of 
the  book.  Much  of  Mr.  Hobart's  public 
successes  were  due  to  the  sacrifices  and 
tactful  aid  of  his  capable  wife.  This  well- 
written,  concise  account  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  wide  circle  of  Mr.  Hobart's  friends 
for  whom  it  has  been  written. 

Maxwell,  William  Grey.  The  Message  of  Song. 
i2mo,  pp.  208.  Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lippincott  Co, 
Si. 50  net. 

Moffatt,  James,  Paul  and  Paulinism.  i6mo,  pp. 
76.     Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co,     50  cents  net. 

Moses,  Montrose  J,     The  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 

ammcrgau.  Translated  from  the  German'text,  with 
an  introduction.  8vo,  pp,  218.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.     §1.25. 

The  many  travelers  who  will  sail  for 
Europe  this  summer  and  make  one  of  their 
objects  that  of  seeing  the  Passion  Play, 
will  find  in  this  excellent  translation  an 
indispensable  item  in  their  equipment. 
The  introduction  is  well  written  and  full 
of  information. 


The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing'  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,    sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Registered. 
U.  S.  rat.  Off, 


Your  Physician   will   tell 

you  that  common   toilet-tissues   are  in- 
jurious   because    they    contain    irritating 


elements. 


is    composed    of   long,    soft   vegetable    fibres, 
balsamized.     Healing  and  hygienic. 

IOC.  per  package  E.,  and  15c.  W.  of  Mississippi  RiTer. 
On  receipt  of  your  Dealer's  name,  we'll  send  Free  Packet 

Scott  Paper  Co.    ^«%?!r.7efi.^^- 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street,  Philadelphia 


ENDDBING 


^ 


AS 
THE 


%3l^^   IN 
^HEHORIAH 

To, PERPETUATE  THE 
MEMORY  OF  THOSE 
VED  AND  HONORED.OUR 
ERLASTING  MONUMENTS 
ARE  PARTICULARLY  AP- 
PROPRIATE *  MORE  BEAUn- 
^   FUL  THAN  MARBLE* 
MODERATE  IN  C05T*MADE| 
NAWIDERAN&EOF      ! 
5!ZE5  AND  DE51&N5  *    | 
DELIVERED  ANYWHERE*! 

WRITE  FOR  DESI&N5.0E5CRimOMSJ 
AND  PRICK  *yrATE  APPROX- 
IMATE 6IZE  OR  VAUiE« 
IREPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


IN  EVERY  COMMUMITT. 


MONUMENTAL  RRONZE  COMPANY. 

' '      ..-'"3,60  HOWARD  AVEWUEBRIDGEPORT.  COHN. 
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Neely,  Bishop  Thomas  B.  South  America:  Its 
Missionary  Problems.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  312. 
New  Vork:     Young  People's  Missionary  Movement. 

The  Omcial  ratholic  Directory  and  Clergy 
List  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord.  1910.  Vol.  XXV. 
i2mo.     New  York:   M.  H.  Wiltzius  Co. 

This,  the  twenty-fifth  vohime  of  the 
standard  and  official  CathoHc  Directory 
and  Clergy  List,  contains  portrait.s  of  24 
noted  prelates  and  priests  who  have  died 
"within  the  year. 

Paxon,  Frederick  Logan.  The  Last  American 
Frontier.  Svo,  pp.  402.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $1.50  net. 

The  volume  before  us  forms  a  number  in 
the  series  "  Stories  from  American  History," 
now  being  issued  by  this  publishing-house. 
People  are  becoming  chary  in  using  such 
terms  as  "infinite"  and  "limitless"  of 
our  terrestial  globe,  now  that  the  very 
poles  are  being  invaded  by  explorers.  The 
expression  "boundless  west"  has  also  be- 
come an  anachronism,  as  Mr.  Paxon  shows 
in  this  readable  volume.  The  maps  and 
illustrations  add  to  the  charm  and  value 
of  the  book  which  should  be  found  in  every 
school  and  village  library. 

Payne,  Will.  The  Losing  Game — A  Novel.  Illus- 
trations. i2mo,  pp.  352.  New  York:  G.W.Dilling- 
ham Co. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  Over  the  Quicksands.  Fron- 
tispiece. 1 2 mo,  pp.  383.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Redl,  Francesco.  Experiments  on  the  Generation 
of  Insects.  Translated  from  the  Italian  edition  of 
1688  by  Mab  Bigelow.  Illustrated.  Svo,  pp.  160. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.    $2. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford.  Historical  Essays.  Svo, 
pp.  33 S-    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  distinguished  historian  of  the  politi- 
cal events  which  immediately  preceded  the 
War  of  Secession,  that  War  itself,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  South,  has  collected 
his  views  on  other  histories  and  historians 
in  a  volume  fitted  with  rij^e  learning  and 


WHAT'S  THE  USE 

sticking  to  a  Habit  when  it  Means  Dis- 
comfort ? 


Old  King  Coffee  knocks  subjects  out 
tolerably  flat  at  times,  and  there  is  no 
possible  doubt  of  what  did  it.  A  Mich, 
woman  gives  her  experience  : 

"  I  used  to  have  liver  trouble  nearly  all  of 
the  time  and  took  medicine  which  relieved 
me  only  for  a  little  while.  Then  every  once 
in  a  while  I  would  be  suddenly  doubled  up 
with  an  awful  agony  in  my  stomach.  It 
eeemed  as  though  every  time  I  took  a  breath 
I  would  die.  No  one  could  suffer  any  more 
and  live. 

"Finally  I  got  down  so  sick  with  catarrh 
of  the  stomach  that  I  could  not  turn  over  in 
bed,  and  my  stomach  did  not  digest  even 
milk.  The  doctor  finally  told  me  that  if  I 
did  not  give  up  drinking  coffee  I  would 
Burely  die,  but  I  felt  I  could  not  give  it  up. 

"However,  Husband  brought  home  a 
package  of  Postum  and  it  was  made  strictly 
according  to  directions.  It  was  the  only 
thing  that  would  stay  on  my  stomach,  and 
I  soon  got  so  I  liked  it  very  much. 

"Gradually  I  began  to  get  better,  and 
•week  by  week  gained  in  strength  and  health. 
Now  I  am  in  perfect  condition,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  cause  of  my  trouble 
wa.s  coffee  drinking,  and  my  getting  better 
was  due  to  leaving  off  coffee  and  taking 
Postum. 

'♦  A  short  time  ago  I  tasted  some  coffe(> 
and  found,  to  my  a.stonishment,  that  I  did 
not  care  anything  about  it.  I  never  have  to 
take  medicine  any  more.  I  hojje  you  will 
use  this  letter  for  the  benefit  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  poisonous  effects  of  coffee." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Koad  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  re&d  the  OLbove  letter  ?  A  new  one 
•  ppe4rs  from  time  to  tinve.  They  are 
genuine,  true,    and  full  of  human  interest. 


'■^ 


Style     nV^,  Quarter  Grand 

In    Figured    MaKogany 

Lengtk,  5  ft.  5  in. 

$700 

Xnese    illustrations   or    Messrs. 

Cnickerin^   &  Sons   most  recent 

triumpns  offer  ne-w  evidence  of  tne  fact  tnat 


^-^  ^  fianas'  ^^ 

ably  represent  the  latest  developments  in  tne 

art   of  modern  pianoforte   construction, 

"Without  sacrificing  in    tne   least 

their   rare   tonal   power 

Style  H,  Upright 
In  Figured  Mahogany 

$550 


Ckickering  Pianos  may  be  bought  of  any  Chtckering  rep- 
resentatlx'e  at  Boston  prices  ivith  added  cost  of  freight 
and  delinjery.      Our  literature  ivill  be  sent  upon  request 


Made  Solely  by 

(EstallisKed  1823) 


Chickering  X^  Sons 

Boston,  Mass. 


it. 


Nolli-.v 


J 


Positively  the  Best  Protection 

Against  HOUSE  THIEVES  and  FIRES 
A  Deposit  Box  at  Home  Solidly  Built  in  the  Wall 

Meilink's  Steel  Wall  S^ 

is  all  SHEET  STEEL  construction.  AtX  HUASS  lock 
and  bolt  work.  Latest  improved  type  of  ronihinatioii  safe 
lock.  l''inish  and  desij^n  harmonize  witli  finest  interior 
decorations.  Hide  it  in  a  closet,  or  behind  a  iiicture  or 
piece  of  furniture  if  you  like. 

Adds  materially  torcntinirand  sellint;  value  of  Al'.ART- 
Mi:.\TS,  EI,ATS  and  I)\Vi:i.I.I.\(;.S. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Leave  it  Out  of  That  New  Building 

PRICES— $14.00  AND  UP.  BUILT  IN 

Write  to-day  for  calalogiie  of  House,  Office  and  Wall  Safes 

50,000  Meilink  Safes  in  use.  Not  one  ever  opened  by  House  Thieves 

THE  MEIUNK  MFG.  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  readers  a.'e  asked  to  mention  Thk  I.itkrarv  Ijiok.ht  when  writing  to  iidvertlsers. 
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ERE  is  the  one  perfect  automatic 
gas  water  heater  for  domestic  use. 
Learn  how  it  brings  luxury,  econ- 
omy and  convenience  into  the  home. 


RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 


WE  want  you  to  appreciate  what  the  Ruud  Water  Heater  is 
— what  it  ^0^5— and  how  its  wonderful  efficiency  and 
convenience  can  be  applied  to jyour  own  home. 
The  Ruud  stands  in  your  basement.  Its  installation  requires 
no  new  piping  or  plumbing — simply  attach  to  pipes  already  in 
use.    It  burns  gas.    You  light  a  permanent  yet  economical  pilot 
burner;  then  leave  the  heater  and  f^get  it. 

Now  turn  on  a  faucet  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  bath- 
room—anywhere.  Do  so  any  hour  of  the  day — or  night— 
and  as  many  faucets  as  you  wish.  Instantly  there  gushes  ^ 
forth  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  scalding  hot  water. 

You  do  not  strike  a  match ;  you  do  not  wait— the  single  act 
of  turning  a  faucet  brings  all  the  hot  water  an  entire  household 
could  use. 

The  opening  of  the  faucet  relieves  the  water  pressure  in  the 
pipes,  automatically  lighting  the  main  gas  burner,  which  heats 
the  water  instantaneously  as  it  passes  from  the  main  pipe, 
through  the  Ruud,  to  you. 

Turn  off  the  faucet — the  water  pressure  is  restored  and  the 
gas  is  automatically  shut  off.  Right  here  is  the  economv  of  the 
Ruud— you  don't  pay  for  heating  any  water  you  do  not  actually 
use.  And  because  of  its  patented  features  it  gets  more  actual 
heat  value  from  fuel  consumed  than  any  other  system  known. 

It  is  never- failing  in  its  efficiency— you  don't  have  to  watch 
it.  There  are  no  electric  wires,  no  complications,  nothing  to  go 
wrong, 

The  Ruud  can  be  put  into  an  old  house  as  easily  as  a  new 
one.  If  you  are  about  to  build,  be  sure  to  specify  its  installation. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Ruud  is  not  an  experiment  nor  a  "fad" — 
it  is  a  long-tried,  substantial,  thoroughly  reliable  household 
fixture,  giving  hot  water  luxury,  convenience  and  economy 
possible  by  no  other  means. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  H,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  Principal  Cities 
LONDON:  British  Ruud  Manufacturing  Company. 

HAMBURG :  Ruud  Heiss^vasser  Apparatebau. 


Standard  Dwelling 

Size— $100 

On  Pacific  Coast  and 

in  Canada— $115 


See  the  Ruud  at 
leading  gas  com- 
panies and  plumb- 
ers. 

Let  us  send  you 
valuable  and inter- 
e sting  literature 
concerning  water 
heating. 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST    OHginal  and  Genuine 

UORI    lOK'Q  MALTED  MILK 

■    I  ^^  Im  Lh  I  ^^  Im       ^9  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.     A  quick  lunck.     Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Others   are  Imiiations'^Ask  for  Horlick's-— Everywhere. 


i\i  ii, 


Vl"'/ 


sWnes:^b^rig^^^^^^    in  aL'House  wher? 

abolishes  dirh  buh^Birh 
d.nddespd.ira.re close  o^kin"Tryi^in 
your  next*  house  clea.ning'^^^^^--ia 


j  suggestiveness.  The  first  four  of  thees- 
lucubrations'  deal  .severally  with  "His- 
tory," the  President's  Inaugural  Address, 
American  Historical  Association,  1899^ 
and  the  equally  interesting  subject,  the- 
"Writing  of  History,"  followed  by  "The- 
Profession  of  Historian"  and  "News- 
papers as  Historical  Sources."  These  are- 
distinctly  popular  and  readable  lucubra- 
tions, but  the  student  will  find  more- 
literary  relish  and  flavor  perhaps  in  the- 
more  personal  articles  which  deal  with 
the  intellectual  characters  and  productions- 
of  such  men  as  Edward  Gibbon,  William 
E.  H.  Lecky,  and  John  Richard  Green. 
The  whole  of  these  eighteen  chapters,  which 
are  patriotically  American  in  their  tone,  can 
be  read  with  delight.  It  is  just  such  works 
as  these  that  are  calculated  to  widen  the 
mental  outlook  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
and  fellow  countrywomen  and  to  impress 
upon  young  readers  the  truth  of  Green's- 
remark  that  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  turning-points  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Ruediger,  William  Carl.  The  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation. 8vo,  pp.  310.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  scientific  work  is  intended  to  forra 
a  text-book  in  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
Exercises  for  study  and  discussion  are 
appended  to  the  separate  chapters.  The- 
style  of  the  author  is  of  itself  educational,, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  several  theses 
admirably  clear  and  succinct.  As  a  phi- 
1  )sopher  he  is  broad  and  eclectic  and  he 
handles  the  psychological  side  of  his  subject 
in  a  spirit  of  common  sense  and  practi- 
cality. 

Schaff-Herzog  Kncyclopedia  of  Religlou» 
Knoi\'ledge,  The  New.  Edited  by  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  -with  the  assistance  of  C.  C. 
Sherman  and  G.  W.  Gilmore,  M.A.  (Associate  Editors) 
and  seven  department  editors.  Complete  in  1 2 
volumes:  Vol.  IV.  Drae.seke-Goa;  Vol.  V.  Goar— 
Innocent;  Vol.  VI.  Innocents-Lindger.  Funk  & 
Wa.i^nalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

These  three  volumes  confirm  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  first  three,  that  the 
series  as  a  whole  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  working-library  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  study  or  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion. The  competence  of  the  writers  is 
a  guaranty  of  the  quality  of  the  work, 
many  of  the  articles  being  from  the  pens  of 
well-known  scholars,  like  Benzinger  and 
Troeltsch  in  Germany,  and  McCurdy  in 
America.  The  articles  are  very  compre- 
hensive in  their  range,  covering  things 
philosophical,  theological,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, as  well  as  religious  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  In  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned the  discussions  of  ethics,  evolution, 
and  idealism;  in  theology,  the  articles  on 
faith,  grace,  holiness,  inspiration,  justifica- 
tion, kenosis;  in  ecclesiology,  the  articles 
on  eucharist,  indulgences,  infallibility,  ex- 
treme unction.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
attention  is  given  to  the  famous  names  in 
these  and  other  departments:  for  example, 
among  philosophers  to  Duns  Scotus, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  Kant,  Leibnitz;  to  Eckhart 
the  mystic,  Erasmus  the  scholar,  Huss  the 
martyr;  to  Ignatius,  Irenasus,  Jerome. 

The  articles  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
mendably  short,  as  their  aim  is  to  be 
directive  rather  than  exhaustive;  but  in 
the  more  important  subjects,  the  treatment 
sometimes  runs  to  several  pages,  as  in  the 
well-written  article  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
A  valuable  feature  are  the  bibliographies 
appended  to  most  of  the  articles,  which  en- 
able the  reader  to  prosecute  further  study 
on  his  own  account. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  moves  so  easily 
and  gracefully  in  the  realm  of  verse,  and 
writes  with  such  apparent  pleasure,  that 
she  inevitably  pleases  others.  "The  Guest 
at  the  Gate"  (Richard  C.  Badger,  Boston), 
her  latest  volume  of  verse,  will  interest  all 
readers  of  poetry,  but  its  strongest  appeal 
will  be  to  those  who  retain  in  their  hearts 
a  jealous  love  for  the  little  things  of  life. 
Miss  Thomas  is  one  of  our  so-called  minor 
poets  who  aim  to  "quiet  the  restless  pulse 
of  care"  and  to  whom  often  we  give  a 
deeper  affection  than  is  rendered  to  the 
"grand  old  masters"  who  wrestle  with 
Infernos  and  Paradisos.  The  musical  ef- 
fect of  these  lines  is  strengthened  by  a  skil- 
ful arrangement  of  the  riming  scheme. 

Maize 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

I  sowed  the  maize,  the  Inca's  maize, 
Within  the  red  earth's  furrowed  ways — 

I  sowed  with  magic  rune; 

It  scarce  hath  shown  its  lordly  spear. 

When,   list!   I  hear 
The  whisper  of  the  maize! 

That  spear  (become  a  falchion)  sways 
Through  all  the  green  and  growing  days 

Of  sweet,   long- lighted  June; 

At  mist-hung  mom,  or  morning  clear, 

Still,  still  I  hear 
The  whisper  of  the  maize. 

When  tufted  blooms  a  signal  raise. 
And  bees,  therein,  make  long  delays 

At  incense-burning  noon, 

Still  borne  from  far,  or  rising  near, 

I  hear — I  hear 
The  whisper  of  the  maize. 

And  when  its  dues  the  ripe  year  pays, 

When  leans  toward  earth,  with  deepening  gaze. 

The  silver-brimming  moon, 

While  amber  grows  the  milky  ear, 

I  hear — still  hear 
The  whisper  of  the  maize. 

When  on  the  breeze  the  wan  leaf  strays. 
Amid  the  dim,  forgetful  days 

That  follow  summer  soon, 

Lo!  shriller  still,  and  all  austere, 

I  hear — I  hear 
The  whisper  of  the  maize! 


Amid  the  red  earth's  furrowed  ways, 
1  sheaved  the  maize,  the  Inca's  maize, 

And  husked  its  golden  boon; 

Each  lordly  sheaf  spake  like  a  seei — 

And  still  I  hear 
The  whisper  of  the  maize. 

Miss    Thomas    can    control    the    graver 
images  and  deeper  music  of  the  sonnet. 

The  Cathedral  of  Milan 

By,  Edith  M.  Thomas 

There  is  a  Gothic  miracle  of  stone; 

Fair  Milan  holds  it  in  her  conscious  heart; 

As  tho  the  work  of  archangelic  art — 
Not  man's — it  soars  to  God,  sheer  and  alone! 
Yet  mark!     With  stain  of  centuries  o'ergrown. 

The  lower  courses  of  that  temple  start. 

But  whiten  upward,  till  its  spires,  apart. 
Flower  in  mid-heaven,  like  lilies  freshly  blown! 
Such  is  the  tabernacle  of  man's  soul, 

Thus  was  it  framed — the  faVjric  once  how  fair! 
Then  as  brute  tides  and  seasons  round  it  roll. 

World-stains  have  gathered  on  it  unaware; 
But  still  the  primal  thought  pursues  its  goal. 

And  bloonts  in  candor,  in  the  upper  air. 


th 

Edition. 

'    New 
Revision 


Over  75,000  business  men  now  have  a  copy  of  "A  Better  Day's  Work  " 

and  they  would  emphatically  tell  you  that  they  would  not  be  without  it.  Three 
editions  have  been  exhausted  and  a  fourth  edition  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
If  you  have  anything  to  do,  either  in  preparing  or  receiving  financial  or  statistical 
reports,  statements,  cost-keeping  systems,  trial  balances,  pay  rolls,  inventories, 
etc.,  you  need  this  book.  Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  it 
will  aid  you  specificalltj  to  a  better  day's  work,  it  is  not  a  Burroughs  catalogue, 
but  an  instructive  book  in  the  practical  helps  it  gives,  and  all  written  in  an 
interesting  way.      Here  are  some  of  the  things  it  tells  you  about : 


ret 

Send  for  it 
r      CHECK 

the  various  requests   that 
you  wish  us  to  comply  with 

[~I    Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
J     ••/    ~  ~  "  ■ 

r  -j  H, 
L  J  fo. 


"A  Better  Day's  Woilc." 


Bednmngs  of  Mathematics 
and  Commercial  Book- 
keeping. 

The  Stone-age  Acconntant. 

Birth  of  the  Modern  Adding 
Machine. 

Comparative  Statements  of 
Operating  Expenses. 

Handling  a  Trial  Balance 
Quickly. 

Keeping  Cost  of  Materials 
by  Jobs. 


How    to     Handle     Monthly 
Statements. 

Labor     Costs    by    Jobs — A 
Shorter  Way. 

A  Scheme  for   Reconciling 
Bank  Balances. 

Daily  Cash  Balances. 

Methods  of  Handling  Out- 
standing Accoants. 

Stock  Records  and  Invent- 


A  Shorter  and  BeKer  Way 
to  Handle  Incoming  Cash. 

Handling  a  Pay  Roll  with 
Quick  Accuracy. 

Adding   and    Listing   Hours 
and  Minntes  at  Once. 

Checking  by  Grand  Total. 

Checking   Invoices  by  Ma- 
chinery. 

Getting  Cost  of  Day  Labor, 
Etc.,  Etc 


[] 

[] 
[] 


ave  you  any  special  in- 
lormalion  on  applying  a 
machine  to  accounting  in 
a department. 

Send  me  information  re- 
garding the  Bunoughs 
Adding  Machine. 

I  would  like  a  free  demon- 
stiation. 

Literature  pertaining  to 
using  a  Burroughs  in  my 
particular  business,  please. 


Write  for  "A  Better  Day's  Work  "  without  delay  on  the  attached  coupon. 
Remember,  pleeise,  that  this  is  not  a  Burroughs  ceitalogue,  but  a  fit  book  (or 
any  business  man's  library. 


(Xuu  out  o/  ntry  un  adding  ana  tiiUng  mtuhirui  itjtd  art  Buma/ghl^   ' 


Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

when  used  in  combination  with  the  short-cuts  suggested  in  "A  Better  Day's 
Work  "  will  work  wonders — will  cut  down  the  lime,  work  and  worry  of  your 
accounting  department  one-half  to  one-fourth.  There  are  65  different  kinds 
of  machines,  and  one  that  will  meet  \>our  requirements.  When  writing  for  the 
book,  ask  for  information  regarding  the  Burroughs,  and  if  you  like  we  will  demon- 
strate in>our  office  the  working  of  a  Burroughs,  applying  it  to  your  own  business. 
Burroughs  Adding    Machme  Co.,  49  Burroughs  Block,   Detroit,   Michigan 

Foreisn  Office:  63  I4igh  Holbora,  W.  C.  London.  Elngland 


My  Name 

I     

I   My  Position 

I    Name  of  Firm 

I   Business • 

I   Address 

I    

I   Number  of  Employee* 
Roster  1762— L.  D.  Mar.  19-10— 909A 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS 

Have  been  unequalled  for  loo  years.  Buy  direct  from  the 
fanner  and  save  money.  Year  Old  Hams,  8  to  i6  lbs., 
at  25c.  per  lb.  Farm-.>lade  ."■au>a'.>«'  fresh  every  day, 
tender  and  sweet,  in  5,  10,  20  or  50  lb.  boxes,  at  20c  per 
lb.  The  above  Virginia  Farm  Products  are  pure,  whole- 
some and  of  the  highest  standard. 
I'OKKiiT  iiU.ni^i  AK.M,    t>'i>r<-eIlviIIo,     Vlr^'lni.a 


A  Big  $1  Offer— "KEITH^S" 

\ 


'  tCtCi 


for  six  months  and  a  copy 
of  my  nvw  bi.ok 

100  PLANS 

Bnngaln"«<,  CidtuprH.  ('oHtlnr; 

KoitJi's  monttily  mapazino 
JH  the  ircoirnixi-d  authnrity  on 
P  I  n  n  n  i  n  sr  aiul  Di-ruriilint; 
H'.uica.  $1.50  year.  Niws 
atantla  15t'.  ropy.  Each  KO- 
pa?*;  issue  pivts  srviTal  de- 
ns l»y  Itndin?  architucts. 


tuLtt  fur  lIume-buildurH  are 


No. 'J9  \.  rilrc 
My  ulliLT  hi 
100  flosiuns  for  Attractive  Homos,  ?2,0()0  to  e4.fm(>  -  -  $1  00 
lfK>  flesiuns  for  CV-incnt  and  l':n;,'liah  Half  Tinilicr  -  -  1  "(i 
162-pttK"  »K)ok— Praetical  Houst-  Dccuralion  -----  l.nu 
1S2  Beautiful  Int<rrior  Views  of  Halla,  Living  Rooms.  et<:.  1.00 
40  dcHitrns.  OuplexeH,  Doiilile  Houses  and  Flats  -  -  -  -  .'M\ 
Any  one  of  thp»«  hoobt  and  "Keith  V*  one  year  .  •  .  *2.iUi 
All  tlx  boobt  nnd '^K'llh'R*' one  year  -•••••-  4.''iO 
■^n  M.  L.  iEtJTH,  563  Lumber  £x.,  UlnneapolU,  Slino.  mhh 


SAFETY    RAZOR    BLADES 

WSH  ARPENED 

I^^^B     ^^cents    nuaranteed  better  than  new 

7V    ^each    SHARPEDGE  CO.,  223  5thSt.So. 

Minneapolis,  Hlnu. 


N 


Mixed  with  water  Calox  forms  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  the  only  known  substance  that  will 
v/hiten  the  teeth  without  injury. 

DentiatB  advise  its  use.      Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on.  request. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  New  York 


Our  readeni  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  Litkrart  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Handiest  Easy 
^Chair  Ever  Made>^ 

The  Royal  RecUning  Chair  is 
unique — new — different  than  any 
other  easy   cliair  on   the   market. 

No  rods  to  fall  down — no  get- 
ting up  to  adjust  the  back.  You 
simply  push  the  button  and  move 
the  back  either  up  or  down  to 
the  exact  position  you  want. 
And  it  allows  eighteen  different 
positions. 


rRsh  die  Button-andRestI  Bf  Slides 

^ ■       -^  ^  B  f  Sight 

Sold  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

The  Royal  Reclining  Chair  in  not  a 
Morris  Chair.  There's  nothing  com- 
mon about  it.  Its  Patented  Push  Button 
feature  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Thou- 
sands of  the  most  fashionable  people  in 
t.iis  country  have  put  it  in  their  homes. 

The  Royal  Chair  is  especially  handy 
for  sick  folks  or  invalids.  Frequent 
changes  of  position  can  be  made  with- 
out the  slightest  help,  and  there's 
enough  variety  to  the  positions  allowed 
so  that  the  patient  is  bound  to  find 
comfort. 

1 50  Exclusive  Styles 

Royal  Chairs  are  not  made  in  the  same 
designs  as  Morris  Chairs.  We  have  150 
different  styles  and  every  one  is  created 
by  our  trained  furniture  designers. 

"Made  with  or  without  foot  rest.  Made 
in  all  woods  and  finished  in  any  style  to 
match  your  furniture.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  have  them,  kindly  send  us  his 
name.     Prices  range  from  $12  to  $75. 

FREE — Our  handsome  booklet  showing 
all  styles  of  Royal  Chairs.     Write  today. 

The  Royal  Chair  Company 

XaSWallSt.  (4i  Sturgis.Mich, 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

U  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical 
Linguistry 

■Von  bear  the  liivlnc  Vol<'»»  oT.t  \:itlTo  Pro- 
tesHor  Fronounce  Ciicli  IVoril  and  I'kruNf. 

A  few  minutes  daily  practice,  at  spare  moments,  gives 
thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  foreign  language. 
Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  New  York 


This   author   is    at   her   very   best   in    a 
short  lyric  like  "The  Reflection." 

The  Reflection 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

So  deep  the  bank,  the  drooping  bough  so  dark, 
That  all  unknown  had  yonder  stream  slipt  by. 

But  that  its  ripples  held  one  tremulous  spark — 
The  star,  the  mirrored  star,  that  vi-atched  on  high! 

So  dark  were  all  my  being  but  for  thee! 

My  life  to  death  had  crept  in  one  dull  dream, 
Had  not  thy  splendor  chose  to  shine  in  me — 
Thou,  both  my  heaven  and  its  star  supreme. 


The  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  which  fell  on  February  fifteenth, 
was  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  his 
new  book  of  verse  called  "The  Comfort  of 
the-  Hills."  (The  Century  Co.)  Dr. 
Mitchell  prefaces  the  volume  with  some 
frank  statements  that  are  not  over-en- 
couraging to  writers  of  poetry.  "This 
present  collection,"  he  says,  "is  the  only 
one  I  have  not  paid  for  outright  and  is  a 
venture  of  my  publishers  which  speaks 
well  for  their  courage."  The  following 
poem  is  a  tribute  to  a  lifelong  friend. 

To  Abraham  Jacobi,  M.D. 

At   the  Dinner   Giveyi    to  Celebrate   His  Seventieth 
Birthday 

By  S.   Weir  Mitchell 

No  honors  hath  the  State  for  you  wliose  life 
From  youth  to  age  has  known  one  single  en<l. 

Take  from  our  lips  two  well-worn  titles  now, 
Magister  el  Amicus! — Master.   Friend. 

Here  on  the  summit  of  attainment's  peak. 
Far  from  the  rugged  path  you  knew  to  climb, 

Take,  with  our  thanks  for  high  examples  set, 
The  palm  of  honor  in  this  festal  time. 

Constant  and  brave,  in  no  ignoble  cause 

The  hopes  of  freedom  armed  thy  sturdy  youth. 

As  true  and  brave  in  these  maturer  years 
Thy  ardent  struggles  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Nor  prison  bars,  nor  yet  the  lonely  cell 

Could  break  thy  vigor  of  unconquered  will; 

And  the  gray  years  which  build  us  cruel  walls 
Have  found  and  left  thee  ever  victor  still. 

Ave  Afagister!     Take  from  us  to-night 

The  well-earned  praise  of  all  who  love  our  art 

For  this  long  season  of  unending  work. 

For  strength  of  brain  and  precious  wealth  of  heart. 

Much  gave  your  busy  hand :   but,  ah,  far  more, 
The  gallant  life  that  taught  men  how  to  meet 

Unfriended  exile,  sorrow,  want,  and  all 

That  crush  the  weak  with  failure  and  defeat. 

We  gave  you  here  a  home;   you  well  have  paid 
With  many  gifts  proud  freedom's  generous  hand 

That  bade  you  largely  breathe  a  freer  air. 
And  made  you  welcome  to  a  freer  land. 

Ave  A  mice f    If  around  this  board 

Are  they  who  watched  you  through  laborious  years. 
Beyond  these  walls,  in  many  a  grateful  home. 

Your  step  dismissed  a  thousand  pallid  fears. 

That  kindly  face,  that  gravely  tender  look. 

Thro'  darkened  hours  how  many  a  mother  knew! 

And  in  that  look  won  sweet  reprieve  of  hope. 

Sure  that  all  earth  could  give  was  there  with  you. 

Ave  Magister!    Many  be  the  years 

That  lie  before  thee,  thronged  with  busy  hoursi 
Ave  Amice!    Take  our  earnest  prayer 

That  all  their  ways  fair  fortune  strew  with  flowers. 


Cash   for   Back    Numbers   of 
The  Literary  Digest 

For  whole  numbers  983,  q86,  g88,  990,  qg2,  1010,  1024, 
1025,  1028,  1030  and  1034,  and  for  semi-annual  indexes  16, 
18,  20,  24,  26,  27  and  28  returned  to  us  at  once,  post  paid,  in 
good  condition,  we  will  pay  five  cents  per  copy,  or  credit 
the  amount  on  subscription  for  an  equal  number  of  forth- 
coming issues.  Fink  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
44-60  E.  2jd  Si  ,  New  York  Ci.y 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


You  don't  buy  the  Conklin 

on  empty  promises  of  what  it 
will  do.  It's  the  self-filling 
pen  that's  made  good — eleven 
years  of  constant  satisfaction- 
giving.  A  mere  thumb  pres- 
sure on  Crescent-Filler  fills 

CONKLIN'S 

Self-FUUng 

Fountain  Pen 

No  separate  filler,  nothing 
to  take  apart,  nothing  compli- 
cated. Ink  reservoir  guaran- 
teed for  five  years.  Unsur- 
passed writing  qualities.  Finest 
14-k  gold  pens  in  all  points 
and  for  all  special  uses — mani- 
folding, bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  etc. 
At  dealers  every- 
where—$3.00, 
$4.00,  $5.00  to 
$15.00.  Interesting 
literature  sent  on 
request. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
Z^o  Manhattan  Building, 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

'  Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  Tr*de 

The  Pipe  They  Let  Tou  Smoke  At  Home  J^l<^k 

Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
=:chauni.   Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  keeps  on  taEtln^ 
sweet.  YouneverhftdsucU 
in  enjoyable  smoke. 
Order  3  or  More  Today, 
H.  MENCES 

The  Smoberg   Friend 


IMI  Mtnp'^BalMintf,  St.  loah 


40 

ThreB  For 

SI.OO 

•  nl    Prepaid 
Anywhere 
oney  Back  If 
NolSaliafectery 


Uc-     I  .  -     I Ji 


that 


Macbeth  Pearl 
Glass  is  the  only 
kind  of  orlass  that 
would  ever  be 
used  for  lamp- 
chimneys  if  every 
maker  consid- 
ered his  interests 
identical  with 
those  of  the  user. 

It  is  only  the 
user's  interests, 
you     have     to 


however, 
consider. 

See  that  my  name,  Macbeth, 
is  on  the  lamp-chimneys  you  buy, 
and  they  won't  break  from  heat. 

Ono  quality:  to  get  the  correct  size  ""d  shape  for 
any  burner,  have  my  lamp  book.     F'ee.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

TSCHAIKOVSKY'S    ACQUITTAL 

In  the  acquittal  of  Xicholas  Tschaikov- 
sky,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  a 
"splendid  vindication  of  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion."  From  the  time  of  his  arrest 
in  1907,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  revolu- 
tionary activity,  during  his  subsequent 
imprisonment  and  later  release  on  bail, 
and  during  the  recent  trial  before  a  St. 
Petersburg  tribunal  the  aged  "Father  of 
the  Russian  Revolution"  was  the  object 
of  public  sympathy  throughout  America 
and  Great  Britain.  The  Post  believes  that 
while  the  pressure  from  abroad  did  not 
act  directly  upon  the  court,  yet  it  did 
bring  about  a  relaxation  of  Go\-ernmental 
coercion,  so  that  the  judge  and  jury  were 
free  "to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  enlightened  justice." 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Stm  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  final  day  of  the  trial.  Madame  Catharine 
Breshkovsky,  it  w^U  be  remembered,  was 
tried  with  Tschaikovsky : 

The  prisoners  both  addrest  the  court. 
Tschaikovsky  took  most  of  the  morning  in 
telling  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country. 

Tschaikovsky  was  utterly  exhausted 
when  he  resumed  his  seat  beside  his  wife, 
and  went  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  her 
shoulder  while  Mme.  B.-eshkovsky  was 
speaking. 

Mme.  Breshkovsky  was  brief.  She  de- 
voted most  of  her  time  to  a  statement 
intended  to  exonerate  Tschaikovsky  and 
admitted  her  own  guilt. 

Tschaikovsky's  family  and  friends  were 
so  certain  of  his  conviction  that  they 
donned  mourning  garments,  and  what  has 
been  learned  of  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
certainly  justified  their  expectation.  When 
the  result  was  announced  their  joy  was 
commensurate  with  their  astonishment. 

Mme.  Breshkovsky's  sentence  was  milder 
than  was  anticipated,  it  being  .simple  exile. 
It  was  expected  that  the  prosecutor  would 
demand  exile  with  hard  labor.  Mme. 
Breshkovsky  did  not  attempt  to  deny  her 
enmity  toward  the  Government.  She  re- 
fused to  defend  herself. 

Her  counsel,  contrary  to  her  wish,  pleaded 
for  mercy  on  the  ground  of  her  age,  which 
is  seventy-seven,  and  her  high  personal 
character.  After  being  sentenced  she  was 
taken  back  to  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  where  she  has  already  spent  two 
years.  Tschaikovsky  kissed  her  and  bade 
her  farewell  in  court. 

Then  with  flushed  face  he  embraced  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  wept  with  joy. 
They  had  been  admitted  to  the  court-room 
to  hear  the  judgment. 

A  policeman  who  was  guarding  the 
prisoners,  lulled  by  the  speech  of  the  pros- 
ecutor, fell  fast  asleep  and  snored  loudly. 
He  was  rudely  awakened  and  arrested  for 
contempt  of  court. 

The  Sun  sketches  the  famous  revolution- 
ist's career  thus: 

Tschaikovsky  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing figures  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Russia  in  1870-75.     He  was  the  founder 
of  the  mother  organization  of  the  so-called 
{Continued  on  page  563) 
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Every  Employee 
At   Your   Elbow 

The  business  man  who  depends  upon  messengers  to  deliver  j 
instructions — who  hns  to  send  for  a  man  every  time  he  wants 
to  talk  to  him— spends  most  of  his  time  7t)aith!cc. 

Have  every  employee  at  joiir  elbow — right  where  you  cnn 
talk  to  liim  at  once  without  sending  for  him.  This  is  virtually 
the  condition  wlien  your  establishment  is  equipped  witli 

Merfhmes 

No  operator  required  — no  switchboard —no   waitin;r  for  connections.    Just  push   the 
proper  button  and  talk.  These  telephones  aie  made  by  tlie  manufacturers  of  the"BeU"  tele- 
phones known  to  every  business  man.    This  assures  highest  quality,  longest  life  and  most 
satisfactory  service. 

These  Inter-Phones  can  be  installed  complete,  in- 
cluding labor  and  all  material,  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
$5.00  per  station  up,  depending  upon  the  type  of  equip- 
ment selected.  Maintenance  is  no  more  than  for  a  push 
button. 

You  should  know  more  about  these  Inter-phones  and  how 
they  will  work  for  economy  in  your  business.  Write  our  nearest 
house  for  Bulletin  No.  806B  which  explains  the  different  Inter- 
phone systems  in  detail. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes 
Equipment    for    Every    Electrical    Need. 


'SAVE  TIME  AND  FREIGHT* 


'TafMOME  OVR  NEMOSr  HOUZ* 


jttsittNoujiinmiiiKii- 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York,  Chicago 

Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  IVri/e  OUT 

Pit^ts'biirg,  Cincinnati.  Nearest  HoUSe. 

Atlanta.  ■  Minneapolis. 

Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
Northern  Klectiicand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

Berlin  Antwerp 

Telephon  Apparat  Fabrik  Eell  I'elephone 

E.  Zweitusch  &  Co.  Manufacturing  Co. 


St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
London 
Western  Electric  Company 
Paris 
Societe  de  Materiel 
Telephonque 


in 

FOR  MEN 


derwear 

rOR  BOYS 


Most   comfortable   because    it    feels    like    nothing  at  all  in  hot 
weather.       Surprisingly    durable  —  elastic.       Cools   the    body. 

FOR  MEN  ^,  .    Any  style  FOR  BOYS 

(-/■v  Shirts  and  Drawers  «(- 

OUC  per  garment  ^OC 

Union   Suits,        $1.00  for  Men.        50c   for   Boys. 
Buy  from  dea'ers.  Write  us  for  interesting  booklet, 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY.     4  Waihiagton  St..  Amtterduo.  N.  Y. 

You  must  insist  on  seeing  thia  Label 

TIIAD6  MAKK 


f^ 


Ca>  Only  the  Genuine  "h'urobknit' 
Garment  ..,-•■"- 


Our  readers  an;  asked  to  mention  Thr  Litkrary  Digest  when  w^tinjf  to  advertisers. 
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Two    of   Harrison's 
Spring  Dainties 

Grow  your  own  Asparagrus  this  year— your  own  Strawberries 
too;  it's  easy  and  will  save'vou  money,  besides,  it  will  give  you  a 
vastly  better  product  than  you  could  buy  at  any  market. 

We  have  enormous  stocks  of  each— 200,000  Asparagus  Roots 
and  10,000,000  Strawberry  Plants—  we're  offering  hoih  at  very 
reasonable  prices  to  get  them  moving  this  spring.  These  are 
strictly  reliable  plants  of  varieties  that  have  made  money  for  us 
in  our  Market  Gardening  Department.  They  will sjicceed  for  you. 
Write  for  Catalog,  and  if  interested  in  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 
for  fences,  or  in  any  of  the  following  varieties  of  fruits,  drop  us  a 

line— NOW— asking    about     the 
varieties    on     which    you    wi'h 
prices;  CONCORD  or  MOORE'S 
EARLY       GRAPE; 
BARTLETTorKIEF- 
FER    PEAR;   GIANT 
AR  G  ENTEUIL, 
BARR'S,     CON- 
OVER'SCOLOS- 
SAL.or    PAL- 
METTO    AS- 
PARAGUS,     or 
S    T    R    AW- 
BERRIES  (state 
kind      and 
quantity). 
Address  Desk  26 


J.G-MARRI 


Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  igio  contains 
exactly  the  information  amateurs  want.  It 
gives  hundreds  of  Cultural  Notes  by  Experts, 
showing  how  to  get  the  best  results  in  ,growing 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  describes  1200  varieties 
of  flower  seeds,  600  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds 
and  over  2000  kinds  of  plants,  besides  numerous 
hardy  shrubs,  climbers,  small  fruits,  palms,  ferns, 
water-lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

2;C)  large  pages,   1000  illustrations,  including 
beautiful  color  and  duotone  plates.    You  want 
this  book. 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  nieniioning  this  fvilication. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED  NASTURTIUMS 

The  Queen  of  Nasturtiums,  charming  for  borders, 
porch  boxes,  baskets,  etc.  The  leaves  are  beautifully 
variegated  white,  trold  and  green  and  with  flowers  as 
varied  as  the  ordinary  sorts.       lO   CeillN  per  pkt. 

**4«ard('ii  Book'*  rr«^o  ^Itli  e:icli«or«ler. 


HENRY  A. 

714  Chestnut  St. 


DREER 

Pliiladelpliia 


DAHLIAS 


PRIZE 
WINNING 

Our  new  90-page  catalog  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  wonderful  new  dahlias  that  won  us 

14  PRIZES  FROM  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

New  York,  at  the  recent  Dahlia  Show.  Includes  a  hun- 
dred other  selected  varieties,  in  cactus,  show,  single, 
pompon  and  collarette  dahlias; 
as  well  as  the  new  Peony 
flowered^  shown  below. 

Describes  and  prices  W^ll 
rootetl  plants,  grown  by  the 
modern  prdi^ree  system;  as 
well  as  dormant  fi  Id-srrnwn 
roots  of  unquestioned  vitality. 
This  book  is  free — includes 
best  shrubs,  roses,  vines,  ever- 
priMUS  and  hed^'o  plants,  also. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

l/^-l  rw:^^l^^*^V>  Monmouth 
UVJbl  la  Nurseries 

J.TLOVett  Box  130.  Little  Silver.  N.J. 


V 

k 

The  Gladiolus 
In  Your  Garden 

1 

1 

TjO  varieties  of  Gladiolus  ;  3  Tuberose 
hulhs  ;     3    varieties    Dahlias  ;     1    pkt. 
Sliasta  Daisy  Seed.     One    box   contain- 
ing above  for  50  cents  prepaid    to    one 
address  only.     Send  in  order  for  this 

50  CENT  BOX  of  BULBS 

Cushman's  Catalo^ie  tells  about  Gla- 
diolus, how  and   when   to   plant,  best 
kinds  for  least  money.   Dahlias.  Shasta 
Daisies,   Peonies  and  Philippine    Lilies 
ilso      S'end  for  this  book,  it*s  free. 
CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  COMPANY 
Box  13,  Sylvania,  Ohio 

A  Flying  Start 

We  are  orKariized  to  promote  successful  poultry  culture.     You  can  get  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  make  profits  sure  by  using  the 


Rancoce^  Strsdn 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10,000  Layers 


EGGS 

HIG>iEST 

FERTILITY 


Thelayingpropensity  of  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  is  indestructibly  fixed.    They  are  not 

bred  for  "fancy"  purposes.   Ours  are  thoroughly  bred  utility  birds,  "the  kind  that  lay 

theesrirs. "    We  have  10,000  layers,  and  establish  every  year  more  paying  egg  farms 

for  beginners  and  introduce  more  vitality  into  flocks  of  expert  poultry  raisers   Han 

any  other  farm  in  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  hatching  losses    jy  ordering  day- 

old-chlx   from  us.     Any  size  shipment   from  25  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

Breeding  stock,  any  quantity.    Complete  instructions  for  beginners— care,  feeding, 

etc.    No  charge.    Write  for  circular  giving  our  plan  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 
J.  M.  Faster,  Pr-jsldenI,  Box  t6S,  Brown's  Mills  In  Iha  Pines.  N.  J. 


T^ov  The  Garden 


Almost  always  there  is  some  building  or  of- 
fensive view  that  is  desirable  to  cut  off  by  this 
means.  _  Screen  planting  is  of  no  use  unless  it 
serves  its  purpose  from  the  beginning.  The 
plants  and  trees  used  must  be  of  the  kind  that 
give  immediate  effects.  Nelson's  Nurseries  are 
entirely  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  class  of 
stock — which  has  been  our  great  specialty  for  two 
generations — trees,  shrubs,  plants^  vines,  ever- 
greens, etc.,  that  will  thrive  in  the  Central  West. 

Our  New  Tree  and  Plant  Book 
**  Landscapes  Without  Waiting  " 

Describes  the  kinds  which  we  know  to  be  dependable  in 
the  Central  West  and  g'ives  concrete  sug'gestions  as  to  best 
us?3  of  each.  "Landscapes  Without  Waiting:"  t-.  Us  how  im- 
mediate planting  effects  maybe  secured,  and  the  pictures 
give  many  pleasing  examples.  Every  copy  costs  us  over 
Si. 00,  but  the  regular  price  has  been  made  50  cents,  postpaid 
— this  amount  to  be  rebated  on  first  order  for  $5.  If  you  live 
west  of  Pittsburg  and  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  how- 
ever, and  own  a  home  with  garden,  yard  or  grounds,  w^e 
will  gladly  send  you  a  copy,  FREE,  on  application.  Write 
today — edition  is  limited. 

Swain  Nelson  &  Sons  Company 

865  MarqueUe  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Everybody   loves 
the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley by  far  the  most 
■—    delicately  beautiful  of 
>>    all  flowers.    They  are 
perfectly  hardy,   easily 
Srrown  and  require  no  at- 
tention after  once  setting 
out,  but  grow  and  multiply 
yearafteryear.  Theyproduce 
an  abundance  of  lovely,  pure 
■white  bell-shapedflowerswhich 
are  delicioucly  fragrant. 

^LJIy  of  the  Valley 

*"  roots  have  usually  been  rather 
expensive,  but  we  now  offer  20 
choice  roots  for  25  cents,  100  for  $1.00, 

l,000for$S.00,  charges  prepaid  and  with 

tun  directions  for  growing.    They  are 

nice  to  plant  beside  porches,  in  borders. 

among  shrubbery,  in  shady  nooks  and 

in  cemeteries. 
Large    descriptive    catalogue    of  all 

kinds  of  plants,  seeds,  and  bulbs  mailed 

free.    Asl<forit. 

IOWA  SEED  CO^ 
90,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


I  HAVE  SPENT  nine  years atndying  hardy  plants  and 
developing  my  collection.  The  plants  I  offer  are  not 
bought  and  sold,  but  grown  at  Wyomissing  Nurseries — 
they  are  strong  and  healthy,  true  to  name,  and  of  the 
very  best  quality.  My  stock  was  not  offered  until  last 
year,  ns  I  Wiia  determined 
first toraake  itns varied  and 
as  good  as  any  in  America — 


A  Quarter  Million 
Irises  and  Peonies 


in  upwards  of  a  thousand  varie- 
ties,besides  Delphiniums.  Poppies 
and  all  the  essentials  of  the  hardy 
garden  are  described  in  "Fair's 
Catalogue  of  Iris»^s,  Peonies. 
Phloxes  and  Hardy  Plant  Specialties'*— the  most  complete 
Iris  and  Pe..ny  list  published.  This  book  free  on  appHciition. 
Just  as  well  have  a  ct>mplet«  list  of  hardy  plants  as  a  partial  une! 

BKRTBAXD  H.  FARR,  ^VyomLssin^IVurscrios 

NO!».%  Ponii  St..  Reading,  l*:i. 
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(Continued from  page  561) 

Tchaykovtzi,  from  which  sprang  a  series 
of  other  revolutionary  organizations  that 
took  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  ter- 
rorists and  Emperor  Alexander  II. 

After  being  imprisoned  several  times  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1S75  and 
lived  in  a  colony  of  farmers  in  Kansas  for 
two  years.  Then  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  later  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  a  ship- 
yard in  Chester,  Pa.  After  that  he  was  in 
a  colony  of  Shakers  near  Mount  Morris, 
N.  Y. ,  and  then  he  returned  to  Europe.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  then  to  go  to  Rus- 
sia and  in  1880  he  made  his  headquarters 
in  London,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years. 

Tschaikovsky  was  in  America  last  in 
1906  and  spoke  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  March  of  that  year.  He  returned  to 
Rus.sia  in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  and  was 
at  once  arrested. 

The  Post  thinks  that  Madame  Breshkov- 
sky  should  also  have  been  acquitted,  for 
the  Russian  Government,  "triumphant 
over  revolution  evei-ywhere,  can  afford  to 
be  more  generous." 

Of  that  latest  movement  for  freedom 
in  Russia,  begun  with  such  high  hopes  five 
years  ago,  promising  for  a  time  the  recon- 
struction of  an  empire  and  a  people,  and 
sinking  into  tragic  defeat,  yesterday's  ver- 
dict at  St.  Petersburg  marks  the  finale.  It 
is  the  close  of  an  epoch.  "The  Father  of 
the  Revolution,"  as  Nicholas  Tschaikovsky 
has  been  affectionately  named ,  and  ' '  Grand- 
mother," as  Catharine  Breshkovsky  has 
still  more  fondly  been  called  by  three  gen- 
erations of  Russian  revolutionists,  have 
gone  through  the  pain  of  seeing  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  freedom  march 
by  the  thousands  to  the  scaffold  and  the 
mines  for  a  cause  whose  triumph  neither 
of  the  two  sur\'iv^ors  can  hope  to  see.  In 
these  two,  man  and  woman,  the  world  will 
recognize  the  full  charm  and  depth  of  the 
Russian  character.  A  nation  can  not  de- 
spair when  it  produces  men  of  blended 
devotion  and  gentleness,  of  passion  and 
moral  exaltation,  like  Nicholas  Tschaikov- 
sky, or  heroic,  .simple,  normal,  clear-eyed, 
fearless  women  like  Catharine  Breshkovsky. 


A  PRACTICAL    PHILANTHROPIST 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Louis  Klopsch, 
president  of  the  Bowery  Mission,  and  edi- 
tor and  i)roprietor  of  The  Christian  Herald, 
deprives  the  country,  we  are  told,  of  its 
"most     j)ractical     jjhilanthropist."        This 


ror  The  Garden 


^. 


SUCCEED  WITH  GLADIOLI- 
ORDER  BULBS  MOW 

I  want  t'l  tn  Ip  y<'U  iriakf'  a  sucrfrss 
with  (ILirlioli  this  yi  ar,  just  as  I 
Jiavi;  h.  Ipi'd  luinilncls  of  others. 
You  can  do  it;  if  you  plant  my 
bullw.  you  will  b<>  riwanlid  witii 
aw<-alth  of  8urh  Ap]rn<tid  blossoms 
as  you  liavc  pirliaps  thought  ex- 
ist'd  only  in  fanpy. 

But.  if  you  are  t^'i^owTny  Olad- 
ioli  this  Siason.  you  must  !.'■  t  your 
bulla  AT  ONCK— Ihty  should  b. 
planted  now  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  dijf  in  the  croimd. 

My  l»K)k  "The  Flower  Snperb" 
is  free.  Write  for  it.  or  I,.  Iter  still, 
•end  »1  for  my  Silver  Trophy  .St ruin 
collection;  25  bulbs  of  the  newest 
Gladioli— Reds.  Searletsand  C'rim- 
IKjns.  I>et  me  hilp  you  t<i  one  of  the 
m'tst  delitfhtful  suinmrr's  [rarden- 
inn  e.xp.riene.s  you  ev.r  <iij.>vd. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

I  Utadowtalr  Farm,  Box  03,  Berlin, N.Y, 


'T'HE  collars 
^  that  make  all 
tie-tiemg  troubles 
a  dim  memory  of 
the  past 


COLLARS 

— the  collars  with  the  little  back- 
button-shield  that  lets  your  tie 
slide  freely  back  and  forth. 

ALL  THE 

NEW  STYLES 

15c,  2  for  25c; 

in  Canada   20c,  3  for  SOc. 

You'll  find  that  SLIDEWELL 
COLLARS  not  only  save  you  tre- 
mendous annoyance,  but  are  better 
made,  better  finished,  better  looking 
in  every  wa^  than  the  collars  you've 
been  wearing. 


If  your  dealer  (ask  him  first)  has  not  yet  put 
SLIDEWELL.S  on  sale,  you  can  order  direct 
from  us.  Send  75c.  for  6  (in  Canada  $1.00 
for  6)  and  state  your  size  and  name  or  names 
you  select  from  the  styles  below.  Or  write 
for  the  SLIDEWELL  Style  Book  and  send 
your  order  from  it. 

HALL,    HARTWELL    &    CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  WALSH  &  CO.,  Canadian  Selling  Agents,  Toronto. 


2%tM. 


.  a.^iN. 


\hm- 


e*»IN.  Z!»m.  2IN. 


2(lt  aiN.  -2ilN. 


GET  THE  GENUINE  SLIDEWELL— or  be  disappointed 


SO 


ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME 

IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE 


$1.00 


rHE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  Of)   YOUR  MONEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEDDING   INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


9I2CHESINUT  SI. 


PHILA. 


o  r  n  s 


removed    without 
jiain  or  danger  by 


A-Corn   Salve.     Try   it  on   that 
stubborn  corn  of  yours. 
15  cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


THE 


jreatment 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    tho    following    Keeley    Inatltuteai 


lint  RprlnfTH.  Ark. 
Denver.  I'olorndn, 
Mcnl  llnTf-n,  Conn. 
Wnthinfclon,  II.  ('. 
JarkiinnTlllo,  Fl». 
Allniila,  (Jn. 


Ilnlicht,  III. 
Mm  Ion,  In'l. 
I.rilnfclon,  Mrik. 
Portlnnri.  llr. 
(irind  Kn|iI<Ii,  Mi. 


KnnfRR  City,  Bo. 
Si.  I.oiliii.  Ho. 

2S01  l.ofUNl  Sf. 
Tlnnrhafit^r,  N.  II. 
Iliiffsln,  N.  T. 


WMIf  Plalni.,  N.  Y. 
CulumhiiA,  Ohio 
rnrllHnd.  Or^irnn 
fhliil(1rl|ihlii,  ■■■., 

812  N.  RroNll  St. 


PltlNlinrit,  Pn., 

4-.!  Ill  Klllh  lY«. 
ProTldpiiflr,  K.  I . 
^Mnnip^K,  Slknlloba. 
London,  Fn^lBnd. 
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Good  Paint  Protects 
V         the  Home 

Pure  White  Lead  Paint,  properly  applied 
by  a  good  pcunter,  protects  your  home  from 
the  elements  —  rsiin,  heat,  cold  and  wind. 
With  White  Lead  your  painter  can  mix  the 
paint  to  order  (any  color)  to  exactly  fit  the 
needs  of  your  buildings,  insuring  durable  paint 
that  will  not  crack  or  scale. 

Tliere  are  several  brands  of  Pure  White 
Lead,  but  the  purest,  finest,  whitest,  and 
■therefore  best,  is 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

"  The  Lead  With  the  Spread" 

None  IS  so  sdenrifically  or  carefully  made — none  so 
while  and  fine — none  so  durable. 

Carter  White  Lead  is  made  by  the  only  modem  and 
scientific  process  in  the  white  lead  industry.  Every  par- 
ticle of  impurity  and  discoloration  is  eliminated.  Carter 
is  therefore  whiter  than  other  leads.  Whiteness  means 
,|  even  qu«Jily  —  absolute  purity.  Whiteness  assures 
brigSler,  truer,  more  lasting  colors  —  remember  this 
\         point  in  particulj?. 

While  Carter  uosts  slightly  more  per  pound  than  other 
leads,  it  will  prove  most  economical  in  the  end.  Your 
•dealer  can  supply  you  with  Carter — lake  no  substitute. 

Please  send  today  for  our  valuable  free  book,  "Pure 
Paint,"  which  tells  all  about  paint  and  painting.  We 
will  send  you  with  the  book,  a  set  of  beautiful  and  prac- 
tical color  plates  showing  how  real  houses  look  when 
properly  painted. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12067  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Factories:  Chicago— Omaha  [22] 


*'To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure, 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg' 


Mend  That  Chair  With 

C^MENTIUM 

Sticks  everything,  but  is  not  sticky" 

It  is  a  mmera/ paste ;  binds  wood  permanently  and  holds 
metals  securely  to  wood,  it  mends  chma,  glass,  pots, 
pans,  leaky  pipes — almost  anything  about  the  house. 
When  set,  it  resists  heat,  frost,  moisture  and  chemicals 
indefinitely.  Never  be  without  it 
— it  will  save  you  many  a  dollar. 
At  hardware,  drug,  depart- 
ment, grocery  and  stationery 
stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
we  will  supply  you  upon  re- 
•ceipt  of  his  name  and  the  price 
25  cent*. 

"Write  for  FREE  booklet.   "Little 
Tragedies  from  Everyday  Life." 

C/CMENTIUM  SALES  CO. 


t^.-:-  A-.  iits  for  I'    S.  A. 

120- L  BorUton  St.,   Boston,  Mau. 

New  York  and  Chicago 


characterization  prefaces  a  newspaper  state- 
ment of  his  mo-st  important  work  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Through  his  paper  he  is  said  to  have 
raised  "over  $4,000,000  for  famine  and 
flood  sufferers,  raised  money  to  support 
and  educate  many  thousand  orphans  in 
India,  Japan,  and  China,  who  had  been 
left  destitute."  He  wasted  no  time  in 
working  out  theories,  but  while  others  were 
investigating,  he  sent  relief  where  it  was 
needed.     Quoting  further: 

In  1892  came  the  terrible  famine  in  Rus- 
sia. Dr.  Klopsch  secured  a  cargo  of  food- 
stuffs, chartered  the  steamship  Leo,  which 
sailed,  after  a  religious  service  on  the  dock 
at  New  York,  to  carry  its  supplies  to  the 
famine-stricken  districts.  Dr.  Klopsch 
went  personally  to  the  field  and  oversaw 
the  distribution  of  this  good-will  offering 
from  the  American  people.  The  supplies 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  peasants 
in  sixteen  different  provinces.  Before  his 
return  he  was  received  in  a  private  audi- 
ence by  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  thanked 
him  for  his  efforts  to  aid  his  suffering 
people. 

In  1892  he  sent  similar  relief  to  the  suf- 
ferers in  Armenia.  He  had  as  coworkers 
in  his  relief  efforts  many  prominent  gov- 
ernment officials. 

In  1897  President  McKinley  appointed 
Dr.  Klopsch  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Government  Commission  for  the  relief  of 
the  starving  Cuban  reconcentrados.  He 
went  at  once  to  Cuba,  secured  the  use  of 
trains,  and  within  a  short  time  after  his 
arrival  had  clothing  and  food  on  the  way 
to  the  various  camps. 

Twice  he  went  to  India  to  carry  on  re- 
lief work — the  first  time  in  1897  and  again 
in  1900.  Two  steamers  were  chartered  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
cargo  was  furnished  by  the  readers  of  his 
paper.  Dr.  Klopsch  spent  much  time  in 
the  famine-stricken  and  fever-infested  dis- 
tricts, directing  relief  operations.  In  ap- 
preciation of  his  work  King  Edward  later 
gave  him  the  gold  Kaiser-I-Hind  medal, 
which  is  only  bestowed  for  public  service 
of  importance  in  India.  During  the  first 
famine  in  India  he  raised  $400,000  for  the 
sufferers,  and  during  the  second  famine  he 
raised  about  $700,000  in  money  and  se- 
cured a  cargo  of  corn.  On  his  return  he 
guaranteed  the  support  of  5,000  India 
orphans  for  the  period  of  five  years. 

In  1 89 1,  in  response  to  a  personal  appeal 
from  Li  Hung  Chang,  he  raised  $80,000  for 
the  starving  people  of  the  province  of 
Shensi,  China.  In  1903  he  raised  $125,000 
for  the  famine  sufferers  in  Sweden  and 
Finland.  Again  he  went  personally  to  look 
after  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

In  1906  he  raised  $250,000  to  relieve 
the  famine-stricken  districts  of  northern 
Japan.  As  a  token  of  gratitude  the  Jap- 
anese Government  presented  him  with  the 
decoration  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  he  was 
also  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross. 

In  1907  he  secured  $300,000  for  the 
famine  sufferers  in  China,  sending  also  a 
shipload  of  flour.  After  the  great  earth- 
quake which  devastated  Calabria  and  des- 
troyed Messina,  Italy,  he,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Queen  Helena,  expended 
$1,000  a  day  for  several  months,  supplying 
bread  and  milk  and  clothing  for  the  widowed 
mothers,  orphans,  and  children. 


Bishop  a.  Quality  and  Style 


We  sell  this  bpautiful.  S-IO.OO  Genuine  »)l-bra«s  Bed, 
Colonial  Style.  Direct  10  jou  fnr  $19.50. 

Weshipit  OnApproT«l  and  Prepay  Krriflitto  all  points 
east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line, 
allowing  freight  that  far  to  points  beyond. 

Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  gunranteed  Springs 
and  Cotton-felt  Mattress  complete  for  $-9.50  (worth 
$60001.  Our  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales 
Direct  from  the  "World's  Furniture  Center"  make 
our  low  prices  possible. 

If  you  don't  flud  this  Red  snperlor  to  beds  sold  elxeKhere  at 
double  our  priees,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
ref.ind  ynnr  money.  Full  size  double  bed,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  by  6  ft.  4  in.  lonf?,  with  heavy  2-in.  continuous 
Pillars.  Either  Bright  or  "Satin"  finish— both  guar- 
anteed for  10  years.     With 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Styles 

you  may  furnish  your  home  throughoiit  at  once  or 
gradually,  from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic 
and  harmonious  results. 

For  many  years  thousands  of  discriminating  buyers 
have  traveled  far  to  our  showrooms  in  Grand  Rapids 
to  save  money  and  get  home-furnishing  suggestions. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  come,  we  have 
issued  our  handsome  and  instructive  Portloilo  of  186 
pa^ei.  It  contains  colored  plates  of  artistically  fur- 
nished rooms  in  "period"  and  modern  styles.  Shows 
correct  shades  of  popular  Grand  Rapids  finishes. 
Illustrates  and  describes  over  one  thousand  styles  of 
dependable  furniture. 

We  will  send  this  elaborate  book,  postage  paid,  if  you 
will  enclose  25  cents  to  show  your  interest.  The  25 
cents  may  be  deducted  from  your  order.  If  you  don't 
think  the  book  a  correct  Guide  to  Furniture  Buying, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  the 
postage  you  pay  in  returning  it. 

Write  for  the  Book  now  and  tot  the  benefit  of  high 
quality  at  Direct  prices. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE   COMPANY 

13-31  Ionia  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


DoYouKnow^ 
How  To  Breathe  i 


You  cannot  breathe  right  and  be  sick. 
You  cannot  be  well  and  breathe  wrong. 
Improper  breathing  is  responsible  for  half  of  the  ordiuarj 
sicknesses  and  a  largre  number  of  the  more  serious. 

10,000   books  are  being    sent  out,  one  to  every   man, 
woman  and  child  who  asks  for  it.     This  book  teils 
how  to  breathe  for  health,  strength  and  vigor- 
ous vital   powers.      It  is  worth  a  dollar 
but    Costs    nothing.      Contains  full  in- 
structions   easily    understood    by   any- 
body.    To  secure  a  copy  vou  must  write 

quickly  to    Prof.j.w.  DONAinSON 

South   Park   Academy,  2022  Bridge 

Avenue,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


A  Postal  will  fDff 
BringYouThisBooKlllLL 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

dy  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  m  one  volume: 

Knowledge  .\  Young   Man  ShouKI  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  HaTe. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  "^A'oman  Should  Hare. 
Knowledce  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowlt'dge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daofhter 
Medical  Knowledge  a  ^Vlfe  Should  Have. 

AU  in  one  Tolume.    Illastrated.    $2,00,  poitpald. 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  BIdg..  Phila..  Pa. 
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A    FRIEND    OF    THE    POPE 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  Pope's 
happy  faculty  of  always  remembering  old 
friends,  and  always  granting  an  audience 
when  he  is  aware  of  their  presence  in  Rome, 
the  New  York  Suit  relates  the  following 
incident: 

A  few  days  ago  a  sailing-vessel  from 
Malta  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Roman 
coast.  Four  men  of  the  crew  were  drowned 
and  the  remaining  se\'en  swam  ashore  and 
were  rescued  with  great  difficulty  by  some 
shepherds. 

The  master  and  mate  were  injured  and 
they  were  conveyed  to  one  of  the  hospitals 
in  Rome.  The  Pope  read  about  the  ship- 
wreck in  the  newspapers  and  the  name 
of  one  of  the  men  sounded  familiar  to  him. 

"I  think  that  I  must  have  known  this 
man  called  Rugier  in  Venice,  where  he 
used  to  come  on  a  schooner  from  Malta," 
said  the  Pope  to  his  secretarj',  "and  I 
would  like  to  see  him." 

An  audience  was  arranged,  and  Rugier, 
the  mate,  went  up  to  the  Vatican.  The 
Pope  kept  him  over  an  hour  in  his  private 
library,  heard  the  story  of  the  shipwreck, 
and  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal. 

"I  saw  your  Holiness  in  Venice  once 
years  ago,"  said  the  mate. 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  the  Pope.  "I 
remembered  your  name  and  the  vow  you 
told  me  about,  the  vow  you  made  when 
you  were  shipwrecked  once  before.  Do 
you  still  keep  it?" 

"Yes,  your  Holiness,  and  I  have  in- 
creased it  now,"  answered  the  man. 

He  then  told  the  Pope  that  he  ascribed 
his  rescue  to  a  repetition  of  his  old  vow, 
namely,  that  he  would  fast  on  bread  and 
water  twice  every  week  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

"But  you  already  fasted  twice  every 
week  for  the  other  vow  and  now  you  will 
have  to  eat  bread  and  water  on  four  days 
out  of  seven,"  exclaimed  the  Pope;  then  he 
added,  "You  are  an  old  man  and  it  is  cruel 
to  starve  yourself,  so  I  prohibit  you  from 
keeping  both  vows." 

The  seaman  expostulated.  He  said  a 
bargain  was  a  bargain,   and  as  God  had 


'OAVETO^Hc^SlilS^INllJRi. 


^AL>L     MiPtv 


The  most  perfect  and  superior  remedy  or  method  known,  with 
greater  power  to  penetrat<;.  absorb,  lu-al  and  cure  than  anything 
ever  diicovtred  in  veterinary  medical  sriencf  or  practice.  Hi-si'Ics 
bein;  the  most  humane,  "  Save-the-Horso  "  is  the  must  unfaJIiiiif 
of  all  known  m'-thodfl.  It  is  efTertivo  without  frvering  up  th.-  Ii<j, 
makin;  a  blist<:r,  or  leaving  a  particle  of  aftir-efftct.  We  '^iva  a 
•ig^ed  juarant.e  \vhi<h  is  a  contract  Vt  prot-'-t  punliaser. 
FRKKPOKT    FIKE    DKIMKTinK.XT. 

Freeport.  L.  I..  Nov.  29.  19f)0.  Enclosed  check  for  bf.ttlo  *'Savc- 
the-Horic."  Ev<-ry  horseman  around  here  thought  horso  was  in- 
rurable.  hut  ditij't  think  Bo  now.  Here  JB  what  I  have  done  willi 
"  Save-the-Horse,"  and  soino  of  these  cases  were  cured  two  uihI 
three  years  am*,  as  you  know,  and  are  cured  to-day.  In  fact  I  am 
not  afraid  to  undertake  any  case  witho\it  the  jruaraniee. 

The  first  case  was  a  crey  mare  with  >w»ne  spavin,  ov.  r  three  years' 
itanding.  So  lame  everyone  thought  she  would  never  go  sound 
again.  In  six  weeks'  time  she  did  not  take  a  lame  sti->p.  I^-t  her 
to  the  Freeport  Oulf  Club  every  week  day. 

The  next  case  was  a  fine  bK>oded  horse  with  ringlK)ne.  belonging 
to  a  friend.     In  twomonths'time  he  did  not  take  a  lame  stej). 

Also  cured  a  Polo  Pony  who  was  hardly  aMe  to  gt  t  out  of  tlie 
■table,  brith  hind  legs  affected  with  the  worst  b<ine  spavin  I  evir 
•aw.  B<Hight  him  for  ten  dollars,  and  everyone  said  I  w<puld  have 
to  saw  off  his  hifs  and  have  new  ones  made.  The  whole  hocks  wen 
affert<d.  Ho  had  In-en  fired  and  blistered  three  titiies.  I  used 
"  Save-the-Horse,"  and  In  t<-n  weeks'  time  you  would  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  been  spavined,  except  for  the  mar)<s  of  the  flrintr 
iron.  Have  also  cured  a  fine  saddle  horse  of  thorouifhpin.  Will 
bo  (lad  to  SCO  anyone  regarding  these  cases.      CARL  I>AKKNBKK1J 

i  bottle  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  rontrart.     Senfi 

'  copy,  booklet    and    letters    fri m   ^.ll'^iIl'■H^.  men  nnd 

-J   trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.       Perinanrnlly    eurtn    Hpnvin, 

"   ThoroD|>hpln,    RInfbonn   (except   low).   *iiib,  Hplint,  Capped 

flotk,  ViinApQlt^  HboA  Roll,  Injured  TendoDt  and  all  I.nmeneNS.     No 

scar  or  loss  of  hair.    Horse  works  as  usual.    Df.iilerH  or  Kxp.  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  30  CommercUl  Ave..    BiDghamton.  N.Y. 

Our  readers  are 
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"Here's  the     Razor  for  vou! 


»> 


The  Razor  for  every 
man — because  it  com- 
bines in  one  razor  all  the 
good  features  of  all  razors 
and  overcomes   all  their  faults 
is  the  new 


3 


URHAM 


iy-IUPLEXj 


For  example,  you  can't  imagine  any  razor  more  safe.  The 
Durham-Duplex  Razor  is  perfectly  safe,  yet  does  not  scrape  or 
pull.  There's  no  beard  too  tough  for  it.  It  is  also  a  standard 
long-blade  razor,  yet  it  never  gets  dull,  never  "  used  up,"  needs  no 
stropping,  no  honing.  No  matter  what  kind  of  razor  you  have 
been  using  you'll  like  the  Durham-Duplex  Razor  better — because 
it  is  everything  your  present  razor  is,  and  more. 


Blades  are  interchangeable  and  two-edged.  You 
always  have  a  perfectly  sharp,  keen  edge  for  a  quick,  clean, 
comfortable  shave.  Blades  cost  so  little,  they  can  be  thrown 
away  when  used — yet  are  easily  stropped,  if  desired.  The 
Durham-Duplex  Rcizor  Outfit  consists  of  handle,  safety- 
guard,  blade-holder  and  six  full-size,  two-edged  blades  of 
finest  tempered  steel;  all  in  a  handsome,  leather-covered  ceise. 
Price,  $5.    New  blades,  six  for  50c. 

Special  sets  in  beautiful  pig-skin  cases- 
Silver-plated,  $6         Gold-plated.  $7.SO 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

The  Durham-Duplex 
Razor  is  new,  and  there- 
fore is  not  yet  sold  by  ail 
retailers.  But  we  will 
send  you  the  complete 
outfit  upon  receipt  ot 
$5.00,  and  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return 
it  within  30  days  and  get 
your  money  back.  Get 
one  today. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 


DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY,   111  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


^^^^ 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Iriipruved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


For   BILIOUSNESS   Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


i 


S'^^aJtivincibbJUN*®" 


Operated  by  centrifugal  fans.       The  only  guaranteed  method  assuring 
a  strong,  even,  never  fluctuating  inrush  of  air 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT— SILENT  MACHINE 

The  only  efficient  air-cleaning  machine  for  the  home  at  a  mod- 
erate price.     Simple — one  unit — no  jiunip,  no  jjears, 
no  valves — lasts  a   lifetime. 

MAY    WE     DEMONSTRATE    FOR    YOU? 

M'rite  for  illuslrated  hooklcts.       Addrrss  Dcpt.  K. 
ELECTRIC   RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO.,  2133  Farmer.'  Bank  BIdg..  Pitl.burg,  Pa. 
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•'BOOT  BLACKS" 


v>ho  value  their  reputation  always  use  | 

WMUemore*s 

ff   tSHoe  I^ollshes 

Because  they  are  sure  of  a 

Better  Polish  Without 
Injury  to  the  Leather 

Finest  in  Quality  Largest  in  Variety 

"Elite" 
Combination 


BOX  CALF 

VICl  KID 

)  PATENT 

_         / •      AMD 

iT"  ^  ENAMEL 


For  pentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their 
shoes  look  A  i.  Restores 
Color  and  Lustre  to  all 
Black  Shoes. 
Liquid  f^r  cleaning  and 
Paste  for  polishing. 

Large,  25  Cents 

"Baby  Elite" 
Combination 

10  Cents 

>>  combination  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  all  kinds  of  russet  or 
tan  shoes,  25c. "Star"  size, 10c. 

If  your  denier  does  not  k^^ep  the  kind  yon  want  send  ns  his 
address   and   thr    pru  ..  m  clamps  for  a  full  s.zed  p:irk:tge. 

Whittemore  Bros.  &  Co.  20-26  Albany  St.  Cambrldge.Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufaciurers  of 
Shoe  Polishes  in  the  World  • 


"Dandy' 


MONEY 

IN 

MUSHROOMS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN 


TlMtf 

little 


start. 


Hrltc«  to-da  V  for  onr  ii«n  big  82-pape 
f  reebouklet  and  learn  how  to  t'row 
niughrooniafor  big  profits  ia  cel- 
lars, stables,  sheds,  boxes,  ete. 
Markets  waiting:  for  your  crop. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  We 
make  and  sell  the  best  spawn  and  teaeh 
you  our  methods  free.  NatlnnnI  Spawn 
&  HashroomCo.,  Ucpt.81,  Bosion,  .Muss. 


GREIDER'S    FINE    CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultr.v.  for  1910,  21X1  paecs, 
handsomely  illustrated,  1.50  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
66  leading  varieties  of  land  iind  water- 
fowls, gives  low  i)rices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  cnre  for  poult  ry 
and  all  details  OnlylOcents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  OEEISEB,  Box  16,  Eheems,  Pa. 


You  can  write  loo  letters 
^vith  a  single  sheet  of  MuLTlKoPY  and 
get  good  copies  of  each.  Or,  you  can 
make  20  copies  at  one  writing  with 

CARBON    PAPER 

Send  for  samples  and  test  both  these 
claims.  They  mean  saving  of  money 
and  increase  of   efficiency. 

MuLTiKopY  is  made  in  black,  blue,  purple,  red 
and  green.  This  list  names  the  varictirs,  vith 
number  of   copies  each  will  make  at  one  writing: 

Regular  Finish  Hard  Finish 

MultiKopy.  U.\Vt.,  20  MultlKopy.  Lt.Wt.,  16 

MultiKtypy,  Medium.  8  MultiKopy,  Medium,  6 

MultiKopy,  Billing.     6  MultiKopy.  Billing,     4 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

guaranteed  for  75,000  impressions  of 
the  letter  a  or  e  without  clogging  so 
as  to  show  on  paper.  Non-filling, 
non-drying,  non-fading.  Any  dealer 
can  supply  you. 

F.   S.  WEBSTER   COMPANY 

334  Congre«»  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


saved  hi.s  life  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  his 
promises.  The  Pope  insisted.  He  tried 
to  convince  the  seaman  that  the  vow  was 
not  binding  as  it  was  too  hard  for  a  man 
of  his  age,  btit  realizing  that  it  was  useless 
to  argue  the  ])oint  he  had  a  regular  brief 
of  dis])ensation  drawn  out  there  and  then, 
signed  and  .sealed  it  in  due  form,  and 
handed  it  to  the  seaman,  saying: 

"If  5'ou  do  not  obey  this  you  will  be  ex- 
communicated, and  this  exempts  you  from 
fasting." 

The  .seaman  then  bowed  his  head  and 
promised  to  obev. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Soft  Answer. — Mrs.  Starvem — "How 

do  you  like  the  chicken  soup,  Mr.  Newbord  ? " 
Mr.  Newbord — "Oh — er — is  this  chicken 
soup  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Starvem — "Certainly.  How  do 
you  like  it?" 

Mr.  Newbord — "Well — er — it's  certain- 
ly very  tender." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


The  First  Immimity  Bath. — Achilles  ex- 
l)lained  his  vulnerability. 

"Jtist  like  a  woman!"  he  cried.  "Ma 
was  so  dead  set  on  washing  my  ears  that 
she  overlooked  my  heel." 

Thus  the  famous  immunity  bath  j^roved 
a  fizzle. — New   York  Sun. 


A     Scandal. — First     Lady — "Did     you 

notice  Mrs.  'Awkes  'ad  a  black  eye.?" 

Second  Lady — "Did  I  not?  And  'er 
'usband  not  out  of  prison  for  another  week. 
I  don't  call  it  respectable." — London 
Opinion. 


No  Assistance  Needed. — As  the  train 
neared  the  city,  the  colored  porter  ap- 
proached the  jovial-faced  gentleman,  say- 
ing, with  a  smile 

"Shall  Ah  brush  yo'  oft",  sah?" 
"No,"  he  replied;  "  I  prefer  to  get  off  in 
the  usual  manner." — Princeton  Tiger. 


Coming  Into  Her  Own. — The  new  Wash- 
ington post-cards  have  George's  picture  on 
one-half  and  his  wife's  picture  on  the  reply- 
card,  thus  recognizing  woman's  right  to  the 
last  word. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


THE  N.'W  York  Mortgage  Co.^s  "  First  Mortgage  Trust 
Bonds"  will  be  fimnd,  upon  inv.  stiiration.  the  iii>  st 
silid  fiHin  of  invcttin  nt.  nfForin<:  the  s::ine  fa<'ilities.  :td- 
vanta^ps,  s-ruritv  and  iiiC"tn!'.  \vhith  -r  v<mr  <*apital  aiimnnts 
to  8l»<.-  tl'l.dDO.  Our  Hunds  iiihI  M  .rt-a<r.-s  on  Iiiiprov.d 
N-w  Yoi  ..  Citv  and  Siilirirl.;iii  H   a!  IM  ,t  ■  vi'M    invest    r 

5  to  5^2  Per  Cent.  Net 

nnd    liavf  an    ahsolute    ^'uarant«-e    from    this   ('<  nipany    as   to 
pa.vin   at  <»f  Ix'th  inti-r(  st  und  princii>al  wln-n  due. 

Th  sc  "  Trust  Bonds"  are  socui*  d  l.y  first  uioi-tsagres  de- 
posited w'th  the  Windsor  Trust  Co.  t.f  New  York,  and  held  by 
t'lfin  f'lr  tlie  prot<'ction  of  Iktnd-hoUlris. 

lisn  d  in  amounts  of  ?ino  nnd  nmUiptes  tlwreof.  Cashable 
nt  li  'Ider's  option  upon  short  notiet'.  iVyiii'-nts  of  $10  and 
upwards  will  be  received  by  the  ronip'iny  at  any  lime  to  suit 
til.'  convenienee  of  investors.  Interest  begins  at  ouce  and  is 
pava'ilf  .'i  itii-annuallv. 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKINa  DEPT. 
Free  liookb't  yiiing  full  purticulars^  address 

jsTev/YorkHortgage  fo. 

DEPT.  C.  147.')  BRO.^DWAT,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Know  What's** /nsicfe 
of  a  MATTRESS 
Before  You  Buy 


Greater  and  more  lasting 
mattress  comfort  than 
that  buili  into  the  White 
Swan  cannot  be  had  at  any 
price.  It  is  built  solely  of 
cotton  felt,  made  from  the  choicest 
staple,  long  fibre  Texas  cotton. 

The  White  Swan  Mattress 
Is  Guaranteed  30  Years 

It  will  always  retain  its  origrina! 
comfort  without  remaking,  yet  it 
costs  but  little  more  tlian  an  or- 
dinary mattress.  Iwanttosend 
you  samples  of  cotton,  show- 
ing you  difference  between 
the  Inside  of  my  mattress 
and  of  others,  also  telling 
how  mattresses  are  cheap- 
ened and  how  you  can 
detect  the  deceit,  juet  send 

me  your  name  and  the  name  of 
50ur  furniture  dealer  on  a  poBtaL 

TOM  B.  BURNETT 

Dept.39 
DALLAS 
TEXAS 


Made 

Entirely 

of  Genuine 

Long  Fibre 

Cotton  Felt 


^1 

jjBjIJjjjj'l 

Swings 

liiil 

Right 

nin 

or 

i  mipi 

Left 

|MgfflH 

for 

^^ 

Either 

11=  n 

Leg 

|nj| 

'^Swivel  Catch 


Adjusts  itself  to  ev- 
ery motion  by  the 
swing  of  the  swivel. 

^CMC  Clasp 

Neatest    and    smallest. 
Cannot  tinfasten  or  slip. 


The  Only  Garter 
Without  Objections 


/Men  prefer  it  because 

it  will  not  tear  the  stocking 

and  will  not  bind  the  leg 

25  cents  will  convince  yon 

Ttie  b,-t  dealers  h.Tvc  them,  or  sample 
pair  by  mail.  Send  your  dealer's  uume 
and  'lo  cc.ts. 

CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

246D   Summer   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

New  York.  377  Brondiray 


Trade  Mark 
on  every  box 


,iLUUULlJUUIJIJUUIJUIJIJLIUMUI.IIJIJUIJIJ« 


You  nre  nssured  of  nn  income  of  6S 
rer  iinnum  net  whpu  >ou  iii\<st  your 
lunds  iu  our  Secured  Certificates. 

Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  $400  000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  i 


w^mmmm 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
'"nositions" — no  '  ruled  lines" — no  'shading" — no  "word- 
signs" — no  'cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  80  days  of  home  study,  vitilizin?  spare  time.  For 
fn'l  descriptive  i-'^tter.  free  .-•ddress, Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,    930    Chicago   Opera   House   Block,    Chicago.  lU. 
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A   Narrow  Escape. — "How   many   times' 
have  you  been  married?" 

"Three,  but " 

"Madam,"  he  interrupted.  "  I'm  taking 
■the  census,  not  proposing." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Speaking    of    Insurance. — "What    is    ali- 


mony, mar 

"It  is  a  man's  cash  sun-ender  value." 

— Town  Topics. 


Decaloging  It. — "When  a  woman  mar- 
ries and  then  divorces  her  husband  inside 
of  a  week  what  would  you  call  it?" 

"Taking  his  name  in  vain." 

— Princeton  Tiger. 


Perfectly  Safe. — Michael  Dugan,  a  jour- 
neyman plumber,  was  sent  by  his  em- 
ployer to  the  Hightower  mansion  to  repair 
a  gas-leak  in  the  drawing-room.  When  the 
butler  admitted  him  he  said  to  Dugan: 

"You  are  requested  to  be  careful  of  the 
floors.     They  have  just  been  polished." 

"They's  no  danger  iv  me  slippin'  on 
thim,"  replied  Dugan.  "I  hov  spikes  in 
me  shoes." — Lippincott's. 


Texas  Philosophy. — "Many  a  man," 
remarked  the  homegrown  philosopher, 
"spends  his  courting-days  in  telling  a  girl 
that  he  is  unworthy  of  her,  and  his  married 
life  in  proving  it." — Houston  Chronicle. 


His  Backing. — An  old  man  in  a  poorhouse 
was  asked  by  a  visitor  if  he  had  any  source 
of  income.  He  replied,  "Madam,  if  you 
must  know,  I  am  backed  by  one  of  the 
richest  counties  in  the  State." — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


No,  Indeed! — "Well,  now  that  you've 
laid  the  egg,  why  don't  you  cackle?" 

"Huh — I  should  say  not — I'm  a  suffra- 
gette I"— Li/r. 

It  Surely  Do. — Uncle  Josh — "Don't  it 
say  in  the  Declaration  that  a  just  govern- 
ment derives  its  power  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed?" 

Uncle  Silas — "Yes,  and  it  do  beat 
•everything  what  the  governed  will  consent 
to." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Among  the  Militants. — Bill — "Jake  said 
he  was  going  to  break  up  the  suffragette 
meeting  the  other  night.  Were  his  plans 
•carried  out?" 

Dill — "No,  Jake  was." — Life. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  has  never 
offered  premiums  to 
induce  sales.  It  is,  in 
itself,  a  prize  for  the 
complexion. 

Established  in  1789. 


\Sherwin-Williams 

Paint 

Prepared  (S.  W.  P.) 

WHEN  you  paint,  use  good  prepared  paint. 
There  is  no  better  paint  than  Sherwin-Wilhams 
Paint  (Prepared)  because  it  is  made  of  Pure 
Lead,  Pure  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  the  necessary 
coloring  pigments  and  driers,  mixed  and  ground  together 
in  correct  proportions  by  specially  designed  machinery 
and  delivered  to  you  in  "full  measure"  sealed  cans 
ready  for  use. 

The  lead  is  in  the  paint  to  give  it  body  and  opacity. 
The  zinc  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  lead  to 
"  chalk  off"  and  to  make  a  harder  and  whiter  paint. 
The  pure  linseed  oil  is  used  to  bind  the  pigments  to- 
gether and  to  give  a  perfect  wear-resisting  film.  The 
skilful  grinding  and  mixing  is  necessary  to  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  various  ingredients  and  to  give  a  paint 
that  will  spread  smoothly  over  the  greatest  amount  of 
surface.  The  correct  proportion  of  each  ingredient  is 
determined  in  our  chemical  laboratories  and  tested  out 
in  actual  practice  in  our  practical  laboratories. 

Ask  the  local  Sherwin-Williams  agents  for  color 
card  or  write  us  direct. 
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Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &■  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to    The   Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

651  Canal  Road,  Cleveland   O. 

In  Canada  to  63q  Center  Street,  Montreal. 

London  Address:  7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 
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All  foods  are  not 
alike 


There  is  only  one  best. 

Your  baby  is  worth  raising 
well;  he  is  worth  raising  on 
Mellin's  Food. 

Added  to  fresh  cow's  milk, 
Mellin's  Food  is  a  food  that 
puts  color  into  baby's  cheeks 
and  firm,  solid  flesh  on  baby's 
body.  It  gives  him  health  and 
Strength  and  happiness. 


It  is  the  food 
for  little  babies. 


'par  excellence" 


Get  for  baby,  to-day,  a  bottle  of 

IVTELLIN^S  FOOD 

Our  helpful,  fully  illustrated  book, 
"  Tne  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants," 
gladly  sent,  Free,  together  with  a  lib- 
eral Trial  Size  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 
Mellin's  Food  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Y^iSS^isS&SsS^^ 


-CUT  OUT- 


'.•/INfANT.b-j'' 

..\..f> 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  ot 
"The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Infants,"  and  a  Trial  Size  Bot- 
tle of  Mellin's  Food. 


My  baby  is  ^ 


.months  old. 


Our  fj'aiiers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Dioest  when  writtng  to  advertisers. 
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You  can  double  your 
Earning  Power!" 


He  is  training  thousands  of 
busy  men  to  speak  more  persuas- 
ively and  more  confidently — assist- 
ing them  to  think  on  their  feet 
on  all  occasions. 

HIS  MAIL  COURSE  is  of  mestimable  benefit  to 

LAWYERS  who  would  win  more  cases. 
BANKERS   who   would   widen  their    in- 
fluence. 
PHYSICIANS    who    would  address  their 

colleag-ues. 
PREACHERS  who  would  improve  their 

pulpit  delivery. 
SALESMEN  who  would  sell  more  goods. 
TEACHERS  who  would  be  better  teachers. 
POLITICIANS  who  would  win  more  cases. 
INSURANCE    MEN    who    would    write 

more  insurance. 
REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS  who  would 

sell  more  property. 
MEN   of  varied    occupations   who   would 

speak  and  write  the  English  language 

"for  all  they  are  worth.  " 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  not  only 

Trains  You  in 
Public  Speaking 

but  it  does  more — it 

Develops 

Your  Mental  Power  and 
Gives  You  a 
Forceful  Personality 

You  can  double  your  influence  and  your  in- 
come; you  can  triple  your  thinking  power  if 
you  take  this  Course  of  twenty-five  lessons. 

Mr.  Kleiser  has  been  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking  at  Yale  and  other  leading  Institu- 
tions, and  is  an  acknowledged  master  of  his 
art.  His  exercises  require  about  fifteen  min- 
utes of  your  time  daily  in  your  home  or 
office,  and  results  are  assured. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  indisputable  testi- 
monials from  students,  full  particulars  of  the 
Course,  and  the  very  easy  terms  of  payment 
if  you  enroll  within  thirty  days. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.23 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street,         NEW  YORK 


We  want  to  place  in  each  State  a  few  men  of 
average  ability  to  take  orders  for  the  Funk  & 
WagnalU  Standard  Dictionary.  Steady  work,  or 
good  vacation  work.  Satisfactory  compensation 
Give  age  and  experience.  Address  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City, 
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Health  and  Happiness 

VALUABLE     BOOKS    THAT     POINT     THE     WAY 


"N 


DELUSIONS  IN  DIET 

or  Parcimony  in  Nutrition  by  Sir  James  Crichton" 
Browne,  M.D.,  LL.I),  F.R.S.  In  this  volume  Sir 
James  Crich ton-Browne,  the  eminent  English  authority, 
discusses  the  timely  topic  of  what  and  how  much  the 
normal  human  Ijeing  ought  to  eat.  His  main  theme  is 
the  recent  theories  put  forth  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher 
and  Prof.  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  with  whom  he  is  not  in 
agreement.  Frugality  in  nutrition,  to  his  mind,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 
i2rao,  Cloth,  75  cents,  net;  by  mail,  8i  cents. 

MIND,  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement, 
showing  how  its  principles  can  be  applied  in  promoting 
health  and  curing  disease.  By  Dr.  Robert  MacDonald, 
Minister  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    ijmo,  cloth,  J1.30,  mi  ;  by  mail,  J1.42. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW  OF  THE  MIND 
CURE 

By  Laura  M.  Westall.  The  book  does  not  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  mind  can  cure  actual  organic  diseases, 
but  rather  that  the  common  functional  disorders  can 
be  cured  or  driven  aw.iy  by  the  use  of  will  power. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents,  tui ;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

LOrJG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Pearce  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  longstanding.  i2mo,Si.oo;  bymail,$i.io. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  A  study 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to 
physical  and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  on  this  topic.    8vo,  cloth,  451  pp.     S2.00. 

THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  The 
action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many 
disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new  and 
scientific  standpoints.  i2mo,  cloth,  347  pages.  $2.00; 
by  mail,  $2.15. 

PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF     NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  Based  upon  twenty  years  of 
successful  specialization  and  practise  in  this  branch  of 
medical  skill.  8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.  Copious  index. 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $3. 25. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OFTHE  MIND  ON  THE 
BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  64  pages, 
50  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  Showing  the  effect  of 
the  mind  on  many  ills  real  and  imaginary.  8vo,  cloth, 
297  pages.    Ji. 20,  postpaid. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs 
with  regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  authorized 
translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  L. 
Salinger.    i2mo,  cloth,  214  pages.    $1.00  net. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE 

This  work  presents  the  latest  opinion  and  the  most 
conclusively  demonstrated  fact  on  the  prevention  of 
every  important  form  of  human  disease.  It  is  written 
by  authorities  of  international  reputation.  With  intro- 
duction byH.Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M.D.  Two  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  io8i  pp.    S7.50. 

PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach,  M.D.  This  volume  em- 
braces Rosenbach's  discussion  on  clinico-bacteriologic 
and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original  investigations 
representing  the  contest  against  the  overgrowth  of 
bacteriology.     i2mo,  cloth,  455  pp.    $t.$onei. 

ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS     AND     ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research 
as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  upon  the 
human  body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist, 
Berlin.    8  plates,  39  cuts.    8vo,  cloth.    $2.00. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M  D.  The  latest  word  on  the 
principles  and  applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  mas- 
iage  and  orthopedics.  Third  revised  edition.  8vo, 
cloth,  382  pages.  _  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
illustrations.    Price,  $3.00  net ;  postpaid,  ^3. 16. 

ATONIA  GASTRICA 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  net,  $1  00; 
by  mail,  $1.08. 

WHAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

By  Mary  J.  Studley.  M.D.    izmo,  cloth,  $1.00, 


NERVES  IN  DISORDER,  and  How  to  Cot 

Them  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S.E.  This  book 
seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  functional  nerve 
diseases,  and  to  set  forth  scientific  principles  for  suc- 
cessfully treating  these  troubles.  i2mo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  gi.50,  postpaid. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  The  latest 
contribution  to  preventive  medicine,  companion  volume 
to  the  author's  book,  "  Nerves  in  Disorder."  i2mo, 
cloth,  305  pages.    $1  50,  postpaid. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN  MEDICINE 

By  Dr.  Achilles  Rose.  A  scientific  treatise  on  the 
healing  qualities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  i2mo,  cloth, 
200  pages.    $1.00  net;  postpaid,  J 1. 10. 

EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick 
wits  and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or 
physician  arrives,  A  household  necessity.  i2mo, 
cloth,  18  original  illustrations  ;  over  109  pages.  Price, 
50  cents,  postpaid. 

SLEEP  AND  DREAMS 

A  scientific-popular  dissertation  from  the  German  cf 
Dr.  Friedrich  Scholz,  Director  of  the  Bremen  Insane 
Asylum.  By  H.  M.  Jewett.  Together  with  "The 
Analogy  of  Insanity  to  Sleep  and  Dreams."  By  Milo 
A.  Jewett,  M.D.  Bound  together  in  one  volume. 
i2mo,  cloth,  148  pages.    Price,  73  cents. 

SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  This  work 
gives  the  latest  scientific  information  on  the  sources 
and  qualities  of  character,  showing  the  importance  of 
character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  develop- 
ment.    8vo,  cloth,  259  pp.    551.50. 

A  BRIEF  OF  NECROSCOPY 

By  Gustav  Schmidt,  M.D.  A  clear  concise  manual 
of  medical  information  giving  with  sufficient  detail  all 
practical  facts  connected  with  the  study,  diagnosis, 
technique,  and  medico-legal  aspects  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  Pocket  Size.  i6mo,  leather,  186  pp. 
gi.oo. 

HOME    GYMNASTICS     ACCORDING     TO 
THE  LING  SYSTEM 

By  Prof.  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  This  sy.stem  of  gym- 
nastics has  been  designed  on  strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  has  been  recognized  by  educators  throughout  the 
world  as  the  most  valuable  and  practicable  one.  izmo, 
cloth,  50  cents,  fiei;  by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  IN  ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  Dr.  Schofield  vmtes  not 
alone  of  the  household  and  its  hygiene,  but  of  the 
human  body  as  to  its  organization,  functions  and  needs 
in  the  matter  of  care,  izmo,  cloth,  345  pages.  ^1.50, 
postpaid. 

NUMBER  ONE  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  HIM 

By  Joseph  J.  Pope,  M.D.  Talks  on  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  health,  marked  by  sterling  common  sense 
and  a  mastery  of  sanitary  science.  i2mo,  cloth,  160 
pages,  75  cents. 

THE  SANITARY  QUESTION  BOX 

By  Charles  F.  Win^te,  C.S.E,  Problems  in  regard 
to  health  and  comfort  in  the  home  carefully  answered. 
Cloth.    Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures  made 
are  of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even  the  most  sen- 
sitive will  find  nothing  indelicate,  jzmo,  cloth,  197 
pages.    Price,  $1.00, 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bath- 
ing, clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles, 
croup,  colic,  worms,  tonsiUtis.  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

ALCOHOL  IN  SICKNESS 

Its  use  in  the  sick-room.     i2mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  NUTRITIVE  CURE 

A  statement  of  its  principles  and  methods.  By 
Robert  Walter,  M.D.    8vo,  paper,  15  cents. 

STANDARD  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

In  two  large  volumes,  illustrated,  cloth,  ^15.00  per 
set. 

BRIEF  OF  NECROSCOPY  and  its  Medico- 

Legal  Relation 

By  Gustav  Schmitt,  M.D.  i2mo,  flexible  leather, 
net,  $1  00  ;  by  mail,  $1.05. 
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All  in  Vain. — According  to  the  following 
story,  economy  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its 
pleasures,  even  after  the  saving  is  done. 

One  spring,  for  some  reason,  old  Eli  was 
going  round  town  with  the  face  of  dissat- 
isfaction, and,  when  questioned,  poured 
forth  his  voluble  tale  of  wo  thus: 

"Marse  Geo'ge,  he  come  to  me  last  fall 
an'  he  say,  'Eli,  dis  gwine  ter  be  a  hard 
winter,  so  yo'  be  keerful,  an'  save  yo' 
wages  fas'  an'  tight.' 

"An'  I  b'lieve  Marse  Geo'ge,  yas,  sah, 
I  b'lieve  him,  an'  I  save  an'  I  save,  an' 
when  de  winter  come  it  ain't  got  no  hard- 
ship, an'  dere  was  I  wid  all  dat  money  jes' 
frown  on  mah  hands!" — The  Youth's 
Companion. 


Bound  to  Recover. — Patient — "Tell  fne 
candidly.  Doc,  do  you  think  I'll  pull 
through?" 

Doctor — "Oh,  you're  bound  to  get 
well — you  can't  help  yourself.  The  Med- 
ical Record  shows  that  out  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  like  yours,  one  per  cent,  in- 
variably recovers.  I've  treated  ninety- 
nine  cases,  and  every  one  of  them  died. 
Why,  man  alive,  you  can't  die  if  you 
Iry!     There's  no  humbug  in  statistics." 

— Lippincott's. 


Honor. — "Some  men,"  said  Andrew 
Carnegie  at  a  dinner,  "have  very  queer 
ideas  of  honor. 

' '  I  was  once  riding  from  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  smoking- compartment 
of  a  Pullman.  There  were  perhaps  six  of 
us  in  the  compartment,  smoking  and  read- 
ing. All  of  a  sudden  a  door  banged  and 
the  conductor's  voice  cried: 

"  'All  tickets,  please!' 

"Then  one  of  the  men  in  the  compart- 
ment leaped  to  his  feet,  scanned  the  faces 
of  the  rest  of  us  and  said,  slowly  and  im- 
pressively: 

'Gentlemen,  I  trust  to  your  honor.' 

"And  he  dived  under  the  seat  and  re- 
mained there  in  a  small,  silent  knot  till 
the  conductor  was  safely  gone." — Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


Answering  It. — A  Boston  woman,  said 
Mr.  Bliss  Carman  at  a  dinner  in  New  York, 
once  asked  Lowell  to  write  in  her  auto- 
graph album,  and  the  poet,  complying, 
wrote  the  line,  "What  is  so  rare  as  a  day 
in  June?"  Calling  at  this  woman's  house 
a  few  days  later,  Lowell  idly  turned  the 
pages  of  the  album  till  he  came  to  his  own 
autograph.  Beneath  it  was  written  in  a 
childish  scrawl,  "A  Chinaman  with  whis- 
kers."— Washington  Star. 


And  That  Set  Him  Thinking. — "I  always 
feel,  after  I  have  spent  an  hour  or  two  in 
your  company,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  a 
better  man."  "It  is  very  good  of  you  to 
say  so,"  she  replied.  "Don't  hesitate  to 
come  often." — Chicago  Record. 


The  Henpecked  Worm. — The  Hen — 
"Get  hout,  yer  miserable,  crawlin',  little 
worm !  If  yer  was  'arf  a  man  yer'd  come 
an'  turn  the  mangle  fer  yer  poor  slavin' 
wife." 

The  Worm — "No,  Sarah,  I  may  be  a 
worm,  but  I  ain't  one  wot  turns!" — Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 


Go  in  Business  for  Yourself 

Let  Us  Send  You  a 

Little  Giant  Cleaner/ 

On  30  Days  Trial 


A  Ijittle  Giant  Cleaner  should  pay  for  itself  in  less 
than  two  months,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  after  pajT" 
ing  help  and  all  expenses. 

It  is  capable  of  earning  $250.00  to  $300.00  clear  profit  a  month  and 
we  cannot  see  where  there  is  a  possible  chance  for  anyone  that  buys  &  machine  to  fail  to  make 
big  money,  but  every  reason  why  they  should  make  thousands  of  dollars. 

Give  Us  a  Chance  to  Help  You 

You  can  ineike  $2500  to  $3000  a  year  on  each  machine. 

It  advertises  itself  and  orders  for  work  come  pouring  in. 

If  you  are  willing  to  hustle  you  can  easily  make  $2500  to  $3000  a  year 
_t)n  each  machine  you  own.  Make  a  start  today  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret it.  Be  "Johnny  on  the  Spot"  with  a  machine  and  get  the  cream 
_  of  the  business.  Hire  other  men  and  let  them  make  $10  to  $15  a  day 
for  you.  We  believe  there  never  has  been  a  machine  placed  on  the 
market  that  has  so  pleased  everybody  and  made  so  much  money  as  the 
house  cleaning  machine. 

Nothing  to  Compare  With  It 

There  are  several  small  machines  on  the 
market  for  home  use  to  be  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  a  small  water  or  electric  motor, 
but  they  have  never  been  a  success  because 
they  do  not  have  power  enough  to  clean 
with,  although  they  will  draw  the  top  dust 
from  the  room.  The  Little  Giant  Cleaner 
does  the  same  work  in  the  same  way  as  the 
large  machines  costing  from  $2,000  to  $7,000 
each.    It  has  the  same  size  hose. 

Wehaveseenitpulloutpailafterpailofdirt 
from  houses— dirt  that  was  impossible  to  re- 
move completely  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
beating,  etc.  If  you  can  get  a  number  of 
these  machines  working  they  should 
make  you  rich.  ^^i<& 


A  Perfect  Wonder 


The   Little   Giant 

reaches    every     crack, 
corner  and   crevice  of 
the  floor;  the  cracks  In 
the  wall,  the  ceiling  and 
mouldines.    It  cleans 
and  renovates  bedding,  comforts,  blankets, 
mattresses,  etc.    It  consists  of  a  potrerful 
gasoline  engine,  a  double  acting  suction  air 
pamp,  a  vacuum  condenser,  cold  water  tank, 
electric  spark  battery,  vacuum  guage,  hlgb- 
pressure  suction  hose,  observation  glass  and 
cleaning  tools — all  properly  connected  so  as  to 
work  in  nnisoD  and  give  the  desired  results. 
The  whole  Is  erected  on  a  substantial  four- 
wheel  wagon,  to  be  drawn  by  hand,  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Our  Liberal  Offer-rPay  for  it  Out  of  Your  Profits 

We  want  you  to  investigate  this  exceptional  opportunity.    We  do  not  believe       w-    •>  .o.-A- 
there  isany  businesswhere  so  small  an  investment  will  bnng  such  wonderful      ^^      ,  •^^ff'S^ 
returns.  We  have  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  wonderful  money-making      ^* -Af»  i^^Ci' 
powersof  the  Little  Giant  House  Cleaner— that  we  will  ship  one       o'  ^^  a 
to  any  live  man,  who  is  honest  and  willing  to  work,  on  30  Day's      Jl<^    A    t^^ 
Trial— and  will  allow  you  to  pay  for  it  in   installments  so     ^^^  ^jS 
thatyour  profit  should  easily  take  care  of  your  payments.  o''^*.C^  *^  v 

In  our  illustrated  book  we  give  full  particulars  as  to  how  to  organ-      ^°  <8y'    a  J^ 
ize  your  business  and  how  to  torn  every  minute  of  your  time  into       J^  nV    a^^ii?' 
money.  We  will  send  it  to  you  free.  Every  ambitious  man  who       A     "v    <   a 
has  any  "get-up"  in  him  should  write  at  once  for  this  book.        '•  -^  ^w 

A  postage  stamp  will  bring  it  to  you  and  it  will  show  you 
how  you  can    become  independent  and   one  of  the 
prosperous  men  in  your  community.     Now  is  the 
time  to  start.       Write  today.    Use  coupon. 

McCreery  ManTg  Co. 

224  McCreery  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


TO  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 

Have  you  anything  for  sale  which  can  be  used  in  a  church  or  parsonage? 

THE  READERS  EXCHANGE 

AND 


CHURCH  SUPPLY  BUREAU 


HOMILETIC 
REVIEW 


44-60  E.  23d  Street, 
New   York   City,  N.   Y. 


in    THE    HOMH^ETIC    REVIEW  offers  the 

surest   way    of    reaching    27,000   of  the    country's 

leading  ministers  of  all  denominations  at  a  cost  of 

only  three  cents  per  word.      Send   for   informa-    X^/.LV^.,:^;:^;: 

tion.      Write  your  name  and  address  on  the    X  exchange  and  church  Sup- 

coupon  and  send  to 


PLY    BfREAl'. 


THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 


Name 


44-60  EAST  23d   STREET 


NEW  YORK   CITY 


Address 


Our  readers  are  acKCd  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Surbrug's  ARCADIA  Mixture 

Its  auromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you  ever  put  in  your  pipe — the 
highest  class — it  stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will  like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home 
— you  may  never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  smoke  before. 

Send  10  Cents  for  seunple  which  will  convince 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  St.,  New  York 


Tlie  Great  Middle  Price— High-Grade 

SV  D  /k  r*  T  T  d  IT    4  to  120  H.  P.  for  Light  and 
I   IV  /^  V  U  i7  £i    Heavy  Duty  and  Speed  Boats 

Patented  Combination  Exhaust 

that  gives  you  more  power  for  weight  than 
any  other  motor  made.  Write  forfreecata- 
logand  full  particulars.  Live  Agents  Wanted 


^.*^.*^'i 


SYRACUSE  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
1813  Park  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Tff£"BEST'LIGIfT\ 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadcw. 
1  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
I  Its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
I  warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease, 
f  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  C.  5Ui  St..  Canton,  O* 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  5. — A  number  of  workmen  are  buried  by  an 
avalanche  at  Rogers  Pass  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad. 

March  9. — Nicholas  Tschaikovsky  is  acquitted  at  his 
trial  in  St.  Petersburg;  Madame  Breshkovsky 
is  at  the  same  time  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
exile,  but  not  to  hard  labor. 

British  naval  estimates  for  1910  show  ati  increase 
of  $27,805,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Bomestic 

Washington 

March  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  Postal  Savings- 
Bank  Bill  by  a  vote  of  50  to  22. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  interior  Garfield  testifies 
in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  inquiry. 

March  9. — Bills  are  passed  in  the  Senate  appropri- 
ating $12,000,000  for  the  erection  in  Washington 
of  buildings  for  the  departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Naval  Committee 
decides  against  bestowing  any  reward  on  Com- 
mander Peary  until  he  furnishes  further  proofs  of 
his  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 

General 

March  5. — The  Philadelphia  carmen's  strike  devel- 
ops into  a  sympathetic  strike  involving  thousands 
of  union  workmen  in  the  city. 

March  6. — Ex-Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  dies  in  New 
York  City. 

March  7. — Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  philanthropist  and 
editor  of  The  Christian  Herald,  dies  in  New  York 
City. 

March  11. — State  Senator  George  H.  Cobb  is  elected 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  at  Albany,  Mr. 
Hinman,  the  candidate  favored  by  Senator  Root 
and  Governor  Hughes,  having  been  defeated  in 
the  Republican  caucus. 

Eben  Alexander,  former  United  States  Minister  to 
Greece,  dies  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Classified  Columns 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOMELAND  MEAJS  INDEPENDENCE 
for  the  farmer.  Established  colony  of 
northern  farmers  on  productive  lands  in 
Southeast  Georeia.  Three  miles  from  the 
Florida  Line.  Direct  fast  transportation 
to  Northern  and  Western  markets.  Vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  mature  when  cash 
prices  are  highest.  Strawberries,  figs,  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  celer.v,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  c.ibbage,  corn,  coUon  and  every 
vegetable  that  grows  in  the  North  grows 
better  here  and  brings  more  money.  Pecims 
a  big  money-makingcrop  that  requires  little 
attention.  Splendid  section  for  cattle, 
sheep  ;ind  swine.  Soil,  a  rich,  8and.v  loam 
with  substratum  of  clay.  Good  churches, 
good  schools,  good  neighbors,  good  roads 
already  here.  Pioneer  work  has  been  done. 
This  land  on  the  market  for  $20  an  acre.  $1 
an  acre  cash  and  $1  an  acre  a  month.  It  is 
going  fast.  No  better  opportunity  in  the 
entire  South  for  tlie  man  seeking  indepen- 
dence and  comfort.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it.    Address 

1906  COLONY  CO. 
HoMEi^AND  Georgia 


STORES  TO  RENT  IN  PITTSFIELD. 
MASS.  Beady  about  May  Ist—Pittsfield  is 
a  live,  growing  city  (about  forty  thousand 
Inhabitants)  woolen  and  paper  mills- 
General  Electric  Company  employs  about 
five  thousand  people — has  a  large  trolley 
ey-^tem  and  is  a  healthful  Summer  resort 
right  in  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
Inquire  of  ENGLAND  BROTHERS. 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 
in  the  Pecos  Valley,  450  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "The  Earth,"  our  land  jour- 
nal, free.  C.  L.  Seagraves.  Gen  Coloniza- 
tion Agent.  A.  T.  &  b.  F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 
Typical  Florida  Home  of  seven  rooms, 
barns,  etc.,  .S3  acres  excellent  farm  and 
truck  land,  all  cleared  and  in  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Located  two  miles  from 
Gainesville  in  thickly  settled  community 
on  hard  road.  Price  $.3000  00  on  easy  terms. 
Other  rare  liargains  in  Florida  Farms. 
HA.MPTON-\VATSUNCO..Gaine8ville,Fla. 

FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Illnstrated  circular  free.    Dept.  27. 

P,  F.  LELAND 
118  Devonshire  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Valuable  Coal   and  Timber 

Lands,  Indiana,   Illinois,   Kentucky,    Ten- 

■  nessee.    Several   mines  now  in  operation. 

Good  titles.    Prices  extremely  low,  bound 

to  advance.  Box  237,  Literary  Digest 

COAL  585  ACRES  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Two  seams  open  on  R.  R.     Fortunes  made 
operating  Coal  mines, 
H.  B.  8CHAAJL  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 


THE  SOUTH 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  THE  SOUTH? 
From  Maryland  to  Texas,  as  a  place 
of  residence  or  for  business,  anything 
about  its  growth  in  manufacturing,  in 
agriculture,  in  railroads,  in  population, 
in  general  business  ?  If  so  write  us  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  information 
desired  or  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  it. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing.  For  27  years  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  has  been  the  final 
authority  on  the  growth  of  the  whole 
South.  Send  us  the  name  and  address  of 
any  friends  who  desire  to  know  about  the 
South. 

MANUFACTURER'S  RECORD 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

A  SHETLAND  PONY  is  an  unceasing  source 
of  pleasure  ami  robust  health  to  children. 
Safe.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Our  beautifully  illus- 
trated free  catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 
Belle  Meade  Farm,  Dept.  F.,  Mai  kham,  Va. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  lO 
INVENT,  with  valual>le  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  fr.e,  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  serured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.        Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Senil  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     Established  16  years. 

Chandlee  <t  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  A  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Classified  Columns 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


6%  GUARANTEED  FARM  MORTGAGES 
on  farms  in  famous  Pee  Dee  Section  of 
South  Carolina;  richest  cotton,  tobacco 
and  truck  section  in  Soutn.  Security  ab- 
solute. No  mortgage  guaranteed  by  us  ex- 
ceeds 50"^  of  market  value  of  farm.  _  Write 
for  our  mortgage  list.  PEE  DEE  TRUST 
COMPANY,  Capital  $.10,C00,  Florence.  S.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Start  Legitimate  Mail-Order  Mer- 
cantile Business  — Po-sibilities  unlim- 
ited  ;  conducted  by  anyone.  We  print  your 
catalogs  and  supply  merchandise  at  whole- 
sale. Write  for  sample  catalog  and  book- 
let. Central  Supply  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HOPE,  ARK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories, 
Woodworking  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds.  We  have  Eighty 
Thousand  Dollars  to  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  Address  HOPE  Progressive 
League,  Hope,  Arkansas, 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  High-grade 
Upright  Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments. 
7  Steinwavs,  $350up;  5  Lyon  &  Healys  $250 
up  ;  7  Washburns  $'200  up  ;  4  Knabes  $250  up  ; 
5  Chickerings  $"2.50  up  ;  good  second-hand 
Uprights $r25  up;6  fine  Baby  Grands  at  about 
half.  Write  forfull  particulars.  Cashortwo 
years*  time.  Lvon  &  Healy.  .W  Ailams  Stieet. 
Chicago,  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 
Fullest  guarantee  wiih  every  piano. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2o 
stamp.  ROBT.  I,.   JOHNSTON, 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


LIMITED  OFFER.  One  dozen  Post  Cards 
printed  from  your  negatives  35c.  Expert 
photo  finishing  at  best  rates;  price  list 
and  sample  print  upon  request. 

THE  FREEDMAN  CAMERA  CO. 
<2-44  Nassau  St.  New  York  City. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  bv  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FLORIDA   "  AIR  PLANTS  "  grow  with- 
out soil  on  wall.    Odd  flower.     One  for50c; 
three   for   $1.00. 
SAM  RUD  COOK  Bunnell,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  book  salesman  wanted  to 
present  to  lawyers  only  "  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN LAWYERS"  an  entirely  new  work 
of  exceptional  merit  by  Dean  of  Law 
School  of  Univ.  of  Penna.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory. Unusual  opportunity.  Represent- 
atives actually  making  over  $100.00  per 
week.     State  experience  and  references. 

JOHN  O.   WINSTON  CO. 
1010  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
Average  salary  $1100.00.  Preparation  free. 
Post  Office  examinations  soon.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  R,  55,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC    COAST?     Salaries,  expenses, 
certification,  etc.,  explained.     20c.  stamps. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS  :  We  can  bring  your  work  to 
the  notice  of  300  Editors.  Short  Stories, 
Special  Articles,  Book  MSS.,  placed  with 
best  publishers.     Write  for  circular. 

NEW   YORK  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
154  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out" 
lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.B,  Bureau  of  Research,New  Albany, Ind. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPEECHES.  Lec- 
tures, Essays,  Arguments,  etc.  General 
Research.  Translations.  Programs  ar- 
ranged. Revision  and  Disposal  of  Manu- 
scripts. Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau,  58  Morningside  Avenue,  New  York. 


EXPERT  TYPEWRITING  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION.  Specialty:  Books,  MSS., 
Plays,  Theses.  My  exrierieiice  is  very  exten- 
sive. Also  revising  done.  References.  Rates 
nominal.  Phone 4801  Plaza.  MissGoldbergh, 
627  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co..  82Duane  St..  New  York  City. 


OVER  1,000,000  BUYERS 

including  the  cream  of  Ameri- 
can Business  and  Professional 
Men  and  their  families,  read 
these  Classified  AHs.  every  week 
Put  yours  here.    It  will  pay  you. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER-S   EASY 
CHAIR 


Tnquirera  de.siriui)  proini)t  ansivers  u'id  be  ac- 
commodated on  preijayiiig  iioMagc. 


"A.  R.  E."  Williamsburg,  Ky. — "In  writing 
formal  notes,  which  is  correct:  "John  Smith  requests 
the  pleasure  of  Alice  Lee's  ccmpany  to  (or  at)  the 
concert  on  Monday  evening'?" 

The  preposition  "at"  is  preferably  used  in  this 
sentence,  in  the  sense  of  "being  present,"  "within 
the  limits  of,  within;  as,  at  college,"  etc.  "To"  in 
this  instance  would  refer  more  to  "denoting  motion 
or  action  in  the  direction  of,"  and  unless  this  latter 
distinction  in  meaning  is  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
the  preposition  "at"  is  preferable. 

"A.  H.  T.,"  E.  Liverpool,  O.—"  Kindly  state 
whether  the  expression  "somebody  else's'  is  correct, 
and  may  be  used  equally  as  well  as  '  somebody's 
else."' 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  588,  col.  2)  states 
as  follows  on  this  point:  "The  expressions  some  one 
else,  any  one  else,  every  one  else,  somebody  ehe,  etc., 
are  in  good  usage  treated  as  substantive  phrases  and 
have  the  possessive  inflection  upon  the  else;  as, 
somebody  else's  umbrella;  but  some  prefer  to  treat 
them  simply  as  elliptical  expressions;  as,  the  um- 
brella is  somebody's  else  {i.e.,  other  than  the  person 
previously  mentioned)."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
either  of  these  two  forms  of  expression  is  correct. 

"E.  H.  T.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  give  the  correct 
meanings  and  pronunciations  of  the  following  words: 
"Amulius,"  'Numitor,'  'Palatinus,'  '  Pallantium,' 
'stere,'  'are,'  and  'mal-de-mer.'" 

A-mul'ius  (u  as  in  rule)  was  the  son  of  Procas, 
king  in  Alba.  He  expelled  his  brother  Num'i-tor 
(u  as  in  but),  and  ordered  his  grandsons,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Pal-lan'te-um  was  a  city  in  Arcadia,  the  residence 
of  Pallas. 

Pal-a-ti'num  is  an  adjective  meaning  "belonging 
or  pertaining  to  a  palace,  or  to  the  Palatium,  one  of 
the  hills  upon  which  Rome  was  built."  Hence  we 
have  the  word  Pal-a-ti'nus,  meaning  either  a  dweller 
on  the  Palatium  or  an  officer  attached  to  the  palace. 

Stere  (e  as  in  here)  is  a  cubic  unit  of  metric  meas- 
ure, equal  to  one  cubic  meter.  It  is  defined  on  page 
1761,  col.  3,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

Are  (a  as  in  fare)  is  a  land  measure  in  the  metric 
system  equal  to  119.38  sq.  yards.  (Standard  Dic- 
tionary, p.  II,  col.  2.) 

Under  the  French  word  "mal"  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary states:  "Obsolete  except  in  French  names 
of  diseases,  as  nud  de  mer  (seasickness)." 

"R.  H.   D.,"  Rockwood,   Pa. — "Is  there  any  au- 
.  thority  for  the  expression  "  different  than  '  in  the  sen- 
tence,   '  The    English    constitution    is    different    than 
ours'?" 

"Than"  is  a  conjunction  used  after  comparatives, 
and  hence  is  not  the  proper  word  to  use  in  this  con- 
nection. The  preposition  "from"  is  the  word  sanc- 
tioned by  the  weight  of  literary  authority. 

"C.  W.  K.,"  Dayton,  O. — "Kindly  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  proper  name  'Grosvenor.'  " 

"The  Who's  Who  'i'ear  Book"  (London)  gives  in 
its  table,  "  Peculiarly  Pronounced  Proper  Names,"  the 
pronunciation  of  "Grosvenor"  as  Gro'ven-or  (first 
o  as  in  note).  This  is  doubtless  the  generally  accepted 
English  pronunciation. 

"G.  B.  K.,"  Hartford,  Pa. — "  Please  state  whether 
the  word  'clothing'  may  take  a  verb  in  the  plural 
number." 

The  word  "clothing"  is  a  collective  noun,  synony- 
mous with  "raiment"  or  "apparel,"  and  is  followed 
by  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  as  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  unity  rather  than  plurality. 


Hamburg -American  Line 

}{ct;ii];ir  twin-^crcw 
pti'iHciit^er  service  to 

London- Paris-Hamburg 

AUo  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
via  Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

by  splendidly  appointed  stcam.ships 
containinji;  cvervthin'.;  necessary  for 
your  comfort  and  safety. 

Cruises  to  all  the  most  interest- 
ing fiarts  0/  the  world  during 
i/ie  etitire  year. 

Travelert'  Checks  Itsoed 

Tooritt  Dept.  for  tript  everywhere 

Send  for  booklet 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


Travel  and  Pesorf  Directory 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


;ulle-tin. 


DREADNAUCHT  CARS. 


The  nub  of  railroading  is  first-class  equipment  and 
reliable  service.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  provides  this  for 
the  public.  For  many  months  big  all-steel  coaches,  built  like 
Dreadnaughts,  have  been  operated  on  all  through  trains.  Their 
easy-riding  qualities  and  steadiness  of  motion  have  been  widely 
praised.  The  all-steel  dining  cars  too  have  distinct  advantages 
over  the  wooden  ones.  They  are  stronger  and  steadier,  and  the 
act  of  eating  is  made  more  enjoyable  by  the  smoother  movement. 
There  are  also  some  steel  Pullman  Cars — Combined 
Parlor-Smokers  and  Baggage — in  the  service  now.  Travelers  like 
them.  They  have  plenty  of  elbow  room  and  they  glide  over  the 
rails.  The  Sleeping  Cars  are  coming.  Some  four  hundred 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars  will  be  in  use  by  summer. 

These  steel  coaches  and  cars  are  the  strongest  vehicles 
ever  built  for  passenger  transportation.  They  are  fire  proof, 
break  proof  and  bend  proof.  They  represent  the  climax  of  safety 
and  the  perfection  of  comfort  in  railroad  travel. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  always  been  the  leader 
in  all  manner  of  improved  equipment  as  well  as  in  all  methods  of 
making  their  patrons  more  comfortable.  This  is  why  it  is 
known  and  honored  as  The  Standard  Railroad  of  America. 


SUMMER  CRUISES 

During  June,  July,  August,  and  September  from 
Hamburg.       Arranged    to    fit    the    purse    and    time   at    your 

disposal.  To  NORWAY,  NORTH  CAPE,  ICELAND, 
and  SPITZBERGEN,  —  ENGLAND,  IRELAND, 
and   SCOTLAND,   and   to   the   seaside   resorts    of   Europe. 

Luxurious  fleet  of  modern  vessels  make  these  trips. 
Duration   14,  18,  22,  24  days.     Cost  from  $62.50  up. 

Excellent  connections  from  America  by  superb  steamers  of  oar  transatlantic  services. 

Write  for  Travel  Books  fully  illustrated. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE,     :     41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS 


PINE  RIDGE  SANITARIUM,  Atlanta,  Ga.  M*^™:::^,:;;,;;r;?i::^:;;:^:;:;l!:;n:::!!; 


For  the  Treatment  of  LARYNGEAL  AND  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 


ca.sis.  l>tK'!itfil  in  tlir  fjuiKiiis  !*iiiL'  Ri(li:o 
mction  of  (li-ortrift.  at  the  vt-ry  top  nf  the 
liiirln'st  i)()iiit  ill  Fulton  County,  jiint  4^ 
miles  fnuii  Atlanta.  Hnsnntural  driiinaco 
ill  all  dirrctionn.  Kacli  ami  ev<ry  casi^ 
tn'rtt<>d  nrr<^trcIinK  to  its  own  individual 
npofis  Katos  rcasonaftU*.  filfdii'iil  rrpurt 
of  casca  tri-Ht.Mi  from  J\ily  III.  IftOS.  to 
Ausrusl  10.  HK19.  shows  a  coinplL-to  rt-cov- 
cry  of  82  fl-7  por  cent. 

Write  for  hnndMonir'  illustrated  booklet, 
t-^llinK  why  Pino  RifJcc  Sanitarium  18  the 

PINE  RIDGE  SANITARIUM,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

,  Dr    G#*o.    Hruwn  Dr.  J.   M.  Crawford 

rrenMlfnl  Vii-e.l'rp!»i<ienl 

Dr     I,    C.    RoiiRlin,  Scrn-t'.ry. 


Our  readers  are  a^ked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Dkjest  when  writin^^  to  advertisers. 
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ALIFORNIA 

No   Where    Else  On   Earth 

ARE  THERE  SO  MANY 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  THE 

Tourist  and  Settler 

THOUSANDS   OF  WONDERS  AWAIT  THE   PLEASURE  SEEKER  — 
THOUSANDS     OF     OPPORTUNITIES     THE     SETTLER 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC 


CONVINCING  UTERATURE  ON  REQUEST 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
366-1158  or  1  Broadway  New  York 


THE  presentation  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
*  ammergau  during  the  coming  Summer  and  the 
present  epoch  of  National  prosperity  will  cause  an 
unusually  large  exodus  of  tourists  abroad.  All 
tours,  transportation  lines  and  resorts  should  be 
represented  in  our 

Annual  Foreign 
Travel  Number 
April  16th 

Advertising  forms  close  April  5th  at  noon 

Statistics  show  that  nine-tenths  of  all  who  travel 
for  either  business  or  pleasure  are  the  well-to-do 
people  of  influential  business,  professional  or  social 
standing.  Your  announcement  in  The  Literary 
Digest  reaches  235,000  such  families  each  week. 

For  twenty  years  its  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
has  been  steadily  and  extensively  used  by  Traffic 
Managers  of  the  great  Steamship  and  Railroad 
Systems  and  all  the  leading  Tour  Managers. 

Summer  Travel 
To  Foreign  Lands 

In  the  April  i6th  issue  will  appear  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  above  subject,  especially  helpful  to 
our  many  readers  contemplating  a  trip  abroad 
during  the  next  few  months. 

TheJiterdr^Digest 


TOURS 


To 
EUROPE 


Via   the    Mediterranean   and   Italy, 

April  2.  May  14,  June  21  and  25,  July  2. 
Via  the  British  Isles,  June  4.  I  5.  25 
and  29.  July  2.  5,  8  and  30.  August  10. 
Via  the  Continent,  July  5  and  6. 
Tour  of  all  Switzerland,  June  23. 
CEORCE  E.  MARSTERS 
248  Washington  St.  31  W.  30th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


COPLEY  TOURS 
Inexpensive,  but  not  mean  ;  Brief, 
but  not  hurried. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance :  profitable  travel 
requires  leisure  and  comfort— luxury  is 
not  necessary. 

Sail  May  31st,  June  8th,  18th,  22d,  25th 
Ediobargh  to  Naples  via  Oberammergaa 

Send  for  Announcement  and  Maps 

BIREAU  OF  VXIVEKSITV  TR.%VE1. 

19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 


[fyuu    are   planning  a 
trip  to 

CVROPE 

and  the  Pauion  Play 

We  would  lilitr  to  ceiij 
you      our       interesting 

BOOKI.KT  Japan-Apr.  19  $550 

Pffimpt    application    l<^  very   importiint  and   wjH 
insure  choice  ac<omni<id;iti()n  and     f-eats  :    write 

U9  to-day.    THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

204  ll«rk«lt>j  IliiUding,  Koslon 


Our  m'^lhoda  and  ar- 
r;ingement3  insure  you 
a  trip,  not  only 
ple-isure-giving.  but 
mHnt:illy        profitMhlf  — 

$240(60  days)  and  up 


EUROPE 

Selectlimited  parties  under  personal  es- 
cort. Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.   All  tours  including  PumIoo  Play  at 

Obaram  mergau 

Send  for  free  72-paij.-    K<-rriirn  Travel  Book 

"BIG  AND  UTTIX  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

bi<:i<:k:«i.%.v  toirist  <  o. 

340  W:tNliln«;tiin  St.,  RohIod,  Masa. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  ■;:■?;:. 

health  and  plea.sure  resort  in  semi-iropic  Somhern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  SnntA  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun. 
tain  trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  cut- 
doors.  HighK-las^  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.  VV.  CHAFFEE,  Mft.,  Box  K,    Hot  Sprints.  Ant. 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH  PICTURESQUE 

HOLLAND 


VERY  SMALL  EXPENSE 

FROM  LONDON  |  3  DAYS 
FROM  PARIS  V  5  DAYS 
FROM  BERLIN     )   7  DAYS 

Start  any  time— From  An>  where. 

New  Palace  Steamers  England  to 
Holland,  via  Flushing.  Largest 
and  Fastest  crossing    the    Channel. 

"Write  for  b<iokIets  and  itineraries,  showing 
every  detail  of  delightful  tours. 

C.   BAKKER,  Gen.    American  Agent 

Netherland  State  R;s.,and  Flushing  Hail  Route 
355  lirond^vny,  Ke^v  Voi'k 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jnne,  July  and  Augasl 
All  psutS  of  Europe,  inclading  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        N^W  YORK 


PITUOPI?  '^'^^o  vacancies  in  party  limited  to 
CiUA.V/rCi  six,  sailing  May  14.  Delightful  itin- 
erary including  the  Passion  Play.  Leisure,  com- 
fort, experii^nced  guidance.  Four  months,  $1,000. 
Miss  Ames,  39  J^ewbury  Street.   Boston,  Mass. 


5 


EUROPEAN  TOURS.— PaHies 
Limited— Good  Ilnttls.  $186  up.  Best 
R.-fcronri-s.  Dnvirtsoil'.s  Toil  I'M, 
S931  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 


CpCC  TRIP  t"  Enroi>e  or  in  America 
rntK  I  nir  win  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orcanizer  of  a  partv  nf  eight.  Address 
BAUCOOK'S  TOIRS  ll:<7  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


EUROPEJSi'Jhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Uox  105.5-D,  Pittsburg 


1910  Oberammergau  1910 

Crnl  B'il.ii.  ind  C'xir.l   Eu.op.-   lunr    4ch  S)60. 
Rn.l.nd  .™j  Onc.l   Eurw  i«.r  Jt,n,  I  llh  $270. 
Mir  (Medilrfrinean)  Jun«  2*>l)>  $440. 


tiOMi  Km.  !■(         Nirtri^ft  tuiMit;,  HiriM  S^urr       IIW  rO*K 


GETMAN'S     SEASICK     REMEDY 

-tlisolutoly    Pri'vpnis 
CAR  A\DSI<:ASICKIVESS.     SOcnBox 

Money  Back  if  it  fails 
Prepared  by  G.  T.  Oetinan,  Druggist,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE. 


liimited  Party  sails  June  25th. 

Kn^land,  Holland,  Germany  in- 
cluding OlK-rammergau,  Austrian  Tyrol.  The 
Dolomites,  Italy.  Switzerland  and  France.  Address 
Miss  Abbie  R.  Wtman,  87  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


PRESBREY'S 
INFORMATION  GUIDE 

FOR  TRANS-ATLANTIC  TRAVELERS 

128  PAGES  SOUD  FACTS 

Concerning  every  field  of  maritime 
effort  and  progress,  and  giving  infor- 
mation on  practically  all  subjects  in 
which  trans-Atlantic  travelers  are 
interested,  or  upon  which  they 
need  to  be  informed. 

Sent  Postpaid  by  Mail  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

Standard  Edition  (Paper Covers),    25  cts. 

De  Luxe  Edition  (Fine  Leather  Covers)  ,$  1 .  00 

FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 
3  West  29th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ITALY-Saii  April  6 

Our  best  University  Tour:  best  itiner- 
ary, best  leaders,  best  lecturers.  At 
oberammergau  for 

The  Passion  Play— May  16th 

Send  for  Announcement  and  Maps. 
BITRKAITOF  UIV'IVERSITY  TR.tVEL 

19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


Es.TPt  and  Palestine SOOO 

ICritisli  Isles  Timii- 3.50 

Olx'i-iiiiiinerK'aii   Special 'iaO 

■  Ceriiii-Atliens-Koiiie-Lioiidoii       4  4>0 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


$7oo-INVESTIGATE--$35o 

June — 100.  91,  78.  60  days — Azores.  Madeira,  Spain, 
Algiers,  Sicily.  Italy  to  Scotland  (with  Paestum, 
Assisi.  Perugia,  Ravenna,  finest  Swiss  Passes, 
Passion  Play.  Vienna.  Dresden.  Berlin,  etc.)  High- 
class,  limited.  12th  year.  Book  and  map. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


DUNNING 


High    Grade    Tours  .  to 
Europe.     Sailing  April, 
May,  June,  July,  Aug.  Write  for  pamphlets. 
H,  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregiitional  House  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  KUGLER  TOURS  l^*b -t 

Continental  and  Norway  travel.    Descriptive  itiner- 
aries. Write  Dr.M.  M.Kugler,  7E.4thSt.  .Cincinnati,  0 


I T  A  I.  V  TO  E IV  G 1,  A  IV  D.  APRIl.  3 

3  places  in  Club  of  lO.    go  days. 
Best   leader.       Cultural   results.      Passion 
Play.      Superior  advantages. 
Travel-Study  Club,    Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


A  FRENCH  GENTLEMEN  would  accom- 
pany  a  party  of  one  or  more  on  a  summer 
tour  in  Europe;  familiar  with  foreicn 
travels;  you  are  invited  to  see  him  at  his 
French  classes,  10:30  to  12:30  A.  M..  1  West 
34th  bt.,  when  arrangements  can  be  made. 
PROF.  CHOFFLET. 


THEGOLLVER  TOURS 

Stand  for  tlie  best.  They  appeal  to  the  old 
tr.iveler  as  well  as  to  the  beginner  and  to  all 
wlio  wish  a  perfect  trip.  We  are  announcing 
12  small  select  parties  for  C  II  II  A  D  C 
and  the  PASSIOX  PLAY  b  U  H  U  r  C 
Spain  and  HUiera,  Harrh  24;  mediterranean 
and  Continental^  April  16;  Mediterranean- 
ContlncBtal  and  Rritish  Isles,  91a}  28;  Aoi  th 
Cape  and  RnsBln,  Jane  8.  Arrangements  for 
private  parties.  Trans-Siberla  and  Japan, 
March  22.  Write  for  booklet  of  tour  that 
interests  you.  THE  COLI.VER  T0nt8  COM- 
PANY,  424  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Yacht  Athena 

in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
private  yacht,  American 
Management,  American  ca- 
terer, reserved  for  American 
travelers. 

Long  and  short  cruises  to 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Dalmatia.  Exact  connections 
with  the  Spring  and  Summer 
sailings  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Naples.     Send   for 

Announcement    and     Travel 

The  Athena  Maps.  Bureau  of  University 
T ravel.  19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 

HONOLULU  $110  C/l.-lsTs'-^'dMli 

fruiii  S»au  Frauclsco. 

The  splendid  twin  screw  steamer  SIERRA 
(10.000  tons  displacement)  sails  from  San 
Francisco,  April  16,  May  7.  May  28  and 
every  21  days.  Round  trip  tickets  good  for 
4  mos.  H0.\01,l'I,lI,  the  most  attractive 
8i>ot  on  entire  world  tour.  BOOK  NOW 
and  secure  best  berths. 

I.I\K  TO  Tj%HITI  AIVD  IVK^T  ZE.t- 
I.A.Vn.  S.  S.  Mariposa  connecting  with 
Union  Line,  sailings  April  15,  Mav  21.  June 
29.  etc.  Tahiti  and  back  (24  days).  $125 
first-class.  New  Zealand  (Weilingtbn). 
$246.25  tirst-class,  R.  T.  6  mos. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  Market  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OKI  l<;a'T— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
•►BKK.^M.MKRG.^l'-Eleven  Tours. 

.\OKrH  €.%PK— With  or  without  Russia. 
ART    TOIIR— Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  mucli  modem  life 
THE  CIUlTAl(Jl'.«  TOlllS APPI.ETON,  WIS. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BKACOIV    STREET,     Z.    BOSTOW 


$250 


OOril  Yflar  Small  party   visiting  8  CClC 
ZOIU  I  Cfll  countries  with  Auto  Ex-  VU' Ji 
cursions.     Sailing  June  29th. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEPSEN,  642  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


"Travel  Free  From  Care" 

Thirtieth  Seagon 
European  travel  in  a  select  ^^y 
With  select  companionship 
Using  select  Hotels 
Enioying  thorough  comfort 
At  an  attractive  price  for  such  service 
Send  for  our  Helpful  Brochure 

Bartlett  Tours  Co.  332  wainui  Phila. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  wnen  vrrlting  lo  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


Whole   Number,    1040 


THE  UPRISING  AGAINST   CANNON 

THE  real  end  of  Speaker  Cannon's  power  came  on  January  6, 
believes  the   New   York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  when    the 
Republican  "  insurgents  "  joined  the  Democrats  and  snatched  from 
the  Speaker's  hand  the  naming  of  the  House  members  of  tiie 
Ballinger-Pinchot   inquiry.      But   a   more 
spectacular  proof  that    he  was  no  longer 
master  in  his  own  House  came  last  week, 
when  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  his  ad- 
herents failed  to  prevent  his  ejection  from 
the  chief  citadel  of  hi.s  power,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.     In  the  struggle  his  op- 
ponents  marshaled  a  majority  of  thirty- 
six  votes.     Altho  a  subsequent  action  to 
remove   him   from    the    Speakership    was 
defeated,  editorial  observers  declare  that 
"Cannonism  "  is  now  at  an  end.    It  is  "the 
death-blow  of  the  old  order  "  in  the  House, 
exclaims  the  New  York   Tribune  (Rep.), 
which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  old  system  has  been  tottering. 
The  public  some  time  ago  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  represented  one-man  power 
and  that  the  great  authority  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  was  not  only 
theoretically  liable  to  serious  abuse,  but 
had  been  abused  in  the  way  of  suppressing 
free  action  in  the  House  and  making  its 
machinery  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
prestige  of  the  Speakership  rather  tiian  of 
accomplishing  ends  in  legislation  aimed 
at  by  the  majority  party." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  has  of- 
ten said  a  kind  word  for  Mr.  Cannon  when 
he  was  braving  the  most  violent  storms  of 
vituperation,  now  makes  the  point  that  his 
very  defeat  proves  that  he  was  never  the 
tyrant  his  foes  made  him  out  to  be.  We 
read : 

"The  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  liav- 
ing  a  rough  time.  For  a  despot,  en- 
trenched behind  invulnerable  breastworks, 

he   is  singularly    ineffective.     His     rules,  L'NCKOWNiiD. 

his  wicked  and  corrupt  control  of  the  man- 

nikins   in  tlie  House,    are  wabbling  visibly.     It   is   a  season  of 
earthquakes,  explosions,  and  much  impassioned  oratory. 

"Nothing,  of  course,  that  can  happen  to  injure  autliority  and 
confuse  public  business   is   other  than  admirable.     Far  from  all 


linnest  men  be  it  to  grin  at  the  .spectacle  of  devoted  Democratic 
patriots,  recently  allied  witli  the   Cannonites,  now  roosting  har- 
moniously with  the  insurgents.     Yet  one  liorrid  tiiought  obtrudes. 
Cannon  himself  in  season  and  out  has  taught  tlie  doctrine  that  the 
majority  rules  always  in  the  House,  and  that  the  Speaker  is  the 
servant  of  the  Representatives. 
"They  seem   to   have   stirred  up  much  trouble  for  Uncle  Joe, 
but  liis  very  enemies  supply  the  incident 
that  supports  most  convincingly   his  often 
repeated  contention.    The   majority  does 
rule  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  "  might  have  been  "  that  may  be  caus- 
ing Mr.  Cannon  some  regret  just  now  is 
suggested  by  the  New  York  ^^/'^(Rep.) : 

"Many  times  during  the  present  session, 
if  common  report  is  true,  friends  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Speaker  the  advisability  of 
his  making  some  announcement  as  to  his 
retirement.  But  with  the  weakness  of  a 
strong  man  he  has  rejected  the  counsel, 
saying  that  he  would  not  retreat  wiien  un- 
der fire.  Not  always  a  good  maxim  to 
follow.  Three  months  ago  the  Speaker 
could  have  retired  with  far  more  dignity 
and  less  appearance  of  compulsion  than 
now.  A  golden  opportunity  was  wasted 
because  the  Speaker  was  more  stubborn 
than  wise." 

The  same  paper  remarks  that  there  is 
evidence  that  Mr.  Cannon  "does  not  ade- 
quately understand  the  meaning  or  the  di- 
rection of  the  storm  beating  about  him,"  so 
the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  proceeds 
to  enlighten  him  thus  : 

"It  is  the  part  of  charity  to  explain  to 
the  bewildered  Speaker  why  he  must  go. 
The  American  will  undertake  to  perform 
that  benevolent  service — as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Cannon's  bewilderment  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  confounds  the  idea  of  a 
PARTY   majority   with  that  of  a  voting 
majority.     It  is  the  mistake  that  machine 
politicians  are   especially  likely  to  make. 
"They  can  not   conceive,   for  example, 
why    a   Republican   Congressman  should 
concern   himself  aliout  tiie  justice  or  the 
practicability  of  measures — or  about  any- 
thing but   the   use  that  can   be  made  of 
legislation  in  the  Inisiness  of  keeping  the  machine  in  running  order. 
"To  Mr.  Cannon  all  disagreement  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  lawmaking  looks  like  pure  cussedness. 
"Therefore,  when  he  announces  the  principle  that  'the  majority 
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must  rule,'  he  means  that  the  party  majority,  througli  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Speaker,  must  run  things. 

"And  any  departure  from  this  theory  looks,  to  the  jaundiced 
eyes  of  Mr.  Cannon,  like  the  reign  of  chaos  and  black  night. 

"The  country  at  large— which  is  turning  away  from  the  idols  of 
part)' — thinks  otherwise 

"Mr.  Cannon  will  slide  from  the  peaks  of  power  and  slip  into 
some  obscure  political  crevasse. 

"  And  the  pity  of  it  all  is  that — even  now,  after  The  A7iierican 
has  taken  such  pains  to  explain  matters— 'Uncle  Joe'  will  not 
understand. 

"  He  will  never  know  what  hit  him." 

The  motives  of  the  "insurgents"  are  treated  as  follows  by  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  thinks  the  fall  of  Cannon 
may  also  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  President : 

"The  Republicans  who  are  spoken  of  as  insurgents,  coming  very 
largely  from  the  West,  but  with  some  Eastern  members  among 
them,  very  naturally  resent  the  tyranny  of  the  Speaker,  which  they 
have  daily  experienced  in  the  House  proceedings;  but,  above  and 
beyond  that,  they  abhor  and  are  determined  to  make  an  end  of  that 
control  of  the  'interests  '  over  their  party  which  is  summed  up  and 
exprest  in  the  word  'Cannonism.'  They  are  the  advocates  and  ex- 
ponents of  new  policies,  policies  very  different  from  those  the 
party  has  pursued  during  the  inany  decades  of  its  partnership  with 
protected  and  favored  interests.  They  will  have  their  way,  or,  it 
may  be,  they  will  break  loose  from  the  present  organization.  That 
rather  startling  issue  of  the  contest  against  Cannonism  is  pretty 
plainly  foreshadowed  by  many  incidents  of  the  fight  in  the  House. 

"President  Taft,  no  doubt  after  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  ap- 
peared to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  old  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  trusting  to 
the  cohesive  tendencies  of  the  organization  to  bring  the  insurgents 
submissively  back  into  the  camp  in  time  for  the  Congressional 
elections.  The  correctness  of  his  reasoning  and  the  soundness 
and  safety  of  his  conclusions  are  manifestly  up  for  determi- 
nation in  the  present  contest.  It  is  a  very  grave  matter  for  the 
Administration." 

The  tariff's  part  in  the  fray  is  sketched  thus  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"  The  present  insurrection  would  never  have  reached  its  astonish- 
ing intensity  and  strength  simply  as  a  protest  against  the  Speaker's 
power  in  the  abstract.  It  is  the  uses  to  which  he  has  put  his  power 
that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rebellion  ;  and  that  he  has  been 
able  to  do  what  he  has  done  is  looked  upon  as  demonstration  that 
the  power  itself  stands  ...  urgent  need  of  a  check. 


"Aside,  too,  from  all  questions  of  Cannon  or  'Cannonism,'  the 
insurrection  gives  evidence  of  the  general  state  of  political  feeling, 
and  above  all,  of  feeling  on  the  tariff.  Honest  men  like  President 
Taft  and  Representative  McCall  may  succeed  in  convincing  them- 
selves that  Aldrich  and  Cannon  gave  the  country  a  'square  deal ' 
on  the  tariff,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  will  never  convince  anybody 
else.  To  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  country,  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  aroused  in  the  campaign,  a  change  in  the  tariff 
was  necessary  whose  reality  it  required  no  fine  statistical  argument 
to  establish.  If  the  indignation  against  the  tariff  taxes  levied  on 
the  people  by  favored  interests,  which  had  been  steadily  rising 
year  after  year,  was  to  be  stilled,  the  change  in  the  tariff  had  to  be 
one  that  was  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  reception  that 
Mr.  Taft's  Winona  speech  met  with  was  a  foretaste  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  House  during  the  past  few  days.  When 
powers  that  are  almost  despotic  in  themselves,  and  whose  range 
is  coextensive  with  the  government  of  a  great  country,  are  exercised 
not  only  with  gross  disregard  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  but  also 
in  the  interest  of  a  system  of  tax  spoliation  of  which  the  country 
is  thoroughly  tired,  such  a  storm  as  we  are  witnessing  is  a  natural 
result." 

Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Tammany  Hall  had  a  hand  in  this 
wicked  "Cannonism,"  if  we  are  to  believe  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.).  One  furnished  the  example  of  bullying  tyranny  and  the 
other  helped  the  Speaker  out  once  when  he  was  short  of  votes  : 

"Cannonism  got  along  very  well  under  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, for  it  rested  wholly  upon  the  strength  of  a  compact  and 
docile  Republican  majority.  Its  fate  was  sealed,  as  its  character 
was  clearly  shown  when,  in  order  to  sustain  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Taft  Administration,  it  was  forced  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Tammany.  An  institution  depending  upon  the  worst  elements  of 
both  parties  for  its  existence  is  necessarily  doomed. 

"Objectionable  as  Speaker  Cannon's  methods  have  been,  the 
personality  of  the  man  has  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  over- 
throw. He  survived  an  era  when  bullying  in  high  places  was  the 
fashion.  In  the  chair  of  the  House  he  brutally  reenforced  a  Presi- 
dent given  to  violence,  unreason,  and  defamation.  By  right  he 
should  have  retired  at  the  close  of  the  Administration  which  de- 
veloped him.  To  prolong  his  power  with  questionable  Democratic 
assistance  was  only  to  invite  destruction. 

"  The  political  atmosphere  can  not  fail  to  be  purified  by  this  par- 
liamentary revolution.  It  goes  back  to  first  principles.  It  is  a  re- 
assertion  of  Congressional  authority  and  dignity.  It  proves  that 
the  representative  principle  still  lives.  In  an  American  way  it  up- 
holds the  privileges  of  the  Commons  as  against  the  privileges  of  the 
Crown.    The  shackles  of  the  Speakership  Trust  are  to  be  broken." 


/^y^J'^/^^i,. 


Doorkeeper  -"You'll  liave  to  check  some  of  that  outside,  Mr, 
President."  — Johnson  in  La  Follelte's  Magazine. _, 


From  "Puck."     Copyrighted,  1910.     liy  permis»ion. 

"  HURRY,   WILLIAM,   AND   HOOK   ME   UPl" 

— Keppler  in  Puck. 
TRIBULATIONS    OF   A   FAMILY   MAN. 
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almost! 


-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

CROWDING. 


THE    PROTF.CTING    WING — ALWAYS    ROOM    FOR    A    FEW   MORE. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


MR.  BALLINGER'S  CONSERVATION  CREED 

EVEN  Mr.  Pinchot,  remarks  one  editor,  would  find  little  to 
complain  of  in  Secretary  Ballinger's  definition  of  a  proper 
conservatien  policy,  as  outlined  last  week  in  general  terms  before 
the  Minnesota  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Development  Con- 
gress in  St.  Paul.  Conservation  laws  should  be  so  framed,  declares 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  development  of  our  natural 
resources  "may  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  natural  energy,  but 
that  inordinate  greed  of  private  individuals  orcorporations  and  the 
tendency  to  monopolize  and  control  these  resources  against  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  general  should  be  restrained  and  regulated 
under  reasonable  and  practical  methods."  But  the  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  the  two  men  would  become  very  evident,  the  same 
editor  surmises,  if  Mr.  Ballinger  went  on  to  define  his  conception 
of  "reasonable  and  practical  methods." 

In  Mr.  Ballinger's  opinion,  moreover,  most  of  the  ills  and 
perils  which  the  conservation  movement  aims  to  avert  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Thus  he  takes  issue  with  the  figures 
of  the  "doctrinaires"  who  warn  us  that  our  coal-supply  will 
be  exhausted  in  about  a  hundred  years,  "The  fact  is,"  he  says, 
"at  the  close  of  1908  only  four-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  original 
supply  of  coal  in  this  country  had  been  exhausted,  leaving  as  the 
apparent  supply  still  available  99.6  per  cent.,  or  coal  enough  to 
last,  as  some  claim,  for  a  period  of  7,000  years."  He  hopes  that 
■"between  the  hysteria  that  exists  on  the  one  side  and  the  tendency 
to  despoil  the  public  domain  on  the  other  we  will  be  able  to  find 
the  true  policy  of  the  Government." 

After  pointing  out  that  "the  present  laws  and  methods  of  dis- 
posal of  deposits  of  coal,  phosphates,  oil,  and  natural  gas  are  utterly 
impractical,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  locator  or  that  of  the 
Government,"  and  that  "no  adequate  method  exists  for  controlling 
or  supervising  hydro-electric  power  produced  from  power  plants 
installed  on  Government  water-power  sites,"  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  supply  the  proper  remedial  legislation  and  will 
"furnish  the  Interior  Department  with  the  necessary  machinery 
safely  and  properly  to  guard  the  public  interest"  in  the  ultimate 
bestowal  of  the  public  domain. 

Defining  his  own  attitude  toward  conservation  he  says  : 

"  I  am  as  ardent  an  advocate  of  wise  conservation  as  the  most 


radical,  but  it  must  be  w'ise  conservation  to  appeal  to  me.  It  must 
imply  as  full  and  free  a  development  of  our  natural  resources  as  is 
consistent  with  our  civilization  and  our  needs.  It  may  mean  the 
reservation  from  use  for  limited  periods  of  certain  of  our  deposits 
of  coal,  of  mineral  oils  and  gas,  of  phosphates,  or  of  timber,  to 
protect  against  the  inordinate  greed  of  men  who  wish  to  exploit 
the  present  with  no  regard  for  the  future  or  the  general  welfare  ; 
and  when  this  becomes  necessary  it  is  a  national  duty  to  make  such 
reservations  out  of  the  public  domain, 

"The  President  has  outlined  to  Congress  certain  legislative 
changes  deemed  necessary  to  secure  administrative  power  and 
authority  to  reasonably  supervise  and  control  the  disposition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  public  domain,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
largest  measure  of  development,  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  authority  to  withdraw  public  lands  in  cases  of  emergency  and 
authority  for  a  scientific  classification  of  lands  containing  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  phosphate  deposits,  for  their  proper  disposi- 
tion and  for  the  control  of  water-power  sites." 

In  reference  to  the  Congressional  investigation  of  his  department 
now  under  way  Mr.  Ballinger  is  quoted  in  a  Minneapolis  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Herald  as  saying:  "When  this  investigation  is 
concluded  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  been  made  the  victim  of  a 
campaign  of  insinuation  and  innuendo  without  basis  or  claim  of 
justice,  and  the  campaign  of  insinuation  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  meet." 

Commenting  upon  his  St.  Paul  address  the  New  York  American 
remarks  that  "Mr,  Ballinger  conveyed  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  wisdom  which  appeals  to  him  consists  mainly  in  sitting  still." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  "an  element  of  common  sense 
on  Ballinger's  side,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

.  "The  spirit  with  which  the  country  has  flung  itself  into  conser- 
vation is  almost  one  of  panic  fear.  The  militant  magazines  are 
already  preaching  Government  ownership,  State  Socialism,  and 
what  not. 

"We  can  not  believe  tiiat  at  one  bound  this  land  of  unlimited 
resources  and  equal  opportunities  has  become  a  land  all  a-tremble 
for  its  future.  But  Ballinger's  common  sense  does  not  nullify  a 
distrust  in  his  motives,  whereas  Pinchot's  occasional  departures 
from  common  sense  are  palliated  by  the  undoubted  disinterested- 
ness of  his  motives.  He  has  rendered  the  country  a  great  service 
by  calling  its  attention  to  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance. 

"The  country's  duty  to  itself  now  is  to  go  at  the  problem  in  a 
spirit  of  determination  and  common  sense." 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 

CASE 


STANDARD-OIL 


THE  Dred-Scott  decision  of  sixty  years  ago  will  be  rivaled  in 
importance  and  significance  by  the  coming  Standard-Oil 
verdict,  says  one  of  the  "  statesmen  -correspondents  "  in  Washington, 
as  President  Taft  dubbed  them  the  other  day,  and  while  the  states- 
men-editors do  not  all  rate  it  so  high,  they  all  agree  that  it  may 
easily  be  the  big  event  of  the  year  in  the  business  world.  The  Oil 
Trust  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  are  both  up  before  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  if  the  decision  goes  against  them  many  other 
similar  corporations,  great  and  small,  will  fall  under  the  same  con- 
demnation and  a  general  reorganization  and  readjustment  must 
follow.  Upon  the  decision  of  these  cases,  declares  the  New  York 
Evetiin^  Sun,  which  has  never  been  accused  of  hostility  to  the 


THE    LAUV    OR    THE    TIGER  ? 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

trusts,  "depend  the  immediate  future  of  American  industry 
and  commerce  and  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  of  the  country." 
Indeed,  adds  this  paper,"  the  issue  involved  is  nothing  less  than  the 
continued  existence  of  our  whole  modern  fabric  of  economical  pro- 
duction by  large  units."  The  revival  of  prosperity  is  impeded, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  awaiting  the  announcement  of 
these  momentous  decisions,  and  "to  say  that  President  Taft  has 
an  interest  in  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  these  two  cases  would  be 
to  express  his  feelings  mildly,"  for  "on  these  rulings  will  depend 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  much  work  which  was  begun  by  his 
predecessor  in  the  last  year  of  his  Administration  and  which  has 
been  pushed  by  Mr.  Taft  since  he  entered  office  a  year  ago." 

The  history  of  the  Standard-Oil  case  is  sketched  briefly  as  follows 
by  the  New  Yor\i  Journal  of  Comtnerce  : 

"The  original  suit  was  brought,  it  will  be  recalled,  in  the  East- 
ern District  of  Missouri,  and  the  Circuit  Court  out  there,  after  re- 
viewing the  evidence  in  detail  and  stating  its  findings  of  what  had 
been  proved,  held  that  the  'organization  of  1899, '  that  is,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  formed  to  hold  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  nineteen  other  corporations,  some  of  which  controlled  a 
number  of  subsidiary  companies,  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce  in  petroleum  and  its  products,  and  a  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  a  substantial  part  of  that  com- 
merce, in  violation  of  the  Antitrust  Law. 

"The  decree  of  the  court  enjoined  the  company  and  its  directors 
from  exercising  control  over  the  subsidiary  companies  whose  stock 
it  held  and  the  subsidiary  companies  from  paying  dividends  upon 
their  stock  to  the  principal  company  ;  but  the  subsidiary  companies 
were  left  free  to  distribute  their  stock  ratably  among  the  share- 


holders of  the  principal  company  as  individuals.  Seven  individual 
defendants  were  named  and  all  parties  to  the  'illegal  combination' 
were  enjoined  from  continuing  it  or  forming  a  new  one,  and  were 
forbidden  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  the 
combination  until  it  had  been  dissolved  and  discontinued.  The 
execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  has  been  in  abeyance, 
pending  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  will  continue  so  un- 
til final  judgment  has  been  pronounced." 

Speaking  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  Mr.  John  G.  Milburn 
told  the  Supreme  Court  in  effect  that  the  trust  is  not  so  black  as  it 
has  been  painted.  Out  of  37,000  towns  in  which  .Standard  Oil  does 
business,  he  said,  the  records  show  complaints  of  unfair  competi- 
tion from  only  37,  and  "no  independent  refiner  since  1887,  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed,  has  complained  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  discriminations."  In  answer 
to  a  question  by  Justice  Day  he  estimated  that  from  87  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  oil-refining  business  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
Standard  Oil.     He  closed  with  this  plea  for  his  client : 

"Here  is  an  organization  that  has  had  a  continuous  life  of  40 
years.  I  don't  say  the  men  in  it  have  never  done  anything  wrong. 
Judge  us,  I  ask  you,  by  human  standards.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has 
done  things  that  it  has  had  no  right  to  do.  But  it  has  done  this  : 
It  has  fought  for  the  marketing  of  an  American  product ;  for  the 
delivery  of  an  American  product  all  over  the  inhabitable  globe. 
It  has  built  it  up  with  capital  and  undaunted  courage.  We  beg  of 
this  court  that  if  we  are  found  to  be  doing  wrong,  enjoin  us  from 
doing  that,  but,  in  the  name  of  justice,  do  not  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  accomplished  such  results,  unle.ss  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do." 

Attorney-General  Wickersham,  for  the  prosecution,  charged 
Standard  Oil  with  framing  its  present  form  of  organization  with 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  Sherman  Act,  but  declared  that  there 
was  no  material  difference  between  the  organization  of  the  Stand- 
ard and  that  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  which  the  Court 
had  condemned.  It  was,  he  said,  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  was  also  the  most  tremendous 
combination  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Reverting  to  the  cry  that  a 
decision  against  the  company  would  be  disastrous  to  the  business 
world,  Mr.  Wickersham  said  that  cry  had  been  heard  before  when 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  had  been  brought  to  book  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened.  Mr.  Kellogg  reviewed  all  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
trust,  and  exclaimed : 

"They  have  waved  the  black  flag  over  the  land  as  others  have 
done  over  the  ocean.  They  have  competed  with  an  ability  un- 
equaled  in  this  country.  With  its  ramifications,  its  influence,  and 
its  money  power,  give  it  a  carle  blanche,  let  it  combine,  as  Mr. 
Watson  suggests,  and  let  it  cut  prices,  as  Mr.  Milburn  speaks  about, 
and  I  predict  it  will  control  every  industry  in  this  country  in  ten 
year.s — yes,  in  five  years." 

Mr.  Milburn  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  the  trust  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  unauthorized  acts  of  overzealous  employees, 
a  point  also  made,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  in 
his  autobiography.  In  reply  to  this  plea  the  New  York  World 
says : 

"At  Sing  Sing  one  morning  this  week  a  man  who  was  about  to 
die  in  the  electric  chair  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  while 
he  was  guilty  of  burglary,  he  had  not  perpetrated  the  murder  for 
which  he  was  to  be  exterminated.  An  associate  burglar  had  done 
that.  After  a  life  of  crime  he  found  some  satisfaction  in  this  re- 
flection, but  the  law,  statutory  and  common,  holds  equally  guilty 
all  who  engage  in  an  unlawful  enterprise  that  results  in  murder. 

"  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  final  defense  of  the  oil  monopoly  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  housebreaker.  Standard  Oil 
appears  to  be  willing  to  confess  some  of  the  minor  offenses  with 
which  it  is  charged,  but  it  objects  seriously  to  the  infliction  upon 
it  of  a  death  sentence  for  the  crimes  committed  by  its  employees. 

"Habitual  criminals,  whether  thugs  or  trusts,  should  know,  and 
if  they  do  not  know  they  should  be  shown,  that  persistent  and  con- 
sistent lawbreaking  involves  responsibilities  that  can  not  always 
be  nicely  calculated  in  advance.     Commercial  conspiracies  some- 
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MEASURING   UP    TO    PEARY. 

— Porter  in  the  Boston  Traveler. 
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THE    GREATEST   ICEBERG   OF  ALL. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


HOW   CONGRESS    HONORS    PEARY. 


times  lead  straight  to  the  gallows  exactly  as  burglary  does.  'If  the 
laws  had  been  enforced  against  individuals  instead  of  corporations, 
the  men  of  Standard  Oil  instead  of  the  institution  of  Standard  Oil 
Avould  now  be  at  the  bar. 

"A  corporation  whose  very  organization  and  objects  are  in  vio- 
lation of  law  is  fully  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  agents,  just  as 
every  member  of  a  gang  of  housebreakers  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  associates.  Not  much  would  be  left  of  the  trust  ques- 
tion if  the  rules  of  personal  guilt  applicable  everywhere  else 
were  enforced  all  along  the  line  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial 
conspiracies." 

Some  one  is  sending  around  to  the  press  a  defense  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  from  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  issued 
in  a  neat  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Hubbard  admits  that  the  trust  may 
have  been  unladylike  in  the  hurly-burly  competition  of  years  ago, 
but  he  owns  up  that  in  his  own  youth  he,  too,  was  guilty  of  petty 
•mischiefs  that  should  not  now  be  counted  as  stains  on  hi.=  character. 
He  goes  on : 

"This  country  has  just  passed  through  a  cyclone  of  defamation, 
vituperation,  and  exposure — much  of  it  indecent. 

"We  have  been  in  a  state  of  panic  through  the  policy  of  burning 
■our  barns  to  kill  the  mice.  The  national  condition  has  been 
pathologic. 

"We  are  now  recovering  our  sanity.  The  commercial  jolt  we 
have  experienced  has  shown  us  that  when  the  railroads  are  pros- 
perous— buying  rails,  extending  their  lines,  building  bridges,  ware- 
houses, collecting  a  better  equipment — we  are  all  prosperous. 
When  the  railroads  cease  pushing  for  better  facilities,  there  is  a 
lull,  the  bread-line  forms,  the  tramp  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
hoarse  and  ominous  roar  of  the  mob  are  heard  in  the  land.  In 
such  times,  an  extra  police  force  is  needed  and  menace  becomes 
imminent. 

"  Individuals  at  work  are  safe — and  a  nation  is  only  safe  when 
its  people  are  employed. 

"Now,  suppose  you  raise  a  cry  of  'Stop  thief,'  and  turn  the 
powerful  resources  of  the  Government  to  harassing  enterprise,  with 
the  endeavor  to  confi.scate  its  property,  take  away  its  character, 
de.stroy  its  good-will,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  we  thus  kill 
ambition,  destroy  initiative,  smother  aspiration,  and  get  a  condi- 
tion where  expansion  ceases,  orders  are  canceled,  men  laid  off,  and 
the  whole  land  suffers  ? 

"  The  habit  of  certain  newspapers  of  trying  to  inspire  class-hatred 
by  picturing  the  great  business-builder  as  a  parasite,  living  on  the 
labor  of  the  proletariat,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age. 

"Should  our  Government  begin  to  confiscate  private  property  in 


the  name  of  the  law,  that  instant  will  enterprise  grow  old,  and 
senility  prate  of  the  past. 

"  But  this  is  not  to  be. 

"We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  business  is  built  on  confidence, 
that  when  we  destroy  faith  in  our  commercial  fabric  we  are  actually 
taking  the  roofs  from  homes,  snatching  food  from  children,  and 
pushing  bodies  naked  out  into  the  storm.  Business  means  homes, 
gardens,  books,  parks,  music,  good  roads,  schools — safety,  peace, 
and  prosperity — and  of  these  things  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  a 
plethora. 

"Shall  we  blast,  wither,  and  destroy  with  the  breath  of  our 
mouths  all  that  civilization  holds  dear  ?  1  think  not.  We  can 
direct  and  regulate,  but  we  will  do  it  in  justice  and  not  in  blindness 
and  wrath,  lest  we  welcome  the  angels  of  peace  with  bloody  hands 
to  hospitable  graves,  and  we  ourselves  go  down  in  the  sunken 
roadway,  horse  and  rider,  pursuer  and  pursued." 


TRYING  TO  SAVE  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  IN  NEW  YORK 

WHEN  the  need  of  Republican  housecleaning  in  Albany  be- 
came so  acute  that  Washington,  through  Senator  Root, 
offered  a  helping  hand  with  the  broom  and  mop,  the  anti-Hughes 
machine  repulsed  the  offer  with  an  indignant  outcry  against  "  Fed- 
eral interference."  While  some  outside  papers  regard  this  as  a 
severe  snub  to  Senator  Root,  and  indirectly  to  President  Taft,  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.)  interprets  it  as  a  contemptuous  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  people.  That  the  Republican  voters  of  the  State 
share  this  view  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
town  elections  throughout  the  State  last  week,  with  their  succes- 
sion of  Republican  reverses.  If  the  bosses  continue  to  order 
Senator  Root  and  President  Taft  off  the  premises,  say  some 
observers,  the  only  remedy  remaining  will  be  to  place  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  on  his  return,  in  command  of  the  political  situation  in 
his  home  State. 

Tiie  "Federal  interference"  whicii  aroused  such  indignation 
among  the  Albany  politicians  began  with  a  telegram  from  Senator 
Root  to  State  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  suggesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senator  Harvey  D.  Hinman,  a  Hughes  Republican, 
to  succeed  Senator  Allds  for  the  time  being  as  president  of  the 
State  Senate.  "Any  other  action,"  he  said,  "would,  it  .seems  to 
me,  be  most  unfortunate  and  injurious."     In  spite  of  this  urgent 
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hint  the  Senate  leadership  was  given  to  Senator  George  H.  Cobb, 
the  candidate  of  the  State  machine.  This  was  interpreted  by  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  and  other  Republican  papers  as 
meaning  that  "Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  other  heads  of  the  ma- 
chine have  defeated  Senator  Root,  Governor  Hughes,  and  their 
backer,  President  Taft."  But  "one  more  such  victory  for  the  ma- 
chine," declares  Senator  Brackett,  "and  it  is  undone";  and  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.)  shares  this  view,  asserting  that  the  event 

"has  only  made  the  victory  of 
the  people  over  the  bosses 
surer  than  ever."  The  Press 
predicts  with  eloquence  the 
storm  of  popular  indignation 
"that  will  rage  around  the 
heads  of  the  renegades  with 
renewed  and  irresistible  fury." 
To  quote  the  same  paper 
further  : 

"  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  crisis  now 
before  the  Republican  party 
in  this  State,  and  one  that 
may  affect  the  national  or- 
ganization. Things  could  go 
so  far,  if  not  remedied,  tliat 
the  electors  would  throw  the 
organization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  Demo- 
cratic hands  and  destroy  the 
legislative  policies  of  Presi- 
dent  Taft    for    the    last   two 

years  of  his  term 

"When,  therefore,  sucli  men 
as  President  Taft,  Governor 
Hughes,  Senator  Root,  and 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom  ask  the 
voters  of  the  Republican  party 
to  reestablish  themselves  in 
control  of  the  organization 
there  ought  not  to  be  in  the  mind  of  Republicans  who  are  seeking 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  and  relatively  of  the  party  through- 
out the  country,  any  thought  that  there  is  Federal  interference  in 
the  direction  of  State  or  city  affairs.  A  crisis  has  come  in  the 
party  when  men  of  high  purposes  are  asked  to  take  hold  of  affairs. 
It  matters  not  that  Root  is  United  States  Senator  and  Calder,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  Representative  in  Congress.  The  fact  that  they  are 
Federal  office-holders  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  They  are 
New  York  Republicans,  anxious  to  redeem  the  party  organization 
from  the  men  who  guarded  the  insurance  .scandals,  who  upheld 
Kelsey  against  Governor  Hughes,  and  elected  Allds  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  record. 

"That  Governor  Hughes  is  allied  with  Root  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  Congress  from  New  York  and  that  President 
Taft  supports  them  is  the  best  proof  that  they  represent  the  decen- 
cies in  political  life." 

It  was  a  Republican  factional  fight  begun  in  New  York,  we  are 
reminded  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  i^^"^.),  which  disrupted 
the  party  in  1881  and  sent  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency  in  1884. 
The  present  situation  is  thus  described  in  a  New  York  dispatch  to 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.) : 

"President  Taft  and  his  friends  are  setting  the  stage  for  the 
national  campaign  of  1912  and  the  Administration  feels  that  unless 
the  present  State  organization  joins  with  Governor  Hughes  a  party 
split  will  follow  tliat  will  give  the  State  to  the  Democrats  next 
November  and  seriously  jeopardize  the  Republicans'  chance  of 
capturing  New  York's  thirty-nine  electoral  votes  for  their  Presi- 
dential nominee. 

"Woodruff  will  remain  chairman,  and  the  opposition  to  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  will  in  a  large  measure  cease,  so  that  no  split 
may  occur  if  the  Root  plan  is  carried  out ;  but  the  election  of 
Senator  Cobb  as  president /rt?  tein.  of   the  State  Senate  has  so 


SENATOR  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT. 

He  is  renfarded  as  representing  Senator 
Root,  Governor  Hughes,  and  President 
Taft  in  the  New  York  State  Senate. 


strengthened  the  hands  of  Woodruff  and  his  friends  in  the  organi- 
zation that  they  may  elect  to  advance  such  legislation  as  they 
please  at  Albany,  and,  so  doing,  will  split  the  party  wide  open.  In 
that  event  our  hope  lies  in  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  will  be  asked 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  party,  and  his  return  is  only  three 
months  away." 

Last  week  a  widely  heralded  conference  took  place  between 
Senator  Root  and  Chairman  Woodruff,  and  many  newspaper 
prophets  asserted  confidently  that  the  immediate  sequel  would  be 
Mr.  Woodruff's  resignation.  When  Senator  Root  returned  to 
Washington  and  Mr.  Woodruff  remained  in  control  of  the  State 
machine  it  was  at  once  rumored  that  Washington  had  accepted  a 
defeat  and  acquiesced  in  the  State  organization's  revised  reaction- 
ary program.  This  drew  from  Senator  Davenport,  fresh  from  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Root,  the  following  authorized  denial  and 
statement : 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Root  strongly  favors  the  widening  of  investigation  into  alleged 
corruption,  the  passing  of  athoroughgoing  telegraph  and  telephone 
measure,  and  also  the  enactment  of  the  Hinman-Green  direct- 
primary  bill  into  law.  And  he  has  so  informed  the  Republican 
organization. 

"Neither  they  nor  the  people  of  the  State  need  have  any 
doubt  about  where  he  stands,  nor  any  question  that  in  his  own 
good  way  and  time  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  establish- 
ing a  better  order  of  things  within  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York." 

Sayl  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) : 

"The  party  can  not  present  two  faces  to  the  voters.  It  can  not 
claim  Governor  Hughes  as  the  exponent  of  its  purposes,  the  em- 
bodiment of  its  spirit,  and  its  'chief  asset '  and  pride,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  itself  under  the  management  of  a  man  or  a  group  of 
men  who  are  animated  by  vastly  different  purposes  and  who  have 
consistently  done  their  utmost  to  thwart  the  Governor. 

"  This  fact  is  so  patent  that  it  should  be  as  apparent  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff himself  as  it  is  to  all  those  who  are  watching  with  anxiety  the 
course  that  he  and  his  friends  are  following.  The  more  honest  the 
State  chairman  is  in  his  beliefs  and  the  more  stedfast  he  is  in  his 
position  the  more  unwilling  he  should  be  to  lead  a  party  thoroughly 
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out  of  .sympathy  with  his  attitude.  And  whether  or  not  lie  per- 
ceives the  absurdity,  the  dangerous  folly,  of  the  party's  going  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  party  of  Hughes  with  an  anti -Hughes  chair- 
man, the  rest  of  the  party  certainly  does." 
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ON    THEIR  WAY   TO   MEET  THE   EX-PRESIDENT. 
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FORESHADOWINGS  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  RETURN. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  RAILROAD  BILL 

IT  was  a  notable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  and  also  a 
"red-letter  day  for  insurgency,"  as  one  editor  remarks,  when 
the  Administration's  ^Railroad  Bill  began  its  legislative  career. 
This  bill,  heralded  for  months  as  one  of  the  President's  paramount 
measures,  was  finally  reported  to  the  Senate  only  to  encounter  a 
storm  of  violent  criticism,  which  its  sponsors  met  with  silence,  or, 
at  most,  a  perfunctory  defense.  Moreover,  Senator  Cummins 
(Rep.,  Iowa)  opened  the  fight  against  the  measure  with  a  bitter 
and  direct  attack  upon  the  President,  asserting,  according  to  the 
Washington  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  bill 
as  reported  had  been  thrice  rewritten,  and  each  time  at  the  request 
of  railroad  magnates,  and,  also,  that  in  preparing  such  a  measure 
and  sending  it  to  the  Senate  to  be  passed  intact,  the  Executive 
was  assumi.ig  a  dictatorial  attitude  and  was  encroaching  upon  the 
legislative  function.  The  minority  report  presented  by  the  two 
"insurgent"  Republicans  on  the  Committee,  Senators  Cummins 
and  Clapp,  finds  much  fault  with  the  bill  and  intimates  that  the 
President  has  been  deceived  by  his  advisers  into  approving  certain 
features,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  it,  will  practically  nullify 
its  influence  for  good.  And  in  the  House  the  Committee  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred  are  said  to  intend  to  make  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial modifications  before  reporting  it. 

The  bill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  drawn  up  for  the  President 
by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  and  was  changed  somewhat  after 
Mr.  Taft's  conference  with  a  number  of  railroad  presidents.  The 
measure,  as  introduced  simultaneously  in  tiie  Senate  by  Mr.  Elkins 
and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Townsend,  creates  a  "Court  of  Com- 
merce" to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  certain  railroad  cases, 
with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court;  it  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  wide  powers  over  agreements  between  railroads, 
and  over  the  fixing  and  revision  of  rates;  it  prohibits  a  railroad 
from  acquiring  directly  or  indirectly  any  interest  in  a  competing 
road,  but  allows  a  railroad  owning  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of 
another  road  to  acquire  the  rest  or  to  renew  any  lease,  and  exempts 
from  the  prohibition  street,  suburban,  and  interurban  electric  pas- 
senger railroads  ;  and  contains  certain  stringent  provisions  aimed 
to  prevent  stock-watering. 

The  House  Committee  were  practically  unanimous  in  striking 
out  from  the  bill  the  provisions  authorizing  a  railroad  owning  50 


per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  another  line  to  extend  its  holdings,  allow- 
ing the  renewal  of  leases  of  railroads,  permitting  a  director  of  one 
line  to  become  a  director  of  a  competitor,  and  exempting  street 
and  electric  lines  from  the  prohibition  against  the  acquiring  of  an 
interest  in  a  competing  road. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  eighty-three  separate  bills  for 
railroad  regulation  have  been  introduced  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, The  Railway  World  (Philadelphia)  asserts  that  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  consider  the  Taft  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  Elkins  the  most  sensible  and  moderate  of  them  all,  and 
that  while  they  are  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  law, 
their  opposition  is  of  a  most  perfunctory  character. 

The  New  York  Titnes,  on  the  other  hand,  intimates  that  lack  of 
criticism  of  this  measuie  on  the  part  of  railways  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  "reluctant  to  express  themselves  from  fear  of 
being  misunderstood."  This  paper  quotes  Henry  Fink,  presi- 
dent of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  as  calling  the  pending 
legislation — 

"the  most  drastic  measure  that  has  ever  been  proposed.  It  over- 
steps the  limit  of  regulation  and  enters  upon  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  properties  of  railroad  corporations." 

The  general  tone  of  editorial  comment  is  decidedly  pessimistic 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  this  pet  measure  of  the  Administra- 
tion. "President  Taft's  projects  for  regulation  of  the  railroads 
seem  doomed  to  defeat,"  as  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  puts 
it.  The  cause  of  the  President's  ill-success  is  by  many  observers 
attributed  to  his  methods.  The  Administration  at  Washington, 
states  the  New  YoxV  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  is  now  "begin- 
ning to  encounter  some  of  the  difficulties  of  legislating  from  the 
Wliite  House  or  the  Cabinet  room  instead  of  in  the  legislative 
halls."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Dem.)  disapprove  of  such  "White  House 
legislation,"  and  the  Ues  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.)  is 
moved  to  ask  : 

"To  sum  the  matter  up,  when  did  tlie  people  ordain  tiiat  the 
Attorney-General  should  frame  the  legislation  of  the  United  States? 
And,  if  it  is  to  be  party  treachery  for  Congressmen  to  make  ot 
amend  laws  as  they  see  fit,  why  go  to  tiie  expense  of  having  a 
Congress  ? " 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  House  Committee  and  the  open 
and  vigorous  attack  upon  the  bill  in  tiie   Senate,  many  think  it 
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improbable  that  the  measure  will  become  /aw  in  anything  like  its 
original  form.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  real  fight  over  the  bill  and  its  final  shaping  will  take  place  in 
the  conference  committees  of  the  two  Houses,  and  "that  the 
Senate  will  be  forced  into  the  position  of  conserving  the  interests 
of  the  corporations." 

In  a  speech  made  to  members  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  on 
-St.  Patrick's  day.  President  Taft  defended  his  course  in  giving  the 
railroads  a  hearing  during  the  preparation  of  the  bill.     He  said  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen  that  the  people 
who  are  to  be  consulted  are  not  those  directly  affected  ;  that,  if  in 
the  recommendation  of  legislation  atfecting  railroads  you  venture 
to  consult  railroadmen,  it  is  enough  to.condemn  all  the  legislation 
which  you  recommend.  I  am  ready  to  condemn  railroads  when 
they  violate  the  law.  I  am  ready  to  pass  laws  that  shall  so  regu- 
late commerce  as  to  make  all  things  equal. 

"But  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and  I  should  feel 
a  coward  if  I  hesitated  to  say  that  in  recommending  legislation  I 
do  not  consult  every  interest,  and  when  that  interest  presented  an 
argument  that  1  thought  fair  yielded  to  it." 

Speaking  on  the  following  day  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Presi- 
dent took  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  several  much-criticized  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  including  the  one  creating  a  Commerce  Court, 
and  the  one  permitting  railroads  already  owning  50  per  cent,  of 
the  stock  in  another  road  to  buy  the  remaining  shares.  In  the  same 
address  he  summed  up  the  things  which  he  declared  had  caused 
some  of  his  advisers  to  characterize  him  as  a  bad  politician.  To 
quote  a  Rochester  press  dispatch  : 

"  In  tlie  first  place,  he  said,  there  was  the  Tariff  Law,  and  a  new 
Tariff  Bill  always  defeats  a  party. 

"In  the  second  place  had  come  the  corporation  tax,  bringing 
with  it  the  enmity  of  everybody  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  more  than  40,0000  corporations  affected  by  it. 

"In  the  third  place,  there  was  the  alleged  postal  deficit,  which 
had  been  charged  to  the  carrying  of  magazines  and  periodicals  at 
I  cent  a  pound.  That  was  'bad  politics  because  it  arrayed  all  the 
magazines  and  periodicals  against  the  Administration.' 

"In  the  fourth  place  Congress  only  reduced  the  duty  on  print 
paper  30  per  cent.,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  free  list.  This 
offended  the  newspapers.  And,  last  of  all,  the  Postal  Savings-Bank 
Bill  had  turned  all  the  bankers  against  the  Administration. 

"'So,'  he  continued, 'my  friends  don't  see  just  where  we  are 
coming  out.  But  I  am  confident  in  the  end  that  the  measures  will 
approve  themselves.  The  troubles  we  most  fear  are  those  that 
never  come.  The  measures  that  we  promised  ought  to  be  adopted, 
not  because  they  will  give  us  political  strength,  but  because  they 
are  right.  And  if  they  are  right  the  people  will  find  them  to  be 
right,  and  that's  the  best  politics  in  the  end.' " 


THE  DEMAND  FOR   MORE  PAY 

LABOR,  the  enchanted  giant,  is  being  aroused  from  his  long- 
sleep,  asserts  the  New  York  Call,  which  finds  evidence  of 
this  awakening  in  the  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  which  contrib- 
ute a  disturbing  factor  to  the  present  economic  situation.  Not 
in  many  a  year,  declares  this  Socialist  organ,  has  labor  throughout 
the  country  evinced  so  much  unrest.  And  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, which  speaks  for  capital,  testifies  to  the  same  fact.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  strike  growing  out  of  the  carmen's  strike  in 
Philadelphia,  dispatches  report  strikes  in  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.,. steel 
works,  in  the  factories  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in 
New  York,  and  in  many  minor  industrial  plants  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Not  less  significant  than  these  which  have  actually 
been  precipitated  are  the  promised  strikes  which  darken  the 
horizons  of  the  railway  and  mining  worlds  if  certain  demands  of 
organized  labor  are  not  granted.  In  all  cases  the  question  of 
higher  wages,  or  the  equivalent  of  higher  wages,  is  involved. 

Last  week  the  leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  delivered  to  the  managers  of  all  railroads- 
west  of  Chicago  an  ultimatum  which  threatened  to  send  25,000  fire- 
men out  on  strike,  and  to  tie  up  150,000  miles  of  road.  The  crisis 
was  averted,  however,  by  the  intervention,  under  the  Erdman 
Act,  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Knapp  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Neill.  In  this  case  the  firemen's  demands  included 
a  wage  increase  of  about  12.5  per  cent.  Altho  no  such  compre- 
hensive movement  has  confronted  the  Eastern  railroads,  they 
are  nevertheless  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  higher  pay. 
Thus  the  6,000  trainmen  and  conductors  of  the  New  York  Central 
are  asking,  througli  their  organizations,  for  wage  increases  ranging 
from  10  to  50  per  cent.,  while  similar  demands  are  being  heard  by 
the  managers  of  the  Big  Four  and  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford.  Indeed,  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"every  road  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  affected."  The  conces- 
sions made  to  its  employees  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  regarded 
by  some  editors  as  indicative  of  the  course  the  other  Eastern  roads 
will  take.  Others,  less  optimistic,  predict  still  greater  unrest  in 
the  labor  world  by  the  first  of  May.  Added  to  the  trouble  in  the 
railroad  world  are  certain  ominous  rumors  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks 
that  "labor  is  so  fully  employed  at  wages  quite  as  high  as  before 
the  panic  and  often  higher  that,  with  tact  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  employers,  it  will  become  difficult  to  develop  a  serious- 
strike  situation." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


"My  dear  Gifford  "  now  sounds  somethinK  like  "My  dear  Maria, 
World- Herald. 


-Onialia 


Mr.  Taft  is  beginning  to  find  out  how  the  Colonel  got  into  the  mood  to  fight 
lions.— C/iicago  News. 

"  How  Firm  a  Foundation"  is  now  the  leading  tune  with  Deacon  Rockefeller. 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

Every  day  brings  him  nearer  to  the  country  that  would  like  to  know  his 
intentions. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Maryland  has  adopted  Black-eyed  Susan  as  the  State  flower,  but  she  won't 
let  the  women  vote. — Toledo  Blade. 

"All  interviews  will  be  false!"  It  is  the  same  Roosevelt.  There  has  been 
no  substitution. — Boston  Transcript. 

At  least  nobody  has  raised  any  question  as  to  whether  President  Taft  has 
earned  his  first  year's  salary. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  no  healthy  man  should  die 
at  ninety.  The  trouble  is  that  many  of  us  die  of  ill-health. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

In  these  swift-moving  times  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  men 
after  all — the  rich  man  dodges  taxes  and  the  poor  man  dodges  taxis. — Southern 
Lumberman. 

Mr.  Oifford  Pixckot's  testimony  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  one  of  the  two 
flawlessly  honest  men  in  the  United  States — and  the  other's  in  Africa. — De- 
troit Journal. 


When  Uncle  Joe  and  the  President  dance  together,  who  pays  the  fiddler? — 
Toledo  Blade. 

As  a  leader.  Senator  Root  would  be  all  right,  if  he  could  get  any  one  to  follow 
him. — New  York  American. 

The  prodigal  son  will  shortly  ret-arn  from  Africa.  Shall  we  kill  the  fatted 
beef  trust  ? — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  City  of  Mexico  has  a  million-dollar  bull  ring.  Wall  street  has  a  billion- 
dollar  one. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  real  compliment  nowadays  is  to  say  that  she  is  worth  her  weight  in 
pork  chops. — Louisville  Courier- J oiirnaL 

We  can't  help  feeling  that,  in  some  way.  Secretary  Ballinger  is  to  blame  for 
those  avalanches  out  in  Idaho,  too. — Detroit  Journal. 

There  is  some  little  comfort  in  the  fact  that  a  man  confest  he  stole  a  ham. 
They  can  still  be  obtained  somehow. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  was  unkind  to  call  New  York  the  mo.st  impolite  city  on  earth  after  the 
trouble  it  took  to  be  cordial  and  courteous  to  Dr.  Cook. — W ashington  Star. 

"  Meat  and  poultry  prices  again  soar,"  says  a  news  head-line.  The  fellow  who 
pays  the  bills  has  been  that  way  right  along. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  a  strange  spectacle — that,  in  New  York,  of  the  brother  and  partner  of 
a  bribe-giver  prosecuting  the  bribe-taker  for  accepting  it. — Florida  Times-Union. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  John  D.'s  charity  trust  give  it  back  to  the  people 
as  fast  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  can  take  it  from  them? — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 
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FATE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

MR.  ASQUITH,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  has  intimated  in 
outline  what  the  Government  intends  to  do  with  the  House 
of  Lords.  "  Down  with  the  bloody  tyrants  !  "  was  a  poster  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  shuddered  to  read  in  the  streets  of  Dundee, 
and  while  Mr.  Asquith  may  not  regard  the  Lords  as  sanguinary 
monsters,  he  is  reported  as  being  resolved  to  bring  them  down, 
first  by  curtailing  their  power  to  veto  bills  passed  by  the  Commons, 
and  later  by  actually  substituting  a  democratic  for  this  hereditary 


"i.  That  a  strong  and  efficient  Second  Chamber  is  not  merely 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State  and  the  balance  of  Parliament. 

"2.  That  a  Second  Chamber  can  best  be  obtained  by  reforming 
and  reconstituting  the  House  of  Lords. 

"3.  That  a  neces.sary  preliminary  to  such  reform  and  reconstitu- 
tion  is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  posse.ssion  of  a  peerage 
shall  no  longer  in  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords." 

He  appealed  to  his  hearers  in  a  speech  of  two  hours'  duration  to 


TOO   YOUNG    TO    DIE. 

The  Pup — "  Please  do  not  cut  me  off  witli  my 
life's  work  still  undone." 

Mr.  Redmond—"  Well,  how  long  do  you  want  for 
it?" 

The  Pup— "  About  three  months." 

— Punch  f London). 

chamber.  The  following  remarks  of  the 
Premier  are  reported  in  the  London  Times 
with  regard  to  the  resolutions  he  intends  to 
propose : 

"On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  after 
the  adjournment  from  March  24  to  March  29 
we  shall  present  our  proposals  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  present  them  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

"These  resolutions  will,  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve, be  both  few  and  simple. 

"They  will  affirm  the  necessity  of  exclu- 
ding the  House  of  Lords  altogether  from  the 
domain  of  finance. 

"They  will  ask  this  House  to  declare  that 
in  the  sphere  of  legislation  the  power  of  veto 
at  present  possest  by  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  so  limited  in  its  exercise  as  to 
secure  the  predominance  of  the  deliberate 
and  considered  will  of  this  House  within  the 
lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament. 

"And,  further,  it  will  be  made  plain  that 
these  constitutional  changes  are  without  prejudice   to  and  con- 
template  in   a  subsequent   year  the   substitution   in  our  Second 
Chamber  of  a  democratic  for  an  hereditary  basis. 

"If  this  Plouse  should  assent  to  the  resolutions,  a  bill  to  give 
effect  to  them  will  without  delay  be  introduced." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Peers  Lord  Ro.se- 
bery,  an  ex-Prime  Minister,  advocated  the  reform,  but  not  the 
abolition  of  tlie  Upper  Chamber.  He  said  he  intended  to  submit 
the  following  resolutions  : 


THE    MEN    IN    I>OSSESSION. 

Dame  Asquith  (who,  having  lost  her  chief 
means  of  support  through  a  horrible  accident  in 
the  country,  finds  her  dwelling  in  the  possession  of 
two  long-standing  creditors,  Keir  Hardie  and 
Redmond):  "To  think  it  should  have  come  to 
this  !  And  me  once  so  respectable  !  "—Bystander. 


THE   NARROWING  CIRCLE. 

"  As  the  fire  burned  low,  the  circle  of  gleaming  eyes 
perceptibly  narrowed." 

(Extract  from  a  traveler's  journal.) 

— Pall  Mall  Gazciie  (I^ondon). 

save  the  Constitution  from  chaos  \y^  ^4'^" 
senting  to  reform.  He  warned  them  by  tile 
example  of  the  French  noblesse  during  t,he 
French  Revolution,  who  could  have  savied 
the  monarchy  if  only  they  had  made  t'^e 
concessions  which  were  ultimately  wrung 
from  them.     He  remarked  : 

"Your  lordships  have  the  opportunity  to 
render|the  country  a  greater  service  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  body  of  men  since 
the  barons  rescued  the  liberties  of  England 
from  King  John.  Your  lordships,  like  the 
barons,  may  rescue  the  nation  from  the  im- 
pending despotism,  not  of  a  king,  but  of  a 
single,  irresponsiljle  chamber. 

"  Too  late  had  the  French  aristocracy 
made  their  concessions.  One  hundred  years 
earlier  they  would  have  saved  the  mon- 
archy. Those  words  'too  late'  shall  not  be 
repeated  here.  1  rest  confident  in  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  this  House — so  con- 
fident that  1  am  convinced  that  they  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion  and  vin- 
dicate the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

"You  will,  my  Lords,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  save  the 
Constitution  by  maintaining  the  guaranties  that  the  Constitution 
demands.  You  will  save  the  future  of  our  country  when  nothing 
less  than  the  future  of  our  country  is  involved.  You  will  earn  im- 
perishable honor  and  imperishable  gratitude  not  merely  from  the 
nation  now  but  as  long  as  the  history  of  tiiis  country  shall  survive." 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Asquith's  resolutions  the  Liberal  IVesiminster 
Gazette  says : 
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"Two  things,  at  all  events,  are  clear  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement.  There  will  be  no  financial  chaos,  and  all  the  forces 
supporting  the  Government  will  be  concentrated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  on  the  House  of  Lords  question. 

"Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  himself  said,  in  moving  the 
veto  resolutions,  that  they  did  'not  in  the  least  preclude  or  preju- 
dice any  proposals  which  may  be  made  for  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  itself.'  We  believe  that  tlie  final  solution  must  embrace 
a  reconstitution  of  the  Second  Chamber  on  democratic  lines." 

The  Liberal  Daily  Chro7iicle  (London)  also  throws  all  the  onus 
of  the  situalion  on  the  Upper  House,  and  declares : 

"When  will  the  crisis,  foreshadowed  as  possible,  arrive  .'*  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  If  they  accept  the 
resolutions  there  will  be  no  crisis ;  but  this  is  an  unlikely  event. 
If  they  reject  the  resolutions,  the  critical  moment  may  arrive  very 
soon — in  May,  perhaps.  But  they  may  shelve  the  resolutions. 
They  may  say,  that  is,  'We  decline  to  consider  mere  resolutions; 
we  express  no  opinion  until  we  see  your  principles  embodied  in  an 
actual  bill.'" 

If  the  Lords  take  this  course,  says  The  Chronicle,  it  means 
another  general  election. 

The  London  Star  (Liberal)  appeals  to  the  people  to  sweep  away 
the  veto  and  passionately  cries  out : 


THE  WORST  YET. 

As  if  John  Bull  hadn't  troubles  enough  at  home,  the  Dalai  Lama  comes 
tumbling  down  on  his  head  from  the  "roof  of  the  world  !" 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

"  Let  the  Fiery  Cross  be  sent  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Let  *here  be  an  agita- 
tion so  fierce  and  so  universal  that  it  will  sweep  all  before  it." 

The  London  Times  positively  declares  that  the  Lords  would 
throw  out  any  Veto  Bill,  and  the  London  Morning  Post  (Conserva- 
tive) remarks : 

"Once  more  the  insincerity  of  present-day  politics  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  country.  The  'crisis  '  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
fizzled  out,  the  politicians  on  either  side  cooperating  to  save  each 
other's  faces  by  a  mutual  sacrifice  of  consistency  and  principle  and 
thus  avert  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  faith  with  the  electorate." 

The  Government's  proposals  are  revolutionary,  declares  the 
Conservative  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  and  it  concludes: 

"What  the  Government  proposes  is  an  outrage  on  constitutional 
procedure,  which  will  be  fought  to  the  end,  and  ought  to  enlist  in 
the  ranks  against  them  every  one,  irrespective  of  party,  who  thinks 
that  a  strong,  effective  Second  Chamber  is  the  paramount  require- 
ment of  his  country  in  the  present  hour  of  stress." 


CRIMINALITY  OF  ITALIANS 

THE  Italians  in  this  country  are  by  no  means  so  black  as  they 
are  sometimes  painted,  says  Napoleone  Colajanni.  This 
writer  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  a  most  enviable  position 
among  the  great  sociologists  of  the  present  day  and  has  lately  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  A^uova  Antologia  (Rome)  dealing  with 
the  criminality  of  Italians  in  the  United  States.  The  task  of  the 
writer  is  not  apologetic ;  he  admits  that  in  the  gravest  forms  of 
crime  the  Italians  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  front  rank.  But 
he  complains  that  the  American  sociologists  have  rated  Italian 
criminality  too  high  by  neglecting  to  allow  for  the  preponderance 
of  males  among  the  arrivals  from  Italy.  With  this  allowed  for, 
their  showing  would  be  much  better. 

Mr.  Colajanni  states  at  the  very  beginning  that  he  is  rather 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  statistical  works  published  in  the 
United  States  can  be  compared  with  similar  publications  of  the 
leading  European  countries.  He  regrets  a  certain  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  method  and  often  of  completeness  which  account  for 
the  blunders  that  can  hardly  be  avoided  whenever  conclusions  are 
based  on  incorrect  evidence. 

In  discussing  the  relation  and  proportion  between  the  criminality 
of  the  foreigners  with  that  of  the  natives  this  writer  thus  expresses 
his  commendation  of  one  of  America's  leading  economists  : 

"Mr.  Mayo  Smith  noticed  the  grave  error  that  his  countrymen 
were  making  when  they  tried  to  compare  the  criminality  of  the 
natives  with  that  of  foreign  immigrants  without  taking  into  account 
that  in  such  comparison  the  crimes  of  the  two  groups  of  natives 
and  foreigners  must  be  proportioned  to  their  different  composition 
according  to  age  and  sex.  The  importance  of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks 
are  more  evidently  brought  out  from  the  following  data.  The 
United  States  census  for  1900  gives  for  every  100  native  whites  a 
proportion  of  50.5  males  and  49.5  females,  whereas  among  the 
foreigners  tl  ere  were  54.4  males  and  45.6  females.  And  the  differ- 
ence would  be  still  greater  if  the  native  and  foreign  populations 
were  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  age,  as  follows : 


Native  whites. 
Foreigners  .  . .  . 


From  o  to  19 
Years  of  Age. 

Per  Cent. 


49.6 
10.5 


From  20  to  sq 
Years  of  Age. 

Percent. 


45-2 
74.8 


Above  60 
Years  of  Age. 

Per  Cent. 


5-2 
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This,  we  may  remark,  is  the  leading  argument  which  Mr.  Cola- 
janni brings  to  its  logical  conclusion.  He  remarks  that  the  differ- 
ence between  natives  and  foreigners  is  still  further  accentuated 
when,  among  the  latter,  the  Italian  element  is  exclusively  taken 
into  account.     To  quote  further : 

"The  fact  is,  that  the  immigration  into  the  United  States  of 
Italian  women  and  children  is  in  lesser  proportion  than  that  of  any 
other  race,  and  this  circumstance  is  of  so  much  consequence  that 
it  must  be  precisely  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  com- 
parative and  reliable  prospectus,  as  follows  : 

AVERAGE   PER   CENT.    IMMIGRATION   INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES 
DURING  A   PERIOD   OF    FIVE   YEARS   (1902-1907). 


Males. 

Females, 

Under 
14  Years. 

Irish 

Germans 

English 

Poles 

Russians .                                   

47-9 

60.5 

62  .2 

70.6 
72.0 

80.0 
79.6 

52.1 
39-5 
37-8 
29.4 
28.0 
20.0 
20.4 

4.9 
16.3 

143 
9-7 
6.7 

Italians  (from  Northern  Italy) .... 
Italians  (from  Southern  Italy).  .  .  . 

10. 0 
8.6 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Colajanni  affirms  that  the  sad  preeminence 
of  the  Italians  in  the  gravest  forms  of  criminality  is  a  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  among  them  of  the  adult  masculine  element,  and 
he  is  justly  convinced  that,  all  things  considered,  exaggerations 
of  Italian  crime  in  this  country  border  on  calumny. 
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THE  SOCIALIST  DEMONSTRATION  IN  TREPTOW  PARK. 


ARRESTING  A  SOCIALIST  LEADER. 


A  SOCIALIST  ON  THE 
BERLIN  RIOTS 

THE  ferment  that  is  stirring  in 
Prussia  over  the  denial  of 
franchise-reform  by  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  is  too  deep  and  strong  to 
be  repressed  by  the  swords  of  the 
Berlin  police,  declares  a  Socialist 
deputy  from  the  south  of  Germany 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  his  Ber- 
lin comrades.  The  demands  of  the 
people  and  the  half-loaf  offered  by 
the  Government  have  been  treated 
in  recent  articles  in  these  pages. 
The  Socialists  still  parade  the 
streets  of  the  capital  shouting  for 
reform  in  the  faces  of  the  police. 
Government  decrees  to  clear  the 
streets  are  disregarded,  says  Com- 
rade Franck,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Paris  Humanity  (Socialist),  in 
whose  office  he  was  interviewed. 
To  quote  his  words  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  threatening  no- 
tices posted  up  by  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  the  Socialists,  wlio  are  at 
intervals  making  demonstrations 
in  the  streets  of  the  city,  number  at 
least  150,000  men.       It  took  two 


NOT   WHAT   HE  EXPECTED. 


The  German  chanticleer  thought  he  would  bring  up  the  sun  of  political 
peace,  but  it  comes  up  red  1 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin), 


hours  for  them  to  march  past  a 
certain  point  in  the  city.  The  self- 
possession  and  determination  no- 
ticed in  this  mob,  produced  a 
profound  impression  on  the  spec- 
tators." 

He  says  that  Mr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg's  doctrinaire  scheme, 
with  its  frightful  injustice  and 
partiality,  has  driven  the  people 
frantic.  What  he  means  by  these 
charges  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Before  a  deputy  of  the  Reichs- 
tag can  pass  from  the  third  class 
to  the  second  [with  an  increased 
voting  power]  he  must  have  been  a 
member  of  that  body  for  ten  years. 
But  a  subaltern  of  the  army  can 
thus  be  promoted  after  five  years' 
military  service.  New  electoral 
privileges  have  also  been  secured 
to  the  Government  employees  and 
functionaries.  The  ballot  not  be- 
ing secret  will  compel  them  always 
to  be  faithful  voters  for  the  Gov- 
ernment candidates.  The  whole 
scheme  is  incredibly  stupid." 

The  burst  of  public  indignation 
that  greeted  the  Chancellor's  in- 
adequate proposal  and  the  ridicule 
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MOUNTED   POLICE  CLEARING   THE   PORCH   OK  THE   REICHSTAG. 


TEN    POLICEMEN    ARRESTING  ONE  RIOTER. 
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and  abuse  poured  upon  his  head  have  startled  the  whole  German 
nation,  he  adds : 

"No  one  in  Germany  ever  expected  to  witness  such  a  unanimous 
outburst  of  rage.  The  reform  movement  indeed  has  assumed  a 
vigorous  violence  for  which  we  had  not  dared  to  hope.  The  anger 
even  of  the  middle  classes,  the  boui;geoisie,  has  been  incredibly 
furious.  Our  popular  demonstra- 
tions have  produced  an  immense 
sensation." 

As  Mr.  Franck  is  from  Baden, 
a  southern  Grand  Duchy  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Diet  of  the  Duchy, 
he  has  every  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing what  the  non-Prussian  part 
of  the  German  population  think  of 
the  program  of  Mr.  Bethmann- 
Holhveg,  which  was  accepted  last 
week  by  the  Prussian  Landtag  or 
Diet.  Germany,  declares  Mr. 
Franck,  has  never  been  in  such  a 
state  of  perturbation  and  excite- 
ment since  the  days  when  the  North 
German  Confederation  was  under 
discussion  and  the  autonomy  of 
each  separate  State  seemed  threat- 
ened by  the  ambition  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government.  Nevertheless 
the  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Franck's 
communication  is  optimistic  and 
he  thinks  the  Socialists  have  never  before  shown  such  power : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  every  section  of  the  country  are  united,  united 
against  the  Prussian  Government,  against  its  arbitrary  and  brutal 
tyranny.  At  the  present  moment  this  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  powers  that  be  rages  in  .Southern  Germany  to  a  degree  unheard 
of  for  fifty  years." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


sibility  of  realization,  and  the  financial  strain  of  the  Eastern  Chi- 
nese Railway  has  been  growing  iiarder  and  harder.  If  its  present 
condition  is  permitted  to  persist,  its  only  destiny  is  bankruptcy." 

The  recent  Manchurian  tour  of  Mr.  Kokovtseff,  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance,  was,  the  Yorodzu  believes,  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway.  After  a  careful 
investigation  this  Russian  states- 
man, we  are  told,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  following  meas- 
ures must  be  adopted  without  de- 
lay, if  the  Eastern  Chinese  Rail- 
way was  to  avert  tiie  disastrous 
catastrophe  toward  which  it  had 
been  drifting : 


NEUTRALIZATION  ! 

Japan — "  Let  him  choose  for  himself." 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 


RUSSIA'S  UNPROFITABLE  RAILWAY 

IF  Mr.  Knox  does  not  sit  quietly  under  the  reliuff  of  his  Man- 
churian railway  plan  by  Japan  and  Russia,  and  follows  it  up 
with  new  proposals,  many  editorial  observers  expect  to  see  the 
United  States  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  tangle  of  Asiatic 
diplomacy.  The  main  difficulty  at  present  centers  around  the 
question  of  railway  control.  The  Russian  press  declare  that  Rus- 
sia will  never  give  up  her  Manchurian  lines,  which  would  mean 
her  complete  withdrawal  from  Manchuria,  but  the  Tokyo  Yo?'odsu 
thinks  Russia  will  have  no  alternative  to  this  sad  ending  of  her 
Manchurian  venture,  unless  she  readjusts  in  a  most  radical  manner 
the  management  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway.  In  noting  this 
assertion  of  this  Japanese  daily  it  is  interesting  to  recall  a  state- 
ment made  not  long  ago  by  the  Paris  Temps  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  wisest  for  Russia  to  dispose  of  her  railway  holdings 
in  Manchuria.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Yorodzu  the  Eastern  Chinese 
Railway  has  never  hit  upon  a  working-plan,  its  balance-sheet 
showing  even  at  present  an  annual  deficit  averaging  more  than 
$10,000,000.    We  read : 

"When  Russia  first  constructed  tiie  Manchurian  railways,  meas- 
uring some  1,966  miles,  she,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  drain  they  in- 
curred upon  her  treasury,  consoled  herself  in  the  hope  that  the 
economic  development  of  Southern  Manchuria  might  some  day 
reach  a  stage  wherein  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  would  be  en- 
abled to  place  itself  upon  a  paying  basis.  Russia's  only  hope  for 
the  possible  recuperation  of  the  enormous  loss  she  had  been  en- 
during lay  in  Soutiiern  Manchuria,  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources.  With  the  cession  of  the  southern  section  of  her  Man- 
churian railways  this  cherished  hope  has  been  deprived  of  all  pos- 


The  semi-military  management 
of  the  railway  now  in  vogue  must 
be  replaced  by  a  more  business- 
like method,  giving  the  foremost 
consideration  to  tiie  commercial 
side  of  the  enterprise. 

The  number  of  railway  guards, 
whose  maintenance  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  financial  strain 
of  the  company,  must  be  reduced 
to  a  great  extent. 

Heretofore  the  military  officers 
attached  to  tlie  railway  have  been 
receiving  their  salaries  both  from 
the  War  Department  and  from  the 
railway  company.  This  practise 
must  be  stopt,  and  the  officers  must 

be  paid  either  by  the  company  or  by  the  Government. 
Women  and  superannuated  officials  with   whom  the  company 

is  at  present  overburdened  must  be  dismissed,  their  places  to  be 

taken  by  younger  and  abler  officials. 

Presuming  that  Russia  will  decide  to  abandon  her  railway  enter- 
prise in  Manchuria,  what  nation  is  most  likely  to  become  her  sue 
cessor.?  Upon  this  important  question  the  Yorodzu  throws  no 
light,  but  it  intimates  that  at  least  that  section  of  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway  extending  from  Harbin  to  Changchun  may  be 
acquired  by  Japan.  It  quotes  a  certain  high  official  in  the  Japan- 
ese Foreign  Department  as  saying  that  while  the  Harbin-Chang- 
chun section  is,  under  the  present  circumstances,  practically  use- 
less to  Russia,  it  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway.  The  same  authority  is  also  reported  by  the  Yorodzu  to 
be  responsible  for  the  statement  that  altho  Japan  will  be  willing 
to  negotiate  with  Russia  for  tiie  purchase  of  that  section,  it  is 
almost  unthinkable  that  St.  Petersburg  will  ever  decide  to  part 
with  it.     Further  we  read  : 

"It  is  true  that  no  formal  negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Harbin-Changchun  line  lias  been  entered  into  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  authorities,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  views  on  the  matter  have  on  more  occasions  than  one  been 
exchanged  in  an  unofficial  manner  between  various  statesmen  of 
the  two  countries.  Had  not  Prince  Ito  met  a  tragic  end  at  Harbin, 
his  meeting  with  Mr.  Kokovtseff  might  have  been  made  an  occasion 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  long-desired  end. 
At  any  rate,  two  things  seem  certain,  namely,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  our  Government  is  watching  with  keen  interest  every  fresh 
development  in  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  relationship  'between  Russia  and  Japan  is 
growing  more  and  more  cordial." 

It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  while  the  Russian  press,  and  especially 
the  Riech,  the  Russkoye  Slovo,  the  Golos,  and  the  Botirse  Gazette, 
are  regaling  their  readers  with  alarmist  tales  of  Japan's  belligerent 
attitude  toward  Russia,  the  Japanese  journals  express  unqualified 
satisfaction  over  the  steady  growth  of  friendly  relations  with  that 
country. 
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THE    LATEST   "LARGEST  LOCOMOTIVE    IN    THE  WORLD." 

The  engine  alone  weighs  206  tons,  and  the  tender  provides  another  100  tons;  it  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  Works 

of  Hiiladelphia,  for  the  Atchison,  Topel<a  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 


AMERICA'S  SUPREMACY   IN  BIG 
LOCOMOTIVES 

THE  writer  of  an  article  on  "Tlie  Largest  Locomotives  in  the 
World  "  in  The  Raihvay  Miigazine  (London,  March)  ex- 
plains at  the  outset  that  all  the  locomotives  described  l)y  this  word 
are  to  be  found  in  America,  and  mainly  in  the  United  States;  for 
nowhere  else  could  such  monstrous  machines  be  introduced,  even 
if  desired  or  required.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  is  due  to  the  special  conditions  which  exist  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  American  locomotive  engineer  has  so 
much  freedom  in 
the  way  of  dimen- 
sions that,  given 
the  requirements, 
he  can  design 
a  locomotive  en- 
gine practically 
as  large  as  he 
likes,  so  long  as 
the  work  to  be 
done  justifies  the 
strengthening  of 
track  and  bridges 
to  support  these 
enormous  locomo- 
tives.     For     that 

reason  we  find  huge  engines  at  work  on  American  railways,  usually 
on  particular  sections,  which  deal  with  trains  of  2,000  tons  and 
over,  or  which  work  heavy  freight  trains  over  mountain  or  steeply 
graded  sections  where,  otherwise,  two,  three,  or  four  ordinary 
engines  would  be  required.  In  this  country,  and  largely  also 
in  European  countries,  such  trains  would  be  unwieldy  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  deal  with  them  on  our  crowded  lines,  and  probably 
even  if  we  could  introduce  engines  capable  of  hauling  over  2,000 
tons  for  long  distances,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  trains  more  botiier  than  they  would  be  worth.  To 
some  extent,  the  conditions  in  the  Colonies,  South  America,  and 
some  other  countries,  especially  in  the  Far  Eas%  correspond  more 
with  American  than  with  European  conditions ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
requirements  are  not  so  severe,  and  the  railways  could  not  deal 
with  engines  as  large  as  some  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  question  of  size  has  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  conditions  and  possibilities.  With  one 
solitary  exception 
none  of  our  ex- 
press locomotives 
weighs  as  much 
as  80  tons  (vvitii- 
out  tender) ;  and 
our  most  powerful 
goods  and  min- 
eral engines  are 
.somewhat  lighter. 
Yet  locomotives 
of  inch  weights 
must  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite, as  heavy 
as  our  tracks  will 
stand  withoiit  se- 
rious and  expensive  strengthening,  while  the  trains  they  can 
operate  are  frequently  as  heavy  or  as  long  as  our  traffic  will  allow. 
In  tlie  case  of  Mr.  Churchward's  tnaffitum  opus  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway— No.  in,  T/ie  Grea/  Bear— the  weight  is  about 
20  tons  greater  than  the  maximum  given  above,  but  even  that  en- 
gine, notwitiistanding  the  splendid  work  which  it  can  do  and  has 
done,  isapparently  rigidly  confined  to  one  section  of  the  main  line. 
Among  tank  engines,  we  have  several  which  weigh  over  80  tons, 
and  one  class  of  sub.stantially  tiiesame  weight  as  TAe  Great  Bear ; 
but  all  of  these  are  employed  on  special  work  or  in  i)articular  areas  ; 
and  tlie  limits  of  weiglit  for  tank  engines  adaj^ted  for  general  work 
are  substantially  the  same  as  for  express  locomotives. 


ONE    OE   THE  '^  BIG    LOCOMOTIVES"    OF   EUROPE. 
A  large  "  Pacific"  type  conii)ound  locomotive  for  the  Bavarian  State  Railways 


"In  many  continental  countries  the  limits  of  weight  are  siightly 
more  liberal  than  they  are  here,  and  in  a  few  cases,  France  particu- 
larly, 90-ton  engines  can  now  be  used  on  many  of  the  main  routes. 
In  the  Colonies,  South  America,  and  some  other  countries  the 
general  limits  are  about  the  same  as  they  are  here,  but  in  several 
special  cases  locomotives  weighing  up  to  100  tons,  or  a  little  more, 
are  employed.  Consequently  we  may  state  as  the  present  limits 
of  weight,  80  tons  for  Great  Britain  (much  less  in  Ireland);  100 
tons  for  continental,  colonial,  and  foreign  countries,  except 
America ;  and  any  weight  that  is  desired  (206  tons  is  the  present 
tnaximum)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  long  as  the 
tracks  and  bridges  are  strong  enough  to   carry  the  engines." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the  largest  locomo- 
tives in  many  of 
the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world 
and  to  give  illus- 
trations, two  of 
which  are  repro- 
duced here.  The 
largest  English 
engine  has  been 
noticed  above.  In 
Scotland  the  At- 
lantic type  en- 
gines of  the  North 
British  Railwaj^ 
{.1\]-L  tons)  hold  the  record  for  size.  The  largest  locomotives, 
built  in  England  are  not  for  British  use  at  all,  but  for  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  weigh  95  tons.  The  largest 
South-American  engines,  also  British-built,  are  the  "decapods" 
of  the  Argentine  Great  Western  road,  and  weigh  74  tons.  In 
South  Africa  the  largest  engines  are  American-built  and  now 
reach  100  tons.  Tiiis  is  a  remarkable  weight,  considering  that 
the  Central)  South-African  road,  on  which  they  run,  is  but  3 
feet  6  inches  in  gage.  In  Canada  the  practise  tends  toward 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian-Pacific  shops  in  Mon- 
treal now  build  98-ton  machines.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
even  on  steep  Alpine  grades,  a  90-ton  engine  is  considered  large. 
As  noted  above,  however,  the  scale  changes  suddenly  and  widely 
on  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Here  a  loo-ton  engine  is  not  considered 
very  large.  The  large  Pennsylvania  passenger-engines  weigh  123)^ 
tons,  and  the  big  tandem-compound  freight-engines  of  the  Santa 

Feare  of  140  tons. 
The  articulated 
locomotives  are 
even  larger.  Says 
tlie  writer : 

"The  Mallet 
type  is  essentially 
Continental,  for 
until  al)out  1903, 
its  use,  tho  devel- 
oped to  a  consid- 
erable degree, 
was  mainly  Con- 
tinental, and  quite 
unknown  in  Eng. 
lish-speaking  countries.  When  America  ado])ted  the  type, 
however,  an  era  of  big  things  set  in,  and  the  record  of  the 
last  six  years  is  most  remarkable  as  regards  these  engines. 
The  first  of  these  engines — for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road— were  enormous  machines,  but  since  then  each  year  has 
seen  one  or  more  still  larger  designs.  Moreover,  the  progress- 
ive developments  must  be  attributed  nearly  alternately,  presuma- 
bly this  should  be  descrii)ed  as  friendly  rivalry,  to  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  and  the  Baldwin  Works,  the  two  large  loco- 
motive-building establishments  of  the  United  .States.  The  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  commenced  with  the  0-6-6-c  engines 
for  the   lialtimore   &   Ohio   Railroad,    and  the   Baldwin   Works 
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followed  with  the    2-6-6-2  type,    for  the  Great    f 
Northern  Kaihoad.     Then,  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  replied  with  a  0-8-8-0  design 
(Erie   Raihoad),   and   the    Baldwin    people   re- 
sponded with  a  2-8-8-2  type.     Each  successive 
development  resulted  in  a  heavier  and  more  pow- 
erful engine,  and  tlicre  were,  of  course,  other  de- 
velopments apart  from  tliematter  of  wheel-types  ; 
but   approximately   the    foregoing    reviews    the 
situation.     Lately,  botli  firms  have  been  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  articulated  locomotives 
for  passenger  and  express  traffic,  but  so  far  the 
Baldwin    Works   have  obtained   first    place   for 
actual  construction  and  introduction,  with,  inci- 
dentally,    an     entirely     new     wheel-type,    viz., 
4-4-6-2.       This   type    thus    gives   a   passenger- 
locomotive  having  four  carrying-wheels  in  front, 
four  coupled  wheels  operated  by  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinders,  six  coupled  wheels  operated   by 
the  high-pressure  cylinders,  and  a  pair  of  trailing 
carrying-wheels  ;   the  whole  providing  an  engine 
which  weighs  about  1S6  tons  without  its  tender. 
These  engines   have   been  placed  in  service  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railroad,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Baldwin  Works  supplied 
two  2-8-8-2  *  articulated  engines,  which  are  even 
larger,  and  which   constitute  the  latest  'largest 
locomotives  in  the  world  ' ;  the  weight  without 
tender  being    206  tons.       One   of   these    latter 
engines  is  shown  in  the  illustration.    As  there  are 
already    numerous    locomotive  designs    in    use 
in  the  United    States   which  weigh   more  than  140  tons,  it  is  to 
be   presumed    that   they  do  not   strike   American    observers    as 
quite  so   phenomenal   as  they  would  us;    but  it   is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that,  even  in  America,  it  will  be  possible   to  go  much 
bej'ond   the   dimensions   of  these   engines,  and   it   is,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  future  the  friendly  rivalry  of  the  railways 
and  the  large  locomotive-building  firms  will  be  continued  in  other 
wavs  than  by  building  or  introducing  new  'largest  locomotives  in 
the  world.'" 


any  moment ;  the  other  to  get  through  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  operation  early,  so  that  if  cessa- 
tion is  necessary  the  patient  will  yet  have  been 
relieved.  Now,  all  this  is  very  sound  sense,  as 
most  surgeons  will  admit,  and  to  force  it  into 
notice  is  an  act  for  which  the  profession  should 
be  grateful  to  Dr.  Lilienthal.  The  one  serious 
disadvantage  to  his  scheme  he  unfortunately  does 
not  discu.ss.  That  is,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  the  reluctance  of  patients  to  face  the  ordeal 
of  the  operating-table  twice.  When  once  they 
have  screwed  up  their  courage  to  face  the  terrors 
of  the  theater,  their  great  desire  is  always  to  get 
quite  'through  with  it,'  and  not  to  have  the  try- 
ing experience  of  anticipation  once  more  to  be 
faced." 


POLONIUM   AN  OLD   FRIEND 

THE  radioactive  substance,  polonium,  which 
some  of  the  newspapers  have  been  ex- 
ploiting as  a  new  discovery,  has  really  been 
known  longer  than  radium  itself,  of  which  it  is 
simply  a  transformation  product.  Prof.  Ernest 
Rutherford  writes  to  Nature  (London,  February 
24)  that  it  has  been  a  familiar  substance  to 
chemists  for  the  past  ten  years.     He  goes  on  to 
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'  I  ^HAT  long  and  difficult  operations  should  be  performed  in  two 
A  stages,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  recover  from  the  first 
before  the  second  is  undertaken,  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Howard  Lil- 
ienthal in  an  address  before  the  New  York  Medical  Society.  The 
Hospital  (London,  February  19)  commends  the  plan,  but  is  afraid 
that  the  prospect  of  two  sessions  on  the  operating-table  would  be 
too  much  for  the  courage  of  most  patients.  Dr.  Lilienthal's  address, 
however,  points  out,  the  writer  says,  certain  factors  in  modern 
operative  surgical  procedures,  the  importance  of  which  is  too  often 
overlooked.     We  read  : 

"  Foremost  among  the  sources  of  danger  to  the  patient  in  the 
more  extensive  operations  now  practised  are  the  anesthetic,  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  sliock.  Now,  all  tliese,  but  especially  the 
first  and  most  of  all  the  last,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  duration 
of  the  operation.  Ail  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  get  the 
best  results  whose  technical  dexterity  and  promptness  of  decision 
enable  him  to  conclude  his  operations  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 
These  are  undeniable  propositions  ;  but  altho  no  surgeon  would 
venture  to  contradict  them,  a  great  many  do  not  in  practise  act  up 
to  them  as  fully  as  they  should  do.  The  two-stage  principle  is  one 
which  Dr.  Lilienthal  believes  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
surgeons  who  fear  the  imputation  of  timidity,  and  therefore  often 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  over-boldness.  He  pleads  for  a 
more  extensive  adoption  of  the  performance  of  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous operations  in  two  stages,  and  his  list  of  the  operations  for  which 
this  is  recommended  includes  many  which  are  u.sually  performed 
at  one  sitting.  .  .  .  Two  more  pieces  of  advice  are  offered  which 
are  quite  worth  remembering,  tho  necessarily  not  always  practi- 
cable.    One  is  to  arrange  an  operation  so  as  to  permit  cessation  at 

*The  figures  here  and  above  refer  to  the  number  of  wheels;  thus  2-6-6-2 
means  two  small  wheels  and  six  drivers  in  front  and  the  same  in  the  rear; 
half  this  number  on  each  side. 


PROF.  ERNEST  RUTHERFORD, 

Who  sketches  the  history  and  character  of    say  : 
polonium. 

"  Polonium   was  the  first  of   the   active  vsub- 

stances  separated  from  pitchblende  residues  by  Madame  Curie. 
Various  methods  of  concentration  were  devised  by  her,  with  the 
result  that  preparations  of  polonium  mixt  with  bismuth  were  early 
obtained  many  thousand  times  more  active  than  uranium.  Marck- 
wald  later  separated  from  15  tons  of  pitchblende  about  3  milli- 
grams of  intensely  active  material  which  he  called  radio-tel- 
lurium, since  it  was  separated  initially  with  tellurium  as  an 
impurity.  By  dipping  a  copper  plate  into  a  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance, he  obtained  a  deposit  of  weight  not  more  than  ■^\-^ 
milligram,  which  was  far  more  active  than  an  equal  weight  of 
radium.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  this  preparation  was  iden- 
tical with  polonium 

"Polonium  is  one  of  the  numerous  transition  elements  produced 
during  the  transformation  of  the  uranium-radium  series.  .  .  . 
Rutherford  showed  in  1904  that  polonium  was  in  reality  a  trans- 
formation product  of  radium  itself.  Radium  at  first  changes  into 
the  emanation,  and  then  successively  into  radium  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  radium  F  being  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  polonium 
directly  separated  from  a  radioactive  mineral." 


The  reason  why  polonium  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
even  than  radium  is  because  it  breaks  up  5,000  times  faster  than 
the  latter,  Professor  Rutherford  tells  us.  The  maximum  amount 
to  be  obtained  from  a  mineral  is  in  consequence  only  -^-^-^-^  of  the 
amount  of  radium,  so  that  to  obtain  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  -^-^ 
of  a  milligram  of  pure  polonium,  several  tons  of  pitchblende  must 
be  worked  up.     We  read  further : 

"  Since  polonium  breaks  up  about  5,000  times  faster  than  radium, 
its  activity,  weight  for  weight,  should  be  about  5,000  times  greater 
than  that  of  radium 

"Apart  from  the  interest  of  obtaining  a  weighable  quantity  of 
polonium  in  a  pure  state,  the  real  importance  of  the  present  investi- 
gations of  Madame  Curie  lies  in  the  probable  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  substance  into  which  the  polonium  is 
transformed.  This  problem  has  been  much  discust  in  recent  years. 
Since  polonium  emits  a  particles,  one  of  its  products  of  decompo- 
sition, as  for  all  the  other  a-ray  products,  should  be  helium.  The 
production  of  helium  from  a  preparation  of  polonium  has  been  ob- 
served by  Rutherford  and  Boltwood  and  also  by  Madame  Curie 
and  Debierne  in  their  present  experiments.  Boltwood  several 
years  ago  suggested  that  the  end  product  of  the  radium  series  was 
lead,  and  has  collected  strong  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  helium  and  lead  in  old  radioactive  min- 
erals. Since  polonium  is  the  last  of  the  active  products  observed 
in  the  radium  series,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  polonium  should  be 
transformed  into  helium  and  lead,  ont.  atom  of  polonium  producing 
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one  atom  of  helium  and  one  atom  of  lead.     This  point  of  view  re- 
ceives additional  weight  from  consideration  of  the  atomic  weight 

to  be  expected  for  the  end-product  of  radium 

"It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  and  importance  to  settle 
definitely  whether  polonium  changes  into  lead.  The  evidence  as 
a  whole  has  long  been  in  favor  of  that  supposition.  The  outlook 
is  very  promising  tliat  the  experiments  of  Madame  Curie  and 
Debierne  will  settle  this  question  conclusively.  No  doubt,  an  in- 
terval must  elapse  to  allow  the  polonium  to  decay  before  the  final 
examination  of  the  residual  substance  can  be  made." 


TRAINING  UP   A  PRODIGY 

WE  are  accustomed  to  think  that  "infant  prodigies"  are  born, 
not  made.  Moreover,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
freaks,  destined  to  an  early  grave,  or  at  least  to  an  adult  existence 
of  abnormality.  Tliere  is,  however,  at  least  one  exception,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  father.  William  James  Sidis, 
the  eleven-year-old  Harvard  student  who  lec- 
tures to  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  higher 
mathematics,  is  a  prodigy,  not  by  birth  but  by 
training.  His  mental  growth,  we  are  told,  is  the 
result  "not  of  heredity,  not  of  exceptional  native 
talent,  but  of  a  special  education  he  has  received, 
an  education  having  as  its  chief  purpose  the 
training  of  the  child  to  make  facile,  habitual, 
and  profitable  use  of  his  hidden  energies."  This 
statement  is  made  by  H.  Addington  Bruce,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Bending  the  Twig,"  contrib- 
uted by  him  to  The  Ainerican  Magazine  (New 
York,  March).  The  father,  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  is 
an  eminent  psychologist  and  codiscoverer  with 
Prof.  William  James  (after  whom  the  boy  is 
named)  of  the  so-called  law  of  "latent  energy." 
We  all,  he  thinks,  have  stores  of  latent  physical 
and  mental  energy  that  require  merely  to  be 
aroused ;  he  has  tried  successfully  to  tap  these 
stores  early  in  his  son's  life.     We  read : 

"To  attain  this  object  Dr.  Sidis  has,  in  the 
main,  relied  on  the  familiar  educational  principle 
of  teaching  a  child  through  appealing  to  his  in- 
terest, but  he  has  made  the  appeal  to  interest  in 
an  unusual  way — namely,  by  systematic  applica- 
tion of  the  influence  of  that  little  understood  but 


or  less  knowledge  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  Every  evening,  for  an  hour  or  more,  he  played  these 
games  with  his  little  son,  deftly  managing  matters  so  that  his  inter- 
est in  time  shifted  from  the  toys  to  the  principles  underlying  their 
use.  In  the  boy's  presence,  too,  he  continually  discust  with  Mrs. 
Sidi.s— who  has  throughout  loyally  cooperated  with  her  husband  in 
his  unique  educational  experiment — questions  involving  the  prac- 
tical application  of  arithmetic  and  'suggesting'  its  importance  in 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life. 

"This  process  proved  so  effectual  that  the  boy  spontaneously, 
and  with  the  greatest  enlhusiasm,  took  up  the  study  of  mathematics, 
progressing  in  it  so  rapidly  that  in  a  couple  of  years  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  was  superior  to  that  of  his  father. 

"The  same  method  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Sidis  in  stimula- 
ting him  to  the  study  of  other  subjects  to  which  at  first  he  showed 
indifference  or  positive  dislike.  And  the  result  has  invariably 
been  the  same.  Once  really  interested,  he  has  gone  at  every  sub- 
ject with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  grasping  and  mastering  its 
principles  with  amazing  ease. 

"Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  Dr.  Sidis 
has  made  use  of  suggestion  to  stimulate  his  son's 
intellectual  development. 

"Everything  about  us,  as  is  now  beginning  to 
be  pretty  generally  appreciated,  is  of  suggestive 
value.  From  our  friends,  our  books,  the  very 
pictures  on  our  walls,  from  everything  in  our  en- 
vironment, we  constantly  receive  suggestions 
which  influence  us  to  a  varying  but  none  the  less 
unmistakable  extent.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  plastic  period  of  childhood.  Recent 
psychological  investigation  has  made  it  certain 
that  everything  the  child  sees  or  hears,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  is  consciously  aware  of  it  or  not, 
leaves  a  more  or  less  profound  impression,  is 
'subconsciously '  remembered  by  him,  and  may 
at  times  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon 
the  whole  course  of  his  life." 

Dr.  Sidis  is  the  author  of  a  standard  text- 
book on  "The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,"  and 
was  of  course  well  aware  of  the  possibility  of  so 
arranging  his  son's  environment  as  to  cause  it  to 
radiate  upon  him  suggestions  quickening  and 
enlarging  his  intellectual  capacities.  Says  Mr. 
Bruce : 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Aineric;in  M.'ii;.T/.iiie." 
WILLIAM   JAMES  SIDIS. 

"Any   normal   child,"  says   his  father, 
"  would  make  as  good  a  showing  if  he  were 


tremendously     powerful     psychological     factor,    given  tlie  same  training." 
'suggestion.' 

"Now,  suggestion  is  no  mysterious  or  uncanny  force,  operable 
only  under  exceptionable  conditions..  Everybody  knows  what  is 
meant  by  a  'suggestive  teacher,'  a  'suggestive  book,'  a  'suggestive 
picture.'  By.sugge.stion  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the  intrusion 
of  an  idea  into  the  mind  with  such  skill  and  power  that  it  domi- 
nates and,  for  the  moment,  disarms  or  excludes  all  other  ideas 
which  might  prevent  its  realization. 

"In  dealing  with  little  children,  as  many  educators  have  long 
recognized,  the  one  sure  way  of  implanting  in  their  minds  the  ideas 
which  one  wishes  to  make  dominant  is  by  arousing  their  curiosity 
and  stimulating  their  interest.  This  has  led  to  the  method  of  edu- 
cation through  play,  as  exemplified  in  the  kindergarten. 

"But  Dr.  Sidis  believed  that,  if  properly  manipulated,  the  method 
of  education  through  play  might  be  extended  to  subjects  not  taught 
in  the  kindergarten — that,  in  fact,  a  child  might  be  led  to  under- 
take and  continue  the  study  of  any  subject  provided  it  were  made 
sufficiently  interesting  to  him. 

"  To-day,  as  we  have  seen,  his  son  excels  in  mathematics.  There 
was  a  time,  however — while  he  was  at  the  grammar  school — when 
no  subject  could  possibly  have  been  more  distasteful  to  him,  and 
he  seemed  totally  unable,  or  at  all  events  unwilling,  to  apply  him- 
self to  it. 

"Discovering  this,  Dr.  Sidis  did  not  attempt  to  drive  him  to  the 
study  of  mathematics.  Instead,  he  purchased  some  toys — domi- 
noes, marbles,  etc. — with  which  he  invented  games  requiring  more 


"While  the  boy  was  still  a  mere  infant,  he  set 
aside   a  room   for   him,   a   bright,  cheery,  well- 
liglited   apartment,  hung  with   a   few   attractive 
pictures.     A   little   writing-table  was   placed   in 
one   corner   of  the  room,  with   pad  and  pencil. 
Opposite  the  child's  bed  a  small  bookcase  was 
placed.     It  was  filled  in  part  with  the  ordinary 
books  of  childhood — volumes  of  nursery  rimes,  fairy  tales,  picture- 
books.     But  it  also  held  books  of  serious  interest,  simple  tales  of 
travel,  of  history,  of  science,  and  the  like,  most  of  them  illustrated. 
As  the  child  grew  older,  books  of  a  more  advanced  character  were 
added  to  his  little    library,  studies  in  literature  and  biography, 
mathematical  and  scientific  text-books.     A  large  revolving  globe, 
showing  the  countries  of  the  world  in  bright  colors,  was  placed 
near  the  window.     Toys  having  a  scientific  basis  also  found  their 
way  to  his  room,  which  thus  became  a  sort  of  educational  museum, 
inspiring  him  with  a  love  for  knowledge. 

"'And,'  says  Dr.  Sidis,  emphatically,  'it  is  because  he  has  been 
inspired  with  such  an  interest,  such  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  that  he 
has  made  the  progress  which  people  regard  as  surprizing.  Any 
normal  child  would  make  as  good  a  showing  if  he  were  given  the 
same  training.  The  trouble  is  that  parents  neglect  their  children 
—  allow  them  to  fritter  away  their  energies,  to  acquire  habits  of  loose 
and  incorrect  thinking,  at  the  very  time  when  they  stand  most  in 
need  of  careful  education.  It  is  the  first  years  that  count  for  most. 
Then  it  is  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  observe  accurately,  to 
think  correctly. 

"'I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  child  should  be  deprived  of 
play.  My  boy  plays — plays  with  his  toys,  and  plays  with  his 
l)ooks.  And  that  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Get  the  child 
■■,o  interested  in  study  that  study  will  truly  be  play.  Don't  tell  me 
it  can't  be  done.     I  have  done  it.'  " 
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THE  LATEST  THING  IN  PHOTO- 
SCULPTURE 

METHODS  of  modeling  a  portrait  bust  with  the  aid  of  pho- 
tography have  not  been  wanting,  but  they  have  usually  re- 
quired a  large  number  of  portraits.  A  French  sculptor,  Cardin, 
has  now  perfected  one  that  requires  only  four  photographs,  and  all 


FIG. 


-CARDIN'S  APPARATUS  FOR  PHOTO-SCULPTURE, 


four  may  be  taken  at  one  sitting.     The  method  is  described  by  G. 
Mareschal  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  19)  as  follows : 

"The  idea  of  using  photography  to  facilitate  sculpture  followed 
very  closely  upon  Daguerre's  invention.  The  first  process  that 
seems  to  have  been  employed  is  that  of  Willeme,  about  fifty  years 
ago.  It  consisted  in  taking  24  photographs  of  the  model,  by  means 
of  24  cameras  arranged  around  him.  By  cutting  out  the  positive 
prints  thus  obtained,  we  have  a  series  of  profiles,  and  by  cutting 
them  in  two,  vertically,  and  combining  the  parts  around  a  common 
axis,  we  may,  by  filling  the  intervals  with  a  plastic  material,  have 
a  reproduction  of  the  model,  more  or  less  complete. 

"  We  may  proceed  in  another  way:  a  block  of  clay  or  wax  is 
placed  on  a  sculptor's  table  having  24  divisions.  One  of  the  pho- 
tographic profiles  is  gone  over  with  a  pantograph  and  thus  is  ob- 
tained in  the  clay  a  furrow  that  corresponds  exactly  to  it.  Turn- 
ing the  table  through  one  division  a  second  furrow  is  obtained, 
corresponding  to  the  next  profile,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  24  profiles 
are  used.  It  only  remains  to  unite  all  these  furrows,  which  can  be 
done  by  a  practised  hand,  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  image  of  the 
model.  In  fact,  this  process  is  intended  to  obtain  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  model;  the  different  methods  indicated  above  have 
no  other  aim.  That  described  by  Mr.  Cardin  recently  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry  and  to  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  does  not  aim  at  furnishing  a  completed 
sculpture  ;  it  gives  only  an  incomplete  result  which  must  be  finished . 
by  an  expert  hand,  but  it  is  very  practical  because  it  requires  tlie 
use  of  but  a  single  photographic  apparatus.  The  model  is  placed 
before  three  mirrors,  so  placed  as  to  give  one  rear  view  and  two 
profiles,  the  front  view  being  taken  directly.  Plumb  lines  B^  F 
(Fig.  2),  placed  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  enable  per- 
fect correspondence  to  be  reached.  Evidently,  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  images  are  focused  at  different  planes  on  the  ground- 
glass  screen  1),  but  this  is  divided  into  four  parts,  arranged  on 
different  planes,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sensitive  plate,  which 
is  also  in  four  parts,  in  a  special  frame,  each  corresponding  to  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  ground  glass.  Each  image,  of  course,  is  of 
a  different  size,  but  by  the  enlargement,  utilizing  the  comparison- 
points  formed  by  the  plumb-lines,  all  four  are  brought  to  the  same 
scale. 

"To  utilize  these  four  pictures,  Mr.  Cardin  has  devised  a  special 
stand  (Fig.  i)  composed  of  a  metallic  base  .S",  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  rigid  vertical  rod,  and  whose  four  sides  are  provided  with  a 
groove.  Metallic  slides,  supporting  the  frames  C  on  which  the 
photographs  are  placed,  run  in  the  grooves.     On  two  of  tlie  sides. 


at  right  angles  to  the  base,  are  fixt  jointed  systems  bearing  long 
needles  A  and  B  wliich  slide  in  their  supports  and  maybe  inclined 
at  various  angles.  That  which  is  most  convenient  for  doing  the 
work  is  determined  once  for  all,  depending  on  whether  the  result 
is  to  be  a  reduction,  an  enlargement,  or  a  reproduction  on  the  same 
scale,  in  which  last  case  the  needles  are  horizontal.  To  use  this 
apparatus  two  of  the  photographs,  the  full  face  and  a  profile,  are 
taken  and  placed  on  the  slides  in  a  definite  position  limited  by  a 

stop,  so  that  it  can  always  be  assumed 
at  once.  On  the  full-face  portrait,  a 
point  is  chosen,  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
for  example,  and  the  point  of  the 
needle  A  is  made  to  touch  it ;  the 
same  is  done  with  the  needle  B  on  the 
profile  view.  The  two  frames  C  are 
then  raised  and  the  two  needles  are 
slid  along  in  their  supports  until  they 
touch,  thus  ^xing  in  space  the  point 
where  the  tip  of  the  nose  should  be 
situated.  The  central  rod  is  then 
surrounded  with  the  plastic  material 
chosen  so  that  this  point  may  be  phys- 
ically realized. 

"The  needles  are  readjusted  and 
the  frames  replaced  ;  we  then  proceed 
in  the  same  way  to  determine  another 
neighboring  point  and  so  on  for  a 
great  number  of  points,  adding  or  re- 
moving plastic  material  according  to 
requirements.  The  operation  is  re- 
peated for  the  other  two  pictures, 
and  finally  there  results  a  complete 
model,  for  which  the  subject  will  have  posed  only  a  few  seconds. 
This  result  may  be  reached  by  a  skilled  workman,  and  the  sculptor 
himself  need  begin  only  at  this  point,  whence  he  carries  the  work 
forward  to  completion,  giving  it  a  personal  artistic  character  in 
the  presence  of  the  subject." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  BLOOD-STAINS 

IT  has  always  been  comparatively  easy  to  recognize  a  blood-stain, 
but  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  blood  was 
that  of  man  or  of  an  animal.  Recent  discoveries  make  this  quite 
possible,  we  are  told  in  The  Lancet  (London,  February  26).  Says 
this  paper : 

"The  great  majority  of  medical  men  who  may  read  these  lines 
were  taught  in  their  student  days  that  it  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  another  mammal. 
But  of  late  years,  as  is  now  generally  known,  the  perfection  of  the 
complement  reaction  by  the  biological  chemists  of  Germany  has 
placed  a  new  and  delicate  means  of  investigating  this  problem  in 
the  hands  of  the  medico-legal  expert,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  .  .  . 
Royal  Academ.y  of  Medicine,  Prof.  E.  J.  McWeeney  delivered  a 
most  interesting  address  .  .  .  treating  chiefly  of  this  subject.  He 
first  reminded  his  audience  that  up  to  the  year  1900  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  certainly  identifying  the  origin  of  blood-stains  were 
practically  insuperable.  The  differences  in  size  between  the  red 
corpuscles  of  man  and  those  of  the  domestic  animals  were  insuffi- 
cient to  admit  of  certain  microscopic  distinction  unless  the  blood 
were  fresh  and  unaltered,  which  is  practically  never  the  case.  It 
was  from  the  bacteriological  side,  .  .  .  that  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  was  changed.  Professor  McWeeney  then  referred  to  his 
own  experience  of  the  method  which  he  had  been  applying  in 
medico-legal  cases  for  the  Crown  in  Ireland  since  1902.  Quite 
recently  he  had  had  to  inquire  into  a  case  in  which  there  was  one 
spot  of  blood,  and  one  only,  on  the  clothes  of  a  man  accused  of 
committing  a  murder.  It  was  on  his  cap,  and  was  no  bigger  than 
a  threepenny-piece.  By  the  aid  of  highly  potent  anti-sera  and  the 
capillary-tube  method  he  was  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
blood  was  not  of  human,  but  of  equine,  origin,  and  reported  to  that 
effect.  On  subsequent  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  accused  man 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  a  large  horse-dealer,  and  had  fre- 
quently to  perform,  or  assist  at,  operations  on  horses.     In  another 
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case,  where  a  man  accused  of  a  brutal  murder  had  tried  to  account 
for  blood-stains  on  his  knife  by  saying  that  he  had  been  killing  a 
goat,  Professor  McWeeney  had  been  able  to  show  that  the  stains 
in  question  were  composed  of  human  and  not  of  goat's  blood.  The 
man  had  since  been  executed." 

These  results  are  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  certain  sub- 
stances called  "anti-sera  "  which  are  able  to  precipitate  blood  of 
the  types  to  which  they  respectively  correspond.  The  method  is 
so  delicate  that  it  may  be  made  to  reveal  as  little  as  2^000  gram  of 
albumin,  and  the  sources  of  error  may  now  all  be  easily  avoided. 
We  read : 

"Professor  McWeeney  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  wide  possi- 
bilities of  the  precipitin  method,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be 
applied  in  hygienic  work — such,  for  example,  as  the  detection  of 
horse  and  cat  flesh  in  sausages.  The  address  was  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  mode  of  determining  the  precipitating  power 
and  specificity  of  a  sample  of  anti-human  serum,  and  the  recogni- 
tion by  means  of  anti-ox  serum  of  tlie  bovine  origin  of  a  blood- 
stain that  had  been  over  two  years  dried  on  boot  leather." 


search  and  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  do  not  pall  as  the  years  go 
on.  As  we  read  the  biographies  of  men  of  science  we  find  that 
the  fascination  of  the  game  is  as  strong  or  stronger  to  the  veteran 
of  seventy-five  as  to  the  youth  of  iwenty-five.  Unless  ill-health 
or  some  other  circumstance  prevents,  they  usually  keep  steadily  and 
enthusiastically  at  their  task  until  xhe  end  of  life;  and  in  many 
cases  even  serious  decrepitude  can  not  stop  them. 

"So  I  believe  that  engaging  in  research  is  the  best  way  and  the 
only  certain  way  for  a  teacher  to  keep  himself  alive  intellectually 
and  to  retain  his  spirit  and  enthusiasm  to  the  end.  And  even  if 
the  college  he  serves  regards  teaching  and  not  research  as  its  chief 
business,  even  then,  1  contend,  he  must  be  given  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  reasonable  opportunities  for  research  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  his  intellectual  health,  just  as  he  is  given  time 
for  physical  exercise  in  order  that  he  may  maintain  his  bodily 
health." 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  INVESTIGATOR 

THAT  scientific  investigation  and  teaching  should  go  hand  in 
hand  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Bumstead,  of  Yale. 
This  idea  has  been  strongly  upheld  by  many  eminent  educators, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  capable  or  even  an  eminent  investigator 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  teacher,  and  vice  versa.  In 
spite  of  this,  it  is  generally  the  case,  Professor 
Bumstead  thinks,  that  tiie  two  occupations,  when 
followed  by  the  same  man,  react  favorably  on  each 
other.  In  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Carnegie  Science  Building  at  Acadia  University, 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  printed  in  Scietice  (New 
York,  March  11),  Professor  Bumstead  said  : 

"  I  am  a  very  strong  believer  in  Lord  Kelvin's 
opinion  that  in  a  university,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  every  investigator  should  be  a  teacher  and 
every  teacher  an  investigator.  The  reaction  of 
the  two  forms  of  activity  on  each  other  is  immensely 
stimulating  and  helpful.  To  the  man  whose  chief 
concern  is  the  investigation  of  special  problems  on 
the  remote  borders  of  knowledge,  it  is  very  whole- 
some that  he  should  occasionally  survey  his  subject 
broadly  and  in  simple  terms,  as  he  must  do  if  he 
teaches  young  men.  On  the  other  hand,  he  conveys 
to  them  some  part  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and,  in 
some  cases,  makes  recruits  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion ;  and  when  he  does  this  he  multiplies  his 
own  effectiveness  many  times  in  the  present  and  future  activities 
of  his  pupils. 

"  In  tlie  same  way  the  man  who,  from  natural  bent,  or  from  force 
of  circumstances,  finds  his  chief  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  is  greatly 
helped  in  the  proper  fulfilment  of  tliat  most  important  service,  if 
he  can  spend  some  part  of  his  time  in  research.  The  teacher  who 
does  nothing  else,  who  goes  over  the  same  subject  year  after  year 
with  successive  classes,  is  of  all  men,  I  think,  the  most  in  danger 
of  intellectual  stagnation.  While  he  is  young  he  may  ward  off  this 
paralysis  by  study,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  other 
men  have  discovered.  But  (with  somewhat  rare  exceptions)  the 
real  passion  for  such  acquisition  and  the  pleasure  one  takes  in  it 
are  nearly  gone  by  the  time  middle  age  is  reached.  In  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  the  capacity  for  such  study  has  also  vanished  by  that  time. 
We  all  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  acquire  a  new  language  when 
one  is  young,  and  how  much  less  patient  we  are  of  the  drill  and 
drudgery  of  grammar  as  the  years  go  on.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
ever  learn  Russian  or  Swedish  ;  certainly  I  should  expect  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  early  stages  of  the  study.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if 
I  had  not  learned  the  multiplication  table  when  I  was  a  Uoy,  I 
should  never  learn  it  now  and  should  be  obliged  to  carry  it  about 
on  a  card  in  my  pocket. 

"Now  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  passion  for  re- 


VEGETABLE  BUTTERS 

THESE  are  substitutes  for  butter  made  of  fatty  substances  of 
exclusively  vegetable  origin.  The  chief  fatty  material  thus 
utilized,  we  are  told  by  Jules  Gargon,  writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
February  12),  is  the  oil  extracted  from  the  coconut,  neutralized 
and  deodorized.     He  says  : 

"Well-made  coconut  butter  is  white,  with  a  crystalline  te.i:ture. 
It  keeps  without  spoiling  for  several  months  if  preserved  from 
contact  with  air,  away  from  light  and  from  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, which  cause  alternations  of  melting  and  solidification,  very 
unfavorable  to  its  preservation.     Its  melting-point  is  only  78°  to 


FIG.    2.— DEVICE  FOR   TAKING   THE   FOUR    PORTRAITS   AT   ONCE. 


79.5°  F.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  its  consistency  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  oil,  which  makes  it  malleable,  and 
a  little  yolk  of  egg  wiiich  gives  it  the  property  of  sputtering  and 
browning  in  the  frying-pan  like  butter  made  of  cow's  milk. 

"The  coconut-butter  industry  lias  taken  on  recently  a  rapid  de- 
velopment and  is  now  valued  at  6o,oco  tons  annually,  of  wiiich 
16,000  tons  are  French,  made  by  three  factories  in  Marseilles. 
The  trade-names  given  to  it  are  numerous — cccose  and  vegetalin 
in  France;  palniin  in  Germany,  and  nucolin  in  England.  It  is  a 
healthful  and  cheap  product. 

"  Like  other  vegetal)le  butters,  the  vegetable  margarin  extracted 
from  cotton  oil  is  utilized  in  tlie  countries  of  the  Levant  and  India 
by  members  of  sects  that  forbid  the  use  of  animal  fats  ;  and  the 
fabrication  of  this  product,  originating  in  the  United  States,  has 
extended  widely.  In  the  United  States  tin's  vegetable  margarin  is 
employed  especially  as  an  artificial  lard  and  to  add  to  animal  mar- 
garin.    The  latter  use  is  wide-spread  in  France  and  England. 

"Among  vegetable  butters  must  also  be  ranked  the  different  fats 
of  chocolate,  substitutes  for  coco  butter  and  for  chocolates  of  in- 
ferior grade.  These  come  especially  from  coconut  I)Utter  and  from 
palmetto  butter.  But  there  is  also  a  possibility  of  resorting  to 
palm  oil,  Mourah  oil,  Illip^  butter,  Karitd  butter,  and  so  on." — 
Translation  made/or  The  Literary   Digest. 
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THE  "PIECEMEAL  TREATMENT"  OF  THE 

MIRACLES 

THE  report  of  a  contemporary  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion would  attract  no  attention,  asserts  a  Boston  theological 
professor.  "We  should  not  believe  the  report ;  we  should  not  even 
t'.isbelieve  it."  On  the  contrary,  continues  this  writer.  Prof.  Bor- 
den j.\  Bowne,  "we  should  ignore  it  and  should  feel  somewhat  im- 
patient if  some  one  asked  us  to  consider  the  case."  Against  such 
a  p-  actical  certainty  and  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  still 
repeats  its  creed  concerning  Jesus,  that  "he  suffered  under  Pontius 


GOLGOTHA CONSUMMATUS   EST. 

From  a  painting  by  Jean  L6on  Ger6me.  1824- 

Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  he  rose  again  from  the  dead 
and  ascended  into  heaven,"  there  is  a  curious  antinomy.  Professor 
Bowne  goes  on  in  T/i^  Homiletic  Review  (March)  to  discuss  this 
antinomy  by  saying  that  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  "piecemeal 
treatment "  of  Christianity  and  the  miracles.  The  friends  of 
Christianity,  he  declares,  have  viewed  the  miracles  as  evidence 
for  Christianity,  '''s  external  supports  rather  than  essential  parts 
of  the  system."  The  foes  have  done  the  same  thing,  asking 
"whether  this  or  that  miracle  be  credible,  and  when  it  is  taken  in 
isolation  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  miracle  is  not  credible." 
The  reasoning  that  follows  is  stated  thus : 

"Then  comes  the  familiar  debate  about  miracles  and  evidence 
which  tends  to  nothing  but  confusion.  The  next  thing  is  the  query, 
whether  the  doctrine  proves  the  miracle  or  the  miracle  proves  the 
doctrine.  Soon  it  is  concluded  that  the  doctrine  supports  the 
miracle,  so  that  it  is  far  more  acceptable  without  the  miracle  than 
with  it.  Finally,  then,  the  miracle  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  burden 
too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  thus  we  become  rational  Christians." 

This  sort  of  thing.  Professor  Bowne  asserts,  is  familiar  to  all 
practised  readers,  but  not  all  of  us  see  through  it.     He  proceeds  : 

"The  miracles  of  Christianity  can  not  be  discust  piecemeal,  but 
only  as  parts  of  a  system.  Christianity  itself  is  essentially  super- 
natural in  its  idea,  and  in  that  sense  miraculous.  That  is,  Chris- 
tianity affirms  an  ever-living,  ever-working  God  in  whom  we  live 
and  have  our  being  and  who  profoundly  cares  for  his  children  and 
is  seeking  to  develop  them  into  his  spiritual  likeness.  In  doing 
this  work  he  maintains  the  familiar  order  of  nature  on  which  we 
all  depend.  He  also  works  through  the  mind  and  society,  through 
education  and  history.  In  addition  he  has  sent  prophets  and 
teachers  to  reveal  his  will  and  to  guide  us  Into  the  truth.  Finally, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  sent  his  Son  to  make  the  perfect  revela- 
iion  of  the  Father  and  to  present  the  highest  assu.ance  of  his  will 


and  presence,  and  to  furnish  the  highest  inspiration  to  love  and 
serve  him.  This  conception,  as  we  have  said,  is  essentially  miracu- 
lous, and  it  is  little  less  than  pathetic  that  any  one  who  accepts 
this  thought  of  a  self-revealing  God  and  the  stupendous  miracle 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Son  should  haggle  over  details  of 
miracles,  as  if  anything  depended  on  them.  It  is  equally  incredi- 
ble, apart  from  experience,  that  any  opponent  of  Christianity  should 
think  anything  gained  by  cavils  at  the  withered  fig-tree,  or  the  fish 
with  the  coin  in  its  mouth,  while  the  fundamental  Christian  thought 
is  left  untouched.  Our  general  conclusion  on  this  subject  does 
not  depend  on  argument  alone  or  chiefly,  but  also  and  more  funda- 
mentally on  our  world-viewandour  moral  and  religious  sympathies 
and  tendencies.  If  we  are  essentially  irreligious  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  humanity's  search 
after  God,  or  if  we  hold  a 
naturalistic  philosophy,  then 
there  is  no  use  in  talking 
about  the  resurrection,  or 
even  about  religion.  Equally, 
if  we  say  that  God,  if  there 
be  any,  is  supremely  con- 
cerned to  keep  Yz  w?/^  a  con- 
stant quantity  at  all  hazards, 
and  in  comparison  has  little 
or  no  interest  in  spiritualized 
humanity,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  resurrection.  But 
if  we  believe  that  our  race  is, 
and  always  has  been,  in  the 
hands  of  God  who  is  leading 
us  on  to.vard  himself,  then 
our  minds  are  not  closed  in 
advance  against  the  presence 
of  the  living  God  in  history 
and  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  too  in  such  a  way  that  we 
may  discern  his  presence. 
The  real  debate  here  is  not 
tlie  mere  question  of  miracle, 
but  it  is  the  strife  of  two 
views  of  life  and  the  world, 
the  higher  spiritual  view  and  the  lower  material  view." 

Neither  of  these  views,  the  writer  admits,  can  ever  become  a 
matter  of  strict  demonstration  or  scientific  evidence.  "The  lower 
view  is  based  on  certain  crude  dogmatisms  which  can  not  be  estab- 
lished in  any  scientific  or  philosophic  way,  but  which  in  a  fashion 
appeal  to  the  natural  man  as  level  to  his  understanding."  Equally 
the  higher  view  "admits  of  no  demonstration."     But — 

"The  evidence  must  be  of  a  kind  that  roots  in  life  and  will  have 
something  of  life's  complexity.  All  that  is  possible,  then,  for  the 
Christian  is  to  form  an  argument  that  will  be  consistent  with  itself, 
and  fit  into  our  general  scheme  of  Christian  thought.  Then  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  each  one  to  decide  for  himself  between  the  conflict- 
ing views,  but  in  any  case  we  must  not  expect  to  construct  an  argu- 
ment that  will  compel  belief  on  the  part  of  unwilling  minds.  This 
is  not  the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  us.  There  is  no  argument 
m  moral  matters  that  forces  belief,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that 
there  should  be.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  faith  in 
the  Christian  view  is  any  more  difficult  now  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  least  as  possible  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  In  thi=  age,  as  in  all  ages,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  faith  and  not 
of  demonstration.  Our  conclusion  is  the  complex  outcome  of  life  and 

by  no  means  the  result  of  a  syllogism  or  historical  innuiry 

"Technical  evidences  of  Christianity  of  the  traditional  type  are 
not  particularly  edifying.  Christianity  is  its  own  best  evidence. 
Any  great  consistent  system  which  fits  into  life  and  which  upholds 
and  inspires  life  is  its  own  proof.  The  Christian  system  with  its 
history  and  its  present  position  at  the  head  of  all  the  influences  that 
make  for  human  uplift  is  Christianity's  great  evidence.  It  roots 
now  and  always  in  the  divine,  and  its  miracles  are  not  an  outside 
proof,  but  a  part  of  the  revelation  itself.  God  was  not  revealing 
himself  exclusively  to  Sadducees,  nor  to  scientists,  but  to  men  as 
they  have  lived  and  live,  and  if  we  admit  the  general  Christian  con- 
ception, its  miracles  are  perfectly  natural." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  THE  ROCKE- 
FELLER FOUNDATION 

THE  proposed  gift  of  the  Rockefeller  millions  to  a  foundation 
to  aid  humanity  stirs  the  imagination  of  the  religious 
editors  ;  the  magnitude  of  its  opportunities  for  furthering  Christian 
work  is  exalted,  but  the  means  by  which  the  fund  has  been  accumu- 
lated do  not  pass  uncriticized.  The  Foundation's  ideal  is  "the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  prevention  and 
relief  of  suffering,  and  the  promotion  of  any  and  all  elements  of 
human  progress."  If  tliis  ideal  is  realized,  it  will,  says 
The  Christian  //^i?rflA/(New  York),  justify  the  statement 
of  Senator  Gallinger  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  become  the 
author  of  "the  greatest  scheme  of  philanthropy  evL-r 
known  in  human  history."  The  Examiner  (New  York), 
tlie  organ  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  denomination,  observes  : 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  Foundation  is  gigantic,  and 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  willing- 
ness to  devote  the  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  idea  seems  likewise  staggering.  For  these 
tilings  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  certainly  deserving  of  praise. 
It  is  probable  that  when  the  amount  he  proposes  to  give 
is  stated  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion will  seem  comparatively  insignificant. 

"Our  attitude  has  always  been  one  of  kindliness  and 
approval  toward  men  of  vast  wealth  who  give  their  mone>' 
largely.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  look  favorably 
upon  Mr.  Rockefeller's  plans,  altho  they  have  not  yet  been 
given  out  in  detail.  A  Foundation  so  gigantic  will  have 
tremendous  possibilities  for  weal  or  wo.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  there  is  a  grave  danger  in  an  organization 
too  finely  drawn,  and  a  much  graver  danger  in  the  ineffi- 
ciency that  may  develop  in  its  administration  in  years  to 
come.  To  administer  such  a  trust  needs  a  genius  almost 
as  marvelous  as  has  been  displayed  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  money  that  makes  it  possible.  Could  we  be  as- 
sured that  the  Foundation  would  always  have  at  its  head 
broad-minded,  widely  sympathetic,  and  thoroughly  patri- 
otic Christian  men — men  who  could  measure  up  to  the 
Christ  spirit  and  Christ  ideals — we  should  hail  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefi- 
cences— one  that  would  move  the  world  fundamentally, 
incessantly,  and  propulsively  forward." 

The  Living  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal,  Milwaukee) 
makes  this  suggestion  : 


can  not  purchase  admission  through  the  gates  of  heaven  through 
his  ciiarities,  he  can  at  least,  and  is  succeeding  in  so  doing,  pur- 
chase the  esteem  and  good-will  of  liis  fellow  man,  which,  in  Ben 
Adhem's  instance,  was  supposed  to  be  everything. 

"  In  a  way  Mr.  Rockefeller's  case  is  somewhat  pitiable.  During 
the  Standard  Oil  investigation  there  was  probably  no  man  in  the 
United  States  more  cordially  detested  than  this  aged  and  quaint 
multimillionaire.  He  was  lampooned  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  cartoonist  and  newspaper  paragrapher  could 
not  let  him  alone.  He  was  isolated  and  without  friends,  and  the 
hatred  of  a  nation  was  vented  against  him.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  without  feelings.     He  has  already 


"We  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  Rockefeller  conditions 
there  will  be  no  such  narrow  restrictions  as  those  which 
prevent  the  use  of  the   Carnegie  educational  funds  for  colleges 
that  represent  religious  bodies.     From  the  plans  as  thus  far  pub- 
lished we  judge  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  not  be  simi- 
larly limited — which  is  decidedly  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  credit." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  "tainted  millions,"  The  Christian 
Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal,  New  York)  recalls  that  "in  the 
time  of  the  greatest  criticism  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie 
declared  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money  was  as  good  as  his  (Car- 
negie's) money,  and  was  gotten  largely  in  the  same  way,  or  words 
to  that  effect."  This  paper  adds,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  gentlemen  has  attained  great  personal  popularity  and  the 
other  failed  of  it,  that  "various  methods  that  were  then  considered 
right,  and  were  lawful  at  the  time,  are  now  condemned,  and  those 
who  follow  them  excoriated."  Another  Methodist  paper,  The 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati)  says  : 

"There  are  many  who  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
got  his  money  dishonestly— that  his  gold  is  'tainted  '—and  that  he 
would  do  better  if  he  gave  it  back  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  majority,  however,  will  welcome  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
decision,  and  will  not  question  his  motives.  We  remember  that 
some  time  ago  Mr.  Rockefeller  announced  that  he  was  'only  a 
steward,'  and  it  is  beginning  to  appear  as  if  he  meant  this  state- 
ment literally.  If,  as  several  cartoonists  have  facetiously — and 
rather  irreverently— intimated  in  their  drawings,  the 'Oil  King' 


THE    INCREDUI-ITV   OF   THOMAS. 

From  the  painting  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640)  in  the  Antwerp  gallery. 


l)y  v;ist  benevolences  purchased  a  great  deal  of  human  regard,  and 
he  proposes,  it  would  seem,  by  his  new  foundation  to  compel  ad- 
miration, if  not  love." 

The  New  York  ll'ce/c/y  Witness  (undenominational)  .speaks 
with  something  of  Hebraic  austerity.     Thus  : 

"Whether  the  money  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  put  into  this 
trust  for  philanthropic  purjxjses  will  do  more  good  or  harm  is  a 
question  that  can  not  be  answered  authoritatively  till  the  Judg- 
ment Day.  A  man  who  is  shrewd  at  making  money  often  acts 
foolishly  when  he  attempts  to  give  it  away.  Mr.  Rockefeller  him- 
self can  not  e.xpect  to  live  very  long,  and  his  son  will  therefore  have 
the  largest  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  vast  hoard.  The  son 
is  apparently  a  very  capable  business  man,  and  he  has  for  years 
taught  a  large  Uihle-class.  He  may  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  giving  away  money  that  any  man  ever  had. 

"If  Mr.  Rockefeller's  object  in  giving  this  money  away  is  to 
square  accounts  with  the  world  and  with  God,  our  advice  to  him  is 
to  hunt  up  the  men  whom  he  has  ruined  by  his  selfish  methods  and 
restore  to  them  'fourfold,'  like  Zacchaeus  of  old.  After  that,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  philanthropy." 

Tfie  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  holds  that  the  money  loses 
any  possibility  of  "taint "  by  thisgift,  for  "when  these  funds  become 
tlie  property  of  a  corporation  they  become  impersonal,"  and  "Mr, 
Rockefeller  removes  himself  from  the  equation." 
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TREATMENT   OF  SECEDERS 

THE  Churchman  (New  York)  asks  wlietlier  it  is  fair  to  treat 
with  "  harsli  ecclesiastical  penalties  those  who  leave  the  Angli- 
can for  the  Roman  communion,  and  to  make  a  practise  of  suspect- 
ing their  motives  and  questioning  their  loyalty."  This  paper  has 
never  evinced  any  special  leaning  toward  the  high-church  wing  of 
its  denomination,  which  furnislies  most  of  the  converts  to  Rome, 
and  this  fact  gives  its  plea  for  charity  special  significance.  Tlie 
editor  takes  as  his  text  an  article  by  the  Bishop  of  Albany  criti- 
cizing tiie  recent  Philadelphia  seceders.  The  Bishop  remarked 
that  the  seceders  had  held  "a  sort  of  Catilinian  allegiance"  to 
the  Church  and  seized  an  occasion  to  cut  loose  from  their  ordina- 
tion vows,  and  he  added  : 

"  It  was  a  simple  and  short-lived  spasm,  by  means  of  which  a 
few  people  went  out  from  us  who  were  not  of  us,  and  went  'to  their 
own  place  in  the  Roman  Communion.' " 

The  Churchman  rebukes  the  Bishop  thus  : 

"  Is  this  fair  criticism  .''  How  can  it  be  reconciled  even  with  the 
standpoint  of  ecclesiastical  ethics,  seeing  that  Anglicans  maintain 
that  tlie  Roman  Church  is  Catholic,  even  tho  they  hold  that  in 
Roman  doctrine  some  very  questionable  things  have  been  made  de 
fide?  But,  taking  the  higher  ground  of  primary  Christian  faith, 
it  is  clear  that  these  brethren  who  have  left  us  gave  their  allegiance 
to  God  and  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Church.  Is  it  possible  to  jus 
tify  a  condemnation  of  them  because  under  the  constraint  of  con- 
science, however  imperfectly  informed,  they  have  exchanged  the 
allegiance  of  one  historic  Church  for  another  ?  Possibly  they  may 
experience  regret  and  may  come  to  learn  that  they  were  mistaken. 
Perhaps  some  of  tliem  will  go  through  trying  experiences  from  the 
discipline  of  being  put  to  school  again,  and  in  being  forced  to  ac- 
cept varieties  and  extremes  of  belief  and  conduct  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics which  as  Anglicans  they  never  before  knew,  possibly  never 
dreamed  of.  It  would  be  wiser  and  more  considerate  to  wish  them 
well  as  they  go  from  us  and  not  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
return,  as  is  done  in  the  canons  of  the  American  Churcli." 

The  editor  asks,  furtlier,  why  churchmen  "should  intensify  tiie 
lines  of  factional  Christianity  by  calling  the  Philadelphia  secession 
treachery."     Rather — 

"  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  want  of  knowledge 
and  lack  of  vision,  the  result  of  feebleness  of  faith,  and  weakness 
of  conscience — things  that  are  hard  to  explain.  Yet  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Anglicans  do  not  make  a.  practise  of  condemning 
priests  who  have  abandoned  their  ministry  in  the  Roman  Com- 
munion and  continue  it  in  the  Anglican.  Any  Church  which 
would  have  itself  recognized  must  be  representative  of  Christ  in 
its  dealings  with  all  men,  and,  above  all,  with  those  who  seem  in 
any  way  weak  and  who  are  misled  by  their  weakness.  In  the  light 
of  this  principle  the  bishops  at  Lambeth  seem  to  have  taken  an 
aggressively  sectarian  position  when  they  practically  refused 
to  consider  the  Roman  Church  in  their  plans  and  methods  of 
reimion. 

"From  a  somewhat  different  standpoint  siiould  be  urged  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  members  of  Protestant  churches  as  true 
members  of  Christ's  body  by  baptism.  There  should  be  something 
more  than  recognition  of  the  privilege  of  cooperating  with  them. 
Such  a  right  should  be  claimed  as  based  upon  the  undisputed  and 
indisputable  truth  contained  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself  when 
his  di.sciples  would  have  forbidden  those  who  were  working  in  his 
name,  while  Jesus  himself  accepted  them  as  loyal.  The  world  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  unit,  and  the  forces  of  righteousness 
must  organize  for  the  great  victory.  If  they  are  to  seize  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  they  must  obey  literally  the  command  of  the 
Lord  and  Savior  and  tell  the  good  news  to  tlie  farthest  ends 
of  the  world. 

"Ecclesiastical  systems  constructed  by  men,  who  have  rent  the 
Lord's  body  in  its  outward  and  visible  form,  hinder  the  united  wit- 
ness of  the  whole  Church  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human 
which  it  possesses  in  Christ,  through  Christ,  and  from  Christ.  All 
the  forces  of  righteousness  must  combine  in  order  to  win  the  battle 
when  tlie  opportunity  comes." 


OUTSIDE  TESTIMONY  TO  CONVERSION 
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HAT  the  ministry  to  a  considerable  extent  seem  to  have  laid 
down,  a  detached  layman  has  taken  up.  A  book  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  England,  wiiirh  is  described  as  "a  clinic 
in  regeneration."  It  is  called  "  Twice  Born  Men,"  and  in  its  pages 
Mr.  Harold  Begbie  presents  the  results  of  his  studies  of  "London 
thugs,  toughs,  and  sots  who,  through  believing  the  gospel,  have 
been  transformed  into  sober,  honorable,  and  respected  men."  His 
interest  is  in  psychological  phenomena  and  his  metiiod  that  of  a 
scientific  investigator.  "  Altho  he  expresses  no  antagonism  to  the 
Church,  he  seems  to  consider  the  Church  negligible,"  and  takes 
his  examples  from  the  Salvation  Army.  He  does  not,  however, 
says  a  writer  in  comment  on  the  book,  betray  any  close  touch  even 
with  the  Army.     Mr.  Begl)ie  writes,  in  his  Introduction  : 

"Whatever  it  may  be,  conversion  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
radically  bad  person  may  be  changed  into  a  radically  good  person. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  the  fact  stands 
clear  and  unassailable  that,  by  this  thing  called  conversion,  men 
consciously  wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy,  become  consciously 
right,  superior,  and  happy.  It  produces  not  a  change  but  a 
revolution  in  character.  It  does  not  alter;  it  creates  a  new 
personality. 

"The  phrase  'a  new  birth  '  is  not  a  rhetorical  hyperbole,  but  a 
fact  of  the  physical  kingdom.  Men,  who  have  been  irretrievably 
bad  and  under  conversion  have  become  ardent  savers  of  the  lost, 
tell  us,  with  all  the  pathetic  emphasis  of  their  inexpressible  and 
impenetrable  discovery,  that  in  the  change  which  overcame  them 
they  were  conscious  of  being  'born  again.'  To  them — and  we  can 
go  to  no  other  authorities — this  tremendous  revolution  in  person- 
ality signifies  a  new  birth.  It  transforms  Goneril  into  Cordelia, 
Caliban  into  Ariel,  Saul  of  Tarsus  into  Paul  the  apostle. 

"There  is  no  medicine,  no  act  of  Parliament,  no  moral  treatise, 
and  no  invention  of  philanthropy  which  can  transform  a  man  radi- 
cally bad  into  a  man  radically  good.  If  the  State,  burdened  and 
shackled  by  its  horde  of  outcasts  and  sinners,  would  march  freely 
and  efficiently  to  its  goal,  it  must  be  at  the  hands  of  religion  that 
relief  is  sought.  Only  religion  can  perform  the  miracle  that  will 
convert  the  burden  into  assistance. 

"There  is  nothing  else;  there  can  be  nothing  else.  Science 
despairs  of  these  people  and  pronounces  them  hopeless  and  in- 
curable. Politicians  find  themselves  at  the  end  o^their  resources. 
Philanthropy  begins  to  wonder  whether  its  charity  could  not  be 
turned  into  a  more  fertile  channel.  The  law  speaks  of  'criminal 
classes.'  It  is  only  religion  that  is  not  in  despair  about  this  mass 
of  profitless  evil  dragging  at  the  heels  of  progress — the  religion 
which  still  believes  in  miracle." 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  declares  tlie  Chicago  Interior,  "since  a 
Christian  leader — apart  frointhe  evangelistic  specialists — has  said 
anything  as  forcible  as  this  about  the  possibility,  reality,  and 
necessity  of  conversion."     Furtlier  : 

"What  is  the  reason  why  there  is  a  slack  emphasis  and  an  uncer- 
tain opinion  among  pastors  and  lay  members  in  the  churches  in 
respect  to  conversion?  Why  is  the  voice  of  a  psychologist  clearer 
here  to-day  than  the  voice  of  the  typical  Christian  pastor  .'' 

"Doubtless  the  reason  is  in  part  the  new  value  put  on  religious 
education.  The  thought  of  taking  the  child  and  training  it  up  so 
straight  morally  and  religiously  that  there  will  never  need  to  be  a 
radical  overturn  in  life — so  that  Christ  may  finally  be  accepted  by 
mere  'decision  ' — has  grown  up  to  be  the  master-tiiouglit  of  many 
Christian  workers. 

"And  that's  a  good  thought.     Don't  let  anybody  disparage  it. 

"But  the  pity  is  the  pity  that  goes  with  nearly  every  step  forward 
in  the  Church's  learning  of  new  truth — the  popular  Christian  mind 
doesn't  prove  big  enough  to  grasp  a  new  truth  without  losing  hold, 
for  the  time  at  least,  on  the  old  truth  it  had  before. 

".Somehow  it  is  terribly  hard  work  for  Christian  thinking  to  oc- 
cupy both  halves  of  truth's  big  circumference  at  once;  it  gets 
congested  on  one  or  the  other  semicircle.     So,  in  this  case : 

"Learning  to  appreciate  religious  education,  the  Church  has 
drifted  aivay  from  its  appreciatio7i  of  cojiversion 

"Conversion  is  the  changing  of  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one. 
How  it  is  done  and  how  the  man  feels  in  the  process  is  minor,  if 
onlv  it's  done." 
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WHISTLER   FOR  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  is  coming-  tardily  into  line  in  its  recognition  of 
Whistler.  Tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  holds  its  first  special 
exhibition  of  his  -work,  long  after  Boston  and  London  and  otlier 
places  have  had  theirs.  This  exhibition  is  perhaps  a  temporary 
solace  for  the  sad  reflection  that  once,  as  Mr.  Kobbe  asserts  in  tlie 
New  York  Herald,  tlie  Museum  might  have  had  the  "Portrait  of 
My  Mother  "  for  ;S5i,25o.  Now  the  picture  is  beyond  purchase,  and 
this  writer  ventures  $125,000  as  no  unlikely  estimate  of  its  value 
could  it  reach  the  market.  There  are  forty-six  pictures  in  the 
present  exhibition — a  mucli  smaller  number  than  were  shown  by 
the  Copley  Society  in  Boston  in  1904.  But  this  apparent  poverty 
in  numbers  really  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  artist  here  ex- 
hibited, thinks  Mr.  Cortissoz,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
A  large  array,  he  says,  is  "  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
of  exquisiteness  which  best  presides  over  an  examination  of 
Whistler's  art."     Going  on,  we  read  : 

"He  is  peculiarly  the  type  that  needs  to  be  seen  at  his  best. 
Himself  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  principle  that  quality  is  everything 
and  quantity  nothing,  he  gains  the  more  as  he  is  studied  with  dis- 
crimination. The  saying  which  meant  so  much  to  him,  'The  artist 
is  known  by  what  he  omits,'  may  well  be  translated  by  the  con- 
noisseur into  a  formula  for  his  own  conduct  in  dealing  with  Whist- 
ler's work.  He  was  not  by  any  means  one  of  those  artists  whose 
every  fugitive  touch,  every  casual  fragment,  is  clairvoyant  witli 
power  and  charm.  That  he  knew  this  better  than  any  one  else  we 
may  infer  from  the  pains  he  took  with  the  development  of  his  etch- 
ings, so  vividly  brouglit  out  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  [a  catalog  of 
Whistler's  etchings  published  by  the  Grolier  Society],  and,  indeed, 
the  Pennells,  in  their  voluminous  biography,  show  that  in  all  his 
work  he  was  his  own  exacting  critic,  incurably  fastidious  and 
solicitous  of  perfection.  The  ideal  exhibition,  where  he  is  con- 
cerned, is  one  that  is  nothing  if  not  choice." 

The  pictures  in  this  exhibition  come  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  to  go  later  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  at  Washington  ;  from  Col.  Frank  J.  Hecke,  also  of  Detroit, 
from  Mr.  Richard  Canfield,  Colonel  Pope,  Mr.  John  H.  Whitte- 
more,  of  Naugatuck,  Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
.Samuel  Untermyer,  and  others.     Mr,  Cortissoz  writes  further  : 

"The  special  value  of  the  body  of  work  shown  at  the  Museum 
lies  in  the  authoritative  definition  it  gives  of  Whistler's  character 
as  a  painter,  exposing  with  remarkable  directness  and  fulness  his 
conception  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  catalog  follows  a  chrono- 
logical order  and  it  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  follow  the  lines  of 
evolution  thus  indicated.  But  this  is  not  an  aspect  of  the  subject 
on  wliich  it  is  especially  suggestive  or  profitable  to  dwell  at  any 
great  length.  It  is  worth  while,  of  course,  to  note  the  transition 
from 'The  Blue  Wave,' painted,  like 'The  Coast  of  Brittany,'  ,  .  . 
in  the  spirit  of  Courbet,  to  the  'Nocturnes  '  in  which  he  worked  out 
an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  tinctured  perhaps  by  Japanese  influences, 
but  nevertheless  essentially  original.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  turn 
from  the  broad  and  subtly  resonant  tonality  of  these  'Nocturnes  ' 
to  the  little  Venetian  pastels,  the  lightest,  deftest,  most  fleeting 
notes,  and  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  solid,  almost  heavy- 
handed,  painting  of  that 'Symphony  in  White  No.  i.  The  White 
Girl,'  which  he  sent  to  the  memorable  Salon  des  R<5fus^s  in  1863, 
and  the  infinitely  more  delicate  and  more  transparent  work  which 
he  did  in  his  later  period,  here  amply  represented.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  grasp  is  the  unity  of  Whistler's  career,  his  fidelity  to 
the  idea  which  was  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end  the  mainspring 
of  his  endeavor.  This  was  a  sensuous  idea  of  beauty,  dependent 
in  a  measure  upon  nature,  but  rooted  even  more  in  the  half-uncon- 
scious instinct  of  the  creative  artist  who  transforms  his  material 
into  a  pattern  expressive  of  nothing  more  nor  less  tiian  his  own 
point  of  view.  In  poetry,  said  Matthew  Arnold,  the  illusion  is 
everything.  So,  with  Whistler,  the  illusion  was  everything,  the 
divine  illusion  of  things  seen  in  an  exquisite  harmony  of  form  and 
color." 

We  are  thousands  of  miles  away,  in  Whistler's  work,  "from  the 


naturalism  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  modern  art. 
soz  observes,  proceeding : 


Mr.  Cortis- 


"No  doubt  he  would  have  scorned  the  role  of  the  dreamer  and 
dismissed  talk  of  'visions  '  as  the  prattle  of  the  literary  man,  but 
the  one  fact  emerging  from  these  studies  of  his  is  that  in  them 
creative  imagination  played  tlie  all-compelling  part.  He  did  not 
reproduce  what  he  saw  for  its  own  sake.  He  reproduced  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  soft  glow  of  tone  that  it  meant  to  him,  putting  a  rap- 


lUiislratimis  tVir  the  Whistler  article  used  by  cuurtesy  of  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
THE   WHITE   GIRL 

Symphony  by  White  No.  1— From  the  painting  by  Whistler. 

Rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  1862  and  the  Salon  of  1863;  after- 
ward shown  in  the  Salon  des  R6fus6s,  Paris,  1863. 

ture  of  color  into  painted  surface.  He  was  curious  and  notably 
original  again  in  his  pattern.  Witness  the  disposition  of  the  pier, 
the  shi])s,  and  tlie  spray  of  blossom  in  'The  Ocean.'  But  if  this 
enormously  contributes  to  the  orchestration,  so  to  say,  of  his 
'Symphony  in  (Iray  and  Green,'  the  inspiration  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  thing  is  unquestionably  imaginative  and  spiritual,  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  character  including  far  more  than  dexterity  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  pigment.  The  studies  of  nature,  in  short,  denote  Whist- 
ler's high-water  mark,  the  manifestation  of  his  special  genius  in 

work  ai)solutely  inimitable 

"  The  observer  who  is  not  a  crass  Whistlerian,  and  does  not 
possess  either  the  experience  or  the  taste  which  finds  its  account 
in  the  connoisseurship  of  leclinic,  will  be  struck  by  a  certain  nar- 
rowness of  range  in  the  collection.     Let  him  beware,  however,  tif 
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asking  one  great  artist  to  be  like  another,  to  do  many  things  be- 
sides what  it  is  his  destiny  to  do.  There  were  large  fields  left  un- 
explored by  Whistler,  but  he  demonstrated,  if  ever  a  man  did,  that, 
given  the  power  of  creating  a  kind  of  abstract  dehumanized  beauty, 
he  could  endue  it  over  and  over  again  with  extraordinary  vitality. 
See  him,  for  example,  producing  not  only  the  stately  full-lengths 
at  which  we  have  glanced,  but  the  smaller  portraits  which  form  in 
some  sort  a  pendant  to  tiiat  group,  and  then  see  him  also  drawing 
his  sketches  of  \'enetian  by-ways  and  ma- 
kini:  liis  dainty  pastels,  like  the  'Venus 
Astarte '  or  the  'Annabel  Lee.'  These 
more  fragile  records,  by  the  way,  bring 
a  particularly  welcome  note  into  the  exhi- 
bition, recalling  Whistler's  vivacious  habit 
of  mind  and  his  tenderness,  his  way  of 
flinging  upon  paper  impressions  unique  in 
their  lightness  and  fragrance.  In  such  a 
sketch  as  the  'Annabel  Lee,'  no  less  than 
in  a  great  portrait  like  the  'F.  R.  Ley- 
land,'  or  a  miracle  of  color  like  'The 
Ocean,'  he  makes  you  feel  his  profound 
sensitiveness,  his  cult  for  beauty,  and  his 
rarity." 


LONDON'S  REPERTORY 
THEATER 


MR.  CL 
aNe 


CHARLES  FROHMAN,  whom 
few  York  paper  has  called  "the 
leading  American  patron  of  tlie  London 
drama,"  has  launched  his  repertory  theater 
in  the  English  capital.  In  the  very  first 
week  of  its  existence  he  produced  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  London  audiences  such 
big-wigs  as  John  Galsworthy,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Barrie,  and  George  Meredith.  Here 
would  seem  to  be  riches  enough  for  the 
most  exacting  palate.  This  is  by  no  means 
playing  all  his  cards,  since  he  promises  to 
let  Henry  James,  John  Masefield.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pinero,  Haddon  Chambers,  Elizabeth 
Baker,  and  Somerset  Maugham  be  heard 
from.  This  venture  is  of  interest  to  Amer- 
icans, not  only  because  its  ideals  in  some 
measure  correspond  witli  the  purposes  of  the  New  Theater,  but 
also  because  Mr.  Frohman  promises  to  repeat  the  experiment  later 
in  New  York  if  it  succeeds  in  London.  The  first  piece,  "Justice," 
is  by  Mr,  Galsworthy,  wliose  "Strife"  is  one  of  the  chief  successes 
of  the  New  Tlieater.  Of  tiiis  play  Mr.  Owen  Stair  writes  in  the 
London  Outlook  : 

"This  is  the  tragedy  of  a  young  clerk,  of  an  ordinary  type  of 
weakness  and  ineffectualness,  who  is  moved  by  a  crisis  of  love  and 
pity  for  a  woman  to  steal  a  sum  of  money  with  wiiicli  to  help  her 
in  her  misery,  and  who  suffers  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  crime. 
Merely  to  recite  this  bare  motive  of  the  play  is  to  state  tlie  author's 
thesis.  Mr.  (ialsworthy  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  criticize  the 
dealings  of  the  law  with  what  is  called  the  criminal  class — tho 
those  dealings,  he  contends,  are  cruel  and  imbecile  enough — as  to 
arouse  a  passionate  loathing  for  its  dealings  with  that  considerable 
proportion  of  criminals  who  are  not  criminal ;  who  are  not  selfish, 
not  brutal,  not  hardened,  not  bad,  whether  congenitally  or  as  the 
result  of  experience.  He  directs  upon  this  gigantic  immorality 
that  skulks  in  tlie  shadows  of  our  civilization  a  stream  of  fierce 
light.  Facts  and  thoughts  which  a  small  number  of  reformers  and 
thoughtful  ofificials  have  had  almost  to  themselves  for  years  are 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  a  public  which,  unless  all  the  indications 
are  misleading,  will  come  to  be  very  large  indeed 

"This  play  is  a  carefully  faithful  representation  of  common  life. 
The  di.scovery  of  the  forgery,  the  arrest,  the  piteous  appeals  ;  the 
trial,  with  all  its  mechanical  heartlessness  and  the  sense  of  dread 
about  it  all ;  the  prison — those  hideously  real  prison  scenes,  ending 
with  the  dumb  agonies  of  the  nervous  wretch  gradually  breaking 
to  pieces  under  the  strain  of  solitude  and  silence;  the  return  to  his 
old  employers  after  release  on  ticket  of  leave  ;  tlie  merciful  decision 


ANNABEL    LEE. 


This  pastel  represents  a  woman  standing  on  tlie 
shore  before  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  and  sky.  Such 
things  as  this  are  said  to  show  Whistler's  "  vivacious 
habit  of  mind." 


to  give  the  victim  another  chance  ;  the  reappearance  of  the  law  to 
seize  him  again,  charged  with  'not  reporting  himself,"  and  with 
that  desperate  device  of  the  ruined,  'forged  references  '  ;  the  vic- 
tim's suicide  in  face  of  the  certainly  of  a  return  to  moral  torture. 
With  all  this  is  mingled  the  agony  of  the  woman,  forced  by  the  loss 
of  her  only  friend  to  the  worst  of  degradations." 

This  play,  says  the  writer,  "stamps  its  hideous  lesson  home  by 
means  of  a  dramatic  method  applied  with 
austerity  by  a  sure  hand."    He  goes  on: 

"  From  tlie  first  word  of  this  tragedy  to 
the  last  there  is  not  a  word  or  a  gesture 
that  is  not  of  the  life  about  us.  What 
happens  happens  as  of  necessity,  and  not 
as  of  the  author's  desire  to  luring  about 
this  or  that.  There  are  no  longuettis^  no 
elucidatory  dialogs;  the  story  gallops,  and 
it  tells  itself  in  all  its  ghastliness  before 
our  eyes.  Men  turn  white  and  hold  their 
breath  as  the  agony  on  the  stage  pro- 
ceeds, women  control  themselves  with 
difificulty.  Such  emotion,  we  read,  used 
to  be  common  in  our  theaters  in  the  time 
of  tlie  great  tragedians.  We  have  neither 
Siddons  nor  Garrick  ;  but  it  almost  seems 
as  if,  despite  our  social  soothsayers,  we 
have  still  the  capacity  to  be  moved  as  they 
moved  their  public,  when  a  man  appears 
with  that  which  can  find  the  sensitive  spot 
in  us.  Of  all  those  who  have  been  looking 
for  this  spot,  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  hitherto 
been  among  the  keenest  trackers.  In  this 
tragedy  he  has  come  down  upon  it  fairly  ; 
he  has  found  out  how  horror  and  pity 
may  be  wakened  to  the  fullest  life  in  our 
generation.  Fate  and  the  gods  no  longer 
scare  us ;  we  are  all  Prometheuses  now. 
\'iolence  and  picturesque  rant  no  longer 
thrill  us.  Hut  there  is  a  thing  of  which 
we  stand  in  awe,  there  is  a  violence  that 
moves  us  to  the  soul ;  we  stand  in  awe  of 
liuman  society  and  its  operations,  we 
shrink  at  the  sight  of  spiritual  torture." 


Mr.  .Shaw  succeeded  Mr.  (ialsworthy 
;ind  seemed  to  take  his  cue  from  that  gentle- 
man's seriousness  of  purpose  to  add  contrast  by  standing  on 
his  head.  Mr.  Shaw  was  without  purpose,  and  many  critics 
have  asserted  without  seriousness.  Mr.  Ford,  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  tlie  New  York  Tribune,  says  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
play  named  "  Misalliance  "  contains  talk  "  for  three  iiours  and  fifteen 
minutes  about  aristocracy,  plutocracy,  middle-class  mediocrity. 
Socialism,  poverty,  marriage,  free  love,  the  relations  of  parents 
and  children,  love,  sentimentality,  the  modern  girl,  literary  para- 
doxes, aeroplanes,  the  Bible,  substitutes  for  religion,  iiumanity, 
the  tradesmen's  limitations,  the  clerk's  starvation  wage,  the  eti- 
quette of  a  country  house,  physical  exercise,  the  efficacy  of  spank- 
ing for  undeveloped  cads,  the  pronunciation  of  Russian  names, 
vegetarianism,  and  scores  of  other  side  issues."  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  olla  podrida  was  not  served  up  in  the  form  of  plot  or 
dramatic  action.  It  was  talk,  made  up  of  "mordant  wit,  acrid 
philosophy,  and  brilliant  satire."  In  short,  it  was  Shavian.  Mr. 
Baughan,  critic  of  the  London  Daily  News,  reproduces  some  of 
the  things  said.     Thus  : 

"  Draw  a  line  and  make  other  chaps  toe  it ;  that's  what  I  call 

morality." 
"  I  suppose  wrinkles  are  meant  to  repel  young  girls." 
"  I  like  a  bit  of  a  mongrel  myself,  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  dog." 
"The  danger  of  public  business  is  that  it  never  ends." 
"  If  no  one  agrees  with  you  how  are  you  to  know  you  are  not  a  fool.?" 
"  Perhaps  in  a  thousand  years  it  will  be  bad  form  for  a  man  to 

know  who  his  parents  are." 
"  Let  the  family  be  rooted  out  of  civilization  ;  let  the  future  race 

be  brought  up  in  institutions." 
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"A  man  who  is  married  can  do  what  he  likes  if  liis  wife  doesn't 
mind  ;  a  widower  can  not  be  too  careful." 

"Common  people  do  not  pray;  t'ley  mostly  beg-.  .  .  .  Wliy  do 
you  pray,  then?     To  remember  that  I  have  a  soul." 

"  Can  no  woman  understand  a  man's  delicacy  ?  " 

"Providence  likes  to  be  tempted." 

"  Paradoxes  are  the  only  truths  (read  Chesterton)." 

"  Democracy  reads  well,  but  it  does  not  act  well  (read  Some- 
body's plays)." 

"Wherever  you  are,  you  are  there,  anyhow." 

The  third  change  of  bill  brought  forth  two  short  plays  by  Parrie 
and  a  fragment  by  George  Meredith,  consisting  of  two  scenes  of  a 
comedy  called  "The  Sentimentalists."  This,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  the  only  play  of  Meredith's  hitherto  produced. 


beaten  to  death,  in  an  alley  behind  a  certain  emporium,  by  a 
'strong-arm  '  man  hired  by  that  firm.  The  story,  supported  by 
affidavits,  was  given  by  a  responsible  lawyer  to  three   newspaper 


IS  THE  NEWS   SUPPREST  OR  NOT? 

THE  throttling  hold  which  the  powerful  advertiser  has  upon 
the  throat  of  the  public  press  is  tlie  substance  of  an  accusa- 
tion made  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross.  The  important  news  is  supprest, 
he  asserts,  because  of  the  fear  of  these  powerful  patrons,  and  "  tiie 
defection  of  the  daily  press,"  he  avers,  "  has  been  a  staggering  blow 
to  democracy."  These  charges  are  made  in  the  March  Atlantic 
Monthly^  where  the  author  gathers  a  list  of  cases  ranging  from  an 
instance  of  private  scandal  to  the  case  of  a  network  of  corporations. 
A  certain  editor  had  personal  interests  in  all  the  corporations  con- 
cerned, so  he  supprest  the  news  concerning  them  through  fear  of 
prejudice  to  his  advertising  columns.  Some  of  the  cases  dealing 
for  the  most  part  with  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  are 
given  herewith  : 

"  In  a  trial  in  a  great  city  it  was  brought  out  by  sworn  testimony 
that,  during  a  recent  labor  struggle  which  involved  teamsters  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  department  stores  and  the  mail-order  houses 
on  the  other,  the  employers  had  plotted  to  provoke  the  strikers  to 
violence  by  sending  a  long  line  of  strike-breaking  wagons  out  of 
their  way  to  pass  a  lot  on  which  the  strikers  were  meeting.  These 
wagons  were  the  bait  to  a  trap,  for  a  strong  force  of  policemen 
were  held  in  readiness  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  at  the  telephone  ready  to  call  out  the  militia  if  a  riot 
broke  out.  Fortunately,  the  strikers  restrained  themselves,  and 
the  trap  was  not  sprung.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  head-lines  that 
would  have  been  used  if  labor  had  been  found  in  so  diabolical  a 
plot.      Yet  the  newspapers  refused  to  print  this  testimony. 

"In  the  same  city,  during  a  strike  of  the  elevator  men  in  the  large 
stores,   the  business-agent    of  the   Elevator-Starters'    In  ion  was 


THE  COAST  OF  BRITTANY, 

Belonging;  to  Whistler's  early  period,  painted  in  iS6i. 


THK    MUSIC    ROOM, 

Showing  a  mood  of  tlie  early  Whistler  that  has  been  called  "decora- 
tive virtuosity."  Tho  the  motive  here  is  human,  the  picture  remains 
"  a  study  of  still  life." 

men,  each  of  whom  accepted  it  as  true  and  promised  to  print  it. 
The  account  never  appeared.- 

"  In  another  city  the  sales-girls  in  the  big  shops  had  to  sign  an 
exceedingly  mean  and  oppressive  contract  which,  if  generally 
known,  would  have  made  the  firms  odious  to  the  public.  A  promi- 
nent social  worker  brought  these  contracts,  and  evidence  as  to  the 
])ad  conditions  that  had  become  established  under  them,  to  every 
newspaper  in  tiie  city.  Not  one  would  print  a  line 
on  the  subject.  On  the  outbreak  of  a  justifiable 
street-car  strike  the  newspapers  were  disposed  to 
treat  it  in  a  sympathetic  way.  Suddenly  they 
veered,  and  became  unanimously  hostile  to  the 
strikers.  Inquiry  showed  that  the  big  merchants 
had  threatened  to  withdraw  their  advertisements 
unless  the  new.spapers  changed  tlieir  attitude. 

"In  tiie  summer  of  190S  disastrous  fires  raged 
in  the  northern  Lake  country,  and  great  areas  of 
standing  timlier  were  destroyed.  A  prominent  organ 
of  tlie  luml)er  industry  belittled  the  losses  and 
printed  re.issuring  statements  from  luml)ermen  who 
were  at  the  very  moment  calling  upon  the  State  for 
a  fire  patrol.  When  taxed  with  the  deceit,  the  or- 
gan pleadefl  its  obligation  to  support  the  market 
for  the  bonds  which  the  lumber  companies  of  the 
Lake  region  had  been  advertising  in  its  columns." 

"On  the  desk  of  every  editor  and  subeditor  of  a 
newspaper  run  by  a  capitalist  promoter  now  under 
prison  sentence,"  the  writer  continues,  "lay  a  list  of 
sixteen  corporations  in  which  the  owner  was  inter- 
ested. This  was  to  remind  them  not  to  print  any- 
thing damaging  to  these  concerns."  The  newspaper 
men.  we  are  told,  jocularly  called  these  corporations 
"sacred  cows."      Among  the   "sacred    cows"    that 
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gain  newspaper  protection  are  enumerated  tlie  railroad  company, 
the  public-service  company,  traction,  the  tax  system,  tlie  party 
system,  and  "the  man  higher  up."  What  is  needed  to  offset  the 
evil,  the  writer  points  out,  "is  a  broad  new  avenue  to  the  public 
mind."  Privately  endowed  newspapers  ought  to  meet  tlie  case. 
Some  efforts  in  the  direction  of  extended  publicity  are  cited  : 

"Non-partizan  leaders  are  meeting  with  cheering  response  when 


quence  of  this,  which  the  badly  informed  writer  in  The  Atlantic 
Motithly  does  not  seem  to  know,  is  the  heavy  withdrawal  of  adver- 
tising patronage." 


Courtesy  of  "Musical  America." 

CHOPIN. 

Head  of  the  new  statue  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  Polish  composer 
and  pianist  in  his  native  Warsaw. 

they  found  weeklies  in  order  to  reach  their  natural  following.  The 
Socialist  party  supports  two  dailies,  less  to  spread  their  ideas  than 
to  print  what  the  capitalistic  dailies  would  stifle.  Civic  associations, 
municipal  voters'  leagues,  and  legislative  voters'  leagues,  are  cir- 
culating tons  of  leaflets  and  bulletins  full  of  supprest  facts.  With- 
in a  year  five  cities  have,  with  the  taxpayers'  money,  started  journals 
to  acquaint  the  citizens  with  municipal  happenings  and  affairs. 
In  many  cities  have  sprung  up  private  non-partizan  weeklies  to 
report  civic  information.  Moreover,  the  spoken  word  is  once  more 
a  power.  The  demand  for  lecturers  and  speakers  is  insatiable, 
and  the  platform  bids  fair  to  recover  its  old  prestige.  The 
smotherers  are  dismayed  by  the  growth  of  the  Chautauqua  circuit. 
Congressional  speeches  give  vent  to  boycotted  truth,  and  circulate 
widely  under  the  franking  privilege.  City  clubs  and  Saturday 
lunch  clubs  are  formed  to  listen  to  facts  and  ideas  tabooed  by  the 
daily  press.  More  is  made  of  public  hearings  before  committees 
of  councilmen  or  legislators." 

The  New  York  /V^j-j  answers  the  accusation  by  saying  that  "the 
charge  against  the  daily  press  as  an  institution  is  so  preposterous 
that  it  would  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  appears  in  one  of  the  most  reputable  periodicals  in  the 
country."  This  paper  asserts  that  "news  will  out,  if  not  in  one 
newspaper  in  another — if  not  in  a  daily  newspaper,  then  in  a  weekly 
one. "     The  Press  asserts  : 

"Any  extensive  suppression  of  the  news  by  any  newspaper  or 
any  persistent  coloring  of  it  in  improper  fashion  will  result  in  the 
withdrawal  of  public  support  to  its  circulation.     And  the  conse- 


CHOPIN'S  PERENNIAL  APPEAL 

T  AST  year — the  banner  year  of  centenaries — tried  to  grasp  more 
-L'  than  it  could  hold.  In  many  places  the  name  of  Chopin 
was  included  in  the  list  of  candidates  for  centenarian  honors; 
probably  because  the  impression  has  long  prevailed  in  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  that  he  was  born  in  1809.  A  little  while  ago 
his  birth  certificate  was  discovered  and  the  date  is  now  finally  fixt 
as  February  22,  1810.  So  he  has  the  honor  of  having  his  cen- 
tenary celebrated  twice  in  two  years.  "Chopin  said  of  himself," 
writes  a  critic  in  the  London  Times,  "that  his  life  had  consisted 
of  an  episode,  with  no  beginning  and  a  sad  end."  This  episode 
was  the  ill-starred  intimacy  with  George  Sand,  the  particulars  of 
which,  this  writer  says,  "have  been  lost  under  the  mountains  of 
romance  piled  on  the  affair  by  George  Sand  and  others."  What 
came  of  this  friendship  is  estimated  in  these  words  : 

"The  aggregate  advantage  to  art  and  the  world  of  this  liaison^ 
which  lasted  from  1S37  until  within  a  year  of  the  composer's  death, 
is  the  series  of  preludes  in  which  he  unlocked  his  heart  but  happily 
threw  the  key  away.  We  know  only  for  certain  that  one,  in  B 
minor,  holds  the  picture  of  regularly  dripping  rain  on  a  veranda 
roof ;  and  for  the  rest  we  are  at  liberty  to  invent  what  stories  we 
please,  or  to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  that  in  regard  to 
these  works  had  something  of  that  passion  for  self-revelation  that 
found  expression  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets." 

Chopin,  this  writer  thinks,  "did  more  to  etherealize  music  than 
any  composer  before  or  since;  for  the  'atmospheric'  works  of 
Deliussy  do  not  really  fly  any  higher  off  the  ground  than  Chopin 
.  .  .  wiio  at  his  best  breathes  the  pure  ether  and  cleaves  the  sky 
with  no  uncertain  flight."  Nothing  in  his  romantic  life,  it  is  here 
said,  "is  so  remarkable  as  the  kind  of  immortality  which  his  music 
has  enjoyed  almost  without  a  break  or  change,  since  it  was  written." 
In  contrast' — 

"Those  composers  whose  centenaries  are  celebrated  are  almost 
always  found  to  have  undergone  some  period  of  neglect,  either  at 
first,  before  their  message  was  received  by  the  world,  or  later  on, 
when  the  public  began  to  find  out  that  they  had  been  worshiping  a 
pinchbeck  divinity.  But  with  Chopin  it  was  not  so  ;  his  music  is 
not  only  as  popular  with  the  public  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  but  it  has 
never  shifted  its  place  in  the  estimation  of  musicians.  It  is  prob- 
able tliat,  even  at  first,  the  class  of  his  works  which  has  been  called 
'the  drawing-room  Chopin,'  the  terribly  sprightly  rondos,  and  the 
more  showy  and  obvious  of  the  valses,  were  not  quite  heartily  ad- 
mired by  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  the  insight  to 
recognize  the  greatness  of  the  more  poetical  things  ;  and  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  point  to  any  composer,  great  or  little,  whose  appreciation 
l>y  the  world  has  been  so  steady  as  that  of  Chopin.  Mendelssohn's 
music  has  passed  through  phases  of  extreme  popularity  and  of  un- 
due disparagement,  while  that  of  Schumann,  who  was  very  late  in 
coming  to  his  own,  fought  its  way  to  a  universal  acceptance  which 
now  shows  signs  of  giving  place  with  many  amateurs  to  a  period 
of  lukewarm  respect.  But  Cliopin  has  delighted  all  classes  from 
the  date  of  his  own  playing  to  the  present  time,  and  tliere  seems 
no  reason  why  the  best  of  his  music  should  not  really  last  in  favor 
as  long  as  the  art  shall  endure.  It  depends  so  little  on  formal  de- 
sign that  the  modern  attacks  on  structural  symmetry  leave  it  un- 
touched ;  its  appeal  is  so  direct  that  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  time 
when  it  will  seem  old-fashioned." 

A  few  words  on  the  interpreters  of  Chopin  who  have  been  heard 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe  are  given  as  follows  : 

"  Altho  M,  Paderewski.  seems  to  belong  to  the  air  rather  than  to 
the  earth,  yet  there  are  moments  when  he  gives  a  more  powerful 
blow  tlian  Chopin  would  have  required  or  than  is  always  consist- 
ent with  beautiful  tone.  But  in  the  things  demanding  technical 
dexterity  he  is  the  neare.st  of  the  moderns ;  M.  de  Pachmann,  if 
one  siiuts  one's  eyes  while  he  is  playing,  often  gives  the  true 
emotional  value  of  the  sentimental  pieces  with  all  their  character- 
istic and  charming  weakness." 
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Holeproof 

'    TRADEMARK. 

^  floslerx 


All  the  New  Colors  in 

Holeproof  Hose 

We  have  taken  pains  to  reproduce  in   Holeproof  Hose 
all  of  the  newest  popular  shades. 

There  are  eleven  to  choose  from.      No  matter  what  color. 
you  prefer,  you  will  find  it  in  Holeproof  Hose. 

Every  color  is  guaranteed  sanitary  and  fast. 

No  Darning  Till  October 

Those  who  buy  six  pairs  of  genuine  **  Holeproof"   now  will 
ave  absolutely  no  darning  to  do  until  October. 

That  is  guaranteed.       You  get  a  regular  printed   guarantee, 
ned  by  the  dealer  when  you  buy. 

lloieproofnosiera 

^OR  MEN  WOMEN^AND  CHILDREN^ 

Only  the  finest  of  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  is  used,  costing  us  this 
year  an  average  of  70c  per  pound. 
The  hose  fit  like  silk  gloves. 

We  will  spend  |33, 000  this  year  simply  for  inspection,   to  see  that  each 
finished  pair  is  perfection. 


Look  for  "Holeproof" 
on  the  Toe 

If  the  hose  have  sdniethinjf  else  i)rinted 
on  them  they  are  not  the  original  guaran- 
teed hose — not  genuine  Holeproof  Hose 
with  32  years  of  experience  knit  into  every 
inch  of  them. 

They  are  not  what  you  want— if  you 
want  the  best  hose  ever  made. 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  is  sold  in 
your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealer's 
name  on  request  or  we'll  ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance.  (43) 


No  One  Can  Buy  Finer  Hose  Than  These 


Our  famous  25c  hose  have  never  been  equalled 
at  the  price. 

But  our  50c  hose  (Holeproof  Lustre  Hose, 
Mercerized)  and  our  75c  hose  (Holeproof  Silk 
Hose)  are  the  very  finest  hose  to  be  had  regard- 
less of  what  hose  cost. 

All  that  you  pay  over  these  prices  is  waste. 


You  can't  get  hose  any  better.  Although  made 
in  the  lightest  weights  and  with  the  softest  >aiiis 
we  still  guarantee  the  wear. 

Six  pairs  of  Holeproof  Lustre  Hose  in  a  box 
— guaranteed  six  months — Price  $3.00. 

Three  pairs  of  Holeproof  Silk  Hose  in  a  h<ix 
— guaranteed  three  months — Price  $2.25. 


Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 

The  Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  426  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Welch's 

Grape 
Juice 

is  something  more  than  a 

drink.     It  is  a  food.     It 

contains  elements   which 

make  it  a  most  valuable 

article  of  diet.     Ask  your 

doctor. 

You  have  heard  of  the  fa- 
mous grape  cure;  how  people 
of  weakened  vitality  are  fed 
on  nothing  but  grapes.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  good  daily  bever- 
age for  an  ordinary  man  and 
woman,  because  it  gives  life  and 
strength,  as  well  as  being  a  de- 
licious and  refreshing  beverage. 

Be  sure  you  get  Welch's. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's  send  $3  oo  for 
trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 
Sample  3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  10  cents.  Booklet  of 
forty  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Westfield.N.Y. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Gradually,  and  one  by  one,  our  artists 
and  dramatists  and  poets  are  coming  home 
from  ruined  castles  and  the  ancient  haunts 
of  romance  and  chivalry  and  cavalier 
poetry,  and  are  finding  their  subject-matter 
in  the  Here  and  Now.  They  are  coming 
back  to  the  conquest  of  America,  of  con- 
temporary life  and  its  problems,  fields  so 
vast,  so  big  with  possibilities  that  as  yet 
they  completely  dwarf  ovir  art  and  make  it 
seem  feeble  and  insignificant.  The  fol- 
lowing two  poems,  "Wings"  and  "The 
Aeroplane,"  quoted  from  Popular  Mechan- 
ics and  Harper's  Weekly,  respectively,  deal 
with  the  latest  mechanical  triumph  of  man, 
the  first  in  subjective  fashion,  with  a 
touch  of  the  didactic,  the  second  in  an 
eloquent,  objective  way,  and  with  a  keen 
anticipation  of  the  physical  exhilaration  of 
"  aeroplaning. "  There  is  a  spirit  of  reck- 
less daring  in  the  poem  of  Mr.  Medhurst 
and  a  superb  disregard  for  danger — possibly 
the  author  has  never  been  up  in  a  flying- 
machine! 


/ 


"W'Jngsi 


Bv  Charlton  LawrencS  EdKOLM 

The  hand  of  man,  emerging  from  the  mist 

Of  primal  ages,  was  a  hairy  fist, 

All  blood -bedabbled;    for  the  hand  had  killed 

Before  it  learned  to  sow  and  reap  and  build. 

So  each  new  tool  was  but  a  weapon,  fit 

To  add  new  terrors  to  the  blow  of  it; 

The  first  rude  axe  was  formed  for  bloody  deed, 

Split  skulls  before  it  served  the  builder's  need. 

And  thus  through  ages  runs  the  tale;    by  worst 

Of  uses  is  the  new-found  tool  accurst, 

Yet  we  believe  what  prophet's  words  record, 

That  into  plowshares  men  shall  beat  the  sword. 

For  centuries  we  stood  upon  the  edge 

Of  space  and  yearned,  while  sparrows  from  the  hedge 

Took  flight  and  taunted  us.     "  That  I  had  wings!  " 

'Mid  stormy  music,  thus  the  Psalmist  sings, 

"Then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 

And  lo,  the  wings  are  ours,  a  gift,  the  best 

The  genius  of  our  race  has  forged;    a  tool 

Fit  for  our  eager  age.     What  says  the  fool, 

The  War-brute  ?     "  This  is  mine,  for  brawls  and  strife. 

As  hawk-wings  are  the  hawk's — for  taking  life! " 

Well,  claim  them,  War-god!     Use  them  till  the  race 

Will  kill  for  you  no  more.     What  narrow  space 

Holds  man  to-day  apart  from  brother  man, 

A  range  of  rock,  a  river,  or  a  span 

Of  channel;    and  our  wings  shall  overleap 

These   dwarfish   landmarks.      Then   what   king   shall 

keep 
His  folk  from  merging  with  humanity 
As  waters  intermingle  in  the  sea  ? 

Sail  forth,  winged  Argonauts  of  trackless  air. 
And  as  upon  your  homeward  course  you  fare 
Bring  heav'nly  treasure.      Neither  gold  nor  steel, 
Nor  gross  and  earthy  wealth  weight  your  light  keel; 
Man's  Brotherhood,  bring  that  as  Golden  Fleece 
On  sun-blest  wings,  bright  harbingers  of  peace. 

The  Aeroplane 

By  Francis  Medhurst 

My  sinews  are  supple  as  steel, 

A  motor  athrob  is  my  heart. 
I  thrill  to  its  beating.     I  feel 

The  lift  of  the  air  as  I  start; 
With  a  swirl  and  a  rush  I  upwheel 

To  stab  the  steep  sky  like  a  dart. 


Begal  Car  on  «,031K- 
Cttile  journey.  The  driver 
o£  the  car  wrote:  "Mag- 
neto was  under  water  for 
flours  without  injury.  We 
attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  our  trip  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Remy 
Magneto.' ' 


Over 

100,000 

_    emy 

Magnetos' 

Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who  helped 
make  our  immense  1909  season 
but  that  adopted  the  Remy  for 
1910,  besides  many  manufac- 
turers  have  adopted  the  Remy 
for  1910  who  formerly  used 
other  magfnetos.  Our  factory  is 
the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manu- 
facturing. 

Remy  Electric  Company 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 

Dept.  20 

Branch  Distributing  Offices: 

1400-1432  Michigan  Ave..  Chicaso 

Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and  Bway. 
New  York  City 

471  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

406  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  Citjr 

170  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
San  Francisco 


AGENCIES : 
Anto  Equipment  Oo., 
1518  Broadway. 

Denyer,  Oolo. 
Hollis  Electric  Co., 
S  N.  Sixth  St., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
J.  H.  MoOuUough  A  Son, 
219  N.  Broad  St.,     » 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


For  Impaired  IX'erve  Force 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  quiets  and  strengthens  the  nerves,  relieves  ex- 
haustion, headache  and  Impaired  digestion. 

our  readers  are  askprl  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrlttug  to  advertisers. 


Oobe  Trophy  won  by  the  aid 
of  the  Bemy  Magneto. 
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For  speed  and  for  strength  ami  made. 
Yet  fragile  and  frail  is  my  form; 

.\I\'  framework  is  buttressed  and  stayed 
To  shoulder  the  stress  of  the  storm. 

I  war  with  the  winds  unafraid. 
Afloat  over  perils  as  warm. 

Swift  soaring  I  tower  and  stoop, 
I  hang  like  a  haggard  at  view; 

A  touch,  and,  my  planes  well  adroop, 
I  fall  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

I  swerve  on  a  sudden,  I  swoop 
And  slide  up  the  airways  anew. 

I  meet  the  uprush  of  the  breeze. 
The  shock  of  the  surges  unseen; 

I  bow  to  invisible  seas 

That  shatter  their  surf  on  my  screen. 

I  ride  on  the  gale  at  my  ease 

The  earth  and  the  heaven  between. 

I  swim  in  a  tropical  clime. 

My  sails  in  the  sunlight  ablaze. 

1  mount  till  the  white-fingered  rime 
Envelops  my  stanchions  and  stays. 

I  juggle  with  space  and  with  time, 
I  mingle  the  nights  with  the  days. 

I  climb  for  a  glimpse  of  the  dawn, 
I  hold  back  the  sunset  at  will. 

A  star  'mid  the  stars  I  am  borne, 
I  hunt  the  moon  over  the  hill. 

At  even,  at  niidnight,  at  mom, 
I  float  and  I  flutter  my  fill. 

These  things  are  all  mine  to  enjoy, 
Not  mine  is  the  praise  or  the  plan. 

Tho  strength  of  the  winds  I  employ. 
My  flight  is  a  continent's  span, 

Yet  I  am  but  a  weapon,  a  toy. 
My  maker  and  master  is  man. 

Behold!  I  am  born  of  his  brain. 
His  thought  is  the  father  of  me. 

The  D;cdalus  labored  in  vain 
And  Icarus  plunged  to  the  sea. 


A  LITTLE  THING 
Changes  the  Home  Feeling. 


Coffee  blots  out  the  sunshine  from  many 
a  home  by  making  the  mother,  or  some 
other  member  of  the  household,  dyspeptic, 
nervous  and  irritable.  There  are  thousands 
of  cases  where  the  proof  is  absolutely  un- 
deniable.    Here  is  one. 

A  Wis.  mother  writes : 

"I  was  taught  to  drink  coffee  at  an  early 
age,  and  also  at  an  early  age  became  a  victim 
to  headaches,  and  as  I  grew  to  womanhood 
these  headaches  became  a  part  of  me,  as  I 
was  scarcely  ever  free  from  them. 

"About  five  years  ago  a  friend  urged  me 
to  try  Postum.  I  made  the  trial  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  used 
it  ever  since. 

"My  husband  and  little  daughter  were 
subject  to  bilious  attacks,  but  they  have 
both  been  entirely  free  from  them  since  we 
Ix^gan  using  Postum  instead  of  coffee.  I  no 
longer  have  headaches  and  my  health  is 
perfect." 

If  some  of  these  nervous,  tired,  irritable 
women  would  only  leave  off  coffee  absolutely 
and  try  Postum  they  would  find  a  wonderful 
change  in  their  life.  It  would  then  be  filled 
with  sunshine  and  happiness  rather  than 
weariness  and  discontent.  And  think  what 
an  effect  it  would  have  on  the  family,  for 
the  mood  of  the  mother  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  temper  of  the  children. 

Read  "  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  reeLd  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
•Lppears  from  tinve  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of   human  interest. 


four  O  clock  Xea 


Send  10  cents  for  a  trial  pack- 
age of  "Salada,"  wliicli  makes 
40  cups  of  the  choicest  tea. 
Our  booklet— "The  Story  of  the 
Tea  Plant"   is  mailed  free. 


Ask  Your  Grocer  for 
"SALADA" 

Yearly  sale  over  20,000,000 
packages. 


About  four  o'clock,  when  the  phys- 
ical forces  are  at  an  ebb,  tired  people 
pay  tribute  to  the  refreshing  qualities 
of  "Salada"  Ceylon  Tea.  .This  hour 
is  the  English  "tea  time"  when  every- 
body stops  work  or  play  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea. 

Four  o'clock  tea  in  England  is  not 
a  national  fad.  It  is  a  time-proven 
method  of  recuperation.  Tea  prop- 
erly brewed  and  of  the  right  quality 
takes  away  fatigue.  It  invigorates  as 
does  no  other  beverage. 

"Salada"  Tea  is  most  refreshing  and  de- 
licious. The  odorous  buds  and  tender  leaves  of 
this  hill-grown  tea  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
with  all  their  flavor  and  fragrance,  are  carried 
straight  from  plantation  to  purchasers  in  air-tight 
lead  packages. 

"SALADA"   TEA   COMPANY 

Dept.  "A,"  198  West  Broadway.  New  York 

Dept.  ••  B,'"  32  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


^J^ 


"Yale"  Revoivliig 
GMamiHaiTFee 

Tile  most  serviceable  device  of 
the  kind  made.  It  takes  up  very 
small  space,  accommodates  a 
dozen  cloaks,  six  hats  and  um- 
hrellas.  Made  entirely  of  Metal, 
Polished  Old  Copper  Finish, 
height 6  feet,  hook  length,  ii'A 
inches.  Head-piece  revolves, 
making  it  easy  to  use  all  l^Ooks. 

Tlio  "Yalo'*  is  unr-qimlfl  for 
Physicians  and  Duntist-s*  IV'Cpption 
R'M>in8,  Banlts,  Clubs.  Offlrcs,  otr. 
I)'»n't  delay,  order  to-day — price, 
c'liiiplet*'.  for  liiiiit^'d  time  only. 
<:<  .'.0.    Monevbaok (fnot  aalisJJerl. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO. 

r  il<-iitees    and    Sole     M:iiiufBrtnrcr« 
1187  Aftaland  Bloak,  ('hlraco,  III. 


For  a  smooth  writing,  easy  work- 
ing   pen  —  use    the 
Spencerian 
Steel 
Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

of    12 

samples,  all 
lifTerent.sent 
six    cents    postage. 
♦  PENOKRIAN   PEN 
84»  Broadwari  New  York." 


Onr  readere  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  wrtiiuK  to  advertisers. 
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Sure 


That  one  word  sums 
up  the  advantages  of 
buying  Uneeda  Biscuit 


You're  sure  of  their 
quality  —  sure  of  their 
flavor — sure  of  their 
goodness — sure  of  their 
cleanness  and  freshness. 
Be  sure  to  say 

Uneeda 
iscuit 


5^ 


(Never  sold  in  bulk) 


a  Package, 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


It  requires  sharp 
tool-steel  to  cut  grass 

This  is  shown  by  the  man  with  a  scythe  who  fre- 
quently stops  to    "whet   up."       The    Pennsylvania 
Lawn  Mower  is  the  only  one  made  in  which  all  the 
blades  are    actua/fy  self-sharpening,  because   they    are  all 
made    of    cntcM  tool  steel,  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil. 
The  self-sharpening  feature  keeps  the  blades  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LAWN  MOWER 

always  in  first-class  cutting  condition.     Most  any  mower  cuts  when  new- 
nonebut  a  Pennsylvania  will  cut  equally  well  when  a  dozen  or  more  years 
old  and  without  spendinjr  a   dollar  for  sharpening.      Buy  a  I  ennsylvania 
Mower  for  the  same  reason  that  you  buy  a  high-grade  carving  knite  or 
pair  of  shears— good  service  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Lawn-Its  Making  and  Care,"  was  written  by 
a  well-known  authority.      It   will  be   found  invaluable  to  any  one 
interested  in  lawns  and  shrubbery.      We  will  gladly  forward  a 
copy  free  on  request. 

K     SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

I     Xft^J^         Box  1579,  Philadelphia 


To  man  came  the  vision  again, 

The  dream  that  was  greater  than  he. 

Compact  of  this  dream-stuff  am  I, 

Its  visible  flower  and  fruit. 
I  have  opened  the  way  of  the  sky, 

I  have  wedded  the  bird  with  the  brute. 
And  ye,  who  must  dream  till  ye  die, 

What  now  will  ye  hold  in  pursuit? 

With  the  wings  of  a  dove  ye  have  flown, 
Ye  were  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind. 

The  road  of  the  hawk  ye  have  known. 
With  a  bit  have  ye  bridled  the  wind. 

Ye  have  made  the  cloud-kingdom  your  own. 
What  conquest  is  now  in  your  mind  ? 

Ye  have  smitten  the  void  with  your  fans, 
Ye  have  climbed  with  the  skies  for  your  stair. 

Ye  have  winnowed  with  vigorous  vans 
The  wind-bitten  wastes  of  the  air. 

What  great  new  adventure  is  man's? 
What  next  will  he  dream  of  and  dare? 

Ah,  what?     If  the  body  be  frail, 
His  wit  and  his  will  are  divine. 

To  heights  upon  heights  he  shall  sail. 
His  star  all  the  stars  shall  outshine. 

Yet  shall  none  of  his  conquests  prevail 
To  match  with  the  marvel  of  mine. 

A  musical  and  attractive  song  by  Rich 
ard  Wightman  in  Harper's. 

Review 

By  Richard  Wightmak 

Dimly  the  spent  days  range  themselves  in  rows; 

Backward  we  look  upon  the  serried  files; 
And  what  strong  heart  would  fain  recall  the  blows. 

Fate-struck — the  weariness,  the  tears,  the  smiles' 

We  did  not  live  as  we  had  planned  to  do; 

We  did  not  walk  the  path  our  eyes  descried; 
What  deemed  we  sweet  turned  out  but  bitter  rue; 

Our  firstling  joys  came  fair,  but  quickly  died. 

Still  the  mosaic  Life  so  deftly  wrought 

Within  the  halls  of  memory  is  hung, 
As  wonderful  as  if  the  things  we  sought 

Had  all  been  found,  and  all  our  songs  been  sung. 


In  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  current 
poetry  we  found  the  following  verses  by 
T.  C.  Williams.  They  were  printed  with- 
out credit  in  an  English  paper  called  Light, 
and  we  therefore  do  not  rightly  know  their 
source;  but  they  are  "quite  beautiful  and 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  of  our  readers. 


"Be  Near  Me!  Lord!" 

By  T.  C.   Williams 

Be  with  me,  Lord!     My  house  is  growing  still 
As  one  by  one  the  guests  go  out  the  door; 

And  some,  who  helped  me  once  to  do  thy  will, 
Behold  and  praise  thee  on  the  heavenly  shore. 

Uphold  my  strength!     My  task  is  not  yet  done. 

Nor  let  me  at  the  labor  cease  to  sing. 
But  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun 

Each  faithful  hour  do  service  to  my  king. 

Show  me  thy  light!     Let  not  my  wearied  eyes 
Miss  the  fresh  glory  of  life's  passing  day, 

But  keep  the  light  of  morn,  the  sweet  surprize 
Of  each  new  blessing  that  attends  my  way. 

And  for  the  crowning  grace,  O  Lord,  renew 
The  best  of  gifts  thy  best  of  saints  have  had: 

With  the  great  joy  of  Christ  my  heart  endue 

To  share  the  whole  world's  tears  and  still  be  glad. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  AVATER 

50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE     "  DIRECTNESS  "     OF     WILBUR 
WRIGHT 

Walt  Whitman,  referring  to  General 
Sheridan,  once  defined  genius  as  "almost 
a  hundred  per  cent,  directness,  and  noth- 
ing more."  This  definition,  writes  John 
M.  Siddall  in  The  American  Magazine,  fits 
Wilbiir  Wright  perfectly.  He  goes  on  to 
illustrate  the  aviator's  "ability  to  con- 
tinue concentrated  and  natural  attention 
on  whatever  interests  him,  no  matter  how 
trying  the  circumstances  may  be." 

Take  him  on  Governor's  Island  in  New 
York  City  last  fall,  from  which  spot,  dur- 
ing the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  he 
flew  ten  miles  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Grant's  Tomb  and  back.  Here  was  a  city 
of  millions  of  people  anxious  to  see  him 
fly.  Newspaper  "extras"  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  perched  on  roofs  told 
of  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind. 
But  none  of  this  aflected  Wright  to  the 
extent  of  influencing  him  one  way  or  an- 
other. Somehow  he  can  not  be  diverted. 
Walking  to  the  door  of  his  shed  and  look- 
ing at  the  crowd  he  said  once,  very  sim- 
ply: "These  people  who  do  not  know  me 
would  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  care 
particularly  if  I  should  be  hurt.  They 
might  even  enjoy  the  excitement.  Do 
you  see  those  photographers  ?  They  would 
get  better  pictures  if  I  should  fall.  No,  I 
shall  not  fly  until  the  wind  is  just  right. 
I  have  made  flights  under  less  favorable 
conditions,  but  I  have  never  made  a  flight 
here  in  New  York,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
everything  favorable.  These  people  whom 
I  do  not  know  can  wait.  I  am  sorry  to 
disappoint  them.  Those  who  are  my 
friends  would  rather  wait  than  have  me 
take  chances,  I  am  sure."  It  was  a  hard 
time  to  be  absolutely  sensible.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  not  have  been 
surprizing  if  he  had  been  too  daring  or  too 
cautious.  But  Wright  was  able  to  weigh 
the  matter  on  its  merits  exactly  as  if  he 
had  been  in  his  shop  in  Dayton  deciding 
where  to  locate  a  new  lathe. 

Just  before  one  of  his  exhibitions  we 
watched  him  at  close  range  while  his  ma- 
chine was  being  rolled  out  of  the  shed  and 
placed  in  position  for  flight.  A  great  crowd 
was  standing  around.  During  this  period 
he  read  a  long  typewritten  document — evi- 
dently legal — which  was  handed  to  him 
to  examine  for  the  first  time.  When  he 
had  finished  a  careful  reading  of  it,  he  took 
a  pen  and  signed  it,  and  then  went  out  and 
flew!  But  before  flying  he  examined  his 
machine  with  characteristic  singleness  of 
purpose.  Nothing  could  deflect  him  from 
the  business  in  hand — not  even  the  pho- 
tographers who  were  urging  him  to  pose  in 
front  of  his  aeroplane,  for  the  purpose, 
they  assured  him,  of  giving  the  newspaper 
render  a  chance  to  see  how  large  the  ma- 
chine is  as  compared  with  a  man.  "It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  stand  there,"  he 
said.  "One  of  you  can,  just  as  well  as  I." 
Whereupf)n  he  proceeded  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  thing  really  important,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
monorail  upon  which  the  aerojjlane  runs 
for  a  hundred  feet  or  so  before  taking  to 
the  air. 


A  FFolblemoi  Solved! 


Moiffiiie  Made  Gas  LigM 
Framh  Cr^slhedl  Stoime  aimdl  Water 


VOLUME  for  volume,  this  rural  gas 
actually    gives    twelve    times    more 
liglit  than  the  best  eity  gas. 
Like  city  gas,  it  is  used  in  handsome 
brass  or  bronze  chaadeliers  and  fixtures 
of  endless  variety.  " 

A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  turns  on 
a  brilliant  flood  of  light  in  any  room 
in  the  house  day  or  night. 

It  has  already  driven  the  oil  lamp, 
with  its  grease,  smoke  and  smell,  out  of 
more  than  176,000  town  and  suburban 
homes. 

Takes  some  member  of  every  one  of 
these  176,000  homes  fifteen  minutes 
once  a  month  to  make  all  the  gas  the 
household  can  use. 

»*» 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  wonderful  gas- 
producing  stone. 

This  stone  is  manufactured  in  huge 
electric  furnaces,  in  a  temperature  of 
over  6,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  ready  to  use  it  looks  and  feels 
like  crushed  granite  and  is  then  known 
as  Union  Carbide. 

Union  Carbide  is  packed  at  the  fac- 
tory in  sheet  steel  cans  in  which  it  may 
be  kept  for  years  and  is  distributed 
through  warehouses  located  all  over  the 
country. 

In  these  packages  it  is  safer  to  handle 
and  store  than  common  coal,  as  it  will 
not  burn  and  can 't  explode. 
»** 

The  gas  which  this  wonderful  stone 
yields  is  genuine  Acetylene. 

And  Acetylene,  carried  in  iron  pipes 
to  ornamental  fixtures,  burns  with  a 
soft,  brilliant,  pure  white  light. 

On    account    of    its 
color,  it  is  the  easiest  .s,'-.i/,y/y^  ^y, 

of   all   lights   on   the  ,  .,i..' 

eyes,  and  it  is  a  boon  - '^^r' 
to  those  afflicted  with  -~.^.\ 
eye  strain  troubles.         ''  J^y^ 

It  is  not  poisonous     ^'/'y''' 
and   one  might  sleep       /  /•' 
all    night    in   a   room 
■with  an  open  burner  without  harm. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  used  exten- 
sively as  an  illuminant  in  hospitals, 
factories,    mines,    lighthouses    and 
government  army  posts. 


To  produce  Acetylene  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mix  LTnion  Carbide  with  plain 
water  in  a  small  tank-like  machine  that 
is  usually  set  in  one  corner  of  the  base- 
ment. 

The  formula  is  simple  and  the  work 
can  be  handled  by  most  any  school  boy. 

Once  a  month  he  must  fill  the  little 
machine  with  Union  Carbide — the  ma- 
chine does  the  rest — it  makes  gas  only 
when  the  lights  are  burning  and  stops 
making  gas  when  they  are  turned  oflf. 

Anybody  that  can  cut  and  fit  pipes 
can  install  the  generator,  pipes  and  fix- 
tures in  two  days  without  injuring  walls 
or  floors. 

With    such    an    installation    you    can 

make  this  glorious  beautifying  light  in 

your   own  home  for  less  money  than  same 

amount    of    light   from   kerosene   would 

cost. 

»«» 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  the  country, 
you  can  do  as  thousands  of  farmers 
have  done — run  the  gas  pipes  to  lights 
placed  on  your  porches,  in  your  horse 
and  cow  barn,  or  even  in  your  barn 
yard,  and  have  all  of  them  fixed  up  to 
light  with  the  pull  of  a  chain  attached 
to  the  fixture. 

Such  a  lighting  scheme  is  not  only  a 
boon  to  the  housewife  and  children,  but 
it 's  a  mighty  handy  convenience  for 
the  man  of  the  house  when  he  must  do 
his  chores  after  dark,  or  when  he  is 
called  out  in  the  night  to  attend  a  sick 
animal. 

All  these  lights  will  be  permanently 
fastened  to  ceilings,  walls  or  posts,  and 
enclosed  in  tight  globes. 

For  this  reason  they 
are  many  times  safer 
than    lamps    or    lan- 
terns  that  are  so  of- 
1    ten  tipped  over  with 
:v^    disastrous  results. 

Write  us  today  how 

manyroomsyou 

have.    Then    we    can 

mail  our  booklets  and  tell  you  how  little 

it  will  cost  to  make  this  light  yourself. 

Just     address     UNION     CARBIDE 

SALES  CO.,  Dept.  B—    37    Adams 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 


This  Pump  Retjuires^ 
No  Attention 


The  Ideal  systptn  of  supplyinKriinnint;  water  fo; 
use  In  suburban  homes  or  on  farms,  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  natalog   K    and  iriiaranicijii  estimate 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co..  140  Nassau  SI.  ,N  Y. 

Factory;  Chester.  Pn 


nakeMoney  Selling  toliyieD 

HiraywivniKtdii  want  it  Kill  bojr  when  loM  of  KsKiTls 

The  .r*n-  Hat- 
FrescoWB  I  r  o  n 

IS«lf-Ht9a«ina^^^^H  I  Burns  Alcohol 
Abaoluleir  Sofei^^^^W" or  Gasoline » 
Write  for  most  liberal  terms:  One  Aqent 
k  soMoveriaoO  last^eor.  Booklet  fre« 

WewYorkFlaHnwiCaBox  53  BdkneatUtar 
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The  Helps  that  Every  Cook 
has  longed  for  are  in 


(miifiord 


And  no  other  Range  has  them! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented).  Perfect  fire  and  oven  control 
by  one  motion — push  the  knob  to  "Kindle,"  "Bake"  or  "Check" — 
the  range  does  the  rest.      Worth  the  price  of  the  range. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base  is  a  patented  feature.  If  a  prize  were 
offered  for  the  worst  plan  for  disposing  of  ashes,  the  ordinary  stove 
would  get  it.  By  our  plan  the  ashes  fall  through  a  chute  into  a 
Hod,  all  of  them,  making  their  removal  safe,  easy,  cleanly.  The 
Coal  Hod  is  alongside  the  Ash  Hod,  out  of  the  way. 

The  Oven  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  bakers.  Scien- 
tific curved  heat  flues  with  non- 
leaking  cup-joints  carry  the 
heat  around  the  oven  in  a 
way  to  heat  ever^  part  alike. 

The  Fire  Box  and  the 
Patented  Grates  enable  a 
small  fire  to  give  great  cook- 
ing efficiency,  affording  great 
economy  of  fuel. 

Write  for  lUustrattd  Booklet.  If  Craw- 
fords  are  not  sold  in  your  town  we  will 
tell  y^ou  how  to  gel  one. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. 
31-35  Union  St.,  Boston 


MULLINS  STEEL  BOATS  CAN'T  SINK 

Built  of  Steel  Plates,  with  air  chambers  like  a  life  boat.  Can't  warp, 
tr^irk,  split,  dry  out  or  become  waterlogged.  The  safest  and  fastest  boats 
built— iind  biggest  value  for  your  money.  Seven  beautiful  models.  16  to 
■.'6  ft.  all  equipped  with  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust,  One  Man  Control, 
Rear  Starting  Device,  2-Cycle  Engine  that  can't  back-fire,  and  other  ex- 
clusive improvements.  Wrife  for  CatnlOK  which  describes  these 
i.iMnchPs,  also  complete  line  of  Steel  Row  Boats,  Hunting  t  Fishing  Boats 
&.  .M.irine  Engines. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLIMS  CO.  143  Franklin  St.  SALEM,  0. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS 


Garages-Cottages-Stores-Ghurches 

Shipped  Anywhere— Substantial  -Inexpensive 

Cornell  Portable  Houses  are  built  in  complete  sections 
convenient  for  shipping  and  handling,  all  sections  being 
numbered.  Built  of  first-class  Materials  on  scientific  plans 
by  skilled  workmen  in  the  largest  and  best  equipped  port- 
able house  factory  in  America,  Cornell  Portable 
HoisES  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Are  as  substantial  and 
durable  as  if  built  on  the  grounds  by  local  contractors  and 
Cost  Much  Less.  Painted  inside  and  outside  any  colors 
desired.  Anyone  can  quickly  and  easily  erect  them  simply 
bv  bolting  sections  together -no  skilled  help  required. 
Freight  paid  to  any  railroad  station.     Catalog  upon  request. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  408  Aduns  St.,  Ithaca,  N.T. 


MR.    ROOSEVELT    ON    THE    TREK 

In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  latest  instalment  of 
his  African  story  in  Scribner's  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  naturalist,  the  keen  ob- 
server of  men  and  nature,  and  the  figure" 
of  the  record-breaking  hunter  drops  into 
the  background  as  the  ■writer  tells  of  the 
work  of  the  missionary  and  describes  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  6o-mile  journey 
across  the  Thirst.  A  "thirst,"  we  are  re- 
minded, is  the  Africander's  name  for  any 
strip  of  waterless  countr3^  On  this  occa- 
sion ox-wagons  were  used  to  help  the  por- 
ters. Mr.  Roosevelt  describes  a  night 
march : 

Slowly  the  shadows  lengthened;  the 
light  waned,  the  glare  of  the  white,  dusty 
plain  was  softened,  and  the  bold  outlines 
of  the  distant  mountains  grew  dim.  Just 
before  nightfall  we  halted  on  the  farther 
side  of  a  dry  watercourse.  The  safari 
came  up  singing  and  whistling,  and  the 
men  put  down  their  loads,  lit  fires,  and 
with  chatter  and  laughter  prepared  their 
food.  The  crossing  was  not  good,  the  sides 
of  the  watercourse  being  steep;  and  each 
wagon  was  brought  through  by  a  double 
span,  the  whips  cracking  lustily  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  shouts  of  the  drivers, 
as  the  thirty  oxen  threw  their  weight  into 
the  yokes  by  which  they  were  attached  to 
the  long  trek  tow.  The  horses  were  fed. 
We  had  tea,  with  bread  and  cold  meat — 
and  a  most  delicious  meal  it  was — and 
then  lay  dozing  or  talking  beside  the  bush- 
fires.  At  half-past  eight,  the  moon  having 
risen,  we  were  off  again.  The  safari  was 
still  in  high  spirits,  and  started  with  the 
usual  chanting  and  drumming. 

We  pushed  steadily  onward  across  the 
plain,  the  dust  rising  in  clouds  under  the 
spectral  moonlight.  Sometimes  we  rode, 
sometimes  we  walked  to  ease  our  horses. 
The  Southern  Cross  was  directly  ahead, 
not  far  above  the  horizon.  Higher  and 
higher  rose  the  moon,  and  brighter  the 
flood  of  her  light.  At  intervals  the  bark- 
ing call  of  zebras  was  heard  on  either  hand. 
It  was  after  midnight  when  we  again  halted. 
The  porters  were  tired,  and  did  not  sing  as 
they  came  up;  the  air  was  cool,  almost 
nipping,  and  they  at  once  huddled  down 
in  their  blankets,  some  of  them  building 
fires.  We,  the  white  men,  after  seeing 
our  horses  staked  out,  each  lay  down  in 
his  overcoat  or  jacket  and  slicker,  with 
his  head  on  his  saddle,  and  his  rifle  beside 
him,  and  had  a  little  over  two  hotirs'  sleep. 
At  three  we  were  off  again,  the  shivering 
porters  making  no  sound  as  they  started; 
but  once  under  way  the  more  irrepressible 
spirits  speedily  began  a  kind  of  intermit- 
tent chant,  and  most  of  the  rest  by  degrees 
joined  in  the  occasional  grunt  or  hum  that 
served  as  chortis. 

For  four  hours  we  traveled  steadily, 
first  through  the  moonlight,  and  then 
through  the  reddening  dawn.  Jackals 
shrieked,  and  the  plains  plover  wailed  and 
scolded  as  they  circled  round  us. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  also  tells  of  a  day's 
hunt,  which  ended  in  the  killing  of  a  great 
lioness.  Night  was  drawing  on,  and  as  the 
porters  were  staggering  under  their  heavy 
load,  progress  was  slow.  About  four  miles 
from  camp  some  one  caught  sight   of  the 
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gleam  from  the  fires  from  a  Masai  kraal, 
and  thither  the  party  turned  their  steps. 

The  kraal  was  in  shape  a  big  oval,  with 
a  thick  wall  of  thorn-bushes,  eight  feet 
high,  the  low  huts  standing  just  within 
this  wall,  while  the  cattle  and  sheep 
crowded  small  bomas  in  the  center.  The 
fires  gleamed  here  and  there  within,  and 
as  we  approached  we  heard  the  talking 
and  laughing  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
lowing  and  bleating  of  the  pent-up  herds 
and  flocks.  We  hailed  loudly,  explaining 
our  needs.  At  first  they  were  very  sus- 
picious. They  told  us  we  could  not  bring 
the  lion  within,  because  it  would  frighten 
the  cattle,  but  after  some  parley  consented 
to  our  building  a  fire  outside,  and  skinning 
the  animal.  They  passed  two  brands  over 
the  thorn  fence,  and  our  men  speedily 
kindled  a  blaze,  and  drew  the  lioness  be- 
side it.  By  this  time  the  Masai  were  reas- 
sured, and  a  score  of  their  warriors,  fol- 
lowed soon  by  half  a  dozen  women,  came 
out  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fence, 
and  crowded  close  around  the  fire,  with 
boisterous,  noisy  good  humor.  They 
showed  a  tendency  to  chaff  our  porters. 
One,  the  humorist  of  the  crowd,  excited 
much  merriment  by  describing,  with  pan- 
tomimic accompaniment  of  gestures,  how 
when  the  white  man  shot  a  lion  it  might 
bite  a  swahili,  who  thereupon  would  call 
for  his  mother.  But  they  were  entirely 
friendly,  and  offered  me  calabashes  of  milk. 
The  men  were  tall,  finely  shaped  savages, 
their  hair  plastered  with  red  mud,  and 
drawn  out  into  longish  ringlets;  they  were 
naked  except  for  a  blanket  worn,  not 
round  the  loins,  but  over  the  shoulders; 
their  ears  were  slit,  and  from  them  bone 
and  wooden  ornaments  hung;  they  wore 
metal  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  chains 
which  passed  around  their  necks,  or  else 
over  one  side  of  the  neck  and  under  the 
opposite  arm.  The  women  had  pleasant 
faces,  and  were  laden  with  metal  orna- 
ments— chiefly  wire  anklets,  bracelets,  and 
necklaces — of  many  pounds  weight.  The 
features  of  the  men  were  bold  and  clear- 
cut,  and  their  bearing  warlike  and  self- 
reliant. 

When  the  lion  had  been  skinned,  the 
hunting-party  returned  to  camp,  reaching 
it  after  ten.  Mr.  Roosevelt  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath  and  a  shave,  he 
informs  us,  "  before  sitting  down  to  a  sup- 
per of  eland  venison  and  broiled  spur-fowl; 
and  surely  no  supper  ever  tasted  more 
delicious." 
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The  Amberola  is  the  newest 
and  most  beautiful  Edison 
Phonograph.  It  offers  two 
things  that  no  other  sound- 
reproducing  instrument  of  the 
cabinet  or  any  other  type  can 
offer — the  wonderful  voice  of 
Slezak  in  the  great  arias  from 
Otello  and  Aida,  in  which  he 
proved  himself  the  world's 
greatest  tenor;  and  Amberol 
Records,  the  longest  playing 
Records  made. 

Made  in  several  finishes  of 
mahogany  or  oak. 

Tbere  are  Edison  dealers  everywhere.  60  to  the 
nearest  and  hear  the  Edison  Phonograph  (particu- 
larly the  Amberola)  play  both  Edison  Standard  and 
Amberol  Records.  Get  complete  catalojSfs  from 
your  dealer  or  from  us. 

National  Phonograph  Co. 
4  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  EdUon  Business  Phonograph  means 
shorter  hours  for  the  business  man 


Plays    both    Edison    Standard 
and  Edison  Amberol  Records 

Price  $200 

Other  types  of  Edison  Phonographs 
$12.50  to  $125 
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THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

44-60  EAST  23d   STREET         NEW  YORK   CITY 


A    WRESTLING-MATCH    WITH    A    LION 

Among  the  experiences  related  by  Eugen 
Sandow  in  The  Strand  Magazine  (March), 
in  the  course  of  an  article  telling  "how 
he  grew  strong,"  the  "greatest,  certainly 
the  most  thrilling,"  of  all  was  a  fight  with  a 
lion  in  San  Francisco.  At  a  midwinter 
fair  held  in  that  city  Sandow  was  making 
platform  exhibitions  of  his  remarkable 
strength  and -physical  development.  He 
tells  the  story : 

In  connection  with  this  fair,  Colonel  Bone 
was  exhibiting  a  great  menagerie.  One  day 
he  advertised  a  fight  to  the  death  between 
a  lion  and  a  bear.  A  tremendous  tent, 
capable  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand 
spectators,  was  erected  for  the  occasion 
and  several  thousand  people  had  bought 
tickets,  when  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
police  that  the  performance  would  be  for- 
bidden. So  the  proposed  spectacle  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  take  the  bear's  place 
and  measure  my  strength  against  the  king 
of  wild  beasts;  and,  as  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  men,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  my  proposal,  tho  Colonel  Bone, 
as  well  as  my  own  friends,  insisted  that  if  a 
fight  was  to  take  place  it  must  be  a  strug- 
gle between  brute  strength  and  human 
strength.  In  fine,  to  prevent  him  from 
tearing  me  to  pieces  with  his  claws,  mit- 
tens would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  lion's 
feet  and  a  muzzle  over  his  head.  This  lion, 
I  must  tell  you,  was  a  particularly  fierce 
animal,  and  only  a  week  before  he  had 
enjoyed  a  dish  that  was  not  on  the  menu — 
his  keeper. 

Well,  the  engagement  was  accordingly 
made  and  "A  Lion  Fight  with  Sandow" 
widely  advertised.  The  announcement,  I 
am  told,  sent  a  thrill  through  the  cities  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around,  and,  in  order  to 
be  fully  equipped  for  a  performance  which 
would  be  bound  to  attract  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people,  I  decided  to  rehearse 
my  fight  with  the  lion  beforehand.  I  had  it 
in  my  mind  that  the  effect  of  mittening  and 
muzzling  the  beast  might  be  to  put  him  off 
the  fight  by  frightening  him,  and,  realizing 
how  foolish  I  should  appear  facing  a  lion 
that  would  not  fight,  I  was  desirous  of 
making  certain  that  this  should  not  be  the 
case. 

Accordingly  the  lion  was  mittened  and 
muzzled,  but  only  with  the  aid  of  six  strong 
men,  and  I  entered  the  cage  unarmed  and 
stript  to  the  waist.  What  happened  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  my  expectations;  bag- 
ging his  paws  and  encasing  his  head  in  a 
wire  cage  only  served  to  enrage  the  brute, 
and  no  sooner  had  I  stept  inside  than  he 
crouched  preparatory  to  springing  upon 
me.  His  eyes  ablaze  with  fury,  he  hurled 
himself  through  the  air,  but  missed,  for  I 
had  stept  aside,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  I  caught  him  round  the  throat  with 
my  left  arm  and  round  the  middle  with  my 
right,  and,  tho  his  weight  was  five  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  I  Ufted  him  as  high  as 
my  shoulder,  gave  him  a  huge  hug  to  instil 
into  his  mind  that  he  must  respect  me,  and 
tossed  him  to  the  floor.  Roaring  with  rage 
the  beast  rushed  fiercely  toward  me,  raising 
his  huge  paw  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  my 
head.  As  his  paw  cut  through  space  I 
felt  the  air  fairly  whistle,  and  realized  not 
only  my  lucky  escape,  but  the  lion's  weak 
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point  and  my  strong  one.  If  he  only 
struck  me  once  I  knew  it  would  be  my  coup 
de  grace,  and  I  took  particular  care  that  he 
never  should. 

As  I  ducked  my  head  to  miss  the  blow  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  grip  around  the 
lion's  body,  with  my  chest  toviching  his 
and  his  feet  over  my  shoulders,  and  hugged 
him  with  all  my  strength.  The  more  he 
scratched  and  tore  the  harder  I  hugged 
him,  and  tho  his  feet  were  protected  by 
mittens  his  claws  tore  through  my  tights 
and  parts  of  my  skin.  But  I  had  him  as  in 
a  vise.  His  mighty  eflforts  to  get  away 
proved  of  no  avail. 

Before  leaving  the  cage,  however,  I  was 
determined  to  try  just  one  other  feat. 
Moving  away  from  the  lion,  I  stood  with  my 
back  toward  him,  thus  openly  inviting 
him  to  jump  on  me.  He  at  once  did  so,  and 
sprang  right  on  my  back.  Throwing  up  my 
arms  I  gripped  his  head,  then  caught  him 
firmly  by  the  neck,  and  in  one  motion  shot 
him  clean  over  my  head,  assisted  by  the  an- 
imal's own  impetus,  and  launched  him 
before  me  like  a  sack  of  sawdust,  the  action 
causing  him  to  turn  a  complete  somersault. 
While  he  lay  where  he  fell,  dazed.  Colonel 
Bone  excitedly  fired  a  couple  of  revolvers 
into  the  cage  in  case  the  beast  should  desire 
to  show  further  fight,  and  unlocked  the 
door  and  let  me  out,  my  legs  and  neck 
bleeding,  and  with  scratches  all  over  my 
body.  But  for  these  trifles  I  cared  nothing. 
I  felt  that  I  had  conquered  that  lion,  and 
that  I  should  have  little  difficulty  in  master- 
ing it  on  the  next  occasion  in  public. 

When  the  hotu-  came  for  the  actual  con- 
test the  huge  tent  was  packed  to  over- 
flowing. First  came  the  operation  of  get- 
ting the  lion  mittened  and  muzzled.  For 
this  purpose  a  stout  three-inch  pole  had  been 
driven  deeply  into  the  ground  in  an  annex 
of  the  big  tent.  After  considerable  diffi- 
culty the  lion  was  lassoed  round  the  neck 
and  legs  by  six  men,  the  ropes  being  passed 
through  an  iron  loop  at  the  top  of  the  pole. 
This  having  been  done,  they  commenced 
to  haul  the  lion  up  the  pole. 

But  this  was  not  to  his  Highness'  liking, 
and,  giving  one  terrific  leap,  he  snapped  the 
solid  iron  pole  like  a  match,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  bounding  into  the  tent,  where 
forty  thousand  people  were  packed  Uke 
sardines.  At  all  costs  such  a  contingency 
had  to  be  prevented,  and,  recognizing  the 
crisis,  I  knew  I  must  act,  and  quickly,  if 
the  catastrophe  was  to  be  avoided. 

Everybody  but  myself  and  Colonel  Bone 
fled,  despite  their  boasts  of  a  moment  earlier. 
Quick  as  thought  I  snatched  up  the  broken 
pole  and  struck  the  lion  across  the  nose 
with  sufficient  force  to  cow  him,  without 
inflicting  any  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
shouted  to  the  attendants  to  bring  up  the 
smaller  cage,  into  which  I  pushed  the  brute. 

Then  came  the  scene  in  the  arena.  The 
lion  appeared  first,  and  as  I  entered  the 
whole  place  resounded  with  roars  of  wild 
cheers.  The  moment  I  came  into  the  ring, 
however,    the    lion    cowered    down.      By 
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Will  You  Give  a  Home  Test  to  Johnson^ s 
Under-Lac  at  our  Expense  ? 

WE  WANT  you  to  know  Johnson's  Under-Lac  by  actual  proof  and  real 
test.      One  trial  will  convince  you  how  far  superior  it  is  to  shellac  or  varnish. 

How  much  simpler,  more  economical,  easier 
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Before  you  build 
your  factory 
read  this  book 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


You  want  a  well-lighted,  quickly  constructed,  rigid,  convenient,  sanitary,  durable,  fire- 
resisting  building,  don't  you  ? 

The  book  tells  how  to  get  it.     It  is  filled  with  facts,  figures  and  illustrations  about 
concrete  construction  with  some  important  information  about 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

the  brand  prospective  builders  should  always  specify  because  it  is  the  standard  brand.  It 
is  pure  and  of  uniform  quality  and  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock.  It  contains 
no  furnace  slag.     Its  use  assures  successful  concrete  construction. 

The  book  "  Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction,"  will  be  sent  for  1  Oc. 

OTHER  BOOKS  IN  THE  ATLAS  CEMENT  UBRARY  ARE : 


Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages.VoI.  I.  Large  Hoasei  $1 .00 

Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages.VoI.II,  SmiJl  Houses    1 .00 

Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home 

and  on  the  Farm,  Free 


Concrete  in  Highway  Construction      -    -    .  $1.00 

Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction      •    .    -  1.00 

Concrete  Cottages       .........  Free 

Concrete  Garages        .........  Free 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  Cement  Company  in  the  world. 


30  Broad  St. 
CO.,  Dept.  64      New  York 

Over  50,000  barrels  per  day. 


^ 
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v^ookies,   Ginger   Cakes,    and 

Jumbles — are  so  much  better  made  with  Karo. 
Karo  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  syrup  that  blends  naturally 

with  other  foods.      It  makes  the 
sweetening  for  sauces,  pies  and 
„  dings. 

CORN  SYRUP 

Eat  it  on  Use  it  for 

Griddle  Cakes        Ginger-Bread 
Hot  Biscuit  Cookies 

Waffles  Candy 

H-  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card 
for  Karo  Cook  Booit— fifty  pages 
including  thirty  perfect  recipes 
for  home  candy-making. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Dept.  A. A. 
P.  O.  Box  161  New  York 
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intuition  he  seemed  to  realize  that  the  pre- 
vious combat  had  been  a  fair  one  and  that 
I  was  his  master.  His  whole  attitude, 
indeed,  was  as  one  who  would  say,  "There 
was  no  fluke  about  that  other  match."  Try- 
as  I  would  I  could  not  get  that  beast  to 
fight— the  very  thing  I  had  been  afraid 
would  happen.  At  heart,  you  know,  most 
beasts  are  cowards,  and  having  met  his 
match  at  the  rehearsal,  the  lion  had  no 
appetite  for  another 
crowd  will  be  terribly 
thought  to  myself,  as  I 
beast  to  make  a  battle, 
bound  toward  me,  but 


1 


struggle.        "The 

disappointed,"    I 

tried  to  goad  the 

At  last  he  made  a 

I  quickly  dodged. 


swung  round  and  picked  him  up,  and  then 
tossed  him  down.  Scarcely  two  minutes 
did  that  fight  last.  The  lion,  recognizing 
that  I  was  stronger  than  he,  would  fight 
no  more,  and  when  I  lifted  him  up  and 
walked  round  the  arena  with  him  on  my 
shoulders,  he  remained  as  firm  as  a  rock 
and  as  quiet  as  an  old  sheep.  That  lion 
was  clearly  conquered. 


PINCHOT'S  SWORDFISH 

The  pluckiest  and  most  sensational 
angling  experience  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Holder 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  was  Gifford  Pinchot's 
fight  with  a  i8o-pound  swordfish  off  San 
Clemente  Island  on  the  California  coast. 
Pinchot  in  a  skiff,  rowed  by  "Mexican 
Joe,"  had  hooked  the  swordfish,  when  Mr. 
Holder  came  up  in  the  launch  run  by 
the  boy  Joaquin  Arce.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  so  dark  that  those  in  the 
launch  could  just  see  Pinchot  bending  to 
the  rod  and  "Mexican  Joe  behind  pushing 
at  the  oars  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  force 
the  boat  up  over  the  fish  to  enable  Pinchot 
to  gain  line."  Pinchot  shouted  that  the 
fish  had  leapt  fifteen  times  immediately 
after  it  was  hooked,  and  that  he  had 
brought  it  alongside  several  times,  but 
could  not  hold  it.  Mr.  Holder  tells  the 
story  in  The  Outlook: 

From  the  speed  at  which  they  were  going 
I  saw  that  something  remarkable  had  been 
hooked.  I  had  been  towed  once  in  an  open 
boat  ten  or  more  miles  by  a  large  tuna,  but 
not  at  such  a  continuous  speed  as  this.  I 
slowed  down  thirty  feet  from  the  skiff,  just 
behind,  and,  believing  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  filling  in  the  rising  sea,  tried 
to  maintain  this  position,  my  left  hand  on 
the  engine  lever,  my  right  hand  on  the 
wheel,  with  Joaquin  in  the  bow  to  keep  a 
lookout.  And  here  I  saw,  or  tried  to  see, 
Pinchot  make  the  fight  of  his  life  with  a 
swordfish. 

I  suppose  the  fish  was  towing  them  at 
a  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  line  was  not  much  larger 
than  an  eye-glass  cord,  of  twenty-four 
strands,  with  a  breaking  strength  of  two 
pounds  to  a  strand.  The  angler  had  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet  out,  approximately,  and  the  towing 
was  by  the  tip  of  the  rod,  the  butt  being 
in  a  socket  on  the  seat. 

The  work  cut  out  for  Pinchot,  sitting  in 
a  skiff  going  at  five  miles  an  hour  stem- 
first  against  a  big  sea  in  the  dark,  was  to 
reel  in  a  fish,  fighting  naad  and  crazed  by 
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fear,  that  was  anywhere  from  nine  to  ten 
feet  in  length,  weighing  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  a  possible  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  If .  by  any  mistake  over 
forty-eight  lifting  pounds  were  put  on  the 
line,  it  would  break;  the  pressure  was 
applied  by  the  thumb  upon  a  leather  pad 
on  the  wound  line,  and  the  reel  had  a 
capacity  of  six  hundred  feet,  with  a  click 
and  an  anti-overrunning  appliance 

There  are  various  stories  current  at 
Avalon  about  the  danger  of  this  sport  (the 
Smithsonian  has  a  record  of  many  attacks 
of  swordfishes  on  boats  and  ships),  and  a 
number  of  anglers  have  broken  the  line  and 
retreated  before  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  fish.  But  this  did  not  worry  Pinchot; 
what  actually  terrified  him  was  Joe's  snort- 
ing eighteen-foot  launch  under  my  gui- 
dance. I  was  a  sort  of  wild  marine  el  ioro 
coming  at  him  from  all  directions  out  of  the 
darkness ;  now  almost  aboard  on  the  top  of 
a  roller,  now  too  much  ahead,  threatening 
the  line,  as  the  fish  constantly  changed  its 
direction  several  points,  and  I  was  always 
losing  sight  of  them.  Now  I  would  stop 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  skiff  and,  caught 
broadside  on  by  the  seas,  would  be  almost 
tnrown  out  of  the  boat;  then,  losing  the 
skiff,  I  would  slam  back  the  lever  and  rush 
atiead  at  full  speed  until  Joaquin  in  the 
bow  would  shout,  "Here  they  are!"  and 
hard  around  to  port  I  would  send  the 
launch,  massing  the  flying  skiff  by  a  few 
I'eet. 

Oh,  it  was  wild  sport,  that  game  of  tag 
after  Pinchot,  and  every  once  in  a  while  he 
would  shout,  "I've  got  him  again!"  Then 
I  would  creep  up,  throw  off  the  clutch, 
stand  by,  and  try  to  watch  hira,  until  the 
scream  of  the  reel  came  down  the  wind, 
telUng  that  the  fish  was  away  again.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  times  this  fish  was  brought 
alongside,  and  as  many  times  Mexican  Joe 
handled  his  gaff'  and  dropt  it  to  seize  the 
oars  and  back  the  skiff  after  it. 

No  angler  ever  played  a  fish  lietter  than 
did  Pinchot  that  night.  .  .  .  That  it  was 
a  good  and  hard  fight  only  those  who  have 
tried  fishing  for  tuna  or  swordfish  really 
know.  The  fish  never  stops ;  he  fights  until 
he  is  dead.  When  you  rest,  he  seems  to 
.rest  twice  as  fast;  to  rest  is  to  lose.  Ap- 
parently Pinchot  never  let  up  on  his  reeling 
and  pumping,  yet  time  and  again  the  fish 
would  dash  off,  towing  the  skiff  at  a  terrific 
rate.  Then  suddenly  I  would  hear  a  shout 
out  of  the  gloom,  "You're  on  top  oi  us!" 
and  I  would  jerk  a  few  horse-powers  out  of 
that  long-suffering  engine  and  slow  uj), 
hanging  in  the  seaway  to  catch  a  frlimpse  of 
Pinchot  and  Joe  on  the  top  of  a  wav^  shoot- 
ing along  behind  the  mysterious  unkuv -vn 
steed,  of  the  sea  flying,  and  the  spume  in 
the  air  as  they  fell  away,  of  t'no  T.-i^-fVimiV 
motion  of  Joe's  sure  stroke,  the  j.l. 
rod  in  the  faint  glare  of  the  lantern  v.' ,. 
I  had  put  aboard,  and  now  and  then  the 
dim  outline  of  Pinchot's  back  as  he  bent 
over  the  rod  and  made  the  good  fight. 

As  the  night  grew  apace  and  darkness 
fully  set  in,  the  phosjjhorescence  of  the  sea 
began  to  assert  itself,  and  every  crest  and 
piece  of  broken  water  became  a  flash  and 
gleam  of  silvery  light  under  the  stern  of 
the  skiff.  Occasionally  in  turning  1  would 
get  caught  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 


Some  Inside  F^^cts 
^Ibout  the  Enefei^  -40 


That  the  Prospective  Auto- 
mobile Buyer  ought  to  know 

By  H.   C.   George 

THE  reader  may  or  may  not  know  that  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  building  an  auto- 
mobile.     One  is  to  constmct  it  without  reference  to  any  other  car — the  sole  aim  being  to 
build  according  to  certain  price  (rather  than  high-efficiency)   specifications.       This  is  an 
extremely  simple  method.      It  sometimes  produces  a  car  that  is  worth  what  is  asked  for  it.      It 
airways  produces  an  "automobile." 

The  other  method  is  to  build  according  to  a  definite  pattern — to  model  after  a  selected  car  of 
known  merit.  This  method  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  as  it  involves  securing  only  the  highest 
grade  of  material — some  of  which  is  not  used  at  all  in  cars  of  no  required  standard  of  merit. 


As  to  which  of  these  methods  will  come 
nearest  to  producing  the  kind  of  a  car  you 
would  like  to  own,  nothing  need  be  said. 

The  writer  of  this  advertisement  was  im- 
pressed with  the  marked  advantage  of  the  re- 
production method  of  building  during  an  invest- 
igation of  the  Enger  40. 

Here  is  a  car  selling  for  only  $2000,  fully 
equipped  (including  top,  glass  front,  speedom- 
eter, full  set  lamps,  magneto,  etc. — c-cerything 
you  luould  expect  to  buy),  that  has  the  size,  the 
wheel  base,  the  lines,  tlie  power,  and  those 
miscellaneous  advantages  that  one  expects  in 
"cars  for  the  rich,"  but  not  in  cars  at  two 
thousand  dollars. 

Cars  of  this  Enger  kind  do  not  "happen" 
— they  are  invariably  reproductions. 

Mr.  Enger  (who  is  a  manufacturer  of  un- 
limited means)  gave  me  this  explanation  of 
his  method  in  building  his  40. 

"For  several  years  I  have  owned  a  car 
that  is  known  the  world  over  as  being  one 
of  the  five  best  cars  manufactured — either 
American  or  Foreign.  The  car  is  as  fine  a 
piece  of  mechanism  as  It  is  possible  to  build 
when  no  thought  of  cost  is  considered. 
Two  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  it 
were  possible — at  a  nominal  cost — to  dupli- 
cate my  car  minus  the  luxuries  that  are 
■ivholly  unnecessary,  the  car  would  meet  an 
immense  demand  from  those  who  want  the 


'vital  ^working  parts  of  the  best  cars,  but 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  luxurious 
and  costly  extras." 
"The  Enger  40  is  the  result." 
This  statement  explains  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Enger  car  and  is  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  its  high  quality. 

It  explains  the  si'z.e  of  the  car  ; 
It  explains  its  style  ; 
It  explains  its  rich  upholstering  ; 
It  explains  its  easy-riding  quality  j 
It  explains  the  quietness  and  ponuer  of  the 
engine  ; 

And  it  explains  the  exceptional  finish  that  is 
readily  noticeable  to  a  trained  eye. 

This  car  is  obviously  intended  for  those 
looking  for  genuine  quality  and  refinement — 

For  those  who  would  much  prefer  to  pay 
$4000  or  $5000  but  who  are  not  ready  to  do  so, 
and  who  want  the  vec^rest  possible  approach,  at 
moderate  cost,  to  cars  selling  at  these  prices. 

In  order  that  you,  as  a  prospective  automo- 
bile buyer,  may  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  this 
built-to-model  car,  and  know  <vjhy  you  ought 
to  buy  it  in  preference  to  other  makes,  I  am 
preparing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Seven  reasons 
why  you  should  buy  an  'Enger  40.'  "  (Ask 
for  "pamphlet  A"  for  short.)  This  pamphlet 
goes  into  detail  about-  the  car  and  tells  you 
tvhat  you  'uuant  to  knoav. 

It    gives  illustrations  of  the 

working   parts    of    the  car,  as 

well  as  detailed  specifications. 

You    ought    to    get   a 

copy  of  it 

no  matter- 

nvhat  car 

you  buy. 

Drop  the 
Company 
a  line  (a 
postal  will 
do)  while 
you  have 
it  on  your 
mind.  Ad- 
dress 


Just  Get  Oil  and  Gasoline — and  Start 


Enger  Motor  Car  Company, 


Summer  and 
Gest  Streets, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


r    LIVER  UPSET?    Try 
Sunyadl  Janos 

fj  NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 

A.  void       Onscrupulous      Druggists 


5imNVESTMENTSl6 


Burs'    profi'ssion;il    people   apprnciate   the    con- 


M 


v('«tin>,   funds   in  our  First   F.irra 
both  the  ()rin('ipal  and  interest  being 


>f 


collected  by  us  and  promptly  remitted  to  them 


Write  fo 


looklet  ' 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork..  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Before    you    buy 
send  for  this  book 


a    vehicle    of    any    kind 


Get  this  Big  "1910" 
Style  Book  of  VEHICLES  It  is  the  largest,  mo^t 

and  HARNESS.  complete,  vehicle  and 

harness  catalogue  published.    192  pages.    345   illustra- 
tions.    Murray  sells  direct. 
Sold  on  trial.  Safe  delivery   insured.     You  can  t 

Guaranteed  two  (2)  years.  afford    to    buy    till    you    know    the 

woiulcrful  vahies    \vc    ott(tr.      This   catalof?   is    Free.    We    pay    postage- 
THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO.,  364-370  E.  5th  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Save 

35% 


fflMA/UU/ 
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•TRADE  MARK; 


Pompeiian 
Bronze 

THE 

Permanent  Screen 
Wire  Cloth 

Window  screens  filled  with  this  ma- 
terial \.i\\  last  a  lifetime  without 
painting  or  repairs. 

Made  of  cin  alloy  containing  over  90% 
pure  copper — it  is  Weather-proof — 
Climate-proof — Rust-proof  and 
Wear-proof. 

The  color  of  Pompeiian  Bronze 

is  permanent.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
material — not  a  coating. 

The  value  of  this  material  for  use  in 
sea  shore  and  lake  side  cottages 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

If  you  are  going  to  build,  or  re- 
screen,  specify 

Pompeiian  Bronze 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pompeiian 
Bronze.  Specify  and  insist  on  it  for 
all  the  screens  you  order.  All  sizes  of 
mesh,  ail  weights.  Most  Hardware 
Dealers  have  it.  If  yours  hasn't,  don't 
take  any  other.  Write  our  nearest  Isranch. 
We'll  supply  you  direct  and  guarantee  a 
satisfactory  purchase. 

CUNTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 
Factory,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

Ontng  FIshtuRl     Try    a  «25    "BRISTOL." 
Export  anelf  rs  everywhere  acknowledge  its  superiority. 
"Mytwo 'BRI.STOL'  Rods  are  12  years  old  but  I  can't  wear 
themout."saysaNewEn(;land  fisbcniian.  Ev<ry"BRISTOL" 
Rod  is  guaranteed  for  3  years.   None  genu inewitliout  the 
word  '  BRISTOL. ' '    Beautiful  new  catalogmailed  on  receipt 
of  5c  or  will  tte  sent  FREE  includinc  handy  fish-hook  dis- 
gorger.  for  the  name  of  your  local  dealer  iu  Bshing  tackle. 
Wyeth  art  calendar.     The  Horton  Mfg.  Co 
beautiful,  42  Horton  St. , 

for  2Jc.     ^    Bristol 
Conn. 


fiery  flames  would  leap  all  about,  when  a 
mellifluous  "Gee!"  would  come  from  my 
small  lookout  clin^ng  to  the  mast  lest  he 
be  tossed  bodily  over  into  the  fiery  sea.  .  . 
No  angler  ever  had  a  better  boatman; 
Mexican  Joe  was  in  the  fight  to  win.  Good 
judgment,  skill,  endurance,  and  underljang 
love  of  the  sport  were  his  qualifications,  and 
all  through  the  battle  he  managed  the  skiff 
in  a  masterly  manner;  avoiding  the  sea, 
easing  her  over  the  waves,  pushing,  backing 
her  after  the  flying  fish,  and,  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  forcing  the  light  boat  astern 
in  order  that  the  angler  might  gain  a  little 
line.  What  imprest  me  all  the  time  was 
the  strength  of  the  fish,  the  speed  at  which 
it  was  towing  them  against  the  sea,  and  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  the  anglers 
eluded  me;  they  seemed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  night  the  moment  they  got  fifty 
feet  away. 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  chasing  them,  or  going 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  saw  them  dis- 
appear, I  heard  a  shout  from  Pinchot, 
"W^'ve  got  him  alongside!"  The  wind 
was  blowing  the  sea  high  and  tossing  us 
about,  but  Joaquin,  my  plucky  lookout  and 
engineer  (as  he  really  knew  how  to  start  the 
engine  if  it  should  refuse  to  go),  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  let  out  a  shout  and  cheer,  and 
at  them  we  went.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  saw 
Mexican  Joe's  back  directly  under  the  bow 
and  I  nearly  lifted  that  eight-horse-power 
engine  out  of  the  launch  in  my  attempts  to 
back  her  away.  But  it  was  too  late.  A 
sea  tossed  me  over  and  the  skiff  seemed 
suddenly  to  come  at  me  out  of  the  night. 
I  must  have  put  the  launch  ahead  instead  of 
astern ;  perhaps  I  had  her  backing  and  go- 
ing ahead  at  the  same  time. 

I  did  not  hit  the  skiff,  but  I  disconcerted 
Joe,  who  cried,  "I've  lost  him!"  The  gaff 
had  slipt  or  Joe  had  lost  his  hold,  and 
there  was  a  crashing  and  bounding,  and 
choice  talk  in  Spanish,  I  think ;  a  medley  of 
sounds,  with  my  own  shouts  to  Joaquin, 
anxious  to  see  the  fish  and  in  my  line  of 
vision;  and  then  Pinchot's  voice,  "  I've  got 
him  by  the  tail! " 

So  he  had,  and  he  held  the  floundering 
fish  with  grim  desperation  until  Joe  got  a 
fresh  hold  with  his  gaff  and  a  rope  about 
him;  as  Pinchot  told  me  later,  he  deter- 
mined to  hang  on  to  the  swordfish  if  he 
went  overboard. 

My  launch  gathered  stemway,  and  I 
backed  off  and  came  up  to  leeward  and 
watched  them  take  the  i8o-pound  sword- 
fish  into  the  skiff;  then  Joaquin  and  I,  who 
was  much  the  youngest  just  then,  stood  up 
and  made  the  channel  ring.  After  the  fish 
had  been  made  fast  and  stire  beyond  any 
possibiUty,  I  ran  alongside  and  took  the 
fishermen  aboard;  then  we  took  the  skiff 
in  tow  and  swung  in  toward  the  black  mass 
on  the  horizon  to  the  west.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  picked  up  the  canon, 
but  suddenly  Governor  Pardee's  bonfire 
gleamed  up,  and  we  headed  for  it,  the  air 
full  of  congratulations,  apologies,  explana- 
tions, and  laughter. 

Launches  in  Southern  California  waters 
are  obliged  by  law  to  carry  a  large  bell,  a 
sort  of  trombone-like  instrument,  and  an- 
other, a  near  relative  of  the  accordion  with 
a  dash  of  flutes  and  harmonicas  in  its  make- 
up.    This  nameless  instrument  of  torture 


If  you  have  ever  used 
Typewriter  Attachments, 
you  will  appreciate  the 
Writing  Machine  that 
does    not   require   them, 

THE  NEW  MODEL 

LC.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 

/ill  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

A  typewriter  such  as  you  use 
every  day  for  your  ordinary 
correspondence — only  better — 
and  also 

A  complete  Tabulator  and  Con- 
densed Biller.  Handles  all  sizes 
of  filmg  cards  (writes  at  their 
extreme  edges  wben  desired). 
Fully  equipped  for  Loose-leaf 
Bookkeeping,  and  all  kisds  of 
Manifolding  (light  or  heavy, 
without    affecting    aligimient). 

In  fact  ready,  by  reason  of  its  practical 
Inbuilt  special  devices,  for  any  special 
or  unusual  work  you  may  want  of  a 
writing  machine  without  a  single  alter- 
ation or  adjustment.  Just  put  in  your 
paper  and  write. 

The  L.  C.  Smitli  &  Bros.  Typewriter 
will  do  all  your  work,  regular  and 
special,  with  fewer  operations,  con- 
seqnently  qnicker,  and  easier,  for 
it  is  ball-bearing  throughout. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  full  informe- 

tion.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

(Branches  in  all  Large  Cities) 

Head  Office  For  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 

19  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
_  his  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

ty  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  m 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  m  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young   Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Ha»e. 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  HIb  Soa 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  Tolnme.    Dlnstrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  BIdg..  Phila..  Pa. 
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can  be  worked  by  the  foot,  after  the  plan  of 
a  bellows.  Thus  Mexican  Joe  had  a  band, 
which  we  promptly  put  in  action,  and, 
victorious,  towed  the  game  inshore,  landing 
it  in  due  time.  Later  we  sat  about  the  mess 
table  and  heard  and  discust  the  story. 

There  may  have  been  more  said  about 
some  of  the  great  victories  and  battles  of 
history',  but  that  night  the  Pinchot  sword- 
fish  held  the  boards  at  San  Clemente.  The 
next  morning  it  was  photographed  and  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  be  a  perfect  specimen, 
nearly  ten  feet  long,  that  weighed  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  as  trim  an 
oceanic  privateer  as  could  be  caught  in 
many  a  day.  Its  slender  sword,  rapier- 
like, its  under  jaw  a  perfect  poniard,  its 
large,  staring  black  eyes,  the  powerful  tail 
and  big  dorsal  fitting  into  a  perfect  scab- 
bard, its  rakish  horizontal  balancers  at  the 
tail,  the  strangely  defined  black  vertical 
stripes  about  the  body,  the  lead-colored 
remoras  clinging  to  it,  all  bespoke  a  pisca- 
torial Dreadnought. 


A   TIBETAN    TALKS    OF   EUROPE 

"Many  explorers  have  told  the  world 
what  they  think  of  the  Tibetan,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Sun,  "but  what  the  Tibetan 
thinks  of  Western  civilization  is  novel." 
The  Paris  Bulletin  de  I'Asie,  it  would  seem, 
is  the  first  to  publish  the  first  impressions 
of  a  wandering  Tibetan  in  Europe.  The 
Sun  says  of  this  Asiatic  gentleman: 

He  is  Adjub  Gumbo,  the  guide  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  French  explorer  Jaques 
Bacot,  who  now  acts  as  his  translator. 
When  M.  Bacot  returned  recently  from 
Tibet  and  the  Himalayas  Adjub  came  with 
him  after  much  hesitation.  He  traveled 
down  the  Irawaddy  River  in  a  vessel  that 
"went  faster  than  the  wind,  made  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and  from  time  to  time  screamed 
so  loudly  that  it  could  have  been  heard 
at  a  distance  of  three  days'  march." 

From  India  Adjub  came  to  Europe  in  a 
vessel  in  which  there  were  many  English, 
who  had  to  converse  with  him  "by  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  feet"  and  who  thus 
made  him  understand  that  he  was  expected 
to  wash  himself.  After  some  experience  of 
"the  great  wind  that  makes  men  ill," 
Adjub  arrived  at  Marseilles. 

There  M.  Bacot  took  him  to  a  church 
where  high  mass  was  being  sung,  and,  con- 
vinced that  this  was  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  safe  arrival,  he  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  "lightness."  He  visited  another 
church  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  by 
means  of  an  elevator — "by  sitting  in  a 
little  house  that  was  lifted  to  the  height 
of  a  mountain"  before  he  could  say  the 
Tibetan  equivalent  for  Jack  Robinson. 

Altogether    Marseilles    seemed    to    him 

wonderful.      He    found    there    "as    many 

people  as  in  three  Tibetan  provinces.     All 

are  rich  and  there  are  no  poor.      All  the 

I  wealth   of   Tibet   could   not   buy   a   single 

house   in   that   city.      Every   meal   was   a 

\  sumptuous  banquet  and  before  each  it  was 

,  the  custom  to  wash  the  hands.      When   1 

return  to  my  own  country  and  say  that 

even  I,  miserable  dog  that  I  am,  have  been 

accustomed  to  do  this,  every  man  will  be 

unbelieving  and  will  shut  his  ears  to  me." 

But  even  the  marvels  of  Marseilles  were 
as    nothing    compared    with    those    that 


Learn  what  a  Vacuum  Cleaner 
should  be,  before  you  buy 

You  probably  know  something 
about  the  great  advantages  of  vacuum 
cleaning;  and  how  completely  it  does  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  drudgery  of  sweeping  and  dusting.  But  do  you 
know  what  constitutes  a  perfect  vacuum  cleaner?  Do  you 
realize  that  certain  qualities  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
vacuum  cleaner  before  it  can  do  effective  and  reliable  work? 

You  cannot  have  vacuum  cleaning  at  its  best  with- 
out the  Santo  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

This  perfect  cleaner  combines  powerful^  continuous  suction; 
a  large  and  rapid  displacement  of  air;  and  a  positively-regulated 
motor.  Experience  proves  that  without  this  complete  combina- 
tion, no  electric  cleaner  can  give  thorough  and  satisfactory  service. 

With  its  powerful  improved  diaphragm  Its  operating  cost  is  only  2  cents  an  hour, 

pump  the  Santo  draws  all  the  dust,  dirt  and       It  runs  without  vibration  and  with  less  noise 


grit  from  the  heaviest  carpets,  rugs  and 
furnishings  of  every  kind. 

Such  a  strong  and  regular  suction  is  im- 
possible with  the  ordinary  fan  equipment  or 
the  slow  acting  cylinder-pump.  And  weak 
or  irregular  suction  cleans  only  in  spots  or 
barely  below  the  surface — not  much  better, 
in  fact,  than  ordinary  sweeping. 

The  Santo  cleans  evenly;  and  through 
and  through — real  vacuum  cleaning. 

Every  Santo  motor  is  made  specially  to 
suit  the  current  on  which  it  is  used.  It  can- 
not overdraw  your  current  nor  endanger 
your  wiring.  The  Santo  is  endorsed  un- 
conditionally by  the  National  Board  of 
Insurance  Underwriters. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet    "The    Dustless    Home,"  and 
what  a  vacuum  cleaner  should  be.     Better  mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

We  want  Ugh-grade  representativet  in  every  town  having  day  electric  current, 
This  is  a  new  and  great  opportunity.     And  success  de 
pends  less  upon  salesmanship  than  upon  earnestness  and 
industry.    Write  for  our  liberal  proposition  to  agents 

Keller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  2L,  Phila. 


than  the  lightest-running  sewing  machine. 
It  is  equipped  with  tools  for  twenty  different 
uses.  It  is  sold  under  a  written  guaranty 
bond;  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  it  is 
light  and  portable— easily  carried  anywhere. 

In  your  home,  it  will  pay  for  itself  by  its 
saving  of  time,  strength  and  furnishings;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  comfort  and 
health.   You  cannot  afford  to  be  ^without  it. 

In  your  place  of  business  it  will  cut  your 
cleaning  bills  in  half.   Its  large  capacity 
makes  it  suitable  for  use  everj'where. 

There  is  a  Santo   (electric  or 
hand  machine)  at  a  price  to  suit 
every  purchaser;  and  sent  on  ><L^ 
trial  wherever  you  live. 


>t^-/>"^Xv 


90-PAGE  PLANT  BOOK  FREE 

Send  for  our  1910  catalog  of  hardy  perennials,  Hmall 
fruits,  Rhruhs,  vines,  roses,  hedge  ijlanls,  evergreens, 

etc.    r|\/r'T"r)Q  monmouth  nurseries 

U  Y  £i  I   I     O  Box   130.   Little  Silver.   N.  J. 


CORTINA-PHONE 


"The  Original  Phonographic  j/Tethod" 

Awarded  Medals— Chicago  iSgj,  Buffalo  tqor 

ENGLISH    -    GERMAN     -    FRENCH 

ITALIAN     -    SPANISH 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  JnnKuage  in  the  easiest, 
HiinpleKt,  moHt  nntiiral  way.  The  Cortlnaiilion*  Mplh«(l 
mftk^s  lani(iiatrfi  uliidj  ft  pleaNiirn  and  at  the  iiain«  time  flies 
you  B  prufllral    Hpfablni^  knowlcd^''. 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our    free    booklet    tillH    nil 
about    the     Uortinaphnno 
Method     and    the    (Mrtina 
courneB.  also  our  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 

Wrlt«  for  It  to-dnf 
Cnrtlnn  Arndpiny  of  Lanfcnagei 
KstnWialwrl    1HK2 
»(HI  Cortina  llldir. 
41  \\ .  .'Mlh  SI.,  N.  T. 


CORTINAPHONE 


-fi^i^'^^'^!^^^. 


\  The  moHt  up-to-dale  and  complete  light-  1 
ing  system  on  the  market.        He;iiitiful| 
fixtures  for  the  home.    Attractive  high 
candle  power  inverted  nrca  (or  .stores, 
halls,     etc.         Best     propo.nttion     for 
hiiHtling     aientfl.       Write    today    for  | 
terms   and    territory.        Catalog    free. 

SUPKRIOR  MFG.   CO. 

I  27B  Seeond  Ht.,        Ann  Arbor,  Blieh. 


75c  Cactus  for  28c 

fipAUI   P^Af  I  l^a»i<"»t  ft  all  flowers  to  Krow, 
UlUW    WClwIi  indoors  or  out;  you  can't  kill 
llu-lii.    Iiiiint  use  viirii  ty  of  forms  and  Bpi*<'ir8.     Kxqui* 
aite  flowfiB.  1   to  &  ini'lioa  widr,  in  Hnirlrt.  yt-Uow, 
purpl.-.  itc.     Wo  aro  in  tlio  li.  art  of  Ww  cartus  coun- 
try, and  flhip  tlio  strongest  jjlanta  only.     Noto  theso 
Special   Jiitrotturtorj/    Offers — riils  rare  ' 
Cai^tus  (Ec.  dasyacanthuN),  henutifully  c<»lorecl  spine 
Iwars  exquisite  2  to  8-inch  golden  flowers,  priie,  70 
with  dircctiona  for  jrowinc,  mailed  for   ^%f^^  ,^__^ 

only ^0\^  'lfcJiP|.-.» 

Eiirht  small  Cacti,   assorted,   all   bloomers,   prepaid   for&ftl.OO 

Send  with  order  nann-s  of  two  flower-i.'rr>winir  friends  and  wo  will 
add  free  siimplo  of  our  delirious  Mexican  Ciielus  ('an<ly. 

Kreo  Catulor.      "Cacti  and  UoW  to  Grow  Tluin."     Oet  it  today. 

THE  FRANCIS  E.   LESTER  COMPANY,  Department  032 

Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico 
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Protector  Collar  for  Spring 

and 
Fall 


Convertible- 
Collar-Coats 


Ken-reign  *' Presto*'  or 
Ken-reign  "Simplo** 

A  combination  of  Ken-reign  rain 
proof  quality,  workmanship  and 
vulue  witii  whichever  of  these 
meritorious  patented  collars 
you  prefer.     Ken-reign 
Coats  are  made  in  many 
other  models,  and  many 
materials. 


#V  For  Sale  at  Most 
Good  Stores 

Look  for  the  Kenyon  Label 


> 


This^  ^ 
Collar^ 
when  you" 

want  it — the  other  when  needeil 


•'^•M;^ 


Select  from    our   Style    Book 
the  coat  you  would  like  to  see 
and  we  will  send  it  to  your  dealer 
on  approval. 

Ken-reign  Coats  hold   their   stylish 
shape  as  long  as  worn.     You   will  use 
your  Ken-reign  more   than   any  other 
coat  you  ever  owned. 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Free 

As  we  make  coats  for  both  Men  and 
Women,  please  state  which  you  want. 
We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY  ^±:t 

23  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City  200  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
611  Washington  St.,  Boston     132  Sansome  St.,*San  Fraacisco 


^319  I    |%rraiOards,   circulars,   book,  news- 
^^fdAXH  A  paper.  PressSo.  Larger$18.  Ro- 

^y „.ta,Ty  $60.    Save  money.    Print 

If  MBB  l"g*forother6.big  profit.  All  easy, 
Jt  ^^  rules  sent.    Write  f actor.v  for 

M  B*V]KTV1  press catalog,TYPE,  paper.io 
\^  WW  JLAtHE  press  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Testimonlnis  from  Customers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
**  /  never  saio  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes :  "It 
helps  m?/  church  work."  Yonag  man  says  :  *'  I  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week."     YOC  can  do    as  well,  or  better. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

-The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalla  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps: 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


AT  SI^^EH  cIKT 


Many  people,  especially  professional 
men  and  women,  have  not  the  time  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  investment 
securities  usually  offered  on  the  market. 
By  reason  of  the  absolute  safety  and 
satisfactory  income  afforded  by  our 
Secured  Certificates,  and  as  their  sta- 
bility can  easily  be  ascertained  through 
any  banker,  they  appeal  especially  to 
those  whose  time  does  not  permit  ex- 
haustive investigations.  They  yield  b% 
per  annul.:  payable  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  semi-annually.  Write  for  booklet  "F." 

CAPITAL   AND   SURPLUS,    $400,000.00 


SALTLAKESECURITf 
ANoTRUST  COMPANV'^ 

SALT  LAKC   CITY,    UTAH 

FE.M<GUf?R[N-/°A#"5.  EST.  .  aB6 


H 


OME  GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.  By  Anders  Wide,  IH.D. 
A  series  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c.  net. 
by  mail,  S4C.    FtJiK  A  witiNALLS  compaki,  hew  yo&k. 


SEND  ME  $1.00 

FOR  TWO 

FOUR-IN-HAND 

TIES 

with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  the  ties 
I  furnish  will  not  show  ] 
holes  or  wrinkle  up  like 
nary  silk  ties.    If  they  do  I  w  i! 
return  your  money  at  once. 

I  have  been  studying  the  ti 
question  for  a  long  time  an 
have  solved  the  problem. 

My  Ties  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  a  year  and  a  half  now 
and  the  Increasing  business 
each  month  proves  that  I  am 
correct  on  the  Tie  question. 

My  Ties  are  made  of  Silk  Pop- 
lin, either  2  inches  or  VA  inches 
wide  and  46  inches  long,  are  re- 
versible (double  wear),  and  I 
guarantee  them  to  outwear  any 
of  tlie  high-priced  silk  or  satin 
ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades: 
Eed,  Cerise,  Old  Kose,  Wliite, 
Green,  Gray,  Black,  Brown,  He- 
liotrope, Light  Blue,  Medium 
Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have 
to  charge  75c  to  $1 .00  for  them  in 
selling  by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  meyou  not 
only  save  money  but  the  annoy- 
ance of  shopping,and  at  the  same 
time  get  a  high-grade  article. 

I  will  send  2-incb  Ties  unless 
you  specify  l!^-inch. 

My  new  Spring  Catalogue  cov- 
ering my  line  of  Men's  Furnish- 
ing Goods  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

My  businessis  done  direct  with 
theconsumer.  lemploynosales- 
men  nor  agents.  I  manufacture 
myself  or  buy  In  large  quanti- 
ties at  the  manufacturer's  price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods 
at  first  cost  prices,  and  money 
back  every  time  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  St.,  Troy.N.  Y. 


awaited  him  in  Paris.  There  he  found  that 
on  the  threshold  of  each  house  was  a  woven 
carpet,  on  which  he  was  actually  encour- 
aged to  wipe  his  boots,  and  within  a  little 
room  that  would  carry  him  "with  the 
speed  of  a  cry"  even  to  the  highest  floors. 
' '  In  every  room  there  were  little  wheels 
that  on  being  turned  distributed  water, 
light ,  or  heat ;  everything  that  was  wanted. ' ' 
How  this  was  done  he  could  not  imagine, 
but  he  noticed  that  in  the  lower  portion  of 
each  house  there  was  a  great  fire  and  water 
in  abundance,  and  that  the  water  came 
froiTL  the  earth,  while  the  fire  had  to  be 
kindled. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Louvre  store,  and 
in  purchasing  some  cloth  there  he  pro- 
duced his  Chinese  balance  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  it,  but  was  assured  that  this 
was  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  merchants 
were  honest.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
Parisians  must  be  fabulously  rich,  because 
they  wear  so  many  clothes  and  that 
they  must  have  profound  admiration  for 
womankind,  because  they  speak  to  them 
"with  smiling  faces  and  in  voices  full  of 
sweetness." 

He  had  a  vague  idea,  however,  that  the 
ladies  were  not  all  of  them  quite  admirable. 
He  was  troubled  especially  with  regard  to 
a  woman  cook,  who  "fed  him  like  a  dog 
and  obviously  did  not  fear  God."  "Were 
it  not  for  this,"  Adjub  says  in  summing 
up,  "Paris  would  be  as  the  Land  of  the 
South,"  which  is  the  Tibetan  name  for 
Paradise. 


A  GOWN  FOR  A  SONG 

Among  the  early  operatic  experiences 
which  she  is  telling  about  in  The  New  Idea 
Woman's  Magazine  (New  York),  there  is 
one  which  Madame  Sembrich  recalls  with 
peculiar  delight.  It  concerns  a  little  dress- 
maker in  Dresden,  who  literally  sold  her  a 
gown  for  a  song.  This  is  the  way  the 
singer  tells  the  story: 

I  had  made  my  first  appearance  and  was 
well  received.  Then  word  came  that  I 
was  to  appear  next  as  Violetta  in ' '  Traviata. " 
Now  in  Germany  the  curious  custom  ob- 
tains of  furnishing  costumes  to  the  male 
singers  and  obliging  the  women  to  dress 
themselves.  At  that  stage  in  my  career 
a  r61e  calling  for  several  elaborate  evening 
gowns  meant  a  serious  drain  on  my  re- 
sources. At  the  same  time  I  realized  that 
appropriate  dressing  v/^s  vitally  essential 
to  my  success.  Bravely  I  began  my  bar- 
gain-hunting, but  the  prices  were  far  be- 
yond my  fears.  I  was  forced  to  resign 
myself  to  do  the  best  I  could  from  my  ovm 
scant  wardrobe.  But  no  ingenuity  could 
encompass  a  suitable  ball  gown  for  the 
third  act.  I  started  on  another  round  of 
the  shops,  and  good  fortune  bore  me  this 
time  to  a  smart-looking  little  place.  The 
proprietress  recognized  me  and  was  most, 
courteous.  Just  the  gown  I  wanted  was 
the  ilrst  dress  she  produced.  My  voice 
trembled  as  I  asked  the  price.  She  named 
a  figure  that  put  it  as  effectually  beyond 
my  reach  as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

"What  can  you  pay,  madame?"  she 
asked  gently,  as  she  read  the  disappoint- 
ment in  my  face. 

Hesitatingly  I  named  a  sum  less  than 
half  the  price  she  demanded. 
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"On  one  condition  the.  gown  is  yours," 
she  said. 

"And what  is  that?"  I  asked  breathlessly. 

"I  have  a  father  who  is  bedridden,"  she 
said.  "Never  was  there  a  greater  lover  of 
music.  Only  last  night  he  was  fretting  be- 
cause he  might  never  hear  the  little  Sem- 
brich,  of  whom  I  have  told  him  so  much 
since  your  ddbut  here.  Come  and  sing  an 
aria  for  him,  and  the  gown  is  yours  at  your 
own  price." 

I  kissed  her  with  brimming  eyes  and  the 
bargain  was  struck.  That  night,  with  my 
husband  as  accompanist,  I  went  to  the 
home  of  the  old  gentleman  and  sang  for 
him,  not  one,  but  many,  arias.  That  was 
the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  got  a  stage 
gown  for  a  song. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Growing  Old  Together. — Ir.\te  Credi- 
tor— "I  shall  call  every  week  until  you 
pay  this  account ! ' ' 

Debtor — "Really.  Then  there  seems 
every  probability  of  our  acquaint- 
ance ripening  into  friendship !  "-^LoM<ion 
Opinion. 


Cash  and  Credit. — "Father,  what  is  meant 
by  bankruptcy?" 

"Bankruptcy  is  when  you  put  your 
money  in  your  hip  pocket,  and  let  your 
creditors  take  your  coat." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


More  Postal  Discussion 

111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  postcards   accumulate   and   letters 
decay.  — Puck. 


No  Trouble  About  That.— Pa— "  But, 
young  man,  do  you  think  you  can  make 
my  little  girl  happy?" 

Suitor — "Do  I?  Say,  I  wish  you  could 
'a  seen  her  when  I  proposed!" — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Hardly  Time. — "They  say  that  when  a 
mountain-climber  has  a  fall  all  the  sins 
he  ever  committed  flash  through  his  mind. 
Was  that  the  case  with  you?" 

"Oh,  no.  You  see,  I  fell  from  a  ledge 
only  a  hundred  yards  high!" — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


The    Test. — Prue — "Do    you    think    he 
was  sincere  when  he  said  he  loved  you?" 

Dolly — "I'm    sure    of    it.     He    looked 
too  foolish  to  be  making  believe." 

— Lippincott '  s . 


Truth  Will  Out. — Hub  (with  irritation) 
— "Why  is  it  that  you  women  insist  upon 
having  the  last  word? " 

WiFEY  (calmly)— "We  don't.  The  only 
reason  we  get  it  is  because  we  always  have 
a  dozen  arguments  left  when  you  stupid 
men  are  all  run  out." — Boston  Transcript. 


L'esprit  de  I'^ge. — "Johnny,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  grow  up?" 

"I'm  goin'  ter  run  away  an'  be  a  pirate." 

"Like  Captain  Kidd?" 

"Shucks,  naw!  I'm  going  ter  play  wit' 
Pittsburg. ' ' — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


An  Industry  Become  An  Art 

Above  are  pictured  wearers  of  America's  leading  clothes. 

Below,    the   country's   finest   tailoring  institution — a   plant   where   the 

industry  of  good  clothes-making  has  become  a  fine  art. 


Adler- Roches- 
ter Clothes  are 
designed  and 
made  by  master 
craftsmen.  To 
this  is  due  their 
superiority 
of  style,  fit  and 
finish. 

The  materials 
are  the  choice 
of  each  season's  best  fabrics— the  finest  weaves 
and  the  handsomest  patterns — the  richest,  most 
fashionable  shades. 


The    Adler- 
Rochester  plant 
is  afresh  air  and 
sunshine    in- 
s  t  i  t  u  t  i  o  n — re- 
markable for  its 
splendid   equip- 
ment,   its   ideal 
working  condi- 
tions.     Thus  is 
inspired  the  con- 
stant   best    effort  of  the    experts    employed. 
And  these   conditions   are   reflected  in  every 
in  every  inner  detail  of 


li 


ADLERrRa:HESTER.CLOTHES 

How  the  Prices  Are  Possible         Style  Book  in  Colors — FREE 


Nor  do  Adler-Rochester's  cost  more  than 
other  good  clothes.  $18.00  and  upwards  are 
the  prices.  Yet  we  spend  in  the  making  four 
times  what  some  makers  spend.  The  utmost 
in  time  and  skill  is  afforded  every  detail. 

Such  lavishness  is  possible  only  because  we 
confine  our  profit  to  6  per  cent.  And  so  it  is 
that  Adler-Rochesters  are  vasdy  greater  in 
value  than  most  other  clothes. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  the  Adler-Rochester 
acquaintance  without  delay. 


Through  our  Style-Book  "  L,  "  you  may  leam 
what  well-dressed  men  will  wear  this  season. 
Adler-Rochester  Grays  and  Blues  and  other 
favored  colors  are  beautifully  reproduced. 
Yours  for  a  postal  card,  and  of  immense  in- 
terest.    But  please  prove  its  facts  to  yourself. 

Visit  the  leading  merchant  in  your  commu- 
nity— where  Adler-Rochester  Clothes  are  sold. 
Try  on  a  suit  or  overcoat — ///en  judge  them. 
For  on  their  actual  appearance  when  woni, 
is  based  their  reputation — America's  leading 
clothes  for  over  40  years. 


L.  ADLER  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I. 


BASSETT  $1.00  ADDER 

Capacity  »9'J<J,U'J'J,9a.  Most 
Bimple,  Accuraie,  Duiable, 
Kapld,  Practical  Adder  and 
Subtracter  at  the  price.  Ex- 
actly fltsyourHaud,  Pocket, 
Purseand  Needs.  Get  money 
buck  It  not  as  represented. 
Send  tl.todav..A)tent«»vante<l 

j^  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Ueptl  ]2.  543  Aldine  Sq..  Chicago.  III. 
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id!I^IM!b*^:r,\J.'li'iJ:i;/.llM 


Will  produce  better  IIk^I  than 
Any  other  artificial  ltf;hting  drvict* 
made.  Special  inducement*  and 
territory  lo  the  right  party.  W*? 
Man!  a  good  man  in  eve"-/  fily 
And  village  in  the  Morld  '-^  'itc 
'        i-L.         taloB"^    ' 


NATIONAL  STAMPIMO&EIECTRK  WORKb 
STATION    U.  CHICACO.ILl. 


Do  you  own  a  Field  Glass? 


You  arc  inissiiiic  lialf  the  pU-iisuro  of 

outdoor  life  witliout  one.     You  may  also 

nocd  a  cood  Field  Gloss  in  your  busiinss. 


BinocularLT 

pnnlil''    y'lil   to    s.-e    fiirtlUT.  to  gro 

rlr;in  T  lind  to  9(M'  inori'  of  till'  olijcct 

lli.tn  any  otliors  of  equal  rost 

Perplex  .  $BS  up    Simplex  .  $20 

Autucrat  $33  Duplex    .  $1S  op 

Siitiftfiiction  flimraiiti'cd  —  Now  (JIiiss 

or  Monoy  buck.     If  no  local  dciili-r. 

vrlto  for  catalog  23. and  order  dirn't 

L  III  <>rl<'iinTliorino- Ware 


Co. 


16  Warren  St. 
New  York. 
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The  Cause  of 

Tooth  Decay 


IS 
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Acid  Mouth 


The  acid  is  Lactic  Acid, 
present  in  most  mouths  and 
caused  by  fermenting  food 
particles.  It  gradually  eats 
through  the  enamel  and  then 
decay  germs  soon  destroy 
the  teeth. 

P€B€CO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Overcomes  Jcid  Mouth  and  cleanses 
the  mouth  as  well. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Tube 

and  Acid  -Test  Papers 

While  Pebeco  cleanses  the  teeth,  whitens 
them  and  keeps  them  white,  overcomes  soft, 
bleeding  gums  and  maintains  the  mouth  in 
a  healthy  condition,  it  also  overcomes  acidity. 
It  is  a  soft,  smooth  paste,  very  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  valuable  in  overcoming  un- 
pleasant breath. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygietiic  labora- 
tories of  P.  Beiersdorf&  Co. ,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  is  sold  everyiuhere  in 
large  50c  tubes.  Full  size  tube  sent  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  price,  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

As  only  a  small  quantity  is  used  at  each 
brushing,  Pebeco  is  very  economical.  For 
Free  Trial  Tube  and  Anti-test  Papers,  ad- 
dress 

Lehn  &  Fink 

107  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum  Powder 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  Styles.  Sold  on  trial  at 
wholesale  prices.  Save  ZO 
to  30  per  cent.  IlUistrated 
Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

^KITSELMAN  BROS. 

BOX432     Muncie,  Indiana. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>o»iigriiN  and  Ei^ti mates  FiirnislM-il 

TNO.  WILLIAMS,  INC.,  Bronze  Foundry,  556 
West  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congreiwional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  Un  our  maga- 
zine ■'  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,''  ilhistrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 
"  Your  Architect  kuows  Juo.  Williams,    Inc." 


Remembering  the  Sabbath. — The  rever- 
ence for  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland  some- 
times takes  a  form  one  would  hardly  have 
anticipated. 

An  old  Highland  man  once  explained  to 
an  English  tourist: 

"They're  a  God-fearing  set  o'  folks  here, 
sir,  'deed  they  are,  and  I'll  give  ye  an  in- 
stance o't.  Last  Sabbath,  just  as  the  kirk 
was  skalin',  there  was  a  drover  chap  frae 
Dumfries  along  the  road,  whistlin'  and 
lookin'  as  happy  as  if  it  was  ta  middle  o' 
ta  week.  Weel,  sir,  our  laads  is  a  God- 
fearing set  o'  lads,  and  they  just  set  upon 
him  and  almost  killed  him." — Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

March  14.— Theodore  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Khar- 
tum and  meets  his  wife  and  daughter. 
In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Rosebery 
moves  that  the  body  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  reforms  of  the 
House,  and  suggests  a  change  in  the  hereditary 
principle. 

March  15. — The  Prince  Regent  of  China  issues  an 
edict  saying  that  the  promised  Parliament  will 
not  be  established  before  1915. 

March  16. — The  Prussian  Diet  passes  the  Govern- 
ment's suffrage  bill  by  a  vote  of  238  to  168. 

March  17. — Theodore  Roosevelt  takes  leave  of  his 
companions  on  the  African  expedition,  and  de- 
parts from  Khartum  for  Cairo. 

March  18. — Seven  hundred  houses  are  burned  and 
seven  lives  are  lost  in  a  fire  in  Yokohama. 


Domestic 

Washington 

March  11. — Representative  James  Breck  Perkins 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dies  in  Washington. 

March  13. — It  is  reported  that  the  failure  to  adjust 
the  tariff  controversy  with  Canada  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  tariff  war. 

March  14. — President  Taft  issues  a  proclamation 
calling  on  all  citizens  to  aid  the  officials  in  taking 
the  census. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company's  appeal  against  the 
decree  of  dissolution  entered  by  a  Missouri 
Federal  Court  is  opened  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

March  15. — The  Administration  Railroad  Bill  is 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  is  attacked  by 
Senator  Cummins. 

March  16. — A  combination  of  Republican  insurgents 
and  Democrats  in  the  House  overrule  .Speaker 
Cannon's  decision  on  a  point  of  order  by  a  vote 
of  163  to  III. 
President  Taft  leaves  Washington  for  a  trip  to 
Chicago,  Rochester,  Albany,  New  Haven,  and 
New  York. 

March  17. — Republican  insurgents  in  the  House, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Demorcrats,  begin  a  fight  to 
oust  Speaker  Cannon  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Cor- 
poration Tax  begins  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

General 

March  12. — Bishop  Henry  Spellmeyer,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  dies  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

March  14. — A  fire  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y .,  destroys 
property  worth  $800,000. 

March  16.— In  an  address  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  before 
the  State  Conservation  Congress,  Secretary 
Ballinger  defends  his  policy  in  conservation. 

At  Daytona,  Fla.,  Barney  Oldfield  breaks  the 
world's  speed  record,  for  automobiles,  covering  a 
mile  in  27 J  seconds. 

March  17. — President  Taft  makes  six  speeches  in 
Chicago. 

March  18. — The  President  announces  at  Rochester 
that  a  tariff  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
France,  and  that  that  nation  will  be  given  the 
minimum  rates  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Law. 

Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania reports  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  a 
cuneiform  tablet  dating  back  to  2100  B.  C, 
bearing  an  account  of  the  Noachian  flood. 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  switchmen  on  the 
Western  railroad  systems  is  averted  by  an 
agreement  in  which  both  sides  make  concessions. 


Can  God  Be  Baffled  ? 

ERIC  WATERHOUSE  of 
England,  and  Prof.  WILLIAM 
G.  TOUSEY,  S.  T.  D.  of 
Tufts  College,  discuss  the  logic 
of  Universalism  under  the  above 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

for  April — two  acute  and  lively 
articles. 

"The  Educated  Minister"  by 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Eppens  in 
the  same  number. 

Per  Copy  30c  Per  Year  $3.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


Itignirers  destring  prompt  answers  will  he  nc- 
commiidated  on  prepayuKj  postage. 

"D.  P.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Which  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  is  grammatically  correct:  'Fractional 
losses  tvere  the  rule,'  or  'Fractional  losses  was  the 
rule'?" 

This  sentence  illustrates  the  use  of  a  neuter  or 
passive  verb  between  two  nominatives,  one  of  which 
is  plural  and  the  other,  singular.  Goold  Brown's 
"Grammar  of  English  Grammars"  (p.  576)  states 
that  in  such  a  construction  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
nominative  which  precedes  it,  except  when  the  sen- 
tence is  inverted  and  the  proper  subject  is  put  after 
the  verb  by  question  or  by  hyperbaton,  a  figure  of 
syntax.  According  to  this  ruling,  the  verb  in  the 
sentence  cited  correctly  takes  the  plural  form,  in 
agreement  with  the  noun  "losses,"  which  precedes  it. 

"  D.  R.,"  Boston,  Ont. — The  adjective  "lipolytic" 
is  a  new  term  applied  to  a  recently  discovered  en- 
zym  (a  chemical  compound  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin  that  causes  fermentation  or  decomposition). 
"Lipolytic"  is  a  combination  of  two  Greek  words, 
lipo,  fat,  and  -lytic,  a  sutRx  meaning  "able  to  loosen," 
and  the  term  is  applied  to  this  particular  enzym 
which  has  properties  for  the  dissolving  of  fats. 

"O.  M.,"  Allegheny,  Pa. — "In  such  expressions 
as  'coal-  and  iron-fields.'  is  there  any  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  hyphen  after  the  word  'coal'.'" 

Altho  the  omission  of  the  hyphen  following  the 
word  "coal"  would  not  affect  the  sense  in  any  way, 
it  is  correct  to  insert  it,  as  showing  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  two  nouns  "coal"  and  "field," 
altho  two  words  intervene.  The  insertion  of  the 
hyphen  in  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  usage  of  the 
Stand.\rd  Dictionary,  and  there  is  ample  author- 
ity in  support  of  this  practise.  It  is  generally  noted 
as  a  mark  of  care  and  exactness. 

"A.  D.,"  Torney,  Tex. — (i)  "In  regard  to  the 
sentence,  '  It  would  have  not  been  an  exorbitant  sum,' 
could  it  be  said  with  equal  accuracy,  'It  would  not 
have  been  an  exorbitant  sum'?"  (2)  Please  explain 
the  correct  use  of  the  word  'either.'  " 

(i)  The  placing  of  the  negative  in  a  sentence  is 
largely  a  matter  of  choice,  serving  to  mark  an  em- 
phasis or  add  to  the  clearness.  Goold  Brown's 
"Grammar  of  English  Grammars"  states  that  "This 
adverb  [not],  like  every  other,  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  sound  most  agreeably,  and  best  suit 
the  sense."  The  second  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence submitted  is  more  euphonious,  and  therefore 
preferable. 

(2)  The  pronoun  "either"  is  limited  in  its  mean- 
ing to  "one  of  two,"  and  does  not  include  the  idea 
of  "both"  in  its  application  and  use.  The  adjective, 
however,  is  not  so  limited,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  "each  of  two;  both."  Tennyson  illustrates 
this  latter  meaning  of  the  word  in  his  "Lady  of 
Shalott": 

"On  either  side  the  river 'lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye." 

"C.  W.  K.,"  Los  Angeles.  Gal. — "Please  give  the 
correct  usage  of  the  titles  '  Mr.'  and  '  Esq.'  " 

The  title  "Esquire"  does  not  have  the  general  ap- 
plication and  usage  in  the  United  States  which  it  has 
in  England,  it  being  limited  to  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  Its  correct  position  is  immediately 
following  the  name  itself.  "Mister"  (meaning 
Master)  is  a  title  of  cottrtesy  prefixt  to  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  is  the  one  most  generally  used.  It  should 
not  be  used,  however,  in  combination  with  any  other 
form  of  address. 


Mary's  Mutton 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

But  it  she  could  not  keep; 

For  ere  a  year  had  passed  a'way 
It  -was  a  great  big  sheep. 

Then  a  naughty  butcher  came. 

Wise  in  the  art  of  sham, 
And  next  day  on  his  counter 

The  sheep  again  ■was  lamb. 

— Chicago  News. 


Id  order  that  you  may  readily  determine  the  quality — irrespective 
of  price — of  the  Bond,  Linen,  Ledger  and  Book  Papers  you  use  in 
your  business,  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  will  hereafter 
— for  your  Protection — mark  each  sheet  with  the  "Eagle  A" 
Watermark  directly  above  the  Watermark  Name   of   the  Paper. 
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In  all  "Eagle  A"  Papers,  the  Amer- 
ican Writing  Paper  Company's 
standard  of  quality,  uniformity, 
color  and  appearance  is  rigidly 
maintained. 

Back  of  this  "  Eagle  A"  watermark 
is  incorporated  the  experience  of 
the  greatest  brains  in  the  paper- 
making  industry,  and  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  resultant  high  standard  of  quality, 
character  and  durability  of  all  "  Eagle 
A"    Papers    is    strikingly   emphasized    in 
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Made  of  the  best — the  highest  grade  of  rags,  perfectly  pulped  and  carefully  but 
slowly  made  into  the  finished  sheet — with  the  utmost  thought  and  pride — 
©(a;(y)tF>@M  ©®K)©  is  typical  of  all  "Eagle  A"  Papers,  representing  as  it  does, 
the  highest  attainment  in  the  art  of  paper-making. 

Send  for  samples  of  this  superb  paper  in  white  and  colors — show- 
ing printed,  lithographed  and  die-stamped  business  forms,  with 
which  we  will  also  send  you  samples  of  Berkshire  Text  and  Berk- 
shire Covers — two  of  the  best  papers  in  Book  and  Booklet  work. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO.,      19  Main  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World.    29  Mills. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  SclentUlc  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Reaortlns  to  Surslcal  Procednre 

Tbe  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malig^nant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  coTfiplete  information  address 
Berkshire  HilU  Sanatoriom,  North  Adami,  Massachnaettt 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 


This  sitniatnre 


The  antiseptic  pDwder  toShake  into  yourShoes.torTired 
Ac'hiniT  Feet.  Makes  walkintjf  easy.  Always  use  it  for 
Breaking  in  New  shoes,  "lu  a  I'ineh,  use  Allen's  Foot 
Ease."  Sold  eTerywberei  26c  Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 


;  QvH..v,w;i:::fe^ 


on  every  box. 


Learn  for  yourself  why 
over  30.000  people  >'rvo 
written  praisesof  Alien  ii 
FOOT-EASE.  ii-(ir  FREE 
Trial  Paekaire.  address 
ALLKN  .S.  OLMSTED, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


ROFIT  and 
LOSS    IN    MAN 

What  it  costs  to  rear  a  boy  and  what  a  wreck  in  dollar.' 
and  cents  the  drink  habit  causes.    By  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D. 

jzmo,  cloth.  Price  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $r.J0 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


P 


and  How 

to 
Secure  it 


Self-Control 

By  PAUL  DUBOIS,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders," etc. 
Just  issued.     Cloth,  #1.50  Ttef;  5i.6o  by  mail. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


Investigating  Bonds 

No  ordinary  investor  has  the  time,  the 
money  or  the  experience  properly  to  inves- 
tigate the  security  upon  vs^hich  any  issue  of 
bonds  is  based.  Therefore,  such  an  in- 
vestor has  to  buy  on  the  recommendation 
of  an  investment  firm  w^hich  has  the  time, 
the  money  and  the  experience  to  make  zui 
investigation  sufficient  to  establish  to  its  sat- 
isfaction the  safely  of  the  issue. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  our  service. 
We  are  selling  public  service,  municipal  and 
railroad  bonds  of  vs^hich  we  are  the  owners, 
and  which  we  have  bought  only  upon  an 
investigation  so  thorough  and  searching  that 
we  are  able  to  recommend  them  unqualifiedly 
to  our  customers. 

Write  to-day  for  circular  D-44  describing 
offerings  yielding  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

N. W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK:  49  Wan  St.   PHILADELPHIA:  1429  Chtrtnot  St. 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  California  St. 


Bonds  of 
Demonstrated  Value 

The  rate  of  income  obtainable  from 
long-term  bonds  is  measured  by  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  earning  power  of  a  prop- 
erty. High-grade  bonds  yield  a  rela- 
tively low  return,  conservative  investment 
bonds  a  fairly  liberal  return,  and  semi- 
speculative  bonds  a  comparatively  high 
return. 

Of  these  different  types,  conservative 
investment  bonds  are  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  individual. 
Such  bonds,  secured  upon  properties  of 
demonstrated  value  and  earning  power, 
now  can  be  obtained  at  prices  to  yield 
approximately  5%.  In  our  judgment,  in 
these  days  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
purchase  conservative  investment  bonds 
having  a  good  market  at  prices  to  yield 
in  excess  of  approximately  5%. 

Our  Circular  No.  454  describes  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  conservative  invest- 
ment bonds  yielding  about  5%. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

HEAD   OFFICE:   NEW   YORK 

Braadi  Offices :  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Boiton,  Mas*. ; 
Chicago,  III. 


THE  BOND  MARKET 

"A  DISTINCT  improvement"  in  the  bond 
market  is  noted  by  The  Financial  World. 
At  the  same  time,  "there  has  not  been  any 
sign  as  yet  of  institutional  buying,"  that 
is,  by  savings-banks,  insurance  companies, 
or  other  corporations  which  invest  surplus 
funds  in  bonds  of  the  first  class.  These 
institutions  seem  to  be  "in  a  waiting  atti- 
tude." Several  new  issues  have  been 
taken  by  bankers,  but  the  general  public 
has  been  somewhat  indifferent.  Bond 
houses  dealing  in  bonds  of  the  best  in- 
vestment class  "report  that  there  is 
unquestionably  a  steady  demand  for  good 
public-utility  bonds,  corporate  bonds  of 
small  communities,  and  bonds  of  good 
industrial  corporations."  On  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  market  for  bonds  has  been 
active  and  strong.  New  issues  announced 
include  $10,000,000  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad,  $25,000,000  short-term 
notes  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
$25,000,000  by  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  and  $50,000,000  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco.  Bankers  having  these 
issues  in  hand  believe  that  the  market 
will  absorb  them  readily.  A  recent  inci- 
dent in  the  market  is  recorded  as  follows 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Many  bonds  have  to  be  several  times 
sold  before  they  will  stay  sold.  Two  im- 
portant bond  syndicates  that  were  formed 
to  buy  and  merchandise  $60,000,000  odd 
of  stuff  for  one  of  the  Southern  roads  ex- 
pired a  few  days  ago.  One  had  sold  65 
per  cent,  of  its  stuff  and  the  other  had  sold 
none.  The  unsold  bonds  were  distributed 
among  the  underwriting  subscribers,  whose 
further  participation  in  the  business  of 
underwriting  is  by  just  so  much  restricted. 
But  these  bonds,  in  the  first  instance,  were 
all  actually  sold.  The  railroad  got  the 
money,  tho  at  a  considerable  discount. 
Then,  for  a  while,  they  were  suspended 
in  the  possession  of  the  syndicates.  Now 
they  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidual dealers,  whose  problem  it  is  to  sell 
them  where  they  will  stay  sold." 

Another  writer  (in  the  New  York  Times) 
declares  that  bankers  who  are  offering 
new  issues  of  bonds  "continue  to  report 
excellent  demand  for  them  among  in- 
vestors, including  institutions  as  well  as 
individuals."  The  demand  for  new  issues 
"is  for  the  most  part  better  than  the  de- 
mand for  equally  good  bonds  of  old  out- 
standing issues."  Investors — and  this  is 
said  to  be  particularly  true  of  institutions 
— "will  buy  bonds  of  a  new  issue,  thus 
further  diversifying  their  investments, 
when  they  would  not  buy  an  additional 
block  of  an  issue  already  represented  in 
their  list  of  investments."  The  hope  is 
indulged  that  "bonds  taken  at  the  orig- 
inal subscription  price  will  show  a  quicker 
increase  in  market  value  than  bonds  of 
older  issues  purchased  in  the  open  market." 
This  hope  is  not  always  realized,  but  it 
exists,  nevertheless. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  IRRIGATION  BONDS 

Perhaps  the  newest  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  bond  market  (at  least  as  reflected 
in  the  financial  weeklies  and  monthlies), 
is  the  activity  in  irrigation  bonds.     These 


bonds  have  become  especially  attractive 
to  investors  who  have  found  their  iAcomes 
from  other  bonds  bearing  lower  rates  of 
interest  insufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
a  period  of  high  prices  for  commodities. 
This  fact  has  been  cited  as  a  potent  reason 
for  the  decline  in  price  of  many  4-per-cent. 
bonds  of  the  first  class.  Frank  M.  Huston, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  The  Rand- McN ally 
Bankers'  Monthly,  notes  that,  in  the  Central 
West,  tremendous  interest  has  grown  up 
in  irrigation  projects,  in  the  midst  of  which 
investors  "have  shown  less  discrimination 
than  usual  toward  these  new  securities." 
He  points  out  certain  questions  affecting 
their  ultimate  value,  which  every  investor 
should  inquire  into  carefully.  Something 
more  than  the  information  that  is  con- 
tained in  bond  circulars  should  be  obtained 
by  investors.  A  primary  question  to  be 
asked  is.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
bondholder  if,  for  any  reason,  the  irriga- 
tion company  should  be  forced  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver?  While  many  bonds 
of  this  class  are  perfectly  good  and  will  be 
paid  at  maturity,  yet  there  are  some  com- 
panies which  no  doubt  will  default.  The 
ultimate  possibility  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  a  company  in  its  work  of  reclaiming 
land  according  to  its  contract,  is  what  the 
bondholder  should  inquire  into.  The  ac- 
tual title  of  the  company  to  the  property 
should  also  be  a  question  for  investigation. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  vsrriter  in  The  Irrigation 
Age  published  a  "caution  to  buyers  of 
irrigation  bonds,"  in  which  he  said: 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  that 
every  irrigation  project  in  this  western 
country  would  be  a  success.  As  in  all 
business  ventures,  experience  has  proved 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
failures.  There  is  also  a  tendency  when 
a  certain  line  of  investment  is  proving 
attractive  to  investors  for  the  less  responsi- 
ble and  promotional  institutions  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  sentiment  as  a 
whole,  and  often  securities  will  be  brought 
to  the  public  that  are  weak  and  do  not  even 
merit  attention.  In  fact,  the  older  and 
better-known  institutions  throughout  the 
country  are  flooded  to-day  with  unfeasible 
irrigation  projects. 

"And  so  the  investor  must  look  to  his 
investment  along  this  line  as  in  every  other 
line,  and  the  questions  that  he  must  ask 
are  the  following,  and  if  each  of  these 
questions  is  not  well  answered  he  will  do 
well  to  let  the  security  question  alone. 

"i.   Is  the  water-supply  ample? 

"2.  What  is  the  effect  of  water  on  the 
land? 

"3.  Where  is  the  land  located?  Has  it 
a  market  for  its  crops  ?  What  are  the  rail- 
road facilities? 

"4.  Is  the  land  already  sold  and  owned 
by  the  people  who  will  farm  it,  or  is  it  sub- 
ject to  future  colonization? 

"5.  What  is  the  character,  reputation, 
and  experience  of  the  banking-institution 
offering  the  bonds?" 

Another  writer,  Montgomery  Rollins, 
has  contributed  to  Success  Magazine  an 
article  on  the  "pitfalls  of  irrigation  securi- 
ties." The  Financial  World  takes  issue 
with  him  as  having  indulged  in  "indis- 
criminate criticism."  "There  are  good 
irrigation  bonds,"  it  says,  "and  there  are 
bad  ones."  It  is  the  duty  of  a  financial 
authority   to    point    out    the    bad    ones 
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"and  not  cast  a  spell  of  doubt  upon  all." 
The  interest  allowed  on  these  bonds,  which 
is  6  per  cent.,  is  not  a  high  one  for  the 
far  West,  but  rather,  in  that  section,  a  cus- 
tomary rate.     The  writer  says  further: 

"Irrigated  land  will  work  out  as  well  as, 
and  experience  has  proved  sometimes  better 
than,  any  land  in  fertile  agricultural  belts, 
provided  it  is  not  inflated  in  value,  pro- 
vided a  su  .'.cient  water-supply  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  provided  the  dams,  canals, 
and  laterals  are  substantially  constructed, 
so  as  not  to  become  impaired  or  fill  up,  and, 
finally,  provided  settlers  of  the  right  kind 
are  found  for  the  land. 

"These  essential  factors  should  be  be- 
hind all  irrigation  bonds,  and  then  they 
may  properly  be  considered  as  attractive 
investments  for  those  who  are  forced  to 
look  for  a  high-income-yielding  security. 

"Investors,  of  course,  must  depend  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  banker  offering  these 
bonds  and  that  he  has  provided  that  the 
mortgage  behind  the  bonds  has  been  so 
carefully  drawn  as  to  protect  them." 

Irrigation  bonds  come  in  several  classes, 
some  having  the  prestige  that  govern- 
ment supervision  of  the  work  secures, 
others  the  authority  of  municipalities, 
while  still  others  represent  purely  private 
enterprise.  In  the  bond  market,  they  are 
all  classed  as  "construction  propositions." 
The  majority  of  them  offer  the  investor 
not  only  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  he 
can  get  from  other  bonds,  but  fair  security 
besides.  At  the  same  time  there  is  room 
"for  much  discrimination."  Not  so  very 
long  ago  a  conservative  investor  "  regarded 
with  suspicion  any  bond  that  would  yield 
over  4^  per  cent.  When  he  went  up  to 
5  per  cent,  he  was  sacrificing  security  for 
interest."  Something  over  5  per  cent,  is 
demanded  now — even  6  per  cent. 

THE  LOW    PRICE    OF     CONSOLS 

British  consols  during  the  week  ending 
March  12  were  quoted  in  London  at  8ixV. 
the  lowest  price  they  had  reached  since 
August,  1907  (the  eve  of  our  panic),  when 
the  lower  record  of  8of  was  made.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has 
found  that,  with  this  exception,  the  price 
in  the  week  ending  March  12,  "was  ac- 
tually the  lowest  in  .sixty- two  years" — 
that  is,  since  1848,  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
was  then  sweeping  over  Europe,  consols 
sold  down  to  80.  England  at  that  time 
was  further  disturbed  by  the  once  famous 
Chartist  Movement  for  a  reform  of  the 
Constitution,  and  still  further  by  an  issue 
of  £n, 000, 000  of  new  consols  with  which 
to  provide  the  means  for  purchasing  food 
for  starving  Irish  peasants.  When  it  is 
set  forth  that  the  price  in  the  week  ending 
March  12  was  the  lowest,  with  one  ex- 
ception, recorded  in  sixty-two  years,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  that  period  em- 
braces the  Crimean  and  Transvaal  wars. 
In  the  former  the  low  level  was  8 5 J;  and 
in  the  latter  only  91. 

If  we  go  back  of  1 848,  it  will  be  found  that 
consols  had  not  for  seventeen  years  reached 
a  level  as  low  as  the  one  recorded  for 
the  week  ending  March  18,  19 10.  Dur- 
ing the  most  of  that  period  the  price  was 
above  90.  It  was  in  1831  that  a  lower 
record  than  81/,;  was  made.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  Reform  Movement.     The 


How  We  Select  Our  6% 
Reclamation  Bonds 


Our  experience  with  Reclamation  bonds 
covers  16  years.  During  that  time  we  have 
bought  and  sold  78  separate  issues  of  Drainage 
and  Irrigation  bonds.  All  have  been  secured 
by  first  liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  no  inves- 
tor has  lost  a  dollar  through  default  in  interest 
or  principal. 

We  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  Reclamation 
bonds,  and  thousands  of  bond  buyers  place  con- 
fidence in  our  selections.  As  a  result  we  are 
constantly  offered  the  pick  of  many  projects. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  select  for  our  customers 
the  cream  of  these  securities. 

Our  Competent   Staff 

We  employ  in  our  investigations  engineers 
and  attorneys  of  national  repute,  and  of  wide 
experience  in  reclamation  projects.  Certified 
copies  of  their  reports  and  opinions  are  supplied 
to  our  customers. 

The  Vice-President  of  our  Company  almost 
constantly  travels  in  sections  where  land  is  re- 
claimed. Thus  we  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  best  undertakings. 

We  buy  no  issue  of  Reclamation  bonds  until 
all  officers  of  our  Company,  and  all  engineers 
and  attorneys  employed  in  the  matter,  unani- 
mously agree  on  the  safety  of  the  bonds  in 
question. 

The   Exact  Data 

In  irrigation  projects  water  supply  is  now  de- 
termined by  Government  records  covering  a 
number  of  years.  Government  surveys  show 
the  area  drained  by  the  streams  in  question. 
Government  records  tell  the  minimum  rainfall. 

When  fertility  is  in  question,  soils  are  easily 
analyzed.  We  may  know  their  constituents, 
and  the  size  and  kind  of  crops  they  will  raise. 

Naturally,  men  don't  reclaim  land  that  isn't 
remarkably  fertile.  These  lands  on  the  average 
are  the  most  productive  farm  lands  in  America. 


And  the  question  of  crop  failure  is  practically 
eliminated  by  the  control  of  water  supply. 

There  are  few  undertakings  where  the  secur- 
ity of  a  lien  can  be  more  exactly  determined 
than  in  reclamation  projects  rightly  investigated 
The  Government  itself  is  spending  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  such  projects,  depending 
solely  on  the  land  for  repayment. 

Farm  Lien  Security 

Reclamation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens; 
on  good  farm  land.  In  irrigation  projects  the 
liens  are  given  by  land  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights.  The  bonded  indebtedness  rarely 
exceeds  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  As  the 
liens  are  paid  off  in  annual  installments  the  se- 
curity increases  each  year. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  are  invested.  Thus  we  com- 
bine corporate  responsibility  and  management 
with  farm  lien  security. 

Some  Reclamation  bonds  are  issued  by  organ-  ! 
ized  districts,  so  the  bonds  become  tax  liens.  ( 
Some  are  "  Carey  Act  "  bonds,  where  the  State  [ 
supervises  the  project.  ' 

All  are  serial  bonds,  so  the  indebtedness  is-  •. 
rapidly  reduced.       One   may  get  these  bonds- 
maturing  all  the  way  from  one  to  twenty  years. 
The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 
The  interest  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

These  bonds  have  become  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle.  In  our  estimation  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  more  inviting  security.. 

Ask  For  Information 

Reclamation  bonds  combine  safety  with  fair 
interest  rate.  They  appeal  to  all  investors, 
small  and  large.  Please  ask  us  to  send  you  a 
new  book  of  facts  which  we  now  have  in  prepa- 
ration.    Cut  out  this  coupon  lest  you  forget. 


o^rcw&uj^e  ^J^w^^i^. 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  new  book  on  Reclamation  Bonds. 

Name 

City 


State 


927 


Develop  your  "POWER  AND  PERSONALITY" 

The   man   who  can   speak  with  ease  and  confidence   WINS.       He  can 

Close  a  .Sale  Deliver  an  After  Dinner  Speech 

Address  a  Board  Meeting  Propose  a  Toast 

Make  a  Political  .Speech  Tell  a  Story  Entertainingly 

Send  to-day  for  Grenville  Kleiser's  new  book,  "HOW  TO  DKVELOP  POWER 
AND  PERSONALITY."    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  51.40. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,         ::        New  York 
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The    Selection  of    I  our 
Investment  Banker 


fl  Choose  your  investment  banker  as  you  would 
your  lawyer  or  your  doctor.  Reputation,  skill,  the 
experience  that  comes  from  years  of  application  to 
what  may  be  justly  called  a  profession — all  should 
be  at  your  seivice  when  you  purchase  securities. 
Q  First  decide  upon  a  banker  or  a  bond  house  of 
established  integrity — then  make  yout  investment 
plans. 

Q  Never  in  all  its  buaineas  life  has  this  house 
sold  a  bond  that  defaulted  or  upon  which 
payment  of  interest  or  principal  was  delayed 
a  single  day. 

*  *  * 

fl  Besides  Municipal  and  Public  Utility  Bonds  we 
offer  Irrigation  and  Water  Works  Bonds  secured  by 
ample  mortgages  on  individual  properties.  Many  of 
these  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  American  Water 
Works  and  Guarantee  Company.  This  company 
controls  and  operates  over  forty  water  works  plants 
and  four  irrigation  enterprises  in  different  parts  of  ihe 
United  States.  It  ha*  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$4,300,000  and  guarantees  the  securities 
only  of  such  properties  as  it  controls  and 
operates. 

•  «  « 

^  The  man  who  wishes  to  invest  a  hundred  dollars 
is  given  the  same  careful  service  as  the  large  investor ; 
for,  with  expert  advice,  he,  too,  may  become  a  large 
investor.  It  is  the  success  of  its  clients,  both  large 
and  small,  that  has  built  up  the  business  of  this  house. 

C(  Write  for  textbook  on  irrigation  from  an  investor's 
standpoint.  Address  Dept.  F.  It  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN 

(Incorporated) 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Bank  for  Savings   Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Real  Elstate  Trust  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

37  Wall  Street  John  Hancock  Bldg. 


How  to  Save  $10 
a  WeeR  or  More 

Are  you  making  more  than  you  spend 
or  spending  less  than  you  make  ? 
There  is  a  difference — if  only  in  the 
point  of  view.  In  either  case,  you  must 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  balance. 

Save 


Spend 


Speculate 


Which  ? 

If  you  want  to  save,  there  is  informa- 
tion of  value  to  you  in  our  free  booklet, 
"The  Safe  Way  to  Save." 

Send  postal  for  it. 

TiTlE  guarantee 
AND  TRUST  €9 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $U,000,000 

176  Broadway,  New  York 

175  ReiiuenSt.,B'klyn  350  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica 


price  dropt  to  74^.  Going  back  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  it  will  be  found  that 
much  lower  prices  were  reached.  Enor- 
mous government  borrowings  were  then 
necessary.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  price  several  times  fell 
below  60,  and  in  181 5,  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba,  the  price  dropt  to 
53I.  Not  until  sixteen  years  after  Water- 
loo did  the  period  of  financial  recovery 
come  to  what  could  be  called  an  end. 
Consols  then  rose  once  more  above  90. 

The  writer  asks  why  consols  should 
to-day  "be  approaching  these  low  records." 
His  answer  is:  "Perhaps  because  the  bor- 
rowings of  governments  in  peace  are  larger 
now  than  they  used  to  be  in  war;  perhaps 
because  the  same  kind  of  political  agita- 
tion now  prevails  in  England  as  those 
which  unsettled  markets  during  1848  and 
1832;  perhaps  because  an  era  of  rapidly 
shifting  values  has  diverted  capital,  in 
England  as  with  us,  from  fixt-revenue 
securities  into  shares  with  a  speculative 
value." 

THE  INCREASE  IN    A  DIVIDEND 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  raised  the 
dividend  to  shareholders  from  a  5-  to  a  6- 
per-cent.  basis.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  makes  this  action  the  subject 
of  an  article,  in  which  are  shown  the  re- 
sources of  the  road  that  made  this  increase 
possible.  A  week  before  the  meeting  of  the 
board,  the  Lake  Shore  had  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  which  gave 
to  the  New  York  Central,  as  a  holder  of 
stock  in  that  road,  $2,717,000,  in  cash, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  i  per  cent,  on 
the  stock  capitalization  of  the  New  York 
Central.  The  effect  of  the  declaration  of 
an  additional  dividend  by  the  New  York 
Central  was  to  raise  the  quoted  price  of 
the  stock  from  about  123  to  128.  This 
increase,  however,  was  followed  by  a  reces- 
sion, going  back  practically  to  the  old 
quotation. 

The  Post  says  that,  for  the  year  1909,  the 
New  York  Central  earned  7!  per  cent, 
on  its  stock,  but  on  January  i  of  this 
year  a  new  issue  of  stock,  amounting  to 
$44,658,000,  began  to  draw  dividends. 
On  the  basis  of  last  year's  earnings,  inclu- 
ding the  extra  Lake  Shore  dividend,  the 
New  York  Central  now  shows  earnings 
of  less  than  7^  per  cent,  on  its  outstand- 
ing $223,290,000  stock  Inasmuch  as  the 
company  is  committed  to  much  costly 
improvement  work,  the  writer  suggests 
that  here  is  found  a  "small  margin  over 
the  increased  dividend." 

A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  takes 
similar  ground,  but  with  more  emphasis. 
The  directors  of  the  road  ' '  must  underrate 
the  intelligence  of  shareholders,"  it  says, 
' '  if  they  think  this  increase  will  convince  any 
of  the  holders  that  it  is  warranted  by  the 
earnings,  the  prospects,  or  from  a  strategic 
standpoint."  The  action  was  "nothing 
short  of  a  gross  error,  which  will  do  more 
harm  than  good."  If  the  earnings  fully 
warranted  the  increase,  the  stock  of  the 
road  "should  be  selling  around  145  instead 
of  20  points  below  that  figure."  The 
writer  believes  that  the  New  York  Central 
is  no  better  able  to  pay  6  per  cent,  at  this 
time,  when  so  much  capital  is  demanded 
I  for  the  great  terminals  in  New  York,  than 


.5%  Bonds. 


C  Ten  years  ago  the  average  investor  was 
satisfied  if  he  obtained  a  return  of  from  3  J  to 
4  per  cent,  on  his  money,  and  yet  to-day  there 
is  a  growing  and  insistent  demand  for  invest- 
ment securities  yielding  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

C  In  ten  years  the  cost  of  living  has  by 
actual  statistics  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  gold  has  depre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  takes  a 
dollar  and  a  half  to  buy  as  much  food  or  cloth- 
ing as  one  dollar  would  formerly  purchase. 

C  To  apply  these  statistics  to  the  investor, 
we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  fifty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  four  per 
cent,  bonds  and  is  therefore  annually  receiv- 
ing two  thousand  dollars  in  interest.  When 
he  made  the  investment,  two  thousand  dol- 
lars may  have  been  ample  for  his  needs,  but 
two  thousand  dollars  ten  years  ago  was  almost 
the  exact  equivalent  of  three  thousand  dollars 
at  the  present  time,  and  unless  our  investor 
has  been  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  his 
capital  he  often  finds  himself  obliged  to  re- 
place his  four  per  cent,  securities  with  others 
yielding  greater  return. 

C  We  own  and  are  offering  in  lots  to  suit  the 
purchaser  a  number  of  railroad,  equipment, 
guaranteed  irrigation  and  high-grade  industrial 
corporation  bonds  to  net  from  4j  to  6  per  cent. 
If  you  are  interested  in  re-investing  your 
money  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  interest  return, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  to  us. 

Send  for  Investment  List  No.  L-4 

Alfred  Mestre&  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


Write   for   this 
IT'S  FREE 


Book 


ave 


by 


Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

(Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 

The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Dept.  B,  927-929  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Atchison  is  safe  to  pay  lo  per  cent., 
Union  Pacific  14,  Southern  Pacific  7,  or 
Pennsylvania  8." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  The  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  declares  that  the  dividend 
"is  fully  warranted."  This  road  and  its 
tributary  companies  "make  a  marvelous 
display  of  affluence."  The  writer  dis- 
covers something  of  a  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  earnings  by  these  roads. 
Formerly  it  was  a  practise  to  pay  only 
moderate  dividends  and  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  the  earnings  to  improvements, 
betterments,  and  additions.  The  Lake 
Shore,  for  example,  for  years  paid  only 
7  per  cent.,  altho  earning  twice  that 
amount.  That  policy  seems  now  to  have 
been  abandoned,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
need  does  not  exist  for  such  expenditures. 

FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT   OR    A  CRISIS 

Among  foreign  critics  of  the  world's 
finance  no  one  is  better  known,  or  perhaps 
esteemed  more  highly,  than  Leroy-Beaulieu 
of  the  JSconomiste  Fran^ais.  He,  with  other 
foreign  writers,  took  the  view  last  autumn 
that  optimists  in  this  country  were  over- 
estimating the  extent  of  our  industrial 
recovery.  Neither  he  nor  other  writers 
gave  much  weight  to  American  statements 
that  the  administration  at  Washington 
was  responsible  for  the  February  decline 
in  prices.  Almost  without  exception,  they 
have  believed  that  the  decline  was  due  to 
the  unwarranted  advances  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year.  In  other  words,  we 
had  to  pay  for  excesses  then  committed. 
It  is  the  belief  of  these  observers  that  the 
state  of  the  country'-  will  really  be  im- 
proved economically  because  of  this 
check  to  an  unwarranted  advance.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  in  a  recent  article,  said  the 
troubles  here  ought  not  to  have  worried 
any  one  except  the  speculators.  He  believes 
that  the  serious  business  affairs  of  this 
country  have  improved  already.  The  situ- 
ation as  a  whole  "is  a  reassuring  one." 
He  says  further : 

"Americans  have  the  habit  of  going  at 
too  fast  a  pace;  thej'  have  probably  pushed 
up  too  far  or  too  early  certain  stocks; 
trouble  results,  but  trouble  which  is  limited 
and  seemingly  temporary.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  the  ner\'ousness  over  the  struggle 
of  the  executive  power  against  the  trusts, 
President  Taft  is  conducting  the  matter 
with  more  moderation  than  his  predecessor. 
The  country  is  financially  on  firmer  ground 
to-day,  and,  whether  or  not  further  wide 
fluctuations  are  to  be  anticipated,  nothing 
like  industrial  de'bdcle  is  to  be  feared.  The 
crisis  of  1907,  while  doubtless  leaving  the 
financial  organism  a  little  delicate  and 
susceptible,  seems  in  actual  fact  to  have 
been  surmounted." 

In  contrast  with  these  views  is  found  , 
Edmund  Th^r\',  a  French  economist  well  j 
known  to  students  of  finance  in  this  country.  ' 
He  has  published  in  his  journal,  L'  jScon- 
omiste    Europ/en,    a    review    of    the  past 
year,  in  which  he   advanced  a  suggestion 
that  the  world  is  approaching  another  finan-  , 
cial  crisis  of  some  magnitude.     He  writes, 
however,  not  of   this  country  specifically, 
but  of  the  world  in  general.     According 
to  a  tran.slation  printed  in  the  Xew  York 
Times,  he  says: 

"The  new  securities  floated  in   Europe 


AN  UNUSUALLY  SOUND 
6%  INVESTMENT 


consisting  of  $1,000,000  of   First  Mortgage    Bonds  in 

denominations. 


;oo   and  $1,000 


Security  represents  an  actual  cash  investment  of  over  twice  the 
bond  issue. 

Earnings  of  the  Company  absolutely  assured  by  long-time  con- 
tracts with  reliable  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

Management  in  the  hands  of  men  of  ability  and  wide  experience. 

Stockholders  have  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in- 
vested behind  the  bonds. 

Location  of  Company's  property  ideal  for  the  needs  of  its 
business. 

The  bonds  mature  annually  in  from  three  to  fourteen  years  and  constitute 
an  investment  of  the  very  highest  character. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  686R 

Peabod^Houthteling  &Co. 


(ESTABUSHED  1865) 


18  1      La      Sail 


S  t 


r  e  e  t 


CHICAGO 


(40) 


T 


he  American 

Colonial  Handbook 

This  vest-pocket  encyclopedia  is  chuck 
full  of  valuable  information  concerning  Cuba  and 
our  island  possessions.  It  is  a  ready  reference  hand- 
book of  interestingand  useful  facts  andfigu  res,  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  political,  and  covers  a 
very  important  chapterof  ournational  history.  By 
IHOMAS  CAMPBELL-COPELAND.  l6mo,  cloth,  50c. 
FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NewVork 


Rldei^  Agents  c^Wanfea 

in  each  town  to  ride  'and  exhibit  sample 

1910  bicycle.     Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Einest  Guaranteed  ^  tjn  #0  tf  9  7 

1910  Models      VJ»#*/««»V^« 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1908  &  1909  Models ^ry^_    4^fO 

all  of  be.st  makes  V  •  '*'   V"^ 

100  Second  -  Hand  Whmoia 

All   makes    and    models,    A  9     ^         ^O 

goodasne-w V«*     «<»    VO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Ship  on  Approval  -without  a 
cent    deposit,    pay    the    freight      and    allow 

TEH  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL.^y 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 
sundries,  kal/  usual  prices.     Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.     IVrite  now. 

a£E.AJ>  C1^CL,£  CO..  Dept  A.174,  Chicago 
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OUR  REAL  ESTATE  TITLE  BONDS  GUARANTEE 


67oPi.''*Vfe 


OF  ALL  EXCESS  PROFITS 

These  Title  Bonds  represent  pro  rata  ownership  in  this  centrally  located' 
business  property  in         ^  -^    ■   |vf  rw<|  w    w-i 

including  both  the  lot  (6,480  square  feet)  and  the  building,  a  reinforced  concrete, 
"  Class  A"  mercantile  structure  now  in  course  of  construction  and  of  which  the 
above  is  a  perspective,  this  issue  being  limited  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  property, 
and  not  to  exceed  $275,000. 


'^  Unincumbered 


S3 


The  property  is 
clear  of  debt  and 
is  made  secure  to  the  bondholders  by 
a  duly  recorded  Deed  of  Trust,  which 
fully  protects  their  rights  and  provides 
that  no  mortgage  or  other  incum- 
brance can  ever  be  placed  on  the 
property  either  by  the  bondholders 
or  tlie  Company. 


Our  PfftfJf  The  Company's  so/e- 
\JUr  rroill  proti,  is  one-half  of  the 
earnings  and  profits  in  excess  of  the  bi 
guaranteed,  which  fact  is  an  assurance- 
to  investors  that  we  have  selected  a 
property  tliat  will  earn  more  than  the 
guaranteed  six  per  cent. 

Redemption  ,^,'^'^"  <.h^P'°P"'y 


sold  the  bonds  are 
redeemed,  and  sole  right  to  sell  is  re- 
served to  the  bondholders. 

Denominations  fi7,:-^„v.Ss 

attached  payable  quarterly,  dividends 
accruing  from  date  of  investment. 


"21^  r.iiaranf«.P  The  Company's  capital 

J   vJUdrdlllCC  s,o^.k_  J!ioo,ooo  is  paid 

up  and  stands  behind  the  b%  guarantee. 

SEATTLE— A  WONDER 

Figures  tell !    Population  in  1900,  80,761  ;  in  1909,  3o<,,375.     Building  permits  in  1909,  ^19,044, 353.00,  ranking  sixth 
in  the  United  States.     Other  statistics  corresixjnd. 

IniTAcf  :•!  tka>A  Rnm/1>  Your  principal  will  be  aKsohifcly  safe,  your  income  certain,  and  both  will  continually  in- 
inVcSl  in  lOeSe  DOnaS  urease.  Within  another  decade,  this  city  viiU  double  in  population;  our  plan  enables 
you  to  share  in  both  the  increased  rentals  and  enhancement  in  value  of  the  property  certain  to  result  in  couscqucnre  of 
this  increase  in  pt.pulation      .Send your  order  >io7u.  putting  your  money  al  work  without  delay.    Write  for  Folder  "  C." 

American  Cities  Realty  Corporation  312-318  Leary  Building,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Write  For  Our  Ust  Of 

6%  Tax  Bonds 

■Mrtf  TlAv^AiirlAnt  upon  the  success  of  any 
lHUt  A#«:.J|/dI«AdKt  enterprise,  upon  per- 
sonal ability,  or  even  upon  honesty,  but  payable  frotn 
Taxes  levied  and  collected  by  counties,  under  state 
laws,  for  permanent  public  improvements.  We  rec- 
ommend : 

Woodruff  County,  Ark. 
Levee  Dist.,  6%,  $1,000  Bonds 

District  contains  about  60,000  acres  of  productive 
cotton  land  valued  at  Si, 250,000,  with  a  total  debt  of 
5160,000.  Various  maturities — prices  to  yield  5J% 
interest. 

Callioun  County,  loiva 
Drainage,  6%,  $500  Bonds 

District  contains  4.120  acres  of  hiph-class  and  improv- 
ed farm  lands  worth  $200,000,  with  a  total  debt  of  $12,600. 

These  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  Iowa  and  legal  in- 
vestments for  Iowa  Savings  Banks.  Various  matur- 
ities—price to  yield  54%  interest. 

Bowie   County,   Texas     (Di- 
visional Improvement)  4>^% 
$1,000  Bonds 

Actual  Value  ....  $ii?,ooo,ooo 
Assessed  Value  ....  0,008,136 
Total  debt,  this  issue       .       .       .  250,000 

Population,  15,000.    The  city  of  Texarkana  and  320 
square  miles  of  rich  farming  land  is  included. 
Trice  99  and  interest. 

4%  Municipal  Bonds 

$250,000  City  of  Chicago,  4%,  price  100  and  interest 
$200,000  City  of  Milwaukee,  4%,  price  100  and  interest. 

THE  RICH  SOUTHWEST 

brings  us  many  choice  issues,  often  small,  but  always 
{jilt  edge,  for  we  buy  only  after  the  most  painstaking 
mvestigation. 

We  also  offer  Corporation  Bonds  and  high-class 
securities  to  suit  every  careful  investor  from  the  $100 
Saver  to  the  largest  Bank  or  Insurance  Co.,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  No  losses  in  our  21  years  of 
business,  which  now  covers  40  states.  Let  us  add  your 
name  to  our  mailing  list.    Write  to-day. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

224  MerchanU  Laclede  Bide.  394  Home  luorance  Bldg. 

St.  Looii,  Mo.  Chicago,  lU. 

Address  either  office. 


The  Specialists  in 

Odd  Lots 
of  Stock 

will  buy  or  sell  for  you  quantities  less 
than  1 00  shares  for  cash  or  on  margin. 

We  trade  in  as  low  as  I  share  for  cash 
delivering  promptly  certificates  bought 
and  remitting  promptly  for  certificates  sold. 
We  trade  in  as  low  as  1 0  shares  on 
margin.  The  deposit  we  require  is  such 
as  conservatism  demands;  the  interest  we 
charge  is  at  fair  rates. 

Send  for  "  Odd  Lot  Circular  44." 

JohnMuir&Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


during  1908  and  1909,  either  for  the 
account  of  the  Old  World  or  for  America, 
Asia,  Austraha,  and  Africa,  and  which  rep- 
resent a  nominal  capital  of  at  least  five  bil- 
lion dollars,  have  been  easily  absorbed  by 
the  savings  of  Europe,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  visible  stock  of  gold  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  1909  was  sensibly 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1907. 
But  one  should  not  be  deceived  by  this  fact; 
the  abnormal  increase  in  securities  or 
manufactured  products  is  a  move  toward 
overproduction  and  threatens  quickly  to 
surpass  the  absorptive  powers  of  new  sa- 
vings or  the  real  needs  of  consumption. 

In  this  fashion  is  attained  the  inflation 
which  leads  inevitably  to  the  periodical 
crisis.  The  condition  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial activity  marking  so  happily  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  19 10  is  not  yet  one  of 
inflation,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
have  to  set  down  in  our  inventory  on  June 
30,  next,  higher  prices  than  those  at  the  end 
of  December,  1909,  in  all  departments  of 
the  market.  But  what  shall  be  the  limit 
of  the  advance,  and  at  what  moment  the 
course  of  prices  will  change  its  direction,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  in  advance,  because  the 
arrival,  more  or  less  rapid,  at  the  culmina- 
ting point  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
abnormality  of  the  advance,  the  amount  of 
overproduction,  and  happenings  of  a  polit- 
ical or  international  character,  which  can- 
not be  foreseen.  The  law  of  the  periodic- 
ity of  crises  being  clearly  established,  the 
science  of  speculation  calls  for  great  pru- 
dence in  a  period  of  inflation  and  great 
courage  in  a  period  of  depression." 

Meanwhile,  The  Review  of  Reviews,  com- 
menting on  the  fall  in  prices  in  Febru- 
ary, remarks  that  observers  of  the  market, 
who  "dug  down  to  underlying  facts,  found 
them  pretty  solid."  The  writer  says  con- 
ditions are  far  different  from  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  when  an  eminent 
American  financier  and  a  famous  French 
economist  "predicted  the  troubles  of  1907 
with  such  extraordinary  accuracy."  Here 
are  some  of  the  differences: 

"Just  preceding  the  1907  decline  in 
everything,  the  representative  American 
banks  had  loaned,  against  every  $100  that 
the  public  had  deposited  in  them,  no  less 
than  $106.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
loaning  only  $98.  They  are  on  the  safe 
side. 

"Again:  In  the  autumn  of  1906  the 
banks,  against  every  $100  of  loans  (repre- 
sented by  pieces  of  paper  bearing  business 
men's  signatures,  often  without  'quick'  se- 
curity) ,  could  -show  '  si)ecie  ' — gold  and 
silver — only  to  the  amount  of  $16.  Now 
they  can  show  more  than  $22. 

' '  Then  there  was  reckless  endless-chaining 
of  banks  by  speculators  like  Morse,  Heinze, 
and  Thomas.  It  is  not  believed  that  any 
group  as  daring  has  yet  taken  the  place  of 
those  eliminated  figures. 

"Business  is  not  going  as  fast.  By  that 
very  fact  there  is  less  drain  on  credit;  nor 
has  slackening  yet  reached  a  point  where 
careful  students  can  foresee  any  lowering 
of  the  present  dividends  paid  by  the  strong 
railroads  and  manufacturing  companies." 


TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Dun's  Review,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  found  that  reports  of  trade  were 
to  some  extent  in  conflict.  Doubt  existed 
"as  to  whether  the  disturbance  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets  had  any  relation  to  future 
business  prosperity."  While  speculative 
prices  indicated  reaction,  there  was  as  yet 
"no  reflection  of  this  in  the  more  im- 
portant statistics  by  which  industrial  and 
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mercantile  activities  are  indicated."  One 
of  the  best  signs  of  activity  was  found  in 
bank  clearings  which  have  recently  been 
14.6  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year,  and 
17.4  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1906.  These 
figures  were  for  the  country  outside  of  New 
York.  In  New  York  the  gain  was  even 
greater,  being,  for  the  two  years,  29.8  per 
cent,  and  29.3  per  cent.,  respectively.  In 
railroad  earnings  there  was  also  an  increase, 
the  figures  being  13.5  per  cent. 

In  certain  trades  and  localities,  there 
were,  however,  "clear  evidences  of  some 
check  to  business  activity."  The  chief 
ground  apparently  was  "some  impairment 
of  confidence  as  a  result  of  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  security  markets."  Fears 
existed  that  unfavorable  developments 
might  occur  elsewhere.  In  the  pig-iron 
market  dulness  increased,  and  in  the  dry- 
goods  market  "actual  business  is  too  con- 
servative to  be  altogether  satisfactory." 
In  the  Northwest  trade  was  declared  to  be 
very  active,  and  the  outlook  promising, 
but  "advices  from  other  cities  are  rather 
disappointing."  An  appearance  of  un- 
certainty, due  to  a  waiting  situation, 
therefore  existed  in  domestic  trade.  Wri- 
ting several  weeks  later  the  reviewer  of  the 
week  in  Dun's  found  conditions  much 
better: 

"Making  due  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  the  severe  weather  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  influence  upon  finan- 
cial confidence  of  political  uncertainties, 
and  for  the  consequences  of  speculative 
reaction,  it  appears  that  the  volume  of 
trade  continues  ver>'  large,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  spring  is  in  no  small  degree  better 
than  it  was  two  weeks  ago.  The  reports 
from  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  an  improving  demand 
by  the  railroads  contributing,  among  other 
things,  to  a  better  feeling.  In  the  dry- 
goods  trade  jobbers  are  doing  a  business, 
ranging,  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
from  20  per  cent,  below  normal  to  10  per 
cent,  above  normal.  The  railroads  are 
not  only  buying  more  freely  of  necessary 
supplies,  but  their  traffic  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  February  increased  15.1  per 
cent.  One  leading  line,  however,  has  re- 
duced its  hours  of  labor  at  its  shops.  Bank 
clearings  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  specu- 
lative inactivity  which  has  succeeded  to  1 
the  recent  period  of  liquidation,  show  some 
falling  off,  but  outside  of  New  York  there 
are  gains  for  the  month  of  19.8  per  cent, 
over  1909  and  5  per  cent,  over  1906.  It 
is  too  early  as  yet  to  obtain  a  definite  esti- 
mate upon  the  crop  outlook.  The  heavy 
fall  of  snow  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  considered  favorable  for  the  crops,  yet 
there  are  some  reports  of  injury  to  the 
winter-wheat  crop.  Advices  from  the 
principal  cities  show  a  considerable  range 
in  character  of  conditions;  yet  it  is  notice- 
able that,  while  in  a  number  of  instances 
trade  is  described  as  equal  to  or  above 
the  normal  of  former  years,  there  is  no 
report  that  is  absolutely  bad.  The  most 
serious  development  of  the  week  is  the 
street-car  strike  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
however,  some  of  the  important  lines  of 
trade  are  running  from  three-quarters  to 
full  capacity.  Building-operations  in  a 
number  of  cities  are  reported  as  opening 
up  satisfactorily." 

Of  conditions  in  the  iron  trade,  a  cor- 
respondent at  Pittsburg  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  early  in  the  year  noted 
lessened  activity  and  large  supplies  of  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  consu- 
ming manufacturers. "     At  the  beginning  of 
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Janiiarj'-  improvement  was  predicted,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  demand  for  products 
declined,  and  there  was  a  decrease  in  iron 
jjroduction  of  26,000  tons.  At  Pittsburg. 
Washington  was  blamed  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  buying  by  railroads,  altho  it  was  a 
fact  that  railroads,  in  .some  instances  at 
least,  had  "contracted  for  as  much  material 
as  they  could  finance,  or  probably  required 
for  the  ne.xt  six  months." 

Good  judges  now  recognize  that  the 
rapid  pace  .set  in  September  and  October 
last  year  was  too  fast  and  could  not  con- 
tinue. The  output  of  ])ig  iron  in  the  last 
four  months  of  1909  was  on  a  basis  of 
31,500,000  tons  per  annum — an  output  the 
country  "could  not  consume  for  any  length 
of  time."  Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  January  recession.  Some 
good  observers  declared  that  the  demand 
will  set  in  again  by  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  others  held  that  the  reaction  must 
continue  longer.  The  latter  pointed  out  the 
decline  in  prices  and  a  limited  demand. 

BUYING  ODD   LOTS 

The  panic  of  1907,  and  the  relatively 
slight  declines  in  stocks  early  in  the  present 
year,  led  to  unusual  activity  in  the  buying 
of  odd  lots  of  stocks.  In  late  years,  even 
when  conditions  were  normal,  or  when 
prices  were  rising, there  has  been  much  more 
odd-lot  buying  than  formerly.  Several 
houses  in  Wall  Street  now  make  a  specialty 
of  this  kind  of  buying,  whereas  formerly 
not  more  than  one  or  two  were  engaged  in  it. 
One  of  the  present  houses  recently  put  forth 
a  little  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  is  not 
without  interest  to  the  general  investing 
public.  Elementary  the  information  is, 
however,  to  any  one  familiar  with  Wall- 
Street  business.  The  pamphlet  defines 
odd  lots  as  "quantities  of  stock  in  less 
than  100  shares,  such  as  one  share,  five 
shares,  ten  shares,  or  ninety-nine  shares." 
The  unit  of  trading  is  100  shares,  no  official 
quotation  being  made  for  a  transaction 
involving  fewer  shares.  Odd  lots  are 
actively  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  The  pamphlet  cites  some  of 
the  advantages  they  pos.sess  as  reasons  for 
their  popularity: 

' '  For  one  thing,  they  require  less  capital 
to  carry.  A  man  of  moderate  means  with 
a  few  hundred  dollars'  surplus  in  his  trust 
company  can  buy  stocks  outright,  or  on  a 
safe  margin,  thereby  u.sing  his  money 
jjrofitably  and  sharing  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  national  industries.  Many  persons 
accustomed  to  trading  in  loo-share  lots 
are  turning  to  odd  lots,  not  only  because  of 
the  tendency  of  commission-houses  to  de- 
mand larger  margins,  but  also  because 
of  a  voluntary  determination  to  operate 
more  conservatively.  Those  who  have 
ample  means  find  trading  in  odd  lots  con- 
venient as  a  method  of  distributing  their 
purchases  among  a  number  of  stocks, 
and  as  a  method  of  adding  to  their  holdings 
when  the  market  has  declined  after  their 
original  purcha.se,  averaging  in  this  way 
the  cost. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  reasons,  odd 
lots  are  gaining  in  y^opularity  with  the  more 
wide-spread  knowledge  that  they  no  longer 
involve  disadvantages.  In  late  years 
competition  among  the  dealers  exists. 
The  odd-lot  orders  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  have  resulted  in  as  close  a  mar- 
ket for  odd  lots  as  for  100  or  1,000  shares. 
Odd  lots  of  all  active  stocks  are  now  dealt 
in  at  the  'bid  and  offer.'     That  is,  we  can 
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Your  health  would  be  better, 
your  complexion  clearer  and 
vour  digestion  perfect  if  you 
took  a  tablespoonful  of 

Chiris  Olive  Oil 
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before  or  with  each  meal. 

Physicians  of  all  schools  recom- 
mend Chiris  Olive  Oil  because  of 
its  purity  and  flavor.  It  is  made  from 
the  first  pressing  of  selected  French 
olives,  and  bottled  in  France. 

An  interesting  leaflet,  "The  Medicinal 
Value  of  Olive  Oil,"  sent  free.  Add  10 
cents  and  we  mail  a  trial  bottle. 
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when  Christian  Science  or  New  Thouijht  nre  diRcusse*!  T 
Road  our  book  and  be  posted.  I'^mo,  160  pages,  cloth 
boand,  by  mail  postpaid,  60  cents.    Address 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUB.  CO.,  573  Rose  Street, New  York 
FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  of  tlie  Ifllnd  on  tlie  Body 

By  Db.   pail  DUBOIS,    University  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gall.\ti.v 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Couiiselor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAQNALI.S    COMPANY.    New    York 


Good  for  the  Gums 

Healthy  gums  and  teeth  result 
from  the  use  of  the  best  dentifrice— 


COLGATE'S 

RIBBON 

DENT0L  CRE0M 


You  have  no  idea  of  its  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  effect 
as  a  tonic  for  the  gums. 

Squeeze  a  little  on  the  finger- 
tip and  rub  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  teeth  and  gums;  first  up 
and  down,  then  across. 

Dentists  call  this  "gingival  massage,"  and 
recommend  it  to  prevent  receding  gums  and 
decay  in  the  "necks"  of  the  teeth. 

Trial  Tube  tent  for  4  Cent* 
COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  35  John  St.,  New  York 


buy  for  you  an  odd  lot  at  the  price  at 
which  loo-share  lots  are  offered.  We  can 
sell  for  you  odd  lots  at  a  price  at  which  loo- 
share  lots  are  bid  for." 

The  circular  then  proceeds  to  state  what 
are  the  commissi(jn  charges,  the  manner  in 
which  buying  on  margin  is  financed,  the 
interest  charges,  etc.,  as  follows: 

"Our  commission  charges  on  odd  lots 
are  at  the  same  rate  as  on  loo-share  lots, 
the  required  i  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  par  value 
for  buying,  and  the  same  for  selling,  or 
$1.25  each  way  on  ten  shares,  and  for 
other  quantities  in  proportion,  with  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  $1.  We  buy  as  low  as 
one  share  of  stock  for  cash,  and  when  a 
customer  does  not  wish  to  pay  in  full  for 
his  stock,  we  carry  odd  lots  on  margin,  in 
quantities  of  ten  shares  and  upward. 

"Buying  on  margin  is,  briefly,  buying 
stock  through  your  broker,  who  lends  you 
the  money  for  payment,  holds  the  stock 
as  collateral  on  the  loan,  and  receives  from 
you  a  cash  payment — the  margin — suffi- 
cient to  protect  him  from  possible  depre- 
ciation in  the  market  value  of  the  collateral. 

"We  require  a  minimum  protection  of 
ten  points  on  active  stocks  of  low  or  me- 
dium price;  that  is,  for  a  deposit  of  $100 
we  will  buy  and  carry  for  you  ten  shares; 
for  $200  we  will  carry  twenty  shares,  and 
so  on.  A  rise  of  five  points  means  a  profit 
of  $50,  less  charges,  on  ten  shares  of  stock 
carried  on  margin;  or  a  profit  of  $100  on 
twenty  shares.  Margin  should  accompany 
orders,  and  the  required  protection  must 
be  kept  good.  Ordinarily,  however,  we 
do  not  call  for  additional  margin  while 
six  points'  protection  remains.  Stop-loss 
orders — orders  to  sell  at  the  market  if  a 
certain  price  is  reached  on  a  decline — may 
be  entered  at  any  point  within  two  points 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  margin. 

"We  charge  interest  on  the  money  lent 
you  for  the  purchase  of  stock  on  margin 
— on  the  difference  between  cost  and  de- 
posit. Our  rate  is  based  on  the  current 
bank  rate;  it  is  5  per  cent,  at  present. 
All  div'idends  accruing  on  long  stock  we 
credit  to  your  account  when  received  from 
the  companies.  We  mail  statements 
monthly,  or  oftener  if  requested." 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added  here 
for  small  investors  who  may  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  odd  lots  on  a  margin.  No 
one  should  make  an  investment  of  this 
kind  unless  he  is  prepared  to  put  up  a 
large  margin.  He  should  also  be  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  at  once  additional  mar- 
gin, prov-ided  the  stock  should  decline, 
threatening  to  "wipe  him  out."  Odd-lot 
buying  being  in  general  for  persons  of 
moderate  means,  it  has  not  commonly 
been  thought  to  be  a  form  of  investment 
in  which  such  persons  could  profitably 
or  safely  indulge  "on  a  margin."  It 
differs  from  buying  real  estate  on  a  margin 
— that  is,  by  giving  a  mortgage.  The 
value  of  houses  does  not  rise  and  fall  hourly 
on  an  exchange.  Moreover,  mortgages  are 
placed  for  long  and  definite  terms — one, 
three,  or  five  years.  The  house  may  de- 
cline in  value  after  purchase,  but  the 
mortgage  can  not  be  called  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  it  was  placed 
on  the  property.  In  case  of  a  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  property  one  usually  has 
ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  mortgage.  Renewals,  more- 
over, are  commonly  made  at  a  reduction 
in  the  amount,  reductions  being  effected 
through  savings  made  during  the  years  the 
mortgage  has  run. 
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Good  Investment 

JpXPERIENCED  business  men  judge 
sW  the  bture  by  the  past.  That  is  their 
test.  When  a  proposition  offering  all  the 
essentials  ofa  good  investment  is  still  further 
backed  by  a  long  record  of  "makmg 
good,"  it  wins  their  approval. 
41 J  N  continuing  the  offering  of  its  6% 
W  Gold  Bonds  to  the  public,  the  Ameri- 
can Real  Estate  Company  submits  not 
only  prospects,  but  /ac/s;— not  only 
hopes,  but  demonstrable  proofs;— not  only 
promises,  but  past  performances. 

jJIOR  22  years  it  has  earned  and  paid 
■2^    6ruon  its  obligations  to  thousands  of 

investors.  During  'j^ii ,  Peji,"*  ' '„  !??' 
accumulated  AsseU  of  $15,536,199.47, 
and  a  Surplus  of  $1 ,75 1 , 1 54.38in  excess 
of  its  fixed  charges,  operating  expenses  and 
dividend    distributions — very    «ubstantial 

eroof  of  the  profit-earning  power  of  its 
usiness.  The  soundness  of  its  plan  and 
the  merit  of  its  Bond  offering  are  estab- 
Kshed,  lime-tried,  panic-proven.  U  offers 
to  investors  not  a  chance,  but  a  certainly. 

TTTHE  business  behind  the  Bonds  is  the 
^  judicious    buying    and    improvement 
of  New  York  City  real  estate  along  the 
lines    of  the  City's  greatest  growth — the 
actual  ownership  of  the  best  security  on 
earth — a  business  of  certain  earning  power 
that  does  not  hazard  the  money  invested. 
fTTHlS  is  a  rational  investment,  fitted  to 
V!/  the  needs  of  the  day.      If  you  ate 
interested    in    increasing    the     purchasing 
power  of  your  money  through  a  Just  In- 
terest   Return,  consistent  with    Absolute 
Safety,    and  guaranteeing   you   the    ad- 
ditional   feature    of     Cash    Availability 
write  for  particulars  concerning   our    6% 
Gold  Bonds,  issued  in  two  forms: 
6%  COUPON  BONDS 
For  those  iBhovish  to  Incest   $100    or 
more.    For  Inconrte  Earning,  paying 
interest  semi-annually  by  coupons. 

6%   ACCUMULATIVE    BONDS 
For  those  who    wish    to  save    $25  or 
more  a  year.    For  Income  Saving, 
purchasable  by  instalments. 
The  fullest  information,  including  map  of  New  York 
City  showing  location  of  properties,  free,  on  request. 

^mmmtt^pal  (jjetatp  (j^miTpanY 

Capital  and  Surplus.  $1,851,154.38 

kFounded  1888         Assets.  $15,536,199.47  , 

Room  504.  527  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  CLEAR  AND    T.(7CIT)    FXPIANATIOPJ    OF   THE    PRIN- 
CIPLKS  OK  E.NULlSH  UKAMMAR. 

^WORKADAY 
GRAMMAR 

Just  the  book  in  which  one  can  get  quickly 
what  one  wants  to  know  in  order  to  speak 
and  write  good  English.  By  J.  C.  FER- 
NAI.D,  L.II.U. 

i2mo,  cloth,  I1.50  net;   by  mail  5i.^>4. 

FUNK  &  WABNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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SANITARY 
SWEEPING' 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Congress   at    Washington 
demonstrated    that  dust  is 
one  of  the  greatest  vehicles 
of  disease. 

The  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  the  country  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  mod- 
ern carpet  sweeper  as  a 
sanitary  sweeping  device. 

""« Bissells 

"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING  is  the  genuine 
carpet  sweeper;  the  kind  you  have  either  used  _ 
or  heard  about  for  the  past  thirty-two  years.  J  £. 
Runs  easily,  noiselessly,  and  sweeps  per-  t/\\ 
fectly;  raises  no  dust,  and  will  lighten  your 
work  95%.  Made  in  a  variety  of  beautiful 
finishes.  They  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  at 
prices  from  $2.7.5  to  $6..tO. 
Ask  for  free  booklet. 

Bay  a  Bitsell  "  CYCO  "  Bearing 
or  "Cyco"   BALL  BEARING 
Sweep«r  of  yoor  dealer,  tend  u> 
the  parchase  slip  within  one 
week  from  date  of  purchase 
and  we  will  mail  yoa  a  fine  qnality 
black   leatber   card    case   with    no 
printing  on  it.     Dept.  38A. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Grand  Rapidi,  Micli. 

(Largest    and    Only   Exclusive    Carpet 
Swf^epitr  Makers  in  the  World.) 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


goo. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA, 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURK. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  t^nYaMmU. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  tlie  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  for  publication. 

TAe  New  York  Evening  Mail:  "  Is  at 
once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author." 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  New  York  Times:  "  The  scope 
and  plan  of  liie  volume,  which  is  of  handy 
size  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 
one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 


i2mo,  cloth,  148  pp. 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  Mail,  83  cents. 


By  FRAITK  H.  TIZETELLT,  F. 

FUNK  <&  WAGNALLS 


8.  k,.  Associate  Kditor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

COMPANY.  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


i2ino,  cloth,  240  pp. 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  Mail,  83  cents. 


A  RECONSTRUCTED  TRUST  COMPANY 

On  March  14  were  taken  up  the  last  of 
what  are  known  as  ' '  surplus  certificates  A  " 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 
These  certificates  were  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  resumption  of  business  by  this  com- 
pany in  March,  1908,  the  failure  of  the 
company  in  October,  1907,  having  been 
the  most  potent  influence  among  those 
which  brought  on  the  panic.  The  taking 
up  of  these  certificates  is  declared,  by 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to 
be  "one  of  the  most  interesting  operations 
in  the  after-panic  finance"  of  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was 
for  five  months  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
When  business  was  resumed,  depositors 
received  for  70  per  cent,  of  their  claims  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  bearing  3  per  cent, 
interest,  and  for  the  remainder  surplus 
certificates  carrying  4  per  cent.  The  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  had  twenty-eight  months 
to  run,  that  is,  a  little  over  two  years. 
They  were  paid  ofif,  however,  in  thirteen 
months.  The  total  claims  against  the  com- 
pany for  deposits  at  the  time  of  resump- 
tion of  business  amounted  to  $35,000,000. 
These  have  now  all  been  liquidated  as 
follows : 

CERTIFICATES  OP  DEPOSIT— 70    PER  CENT. 
OP   CLAIMS. 

Instalment.  Paid.  When  Due. 

10    per  cent Mar.  ,26,  '08  Mar.  26,  '08 

5    per  cent June  i,  '08  June  26,  '08 

5    per  cent June  i  ,  '08  Sept.  26,  '08 

S    percent Aug.  2r.  '08  Dec.  26, '08 

S    percent Aug.  2c    '08  Feb.  26, '09 

5    per  cent Nov.  16,  '08  April  26,  '09 

5    per  cent Nov.  16,  '08  June  26,  '09 

S    per  cent Nov.  16,  '08  Aug.  26,  '09 

S    per  cent Nov.  16,  '08  Oct.  26,  '09 

5    per  cent Nov.  16,  '08  Dec.  26,  '09 

10    per  cent Feb.  16, '09  Feb.  26, '10 

lo    percent Feb.  16, '09  April  26, '10 

12^  per  cent April  22, '09  June  26, '10 

1 2i^  per  cent April  22, '09  Aug.  26, '10 

"SURPLUS  A"  CERTIFICATES— 30  PER  CENT. 
OF    CLAIMS. 
Instalment.  Date  op  Payment, 

2  5  per  cent August   4,  1909 

25  per  cent October  29,  1009 

IS  per  cent March   14,  1910 

*3S  per  cent March   14,  1910 

The  writer  explains  that  a  syndicate 
without  compensation  was  organized  to 
purchase  at  par  and  accrued  interest  any 
of  the  "surplus  A"  certificates  which 
holders  might  not  care  to  exchange  for 
new  stock  in  the  company,  at  the  rate  of 
$300  per  share.  By  this  means  all  the 
"surplus  A"  certificates  were  taken  up, 
and  the  voting  trustees,  appointed  two 
years  ago,  retired.  It  is  added  that  stock- 
holders who,  at  the  time  of  the  reorgani- 
zation, contributed  $2,400,000  in  cash  to 
the  company,  taking  for  it  "surplus  B" 
certificates,  will  now  surrender  their  cer- 
tificates for  new  stock  at  the  rate  of  $300 
per  share.  The  condition  of  the  company 
after  the  retiring  of  these  certificates  is 
stated  as  follows:  "The  company  is  now 
in  a  thoroughly  strong  position,  with  clean 
assets,  a  competent  management,  capital 
(after  Monday)  of  $3,200,000,  surplus  of 
$5,750,000,  and  deposits  of  $35,000,000. 
It  has  18,000  depositors  as  against  17,000 
at  the  time  of  failure,  and  ranks  once  more 
among  the  leading  trust  companies  in  the 
city."  Some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the   old   company  labored,  as  well 


♦Payable  in  cash  or  in  new  stock. 
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as  those  which  have  attended  the  reorgani- 
zation, are  named  as  follows: 

"The  Knickerbocker  prior  to  its  reor- 
ganization represented  most  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  old  ^rust-company  system 
before  the  days  of  the  reserve  law.  Rush 
for  deposits  at  that  time  made  many 
trust  companies  bid  exorbitant  rates  for 
accounts,  and  conduct  a  business  largely 
made  up  of  demand  deposits  upon  a 
'shoe-string'  reserve.  While  the  Knicker- 
bocker paid  out  $8,000,000  cash  on  the 
day  of  failure,  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the 
$25,857,000  time  loans  on  its  books  repre- 
sented syndicate-underwritings  which  tied 
up  its  funds  for  long  periods  and  committed 
it  to  enormous  future  expenditures.  Under 
such  conditions,  with  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  its  deposits  subject  to  sight  withdrawal, 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
needed  a  50-per-cent.  reserv^e  or  even  more 
to  put  it  upon  anything  like  a  safe  basis. 
Its  business  in  those  days  resembled  that 
done  py  some  of  the  European  investment 
institutions,  which  employ  their  capital 
in  long-term  ventures  which,  while  often 
ver>'  profitable,  are  never  of  the  sort 
that  conservatively  managed  deposit  banks 
should  take  up. 

"Some  idea  of  the  embarrassments  en- 
countered by  the  new  management  in 
providing  for  these  obligations  may  be 
gained  from  this  statement  by  the  deposi- 
tors' committee,  just  after  the  failure; 

"'If  the  assets  were  all  "quick  assets," 
and  could  be  converted  into  cash,  every 
depositor  could  be  paid  off  in  full  and  the 
company  would  have  its  capital  intact  and 
a  surplus,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
but  few  of  these  assets  can  be  collected 
within  thirty  days  to  six  months,  more  of 
them  fall  due  or  are  collectible  between 
six  months  and  one  3'ear,  and  a  great  many 
must  be  carried  between  one  year  and  two 
years,  while  others  can  only  be  reduced 
to  cash  between  two  years  and  two  years 
and  six  months. ' ' ' 

GOLD    PRODUCTION    IN    1909 

A  valuable  compilation  of  statistics  as 
to  the  gold  production  of  last  year  and  the 
year  1908  has  been  made  by  The  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal.  Comparisons 
are  presented  between  those  two  years  as 
they  affect  the  more  important  countries 
in  which  gold  is  found.  It  appears  from 
these  figures  that  the  production  of  gold  last 
year  was  greater  than  for  any  other  year 
in  the  world's  history.  The  increases  were 
brought  about  through  three  causes — the 
opening  of  new  mines,  the  more  extensive 
working  of  old  ones,  and  a  closer  gathering 
of  metal  from  ores.  These  methods  were 
sometimes  applied  separately  and  some- 
times in  conjunction.  The  comparative 
table  of  production  for  the  two  years  as 
affecting  different  countries  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

1008 

Transvaal $145,819,016 

United  States    94,560,000 

Australia   73,314,671 

Russia    30,944,561 

24,518,548 

12,276,394 

10,424,067 
9,559.274 

10,618,850 
5.773. 544 
1,136,850 


1909 

$151,900,000 

96,500,000 

71,980,780 

34,160,000 

26,000,000 

12,605,000 

10,566,500 

10,750,000 

11,000,000 

4,625,000 

2,480,000 

25,000,000 


Mexico. 

Rhodesia   

British  India 

Canada  

China,  Japan,  and  Korea 

West  Africa 

Madagascar .,.,,.,,„_,_ 

Other  countries 24,488^752 

Total    $443,434,527     $457,567,280 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  total 
increase  in  production  for  the  year  was 
$14,122,753,  or  a  little  more  than  3  percent. 
Final  official  figures  may  make  some 
changes   in   the   record,  inasmuch   as   the 
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KeUy 
Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 

The  cost  of  automobile  tires  is  too  large  an  item 
for  you  to  ignore  the  twelve-year  record  of  Kelly- 
Springfield  goodness. 

"Absolutely  no  trouble  with  our  Kelly- 
Springfields  —  not  even  a  puncture." 
— Rapid  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Consolidated    Rubber   Tire   Company 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Branch    Offices    in    New  York,    Chicago, 

Jrhiladelphia,      Boston,       St.    Louis, 

Detroit,  Cinoinn.iti,  San  Francisco 

and  Akron,  O. 
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English  Slip-on  Raincoai 


The  latest  and  most  fashion- 
able "  rain-or-shine  "  over- 
garment  for  men.  An 
exact  duplicate  of  the 
Imported  English  "  Slip- 
On"  Coats  costing  ^25. 

The  Beslyette  "  Slip-On"  is 
cut  on  full  ample  lines-fits 
snugly  around  the  neck. 
drapea  gracefully  from  the 
f  boulders,  weighs  but  2  to  2K 
lbs.  Faultlessly  tailored  of 
rainproof  "Besto"  Cloth— the 
improved   mackintosh  fabric. 

A  perfect  garment  for  rainy, 
windy,  and  chilly  diiys — ideal  for 
travelling,  motoring,  etc. — takes 
the  place  of  a  spring  coat. 


Price  $7.50 


Sold  by  most  Clothlera  and  De- 
partment Stores.    C  0 1 0  r  ■  ,   tan 

and  olive.  Sizes  34  to  46  chest  ; 
length  61  Inches.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  ns 
express  or  money  order  for 
$7. BO,  state  your  weight,  chest 
measure  and  color  desired,  and 
we  will  supply  you  direct. 

"Jtestyeffe "   ]ai>el  appears  in    every 

genuine  Jientyette   "  Slip  On  "     Insist 

on  seeing  it.      Send  for  Free   Booklet  of 

I  Itettj/ette  STYLES  for  tlio  whole  f omily. 

New  York  Mackintosh  Co. 

312  6th  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITT 


3 

FREE 


In 
Tour  Own  Home 


Just  imagine  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  you 
could  (ret  from  an  easy  chair  like  this  In  your 
favorite  nook.  We  want  you  to  prove  its  wonder- 
ful comfort-giving  qualities  in  your  own  living 
room— just  where  you'd  place  it  If  it  were  yours 
— before  you  pay  a  cent.  Sit  in  it— use  it— put 
It  to  every  test— keep  It  flVe  days.  Decide  on 
Its  merits  with  no  salesman  around  to  influence 
your  choice.  It  is  automatic- 
No  Buttons,  Levers,  Ratchets 

or  other  vexatious  devices  to  bother  with. 
Made  in  all  nnishes,  of  best  materials,  to  match 
your  present  furnishings. 

Write  your  name  on  a  postal  today  for 
catalogue  of  many  different  Styles, 
and  our  coupon,  which  entitles  you  to 
five  days'  free  trial  of  any  chair  yon 
may  select.     Mall  it  right  now. 


J.  A.  KELLY  &  BROS. 


Box  23 


Clinton,  Iowa 


Uur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkraky  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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.  31  i9- 
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Upholstered 


The  Standard  of 
Furniture    Value 


Kiiri'ia  U|holstiri'4  Furniture  has  for  years  been  the 
standard  of  comparisim  for  all  furniture  value.  Karpeii 
construction  is  famous— Karpen  style  unequalled.  You 
can  have  exact  reproductions  of  the  famous  furnituie 
periods  or  orieinni  designs  that  essentially  suit  the  re- 
qnirements  of  the  modern  home. 

Yet  Karpen  style.  Karpen  quality  and 
the  Karpen  unlimited  euarantee  cost  no 
more  than  you  must  pay  for  unknown 
kinds. 

Look  for  the  Name  of  Karpen 

It  is  stamped  on   every  piece—  V 
your  assurance  of  the   Ivst  ma-   \ 
terials.   the   most  skillful  work- 
manship*   It  insures  you  against 
faults   in   construction,   suaran- 
teesyon  Karpen  Genuine  Leather 
— oil  tempered  springs,  the  kind 
epecitied   by  the   United   States 
Government — hair  filling.     The 
split  leather  so  commonly  nsed. 
excelsior,  any  and  all  haphazard 
methods,  are  never  found  in  the 
Karpen     factory.      The    Karpen 
name  and  trade-mark  are  a  binding  gnarantee  that  covers 
every  piece. 

Send  for  Free  Karpen  Style  Book  A  U 

for  a  reliable  guide  in  the  selection  of  correct  furniture. 
72  pages— each  a  foot  and  four  inches  deep  and  nearly  a 
toot  wide— show  overSOOillustrationsof  Karpen  Furniture, 
all  reproduced  from  actual  photographs,  artistic  in- 
teriors designed  for  us  by  leading  decorators;  illustra- 
tions in  colors  of  beautiful  woods  and  leathers.  It  shows 
you  how  to  judge  furniture  values,  how  to  detect  fraud, 
makes  you  a  competent  furniture  critic,  and  it  gives  you 
Karpen  prices.  With  this  free  book  we  will  give  you  the 
name  of  a  dealer  whom  we  authorize  to  give  you  a  special 
discount.    Write  to-day. 


'  No.   3967— Modern 
Luxurious  Arm 

Chair 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 


Kdspeo 


UpKolsteced 

FMfivilMre 


Karpen  Building,  CHICAGO 
Karpen  Building.  NEW  YORK 

lt8?9  Karpen  pieces   have  been  used  in . 

furnishing  the  new  I'nited  States  Senate  trade-makk 

office  building  thrimghvu'.     Karpen  furniture  was  specified 
in  competition  with  the  manufacturers  everywhere.  (37) 


No.  3146 — 
Jacobean  Sofa 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Have  teen   unequalled  for   100  years.     Requires  a 
whole  year  of  particular  care  to  prejjare  them.    Buy 
from  the  farmer.      They  are  8  to  16  lbs.  at  25c.  per 
lb.     100  lbs.  sent  freight  prepaid  for  $27.50. 
FOREST     HOME    FARM,    PURCELLVILLE.   VA. 


RUNNING  WATER 

When  and  Wkere  Yoa  Want  It 

Pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring.  No  expense  for  power,  no 
trouble,  no  repairs.  Kntire  satisfac- 
tion assured  with  every 

FOSTER  p"S?  RAM 

Thoiuanils  Used 
AU  HisUr  Endorsed 

ow  in  cost,  high  in 
efficiency.  Pumps  day 
_     and  night  automatic- 
ally in  any  Quantity  to  any  height. 

An  Economical  and  Reliable  Pumplni^  Plant 

for  your  country  home,  dairy,  carriage  house,  garden  or  lawn. 
When  once  installed,  expense  ends.  It  runs  continuously 
without  cost,  without  attention,  without  repairs.  Saves  you 
time,  worry  and  money.  Book  of  important  inioruiatioQ 
and  helpful  suggeBtiuns/rftf.    Write  us. 

Powtr  Specialty  Company,    2140  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York  j 


returns  for  December  are  not  official,  but 
estimated.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  estimate  was  made  on  a  conservative 
basis,  and  that  the  official  figures  are  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it. 
Another  table  presents  the  total  output  of 
gold  for  the  past  twenty  years : 

1890   $118,848,700    TOGO $258,820,703 

i8gi  130,650,000  igoi  260,877,429 

1892  146,292,600  1902  298,812,493 

1893  158,437,551  1903  329,475.401 

1894  182,509,283  1904  349,088,293 

1895  198,995,741  1905  378,411,054 

1896  211,242,081  1906  405,551,020 

1897  237.833.984  1907  411,294,457 

1898  287,327,833  1008  443,434,522 

1899  311,505,947  1009  457.567.288 

BUILDING-EXPENDITURES 

In  a  compilation  of  building-expendi- 
tures at  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
Bradstreet's  presents  an  interesting  series 
of  totals.  The  outlays  for  1909  were 
$857,530,669.  This  sum,  compared  with 
the  expenditures  for  1908,  is  larger  by 
$231,082,594,  or  36.9  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  put  forth  as  approximate  build- 
ing returns  from  105  cities.  A  table  is  also 
given  of  building-activity  during  the  past 
five  years  in  sixty-six  cities.  The  returns 
are  for  the  first  six  months,  the  second  six 
months,  and  the  total  for  each  year,  as 
follows : 

Total  for 
year. 
$598,716,414 
628,328,796 
561,017,082 
514,279,619 
729,645,720 

These  figures  show  that  in  1909  there 
was  a  gain  of  41  per  cent,  over  1908,  and 
16  per  cent,  over  what  had  before  been  the 
record  year — that  is,  the  year  1906.  In 
building,  therefore,  as  in  some  other  lines 
of  industry,  the  past  year  broke  records. 

In  January  of  this  year  occurred  what 
Bradstreet's  describes  as  a  "perceptible 
quieting-down  of  building-activities,"  but 
this  is  attributed  mainly  to  "midwinter 
weather  conditions  and  a  decidedly  more 
severe  sort  of  weather  than  was  witnessed 
a  year  ago."  The  figures  for  103  cities 
show  expenditures  in  January  of  $43,- 
306,368,  which  is  a  decline  of  25.6  per  cent, 
from  December,  1909,  and  of  11.7  per  cent, 
from  January,  1909.  In  some  cities  there 
were  gains,  but  the  losses  more  than  over- 
came them.  The  number  of  cities  showing 
increases  was  forty-nine,  those  showing 
decreases,  fifty-four. 

The  reduced  activity  in  New  York 
amounted  to  about  $3,000,000,  so  that 
\ew  York  contributed  a  great  part  of  the 
$5,000,000  total  loss  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  January  a  year  ago.  Com- 
paring January  of  this  year  with  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  the  loss  in  New  York  is  42.7 
per  cent.  Following  are  totals  for  different 
cities  on  January  of  this  year  and  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  with  the  percentages  of  decrease 
for  January  this  year,  compared  with 
January  i,  last  year: 


Sixty-six     Total,  first 

Total,  second 

cities. 

six  months. 

six  months. 

1905... 

$296,244,160 

$302,472,254 

1906. . . 

348,911,084 

279,417,712 

1907. . . 

318,656,543 

242,360,539 

1908. . . 

224,515,166 

289,764,453 

1909. . . 

385,529,974 

344. "5. 746 

Jan., 

1910 

406,227 

527,700 

46,375 


wprinW 


Cities 
Atlanta,  Ga.  .  . . , 
Baltimore,  Md   .  , 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  .  , 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Inc.     Dec. 
From  Jan., 

1909 
....     28.2 
56.3    .... 
....     22.1 


Dec. 

1909 

591.766 

547,425 
88,700 


We  Manufacture 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

MUSIC  ROLLS 

For  65  Note 

PLAYER  PIANOS 

and  deliver  them  to  your  home  for 
50c  and  75c  per  roll.  We 
produce  60  selections 
each  month  so  new 
that    they     are 


ancient  by  the 

time    others 

produce  them. 

A  full  stock  of 

every  thing  cala 

loged  is  maintained  at  all 

times  and  orders  are  shipped  the 

day  received.       Satisfaction 

guaranteed.      The  following  are 

the  latest  and  most  popular  pieces: 

In  the  City  Where  Nobody  Cares  (Chas.  K. 

Harris) 50 

Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly  (The  Jolly 

Bachelors) 75 

Monstrate  Viaun— March  and  Two-Step 75 

Sing  Kate  Sing  (The  Love  Cure) 50 

Red  Head— Rag  Two-Step 50 

Cubanola  Glide — Rag  Two-Slep 75 

.Nora  Malone  (Blanche  Ring) 75 

To  a  Sea  Gull  (Caio  Roma)   75 

An  order  entitles  you  to 
Certificate  Book  from  which 
I05«  in  cash  or  20/«  in  trade  can 
be  realized.  Mention  make  of 
your  Piano.  Write  for  free 
advance  catalogue  of  Popular 
Songs,  Operas,  Dance,  Sacred 
and  Classical  Music. 

When  buying  Player  Piano 
Music  be  sure  it  is  "U.  S. 
Music." 

United  States  Music  Company 

Factory  and  General  Offices 
1929-37 Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Retail  Store—  1 46. Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Also  All  Latest  Music  for  Electric  Pianos. 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalog 
lent  on  reqoeit.    Write  for  it  today. 

WORTHINGTON  CO.,  300  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  OUo 


SengSprin 

Turkisli  Rocker 

is  the^^/Easy-Chair 


^he   spring 

gives  that 
restful,  luxuri- 
ous comfort 

you  buy  a  rocker  for 
— delightfully  respon- 
sive to  every  motion. 

Makes  the  uphol- 
stery last  longer. 

Made^at  all  prices  by 
principal  manufacturers- 
where. 

Look  for  the  Seng  trademark  on  the 
spring  and  be  sure  of 

Comfort  and  Quality 

You  will  enjoy  our  free  booklet— "A  Turkish 
Rocker  and  why."  Send  ^-cent  stamp  and  we 
will  include  the  famous  Seng  puzzle. 

The  Seng  Co. ,  1465  Dayton  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 


aid    every- 
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Jan., 

Cities  1 9 1  o 

Berkeley,  Cal ...  .  66,500 

Binghamton.N.Y.  50,325 

Birmingham,  Ala.  169,848 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  87,385 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    ..  418,000 

•Cambridge,  Mass.  25,300 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.  177,000 

Chattanooga,Tenn.  54.429 

Chicago,  111 6,054,000 

•Cincinnati,©....  217,325 

Cleveland,  O.   . . .  281,659 

Columbus,  O.    ...  66,265 

Dallas,  Tex 380,565 

Denver,  Col 449,300 

Des  Moines,  la.  .  .  61,334 

Detroit,  Mich.    ..  720,150 

Duluth,  Minn.    .  .  97,225 

Ehzabeth,  N.  J.    .  55.800 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  296,972 

■Galveston,  Tex.  .  9,420 

Grand  Rapids,  M.  68,876 

Harrisburg,  Pa.   .  16,600 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  277,585 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  139,600 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  65,700 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  543.876 

Knoxville,  Tenn .  24,715 

Lawrence,  Mass.  105,600 

Lincoln,  Neb.  . .  .  27,900 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  86,8?o 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1,766,43 1 

Louisville,  Ky.  . .  271,956 

Lowell,  Mass.  ...  21,000 

Lynn,  Mass 117,800 

Milwaukee,  Wis. .  180,195 

Mobile,  Ala 84,220 

Nashville,  Tenn.  92,591 

Newark,  N.  J.  . .  .  482,877 

New  Bedford,  M. .  810,336 

New  Haven, Conn.  104,015 

New  Orleans,  La.  317,508 
New  York  City — 

Bronx 2,632,550 

Brooklyn 1,913,400 

Manhattan*  . .  6,586,400 

Manhattant  .  •  695,020 

Queens    823,791 

Total,  N.  Y.  C. .  12,651,161 

Norfolk,  Va 152,051 

Oakland,  Cal.  ...  363,456 

■Oklahoma.  Okla.  538,178 

Omaha,  Neb 287,630 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  2,131,775 

Pittsburg,  Pa..  .  .  684,614 

Portland,  Ore. ...  624,110 

Richmond,  Va.    .  130,229 

Rochester,  N.  Y. .  290,646 

Sacramento,  Cal.  237.558 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  897,400 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  198,05 1 

San  Diego,  Cal.    .  152,150 

San  Francisco,  C.  1,708,380 

Scranton,  Pa.     .  .  98,703 

Seattle,  Wash ..  .  1,274,975 

Somerville,  Mass.  131,575 

Spokane,  Wash.  .  298,195 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ...  1,461,000 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  .  354,592 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. .  .  161,933 

Tacoma,  Wash.  . .  1 13,344 

Toledo,  Ohio  ....  84,760 

Topeka,  Kan.  .  .  .  30,665 

Troy,  N.  Y 12,500 

Washington,  D.C.  1,041,774 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. .  70,324 

Worcester,  Mass.  82,190 

*  New  work.       t  Alter 


Inc. 
From 

Dec. 
Jan., 

Dec, 

19 

39 

1909 

24.4 

119,500 

291.9 

53,869 

22.8 

137,676 

26.5 

140,932 

24.4 

475,000 

51-5 

51,025 

105.8 

631,150 

6.5 

67,555 

26.4 

6,725,900 

.... 

II. 4 

313,100 

.... 

38.6 

727,97s 

450 

76,375 

86.2 

138,646 

.... 

35-3 

504,820 

123.7 

.... 

423,652 

9-7 

1,083,670 

100.8 

.  .  .  . 

273,635 

SO. 3 

200,594 

5250 
1.9 



197,150 
9,635 

.... 

26.2 

327,628 

32s 

88,375 

55.6 

470,360 

76.7 

161,950 

77-3 

16,215 

25.6 

318,780 

60.1 

15,470 

550 

136,950 

.... 

58.0 

65,000 

17. 1 

86,446 

173-4 

1,238,244 

104.7 

79,437 

.... 

37-5 

26,200 

93-1 

167,400 

.... 

24.3 

525.284 

H6.7 

27,767 

87.2 

147,040 

22.1 

1,040,425 

2,5644 

.... 

266,060 

40.3 

981,375 

46.6 

234,197 

16.8 

3,585,500 

48.1 

5,863,920 

9-4 

10,351,350 

7-5 

867,696 

25^5 

1,922,565 

20.3 

22,591,031 

4.3 

240,750 

3-6 

263,344 

128.6 

.... 

224,325 

3-6 

119,470 

27.7 

1,868,460 

l.i 

.... 

670,212 

44-6 

1,436,825 

59. 5 

232,404 

34-5 

638,809 

582.4 

101,291 

1392 

271,000 

.... 

35.6 

138,360 

2.7 

229,100 

.... 

14.4 

2,077,793 

.... 

76.8 

597,551 

.... 

38.S 

1,040,470 

44-6 

.... 

68,850 

8.3 

.... 

213.63s 

29.9 

.... 

880,671 

24.1 

562,349 

34-4 

244.230 



42.5 

185,670 

.... 

23.2 

81,010 

I.O 

24,000 

76.8 

38,850 

.... 

17.5 

1,027,509 

17.2 

76,189 

ations. 

33-7 

215.265 

No  Discrimination — The  Woman — "The 
tax  office  is  one  which  I  simply  love  to 
go  to." 

The  Man — "Very  few  people  do.  "Why 
<io  you  Hke  it  ? " 

The  Woman — "Because  it  is  absolutely 
the  only  place  where  no  discrimination  is 
made  against  me  because  I  am  a  woman. 
There  they  let  me  pay  just  as  much  as  if  I , 
Were  a  man." — Baltimore  American. 


Custards,    creams,   puddings — your  home  des- 
serts are  bound  to  be  right  if  you  use  Kings- 
ford's  and  follow  the  book. 

KINGSFORD'S  CORN  STARCH 

has  been  the  stand-by  of  experienced 
cooks  for  generations. 


\Ji 


^•x^ 


\ 


C  Successful  housewives  from  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union  tell  us  how  they  use  Kingsford's  to 
improve  their  cooking.  You'll  find  the  recipes  in 
our  remarkable  little  Cook  Book  "A. A." — "What 
a  Cook  Ought  to  Know  about  Corn  Starch  "  with 
168  of  the  best  recipes  you  ever  tried. 

CMail  a  post  card 
today.  We'll 
send  the  book 
free. 

T.  KINGSFORD 
&  SON 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL 
STARCH    CO. 


^■fWStfc, 


%^ 


Successors 
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Riding 
an  R.  S. 
Motorcycle 

Is  Like  Coasting 
Down  HIU  AU  The  Way 


It  has  the  speed  of  a  swal- 
low.  There  is  the  power  of  a 
giant  in  every  throb  of  the  tight 
little  motor,  under  instant  control. 

The  tourist  orbusiness  man  who  rides"' 
an  R.  S.  motorcycle  never  knows  annoy- 
ance or  anxiety.    The  speed   fiend   may 
smash  records  at  will.    Every  feature  of  the 
R.  S.  is  a  reason  for  superiority.    Write  for  cata- 
log.   Dealers  write  for  proposition. 

READING  STANDARD  CO., 

Makers  Renowned  Reading  Standard  BIcyeles. 
401   WATER  ST.,  READING.  PA. 


lViE.nORIALS  & 

ilONUMENTS 
IVMFm  fmLTERiES  SCHOOL'S  6  Parks 

•LARGE  VARIETY  Of  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

DELIVEREDANYWHERt-'StND  fORCATAliOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMENTS -AGENTS    WANTED 
^MONUMENTAL  BRONZE   CO. 
*60B    HOWARD  AVE.,    BRIDGEPORT    CONN. 


Stamp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Stamps,  incL 
liliodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania dandsc.api:' ),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc., 
10c.  lOOdif.  Jap.,N.Zld.etc.,5e.  Big  list,  coupons, 
etc.,  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps.  HUSSIMANSTAMPCO.,  St.  U)uls,Mo. 

I  For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 

the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservative 

methods.      First  mortgage   loans   of  $'2U0  and   up 

J  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  perauDal    iDveBtigation.       Flease  aek  for  Loan    List    No.    717. 

(  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investore. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


What  Tree  Surgery  Means 

Tree  Surgery  is  a  comparatively  new  word.  Years  ago,  John 
Davey,  who  had  always  loved  the  trees,  began  studying  them  and 
experimenting:  with  them  and  assisting  them  to  live.  He  had  such 
success  in  savmg  trees  that  his  neighbors  began  calling  him  the  Tree 
Doctor.  As  his  knowledge  of  trees  increased,  and  as  he  began  per- 
forming all  kinds  of  operations  upon  them— cutting  off  their  limbs, 
strengthening  their  crotches,  removing  the  decayed  parts  and  filling 
the  cavities  —  the    people    came  to  dignify  him  with   the  title  of 

The  First  Tree  Surgeon 

As  his  fame  as  a  tree  surgeon  increased— and  it  spread  to  every 

state  in  the  Union— there  was  such  a  demand  for  John  Davey's 

services  that  he  could  not  go  everywhere  he  was  wanted.     He  had 

to  have  assistants,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  employ  assistants  who 

were  not  skilled  in  his  methods.    So  he  was  compelled  to  establish 

a  school  in  which  he  could  instruct  persons  who  displayed  a 

peculiar  aptness  in  tree  knowledge.    This  school  has  been  in 

successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  work  of  its 

graduates  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts 

John  Davey  sees  to  it  personally  that  thp  Davey  Tree  Exports  aro  thor- 
oughly L'(iuii)pfd  in  his  iinHhods,    Men  trained  under  the  divfction  nf  Jolm 
Davey.  iho  Fatlier  <>f  Tree  Surgery,  are  now  opcratinff  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  and  can  he  consulted  free  when  in  your  sect  ion.     A 
request  addressed  to  the  Company  will  hrinc  to  your  address  a  fine 
book,  "Our  Wounded  Friends,  the  Trees,  "ox  plain  inK  Davey  methods 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY 
174   Laroh   8tro(>t,  KF.\T.  OHI4» 

r<»|ierBttn|c  the  D»Tey  School  of  Prnetieol  Korc»try) 

Represent  alive  9  in   all   principal  cities   in    the 
Mississippi  Valleu  and  east wurd.    Send  all 
inquiries  to  the  main  office 

ROCKWOOD  HALL,  B.  M.Hawki*,  Supt. 
Tarrytown,  N.  K.,  April  U,  ]907 
t,iHt  fall  Mr.  I>«vcy'e  men  worked  on  the  tref*» 
oo  thiM  estate  for  neveral  week*  and  th«?ir  work 
was  vrry  intldfaetory  indeed.     1  ran  eheer- 
fulIyrTOrnmendlhemandfihall  he  please' 
to  anawer   any  qiie*li(ini»       H.    M 
Hawks,  Supt.  for  Wm.  Rorkefeller. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Here  is  the  Machine 


which  writes, 
which  adds, 
which  subtracts, 
and 

which  covers  the 
whole  field  of 
writing,  adding 
and  combined 
writing  and  adding 


The 


Remington 


(New  Model  II) 


Typewriter 

With   WAHL  ADDING    AND   SUBTRACTING    ATTACHMENT 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


TWENTY  TOURS 

4>l)oriiiiiiiipi-Kaii  In  every  one.   Italy, 

Sailing  diitcs.  .May  21  to  July  9.  Auto  Tour 
in  France.notexpensive.  «;erinnny,  sailing 
July  2.  9,  16.  '20.  30.  JVorth  Cape,  with  or 
without  Russia.  Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. Our  leaders  show  you  much  modem  life. 
Write  for  travel  and  hotel   brochure.   Free 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wltcouin 


1910  Oberammergau  1910 

Crcil  Briuin  ind  Crniril  Europe  June    4iK  i)60 
-     ■  ■  -        —  '    ,llih  $270. 


MlUMrS  Km.  \K         tiutfUtt  liiMiK.  nrrlld  Sgurt        MW  TORK 


Orient-Passion  Play.  aab|otl5.  June  8 
Best-of-Europe,  Italy  to  England.  June  30 
Best  Leaders.        Cultural  Results.      Booklets  Free. 

Travel-Study  Club,  Syracuse,  W.  \. 


ErROPE  inelnding  ORERAnnERGAtT 

29th  Season  —  Limited  Parties- 
Exceptional  Advantages.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls.  N.  ¥. 


EUROPE  S|:Jlie  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  1055.D,  Pittsburg: 


S  i;  MM  E  R  I IV  EUROPE— Private 
Party  sails  July  and  via  Mediterranean 
for  high-class  tour.  $650.  Few  vacancies. 
Seventh  year.  MI  S  S  PANTLIND,  612 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  VeXl 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  senii-lropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  shoot  quail,  ptny  tennis  or  swim  cut- 
doors.  High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.  W.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


THE     ORIENT    I9I| 

EOYPT.PALESTIIVE.«REEci; 

Sail  in  February,  1911  and  enjoy  the  idea! 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prep- 
arations. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for 
announcement.  Ask  for  Suggegte* 
KeadluRTS  and  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UKIVKRSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

POPULAR  ORIENTAL  TOUR 

Sails  April  20,  1910.  82  days.  $646.  The 
most  comprehensive  tour  ever  offered  for 
the  money.    Expert  leadership. 

U.  W.  DUIVlMIV<i  Jk.  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Ma^ 


GETMAN'S    SEASICK    REMEDY 

AlLsolntely    Prevents 
CAR  ASDSKASICKIVESS.     5OcaB0X 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails 
Prepared  by  G.  T.  Getman,  Druggist,  Lyons,  N.  T. 


Eff.rpt  and  Palestine $600 

llrltlsh  Isles  Tour aso 

Oberanimertrau   Special aso 

llerlin-Athena-ltoine-Eiondon       400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcnter,  Mau. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BEACOAI    STREET,     Z.    BOSTON 


$250 


now 

PHBI8 


ITSElf 


By  F.  Berkeley  Smith, 
author  of  "The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc.  135  Cap- 
tivating Pictures  by 
the  Author  and  sev- 
eral Noted  French  Artists.  "It  is  the  gay. 
est  book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent.  ~  Buf- 
falo  Courier.  12  mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
$1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


The  presentation  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  during  the  com- 
ing Summer  and  the  present  epoch  of  National  prosperity  will  cause  an 
unusually  large  exodus  of  tourists  abroad.  All  tours,  transportation 
lines  and  resorts    should  be  represented  in  our 

Annual  Foreign  Travel  Number,  April  16th 

Advertising  forms  close  April  5th  at  noon 

Statistics  show  that  nine-tenths  of  all  who  travel 

for  either  business  or  pleasure  are  the  well-to-do  people  of  influential 

business,  professional  or  social  standing.      Your  announcement  in  The 


Literary  Digest  reaches  235,000  such  families  each  week.  For 
twenty  years  its  Travel  and  Resort  Directory  has  been  steadily  and  ex- 
tensively used  by  Traffic  Managers  of  the  great  Steamship  and  Railroad 
Systems  and  all  the  leading  Tour    Managers. 

Summer  Travel  To  Foreign  Lands 
In   the   April    16th   issue   will   appear  a  series 
of  articles    on    the    above    subject,    especially 
helpful  to   our  many  readers  contemplating  a  trip  abroad  during  the 
next  few  months.       Write  for  full  particulars. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEiYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Bond  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GDIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  1 0 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Oo.        Washington.  D.  0. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

B.  S.  4A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.      Washington.  D.  0.      Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Qaide.  Special  offer. 
E.  £.  Vrooman,  806  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer.  612  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


EUGENE  0.  BROWN,  Engdjekk  &  Attob- 
NET-AT-LaW,  Victor  Bldg..  Washington. 
D.  C,  member  Bar  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U.  8.  Patent  Office.  Send 
Sketch  fob  Advice  on  Patentability. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Never  Before  Offered;  Rebuilt  Underwoods, 
Olivers.  Remingtons,  others.  $16to$38;  worth 
double:  sent  allowing  trial.  ( Fj(t.  Vii\).  Con- 
solidated Typewriter  Exc,  24.0  B'way.  N.  Y. 

EDUCATIONAL 


FOR  SALE— A  long  and  well  established 
boarding  and  day  school  for  yoang  ladies, 
with  existing  lease  and  complete  equip- 
ment, in  a  desirable  location  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  Borongh  of  Manhattan. 

Fall  particulars  on  appHcntion  at  Boom 
1506,  No,  236  Broadway,  New  York. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  h%  to  1%.  Not  affected 
bytrustsor  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  npwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
••BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES.'' 
Monadnock  Building.  Chicago. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  EARNING  1%.  Title 
vested  in  lender  under  Ga.  laws.  Every  loan 
protected.  Highest  references.  Booklet. 
Hamilton  Burch,Att'y.,  Box  14,  MoRae,  Ga. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HOPE.  AISK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories, 
Woodworking  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds.  We  have  Eighty 
Thousand  Dollars  tp  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  Address  HOPE  Pboqbessive 
League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OOATS-OF-ARMS  AND  CRESTS  searched 
and  correctly  painted  for  framing.  Search 
and  sketch  $3;  paintings  $6  up.  Heraldic 
authority  guaranteed.  Book-plates  designed. 
George  D.  Todd,  314  Madison  Ave., New  York 


FLORIDA   "  AIR  PLANTS  "  grow  with- 
ont  soil  on  wall.    Odd  flower.     One  forSOc; 
three    for   tl.OO. 
SAM  BUD  COOK  Bunnell,  Fla. 


ITeddlns  Invitations 

We  give  you  the  finest  engraved  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS.  Visiting  Cards,  etc..  at  a 
lower  price  than  others.  Send  for  Samples. 
LYCETT  STATIONERS.  BALTIMORE. 
MD.    Stamped  Stationary  a  Specialty. 


Classified  Columns 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE  I 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  made  !  See  the  Page  Knot  —  the  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F  Adrian,  Michigan. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS  :  We  can  bring  your  work  to 
the  notice  of  300  Editors.  Short  Stories, 
Special  Articles,  Book  MSS.,  placed  with 
be*t  publishers.     Write  for  circular. 

NEW  YORK  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
154  Nassau  St.  New  York, 


Manuscript  revision.  Literary  advice  and 
criticism.  Titles. chapter  heading,  indexing, 
BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH.  New  Albany. 
lnd,,or  room  11,  4304th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
76c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE    AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  t>y  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
BiFB  IUm  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  book  salesman  wanted  to 
present  to  lawyers  only  "  GREAT  AMKR- 
lOAN  LAWYERS"  an  entirely  new  work 
of  exceptional  merit  by  Dean  of  Law 
School  of  Univ.  of  Penna.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory. Unusual  opportunity.  Represent- 
atives actually  making  over  SIOO.OO  per 
week.  State  experience  and  references. 
JOHN  0.  WINSTON  CO.,  1010  Arch  St.,  Phils. 


WANTFD  experienced  land  salesmen, 
japable  of  handling  townsite  proposition. 
Salary  and  liberal  commission  to  rignt 
parties.    Reference  and  experience. 

WINNIE  TOWNSITK  COMPANY 
324  Security  Building     Minneapolis,_Minn. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co.. 
Dept.31,PageBldg.,Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 

Average  salary  $1100.00.  Preparation  free 
Post  OfBceexaminationssoon.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  R,  55,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MVKE    MONEY    WRITING    SHORT 
STOHIES.      Pleasant  work  for  you.     bend 
for  free  booklet.     Tells  how. 
PRESS  SYNDICATE  San  Francisco. 


KENNELS       1 


ENGLISH  BULL  DOG 
Bather  than  muzzle  my  dog,  under  new 
Canadian  law,  I  will  sell  him  at  a  sacriJlce. 
Full  pedigree,  pure  English  ;  shown  twice, 
first  and  second  prizes;  15  months;  guajijfi' 
teed  sound,  healthy  and  affectionate.    HW- 

GORDON  J.  HENDERSON 
Hamilton,  Ont.  Oanato 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Ihk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertlserB. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


REPUBLICAN  DISAFFECTION 

IT  ''HATE\'ER  may  be  their  final  interpretation,  the  immediate 
'  '  effect  of  recent  dramatic  incidents  in  the  political  world 
has  been  to  bring  confusion  and  heart-searchings  tothe  Republican 
party.  "The  Republicans  are  on  the  toboggan,"  declares  Champ 
Clark,  the  Democratic  Congressional  leader ;  and  this  view  is 
echoed  despondently  by  Mr.  Foelker,  a  Republican  Congressman, 
who  confides  to  the  press  his  conviction  that  the  Democrats  will 

carry  the  next  House.  "It 
looks  like  revolution,"  admits 
tiie  New  Yoik  Ei'e/ii/ig  Mail 
(Rep.),  while  a  Washington 
dispatch  in  the  same  paper 
states  that  of  at  least  50  Re- 
publican Congressmen  who 
liold  their  seats  by  majorities 
of  1,000,  "not  one  believes 
that  he  could  be  reelected  to- 
day, and  not  10  believe  they 
can  be  reelected  in  Novem- 
ber." "After  all  its  splendid 
victories  for  16  years,  with  all 
its  prestige,  and  its  power, 
and  its  magnificent  organiza- 
tion, Republicanism,"  says 
the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.),  "is  to-day  fighting  on 
the  defensive." 

Chief  among  the  causes  of 
consternation  in  the  Republi- 
can ranks  are  the  election  to 
Congress  of  a  Democratic 
candidate,  Eugene  N.  Foss, 
from  the  rock-ribbed  Repub- 
lican Fourteenth  District  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Mie  subjuga- 
tion of  Speaker  Cannon  and 
the  Republican  "regulars"  in 
the  rules  contest  by  a  coalition 
of  Democrats  and  "  insurgents  "  ;  the  revelations  of  persistent  party 
discord  in  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Indiana  ;  the  election,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  of  a  Democratic  State  Senator  in  the  Springfield 
district  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  Republican  reverses  in  recent 
municipal  elections  throughout  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States.  Less  recent,  but  in  line  with  these  events,  was  the  election 
of  De  Armond  in  Missouri    by  a  greatly  increased  Democratic 


HIS  ELF.CTION  IS  REGARDED  AS  A  WARN- 
ING  TO   THE    REPUBLICAN   PARTY. 

Mr.  Eugene  X.  Foss,  on  a  Democratic 
ticket,  was  last  week  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  strongly  Republican  Massachu- 
setts district,  his  campaign  consisting 
very  largely  of  hostile  criticism  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law. 


majority.  The  party  atmosphere  is  further  troubled  by  the  results 
of  another  poll  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  {Ind.  Rep.),  this  time  among 
the  Independent  and  Republican  editors  of  the  East.  The  Tri- 
bune's question,  "  Do  you  indorse  the  Aldrich  Tariff  Law  ?  "  elicited 
only  197  affirmative  answers  to  789  negatives.  Of  these  789 papers 
declaring  themselves  unable  to  approve  the  new  tariff,  at  least  590 
are  Republican  organs.  The  question,  "  Is  Cannon  your  choice  for 
Speaker  .^  " — asked  ijefore  the  recent  curtailment  of  his  power — 
revealed  an  array  of  879  Independent  and  Republican  editors  op- 
posed to  "Uncle  Joe,"  wliile 
155  rallied  to  his  support. 

In  its  analysis  of  this  poll 
Tlie  Tribune  says,  in  part : 

"Among  the  States  in  the 
East,  \'ermont  shows  the 
strongest  oppositon  to  the  Al- 
drich Law,  only  one  editor 
placing  himself  on  record  as 
favoring  it.  But  tlie  Republi- 
can editors  of  every  State  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island,  so  far  as 
the  poll  shows,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  law.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  editors  vo- 
ting are  evenly  divided. 

"In  only  three  Congres- 
sional districts  in  the  States 
east  of  Ohio  have  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  editors  an- 
swering The  Tribu/ie's  poll 
placed  themselves  on  record 
as  favoring  the  Aldrich  Law. 
These  three  districts  are  the 
Second  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
Nineteenth  or  Yonkers  Dis- 
trict, in  New  York,  and  the 
Twenty-third  Pennsylvania 
District,  represented  by  Con- 
gressman Cooper  of  Union- 
town,  whose  politics  is  radi- 
cally different  from  those  of 
his  Wisconsin  names.ike. 

"  The  vote  of  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  in 
Massachusetts,  where  a  Republican  plurality  of  14,250  was  turned 
into  a  Democratic  plurality  of  5,640  on  Tuesday  is  interesting.  Of 
the  17  Republican  newspapers  in  that  district  answering  T/ie  Tri- 
bune''s  poll,  16  recorded  themselves  as  opposed  to  the  Aldrich  Law, 
while  one  replied 'pretty  much,' which,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  tabulation,  is  recorded  as  an  indorsement  of  the  law.  All  the 
editors  replying  were  against  the  reelection  of  Cannon  as  Speaker. " 

The    Republican    party,  predicts   The  Wall   Street  Journal^ 


Copyrighted  by  H.irris  &  Ewiug. 

THE   MAN    WHO   UNHORSED   SPEAKER 
CANNON. 

It  was  a  resolution  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative George  W.  Norris  (Rep.,  Ne- 
braska) which  eliminated  "  Uncle  Joe  " 
from  the  Rules  Committee  and  at  the 
same  time  doubled  its  membersliip. 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advan'e:  four  months.  $1:  single  copy,  10  cents:  post- 
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a  non-partizan  financial  organ,  has  sown  the  tempest  and  is  about 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  : 

"When  the  Republican  party  last  year  kept  its  tariff  promise 
to  the  ear  only,  achieving  a  result  which  the  beneficiaries  fondly 
hoped  might  stand  for  another  lo  years,  almost  every  reputable 


THE   SPEAKER  S   ATTITUDE. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

newspaper  in  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  it  was  taking 
dangerous  chances.  Such  criticism  was  unavailing.  The  interest 
of  the  Rhode  Island  woolen  manufacturers  weighed  more  than 
that  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  tariff  passed  into 
law  and,  with  a  fatuity  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
exasperating,  we  were  defiantly  asked  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  it  ? 

"  That  question  is  being  answered,  as  it  always  has'been  answered 
sooner  or  later  in  this  country.  The  time  comes  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  take  a  day  off  to  squelch  their  Cannons  and  Aldriches, 
and  they  usually  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  The  first  muttering 
of  the  coming  storm  is  audible.  The  result  of  the  Congressional 
election  in  the  Fourteenth  District  of  Massachusetts  is  the  most 
deliberate  and  explicit  comment  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
that  has  yet  been  heard." 

There  is  no  denying,  says  the  New  York  //era/d  (Ind.),  that  the 
insurgent  element  in  the  Republican  party  is  gaining  ground,  and 
in  this  party  discord  it  sees  a  Democratic  opportunity  : 

"The  legacy  of  Rooseveltism  has  split  the  party  wide  open  and 
the  dissensions  at  Washington  and  at  Albany  merely  reflect  the 
existing  condition  of  the  party  throughout  the  country.  The  Massa- 
chusetts election  merely  projects  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  In 
the  coming  Congressional  elections  the  Democrats  are  likely  to 
secure  a  majority,  and  in  the  next  Presidential  contest  with  a  strong 
candidate  they  should  win  'hands  down.'  " 

Of  the  spread  of  insurgency  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says; 

"The  spirit  is  being  manifested  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
Down  in  old  rock-ribbed  Maine,  the  live,  young,  progressive  Re- 
publicans are  thinking  of  sending  a  new  man  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Eugene  Hale,  who  has  been  in  Congress  since 
the  war,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  lieutenants 
of  Senator  Aldrich.  Speaker  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, has  created  a  fine  rumpus  by  declaring  in  a  public  address 
that  'Aldrich,  Cannon,  Lodge,  Crane,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
party  are  out  of  touch  with  the  rank  and  file,  and  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people.'  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  has  referred  to  Speaker  Walker's  words  as 
'courageous,  necessary,  and  true.'  Even  in  Rhode  Island,  strong 
opposition  is  developing  to  further  acquiescence  in  the  Aldrich 
dictation. 


"West  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  insurgent  movement  is  spreading. 
It  is  rampant  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois,  and  is 
breaking  out  in  spots  in  every  other  State." 

Things  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  which  predicts  that  before  they  finally  crystallize  "every 
appetite  for  friction  is  likely  to  be  satisfied."  "Both  parlies,"  it 
says,  "are  divided,  so  are  the  newspapers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  are  the  people."  "  Insurgency  will  lead  to  new  party  alinements," 
asserts  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  "unless  the  paities  now  in  being 
take  sides  upon  the  vital  issues  of  the  hour." 

Newspaper  estimates  of  what  is  likely  to  result  from  the  un- 
horsing of  Speaker  Cannon  vary  bewilderingly.  Some  of  tiie 
Washington  correspondents  regard  it  as  "merely  the  beginning  of 
a  great  political  war  within  the  Republican  party,"  which  "it  is 
more  than  likely  will  spread  to  the  Senate."  Others  say  that  tlie 
removal  of  so  great  a  cause  of  friction  will  reunite  the  party  and 
clear  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram. Some  see  in  it  a  Democratic  triumph,  while  others  point 
out  that  the  loss  of  "Cannonism"  as  a  political  issue  robs  the 
Democracy  of  one  of  its  most  stirring  battle-cries.  According  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  however, 
"  Cannonism  as  an  issue  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  yet 
done  with  for  this  session  of  Congress,"  and  he  quotes  "a  promi- 
nent House  insurgent"  as  his  authority.  The  Speaker  himself 
takes  no  very  rosy  view  of  the  Republican  situation,  saying  in  a 
recent  address : 

"  The  country  believes  we  have  a  majority  of  44  in  the  House, 
whereas  we  have  none,  nor  have  we  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  but 
this  news  is  not  given  to  the  country  by  certain  publicists.  They 
suppress  it  and  distort  it,  and  talk  only  about  Cannonism  and  the 
defeat  and  rebuke  of  the  czar." 

Of  the  Republican  forces  in  the  Senate  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  American  (Ind.)  says: 

"Ten  Republican  Senators  voted  against  the  Tariff  Bill.  The 
Senate  consists  of  59  Republicans  and  33  Democrats.  Ten  votes 
off  the  Republican  side  added  to  the  Democratic  vote  would  make 
the  standing  49  to  43.     A  defection  of  four  more  would  change  the 


DISCORD. 

— Cunningham  in  the  Washington  Herald. 

majority,  and  tliere  are  now  five  Senators,  besides  the  10  who  voted 
against  the  Tariff  Bill,  who  have  more  than  once  sounded  notes 
of  warning." 

While  a  number  of  papers  insist  that  Speaker  Cannon's  "czar- 
dom"  had  its  existence  chiefly  in  the  imagination  of  his  opponents, 
since  he  only  applied,  as  he  found  them,  the  rules  that  had  beea 
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T.    R.   DEFIED  THE   TSETSE    FLY    IN   AFRICA. 


THE    HUNTER    HUNTED. 


CAN    HE    ESCAPE   THE     PRF.SIUENTIA  L   BEE   WHEN     HE   RETURNS 
TO   AMERICA  ? 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


in  force  in  the  House  for  two  decades,  in  the  main  tlie  personal 
controversy  is  lost  sight  of.  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  tliinks 
that  the  Republican  party  has  merely  sacrificed  a  useful  scapegoat, 
while  the  extremely  "  regular  "  Globe-Deinocrat  {\\c:t^.),o{  St.  Louis, 
laments  the  Speaker's  overthrow,  asserting  that  "through  the 
treachery  of  a  small  faction  of  the  Republicanparty  the  will  of  the 
American  people  has  been  nullified,  and  elements  which  the  people 
rejected  have  been  placed  in  control  in  Congress."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  owned  and  edited  by  the 
President's  brother,  thinks  that  the  party  "stands  a  fair  chance  of 
profiting  "  by  the  event.     To  quote  in  part : 

"The  Democrats  have  been  optimistic  of  carrying  the  ne.xt 
House  of  Representatives.  They  have  based  this  hope  on  two 
things.  One  is  that  remarkable  combination  of  things  that  were 
and  things  that  never  have  been,  which  pervades  the  public  mind 
under  the  label,  'Cannonism.'  The  other  is  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  Tariff  Law.  "Cannonism  '  has  now  been  removed  as 
a  factor  in  American  politics  ;  and  the  Payne  Tariff  Law,  being  a 
good  law  in  itself,  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  defend  under  the 
white  light  of  a  great  national  campaign." 

"The  simple  truth  is,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can (Ind.  Rep.),  "that  Cannon  has  outlived  the  era  of  politicians 
of  his  stripe."  But  it  adds  that  "while  Aldrich  rules  the  Senate 
and  men  like  Tawney  dominate  important  House  committees,"  the 
work  of  party  regeneration  is  not  complete.  The  New  York  Tri- 
du/te  (Rap.),  which  is  credited  with  being  very  closely  in  touch 
with  the  Admini.stration,  confesses  that  "few  even  of  the  Speaker's 
supporters  really  believed  in  the  methods  which  he  applied,  but 
subscribed  to  them  for  policy's  sake." 

The  papers  generally  are  much  imprest  by  Mr.  Foss's  victory 
in  Massachusetts,  and  they  think  it  shows  unmistakably  how  the 
tide  is  setting.     But  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  : 

"The  party  significance  of  the  election  is  not  so  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  the  successful  Democratic  candidate,  Foss,  was 
a  Republican  up  to  last  year,  and  that  the  unsuccessful  Republican 
candidate,  }5uchanan,  had  been  the  campaign-manager  and  private 
secretary  of  Massachusetts  '  only  Democratic  Governor  in  many 
years,  William  L.  Douglas.  The  Republicans  constitute  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  voters  in  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict and  Tuesday's  election"  showed  that  they  preferred  an  ex- 
Republican  wiio  lived  outside  the  district  to  a  Republican  with 
Democratic  affiliations  who  lived  in  the  district  and  was  well  known 
to  its  people." 

The  New  York  Tribiuie,  an  equally  stanch  Republican  paper, 
refu.ses  to  underestimate  the  significance  of  Mr.  Foss's  success  : 

"  Undoubtedly  his  election  was  aided  by  dissatisfaction  with  high 
prices,  with  'Cannonism,'  and  with  tlie  failure  of  Congress  to  make 
a  deeper  cut  in  the  tariff  schedules.  It  would  be  idle  to  ignore 
the  abetting  force  of  that  sentiment.  The  interests  of  no  other 
State  were  so  carefully  guarded  in  the  Payne  tariff  revision  as 
those  of  Massachusetts.  Yet,  to  judge  from  Tuesday's  vote  in  a 
single  district,  the  people  of  Massacluisetts  are  dissatisfied  that 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  ilicl  not  take  a  more  generous 
and  altruistic  attitude." 


While  the  Republican  party  is  thus  torn  by  doubts  and  dissen- 
sions the  figure  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  looming  ever  larger  be- 
fore the  journalistic,  if  not  the  popular,  imagination.  Some  time 
ago  we  read  that  he  received,  on  his  return  to  civilization,  a  letter 
from  Senator  Root,  giving  him  the  events  of  the  political  world 
since  his  departure.  Dispatches  now  tell  us  that  he  has  summoned 
Cifford  Pinchot  to  a  conference  in  Europe.  On  the  heels  of  this 
information  comes  the  news  that  Ambassador  Straus,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, is  called  to  confer  with  the  ex-President  in  Cairo.  And  to 
add  to  the  mystery,  Mr.  Roosevelt  absolutely  refuses  to  be  inter- 
viewed in  regard  to  any  political  topic.  Says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (lnc\.  Dem.) : 

"Mr.  Pinchot  sailed  from  New  York  Saturday.  'Going  to  meet 
Colonel  Roosevelt?'  some  one  asked  him.  'Undoubtedly,' was 
the  reply 

"One  would  like  to  be  present  at  the  Roosevelt-Pinchot  inter- 
view." 

Says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) : 

"Thus  the  plot  thickens,  and  the  interest  in  the  drama  that  is 


don't  you  WANT  TO  TRADE  MOUNTS,  THEODORE? 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

nationally  staged,  grows.  The  nation  is  attentive.  There  are 
elements  of  comedy  in  the  situation,  tho  the  actors  can  not  see 
them  as  yet." 

Many  papers  are  recalling  the  Chicago  Tiibune^s  poll  of  papers 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  which  revealed  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  still  in 
that  section  the  favorite  Presidential  possibility  for  1912.  In  an 
article  on  "The  Impending  Roosevelt"  in  The  American  Maga- 
zine (New  York)  we  tind  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  reporting  that 
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"nowhere  in  the  country  to-day  have  I  found  any  one  arguing  that 
any  obstacle  wliatever  stands  in  his  way  if  he  desires  to  become 
again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency."  Mr.  William  Kent  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "1  have  talked  about  the  situation  witli  hundreds  of 
men,  and  they  either  hope  and  believe — if  disinterested — or  fear 
and  believe — if  licensed  to  grab— tliat  Roosevelt  will  be  the  next 
President." 


FLAWS  IN   THE  ROCKEFELLER  GIFT 

"  "\  T  ■^E  fear  the  Standard  Oil  Company  bearing  gifts."  Such  is 
*  '  the  suggestion  underlying  many  second  thoughts  upon 
the  proposed  great  Rockefeller  Foundation.  While  the  compre- 
hensive grandeur  of  the  plan  by  which,  it  is  assumed,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller purposes  to  consecrate  the  bulk  of  his  millions  to  the  uplift 
of  humanity,  primarily  appealed  to  the  enthusiasms  of  a  nation 
that  loves  big  things  for  their  very  bigness,  later  comment  is  tinged 
with  doubt  if  not  with  suspicion.  Our  two  previous  articles  on  the 
Foundation  were  made  up  largely  of  favorable  comment.     Now 


LOOKING  A  GIFT  HORSE  IN   THE  MOUTH. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xews. 

we  turn  to  notice  the  other  side.  Editorial  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  many  cautious  publications  is  seconded  by  the  announcement 
that  Senator  Heyburn,  and  possibly  Senator  La  Follette,  will 
criticize  the  project  in  the  Senate,  and  that  more  active  opposition 
to  the  Foundation  Bill  is  already  developing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"  One  Western  Republican  Senator  "  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
correspondence  of  the  New  York  Times  as  having  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proposed  Foundation 

"was  merely  an  insidious  scheme  to  get  control  of  the  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the 
trusts,  and  that  he  would  oppose  it  vigorously  on  that  ground.  He 
cited  the  manner  in  which  Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  of  Syracuse 
University,  in  which  John  D.  Archbold  is  interested,  has  defended 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  assailed  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
proof  of  his  proposition.  Chancellor  Day,  he  pointed  out,  has  not 
merely  assailed  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  progressive  idea  of 
Government  regulation  and  control  of  corporations  generally,  but 
he  has  conducted  an  extensive  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  trusts. 
This  Senator  declares  that  the  teaching  of  such  ideas  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  attend  Syracuse  University  is  a  menace  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country." 

The  leading  objections  to  the  plan,  as  tentatively  set  forth  in  the 
conservative  press,    are :  That   the    powers    to    be    granted    are 


dangerously  broad.  That  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  are  at 
liberty  to  consider  such  details  as  the  acquisition  of  railroad  sys- 
tems, the  maintenance  of  monopolies,  and  even  the  control  of 
legislation  as  contributory  to  "  human  progress."  That  the  admin- 
istration of  a  boundless  trust-fund  offers  too  great  opportunities  for 
corruption.  Tiiat  by  giving  large  blocks  of  their  own  securities  to 
charitable  foundations,  great  industrial  combinations  might  win 
immunity  from  public  regulation.  That  enormous  capital  may  be 
diverted  from  natuial  channels.  That  untold  millions  will  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  that  the  "trustification  of  benevolence" 
menaces  national  and  individual  morality. 

The  New  \oxV  Journal  of  Co7>iinej-ce  objects  that  "death  is  held 
to  loosen  the  grasp  of  the  millionaire  over  his  wealth,  not  to  per- 
petuate it."  This  paper,  criticizing  the  indetiniteness  of  the  bene- 
faction, quotes  a  decision  of  Judge  Wright,  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  1S65,  that, 

"  If  there  is  a  single  postulate  of  the  common  law  established  by 
an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  it  is  that  a  trust  without  a  certain 
beneficiary  who  can  claim  its  enforcement  is  void,  whether  good 
or  bad,  wise  or  unwise." 

After  reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  great  religious  founda- 
tions in  England  to  which  corrective  regulations  were  applied  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Tlie  Journal  of  Conit/ierce  concludes  : 

"  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  least  no 
such  corporation  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  be 
legally  constituted." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Foundation  Bill  contains  certain  safe- 
guards, providing  that  the  trustees  must  make  an  annual  report  of 
their  operations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  "this 
cliarter  shall  be  suliject  to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Yet  tlie  Spring- 
field Republican  doubts  the  efficacy  of  even  this  last  provision, 
since, 

"the  point  is  that  long  before  the  activities  of  the  Foundation 
could  furnish  ground  for  attack,  as  being  an  abuse  of  privilege, 
such  an  immense  congeries  of  dependent  institutions  and  eleemosy- 
nary agencies  would  have  been  bound  to  the  Foundation  by  finan- 
cial considerations  that  the  abuses  of  administration  would  need  to 
be  exceedingly  flagrant  to  drive  Congress  to  revoking  the  charter, 
or  even  amending  it,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  horde  of  de- 
pendent interests.  Their  attitude  could  not  be  in  doubt.  They 
would  necessarily  support  the  power  that  supported  them." 

Nor  is  T/ie  Repudlican  favorably  inclined  toward  "the  syndi- 
cating or  monopolization  of  public  charity,"  for  we  read  : 

"  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  Rockefeller  Foundation  an  inter- 
national clearing-house  in  every  conceivable  kind  of  charity  work. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  leave  money  'for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ' 
may  leave  it  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  thus  take  advan- 
tage of  the  economic  sa\ing  in  costs  of  administration  which  will 
come  from  the  concentration  of  administrative  control  in  charity 
work.  Here  we  see  the  trust  idea  in  oil  and  copper  and  steel 
frankly  introduced  into  philanthropy.  'Bring  on  your  bequests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  have  them  administered  at  bottom 
prices. '  And  by  thus  offering  its  unrivaled  administrative  machine 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  rich  folks  making  their  wills,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  would  in  time  tend  to  'corner  the  market.' 
that  is,  practically  control  the  business  of  philanthropy  in  the 
United  States.     A  ravishing  prospect,  indeed  !  " 

Moreover,  to  what  purposes,  consistent  with  their  own  idea  of 
"human  progress,"  may  not  the  trustees  see  fit  to  apply  a  fund, 
augmented  to  perhaps  a  billion  dollars  ?  "  Here,"  exclaims  The 
Republican,  "  is  a  glorious  outlook  !  " 

"  For  isn't  the  Republican  party  in  every  Presidential  campaign 
the  sole  remaining  bulwark  of  Christian  civilization,  the  only  pos- 
sible refuge  from  anarchy  and  chaos  ?  A  check  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  to  the  party  treasurer  would,  therefore,  be  entirely 
appropriate.  Its  funds  also  could  be  legally  used  to  fight  Social- 
ism as  well  as  tuberculosis,  to  subsidize  the  Irish  party  at  West- 
minster, to  make  the  American  President  a  life  official,  to  help  a 
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propaganda  to  make  Christian  Science  the  estah- 
iisheid  religion  in  the  United  States.  If  it  he  said 
that  no  trustees  ever  would  be  so  unwise  as  that, 
the  answer  is  that  the  manager.:  of  our  great  life- 
insurance  companies  in  recent  years  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  their  policy-liolders'  money  to  help 
'save  the  country  '  in  political  'crises.'  " 

Another  editor  recalls  that  a  fund  left  to  be  used 
by  trustees  for  the  aid  of  unfortunate  women  some 
years  ago  was  actually  employed  to  support  a 
Socialist  paper,  on  the  idea  that  the  success  of 
.Socialism  will  be  the  only  cure  for  the  .social  evil. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  suggests  that  to 
place  the  Foundation  on  a  truly  safe  basis,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  the  best  proof  of  the  found- 
er's large-mindedness  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
future  vacancies  in  the  management  should  be 
tilled  by  the  vote  of  a  college  composed  of  men  of 
such  national  responsibility  as  the  President,  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  heads  of 
leading  universities. 

Replying  to  some  of  the  criticisms  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  his  adviser,  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foundation  Bill  the 
(Government  has  full  control.  That,  "as  to  a  possible  investment 
of  the  funds  in  .Standard-Oil  stock,  it  may  be  properly  answered 
that  no  one  has  thus  far  objected  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  have 
been  principally  Steel-Trust  stock."  And  that,  except  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  there  would  be  no  exemption 
from  taxation. 


HOW   COMMISSIONS  RUN   THE  CITIES 

AX  7  HEN  6o  American  cities,  representing  over  3.000,000  people, 
'  *  decide  that  the  management  of  their  aftairs  is  henceforth 
to  be  a  business  proposition  and  not  a  political  game,  and  when 
they  actually  adopt,  in  its  essential  features,  the  plan  of  "govern- 
ment by  commission  "  in  order  to  achieve  this  desired  result,  one 
"splendid  victory  "  has,  according  to  the  editor  of  Ei' cry  body's, 
been  won  for  the  American  people.  In  the  current  number  of  this 
magazine  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  shows  tlie  results  in  five 
municipalities  which  are  governed  by  commissions,  and  points  out 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  advantages  of  this  "method  of  common 
sense  and  democracy  "  over  the  ordinary  "thumb-hand  "  manage- 
ment of  civic  affairs.  We  are  reminded  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Ameri- 
can city  is  "unsightly  to  look  at,  plundered  by  corporations  and 
political   ruffians,  misruled  wiiere  it  is  not  corruptly  ruled,  and 
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bungled,  boggled,  and  manhandled  in  all  its  most  important  affairs." 
Moreover,  "in  things  visible  and  invisible,"  the  city  government 
"certifies  to  its  own  abominable  failure  ;  for  most  American  cities 
are  badly  paved,  badly  lighted,  badly  built,  badly  sewered,  have 
an  expensive  water-supply  and  a  police  force  that  thrives  often 
upon  an  alliance  with  vice,  sometimes  upon  an  alliance  with  both 
vice  and  crime." 

This,  then,  is  a  "fair  summary  of  the  situation  in  most  of  the 
American  cities."  But  there  are  some  60  odd  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, 30  of  which  have  "tested  the  new  idea  sufficiently  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  estimating  what  modern  and  sane  methods  are 
worth  wlien  applied  to  a  modern  municipality."  Of  these,  five 
typical  cities  are  selected  for  examination:  Galveston,  Houston, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Cedar  Rapids.  Under  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  two  Texan  cities,  Galveston  reduced  its  annual 
expenses  nearly  one-third,  saved  $1,000,000,  and  became,  in 
every  way,  "a  better  city  to  live  in."  Houston,  in  its  first  year  un- 
der the  new  plan,  paid  off  #400,000  debt  and  reduced  the  tax-rate, 
while  making  the  greatest  public  improvements  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  The  Galveston  plan  destroyed  the  old  ward  lines,  and 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  five  men  with  practically 
autocratic  power.  About  all  the  people  could  do  was  to  defeat  a 
commissioner  for  reelection  when  his  term  expired.  An  improve- 
ment on  this  plan  was  devised  by  former  United  States  Senator 
I'ettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  and  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
.State.  While  all  power  was  vested  in  five  commis- 
sioners, each  in  charge  of  a  department  of  the  city's 
affairs,  and  elected  by  the  city  at  large,  there  were 
added  certain  features,  making  them  subject  at  all 
times  and  in  all  ways  to  the  will  and  direction  of 
the  people.  These  features — the  referendum,  initi- 
ative, and  recall — "obliterated  the  one  fault  in  tlie 
Galveston  plan  and  put  all  responsibility  definitely 
upon  the  people."  This  plan  is  now  in  apparently 
successful  operation  in  .Sioux  P"alls,  .S.  D.,  and,  in 
a  slightly  modified  form,  in  Des  Moines  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.  : 

"In  Des  Moines,  the  general  disgust  with  the 
old  method  of  government  was  so  great  that  wlieii 
the  question  of  adojjting  the  new  was  being  agitated, 
placards  appeared  in  tiie  streets  bearing  only  the 
words:  'It  Can't  Be  Any  Worse  Than  This,' and  all 
men  knew  and  appreciated  vvliat  was  meant.  After 
a  year  of  the  new  plan,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader,  a  newspaper  of  conspicuous  fairness, 
reviewing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
innovation,  concluded  that  'Des  Moines  1=;,  in  fact, 
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the  most  economically  and  most  honestly  managed  city  of  its  size 
in  the  Middle  West.' 

"Cedar  Rapids  affords  probably  the  best  and  clearest  illustration 
of  the  practical  workings  of  the  new  idea 

"  In  the  first  year  of  business  democracy  the  city  retired  #60,000 
of  bonds,  enlarged  and  improved  the  park  system,  increased  the 
police  force,  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  fire  apparatus,  enlarged  the 
fire  service,  built  a  new  fire  station,  and  fitted  out  the  policemen 
and  firemen  in  new  uniforms.  It  cleaned  the  streets  (for  the  first 
time  in  the  city's  history),  repaired  more  old  pavements  and  con- 
structed more  new  ones,  and  with  them  built  more  sewers,  water- 
mains,  sidewalks,  curbs,  and  roadways  than  had  ever  been  con- 
structed in  any  previous  year  in  Cedar  Rapids.  It  began  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Cedar  River,  and  bought  an  island  on  which  the 
city  is  to  erect  handsome  municipal  buildings  out  of  the  savings 
effected  by  the  new  system  and  without  the  issue  of  a  dollar's  worth 
of  bonds." 

The  source  of  this  great  change  Mr.  Russell  finds  to  be  in  the 
tssenceof  the  commission  plan.  Instead  of  being  chosen  by  wards 
or  districts  and  acting  only  for  their  constituencies,  the  agents  of 
tlie  community  are  employed  under  the  new  plan  to  transact  its 
business  and  execute  its  will.  And  each  commissioner  is  simply 
running '  is  own  department  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  the  people 
who  employ  him.  "No  foolish,  meddling  board  of  aldermen,  no 
ignorant  and  vicious  political  boss,  no  party,  no  convention,  no 
campaign  committee,  no  outworn  system  of  office  tenure  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  employers."  Altlio  these  experiments  are  young 
and  may  by  some  be  deemed  not  conclusive,  the  writer  enumerates 
several  achievements  of  the  new  plan  which  he  considers  "fairly 
well  established."     These  are  : 

"  I.   It  abolishes  party  politics  from  local  affairs. 

"2.   It  eliminates  the  boss,  the  grafter,  and  the  political  machine. 

"3.  It  views  a  municipality  as  a  great  business  enterprise  and 
provides  accordingly  for  its  effective  management. 

"4.  It  recognizes  definitely  the  failure  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  substitutes  therefor  a  system  of  democracy  ;  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  wisdom  but  collective  wisdom. 

"5.   It  establishes  direct  responsibility  for  every  public  act. 

"6.  It  seems  to  be  swift,  efficient,  economical,  and  adapted  to  a 
rational  community  in  the  twentieth  century. 

"7.  It  abolishes  a  raft  of  useless  offices,  sinecures,  jobs,  and 
political  rewards,  and  substitutes  organization,  method,  and  work." 


WESTERN   VIEWS  OF  BALLINGER 

T  N  a  recent  interview  Secretary  Ballinger  claimed  that  long 
■■■  residence  in  ihe  West  had  given  him  an  intimate  and  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  the  Western  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  to 
judge  from  newspaper  comment,  there  seems  to  be  as  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  regarditig  tlie  Secretary  and  his  conservation 
policies  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  East.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Bal- 
linger's  advocacy  of  "wise  conservation  "  in  liis  speech  in  St.  Paul 
is  commended  by  tlie  Houston  Post  (Deni.)  and  many  other  papers 
as  a  sensible  and  clear-cut  utterance,  tiiis  sentiment  is  far  from 
unanimous.  Anybody  who  can  read  his  words  and  feel  that  the 
Secretary  is  "a  credit  to  the  Republican  paity  or  to  a  Republican 
Administration  "  is  pretty  easily  satisfied,  remarks  the  Des  Moines 
Re^^islcr  and  Leader  (Rep.).  Other  Western  papers,  including 
The  Pioneer  I'ress  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  Dispatch  (Rep.)  in  St.  J'avil 
and  the  Minneapolis /(??^r««/ (Ind.  Rep.)  agree  that  the  speech 
was  too  largely  confined  to  generalities  and  that  Mr.  Ballinger 
"(lid  not  go  far  eno.igh."  Tlie  Omaha  World-Herald  (Dem.) 
believes  that  in  this  speech  "Secretary  Ballinger  has  conclusively 
settled  the  contention  that  has  centered  about  him,"  and  that  he  has 
thrown  off  the  mask  of  pretended  allegiance  to  the  Roosevelt  policy 
of  conservation. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.)  takes  up  a  number  of  criticisms 
of  Pinchot's  testimony  against  Secretary  Ballinger,  and  concludes 
that  those  who  "assert  that  Pinchot's  testimony  failed  to  make 
good  simply  haven't  read  the  verbatim  reports  of  the  committee 


■hearings."  No  matter  what  may  be  the  report  of  the  hearing,  the 
Spokane  Spokesnian-Reidexu  (Ind.  Rep.)  doubts  whether  the 
Secretary  can  ever  regain  the  confidence  of  the  masses  of  people 
whose  faith  he  has  lost.  This  paper  goes  on  to  point  out  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  "general  conviction"  that  he  has  proved 
unfaithful  to  his  trust : 

"On  every  side  his  opponents  reiterate  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Roosevelt,  Pinchot,  and  Garfield.  They  quote  his  exact 
words  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office  in  proof  of  their  charges 
and  he  makes  no  denial. 

"  They  point  to  his  restoration  a  year  ago  of  large  tracts  of  West- 
ern land  containing  water-power  sites,  all  of  which  had  been  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Garfield.  They  charge  that  he  never  intended  to 
rewithdravv  this  land  and  did  so  only  when  ordered  by  President 
Taft. 

"  His  connection  with  the  Cunningham  coal  claims  has  added  to 
the  public  distrust.  His  private  law  practise  as  a  corporation 
lawyer  confirms  the  public  belief  that  he  favors  the  corporate 
interests.  Newspaper  and  magazine  writers  have  searched  the 
records  of  his  entire  life  to  find  acts  showing  his  faithlessness  to 
the  public  interests  and  they  scrutinize  his  every  act  to  strengthen 
the  case  against  him.  All  these  things  have  combined  to  destroy 
the  public  confidence  in  him  and  he  seems  unable  to  allay  public 
prejudice. 

"  Every  day  makes  it  clearer  that  the  people  all  over  the  country 
l)elieve  with  Pinchot  that  he  'has  been  unfaithful  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  President '  and  that  unless  there  is  a  sudden  reversal 
of  sentiment  public  opinion  will  force  him  to  resign." 

But  another  paper  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ballinger's  home  State, 
the  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.),  defends  him  stoutly,  asserting  that  the 
evidence  presented  thus  far  shows  tliat  the  President  was  fully 
justified  in  dismissing  Glavisand  Pinchot,  and  that  while  the  chief 
witnesses  against  him  have  spoken,  "no  evidence  of  corruption 
has  been  submitted  and  mighty  little  evidence  has  been  submitted 
that  reflects  in  any  way  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  The 
only  grave-looking  charge  brought  against  Ballinger,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.),  is  the  matter  of  his  improper 
connection  with  the  Cunningham  land  claims.  Here,  we  are  told, 
"  the  charges  are  not  proven,"  and  "  in  plain  American,  the  Pinchot 
witnesses  have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can  chew."  Tin's  paper 
highly  approves  of  the  Ballinger  policy  of  conservation  as  compared 
with  the  "fad  scheme  of  unreasonable  water-power  withdrawals" 
pursued  by  Pinchot,  Garfield,  and  the  Reclamation  Service.  To 
quote  : 

"The  plan  of  the  Reclamation  Service  was  to  make  arbitrary 
withdrawals  and  determine  later  what  part  of  them  was  needed  for 
water-power  sites.  But  Ballinger's  plan  was  to  determine  first  the 
lands  needed,  so  as  not  to  take  away  from  operation  of  the  public- 
land  laws  areas  not  needed  for  such  sites.  In  pursuance  of  his 
method  Ballinger  has  caused  far  more  extensive  water-power  with- 
drawals to  be  made  than  did  Secretary  Garfield,  and  with  more 
justicetoward  the  interests  of  the  Western  country.  Still,  the  whole 
scheme  is  a  mistaken  one,  because  the  States  can  deal  with  local 
matters  of  water  power  better  than  can  the  general  Government ; 
certainly  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washingon  can  so  do  and  so 
do.  ..'.... 

"  In  this  Western  country  the  people  know  something  about  Gar- 
field's mistaken  withdrawals.  They  know  tliat  many  whole  town- 
ships, long  distances  from  streams,  were  taken  from  the  operation 
of  the  laws  that  allow  citizens  to  use  and  occupy  the  public  domain. 
At  the  close  of  his  administration  Garfield  made  many  big  with- 
drawals of  land  along  streams,  arbitrarily  and  even  recklessly, 
amounting  to  about  3,500,000  acres,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Reclamation  Service.  These  withdrawals  were  so  manifestly  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary  and  inadequate  that  Ballinger  at  once 
set  himself  to  correct  tliem  through  the  Geological  Survey.  As 
result,  nearly  3.000,000  acres  were  restored  to  entry.  This  kindled 
the  resentment  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  anger  of  Pin- 
chot, who  had  prest  the  scheme  on  Garfield.  Pinchot  and  his  fol- 
lowers at  once  set  up  the  cry  that  Ballinger  was  acting  as  tool  of 
their  imaginary  'Water-Power  Trust.' 

"  It  should  grow  plainer  with  the  progress  of  the  'investigation  ' 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Pinchot-Garfield  element  is  to  with- 
hold as  much  land  as  possible  from  use  and  possession  of  Western 
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citizens.  In  timber  regions  settlers  are  barred  out  by  reserves- and 
by  impossible  requirement  that  tiiey  buy  land  by  paying  the  arbi- 
trary price  the  Pinchot  officials  put  on  tlie  timber.  In  semi-arid 
regions  they  are  barred  out  by  'withdrawals'  for  impossible 
schemes  of  irrigation  and  water  power.  And  yet  the  laws  on  the 
statute-books  ordain,  just  as  tiiey  have  done  for  many  years,  that 
a  qualified  citizen  may  take  up  and  possess  lands  in  the  public 
domain." 

The  San  Francisco  ,-/;;4^i'V/<7/// (Ind.)  commends  Secretary  P>al- 
linger  for  revoking  the  grant  to  tiie  city  of  San  Francisco  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  \'al]ey  for  a  water-supply  source.  This  paper  be- 
lieves tiiat  the  city  can  find  other  available  sites  whicii  can  be  used 
without  the  invasion  of  a  National  \r,\rk.  Yet  the  Secretary's  action 
"has  been  received  with  a  prodigious  outcry  l)y  the  municipai- 
ownersliip  party  tiiat  succeeded  in  snatching  a  favorable  l)ond- 
issne  vote  through  the  electoral  apathy  of  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens."    Thus,  adds  The  Ai\^oiiaiil  : 

"At  the  moment  wlien  Mr.  Ballingeris  resisting  a  frontal  attack 
at  Washington  for  a  supposed  hostility  to  the  policy  of  conserva- 
tion he  is  made  the  victim  of  a  flank  attack  from  California  for  a 
most  notable  act  of  conservation,  an  act  urged  liy  weighty  authori- 
ties all  over  the  country  and  applauded  l)y  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country  at  lieart." 


PITTSBURG   PLUNDERED 

"  XT  EVER  was  the  communism  of  corruption  moredramaticallj' 
■^  ^  illustrated,"  exclaims  the  New  York  ^linericaii,  contem- 
plating the  amazing  conditions  of  political  graft  in  Pittsburg 
hrougiu  tolight  by  the  confession  of  ex-Counciinian  Joiin  F.  Klein. 
This  confession,  remarks  the  Washington  /V'.v/,  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  graft  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  among  Klein's 
fellow  councilmen  that  "the  degree  of  secrecy  observed  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  simple  precautions  thrown  around  a  'gentle- 
man's agreement,'  as  that  indefinite  form  of  compact  is  understood 
in  high  finance"  ;  and  Pittsl)urg  disjiatches  state  that  the  citizens 
of  that  city  are  so  stirred  up  over  this  amazing  revelation  of  munic- 
ipal corruption  that  they  are  considering  tlie  adoption  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government. 

The  present  sensation  is  really  only  the  more  complete  luicover- 
ing  of  a  scandal  whicii  came  partially  to  light  two  years  ago,  and 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Klein  and  others.  It  was  then  proved 
that  certain  banks  had  paid  bnl)e-money  to  the  Pittsburg  Council 
to  be  selected  as  city  depositories.  Otiier  bribery  ciiarges  are 
connected  with  the  surrendering  of  a  city  street  to  the  late  Dallas 
C.  Byers,  a  large  steel  manufacturer.  A  Pittsburg  dispatcli  gives 
llie  following  outline  of  the  story  : 

"  Klein's  display  of  $30,000  in  bills  on  tlie  street,  June  2G,  1908, 
excited  the  suspicion  of  Ernest  Frey.  a  harness-dealer.  He  reported 
tiie  discovery  to  the  city  auditor,  the  latter  told  Mayor  C.uthrie, 
and  he  passed  it  on  to  the  Voters'  League,  to  wiiom  Pittsburg  is 
indebted  for  the  subsequent  prosecution.  A  detective's  briijery 
of  councihnen,  in  connection  witli  a  fictitious  wood-paving  jdan, 
started  tiie  ball  rolling.  'Piiis  led  into  tlie  bank-depository  con- 
spiracy, and  other  forms  of  graft.  The  mills  of  the  law  grotmd 
slowly,  and  are  still  grinding 

".Scores  of  councilmen  of  the  past  and  present  administrations 
are  involved  in  tiie  scandals  thus  far  exposed.  At  tiie  time  most 
f)f  the  grafting  was  in  progress,  the  Councils  were  abiiormall}- 
large.  There  were  44  wards  in  Pittsburg,  and  15  in  Allegheny, 
with  152  .Select  and  Common  Coimcilmen,  a  most  unwieldy  body." 

The  Pittsburg  scandal,  declares  the  Philadelphia /'///V/V  Ledger, 
"  is  a  most  cogent  argument  for  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  makes  a  very  small  group  of  men  res])onsil)le  admin- 
istrators of  a  city's  affairs." 

The  story  of  this  second  turning  on  of  the  light  is  told  b\-  the 
P>rf)oklyii  l-.agle,  with  a  running  commentary  : 

"  Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  this  Pittsbuig  exposure  is 
the  sm.dlness  of  llif  (li>[)Ute   whicli   brought    it  out.      ('oinicilman 


JUHN    V.    KLEIN, 

The  man  whose  ronfession  "  knocked  out  tlie 
props  and  let  the  sky  fall "  in  Pittsburg. 


John  Klein  had  been  convicted  of  bribery  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary.  He  was  the  distributer  of  the  bribe-funds  by  which 
the  political  bosses  and  big  busine.ss  men  controlled  the  action  of 
the  councils.  As  a  preliminary  to  his  term  in  prison  he  undertook 
to  get  an  agreement  for  a  sum  of  $Go  a  month  to  be  paid  to  his  wife 
and  two  cliildren  while  he  was  in  pri.son,  as  the  price  of  his  keep- 
ing silent  about  the  wheel  of  corruption  of  which  beseems  to  have 
been  the  hub.  His  associates  would  not  agree  to  pay  that  small 
sum,  and  Klein  concluded  'to  give  the  whole  snap  away.'  His 
statement  as  to  the  men 
who  took  money  seems 
to  rest  on  more  than  his 
word,  because  he  had  a 
cautious  habit  of  paying 
his  bribes  by  registered 
letter  and  then  preserv- 
ing the  receipts  signed 
by  his  beneficiaries.  He 
al.so  kept  a  book  in 
which  he  entered  pay- 
ments of  bribes,  and  this 
he  has  turned  over  to  the 
prosecutors. 

"  Klein  considers  him- 
self an  injured  person 
because  when  Council- 
man William  Martin  was 
convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  Klein  collected 
#30,000  for  Martin  to  in- 
duce the  latter  'to  keep 
a  stiff  upper  lip.'  Mar- 
tin has  just  come  out  of 
prison  and  gone  off  to 
enjoy  the  price  of  his 
silence.  The  same  men  refused  to  give  $(iO  a  month  for  Klein's 
family,  and  because  of  that  refusal  Pittsburg  is  likely  to  find  out 
just  how  it  has  been  governed." 

After  Klein's  confession  the  District  Attorney  announced  that 
for  a  limited  time  the  immunity  bath  would  be  available  for  such 
bribe-takers  as  wished  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  their  misdeeds. 
Some  two  .score  hastened  tremulously  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  while  indictments  have  been  issued  against  at  least  as  many 
more.  "  The  element  of  the  comic,"  remarks  the  New  Y'ork  Eveu- 
iiti^  Post,  "is  injected  into  this  sordid  semi-tragedy  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  rush  and  the  fear  which  oppresses  some  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  people  that  the  policeman  may  collar  them  before 
they  can  get  their  confession  in."  "The  corruption  charged  and 
confest,"  comments  the  New  York  Times,  "is  almost  as  shocking 
because  it  is  so  petty  as  it  is  because  it  is  so  wide-spread." 
"Pittsburg's  notorious,  blood-sucking,  thieving 'plunderbund  '  is 
passing  in  shameful  review  before  the  people,"  exclaims  the  Pitts- 
burg Zd'<7^/<^;',  which  calls  upon  the  press  so  to  turn  the  light  of 
iniblicity  upon  all  public  affairs  that  the  plunderer  in  public  office 
will  become  an  impossibility.  .Says  T/ie  Dispatch  of  the  same 
city  : 

"  The  astounding  revelations  made  in  Criminal  Court,  in  connec- 
tion with  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  graft  con- 
spiracies that  ever  existed  in  councils  of  any  community,  have 
shocked  the  public  as  greatly  as  when  the  first  gun  in  the  investi- 
gations was  fired  by  the  \'oters'  League,  and  a  number  of  Council- 
men  were  arrested  on  informations  then  made.  Beginning  then, 
rumors  were  current  from  time  to  time  that  the  full  story,  that  had 
never  been  told,  was  about  to  be  revealed.  The  public  became 
tired  of  these  unsupported  charges  of  general  corruption  and  many 
deplored  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  the  city.  Now, 
however,  that  the  condition  in  all  its  hideousness  is  revealed,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth's  representa- 
tives, and  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  every 
decent  citizen.  Instead  of  an  injury  to  the  city,  it  will  redound 
to  its  credit,  if,  having  found  corruption,  it  purges  itself  of  the 
c:akeraus  growth,  ising  for  this  ixiii'ose  unflinchingly  'he scalpel 
of  Ju.siice." 
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ANOTHER    BIG    INSURANCE  SCANDAL 

"  I  ^HE  life-insurance  scandals  laid  bare  l)y  tlie  Hughes  investiga- 
■■■  tion  in  1905  are  being  duplicated,  tbo  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale,  in  the  present  revelations  concerning  the  activities  of  a  fire- 
insurance  lobby  at  Albany.  This  latest  letting  of  light  into  dark 
corners  is  taking  place  in  New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Hotchkiss,  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  The 
suljject  of  the  investigation  is  "the  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  years  iqoo  and  1910, 
inclusive,"  and  its  main  object,  according  to  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  is 
"to  demonstrate  the  methods  used  and  the  amounts  expended  in 
accelerating  or  retarding  legislation."  From  facts  brought  to 
the  surface  early  last  week  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  period 
under  consideration  at  least  ^100.000  had  been  paid  at  Albany 
by  the  fire-insurance  companies  in  the  purchase  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  laws.  This  new  evidence  of  traffic  in  legislation  "adds 
heavily,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  "to  the 
many  reasons  for  a  complete  housecleaning  at  Albany."  Coming 
on  top  of  the  Allds  scandal,  it  adds  overwhelmingly  to  the  burden 
of  embarrassment  which  weighs  upon  the  Republican  party  in 
the  State.  "If  the  party  does  not  clean  up  its  house,"  declares 
Herbert  Parsons,  ex-chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, "the  people  will  clean  out  the  party."  The  parallel  be- 
tween the  earlier  life-insurance  revelations  and  the  present  fire- 
insurance  disclosur,  s  is  thus  indicated  by  the  New  York  Press . 

"There  are  Yellov    Dog  funds. 

"There  are  witnesh-es  afflicted  with  decrepit  memories  and  full 
of  insolent  answers  to  the  cross-examiners. 

"The  text  of  the  testimony  is  spattered  with  the  strange 
terms  and  cipher  codes  common  to  traffic  in  legislation. 

"The  revels  in  the  House  of  Mirth  are  paralleled  by  the 
luncheons  at  the  Downtown  Club  and  blowouts  at  a  resort  on 
the  Albany  plank  road  at  which  legislation  was 'accelerated.' 


"Mr.  Hughes's  examination  developed  a  tendency  by  squirm- 
ing witnesses  to  blame  as  much  as  they  could  on  dead  men. 
Some  of  those  on  Mr.  Hotchki.ss's  rack  also  have  found  a  con- 
venient scapegoat  in  George  P.  Sheldon,  the  defaulting  fire- 
insurance  president  who  has  gone  to  his  grave.  The  coincidence 
of  Sheldon's  death,  hastened  by  the  visit  of  the  State's  exam- 
iners to  his  office  a  few  months  ago,  with  the  death  from  a 
broken  heart  of  the  proud  John  A.  McCall  is  notso  far-fetched." 

It  is  impossible,  says  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  to  predict  when  the  in- 
vestigation will  be  concluded,  or  where  it  may  lead.  He  says, 
according  to  a  newspaper  report : 

"As  I  view  it,  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  whether  their 
representatives  represent  them  for  financial  considerations  ;  and, 
where  facts  exi.st  indicating  representation  of  such  a  character, 
the  people  should  have  such  facts,  no  matter  who  is  hit.  When 
the  investigation  is  concluded,  the  results  will  undoubtedly  be 
laid  before  the  proper  authorities." 

While  the  opponents  of  a  sweeping  legislative  investigation 
into  the  whole  subject  of  corruption  at  Albany  are  protesting 
that  such  investigations  are  "expensive,"  "  impertinent,"  "farci- 
cal," and  "in  themselves  a  form  of  graft,"  the  public  demand 
for  "all  the  facts"  is  apparently  growing.  The  public  will  not 
rest  content  while  conditions  are  such  that  a  lobbyist  can  put 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  slot  and  draw  out  a  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  passed  in  the  name  of  its  8,000,000  people. 
Says  the  Brooklyn  SUindard  Union  (Rep.) : 

"The  laws  now  forliid  any  political  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions, and  require  all  political  committees  to  report  in  detail 
the  source  of  all  receipts,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  all  expendi- 
tures. It  was  high  time  these  laws  were  passed,  or  party  com- 
mittees would  have  become  brokerage  concerns  dealing  in  legisla- 
tion or  executive  acts  for  money.  These  laws  are  so  recent  that  it 
does  not  do  a  bit  of  harm  to  have  a  little  forcible  reminder  how 
necessary  they  are;  and  not  merely  for  the  purity  of  government, 
but  also  for  the  protection  of  corporations  against  blackmail." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Mr.  Knox  bet  the  Oovemment's  money  on  the  wrong  revohition  in  Central 
America. — Neruj  York  World. 

Ip  that  London  bank  for  women  desires  to  win  a  big  success  it  should  make  a 
specialty  of  99-cent  and  $1.98  deposits. — Chicago  News. 

Es'ANOELiST  "Billy"  Sunday  has  chosen  the  wrong  time  to  go  to  Danville, 
II!.      Mr.  C.innon  is  in  Washington. — Phila^ldphia  Inquirer. 

Merkaptkr  the  British  officials  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  in  line  with  "my  policies"  in  the  government  of  the  Sudan. — New 
York  World. 

The  millionaire  manufacturer  who  has  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  School  of 
business  at  Harvard  is  probably  anxious  to  find  out  where  he  got  it. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  President  appeals  to  the  convention  of  Republican  editors  in  lUinois  to 
support  the  Aldrich- Payne  tariff.  Perhaps  he  is  tired  of  supporting  it,  and,  of 
course,  somebody  must. — New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

One  good  thing  about  the  gase- 
ous tail  of  Halley's  comet,  which 
is  expected  to  envelop  the  earth 
before  long,  is  that  we  shall  n(jt 
be  compelled  to  get  it  through  a 
meter — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  Peoria  preacher  has  re- 
signed to  become  a  baseball  um- 
pire. Having  taken  precautions 
for  saving  his  soul,  he  probably 
Ijelieves  he  can  afford  to  risk 
his  life. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

According  to  latest  reports 
from  Washington,  it  will  not  be 
nece.ssary,  as  recently  seemed 
probable,  to  get  Congress  to 
pass  a  concurrent  resolution  for- 
giving "Civil  Engineer  Peary." 
a?  they  call  him  now,  for  hav- 
inf;  reached  the  Xorlli  I'olf. 
— New  York  1  ime^. 
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New  ENr.i.ANn  land  is  the  cheapest,  asserts  the  Boston  Tran':cr!p1,  proudly. 
Well,  why  not.? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Two  dollars  a  mile  is  the  passenger  tariff  on   the  new  German  air-ship  line. 
Naturally,  this  sort  of  travel  comes  high. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Ip  Senator  Aldrich  should  run  the  government  at  a  saving  of  $300,000,000  a 
year,  who  would  get  the  saving.? — 5/.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Thirty-five  bankers  give  the  Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth  a  social  status 
of  which  the  Atlanta  prison  is  becoming  emulous. ^ — Neiv  York  World. 

The  discovery  that  an  ordinary  bank  note  has  92,000,000  germs  on   it  makes 
it  look  almost  like  murder  to  pay  the  grocer's  bill. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Just  now  the  "Back  from  Elba"  movement  is  giving  Speaker  Cannon  less 
concern  than  is  the  Back  to  Danville  movement.^/va«i'a.s  City  Times. 

The  first  collision  l)etween  two  air-ships  occurred  yesterday.     Unfortunately 
the  historic  spot  can  not  be  marked  by  a  memorial  tablet. — Chicago  Post. 

The  only  interest  that  seems 
to  be  profiting  liy  the  Philailel- 
phia  troubles  is  the  window- 
glass  trust. — Boston  Transcript. 

Apparently,  nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  the  corporations  haven't 
filed  their  reports  and  are  liable 
to  huge  fines.  Possibly  these 
fines  will  be  so  great  that  the 
government  will  be  willing  to 
omit  the  tax. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The  heroic  statue  of  the  noble 
red  man  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor  will  have  to  be 
carefully  labeled  so  that  igno- 
rant foreigners  will  not  mistake 
it  for  an  advertisement  for  the 
tobacco  trust. — Rocliester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle. 


THE   MIGHTY    HUNTER    ARRIVES. 

Mnyer  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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IRELAND  GROWING  CONTENTED 

THE  land  question  lias  always  been  tlie  root  difficulty  between 
Ireland  and  the  British  Government,  and  now  that  the  land 
question  is  disappearing  the  old  bitterness  is  disappearing  along 
with  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  report  sent  from  Dublin  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hands,  its  well-known  war 
correspondent.     This  report  is  in  line  with  the  word  brought  to 


TU  QUOQUE. 

John   Bull  and  John   Redmond  (together) — "'I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  being  governed  by  you  1 "  — Daily  Mail  ( London). 

this  country  a  few  months  ago  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  said  that 
some  of  the  Irish  in  this  country  are  more  bitter  against  England 
than  the  Irish  at  home,  as  the  latter  have  seen  England's  attitude 
change  greatly  for  the  better  in  the  past  few  years,  till  now  Home 
Rule  seems  almost  in  sight.  It  seems  to  be  nearer  because  the 
Peers  have  adopted  Lord  Rosebery's  proposal  that  "possession  of 
a  peerage  shall  no  longer  of  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords."  This,  if  made  law,  will  weaken  the  num- 
bers of  the  House.  Now  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home-Rule  Bill,  passed 
by  the  Commons  in  1893,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  only  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ordinarily  absentee  "backwoods  "  Peers.  These 
would  probably  vanish  under  Lord  Rosebery's  bill.  At  any  rate, 
this  hereditary  House  would  no  longer  be  considered  impregnable. 
Why  may  not  this  be  considered,  it  is  argued,  the  first  step  toward 
the  abolition  of  that  fatal  veto  power  which  was  the  sole  obstacle 
to  Ireland's  autonomy  17  years  ago  ?  Within  recent  years  Ireland's 
wrongs  have  been  largely  amended,  especially  by  tiie  land  laws 
which  made  peasant  proprietorship  of  the  land  possible  and  ended 
the  eternal  worry  and  friction  over  the  rent.  In  place  of  the  obnoxious 
"absentee  landlords,"  the  Irish  small  farmers  now  own,  instead  of 
merely  renting,  something  like  one-third  of  all  the  agricultural  land 
in  the  island,  the  English  Government  having  advanced  $250,000,- 
000,  which  the  peasant  proprietors  are  paying  back  by  annual  in- 
stalments less  than  rent  would  be.     As  Mr.  Hands  puts  it  : 

"Roughly,  a  third  of  tlie  agricultural  land  of  Ireland  has  been 
transferred  to  the  ownersliip  of  the  farmers,  if  not  at  the  cost  of 
the  .State,  at  all  events  by  the  guaranty  of  the  credit  of  the  State. 
The  landlords  have  got  their  money,  and  have  been  able  to  invest 
it  partly  in  foreign  and  partly  in  home  securities  on  terms  that  give 
them  a  better,  safer,  and  easier  return  for  their  money  than  they 
were  able  to  extract  as  rent  for  their  land.  The  farmers  have  got 
their  land,  and  are  paying  for  it  in  purciiase  instalments  less  than 
formerly  they  were  paying  or  owing  as  rent." 

English  legislators  have  so  far  done  justice  to  Ireland,  but  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  the  exchequer,  as  we  read  : 

"Irish  land-purchase  has  cost  England  dear,  but  unquestionably 
its  results  have  been  all  to  the  good  in  Ireland.  Including  the 
operations  of  the  past  year  close  upon  300,000  struggling  farmers 


have  become  freeholders  of  their  farms.  As  many  more  are  wait- 
ing their  turns  to  receive  the  same  benefit,  inspired  with  hope  and 
enthusiasm  by  the  prospect.  Here  in  Dublin  men  of  ail  classes 
and  parties— Unionists,  Nationalists,  irreconcilable  extremists  of 
both  sides,  detached  observers,  impartial  civil  servants,  are  agreed 
that  in  every  respect  the  country  is  the  better  and  more  prosperous 
for  the  change." 

The  moral  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  improved  and  elevated 
the  Irish  people  in  every  way,  we  are  told  in  tiie  following  para- 
graph : 

"The  individual  farmer  is  a  better  farmer  and  a  better  man  for 
the  ownership  of  his  land.  It  is  not  merely  the  advantage  of  pay- 
ing less  in  purchase  instalments  than  he  formerly  paid  or  was  un- 
able to  pay  in  rent.  The  magic  of  property  touches  his  imagina- 
tion, his  sense  of  responsibility  and  ambition.  Land  under  the 
hand  of  its  owner  yields  not  only  produce,  but  ciiaracter,  self- 
reliance,  contentment.  Men,  who  as  tenants  were  depending  upon 
politics  and  violence  to  protect  them  from  eviction  and  other  conse- 
quences of  bad  and  thriftless  farming,  are  now  as  owners  relying 
with  success  upon  their  own  efforts  and  industry.  They  are  poor 
still,  as  every  small  farmer  is  poor,  but  the  trifling  amount  of  their 
unpaid  purchase  annuities  proves  that  they  are  getting  a  living. 
Banks,  shopkeepers,  agricultural-implement  makers,  all  corrob- 
orate the  land  statistics.  Ireland,  in  the  districts  where  land-pur- 
chase is  in  operation,  is  in  a  condition  of  improved  prosperity." 

The  change  in  Ireland's-attitude  toward  England,  effected  by  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Laws,  is  curiously  seen  in  the  dwindling  cir- 
culation of  the  greatest  Nationalist  newspaper  in  the  country;  of 
which  we  are  told  : 

"The  profits  of  The  Free>na/i's  Journal,  as  represented  in  the 
last  balance-sheet,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  put  the  worst  face 
upon  the  position,  have  fallen  to  a  beggarly  ;^2oo  a  year.  From 
an  annual  profit  of  _^8,ooo  before  the  Wyndham  [Irish  Land-Pur- 
chase] Act  came  into  operation,  the  business  of  the  great  organ  of 
the  Home-Rule  movement  has  shrunk  and  shrunk  until  its  balance 
has  reached  almost  the  vanishing-point.  When  Irish  agriculture 
was  at  its  most  distressful,  politics  were  booming  and  The  Free- 
man prospered.     Now  that  general  prosperity  is  increasing,  The 


IHE   WHITE   ELEPHANT. 

Trainer  Asquith— "  I'll  teach  you  to  run  amuck,  you  destructive 
old  monster  I  If  1  can't  get  rid  of  you  altogether,  I  can  and  1  will 
lop  these  tusks  of  yours  a  bit !  " 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

Freeman  has  to  .struggle  to  live.  Thegreat  paper  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  fire,  eloquence,  and  enthusiasm.  Only  its  profits  have 
declined. 

"The  fact  reflects,  so  they  say  here  in  Dublin,  tiie  changed 
political  conditions  wliich  have  l)een  created  in  Ireland  by  land- 
purchase.  .  .  .  Tiiat  The  Freeman's  Journal  will  yet  recover  its 
lost  position  and  enjoy  its  .share  in  the  increasing  general  prosperity 
need  not  be  doubted,  but  for  the  present  it  is  paying  for  the  fact 
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that  one-third  ot  ^he  land  of  Ireland  is  subject  to  changed  economic 
conditions,  to  whirJi  ic  has  not  yet  adapted  its  political  views." 

Mr.  Hands  then  p  oceeds  to  bring  in  politics  by  declaring  that 
"the  Nationalist  cause  is  weakening  and  the  Nationalist  party  is 
disintegrating  "  as  a  result  of  the  improved  conditions,  a  statement 
that  would  no  doubt  be  just  as  stoutly  denied  by  equally  well- 
informed  observers  of  opposite  political  views. 


production  of  cereals  which  compelled  us  to  import  large  quantities! 
of  wheat  and  flour.  At  the  present  time,  altho  the  consumption  ofl 
this  grain  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  population! 
and  of  the  class  who  eat  white  bread,  the  crops  are  found  almost) 
sufificient  for  our  needs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


SPAIN   BECOMING  PROSPEROUS 

SINCE  the  surgical  operation  of  1898,  when  Spain  was  relieved 
of  the  colonies  that  were  draining  her  financial  and  military 
strength,  reports  from  time  to  time  have  told  of  increasing  pros- 
perity. We  now  are  informed  by  Francisco  Espinosa  G.  y  Perez 
in  \h&  Espafia  Moderna  (Madrid)  thnt  5-" pain  is  on  the  highroad  to 
wealth,  altho  not  traveling  with  all  the  rapidity,  perhaps,  that  her 
statesmen  would  wish.     In  an  elaborate  article  he  tells  us  he  has 
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THE   CROWN   PKINCE   OK   SPAIN   SALUTES    HIS    KING. 

taken  his  figures  from  the  official  statistics,  and  in  the  light  of  these 
documents  he  notes  an  improving  condition  in  population,  agricul- 
ture, cattle-raising,  mining,  and  general  commerce.  Of  population 
he  writes : 

"It  is  to-day  accepted  as  a  scientific  fact  that  the  source  of  all 
wealth  in  a  country  is  labor,  much  more  than  what  are  styled  its 
natural  resources.  Man  is  indeed  the  center  in  wliich  converge  all 
economic  questions — man  the  consumer  and  man  the  producer." 

Hence  he  is  gratified  in  furnishing  tables  which  show  that  since 
1857  t-pain  has  increased  her  population  by  more  than  3,000,000. 
In  1857  the  figures  were  15,464,340.  The  last  published  census  was 
that  of  .900  when  the  returns  showed  18,618,086.  Of  this  number 
4,617,000  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  cattle-raising;  921,435 
in  th.e  arts  and  trades;  98,680  in  mining,  and  135,972  in  commerce. 
This  writer  dwells  upon  the  diminution  of  the  importation  of  wheat 
and  flour  into  Spain  as  evidences  of  increased  and  successful  agri- 
cultural activity,  and  remarks : 

"  For  a  long  time  we  suffered  frovi  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 


IMPORTATIONS 

WHEAT 

FLOUR 

1906 

$23,126,994 
4,904,468 
3.339,381 

$92,041 

3.231 
942 

IQ07 

1Q08 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  production  in  Spain,  according  to 
the  last  census,  amounted  to  ^744,545,033.  This  does  not  include 
cattle-raising,  which,  this  writer  admits,  is  in  "a  condition  of 
lamentable  decadence  in  Spain."  The  mining  is  flourishing,  how- 
ever, and  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  production  for  the  seven 
years  between  1900  and  1907  from  ^68,667,731  to  $103,150,367. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRUTALITY  OF  THE  BERLIN  POLICE 

'  I  ^HE  recent  furious  assault  by  the  Berlin  police  on  the  Social- 
-*-  ists  who  were  engaged  in  an  orderly  parade  in  the  great 
Treptow  park  of  230  acres  at  Berlin  has  called  out  bitter  comments 
in  the  German  press,  and,  according  to  the  Vo/Aszet'/un^^  (Berlin), 
the  incident  "is  likely  to  increase  the  Socialist  agitation."  Women 
as  well  as  men  were  attacked,  and  the  "  Cossack  methods  "  of  the 
Government  "have  roused  popular  indignation  "  in  favor  of  the 
Socialists.  Repressive  measures  are  being  taken  all  over  the 
country,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Volkszeitung: 

"  In  spite  of  the  latest  experiences  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  his  failure  to  check  street  demonstrations,  he  has  issued  orders 
to  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  to  prohibit  and  pre- 
vent all  open-air  meetings  connected  with  the  demand  for  franchise 
reform.  This  of  course  is  merely  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire." 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  the  police  handled  the  mob  we  quote 
from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  as  follows  : 

"A  former  Government  official  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  the 
police  charges  and  saw  one  policeman  ride  down  a  woman  who 
had  mixt  with  the  Socialist  crowd  in  her  attempt  to  escape  danger. 
Another  witness  informs  us  that  when  a  well-drest  woman  asked  a 
police  officer  the  way  to  a  street  which  was  unknown  to  her,  his 
answer  was  :  'Go  to  the  devil ! '  Interposing  on  the  lady's  behalf 
this  witness  was  arrested  and  so  beaten  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
medical  aid." 

The  same  paper  remarks  that  "yesterday  everything  was  quiet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  police,"  and  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  "a  defenseless  lady,  the  wife  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable Berlin  merchant,  was  attacked  by  the  police  and  lieaten 
until  she  lay  senseless  on  the  ground." 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (V>erY\\\),  a  moderately  Lib- 
eral organ,  writes  : 

"  Deep  indignation  must  be  aroused  by  tlie  incidents  witnessed 
as  I  drove  through  the  Tiergarten.  When  the  people  could  not 
get  out  of  their  way,  the  mounted  police  rode  them  down  even  on 
the  sidewalks.  It  is  a  wonder  that  no  lives  were  lost.  I  ask 
wliether  the  police  were  justified  in  acting  in  this  way,  and  in 
striking  at  the  heads  of  promenaders  who  have  nothing  in  common 
with  strikers." 

Mr.  Theodore  Wolff,  the  editor  of  the  Tageblatt,  quoted  above, 
declares  in  a  signed  article  that  the  Socialists  were  most  orderly. 
To  quote  farther : 

"Fully  80,000  people  paraded,  and  this  vast  crowd  conducted 
theniseh-es  with  exemplary  discipline.  Such  order  was  kept  that 
the  leaders  of  the  various  squadrons  even  called  back  any  of  the 
marchers  who  stept  from  the  sidewalk  onto  the  grass.     Then,  at 
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POLICE    CLEARING    THE    STREETS    OF    BERLIN— WOM  \N    TRYING    TO    ESCAPE    THEM. 


one  o'clock,  the  police  Colonel  and  his  mounted  battalion  galloped 
up,  drew  sabers,  and  recklessly  slaslied  at  the  promenaders.  In 
these  warlike  but  idiotic  charges  women  and  children  were  not 
spared.  The  conduct  of  the  police  an  hour  later  was  even  more 
brutal.  Witnesses  can  and  ought  to  come  forward  to  show  and 
prove  that  it  was  the  action  of  the  police  alone  that  disturbed  the 
peacefuiness  of  a  splendid  March  day.  None  but  the  police  created 
disorder;  none  but  the  police  endangered  the  lives  of  women  and 
children." 

Yet  for  all  this  futile  and  uncalled-for  violence  the  plans  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  Mr.  von  Jagow,  were  utterly  defeated.  This 
excites  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Wolff,  who  remarks  : 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  this  huge  failure,  this  gigantic  fiasco, 
is  not  due  to  Mr.  von  Jagow's  clumsiness  alone,  but  to  the  system 
which  he  represents.  This  regime  of  senseless  police  domination 
was  not  far  from  causing  a  popular  catastrophe  ending  in  tragedy. 
There  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  brutal 
incidents,  the  whole  business  appears  to  be  supremely  ridiculous." 


The  condition  of  things  is  summed  up  in  a  more  ominous  tone 
by  the  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  the  leading  Socialist  organ  in  Ger- 
many.    Here  we  read : 

"The  Prussian  Government  have  been  taught  that  to-day  they 
are  more  out  of  touch  with  the  people  of  their  country  than  any 
other  Government  in  the  wo:id." — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTKRARY  Digest. 


ANTIMILITARISM  IN  THE  BRITISH  NAVY 

ANTIMILITARISM  has  manifested  itself  on  board  one  of 
England's  big  war-ships.  We  learn  from  the  press  that  the 
sights  of  the  big  guns  have  been  thrown  overboard,  thus  disabling 
the  armament,  and  it  can  not  be  found  out  who  perpetrated  this  act 
of  sabotage,  as  the  French  call  it.  Sabotage,  the  damaging  of 
machinery  or  other  Government  property  in  fleet  or  arsenal,  has 
not  been  uncommon  in  France,  and  the    vessels    so  frequently 


NOT   so   EASY   TO   DO. 


Berlin  Police — "Look  pleasant,  please!" 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 


A  SLIGHT   INTERRUPTION 

To  Bethmann-Hollweg's  speech  on  the  blessings  of  his  Electoral 
Reform  Bill.  —Fischietlo  (Turin). 
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crippled  or  lost  in  the  French  Navy  have  generally  been  supposed 
to  owe  their  disasters  to  the  wilful  and  malicious  injuries  brouglit 
about  by  dockyard  employees  or  enlisted  men.  The  Irresistible, 
the  vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  which  we  refer,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering  from  damage  wrought  by  a  discontented  crew. 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  time  since  the  mutiny  of  the  Bomiiy 
that  such  serious  disaffection  has  appeared  in  British  waters  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  It  comes  by  something  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence just  at  the  moment  when  a  representative  of  the  Hiimanite 
(Paris),  the  organ  of  Mr.  Jaures,  the  French  agitator  for  anti- 
militarism,  has  published  in  that  organ  an  interview  with  Charles 
Shaw,  the  English  antimilitarist.  Charles  Shaw  belongs  to 
the  extreme  wing  of  the  English  Socialists  and  is  on  the  staff 
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LONG  NAVAL   BILLS. 

Edward  and  William  (simultaneously) — "  Oh  !  If  only  we  had 
the  courage  to  insist  on  a  friendly  understanding." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

of  T/ie  Clarion,  the  London  Socialist  organ.  He  professes  to  be 
also  an  International,  and  would  abolish  armies,  navies,  and 
national  frontiers.  He  advocates  and  expects  to  witness  a  revolu- 
tionary general  strike — a  class  war  which  would  end  in  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  the  wealth  now  held  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
To  the  representative  of  the  Hiimaniid  he  remarked  : 

"I  would  like  you  to  know  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  being 
worked  upon  and  have  for  some  time  been  successfully  worked 
upon  by  some  among  us.  I  myself  have  participated  in  what  was 
the  first  meeting  held  to  win  over  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  his 
Majesty  to  our  views.  This  meeting  took  place  on  July  19  last. 
Altho  the  military  authorities  forbid  men  of  the  military  and  naval 
service  to  take  part  in  political  demonstrations  a  large  number  of 
sailors  and  sailors  were  present  and  plainly  approved  of  my  argu- 
ments against  war." 

He  thinks  the  Socialists  of  England  should  advise  sailors  to 
cripple  the  large  ships  by  sabotage  and  that  the  South  African  War 
prepared  them  for  such  a  course.     To  quote  Mr,  Shaw's  words  : 

"The  Engli.sh  public  are  not  such  Chauvinists  or  jingoes  as  they 
were  before  the  British  adventures  in  tlie  Transvaal.  I  lately  had 
an  opportunity  in  the  Siiaftesbury  Theater,  London,  of  telling  a 
considerable  audience,  witiiout  apparently  disconcerting  them,  that 
they  ought  to  use  every  means  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
warfare,  which  is  a  collective  legal  crime.  I  finished  my  speech 
without  meeting  witli  a  single  protest.  If  war  should  eventually 
come  to  this  country  the  English  Socialists  should  not  hesitate  to 
advise  the  sabotage  of  the  Dreadnotights." 

When  asked  whether  such  advice  was  likely  to  be  carried  out  he 
replied : 


"  We  may  reasonably  hope  so.  The  British  Navy  has  become 
indoctrinated  with  the  new  ideas.  You  must  know  that  there  is 
neither  a  destroyer  nor  a  cruiser  but  carries  with  it  on  each  cruise 
new  revolutionary  pamphlets.  I  am  told  that  the  crew  of  the 
fupitcr,  a  war-ship  of  the  first  class,  was  disbanded  some  years 
ago,  because  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  antimilitarists  among^ 
them.  In  the  same  way  as  the  sailors  so  the  soldiers  of  Eng- 
land hold  military  despotism  in  abhorrence,  and  in  private  conver- 
sation they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  share  our  hopes  of  de- 
liverance from  it.  But,  more  than  that,  army  officers  publicly 
profess  sympathy  with  Socialism,  and  a  major  in  the  Indian  Army 
went  so  far  as  to  take  the  chair  at  one  of  the  ectures  I  delivered  at 
Brighton.  Believe  me,  altho  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  may 
differ  from  the  Latin  temperament,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  will  join  hand  and  glove  with  the  French  revolutionary 
advocates  of  general  strikes  and  antimilitarism." — Translations 
ffiade  forTnK   Literary  Digest. 


REFORM  OF  THE  TURKISH  "HOUSE  OF 

LORDS" 

AT  a  time  when  the  "  Mother  of  Parliaments  "  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  discussion  which  concerns  the  very  existence  of  the 
House  of  Peers  as  an  efficient  element  in  legislation,  one  of  the 
younger  of  her  descendants  is  being  tormented  over  the  question 
whether  her  Upper  House  is  to  be  a  body  of  nominated  or  elected 
members.  The  Young  Turks  are  Liberals,  and  Senator  Damad 
Ferid  Pasha,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Pasha,  has  for  some  time  been 
busied  in  forming  a  Conservative,  or  Old  Turk  party.  This  party 
professes  as  its  aim  the  safeguarding  of  the  Sultan's  prerogatives 
as  nominator  of  the  Senate.  This  Old  Turk  party  wishes  to  give 
tlie  Moslem  element  in  the  Empire  the  complete  domination  over 
the  other  nationalities  that  make  up  the  population.  The  Liberals, 
on  the  contrary,  desire  all  nationalities  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  vote  in  the  Senate  elections.  Against  such  a  thing 
Ferid  Pasha  recoils  almost  with  horror,  and  in  a  protest  published 
in  all  the  Turkish  papers  he  declares: 

"The  existence  of  the  Turkish  nation,  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty, 
and  the  Califate  are  now  at  stake.  Wherefore,  it  behooves  the 
Senators  carefully  to  consider  the  proposed  revision.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  which  would  be  constituted  by  its  means  would 
be  a  mistake.  Besides,  to  whom  is  it  proposed  to  grant  the  sov- 
ereignty ?  Not  to  the  Turks  alone,  the  creators  of  this  Empire, 
but  to  all  the  manifold  peoples  who  compose  the  Ottoman  nation, 
and  who  are  divided  by  differences  of  race,  religion,  language, 
thought,  sentiment,  and  aspiration.  On  the  one  hand,  Pan-Slavism 
and  Pan-Hellenism  and  the  growing  tendency  among  other  races 
to  assert  their  national  individuality  ;  on  the  other,  the  proposals 
of  decentralization  which  would  serve  to  develop  and  realize  the 
nationalist  ambitions  of  each  race  convince  me  that  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire  might  be  the  upshot." 

Tlie  substance  of  the  new  bill  to  make  the  Turkish  "  House  of 
Lords  "  elective  is  thus  stated  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  : 

"The  Senate,  instead  of  being  a  nominated  body,  was  to  be 
elected  ;  instead  of  representing  the  views  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, it  was  to  reflect  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  racial  aspira- 
tions of  various  nationalities — the  Albanian,  the  Armenian,  the 
Syrian  'fringes,'  as  we  might  call  them.  This  reform  was  carried 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  has  still  to  pass  the  Senate, 
Presumably  it  will  there  meet  with  stout  opposition.  But  the  in- 
teresting thing  to  note  is  that  in  Turkey  this  dispute  over  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Second  Chamber  is  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  par- 
ties, not,  as  here,  the  outcome  of  a  long-continued  series  of  party 
conflicts  in  which  it  has  taken  the  Tory  or  Conservative  side.  .  ,  . 
It  will  be  long  before  party  opinions  are  definitely  formed  in 
Turkey.  But  the  beginnings  of  two  parties  are  already  apparent. 
One  is  Conservative  and  centralizing;  the  other,  a  Liberal  and 
Home-Rule  party,  will  seek  to  break  down  the  excessively  central- 
ized system  of  the  late  Sultan,  and  probably  in  time  to  establish 
provincial  autonomy.  The  proposal  to  make  the  Senate  elective 
is  an  incident  in  the  struggle,  which  is  likely  to  last  a  long  time^ 
between  the  views  of  these  two  parties." 
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DOUBTS  ABOUT  SUGAR   AS  A  FOOD 

THAT  sugar  in  a  concentrated  form — that  is,  in  the  shap*^  of 
candy  and  sweets — is  undesirable  as  a  food,  and  even  in- 
jurious, is  asserted  by  Good  Health  (March).  Cane-sugar,  in  fact, 
this  magazine  tells  us,  is  tolerated  by  the  stomach  only  when 
•diluted  and  in  moderate  quantities.  In  concentrated  form  it  is  an 
irritant  and  may  even  cause  inflammation.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Candy  manufacturers  have  diligently  propagated  the  idea  that 
sugar  is  a  highly  important  food  for  children,  that  it  promotes  the 
development  of  the  body,  and  hence  that  'pure-sugar  candies'  are 
extremely  wholesome,  almost  necessary,  in  fact,  for  the  well-being 
of  growing  children.  There  can  be  no  greater  error.  The  love 
for  sweet  things  is  a  natural  instinct,  but  this  natural  instinct  should 
be  satisfied  with  natural  sweet  stuffs.  Cane-sugar  is  not  a  natural 
sweet  stuff ;  it  is  an  artificial  product  obtained  by  concentrating 
the  juices  of  grass-like  plants  or  of  roots  or  the  sap  of  trees. 
Commercial  cane-sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  or  the 
beet-root.  The  sap  of  the  maple-tree  contains  cane-sugar,  as  does 
also  the  sap  of  certain  palms.  Cane-sugar  is  not  naturally  found 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  natural  human  foods.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  statement  is  found  in  a  few  varieties  of  dates,  and 
these  varieties  seem  to  be  defective  products.  In  perfect  dates  the 
cane-sugar  found  in  the  sap  of  the  tree  is,  before  the  process  of 
deposit  in  the  fruit,  converted  into  fruit-sugar  by  a  ferment  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  In  a  few  varieties  of  dates  this  ferment  is 
lacking,  so  that  the  cane-sugar  is  deposited  instead. 

"It  is  evident  that  cane-sugar  is  a  crude  and  imperfect  product. 
It  requires  digestion  before  it  can  be  absorbed  and  utilized.  When 
injected  into  the  blood  it  is  treated  as  a  poison  or  a  foreign  body. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  of  fruit-sugars.  When  these  are  injected 
into  the  blood,  they  are  utilized.  The  fruit-sugars,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent sugar,  or  rather  starch,  in  a  completely  digested  form  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  in  the  blood  or  tissues.  In  many  persons 
the  digestive  ferment  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  cane-sugar 
into  fruit-sugar  appears  to  be  lacking,  as  in  certain  varieties  of 
dates.  The  sugar  is  consequently  not  readily  absorbed  and  under- 
goes fermentation  with  a  formation  of  gas  and  various  resulting 
inconveniences. 

"The  use  of  cane-sugar  is  without  doubt  responsible  for  much  of 
the  indigestion  from  which  cliildren  suffer.  Tlie  excessive  car- 
bohydrates taken  into  the  body  not  infrequently  give  rise  to  a  state 
known  as  acidosis,  a  form  of  autointoxication  in  which  there  are 
most  pronounced  evidences  of  general  malnutrition." 

That  a  state  of  the  organism  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
"lime-starvation,"  is  produced  by  the  free  use  of  cane-sugar,  is 
asserted  by  Professor  Sherman,  of  Columbia  University,  who  has 
for  several  years  been  studying  the  question.  The  body,  he  says, 
requires  lime  for  building  up  tissue,  particularly  for  the  develop- 
ment and  repair  of  the  bones.  Children  require  a  much  larger 
proportion,  and  milk  contains  a  large  amount  of  lime.     We  read  : 

"In  natural  foodstuffs  lime  is  found  associated  with  starch  and 
other  nutritive  elements.  When  cane-sugar  is  freely  used,  how- 
ever, the  supply  of  lime  is  deficient,  for  the  lime  naturally  associ- 
ated with  the  sugar  in  the  plant  is  separated  in  the  process  of 
refining.  The  average  American  eats  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  cane- 
sugar  daily,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  candy. 
This  is  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  at  least  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  of  lime  which  he  requires.  Professor  Sherman  has  shown 
that  the  same  sort  of  starvation  takes  place  through  the  use  of 
meat  as  a  source  of  protein.  In  corn  or  wheat  the  protein  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  lime,  whereas  in  the  flesh  of  animals  the  lime  is 
lacking,  having  been  concentrated  in  the  bones.  The  half-pound 
of  meat  which  the  average  American  consumes  daily  deprives  him 
of  another  seventh  of  the  lime  which  his  body  requires.  The  com- 
bination of  cane-sugar  or  candy  and  meat  thus  doubles  tiie  mis- 
chief, reducing  the  amount  of  lime  to  less  than  three-fourths  what 
the  body  requires. 

"The  result  of  this  lime  starvation  is  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  of  bone  disease,  deformities  of  various  sorts,  rickets,  caries, 
tuberculosis  of  the  bone,  etc.  One  of  the  most  pronounced  evi- 
dences of  this  form  of  degeneracy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  decay  of  the 


teeth,  which  has  now  come  to  be  so  nearly  universal  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  person 
20  years  of  age  who  has  not  already  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  teeth." 


TO   KEEP  METAL  FROM  RUSTING 

\  N  enormous  amount  of  material  has  been  published  on  this 
■^-^  subject  during  the  past  ten  years,  principally  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  Where  directions  how  to  do  a  thing  keep  ap- 
pearing in  such  volume,  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  done  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  we  are  told  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
February  12)  by  Jules  Garijon,  in  a  chapter  of  "Practical  Notes  on 
Chemistry,"  that  the  metallurgist  who  shall  devise  a  sure  way  to 
protect  iron  and  steel  from  rust  will  be  assured  of  a  large  fortune. 
Mr.  Gargon  has  gathered  the  substance  of  numerous  recent  reports 
on  this  subject,  and  he  quotes  first  that  of  Mr.  B.  Blount  before 
the  London  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : 

"The  opinion  of  Mr.  Blount  is  that  no  preservative  is  so  good 
as  lime  for  steel  constructions  and  for  rails  in  tunnels,  and  none  so 
good  for  rails  as  a  thorough  tarring  with  hot  tar.  The  preserva- 
tion of  bridges  and  other  constructions  of  metal  has  become  a  very 
important  question  when  the  metal  is  exposed,  as  on  railroads,  to 
the  corrosive  fumes  of  the  locomotives.  Archbutt,  the  English 
engineering  authority  on  these  points,  has  asserted  that  none  of 
the  substances  tried  by  him  gave  so  good  results  as  ordinary  paint- 
ing with  linseed  oil  and  red  lead.  He  regards  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  paint  as  more  important  than  the  paint  itself.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  every  trace  of  rust,  to  use  no  drier  in  the 
paint,  and  to  inspect  the  painted  work  periodically  to  cover  all 
spots. 

"Cushman  thinks  that  the  metal  containing  fewest  impurities  is 
the  one  that  is  least  likely  to  rust.  The  protective  action  of  the 
zinc  coating,  in  the  case  of  galvanized  iron,  is  localized  at  the 
points  of  contact  of  zinc  and  iron.  That  of  the  tin,  in  the  case  of 
tin-plate,  is  not  real  if  there  is  the  slightest  interval  in  the  continu- 
ity in  the  tin  layer.  .  .  .  Now  there  are  almost  always  holes  in  the 
layer  of  tin,  and  altho  they  may  be  microscopic,  they  nevertheless 
offer  entrance  to  the  enemy.  To  show  the  presence  of  these  holes 
a  process  may  be  used,  indicated  by  Walker  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  1908,  consisting  of  covering  the  tinned  surface 
with  an  acidulated  solution  of  gelatin  containing  a  little  red  prus- 
siate.  Wherever  there  are  holes  in  the  protective  tin  layer  the  con- 
tact of  the  solution  with  the  iron  beneath  produces  a  blue  spot  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  special  kind  of  Prussian  blue  known  as 
'Turnbull's  blue.' 

"  We  owe  to  Mr.  Cushman  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  paint  of  a  slightly  soluble  chromate  increases  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  metallic  iron.  This  chromate  must  be  produced  in 
a  non-acid  medium  and  must  contain  no  soluble  impurities  that 
might  aid  the  corrosion. 

"This  question  was  also  discust  interestingly  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society.  A  particular  study  has 
been  made  of  wandering  currents,  that  is  to  say,  the  electric  cur- 
rents of  street-railways  wiiich  leave  their  regular  conductors  to 
commit  all  sorts  of  misdeeds,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  con- 
tact between  metal  pieces  and  gas-  or  water-pipes  has  been  insisted 
upon.  This  is  just  contrary  to  what  engineers  recommend  to  make 
buildings  safe  from  lightning.  Wherever  an  electric  current  leaves 
a  metal  piece,  if  water  is  present,  the  iron  is  attacked  and  rusts,  at 
least  if  the  precaution  has  not  been  taken  of  covering  tiie  metal 
with  lime.  Another  means  of  protecting  iron  consists  in  placing 
it  in  contact  or  in  connection  with  a  block  of  zinc  buried  in  the 
ground  ;  the  iron  is  protected  so  long  as  there  is  any  zinc  left.  All 
the  sky-scrapers  of  New  York,  of  metallic  frame  construction,  are 
protected  by  this  means 

"Another  document  of  prime  importance  is  the  report  made  by 
Mr.  E.  Camerman  to  the  Congress  of  the  International  Association 
for  the  Testing  of  Materials,  held  at  Copenliagen  in  September, 
1909.  The  author  endeavored  to  determine  the  best  covering  for 
application  to  metallic  surfaces,  for  their  protection.  And  after  a 
very  close  study  of  the  qualities  that  this  covering  should  possess, 
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and  of  tlie  properties  of  raw  linseed  oil,  with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  offered  by  the  different 
varieties  of  boileJ  linseed  oil,  he  reaches  the  following  conclusion  : 
"The  pigments  tiiat  have  worn  best  on  metal  surfaces  are  those 
of  white  lead,  iron-minium,  lead-minium  (red  lead),  and  graphite. 
Tlie  best  color  to  be  recomn-.ended  at  present  is  iron-minium  or 
grapiiite  mixt  witli  boiled  linseed  oil,  with  litharge,  or  peroxid  of 
manganese.  The  minium  or  grapiiite  must  be  in  impalpable  pow- 
der. Tiie  linseed  oil  must  contain  no  resinate  of  manganese,  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  turpentine  is  added.  Tlie  workman  judges 
for  himself  the  proportion  of  pigment  to  be  used." — frahslation 
>nade  for  Thk  LiTERAKV  Digest, 


THE   MONORAIL  IN   PRACTISE 

PRACTICAL  tests  of  the  Brennan  mono-rail  system,  held  last 
montii  in  England,  are  said  by  the  papers,  both  daily  and 
technical,  to  have  been  most  successful.  The  car  was  shown  to  a 
large  company  of  engineers  and  men  of  science,  at  tlie  Brennan 
Torpedo  Works,  Gillingham,  Kent,  engaged  in  the  actual  trans- 
portation of  freight  about  the  yards,  under  ordinary  practical  con- 
ditions. In  the  course  of  these  tests,  which  are  described  in 
A'aiiire  (London,  March  3),  as  many  as  50  passengers  were  carried 
at  a  time  around  a  circular  track  at  a  speed  of  about  20  miles  an 
hour  with  perfect  comfort,  while  some  300  persons  in  all  had  an 
opportunity  to  ride  upon  the  new  vehicle.  An  interesting  feature 
was  the  tilting  of  the  car-platform  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  freight.  This  was  done  while  the  car  was  standing  still, 
simply  by  a  manipulation  of  the  gyroscopes.  The  car  used  on  this 
occasion  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  was  especially  designed  for 
rough  military  purposes,  and  not  for  high  speeds,  the  trials  being 
intended  to  show  its  adaptability  for  such  work.  The  writer  in 
A'atiirt  suggests  that  the  very  simplicity  of  the  single-rail  track 
renders  it  specially  suitable  for  military  use.     To  quote  : 

"Tlie  car  first  made  its  appearance  from  the  pier,  carrying  a 
number  of  large  packing-cases  and  three  or  four  men,  and  was 
brought  to  rest.  Then,  running  on  to  the  circular  track  of  105  feet 
radius,  the  speed  was  gradually  accelerated  to  20  miles  per  hour, 
the  car  inclining  inward  automatically  so  as  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  centrifugal  force.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  tliat  the  load  was 
simply  laid  on  the  fiat  platform  of  tlie  car,  without  being  secured 
in  any  way,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  dis- 
turb the  position  of  any  of  the  packing-cases  wliile  on  the  curve, 


UNLOADING    CASES    FROM    THE   MONORAIL  CAR. 

The  car  is  tilted  by  means  of  tiie  gyroscope  gear. 

thus  showing  tlie  perfect  balance  maintained  by  the  gyroscopes. 
While  stopping  on  the  curve,  the  angle  of  heel  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  car  platform  was  level  on  rest  being  attained. 

"  The  operation  of  unloading  in  the  field  was  tlien  shown.  While 
the  normal  action  of  tlie  gyroscopes  is  to  maintain  the  car-platlorni 
level,  the  driver  can  exercise  control  so  as  to  cause  the  platform  to 


incline  to  either  one  side  or  the  other.  With  the  car  at  rest  on  the 
curve,  some  packing-blocks  were  laid  on  the  ground  reaching  to 
within  about  a  foot  of  the  chock  on  one  side  of  the  car.  The 
driver  then  inclined  the  car  so  that  tiie  ciiock  rested  on  the  packing- 
blocks  ;  some  planks  were  laid  resting  on  the  ground  at  one  end 
and  against  the  car  platform  at  the  otiier,  so  as  to  extend  the  in- 
clined plane  of  the  platform  down  to  ground-level.  The  packing- 
cases  were  then  easily  shoved  off  without  the  assistance  of  any 
tackle  whatever.     On  unloading  being  completed,  the  driver  caused 

the  car  to  recover  le\el  immediately 

"We  then  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  run  round  the  circle. 
All  passengers  stood,  and,  despite  the  fact  tliat  there  was  notiiing 
to  take  hold  of,  perfect  steadiness  of  equilibrium  was  experienced 
by  every  one.  The  angle  of  heel  inward  we  estimated  to  be  about 
10°  on  this  trip.  An  exliibition  of  the  veiiicle  taking  siiarp  curves 
followed,  the  minimum  radius  being  35  feet,  after  which  we  had  a 


^" 


RUNNING-GEAR   OF  THE    BRENNAN    CAR, 

Sliovving  tiie  single  set  of  wlieels. 

trip  at  high  speed  down  the  straight  portion  of  the  track  and  back 
again.  Complete  success  attended  all  tlie  trials,  and  Mr.  Brennan 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  results. 

"From  our  previous  description  of  the  track  it  will  be  understood 
tiiat  its  simplicity  renders  it  very  suitable  for  military  purposes. 
The  short  cross-sleepers  are  simply  laid  on  the  ground  without 
ballast,  and  we  noted  on  tliis  visit  that,  at  one  part  of  tlie  straight 
line,  longitudinal  sleepers  had  been  used.  At  the  factory  entrance 
a  short  part  of  the  line  is  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  macadam, 
illustrating  the  value  of  the  system  for  tramway  work.  It  is  in- 
tended to  put  in  hand  one  or  more  trailers  to  be  coupled  to  the 
present  vehicle,  in  ortler  to  show  the  practicability  of  running  such 
vehicles  on  trains." 

The  following  additional  particulai.s  are  given  in  Engineering 
(London,  March  4)  : 

"The  vehicle  was  intentionally  tilted  over  on  to  chocks  on  the 
right-hand  side,  and  some  cases  unloaded.  It  was  then  righted 
and  then  tilted  over  toward  the  left  side,  and  other  cases  unloaded, 
being  finally  righted  again,  all  these  operations  of  tilting  and  right- 
ing being  performed  solely  with  the  assistance  of  the  gyroscope 
gear.  The  next  trial  consisted  in  carrying  passengers  round  the 
circular  track.  About  50  passengers  were  taken  at  a  time,  and 
several  complete  circuits  of  the  one  eigliih  of  a  mile  track  were 
made  with  each  load.  During  these  runs  we  limed  several  rounds 
at  speeds  of  between  18  and  20  miles  an  hnui.  The  motion  on 
board  was  quite  pleasant,  the  vehicle  riding  very  well.  The  inward 
cant  that  the  vehicle  acquires  when  traveling  on  curves  at  high 
speed  naturally  added  to,  rather  than  detracted  from,  the  comfort 
of  the  passengers.  Altogether  some  300  persons  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  on  the  carriages  under  these  novel  conditions.  The 
demons»i-ation  which  followed  showed  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to 
take  sharp  curves;  this,  however,  revealing  nothing  nii^re  than  was 
evident  from  the  earlier  trial  toward  the  close  of  last  year.  The 
carriage,  with  passengers  on  board,  was  then  run  backward  and 
forward  at  as  high  a  speed  as  was  practicable  along  the  straight 
track  with  perfect  success.  The  slight  lateral  swaying  under  these 
conditions  was  quite  easy,  and  free  from  jerks  and  jolts,  and  not 
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a*  all  unpleasant.  The  oscillation  is  of  very  small  amplitude,  as 
t'..e  controlling  action  of  tlie  gyroscopes  quickly  damps  out  any 
tendency  to  a  larger  movement." 


CLIMATIC  IRRITABILITY 

UNDER  this  title  a  writer  in  7Vi^  Zaw^i?/ (London)  discusses 
the  effects  of  the  climate  often  found  in  resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  during  winter — a  blend  of  hot  and  cold  that 
is  disagreeable  to  the  healthy  and  tr}-ing  to  the  invalid.  Such 
contrasts  are  not  infrequent  also  in  American  winter  resorts.  Says 
the  paper  just  named : 

"  It  is  common  in  midwinter  in  these  places  for  the  landscape  to 
be  quivering  in  the  hot  sun  while  a  piercing  wind  from  the  north- 
east seizes  every  opportunity — the  siiade  of  a  palm-tree  or  a  wall 
—to  grip  the  unwary  traveler  in  its  fierce  embrace  to  the  detriment 
■of  his  comfort,  possibly  of  his  health.  The  inexperienced  laugh 
at  the  cautious  resident  who  dons  his  overcoat  in  spite  of  what 
looks  and  feels  like  summer  sunshine,  but  the  wages  of  ignorance 
is  often  disease.  There  is  one  curious  effect  of  these  bitter-sweet 
■climates — namely,  a  certain  irritability  of  temper  that  attacks  peo- 
ple after  a  few  weeks  spent  in  these  surroundings. 

"Ask  any  one  wlio  has  passed  three  months  at  Helouan  or 
Algiers,  Nice  or  Mentone,  and  altho  he  may  not  admit  it  as  re- 
gards himself  he  will  readily  concede  the  truth  of  this  observation 
on  behalf  of  his  friends.  Now  this  irritability  is  no  doubt  an  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestation  of  a  disturbance  of  nervous  equi- 
librium consequent  on  nervous  exhaustion.  The  effect  of  these 
rapidly  recurring  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  strictly  comparable  with  that  of  quick  alternations  of  light 
and  dark  on  the  eye.  The  bewildered  vasomotor  system  does  its 
best  to  respond  to  the  kaleidoscopic  indications,  but  fails  and  ulti- 
mately reacts  on  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  When  this 
symptom  declares  itself  it  is  time  to  move  on,  either  farther  south 
where  the  variations  of  temperature  are  less  marked,  or  to  a  higher 
altitude  where  the  temperature,  being  low,  is  more  uniform.  The 
latter  is  the  better  ciioice  of  the  two,  because  no  matter  how  far 
soutli  one  goes,  starting  from  the  Mediterranean,  much  the  same 
difference  obtains  between  the  temperature  in  tlie  sun  and  that  of 
the  wind.  The  only  advantage  attending  the  desert  air  is  that, 
being  absolutely  dry,  the  alternations  are  less  trying  than  near  the 
coast,  where  the  relative  humidity  is  high." 


EXTENT  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGP^PHY— The  International 
Bureau  of  the  Telegraphic  Union,  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  has  just 
issued  a  list  of  its  wireless  telegraphic  stations  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.     Says  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  19) : 

"This  list  contains  stations  in  20  countries.  There  are  at  this 
moment  128  coast  stations  and  579  floating  stations,  of  which  365 
are  on  war-ships  and  214  on  merchant  vessels.  The  Marconi  and 
Telefunken  systems  are  those  chiefly  represented,  the  former  by 
191,  the  second  by  207  stations. 

"There  are  35  coast  stations  in  Great  Britain,  23  in  Italy,  15  in 
Germany,  13  in  Russia,  7  in  Denmark,  5  in  Japan,  4  in  Mexico,  4 
in  Norway,  4  in  the  West  Indies,  3  in  Chile,  3  in  Holland,  3  in 
Austria-Hungary,  2  in  Uruguay,  i  in  Belgium,  i  in  Brazil,  i  at 
Gibraltar,  i  in  Malta,  and  i  in  Rumania. 

"As  for  stations  on  merchant  vessels,  Great  Britain  has  86,  Ger- 
many 65,  Holland  15,  Italy  15,  Belgium  10,  Japan  10,  Rumania  5, 
Denmark  4,  Russia  2,  and  Norway  2. 

"The  French  stations  are  not  mentioned  in  these  statistics,  as 
the  French  Government  has  but  recently  joined  tlie  International 
Telegraphic  Union. 

"  It  should  be  added  that  the  establishment  of  numerous  stations 
is  now  contemplated  in  Soutii  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
in  several  of  tiie  Pacific  islands,  and  that  the  stations  of  Las  Pal- 
mas  and  Santa  Cruz  at  Teneriffe,  erected  by  a  French  Company, 
began  regular  service  at  the  end  of  January." 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  numerous  American  stations  on 
both  land  and  sea  are  omitted  from  the  list,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  French.  In  amateur  stations  we  probably  lead  the 
world,  but  these  are  not  listed  in  the  publication  named. 


A  NEW  SKY-SCRAPER  PROBLEM 

'  I  ^HE  engineering  problems  of  sky-scrapers  have  usually  been 
-*•  concerned  with  their  excessive  height.  Here  is  one  that 
nas  to  do  with  their  depth.  Most  of  these  buildings  go  down  below 
the  surface  into  water-bearing  material,  and  this  makes  the  problem 
of  waterproofing  them  a  complex  one.  We  read  in  The  Engineer- 
ing Record  {litvi  York,  February  12) : 

"This  was  difficult  enough  in  itself,  but  recently  it  has  been 
found  that  along  with  the  waterproofing  of  the  lower  stories  was  a 
problem  of  foundation  work  of  an  unusual  nature.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  structures  rest  on  pile  foundations.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  these  supports  would  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  the  conditions  where  many  office  buildings  are  erected  are 
rapidly  becoming  extraordinary.  The  large  population  in  the 
buildings  requires  sewers  much  larger  than  those  in  districts  of  the 
same  area  where  the  buildings  do  not  rise  so  high,  and  subways 
will  eventually  be  constructed  near  many  of  them  for  rapid-transit 
purposes.  As  one  building  after  another  is  erected  and  its  founda- 
tions are  carried  far  down  below  the  surface,  the  supporting  strata 
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are  disturbed,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  subways  and  deep-lying 
sewers,  materially  lowers  tlie  ground-water  level.  As  a  result  pile 
foundations  which  were  formerly  preserved  by  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  water  about  them  have  begun  to  decay  with  the  lowering 
of  the  water-table.  In  some  places  there  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  just  how  far  this  lowering  will  proceed.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  not  only  to  waterproof  the  lower  parts  of  the  build- 
ing to  prevent  leakage  into  the  subsurface  stories  in  case  of  a  high 
ground-water  level,  but  to  secure  the  pile  foundations  against  dry- 
ness in  case  of  a  great  lowering  of  the  same  level.  Consequently, 
where  foundations  on  rock  or  hardpan  are  impracticable,  some 
f6rm  of  permanent  piling  seems  desirable,  and  a  field  is  developing 
for  concrete  piling  that  may  be  expected  to  furnish  some  decidedly 
interesting  examples  of  such  work  before  long,  for  both  new  foun- 
dations and  underpinning." 


GRASS  MATCHES— The  fact  that  lumber  for  the  making  of 
matches  is  becoming  scarce  in  this  country  lends  special  interest, 
says  The  Inventive  Age  (Wasliington,  March  i),  to  a  report  from 
British  India  that  grass  is  being  successfully  used  for  match-sticks  : 

"At  Sholapur,  India,  there  is  a  factory  which  is  making  matches 
from  a  kind  of  grass,  which  is  abundant  in  those  regions.  The 
grass  is  cut  into  two-inch  lengths,  winnowed  and  screened  to  obtain 
uniform  size,  and  then  boiled  in  paraffin  for  five  minutes  and  dried 
in  a  revolving  drum.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  Burnip.  paraffin  is 
sufficient  for  8,000  boxes  of  matches.     Shaken  through  a  horizontal 
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SUDD-CLEARING  STEAMER, 

Tearing  out  the  obstruction  with  steel  cables. 


THE   TOP   OF  A   SUUD   GROWTH. 

It  is  so  heavy  that  a  rhinoceros  can  cross  the  Nile  on  it. 


TAKING    UP    THE   NILE'S    CARPET. 


sifter,  they  are  deposited  in  horizontal  layers,  which  are  secured 
in  a  frame  for  the  dipping  of  the  ends,  and  dipt  in  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  sulfate  of  arsenic,  potassium  bichlorid,  pow- 
dered gypsum,  and  gum  arabic.  S  ix  pounds  of  this  mixture  provide 
enough  for  7,000  boxes  of  80  matches  each.  By  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance, some  of  the  closely  packed  stems  are  forced  forward  in 
the  dipping  so  as  to  avoid  the  sticking  together  of  the  compact 
mass.  After  drying,  the  matches  are  packed  in  cardboard  boxes. 
Materials  are  so  cheap  that  [the  boxes  of]  matches  sell  for  26  cents 
per  gross. " 


A  PLANT  CARPET   OVER  THE  NILE 

^  I  ^HE  work  of  clearing  the  Upper  Nile  of  the  masses  of  aquatic 
'■       vegetation  that  frequently  block  the  channel  for  miles  is  de- 
scribed in    T/ie    Natiotial  Geog;rapIiic    Magazine    (Washington, 
March)  by  Day  Allen  Willey.     This  mass  of  plant  fiber  is  so  heavy 
and  tenacious  that  great  animals  cross  the  river  over  it,  and  it  may 
delay  navigation  for  months  at  a  time.     It  is  known  as  "sudd,"  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  El  Sett.     On  one  occasion  the  channel 
was  blocked  by  a  bar  of  sudd  which  actually  measured  25  miles 
along  the  channel,  while  within  a  distance  of  150  miles  were  three 
more  growths  aggregating  no  less  than  60  miles.     A  fleet  of  vessels 
especially  equipped  and  a 
large  force  of  men  worked 
for     nearly    six    months 
before  an  opening  large 
enough  for  the   smallest 
river-steamer    could    be 
made.    We  read  : 


"  In  studying  tlie  growth 
the  investigators  liave 
found  that  it  is  more 
rapid  under  certain  condi- 
tions. For  example,  it 
spreads  very  rapidly  after 
an  unusually  extensive 
flood  in  the  upper  rivers, 
which  carry  down  such  an 
amount  of  sediment  and 
vegetation,  while  wlien 
the  rainy  sea.son  is  sliort 
the   growth    is    checked 


By  special  peniiiHsiuD  t 


TOWING   OUT  A  MASS  OF   THE 


considerably,  and  the  current  in  the  upper  river  is  usually  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  the  young  vegetation  before  it  becomes  dense 
enough  to  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 

"Since  the  obstruction  of  the  Nile  has  such  a  serious  effect  in  in- 
terrupting the  transportation  between  upper  and  lower  Egypt  and 
in  cutting  off  what  is  really  a  route  between  Cairo  and  Mombasa, 
the  Egyptian  Government  has  built  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  barges, 
especially  constructed  for  removing  the  sudd,  and  retains  a  large 
force  of  men  in  removing  and  destroying  the  vegetation.  These 
vessels  are  stationed  at  different  points  on  the  Upper  Nile,  so  that 
tlieymay  reach  an  obstruction  without  delay. 

"In  clearing  the  river  channel  of  sudd  the  engineers  have  de- 
vised several  schemes.  The  top-growth  frequently  becomes  so 
dry  that  they  can  burn  it  over  like  so  much  grass.  This  removes 
much  of  the  weight  of  the  plants,  but  they  are  so  matted  together 
that  saws  are  actually  used  to  separate  the  growth,  as  it  can  not  be 
removed  in  any  other  way.  The  vessels  employed  for  sudd  clear- 
ing, while  ligiit-draft  boats,  are  strongly  built  and  have  blunt  bows, 
so  that  they  can  be  forced  against  the  bank  of  vegetation.  They 
are  provided  with  steel  cables  or  hawsers,  saws,  and  axes,  and 
carry  crews  of  natives  who  are  experts  in  working  upon  the  sudd. 
"The  way  in  wiiich  the  channel  is  cleared  is  as  follows:  Often 
the  water  is  so  completely  hidden  that  the  first  difficulty  when  you 
are  encountered  by  a  barrier  of  sudd  is  to  discover  where  in  this 
sudd  the  river-bed  runs.     This  is  done  by  'sounding  '  through  the 

sudd  with  long  poles. 
The  average  depth  of  wa- 
ter in  the  sudd  may  be 
only  a  few  feet,  but  when 
the  actual  river-bed  is 
reached  this  suddenly  in- 
creases to  a  depth  of  15 
to  18  or  20  feet.  Having 
found  the  real  river-bed, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  down  or  burn  the  top- 
growth,  consisting  mostly 
of  papyrus. 

"Having  cleared  the 
top  of  the  sudd  'block,' 
the  men  are  landed  with 
large  saws  to  cut  along  the 
true  river -bank,  which 
may  be  either  submerged 
with  a  few  feet  of  water 

eographic  Magazine,"  Washington,  D.  C.     Copyrighted,  1910.  OVer     it     and  papVrUS     and 

GROWTH  FROM  THE  CHANNEL.  sudd  On  it,  or  solid  ground 
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with  ant-heaps,  the  solid  ground  never  being  of  any  great  extent 
and  always  surrounded  by  swamp.  Cross  and  parallel  cuts  with  the 
saws  are  then  made  through  the  sudd,  dividing  it  into  blocks  of 
a  convenient  size  for  the  steamer  to  tear  out,  the  size  of  these 
blocks,  of  course,  depending  on  the  consistency  of  the  sudd  and 
the  power  of  the  steamer 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sudd  interferes  but  little  with  tiie 
flow  of  the  river,  and  the  Nile  passes  under  it  with  little  resistance. 
This  is  because  the  growth  is  principally  near  or  on  the  surface. 
As  the  river  is  over  a  mile  wide  in  some  places  and  the  deep  chan- 
nel may  be  only  loo  feet,  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  where  to  find  the 
channel  to  clear  it,  as  all  of  the  water  may  be  hidden. 

"  The  density  of  the  vegetation  even  in  deep  water  is  remarkable. 
Again  referring  to  the  photographs,  these  show  how  the  men  can 
walk  over  it  without  sinking  into  the  mass,  such  is  its  tenacity  and 
strength.  Animals  such  as  the  rhinoceros  have  been  seen  crossing 
the  Nile  upon  this  great  water-carpet,  which  is  woven  as  deftly  and 
strongly  as  by  the  hand  loom." 


PERIPATETIC  DISINFECTION 

A  SANITARY  motor-car,  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  appara- 
-^*  tus  for  disinfection,  to  be  used  in  rural  districts  or  thinly 
settled  communities,  has  been  devised  in  France.  It  is  described 
in  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  12)  by  Dr.  Georges  Vitoux,  and  as 
a  similar  device  may  prove  useful  in  this  country,  we  quote  his  ac- 
count pretty  fully.  He  remarks  that,  while  in  large  cities  the  dis- 
infection of  contaminated  places  and  objects  is  easy  where  the 
•municipal  services  have  special  plants  for  such  purposes,  in  small 
towns  in  the  country  the  authorities  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
purchase,  at  great  expense,  apparatus  that  in  many  cases  will  never 
be  used.  For  this  reason  movable  plants  have  been  devised,  ready 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a  number  of  localities  too  small  to  pos- 
sess each  its  own  installation  for  disinfection.     He  proceeds  : 

"Such  plants  are  still  rare,  so  it  appears  to  us  particularly  inter- 
esting to  describe  one  that  has  just  been  constructed  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine-Inf^rieure  after  specifications  furnished  by 
Dr.  Charles  Ott,  departmental  inspector  of  public  health. 

"Since  the  necessities  of  a  departmental  service  necessitate  fre- 
quent, long,  and  rapid  trips.  Dr.  Ott  has  utilized  the  resources  of 
automobilism,  and  to  this  end  he  has  had  made  at  the  Dion-Bouton 
works  a  sanitary  motor-car  that  realizes  as  completely  as  possible 
all  the  desiderata  that  may  be  required  of  sucli  a  vehicle. 

"On  the  road  this  carriage,  which  weighs  with  all  its  accessaries 
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and  fittings  about  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  costs  about  $1,800,  is  driven 
by  a  monocylindric  motor  of  9  horse-power.  .  .  .  It  is  very  strong, 
and  easily  makes  a  speed  of  16  to  19  miles  an  hour. 

"For  the  needs  of  rural  sanitary  service,  the  disinfecting  agent 
adopted  in  the  department,  by  advice  of  Dr.  Ott,  is  formic  alde- 
hyde, produced  by  the  so-called  'fumigator  '  cartouches,  having  a 
basis  of  pure  trioxymethylene.  These  are  utilized  for  disinfecting 
such  places  as  may  be  completely  closed,  and  for  use  in  the  Gonin 


oven  for  sterilizing  various  objects,  such  as  linen,  clothing,  etc., 
which  must  be  disinfected  not  on  the  surface  but  also  throughout 
their  thickness." 

Where  places  to  be  fumigated  can  not  be  closed  tightly,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  the  country,  the  disinfection  is  carried  out  by 
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spraying  with  freshly  prepared  lime-water.  Sometimes,  also, 
sprays  of  strong  sodic  cresylol  solution  are  used,  and  floors  and 
pavements  are  carefully  washed  with  dilute  Javelle  water.  Where 
there  is  an  area  floored  with  compact  clay  it  is  plentifully  flooded 
with  lime-water.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  sanitary  carriage  of  Dr.  Ott  is  of  course  so  arranged  as  to 
be  able  to  answer  all  these  purposes  ;  it  thus  carries  a  portable 
oven  on  the  Gonin  system,  mounted  on  rails  and  kept  in  the  interior 
of  the  coach.  Here  are  stored  also  the  various  accessaries  required 
in  the  operation  of  the  oven.  The  liquid  products  are  held  in 
square  flasks  with  a  capacity  of  500  grams  [about  a  pound]. 

"On  the  upper  gallery  of  the  car  are  carefully  arranged  two 
sprayers — one  for  lime-water  and  the  other  for  sodic  cresylol — a 
reservoir  of  petrol  for  supplying  a  small  heater,  a  set  of  buckets, 
several  'horses,'  and,  finally,  a  small  portable  oven  for  disinfecting 
the  protective  clothing  of  the  operator.  On  the  foot-boards  of  the 
car  and  on  each  side  are  fixt  three  chests  containing  Gonin  fumi- 
gators,  covers  for  mattresses,  blouses,  boots,  and  hoods  for  the 
operator,  and  his  toilet  articles. 

"With  such  a  plant,  the  operations  of  disinfection  are  as  easy 
as  possible.  Having  arrived  at  his  destination,  the  operator  dons 
his  protective  costume  .  .  .  and  then  draws  out  the  oven  from  its 
position  in  the  car,  supporting  its  free  end  on  a  wooden  horse.  It 
is  then  charged,  and  watched  until  it  has  reached  the  proper  tem- 
perature, when  the  fumigators  are  lighted  and  the  heating  apparatus 
so  regulated  as  to  maintain  this  temperature  during  the  two  hours 
now  recognized  as  sufficient  and  necessary  for  the  formaldehyde 
vapors  to  act  surely  as  a  bactericide.  The  oven  having  been  once 
set  going,  the  operator  may  proceed  to  another  task.  He  occupies 
himself  in  disinfecting  rooms,  either  by  burning  'fumigators' there- 
in when  they  can  be  perfectly  closed  or  by  spraying  or  washing.  .   .  , 

"According  to  the  tests  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Ott,  a  sanitary 
carriage  of  this  type  may  perform  500  disinfections  yearly^  allowing 
for  Sundays  and  holidays  and  for  stoppages  for  cleaning  and  repairs. 

"So  there  is  no  doubt  that,  because  of  their  convenience,  these 
sanitary  vehicles  svill  be  used  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  near 
future." — Translation  made  for 'luY.  Literakv  Digest. 


Op  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood's  experiments  in  the  photography  of  the  moon  by 
ultraviolet  light,  recently  reported  in  The  Literary  Digest,  a  reviewer  in 
Engineering  (London.  March  4)  says:  "It  would  seem  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  new  engine  of  investigation  or  a  new  method  of  astronomical  research, 
capable  of  giving  information  concerning  the  character  of  the  surface  of  objects 
having  disks,  and  sufficiently  illuminated  to  leave  a  record  on  the  sensitized 
plate.  Up  till  now  the  method  has  been  applied  only  to  the  moon,  but  we  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  by  the  same  process,  improved  by  time  and  experi- 
ence, we  may  learn  something  more  of  the  surface-markings  of  the  planets  than 
their  mere  position.  Some  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  material  that  is  seen  to  collect  around  the  poles  of  Mars- 
The  enigrtia  of  the  red  spot  on  Jupiter  may  be  solved,  and  other  problems 
easily  suggest  themselves." 
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THE  PREACHER'S  PART  IN   A  LABOR 

WAR 

THE  street-car  strike  in  Philadelphia  has  led  the  ministry  of 
that  city  to  ask  what  legitimate  part  they  might  be  expected 
to  take  in  the  settlement  of  such  difficulties.  It  appears  tliat  they 
offered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  were  told  by 
the  Mayor  to  "  preach  peace  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs. "  The 
Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  philosophically  remarks  that  "a  man 
is  surely  apt  to  be  funny  when  he  is  mad,"  and  "so  even  the  Phila- 
delphia ministers  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  Mayor's  insolent  con- 
tempt for  their  kindly  meant  proposal  of  ar- 
bitration in  the  recent  strike."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  "arbitration  "  is  the  rock  upon 
which  this  Mayor  struck  in  another  case.  The 
New  Theater  Company  were  requested  to 
withdraw  the  play — Galsworthy's  "Strife" — 
which  they  proposed  to  present  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love — for  fear  that  it  might  add  in- 
citement to  further  strike  trouble,  tho  the 
Mayor  was  apprized  that  arbitration  was  the 
lesson  it  taught. 

The  unsympathetic  reception  meted  out  to 
the  ministers  sets  them  questioning  "what 
may  be  the  rightfulpartof  Christian  ministers 
in  the  discussion  of  any  pressing  public  prob- 
lem, or  in  the  practical  measures  taken  to  se- 
cure civic  peace  and  righteousness."  Since 
the  ministers  were  curtly  told  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs,  they  wonder  if  they  ought 
to  agree  with  the  Mayor  that  "taking  some 
active  part  in  the  determining  of  questions  of 
public  importance"  is  not  a  part  of  their  "own 
affairs."     Tlie  Presbyteriati  goes  further: 

"Deeper  and  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion of  a  minister's  part  in  public  affairs  is  the 
question  of  what  the  Mayor  may  have  meant 
by  'preaching  peace.'  No  one  will  deny  that 
it  is  the  minister's  business  to  do  just  that 
thing.  But  the  Mayor's  view  of  such  preach- 
ing seemed  to  be  that  the  ministers  should 
advise  the  people  of  their  congregations  to 
abstain  from  throwing  stones  at  street-cars 
or  at  policemen  who  were  protecting  the  cars, 
been  practical  preaching,  in  some  portions  of  Philadelphia,  no 
doubt.  But  would  it  have  touched  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  And 
would  the  Mayor  listen  to  such  preaching  of  peace  as  the  minister 
must  furnish,  if  once  he  should  'attend  to  his  own  affairs,'  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  public  officers,  public  cor- 
porations, and  private  citizens  alike  ? 

"What  is  the  peace  that  the  Christian  ministry  ought  to  preach 
in  a  time  of  civic,  commercial,  industrial,  or  social  disturbance? 
Shall  it  be  merely  a  word  of  submission  to  existing  or  rightfully 
constituted  authority,  or  shall  it  be  a  peace  founded  on  no  external 
arrangements  of  men,  but  on  the  supernatural,  superhuman  princi- 
plti  :.f  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  made  more  and  more 
evident,  in  the  ceaseless  struggles  of  men  with  each  other,  for  ad- 
vantage on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  merely  natural  principles 
will  not  produce  such  agreement  among  them  as  will  satisfy  every 
one  with  its  equity.  There  will  always  be  some  inequality  of 
pressure  on  one  or  another  party  to  any  possible  human  agreement. 
And  therefore  men  will  be  continually  crying  'peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace.'  The  one  thing  that  emerges  into  clear  and  dis- 
tinct demonstration  now,  is  that,  in  order  to  live  together  in  any 
form  of  society,  men  must  make  concessions  to  each  other,  even 
as  they  look  upon  their  mutual  relationships  from  each  other's 
point  of  view.  That  is,  into  the  practical,  material  order  of  things, 
there  must  come  the  sentimental  demand  to  'put  yourself  in  his 
place,' or,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  One   who 


knows  what  is  in  man,  'All  things,  whatsoever  that  ye  would  that 
men  sliould  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  luito  them.'  " 

This  is  the  peace  that  must  be  preached  by  Christian  ministers^ 
declares  The  Presbyterian,  and  the  only  peace  that  will  be  "effec- 
tual and  lasting."     It  says  : 

"Without  discussion  as  to  whether  they  may  rightly  seek  to  exer- 
cise their  influence  in  the  ordering  of  social  relationships,  and 
without  answer  to  the  sneers  of  men  who  would  drive  what  they 
consider  unpractical  religious  considerations  out  of  the  things  of 
the  common  life,  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  new  and  always  to  preach 
the  superhuman,  contranatural  law  of  love  as  set  forth  in  the  words- 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

"It  is  this  sort  of  peace  that,  unhappily, 
neither  the  parties  to  industrial  strife,  nor  the 
civic  authorities  of  an  average  town  have 
much  in  view.  But  the  very  strife  of  the  past 
few  weeks  is  the  proof  that  it  is  the  only  peace 
that  can  be  effectual  and  lasting.  Men  must 
learn  to  'look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.' 
When  they  have  set  themselves  to  seek  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  and  the  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another,  which  is, 
after  all,  simply  the  practise  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Golden  Rule,  the  peace 
of  the  community  will  be  assured.  And  not 
even  the  Mayor  could  assert  that  it  is  not  the 
affair  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  to  offer 
and  urge  that  sort  of  peace  in  time  of  disa- 
greement and  debate." 


MAYOR    REYliUKN 


Who  is  said  to  have  told  the  preachers  of 
Philadelphia  "  to  preach  peace  and  attend  to 
their  own  affairs." 


That  would  have 


JAPAN'S    RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTIES 

SOME  serious  stock-taking  has  followed 
the  recent  semicentennial  celebration 
of  the  beginning  of  Protestant  work  in  Japan. 
A  Japanese  religious  paper  estimates  that 
there  are  in  Japan  77,000  Protestant  Christians 
and  88,000  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics,  out 
of  a  populaton  of  50,000,000.  This  journal 
estimates  that  of  the  800  Protestant  mission- 
aries at  work  there,  656  are  engaged  in  10- 
cities,  "wliere  are  also  five-sevenths  of  all 
Japanese  workers  and  churches."  One-third  of  the  missionary 
body  are  said  to  be  bunched  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  greatest  number  of  educational  institutions  are  in  these 
cities.     Of  the  situation  outside  these  favored  centers  we  read  : 

"  The  masses — the  industrial  and  agricultural  classes — untouched, 
unapproached  !  The  dearth  of  Japanese  pastors  and  workers — 
more  churches  than  can  be  manned,  and  many  unsatisfactory  men 
in  the  service  !  The  latest  figures  number  288,000  Buddhist  temples, 
and  Shinto  shrines  to  1,675  Christian  churches,  and  216,000  priests- 
to  1,391  Christian  workers  of  both  sexes.  While  one  Christian 
worker  is  seeking  to  win  one  convert,  there  are  156  on  the  other 
side  trying  to  hold  him." 

The  Standard  (Chicago),  a  Baptist  journal,  quotes  one  of  its 
missionaries,  Dr.  C.  K.  Harrington,  as  saying  tliat"togive  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  country  evangelistic  work  in  Japan,  there  are- 
needed  within  the  next  few  years  from  300  to  400  missionary  fami- 
lies to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  that  work  with  such  a  corps 
of  Japanese  associates  as  they  may  be  able  to  gather  about  them." 
But  there  are  other  problems  beside  the  one  of  reaching  the  un- 
evangelized  masses,  as  this  citation  shows  : 

"There  is  quite  a  wide-spread  feeling  among  the  Japanese  that 
there  is  a  lower  standard  of  morals  among  the  rising  generation^ 
than  characterized  their  predecessors,  and  consequently  anxiety  is. 
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great.  The  authorities  seek  to  remedy  this  condition  by  instructing 
school-teachers  to  insist  upon  reform  among  students,  a  most  futile 
method.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church,  Sickyo  Hhimpo,  has  been 
discussing  this  problem  and  lays  the  blame  on  the  educational 
system  adopted  from  foreign  lands.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
that  ushered  in  tlie  present  era,  'the  old  educational  system,'  says 
this  paper,  '  was  abandoned  and  the  European  and  American  ma- 
terialistic principles  were  adopted  unreservedly.  Our  present 
educational  system  is  wholly  secular  and  materialistic  and  it  is 
responsible  for  the  indifference  which  students  show  to  all  moral 
questions.'  The  Roman  Catholic  Koe  reasons  similarly  when  it 
says,  'The  power  of  skepticism  throughout  the 
country  is  something  tremendous,'  and  it  says, 
further,  'It  seems  to  us  that  education  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  this  country  to-day  is  the  enemy  of  belief.  If 
the  prevailing  skepticism  were  regarded  as  a  serious 
complaint,  calling  for  special  treatment  by  our 
scliolars,  the  situation  would  be  more  hopeful  than 
it  is,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  minds  of  the  learned 
are  permeated  with  agnosticism.' 

"This  same  Koe  says  that  things  are  no  better  in 
Japanese  modern  literature.  Numerous  writers  de- 
light in  attacking  the  beliefs  of  their  fathers  and  in 
propounding  new  theories.  Lecturers  on  philosophy 
spend  their  time  in  showing  'how  theories  have  been 
set  up  by  certain  Western  philosophers  only  to  be 
knocked  d;>wn  by  other  teachers.'  It  asserts,  further, 
that  a  taste  for  objective  truth  does  not  exist.  'All 
the  leaders  in  our  philosophic  world  are  in  favor  of 
subjectivism,  which  means  that  each  man  is  to  be 
-^  standard  to  himself,  is  to  be  the  slave  of  ins  own 
ever-varying  emotions,'  and  in  this  it  sees  'one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  our  universal  skepticism.'  The 
Kirisutokyo  SakiJi,  the  organ  of  the  A't/miai  (Con- 
gregational)  churches,  characterizing  Japanese  liter- 
ature from  another  view-point,  says,  'The  leading 
novelists,  verse-writers,  essayists,  critics,  and  re- 
view-writers of  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  anti- 
christians,'  and  it  strikes  a  note  that  may  well  be 
heeded  when  it  asserts  that,  'unless  Japanese  litera- 
ture can  be  permeated  with  Christian  thought,  no 
grand  future  awaits  it. '  " 


CHURCH   CONFISCATION   OVERDONE 

*■  I  "HOSE  who  engineered  and  carried  out  tiie  confiscation  of 
■'-  Church  property  in  France  do  not  appear  likely  to  get  off 
without  burning  their  fingers.  They  have  already  incurred  odium 
throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  are  soon  to  see  one  of  their 
agents  dragged  to  the  tribunal  of  justice  on  a  charge  of  embezzling 
the  funds  collected  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  real  estate  and 
other  possessions.  Mr.  Duez,  the  former  chief  liquidator  of 
Church  properties,  has  been  indicted  for  forgery  and  breach  of 


Krf'iri  "  l/lllustialion." 


DUEZ,   THE    LIQUIDATOR, 


Tlie  rationalizing  teachings  of  certain  religious 
leaders  also  seem  to  present  problems  for  the  Christian  mission- 
ary.    These  are  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"Dr.  Takagi,  formerly  editor  of  the  Methodist  Go/cyo,  asserts 
that  the  Christian  revelation  goes  no  further  than  to  explain  natural 
phenomena  and  numerous  events  connected  with  our  lives;  to 
throw  light  on  the  war  bet\\een  virtue  and  vice,  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween man's  higher  and  lower  nature,  on  the  true  significance  of 
life  and  death;  and  to  explain  the  moral  laws  that  affect  the  destiny 
ot  nations.  'The  fact  is  that  in  the  essential  elements  of  what  is 
known  as  Christian  supernaturalism  there  is  nothing  that  tran- 
scends man's  thoughts.'  To  him,  there  is  nothing  in  the  incarnation 
tliat  transcends  human  experience.  'When  we  speak  of  the  divine 
nature  in  man,  we  are  only  referring  to  a  certain  characteristic  of 
men  of  superior  character.'  Dr.  Ebina,  of  the  Kuiniai  body, 
whose  influence  is  nation-wide,  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
explained  in  a  broad  sense,  does  not  differ  from  man's  reason. 
'The  sanctified  intellect  of  the  Christian  is  to  him  the  Holy  Spirit, 
his  one  guide  in  life.  Relying  on  this  each  one  of  our  Japanese 
Christians  will  in  future  develop  the  creed  in  his  own  way.'  He 
believes  that  during  the  next  50  years  Christianity  in  Japan  will  be 
more  and  more  naturalized.  Mr.  Minami,  editor  of  the  Rikugo 
Zashi,  formerly  a  h'ii//iiai  hut  now  a  l^nitarian  organ,  a  change 
of  allegiance  that  is  significant,  claims  that  'the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  as  a  Church  has  now  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
iieterodoxy. 

"'Japanese  Protestant  Christians  as  a  body  no  longer  believe 
in  miracles,  the  resurrection,  the  Trinity,  the  inspiration  of 
tiie  Bible,  and  the  like.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  age  is  dead  against 
orthodoxy.' 

"This  claim,  undoubtedly  too  strong,  is  interesting  as 
indicating  the  growing  slreiigtli  of  liberalism  in  Japanese 
Christianity." 


With  his  secretaries  in  his  private  office.  He  is  under  indictment  for  forgery  and  bread)  of 
confidence  involving  $2,000,000  which  the  State  claims  should  have  come  to  it  from  the  sale 
of  church  property.     His  trial  will,  however,  be  delayed  until  after  the  April  elections. 


confidence  as  proved  by  the  disappearance  of  $2,000,000  of  these 
funds.  A  Catholic  view  of  the  scandal  is  given  in  the  following 
comment  by  the  New  York  Freeynan^s  Journal :  '«''^  "''^ 

"The  contrast  between  the  Catholic  Church  laboring  through  the 
agency  of  self-sacrificing  sons  and  daughters  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind and  the  robber  policy  of  an  atheistic  Government  bent  upon 
preventing  her  from  carrying  out  her  beneficent  mission,  is  one  that 
should  bring  home  to  the  French  people  a  realization  of  their  duty 
to  rid  their  country  of  rulers  that  have  weakened  France  by  spread- 
ing demoralization  in  every  direction.  The  stealings  of  the  liqui- 
dators furnish  only  one  of  many  signs  that  indicate  the  growing 
degeneracy  of  a  nation  that  once  led  the  world  in  all  that  makes  for 
civilization. 

"Patriotic  Frenchmen,  who  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  have  an  opportunity,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  general  elections  next  month,  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  their  native  land  by  wresting  their  power  for  evil  from 
the  present  rulers  of  France,  who  have  subordinated  everything  to 
the  gratification  of  their  insensate  hatred  of  the  religion  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  people." 

Another  Catholic  paper.  The  Republic  (Boston),  thinks  that 
France  is  simply  reaping  now  and  will  continue  to  reap  exactly 
what  it  has  sown.     Says  this  journal : 

"Evidently  the  French  Republic  has  strenuous  days  ahead  of  it. 
Its  falsity  to  its  very  name  has  long  been  clear;  its  harvest  of 
every  kind  of  evil  seed  is  bearing  fruit  more  rapidly  and  abundantly 
than  any  one  could  have  thought  possible  a  year  ago.  For  the 
moment  the  deputies  have  voted  confidence  in  the  Government's 
promise  to  fix  the  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  liquidation 
of   the    property  of  the    orders,  and  to  punish  the   guilty,  while 
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condemning  most  severely  the  methods  of  the  liquidators;  but  no 
one  can  tell  what  a  week  will  bring  forth." 

A  Protestant  view  appears  in  77/1?  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis., 
New  York),  which  hints  that  some  agents  of  the  religious  orders 
are  involved.  It  remarks  that  "the  inextricable  confusion  into 
which  the  liquidation  had  fallen"  favored  the  concealment  of  this 
tiieft,  and  continues : 

"  A  situation  resembling  the  Panama  scandal  is  being  worked  up 
by  the  clerical  and  royalist  press,  which  assert  that  Duez  and  his 
agents  corruptly  bargained  for  a  commission  on  the  lawyers'  fees, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  excessive.  A  number  of  well- 
known  names  in  politics  are  found  among  the  lawyers  who  have 
been  taking  part  in  the  liquidation  suits  before  the  courts.  A 
further  sensational  turn  has  been  given  to  the  scandal  by  the  inti- 
mation that  there  have  been  several  cases  of  apparent  collusion 
between  the  liquidators  and  the  persons  acting  for  the  religious 
orders  liquidated." 

The  New  York  Sun,  however,  explains  this  "collusion,"  not  as 
means  by  which  the  clericals  personally  profited,  but  by  which 
they  lessened  the  sum  of  which  they  were  despoiled.     It  says  : 

"  It  is  believed  that  in  some  cases  at  least  M.  Combes's  Oriental 
methods  of  confiscation  have  been  met  by  the  friends  of  the  Church 
with  the  tactics  that  are  customary  in  the  Levant  to  mitigate  tyran- 
nous exactions  and  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  heavily  taxed 
more  southern  Latin  countries,  an  understanding  between  the  offi- 
cials and  the  victims.  They  have  learned  from  Tartiiffe  that  ''On 
trouve  avec  V^tat  des  accofnodements,''  z.nd  by  paying  gratuities 
satisfactory  to  the  officials  have  bought  back  the  property  of  which 
the  Church  was  stript  at  much  less  than  its  appraised  value.  The 
morality  of  such  transactions  may  be  doubtful  and  will  hardly  bear 
the  investigationof  the  courts  ;  it  will  be  judged  leniently,  however, 
by  many  who  can  not  understand  the  iniquity  of  compounding  a 
felony  if  they  can  thereby  get  back  the  goods  of  which  they  have 
been  robbed.  It  will  be  a  shock  to  the  French  people  if  it  is 
found  that  many  officials  have  been  involved,  for  while  the  French 
bureaucracy  is  looked  upon  as  stupid,  arrogant,  and  bound  up  in 
red  tape,  it  has  also  been  regarded  as  not  corrupt." 


AFRICA  FOR  CHRIST  OR   MOHAMMED? 

To  those  who  view  the  future  of  Africa  with  the  eyes  of  the 
psychologist  and  ethnologist  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  faith, 
it  can  not  be  said  that  European  culture  and  the  Christian  religion 
seem  the  forces  likely  to  win  there.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
among  European  specialists  in  Africana  there  are  not  a  few  who 
not  only  fear  but  are  certain  that  the  future  destinies  of  African 
culture  lies  in  the  hands  of  Islam  and  not  of  Christianity.  The 
most  noteworthy  discussion  of  this  problem  is  found  in  the  learned 
Ititernationale  Wochenschrift  (Berlin),  from  the  pen  of  Germany's 
leading  savant  in  this  department,  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  H.  Becker,  of 
the  Hamburg  Kolonialinstitut.  A  summary  of  his  reasons  for  this 
pessimistic  view  makes  interesting  reading.     They  are  in  outline  : 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  progressive  policy  in  the 
colonization  of  Africa  by  European  and  Christian  Powers  within 
recent  decades  would  seem  an  effectual  check  on  the  propaganda 
of  Islam,  particularly  in  Central  Africa,  but  this  has  proved  not  to 
be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  advancement  of  Christian  Powers 
in  the  Dark  Continent  has  been  skilfully  used  by  the  Moslem  prop- 
agandists to  further  tlieir  interests  and  cause,  so  that,  without  pur- 
posing to  do  so.  Christian  progress,  through  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  good  roads,  etc.,  has  rendered  invaluable  aid 
to  Islam,  wiiich  is  spreading  in  Africa  more  than  ever  before.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Pan-Islamic  crusade  has  anything  to 
do  with  this  expansion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  agitation 
has  doubtless  given  to  Islam  a  steadiness  and  determination  it 
never  had  before.  Africa  as  yet  feels  none  of  that  reaction  of 
Oriental  peoples  against  Occidental  influences,  which,  as  the  result 
of  the  Japanese  War,  has  become  such  a  potent  factor  in  Asia,  and 
particularly  in  India.  More  powerful  than  this  is  the  growing 
power  of  the  Islamic  Brotherhoods  in  Africa  and  the  spread  of 
the  influence  of  Islamic  mysticism,  which  appears  in  specifically 


African  forms.  But  even  these  agencies  and  organizations  are  not 
the  power  in  the  spread  of  Islam  that  some  travelers  have  feared. 
On  the  contrary,  the  expansion  of  Islam  among  the  blacks  is  attrib- 
utable to  factors  which  make  it,  as  it  were,  the  natural  friend  and 
leader  of  the  African  races. 

Chief  among  tliese  is  the  mental  attitude  natural  to  the  African, 
which  seems  to  predestine  the  negro  for  Islam,  and,  at  least  for 
the  present,  excludes  him  from  the  higher  forms  of  Christian  re- 
ligion and  European  culture.  Primitive  man,  as  typically  repre- 
sented in  the  African,  naturally  projects  his  wishes  and  fears  out 
of  himself  and  personifies  and  deifies  them.  Then  he  seeks  by 
magic  rites  to  attract  or  to  repel  these  new  divinities.  It  does  not 
avail  to  say  that  this  is  superstition;  the  plain  fact  is  that  this  is 
tiie  natural  form  of  thought  for  the  negro.  Its  fundamental  con- 
ception is  that  of  a  vast  chasm  between  man  and  the  divine  powers. 
Man  is  helplessly  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  gods.  Only  the 
optimism  of  the  mysteries  of  magic  can  ^ever  mitigate  the  pessi- 
mism of  this  fatalism. 

Islam  has  been  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  mental  attitude 
of  the  negro,  for  it,  too,  is  based  on  an  eternal  difference  between 
God  and  man.  Islam  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  grafting  its 
teachings  upon  the  elementary  religious  ideas  of  the  negro,  and  was 
not  even  compelled  to  make  any  compromise  in  doing  so. 

This  feature  of  the  problem  is  keenly  discust  in  a  recent  French 
work  by  Edmond  Doutte,  entitled  "Magic  and  Religion  in  North 
Africa."  The  culture  of  Islam,  which  knows  of  no  pictures  or 
sacraments,  naturally  develops  into  a  magical  art,  and  in  this  way 
the  negro  is  especially  adapted  for  the  acceptance  of  Moslem  teach- 
ings and  tenets.  Christianity  seeks  to  bring  God  and  man  together, 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  them  ;  and  this  is  something  the 
negro  can  not  understand.  In  short,  Islam  fills  the  religious  con- 
cepts of  the  negro  with  new  contents  ;  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  that  these  concepts  be  entirely  recast.  Islam 
proves  acceptable  above  Christianity,  too,  in  other  particulars  here 
set  forth  : 

All  Islam  demands  is  the  subjection  of  the  will  and  an  external 
adherence  to  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  circumcision 
and  the  like.  A  negro  can  in  a  very  short  time  become  a  Moslem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  missionaries  are  particularly  slow 
in  administering  baptism,  as  Christianity  demands  a  change  of 
heart.  Again,  Islam  gives  the  negro  a  higher  stage  of  civilization, 
at  least  externally,  and  a  certain  inward  discipline,  which  appeals 
to  him  more  than  the  freedom  of  movement  offered  by  Christianity. 
A  Christianized  negro  must  generally  be  taken  out,  root  and  all, 
from  his  previous  surroundings,  without  finding  firm  roots  else- 
where ;  he  is  never  on  an  equality  with  the  Christians  from  Europe 
or  America,  but  always  only  a  "native."  Then,  too,  Islam  sancti- 
fies polygamy,  slavery,  and  other  historic  conditions  among  the 
negroes,  while  Christianity  demands  the  reestablishment  of  the 
family  and  economic  life  on  a  new  basis. 

The  negro  naturally  likes  to  copy  and  to  imitate  what  he  sees 
others  do  ;  Islam  regulates  all  things  for  its  adherents  ;  Christian- 
ity gives  its  followers  freedom  of  choice  and  movement. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  even  before  the  advent  of 
Christian  colonization  gave  Islam  an  advantage  over  Christianity, 
and  Christian  civilizing  agencies  have  only  enabled  the  propaganda 
of  Islam  to  work  all  the  more  effectively.  The  Islamic  merchant 
and  slave-dealer  can  all  the  more  successfully  do  their  work  be- 
cause Christians  have  established  means  of  communication,  safe 
travel,  and  the  like,  and  the  European  occupation  of  Africa  has 
been  and  is  a  remarkable  help  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  and  type  of  civilization. 

It  is,  however,  says  Professor  Becker,  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
momentary  spread  of  Islam  in  Africa  will  be  a  permanent  danger. 
There  are  elements  in  connection  with  this  propaganda  that,  for 
psychological  and  ethnological  reasons,  make  it  not  impossible  that 
the  only  permanent  civilization  and  culture  that  will  do  Africa  any 
good  is  Christianity,  and  that  the  Africans  will  themselves  recognize 
this  in  the  course  of  time,  altho  Christian  missionaries  are  perfectly 
right  when  they  maintain  that  an  Islamized  African  is  lost  for 
Christianity  and  that  Islam  provides  no  doorway  for  the  Christian- 
civilization  from  Europe.  Christianity  has  an  excellent  chance  in 
Africa,  but  its  day  is  not  yet,  and  it  must  work  independently  of 
Mohammedanism  and  against  it. — Translation  made  for  Thf 
LiTEKARY  Digest. 
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«THE  PIPE  OF  DESIRE"  NOT  DESIRED 

THE  net  result,  critically  speaking,  of  the  production  of  Mr. 
Converse's  opera,  "Tlie  Pipe  of  Desire,"  seems  to  be  a 
recommendation  to  both  composer  and  librettist  to  return  once 
tnore  to  tl>eir  lessons.  Good  as  is  the  quality  of  Mr.  Converse's 
work,  it  is  pronounced  not  good  enough ;  while  the  book,  which  is 
•written  by  Mr.  George  Edward  Barton,  is  not  good  at  all.  When 
the  caterers  to  operatic  amusement  fulfil  what  should  be  demanded 
of  them  in 'Creating  an  operatic  work,  there  are  still  the  singers, 
whose  diction  has  to  be  thoroughly  reformed. 
"What  is  the  use  of  an  English  text,"  asks  Mr. 
Krehbiel  in  the  New  York  Tribune," \l  it  is 
even  less  intelligible  to  the  hearer  than  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Italian?"  Only  one  of  the 
company  at  the  Metropolitan  who  sang  "The 
Pipe  of  Desire*'  on  Marcli  i8 could  make  him- 
self understood.  "'If  nationalization  was  in  any 
degree  the  aim  of  the  production  of 'The  Pipe 
of  Desire,"*  this  reviewer  goes  on,  "that  aim 
was  completely  destroyed  in  the  performance.** 
So  much  has  been  expected  from  this  produc- 
tion in  the  way  of  giving  a  fillip  to  opera  in 
English  and  .'recognition  of  native  composers 
that  the  impression  produced  is  looked  upon  as 
most  important.  **  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
short  phrases  distributed  among  all  the  per- 
formers, and  the  lines  which  Mr.  Whitehill 
sang,  nobody  understood  what  was  being 
uttered."     Mr.  Krehbiel  asks : 

"Was  it  the  fault  of  the  composer.?  In  a 
small  degree,  yes.  Of  the  singers  ?  In  a  large 
degree,  yes.  But  chiefly  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
librettist.  Mr.  George  Edward  Barton's  book 
is  an  extremely  amateurish  performance.  If 
it  has  any  value  it  is  purely  literary.  It  is  a 
fairy  fantasy,  wofully  weighted  with  what  the 
author,  no  doubt,  thought  when  he  wrote  it  was 
profound  symbolism.  But  in  its  execution  there 
is  a  most  amusing  jumble  of  operatic  shreds 
and  patches.  The  story,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  has  been  told 
in  this  journal.  The  King  of  the  fairy  folk — 'elves,  gnomes, 
sylphs,  undines,  and  salamanders' — has  a  musical  instrument, 
the  pipe,  the  sound  of  which  provokes  unrest  among  all  who 
hear  it.  He  plays  upon  it  at  the  request  of  his  subjects  and  they 
find  its  music  only  an  inspiration  for  a  merry  dance.  A  mortal 
wrests  it  from  him  and,  tho  'it  is  forbidden,'  he  plays  upon  it,  and 
its  voice  summons  his  love  from  a  sick-bed,  makes  her  struggle 
over  rocks  and  through  streams  to  reach  his  side.  She  is  stricken 
with  a  fever,  her  mind  is  turned  awry,  and  she  dies  in  his  arms. 
Had  he  put  restraint  upon  his  impatient  desire  for  a  day  he  would 
have  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  marital  happiness.  Then  he  curses 
God  ;  the  King  of  the  fairy  folk  proclaims  the  moral  of  the  piece, 
which  is  that  disobedience  to  divine  law  is  always  punished,  and 
the  mortal  lives  out  his  span  of  life  in  a  few  moments  and  dies  by 
the  side  of  her  who  was  to  have  been  his  wife. 

"This  the  poetical  conceit,  proclaimed  in  words  which  are  any- 
thing but  poetical  and  which  have  about  as  much  dramatic  poten- 
tiality as  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  But  on  tiie  stage  there  flit  about 
shadows  of  familiar  operatic  personages  and  elements.  The  (9/^ 
One,  as  the  King  is  called,  is  a  mixture  of  Wagner's  Wotan  and 
Ambroise  Thomas'  Harper;  the  First  Salamander  \^  an  absurd 
caricature  oiLoge,  the  First  Gnome,  of  Mime.  A'aoia,  the  mortal 
woman,  goes  mad  like  Lucia  and  Marguerite  and  dies  stricken 
like  Mireille.  The  pipe  is  Oberon's  horn,  Tamino^s  flute,  and 
^apageno^s  bells,  tho  it  fails  to  discourse  music  of  the  kind  that 
its  nature  and  magic  power  would  seem  to  invite.  The  elves  dance 
about /[?/a«,  the  shepherd,  like  the  flower-maidens  around  Parsi- 
fal. The  gnomes  and  salamanders  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dancers  like  the  satyrs  in  the  bacchanalian  scene  in  'Tannhauser.' 
But  the  imitations  are  all  absurdly  infantile  and  only  evoke  a  pity- 
ing smile  because  of  their  futility  and  incongruity." 


FREDERICK  S.  CONVERSE, 

The  American  composer  whose  "  Pipe 
of  Desire,"  performed  lately,  was  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  opera  in  English. 


Mr.  Converse  was  not  inspired  by  the  libretto,  says  Mr.  Hender- 
son in  the  New  York  Sun,  "or  if  he  was,  the  gods  did  not  make 
him  operatic."  This  writer  complains  that  Mr.  Converse,  along 
with  American  composers  in  general,  "have  no  new  tunes,  and  they 
disguise  this  fact  by  writing  melodies  which  are  disjointed  and 
angular  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at  least  simulate  the  style  of  the 
modern  Germans."     But — 

"  The  score  is  not  without  beauty  nor  without  promise.  The  in- 
strumentation is  certainly  rich  and  solid  and  the  final  chorus  of 
elves,  tho  it  has  the  flavor  of  ancient  hymnology,  is  pleasant  upon 
the  ear.  The  treatment  of  the  passage  in  which 
the  wood  folk  call  to  the  approaching  lolan  is 
charming.  It  is  the  most  atmospheric  bit  in 
the  whole  opera." 

In  a  later  consideration  of  the  subject  Mr. 
Henderson  treats  the  more  general  topic  of 
opera  written  by  Americans,  saying  : 

"Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  operas  that  de- 
light Europe  are  the  creations  of  respectable 
talent,  not  genius.  But  in  Europe  talent  takes 
the  trouble  to  learn  its  business.  The  Ameri- 
can composer  has  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  dis- 
position. Apparently  he  fancies  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  an  opera  is  a 
libretto,  a  few  reams  of  score-paper,  a  three- 
nibbed  pen,  and  abundant  resolution. 

"Let  us  admit  at  once  that  all  these  things 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  first  of  all  the 
libretto.  At  this  point  the  American  composer 
wanders  into  a  thicket  of  doubt  and  irresolu- 
tion. Shall  he  v.rite  an  opera  on  an  American 
subject  .''  Shall  he  try  to  interest  the  occupant'v 
of  the  boxes  in  a  tenor  cowboy  or  a  barytone 
squawman  ?  Or  shall  he  recklessly  set  to  music 
one  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  studies  of  decollete 
society  ? 

"Perish  the  thought.  He  must  dig  into  the 
ancient  Spanish  history  of  the  far  Southwest  or 
he  must  even  find  passionate  romance  among 
the 'Greasers.'  The  Pilgrim  fathers  are  hope- 
less. Nothing  could  come  of  them  except 
more  deplorable  creatures  like  Meyerbeer's 
Anabaptists.  The  negro  is  out  of  the  question  because  rag-time 
is  in  musical  disgrace  and  ballads  of  the  Stephen  Foster  type  are 
not  the  stuff  of  which  operas  are  made. 

"Shall  the  American  composer  hark  back  to  the  fables  of  the 
Greeks  and  essay  new  settings  of  'Orfeo  '  or  'Iphigenie  '  1  Alas  ! 
Richard  Strauss  has  shown  us  that  this  way  madness  lies.  Yet  it 
might  be  done,  provided  a  poet  could  be  found  who  would  know 
how  to  sing  anew  the  song  of  the  world's  youth,  even  as  Poliziano 
sang  it  anew  for  the  enraptured  ears  of  Italy  400  years  ago. 

"The  other  course  open  to  the  American  composer  is  to  seta 
fanciful  or  symbolical  subject,  and  this  is  the  course  chosen  by 
Mr.  Converse.  The  truth  is — and  one  wonders  why  they  do  not 
see  it  instantly — that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  subject  be 
American  or  Irish  or  Scandinavian  or  Brazilian  so  long  as  the 
opera  is  dramatic  in  matter  and  the  music  inspiring  in  its  expression 
of  the  emotions.  Beethoven  wrote  only  one  opera,  and  the  subject 
was  not  C.erman.  It  was  just  universal — the  glory  and  tragedy  of 
woman's  devotion." 

At  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  failures  in  writing  opera  librettos, 
we  are  told,  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
dramatic  recitative.  When  it  comes  to  producing  the  dramatic 
recitative  which  carries  forward  the  story  of  the  lyric  drama,  this 
writer  observes,  "a  sorry  mess  is  usually  made  of  it  in  English." 
"It  is  bad  enough  in  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  operas,"  he  adds, 
"but  in  them  it  does  not  assail  our  ears  as  it  does  when  we  under- 
stand the  genius  of  the  tongue."  We  then  read  this  rather 
crushing  finale : 

"The  failure  of  the  American  composer  begins  at  the  same  point 
as  that  of  the  American  librettist.  He  does  not  know  his  business. 
He  has  not  made  a  profound  study  of  the  nature  and  limitations 
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and  possibilities  of  operatic  materia's.  The  backbone  of  opera, 
r.ince  the  day  when  Caccini  and  Peri  made  their  first  tentative  at- 
t  nipts  at  it  down  to  the  period  of  R'chard  Strauss,  has  been 
recitative. 

"The  American  composer's  recitative  is,  as  a  rule,  a  work  of 
superficiality.  He  has  '-"jard  recitat've  and  he  thinks  it  easy  to 
write.  It  is  not.  It  is  tne  hardest  part  of  the  opera.  It  is  the 
trunk  from  which  the  I.'ranches,  th'.;  leaves,  and  the  fruit  spring. 
You  can  not  graft  beautii-il  arioso  on  gnarled  and  ill-formed 
recitative 

"If  the  aspiring  American  composer  would  put  Wagner,  Strauss, 
Debussy,  and  all  the  other  moderns  on  the  she'f  and  sit  down  to  a 
philosophical  examination  of  the  works  of  A'  ssandro  Scarlatli, 
Lully,  Rameau,  Gliick,  and  Hande!  he  wcald  probably  find  out 
what  are  the  fundamentals  ^'^  ^.rpcia.  Furthermore,  he  ought  to 
go  to  Europe  to  live  for  a  time  anion^',  the  men  who  make  the 
writings  of  operas  their  business.  He  .\  )uld  certainly  learn  that 
there  is  a  large  and  well-developed  technic  of  thi.s  trade  with  which 
at  present  he  has  not  cvc;i  a  distant  acqur.-itance."' 


MEREDITH  TESTED  IN  THE  THEATER 

THOSE  who  have  wondered  wliat  would  become  of  Meredith's 
leisurely  style  and  long  dialogs  in  a  thea*^er  now  fii.d  the  test 
provided  by  Mr.  Frolnnan  in  his  Repertory  Th  'ater  in  London, where 
he  has  presented  an  unfinished  Meredithian  comedy  called  "The 
Sentimentalists."  It  is  an  "early-Victorian  story,"  showing  a 
charming  old  garden  in  which  is  a  "group  of  delightful  young 
ladies  listening  to  the  words  of  an  affected  lecturer  prating  of 
woman  and  widowhood" — a  theme  certainly  not  out  of  date  yet. 
The  play's  modernity  is  further  attested  by  Max  Beerbohm,  wlio 
describes  it  as  "quite  in  the  latest  fashion  of  -irama,  being  essen- 
tially 'a  debate,'  "  and  therefore  arm  in  arm  with  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Granville  Barker.  "'Quite  unsuited  to  the  stage,'  one  would 
be  inclined  to  say  offhand  of  any  dialog  by  Meredith,  '  remarks 
the  critic  of  the  London  Times;  "too  fine  for  many  in  the  library, 
and  therefore  roundly  incomprehensible  by  the  many  in  the  theater." 
Yet,  as  the  critic  r,oes  on,  "experience  seems  to  contradict  tl;is 
verdict — all  due  a. .owa.:c^  being  made  for  reverence  of  a  great 
name  and  the  desire  to  be  caught  appreciating  a  renowned  talent." 
This  writer  adds  : 

"The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  'literary,'  artificial  dialog 
might  stand  a  better  cliance  in  the  tlieater  than  we  are  commonly 
inclined  to   think.     Tirades  wa  are  supposed,  as  a  theater-going 
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The  scene  of  Meredith's  comedy  "  The  Sentimentalists,"  a  mid-Victorian  garden  where  Professor 

Spiral  lectures  on  woman  and  widowhood. 


people,  to  detest;  yet  no  one  professes  any  difficulty  in  following 
a  tirade  by  Mr.  Bernard  Sliaw.  Agree  with  the  ideas  or  shudder 
at  them,  we  are  still  carried  along  by  the  art  with  which  they  are 
thrown  at  us,  and  pay  an  attention  to  words  and  find  a  pleasure  in 
words  of  which  we  suppose  ourselves  incapable.  So  it  is  also 
with  Mr,  Shaw's  dialog,  which  is  so  often  taken  up  with  tossing  us 
disturbing  ideas,  while  the  action,  as  we  usually  regard  action, 
stands  still.  The  case,  of  course,  is  entirely  different  with  Mere- 
dith's speeches  and  dialog,  but  it  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Shaw  has 
had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  absorption  of  the  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  'The  Sentimentalists.'  And  Oscar  Wilde  must 
certainly  not  be  forgotten.  He  comes  in  the  direct  line  of  our 
writers  of  artificial  comedy  proper." 

The  point  made  by  this  production,  the  writer  thinks,  "is  the 
possibility  of  a  revival  even  now  of  the  artificial  comedy,"  in  which 
the  English  claim  to  "have  done  far  from  badly  in  former  eras." 
\Vc  quote  : 

"  Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
of  the  whole  choice  scene — nature  trimmed,  dipt,  ordered,  rendered 
suave  and  exquisite  by  art — nor  of  the  corresponding  language  and 
sentiment.  Such  phrases  as  those  quoted  in  our  review  of  the 
play — the  'giganti :  limpet — most  voraciously  constant ' — can  not 
fail  to  hit  and  stick  ;  one  might  add  some  of  Ho7ne'warc''s  things 
—'You  sketch  me  the  dimple  at  her  mouth  ' ;  'I  will  take  to  heart 
what  you  say,  Sir, — Take  it  to  head  ! '  'The  marriage  ring  or  the 
portmanteau  now  ! '  And  there  are  a  hundred  others — including 
tliat  delicious  'dedicated  widow,'  for  which  most  of  us  are  indebted 
to  tlie  Dame,  since  Professor  Spiral  (why  do  tliey  call  him  'Spir- 
ral  '  ?)  becomes  inaudible  exactly  at  that  perfect  moment.  Or  take 
a  speech  of  Astraa's — not  that  flickering,  dancing  long  one  in 
which  she  describes  Arden  to  Lyra,  but  something  much  less 
patent — 

I  waver  very  constantly  :  I  have 
No  fixity  of  feeling  or  of  sight. 
I  have  no  courage  :  I  can  often  dream 
Of  daring :  wlien  I  wake  I  am  in  dread. 
I  am  inconstant  as  a  butterfly, 
And  shallow  as  a  brook  wit  i  little  fish- 
Strange  little  fish,  tliat  tempt  the  small  boy's  net, 
But  at  a  touch  straight  die  !     I  am  any  one's, 
And  no  one's  !     I  am  vain. 
Praise  of  my  beauty  lodges  in  my  eais. 
The  lark  reels  up  with  it ;  the  nightingale 
Sobs  bleeding  ;  the  flowers  nod  ;  I  could  believe 
A  poet,  tho  he  praised  me  to  my  face. 

"We  at  the  back  of  the  pit  do  not  come  knowing  something  of 

that  speech  beforehand,  as  we  should  if  it  were  Shakespeare.     It 

is  all  new  and  strange.   Yet  we  thrill  to  it — and  we  remember  •;;  raps 

of  it  when  we  go  away.     And  we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  ,ave 

more  of  the  same  sort — if  any  one  could  w. 'te 

it  for  us,  and  speak  it  for  us  as  it  deserves  to 

be  spoken." 

Max  Beerbohm,  for  once,  admits  that  "Mr. 
Frohman  must  bo  felicitated."  For  "not  merely 
has  he  stept  in  (uni.ivited  and  eyed  somewhat 
askance)  to  do  what  Englishmen  in  national 
conclave  have,  for  so  many  years,  so  solemnly 
been  urging  one  another  to  do;  he  is  doing  it 
very  well  indeed."  In  his  weekly  dramatic  col- 
umn in  The  Saturday  Re-inew  (London)  Mr. 
Beerbohm  proceeds : 

"And  even  if,  to  a  patriot's  soul,  there  is 
anything  ugly  in  the  thought  that  this  astute 
foreigner  seems  likely  to  make  a  'corner  '  in  all 
our  most  vital  dramatists,  no  one  will  be  so 
sulky  as  not  to  thank  him,  meanwhile,  for  hav- 
ing evoked  to  his  theater  the  great  and  gracious 
shade  of  George  Meredith 

"So  deeply  personal  a  genius  as  Meredith's, 
and  a  genius  so  exuberant  tliat  even  the  large 
form  in  which  he  wrouglit  seemed  always  in 
danger  of  bursting  througli  pressure  of  what  was 
packed  into  it,  is  not,  oh  decidedly  it  is  not, 
for  the  theater.  Just  as  a  suggestion,  'The 
Sentimentalists'  is  a  treasure  for  us." 
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By  courtesy  of  Duveen  Urotbers. 


A  FORTUNE   FOR   A   HALS 

"  T_T  OVV  expensive  !  "  exclaimed  Thomas  Carlyle's  servant-girl 
■tT.  as  sne  viewed  the  pictures  in  the  art  gallery,  and  the  same 
cry  is  heard  to  day  when  tlie  news  comes  out  that  an  American 
capitalist  has  paid  a  fortune  for  a  masterpiece  by  Franz  Hals,  tiie 
Dutch  painter  who  died  in  tiie  poorhouse  and  who  prohal)ly  never 
saw  so  much  money  in  h's  life  as  his 
painting  now  brings.  It  is  to  hang  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  i*-  may 
be  viewed  by  those  who  admire  its 
worth,  its  fame,  or  itsprije.  The  last 
class  will  accept  the  statement  of  cer- 
tain newspapers  that  Mr.  Otto  II.  Kahn 
outbid  the  opulent  Mr.  Morgan  and 
secured  the  great  Dutch  canvas  for 
^500,000.  Mr.  Kahn  refuses  to  say  how 
much  he  spent,  and  conservative  esti- 
mates bring  the  amount  down  some- 
where between  ;g2oo,ooo  and  $250,000. 
For  those  to  whom  the  money  transac- 
tion is  an  imposing  element  in  art  criti- 
cism, there  will  be  a  solace  for  accept- 
ing the  smaller  amount  in  repeating  the 
little  sum  in  compound  interest  with 
which  the  New  York  Si/n  regales  us. 
This  paper  reports  Mr.  Kahn  assaying 
that  if  the  Wardes — tlie  English  family 
from  whom  the  picture  was  obtained — 
"had  paid  /^^o  originally  for  it,  which 
is  in  all  probability  a  smaller  sum  than 
they  actually  did  pay,  that  ^50  depos- 
ited at  that  time  would  now,  under 
compound  interest,  amount  to  more 
than  ;£68,$oo,  or  roughly,   $350,000." 

Whatever  the  price,  so  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tizzies  ohserves, 
"an  absolute  masterpiece  by  a  great  painter  is  outside  the  realm  of 
dispute  as  to  value."  Furthermore,  "the  country  may  well  be 
proud  of  having  within  its  borders  a  group  of  such  extraordinary 
importance  by  a  painter  who,  only  witliin  the  last  half-century,  has 
been  appreciated  at  anything  approaching  his  true  greatness,  and 
whose  fame,  vast  as  it  now  is,  unquestionably  will  increase."  The 
history  of  the  picture  and  some  interesting  facts  concerning  it  are 
thus  given  by  the  Times  writer ; 

"  The  picture,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Kahn,  came  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Colonel  Warde,  of  Westerliam.  It  was  bought  by  John 
VVarde  at  the  William  Bristow  sale  held  in  Dover  Street  in  1759 
and  remained  in  the  Warde  family,  unknown  to  the  public,  until 
1906,  when  it  was  shown  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters 
held  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1906,  and  aroused  the  astonishment 
of  the  art  critics  that  'in  these  days  of  connoisseurship  and  curiosity, ' 
as  tiie  London  Tizzies  puts  it,  'such  a  chef-d'oemire  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  portrait-painters  should  have  hung  for  all  these  years 
entirely  unknown  in  an  English  country-house.' 

"The  composition  consists  of  five  figures  and  a  dog  ;  Hals  him- 
self and  his  wife  are  in  the  center,  with  a  quaint  expression  of 
amusement  on  both  faces.  On  the  left  is  a  boy,  a  stick  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  thrust  into  his  pocket ;  on  the  right  stands  a  girl 
drest  in  the  stiff  repetition  of  her  mother's  costume,  suitable  to 
tlie  daughters  of  Dutch  families  in  that  period  ;  between  the  mother 
and  daughter,  somewhat  in  the  rear,  stands  a  black  page  drest  in 
a  l)rown  suit  with  a  white  collar;  the  shaggy-coated  dog  at  the 
girl's  side  is  brown,  and  the  grave  color  .scheme  contains  no  more 
positive  note  of  color  than  the  greenish-blue  of  the  painter's  collar 
turned  down  over  his  Vjlack  velvet  coat. 

"The  background  is  a  thick  clump  of  trees  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  a  fiat  country  with  the  town  of  Haarlem  in  the  distance. 
Tlie  whole  spirit  of  the  .scene  is  that  of  decorous  gaiety,  superim- 
posed ufjon  a  structure  of  almost  austere  dignity.  Not  only  are 
the  single  figures  spirited  and  alive,  but  their  arrangement  is  bril. 
liantly  managed  with  a  splendid  rhythm  of  tone. 


"The  group  is  generally  conceded  to  be  much  finer  than  the  one 
now  in  the  National  Ciallery  at  London,  and  fully  equal  to,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  any  of  the  famous  groups  at  Haarlem.  The 
workmanship  is  free  and  vivid  and  the  period  is  assumed  to  be 
about  1640,  when  the  painter  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ot 
age,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  power," 

The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  observes  that  "no  doubt  there 


THE    FRANZ    HALS    F.-MMir.Y    GROUP. 


A  great  canvas  by  the  famous  Dutch  artist,  for  many  years  possest  by  an  old  English  family,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn.     The  sum  paid  for  it  is  reputed  to  be  tlie  highest  ever  given  for  a  painting. 

is  some  element  of  fashionable  caprice"  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
Hals's  works  are  sought  by  rich  collectors.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  remembered  that  "the  great  pictures  in  the  Dutch  galleries  and 
in  otherpublic  collections  in  Europe  are  not  accessible,  and  a  really 
fine  Hals  does  not  often  come  into  the  market."  When  it  does, 
this  journal  declares,  "it  is  worth  precisely  as  much  as  it  will  bring 
— as  much,  that  is,  as  anybody  who  ha?  money  enough  is  willing 
to  give  for  it."  Tlie  Z^^^r  speaks  in  these  words  of  the  caprice 
of  fame  and  fortune  as  it  affects  great  painters  : 

"When  Franz  Hals,  the  patrician  painter  of  Haarlem,  died  at  a 
great  age  in  an  almshouse  in  his  native  town,  he  had  long  been  out 
of  fashion.  He  had  enjoyed  success  during  his  active  period,  and 
the  wonderful  portrait  groups  of  respectable  burghers  and  members 
of  various  civic  societies  that  are  now  the  chief  glory  of  Haarlem 
show  that  he  did  not  lack  public  recognition.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
comrade  of  these  prosperous  men.  But  the  general  estimation 
placed  him  below  many  inferior  painters,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  centuries  he  was  almost  forgotten.  It  is  really  only 
within  our  own  time  that  his  actual  mastery  has  been  recognized. 

"His  name  stands  now,  with  that  of  Rembrandt,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  list  of  Dutch  painters,  and  his  works  command  as  high 
prices  from  collectors  as  those  of  Rembrandt,  of  Velasquez,  or  of 
Titian.  Indeed,  the  half-million  dollars  said  to  have  been  paid 
by  a  New  York  banker  for  his  picture  of  himself  and  his  family  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  single  painting. 
It  is  a  sum  beyond  the  dreams  not  only  of  Hals  himself,  but  of  all 
the  comfortable  gentlemen  in  black  clothes  and  white  ruffs  and 
blue  ribbons  who  were  his  patrons.  As  prices  go  nowadays  this  is 
not  unreasonable.  If  Franz  Hals  did  not  attain  the  highest  sum- 
mit his  place  is  surely  with  the  highest,  and  it  was  he  who,  as  Bode 
well  said,  raised  Dutch  portrait-painting  from  the  simple  render- 
ing of  the  likeness  of  an  individual  into  the  region  of  great  art. 
While  his  portraits  are  individual,  they  are  transfused  with  his  own 
individuality,  with  the  strength,  the  style,  the  vitality.  They  are 
the  most  imposing  records  that  we  have  of  the  assertive  character' 
of  the  men  who  made  the  great  history  of  the  Netherlands." 
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RODIN  ON   "UGLY"  ART 

THERE  is  a  curious  difference  between  Rodin's  method  of 
work  and  that  of  other  sculptors.  They  pose  the  model ;  he 
is  said  to  "wait  till  a  model  has  instinctively  or  accidentally  taken 
an  interesting  pose,"  and  then  he  reproduces  it.  Instead  of  giving 
orders  to  the  model,  the  model  gives  orders  to  him.  This  is  the 
way  a  French  writer,  Mr.  Paul  Gsell,  puts  it  in  an  account  of  an 
interview  with  Rodin  published  in  La  Re7>ue  (Paris).  Rodin,  in 
reply,  modifies  the  statement  somewhat  by  affirming  that  he  is  at 
Nature's  orders,  not  the  model's.  In  a  translation  of  this  inter- 
view published  in  the  Boston  Transcript  we  read  Rodin's  further 
rejoinder : 

"'Doubtless  my  confreres  have  their  reasons  for  proceeding  as 
they  do.     But  when  one  constrains  Nature  in  that  way  and  treats 


AUGUSTE    RODIN. 

From  an  etching  by  Anders  Zorn. 

He  declares  that  "what  is  commonly  called  ugliness  in  Nature  may 
become  a  great  beauty  in  art." 

human  beings  as  manikins,  one  runs  a  risk  of  getting  nothing  but 
dead,  artificial  results.  A  hunter  of  truth  and  a  trapper  of  life,  I 
am  careful  not  to  follow  their  example.  I  seize  upon  the  move- 
ments I  observe,  but  I  don't  dictate  them.  Even  when  a  subject 
requires  a  predetermined  pose,  I  merely  indicate  it.  For  I  want 
only  what  reality  will  afford  without  being  forced.  In  everything 
I  obey  Nature.  I  never  assume  to  command  her.  My  sole  ambi- 
tion is  a  servile  fidelity.' 

"'And  yet,'  I  said,  'you  take  liberties  with  Nature.  You  make 
changes.' 

"  He  frowned.  'Not  at  all ! '  he  said.  'I  should  be  false  to  my- 
self if  I  did.' 

"'But  your  finished  work  is  never  like  the  plaster  sketch.' 

"'That  is  so,  but  the  sketch  is  far  less  true  than  the  finished 
work.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  model  to  keep  a  living  attitude 
during  all  the  time  it  takes  to  shape  the  clay.  Still,  I  retain  a 
general  idea  of  the  pose  and  require  the  model  to  conform  to  it. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  sketch  reproduces  only  the  exterior.  I 
must  next  reproduce  the  spirit,  which  is  every  whit  as  essential  a 
part  of  Nature.     I  see  the  whole  truth — not  merely  the  fraction  of 


it  that  lies  upon  the  surface.  I  accentuate  the  lines  that  best  ex- 
press the  spiritual  state  I  am  interpreting.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  toward  one  of  his  most  beautiful  statues, 
a  kneeling  youth  with  arms  uplifted  in  supplication  and  his  whole 
soul  torn  with  anguish.  The  body  is  thrown  back,  the  chest  in- 
flated, the  neck  tense  with  despair,  and  the  hands  thrust  up  toward 
some  mysterious  being  to  whom  they  make  entreaty, 

"With  a  gesture,  Rodin  emphasized  the  most  intense  portions  of 
the  statue.  'You  see,'  he  said,  'I  have  thrown  into  relief  the 
muscles  that  express  suffering.  Here  and  there  I  have  exaggerated 
the  play  of  tendons  that  mark  the  thrill  of  prayer.' 

"'And  in  doing  so,  you  have  taken  liberties  with  Nature.' 

"  He  burst  out  laughing  at  my  obstinacy. 

"'No!'  he  insisted,  'I  have  changed  nothing.  Or,  if  I  have,  I 
was  unaware  of  it  when  I  did  so.  Sentiment,  which  influenced 
my  vision,  showed  me  reality  just  as  I  have  copied  it  there.  If  I 
had  deliberately  set  out  to  modify  what  I  saw  and  to  improve  it,  I 
should  have  produced  nothing  good.'  " 

Rodin  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  vision  between  the 
mediocre  man  and  the  artist  by  dwelling  upon  the  uses  of  "the 
"gly-"  "The  vulgarian,"  he  says,  "imagines  that  what  looks  to 
him  ugly  in  Nature  is  not  material  for  the  artist."  In  this  Rodin 
thinks  the  ordinary  man  makes  a  grave  mistake,  for  "what  is  com- 
monly called  ugliness  in  Nature  may  become  a  great  beauty  in  art." 
"To  the  artist,  everything  in  Nature  is  beautiful."  The  thesis  is 
defended  in  this  manner: 

"In  the  realm  of  realities,  people  regard  as  ugly  everything  that 
is  deformed  and  diseased  and  that  suggests  sickness,  weakness, 
and  suffering.  They  regard  as  ugly  everything  that  defies  regu- 
larity, which  is  to  them  the  symbol  and  condition  of  health  and 
strength.  A  hump  is  ugly,  bow-legs  are  ugly,  misery  in  rags  is 
ugly.  Ugly,"  again,  are  the  soul  and  conduct  of  the  immoral,  the 
vicious,  the  criminal  man,  the  abnormal  man  who  is  an  enemy  of 
society  ;  ugly  is  the  soul  of  tiie  parricide,  the  traitor,  the  unscrupu- 
lous slave  of  ambition.  And  it  is  right  that  the  lives  and  the  ob- 
jects of  which  we  can  expect  only  evil  should  be  given  an  odious 
epithet. 

"  But  when  a  great  artist  or  a  great  writer  lays  hold  upon  either 
sort  of  ugliness  he  transfigures  it  instantaneously.  With  a  touch 
from  the  magic  ring  he  metamorphoses  it  into  beauty.  His  is  a 
sort  of  fairy  alchemy. 

"  When  Velasquez  paints  Sebastian,  King  Philip's  dwarf,  he  gives 
him  such  an  appealing  look  that  we  read  the  poor  creature's  secret 
and  see  the  tragedy  it  involved — a  man  forced  to  get  his  living  by 
discarding  his  human  dignity,  and  becoming  a  toy,  a  living  joke. 
The  more  poignant  his  martyrdom,  within  that  misshapen  body, 
the  more  beautiful  the  artist's  work. 

"When  Millet  paints  a  poor  rustic,  leaning  upon  a  hoe,  a  wretch 
broken  by  fatigue,  scorched  by  the  sun,  degraded  as  a  beast  of  the 
field,  he  has  only  to  add  an  expression  of  resignation  in  order  to 
make  this  hideous  nightmare  a  magnificent  symbol  of  humanity. 

"When  Shakespeare  gives  us  lago  ox  Richard  I/I.,  and  when 
Racine  gives  us  Ndroti  and  Narcisse,  moral  ugliness,  interpreted 
by  minds  so  clear,  so  penetrating,  becomes  a  marvelous  theme  of 
beauty. 

"In  art  a  thing  is  beautiful  whenever  it  has  character.  Character 
■ — this  is  the  intense  truth  of  any  natural  spectacle,  whether  beauti- 
ful or  ugly.  You  may  even  call  it  a  double  truth.  For  it  is  the 
inner  essence  exprest  by  the  outer  appearance.  It  is  the  soul,  the 
sentiment,  the  idea  that  shines  out  through  the  features  of  a  face, 
the  pose  and  action  of  a  human  body,  the  tones  of  a  sky,  the  line 
of  a  horizon. 

"Now,  to  the  great  artist  everything  in  Nature  affords  character. 
For  his  observation  penetrates  to  its  hidden  meaning.  And 
what  people  call  ugly  is  often  fuller  of  character  than  what  people 
call  beautiful,  because  the  inner  truth  comes  out  more  forcible 
through  ugliness  than  through  regularity.  And  since  it  is  only  the 
power  of  character  that  yields  beauty  in  art,  it  comes  about  that 
often  what  is  ugliest  in  Nature  is  most  beautiful  in  art. 

"Nothing  can  be  ugly  in  art  except  what  is  without  character — 
that  is  to  say,  affording  no  outer  or  inner  truth.  The  ugly  things 
in  art  are  those  that  are  false,  artificial,  trying  to  be  pretty  instead 
of  expressive,  things  that  are  affected  and  'precious,'  smiling  with- 
out motive,  arranged  without  purpose,  things  without  soul,  without 
truth,  things  that  tell  lies  because  merely  producing  a  parade  of 
beauty  and  grace." 
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Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman.  The  Lifted 
Bandage.  lomo.  pp.  45.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     50  cents  net. 

Arctander.  John  W.  Guilty?  Illustrated,  ismo. 
pp.  203.  New  York:  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 
$1-37.  postpaid. 

Atherton,  Gertrude.  Tower  of  Ivory.  Pp.  466. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

Tense,  powerful,  realistic — Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  latest  novel  can  truly  claim  all  these 
characteristics.  With  her  shrewd  insight 
into  human  character,  she  has  revealed 
the  heroic  qualities,  or  laid  bare  the  piti- 
able weaknesses,  of  her  creations  with  con- 
sistent faithfulness  to  life.  At  the  same 
time  we  can  not  help  wondering  at  the  close 
of  the  story  for  what  purpose  has  all  this 
cleverness  been  put  into  readable  form, 
for  it  is  hard  to  ignore  the  underlying 
cynicism  that  is  ne\'er  quite  absent. 

The  usual  triangle  is  presented — in  this 
case  consisting  of  a  brilliant  young  Eng- 
lish diplomat,  his  rich  American  bride, 
and  a  talented  opera-singer  of  questionable 
fame.  The  latter,  by  foi-ging  a  strong 
b)ond  of  intellectual  companionship,  puts 
the  commonplace  little  wife  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  the  man's 
heart  and  soul.  The  story  is  largely  a 
study  of  the  much-talked-of  "artistic  tem- 
perament" at  close  range.  Not  only  does 
Margarethe  Styr  simulate  the  passions  of 
the  Wagnerian  dramas  to  perfection  on 
the  German  stage,  but  in  her  own  private 
life,  with  its  tragic  and  revolting  clima.x, 
remains  an  artist  to  the  end. 

The  story  moves  slowly  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  lengthy  discussions  of  art 
and  music  which  all  but  the  musically  in- 
clined will  be  tempted  to  skip.  There  are 
also  abundant  but  pertinent  comparisons 
of  English  and  American  traits  and 
manners. 

BartoH,  Georgio.  The  Primitive  Church  and  the 
Primacy  of  Rome.  8vo.  pp.  284.  New  York: 
Oeorge  H.  Doran  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  learned  book  sets  out 

to   prove   that   the  doctrines   and   church 

•government  of  Rome  have  not  always  any 

■warrant  in   Scriptures  or  in  the  Fathers. 

This    sort    of   negative    controversy   with 

Rome    is    seldom    pleasant    reading.     It 

has  been  done  and  overdone  already,  altho 

■never  before  with  more  open-mindedness, 

•erudition,   and   grace   than   this   e.x -Jesuit 

priest  reveals  on  every  page  of  his  volume. 

Bawden,  H.  Heath.  The  Principles  of  Pragma- 
tism. 8vo,  pp.  364.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     $150  net. 

Pragmatism  may  roughly  be  defined  as 
a  philosophy  without  assumptions.  The 
system  is  argued  out,  not  from  abstract 
principles  to  action  and  belief,  but  from 
action  and  belief  to  abstract  principles. 
Every -day  life  and  experience  are  analyzed 
■and  resolved  into  axioms  of  truth,  and 
this  way  a  radical  empiricism  is  arrived 
at.  Religious  faith  and  feeling  as  actuali- 
ties are  made  the  basis  in  determining  the 
beliefs  of  humanity.  Science  in  its  em- 
pirical activity  furnishes  the  basis  of  prag- 
matism in  the  form  of  a  quasi-positivism. 
The  man  of  affairs,  the  mystical  religious 
man,  and  the  man  of  science  have  been 
•equally  averse  to  any  philosophy  which 
starts  from  large  general  propositions 
which  are  remote  from  experience.  Prag- 
matism may,  therefore,  be  accurately  de- 
fined as  a  philosophy  based  on  the  conscious 
experience  of  the  individual. 

Philosophy  hitherto  has  been  pursued 
and  studied  from  the  time  of  Plato  as  fur- 
nishing a  theory  of  knowledge  and  a  theorj' 


of  being.  The  great  German  philosophers 
each  wrought  out  more  or  less  subtle  and 
contradictory  systems  on  these  two  lines 
and  "found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes 
to  it"  until  Comte  came  with  his  positivis- 
tic  theory.     George  Henry  Lewes  wrote  an 


WILL  IRWIN, 

Author  of  "  The  House  of  Mystery." 

elaborate  history  of  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Thales  to  prove  that  metaphysics 
was  practically  moonshine  and  had  given 
place  to  materialistic  science.  Pragmatism 
admits  that  there  are  experiences  and  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  which  are  not  included 
in  the  domain  of  science,  and  proceeds  to 
analyze  their  place  in  a  true  system  of 
philosophy. 

This  system  has  been  lucidly  expounded 
in  its  varied  phases  by  William  James,  of 


HAKUV   A.     FRANCK, 

Author  of  "  A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World  ■• 

Harvard,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  of  Oxford,  and 
John  Dewey,  of  Columl)ia  University.  The 
present  work  of  Professor  Bawden  is  an 
excellent  exposition  of  this  philosophy. 
While  the  profes.sional  f)hilosopher  will 
find  it  suggestive,  the  lay  reader  of  intelli- 


gence will  see  in  it  a  clear  and  intelHgible 
explanation  of  the  most  recent  tendency 
of  metaphysical  thought. 

Benson,  E.  F.  The  Fascinating  Mrs.  Halton. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.      Si. 20. 

Berry,  George  Ricker.  The  Old  Testament  among 
the  Semitic  Religions.  i2mo.  pp.  215.  Philadel- 
phia:   Griffith  &  Rowland  Press.     $1  net. 

Catholic  Kncyclopcdia,  The.  An  International 
Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution.  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.; 
Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Cond6  B.  Fallen, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.;  John  J. 
Wynne,  S.J.  Assisted  by  numerous  collaborators. 
In  15  volumes.  Vol.  VI.,  4to,  pp.  xv,  800;  Vol. 
VII.,  4to,  pp.  XV,  800.  New  York:  Robert  Appleton 
Company. 

The  two  latest  issues  of  "The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,"  Vols.  VI. -VII.,  more  than 
live  up  to  the  substantial  merit  of  those 
which  have  preceded  them;  a  merit 
heartily  proclaimed  by  secular  and  religious 
reviews  alike.  These  1,600  pages  of  richly 
diversified  material,  written  by  specialists 
in  the  several  fields,  are  embellished  by 
numerous  full-page  engravings,  colored 
plates,  valuable  maps,  and  a  profusion  of 
cuts.  The  pages  offer  so  much  that  is 
important  to  all  serious  thinkers,  and 
so  much,  also,  of  singular  interest,  that  an 
adequate  review  of  these  volumes  is  a 
responsible  though  agreeable  task  for  the 
critic.  The  scope  and  value  of  this  com- 
pilation is  better  perceived  with  its  progress. 
In  a  word,  "The  Catholic  Encyclopedia" 
makes  good,  more  and  more,  its  claim  as 
an  authoritative  exponent  not  only  of 
what  is  specifically  Catholic,  but  of  every- 
thing in  the  field  of  intellectual  aspiration, 
whether  in  science,  history,  literature,  or 
art,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  re- 
flecting and  earnest  persons.  Any  doubt 
that  the  inflexible  stability  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  matters  of  faith  might  make 
"  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  "stiff  and  irre- 
sponsive to  modem  progress,  and  conse- 
quently handicap  its  proper  estimate  of 
modern  thought,  aims,  and  trend,  should 
have  long  since  been  laid  to  rest.  Solvitttr 
ambulando.  Seven  of  its  promised  16 
volumes  are  now  an  accomplished  lact, 
and  they  persuade  one  that  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  Terence's  proud  boast  might  supply 
the  publication  with  a  felicitous  motto: 
"Catholicus  sum,  et  nil  humanum  a  me 
alicmmt  esse  ptito." 

Such  poise  and  sincerity  in  a  Catholic 
publication  are  more  laudable  at  the  pres- 
ent time  when  there  is  not  a  little  violent 
opposition  to  many  tenets  of  belief  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  wide-spread, 
careless  indifference  to  faith  in  the  super- 
natural. In  France,  there  is  an  avowed 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  in  high  places 
to  blot  God  from  the  universe.  Several 
articles  in  these  volumes,  VI. -VII.,  derive 
an  augmented  force  from  this  state  of 
things,  as  the  explicit  belief  of  the  Church 
is  set  forth  in  them.  The  classification 
under  "letters"  has  assembled  several 
premier  subjects  of  this  character  in  these 
pages. 

The  importance  of  "Grace"  may  be 
apprehended  when  "The  Encyclopedia" 
declares  it  to  be  "the  supernatural  gift  of 
God  to  intellectual  beings  for  their  sal- 
vation." Twenty-one  pages  are  devoted 
to  its  consideration  by  Dr.  Pohle,  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  University  of 
Breslau,  who  asserts  that  grace  is  "the 
pillar  on  which,  by  a  special  ordination  of 
God,   the  majestic  edifice  of  Christianity 
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rests  in  its  entirety."  The  controversies 
which  have  raged  about  this  topic,  and 
the  heresies  which  hav^e  sprung  from  its 
misconception,  are  innunierable.  This 
may  easily  be  imagined,  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  free  will,  predestination, 
justification  by  faith  alone,  and  similar 
momentous  affiliations.  The  doughtiest 
doctors  of  the  Church  have  taxed  their 
intellectual  powers  to  the  utmost  in 
dealing  with  this  crtix  theologorum.  Dr. 
Pohle  adds  to  his  elucidation  of  grace, 
several  pages  devoted  to  the  controversies 
it  has  aroused.  "Free  Will,"  one  of  the 
most  important  of  philosophical  questions, 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  theology  of 
grace.  It  is  treated  by  the  director  of 
studies  at  Stonyhurst  College,  England,  a 
Jesuit  institution.  Considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  and  the  adequacy  of 
his  treatment  of  it,  the  clarity  and  con- 
ciseness of  this  article  are  worthy  of 
comment. 

"Galileo,"  by  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  F.L.S., 
London,  will  especially  appeal  to  the  non- 
Catholic,  and  the  directness  and  fairness 
with  which  this  subject  is  set  forth  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  Both  infallibility  and 
the  Catholic  Church's  attitude  toward 
scientific  progress  are  thought  by  a  large 
body  to  have  received  a  very  "black  eye" 
from  the  treatment  accorded  to  Galileo 
and  his  discovery  by  the  Church.  That 
belligerent  torch-bearer  has  won  the  pity 
and  the  admiration  of  the  non-Catholic 
world  by  his  "£  pure  si  nuiovc,"  muttered 
after  he  had  concluded  his  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  demand  of  the  Inquisition 
that  he  should  renounce  the  system  he 
upheld. 

Father  Gerard  declares  that  this  incident 
"is  an  acknowledged  fiction,  of  which  no 
mention  can  be  found  till  more  than  a 
century  after  his  (Galileo's)  death,"  which 
took  place  January  8,  1642.  As  for  the 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
dated  March  5,  1616,  "prohibiting  various 
heretical  works  to  which  were  added  any 
advocating  the  Copemican  system,"  Gali- 
leo is  not  mentioned  in  it,  nor  does  the 
Pope's  name  come  in,  "though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  fully  approved  the  decision." 

The  writer  then  considers  the  matter 
in  regard  to  its  connection  with  papal 
infallibility.  He  asks  whether  Paul  V.  or 
Urban  VIII.  imposed  geocentricism  on  the 
Church  as  an  article  of  faith.  He  admits 
they  were  anticopemicans  who  believed 
the  Copernican  system  unscriptural,  and 
desired  its  suppression.  "The  question  is, 
however,  whether  either  of  them  condemned 
the  doctrine  ex  cathedra.  This,  it  is  clear, 
they  never  did."  He  quotes  Prof.  Augus- 
tus de  Morgan  and  Von  Gebler  in  corrobora- 
tion, "whom  none  will  accuse  of  any  bias 
in  favor  of  the  papacy."  The  former  says 
("Motion  of  the  Earth,"  English  Cyclope- 
dia): "It"  (the  case  of  Galileo)  "is  the 
standing  proof  that  an  authority  which 
has  lasted  1,000  years  was  all  the  time 
occupied  in  checking  the  progress  of 
thought."  Cardinal  Newman  (Apol.  c.  v.) 
contends  that  Galileo's  condemnation 
proves  the  opposite  of  any  implacable 
opposition  of  the  Church  to  scientific 
progress  and  enlightenment,  since  it  "is 
the  one  stock  argument." 

Among  other  important  articles  are 
those  on  "France"  (13  pp.),  by  George 
Goyau,  followed  by  an  even  longer  one  by 
Ren^  Doumic,  a  French  Academician  and 
literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 


on  "French  Literature,"  from  the  Roman 
in\-asion  of  Gaul  down  to  the  present  time; 
"Germany"  (33  pp.),  by  Arthur  F.  J. 
Remy,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City;  "Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,"  and  the  "Fi- 
oretti"  of  that  gently  human  soul,  which 
are  rated  as  "the  most  exquisite  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  life  of  the  Middle  Ages"; 


FKEUERICK   LANDIS, 

Author  of  "  The  Glory  of  His  Country." 

"Gregory  (I.)  the  Great";  the  "Gregorian 
Chant";  "Frederick  (I.)  Barbarossa"; 
the  "Galilean  Rite";  and  "Gothic  Archi- 
tecture," a  lengthy  and  ably  presented 
exposition  of  the  subject,  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  president  of  the  "Boston  Society 
of  Architects"  (a  Protestant,  by  the  way). 
This    is    profusely     illustrated    with     two 


ALEXANDER    IRVINE, 

Author  of  "  From  the  Bottom  Up." 

full-page  plates,  15  cuts,  and  several 
plans  of  the  more  celebrated  examples 
of  this  eminently  ecclesiastical  style,  of 
which  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  "the 
most  nearly  perfect,  both  in  the  conception 
and  in  the  details  of  its  working  out." 

Among   the  artists  included  in  Volume 
VI.  are  "Hyppolyte  Flandrin,"  who  was,  in 


his  painting,  one  of  the  petits  pre'dicateurs 
de  VEvangile;  the  frieze  of  "The  Procession 
of  Saints,"  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  in  Paris,  being  his  masterpiece; 
"Francia,"  "Ghirlandaio,"  "Gozzoli," 
"Giordano,"  and  "Giorgione,"  whcjse 
Castelfranco  altar-piece  is  given — "one  of 
the  two  most  perfect  paintings  in  exist- 
ence," according  to  Ruskin.  Among  the 
biographies,  there  is  that  of  Patrick  Sars- 
field  Gilmore,  that  enterprising  band- 
master; a  graceful  tribute  to  Irish- Ameri- 
can ability,  as  the  reading  of  it  will  prove 
that  employing  cannon  as  an  "instrument" 
in  Coney-Island  band-concerts  was  not  his 
most  brilliant  achievement.  He  raised 
his  band  to  the  dignity  of  interpreting 
Bach,  Handel,  Schumann,  Wagner,  and 
Liszt,  and  was  a  factor  in  the  musical 
education  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  Gerson 
(b.  1429),  the  mystic  theologian,  is 
wrongly  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
"Following  of  Christ,"  but  was  one  of  the 
first  to  acclaim  the  supernatural  vocation 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  whom  the  Church  has 
very  recently  proposed  to  the  "veneration 
of  the  faithful."  Also,  to  learn  that  the 
first  to  receive  all  the  sacerdotal  orders 
within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  original 
"States  "  "was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  illustrious  families  of 
Russia,  Prince  Demetrius  Gallitzin."  He 
spent  41  v-ars  in  missionary  work  in  the 
AUeghanies,  where  he  had  bought  much 
land  for  a  Catholic  settlement,  Loretto. 
On  his  grave  there  to-day  stands  a  bronze 
statue  of  him,  donated  by  Charles  M. 
Schwab. 

In  Volume  VII.  there  are  several  articles 
showing  the  interest  the  Catholic  Church 
takes  in  the  North-American  Indian. 
There  is  one  on  "The  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions,"  instituted  to  serve  as 
interinediary  between  them  and  the  United 
States  Indian  Office.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  the  Archbishops  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  were  among  its  incorporators, 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  its 
legal  advisor.  Father  Arthur  Edward 
Jones,  a  Canadian  Jesuit,  treats  of  the 
"Hurons,"  and  11  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  "American  Indian,"  by  Mr.  James 
Mooney,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, Washington.' 

Other  notable  contributions  are  "The 
Gunpowder  Plot,"  by  a  London  Jesuit, 
John  H.  Pollen;  "Iceland,"  and  "Icelandic 
Literature";  "Hypnotism,"  "Heredity," 
"  Indifferentism  and  Individualism";  a 
lengthy  article  on  "India,"  by  Ernest  R. 
Hull,  editor  The  Examiner,  Bombay; 
Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  and 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  "Jesuits."  He 
was  bom  only  a  few  years  after  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  "missions"  in  life  of  these 
contemporaries  were  singularly  opposite. 
The  rebellious  Augustinian  monk  was  the 
Father  of  Protestantism,  altho  the  son 
outran  the  sire,  while  the  myriads  brought 
into  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries are  the  result  of  the  Spanish 
cavalier's  conversion  to  a  life  of  sanctity 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  one  of 
the  striking  contrasts  history  loves.  The 
article  on  "Guilds"  should  be  mentioned. 

Among  other  fascinating  biographies  is 
that  of  Isaac  Hecker,  a  Catholic  convert 
of  New  York  City,  who  founded  the  "In- 
stitute  of   St.    Paul   the   Apostle,"   whose 
(Contimied  on  page  654) 
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clergy  are  known  more  familiarly  as  "the 
Paulist  Fathers."  It  is  an  entirely  American 
community,  whose  recruits  are  converts. 
They  live  in  community,  but  have  no 
vows  of  poverty  or  obedience.  That  of 
chastity  is  involved  in  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  Hecker  and  Orestes  Brown- 
son  are  among  the  greatest  minds  which 
have  accepted  Catholicity,  in  the  United 
States. 

George  Healy,  one  of  America's  best 
portrait-painters,  is  characterized  by  his 
biographer,  Prof.  Leigh  Hunt,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  "re- 
markably facile,  enterprising,  courageous, 
and  industrious."  Among  his  celebrated 
sitters  were  Pius  IX.,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Hawthorne,  Prescott, 
Longfellow,  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal 
Soult,  Gambetta,  Thiers,  Lord  Lyons, 
Liszt,  and  the  present  Queen  of  Rumania; 
not  to  mention  his  painting,  "Webster's 
Reply  to  Haine  "  (1851),  which  hangs  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  and  has  130  portraits 
in  it!  Healy 's  work  ranks  well,  it  may  be 
added,  even  to-day. 

Woman  also  has  her  place  in  the  bio- 
graphies, for  we  find  Mme.  Guyon,  that 
perturbing  mystic  whose  "Quietism" 
proved  so  eminently  disquieting,  not  only 
for  herself,  but  for  her  friends,  among 
whom  she  counted  F^n^lon  and  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  Successive  bishops  invited 
the  mystic  lady  to  leave  their  dioceses: 
she  embroiled  Fendlon  and  Bossuet,  and 
incurred  the  animosity  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  no  taste  for  novelties  in  religion.  Her 
writings  were  formally  censured,  and  she 
was  confined  for  seven  years  in  the  Bastile, 
retiring,  when  released,  to  a  village  where 
she  spent  the  dozen  remaining  years  of  her 
life  in  silence  and  isolation,  F^n^lon  re- 
maining her  friend  to  the  last. 

It  will  be  seen  how  various  is  the  appeal 
of  "  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,"  not  only 
an  accredited  authority  in  points  of  con- 
troversy, and  illuminative  in  its  presen- 
tation of  matters  of  importance,  but  it 
dignifies  by  a  touch  of  erudition  such 
modest  themes  as  "Bishop's  Gloves," 
"Hair,"  "I  H  S,"  "Grace  at  Meals," 
"Symbolism  of  the  Fish,"  "Funeral  Pall," 
and  the  like. 

Clark,  Ellery  H.  The  Carleton  Case.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  345.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 

Cosenza,  Mario  Emilio.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  with  a  Commentary  by.  Petrarch's  Letters 
to  Classical  Authors.  i2mo,  pp.  208.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     $1.09  postpaid. 

Godoy,  Jos^  F.  Porfirio  Diaz.  Pp.  253.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2. 

This  biography  of  Mexico's  capable 
President  constitutes  a  political  history 
of  the  country  for  the  last  three  decades. 
It  would  seem  that  everything  of  note 
accomplished  in  that  time  has  been 
traceable  to  this  one  man.  Of  undoubted 
executive  ability,  his  simple  but  strenuous 
personahty  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  Mexico's  present  commercial  pros- 
perity and  her  high  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Diaz  early  identified  himself  with  the 
Liberal  party  when  entrance  into  politics 
meant  armed  struggle  with  the  opposing 
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faction.  He  next  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  of  French  intervention.  His 
presidential  career  began  in  1877,  and  with 
few  lapses  he  has  been  Chief  Executive 
up  to  the  present  day.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  his  reelection  this  year,  altho 
his  desire  to  retire  to  private  life  has  made 
him  a  somewhat  unwilling  candidate  for 
the  honor.  Cordial  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  been 
cemented  by  a  visit  of  Diaz  to  the  United 
States;  also  his  meeting  with  President 
Taft  on  the  frontier  last  year.  Besides  a 
chronological  record  of  Diaz's  public  life, 
certain  chapters  are  devoted  to  his  private 
life.  The  book  is  written  from  a  favorable 
view-point  throughout,  and  the  author 
evidently  agrees  with  Senator  Root,  who 
once  said,  "I  look  at  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
President  of  Mexicof  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  to  be  held  up  for  the  hero-worship  of 
mankind." 

Crordon,  George  A.  The  Great  Assurance.  i2nio, 
pp.  31.     Boston:    The  Pilgrim  Press.     50  cents  net. 

Gray,  David.  Mr.  Carteret  and  Others.  Illus- 
trated. T6mo,  pp.  218.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.     $1  net. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.  What  Life  Means  to  Me. 
i2mo,  pp.  32.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  50  cents 
net. 

Hall,  Alfred  B.,  and  Chester,  Clarence  L.  Panama 
and  the  Canal.  Small  4to.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Newson   &  Co. 

The  authors  of  this  sinall  volume  aim 
to  present,  as  a  book  for  stipplementary 
reading  ia  schools,  a  history  of  the  canal 
enterprise  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  record,  which  actually 
starts  with  Columbus  and  other  Spanish 
explorers,  is  written  in  attractively  clear 
and  simple  language  with  careful  regard 
for  historical  accuracy.  Even  the  adult 
mind  will  find  the  book  an  agreeable  one 
to  take  up.  The  illustrations  are  fine. 
Rarely  do  we  see  better  half-tone  work  in 
a  book  intended  for  general  circulation. 

Harriman,  Alice.  Songs  o'  the  Olympics.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  70.  Seattle:  Alice  Harriman 
Co.      Si. 

Higglns,  Myrta  Margaret.  Little  Gardens  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  153.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      $1.10  net. 

Hill,  Frederick  Stanhope.  The  Romance  of  the 
American  Navy.  8vo,  pp.  395.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam.'s  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Mr.  Hill,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
has  long  been  a  student  of  American  naval 
history  and  is  known  as  an  attractive 
writer  on  the  battles  by  sea  carried  on  at 
various  periods  by  our  war-ships.  By  the 
term  "navy"  he  means  not  only  national 
vessels,  but  the  large  body  of  privateers 
who  carried  the  American  flag.  In  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  the  vessels  built 
or  bought  by  the  Government  amounted 
to  63.  The  privateers  numbered  792. 
Thirty  thousand  prisoners  were    captured 
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ANT  ON  I  us  STRADIVARIUS 
made  a  better  violin  because  he 
knew  the  violin.  Melville  Clark 
knows  the  player  piano.  In  the  music 
trades  his  personal  supremacy  in  the  field 
of  pneumatics  is  unquestioned.  Recently 
the  entire  player  piano  industry  paid  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  his  genius  in  adopting 
the  88-note  (complete  keyboard)  principle, 
which  for  eight  years  was  exclusively 
an  Apollo  feature. 

Other  Apollo  features  (invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Melville  Clark)  are  : 

Apollo  Human  Touch — The  pneu- 
matic fingers  of  the  Apollo  88-Note  Player 
Piano  strike  Down  on  Top  of  the  keys, 
just  as  the  human  fingers  do  in  manual 
playing.  Other  players  strike  Up  on  the 
sticker  of  the  action,  or  Under  the  keys 
at  the  back.  Both  of  these  methods  are 
unnatural  and  are  the  cause  of  the  un- 
natural, mechanical  music  produced  by 
other  player  pianos. 


Apollo  Self-Acting  Motor — A  pat- 
ented motor  that  runs  the  music  roll  and  re- 
winds it  without  pumping  or  electricity. 
Other  players  are  equipped  with  air  motors 
which  necessitate  tiresome  pedaling.  The 
Apollo's  self-acting  motor  costs  five  times 
as  much  to  manufacture  as  the  old-style 
leather-and-wood  air  motor. 

Solo-Apollo  Accenting  Device — 

The  latest  triumph  of  Melville  Clark  and 
the  climax  in  the  development  of  the 
Apollo  Player  Piano  toward  an  ideal.  The 
Solo-Apollo  actually  emphasizes  the  melody 
as  a  virile  idea  of  the  composer,  and  as  he 
intended  it  to  be  emphasized. 

More  Apollos  In  Use — Notwith- 
standing the  Apollo  costs  $25  to  $50  more 
than  ordinary  player  pianos,  there  are  more 
88-note  Apollo  Player  Pianos  and  Piano 
Players  in  use  than  all  other  similar  in- 
struments combined. 

There  are  only  three  player  pianos  made 
that  can  even  lay  claim  to  being  artistic. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  a 
simple,  sure  method  by  which  you  can 
decide  the  player  piano  question. 


MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 

409  Steinway  Hall  CHICAGO 


Bennett  Portable  Typewriter 


B 
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Sold  on  Approval — Guaranteed 

TViis  wonderful  new  typewriter,  at  one-sixth 
the   coRt,  with  one-tonth  the  number  o£    fj^'' 
parts,  doeH  the  same  work  as  expensive  ma-      > 
ch  ines  wi  th  Qu  ic^knesfl,  neatness  a  nd  ease. 

The  BENNETI  is  a  portable,  visible- 
writ  I  ne>  ink-ribbon  typewriter;  standard 
keyboard;    light,  simple,  speedy,  com- 
pact, Btrong.    In  neat  case,  size  only 
'2x5x11  iiiehe8.weiKhtonly4K  pounds. 
Made  from  best  materials  by  experts. 

Send  Name  and  Address  tU 

iltuHtr.'ited  c;it;ilog  and  sample  of  writitiff. 

Don't  pay  more  thnn  $18  for  a  typewriter  until 
you  know  the  BENNETT.     Don't  pay  less  thiin  tlOO 
unless  you  buy  a  BEN.NETT. 

Agents  wanted  for  a  few  unfilled  territories 

R.  0.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  366  Broadway,  NewYork,U.S.  A. 


tnoett 
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Fan  Draft  has  15  clear  advantages  over 
Chimney  Draft. 

Before  building  a  chimney,  learn  what 
Mechanical  Draft  can  accomplish  without 
other  alteration  in  your  Boiler  Plant. 

SluHevanl 

MECHANICAL 
DP?AFT  FANS 

Because  they  are  built  down  to  the  least 
detail  in  the  light  of  long,  practical  experience. 


Utilize  the  cheaput  fuel 

Inercate  steam  prodactioa  of  boilers 

Respond  instantly  to  sodden  de- 
mands for  more  power 

Save  space.  Can  be  placed  in  space 
that  woold  be  otherwise  nnosed 

About  7S%  more  effioient  than 
chimney 

Ma!ie  mechanical  stokers  effective 

Decrease  smoke 


Cost  only  a  nominal  sum  as  com- 
pared with  stack* 

Are    independent    of    wind    or 
weather  conditions 

Can  be  taken  with  yon  where  yoa 
move  the  plant 

Develop  far  more  heat  units  from 
a  given  fuel 

Keep  steam  production  absolutely 
constant 


-f's: 


These  are  a  part  of  the  benefits  from  using  Sturte- 
vant  Mechanical  Draft.  It  is  always  designed  and  in- 
stalled to  suit  the  special  needs  of  individual  plants. 

If  you  have  any  steam-producing  troubles,  let  our 
Engineers  work  out  the  cure.  Your  request  will  lay 
you  under  no  obligation.     Send  for  Catalogue  M.F.L. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

HYDE  PARK,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Largest  Makers  of  Air  Propelling  Apparatus  in  the  World 

Makers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems 
Fuel    Economizers,    Motors,    Engines,    Etc. 
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Upset? 


You  want  quicl^ 
relief. 

Rape's  Diapepsin  is  noted 
for  its  speed.  It  is  relieving 
more  cases  of  stomach  trouble 
than  any  other  remedy  sold.  It 
really  does  end  all  stomach 
misery  quickly. 

Large  case  at  druggists  50c. 
I©  o 


will  put  you 
on  your  feet 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50o  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


by  privateers  in  the  War  of  1812.  These 
privateers  were  the  terror  of  the  seas  I 
traversed  by  British  merchantmen,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Hill  was  right  in  including  their 
exploits  in  the  annals  of  the  "American 
Navy."  At  any  rate,  we  are  glad  that  they 
have  at  last  found  the  place  in  history 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

We  do  not  generally  realize  how  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution 
and  18 1 2  was  played  by  the  comparatively 
feeble  navy  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  true  story  of  the  service  began  with 
the  career  of  Commodore  Joseph  Barney 
and  the  still  more  illustrious  John  Paul 
Jones.  The  War  of  Secession  was  taken 
part  in  by  this  writer,  who  served  under 
Farragut.  Naturally,  he  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  duel  between  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac,  and  of  the  Kearsarge  and 
Alabama.  Recent  naval  events  come  in 
for  an  interesting  treatment  up  to  the 
building  of  the  Oregon.  The  book  is  highly 
interesting,  being  well  written  and  fully 
illustrated. 

Hlvkman,  Stella  Hadley.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged by.  The  Golden  Treasury  from  Gifted 
Minds.  i2mo,  pp.  106.  New  York:  Broadway  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Hodge,  William  Henry.  Intuitive  Perception. 
Presented  by  a  New  Philosophy  of  Natural  Realism. 
In  accord  with  Universally  Accepted  Truths.  8vo, 
pp.   477.      Lancaster,   Pa.:    The  Wickersham  Press: 

$i.So. 

HouUevIgue,  L.  The  Evolution  of  the  Sciences. 
i2mo,  pp.  317.     New  York:    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

$2  net. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.  The  Conquest  of  Con- 
sumption. 8vo,  pp.  140.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $i  net. 

This  is  the  latest,  freshest,  and  most 
concise  verdict  hitherto  delivered  on  the 
curability  of  consumption.  The  author 
is  a  well-known  specialist  and  begins  his 
work  with  a  "Message  of  Hope."  It  is  an 
eminently  practical  treatise.  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson tells  us  what  happens  to  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  body;  what  are  the 
weapons  with  which  to  subdue  the  enemy 
— fresh  air,  proper  food,  sunlight — "the 
real  golden  touch."  He  shows  the  con- 
sumptive how  to  be  idle  intelligently; 
what  climate  is  best  for  the  sickly  lung. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  work  is  its 
freedom  from  technicalities,  and  ease  and 
directness  with  which  this  physician  in- 
forms the  consumptive  and  his  friends 
exactly  what  to  do.  His  ideas  about  the 
"camp  in  the  country"  as  the  ideal  place 
for  the  cure  of  the  consumptive  are  most 
convincing,  and  the  illustrations  which  he 
furnishes — "Diagram  of  Tent,"  "Tem- 
porary Porch  for  Home  Treatment," 
"Temporary  Porch  with  Awning  Protec- 
tion," "Well-protected  Temporary  Porch," 
"Sleeping-Porch  on  Veranda  Roof,"  etc., 
are  businesslike  and  eminently  practical. 
He  appends  the  price  of  all  these  structural 
expedients.  The  work  is  conspicuous  for 
its  brevity,  and  covers  with  remarkable 
completeness  every  question  as  to  the 
"Conquest  of  Consumption"  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  community. 

Irvine,  Alexander.  From  the  Bottom  Up.  Pp. 
304.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

"My  Hfe,"  says  Mr.  Irvine,  "has  been  at 

times  such  a  tempest  and  at  other  times 

such  a  calm,  and  between  these  extremes 

I  have  failed  so  often  and  my  successes  have 

been  so  phenomenal  that  the  world  would 

not  believe  a  true  recital  of  the  facts,  even 

tho  I  were  able  to  write  them."     His  biog- 
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raphy  is  certainly  an  unusual  one,  not 
always  smooth  and  connected,  but  so  teem- 
ing with  the  "big"  things  of  life  that  they 
fairly  crowd  one  another  in  the  telling. 
An  ignorant  Irish  farm-hand,  worker  in 
the  mines  of  Scotland,  marine  in  the  Brit- 
ish nav'y,  preacher,  Bowery  missionary,  So- 
cialist, and  author — these  are  among  the 
phases  of  the  writer's  exceptionally  strenu- 
ous and  eventful  life. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  work  as  ' '  lay 
minister"  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York  City,  that  Mr.  Irvine  has  per- 
haps attracted  the  greatest  attention.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  inaugurating 
a  series  of  after-meetings  Sunday  evenings 
at  which  the  addresses  are  largely  of  a 
Socialistic  nature  and  intended  to  bring 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  together. 
They  have  become  a  feature  of  the  city  life, 
calling  forth  the  sneers  of  some,  the  admi- 
ration of  others,  and  the  misrepresentation 
of  still  a  third  class.  Mr.  Irvine  is  an 
avowed  Socialist,  and  if  the  true  definition 
of  that  much  discust  term  be,  as  he  states, 
one  who  has  a  passion  for  the  regeneration 
of  society,  then  he  holds  an  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title.  He  is  fearlessly  frank 
and  speaks  with  an  authority  that  would 
never  have  been  his  had  he  not  climbed 
"from  the  bottom  up." 

Mr.  Irvine's  literary  ventures  have  been 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jack  London.  The 
latter  probably  realized  that  these  vivid 
pictures  of  real  life  would  hold  the  reader's 
attention  without  any  trouble.  They 
surely  possess  this  important  requisite,  but 
in  the  present  case  are  told  in  too  fragmen- 
tary and  abrupt  a  manner  to  be  wholly 
pleasing. 

Irwin,  Will.  The  History  of  Mystery.  An  Epi- 
sode in  the  Career  of  Rosalie  le  Grange,  Clairvoyant. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  252.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     Si. IS  net. 

Jamleson,  Guy  Arthur.  In  the  Shadow  of  God. 
i2mo,  pp.  282.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  $1 
net. 

John  the  Unafraid.  i6mo,  pp.  128.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Kenllwortb,  Walter  Winston.  Psychic  Control 
Through  Self- Knowledge.  i2mo,  pp.  341.  New 
York:   R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co.     $2. 

Klrkham,  Stanton  Davis.  "Resources."  An  In- 
terpretation of  a  Well-Rounded  Life.  8vo,  pp.  236. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

This  work  is  really  an  essay  on  happiness 
as  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual in  the  commonplace  circumstances 
of  existence.  It  is  not  intended  to  educate 
discoverers  of  poles,  or  inventors  of  new 
machines,  or  the  investigators  of  obscure 
domains  of  science.  It  is  simply  what  we 
may  safely  call  a  guide-book  to  comfort  and 
self-respect.  It  is,  of  course,  an  elevated 
and  elevating  treatise,  the  study  of  which 
might  enable  the  student  to  improve  his 
solitude  and  silence  as  well  as  the  more 
active  part  of  his  life  with  advantage  to 
himself  and  the  fellow  creatures  with  whom 
his  lot  is  cast. 

Konta,    Annie   Lemp.      The   History   of   French 
Literature.   8vo,  pp.  505.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $2.50  net. 

There  are  few  things  more  disappointing 
than  to  look  over  a  modem  French  his- 
tory of  French  literature,  such  as  that, 
for  instance,  of  Demogeot.  There  are  gaps 
and  omissions  which  sometimes  amaze 
the  reader.  It  would  seem  as  if,  as  the 
Germans  first  discovered  Shakespeare,  so 
foreigners  are  best  adapted  to  criticize  a 
native  literature  as  Jusserand  has  so  ad- 
mirably done  in  the  case  of  EnglLsh  litera- 
ture. These  remarks  apply  very  definitely 
to  the  History  of  French  Literature  Ijefore 


THUMB  &  FINGER 

ARE  ENOUGH  TO  OPERATE  THE 


Stevens 


Shotgun 


So  easy- working  is  this  mechanism — so  quick  its  action — that  you  throw  out 
the  empty  shell  and  reload  the  chamber  like  a  fork  of  lightning. 

As  the  spent  shell  starts  from  the  chamber  by  OitB  nOUtCf  the  loaded 
shell  starts  from  the  magazine  by  a  SeCOItil  I^OUtCm  No  matter  how 
quick  you  are,  no  human  hand  is  fast  enough  to  balk  or  clog  this  gun,  be- 
cause the  loaded  and  the  empty  shells  Cainnot  mOOtm  It's  Browning's 
latest  patent. 

No  expert  lives  who  cannot  bettei*  his  score  with  the  STEVENS  6-Shot  Re- 
peater. Just  so,  the  beginner  graduates  from  the  preliminary  class  in  about 
one-half  the  ordinary  time.  The  gun's  racy  tineS  and  gtenfeCtBfl 
balance   and    the   STEVENS    Sighting   System    make    it    a    Natural 

Pain  term 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  hasn't  it  in  stock,  'we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  List  Price  $27. 

This  gun  is  also  made  as  No.  522  with  hollow  matted  rib;  fancy  slock; 
straight  grip;  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide;  List  Price  $40.  Also  made 
as  No.  525,  straight  or  pistol  grip  and  reasonable  changes  to  suit  individual 
tastes.  List  Price  $50. 

You,  who  cannot  believe  that  a  shotgun  can  "point  itself,"  go  into  a  dealer's 
shop  and  throw  the  STEVENS  to  your  shoulder.   See  with  your  own  eyes 

what  we  mean  by  a  Natural  Pointerm 

This  gun  is  absolutely  safe  because  the  breech  Is  a  solid  wall.     Saie,  because  it  is  hammer- 
less.     No  gas  or  smoke  can  get  in  your  face. 

An  expert  can  take  down  and  put  together  the  STEVENS  Repeater  in  8  seconds, 
Even  though  it  may  take  you  a  FULL  MINUTE  at  first,  that's  miles  ahead  of 
any  other  shotgun  in  the  World. 

These  are  the  facts — prove  them  at  your  gun  dealer's. 

Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  or  Trapshooter  : 

Yoa  can  obtain  a  letter  written  you  personally  by  one  of  our  ex- 
perts,  on  either  or  all  of  these  subjects,  giving  valuable  advice, 
We  send  you  FREE  a  160-page  Stevens  Gun  Book  telling  abou 
Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes.      Just  the  in- 
formation you  need  to  know  about  guns,  and  the  advice  in 
the  letter  helpi  you  to   be   an  expert  shot.       Write  n  ow- 
to-day. 


J. 

Steveni 
Arms  &  Tool 
Company, 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Matt.,  Dept.  404. 
Send  me  expert  infor- 
mation on  either 
CUSlinrpshootinB  ) 
CZlHuntins  \ 

C^Trap  Shooting  ) 
{Check  eubject  you  want.) 


J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

THE     FACTORY     OF     PRECIS/ON 

Dept.  404  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


IH  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride    and    ex- 


WANTED-RiDER  AGENTS 

Ubit  •  sample  1910  Model  "Rangrer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  every- 
where are  makiiifr  money  fast.  fVrileat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer.  ^ 
NO  MONKY  ItEOUlilKD  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  yoiu:  bicycle.   We  ship  to 
jyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  w't/iout  a  cent  deposit  m  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TJilS  OAYS'l'RICE  TKlALi  during:  wliichtime  you  mayricle  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expcase  and ><>«  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nilf  CAOTnQV  CQIPCC  Wefurnish  the  highest  fn-a<!e bicycles  It  Is  pos'il>Ie  tomake 
LUIff  rNW  I  Uni   rniUK«atoncsinillprofitabovcactunlfaaorycost.Vousavc$ioti>$2S 
inlddlemeo's  profits  by  buyinrr  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  jfuarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    PONOT  DUY  a  bicycloorapair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  leara  our  unheard  oi/actory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer, 
Vnil  Ufll  I    DC  ACTnillCIICn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogrue  and  stuify 
lUU    HILL  DC  HOI  UnldnCIf  oursuperb  models  aXihe  -wandcrrul  low  pricts  -we 
cao  make  you.    We  sell  the  hlirhest  prade  bicycles  at  lower  prlceH  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  alx)vc  factory  cost.    BICYCLi:  DliAl^IilItS.  youcao  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.    Ordcr^lillcJ  the  J. ly  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BiCYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Cliicago  retail  stores  will 
bcclosc  1  out  at  once.at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TinCC     f^A  ACTED  DDA  tf  C  rear  wheels. Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, rrpa'fS 
I  Ifibdj  WvHO  I  Cn  DIIHIVC  and  everythintr  in  the  bicycle  lineatliall'  usual  prices. 
00  NOT  WAIT— 'i"t  write  today  for  oui  Z<i>'f<  Caialoi^ue  bcautifn'ly  illustrated  and  containini;  a  i;reatfund  oi 
Interesting  mutter  an  1  uieful  information.    It  only  costs  1 1'wstal  to  —•  everything.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  A-174,  CHICAGO,  DLL. 
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Alba    Glass  :  For  the  Effective  Lighting 

of  Large  Spaces 


After  making 
lighting  glass  for 
over  30  years,  and 
working  out  diffi- 
cult problems  in 
glass  making,  and 
lighting,  exhaustive 
study  and  experi- 
ment have  resulted 
in  the  invention  of 
an  entirely  new 
kind  of  glass,  which 
has  been  named 
"Alba  Glass." 

It  is  semi-trans- 
lucent,  jade-like 
Beg  u.  s.  Pat.  Off.  glass.    Only   whiter 

and  more  transparent.  The  loss  of  light 
is  less  than  half  that  of  the  globes  usuall)' 
used,  and  it  gives  the  light  an  even  spread 
over  the  surface  to  be  illuminated. 

It  does  not  accumulate  dirt,  because  it 
is  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides. 

"Alba  Glass"  gives  perfect  diffusion 
of  light  without  sacrificing  brilliancy. 

Wherever  tested  by  lighting  engineers, 
the  superiority  of  "Alba  Glass,"  overall 
Other  kinds,  has  been  readily  apparent. 


Large  spaces  now-a-days  are  expected 
to  be  lighted.  "Alba  Glass  "is  equally 
adapted  to  the  lighting  of  streets,  stores, 
factories,  offices,  hotels,  theatres,  public 
buildings,  and  all  places  where  a  brilliant, 
evenly-diffused  light  is  desirable. 

Peculiar  lighting  problems  can  usually 
be  met  with  special  shades,  shapes  and 
arrangements.  I  sometimes  make  special 
glass  for  peculiar  requirements. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  make  two  or 
three  thousand  shapes,  of  all  colors  and 
kinds  of  lighting  glass,  and  more  coming 
all  the  time.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
get  any  of  them  for  you.  Catalogue 
free  if  you  desire  it. 

I  make  eight  kinds  of  glass,  as  different 
from  each  other  as  silk,  linen  and  wool. 
Some  are  heat-resisting,  some  light-diffus- 
ing, and  hard  to  break. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


M 


ACBETH 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.    Pittsburgh 
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us,  which  covers  the  ground  minutely  and 
accurately  from  the  "Oath  of  Strasburg" 
to  the  "Chantecler"  of  Rostand.  Of 
course,  a  work  of  this  sort  with  less  than 
600  pages  octa\'o  can  not  be  very  much 
more  than  a  bibliography  or  a  catalog. 
Annie  Lemp  Konta  has,  however,  fur- 
nished us  with  a  catalog  raisonn^e  of  the 
first  quality.  In  35  chapters  she  leads 
us  from  the  jongleurs,  the  miracle  plays, 
and  the  fabliaux  to  the  French  Augustan 
age  of  Corneille.  The  age  of  Voltaire 
and  Encyclopedists  is  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Romance  and  the  Press.  An 
appendix  explains  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Forty  Immortals  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  work  is  completed  by  a 
bibliography  and  index.  Ripe  scholarship, 
a  power  of  keen  critical  demarcation,  a 
sense  of  symmetry  and  proportion  char- 
acterize this  work,  which  comes  into  the 
publishing  world  as  the  most  admirable 
compilation  of  its  kind,  to  be  welcomed 
with  gratitude  by  all  teachers  of  French. 

Landis,  Frederick.  The  Glory  of  His  Country. 
Pp.  226.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $i. 

In  this  little  volume  we  have  a  pleasing 
story  of  the  rise  to  local  fame  of  Philip 
Daniel,  a  young  country  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, interwoven  with  his  endeavors  to 
win  the  love  of  his  ideal,  the  "Incompa- 
rable." The  simple  characters  of  the  small 
Ohio  town  are  true  to  life,  and  especially 
good  are  the  political  scenes  incidental 
to  Daniel's  nomination  and  election  to 
Congress. 

The  real  characters  of  the  story  are, 
however,  old  Milton  Shanks  and  his  life- 
long and  true  friend.  Colonel  Hardy. 
Altho  the  relations  of  the  two  up  to  the 
very  climax  of  the  story  contain  an  element 
of  mystery,  the  ending  clears  everything 
up  satisfactorily,  if  unexpectedly.  It  is 
shown  how  one  may  truly  serve  his  country 
without  fighting,  even  in  time  of  war.  The 
stanch  old  patriot,  Milton  Shanks,  early 
gains  the  love  of  the  reader  and  this  in 
turn  becomes  reverence  when  the  full 
extent  of  his  nobility  is  made  known. 
After  his  death,  as  the  Colonel  and  his 
young  friend  Daniel  stand  beside  the 
wasted  frame  of  the  old  man,  the  latter 
asked,  "Colonel,  do  people  always  look  so 
small — afterward?"  "No,"  answered  the 
other,  "not  all — once  in  a  while  a  gentle- 
man dies  and  his  soul  is  so  large  that  you 
miss  it." 

As  a  novel,  the  story  is  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  clean,  and  as  a  reminder  of  one's 
duty,  it  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  desire 
of  every  reader  to  do  his  utmost  for  "the 
glory  of  his  country." 

Mathews.  Shailer.  The  Social  Gospel.  i6mo, 
pp.  166.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press. 
SO  cents  net. 

Matthews,  Brander.  A  Study  of  the  Drama. 
8vo,  pp.  320.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Si. 50 
net. 

The  American  playwright  is  gaining  an 
enviable  reputation  in  Etirope  as  well  as 
throughout  this  continent,  and  the  coming 
writers  of  plays  will  find  the  work  before 
us  a  thoroughly  complete  and  scholarly 
history  of  their  craft,  theoretical  as  well  as 
historical.  Professor  Matthews  is  well 
known  for  his  dramatic  papers  in  our  serial 
literature.  He  systematizes  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  drama  in  this  excellent  treatise 
which  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
very  interesting  illustrations,  14  in  num- 
ber.    The  Appendix  contains  suggestions 
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for  study  and  bibliographical  suggestions, 
and  the  index  is  full  and  valuable. 

.>Ieakin.  Frederick.  Function,  Feeling,  and  Con- 
duct. An  Attempt  to  Find  a  Natural  Basis  for 
Ethical  Law.  i2mo.  pp.  27(1.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

.Mlchelson.  Miriam.  The  Awakening  of  Zojas. 
izmo,  pp.  268.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir.  The  Comfort  of  the  Hills,  and 
Other  Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  98.  New  York:  Century 
Co. 

Morlce,  Rev.  A.  G.  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Western  Canada.  From  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Pacific  (i6s9-i89S).  2  vols.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  362,  414.     Toronto:    Musson  Book  Co.  $5. 

Pegorini,  Alberto.  Gli  Americani  nella  vita 
moderna  osservati  da  un  italiano  (Americans  in 
Modem  Life),  tamo,  pp.  448.  New  York:  Fran- 
cesco Tocci,  520  Broadway.     $1.25. 

Phlllpotts.  Eden.  The  Thief  of  Virtue.  i2mo, 
pp.  450.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     $1.50. 

Podmore,  Frank.  Telepathic  Hallucinations: 
The  New  View  of  Ghosts.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  pp. 
128.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  50  cents 
net. 

Rashdall,  Hastings.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
8vo,  pp.  189.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
7S  cents  net. 

This  is  one  of  those  eminently  unpreten- 
tious books,  in  the  series  "International 
Theological  Library,"  whose  "authors  have 
been  chosen  for  their  eminent  ability  in 
the  departments  assigned  to  them."  The 
present  work  is  not  intended  for  philo.so- 
phers  or  for  those  who  are  just  entering 
upon  the  study  of  philosophy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educated  people  who  wish  to  find  a  basis 
for  religious  belief  and  personal  religion. 
The  bibliographical  references  are  rich  and 
helpful,  and  the  brevity  of  the  work  does 
not  detract  from  its  comprehensive  com- 
pleteness. 

Remensnyder,  Junius  R.  The  Post-Apostolic 
Age  and  Current  Religious  Problems.  Pp.  333. 
Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society.  $1.25 
net. 

In  matter,  erudite;  in  style,  marked  by 
the  author's  well-known  clarity  and  direct- 
ness, and  breathing  throughout  a  spirit 
of  reverence  toward  the  things  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  and  echoed  by  the  fathers, 
this  work  presents  the  historical  Jesus 
from  the  lips  of  witnesses  who  lived  nearest 
to  his  time  and  who  were  best  fitted  in 
character  and  office  to  convey  and  hand 
down  the  substance  of  his  teaching.  The 
author  has  lent  a  modern  flavor  to  his  pages 
by  his  treatment  of  the  "  Xew  Theology," 
miracles,  and  modem  healing,  which  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work.  The 
book  is  up-to-date  as  well  as  back-to-date 
in  its  fidelity  to  sources. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.  Many  Gods.  i5mo,  pp.  107. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page   &  Co. 

Richter,  Julius.  A  History  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions in  the  Near  East.  8vo,  pp.  435.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Saunders,  Marshall.  The  Girl  from  Vermont. 
The  Story  of  a  Vacation-School  Teacher.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  248.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.     $1.25  net. 

Seaman,  Augusta  Huiell.  Jacqueline  of  the  Car- 
rier Pigeons.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  302.  New 
York:  Sturgis   &  Walton.     $1.25  net. 

Selbie,  W.  B.  Aspects  of  Christ.  8vo.  pp.  280. 
New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton  (George  H. 
Doran). 

The  principal  of  Mansfield  College  has 
opened  a  new  vein  in  the  gold  mine  of 
Christology,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  as  the  ideal  of  the 
ages,  shows  how  this  ideal  adapted  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  eras.  Thus  we 
have  the  Christ  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Christ  of  to-day,  as  well  as  the  Christ 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Christ  of  St.  John.  The 
several  chapters  are  so  many  .sermons  de- 
livered     at      Emmanual      Congregational 
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The   Most  Easily  Driven 
of  All  Electrics 

The  most  delicate  woman — a  12- 
year-old  child— can  handle  the  largest 
Rauch  &  Lang  Electric  with  perfect 
ease. 

It's  almost  as  simple  as  turning  an 
electric  light  on  and  off. 

You  merely  push  a  handle  forward 
when  you  want  to  start — pull  it  back 
when  you  want  to  stop.  Pulling  it 
back  not  only  shuts  off  all  power  at 
once,  but  puts  on  a  strong  brake. 
The  car  stops  almost  immediately. 
You  can  use  the  foot-brake,  too,  if 
you  wish,  but  it  isn't  necessary. 

The  steering  is  nothing  more  than 
pushing  forward  and  pulling  back  on 
a  handle  placed  directly  where  the 
right  hand  rests  naturally  and  com- 
fortably. It  is  very  easy— not  in  the 
least  confusing. 

After  one  ride  you'll  have  absolute 
confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  drive 
the  car  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

We  have  furnished  the  car  inside 
and  finished  it  outside  just  as  hand- 
somely, as  richly  and  as  tastefully  as 
you  would  do  it  yourself. 

It's  the  largest  and  most  luxurious 
of  all  electrics. 

Write  for  our  new  art  catalog  show- 
ing the  styles  and  all  the  advantages  of 


Address — 

The   Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 

2236  West  25th  Street  I33)         Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    tho    following    Keeley    Inatltutem: 
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$1,300,000 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Norlhern  Ry.  Co. 

(Cedar  Valley  Road,  Iowa) 
First  Mortgage  5%  Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  January  1,  1910.  Due  January  1,  1940.  Callable  on  or  after 
January  1,  1915,  at  105  and  interest.  Principal  and  semi-annual  interest 
(January  1  and  July  1)  payable  at  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 
Coupon  bonds,   with  privilege  of  registration  as  to  principal. 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Trustee 


Capitalization 


Capital  stock 
Bonded  debt: 

First  mortgage  5%  gold  bonds 


Authorized 

^250,000 
6,000,000 


Outstanding 

;^1,950,000 
1,300,000 


Additional  bonds  can  only  be  taken  down  at  S2)4%  of  cost  of  future  extensions. 


Earnings 


The  Company's  earnings  for  the  past  three  years,  as  officially  reported,  were  as  follows; 
Years  ending  June  30  1907  1908  1909 

Gross  earnings    .  .  ;g205,320.81       $217,102.83       $251,834.00 

Operating  expenses,  taxes,  etc.       113,424.03         109,526.09         125,055.15 


Net  earnings 


$    91,896.78      $107,576.74      $126,778.85 


We  have  personally  investigated  the  property  and  business  of  the  Waterloo, 
Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Ry.  Co.  and  believe  the  large  investment  behind  the 
bonds,  the  steadily  increasing  business  of  the  Company,  its  strategic  position 
and  valuable  connection  with  three  trunk  line  railroads  justify  our  recommenda- 
tion of  these  bonds  as  an  unusually  strong  and  well-secured  obligation. 

Having  sold  a  large  portion  of  the  above  issue,  we  offer  the  remaining 
bonds,  subject  to  prior  sale,  at  97  and  INTEREST. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  387  containing  full  details,  map,  and  copies  of  letters 
from  our  Engineers,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  L.  S.  Cass,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Ry.  Co. 

MCCOY  &  COMPANY 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 
181  La  Salle  Street  «  CHICAGO 


Don't  Play  With  Fire 

by  accepting  just  any  kind  of  a  fire  insurance  policy.     The  best  costs 
no  more.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Hortford 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you  a  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  policy. 
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Church,  Cambridge,  and  are  worthy  not 
only  of  being  printed,  but  of  being  read  by 
churchmen   of  whatever  denomination. 

Smith,  Marion  Couthouy.  The  Road  of  Life  and 
Other  Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  52.  Seattle,  Wash.:  Alice 
Harriman  Co.     $1. 

Smyth,  Newman.  Modem  Belief  in  Immortal- 
ity. i6mo.  pp.  93.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     75  cents  net. 

Stephens,  James.  Insurrections.  i6mo,  pp.  55. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.    40  cents  net. 

Stephenson,  Henry  Thew.  The  Elizabethan 
People.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  412.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $2  net. 

Stoddard,  William  Leavitt.  The  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare  Expurgated.  8vo,  pp.  80.  Boston:  W. 
A.  Butterfield. 

Stoddart,  Jane  T.  The  New  Socialism,  An  Im- 
partial Inquiry.  Svo,  pp.  271.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Co.    $1.75  net. 

Sturgis,  Russell.  A  History  of  Architecture. 
Vol.  II.  4to,  pp.  448.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co. 

This  posthumous  volume  of  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis'  monumental  work  has  been 
printed  from  the  manuscript  which  he  left 
behind  him,  and  in  every  way  bears  the 
impress  of  his  artistic  genius  and  learning. 
The  author  is  still  occupied  with  the  build- 
ers of  the  past.  He  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  India  and  Southeastern  Asia  and  takes 
the  reader  from  the  cave-temples  of  Karli 
to  the  marble  shrines  of  Mount  Aba  and  the 
fortress  palace  of  Gwalior.  He  explains 
the  origin  of  the  curved  roof  in  Chinese 
architecture  and  describes  the  magnificent 
arched  gateway  leading  to  the  Hall  of 
Classics.  Pointing  out  that  Japan  de- 
rived her  architecture  from  China,  he 
instances  the  Bird  Wall  at  Nikko  and  the 
famous  mausoleum  at  Tokyo.  After  a 
short  sketch  of  Persian  architecture  he 
discusses  the  Romanesque  style  as  a  result 
of  decline  in  classical  art.  This  leads  him 
to  a  description  of  pagan  and  Christian 
basilicas,  churches  of  the  radiate  plan  and 
of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  chapters  on 
Moslem  architecture  are  particularly  inter- 
esting as  introducing  the  reader  to  the 
little-known  wonders  of  architectural 
construction  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  The  later  Romanesque  churches 
of  Italy  and  the  Romanesque  churches  of 
Southern  and  Central  France  prepare  the 
way  for  the  wonders  of  Amiens  and  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Some  notice  is 
taken  of  the  Norwegian  style  of  architec- 
ture and  of  later  Italian  Gothic. 

The  multiplicity  of  subjects  comprized 
in  this  volume,  and  the  flood  of  beauti- 
ful illustrations  preclude  anything  but  a 
brief  and  to  some  extent  superficial  treat- 
ment of  the  various  topics.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  verify  it,  the  instruction 
conveyed  is  accurate  and  the  rationale  of 
the  work  correct.  The  connection  between 
the  dome  and  the  arched  roof,  between 
wood  and  stone  construction,  between 
Eastern  and  Western  ideals  is  most  intelli- 
gently dwelt  upon,  and  the  book  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mine  of  suggestive  infor- 
mation. 

Sulzberger,  Mayer.  The  Am  Ha-Aretz.  The 
Ancient  Hebrew  Parliament.  A  Chapter  in  the  Con- 
stitutional History  of  Ancient  Israel.  i2mo,  pp.  79. 
Philadelphia:    Julius  H.  Greenstone.     75  cents  net. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  European  Hero  Stories. 
Illustrated.  12  mo,  pp.  249.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.      65  cents  net. 


Tennyson,  Alfred.     In  Memoriam. 
York:   Sturgis   &  Walton  Co.     $2. 


Pp.  184.  New 


This  tasteful  volume  is  a  most  appro- 
priate contribution  to  Tennyson  centenary 
literature.  Many  of  Tennyson's  exquisite 
lines  may  now  be  as  well  applied  to  him 
as  to  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  whose  death 
was  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  one  of  the 
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course  and  rowed  along  the  coast  until  we 
found  a  bit  of  beach.  There  we  buried  the 
field-piece  and  the  breech-block  in  sand 
and  brush,  destroyed  the  trail,  and,  run- 
ning the  boat  out  to  sea,  stove  a  hole  in 

her. 

We  were  all  pretty  weak,  but  I  made 
the  men  go  to  sleep  while  I  started  to  do 
sentry  duty.  I  strolled  up  and  down  and 
must  have  gone  to  sleep  while  walking,  for 
suddenly  I  came  up  against  a  rock  that 
was  sticking  up  out  of  the  sand  and  thought 
I  had  run  into  a  Spaniard.  At  dayUght 
we  started  out  over  the  hills  looking  for 
water,  but  found  none  until  three  o'clock 
of  that  afternoon,  when  reaching  the  top 
of  a  little  range,  we  looked  down  and  saw 
a  beautiful  stream  at  our  feet.  We  rushed 
down  to  drink,  but  the  water  was  salt. 

Well,  I  told  the  men  to  he  down,  pla- 
cing them  in  a  strategic  position,  and,  tell- 
ing them  to  fight  if  the  Spaniards  came, 
started  off  alone  to  find  water.  In  half 
an  hour  I  came  across  a  friendly  Cuban, 
who  quickly  got  us  out  of  our  distress. 

This  was  in  '95.  I  fought  down  there 
with  the  insurgents  until  '98,  but  it  was 
poor  fighting.  Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the 
victories  we  were  credited  with  we  won 
by  our  superiority  of  foot-power.  We 
really  ran  away.  We  had  to  run  because 
our  men  had  no  arms. 


ADVENTURED  OF  ABRUZZI 

Le.\der  of  a  record-making  Polar  expe- 
dition, the  man  who  has  in  his  Himalayan 
mountain-climbing  reached  the  highest 
point  yet  attained  by  man,  daring  sports- 
man, and  learned  scientist,  Luigi  Amedeo, 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  does  not  need  to  fall 
back  upon  his  royal  birth  to  establish  his 
claim  to  a  high  place  among  the  world's 
men  of  action.  Writing  of  him  in  the  April 
McClure's,  Ren^  Lara  and  Franz  Reichel 
agree  that  there  is  no  princely  figure  more 
sympathetic  and  attractive;  and  they 
"feel  tempted  to  add  that  there  is  none 
more  enigmatic."  He  is  looked  upon  as  a 
grave  and  singular  spirit  who  has  grown 
up  under  the  spell  of  Nature's  mysteries 
and  the  complex  problems  of  science. 
Indeed,  "he  seems  to  have  been  reared  in 
the  school  of  silence,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
great  snowy  peaks,  and  to  have  brought 
back  a  reflection  of  their  melancholy." 
Yet  he  is  above  all  things  a  man  of  action, 
a  sportsman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
word,  and  a  "voluptuary  of  a  special  sort, 
who  delights  in  the  inward  joys  that  peril, 
faced  and  conquered,  affor:!.;  him."  And 
besides  all  this,  he  is  learned  without 
pedantry,  simple  and  democratic  in  his 
manners. 

The  writers  go  on  to  relate  some  of  the 
Duke's  exploits  in  the  Arctic  and  among 
the  misty  mountain  tops  of  Central  Africa 
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What  do  you  find  when 

you  open  your  refriger- 
ator? Do  you  find  clean,  sweet,  whole- 
some food  and  nothing  else ;  or  do  you 
find  partially  spoiled  food,  moisture  and 
unpleasant  odors?  If  you  find  the  latter 
it  means  your  refrigerator  is  unsanitary 
— a  possible  source  of  sickness  to  your- 
self or  family.  Do  not  temporize  if  you 
have  this  kind  of  a  refrigerator.  Investi- 
gate at  once  the  merits  of  the  famous 

MSCRAY 

RefrigreraioriS 

— the  kind  that  are  clean  and  wholesome 
because  there  is  always  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  cold,  dry  air  through  every 
food  compartment  as  long  as  a  pound 
of  ice  remains.  Ordinary  refrigerators 
cannot  keep  food  the  way  the  McCray 
does,  because  ordinary  refrigerators  do 
not  have  the  McCray  patented  con- 
struction. TRY  YOUR  ICE  BOX 
by  placing  salt  in  it  for  a  few  hours. 
Note  how  quickly  the  salt  becomes 
damp  and  lumpy;  then  write  for  book- 
let which  tells  why  it  will  keep  dry  in 
a  McCray,  and  why  it  is  the  safest  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  refriger- 
ator you  can  buy. 

Write  for  the  Free  Book 

"How  to  Use  Leftover  Foods'' — by  Elizabeth  O.  Hiller,  and  for 
any  of  these  free  catalogs: — No.  A.  H  ,  Built-to-order  for 
Residences;  No.  87,  regular  sizes  for  Residences:  No.  67.  for 
Groceries;  No.  59,  for  Meat  Markets;  No  48,  for  Hotels,  Clubs 
and  Institutions;  No.  72.  for  Flower  Shops 
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and  the  Himalaj'a-s.  He  once  heard  Henry 
M.  Stanley  say  that  he  wished  some  one 
would  thoroughly  explore  Mount  Ruwen- 
zori,  a  great  mysterious  peak  in  the  gi- 
gantic mountain  mass  of  Equatorial  East 

I  Africa,  whence  the  Nile  takes  its  source. 

I  The  Duke  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake 
the  task.  Leading  a  carefully  equipped 
expedition,  and  taking  among  his  com- 
panions Captain  Cagni  and  two  experi- 
enced Alpine  guides,  Petigax  and  Oilier, 
on  May  29,  1906,  he  reached  Fort  Portal, 
situated  "at  the  gateway  of  the  mysteri- 
ous mountains."  Reducing  his  caravan, 
he  went  on  from  here  to  Bujongolo,  "an 
eagle's  eyrie  perched  at  a  level  of  12,350 
feet  above  the  sea,"  arriving  on  June  6, 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  caravan. 

In  order  to  outstrip  it,  he  had  made  a 
forced  march  that  displayed  strikingly  his 
physical  endurance.  The  path  that  he  fol- 
lowed was  full  of  water  and  slime,  and  the 
Duke  sank  in  it  up  to  his  knees;  under  the 
slough  his  feet  encountered  stones,  bits  of 
wood,  became  entangled  in  creepers,  struck 
against  rotten  tree-trunks;  in  order  to 
keep  from  falling  and  becoming  mired  in 
the  uncertain  and  decomposed  soil,  he  was 
forced  to  cling  to  the  thorny  underwood, 
and  to  advance  by  leaps  from  stone  to 
stone.  To  crown  all,  it  was  raining — one 
of  those  formidable  equatorial  rains  of  such 
violence  and  force  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sky  were  emptying  itself  upon  the  earth; 
from  the  gigantic  bamboos,  heather,  and 
ferns — from  all  the  plants  beneath  which 
the  Duke  prest  forward,  running  rather 
than  walking — there  streamed  a  continu- 
ous, enormous  shower-bath.  Muddy, 
drenched  from  head  to  foot,  the  Duke  never 
slackened  his  headlong,  feverish  march, 
and,  sustaining  by  his  example  his  more 
intrepid  companions,  he  reached  Kichuchu, 
where  he  decided  to  make  a  halt,  and  es- 
tablish a  camp  for  rest,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  wall  of  rocks.  While  the  porters  were 
arriving,  one  by  one,  fatigued  and  worn- 
out,  the  Duke,  indefatigable,  marvelous 
in  his  dash  and  energy,  a  genuine  chief, 
prepared  the  halting-place,  directed  the  in- 
stallation, and  himself  aided  in  the  work 
beneath  a  downpour  which  did  not  slacken. 

The  native  porters,  unaccustomed  to 
harsh  climates,  were  at  the  end  of  their 
strength,  benumbed,  shivering  with  cold, 
and  had  to  be  sent  back.  But  on  the  mor- 
row, almost  at  daybreak,  the  Duke  gave 
the  remainder  of  the  caravan  the  signal 
for  departure,  and  the  forward  march  was 
resumed — a  march  as  difficult,  as  exhaust- 
ing as  before.  The  way  led  over  slopes  so 
steep  that  all  hands,  the  Duke,  his  com- 
panions, and  the  natives,  had  to  proceed 
on  all  fours,  like  animals,  clinging  with 
hands  and  feet  to  the  infrequent  creepers 
and  to  the  still  more  infrequent  bushes, 
until,  at  last,  they  reached  a  plateau  upon 
which  opened  a  valley  filled  with  a  huge, 
strange,  and  impressive  forest. 

"It  was  a  diabolical  forest,"  says  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi;  "it  had  a  flavor  of 
dreams  and  nightmare;  it  seemed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  tremendous  theatrical 
decorator  who,  for  the  exigencies  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  luxurious  stage-setting, 
had  imaged  a  forest  at  once  fantastic,  mag- 
nificent, and  ignoble.  Over  the  ground, 
thickly  strewn  with  the  rot  of  centuries, 
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ran  a  high  forest  heather.  We  advanced 
beneath  terrifying  trees,  whose  trunks  and 
branches  were  covered  with  thick  mosses, 
which  hung  down  in  long  beards,  imparting 
to  the  plants  a  strangely  contorted  aspect; 
they  seemed  to  be  swollen,  laden  with 
tumors,  affected  by  a  gigantic  greenish, 
yellowish,  reddish  leprosy.  There  was  not 
a  leaf  on  the  branches,  and  yet  the  air  was 
dark  because  of  the  interlacing  of  dead 
tree-trunks  overhead,  entangled  in  the 
most  inextricable  fashion  possible,  covered 
with  viscous,  slippery,  noxious  mosses.  I 
had  never  before,  and  I  have  never  since, 
traversed  so  impressive  a  forest;  I  had  the 
feeling  that  I  was  marching  through  one 
of  those  prehistoric  forests  which  marked 
ihe  evolutions  of  the  earth,  and  which, 
composed  of  a  primordial  vegetation,  died 
in  one  of  those  monstrous  decompositions 

whence  sprang  the  beds  of  coal." 

At  Bujongolo  the  camp  was  pitched,  and 
the  period  of  intrepid  climbing  began. 
Without  counting  reconnoitering  expedi- 
tions and  repetitions  of  the  ascents  for  the 
purpose  of  duplicating  experiments  and 
comparing  observations,  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  between  the  loth  of  June  and 
the  loth  of  July,  scaled  sixteen  peaks,  the 
lowest  of  which  approached  within  six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  that  giant  of  the 
Alps,  Mount  Blanc.  .  .  .  Each  day  was 
marked  by  its  own  effort  and  its  own  ex- 
ploit. 

The  most  stirring  was  that  on  which, 
fluring  a  march  of  three  days  pushed  witJT 
irresistible  ardor,  beneath  rain,  through 
storm  and  teinpest,  the  Duke  of  the  Ab- 
ruzzi. who  was  accompanied  by  Petigax 
and  Brocherel,  set  his  conquering  foot,  at 
last,  upon  the  highest  peak  of  Ruwenzori. 

The  first  of  the  twin  peaks  was  reached 
after  an  exceedingly  difficult  climb  through 
thick  fogs.  To  the  other  peak  two  paths 
presented  themselves — 

One  was  long  and  easy,  but  it  involved 
their  descending  again  to  the  valley  and 
deferring  the  victory  to  another  day;  the 
other  was  short  but  perilous,  running  along 
the  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  the  glacier, 
and  surmounted  by  a  formidable  cornice. 

Silently  the  Duke  listened  to  his  guides 
as  they  set  forth  the  advantages  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  two  roads,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  second.  Then,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  indicating  his  decision  by  a 
gesture  only, — a  decision  which  might  end 
in  his  death  in  the  solitudes  of  ice,  where, 
ever  since  the  earth  had  been  revolving  on 
its  a.xis,  no  man  had  come,  as  yet — he 
pointed  to  the  shortest  way : 

"That  one!" 

The   guides,   without   hesitation,   imme- 
rliately    stript    themselves    of    their    sacks 
and   of  every  useless  object; 
pick  them  up  on  their  return 
and  the  ascent  began  at  once. 

In  the  fog,  Petigax  led  the  way;  the 
little  band  went  straight  to  the  wall  of  ice, 
without  the  shghtest  hesitation,  for  the 
smallest  error,  the  smallest  deviation  led, 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  to  unfathom- 
able abysses. 

Petigax,  the  Duke,  and  Oilier  advanced 
upon  a  slope  so  steep  that  they  were  ver- 
tically one  above  another.  With  great 
blows  of  his  ax  Petigax  hewed  footholds  in 
the  ice,  hoisted  himself  from  step  to  step, 
followed  by  the  Duke,  upon  whom  rained 
down    the  shfiwcr  of  ice-chunks.      In    this 
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No  matter  how  far  you  1  i  ve  from 
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manner  the  Alpine  climbers  reached  the 
base  of  the  overhanging  cornice,  which 
they  must  pass  round  in  order  to  reach  the 
sharp-pointed  summit.  Glued  to  the  wall 
of  ice,  advancing  slowly  and  surely^upon  a 
dizzy  slope,  they  found,  at  last,  a  narrow 
indentation,  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
which  permitted  of  their  attacking  the 
summit. 

Slowly  Petigax  chopped  in  the  ice  a 
broad  shelf,  upon  which  the  Duke  first, 
and  after  him  Oilier,  rested  themselves  be- 
fore the  final  climb. 

Then  Oilier  made  a  Vmttress  of  himself, 
took  on  his  robust  shoulders  his  comrade 
Petigax,  who,  planting  his  ax  in  the  ice, 
used  it  as  a  crampon  with  which  he  hoisted 
himself  upon  the  con(iuerecl  ridge.  Vic- 
tory! 

"We  had  emerged  from  the  fog,"  .says 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  "Round  about 
us  everything  was  resplendent  with  light; 
beneath  our  feet  was  outstretched  an  ex- 
traordinary sea  of  clouds,  above  which, 
driven  by  the  wind,  ran  light  little  spirals 
of  an  a.shy  white;  opposite  us,  all  spark- 
ling, myriads  of  crystals  flamed  dazzlingly. 
The  spectacle  was  one  of  sublime  gran- 
deur." 

Then,  drawing  from  his  bag  the  Italian 
flag,  with  its  three  vi\id  colors,  which  bore, 
embroidered  upon  it,  the  motto,  "Dare 
and  Hope,"  which  Queen  Margherita  of 
Savoy  had  solemnly  and  with  emotion 
given  to  him  at  his  departure,  the  Duke 
triumphantly  unfolded  it,  and  planted  it 
on  the  proud  summit  of  conquered  Ruwen- 
zori. 

The  Duke's  last  great  effort,  "the  su- 
preme jewel  of  heroic  career,"  was  his 
last  year's  Himalayan  climb.  Tho  he 
failed  to  reach  the  summit  of  Shogolisa, 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  world'?- 
mountain-climbing  record.  After  long 
days  of  toilsome  and  monotonous  climb- 
ing, he  had  reached  a  height  of  23,075 
feet.  Sending  back  the  guides  who  had 
followed  him  thus  far,  he  remained  there 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  "and  at  daybreak 
on  the  morrow — that  is,  on  July  1 7 — he 
set  off  again  toward  the  summit  for  his 
last  effort,  having  with  him  Petigax  and 
the  two  Brocherels." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  small  and  valiant  band  had  as- 
cended 1,300  feet,  when  the  fog,  which 
had  been  growing  more  and  more  dense, 
stopt  their  march.  The  four  men,  who 
appeared  to  be  directing  their  ])ath  toward 
heaven,  and  who  might  be  hurled  into  the 
unfathomable  abyss  at  any  moment  by  a 
gust  of  wind  or  the  crashing  down  of  an 
a>'alanche,  came  to  a  halt  and  waited  pa- 
tiently. It  was  then  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  For  three  hours  they  waited, 
motionless,  lost  in  the  mist,  on  the  dizzy 
slopes  of  the  unknown  colossus.  Silent, 
barely  able  to  make  out  each  other's  figures, 
they  hoped  for  clearing  weather.  They  no 
longer  saw  anything,  either  heaven  or  earth. 

The  fog  grew  more  and  more  dense.  The 
three  children  of  the  mountain  gazed  at  the 
Duke,  who  was  grave  and  silent.  With  his 
sight  he  tried  to  pierce  the  thick  mist,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  peak  which  he  felt 
to  be  so  close,  and  which  was  hiding  itself. 
Vain  hopes!  It  was  imjjossible  to  go  on, 
they  could  see  nothing,  the  whole  moun- 
tain   seemed    to    vanish    in    a   grayish    uni- 
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When  you  buy  Stewart's,  you  are  sure  to  get 
the  highest-grade  iron  fence  your  money  can  buy 
— and  the  price  is  rockbottom.  For  25  years  this 
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Breakfast  Cocoa 

with  the  delicious 
natural Jiavor  and 
the  rich  red- 
brown     color 
characteristic 


ot^  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 
by 

Registered 
U.  S.  I'at.  Office 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

E.fibli.hed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Have  been   unequalled  for    loo  years.      Keciuires  a 
whole  year  of  particular  care  to  prepare  them.    Buy 
from  the  farmer.     They  are  8  to  16  lbs.  at  2Sc.  per 
lb.     100  lbs.  sent  freight  prepaid  for  $27.50. 
FOREST     HOME    FARM,    PURCELLVILLE,   VA. 
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|Combines  Hammock, 
^  Couch  and  Swing  Settee 

The  Perfect  Couch  for  Out-door  Sleeping 

A  third  of  a  century's  experience  .shows  that 
Rowc's  Hammocks  can  he  depended  on  to 
give  lo  years  of  continuous  out  of-door  ser- 
vice. From  the  model  and  of  same  weight 
canvas  (white  or  khaki)  as  made  by  us  for 
years  for  I'.  S.  Navy.  Strong  wood  frame, 
with  or  witliout  national  spring,  thick  mat- 
tress, with  sanitary  removable  cover.  Holds 
six  persons.  With  or  without  windshield 
(see  cut  I  which  folds  flat  under  mallress. 
Complete,  with  lines  and  hooks  ready  for 
hanging,  delivery  charges  prepaid  in  United 
Stales,  carefully  packed. 

Write  For  Descriptive  Booklet 

and  prices  of  different  styles  and  sizes 
Small  silk  name-Iahel  i$  on  evrry  Rowc  Hammock 

E.  L.  ROWE   &   SON,  Inc. 

292  Water  St.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


formity,  the  cold  was  intense.  The  Diikc 
WHS  forced  to  yield  to  the  invincible  hos- 
tility of  Nature. 

Very  tranquilly,  in  his  calnt  voice,  re- 
nouncing all  his  hopes,  the  Duke  said  sim- 
ply, "Let  tis  descend." 

And  in  a  single  inarch  they  performed 
the  return  jottmey,  a  great  sorrow  in  their 
hearts.  They  were  four  marches  distant 
from  the  camp  installed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bridepeak,  where  their  companions  were  en- 
cam  jied  and  waiting  for  them. 

"Well,  Your  Highness?"  they  asked  him 
anxiously. 

"Barotneter  308,"  he  replied,  which  was 
lite  apjjroximate  equivalent  of  24,375  feet. 

Luigi  Amedeo  of  Savoy  had  beaten  tlie 
world's  record  of  mountain-climbing 

But  if  one  were  to  think  that  he  is  satis- 
fied, one  would  pro\'e  that  he  was  ill  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  Duke.  The  Mountain 
has  defied  him,  and  Luigi  Amedeo  of  Savoy 
must  already  be  dreaming  of  making  a 
fresh  and  final  assattlt  upon  it,  faithftil  to 
his  motto,  "Dare  and  Hope." 


TREED  BY  AN  ELEPHANT 

Mr.  J.  B.  .\uRET,  of  the  Eldorado  Mine 
in  Rht)desia,  tells  in  The  M'idc  World  Maga- 
zine (.\i)ril)  of  a  day's  hunting  which  ended 
in  the  hunter's  being  "treed"  liy  bigger 
game  than  he  was  looking  for.  A  It  ho  he 
had  heard  that  there  were  se\eral  herds 
of  elephants  roving  about  the  country, 
he  thotight  nothing  of  it,  and  left  his  heavy 
"express"  rifle  at  home.  ■  Before  the  day 
was  over  he  had  cause  to  repent  this  sin  of 
omission.      We  read : 

I  had  a  \'ery  good  day's  sport,  sectiring 
aV)Out  as  much  for  the  pot  as  it  was  con- 
venient for  my  Mashonas  to  carry.  I  was 
returning  homeward,  well  ])leased  with 
myself  and  the  world  in  general,  when  sud- 
denly my  boys,  with  a  cry  of  "Miwei!" 
(the  Mashona  cry  of  extreme  alarm — "The 
mad  elejjhant! "),  vanished  into  the  long 
grass  as  if  they  had  been  spirited  away. 

The  Mashona  is  the  most  cowardly  Afri- 
can native  I  know  of,  but  at  that  moment 
I  really  en\ied  them  for  their  smartness 
in  Violling.  It  did  not  take  me  more  than 
a  second  to  realize  the  position  I  was  in. 
Just  ahead,  regarding  me  with  vicious  eyes, 
was  an  inimense  bull  elephant — and  there 
was  I  armed  only  with  a  double-barrel 
shot-gtm,  the  heaviest  load  in  which  was 
an  S.S.G.  charge,  which  would  only  ha\'e 
exasjjerated  my  powerful  foe  without  do- 
ing him  any  more  damage  than  knocking 
the  dust  out  of  liis  hide. 

I  took  one  glance  at  the  great  brulc; 
then  I,  too,  turned  and  fled  at  my  best 
s])eed.  F"ortunately,  I  knew  of  a  footjiath 
which  led  to  an  old  disused  shaft,  o\-er 
which  there  was  a  good,  substantial  head- 
gear, and  also  a  large  "dump"  of  rock, 
both  of  which  might  afford  me  a  safe  ref- 
uge. I  tnade  straight  for  the  jilace,  and 
finding  the  head-gear  nearest,  and  consc- 
fiuently  handiest,  I  scaled  it  with  the  agil- 
ity of  a  monkey,  nor  did  I  draw  l)rcath  till 
I  reached  the  top.  I  had  not  l<jng  to  wail, 
for  a  break  in  the  forest  soon  brought  to 
view  the  clumsy-looking  old  veteran.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  after  mc: 
he  came  along  with  a  hea\'y,  swinging, 
swaying  stride.     His  right  tusk,  snapt  olT 


Tea 
Time 


Talks 


//'j  always  lea  lune.  when 
yoii   are  tired  or  thirsty. 


Tea,  the  Student's  Beverage 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  found 
stimulus  for  his  marvelous 
mind  in  a  '*dish  of  tea."  Tea 
has  always  been  the  favored 
drink  of  scholar  and  student. 
It  gently  stimulates  and  does 
not  "  get  on  the  nerves"  as 
does  coffee. 

"  Salada  "  is  tea  in  its  high- 
est perfection;  pure  and  clean 
with  the  natural  fragrance  of 
the  finest  hill-grown  Ceylon 
Tea. 

Bulk  tea  loses  strength 
and  deteriorates  in  quality. 
"  Salada  "  is  sold  in  sealed  lead 
packages  to  retain  its  garden 
freshness,  never  in  bulk. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Salada " 
Tea  or  send  10  cents  for  a  trial  pack- 
a{;e  which  makes  40  cups  of  deli- 
cious tea. 

Our  booklet,  "'I'he  Story  of  the 
Tea  Plant,"  sent  free. 

"SALADA"  TEA  CO. 

Dept.   "A  "—198  West  Broadway,  New  York 
Dept.    "B" — 32YongeSt. ,  Toronto,  Canada 


;«^-' 


mAM 


Yearly  sale  over  20,000,000  packaires. 


0'.:r  readers  are  a«ked  to  mention  THe  Litkrabt  Oiuuut  when  wrltiug  to  aaveriisers. 
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\ror  The,  GcirclGn    i  lor  The  Garden 


The  man  who  has  neglected  to  plan  his  spring  planting 
will  feel  like  sending  out  the  equivalent  of  the  wireless 
distress  signal  when  he  awakens  some  fine  mornins  and 
finds  the  air  balmv,  the  soil  in  fine  condition  and  all  of 
his  neighbors  gardening.  We  are  espeeially  equipped  to 
take  fare  of  the  order  of  the-man-in-a-hurry  who  forgot 
to  send  it  in  sooner.  If  he  can  wait  a  few  days  longer, 
we'd  like  him  to  just  write  for 


44 


»» 


Peters  Perennials 
and  Other  Plants 

But  if  he  dopsn't  wish  to  waste  a  rainnte.  let  him  sendus. 
by  mail  or  wire  or  wireless,  emittance  and  list  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  he  wants.  We'll  get  the  goods  back  to 
him  by  express,  or  freight,  as  he  prefers,  in  double-quick 
time,  and  guarantee  satisfaction- 

PETER'S  NURSERY  CO. 

713  Cumberland  St.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 


I.arge8t  Iron  Fence  factory  in 'Ohio. 

Address  Dep't  O  for  prices.      CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CREJDEIt'S    FINE    CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Onl.v  lOcents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  OKEIDER,  Box  15,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T,  Schoneld,  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12ino,  Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Rose-Bush  at  plant- 
ing time,  our  132- 
page  Guide  and  a 
25c  Return  Cou- 
pon for  10  Cents. 


Horo's  a  book  that  is  simply 
iTaiiiined  from  cover  to  rtiver 
with  intensely  practical 
inform.itiou  as  to  roses. 

It  isn't  written  by  tlieo- 
rists.    hut   "by   rose  -  f^rroweis 
of  nearly  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence in  growing  roses. 
/      This  book  represents  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  e.xperienor 
alone.     It  tells  all  about  roses 
-   -  '  '  "  — how    to    cultivate,      fertilize, 

spray,  iiiulcli  and  prune  them.  We  sell  it  ordinarily  fur  lOi- 
a  copy,  but  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with  you  send  ua  10c. , 
we'll  send  you  a  splendid  rose-bush  at  planting  time,  guar- 
anteed to  bloom,  our  bij  182-page  "Guide  to  the  Best  Roses 
in  America"  and  other  flowers  and  a  coupon  valued  at  2'>c 
on  your  first  dollar  purchase,  or  good  for  our  Sfi-jiage  book. 
"How  to  Grow  Roses.**     You  had  better  send  today. 


Box  80 


A  Flying  Start 

We  are  organized  to  promote  successful  poultry  culture.     You  can  get  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  make  profits  sure  by  using  the 


Rancocas  Strain 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10,000  Layers 


EGGS 

HIGHEST 

FERTILITY 


The  laying  propensity  of  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Is  indestructibly  fixed.    They  are  not 

bred  for    fancy"  purposes.   Ours  are  thoroughly  bred  utility  birds,  "the  kind  that  lay 

thecBcs. "    We  have  10,000  layers,  and  establish  every  year  more  paying  egg  farms 

for  beginners  and  introduce  more  vitality  into  flocks  of  expert  poultry  raisers    'an 

any  other  farm  in  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  hatching  losses    jy  ordering  da.T- 

old-chix   from  us.      Any  size  shipment   from  25  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vigorous 

Breeding  stocl<,  any  quantity.    Complete  instructions  for  beginners— care,  feeding, 

etc.    No  charge.    Write  for  circular  giving  our  plan  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

M.  Foster,  President,  Box  166,  Brown's  Mills  in  the  Pines,  N,  J. 


THE  TIME  AND  THE  WAY  TO  SELL  SUMMER  HOMES 


H.W  K  YOU  a  seashore  cottage,  a  country 
home,  a  iiuniiitain  bungalow,  a  good  camp- 
ing site,  or  any  sort  of  projierty  suitable  for 
a  summer  home,  of  whicli  voii  wish  to  dispose? 
If  you  liave,  r/W//  iio7l\  while  the  frost  is  still  in 
the  ground,  is  the  time  for  you  to  consider  selling 
it.  Right  now  is  the  time  hundreds  of  our  readers 
arein  the  market  for  such  properties. 
Note    the    announcements    of  .Summer   Places 


The  Literary  Digeit,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
Real  Ettate  Department 

I  have  .Slimmer  Property  for  sale.     How  can 
I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Digest  readers  ? 

Name 

.\ddress 


which  maybe  purchased  or  leased  for  the  Summer 
of  igio  in  our  Real  Estate  l)e])artment  this  week. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  service.  Tlie  coupon 
brings  full  particulars. 

There  is  a  frreat  demand  for  such  projierty 
among  your  fellow  readers  of  Thu  Litkrahv 
])i<;i-:sT.  The  240,000  copies  we  circulate  each 
week  are  read  e.xclusively  by  successful,  well-to-do 
Business  Men,  Rankers  and  Professional  Men. 
They  and  their  families  will  soon  be  discussing 
ne.xt  summer's  vacation. 

The  selection  of  a  summer  home  by  the  sea  or  in 
tlie  country  will  receive  their  serious  consideration. 

Real  Eitate  Department 

TheJtterar^'Digest 

Mail  the  Coupon  To-day 


about  the  middle,  gave  him  an  appearance 
which  was  as  grotesque  as  the  leer  in  his 
pig-Hke  eyes  was  forbidding.  Straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  head-gear  he  came,  while  I 
watched  him  anxiou.sly.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  "sum  up"  the  situation,  and 
he  proceeded  to  business  at  once,  in  a  man- 
ner which  gave  one  the  idea  that  he  had 
come  there  by  appointment  to  do  what  he 
intended.  Placing  his  trunk  round  one  of 
the  stout  supports  of  the  head-gear,  he  took 
a  cautious  but  powerful  grip  on  it.  He  was 
going  to  try  to  pull  the  head-gear  down ! 
1  felt  more  anxious  than  ever,  for  tho  the 
structure  ajjpeared  very  massive  it  was 
not  new,  and  I  was  well  aware  of  the  ter- 
rific strength  an  infuriated  elephant  can 
exert. 

Pausing  for  just  a  .second  or  two,  tlie 
great  brute  gave  a  tremendous  heave  and 
tug,  which  made  him  utter  a  short  grunt. 
Evidently,  however,  he  had  not  studied 
Molesworth's  "Engineer's  Handbook,"  to 
find  out  the  strain  in  elephant-power  it 
would  require  to  shift  a  thirty-foot  head- 
gear made  of  heavy  timber  and  bolted 
with  massive  iron  bolts,  for  the  structure, 
to  my  vast  relief,  did  not  move  in  the 
slightest.  Again  he  tried,  taking  a  better 
hold  with  his  trunk,  and  carefully  arrang- 
ing his  huge  feet  on  the  rubble  scattered 
about  the  ground.  Once  more  he  failed, 
and  with  a  short,  impatient,  trumpeting 
noise  he  let  go.  Next  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  my  gun,  which  in  the  scramble  to 
get  up  I  had  left  at  the  foot  of  the  head- 
gear. This  he  caught  hold  of  with  his  trunk 
by  the  inuzzle,  and  after  a  preliminary 
flourish  in  the  air  brought  the  weapon  down 
with  a  crash  against  the  heavy  timber,  the 
blow  splintering  the  stock  into  match- 
wood; he  then  held  up  what  was  left  of 
the  weapon  at  the  length  of  his  trunk. 
Having  surveyed  it  critically,  he  must  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a 
finished  job,  so  he  laid  the  barrels  carefully 
and  with  mathematical  precision  in  the 
center  of  the  footpath,  and  proceeded  to 
do  a  sort  of  cake-walk  upon  all  that  was 
still  left  of  my  fifteen-pound  gun.  From 
his  ])oint  of  \iew  that  dance  was  a  great 
success,  for  he  managed  to  flatten  out  the 
barrels  to  the  .shape  of  a  piece  of  hoop-iron. 

Pausing  at  last  for  a  rest,  and  cocking 
an  evil  eye  up  at  me,  he  trumpeted  lotidly 
to  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  coine  up  and  see 
how  nicely  he  had  got  me  "up  a  tree," 
beaming  the  while  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion on  the  destruction  he  had  wrought 
upon  a  weajjon  which  I  believe  he  must 
ha\-e  known  instinctively  meant  death  to 
him,  if  used  in  the  right  way. 

The  herd  were  not  long  in  turning  up 
to  gaze  at  what  to  them  must  have  ap- 
I^eared  to  be  an  interesting  but  dangerous 
specimen  of  the  apes  they  have  so  often 
seen  in  their  wanderings  through  the  for- 
est. Judging  from  the  murmuring  discus- 
sion which  seemed  to  be  going  on  among 
them,  I  should  not  be  surprized  if  they 
were  speculating  on  how  I  had  come  to 
lose  my  tail,  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  expected  to  see  twisted  round  the 
limloers  of  the  head-gear,  as  an  extra 
anchorage  and  security.  I  counted  some 
thirty  odd  adults  in  the  herd,  of  whom 
sex-en  or  eight  were  old  "tuskers,"  the  re- 
mainder being  young  bulls  and  cows;  there 
were  also  a  number  of  cal\"es,  but  these 
being  so  intermixt  with  the  rest  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  tell  how  many  there  actually  were 
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I  Was  in  the 
Refrigerator 
Business  When 
Lincoln  Was 
President 

And  hore  is  the  perfect  result  of  my  forty  years'  plan- 
niub'  ami  experimentina— 

THE  LEONARD 
CLEANABLE  REFRIGERATORS 

So  f.ir  iis  I  know— ;ind  I  have  knowa  refriKenitors  all 
my  life — a  bettt  r  one  c^'uKl  not  be  made.    I'll  ttU  you  why: 

First,  it  is  absolutely  sanitary.  Lined  with  genuine 
pore.  I;iin  enam(^i  — pure  white;  indestructible — as  easily 
kept  lre»h  and  clean  us  your  china  dishes. 

Second,  for  its  economy.  Because  of  a  special  polar  felt 
insulation,  it  snvi  s  half  on  .^our  ice  bil  s.  'J'hen.  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  dry,  cool  air  makes  your  lood  keep 
longer. 

Third,  it  has  the  only  perfect 
water  cooler. 

Outside,  the  Leonard  Clean- 
able  is  ns  beantifuUy  finished 
as  your  piano. 

Fre«  Book  for  Housekeepers 

All  ahnut  refrieer-'ttor-*,  the  cnre  of 
foods,  .-inilother  hoii-i»-hoUtinforni:iti"n. 
It  means  ni:tny  a  doHir  s.ivett  on  ex- 
pense,*.  Write  for  <-;'t;)Iog  and  free 
ft;iniple  of  porcelain  lining. 

If  yonr  de.Tl'-r  does  not  sell  T.eonnrd 
Cleaniihle-', write  to  me.  I'M  5hil)y.m 
one  direct  from  the  ficlory.  Your 
money  refunded  if  it  is  not  ju.st  aa  I  say. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  ret'rigera- 
tor  you  use,  you  need  my  book. 

C    H.  I.EON.ARD,  Pres. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 

133  Clyde  Park  Avenue 
Orand  Rapids,  Mich. 


j-5fe^5jS!5aTl  r— — rasfai 


of  them.  The  herd — viewed  from  my 
point  of  vantage,  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  head-gear — pre.sented  a  grand  spec- 
tacle, and  one  I  am  ne\'er  Hkely  to  forget, 
but  I  can  as.sure  the  reader  that  it  was  with 
feehngs  of  unfeigned  joy  and  relief  that  I 
at  last  heard  the  leader  trumpeting  his 
command  to  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
mo\-e  on,  and  saw  the  whole  band  move 
slowly  and  ponderously  away. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  already  set, 
and  as  the  moon  was  about  to  rise  I  waited 
until  I  was  no  longer  able  to  hear  the  crack- 
ing and  snapping  of  the  branches,  as  the 
herd  mo\-ed  rapidly  forward  on  its  night 
march  through  the  dense  forest,  before  I 
ventured  down  from  my  eyrie  and  made 
my  way  home.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
ad\'enture  and  experience  in  this  country 
in  the  way  of  hunting  for  big  game,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  "treed" 
by  a  rogue  elephant. 


s y 

No.  4  Leonard  Cleanable 
Refrigerator.  Sue  33x21- 
46  inches  high;  lined  with  re.il 
porreliiineniimel.  Price $33.00. 
freight  p.Tid  as  far  as  Mis-*issippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  A\'ith  I-eoii- 
nrd  Porcelain  Water  Cooler, 
$0  extra.  Fifty  other  styles 
Brtid  prices. 


MADE  EASY 


_  Tour   bed   and    table 

liaen,    plain    clothes,    flat    pieces,    80   per 

cent  of  family  wash,  can  be  ironed  Eaaier 

(no  backache  ortired  feet).  Quicker  (in 

1-5  the  time),    Better  with 

finish,   far   superior   to 

band  work,  by  using  the 


SwpiExlRoia 


IHj  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline.  Price 
within  reach  of  all.  Sizes  forsmall  homes  and  large; 
operat«  by  hand,  or  small  washing  machine  motor. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for 
our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  nearest  dealer. 
American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,   JZ4  E.  LakeSt.,  Chicago 


The  Great  Middle  Price-High-Grade 

Q  V  W  A  r"  I  T  ^  F     4  to  120  H.  P.  for  Light  and 
•^   *    t^r^^^^  ^  ^     Heavy  Duty  and  Speed  Boats 

Patented  Combination  Exhaust 

that  gives  you  more  power  for  weight  than 
any  other  motor  made.  Write  for  free  cata- 
log and  fu  II  particulars .  Live  Ajents  Wanted 

SYRACUSE  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
1813  Park  Strtet  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


GRANT'S  BEARDS 

While  most  photographs  of  General 
Grant  show  him  wearing  the  familiar  close- 
cropped  full  beard,  there  is  one  showing 
him  with  the  chin  clean  sha\en.  Then, 
too,  there  are  war-time  pictures  of  Grant 
which  display  "a  full  beard  apparently 
ambitious  of  reaching  his  waist  line,"  as 
Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards  puts  it,  writing  in  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Mail.  This  writer 
quotes  pretty  good  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  style  of  Grant's  beard  de- 
pended upon  his  wife's  wishes.     We  read: 

"How  did  your  father  happen  to  change 
his  beard  so  markedly  from  time  to  time?" 
I  asked  his  son,  Gen.  Fred.  D.  Grant,  when 
the  latter  was  on  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York.  The  General  smiled  in  an  amused 
manner. 

"Before  father  became  a  colonel  in  the 
Union  Ariny,"  he  said,  "he  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  rather  close-cut,  full 
beard,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  trim  it  him- 
self about  once  every  two  weeks. 

"But  when  on  the  campaign  that  led 
to  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  he 
found  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  re- 
duce his  personal  baggage  to  the  minimum, 
and  so,  among  other  things,  he  discarded 
the  scissors  with  which  he  had  previously 
trimmed  his  beard,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
let  it  grow. 

"By  the  time  Fort  Donelson  surrendered 
it  was  a  pretty  long  beard,  and  the  artists 
of  the  pictorial  newspapers  did  not  exag- 
gerate its  length  in  the  sketches  that  they 
made  of  father. 

"After  that  campaign  was  over,  father 
went  to  St.  Louis  upon  a  brief  furlough  to 
visit  mother.  The  minute  she  saw  him  she 
objected  most  strenuously  to  his  long 
beard,  and  father,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  her  objection,  hunted  up  a  bar- 
ber and  had  his  face  .shaved  clean. 

"But  mother,  who  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  .seeing  him  with  a  close-cropped, 
full  beard,  objected  also  to  his  having  no 
beard  at  all,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  father  promised  to  let  his  beard 
grow  again  and  to  take  with  him  wherever 
he  went  in  the  war  a  pair  of  scissors  so 
that  he  could  himself  keep  his  beard  close 
cropped. 

"After  that,  all  through  the  war,  he  was 
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Claims  the  attention  of  every  woman,  who  is 
particular  about  her  underwear  and  who  wishes 
to  be  truly  economical.  "Quality-Knit"  means 
knitted  on  the  most  up-to-date  machines,  from 
the  finest  yarns  obtainable.  What  avail  the  ex- 
pensive and  exclusive  patented  machines  if  poor 
materials  are  used.  In  Carter's^  Quality-Knit 
garments  you  will  find  no  "seconds" — no  example 
of  the  latest  thing  in  design  and  finish  without 
the  quality  to  make  it  wear. 

"Quality-Knit  and  Quality  Fit" 

The  gowns  now  in  vogue  will  fit  perfectly  over 
Carter's  Quality  Knit  Underwear.  It  sets  so 
suuEly  about  the  body  that  all  wrinkles  are  elim- 
inated and  a  perfect  foundation  for  a  gown 
assured.  Carter's  is  popular  in  design,  in  fabric 
and  in  price,  and  has  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  we  finish 
our  Quality-Knit  garments.  If  so,  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  our  beautiful  crochet  finish. 

Made  in  Union  Suits  and  'two- 
piece  suits  for  women  and  chil- 
dren.     Union    Suits   for    men. 
Also  infant's  shirtsand  bands; 
silk,  wool  and  cotton. 
For  sale  bv  nearly  all  first-class  dealers.     Re 
fuse  all  substitutes.     Look  for  the  Carter  Trade- 
Mark. 

The  William  Carter  Co. 

Sole  Mamifactuicrs 

69  Main  St. 
Needham  Heights 
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** Bonnie  Boy"  and  a 
Beautiful  Cart 

Fifty  stylish   di^sisrns   of  Childron'a 
Carts  -to    clionse    fimii   in  our  fiiiiKHis 
Tony    Pony    L.lno.     Carts  poni- 
tively    CHiinot    tip    over.       Thoroueli- 
breti  Shotluud.  city  broken,  gentle  and 
porfcetly  safe,  comes  with  the  cart. 
i*Q\^^^^m^^^^^^^mmm^    ^*^    furnish  outfit  complete — pony, 
"°'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BK^9     harness  and  c.nvt. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  Catalog  *'B,"  sliuwin?  entire  line. 
The  HlehlKftn  Hiiicgy  Co.  170  Ofllee  Rnlldinic,  Kniamaxoo,  fllieh- 


HEALTH 


MAKES 
HAPPY, 


MERRY  GO  ROUND  ^^t^SI^ 

who  prefer  to  stay  at 
homo  and  enjoy  them- 
selves rather  than  play 
on  the  streets.  Oper- 
ated by  children  them- 
selves ;  the  movement 
not  u  n  1  i  k  (t  that  of 
rowing,  brines  every 
muHcU'  into  play.  Mi»st 
healthful  form  of  out- 
inflated,  di'velops  stunly 
backs,  broad  shoulilers. 
IMakiHchililri'n  studious.  Y(ui  owe  the  children  this  de- 
lit'liful  ple.isure— you'll  save  it  in  doctor's  bilN  Inex- 
pcn-dve.  Himide,  absolutely  safe  j  no  cokr  or  comrdicHted 
I'enrH  to  cat<  h  an<l  tear  clothing.  ^'>^  «  1'o»  but  ii  i-nl 
Mrrry  (lo-ltoiiiiil.  W'i II  last  for  .\ ears  Full  particulars  and 
lian'isouiciv  illustrated  booklet  free. 

HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO..  Dept.  K.QUINCY,  ILL 
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Made  to'Ybur 
easure 


GET  our  beautiful 
style    book    before 
buying   your  Spring  suit. 

It  shows  the  most  authentic 
New  York  fashions ;  and  the 
very  newest  and  smartest 
fabrics;  all  are  FREE. 

We  guarantee  a 
$20  SUIT  $13.50; 

This  meiins  clothes  built  to 
>oiir  special  moasure  in  a  , 
ret^ular  S20  way.  The  clothes 
must  tit  you  perfectly  and 
satisfy  you  in  every  respect, 
otherwise  you  are  not  obli- 
gated to  keep  them. 

We  have  no  Agents 

AVe  deal  dirict  with  yuu.      If  we 
sold  our  tailoring:  throug"h  agents, 
as  do  other  ronoerns.  we  would 
have  to  chart'e  you  $20  instead   , 
of  $13.  "jO.     Instea^i,  we  ask  you 
to  he  your  own  agent — makeycpiir 
own  selfction  from  our  fashion 
l>lates  and  samples — take  your  own 
measure — and  make  the  $6.50  which 
we  would  have  to  pay  an  agent. 
You  can  positively  save  one- 
third  of  your  clothes  money 
ou  the  smartest  New  York  tailoring. 
Send  for  our  Style  Book  to-day      You 
have  nothing  tf' lose  and  niueh  tosain 

BELL  TAILORS  of 
NEW  YORK 

n4-121  Walker  St. 
New  York 


Send 
fior  Our 
nandsonie 

SmEBOOK 

50  Suitings 

;^our  clothes.  A  MmAili 


BUNIONS  ^^11:1^0 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  and 
Toes  Straightened  by 
ACHFELDT'S  (Patent)  "Perfec- 
tion" TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconven- 
ience, with  auxiliary  appliances  for 
day  use.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Sup- 
porter for  "Flat  Foot"  and  broken- 
down  instep.  Tell  me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your 
mind ;  I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 
Dept.  V.  B.  163  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Sharpen  Your  Blades 

with  the 

Perfection  Automatic  Razor  Strop 

For  Safety  or  Ordinary  Blades 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  difference  in  the  edge. 
It's  easy  too.  Just  turn  the  crank — Every  revolution 
gives  six  complete  strappings.  It  is  just  like  the  expert's 
twist  of  the  ttrxji— the  true  principle  of  good  stropping. 
It  makes  the  old  blades  better  than  new  and  new  blades 
better  than  ever.  Write  for  free  trial  offer.  If  you 
desire,  send  name  of  your  dealer.  Name  style  of 
razor,  if  safety.  Satisfaction  positively  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Perfection   Razor  Strop  Company 
95  Dearborn  St.,  Room  48,  Chicago 

Eastern  Branch 
Pacific  Branch  1  Madiion  Avenne 

Dyaa-Cline  Company  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  New  York  City 


accustomed  about  once  every  two  week.s 
to  stand  before  a  little  glass  hung  up  on 
his  tent-pole  and  clip  his  beard  somewhere 
near  to  the  shape  liked  by  mother. 

"Years  later — either  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent or  a  little  after,  I  am  not  .sure  which, 
at  this  moment — mother  became  very 
anxious  that  father  should  sit  for  a  profile 
photograph.  He  had  never  had  a  profile 
picture  taken.  All  that  had  been  made  of 
him  represented  him  in  full  face,  or  possi- 
bly with  his  head  slightly  turned  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 

"  'But,'  said  father,  when  mother  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  sit  for  a  profile,  'it  is  im- 
possible to  take  a  good  profile  of  any  one 
who  is  wearing  a  full  beard.  If  you  want 
a  profile  picture  of  me,  I  must  have  my 
chin  shaved.' 

"  'Well,  do  that  by  all  means,'  said 
mother,  greatly  pleased  over  the  prospect 
of  securing  the  likeness  she  so  much 
desired. 

' '  So  father  called  in  a  barber,  who  shaved 
his  chin  and  trimmed  the  beard  on  each 
cheek  rather  closely.  Then  a  profile  photo- 
graph was  taken,  and  soon  after,  father 
permitted  his  beard  to  assume  its  custom- 
ary shape." 

Again  Gen.  Fred.  Grant  smiled  in  an 
amused  manner. 

"I  well  remember,"  he  concluded,  "that 
at  the  time  it  was  a  mystery  to  many  per- 
sons why  father  should  have  started  out 
to  wear  side-whiskers  when  his  face  had 
become  familiarly  known  to  every  one  as 
that  of  a  man  -who  wore  a  full  beard,  close 
cropped. 

"You  see,  they  did  not  know,  as  we  of 
the  family  did,  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
style  of  his  beard  father  always  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  mother." 


THE    SECRETARY'S    SMOKE 

King  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover, 
Harper'' s  Weekly  relates,  hated  tobacco  as 
much  as  did  James  I.  of  England.  But 
the  King's  Secretary,  General  Von  During, 
was  an  inveterate  smoker.  He  had  to 
smoke,  and  yet  His  Majesty  must  not  be 
offended.  So  the  General  had  to  go  through 
a  fumigatory  process.  This  was  the  way 
he  worked  it : 

Half-past  nine  was  the  General's  hour  of 
morning  attendance.  Five  minutes  be- 
fore that  time  four  servants  stood  in  the 
passage  leading  to  the  anteroom.  One 
held  an  old  horse-soldier's  cloak  with  a 
slit  behind;  one  held  a  red-hot  shovel  with 
a  long  handle  like  a  warming-pan ;  one  held 
a  decanter  of  water  and  a  glass  and  a 
bottle  containing  a  colored  liquid;  and 
one  was  there  to  hold  the  papers  and  to 
take  the  pipe  the  General  smoked  down  the 
passage  to  the  very  last  moinent. 

Number  one  then  covered  the  old  Sec- 
retary's shoulders  with  the  threadbare 
and  stained  cloak,  which  had  gone  through 
the  Peninsular  War  and  which  was  now 
buckled  tight  about  the  neck.  Number 
two  poured  some  incense  into  the  hot 
shovel  and  inserted  it  between  the  Gen- 
eral's legs  through  the  slit  in  the  cloak 
behind.  The  process  was  continued  for  a 
minute  or  two  till  the  old  man  was  nearly 
stifled.  Then  number  three,  from  the 
decanter  in  his  hand,  poured  out  a  glass 
of  water,  of  which  the  General  took  a 
hearty  gulp,  rinsed    his  mouth,   and  spat 


EsterbrooK 

steel  P^s 


2  50    St_yles 


The  standard 
of   the   world 


<^ 


Be 

sure  to 

get 

Esterbrook's 

Fine,  medium 
and  broad  points 

Al  all  Stationers 

The  Esterhrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  Street,  New  York 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


A  LARGER 

INCOME 

In  these  days  of  high  prices,  a  larger 
income  is  necessary.  It  may  be  secured 
through  a  safe  investment  in  the  stock  of 
an  old  and  reliable  New  England  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Established  1873,  incor- 
porated 17  years  ago,  and  has  never  missed 
a  dividend.  Stock  sells  at  par  and  pays 
much  better  than  ordinary  investments.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

A.  R.  LOOMIS 

68  Free  Street  Portland,  Me. 
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Hand  copper-plate  engraving  of  highest  grade. 
Your  name  in  latest  English  Script.  Finest  ot 
Bristol  Card.  Sent  prepaid.  Samples  on  request. 
THE  WALKER  CO.,  Engravers,      150  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK  | 


■SAVETHEHORSr^SRAVINQijRE. 
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SOUND 


The  most  perfect  and  superior  remedy  or  method 
known,  with  greater  power  to  penetrate,  absorb,  heal 
and  cure  than  anything  ever  discovered  in  veterinary 
medical  science  or  practice,  besides  being  the  most 
Imn.ane,  "Save-the-Horse"  is  the  most  unfailing  of  all 
known  methods.  It  is  effective  without  fevering  up  the 
leg,  making  a  blister,  or  leaving  a  particle  of  after-effect. 
We  give  a  signed  guarantee  which  is  a  contract  to 
protect  purchaser. 

TKBEPORT    FIRE    DEP.%RTME»IT, 

Fi-peport.  L.  I.,  Nov.  29.  1909.  F.nclosi-a  rlit-ck  for  hottle  "  Saye- 
fhe-Horse."  Every  horseman  around  liere  thonglit  horse  iva3  in- 
curable, but  don't  think  so  now.  Here  is  what  I  have  done  with 
"  Savc-the-Horso."  and  some  of  these  cases  were  cured  two  and 
three  years  ago,  as  you  know,  and  are  cured  to-day.  In  fact  1  am 
not  afraid  to  undertake  any  case  without  tlie  guarantee. 

The  first  case  was  a  grey  mare  with  bone  spavin,  over  three  years' 
standing.  So  lame  everyone  tliouglit  slie  would  never  go  sound 
again.  In  six  weeks'  time  she  did  not  take  a  lame  step.  Let  her 
to  the  Frecport  Golf  Club  every  wei-k  day. 

The  next  case  was  a  fine  blooded  horse  with  ringbone,  Ijelonging 
to  a  friend.     In  two  months'time  he  did  not  take  a  lame  step. 

Also  cured  a  Polo  Pony  who  was  hardly  able  to  get  out  ot  the 
stable,  both  hind  legs  aifected  with  the  worst  bone  spavin  I  ever 
saw.  Bought  him  fur  ten  dollars,  and  everyone  said  I  would  h&\e 
to  saw  off  his  legs  and  have  new  ones  made.  The  whole  hocks  were 
aifected.  He  had  been  fired  and  blistered  three  times.  I  used 
"  Save-the-Horse."  and  in  ten  weeks'  time  you  would  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  been  spavined,  except  for  the  marks  of  the  firing 
iron.  Have  also  cured  a  fine  saddle  horse  of  *"™"5';|''"  „j,„,'-," 
be  glad  to  see  anyone  regarding  these  cases.      CARL  DARhNBtKO. 

$m  nn  a  bottle  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
UlUU  for  eoiiv,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
n  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Perinanently  eme»  Spavin. 
U  Thorou^hpln,  Rlngbonp  (excpt  l.,w).  t'nrh.  Splint,  Capped 
Hoek  Windputr,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  IS,o 
scar  ,'>r  los.  ..f  hair.    Horse  works  as  usual.    Dealers  or  Erp.  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Commercial  Ave.,  BioghamtoD,  N.Y. 
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the  water  out  on  the  carpeted  floor;  then 
he  threw  off  his  cloak,  seized  his  papers 
and  letters  from  number  four,  and  nxshed 
steaming  into  the  King's  presence  as  the 
various  clocks  struck  the  half-hour. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Easy  for  Him. — Tommy's  Mother — "Why 
aren't  vou  a  good  boy,  like  Willie  Bjones?" 

Tommy — "Huhl  It's  easy  enough  for 
him  to  be  good;  he's  sick  most  of  the  time." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


Reproach. — "If  you  had  had  the  tiniest 
bit  of  love  for  me  you  would  never  have 
married  me!" — Witzige  Blaetter. 


"  Tell  it  Not  in  Gath." — The  C.\nvasser 
— "Is  the  head  of  the  house  in?" 

Mr.  Weak — "Sh!  speak  low;  I'm  the 
head  of  the  house." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Winning  a  Derby. — Miss  Yangkie — 
"And  w'hat  has  Lord  Chichester  done  that 
you  think  him  so  interesting?" 

Lord  De  Fendus — "He  won  a  Derby, 
y'  know." 

Miss  Yangkie — "How  lovely!  On  an 
election  bet?" — Cleveland  Leader. 


Saving  His  Life. — A  story  is  told  of  an 
Englishman  who  had  occasion  for  a  doctor 
while  stajnng  in  Peking. 

"Sing  Loo,  gleatest  doctor,"  said  his 
servant;    "he  savee  my  lifee  once." 

"  Really?"  queried  the  Englishman. 

"Yes;  me  tellible  awful,"  was  the  reply; 
"me  callee  in  another  doctor.  He  givee 
me  medicine;  me  velly,  velly  bad.  Me 
callee  in  another  doctor.  He  come  and 
give  me  more  medicine,  make  me  velly, 
velly  badder.  Me  callee  in  Sing  Loo.  He 
no  come.  He  savee  my  life." — Birming- 
liani  (England)  Post. 


And  the  War  was  On. — Mrs.  X.  (quarrel- 
ing)— "And  what  would  you  be  now  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  my  money?" 

Mr.  X.  (calmly) — "A  bachelor,  my  dear." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Laggard's  Limit. — She — "But  why- 
is  it  that  you  get  engaged  so  often,  Mr. 
Jones?" 

He — "Because  I  haven't  the  courage  to 
marry." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Colossal! — "I  want  a  few-  colored  illus- 
trations of  beets  and  tomatoes." 

"Life  size?"  inquired  the  artist. 

"Catalog  size,"  replied  the  seeds- 
man, with  a  significant  smile. — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


The  Hour-glass.— Xelle — "  Is  that  fellow 
of  yours  ever  going  to  get  up  the  courage 
to  propose?" 

Belle — "I     guess    not — he's     like     an  i 
hour-glass." 

Xelle — "An  hour-glass?" 

Belle — "Yes — the  more  time  he  gets, 
the  less  sand  he  has." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Not  Loud,  but  Deep. — Village  Constable 
(to  villager  who  has  been  knocked  down  by- 
passing motor-cyclist) — "  You  didn't  see  the 
number,  but  could  you  swear  to  the  man?" 

Villager:  "I  did;  but  I  don't  think  'e 
'card  me." — Punch. 


^- 


POULTRY  RAISING 
that  Pays  From  the  Start 

Whether  you  live  in  the  city,  suburbs  or  country,  you  can  make  money  from  the  ijery 
start  raisings  poultry  for  market.  The  Poultry  Raising  home  Course  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  prepared  by  the  foremost  poultry-raising  experts  in  the  country, 
has  made  this  possible. 

Some  people  fail  in  poultry-raising  because  it  takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much  to 
get  experience.  The  I.  C.  S.  Course  gives  you  the  experience  first— a.t  home — starts  you 
off  right — keeps  you  right — gives  you  information  and  advice  at  the  'very  outset — informa- 
tion and  advice  which  represent  the  lifetime  experience  of  men  who  have  "made  good" 
raising  poultry'. 

The  course  includes  every  feature  that  enters  into  successful  poultry  raising: 

How  to  select  most  profitable  breeds;  feeding;  marketing  eggs  and  poultry  for  profit; 
natural  and  artificial  brooding  ;  natural  and  artificial  incubation  ;  laying  hens;  combination 
plant;  poultry  appliances  ;  enemies  of  poultry ;  diseases  of  poultry ;  poultry  houses  and  man- 
agement ;  turkeys ;  water  fowls,  squabs,  etc. ,  etc.  To  learn  all  about  the  course,  fill  in  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  IlwA  practicality  of  this  course  which  enables  you  to  learn  at  home  and  to 


start  atid  make  money  on  small  capital,  the  I 
farms  in  the  world — the  Rancocas  Farm  at 
Krown's  Mills  in-the-Pines,  N.  J.  This  farm 
contains  10,000  layers ;  hatches  1200  chickens  a 
day ;  markets  30,000  eggs  every  week.  Farm  is 
always  open  for  inspection,  and  experts  are 
on  the  ground  to  e.\plain  every  feature  of  suc- 
cessful poultry-raising. 

Write  for  circular  describing  this  gfreat  home 
Course  in  Poultry-Raising.  The  opportunities 
in  poultry-raising  are  unlimited.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  start  right.  The  attached  cou- 
pon brings  you  information  fully  describing 
the  Course.    Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  NOW. 


C.   S.   is  associated  with  one  of  the  largest  poultry 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  934,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free,  and  without  further  obligation 
on  my  part,  circular  describing  the  Poultry-Raising 
Course. 

Name 

Street  and  Xo 

Cili/ .^tate 


m 


When  you  see  a  sign  that  says : 

Chocolates  and  Confections" 


^ 


"Agency 

you    have    the   one  store  in  that  locality 
that  is  selling  the  best  in  the  best  way. 


The  Fussy  Package 

For  lovers  of  hurd  and  uut-ceiiUTtMl 
chocolaU-jj.  No  bonbons  nor  cre:ini  cent- 
ers— here  are  the  contents: 

Chocolate  coverrd  MoIas.*:es  Blocks, 
Caramels, Nut  Brittle,WhilL' Nougat, 
Almond  Rock,  Marshinallon.-), Cream 
Walnuts, (/ream  Pecans, Brazil  Nuts, 
Double  Walnuts.    Am»rac<-ties,  Al- 
nioud.s,  Nut  Molasses  Chips, Filberts, 
Pecans,  Blossoms  of  Solid  Chocolate 
and  Fussy  Nut  Bricktets. 
Half,  one,  two,  three  and  five  pound 
boxes.     Otic  dollar  a  poutut  everywhere  ; 
sent  po.'^tpaid  1  f  no  agent  is  convenient. 


Mallo-Caros 

Marshmallows  covered  with  choice 
carame!.  A  new  chewing  combination 
that  everybody  likes;  dainty,  smooth, 
with  a  deliciously  characteristic  flavor 
that  cannot  be  described.  Our  reirular 
25  cent  packages  sent  jirepaid  for  30 
cents  where  we  have  no  agents. 

Really  iuexpensive,  emphasizing 
the  completeness  of  the  Whitman  line — 
not  all  low  priced  candies,  not  all  high 
priced,  but  the  best  of  both. 


Remember,  Whitman's  are  never  sold  through  jobbers— but  tbrouKh  our  exclusive 
agents,  usually  the  leading  druggist  in  each  locality.      Whitman's  purchaned  from 
these  agents  are  flireet  from  us — guaranteed  fresh,  pure,  perfect. 
Write  ooklet  "Suggestions." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  a  SON,  Inc..     {Estabiished  1842)       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate. 

This  sifrn  marks 
the  best  place  in 
town  to  buy 
candies. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  digest  when  writing  to  adveitlsers. 
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Totestyourtaste 

Apure  Havana  Ped 
cijarfortwo  cents 


ill! 


imons  the  millions  of  cigars  sold 
there  is  so  much  gross  misrepresen- 
tation about  Havana  Tobacco  that 
we  propose  putting  our  pure  Havana 
filled  Santa  Gloria  to  test. 

In  the  making  of  our  Yara  Specials 
(higher  priced),  in  which  every  particle  of 
the  filler  is  grrown  in  and  imported  from 
Cuba,  there  are  Havana  Cuttings  —  not 
acraps.  From  these  is  made  our  Santa 
^^  Gloria  vfith  a  clean,  well  cured  Con- 
.^H  iiecticut  wrapper.  No  scraps.  No 
dust.  Just  the  wrapper  and  pure 
Havana.  Exact  size  of  illustration. 
Rolled  by  experts — in  an  immac- 
ulately clean,  airy,  sanitary  factory 
— a  factory  which  bears  the  closest 
inspection  of  the  public  —  every- 
body —  to  whom  it  is  open  the 
year  'round. 

Santa  Glorias 

[Prepaid  $^  00 
Box    5  O      X  — 

I  Panatela  Shape — not  ti  Stogie  — 
1 4 1  ins.  Long — Pure  Havana  Filled 

Santa  Gloria  is  a  quickly  rolled 
ciKar — not  expensively  finished— 
not  a  rough  stogie.  Just  like  the 
illustration.  But  for  smoke — a 
genuine,  pure  Havana  smoke  — 
you  can't  approach  Santa  Gloria 
anywhere  in  price. 

Tobacco  growers  the  world  over, 
have  unsuccessfully  tried,  time  and 
time  agrain,  to  duplicate  Havana  to- 
bacco—using the  same  seeds,  same 
plants. 

"Seed"  Havana  or  transplanted 
Havana,  in  any  shape  or  form,  never 
had,  cannot  have  that  genuine  natural 
Havana  flavor,  taste,  aroma.  1 1 
takes  the  sun,  soil  —  the  peculiar 
climate  conditions  of  Cuba  —  found 
tropical  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  fact  cannot  be  dodsed  that 
there  is  actual  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation about  Havana  tobacco 
among  the  millions  of  cigars  offered 
—  in  stores  and  by  mail.  But  here 
is  real  Havana,  grown  in  and  im- 
ported from  Cuba.  Our  50  years  of 
honorable  business  dealing  is  back 
of  that  statement. 

We  guarantee,  absolutely,  to  re- 
fund  your    purchase   price  (no 
matter  where  you  buy  them — from 
your  dealer  or  us)  if  a  single  Santa 
Gloria  is  ever  found  different  from 
our  representation. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Santa  Gloria.    Ask 
about  our  standing  in  the  tobacco  world. 
Or,  tend  a  dollar  bill  to  os  direct  for 
box  of  59,  prepaid.      State  color  wanted. 

R.  &  W.  Jenkinson  Co. 

1 1 73  Liberty  Ave.  Pittsburg.  Pa,  | 

Doth  Year— 600  Employeaa 


S'^N^/i 


^LOH\> 


Fair  but  Stormy. — A  gentleman  boarded 
the  Karori  car  at  Kelburne  Avenue.  Rec- 
ognizing a  friend  on  one  of  the  seats,  he 
nodded  pleasantly,  and  then  said:  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  weather?"  "Oh, 
horrible!"  was  the  reply.  "And  how  is 
your  wife  to-day?"  "She's  just  about  the 
same,  thank  you!" — A'ciu  Zealand  Free 
Laiice. 


Exercise  Good  for  It. — Asked  the  Pro- 
gressive Woman  of  the  Beauty  Culturist : 
"Don't  you  think  women  should  exercise 
the  suffrage? " 

"Certainly.  My  method  will  increase  it 
two  inches." — Puck. 


Hard  to  Choose. — "Edward,"  said  the 
teacher,  "you  have  spelled  the  word  rabbit 
with  two  t's.  You  must  leave  one  of  them 
out." 

"Yes  ma'am,"  replied  Edward;  "which 
one?  " — Catholic  Neivs. 


Joy  in  the  Jungle 

The  lion  lolls  in  the  jungle 

And  combs  his  tangled  mane, 

As  he  lazily  blinks 

And  cheerfully  thinks 
It  will  never  come  back  again. 

The  rhinoceros  rolls  in  his  wallow 
And  grunts  in  his  sloppy  lair, 

As  he  loudly  blows 

And  really  knows 
It  has  gone  away  from  there. 

The  elephant  strolls  at  his  pleasure 
Through  the  still  and  leafy  wood, 

And  he  shakes  his  fat 

Since  he's  certain  that 
It  has  disappeared  for  good. 

The  hippopotamus  splashes 
The  sedgy  swamp  to  a  foam 
As  he  learns  with  joy 
From  a  nigger  boy 
It  has  struck  the  trail  for  home. 

The  camelopard  stretches  his  larynx 
And  lets  loose  a  grateful  whoop 
That  knocks  out  the  blues 
When  he  hears  the  news 
It  has  really  skipt  the  coop. 

There  is  rest  all  over  the  jungle; 
In  the  open  and  in  the  lair 
They  are  lying  around 
With  their  ears  to  the  ground 
To  hear  when  It  lights  elsewhere. 

—New   York  Sun. 


ABreaihe  Pure  Mountain  Air  in  Your  Own  HomoN 


The  OZONE 

PCREAlIilFlEB 

For  Dse  In  Home, 
Bedniom, 
Sickroom 
and 
wher- 
ever 
POKE 
AIK  is 
Needed, 


OZONE  PURE  AIRIFIER 

of  tho  family.      Write 

^liberal  trIaL 


The  debilitating,  health-sapping,  disease-breeding  effects  of  fetid,  impure,  germ- 
laden  air  taken  into  the  human  lun^s,  are  constantly  in  evidence  in  morlallty 
records.  Sufferers  from  the  many  ailments  having  origin  in  impure  air,  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  breathe  the  OZONE  of  the  mountains  and  pine  forests  Yet 
a  recent  scientific  invention  enables  everyone  to  have — RIGHT  IN  THEIR 
OWN  HOME— air  constantly  as  pure,  refreshing  and  exhilarating  as  the 
purest  oxygen-filled  atmosphere  of  the  **  piney  woods"  and  mountain 
peaks.  Tliis  little  anparatus  is  operated  by  electricity  (ordinary  lighting  current)  — 
turned  on  or  off  by  pressing  a  button— and  "o7,onizes"the  air  of  the  closest 
room  just  as  an  electric  sturm  purities  and  fills  with  oxygen  the  out-door 

air  The    QZONE  PURE  AIRIFIER 

is  a  thorough  and  effective  atmospheric  purifier  (no  matter  how  bad 
the  air)— and  invigorates  and  stimulates  body  and  brain.   Itquickly  pro- 
vides perfect  ventilation  and  destroys  infectious  perms  and  bacterial  life. 
From  the  standpoints  of  health  and  hygiene  it  is  endorsed  by 
the  highest  medical  and  scientific  authorities— being  recom- 
mended as  a  preventative  and  corrertiye  (f  such  diseased  condi- 
tions as  catarrh,  asthma,  hay  fever,  bronchitis,  lagrlppe, 
weak  lungs,    anaemia,   nervousness,    Insomnia,  etc.     A 
thoroughly  tested  and  demonstrated  success — now  in  use  in  bus!- 
_^^^^_^_       nes8  offices  and  workrooms  of  many  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  U.  S.   The 
quickly  saves  its  cost  in  doctors'  bills  where  used  in  the  tiome — conserving  the  health  of  every  member 
for  illustrated  catalogue,  price  list  and  descriptive  matter,  endorsements,  etc.,  and  plan  of  placing  for 
THE    OZONE     PURE    AIRIFIER    CO.,     3tO   WAND    McWALLY    BLOC,    CHICftCO,    ILL.^ 


You  need  never.carry  another  pail  of  water  or  even  go 
put  of  the  house  on  stormy  days.  Put  running  water 
in  your  home — in  the  kitchen — bathroom — toilet — and 
have  an  adequate  supply  in  the  bam  for  watering  stock 
—washing  carriages,  harness— tor  the  lawn,  garden- 
er for  protection  against  fire— besides.    A 

makes  this  possible.  It  eliminates  the  anslghtly  elevated 
water  tank  that  freezes  in  Wintei — or  dries  out  in  Summer 
The  compressed  air  in  a  L«a«/er  Steel  tank  docs  all  the  work: 
in  your  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  it  cannot  freeze  and 
it  solves  the  water  problem  forever.  A  complete  system  costs 
»48.0O  upwards  and  you  can  install  it  yourself,  if  jou  like. 
Booklet  and  Catalogue  Free— simpij  sand  >  post  card 

request  today  and  the  booklet. 
•'How  I  Solred  the  Water  Supoly 
Problem,"  and  complete  catalogue 
will  cotue  by  return  mall. 

Leader  Iron  Works 

3802  Jasper  Street 

Decatur,  III. 

Room  838    15  William    St. 

New  York  City 


REQUA'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS 


PRICE    lO     CCNTS 


m^^m^^ 


rABLCTS 
SBEOUAS 


TA»LItS 


§3M 


rABLETS I       TAartTS        J rAaiiT" 

rcqua's        ':  !^  ncQUAlS'        !iisifltQOA's 

FOR  INDIGESTION.  NEART.URN.CONSTIPATION 
AND  ALL  STOMACH  TROUBLES 


Clear 
the 
Complex- 
ion 

Sweeten 

the 

Breath 

Whiten 

the 
Teeth 

EstablisliPd 
30  years.  Oiii- 
name  guaran- 
tors q  u  a  1  i  1  y. 
Dun't  arrrpt 
the  carelessly 
prepared  sub- 
stitute. 


1«>.     a.-i     AVD    so    (EXTS 
If  nnt  found  at  ilrui/fiists,  sentbi/  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
kE({UA    MFO.   CO.,    111)7     Atlantic     Avenue,    Rrouklyn,   ^.  Y. 


MONEY 

IN 

MUSHROOMS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN 


rests 
little 
to 
sta 


.•t.U 


Write  to-daj  for  our  new  big  3ti>pape 
free  l»oolileland  learn  how togrow 

iiuislnooins  for  big  profits  in  cel- 
lai's.  stables,  sheds,  boxes,  etc. 
Markets  waiting  for  your  crop. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  We 
make  and  sell  the  best  spawn  and  teach 
you  our  methods  f  i  ee.  National  Spawn 
&  Mushroom  Co.,  I>ppt.  37.  Kosion.llass. 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  (Jescrlbes  the  various  methods  for  fllinK 
correspondence,  papers,  catalogs,  bills  and  al' 
kinds  of  loose  sheets  or  forms^shows  bow  to 
make  your  flline  system  effective  and  econom- 
ical In  Us  operatioD — describes  a  perfect 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sending  out 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mail  can  best  be  bandied  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
your  filing  system  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery 
for  producing  you  more  business — how  to 
turn  It  from  an  expense  item  into  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  BookV.810 

^c  9lobciV5rnicUc  Qo.    '"'^'''iT^- 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  ■writing  to  advertisers. 
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\  Swivel  Catch 

Adjusts  itself  to  ev- 
ery motion  by  the 
swing  of  the  swivel. 

^CMC  Clasp 

Neatest    and    smallest. 
Cannot  unfasten  or  slip. 


The  Only  Garter 
Without  Objections 


Men  prefer  it  because 

it  will  not  tear  tlie  stocking 

and  will  not  bind  the  leg 

25  cents  will  convince  you 

The  be>t  dealers  hme  tlu'tii.  or  sample 
pair  by  mail-  sjeud  your  dealer  s  uuute 
and  ^  cents. 

CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

246D    Summer    Si.,    Boston,    Mass. 

Xew  york.  377  Bronrlicay 


HOOT     MONl 


Trnile  Mark 
on  every  box 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLE  BONDS  earning 

OF  EXCESS 


PROFITS 


un  a  centrally  located  liieproof  business  prop- 
erty in  SEATTLE.    Write  for  Folder  "H." 

AMERICAN  CITIES  REALTY  CORPORATION 
312-318  Leary  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 


ANTI-NIGOTINE  PIPE 

'  Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  ttxI' 

Th«  Pipe  Ihtj  Let  Tou  Smoke  At  Home  "I"'' 
Looks  end  colors  like  meer-  ^• 

schaum.  Absorbs  the  nieo- 
tioe  and  keeps  on  tastings 
sweet.  Youneverhadsuch 

i\n  enjoyable  smoke.  

Ordtr  3  or  Wore  Today.  L/S^^Z/|K^^g£|^S«nt    Prepaid 

H.   MENCES         GiJfi^fWSBSy        Anywhere 
The  Hmottrs'  Friend        ^^S^W^f^^^i^   Money  Back   II 

iHi  MufS'ildlni;,  SI.  Lmli.  Bc^Qtiaigg^^      Wol  Saliataclory 


Thros  For 


■■■  Mort^a^esl 


•The   Now  York  Mort^a^re   Co.'a    *' First  Mortgage  ' 
*      Bonds  "    will    be    found,    upon    invt-sti^atiun,    the 


Trust 

pon  invfsti^atiun,  the  nicst 
»"li'l  form  of  invpstmcnt,  ofForinsr  the  same  farilitics.  ad- 
vnntaKi-s.  gfourity  and  jacnmr.  whether  ynur  capital  anmunts 
to  $10  or  $IO.iM(0.  Our  Bonds  and  Morttra^os  ou  Improved 
Xiw  York  City  aad  Suburhan  Real  Estate  yii-Id  investors. 

5  io  514  Per  Cent,  Net 

Biifl    have  an    absolute    guarantee    from   this   Ci'n)pany   as   to 
payimntof  In.th  interest  and  principal  when  due. 

Th.  8tJ  "Trust  Bonds"  are  sfcured  by  first  niort^a^rs  de- 
posited with  the  Windsor  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  held  by 
theiti  ff<r  the  protection  of  Ixjnd-holders. 

Isj'urd  in  amounts  of  $100  and  multiples  thereof.  Cashable 
at  holder's  option  upon  short  notice.  Payments  of  $10  and 
upwards  will  be  received  by  the  company  at  any  time  to  sviit 
tb.-  <-'>nveni*-nre  of  invtstors.  Interest  begins  ut  once  and  is 
paval.Ie  si-mi -annuall v 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEFT. 
tree  Jj'Ktkht  'jimtr/  fnU  p'trticiilars,  address 

NeWYorkNortgage  fo, 

DKl'T.  f  .    u::,  BltOAUWAV.   NKW   VOHK  i.'ITY 


A  Use  for  Boys. — The  ever-burning  ques- 
tion," What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?  " 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the 
following  advertisement,  which  appears  in 
the  window  of  a  Farringdon  Road  butcher's 
shop:  "Wanted,  a  respectable  boy  for  beef 
sausaees." — London  Tribune. 


No  Place  for  It. — -\n  Irishman  visited  a 
tuberculosis  exhibit,  where  lungs  in  botli 
healthy  and  diseased  conditions  were  dis- 
played preserved  in  glass  jars.  After  care- 
fully studying  one  marked  "Cured  tuber- 
culosis lung,"  he  turned  to  the  physician 
and  said : 

"Perhaps  it's  because  Oi'm  Irish,  btit  if 
ye  cured  th'  patient,  how  could  ye  have  his 
lung  in  a  bottle?"- — Lippincott's. 


A  Short  Cut. — "How  did  that  man  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  tariff  ? 
He  never  imprest  me  as  much  of  a  stu- 
dent." "No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum. 
"He  didn't  spend  his  time  reading  books 
or  theorizing.  He  found  out  what  his  con- 
stituents wanted,  and  got  it." — Washington 
Star. 


His  Objection  to  Baedeker. — Grant  Allen 
relates  that  he  was  sitting  one  day  under 
the  shade  of  the  Sphinx,  turning,  for  some 
petty  point  of  detail,  to  his  Baedeker. 

A  sheik  looked  at'him  sadly,  and  shook 
his  head.  "Murray  good,"  he  said,  in  a 
solemn  voice  of  warning;  "Baedeker  no 
good.     What  for  you  see  Baedeker  ? " 

"No,  no;  Baedeker  is  best,"  answered 
Mr.  Allen.  "Why  do  you  object  to  Bae- 
deker?" 

The  sheik  crossed  his  hands  and  looked 
down  on  him  with  the  j)itying  eyes  of 
Islam. 

"  iJaedeker  bad  book,"  he  repeated; 
"Murray  very,  very  good.  Murray  say, 
'  Give  the  sheik  half  a  crown' ;  Baedeker 
say,  'Give  the  sheik  a  shilling.'" — The 
Interior. 


This  One  wasn't  Spoiled. — A  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  an  air  of  melancholy 
resignation,  went  to  his  teacher,  and  handed 
in  the  following  note  from  his  mother 
before  taking  his  seat: 

Dear  Sir. — Please  excu.se  James  for  not 
being  present  yesterday. 

He  played  truant,  but  you  needn't  whip 
him  for  it,  as  the  boy  he  played  truant  with 
and  him  fell  out,  and  he  licked  James;  and 
a  man  they  threw  stones  at  caught  him  and 
licked  him;  and  the  driver  of  a  cart  they 
hung  on  to  licked  him;  and  the  owner  of  a 
cat  they  chased  Ucked  him.  Then  I  licked 
him  when  he  came  home,  after  which  his 
father  licked  him;  and  I  had  to  give  him 
another  for  being  impudent  to  me  for 
telling  his  father.  So  you  need  not  hck 
him  until  next  time. 

He  thinks  he  will  attend  regular  in  future. 
—  The  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

pays  losses  promptly  and  equitably.  Next  time 
you  insure  against  fire,  ask  any  agent  or  broker  to 
get  you  a  policy  in  the  HARTFORD. 


Every  Genuine 

Mallory 
Cravene:ted  Hat 


Beart  thil 
Trade  Mark 


All  That  You 
Like  in  a  Hat 

New,  exclusive  shapes  and 
shades — becoming,  refined 
lines  —  absolutely  correct 
style — the  finest  fur  felt — 
you  get  all  these,  plus  the 
w^eatherproof  feature  which 
comes  from  the  cravenetting 
process.  This  treatment 
does  not  change  the  texture 
or  appearance  of  the  material 
at  all  —  simply  renders  it 
w^eatherproof.  That  is  why 
Mallory  Hats  stay  new. 

Upon  request,  we  will  send  you, 
free,  a  new  and  unusual  booklet 
on  hat  styles  for  igio.  This  is 
distinctly  a  novelty  in  booklets 
— and  is  appreciated  wherever 
good  hats  are  appreciated. 

Derbies  and  Soft  Hats 
$3.00,  $3.50  $4.00 

Dealers  Everywhere  Have  Them 

In  New  York  City,  1133  Broadway 
In  Boston,  at  412  Washin£ton  St. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


75,000,000  WASHBURNE'S  PAT, 

"0.K" 


^:;^. 


PAPER 

FASTENERS 
SOLD  the  past   YEAR 

f  should  conoinceYOU  of  their 
SUPERIORITY. 

Easily  put  on  oi  lak 
off  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger.    Can  be  used  repeat- 
edly and  "alwaus  work. " 

Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  100. 
I  Haodsome.Compact. Strong.  No  Slipping,  Never! 
All  stationers    Send  lOc  for  sample  box  of  50. 
I  assorted  si/es.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   NP  IB 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  I;igkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Mannings 

CIRCULATING 

Coffee  Percolators 


(Patented) 


SecUonal 
View 


No.  8293 

Pot 

Style 


Make  Coffee  Quickly 
From  Cold  Water— 


The  most  hurried  breakfaster  can  now 
have  good  breakfast  coffee — clear,  rich,  mel- 
low coffee,  the  kind  that  does  the  nerves 
good  and  starts  the  day  right. 

Manning-Bowman  Perfected  Coffee  Perco- 
lators make  delicious  coffee  in  a  few  minutes, 
ttarting  with  cold  water. 
The  Coffee  Pot  Style  may  be 
used  on  a  Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol  Gas  Stove  or  on  a 
kitchen  range.  The  glass 
cover  with  metal  cap  protec- 
tor will  not  break  while  In 
use.  Manning-Bowman  Per- 
colators have  no  valves,  and 
pocket  under  percolating 
tube  is  large  and  easy  to 
clean.  Made  in  both  Pot  and 
Urn  designs.  Over  a  hun- 
dred styles  and  sizes.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers.  Write 
for  free  Recipe  Book  and 
Catalogue    "D.3." 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO.. 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Manning-Bow- 
man Chafing  Dishes  and 
Accessories,  Alcohol  Oas 
Stoves  and  the  "Eclipse" 
Bread  Mixer. 


Mission  Dasign 
Urn    Style 
No.  3193 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hiinyadi  JTaaos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  21. — Premier  Asquith  introduces  resolutions 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  providing  that 
the  Lords  shall  have  no  power  over  financial 
measures,  that  any  bill  which  has  passed  the 
Commons  in  three  successive  sessions  shall  be- 
come law,  and  that  the  duration  of  Parliament 
shall  be  limited  to  five  years. 
The  Italian  cabinet  resigns. 

Alexander  Guchkoff  is  elected  President  of  the 
Russian  Douma. 

March  22, — The  British  House  of  Lords,  by  a  vote 
of  17s  to  17,  pass  Lord  Rosebery's  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  possession  of  a  peerage  should  not 
necessarily  entitle  one  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 
The  French  Senate  passes  the  bill  providing  for 
old-age  pensions. 

March  24. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  arrives  at 
Cairo. 

Mount  Etna  is  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption. 

Domestic 

AVashington 

March  ig. — The  Norris  resolution,  providing  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  debarring  the  Speaker  from  member- 
ship of  it,  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  ipi  to  155;  a 
resolution  to  depose  the  present  Speaker  is  lost. 

March  23. — The  House  passes  the  Loud  Bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  raising  of  the  wreck  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  harbor. 

At  a  caucus  of  Republican  Representatives,  Messrs. 
Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Law- 
rence of  Massachusetts,  Fassett  of  New  York, 
Smith  of  California,  and  Boutell  of  Illinois,  all 
"regulars,"  are  chosen  as  majority  members  of 
the  new  Rules  Committee. 

March  24. — Representatives  Champ  Clark,  Under- 
wood, Fitzgerald,  and  Dixon  are  chosen  by  a 
Democratic  caucus  as  minority  members  of  the 
new  Rules  Committee. 

General 

March  iq. — The  New  York  State  fire  insurance  in- 
quiry reveals  that  from  1901  to  iqo6  large  sums 
were  spent  by  the  companies  to  influence  legis- 
lation. 

March  20. — At  Albany,  President  Taft  meets  Earl 
Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  confers 
with  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Fielding,  over  the  tariff  situation. 

March  21. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  re- 
turn indictments  against  the  National  Packing 
Company  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 

Indictments  against  forty  former  or  present  Coun- 
cilmen  are  returned  by  the  grand  jury  which  is  in- 
vestigating the  "graft"  scandals  in  Pittsburg; 
many  confess  in  order  to  secure  immunity. 

More  than  forty  people  are  killed  and  as  many 
injured  in  a  collision  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road at  Green  Mountain,  la. 
March  22. — In  the  14th  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts,  normally  Republican,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Eugene  N.  Foss,  is  elected  by 
a  substantial  majority  to  succeed  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Lovering. 


Four 

out  of 

Five 


That's  the  percentage  of  high-grade 
American  cars  equipped  with  Solar 
Lamps. 

The  manufacturers  didn't  adopt  Solar  Lamps  with- 
out a  struggle,  either.     Most  of  them  experimented 
with  a  good   many  ordinary  lamps,  but  had  to  own 
up  in  the  end  that  Solar  quality  was  supreme  and 
i  alone.     Solar  lamps  cost  the  manufacturer  a  little 
!  more  than  ordinary  lamps.     That  is   why  there  are 
j  still  a  few  manufacturers  who   won't    siipplv  them 
unless  you  insist.    Solars  are  built  to  satisfy  the  user 
first,    and    the    car    manufacturer 
afterwards. 

There's  a  full  line  of  Solars  for 
every  motor  vehicle  purpose,  in- 
cluding several  special  lamps  tie- 
sigTied  to  solve  some  of  the  aggra- 
vating lighting  problems  of  the 
motorist.  Our  catalog  will  be 
cheerfully  sent  on  request.  It 
will  be  very  much  worth  your 
while  to  look  it  over.  [54] 


BADGER  BRASS  MFG.CO. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  New  York  City 


$6S0"ATB.  C.  Automobile  $650 

The  biggest  Auto- 
mobile bargain  in 
America.  2  or  4 
Cylinder  Surreys, 
Runabouts  and 
Delivfiry  Wagons 
18 or 30 H. P.,  Solid 
or  Pneumatic 
Tires.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co..  39U  Uorgaa,  St.  Looii 


mm 
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(~)UR  Secured  Certificates  are  ac- 
^^  companied  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  Real  Estate,  all  papers 
pertaining  thereto  being  assigned  to 
the  investor. 

Write  for  Booklet '"F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  t  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  JAOO  000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


•stttsttrntamaOmSiSamSSl 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valual>le  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  fl6.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.        Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  S8.500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  roueh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.    Established  16  ye.nrs. 

Ohandlee  Si  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

EUGENE  C.  BROWN,  Engineee  &  Attob- 
NEY-at-Law,  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  member  Bar  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Send 
Sketch  fob  Advice  on  Patentability. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
£.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
bonks  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  8t„  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Stabt  Legitimate  Mail-Ordeb  Mer- 
cantile Business  — Po-sibilities  unlim- 
ited; conducted  by  anyone.  We  print  your 
catalogs  and  supply  merchandise  at  whole- 
sale. Write  for  sample  catalog  and  book- 
let. Central  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Jlo. 

HOPE.  ARK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories. 
Woodworking  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds.  W«>  have  Ei?hty 
Thousand  Dollars  to  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  Address  HOPE  Pbogbessive 
League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 

BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 

Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money; refer  business  tc 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  Amebican  Collection  Servick. 
66  St-ite  Detroit.  Michigan. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES" 

6^  GUARANTEED  FARM  MORTGAGES 
on  farms  in  famous  Pee  Dee  Section  of 
South  Carolina  ;  richest  cotton,  tobacco 
and  truck  section  in  Soutb.  Security  ab- 
solute. No  mortgage  guaranteed  by  us  ex- 
ceeds 50^  of  market  value  of  farm.  Write 
for  our  mortgage  list.  PEE  DEE  TRUST 
COMPANY,  Capital  $50,000,  Florence,  S.  C. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
To  those  who  have  sold  or  are  selling  dic- 
tionaries or  to  those  who  know  they  can  sell 
them,  we  have  .a  money-making  proposition 
to  submit.  Write  at  once.  Give  experience, 
age  and  state  whether  you  prefer  a  salary 
or  a  commission.  Address  Box  103,  Madison 
Square  Station,  New  York, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  BACHELOR,  mature  age. 
good  health,  habits  and  references,  reserv- 
ing usual  business  hours  for  promoting  im- 
portant enterprise,  and  desiring  reduced 
living  expenses,  would  act  as  private  home 
secretary,  and  companion  in  literary  and 
scientific  research  and  in  practical  life-pro- 
Innging  physical  culture  includingdietetics. 
You  may  have  large  fortune  and  fine  home 
but  may  lack  just  what  I  can  supply  at 
trifling  cost.  Address  "  Sec- Com,"  care 
Literary  Digest,  Box  242. 

POSITION  AS  SALES  MANAGER.  Cor- 
respondent, or  Branch  manager,  with  cor- 
poration, wholesaler,  or  importer  ;  experi- 
enced as  manager  and  suoerintendent.  Ad- 
dress Competent,  care  Lit.  Digest,  Box  244. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

AUTHORS  :  We  can  bring  your  work  to 
the  notice  of  300  Editors.  Short  Stories. 
Siiecial  Articles,  Book  MSS.,  placed  with 
be-t  publishers.    Write  for  circular. 

NEW  YORK  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
154  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

AUTHOR  S— Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO   TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 

AUTHORS — Save  expensive  printers'  cor- 
rections. It  is  designed  for  the  guidance  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  type.  Cloth,  153  pp. 
75  cents.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER-High-Clas«, 
long  established  publication  ;  must  be  able 
to  direct  agents  and  plan  campaigns  ;  give 
experience,  salary  required  and  full  partic- 
ulars to  secure  attention  ;  correspondence 
confidential.  ADDRESS  F.  M..  CARE  OF 
CHAS.  H.  PULLER  CO..  378  WABASH 
AVE.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

PACIFIC  COAST?  Salaries,  expenses, 
certification,  etc..  explained.     20c.  stamps. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  retinished:  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  S2DuaneSt..  New  York  City. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlareing.  Regular  price  list  2o 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FLORIDA    •'  AIR  PLANTS  "  grow  with- 
out soil  on  wall.    Odd  flower.     One  for50oj 
three  for  *;1.00. 
SAM  RUD  COOK  Bunnell,  Fla. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrj'ing  to  advertisers. 
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Fire 

Island 

Inlet 


"Between    the    Ocean    and   the    Great   South  Bay' 

A  Sound  Solid  Investment 
■w  f  rt  WW  \   Ocean    Beach    Improvement    Co. 

Lots  ror  Suminer  Homes  \   334  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  n.y. 

^^HERE— It  is  10  degrees  cooler  than  in  New  York  City  and  there  is  no  dust.      \          Please  send  me  illustrated  circu- 
—  There  are  n()  rowdies  and  it  is  fjood  for  your  family,  physically,  mentally  and        \     lars,  maps  and  full  information 
morally.— The  drinking  water  is  good  and  there  is  no  hay  fever,  malaria,  typhoid        \    about  your  Ocean  Beach  lots, 
or  dyspepsia.— Simple  Housekeeping  is  a  pleasure  and  there  is  a  good  hotel  charging      ^ 
only  reasonable  rates.  \      Name 

OCEAN    BEACH  \  Add  es 

WHERE— Taxes  are  low  and  the  rent  of  a  cheap  bungalow  soon  pays  for  its  construction.— I'roperty     ^  .    ^''i' 

IS  jumping  m  value  and  you  w  ill  make  money  if  you  buy  now.    Don"t  delay.  \ 

\      -State 

Ocean  Beach  Improvement  Company,  Department  F  \  l  o  t  s  from 

New  York  NY         \  *'""  \'^  *500. 
.,  i->iew   lorK,  i-N.  I.        \    nodown,$5 

\     monthly. 

(.10%for 
cash.) 


^^^  '^iT    n^  ^.^   :^^  ID   I   (O 


\ 


O      <0     lE^     .^^    I^ 
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SEA  MEADOW  (Completely  Furnished) 
NARRAGANSETT  PIER,  R.  I. 

Large  eottage  facing  rocks  and  ocean  ;  12 
bed  rooms,  open  porch,  enclnsedsun  parlor, 
3  bath  rooms,  town  and  spring  water,  elec- 
tric light,  telephone  ;  three  acres,  back  and 
front  lawns, tennis  court, flowers, shrubber.v, 
vegetable  garden;  man  in  charge  of  place; 
3-rooni  tool  house;  large  stable  4  rooms. 

JAMES  W.  COOKE.  Owner 
239  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beautiful  Colonial -Style  House 

almost  new,  cost  over  $9,000.  S5,600  will  ob- 
tain perfect  title.  Best  location  in  south- 
eastern New  Hampshire.  All  improvements. 
Hard-wood  floors,  gas,  electricity,  water, 
sewerage,  steam  plumbing  and  fireplace. 
Easy  to  go  and  return  same  day  to  all  the 
delightful  resorts  between  Boston  and  Port- 
land by  trolley,  steam  cars  or  automobile. 
There  are  hundreds  of  people  (it  they  only 
knew  about  it)  would  buy  this  property  at 
sight  for  a  summer  residence. 
J.  R.  HORNE Somersworth,  H.  H. 

BEAUTIFUL  SOUTH  HYANNIS 

One  of  the  finest  summer  resorts  on  Cape 
Cod.  No  finer  or  healthier  spot  can  be 
found  by  the  sea.  Convenient  to  Boston, 
with  splendid  R.  R.  service.  Boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  facilities  unequaled.  I  have 
14  lots,  each  containing  5,000  or  more  sq.  ft. 
assessed  for  SlOO  each.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress John  Larrabee,  Box 47,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Gentleman's  Country  Pliice,  three 
acres  in  most  beautiful  section  of  East 
Hardwick,  Vt.  All  buildings  necessary  for 
a  Gentleman'a  comfort  and  finished  in 
modern  style.  Cost  $8,000.  Will  sell  for 
$5,000.    Fishing  unsurpassed.    8.  V.  Hassam. 


On  Great  South  Bay 

For  Sale,  within  easy  commuting  distance 
of  New  York,  an  attractive  8-room  house 
with  all  improvements  ;  electric  light, 
hardwood  trim;  plot  100  by  200,  well  laid  out 
in  shrubberv  and  tree.*.  Splendidly  located. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  136.  Amityville,  L.I ,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE    120-ACRE  FARM 

Orchards  and  woodland,  beautifully  situ- 
ated. Penoliscot  Bay,  Maine.  2^  miles  from 
2  Railro.id  lines.  Boston  and  Bangor  Boats 
daily.  Dana  Lawrence. East  Greenwich, R.I. 


FOR  RENT-Fumished 

FineColonial  Mansion,  extensivegrounda, 
mineral  springs,  gardens,  &c.  2  hours  from 
Washington, on  N.itional  Highway,  Shenan- 
doah Valley.    (AddressTheLit.  Dig.box241). 


Homos  In  Oznrk    Illll:<<  of  Arkansas 

For  Salk  at  Summer  Resort.  Goorl  6-rooin 
house  and  2-story  business  building,  single 
or  together;  physician's  opening.  Dk.  K.  J. 
Bbownson,  Monte  Ne.  Arkansas. 


FOR  SALE 

80  acres  of  irrigation  land  in  the  famous 
Snake  River  Valley,  near  Aberdeen,  Bing- 
ham Co.,  Idaho. 
.\ddress  R.  F   Goerz  Newton,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE   OR  EXCHANGE 

200O  acres  of  land  near  Railroad,   20  Town 
lots;  buildings  and  improvements. 
.■^TlUKKSS  BOX  67,   I'ROVINCAL,  LA. 

^r.  A  I  I  LEi  oppr)rtiinitieH  for  income 
r**al  estate  investments 
of  any  city  of  SfO.liOO  people.  Also  several 
fine  Monntain  and  Sea-View  suburban 
homes  for  sale  Kirst  mortgages  net  7*. 
T.  A..\.  SIEGFBIEDT    Central  bldg.,  Seattle 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Furnished  Homes  to  Rent 
for    the     Summer     in 

LENOX,    STOCKBRIDGE, 

GT.  BARRINGTON,    PITTSFIELD, 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

ESTATES  FOR    SALE 

BRUCE  &  CO.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

Typical  Florida  Home  of  seven  rooms, 
barns,  etc.  33  acres  excellent  farm  and 
truck  land,  all  cleared  and  in  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Located  two  miles  from 
Gainesville  in  thickly  settled  community 
on  hard  road.  Price  $3000.1 0  on  easy  terms. 
Other  rare  bargains  in  Florida  Farms. 
HAMPTON-WATSON  CO., Gainesville.  Pla. 


FOR  SALE— STOCK  FARM 

About  1.20O  acres,  with  cattle,  hogs,  several 
hundred  sheep,  horses  and  all  farm  ma- 
chinery ;  about  600  acres  in  fine  condition, 
cleared— 600  acres  in  timber,  about  3,000,000 
f,.,  mostly  pine.  Fronts  about  three  miles 
on  James  River.  Shad-fishing  in  spring  ; 
good  fishing  and  boating  al  I  the  year  round. 
Equal  distance  from  Norfolk  and  Rich- 
mond ;  12  miles  from  Newport  News,  most 
historic  spot  in  Va.  Only  reason  for  sale 
continued  ill  health  of  owner.  Apply 600 
31st  Street.  Norfolk, Va. 


SPLENDID 
A  GAME 


ESTATE   IN 
COUNTRY 


Overlooks  30  miles  of  Rappahannock  River. 
150  acres.  Colonial  house,  barns  and  out- 
buildings. Plenty  Fruit,  Oysters,  Fish  and 
Crabs,  Quail,  Turkey,  Ducks,  and  Fox 
hunting.  $7,500.  CLAYTON  STAFFORD, 
BOWLER'S,  ESSEX  CO.,  VA. 


|?1__:  J_   f^1-—„  Forming  about  indus- 

rionaa  i^oionytriai  seif-support  coi- 

lege  in  operation;  developing  6.000  acres  ; 
4.000  acres  allotted  ;  land  for  orange  grove 
and  truck  farm  with  town  lot  for  Jf  real 
estate  company  prices:  artesian  water  200 
feet:  almost  suburb  of  city  of  54.000. 
Address  RuBKiN  College,  Ruskin,  Florida. 

ADIRONDACK  FOOTHILLS 

200  ACRES,  comfortable  house  partly  fur- 
nished, running  water,  new  barnsandstables, 
sugar  house,  etc.,  "sugar  bush,"  produces 
over  two  tons  pure  maple,  10  cows,  80  sheep 
and  lambs,  2  horses,  and  other  stock.  Car- 
riages, farm  wagons,  machinery  and  uten- 
sils. Delightful  air  and  scenery— $.5,000.  In- 
quire, W.  G.  Snow,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

CrtD  C  AI  17  163K  acres  black  waxy  land, 
r  UIV  DALE,  half  mile  from  village  ;  R. 
F.  D.;  Southwestern  telephone;  good  school 
and  churches ;  residence,  barn  and  other 
buildings  ;  deep  well  and  wind  mill.  Price 
$60  per  acre.       W.  S.  DDGGAN,  Myra,  Tex. 


FISIIIIVC,   III<>  <>.%>II':   SIIOOTI.VG, 

160  acres. Two  comfortable  log  houses,  stab- 
ling, near  river  and  lakes,  splendid  scenery; 
close  to  Survey  K.  C.  Ry.  $2,300.  DE.  Opijs, 
Fort  Steele,  British  Columbia. 


"COOPEROSITIES'' 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  REAL  ESTATE 

"Longview"    and    the     McCarty    Place,    in     Pittsfield, 
"  Bonnie  Brae  Farms,""  Overbrook,"  Stockbridge. 
All  kinds  of  places.     Send  for  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  DEPT.  B.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


IVAXTASKKT,  M.ISS.— New  two-story 
Bungalow,  nicely  furnished,  six  rooms, 
two  sleeping  porches,  bath,  laundry,  large 
piazzas;  situated  on  hill;  magnificent 
ocean  and  harbor  view  ;  near  railroad  con- 
necting with  boat  or  train  for  Boston  :  five 
minutes  walk  to  fine  bathing  beach  or  to 
harbor  for  boating  and  fishine-  To  rent 
from  June  15th  to  September  15th  $700. 

Address*;.  T.   KICH.IKDS, 
739  Wa.shington  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass 


Successful  Business  Institute 

FOK  s.\i.x: 

Fully  equipped.  Terms  reasonable  to  those 
worthy  to  use  the  name.  Inquirers  stats 
experience,  teaching  or  managing  business 
schools,  amount  of  cash  able  to  invest. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire  after  44  years  of 
success,  and  the  death  of  his  family.  Ad- 
dress Literary  Digest,  Box  239. 


A  CHICAGO  MAN 

would  appreciate  what  I  have  to  offer  in 
a  naturally  beautiful  home  at  St.  Charles, 
just    an    hours    ride    from    the  city  in 

FOX  RIVER  VALLEY 

$4,ooo  cash  for  quick  sale.    Address 

W.    B.    Ml".V\,    Mont»r<>niei-y,    Aln- 

bsinia,  euro  of  The  Uleiiinure 


Lake  Simcoe  Cottage  for  Sale 

Four  minutes  from  station  on  Muskoka 
line  i  two  hours  from  Toronto;  beautiful 
surroundings  on  Kempenfelt  Bay  ;  first 
class,  new,  $1,200. 

R.  J.  EDWARDS  A  SAUNDERS,  Architects 
18  Toronto  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 


»10    l»IOI«THL,V  BUYS 

5-acre  "Sun-Kist"  Muscatel  vineyard  in 
So.  Oal.,  which  will  net  $150  to  |5.0  an  acre 
annually.  Thoroughly  reliable  company 
plants  the  vines  and  cares  for  them  three 
vears.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 
W.  E.  Alexander,  Pres.,  Escondido,  Cal. 


CHEBEAGUE  ISLAND,  ME. 

?!i^of  anacreof  land;  apple  orchard.  House 
coiitainingSroom-i;  large  livingroom,  2  bed- 
rooms, new.  Newly  painted.  Price  $1,500. 
D.  A.  Stevens,  3118  W.  Park  Ave.,  Phila. 


Farms  in  New  England 

Illustrated  circular  free.     Dcpt-  '-7 

P.  F.  1,KI..%MI».  IIS  novoushlre  .St., 

BoNton,  MuNN. 


The  last  large  tract  of 

SHORE  FRONT 

within  easy  commuting  distance  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  about  200  acres, 
with  a  magnificent  frontage  on  Long  Island 
Sotind.  high  cleared  land  surrounded  by 
millionaires'  homes.  less  than  thirty  min- 
utes from  Herald  Square,  New  York. 

AN  IDEAL  TRACT 

for  a  syndicate  or  developing  company,  sold 
to  settle  an  estate.  For  full  particulars, 
maps,  etc.,  apply  to 

STEPHEN  YATES,  345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA 


For  Sale 
A    Gentleman's     Estate 

of  550  acres,  20  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  warm  belt.  Grapes,  Oran- 
ges, Lemons,  Olives,  other  fruits.  Large 
modern  dwelling  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds.  Bams,  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
place.  Two  garages.  Pays  good  income 
and  steadily  increases  in  value.  The  best 
ranch  of  its  kind  in  California.  Eastern 
references.     Price  ;)!7o,ooo. 

Box  243,  Literary  Digest 

Summer  Home  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Gem  of  a  COUNTRY  KSTATE-B%irnished 
and  Fitted!  Grand  views.  Spring  water. 
Near  Station.  Stable,  Dynamo,  Boats,  etc. 
B^tJ-acre  Garden.  Fruits,  etc.  Bathing. Hunt- 
ing, Fishing,  Tennis,  Rustic  Grotto.  For 
Sale  or  Rent  on  Option. 
Dr.  Clara  B.  Otis.  San..BattleCreek,Mich. 


f\',^^^^t;m^it-.r  to  buy  or  rent  most  re- 
IjppOrtUnity  markaWe  camp  site  on 
shore  of  Lake  Ossipee,  West  Ossipee.  N.  H. 
K  mile  of  gradually  sloping  sand  shore.  3 
miles  from  station.  Tennis  Courts.  Ball 
Field,  Unlimited  opportunities  for  sports 
of  any  nature.  Write  to  H.  B.  VOUNG, 
SO.  WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 


COUNTRY  RESIDENCE   FOR   RENT 

Fine  old  country  seat  in  beautiful  dairying 
region  of  south-eastern  Pa,.  39  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  FURNISHED.  Heavy  shade. 
.J.  E.  Butler,  1.524  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

Colonial  Homestead  BrukMansi.™  one  rooms 

^^— .^^^^^— — ^■^— —    With  1 15  acres  of  land,  in 


lui:h  i>l:it<'  of  (•ulti\;iti"n.      A  hartraln,   easy  terms. 

Write  fi'V  prict*  and  full  partieul;ir.s. 

ll.iMFAX    LAND    AGENCY,     NEWS    FERRY,    TA. 


Vermont,  Bennington  Centre 
For  Sale  "THE  PRIORY" 

House,  stable,  coachman's  cottage  and  ten  acres  of  land,  adioinin;?  the 
country  club.  House  has  eight  family  sleeping  rooms,  four  bathrooms 
and  three  double  servants'  sleeping  rooms.  Every  modern  convenience. 
Stable  has  stalls  for  six  horses.  View  from  the  house  unsurpassed  in 
Vermont.    Tor  further  particulars  and  photogra|)hs  apply  to 

.M.  R.  SANFORn,  152  East  35th  .Street,  New  York. 


Z5l 

Misfi 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 

A  lifetime  of  disfigurement  and 
suffering  often  results  from  the 
neglect,  in  infancy  or  childhood, 
of  simple  skin  affections.  In  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  minor 
eruptions  and  in  the  promotion  of 
permanert  skin  and  hair  health, 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment are  absolutely  unrivaled. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris.  10.  Rue  de  la  Chausaee 
d'Antin;  Australia,  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India, 
E.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.; 
Japan.  Maruya,  Ltd..  Toklo;  So.  t  Irica,  Lennon, 
Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  AChem. 
Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

tsa'  32-page  Cuticura  Booklet,  post-free,  tells  all 
about  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Scalp. 


CORTim-PHOINE 


"The  Original  Phonographic  Method" 

Aivnrded  Medals— Chicago  iSgj,  Buffalo  igoi 

ENGLISH    -    GERMAN     -     FRENCH 

ITALIAN     -    SPANISH 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  Jnnguaee  intbe  easiest, 
simplest,  most  natural  way.  'I  ho  <'ortInaplione  Method 
iimbcs  lancnasre  stiidv  a  pleasure  niid  at  the  Kume  time  gites 
«ou  a  praetieal    speaking  knovrledge. 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our    free    booklet    tills    nil 
about    the    Cortinaphone 
Method     and    the   Cortina 
coursps.  also  our  eusjr  pay- 
ment plan. 

Wrlle  for  It  to-dnj- 
<'nrtlna  Academy  of  I.aneiiages 

EstnV.lisll.-rt     1SS> 

301    Cortina  Rldp. 
44  \\.  ;Ulli  Si.,  .\.  T. 


CORTINAPHONE 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

111  tills  cohniin.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  tlif  Kiiiik  &  \vaguails  btandurd 
[>iotionary  iscousulted  as  ai-biter. 

i'^^hiquiirrfi  ileairhiu  i»iimpt  (i})!<ucrs  ivHl  he  ac- 
coinminlated  nil  prcpaijinij  i)(>t<taiji:. 

"J.  H.  F.,"  Campbellton,  Fla.— The  pronoun 
"you"  when  singular  in  use  still  remains  plural  in 
form  and  must  always  take  a  plural  verb.  Hence, 
such  forms  as  "you  are"  and  "you  were"  are  cor- 
rect for  both  singular  and  plural  constructions. 

"J.  A.  B.-,"  Normal,  Neb. — "Please  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  word  '  loess.'  The  point 
under  dispute  is,  does  it  contain  the  sound  of  r?" 

Altho  there  are  two  different  pronunciations  of 
this  word,  neither  one  contains  the  sound  of  r.  The 
St.\nd.\rd  Dictionary  prefers  the  pronunciation 
lus,  the  sound  of  u  as  in  burn.  The  alternative  pro- 
nunciation is  lo'es  (o  as  in  no). 

"J.  L.  L.,"  Monongahela,  Pa.- — In  the  early  part 
of  1908,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  published  the  third 
part  of  his  work  on  "The  American  Revolution." 
Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  inception 
of  this  work,  but  it  is  possible  that  further  volumes 
will  appear  in  the  near  future. 

"F.  A.  D.,"  Lanesboro,  Minn. — "In  the  sentence 
'AH  creatures,  from  the  tiniest  insect  upward,  were, 
in  reality,  busy,'  how  would  the  phrase  'from  the 
tiniest  insect  upward'  be  disposed  of?  What  part 
of  speech  is  'upward,'  and  what  does  it  modify.'" 

The  prepositional  phrase  "  from  the  tiniest  insect 
upward"  is  used  in  this  sentence  somewhat  paren- 
thetically as  an  adjective-element,  modifying  the 
subject  "creatures."  The  phrase  itself  is,  in  turn, 
modified  by  the  adverb  "upward,"  according  to  the 
riding  that  "  a  phrase  or  a  clause  may  itself  be  modi- 
fied by  an  adverb." 

"  F.  R.  S.,"  Columbus,  Miss. — "To  what  do  the 
words  'Enceladus'  and  'Trinacria'  refer  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  found  in  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolu- 
tion'; 'She  holds  her  adversary  as  if  annihilated; 
such  adversary  lying  all  the  while  like  some  buried 
Enceladus,  who,  to  gain  the  smallest  freedom,  has  to 
stir  a  whole  Trinacria  with  its  Etnas'?" 

Enceladus  was  a  character  in  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  con- 
spired against  Zeus,  and  who  was  punished  by  being 
struck  with  a  thunderbolt  and  buried  beneath  the 
huge  mound  of  earth  now  called  Mt.  Etna.  The 
smoke  of  the  volcano  was  the  breath  of  the  buried 
'giant,  and  when  he  moved  it  was  an  earthquake. 
Longfellow's  poem  upon  this  subject  contains  the 
lines, 

"  Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 

From  the  lips  of  the  o'erthrown 

Enceladus,  fill  the  air." 

The  name  is  recorded  on  page  2248,  column  i,  of  the 
St.-vndard  Diction.\ry. 

"  Trinacria"  is  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
applied  to  the  island  of  Sicily  on  account  of  its  three 
promontories. 

"W.  L.  D,"  Sevierville,  Tenn. — "Is  the  word 
'ye'  correctly  used  in  the  sentence  written  by  an 
editor,  as  follows;  'Mr.  Smith  and  ye  editor  were 
present'  ?" 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "ye"  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  "the." 
It  is  pronounced  the,  and  is  still  used  in  literature 
affecting  the  antique,  altho  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
a  combination  with  modem  forms  of  English.  A 
distinction  exists  between  this  word  and  the  AhrIo- 
Saxon  pronoun  "ye." 


Household  Fiction. — Stell.\ — "How    did 
she  start  as  a  fiction-writer?" 

Bella — "Giving      references       to      her 


cooks." — Harper's  Bazar. 


WANTED 


Every AutoandVehicle  owner 
to  know  about  the  remarka  hie 
Cataract   Washer.       Cleanses 
AiitoB,  Carriages  or  any  vehi- 
cle Bwiftl.v,  easily.     Wash  and  pol- 
ish with  one  hand.   Leaves  no  smear 
marks.     I)oes  not  injure  the  floss- 
iest varnish.   Continuous  current  of 
clean  waterthrough  soft  cotton  mop. 
Far  ahead  cf  ra^s  or  sponges.     Most 
convenient  devico  cvpr  offered  to  gara^'es 
or  auto  owners.     $1..')0  delivered.      Extra 
trips  .Wc.Asentswanted    Cataract  Auto- 
Vehicle  Washer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES 


New  Invention! 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Air  Does  the  Work 

Cleans  Carpets,  Rugs,  Mailings 

etc.,  on  the  floor,  by  the 

Vacuum  Process 

The  New  Home  Vacuum  Cleaner 
WEIGHS  NINE  POUNDS 

Operated  hy  child  or  weaki.v  woman. 
.Air  is  drawn  through  bod.v  and  fibre 
of  carpet  at  terrific  speed.  Car- 
ies a  11  dust,  dirt, grit. germs,  etc. 
into  the  Cleaner.  No  dust  in 
room,  itallgoesintoCleaner. 
jersedes  broom,  brush, 
sweeper,  dust  i>an  and 
dust  cloth.  Cleans  with- 
out Sweeping,  Raises  no 
Dust.  Keeps  house 
clean,  does  away  with 
housecleaniug  Port- 
able, dustless,  always 
S  ready.  Adapted toevery 
^  home— rich  or  poor— 
cit.v,  village  or  country. 
Does  same  work  as 
expensive  machines. 
Costs  nothing  to  operate— costs  nothing  for  repairs.  Light, 
neat,  well  jnd  durabl.v  made— should  last  a  lifetime. 
Saves  time,  labor,  carpets,  curtains,  furniture.  .Saves 
drudgery,  saves  health,  saves  money.  Saves  taking  up  and 
beating  carpets.  The  New  Home  Cleaner  is  trulya  won- 
der. Astonishes  everybody:  customers  all  delit-hted  and 
praise  it.    They  wonder  how  they  ever  did  without  it. 

Lady  had  matting  too  old  to  take  up— New  Home 
Cleaner  saved  It— Cleaned  it  on  tloor. 

Others  write:  "'Would  not  do  without  it  formanytimes 
its  cost."  Another  says:  "Ten-year-old  girl  keeps  every- 
thing clean."  Another:  "Never  had  house  so  clean." 
Another:  "Carpets  and  rugs  so  clean  baby  can  play  without 
getting  dust  and  germs."  Another:  "It  works  so  easy;  just 
slide  nozzle  over  carpet,  it  draws  all  the  dirt  into  tlie 
Cleaner— not  a  particle  of  dust  raised."  So  they  run, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  letters  prai8ing,without  a  com- 
plaint. To  try  a  New  Home  Cleaner  means  to  want  it— 
then  keep  it.  The  size  is  right— weight  is  right— price  is 
right.  Simple,  neat,  handsome,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated.   All  put  together  ready  for  use  when  you  receive  it. 

SENT  ANYWHERE  FOR  ONLY 

Xot  Sold  in  .Stores. 

Every  one  tested  before  shipping — guaran- 
teed as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to-day;  or  better,  send  order.     You  won't  regret  it. 

FREE  SAMPLE  TO  ACTIVE  AGENTS 

Apents  make  money  easy,  quick,  sure.  Spiin-  m-  all  time  IMen 
or  women.  Experience  unnecessary.  $50  to  $180  per  week. 
W.  B-  Morgan.  Pa..  "Send  60  Cleaners  at  ..nt-.  .  Sold  32  so  far 
this  week  making  75  in  nine  days."  "  Sold  5  Vacuum  Cleaners 
last  Saturday — my  first  attempt."  So  it  poes  all  aK'n^'  the  lin' — 
— These  reports  are  not  uncommon.  Sales  easy,  profits  big, 
generous.  Show  one  in  operation.  People  want  it,  must  have  it; 
when  they  see  it  they  buy.  How  they  sell  I  Show  10  families. sell  9. 
"Write  to-day.  Send  postal  card  for  full  description  and  agent's 
plan.     Kame  choice  of  territory.     Act  fjuick. 

Address  R.  Armstrong  Mfg.  '  o. 

909  Alms  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$J^ 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


FOR  YCUR 
COUNTRY    PLACE 
Both  Health  and  Convenience  Demand  It 

Don't  allow  disease  germs  to  breed  in  open  drains  or  in  ces^poolt 
at  your  country  place.  Be  modern  and  respectable;  get  safe  san- 
itation, or  be  among  the  common  herd.  Sewage  Disposal  with- 
out sewers  at  country  homes  is  decidedly  modern.  Write  for 
elaborate  free  descriptive  booklet. 


ASHLEY  HOUSE-SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 


6517  Normal  Boulevard 


Chic 


III. 


^ 


ONUriENTS 

foR  CHHERiLS  -Schools  6  Parks 

•LARGL\ARItTY  OF  DL5I6NS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE- 

DELIVERED  ANYWHE:RE.''StND  fOR  CATALOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMENTS   AGENT5    WANTED 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE.   CO. 
3G0B    HOWARD  AVE..,    BRIDGEPORT    CONN. 


PTSHO 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Orig^inal  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 


signature  on  genuine: 


^•^^^<Z^ip^71^^^^i^ 


Htf7>W 


BABY'S  HEALTH 


"THE  HEALTH 
CARE  OF 
THE  BABY" 
A    HAHDBCOK   FOR    MOTHERS 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.,  Riverside  Hospital,  New  York. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net ;  by  mail,  82  cents.  Illustrated. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.         NEW  YORK 
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FLORIDA'S 

Surest  Crops 

FLORTOA'S  Surest  Crop  District 

Both  fully  described  in  our  big  illustrated  BOOK — 

"A  Home  in  Town  and  a  Farm  in  the  Country  " 

Send  for  the  BOOK,  IT  IS  FREE  and  tells  all  about  the  RICHEST  and  most  productive  SOIL  in  the 
great  state  of  FLORIDA.  It  tells  where  these  marvellous  money-making  crops  are  actually  produced  — 
tells  how  you  can  buy  and  own  a  farm  in  Florida's  "  Surest  Crop  District,"  at  the  low  cost  price  of 
$21  an  acre— how  you  can  make  big  money  and  be  a  neighbor  of  the  man  who  is  growing  these  money- 
making  crops  NOW.  This  BOOK  tells  you  of  the  advantages  of  living  near  FLORIDA'S  largest  city, 
Jacksonville,  where  Northern  people  do  not  suffer  from  the  semi-tropical  heat  of  Central  and  Southern 
Florida,  and  it  tells  you  of  the  development  of  a  thousand  farms,  where  one  hundred  houses  were  built  in 
100  days,  and  where  telephones,  telegraph,  good  schools,  churches  and  a  social  system  of  high-class  Northern 
people  are  already  established. 

The  North  Florida  Fruit  and  Truck  Farms 

at  HILLIARD,  on  the  double  track  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Ry.,  30  miles  northwest  of 
Jacksonville  is  "FLORIDA'S  SUREST  CROP  DISTRICT,"  where  you  can  buy  land  at  $1.00  an  acre 
monthly  payments,  and  make  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year  on  10  acres. 

Round  trip   railroad  fare  paid  by  us  if  you  buy  40  acres 

at  the  profit-sharing,  bed-rock  price  of  S21  an  acre. 


SUREST    PECAN    LAND 

A  Pecan  Grove  of  5  acres  nets  $2500 
parly.  No  work — no  worr.v— no  loss 
£  crop  and  little  cost  of  up-keep. 

LARGE  PAPER-SHELL 

npniUC  The  paper-shell  pecan 
r  CUMnw  is  the  hardiest,  longest 
lived,  best  and  surest  producer  of  all 
the  nut  and  fruit  trees. 

The  paper-shell  pecan  commands 
the  highest  price— is  in  greatest  de- 
mand of  any  nut. 

The  paper-shell  pecan  tree  begins 
bearing  at  two  years — produces  5J  to 
200  pounds  of  nuts  at  seven  years  and 
200  to  260  pounds  at  ten  years  and 
increase  yearly  thereafter.  Lives  to 
the  age  of  100  years  in  North  Florida. 

The  paper-shell  pecan  now  sells  at 
the  tree  tor  25c  to  60c  per  pound. 

We  base  the  income  $2500.00  from  a 
^acre  grove  on  the  minimum  price 
of  10c  a  pound  and  minimum  yield  at 
10  years. 

The  income  from  a  5-acre  paper- 
shell  pecan  grove 
Will  be  enough  to  pay  your  ex- 
penses in  Europe  6  months, 
—Or  educate  your  children. 
—  Or  keep  the   average  family  in 
comfort  the  year-a-ronnd. 

The  large  paper-shell  pecan  is  the 
cultivated  common  wild  pecan  of  the 
trade. 

It  is  two  to  three  times  the  size  of 
and  much  more  delicious  ithan  the 
wild  nut. 

The  demand  for  paper-shell  pecans 
is  19  times  the  present  supply. 

lOO.OOl  acres  of  full  bearing  paper- 
shell  pecans  would  not  affect  the 
market  price  of  this  king  of  nuts. 

The  pecan  is  not  perishable  like 
fruit  and  is  salable  the  year  around. 

WE  SELL  PECAN  GROVES 

in  5  or  10  acre  tracts  planted  to  stand- 
ard named  varieties,  height  5  to  7 
feet,  all  trees  guaranteed  for  2  years, 
2  years  old  from  the  budded  stock. 


SUREST  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  LAND 

We  know  there  is  no  land  inPloridaaswell  located  from  the  standpoint  of 
transportat  ion,  heal  thfulness,  pure  water  and  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
both  summer  and  winter,  as  the  North  Florida  Fruit  and  Truck  Farms. 

Onr  proposition  to  pay  your  railroad  fare  is  isoo<l  during 
March  and  April.  We  will  arrange  so  you  and  you  friends  each  can  se- 
cure 10  to  40  acres  of  this  land  in  the  heart  of  the  North  Florida  Fruit  and 
Truck  Farm  District,  at  $1  per  acre  per  month,  and  besides  we  will  give 
you  a  building  lot  25x125  feet  absolutely  free  in  the  town  of  Hilliard  ad- 
joining these  farms,  Many  fruit  and  truck  farms  in  the  Jacksonville 
suburban  district  net  S250  to  $600  per  acre  every  year. 

THIS  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  BUY  AT  $10  PER  MONTH 

Uo  you  know  that  the  great  Atlantic  Coast  cities  and  cities  as  far  west  as 
Omaha  depend  absolutely  on  the  Florida  Fruit  and  Truck  Farms  for  early 
February,  March  and  April  strawberries,  celery,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  radishes  ?  With  one  of  these  farms  you  have  an  income  that 
can  be  depended  on  year  after  year  and  you  can  get  it  if  you  save  just  $10 
a  month — ?i  cents  a  day. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES  fo'rZTt^^JnsZ^lf^r^- 

these  Fruit  and  Truck  Farms  are  in  the  heart  of  civilization— near  Jack- 
sonville, close  to  Atlantic  Coast  Line  By.,  which  has  a  twenty-car  switch 
track  at  Hilliard. 

WHAT  TEN  ACRES  MEANS  TO  YOU: 

FIRST — A  money-making  investment  and  a  home  in  the  finest  all  year 

'round  climate  in  the  world.    Northern   Florida   is  warm  in  winter  and 

there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  in  summer. 

SECOSID— You  can  make  a  good  living,  eat  June  vegetables  and  fruitsin 

January  and  sell  your  crops  for  cash,  and  earn  from  $3,000  to  |5,000  each  year 

THIRD— These  North  Florida  Fruit  and  Truck  Farms  are  all  upland,  no 

swamps,  rich  sand  loam  and  will  grow  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  surer, 

better  and  more  to  the  acre  than  any  other  section  of  the  South.    Every 

acre  in  every  10-acre  farm  is  tillable  land. 

ForilTH— You  don't  have  to  know  farming  to  make  one  of  these  10-acre 

farms  pay  you  big  money. 

KIKTH— You  can  hold  it  as  an  investment  and  sell  at  100:S  advance  by  the 

eud  of  the  first  year,  many  have  already  resold  at  300  to  500  per  cent,  profit. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  OUR  COMPANY  OFFERS  YOU : 

We  will  have  delivered  to  you  immediately  upon  receipt  of  \our  applica- 
tion for  one  or  more  of  these  10-acre  North  Florida  Fruit  and  "Truck 
farms  a  certificate  of  purchase  which  is  issued  by  the  Chicago  Title  & 
Trust  Company,  capital  $.5,000,000.  The  title  to  the  entire  tract  is  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers  by  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co., 
one  of  the  strongest,  safest  and  best  guarantee  title  and  trust  companies 
in  the  United  States. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  it  you 
can  get  away  now  don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  our  free  round-trip  rail- 
road refund  on  40  acres. 


Write  today  for  the  big-  illustrated  book,  we  will  send  it  free  together  with  plat  of  the  land  and  plat  of 
Hilliard,  railroad  fare  refund  agreement,  and  our  book  "  Pecans,  the  Crop  that  Never  Fails."  Everything 
sent  free  with  no  obligation  to  buy.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  get  immediate  attention.  References 
Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  any  bank  in  Jacksonville ;  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank, 
Chicago,  and  hundreds  of  satisfied  buyers. 

r^  11       17  I  J       /^  1529   First   National   Bank 

Cornwall   rarm   Liana  \^o.,  Building,  Chicago,  nunois 


Lettuce  St)^fe-y\cre 
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Poultry  Aid  Eggs 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Upper  Enoadine, 

Switzerland. 


Renowned  High-Alpine  Health  Resort 

6000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA 

with  excellent  Iron  Mineral  Waters,  Mineral  Baths,  Hydrotherapy. 

THE  BATHS  HAVE  BEEN  RE-CONSTRUCTED  THIS  YEAR 

UPON  THE  NEWEST  SYSTEM. 

Terminus  of  the  world-famous  Albula  Ry. 

Routes  :  (a)  via  Basle-Zurich-Chur-Thusis  and  the  Albula  Railway  : 
(b)  Lindau-Chur-Thusis :  (c)  z/ia  Landeck-Schuls-Tarasp  or 
Stilfserjoch  and  Bernina  Pass  by  Diligence :  (d)  by  Diligence  via 
Chiavenna-Maloja. 

Hotels:     Kurhaus       Neues  Stahlbad 
Victoria       Du  Lac 

Lawn-Tennis.      Golf  Links      The  Guests  of  these  Establishments  are 
entitled  to  attend  all  Soirees,  Concerts,  &c.,  of  the  Four  Hotels. 


Illustrated  Booklets  from  the  Hotels  (ask  for  prospectus  No.  15); 
from  Town  &  Country  Travel  Bureau,  389  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  direct  from  the  Hotels;  or  (in  England)  from  Gould 
&  Portman's,  Ltd.,  54,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


HiAmyf  i./tcrj2fclvt.  30 

Reduced  Prices  for  Early  and  Late  Seasons 


"Fishing  and  Shooting 
in  Canada"    FREE 

A    really    wonderful    sporting    book, 
handsomely  illustrated,   80  pages. 

Sent  upon  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
to  cover  mailing. 


Room 


W.   T. 

'I"  Windsor  Station 


ROBSON 

Montreal,  Canada 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The    Best    In   Tr.ivcl) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSION  PLAY 

Mediterranean,  Continental  and  British 
Isles,  May  28  —  North  Cape  and  Russia, 
June  8  —  British  Isles  and  Continental, 
June  18— and  other  delightful  journeys. 

Round  EWorld 

12  Months'  Tour,  Aiipnst  10 

7  Moutlis'  Tf.uis,  Sept.  aj,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  »ov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc.,  Sailing  Oct.  29 

Seven  Months 

Please  mention  which  Booklet  you  desire. 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

121  lluylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The 
Trav 


The  Yacht  Athena 

in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
private  yacht,  American 
Management,  American  ca- 
terer, reserved  for  American 
travelers. 

Long  and  short  cmiseB  to 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Dalmatia.  Exact  connections 
with  the  Spring  and  Summer 
sailings  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Naples.     Send  for 

Announcement    and     Travel 

Athena  Maps.      Bureau  of  University 
el,  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  NEW  1910  BOOKLET 
IN  COLORS,  FREE. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

The  "  Wylie  Way"  in  Yellowstone  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  art  of 
camping— the  result  of  27  seasons'  actual  experience.    Each  permanent  camp 

an  ensemble  of  pine-embowered  tent-cottages, 
with  every  tent  framed,  floored  and  heated. 
Cozy  sanitary  camps,  dry  bracing  air,  comfort- 
able transportation  and  stupendous  scenery— all 
combine  to  make  the  "  Wylie  Way"  the  outing 
experience  of  a  lifetime.  Six  day  tours  (or 
longer)  start  daily,  J  une  14th  to  Sept.  i  nth,  from 
both  Park  Gateways.  Wylie's  four-color  cover, 
beautifully  illustrated  1910  handbook  is  of  com- 
pelling interest  to  travelers.    Free.    Address 

«  i./vf  FE.   i.^A  ir»  WYLIE  PERMANENT  CAMPING  CO. 

"  WYLlt.     WA  Y  DEPT.  B,  l,IVIIIIG8TOi\I,  MOIVT. 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH  PICTURESQUE 

HOLLAND 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jane,  Jnly  and  Augnit 
All  parts  of  Europe,  including  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31»tyear) 
32  Broadway        .       -        NEW  YORK 


$7oo-INVESTIGATE-$35o 

June — 100,  91.  78.  60  days — Az<.its.  Madeira,  Spain, 
Algiers,  Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  (with  Paestuin, 
Assisi,  Perugia.  Ravenna,  finest  Swiss  Passes, 
Passion  Play.  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,  etc.)  High- 
class.  Iririited.      l'2th  year.      Book  and  map. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


THE  KUGLER  TOURS 

Continental  ;ind  Norway  travel.     Descriptive  itiner- 
aries. Write  Dr.  M.M.Kugler,  7  E.  4th  St., Cincinnati,  0. 


15tli    year' 
Hi[?h-g;rade 


5 


EUROPEAK  TOTTRS.— Parties 
Limited— Good  Hotels.  $186  up.  Best 
References.  Davidson's  Tours, 
S931  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FpCC  TRID  *°  Europe  or  in  America 
rnCk  I  nil  win  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BAUCOrK'.S  TOl  RS  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


CITDriDI?  T^^9  vacancies  in  party  limited  to 
|LUI\\JrEi  six.  sailing  May  14.  Delightful  itin- 
erary including  the  Passion  Flay.  Iicisure.  com- 
fort, experienced  guidance.  Four  months.  $1,000. 
Miss  Ames,  39  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Travel  Free  From  Care" 

Thirtieth  Season 
European  travel  in  a  select  way 
With  select  companion.ship 
Using  select  Hotels 
Enjoying  thorough  comfort 
At  an  attractive  price  for  such  service 
Send  for  our  Helpful  Brochure 

Bariiett  Tours  Co.  S32  Wainui  Phila. 


BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 


Ifyuu    are   planning  a 
trip  to 

EUROPE 

and  the  Passion  Play 

We  would  like  to  send 
you  our  interesting 
BOOKLET 


Our  method.**  and  ar- 
rangements insure  you 
a  trip.  not  only 
pleasure-giving,  h  u  t 
mentally       profitable— 

$240(60  days)  and  op 


Japan-Apr.  19-$550 

Prompt    application    is  very  important  and  will 
injure  choice  Hccommodarion  ;<nd    seMtsi  ;   write 

us  to-day    THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

204  lierkvley  Huildiiig,  Bo.ston 


VERY  SMALL  EXPENSE 

FROM  LONDON  i  3  DAYS 
FROM  PARIS  >  5  DAYS 
FROM  BERLIN     )     7  DAYS 

Start  any  time— From  Anywhere. 
New  Palace  Steamers  England  to 
Holland,    via   Flushing.      Largest 
and  Fastest  crossing  the    Channel, 

Write  for  booiilets  and  itineraries,  showing 
every  detail  of  delightful  tours. 

C.  BAKKER,  Gen.    American   Agent 

Nethrrland  8tatc  R.vB..andFliishin|;  Mail  Route 
355  Broad^vay,  Mow  Voi'k 


EUROPE 

Selectlimited  parties  under  personal  es- 
cort.  Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.  All  tours  including  Pusston  Play  at 
Oberammergau 

Send  for  free  7'2-page    Foreign  Travel  Botik 

"BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS" 
containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

I{KI<:Kn.\.\'  TOIltlST  CO. 
34 O   WasIiiiiKtoii  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


See  EUROPE  "THE  EASY  WAY." 
Two  tours,  including  Passion  Plav, 
June  Utli  and  July  30th.  C.  H. 
SMITH,  22  State  St.,  Rochester. 
IS.  Y. 


Orient-Passion  Play.  Club  of  15.  JnneS 
Best-«r-Kuro|»e,  Italy  to  England.  June  30 
Best  Lc;iclci-s.  Cultural  Results.  Booklets  Free. 
Travel-Study   Club,   Syracuse,  M.  V. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BU.^COIV    8TRBKT,     Z.    BOSTOIV 


$250 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

I  Board  day  or  week.  Convenient,  quiet  loca- 
tion.    Rates  moderate. 
'  GRANT,  n  Hatton  Place. 


COPLEY  TOURS 
Inexpensive,  but  not  mean ;  Brief, 
but  not  hurried. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance :  profitable  travel 
requires  leisure  and  comfort — luxury  is 
not  necessary. 

Sail  May  31st,  June  8tli,  18th,  22d,  25th 

Edinburgh  to  Naples  via  Oberammergan 

Send  for  Announcement  and  Maps 

BITREAUOF  UMIVERSITV  TRA  VKL 

19  Trinity  Place Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Small  party  sailing  Jtily  8th.  Eight  coun- 
tries. 66  days.  $475.  L.  A.  Davis,  D  49 
Wall  Street,  Npw  York  City 


Medical  Advisor  and  Travelling  Companion 

Two  University  Graduates, one  a  3rd  and  the 
otlier  a  4th  year  student  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  with  some  experience 
in  foreign  travel,  and  who  speak  and  write 
German,  Spanish,  and  some  French,  desire 
positions  each  as  companion  and  medicnl 
advisor  to  some  gentleman  on  a  trip  through 
Europe  this  summer.  Address  Box  91,  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  Ualtimore,  Md. 


OQril  Voar  Small  party   visiting  8  CCIC 
£01 U  ICdl  countries  with  Auto  Ex- vO'Ji 
cur-^ions.     Sailing  June  29th. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HONOLULU  $110  ""^  *»«"*(>«* 


froui  Suu  Fruuelsco. 


class)  5><j  days 


The  splendid  twin  screw  steamer  SIERRA 
(10,000  tons  displacement)  sails  from  San 
Francisco,  April  16,  May  7,  May  28  and 
every  21  days.  Round  triptickets  good  for 
4  mos.  HOSIOIilII-C,  the  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  BOOK  SlOW 
and  secure  best  berths. 

1,I\K  TO  TAHITI  AND  KE1V  XEA. 
l>Ai\D.  S.  S.  Mariposa  connecting  with 
Union  Line,  sailings  April  15,  Mav  21,  June 
29,  etc.  Tahiti  and  back  (24  days,),  $125 
first-olass.  New  Zealand  (Wellingtoni, 
$246.25  first-class,  R.  T.  6  mos. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  Market  St. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TWENTY  TOURS 

Oberanimergaii  In  every  one,    Italy, 

Sailing  dates.  .May  21  to  July  9.  Anto  Tour 
in  France, notexpensive.  Weruiatiy,  sailing 
July  2,  9,  16.  20,  30.  IVorth  Cape,  with  or 
without  Russia.  .%rt  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. Our  leaders  show  you  much  modern  life. 
Write  for  travel  and  hotel   brochure.    Free 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton.  WUconsb 


MARSTERS 

TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  berths  still 
available  for  sailings  in 
May,  June,  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
raneun.  Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select 
parties;  comprehensive  itineraries;  com- 
petent conductors  ;  moderate  rates.  Cor- 
respond with  OFTORGE  E,  MAR8TEBS 
248  WASHlNflTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
31  WEST   80lh    STREET,   KEW   YORK 


THE     ORIENT     1911 


EGYPT- P.AI.ESTI1VE.GREECE 

Sail  in  February,  1911  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prep- 
arations. Our  plans  are  ready.  Sen  ri  for 
announcement.  Ask  for  Suggestert 
Readings  and  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEIi 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

nilMIIIMfS  '^^S^  ^'^^^^  '^""''^  *° 
UUIinillU    Europe.     Sailing  April, 

May,  June,  July,  Aug.  Write  for  pamphlets. 

H.  ■W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Coiigrfsational  House Rostoii,  Mass. 

Esvpt  and  Palestine $«!00 

Krilisii  Isles  Tour SiiO 

Obt>i-aninier;raa   Special S.'iO 

Uerliu- Athens- Itonie-Uiondoii  400 
S.  H.  LO^GLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Ma«». 


EUROPE.  ?o--er 


The  Ideal  Way 


J.P.ORUIAM 
Ideal  Tears.  Uo.x  105.5-D.  Pittslnirg 


EXPERIENCED   CONDUCTOR 

wanted  for  NORWAT-SWEDEN  TOUR, 
also  for  General  EUROPEAN  TOUR,  by 
leading  Tourist  Firm.  Must  have  beat  of 
references.    ADDRESS  BOX  24«,  DIGEST. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  GRAFT 
REVELATIONS 

A  FINE  optimism  cliaracterizes  the  editorial  comment  on  the 
amazing  stories  of  political  corruption  whicii  are  being  un- 
raveled in  Pittsburg,  Albany,  New  York,  and  Columbus.  Pitts- 
burg, declares  the  Louisville  Coitner-Joiiriia/,  "is  not  more  deeply- 
mired  in  sin  than  formerly,  but  more  intolerant  of  her  situation." 
"These  are  wholesome  days  for  the  people  of 
this  State,"  asserts  Governor  Hughes  in  the  face 
of  the  Albany  revelations,  and  the  newspapers 
of  both  parties  echo  his  opinion.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  that  old 
legislative  scandals  are  being  dragged  into 
the  light  to  embarrass  and  confound  present 
conspirators  against  the  public  good. 

Party  lines  disappeared  in  the  vote  of  40  to  9 
in  tiie  Albany  Senate,  confirming  the  charge  of 
bribery  against  Senator  Jotham  P.  Allds.  The 
downfall  of  Allds,  says  an  Albany  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  means  "the 
end  of  a  system,"  tlie  collapse  of  "the  bipar- 
tizan  macliine  wliich  has  been  for  years  an  agent 
for  evil  in  the  politics  of  the  State."  The  same 
paper  in  its  editorial  columns  reminds  us  that 
"of  all  the  attempts  to  punish  corrupt  legisla- 
tors this  is  the  first  in  which  the  legislature  or 
one  of  its  houses  has  found  a  member  guilty  of 
a  criminal  act."  It  bids  us  hope,  says  the  New 
York  World,  that"tlie  legislation  of  the  Em- 
pire .State  will  hereafter  be  shaped  by  fair 
argument  on  the  open  floor,  and  not  by  the 
hoarse  whisperings  of  lobliyists  behind  closed 
doors."  "A  strong  note  has  been  sounded  in 
New  York  State,  the  echo  of  which  will  be 
long  heard,"  declares  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
which  adds  that  "so  far  from  menacing  the  Re- 
publican party,  it  should  strengthen  it."  With 
the  conviction  of  Allds,  asserts  the  Baltimore 
News,  the  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
Governor  Hughes  "  topples  over  and  crumbles."  The  Allds  investi- 
gation "  is  but  a  beginning  "  ;  and  "  the  current  fire-insurance  investi- 
gation is  scarcely  more,"  remarks  the  Boston  Herald,  which  adds 
that  the  end  will  be  when  legislators  learn  that  their  busine.ss  is  to 
represent,  not  special  interests  or  their  own  pockets,  but  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

The  nation,  affirms  the  Pittsburg  Post,  "is  undergoing  a  period 


will.    HH    I!K    ANOTHER    IIUGHI-S.'' 

As  superintendent  of  insurance,  Will- 
iam H  Hotchkiss  has  brought  to  light 
instances  of  fire-insurance  lobbying  at 
Albany  which  will  probably  result  in 
another  legislative  investigation.  Re- 
membering the  sensational  rise  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  who  gained  fame  as  an 
investigator  of  corruption,  politicians  are 
casting  speculative  glances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 


of  purification  and  reconstruction  in  its  ideas  of  public  service." 
It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Corruptionists  and  bribe-takers  are  distinctly  out  of  fashion, 
not  only  in  Pittsburg  but  throughout  the  nation.  Even  as  graft 
has  been  nation-wic^e  in  its  insidious  growth,  so  also  tlie  new  ideal 
of  public  service,  as  opposed  to  private  privilege,  is  all-pervading, 
"  The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  national  period  of  house- 
cleaning.  From  its  public  officers  the  nation  is  demanding  a  for- 
gotten right :  truth  and  honesty  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  and  in  regard  to  all  matters.  The 
cleansing  process  will  probably  have  years  to 
run  before  completion.  Some  hotbeds  of  graft 
remain  untouched,  notably  Philadelphia, 
l)ut  finally  and  inevitably  the  system  will  be 
e.xterminated." 

The  only  real  e.xcuse  for  pessimism,  thinks 
the  Chicago  Pecord-//erald,  would  lie  in  a  cyn- 
ical acceptance  by  the  public  of  these  evils 
which  are  so  discouragingly  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate.    To  quote : 

"Some  men  in  public  life,  including  judges, 
have  indulged  in  rather  cynical  remarks  con- 
cerning the  whole  'graft '  situation — the  investi- 
gations now  in  progress,  indictments  returned 
or  threatened,  trials  and  immunity  baths  grow- 
ing out  of  such  indictments,  and  so  on. 

"Certainly,  at  first  sight,  there  is  not  a  little 
that  seems  calculated  to  discourage  the  quiet, 
upright  citizen  who  works  hard  for  an  honest 
living,  has  no  unfair  privileges  to  protect  or  to 
purchase,  and  sees  nothing  heroic  in  perform- 
ance of  ordinary  duty.  He  reads  of  wholesale 
l)ril)ery  in  Pittsburg,  of  confessions  by  the 
score,  of  the  cleaning-out  of  the  councils  by 
resignations  and  disclosures.  He  reads  of  in- 
surance scandals  and  Allds  exposures  in  Al- 
bany, of  graft  trials  at  Chicago,  of  political  rot- 
tenness in  Philadelphia,  of  a  reversion  to  un- 
checked crookedness  in  San  Francisco.  And 
all  this,  he  reflects,  after  the  recent  'moral 
awakening,'  the  political  and  industrial  re- 
forms identified  with  Roosevelt,  Hughes,  the 
insurgent  movement,  the  spread  of  tiie  com- 
mission plan  ! 

"  But  there  is  no  occasion  either  for  gloom  or  for  cynicism.  Only 
the  faint-liearted  and  the  irresolute  will  conclude  that  'there's  no 
use  '  in  the  fight  on  graft.  Only  the  superficial  will  be  tempted  to 
sneer  at  moral  crusaders.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  out  perpetual 
insurance  policies  against  legislative  and  administrative  corruption  ; 
eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  honest  and  efficient  govern- 
ment ;  old  machinery  must  from  time  to  time  be  scrapped  and  new 
machinery  installed — as  is  being  done   by   those  cities  that  are 
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THE  BUCKET  BRIGADE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

GETTING  WARMER. 


REACHING. 
— "  H.  M.,"  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


revising  their  charters  and  extending  effective  popular  control, 
while  concentrating  executive  power  ;  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  free-graft  kind  must  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
public  servants ;  system  and  merit  must  be  substituted  for  spoils 
wherever  that  is  possible. 

"Good  government  is  worth  the  price  it  costs — the  price  of  con- 
stant, unremitting  labor  and  interest  on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens. 
Cynicism  or  indifference  is  infinitely  worse  than  graft." 

Governor  Hughes  himself,  in  a  recent  speech  in  New  Rochelle, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  political  corruption  and  the  duty 
of  legislatures  to  expose  it  wherever  it  may  be  found  : 

"Political  corruption  is  not  partizan.  It  is  the  common  enemy. 
The  essential  operations  of  government  inevitably  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  scoundrelism,  and  against  this  curse  all  parties  and  the 
people  as  a  whole  must  continually  wage  an  unrelenting  war. 

"These  are  wholesome  days  for  the  people  of  this  State,  full  of 
opportunity  and  promise.  It  is  not  when  the  pestilence  is  known, 
the  infected  quarters  ascertained,  and  every  effort  made  to  limit 
and  eradicate,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  alarmed,  but  rather  when 
ignorance  or  indifference  permit  it  to  spread  unchecked.  We  may 
be  humiliated  by  disclosures,  but  these  mark  our  safety  as  well  as 
our  danger,  our  progress  and  not  our  decline. 

"  I  am  a  Republican,  strongly  attached  to  my  party  and  earnest 
in  the  desire  for  Republican  success.  But  I  cherish  a  concern 
deeper  and  more  vital  than  that.  And  that  is  a  concern  equally 
cherished  by  the  great  mass  of  the  voters.  I  want  to  see  the  springs 
of  government  pure  and  its  waters  sweet  to  the  taste.  I  want  to 
see  the  illicit  efforts  of  privilege  frustrated,  bribery  and  corrupt 
arrangements  destroyed,  and  the  market-places  where  governmental 
favor  has  been  bought  and  sold  converted  into  true  assemblies  of 
honest  representatives  of  the  people 

"What  if  the  statute  of  limitations  may  have  run  with  respect  to 
the  public  wrongs  di.sclosed  .-*  It  is  well  to  send  rascals  to  jail,  but 
the  primary  purpose  of  that  is  not  the  incarceration  of  individuals, 
but  the  prevention  of  similar  rascality  on  the  part  of  others.  Pub- 
licity is  itself  a  wholesome  punishment,  and  in  connection  with 
political  corruption  a  most  important  preventive  measure.  There 
is  no  statute  of  limitations  which  bars  public  disgrace  or  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  the  betrayer  of  public  confidence.  There  is  no 
bar  to  the  destruction  of  political  influence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  traded  their  party's  honor  for  their  own  profit. 

"  Let  there  be  the  fullest  inquiry  by  every  competent  means  ! 

"It  is  needed  to  expose  those  who  have  been  faithless  to  their 
trust. 

"  It  is  needed  to  put  an  end  to  corrupt  alliances  between  business 
and  politics. 


"  It  is  needed  to  protect  honest  business. 

"  It  is  just  to  the  honorable  men  in  the  legislature,  who  should 
not  be  the  victims  of  an  indiscriminate  denunciation  by  reason  of 
practises  in  which  they  have  had  no  part. 

"  It  is  just  to  party  organization  that  it  may  be  saved  from  the 
corrupt  uses  which  have  brought  it  into  contempt. 

"  It  is  needed  to  show  how  and  wherein  the  people  have  been 
deceived,  that  they  may  protect  themselves  against  deception  in 
the  future. 

"It  is  necessary  in  order  that  remedial  measures,  whether  in 
legislative  rules  or  in  statutes,  should  be  adopted  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  opportunities  of  stealth  and  of  chicanery  in  ad- 
vancing or  retarding  legislative  proposals." 

The  New  York  Evening  /'^'j-/ asserts  that  for  any  one  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  legislative  investigation  of  other  charges 
of  corruption  at  Albany  "  is  to  render  oneself  suspect."  Added 
weight  is  given  to  this  demand  by  the  testimony,  given  last  week 
by  the  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  that 
only  four  years  ago  Senators  were  quoted  to  insurance  men  at  ^500 
apiece.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Pittsburg  councilmen, 
according  to  figures  gathered  by  the  grand  jury,  rated  themselves 
at  prices  ranging  from  $Si.  10  to  $500.  Among  the  papers  which 
join  emphatically  in  the  demand  for  a  State-wide  investigation  of 
legislative  corruption  are  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.), 
Tribune  (Rep.),  and  Globe  (Rep.),  and  the  Troy  Record  (Ind.  Rep.) 
and  Times  (Rep.). 

Turning  to  the  situation  in  Pittsburg,  we  find  the  press  of  that 
city  equally  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  half-measures  about 
the  municipal  spring  house-cleaning.  "The  slogan  of  the  hour," 
says  the  Pittsburg  Sun^  "is  'a  clean  city  '  "  ;  and  it  adds  :  "Courts 
can't  really  clean  a  city.  Votes  can."  Pittsburg,  declares  that 
city's  Gazette-Times,"  \'s,  showing  the  country  what  acompleteand 
quick  house-cleaning  can  be  effected,"  while  in  Tlie  Leader  we 
read : 

"No  half-reform  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  If  the  evils 
of  graft  are  to  be  wiped  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  down  to 

THE   ROOT. 

"  Systems  that  operate  so  boldly  and  successfully  as  did  that  of 
the  councilmanic  plunderbund  are  not  the  product  of  a  day  or  a 
night.  They  do  not  spring  into  being  of  their  own  accord,  but  are 
the  direct  result  of  constant  building-up  of  unlawful  power. 

"The  grafters  were  at  it  before  the  'big  deal'  was  pulled  off. 
They  have  been  at  it  ever  since,  and  they  would  be  at  it  yet  had 
not  the  powder-magazine  blown  up.  f 
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THE    POLITICAL   ETNA    IS    AGAIN    ALIVE. 

— Enright  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

A   BREAK   FOR   LIBERTY. 


ANXIETY  ! 

— Munson  in  the  Newark  News. 


"So  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  half  has  not  vet  been 
TOLD — at  least  to  the  public.  There  is,  however,  no  good  reason 
why  anything  should  be  concealed 

"A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  exposing  the  criminals  of 
whatever  rank  they  may  be.  It  is  true  that  the  plunderbund  has 
been  laid  low. 

"  But  if  the  greatest  justice  is  to  be  done  there  must  be  no  turn- 
ing back.     The  people  are  in  full  swing  and  they  are  ready  and 

ANXIOUS   TO   GO   THE  LLMIT." 


READING  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  MIND 

As  the  news  dispatches  concerning  a  private  American  citizen, 
temporarily  abroad,  increase  in  number,  voh'mc,  and 
authenticity,  the  editorial  query,  "What  shall  we  do  with  him.?" 
becomes  secondary  only  to  the  question,  "What  will  he  do  to  us  ?  " 

Even  Mr.  Roosevelt's  self-imposed  sentence  condemning  his 
tongue  to  political  silence  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  starting 
a  grand  mind-reading  contest,  filling  the  editorial  pages  with  the 
most  diverse  and  irreconcilable  conjectures  about  his  attitude  on 
matters  of  public  interest  and  his  personal  ambitions.  The  New 
York  Outlook,  which  numbers  Mr.  Roosevelt  among  its  editors, 
publishes  an  inspired  statement  telling  us  that  not  only  is  the  ex- 
President  not  expressing  any  opinion  concerning  American  poli- 
tics, but  that  "he  is  not  even  forming  any  in  his  own  mind,  and 
will  refrain  from  doing  even  the  latter  until  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  after  his  return  to  America  to  enable  him  to  become  entirely 
familiar  with  the  whole  situation."  In  the  mean  while  he  has  fur- 
nished material  for  headlines  and  editorials  by  his  rejection  of  an 
audience  with  the  Pope  because  it  was  made  conditional  on  the 
clause  that  "nothing  will  arise  to  prevent  it  such  as  the  much- 
regretted  incident  which  made  the  reception  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
impossible." 

Immediately  after  his  reappearance  in  civilization,  a  dispatch  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  announced  that,  "  Roosevelt  has  de- 
liberately assumed  an  attitude  of  absolute  non-interference  in 
political  affairs.  He  expects  to  remain  a  private  citizen  and  will 
make  no  effort  to  influence  public  opinion." 

After  this  announcement  some  who  have  chided  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  loquacity  now  reprimanded  him  for  his  reticence,  or  his  manner 
of  proclaiming  it.     Thus,  we  read  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  : 


"'I  shall  hold  no  interviews.' 

"Note  the  dictatorial  ring — the  unhesitant  declamation  !  There 
is  nothing  subjunctive  or  potential  in  the  Rooseveltian  equipment. 
It  is  all  indicative  and  exclamatory.  Imagine  the  present  custodian 
of  'my  policies'  emitting  anything  so  declarative  as  'I  shall.' 

"'Anything  purporting  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  interview  can  be 
accepted  as  false.' 

"French  newsmongers  and  Parisian  falsifiers  should  take  notice 
also.  They  may  bask  in  the  toothsome  smile,  lurk  in  the  shadow 
of  greatness,  and  crack  hunting-jokes,  but  they  must  not  quote. 
They  are  doomed,  classified,  and  branded  beforehand. 

"'This  applies  during  my  entire  stay  in  Europe.' 

"So  yet  awhile  must  we  content  ourselves  with  separation  from 
the  clearing-house  of  knowledge.  Yet  awhile  must  we  flounder 
about,  guess,  surmise,  and  speculate.  We  must  continue  to  walk 
with  uncertain  steps  in  paths  of  error.  Taft  must  shuck  around  in 
his  job.  Congress  must  mark  time  and  politics  continue  in  the 
doldrums  until  the  'return  from  Elba'  becomes  a  hope  fulfilled. 

"What  a  day  that  will  be!  Then,  loosed  from  the  bondage  of 
uncertainty,  clear  of  the  leading-strings  of  humiliating  independ- 
ence, we  will  lay  down  our  burdens,  yield  up  our  diffidence,  and, 
released  from  the  hampering  coils  of  ignorance,  rest  again  trust- 
fully and  hopefully,  as  little  children,  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
omniscience." 

But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  politically  silent,  his  editorial 
counselors,  cliampions,  and  critics  are  quite  ready  to  reveal  his 
hidden  intents  and  to  prognosticate  his  future  attitude.  Objecting 
to  tlie  view  that  the  ex-President  will  ally  himself  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  his  successor,  the  "insurgent"  Republican  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  says, 

"While  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  share  much 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  American  people  over  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Bill,  and  he  is  certain  to  be  chagrined,  if  not  angered, 
at  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  eliminate  some  of  the  '  Roose- 
velt policies,'  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  organization  man.  While  he 
has  quarreled  with  his  party  and  party  leaders  many  times,  he  has 
always  worked  within  the  ranks  and  accomplished  his  reforms  by 
compelling  his  party  leaders  to  go  with  him.  He  has  broken  with 
individuals  of  his  party,  but  never  with  the  party  itself,  and  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  be  to  undo  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
done  at  Washington  in  the  last  year,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
his  efforts  in  that  direction  will  be  confined  within  party  lines. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  always  does  his  insurging  from  the  inside." 

The  Jersey  City  yipwrwa:/ opines  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  undertakes 
to  rehabilitate  the  Republican  party  he  will  begin  by  trying  to  build 
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BACK  IN   THE  OLD   PLACE. 

• — Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT    EMERGES. 


ETNA  ERUPTION  AS  SEEN   FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


up,  not  to  destroy,  the  present  organization.     Indeed,  continues 
llie  Journal, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his  first  act  would  be  an  overt 
attack  upon  Taft.  That  would  split  the  Republican  party  in  twain, 
and  Roosevelt  is  too  sage  a  politician  not  to  know  tlie  fate  of  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  He  is  also  too  wise,  we  are  confident, 
to  assume  to  set  up  a  political  dictatorship.  No  one,  probably, 
knows  better  than  he  that  the  American  people  are  not  yet  ready 
for  that  sort  of  thing 

"Those  who  may  imagine  that  Roosevelt  will  assume  liie  role  of 
the  bull  in  the  china-shop  can  not  have  studied  the  man's  ciiaracter 
very  observantly." 

But  it  is  in  finding  work  for  the  returning  faunal  naturalist  that 
editorial  conjecture  fairly  riots.  In  fact,  the  entire  American  press 
has  seemingly  constituted  itself  a  Roosevelt  Employment  Agency. 
Quoting  an  interview  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  immediately  upon  his 
emergence  from  the  wilds,  the  Hartford  Times  says,  perhaps  cov- 
ering the  situation : 

'"I  am  ready  for  anything,' was  the  first  account  of  himself  which 
the  ex-President  gave  yesterday  to  his  newspaper  friends  who 
boarded  his  steamer  Dal  on.  the  Upper  Nile.  It  was  a  character- 
istic utterance,  with  a  very  broad  significance,  and  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  Roosevelt  attitude  toward  the  future.  'Ready  for 
anything'  conveys  exactly  his  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  next  two  decades.  So  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  going  to  be  ready  for  anything,  including  another 
term  in  the  White  House,  for  at  least  20  years  to  come." 

That  there  already  is  an  appreciable  "Roosevelt  third-term" 
movement  is  frankly  recognized.  Putting  the  case  bluntly,  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph  says : 

"  Roosevelt  policies  have  commended  themselves  to  popular  ap- 
proval, and  nothing  short  of  their  full  realization  will  satisfy  the 
popular  demand.  When  it  is  time  to  nominate  the  next  Presiden- 
tial candidates  there  will  assuredly  be  a  powerful  element  strongly 
insistent  on  a  third  term  for  the  sponsor  of  those  policies.  " 

This  prospect  is  regarded  with  mingled  feelings,  ranging  from 
enthusiasm  in  ardent  Western  papers,  to  gloom  in  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  which  sees  revolutions  and  empires  looming  up  in  the 
near  future.     Thus  we  discover  that, 

"Posing  as  an  American 'Rough-Rider,'  he  had  become  the  idol 
of  a  great  mass  of  the  American  people.  With  his  added  prestige 
of  a  rough  hunter,  his  popularity  will  be  vastly  increased,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  excited  and  unorganized  masses  of  the  American 


people  it  is  impossible  to  predict  to  what  stage  of  wild  political 
hysteria  they  may  follow  him.  With  a  leader  carried  away  by  his 
impulses,  and  indifferent  to  all  legal  and  constitutional  restraints, 
the  movement  will  go  on  until  the  excitement  shall  die  out  and  the 
hysteria  be  exhausted. 

"When  order  shall  be  restored  and  sanity  and  reason  resume 
their  sway,  there  may  have  been  made  such  vast  changes  in  our 
American  system  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  return  to  its  founda- 
tions. Revolutions  never  go  backward,  and  in  such  cases  the 
political  and  social  situations  must  conform  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  which  they  find  themselves  after  the  convulsions  through 
which  they  have  passed,  possibly  on  the  way  to  empire." 

Yet  another  Southern  paper,  the  Atlanta  Georgian^  is  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  see  Mr  Roosevelt  in  the  Senate,  especially  as  he  is 
"a  Democrat  underneath  the  surface  and  a  Republican  only  in  his 
epidermis."  However,  the  Washington  Star  vetoes  the  nomination, 
the  office  being  too  narrow  for  the  proper  national  range  of  the 
Rooseveltian  activities. 

Still,  perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  devote  himself  to  literature,  as 
articles  in  more  than  one  paper  have  intimated.  Or  he  will  edit 
the  New  York  Sun,  a  prospect  that  rejoices  the  Kansas  C\iy  Jour- 
nal. Or,  may  he  not  interest  himself  in  the  development  of  Africa  ? 
For,  reviewing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  magazine  references  to  the 
resources  of  the  formerly  Dark  Continent,  the  Knoxville  Sentinel 
remarks  that  "  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  comes  back  home,  calls  a  confer- 
ence of  American  millionaires,  and  points  to  Africa  we  shall  not 
be  surprized." 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC— "The  biggest 
temperance  organization  in  the  world,"  according  to  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,"  \?,  the  Socialist  party." 
While  explaining  that  "no  hard-and-fast  rule  of  Socialist  tactics 
has  ever  been  laid  down  upon  this  question,"  the  writer  claims  that 
the  economic  doctrine  of  Socialism  "strikes  at  the  root"  of  the 
drink  evil,  since  it  recognizes  and  attacks  "the  profit  element," 
which  is  "the  worst  of  all  the  devils  found  in  strong  drink."  To 
quote  further : 

"  The  liquor  interests  are  no  friends  of  labor.  The  United  Soci- 
eties, with  Levy  Mayer  at  its  head,  is  much  closer  to  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  than  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  saloon  influence  is  almost  invariably  wielded  by  those  who 
live  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

"The  man  whose  brain  is  debauched  by  drink  is  a  poor  soldier 
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THE    LIMELIGHT. 

-Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  \orth  American. 


"hush" — "be  quiet!" 
In  case  T.  R.  should  develop  that  sleeping-sickness. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Jountul. 
INTERESTED    OBSERVERS. 


in  the  class  war.  He  is  worthless  as  11  union  man  or  as  a  Socialist. 
He  seldom  becomes  either. 

"The  Socialists  of  the  world  have  recognized  these  facts.  Tliey 
have  stood  in  opposition  to  the  debauching  influence  of  alcohol, 
both  individually  and  politically 

"On  the  whole,  the  Socialist  recognizes  that  any  genuine  solution 
of  the  liquor  problem  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  removing 
poverty,  and  thus  removing  one  of  the  forces  impelling  to  desper- 
ate drunkenness.  Any  such  solution  must  provide  a  public  sub- 
stitute for  the  real  services  now  rendered  by  the  public  drinking- 
place,  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  must  remove  the  profit  element 
from  the  entire  traffic." 


TARIFF  WARS  AVERTED 

BY  last  week's  adjustment  of  the  tariff  wrangle  between  this 
country  and  Canada  the  critics  of  the  Taft  Administration 
were  robbed  of  a  formidable  weapon.  This  was  the  sneer — which 
in  the  case  of  Canada  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled — tliat 
the  "maximum  and  minimum  "  clause  of  the  Payne-Aldricii  Tariff 
Law  would  involve  us  in  disastrous  commercial  hostilities  witli 
other  countries.  By  the  first  of  April,  however,  all  mutterings  of 
discrimination  and  reprisal  had  died  out,  and  the  United  States 
had  adjusted  its  tariff  relations  with  some  130  nations  and  depend- 
encies without  in  any  instance  having  to  apply  the  "big  stick  "  of 
its  maximum  schedule.  In  return  for  this  self-restraint,  according 
to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tnbuiie  CRep.), 
Uncle  Sam  can  henceforth  sell  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  countries  without  paying  toll  to  the  customs- 
collectors,  while  tiie  bulk  of  the  otiier  50  or  40  per  cent,  will  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  minimum  foreign  rates.  As  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  states  it,  "for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  this  country  enjoys  the 
minimum  rates  on  the  tariff  schedules  of  all  its  important  trade 
customers."  "The  complete  success  of  the  maximum-minimum 
venture,"  The  Tribune  exultingly  remarks,  "  has  naturally  stood 
the  critics  of  the  Administration  on  their  heads,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  they  can  recover  their  unin verted  bearings." 

The  -.lost  serious  obstacle  which  arose  to  block  this  happy  out- 
come was  the  difference  with  Canada,  and  tliis  the  President's  per- 
sonal tact  and  diplomacy  succeeded  in  removing.  Under  Great 
Britain's  "(avored-nalion  "  policy  certain  preferential  tariff  rates 


extended  by  Canada  to  France  in  return  for  equivalent  concessions 
are  extended  automatically  to  13  other  countries,  including  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Japan.  As  the  United  States  was  not 
one  of  the  13.  the  arrangement  appeared  |to  be  "unduly  discrimi- 
natory" within  the  meaning  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law,  and  there- 
fore called  for  the  enforcement  of  our  maximum  rates  against 
Canadian  products.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  Canada  would 
have  replied  by  levying  a  heavy  surtax  upon  all  importations  from 
this  country.  Only  after  direct  negotiations  between  President 
Taft  and  Canada's  Governor-General  and  Minister  of  Finance  was 
a  commercial  uplieaval  averted.  On  March  30  the  President  signed 
a  proclamation  granting  the  minimum  rates  of  the  new  law  to 
Canada,  and  in  return  the  Canadian  (Jovernment  agreed  to  certain 
concessions  which  are  thus  descrilied  in  the  Tribune  dispatch 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  : 

"The  Canadian  Government,  in  return,  proposes  to  grant  to  the 
United  .States  the  intermediate  tariff  rate  on  13  numbers,  carrying 
about  40  articles,  in  addition  to  a  reduction  on  articles  included  in 
tiie  omnibus  clause  which  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Tariff  Law. 

"These  intermediate  rates — which  are  the  same  on  the  articles 
included  in  the  concession  as  the  rates  of  the  Franco-Canadian 
treaty — apply  to  business  amounting  approximately  to  $5,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $180,026,550  of  exports  from  the  United  .States  to 
Canada.  The  chief  items  are  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  photographs, 
pictures  and  works  of  art,  soaps  and  soap-powders,  perfumery  and 
toilet  preparations,  tableware  of  china  and  porcelain,  leather  and 
leather  goods,  feathers  and  feather  goods. 

"The  tariff  rate  on  articles  covered  by  the  omnil)iis  clause  is  to 
lie  reduced  from  20  to  17.5  per  cent.  The  most  important  article 
of  export  under  this  head  is  cottonseed-oil.  Otlier  articles  are 
mineral  waters  and  celluloid  manufactures 

"While  tJie  reductions  actually  apply  only  to  sometliing  like  3 
per  cent,  of  American  exports  to  Canada,  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
jiorts  are  in  non-competitive  classes,  where  America  would  have 
the  market  anyway. 

"As  to  Spain,  the  United  States  meets  in  the  Canadian  market 
with  strong  competition  in  raisins,  prunes,  and  all  .sorts  of  dried 
fruits.  Canada  granted  the  United  Sta'es  a  reduction  on  tliis  class 
of  merchandise. 

"With  Switzerland  the  United  States  meets  competition  in  the 
Canadian  market  in  watch-movements.  Canada  has  granted  a 
reduction  wliich  puts  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing. 

"With  France,  Austria,  and  Japan  the  I'nited  States  meets  heavy 
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competition  in  chinaware.     Canada  has  granted  reductions  on  all 
articles  in  this  class. 

"As  to  wood-pulp  and  print-paper,  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  President.  It  was  officially  stated  at  the  White  House  to- 
day that  these  items  did  not  and  could  not  enter  into  the  negotia- 
tions. The  rates  and  terms  of  duty  on  wood  and  wood-pulp  are 
fixt  in  the  Tariff  Law  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion or  discretionary  action  on  the  part  of  the  President." 

Reporting  the  negotiations  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  Mr^ 
Fielding,  Canada's  Minister  of  Finance,  remarked  that  "extremists 
on  both  sides  will  claim   that  Canada  and  that   the  United  States 

has  the  better  of  the  bar- 
gain," but  that  "  both  will 
be  wrong."  On  the  same 
occasion  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  the  Canadian  Pre- 
mier, declared  that  "we 
are  now  within  measur- 
able distance  of  reciproc- 
ity with  our  neighbor," 
adding  :  "  There  are  ar- 
ticles upon  which  both 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  can  give  further 
concessions  with  mutual 
advantage,  we  believe, 
and  we  intend  to  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Sir  Wilfrid's  hope  for 
still  closer  commercial 
relations  is  generally 
echoed  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  and  is 
shared,  it  is  said,  by  Pres- 
ident Taft.  When  the 
latter  so  successfully  in- 
tervened, remarks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.),  "a  trade  worth 
$300,000,000  a  year  hung  in  the  balance."  Canada,  the  same  paper 
reminds  us,  "is  our  third  best  customer,  buying  about  $200,000,000 
from  us  last  year."  "  The  shiver  of  apprehension  which  ran  through 
the  business  world  when  a  breach  with  the  Dominion  seemed  pos- 
sible," remarks  the  Chicago  Tributie  (Rep.),  "was  a  significant 
admission  of  the  value  of  Canadian  trade  to  this  country."  The 
settlement,  declares  an  Ottawa  dispatch,  is  "a  victory  for  both 
countries." 

President  Taft  comes  in  for  some  handsome  bouquets.  Thus 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  remarks  that  he  "has  brought  peace 
and  prosperity  out  of  an  almost  impossible  situation,"  and  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  thinks  the  achievement  is  a  distinct 
victory  for  the  President,  and  "will  help  decidedly  in  checking  the 
run  of  the  tide  of  popular  favor  against  his  Administration."  The 
'Eoston  Journal  (Ind.),  however,  remarks  that  "such  concessions 
as  the  President  has  been  able  to  obtain  will  simply  save  the  Ad- 
ministration's face,"  and  it  looks  to  reciprocity  as  the  only  path  to 
permanent  commercial  peace  between  the    two  countries. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  arrays  some  interesting  facts  to  show  that, 
in  certain  respects,  "  Canada  is  better  armed  for  a  tariff  war  than 
the  United  States  "  : 

"The  condition  may  be  stated  thus  :  Canada  buys  of  the  United 
States  $187,000,000  worth  of  goods,  most  of  which  it  could  procure, 
if  necessary,  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Belgium.  Noth- 
ing would  please  the  manufacturers  of  those  countries  more  than 
the  imposition  of  the  surtax  on  American  goods. 

"The  United  States  buys  of  Canada  only  $80,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  Some  of  those  which  are  dutiable  are  goods  the  United 
States  requires.  There  is  unmanufactured  wood,  last  year's  im- 
ports being  valued  at  $26,300,000.  A  higher  duty  would  hurt 
American  consumers  as  much  as  it  would  Canadian  producers. 
A  2S-per-cent.  advance  in  the  duty   on  Canadian  fish,  of  which 


what!  rising  again? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Ragle. 


$4,200,000  worth  was  imported  last  year,  would  simply  add  a  little 
to  the  cost  of  living  here. 

"  If  the  United  States  could  levy  export  duties  it  could  make  the 
cotton  Canada  buys  of  us  more  expensive.  Canada  can  levy  such 
duties.  It  can  also  prohibit  exports.  It  could  put  a  stop  to  the 
exportation  of  wood-pulp,  paper,  nickel-ore,  or  any  other  Canadian 
product  to  the  United  States." 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  MEAT  PRICES 

Al^HILEthe  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
^  *  12,000,000  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  available 
food  animals — cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — has  actually  decreased 
5,000,000  in  the  same  period.  The  conjunction  of  these  two  facts 
would  seem  to  throw  a  new  and  unwinking  light  upon  the  soaring 
meat  prices  which  have  brought  consternation  to  the  heart  of  the 
housekeeper.  For  this  illumination  we  are  indebted  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  bases  its  comparison  on  figures 
and  estimates  furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  From  the  bulletin  we  learn  further  that 
while  the  population  has  increased  16  per  cent,  and  the  supply  of 
food  animals  has  decreased  3  percent.,  the  value  of  that  supply 
shows  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of 
grain  has  risen  56  to  75  per  cent.  According  to  the  estimates  here 
quoted  there  were  ten  years  ago  about  2.3  food  animals  to  each 
person  in  the  United  States,  while  now  there  are  only  about  1.9. 
Commenting  upon  these  figures  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  trace  closely  or  in  detail  the  relation  between 
the  raising  of  food  animals,  with  their  cost  on  the  farm,  and  the 
prices  of  the  various  meat  products  in  the  markets  of  the  country, 
but  the  general  relation  and  its  effect  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
failure  of  farm  production  generally,  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  hay, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  caused  an  advance  in 
the  cost  of  raising  food  animals  and  preparing  them  for  the  market, 
while  the  price  they  would  command  did  not  respond  at  once.  As 
a  result  fewer  were  raised  and  the  supply  fell  off  in  relation  to  de- 
mand. Then  the  advance  in  price  was  bound  to  come.  That  will 
naturally  stimulate  larger  production,  but  this  takes  more  time  with 
those  than  with  most  other  supplies.  There  are  certain  general 
causes,  such  as  less  unoccupied  land  to  be  taken  up,  higher  cost 
of  that  already  occupied,  and  increased  cost  of  raising  food  animals 
due  to  other  high  prices,  which  are  likely  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
level  of  prices  formerly  prevailing  in  this  country  for  food  products 
in  general,  unless  there  is  greater  economy  in  consumption." 

The  Springfield  Republican  makes  the  interesting  discovery  that 
those  figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  do  not  altogether 
jibe  with  other  Government  figures  recently  published.     To  quote  : 

"Some  weeks  ago  the  Agricultural  Department  gave  out  a  state- 
ment showing  the  average  per  capita  number  of  certain  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  by  periods  of  years  going  back  to  1866. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

I866-7S 

Milch  cattle 25 

Other  cattle 37 

Swine 69 

Sheep. . .  .^ 80 


1876-85 

1886-95 

1896-05 

1905-08 

.24 

•25 

.22 

•  24 

•  47 

•  55 

■  49 

•  ss 

•  75 

•  73 

.58 

.64 

•  84 

.68 

•  63 

•  64 

2  .30 


•  92 


This  shows  that  as  late  as  1905-8  the  per  capita  number  of  these 
animals,  in  total,  was  close  to  the  average  of  preceding  years,  and 
higher,  instead  of  lower,  than  the  per  capita  number  for  the  decade 
1896-1905 — a  period  the  first  half  of  which  saw  very  low  prices. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  number  of 
'other  cattle,'  beef  cattle,  was  larger  for  the  last  period  than  ever 
before. 

"This  suggests  that  the  Government  officials  who  gave  out  yes- 
terday's figures  should  get  into  touch  with  the  Government  figures 
published  two  months  or  so  ago.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  ap- 
parently a  fact,  that  the  number  of  meat  animals  has  declined 
materially  since  1908,  which  would  amply  explain  the  recent  rise 
m  meat  prices  above  the  high  level  of  the  prepanic  period.  But 
why  did  this  not  enter  into  the  Agricultural  Department's  state- 
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ment  of  two  months  ago,  and  why  is  it  not  made  particular  men- 
tion of  in  the  current  outgiving  ?  Are  the  Government  statisticians 
changing  their  theories  regarding  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  prices 
every  few  weeks  and  then  adjusting  their  figures  to  suit  each 
theory  ? " 


LABOR'S  INDICTMENT  OF   THE  STEEL 

TRUST 

THE  dissolution  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Law  is  the  end  aimed  at  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  charges  recently  lodged  with 
Attorney-General  Wickersham.  The  same  facts  have  been  laid 
before  Governor  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  to  support  the  allegation 
that  the  trust,  with  its  chief  plant  at  Gary,  Ind.,  is  also  violating 
the  laws  of  that  State.  "As  a  publicity  measure,"  remarks  the 
Chicago  Socia/ist,  "the  move  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  to  be  condemned  "  ;  but  it 
adds  :  "We  can  hardly  think  that  any  one  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  any  prosecution  will  follow."  The  New  York  Globe  remarks 
that  the  case  as  presented  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  "is 
weak  where  it  should  be  strong,  and  strong  where  strength  will  be 
of  little  avail."  That  is  to  say,  "  it  is  weak  on  the  question  of  re- 
straint of  trade,  in  which  the  National  Government  has  power; 
strong  on  the  relations  and  attitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation  toward 
organized  labor,  in  which  the  National  Government  has  little,  if 
any,  power." 

The  complaint  deals  specially  with  the  Steel  Trust's  town  of 
Gary,  where,  it  alleges,  the  laborer  is  subjected  to  "monopolistic 
treatment,"  which  results  in  "making  him  a  serf,  and  depriving  his 
children  and  family  of  the  advantages  of  our  form  of  government." 
The  trust,  according  to  the  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Gompers, 
enjoys  in  Gary  a  monopolistic  control  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  enables  it  "to  import  and  to  hold  under  a  species  of  practi- 
cal peonage  Slavs,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Servians,  Poles,  and 
Turks."     To  quote  further  : 

"And  this  class  of  laborers,  whether  made  citizens  or  left  as 
foreigners,  is  herded  together,  in  some  instances  as  many  as  15  or 
16  in  a  room,  bringing  with  them  all  the  degradation,  filth,  and  lack 
of  civilization  that  are  incident  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  their  re- 
spective nations.  With  no  chance  to  be  reached  or  influenced  by 
American  workers,  or  by  the  organizations  of  American  labor, 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  get  the  benefit  and  strength  of  associa- 
tions of  laborers  to  lift  their  condition. 

"  They  are  subjected  to  the  private-police  supervision  of  this  cor- 
poration, with  all  its  power  of  wealth  and  avarice 

"The  corporation  enforces  a  12-hour  day  seven  days  a  week, 
having  two  shifts  in  the  24,  which  offers  the  employees  no  oppor- 
tunities for  the  duties  of  citizenship  or  for  acquiring  information 
necessary  to  become  intelligent  citizens,  or  to  assimilate  themselves 
with  our  American  people  and  American  institutions. 

"Among  the  sociological  phenomena  to  be  observed  is  the  fact 
that  the  Corporation  has  hired  a  physician  and  erected  a  hospital. 
This  physician  is  in  charge  as  surgeon  of  the  hospital  and  morgue 
combined.  He  takes  care  of  the  Corporation's  injured  and  slain. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  moment  an  accident  befalls  one  of  these 
foreigners,  whether  through  his  own  fault  or  that  of  others,  he  is 
isolated  from  his  friends,  from  the  courts,  and  from  legal  advice, 
and  if  he  emerges  from  the  hospital  alive  he  is  confronted  in  almost 
every  instance  with  iron-clad  written  rules,  foisted  on  him  while 
under  the  surgeon's  care,  relinquishing  his  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
statutes  and  Federal  courts,  foregoing  his  right  to  have  counsel. 
If  the  injured  man  dies  no  information  is  permitted  to  or  is  obtain- 
able by  his  administrator  or  other  friends  interested  in  his  death, 
often  the  result  of  the  negligence  or  brutal  indifference  of  the 
Corporation." 

On  the  heels  of  this  indictment  by  organized  labor  comes  a  news 
dispatch  telling  of  the  Steel  Trust's  decision  to  make  a  voluntary 
increase  in  the  wages  of  its  employees.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

"The  proposed  percentage  of  increase  has  not  yet  developed,  but 


it  is  believed  likely  to  average  at  least  6  per  cent.,  the  rate  announced 
yesterday  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  aggregate  pay-roll  in 
1909  represented  the  colossal  sum  of  $151,663,394  disbursed  in 
wages  and  salaries,  and  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  employees  would  mean,  on  that  basis,  an  additional  $9,099,- 
804,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  4-per-cent.  dividend  paid  last  year 
on  the  $508,302, 500  common  stock,  which  amounted  to  $20,332,100." 


EFFECTS  OF  JUSTICE  BREWER'S  DEATH 

"\  17" HAT  effect  the  sudden  death  of  Associate  Justice  David 
^  •  Josiah  Brewer  may  have  in  delaying  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the  Standard-Oil,  Tobacco- 
Trust,  and  Corporation-Tax  cases,  is  a  consideration  that  has 
almost  overshadowed  com- 
ment upon  the  career  of  that 
distinguished  and  militant 
jurist.  As  all  the  Washington 
correspondents  have  been  at 
pains  to  show,  the  illness  of 
Justice  William  H.  Moody 
reduced  the  number  of  the 
judges  before  whom  these 
important  suits  were  argued, 
to  eight ;  and  the  death  of 
Justice  Brewer  leaves  but 
seven  who  may  vote  upon  a 
verdict.  Many  of  the  corre- 
spondents, reflecting  the  views 
of  persons  "whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  absolute  re- 
spect and  deference,"  intimate 
that  the  Court  feels  that  at 
least  five  of  its  members,  con- 
stituting a  majority  of  the 
body,  should  be  in  agreement 
before  a  decision  on  any  of 
these  cases  is  made  public, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  a  four- 
to-three  vote  the  Court  would 
decline  to  make  a  decision 
and  would  call  for  a  reargu- 
ment.  It  is  conceded  as  possible  that  a  decision  may  have 
been  reached  in  the  Tobacco-Trust  case,  but  even  then  Justice 
Brewer's  vote  would  not  be  recorded  unless  the  formal  findings  of 
the  Court  had  been  approved  and  signed  by  him.  Should  the 
Court  wait  for  President  Taft  to  appoint  a  Justice  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer,  the  case  might  be  tried 
before  eight  justices,  with  the  possibility  of  a  four-to-four  vote. 
Comment  upon  the  influence  that  the  Piesident's  appointive  power 
gives  him  at  this  juncture  is  tempered  by  recollections  that  Mr. 
Taft's  special  pride  has  been  the  excellence  and  fairness  of  his 
judicial  appointments. 

Aside  from  its  possible  immediate  effects.  Justice  Brewer's  death 
is  sincerely  deplored  by  many  editors  to  whom  his  sturdy  personality 
strongly  appealed,  and  who  extol  his  reliance  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  clear  common'sense  of  his  judicial  opinions,  and  his 
democratic  readiness  to  give  and  to  take  criticism.  Thus  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public  Ledger  regards  the  loss  of  the  Justice  "at  this 
critical  period  of  our  jurisprudence,"  as  "a  national  calamity"; 
and  recalls  that,  while  his  associates,  following  established  custom 
held  themselves  aloof  from  popular  discussion, 

"Brewer  threw  himself  boldly  into  all  manner  of  contemporary 
debate,  always  ready  with  a  personal  opinion  upon  any  or  every 
subject.  But  there  was  always  the  solid  basis  of  constitutional 
principle  beneath  a  freedom  of  utterance  that  sometimes  distrest 
his  comrades.     Instead  of  bringing  the  bench  down  to  popular 


DAVID   J.    BREWER, 

Whose  death  may  delay  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  theStandard-Oil  and 
Tobacco-Trust  cases. 
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sentiment,  he  did  much  to  bring  popular  sentiment  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  courageous  integrity  of  the  bench." 

Tiie  New  York  Sun  alludes  to  Justice  Brewer's  utterance  tliat 
the  Federal  judiciary  "must  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  lib- 
erties if  they  are  not  to  perish,"  and  also  to  his  regret  that  the 
original  constitutional  convention  did  not  make  the  Presidential 
term  seven  years  and  the  President  ineligible  to  reelection.  Of 
tiie  Justice's  opinions  The  Sun  says  further: 

"  He  opposed  tlie  annexation  of  the  Philippines  and  later  urged 
tlieir  independence  and  neutralization.  He  desired  to  see  immi- 
gration restricted  because  he  feared  submersion  of  tlie  'Anglo- 
Saxon'  stock.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  tlie  I'nited 
States  l)y  a  formidable  force,  and  believed  that  a  nucleus  of  an 
army,  susceptible  of  rapid  expansion,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
national  defense.  He  advocated  woman  suffrage.  Paternal  gov- 
ernment he  condemned,  deprecating  the  growing  tendency  to  call 
on  Congress  to  do  what  it  was  the  province,  and  should  he  ac- 
counted the  privilege,  of  the  States  to  do  for  themselves.     Of  the 


income  tax  lie  said  :  'If  once  you  give  the  power  to  the  nation  to 
tax  all  the  incomes  you  give  the  power  to  tax  the  States,  not  out  of 
their  existence,  but  out  of  their  vitality.'  " 

The  New  York  Times  praises  Justice  Brewer's  philosophy  of 
life  as  "the  common,  every -day  philosophy  of  the  sensible  man," 
citing  among  his   obiter  dicta  : 

"A  verdict  won  by  a  falsehood  is  a  disgrace  to  the  counsel,  and 
equally  so  a  verdict  won  by  a  trick." 

"When  a  case  is  finished,  the  courts  are  subject  to  the  same  criti- 
cism as  other  people." 

In  evidence  of  Justice  Brewer's  ability  and  moral  worth,  the 
Boston  Traiisoipt  points  out  that  he  was  honored  by  tliree  Presi- 
dents, all  lawyers  and  all  "conservative  progressives."  He  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  President  Arthur, 
selected  by  President  Cleveland  as  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan 
Boundary  Commission,  and  was  advanced  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Harrison. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


OxE  reason,  probably,  ■u-hy  the  women  of  Kansas  do  not  care  to  vote  is  be- 
cause they  can. — Kansas  City  Times. 

O.vcE  Pittsburg  Councilmen  could  command  a  price,  but  now  they  f^ive  them- 
selves away. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

On*  the  other  hand,  it  isn't  necessary  to  wait  until  you  have  as  much  mtiney 
as  Rockefeller  before  you  start  to  do  any  giving. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  advises  Egyptian  officers  to  shun  politics.  Remind.-;  one 
of  John  W.  Gates's  recent  sermon  against  gambling. — Chattanooga  Ti  .-.es. 

It  is  a  hasty  opinion,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  seem  that  young  Knox  is  more 
successful  with  his  love  affairs  than  his  father  is  with  diplomacy. — Xew  Haven 
Journal. 

P.\CKERS  of  meat  assert  that  they  lose  by  increa.sed  piices.  If  this  refers  to 
money,  they  err;  but  possibly  it  is  public  esteem  the\'  have  in  mind. — Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger. 

If  Rockefeller  would  convert  his  foundation  money  into  a  ship  subsidy  fund 
he  would  confer  a  favor  on  Congress  and  give  the  people  a  rest. — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The  gentleman  who  started  the  movement  to  "retire"  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  a 
pension  has  not  yet  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  ex- President. — Des 
Moin-s  Register  and  Leader. 

Samuel  Gompers  says  he  opposes  prohibition  because  it  doesn't  prohibit. 
The  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  Teti  Commandments  and  the  city 
o.-dinances. — Minneapolis  Journal. 


W.\L'..-Street  gambling  seems  almost  tame  beside  buying  pictures  by  men 
a  few  years  dead. — New  York  World. 

Close  observers  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Ballinger  hasn't  yet  been  summoned 
abroad  to  confer  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Emporia  Gazette. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  were  he  mercenarily  inclined,  could  get  more  than  a  dollar 
a  word  for  a  verbatim  report  of  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Pinchot. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

For  persons  who  are  tired  of  all  this  talk  about  Standard  Oil,  M.".  Rocke- 
feller kindly  offers  his  Foundation  as  a  substitute  theme  for  discussion. — Seiv 
Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

Slrpri  IMG  news  comes  that  a  taxicab  company  in  Chicago  has  gone  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Something  unusual  must  have  been  the  matter  with 
the  meters. — Providence  Journal. 

A  M.\x  who  used  to  conduct  a  funny  column  on  a  Boston  newspaper  says 
it's  a  hard  game.  "  Being  funny  in  Boston,"  he  says,  "is  like  making  faces  in 
church — you  don't  gain  much  by  it  and  you  ofifend  a  lot  of  good  people." — Xew 
York  Evening  Mail. 

Lest  we  forget,  a  quiet,  unostentatious,  self-effacing,  publicity-shunning, 
shrinkingly  modest,  unknown,  unphotographed,  unsmiling,  noise-hating,  reti- 
cent, secretive  lion-hunter  contemplates  approaching  these  shores  clandes- 
tinely and  surreptitiously,  slipping  unnoticed  through  the  crowd  at  the  pier, 
to  seek  the  solace  of  solitude  and  indulge  in  pious,  patriotic  meditation. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


1  rnm  "  Puck."     Cojiyrighted.  1!110.     By  jKrinissinn. 


.•~LLK1.\G    THE    GOOD    OUT   OV    THt.M. 

If  the  trustful  hen  doesn't  wake  up,  there'll  be  nothing  left  but  the  shells. 


—  Keppler  in  Puck. 
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SPRING    CLEANING. 

LORU  R.— ■•Which  I  know  it's  worritin', 
my  Lords,  but  you'll  feel  much  comfortabler 
after  it's  done." 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


ISASTER,  deatli,  and  damnation,"  declares  Lord  Rosebery, 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Britisli  Constitution  if  the  veto  of 
the  Lords  is  abolished.  He  has,  as  we  have  recorded,  induced 
the  Peers  to  surrender  the  hereditary  principle  of  legislation.     He 

admits,  as  the  majority  of 
the  Peers  admit,  that  re- 
form is  necessary.  The 
rule  that  the  son  of  a  Peer 
sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  succeed  to 
the  parliamentary  seat  as 
well  as  to  the  estate  of  his 
father,  he  recalls,  was  not 
estal)lished  l)efore  the 
Reformation,  so  that  the 
Peers  are  now  merely 
abandoning  something 
that  did  not  originally 
belong  to  them. 

The  concession  of  the 
Peers  in  regard  to  heredi- 
tary legislation  has  actu- 
ally taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
party,  says  T/m  Daily 
Mail  (London),  which 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  If  proof  were  required 
of  the  utter  insincerity  of 
the  Radical  attitude  to- 
ward reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  it  would  be  found  in  the  panic  into  which  Radicals  have 
been  thrown  by  Lord  Rosebery's  resolutions.  A  veritable  scare 
has  seized  the  Liberal  press.  Clearly  it  is  afraid  of  losing  a 
grievance  which  has  been  a  precious  electioneering  asset  in  the 
past.  But  Liberals  should  really  try  to  dissemble  their  fears.  As 
Lord  Rosebery  was  unkind  enough  to  remind  them  in  his  trench- 
ant and  witty  speech  yesterday,  reform  is  the  very  thing  for  which 
theylhave  been  calling  in  the  past.  Did  not  Sir  Edward  Grey 
pledge  himself  during  the  election  to  introduce  a  scheme  for  an 
elective  Upper  Chamber  ?  And  the  King's  speech  contained  this 
passage,  which  attracted  enormous  attention  : 

"'Proposals  will  belaid  before  you  .  .  .  to  secure  the  undivided 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  finance  and  its  predomi- 
nance in  legislation.  These  measures,  in  the  opinion  of  my  ad- 
visers, should  provide  that  this  House  (of  Lords)  should  be  so 
constituted  and  empowered  as  to  exercise  impartially  .  .  .  the 
functions  of  initiation,  revision,  and,  subject  to  proper  safeguards, 
of  delay.' 

"This  meant,  and  could  only  mean,  that  an  attack  upon  what 
Radicals  are  pleased  to  call  the  'veto'  would  lieaccompanied  by  a 
scheme  for  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  P>ut  no  sooner  was  this  intention  known  than  a  furious  hubbub 
arose  among  the  extreme  Radicals.  These  gentlemen  did  not  want 
a  reformed  Second  Chamber.  They  wanted  no  Second  Chamber 
at  all." 

The  Lords  are  actually  accused  of  subtly  trying  to  usurp  power 
from  the  Commons  by  reforming  their  own  Chamber.  This  is  un- 
true, remarks  the  London  Daily  Telef^raph  : 

"Second-Chamber  advocates  are  not  concerned  with  plotting 
moves  against  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  checking  moves 
made  by  the  popular  House  against  them.  They  are  not  mining, 
but  countermining.  They  are  not  attacking,  but  defending,  the 
old,  delicate  balance  of  the  Constitution  which  the  Commons  have 
roughly  disturbed.  They  are  pressing  reform  in  order  to  combat 
revolution." 

This  "revolution  "  would  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  altogether, 


and  the  more  Conservative  papers,  led  by  the  London  Times,  are 
rallying  to  save  it  by  declaring  a  Second  Chamber  necessary  to 
check  the  vagaries  of  "  wildcat  "  legislation.  The  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is  being  made  at  the  exact  moment  when  political 
circumstances  justify  its  existence.     In  the  words  of  The  Times  : 

"At  this  moment  a  minority  is  flouting  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
by  refusing  to  regularize  its  finances.  It  is  precisely  such  tyranny 
by  a  chance  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  Second 
Chamber  exists  to  mitigate  or  avert.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  convinced 
that  disaster  awaits  the  Liberal  party  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  identi- 
fied with  a  single-chamber  policy.  We  hopeandbelieve  that  equal 
disaster  will  attend  the  effort  to  jockey  the  nation  by  a  double- 
chamber  policy  in  which  tlie  Second  Chamber  is  to  be  a  sham  and 
a  fraud." 

The  London  Slandanl  quotes  Mr.  Asquith's  intention  of  putting^ 
the  fiscal  questions  under  complete  control  of  the  Commons,  with- 
out interference  from  the  Lords,  and  comments  in  a  judicial  and 
impartial  tone  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  because  these  principles,  if  enacted,  would,  as  Lord  Rose- 
bery said,  establish  single-chamber  government  that  Unionists  and 
all  men  of  moderate  opinion  support  the  determination  of  the  most 
experienced  and  distinguished  Peers  to  set  their  house  in  order. 
The  disadvantages  of  a  hereditary  assembly  are  figments  of  theory 
rather  than  facts  of  history.  Still,  in  an  age  of  democratic  senti- 
ment, it  is  unsafe  to  ignore  theory  or  deride  imagination,  nor  is 
the  appeal  to  history  always  conclusive." 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  Home-Rule  bills 
has  been  "vindicated  by  the  verdict  of  the  polls,"  remarks  the  aris- 
tocratic Morning  Post  (London).  Its  acts  may  not  always  suit  the 
cry  of  the  people,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  at  present  to  try  any 
tinkering.     Moreover: 

"No  doubt  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  theoretically  a  democratic 
chamber.     But  if  it  has  in  practise  served  the  purpose  of  demo- 


A    NEW    LEASK    C)l'    LI  IE. 

Dr.  Rosebery—"  You're  in  a  bad  way,  my  friend.     We  luuvt  let 
a  little  of  your  blue  blood;  that'll  make  aiiotlier  man  of  you." 

I'ltnch  (London). 

cratic  government  more  effectively  and  with  less  friction,  as  we 
believe  to  be  liie  case,  than  any  other  Second  C'hamber  in  the  Brit- 
ish ]',mpire,  it  might  with  advantage  have  been  left  alone  until 
more  vital  (juestions  of  national  policy  had  been  brought  to  a 
solution." 

So  much  for  the  defenders  of  the  Peers.     'I'iie  Lil)eral  press  are 
a  little  tardy  in  their  comment  on  Lord  Rosebery's  reform,  but 
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THE  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  BERLIN  POLICE. 


-Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


■will  come  in  for  quotation  later.  Hovvbeit  The  Nation  (London) 
advocates  the  abolition  of  the  veto  on  the  plea  that  the  veto  of  the 
Peers  implies  "a  theft,  by  the  non-representative  House,  of  powers 
belonging  to  the  representative  assembly."  The  Crown  or  the 
people  alone  should  have  the  veto,  in  the  shape  of  a  royal  mandate 
or  a  referendum  : 

"Saving  the  Crown,  the  only  court  of  appeal  is  the  nation. 
Should  not  the  people  be  asked  to  settle  this  question  by  a  specific 
reference,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  become  a  prece- 
dent, for  it  would  end  the  dispute  as  to  powers  and  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  Constitution  ?  In  other  words,  why  should  not  the 
veto  resolutions  be  embodied  in  an  Appeal-to-the-People  Act  'i 
The  House  of  Lords  would  refuse  such  a  measure  at  its  peril,  and 
with  consequences  clear  to  the  minds  of  all.  Its  rejection  would 
mean  that  they  dared  not  face  the  people,  and  that  fact,  in  turn, 
must  bring  us  within  sight  of  the  end." 


GOVERNMENT  SIDE  OF  THE  BERLIN 

RIOTS 

THE  sanguinary  reports  of  police  violence  in  the  Berlin  Social- 
ist riots  are  all  false,  according  to  the  official  view  of  it. 
The  Berlin  papers  we  quoted  last  week  declared  that  the  Socialist 
paraders  were  most  orderly  and  dignified.  Now  the  Government 
account  says  the  police  were  also  most  dignified  and  orderly.  The 
Berlin  editors,  reporters,  and  correspondents  of  foreign  papers  all 
saw  something  that  never  happened.  "  Any  foreigner  who  is  de- 
sirous of  gaining  an  entirely  false  impression  of  existing  German 
conditions  can  not  do  better  than  read  the  Berliner  Tageblatt" 
bitterly  remarks  the  official  Continental  Correspondence,  issued 
by  the  German  Foreign  Office.  No  sabers  were  drawn,  no  shots 
fired,  no  women  knocked  down  or  reviled,  no  innnocent  people 
mauled.  The  interest  in  this  strange  affair  is  thus  transferred  from 
the  political  to  the  psychological  realm.  While  we  read  in  the 
press  throughout  the  world  of  the  police  attack  on  the  crowds  in 
Treptow  Parkin  which  "the  crack  of  revolvers  was  heard,  and 
sabers  were  drawn,"  this  is  all  moonshine,  we  are  told.  The  police 
did  not  fire  a  shot,  and  we  read : 

"The  comments  of  the  foreign  press  concerning  the  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  reform  of  the  franchise,  recently  organized  by 
the  Social  Democrats  in  Berlin,  show  that  a  totally  erroneous  idea 
prevails  on  this  suijject  in  other  countries.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  comes  from  the  fact  that  what  actually  took  place  was  misrep- 
resented.    For  example,  Renter's  correspondent  in  Berlin  sent  a 


wire  to  his  office  to  the  effect  that  the  police  had  fired  on  tlie  work- 
men. There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  this  statement,  not  a 
single  shot  was  fired.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  a  love  for  the 
sensational  should  induce  the  correspondent  of  such  a  well-known 
agency  to  send  reports  that  are  absolutely  false.  Most  of  the  ac- 
counts appearing  in  foreign  papers  were  taken  from  the  Democratic 
press  of  Berlin,  which  works  hand  in  hand  with  tiie  Socialists,  and 
jumps  at  every  opportunity  of  making  capital  out  of  the  whole 
matter,  with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  Government.  All  such 
accounts  are  prejudiced,  and  have  led  the  foreign  correspondents 
astray." 

This  writer  sets  out  to  tell  foreigners  the  real  condition  of  things. 
The  Socialists  have  really  no  power  in  the  country,  and  the  little 
they  have  they  obtain  by  holding  out  hopes  of  a  revolution  to  the 
discontented.  The  Government  sees  through  their  scheme  and 
will  not  budge  from  its  resolution  with  regard  to  electoral  reform 
in  Prussia  : 

"The  Socialist  party  in  Germany  is  without  weight  or  influence, 
owing  to  the  demagogic  policy  which  it  pursues.  It  is  held  to- 
gether by  an  almost  religious  faith  in  a  future  Utopia,  which  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  means  of  a  revolution.  The  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  party  know  full  well  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  gaining  ground  in  Germany,  that  the  economic 
development  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  such  Utopia,  and  that  their 
whole  doctrine  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  They  also  know  that,  by 
adhering  to  this  dream,  they  are  prevented  from  furthering  the  true 
interests  of  the  working  classes  in  a  rational  and  useful  manner. 
This  party  can  not  hope  to  obtain  any  real  influence  until  it  comes 
back  to  the  realities  of  actual  life,  and  joins  forces  with  the  Liberals 
to  enable  the  Government  to  work  against  the  Conservative  party. 
The  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  fear,  however,  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  change  of  front,  thinking  that  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  and  with  the 
capitalistic  State,  would  deprive  them  of  that  power  over  their  fol- 
lowers which  their  present  Utopian  dream  enables  them  to  main- 
tain. They  find  themselves  for  the  moment  in  an  impasse  :  on  the 
one  hand  they  know  that  a  revolution  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
they  fear  to  take  any  practical  part  in  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, as  this  would  deprive  them  of  those  very  means  of  agitation 
in  which  their  strength  lies.  Consequently,  they  see  themselves 
compelled  to  keep  the  dream  of  a  revolution  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  their  followers,  and  from  time  to  time  to  exploit  the  won- 
derful and  truly  German  discipline  of  their  workmen  by  means  of 
pretended  revolutionary  demonstrations.  The  whole  thing  is  purely 
artificial;  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  know  full  well  that 
the  Government  sees  through  the  artificiality  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, and  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  moved  from  its  true  policy,  by 
as  much  as  a  hand's  breadth,  in  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the 
franchise." 
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RARE  COURTESY  OF  THE    CHIEF   OF  POLICE. 

Mr.  von  Jagow,  who  commands  Berlin's  "  finest," 


THE    SOCIALIST   "rioters"   SEEN    AT   A    POLITE    MOMENT. 

The  Berlin  papers  can  not  understand  how  the  police  could  bring  themselves  to  attack  a  parade  of 


takes  off  his  silk  hat  to  the  camera. 


such  perfect  gentlemen. 
THE   MOST   POLITE    RIOT    IN    HISTORY. 


OUR  SUPERIOR  ELECTION   METHODS 

IT  is  refreshing,  after  reading  the  lofty  criticisms  of  some  Euro- 
pean writers  upon  America  as  a  coarse,  crude,  crass  country, 
to  find  a  well-informed  Britisher  telling  his  fellow  countrymen  that 
they  might  well  imitate  the  good  qualities  of  our  political  cam- 
paigns. English  election  methods  not  only  do  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  ours,  declares  Sydney  Brooks  in  The Fortjtightly  Review 
(London),  but  they  prove  the  party  leaders  among  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  to  be  "mere  amateurs  in  the  arts  of  campaign  man- 
agement." Their  methods  are 
"unorganized,  desultory,  and 
haphazard."     In  fact,  he  says  : 

"  It  would,  I  think,  pay  our  par- 
ties to  send  their  cliief  agents  over 
to  America  while  a  Presidential 
contest  is  being  fought  out.  They 
would  then  have  a  chance  of 
learning  the  supreme  utility  of 
clubs.  Clubs  spring  up  during  an 
American  election  on  tlie  slightest 
excuse  and  often  on  none  at  all." 

While  to  British  eyes  the  ab- 
stention of  women  from  taking 
part  in  the  elections  "  robs  a  Pres- 
idential campaign  of  a  good  deal 
of  its  picturesqueness,"  "  the  cam- 
paign-managers do  their  best  to 
make  up  the  deficiency."  He  de- 
scribes the  campaign-manager  as 
"an  altogether  more  important 
personage  in  America  than  in 
England,  where  not  one  voter  in  a 
thousand  has  even  heard  the  name 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  tlie 
Liberal  or  Unionist  forces,"  and 
adds  that  "it  frequently  happens 
in  the  United  States  that  he  over- 
shadows the  party  candidate  for 
the  Presidency."  "Petticoat  di- 
plomacy "  is  sometimes  exerted  to 


aid  some  candidate  who  stands  for  a  moral  or  humanitarian  issue, 
but  in  general  the  women  let  the  men  run  our  elections  : 

"American  women,  again,  as  a  sex  are  only  drawn  toward  public 
affairs  when  some  great  moral  or  iiumanitarian  issue  is  at  stake. 
Tariff  scliedules  and  vague  battlings  with  tlie  railways  and  the  trusts 
do  not  interest  tliem,  and  the  mercenary  atmosphere  of  most  Amer- 
ican politics  simply  revolts  them.  So  it  is  that,  as  in  all  republics, 
women  in  America  are  forced  out  of  politics.  They  are  never 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  tlie  game,  and  they  exert  no  influence 
whatever  over  those  who  play  it  or  over  those  for  whose  mystifi- 
cation it  is  played.     They  hardly  ever  pull  strings,  and  the  delights 

of  petticoat  diplomacy  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  And  both 
men  and  women  prefer  to  have  it 
so.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that 
politics  belong  to  the  masculine 
department — which  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  American 
politics  are  what  they  are.  The 
problem  which  during  the  past 
few  weeks  has  so  deeply  agitated 
English  women— the  problem  of 
selecting  the  most  vote-fetching 
costume  to  enhance  their  election 
smile  and  their  election  hand- 
shake— is  one  that  never  troubles 
their  American  sisters." 

The  patience  and  good  liumor 
of  Americans  insure  "the  con- 
parative  tranquillity  of  their  pub- 
lic meetings,"  and  this  is  due  "to 
the  American  love  of  doing  things 
according  to  rule  and  regulation." 
Our  good  order  and  consideration 
for  our  public  orators  is  proved 
by  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Bryan 
when  he  came  to  New  York  af- 
ter !iis  famous  "  cross-of-gold  " 
speech  : 


MICHEL    I'AVS    THE    HILL. 

"  See.  Michel,  how  Germany  is  dazzling  the  world  with  a  golden  glory  !  " 
M'^HEL — "No  doubt,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  golden  glory  in  this 
region."  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


"Enthusiasts  poured  in  from 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, and  nearly  30,000  people, 
on  one  of  the  hottest  nights  of  a 
very  hot  summer,  squeezed  into 
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ar:l|.h  l.v  Kill. .It  <Si  I'ry, 

EARL   (JKEV, 

Governor-General  of  Canada. 


the  big  building  in  Madison  Square.  Tlieie  tliey  sat  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, fanning  themselves,  hopelessly  warm  and  wilted.  They 
expected  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  rattling  speech.  But  Mr. 
Bryan  pulled  a  manuscript  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  read  it. 
They  had  come  for  fireworks,  and  he  was  giving  them  a  sermon." 

But,  continues  Mr.  Brooks,  the  audience  neither  hooted  nor  in- 
terrupted the  speaker,  hut 
either  kept  their  seats  quietly, 
or  slipt  out,  and  the  writer 
adds : 

"  It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  America  the  paradise  of 
the  political  speaker.  He  is 
as  safe  on  the  platform  as  a 
parson  in  the  pulpit  or  an  actor 
on  the  stage.  The  audience 
regards  him  from  a  purely 
spectatorial  standpoint.  He 
is  a  part  of  a  show  arranged  for 
their  delectaiion,  in  which  it 
is  his  to  speak  and  theirs  to 
listen.  If  he  proves  incom- 
petent judgment  is  passed 
upon  him  not  by  cat-calls, 
interruptions,  heckling,  and 
the  shuffling  of  feet  and 
sticks,  but  simply  by  leaving 
the  hall.  When  Americans 
tind  a  play  at  the  theater  not 
to  their  liking  they  do  not 
'boo 'it;  they  get  up  and  go. 
They  fold  their  tents  like  the 
.Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal 
away.  So,  too,  when  the  orator 
of  the  evening  fails  to  please, 
he  is  not  informed  of  the  fact 
with  our  l)rutal  Ihitish  direct- 
ness.    He  is  left  to  infer  it  from  the  rapidly  emptying  seats." 

The  country  election  as  described  by  such  writers  as  Dickens 
is  nowadays  somewhat  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  some  parts  of  England,  as  this  writer  declares,  there  are 
often  to  be  witnessed  at  the  hustings  scenes  of  disgraceful  riot  and 
even  violence.  Much  more  self-restraint  and  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, he  declares,  characterize  a  Presidential  election  here.  To 
quote  his  words  : 

"  In  America,  and  with  justice,  our  whole  claim  to  restrained  and 
law-abiding  conduct  in  the  management  of  our  electoral  struggles 
is  absolutely  disputed. 

"Nowhere  so  completely  as  in  a  Presidential  campaign  do 
Americans  show  the  innate  moderation  of  action  and  temperament 
which  underlies  their  often  violent  speech  and  their  superficial 
hysteria  ;  and  as  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted in  the  States  they  could  not 
well  have  a  broader  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  real  qualities.  The 
area  of  a  Presidential  contest  is  a 
continent ;  more  than  15,000,000 
voters  go  to  the  poll ;  the  issues  to 
be  decided,  if  not  intrinsically 
great,  are  great  by  the  volume  of 
human  feeling  they  arouse  :  and  the 
campaign  is  waged  for  four  solid 
months  on  end  with  every  stimulus 
to  excitement  and  passion." 

"And  yet,"  he  adds  : 


"  The  habitual  self-restraint,  good 
humor,  and  fairness  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  make  of  the  election  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  a  tnost  decent  and 
impressive  proceeding — far  more 
decent  and  impressive,  to  my  mind, 
than  the  election  of  an 
Parliament." 


English 


American  Workman — "I  guess  this  ladder'll  have  to  be  length- 
ened or  that  wall'll  liave  to  come  down  !  " 

—Westminster  Gazette  (Londor). 


MR.  TAFT'S  POPULARITY   IN  CANADA 

'  J  ^HE  solution  of  the  tariff  question  between  the  United  States 
^  and  Canada,  which  party  politics  and  loud  talk  might  easily 
have  mixt  up  into  a  serious  entanglement,  has  given  occasion  to 
tlie  Canadian  press  to  utter  felicitations,  and,  by  the  way,  to  express 
its  opinion  of  Mr.  Taft.  Thus 
T//e  Canadian  Courier  (To- 
ronto), after  remarking  that 
Mr.  Taft  "  is  a  much  more 
pleasant  etitefite-cordialeist 
than  ex-President  Roosevelt," 
adds  that  "over  in  Canada  we 
extremely  like  this  big,  good- 
natured  President  who  in- 
dorsed most  of  Earl  Grey's 
speech  —  in  a  more  or  less 
guarded  way,  because  tariffs 
are  the  special  business  of 
Presidents  over  there,  just  as 
they  are  of  Finance  Ministers 
in  Canada."  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  need 
of  each  other,  proceeds  this 
writer,  and  Mr.  Taft  had  wis- 
dom enough  to  recognize  the 
fact.     Hence  we  read  : 

"  Jvlr.  Taft  has  every  reason 
to  think  well  of  Canada.  When 
he  came  into  office  Canada  was 
buying  from  the  United  States 
a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  a 
year.  That  is  no  negligible 
item  in  the  program  of  a  Presi- 
dent. Blood  may  be  thicker 
than  water  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  a  good  deal  of  the  real  blood  goes 
through  tariff-arteries.  We  may  have  our  picayune  differences  over 
war-ships  on  the  Lakes  ;  and  we  may  do  a  deal  of  theorizing  about 
the  ultimate  boundaries  between  the  Yukon  and  Alaska;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  problem  of  f.o.b.  across  the  border  we're  a  good 
deal  of  one  people,  each  willing  to  sell  the  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible that  the  other  wants  more  than  he  does.  President  Taft  knows 
quite  as  well  as  either  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  or  Earl  Grey  that  nature 
and  history  never  conspired  to  have  each  of  these  countries  supply 
precisely  what  the  other  wants  in  the  shape  of  raw  material  or  in 
goods  unmanufacturable  by  themselves." 

Looking  at  the  settlement  of  the  question  from  a  broader  stand- 
point and  more  far-seeing  outlook, 
the  Toronto  Giche,  in  an  article 
headed  "There  will  be  no  Tariff 
War,"  well  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  universal  Canadian  press  and 
remarks  with  regard  to  "improved 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  Ignited  States": 

"Rivalry  there  will  always  be, 
but  let  us  hope  that  a  better  and 
saner  era  has  dawned  when  hurtful 
antagonism  will  give  place  to 
wholesome  competition  and  friend- 
ly cooperation.  The  day  may  come 
when  for  the  sake  of  everything 
held  most  sacred  by  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States  it  will  be 
counted  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
thing  that  Canada  aided  in  the  set- 
tlement of  what  for  a  time  threat- 
ened the  good  relations  of  the  two 
nations  holding  this  North  Ameii- 
can  continent." 


WILLIAM    S.    FIELDING, 

Canadian  Minister  of  Finance.  In 
connection  with  Earl  Grey  he  arranged 
the  tariff  question  with  President  Taft 
in  a  manner  that  satisfies  the  United 
States  and  calls  out  the  applause  of  the 
Canadian  press. 
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THE  COMET'S  INTENTIONS 

THE  question,  "What  will  tlie  comet  do  to  us  ?"  was  recently 
answered  by  an  astronomer,  in  an  article  quoted  in  these 
columns,  by  saying  that  it  would  do  just  nothing  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion of  mechanical  interference  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The 
comet's  tail  is  too  infinitely  tenuous  to  sweep  us  from  the  earth,  or 
to  interfere  with  terrestrial  motion.  But  how  about  its  chemical 
effects  .''  There  are  poisonous  gases,  very  little  of  wliich  suffices 
to  cause  death,  and  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  these  is  present  in 
comets'  tails — so  the  spectroscope  tells  us.  Just  how  much  of  it 
is  there  in  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet.''  Just  how  much  may  possi- 
bly be  transferred  to  our  own  atmosphere?  Just  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  portion  thus  assimilated?  Apparently  the  most  skil- 
ful astronomer  can  not  reply  definitely  to  these  queries,  but  Charles 
Edward  Guillaume,  joint  director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  tells  us,  in  a  communication  to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  February  26),  that  there  is  likely  to  be  so  little  accession 
of  poisonous  gas  to  our  atmosphere  that  it  can  be  detected  only  by 
chemical  processes.  He  suggests  that  we  look  among  the  residues 
of  our  liquid-air  plants  for  traces  of  it.  His  closing  speculation  of 
a  poisoned  world  is  lurid,  but  apparently  he  would  not  have  us 
take  it  seriously.  After  assuring  us  that  cyanogen  undoubtedly 
forms  a  part  of  the  tails  of  comets,  Mr.  Guillaume  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Cyanogen,  which  is  the  base  of  prussic  acid,  is  a  terrible  poison  ; 
but  the  rarefaction  of  the  gaseous  mass  that  will  come  into  contact 
with  our  atmosphere  removes  in  advance  all  the  frightful  nature  of 
this  substance. 

"It  will  be  interesting,  none  the  less,  to  study  the  consequences 
of  the  capture  by  our  atmosphere  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
cyanogen.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  its  density  is  about  1.8, 
with  relation  to  that  of  the  air;  tliat  it  liquefies  at  —25°  and  solidi- 
fies at  —34°  :  that  it  is  combustible,  and  that  finally  it  dissolves 
;n  water  and  decomposes  rapidly. 

"Several  times  already  comets  have  brushed  against  our  atmos- 
phere. But  since  tlie  last  time  there  has  been  a  change  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  airand  in  our  possession  of 
very  powerful  methods  for  pursuing  its  study. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  the  air  was  supposed  by  every  one  to  be  a 
mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  with  traces  of  carbonic  acid  and 
a  variable  quantity  of  water-vapor.  There  was  mention  made,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  gases  escaping  from  craters,  or  pozzuolani,  but  it 
was  always  added  that  their  traces  defied  analysis. 

"To-day  the  known  atmosphere  includes  a  new  family,  that  of 
the  'noble  gases,'  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  or  the 'inert  gases,' 
as  we  name  them — argon,  the  principal  member  of  the  series,  with 
its  superior  neighbors,  krypton  and  xenon,  and  its  inferiors,  neon 
and  helium.  The  last-named  is  celebrated  for  particular  reasons  ; 
it  is  at  once  the  final  term  of  the  disintegration  of  radium  and  the 
most  permanent  gas  in  existence. 

"The  extremes  of  this  series,  helium  and  xenon,  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  extremely  small  quantities  of  the  order  of  one-millionth 
for  helium  and  one  three-hundred-millionth  by  volume  for  xenon. 

"  Helium,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  in  relative  abundance  in  radio- 
active minerals  and  at  the  mouths  of  certain  hot  springs  that  pass 
through  radiferous  strata ;  but  the  other  inert  gases  are  obtained 
only  from  the  air  itself  and  their  very  small  quantity,  if  we  except 
argon,  as  well  as  their  invincible  repugnance  to  entering  into 
chemical  combination,  prevents  their  isolation  except  by  a  process 
of  fractional  distillation.  In  other  words,  tlie  isolation  of  the  new 
gases  is  dependent  on  the  liquefaction  of  the  air  and  its  systematic 
evaporation. 

"The  process  of  obtaining  these  rare  gases  is  still  of  the  nature 
described  ;  and  industrial  plants  for  the  liquefaction  of  air  are  thus 
powerful  aids  to  investigation.  The  most  striking  example  is  that 
of  a  bulb  of  gas  turned  over  by  (ieorge  Claude  to  .Sir  William 
Ramsay  ...  a  bulb  containing  the  residue  of  the  condensation 
and  distillation  of  100,000  cubic  meters  of  atmospheric  air.  All  the 
krypton  and  all  tlie  xenon  contained  in  this  enormous  volume  of  air 
had  remained  in  the  liquefaction  apparatus  ;  and  these  few  liters  of 
gas  were  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  obtained  it. 


"What  the  liquefaction  of  air  has  done  for  krypton  and  xenon,  it 
may  also  do  for  cyanogen.  If,  by  diffusion  into  our  atmosphere, 
cyanogen  reaches  us  in  appreciable  quantities,  the  liquefaction  ap- 
paratus will  catch  and  keep  it.  And  as  some  machines  now  operate 
in  such  fashion  as  to  turn  out  6,000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  hourly, 
from  about  five  times  that  volume  of  air,  a  millionth  of  cyanogen 
by  volume  would  leave  about  2  grams  in  the  apparatus  every  hour. 

"  Now  tiie  liquefaction  machines  doing  industrial  work  are  not  in 
continued  operation.  From  time  to  time  they  are  stopt  to  clear 
away  the  ^olidified  substances  that  clog  their  conduits.  During 
some  one  of  these  stops  we  may  catch,  with  the  other  substances,  the 
cometary  cyanogen,  of  which  a  proportion  even  much  lower  than 
a  millionth  could  thus  easily  be  detected. 

"  Is  it  asked  how  we  might  protect  ourselves  from  the  cyanogen, 
in  case  its  proportions  in  the  air  should  become  dangerous  ?  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier.  We  may,  as  we  have  seen,  burn  it,  dissolve 
it,  or  liquefy  it,  not  to  mention  its  possible  destruction  by  electric 
sparks — so  that  we  have  plenty  of  methods  from  which  to  choose. 
And  we  may  easily  imagine  the  history  of  a  physicist  or  chemist 
who,  on  May  17,  should  seal  up  his  house,  in  which  he  had  gathered 
his  family  and  friends,  allowing  the  air  to  enter  only  through  a 
ventilator  connected  with  a  purifying  apparatus.  While  all  the 
rest  of  humanity  would  perish  under  the  action  of  the  terrible  gas, 
he  would  wait  patiently  until  storm,  rain,  and  polar  cold  had  puri- 
fied the  atmosphere.  He  would  thus  become  the  Noah  of  a  new 
humanity  to  whose  happiness  he  would  have  subordinated  the 
choice  of  his  friends.  .  .  .  Good  health,  superior  intelligence, 
noble  aspirations  would  be  the  lot  of  this  little  group,  called  to  a 
high  destiny.  Prosperity  would  have  become  easy,  for  the  enor- 
mous stock  of  supplies  prepared  by  those  who  labor  and  suffer  to- 
day would  long  preserve  the  men  of  the  future  from  material  cares. 
Data,  as  we  may  see,  are  abundant  and  not  lacking  in  interest ;  but 
we  ought  not  to  get  too  far  away  here  from  approximately  positive 
facts." — Translation  jnade forlnv.  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTROPLATING  WITH  A  WET  RAG 

AN  almost  absurdly  simple  and  easy  method  of  electroplating, 
in  which  not  only  the  plating-bath  but  all  external  sources  of 
electricity  are  dispensed  with,  was  described  recently  by  Mr.  A.  Ro- 
senberg at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  and 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  iVa/«r^  (London,  February  17).  The 
writer  tells  us  that  the  plating  is  carried  out  simply  by  rubbing  on 
a  powder  moistened  with  water.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation  on  the  American  market,  in  liquid  form,  which  does 
the  same  thing,  its  inventor  claims,  but  by  a  different  process.  The 
Rosenberg  process  is  a  refinement  of  the  old  contact  method,  in 
which  the  metal  to  be  coated  was  immersed  in  an  electrolyte,  for  ex- 
ample, one  containing  a  silver  solution.  In  contact  with  this  metal 
a  more  electropositive  one  was  placed,  also  dipping  into  the  elec- 
trolyte. This  metal,  usually  zinc,  passed  into  solution,  and  an 
electric  current  was  generated  which  deposited  the  silver  on  the 
less  electropositive  metal.     We  read  : 

"Mr.  Rosenberg  employs  his  electropositive  metal  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  powder,  and  generally  uses  magnesium.  This  is  mixt 
with  a  metallic  salt  or  with  the  powdered  metal  it  is  desired  to 
plate-out,  and  ammonium  sulfate  or  other  ammonium  salt.  In 
order  to  plate  a  piece  of  metal  tlie  powder  is  moistened  with  water 
and  rubbed  over  its  surface  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  or  a  brush. 
By  this  means  adherent  and  bright  deposits  are  obtained  in  about 
one  minute,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  depending  upon  the  time 
employed  and  the  quantity  of  powder  used. 

"The  magnesium,  being  strongly  electropositive,  reacts  with  the 
moist  electrolyte,  and  goes  into  solution,  causing  the  metal  to  be 
plated-out  upon  the  metallic  surface  which  is  being  rubbed.  In 
other  words,  each  particle  of  the  powdered  magnesium  may  be 
said  to  function  as  a  minute  anode.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  elec- 
troplating is  to  plate  a  substance  upon  itself.  It  is  easy  enougii 
when  plating  has  once  commenced,  say  on  a  spoon,  to  give 
it    almost    any    thickness   of  deposit ;    but    if   the  spoon  is  once 
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withdrawn  from  the  bath  and  used,  it  can  not  be  plated  further 
witliout  first  stripping  off  the  old  deposit.  Mr.  Rosenberg  claims 
that  with  his  process  this  difficulty  does  not  occur. 

"Another  great  difficulty  in  electroplating  is  the  cleansing  of  the 
article  to  be  plated  ;  tlie  least  trace  of  grease,  even  that  produced 
by  handling,  for  example,  will  prevent  an  even  and  adherent  de- 
posit. Consequently,  articles  have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  chemically 
and  mechanically  cleaned 
before  being  put  into 
the  plating -bath.  With 
the  powder,  'Galvanit,'  of 
Mr.  Rosenberg  this  is  not 
necessary,  because  the 
act  of  rubbing  the  pow- 
der carries  out  its  own 
cleansing. 

"  The  author's  object  has 
been  to  produce  a  house- 
hold method  of  plating. 
Thus,  when  the  tinning  of 
saucepans  is  worn  out,  the 
householder  has  only  to 
polish  the  inside  with  the 
moist  'tin  Galvanit '  to  re- 
tin  the  saucepan.  Spoons 
from  which  the  silver-pla- 
ting is  partly  worn  can 
be  replated.  The  'nickel 
Galvanit '  can  be  used  for 
bicycles,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Rosenberg  demonstrated 
the  process  before  the 
meeting  by  plating  an  iron 
tube  with  cadmium,  a  cop- 
per tube  with  nickel,  a 
penny  with  silver,  and  a 
brass  tube  with  tin. 

"'Galvanit'  can  also 
be  used  for  nickel-facing 
electrotypes. 

"The  process  is  certain- 
ly ingenious,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  found  useful  for 
small  work,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  ordinary  elec- 
troplating for  large  work 
or  for  irregular  articles. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  where 
heavy  coatings  of  metal 
are  required,  because  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  rub  on  sufficiently  evenly  to  obtain  uniform  and  thick  deposits." 


From  "The  American  Journal  of  Science,"  New  Haven, 
FRONT  VIEW. 

RESTORATION  OF 


VITALITY  OF  EGGS — A  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  vitality  of  eggs  in  different  stages  of  incubation 
has  been  made  recently  by  a  German  bird-fancier.  Says  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  26) : 

"On  the  fifth  day  of  incubation  five  canary  birds'  eggs  were  taken 
from  the  nest,  marked  with  numbers,  and  replaced  in  the  nest,  one 
by  one,  at  half-hour  intervals.  This  experiment  was  repeated  ten 
times,  with  as  many  clutches  of  eggs.  As  a  rule,  the  first  three 
eggs  replaced  hatched  normally  and  the  two  others  failed  to  hatch. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  average  longevity  of  a  canary 
bird's  eggs,  taken  from  the  nest  on  the  fifth  day  of  incubation,  is 
i><  hours.  In  the  same  way  the  longevity  was  found  to  increase 
to  2  or  2>^  hours  on  the  seventh  day,  and  3>^  to  4  hours  on  the 
ninth  day  of  incubation.  It  was  discovered  by  accident  that  eggs 
in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  incubation  can  endure  very  much  longer 
periods  of  removal  from  the  ne^t.  Two  eggs,  purchased  as  plover's 
eggs,  in  the  course  of  an  excursion,  were  stowed  in  a  basket, 
brought  home,  and  forgotten.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
a  faint  'peep'  recalled  the  existence  of  the  eggs,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  young  snipe  had  issued  from  one  of  them.  The  second  snipe 
soon  made  its  appearance,  but  lived  only  an  hour." 


A  STATUE  OF  PRIMITIVE  MAN 

AN  attempt  to  restore  in  plastic  form  the  type  of  mankind 
dwelling  in  Europe  during  the  Paleolithic  period  has  been 

made  by  Richard  Svvann  Lull,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale. 

He  writes,  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  Neivs  (London,  March), 

that  the  restoration,  which 
is  life-size,  is  only  tentative 
and  will  be  kept  in  the  clay 
for  a  time  in  order  that 
authoritative  criticism  may 
be  met  before  it  is  cast  in 
plaster.     We  read : 

"The  model  is  based 
mainly  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  'Man  of  Spy  No.  1' ; 
one  of  the  two  specimens 
found  at  Spy  in  Belgium, 
of  which  the  museum 
contains  excellent  plaster 
casts.  The  illustrations  of 
the  remains  of  man  found 
at  Krapina  in  Croatia  and 
described.  .  .  in  1906 were 
largely  used,  together  with 
certain  other  measure- 
ments, such  as  the  esti- 
mate    for     total     height, 

etc 

"  My  conception  of  Homo 
priniigenius  is  that  of  a 
man  of  low  stature,  stand- 
ing only  five  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  but  of 
great  physical  prowess,  as 
indicated  by  the  robustness 
of  limb-bones  and  especial- 
ly of  their  articular  ends. 
The  great  paunch  of  the 
higher  anthropoid  apes, 
which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively vegetarians,  is  lack- 
ing, and  in  its  place  is 
shown  the  clean-cut  ath- 
letic form  of  torso  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  typical 
North -American  Indians, 
for  I  imagine  food  condi- 
tions were  much  the  same. 
We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  Paleolithic  man  was  a  crafty  hunter,  for  the  remains 
of  various  animals  which  he  slew  for  food  are  found  in  the  bone 
breccias  of  the  caverns  wherein  his  own  relics  are  entombed. 
Great  power  is  indicated,  however,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk 
and  in  the  arms,  compensating  this  ancient  type  for  his  lack  of 
adequate  tools  and  weapons. 

"The  knees  are  somewhat  flexed,  as  the  curved  thigh-bone  would 
indicate,  and  probably  should  be  more  so,  and  the  trunk  is  only 
partially  erect,  for  the  inward  curves  of  the  back-bone,  so  charac- 
teristic of  modern  man,  are  but  feebly  developed,  as  in  the  case  of 
babes  of  the  present  day  or  in  individuals  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  years.  The  shin  is  relatively  short,  as  with  certain 
present-day  races,  and  the  great  toe  somewhat  offset,  tho  having 
long  since  lost  its  ape-like  opposability. 

"The  head  shows  the  prominent  supraorbital  ridges  above  the 
deep-set  eyes ;  the  low,  flat  forehead  ;  the  broad,  concave,  nasal 
bridge,  and  the  somewhat  prognathous  jaws.  The  lower  jaw  is 
deep  and  powerful,  and  lacks  the  characteristic  chin  of  prominence 
of  modein  man.  ...  It  may  be  that  I  am  in  error  in  showing  too 
great  a  refinement  of  countenance  as  compared  with  the  low  type. 
The  contour  of  the  jaw  is  based  upon  actual  measurement  of  one 
of  the  Krapina  specimens  and  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  far 
older  jaw  recently  brought  to  light  at  Heidelberg,  tho  of  a  more 
brutal  type  than  any  yet  known,  shows  less  dental  prognathism 
than  do  the  modern  negroes,  indicating  a  very  great  antiquity  for 
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tlie  radiative  evolution  of  the  several  human 
stocks. 

•'  In  all  probability  the  men  of  that  day  were 
much  more  hairy  than  the  model  would  indi- 
cate, as  they  had  little  or  no  clothing,  and  the 
climate,  during  part  of  their  racial  career  at 
least,  was  severe.  They  were,  however,  cave- 
dwellers  and  knew  the  use  of  tire.  I  have  pur- 
poselv  refrained  from  indicating  this  conjectu- 
ral character,  as  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
conceal  the  conformation  of  the  underlying 
parts. 

"A  jaw  of  the  cave-bear,  L'rsus  spelceus,  a 
contemporary  animal,  tho  now  long  since  ex- 
tinct, is  borne  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
contains  a  chipped-stone  implement  from  one 
of  the  typical  stations,  thus  indicating  the  cul- 
tural plane  of  the  race." 

This  type  of  man,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dwelt  in  Europe  before  the  last 
glacial  period — say  loo.ooo  to  200.000  years 
ago.  As  a  race  it  is  now  extinct,  altho  similar 
types  are  occasionally  found  among  the  lowest 
living  races.  As  will  be  noted,  the  popular  conception  of  prehis- 
toric man  as  resembling  the  ape  or  gorilla  is  not  at  all  borne  out 
in  Professor  Lull's  model. 


WEATHER-PREDICTION  FROM   CLOUDS 

THE  forecasting  of  the  weather  from  cloud-formation  has  been 
studied  for  many  years  by  Dr.  A.  de  Quervain,  of  Zuricli, 
Switzerland,  who  has,  we  are  told  in  Kitowleiige  and  Scientijic 
.Veivs  (London,  March),  been  successful  in  obtaining  results  of  tiie 
utmost  scientific  and  practical  importance.  Says  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  this  magazine  : 

"His  deductions  are  based  on  the  familiar  cumulus  cloud  of 
warm  summer  days.  It  has  long  been  known  that  this  cloud 
variety,  when  accumulating  to  heights  of  6  to  7  kilometers  [3>^2  to 
4  miles],  will  become  a  thunder-cloud,  its  high-floating  top  assu- 
ming the  shape  of  a  fleecy  ice-needle  cloud,  and  extending  sideways 
in  anvil  shape. 

"Now,  Dr.  de  Quervain  has  found  the  ordinary  cumulus  fre- 
quently to  undergo  an  apparently  quite  similar  transformation. 
which,  however,  takes  place  at  a  lower  level,  about  3  to  4  kilo 
meters,  and  thus  does  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  thunder-storms, 
but  merely  to  the  production  of  fleecy  clouds.  This  form  of  cloud 
can  be  regarded  as  a  presage  of  good  weather. 

"Another  variety,  that  of  veil-shaped  hooded  clouds,  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explained.     This  will  frequently  encompass  the 


FIG.    I. — CLOUnS    WITH    LIGHT   TOPS  (C,C,C,C)  AS    HKFSAGE  OF    THUNDER-STORM. 


top  of  quickly  rising  cumuli,  and,  until  a  short  time  ago,  had  been 
considered  as  mainly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  hail. 
However,  as  shown  by  Dr.  de  Quervain,  this  is  not  the  exact  ex- 
planation of  tlie  phenomenon.  In  fact,  these  clouds  are  always 
found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  existing  fleecy  clouds,  and, 
on  tht:  other  hand,  are  a  jiresage  of  bad  weather,  occurring  previous 
to  tluuider-storms." 


Even  more  reliable  presages  of  thunder-storms,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  are  the  delicate  fleecy  clouds  found  floating  at  about  4 
kilometers  height.  On  a  darker  layer  are  superposed  delicate 
white  heads  representing  miniature  cumuli,  and  the  appearance  of 
these  lofty,  curly  heads,  mostly  early  in  the  morning,  presages  a 
tluuider-storm  witliin  24  hours.     We  read  further: 

"Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  de  Quervain,  during  the 
appearance  of  such  clouds,  was  able  to  carry  out  some  ascents  of 
recording  balloons,  the  data  of  which  are  particularly  instructive  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  these  cloud  varieties  and  their  relation  to 
tluinder-storm  formation.  One  of  Dr.  Quervain's  conjectures,  viz., 
that  their  occurrence  coincides  with  the  presence  of  a  violent  drop 
in  temperature  at  a  height  of  2  to  4  kilometers,  has  been  borne  out 
by  these  ascents.  The  accompanying  photographs,  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  experimenter,  represent  these  interesting  cloud 
varieties.  In  Fig.  i,  which  shows  a  cloud  to  be  considered  as  a 
thunder  presage,  the  bright  heads  r,  c,  c,  c  of  the  top  are  distinct!)' 
visible.  Fig.  2  represents  a  less  frequent  case,  where  these  heads, 
floating  at  a  height  of  -^Yz  kilometers,  are  growing  into  extensive 
cumuli,  thus  forming  a  liuge  thunder-cloud. 

"  Other  interesting  observations  were  made 
as  to  the  origin  of  cirri,  of  which  nothing  defi- 
nite could  so  far  be  said.  IVIany  of  these  forma- 
tions, in  the  experimenter's  opinion,  are  derived 
immediately  from  the  thunder-clouds  above 
described,  tho  they  may  not  manifest  them- 
selves by  electrical  discharges." 


FIG.    2. — CLOUU   GROWING    INTO    A    BIG  THUNDER-CLOUU. 


A  NON-RUSTING  IRON— That  a  new  form 
of  iron,  recently  placed  on  the  market,  will 
withstand  corrosion  much  better  than  the  or- 
dinary grade,  is  asserted  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  March  10).  This  will 
1)6  valuable  for  use  in  ground  where  it  is  at- 
tacked by  dampness,  in  localities  where  it  be- 
comes the  intermittent  conductor  of  electrical 
currents,  at  tiie  seashore  where  it  is  attacked 
by  salt  air,  or  in  cities  where  the  atmosphere  is 
impregnated  by  fumes  of  gas  and  coal  smoke. 
Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"This  iron  is  made  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 
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from  the  theory  that  it  is  the  impurities  in  iron  that  cause  corrosive 
agents  to  attack  it :  it  has  been  named  ingot  iron.  Comparative 
tests  between  mild  steel  and  tiiis  new  ingot  iron,  made  bj-  the  metal- 
lurgical professor  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
shows  that  the  analysis  of  commercial  steel  was  :  Sulfur  0.04S  per 
cent.,  phosphorus  0.094  percent.,  carbono.u  per  cent.,  manganese 


INTERIOK.  EXTERIOR. 

THE    S.\FETV    X-RAV    CABINET    INVENTED    BY    RADIGUET   ANU   MASSIOT. 

Due  to  the  invention  of  Bohemian  lead-glass,  which  the  eye  can 
pierce,  but  the  .v-ray  can  not. 

0.47  percent.,  silicon  a  trace;  while  the  new  ingot  iron  analyzed, 
sulfur  0.005  P^""  cent.,  phosphorus  0.005  percent.,  carbon  0.021  per 
cent.,  manganese  and  silicon  a  trace.  .  .  .  Corrosive  tests  were 
carried  on  with  a  25-per-cent.  sulfuric-acid  solution  and  in  six 
hours  an  eyebar  of  the  new  ingot  iron  lost  16.5  per  cent.,  while  a 
charcoal  iron  lost  77.3  per  cent.  In  five  hours  a  railroad  spike  of 
the  new  ingot  iron  lost  11.2  per  cent,  and  an  ordinary  steel  spike 
79.1  per  cent.  In  a  45-minute  test  of  two  nails,  the  common  steel- 
wire  nail  lost  68.9  per  cent,  and  the  ingot  iron  4.13  per  cent." 


1 


SAFETY  WITH   THE  X-RAY 

THE  wonderful  phj-sical  qualities  of  the  Roentgen  ray  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  glance.  Unfortunately  its  powers  for  bodily 
injury  require  considerable  time  to  manifest  themselves.  Continued 
exposure  to  the  rays,  as  many  experimenters  now  know  to  their 
cost,  may  cause  a  lifetime  of  pain  and  misery.  A'-ray  devices  are 
now  fitted  with  shields  of  lead-glass,  through  which  the  radiation 
can  not  go.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Ilhcsirated  London  A'eivs 
(March  12),  from  which  we  take  the  accompanying  illustrations  : 

"  At  the  London  Hospital  an  .i-ray  safety-room  has  been  installed. 
The  patient  is  so  placed  that  the  rays  can  only  reach  the  desired 
point,  the  tube  being  almost  surrounded  by  a  shield  of  Bohemian 
lead  glass,  which  is  impenetrable  by  the  rays.  So  soon  as  the 
patient  is  in  position  tlie  doctor  leaves  the  room.  Then  only  can 
the  current  be  turned  on.  The  patient  is  observed  through  win- 
dows of  Bohemian  lead  glass.  The  room  itself  is  built  of  two  lay- 
ers of  half-inch  boards,  having  between  them  two  sheets  of  lead  and 
iron.  That  there  may  be  no  possijjle  lisk  for  the  doctor,  it  is  so 
arranged  that  the  mere  opening  of  the  door  of  the  safety-room  cuts 
off  the  electric  current." 

Another  apparatus,  shown  in  a  different  picture,  is  the  invention 
of  Messrs.  Radiguet  and  Massiot,  and  follows  in  general  principle 
that  in  use  at  the  London  Hospital.  During  the  operation  the 
doctor  is  protected  from  the  effects  of  the  rays  by  a  shield,  in 
this  instance  in  the  form  of  a  special  cabinet  of  Bohemian  lead- 
glass  and  wood,  covering  lead  and  iron.  As  with  the  former  ap- 
paratus, the  doctor  controls  the  rays  from  his  place  of  safety. 


KILLING  THE  GERMS  IN   WATER 

''  I  "  H E  method  of  preparing  water  for  drinking  purposes  by  kill- 
-*■  ing  the  germs  instead  of  attempting  to  remove  them  is  now 
advocated  by  an  increasing  number  of  hygienists.  Practically  this 
means  treatment  with  ozone  or  some  similar  agent  instead  of  using 
filtei's.  It  is  stated  by  TJic  Engineejing  Magazine  (New  York, 
March)  that  the  employment  of  electrical  ozonizers  in  Europe  for 
the  sterilization  of  drinking-water  continues  steadily  to  increase. 
Paris,  we  are  told,  has  installed  apparatus  with  a  capacity  of 
10,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  Nice  treats  5,000.000  gallons  a  day. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  cities  employing  this  method  of 
water  purification  is  St.  Petersburg.  In  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  place  of  ozone  in  sanitation  Mr.  A.  Mabille,  writing  in 
The  Electrical  Rci'ieii',  connects  the  sterilizing  action  of  this  vari- 
ant form  of  oxygen  with  its  radioactivity,  which  is  marked.  We 
quote  as  follows  from  an  abstract  of  Mabi lie's  article  in  the  maga- 
zine first  named  above  : 

"  A  small  domestic  apparatus  is  now  on  the  ma-ket,  in  which  the 
air  is  sucked  through  the  ozonizer  by  means  of  an  emulser  fixt  on 
the  outlet  of  the  water-tap,  this  emulser  ser\ingthe  double  purpose 
of  an  air-pump  and  ozone-mixer.  This  apparatus  will  treat  60 
gallons  of  water  per  hour.  .  .  .  Using  a  small  apparatus  of  this 
description,  Mr.  Neisser  found  that,  with  water  at  a  pressure  of  30 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  number  of  germs  was  reduced  from 
43,000  to  2  per  cubic  centimeter 

"  In  the  ozone  apparatus,  the  germs  are  actually  killed,  whereas 
in  the  ordinary  mechanical  type  of  filter  they  are  merely  held  back 
by  the  filtering  medium,  which  in  time  is  liable  to  become  very 
foul  and  act  as  an  actual  breeding-place  for  the  microbes.  Carbon 
filters  are  particularly  faulty  in  this  respect,  it  being  essential  fre- 
quently to  sterilize  the  carbon  blocks  by  heating  them — a  process 
that  is  tedious  and  is  generally  neglected  by  the  ordinary  house- 
holder. Hence  these  filters  are  a  positive  danger  in  themselves. 
Ozone  possesses  both  taste  and  smell,  and  is  thus  distinct  from 
oxygen,  which  has  neither.     However,  the  fiavor  of  water  treated 


A   ROOM   OF   PERILOUS   RAYS. 

Where  safety  for  doctor  and  patient  is  secured  during  treatment  by 
a-rays.  The  special  room  at  the  London  Hospital. 

with  ozone  is  not  at  all  impaired ;  indeed,  the  added  oxygen  ap- 
pears to  give  the  water  a  distinctly  refreshing  taste." 

Besides  its  use  in  sterilizing  drinking-water,  .ozone  is  likely  to 
be  of  great  help  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  prevention  of  zymotic  dis- 
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eases.  The  pathogenic  or  disease-producing  bacteria  appear  quite 
unable  to  survive  tlie  poisoning  action  of  ozone,  while,  according  to 
Dr.  Koch's  experiments,  sporeless  bacilli  are  killed  only  after  five 
minutes'  treatment  by  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
are  not  even  injured  by  a  i-per-cent.  solution.  Spore-bearing 
bacilli  will  resist  a  temperature  of  over  212*^  F.     To  quote  again  : 

"Clearly,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  field  for  ozone  for  the 


nearby  and  one  of  the  men  handed  it  to  the  officer,  the  idea  being 
that  he  could  wash  the  mud  away  from  his  boots.  The  water  was 
turned  on  and  the  officer  applied  a  stream  to  his  feet.  To  his  sur- 
prize he  sank  deeper.  He  tried  it  again  and  went  down  still  farther 
in  the  mud.  liy  this  time  he  was  in  up  to  his  waist  and  still  going 
down.  Surprized  by  his  discovery  he  continued  to  apply  the  stream 
to  his  feet  and  he  might  be  going  down  yet  had  not  his  men  come 
to  the  rescue  and  pulled  him  out  by  means  of  a  small  hand  derrick. 
Once  on  shore  he  began  to  think.  If  a  stream  of  water  applied  to 
a  man's  feet  will  cause  him  to  sink  deeper  in  the 
mud,  why  won't  it  liave  the  same  effect  if  applied  to 
the  base  of  a  pile?  He  tried  it  and  the  pile  which 
had  obstinately  refused  to  go  down  before  sank 
easily  to  place,  and  in  that  way,  states  tradition, 
was  discovered  the  use  of  the  water  jet  for  putting 
down  piling." 


THE   -VRAV   CONMXG-TOVVER 

The  doctor  protected  from  the  evil  results  tliat  iiiiglit  follow  frequent  exposure  to  the  x-rays 
the  operator  controlling  the  rays  from  a  safely  cabinet. 


flushing  and  disinfecting  of  sewers  and  house-drains,  especially  in 
viewof  the  fact  that  ozone  destroys  sulfureted  hydrogen,  and  would 
thus  probably  be  far  more  effective  in  dealing  with  the  gas  from 
sewer-ventilation  pipes  than  the  present  method  of  burning  the  gas 
by  the  use  of  special  gas-lamps. 

"Air-ozonizers  have  already  been  extensively  used  for  hospital 
and  sick-room  disinfecting,  Init  the  use  of  any  form  of  ozonizer  for 
sewer  work  has  up  to  the  present  not  been  tried.  While  sea  air 
contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  ozone,  the  percentage  of  ozone  in 
sick-room  air  is,  as  a  rule,  very  minute  indeed,  hence  the  use  of  air- 
ozonizers  for  hospitals  is  now  finding  considerable  favor.  The 
Lancet^  in  May  last,  advocated  the  use  of  the  stem  drinking-glass, 
owing  to  the  liability  of  the  fingers  to  touch  the  brim  of  the  ordi- 
nary tumbler ;  yet  the  same  medical  paper  totally  ignores  the  far 
greater  risk  of  infectious  disease  being  spread  by  rea.son  of  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  sterilize  the  drinking-glasses  used  in 
public  bars,  restaurants,  etc.  A  glass  after  being  used  by  a  per- 
son, possibly  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  is  washed  in  luke- 
warm water,  frequently  none  too  clean,  and  then  used  for  the  next 
customer  without  any  thought  as  to  whether  the  glass  is  germ-free 
or  not. 

"Much  consumption  undoubtedly  is  spread  in  this  way,  and  the 
matter  is  one  which  the  manufacturers  of  ozone  apparatus  might 
find  well  worthy  of  close  attention.  Once  the  general  public  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  this  point,  they  will  insist  on  the  hospital 
and  restaurant  managers  using  suitable  precautions." 


AN  AUXILIARY  BICYCLE-MOTOR— A  recently 
invented  power  attachment  for  ordinary  bicycles, 
which  calls  for  no  structural  alterations  and  can  be 
attached  or  detached  in  a  few  minutes,  is  described 
by  TJte  Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  26). 
The  device  comprizes  a  small  auxiliary  wheel,  20 
inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  light  motor  which  is 
connected  to  the  rear  wheel  of  the  bicycle.  Says 
the  writer : 

"An  ingenious  pivoting  arrangement  allows  the 
wheel  a  peculiar  lateral  and  vertical  movement,  so 
that  the  steering  of  the  machine  is  in  no  way  affected 
and  permits  the  wheel  to  glide  over  obstacles  or 
rough  ground  without  transmitting  any  shock  or  vi- 
bration to  the  rider.  The  motor  is  a  small  air- 
cooled,  horizontal,  two-stroke  engine  with  a  spe- 
cially designed  hub  to  which  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  six-to-one  reducing  gear.  ...  It  develops  1^ 
horse-power.  To  attach  the  motor-wheel  to  the  ordinary  cycle,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  nut  of  the  back-wheel  spindle  on  the 
chain  side  of  the  machine,  and  to  attach  the  frame  of  the  auxiliary 
wheel  to  the  spindle,  and  bolt  it  up — an  operation  occupying  a  few 
moments.  A  single-lever  regulator  controlling  the  motor  is  dipt 
to  the  handle-bar,  the  connection  with  the  motor-mechanism  being 
a  flexible  wire.     This  single  lever  controls  the  action  of  the  engine 


DISCOVERER  OF  THE  WATER  JET— The  water  jet,  says 
I:n^fincerin}^Ctintrculin!^  (Ciiicago,  March  ifS),  has  been  used  for 
so  many  years  both  in  putting  down  and  pulling  piling  that  its 
original  discoverer  has  long  since  been  lost  sight  of.     We  read  : 

"  It  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  many  years  previous 
by  Government  engineers.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  discoverer  of 
the  advantages  of  the  water  jet  was  a  (iovernment  engineer,  and 
that  his  discovery  was  made  in  the  following  manner  :  It  seems  that 
a'ong  in  the  forties  this  engineer  was  building  a  wharf,  and  was 
having  unusual  difficulty  in  putting  down  his  piling.  One  day  in 
wading  around  his  boots  became  stuck  in  a  tenacious  mud  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  pull  them  out.     There  happened  to  be  a  hose 


Itv  L'ourlesy  ot  "  The  .Sriei-.'ifii-  American,"  New  York. 

FIRST   AID    FOR    THE    TIREU    BICYCLIST. 

A  power  attachment  for  ordinary  bicycles. 

to  a  nicety.  The  wheel  complete  weighs  only  25  pounds,  and  the 
motor  is  capable  of  driving  the  bicycle  at  an  average  speed  of  16 
miles  per  hour  on  an  ordinary  road,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
about  18  miles  on  '^he  level.  The  fuel  tank  in  the  mud-guard  is  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  motor  100  miles." 
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ANOTHER   RECORD  OF  THE   DELUGE 

DR.  HILl'RECHT'S  latest  decipherings  from  the  tablets 
brought  back  from  Nippur  tell  the  story  of  the  deluge. 
What  seems  to  be  of  even  greater  importance  is  that  the  narrative 
inscribed  on  the  little  tablet  tiiat  fell  under  the  Doctor's  eye  last 
November  antedates  any  of  the  previously  known  records  by  at 
least  LOGO  years.  The  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia)  gives 
this  translation  of  the  tablet,  explaining  that  the  words  in  brackets 
are  not  in  the  cuneiform  text,  but  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Hilprecht 
according  to  his  conception  of  the  context : 

"thee, 

"[the  confines  of  heaven  and  earth]  I  will  loosen. 

"[a  deluge  I  will  make,  and]  it  shall  sweep  away  all   men 

together ; 

"[but  thou  seek  l]ife  before  the  deluge  cometh  forth  ; 

"[For  over  all  living  beings],  as  many  as  tliere  are,  I   will 

bring  overthrow,  destruction,  annihilation. 
"  Build  a  great  ship  and 

"total  height  shall  be  its  structure. 

"it  shall  be  a  house-boat  carrying  what  has  been  savc<l 

of  life. 

"  with  a  strong  deck  cover  [it]. 

"[The  ship]  which  thou  shalt  make. 

"[into  it  br]ing  the  beasts  of  the  held,  tiie  birds  of  heaven. 

"[and  the  creeping  things,  two  of  everything]  instearl  of  a 

number 

"and  the  familv 

" and  " 


This  tablet  is  possest  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  acquired  during  the  excavations  made  by  that  institution  under 
Dr.  Hilprecht"s  supervision  in  1899.  Because  of  the  long  period 
that  the  tablet  had  lain  in  the  earth  it  had  become  incrusted  with 
crystals  of  niter  which  had  to  be  removed  with  great  care  so  as 
not  to  efface  the  precious  writing.  The  Odser7>er  gives  this  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  Hilprecht's  own  description  of  the  tablet's  message : 

"This  story  was  doubtless  very  old  when  it  was  inscribed  on  that 
tablet.  The  tablet  itself  was  200 years  old,  and  had  been  shattered 
and  buried  when  Abraham  emerged  from  Ur,  perhaps  Nippur 
itself.  The  marvelous  record  has  remained  buried  all  these  long 
centuries  and  now  emerges  to  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  land  as 
remote  from  Abraham  as  if  it  were  on  another  planet. 

"The  fragment  from  which  this  translation  was  made  measures 
2H  inches  at  its  greatest  width  by  2)4  inches  at  its  greatest  length. 
It  is  about  J4  of  an  inch  at  its  greatest  thickness.  The  side  which 
bears  the  inscriptions  is  the  reverse.  The  obverse  had  been  broken 
off.  This  evidently  contained  the  beginning  of  the  deluge  story, 
as  the  writer  carried  long  lines  over  to  the  edge  of  the  tablet,  where 
they  can  now  be  seen  on  the  fragment.  Professor  Hilprecht  esti- 
mates that  the  complete  tablet  was  about  7x10  inches.  It  was 
probably  1%  inches  thick.  What  the  tablet  would  tell  if  it  should 
be  restored  in  its  entirety  challenges  the  imagination. 

"  In  his  notes  on  the  translation.  Professor  Hilprecht  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  confirmation  of  the  Bible  story  contained  in  the 
faulty  rendering  in  the  English  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  word  'window  '  for  'roof.'  He  also  points  out  another  error  in 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible,  whicii  helps  to  confirm  the 
age  of  the  deluge  story.  He  says  that  the  Hebrew  does  not  war- 
rant the  translating  of  the  command  to  take  two  of  each  species 
into  the  ark.  The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  text  means  'number,' 
not  species.  The  command  is  to  take  two  of  a  number  or  two 
instead  of  a  number.  And  this  is  identically  what  the  Nippur  tab- 
let says  was  the  command  of  the  Lord  God. 

"Professor  Hilprecht  discusses  at  length  the  various  later  Baby- 
lonian stories  of  the  Deluge,  which  differ  so  widely  from  the  Bibli- 
cal version.  He  dismisses  them  one  by  one  as  impossible  sources 
of  the  story  in  Genesis. 

"'There  remains,'  he  says,  'no  other  period  to  be  considered 
when  the  oldest  version  of  the  deluge  story  could  possibly  have 
entered  Canaan  than  the  time  when  Abraham,  whom  1  regard  as  a 
truly  historical  person,  left  kis  home  on  the  Euphrates  and  moved 
westward.'" 


The  Observer  then  says  on  its  own  account : 

"It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  full  significance  of  this  discovery, 
but  it  is  manifestly  a  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative  and  a 
disproof  of  the  critical  contention  that  the  account  of  the  deluge 
in  (ienesis  could  not  have  been  written  until  long  after  Moses,  be- 
cause the  story  is  plainly  a  Babylonian  folk-tale  and  was  introduced 
into  Hebrew  literature  during  the  exile.  It  was  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  land  from  which  Abraham  emigrated." 

Rabbi  Hirsch,  who  is  in  a  skeptical  mood  as  regards  other  re- 
cent contentions  (as  shown  elsewhere  in  this  department),  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  too  much  imprest  by  this  either.  He  writes 
in  The  Reform  Advocate  (Cincinnati) : 

"Undoubtedly,  Profes.sor  Hilprecht's  reading  of  new  deluge 
tablets  and  of  confirmatory  occurrence  of  the  name  Abraham  some- 
where in  some  newly  deciphered  inscription,  of  which  we  were  ap- 
prized this  week  with  usual  flourishes  of  trumpets  in  our  great 
dailies,  will  be  hailed  with  ecstasy  by  our  own  Conservatives. 
Now,  religion  is  once  more  safe!  The  deluge  is  proven  a  his- 
torical fact !  Let  us  accept  this  inference,  tho  in  all  probability  it 
is  unwarranted.  Deluge  stories  of  the  Babylonians  are  by  no  means 
as  novel  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  ancient 
literary  compositions  as  reportorial  imagination  would  have  them 
be.  These  flood-narratives  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  our  Gene- 
sis as  an  exposition  of  earth's  history  ;  their  slumbering  in  the  dust 
of  the  centuries  detracted  nothing  from  the  creditability  of  the 
Pentateuch  either.  Suppose  we  should  have  to  accept  that  Noah 
once  upon  a  time  lived  on  the  earth,  would  that  add  certainty  to 
our  religious  conceptions?  And  suppose,  even  after  Hilprecht's 
new  readings,  we  should  continue,  as  likely  we  shall,  to  hold  that 
some  chapters  of  Genesis  are  monotheistic  adaptations  of  an 
originally  polytheistic  Babylonian  myth,  would  that  vitiate  the 
force  of  our  religion's  appeal  ?  The  finding  of  the  name  Abraham 
in  a  Babylonian  inscription  does  neither  prove  nor  even  help  to 
prove  the  historical  character  of  the  person  spoken  of  in  Genesis. 
Yet,  is  religion  dependent  upon  Abraham's  authenticity  ?" 


A  $200,000  CHURCH   FOR   20  CENTS 

'T~"*HEODORE  BEZA,  the  great  French  reformer  and  biog- 
-*•  rapher  of  Calvin,  once  put  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  under 
each  of  the  four  central  piers  of  Sainte  Croix  Cathedral  at  Orleans, 
and  brought  it  crashing  down  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  French 
revolutionists  pulled  down  the  statues  of  French  kings  on  the 
facade  of  Notre  Dame,  and  painted  across  it,  "Temple  of 
Rea.son."  But  the  Combists  and  Briandists  of  the  present  time 
would  consider  such  acts  amateurish  and  lacking  in  sound  financial 
practicality.  In  the  France  of  to-day  the  Government  has  confis- 
cated the  Church  lands  and  buildings  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  "  liquidators  "  or  receivers.  These  receivers  are  supposed  to  sell 
the  properties  and  hand  the  money  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
One  of  these  liquidators,  Mr.  Due/.,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
selling  them  at  a  low  price  to  a  ring  he  had  formed,  whose  members 
let  the  buildings  and  share  the  profits.  The  splendid  Church  of 
the  Redemptorists  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  greedy  robbers 
and  speculators.  It  cost  S2oo,oooto  build;  it  was  sold  for  socents, 
and  rented  as  a  sweat-shop  to  a  wholesale  tailor  at  the  rate  of 
jS2,ooo  a  year,  Mr.  Duez  and  his  friends,  of  course,  dividing  the 
money.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  (Lon- 
don) thus  speaks  of  Duez  : 

"  How  he  ever  came  to  be  appointed  to  his  post  is  a  puzzle  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  devious  paths  of  French  politics.  He 
was  formerly  an  assistant  in  a  draper's  shop,  and  afterward  obtained 
a  position  as  clerk  to  an  official  liquidator.  Altho  he  possest  little 
knowledge  of  business  methods,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  finance,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  employer  when  the 
latter  retired.  This  was  about  eight  months  before  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Association  Law,  under  which  the  religious  orders 
were  supprest.     Duez,  thanks  to  powerful  influence,  had  sereral 
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of  these  establishments  put  into  his  hands  for  liquidation.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ungrateful,  and  his  account  furnishes 
admirable  proofs  of  his  never  having  forgotten  his  friends  in  the 
past.  Among  the  many  documents  which  the  police  seized  was  a 
report  of  a  certain  architect  on  the  value  ol  the  Redemptorist 
Monastery  and  Chapel  in  the  Boulevard  de  Menilmontant.  The 
cliapel  alone  had  cost  7^40,000,  and  the  value  of  tlie  lead  rooting 
was  about  ^2,500.  But  the  expert  declared  that  the  building  was 
absolutely  valueless  and  set  it  down  as  being  worth  the  nominal 
sum  of  one  franc.  Tlie  building  was  afterward  leased  by  a  friend 
of  the  liquidator,  who  let  it  for  ^'400  a  year.  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  the  Marist  Brothers'  College,  Mr.  Duez  is  asserted  to 
have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  ^6.000." 


JESUS  FOR  THE  JEWS 

*  T  T  was  really  love's  labor  lost  for  anti-Semites  to  purge  the 
*■  prophet  of  Galilee  of  the  taint  of  Semitic  ancestry,"  says 
Emil  G.  Hirscli.  In  this  phrase  lie  answers  some  of  the  modern 
scholars  whose  claim  that  Jesus  was  of  Aryan  ancestry  we  treated 
in  our  issue  of  March  19.  Rabbi  Hirsch  charges  both  Professors 
Haupt  and  H.  S.  Chamberlain  with  uttering  no  new  thing,  the  their 
forerunners  "  had  merely  suggested  "  what  Professor  Cliamberlain, 
we  are  told,  "in  the  sublime  might  of  his  superb  mentality,  an- 
nounced as  final  truth."  Rabbi  Hirsch,  writing  in  The  Reform 
A diioca/e  (Chicago),  goes  on  to  concede  the  letter  of  the  claim  for 
.Aryan  ancestry,  but  makes  certain  reservations  that  seem  to  rob 
the  admission  of  vital  significance.     He  says  : 

"  Let  him  have  been  racially  of  Aryan  stock  !  In  the  spirit,  he 
was  a  Jew.  Unless  not  only  the  genealogy  of  the  Gospels,  but  also 
evePr'  utterance  of  his  be  unhistorical — and  thus  we  are  forced  to 
concede  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  teachings — Haupt  and 
Chamberlain's  Aryan  Jesus  talked,  taught,  hoped,  prayed,  and 
preached  as  only  a  Jew  could  have  thought  and  worshiped  and 
spoken.  No  Greek  and  no  Teuton  could  or  would  ever  have  epito- 
mized the  Jewisii  prayers  as  did  he  ;  or  have  been  moved  to  inter- 
pret holy  writ  exactly  as  did  the  Haggadists,  the  men  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  who  taught  by  parable. " 

Rabbi  Hirsch  next  turns  to  a  more  sensational  claim  that  has 
recently  been  made  by  Professor  Drews,  of  Carlsruhe,  to  the  effect 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  historical  person.  Here  again  the  writer  re- 
marks that  this  is  not  a  new  claim,  and  outlines  the  orthodox  reply 
to  it.     He  writes  :    . 

"  Drews  and  Robertson,  now  sponsoring  the  negative  view,  were 
preceded  by  Bruno  Bauer.  Conservative  and  ortliodox  theologians 
have  not  hesitated  to  go  on  record  as  having  no  interest  in  the  Jesus 
of  history.  Theirs  is  the  faith  in  the  Christ.  Of  the  man  Jesus, 
they  concede,  next  to  nothing  is  known.  They  appeal  to  Paul  and 
ground  their  faitli  in  the  risen  Christ  on  his  testimony.  The  ob- 
jective point  of  Drews's  attack  is  the  Jesus  cult  of  modern  Liber- 
alism, a  cult  not  in  high  favor  with  the  spokesmen  of  conservative 
theology  in  Germany  and  England.  Drews's  critics  are  right 
when  they  contend  that  historical  evidence  to  the  existence  of  the 
man  Jesus  or  the  lack  of  such  evidence  is  of  no  consequence  in 
valuing  the  contents  of  the  Christian  religion.  Paul's  autlienticity, 
the  creditability  of  his  experience,  have  a  much  more  important 
bearing.  Christianity  exists.  This  fact  is  independent  of  any 
other  fact.  It  matters  not  who  wrote  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus. 
They  are  in  existence.  They  have  wielded  power  and  influence. 
Religion  is  not  a  question  of  facts  ;  it  is  one  of  forces." 

The  meagerness  of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  leaves  the  liberal 
Christians  with  as  little  to  stand  on  as  the  orthodox,  and  gives  the 
Jew  no  reason  to  prefer  the  liberal  to  the  conservative,  argues  the 
writer,   who  says  of  these  theological  disputes : 

"They  bring  out  the  weakness  of  the  position  of  the  Liberals. 
Their  idealization  of  one  historical  personality  has  no  clearer  cre- 
dentials than  has  that  of  the  Paulinian  theologians.  It  is  as  un- 
hi.storical  as  is  the  Christology  to  which  these  Liberals  take  ex- 
ception. It  is  grounded  in  psychological  needs  just  as  is  the 
Paulinian  doctrine.     And  behind  rt  all,  the  one  undisputable  fact 


—  the  Judaism  and  the  Hellenism  of  the  birth-time  of  the  Church 
and  its  theology.  Last,  not  least,  these  polemics  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  our  aping  or  adopting  the  unhistorical  idealizations  of  the 
liberal  wing  of  Christianity.  Non-Jews  may  be  excused  lor  can- 
onizing such  an  ideal  construction  and  reconstruction.  We  can  not 
be.  If  we  must  quote  New-Testament  passages  in  our  sermons, 
we  'should  quote  them  from  the  sources  whence  they  themselves 
were  drawn." 


A  "CRUSADE  AGAINST   CALUMNY" 

A  N  effort,  world-wide,  is  being  begun  by  a  New-Zealand  Catho- 
■^  *■  lie  editor,  to  establish  "agencies  for  the  exposure  and  un- 
earthing of  the  propagators  of  scandals  and  calumnies  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  its  priests,  and  institutions."  So  T/ie  Catholic 
Universe  (Cleveland)  reports  the  work  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  VV.  Cleary,  D.D.,  who  is  at  present  in  New  York 
upon  tliis  mission.     For  years  Dr.  Cleary.  it  is  said,  has  been  using 


CHURCH    OF    THK    KEDE.MPTORISTS, 

One  of  the  sources  of  Mr.  Duez's  fortune.  The  church  was  sold  for  one  franc 
and  rented  for  a  tailor's  sweat-shop  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a  year,  Mr.  Duez  and 
his  friends  reaping  the  profits. 

his  paper,  the  New  Zealand  Tablet,  to  accomplish  similar  ends. 
At  the  Catholic  congress,  held  in  Sydney,  Australia,  last  Septem. 
ber,  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  Cleary  sliould  start  upon  his  mission, 
beginning  the  work  in  Australasia  by  establishing  a  strong,  per- 
manent organization  and  reaching  out  thence  to  all  other  countries 
by  uniting  with  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society.  The 
Catholic  Uttiverse  proceeds  thus  in  its  account  of  the  enterprise : 

"  Funds  were  at  once  liberally  subscribed  in  New  Zealand  to  in- 
sure the  success  and  permanency  of  the  cable  service.'  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Melbourne,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society  of  Australia,  took  the  matter  up  with  the  greatest  cordial- 
ity, and  knowing  tliat  Dr.  Cleary  was  about  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
world  gave  him  a  strong;  letter  of  indorsement  and  recommendation. 

"Dr.  Cleary  passed  tlirough  New  Orleans  last  week  and,  in  con- 
versation with  a  representative  of  The  Moriiing  Star,  said  that 
his  work  has  been,  so  far,  very  successful.  Everywhere  he  has 
been  greeted  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  members  of  the  hierarchy 
and  clergy,  and  in  every  instance  received  the  most  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  his  plan  and  promises  of  cooperation. 

"  Dr.  Cleary  has  just  completed  the  tour  of  South  America  and 
Central  America,  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Australian  Cath- 
olic Truth  Society  being  to  nail  on  the  head,  as  it  were,  every 
slander  concerning  the  Church,  the  bishops,  and  clergy  in  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

"Dr.  Cleary  is  a  linguist,  and  his  splendid  knowledge  of  Spanish 
gave  him  exceptional  facilities  for  work  and  inquiry  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  Having  seen  the  great  work  of  the  Church 
there,  having  investigated  for  himself,  and  having  the  funds  where- 
with to  carry  on  the  most  vigorous  campaign,  he  returns  fortified 
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with  facts  and  data  that  are  unimpeachable,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  has  unearthed  many  a  false  and  libelous  statement  against  the 
Church  and  clergy  in  South  America.  He  declares  that  the  hier- 
archy and  clergy  of  the  Latin-American  countries  are  as  noble  a 
set  of  men  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  while  the  condition  of  the 
Church  is  vigorous,  progressive,  and  her  work  truly  holy  and 
apostolic. 

"  Dr.  Cleary  deprecated  the  custom  that  Protestant  missionaries 
have  of  manufacturing  scandals  in  connection  with  the  Church  in 
Latin-American  and  Latm  countries  generally.  He  said  tliat  if  the 
Catholic  missionary  were  to  spend  his  timegoing  among  the  lowest 
and  most  illiterate  portion  of  a  population  in  outlying  sections 
seeking  out  calumnies  against  Protestant  missionaries  instead  of 
doing  his  duty,  the  record  would  be  anything  but  inviting. 

"  Ur.  Cleary  explained  his  purpose  to  tlie  South-American 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  was  everywhere  cordially  indorsed.  He 
succeeded  in  establishing  agencies  in  Montevideo,  Paraguay ; 
Buenos  Aires  and  Corduba,  Argentine  Republic ;  Santiago  de 
Chile;  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Arequipas  and  Lima,  in  Peru;  Quito, 
Ecuador  ;  Caracas,  \'enezuela  :  Bogota,  Colombia  ;  Rio  Janeiro, 
i\Iexico  City,  etc.  It  is  intended  to  take  up  every  case  as  it  occurs 
and  expose  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  calumnious  statements 
and  bogus  letter  attributed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caracas 

"  It  is  proposed  to  make  Rome  the  center  of  the  work,  which  will 
reach  into  every  clime. 


NEW  THEOLOGY  SCORED  IN  BRITAIN 

IT  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  it  costs  to  turn  men  out  of  the 
pulpit  for  their  views,  but  it  is  worth  everything  to  pick  the 
right  men  to  let  into  the  pulpit  and  prepare  them  to  face  the  unrest 
of  the  age.  Tliis  is  the  primary  problem  in  training  men  to  preach, 
said  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth  at  the  recent  Free  Church  Council  at 
Hull,  England.  To  this  unrest  the  Church  must  present  "evan- 
gelical certainty,  informed  certainty,  and  teachable  certainty,"  he 
affirmed,  and  it  should  be  "the  certainty  of  those  who,  knowing 
the  best,  know  also  the  worst,  know  the  way  through  it,  and  on  the 
way  learn  much,  learn  to  drop  much,  and  to  gain  much."  His  en- 
largement upon  this  theme  is  taken  as  an  attack  upon  leaders  of 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Church  like  Dr.  Campbell,  about  whom  the 
terms  "quacks"  and  "adventurers"  are  used.  The  Chrisiian 
World  (London)  reports  him  in  such  words  as  these  : 

"There  should  be  no  countenance,  but  only  contempt,  for  adven- 
turers who  set  up  violently  to  discredit  and  revolutionize  belief, 
not  only  without  mastering  the  subject,  but  without  having  mas- 
tered a  single  theological  classic  or  studied  thorouglily  and  criti- 
cally a  single  book  of  the  Greek  Testament.  We  ought  to  repel 
with  warmth  the  claims  to  teach  of  men  who  iniiale  their  theology 
out  of  their  age,  as  orchids  grow  with  their  roots  in  the  air,  instead 
of  planting  it  in  historic  revelation,  like  the  tree  of  life.  This  is 
not  the  scorn  of  orthodoxy  for  heresy,  but  of  the  competent  for  the 
smatterer  who  sets  up  as  an  authority.  It  is  scorn  for  amateur 
guides  who  offer  short-cuts  to  certainty  which  all  the  labor  and 
science  of  the  saints  have  missed  ;  and  who  undertake  to  get  New- 
Testament  apostles  out  of  the  way  by  old-age  pensions.  Attacks 
on  Christian  belief  based  on  ignorance  or  hatred  are  quackery. 
We  must  be  patient  with  those  whose  minds  are  unsettled,  espe- 
cially the  catechumens  of  the  ministry.  We  must,  however,  be  pro- 
viding real  means  for  settling  those  minds,  and  we  must  not  turn 
teachers  loose  on  an  unsuspecting  public,  knowing  them  to  be  with- 
out a  competent  message,  or  power  to  hold  it  in  a  crisis." 

He  goes  on  to  deal  more  explicitly  with  the  New  Theology's 
teachings  concerning  sin  and  atonement.     Thus  : 

"  Let  us  be  quite  clear,  both  to  inquirers  and  doubters,  that  an 
evangelical  Church  rests  on  the  New-Testament  fact  of  final  re- 
demption from  guilt  in  Christ's  Cross,  however  it  may  construe 
theories  of  the  atonement ;  that  the  matter  of  sin  and  its  forgive- 
ness, guilt  and  its  removal,  is  the  marrow  of  Christianity  ;  that 
such  experiences  as  these,  which  pervade  the  whole  evangelical 
succe.ssion  from  Paul  to  Wesley,  are  not  pathological  to  religion, 
but  are  the  true  life  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let  it,  further,  be 
part  of  our  attitude  to  certain  phases  of  the  modern  movement  to 
say  this — that  if  any  public  teachers  treat  evangelical  faith,  with 


all  its  stress  on  sin,  as  a  disease  of  healthy-minded  religion,  and 
call  Christ  'just  a  man,  but  what  a  man  !' ;  if  they  treat  Christ,  even 
when  he  is  believed  to  be  historical,  merely  as  a  great  quotation 
from  the  past  instead  of  the  very  life  of  the  present ;  if  they  say 
each  man  is  a  Chri.st,  and  that  Christ  made  no  atonement  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  each  man  has  to  make  his  own  ;  if 
they  abjure  historic  and  apostolic  Christianity  as  a  rudimentary 
phase,  and  especially  if  they  dismiss  a  historic  Jesus — if  they  do 
this  while  all  the  time  enjoying  the  name,  the  credit,  and  the  funds 
of  the  evangelical  faith,  we  think  it  dishonest  and  ignoble.  It  is 
obtaining  influence  under  false  pretenses,  and  eating  the  bread  of 
a  faith  denied.  It  is  intellectual  immorality,  public  malversation 
of  trust,  and  abuse  of  lawful  freedom." 

T/ie  Christian  Coin7?ionwealtJt  (London),  Dr.  Campbell's  paper, 
takes  up  tiie  cudgels  for  the  New  Theology,  andin  a  signed  edi- 
torial by  J.  M.  Lloyd-Thomas  says  : 

"We  refer  to  this  address  not  in  order  to  retaliate  with  bitter  and 
unchristian  recrimination,  nor  yet  to  make  a  parade  of  turning  tiie 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  but  rather  to  comment  on  some  of  its 
less  personal  criticisms.  There  is  much  in  it — for  example,  its  in- 
sistence on  history  and  the  historic  Jesus — with  which  we  agree. 
There  is  much  that  we  disagree  with  which  is  yet  significant  and 
suggestive.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  a  frank  admission  from 
an  aggressive  champion  of  reaction  that  'theological  orthodoxy  as 
an  ideal — mere  correctness  of  belief  as  the  object  of  the  Church-- 
was  practically  gone.'  Let  us  thank  (iod  that  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
liberal  Christianity  has  triumphed.  After  all,  it  is  not  every  prin- 
cipal of  a  theological  college  tliat  even  now  will  acknowledge  tliis 
collapse  of  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  it  is  just  here  that  the  sting  stabs. 
Were  orthodoxy  secure,  we  should  not  have  these  pitiable  perio- 
dicities of  bad  temper.  But  the  facts  are  too  plain  :  orthodoxy  has 
been  publicly  found  out,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  It 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  only  reasonable  alternative 
would  be  a  broad-hearted  and  wide-eyed  liberalism  careful  to  con- 
serve all  that  is  valuable  in  the  living  tradition  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  ready  to  accept  every  new  truth.  But  no  :  'theologi- 
cal liberalism  had  notice  to  quit;  it  had  got  its  death  sentence.' 
It  is  true,  contended  the  speaker,  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
had  gone  and  also  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  ;  but  there  remained 
'the  infallibility  of  the  gospel  which  produced  both  the  Bible  and 
the  Church.'  This  is  an  arresting  assertion  which  but  for  its  ex 
aggeration  would  be  altogether  admirable.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, comes  in  when  wistful  multitudes  ask,  'And  what  precisely 
is  this  infallible  gospel  .-'  Who  is  its  living  interpreter  and  expo- 
nent.'' '  The  Pope  will  answer  'the  Church,'  and  will  immediately 
add  on  the  royal  principle  of  L'efat,  c'esf  i/ioi,  'The  Church,  it  is 
I.'  The  only  alternative  Dr.  For.syth  offers  to  this  is  to  repeat 
'the  gospel,'  and  to  add  'the  gospel — it  is  such  as  I  announce  it 
to  be.'  Now,  there  is  no  occasion  to  decide  which  of  tliese  two 
ultramontane  absolutisms  has  the  better  claim,  for  the  modern 
mind  has  irrevocably  rejected  both.  If  the  historic  Jesus,  as  he  is 
being  rediscovered  through  the  labors  of  undogmatic  and  devout 
scholars,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  gos- 
pel, nor  yet  the  consensus  of  his  free  followers  who  seek  to  per- 
petuate his  personality  through  the  Church,  it  is  hardly  likely  tliat 
any  single  theologian,  however  self-confident  and  dictatorial,  will 
be  allowed  to  legislate  for  other  theologians  equally  competent  tho 
less  despotic.  Are  we  going  to  hand  over  to  this  or  that  individual 
the  right  to  pontificate  at  large  and  pronounce  these  arrogant  final 
judgments  on  what  the  gospel  is  and  is  not  ?  " 

The  liberal  movement  is  here,  triumphantly  asserts  this  writer, 
adding  that  "  it  is  not  in  mortal  man  nor  in  any  combination  of  men 
to  stay  its  oncoming  flood."     Further  : 

"The  Pope  may  think  he  can  suppress  Modernism.  Dr.  Forsyth 
in  his  own  narrower  sphere  may  share  this  papal  delusion.  Spurgeon 
thought  he  could  do  it  once  upon  a  time.  Many  others  more  com- 
petent than  these  have  made  the  same  pathetic  blunder.  Such 
efforts  are  now  belated,  discredited,  and  discreditable.  Heresy- 
hunting  may  bring  glory  to  the  heretic,  but  it  can  not  fail  to  bring 
shame  to  the  reactionaries  and  obscurantists  who  indulge  in  that 
obsolete  sport.  Their  day  is  done.  We  know,  and  probably  they 
know,  that  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity  is  an  irresistible  and 
victorious  cause.  Wherefore,  to  quote  the  wise  words  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Free-Church  Council  after  a  prolonged  discussion  on 
the  virgin  birth,  let  us  get  to  business." 
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AMERICA'S  PRIZE  AT  STRATFORD 

THREE  liuiidred  competitors  souglit  for  a  prize  in  drama  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  tiie  winner  is  an  American,  Miss 
Josephine  Preston  I'eahody.  Her  play  is  a  poetic  drama  called 
"The  Piper,"  based  upon  tlie  legend  of  Hamelin  town  that  Prown- 
ing  has  made  so  familiar.  "To  be  hailed  the  winner  in  a  pnetir 
contest  in  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self." says  the  New  York  Even  iiti^  Post,  "is  a 
distinction  of  which  she,  and  with  her  all 
American  womanhood,  may  well  be  proud." 
But  the  satisfaction  must  be  seasoned  with  a 
little  chagrin,  this  journal  thinks,  that  "so 
striking  a  work  should  have  to  go  abroad  to 
find  managerial  appreciation  and  the  certainty 
of  speedy  production."  The  work  will  be  put 
on  the  stage  by  Mr.  F.  R.  P>enson,  the  English 
manager,  and  will  have  a  place  in  the  program 
of  the  annual  Shakespeare  festival,  beginning 
at  Stratford  on  April  12.  The  Ki'eiiinji^  Post 
observes : 

"The  piece  has  a  spiritual  and  poetical 
bloom  which  in  stage  representation  could  be 
preserved  only  by  the  most  skilful  and  delicate 
treatment,  and  it  is  satisfactory,  theiefore,  to 
know  that  it  is  to  be  played  by  the  company  of 
Mr.  Benson,  who  has  done  more  for  the  poetic 
drama  than  any  other  living  man.  Of  course. 
we  shall  soon  have  'The  Piper'  here,  now  that 
its  merits  have  been  acknowledged  elsewhere." 


The  case  for  the  play  in  this  country  is  not  so 
bad  apparently  as  it  had  seemed,  tho  the  inter- 
est it  had  aroused  was  not  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  until  this  statement  appeared  in 
The  Ei'eniiig  Post.  Immediately  Mr.  Walter 
Hampden,  who  appeared  so  long  and  successfully  as  Maiison  in 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  wrote  to  the  paper  these  words  : 

"Without  knowing  anything  of  the  literary  encomiums  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  play,  I  read  the  copy  Miss  Peabody  sent 
me  on  January  20,  instantly  recognized  its  poetical  and  dramatic 
qualities  as  of  a  high  order,  and  at  once  secured  an  option  upon  it 
for  production.  On  the  first  reading  I  was  so  imprest  with  the 
spiritual  splendor  of  its  subject,  so  captivated  by  the  charm  of  its 
treatment,  and  convinced  of  its  practical  worth  on  the  stage,  that  I 
decided  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  secure  its  production.  I 
shall  be  surprized  and  disappointed  beyond  measure  if  my  efforts 
come  to  naught. 

"The  writer  of  your  editorial,  tho  without  so  intending,  seems  to 
discredit  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of  our  stage-folk.  Your 
-writer  remarked  that 'Of  course  we  shall  soon  have  "The  Piper" 
here,  now  that  its  merits  have  been  acknowledged  elsewhere.' 
This  thought  is  only  too  current,  and  its  concealed  sarcasm  seems 
to  me  to  create  and  foster  the  very  conditions  your  writer  deplores. 
.  .  .  Such  thoughts  are  certainly  ill-founded  and  hasty,  but  never- 
theless constantly  reiterated  by  writers  upon  the  stage.  They  tend 
to  discourage  all  earnest  effort  by  creating  an  unnecessary  obstacle 
to  progress." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  g'wtv,  a  synopsis  of  the  play, 
which  begins  thus : 

"A  party  of  strolling  players  are  just  concluding  their  show — 'a 
Noah's  Ark  miracle-jjlay  of  the  rudest.'  It  is  the  market-place  of 
Hameln  late  in  a  golden  summer  afternoon  of  1284  a.d.  Clieat- 
ihe-J)evil,  one  of  the  i)layers,  has  been  prodding  'lost  souls  '  into 
the  jaw-like  opening  of  that  piece  of  medieval  stage-property  known 
as  Hell-Mouth,  to  the  mingled  joy  and  horror  of  the  multitude, 
while  Anselni,  the  young  priest,  opens  the  speech  of  the  play  with 
an  admonition  to  profit  by  the  sober  lesson  of  the  spectacle.  Three 
days  have  passed  since  the  ridding  of  the  town  of  its  pest,  and 
/ucobtis,  the  smug  old  Burgomaster,  is  alternately  felicitating  his 


lOSEFHINE    PKKSTON    PEABOUV, 

Who  put  the  pied  piper  of  Hamelin  into 
a  drama  and  won  tlie  prize  over  300  com- 
lietitors  at  Shakespeare's  home  town. 


fellow  citizens  on  their  deliverance,  and  himself,  in  oily  circumlo- 
cutions, on  the  utter  disappearance  of  their  benefactor.  It  were 
well,  after  the  manner  of  grateful  governments,  to  consider  ourselves 
delivered  by  the  hand  of  heaven — witiiout  charge.  His  stately 
language  is  punctuated  from  the  player's  tent  by  sarcastic  cater- 
wauls from  him  w-ho  played  Reynard-the-Eox.  Still,  it  were  well 
to  go  through  the  form  of  offering  to  pay  the  promised  fee  ;  it  were 
will  ti)  ha\e  the  vanished  stranger  called  by  the  Herald  :  'Oyez! 
Oyez  !  Oyez  !'  Reynard  steps  forth  from  the 
tent.  Life  has  played  us  its  detestable  trick  of 
taking  us  at  our  word.     It  is  the  man. 

"The  burghers  haggle;  the  strange  one  is 
firm,  yet  dignified.  There  is  a  mysterious  air 
of  power  about  the  man.  He  summons  forth 
two  of  his  companions:  Cheat-ihe-Devil,  re- 
vealed as  a  pale  and  timorous  youth,  gentle  and 
half-witted;  the  one  who  had  worn  the  bear's 
head.  Michael.,  a  sword-swallower  by  profes- 
sion, a  dreamer  by  vocation.  They  three  are 
to  share  the  fee.  Some  bargain  must  be  made. 
The  burghers  withdraw  into  the  Rathaus  to 
confer.  Out  in  the  square  about  the  figure  of 
the  piper  goes  the  life  of  the  place.  Barbara., 
the  Burgomaster's  daughter,  keeps  eying  the 
youth  Michael  \\\i\\  a  fascination;  Jan,  the 
lame  little  son  of  the  woman  Veronika.  who 
was 'not  born  in  Hameln,' cries  out  suddenly 
on  the  stranger,  'Oh,  I  love  the  Man  !' " 

The  Burgomaster,  after  long  haggling  among 
the  burghers,  comes  out  of  the  Rathaus  and 
offers  the  piper  15  guilders  instead  of  the  1,000 
promised.     Then 

"A  swell  of  organ  music  sounds  from  the 
minster  across  the  square.  The  eye  of  The 
J'iper  darkens.  He  refuses,  and  the  burghers 
threaten.  Lights  glow  at  the  minster  windows 
in  thickening  dusk.  The  sonorous  chant  of  the 
organ  rolls  tlirough  aisle  and  nave  and  reaches 
them  where  they  stand,  the  people,  half-cowed,- 

half-doubting.     Then,    led    by  the    Burgomaster,    they   go    in   to 

worship.      The  Piper  stands  alone  in  the  square. 
"Not  cjuite  alone.     The  children  are  about  him,  begging  him  to 

pipe  again.     Horror  and  pity  that  they  should  be  destined  to  lives 

like  these  come  over  him.     He  looks  on   them  aiid  begins  softly 

to  pipe  the  Kinderspell. 

The  children  stop  first,  and  look  at  him,  fascinated,  then  they  laugh,  drowsily, 
and  creep  closer — Jan  always  near.  They  crowd  around  him.  He  pipes 
louder,  moving  backward,  slowly,  with  magical  gestvires  toward  the  little 
by-streets  and  the  closed  doors.      The  doors  open  everywhere. 

Out  come  the  children:  little  ones  in  night-gowns;  bigger  ones,  with  play- 
things, toy-animals,  dolls.  He  pipes,  gayer  and  louder.  They  pour  in, 
right  and  left.  Motion  and  music  fill  the  air.  The  Piper  lifts  Jan  to  his 
shoulder  (dropping  the  little  crutch)  and  marches  off,  up  the  street  at  the 
rear,  piping,  in  the  midst  of  them  all. 

Last,  out  of  the  minster  come  tumbling  two  little  acolytes  in  red,  and  after 
them,  Peter  the  Sacristan.  He  trips  over  them  in  his  amazement  and  ter- 
ror; and  they  are  gone  after  the  vanishing  children  before  the  church- 
people  come  out. 

"At  a  shriek  from  Old  Ursula,  'The  bell!  the  bell!'  Peter 
rushes  and  tugs  at  the  bell-rope  to  break  tlie  witchcraft.  The  iron 
tongue  begins  to  sj^eak  thickly.  The  people  pour  out  of  doors 
learning  the  horror  from  one  another  as  they  come  ;  lights  multiply  ; 
jiarents  scream  for  their  children  ;  they  accuse  each  other  of  the 
false  bargain  ;  lamentations  fill  the  air.  Above  the  clamor  sound 
the  knelling  strokes  of  the  bell." 

Citations  are  given  from  a  scene  in  the  land  whither  the  children 
had  been  taken.  "Humanity  invades  this  airy  pleasure-dome  of 
the  soul." 

"  It  is  Veronika,  braving  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  cross-roads, 
calling  in  a  wail  for  the  little  lame  boy,  her /«//.  The  Piper 
fronts  her;  she  is  haggard,  but  resolute.  She  asks  first  to  be  told 
that  the  children  live.  The  Piper  swears  it.  And  he  says,  'like 
a  wounded  animal,' even  while  refusing  to  return  theiTi  to  their 
bondage : 
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'i'ou  hurt  me 
Somewhere — you  hurl  me. 

"Again,  lie  cries  passionately  : 

But  for  only  you. 

What  do  they  know  of  children? — Pfui,  their  own 
Who  knows  a  treasure,  when  it  is  his  own? 
Do  they  not  whine:    'Five  mouths  around  the  table. 
And  a  poor  harvest ;   and  now  comes  one  more  '  ? 
God  chasten  us! — Pfui! — 
Vbronika  (dully) — 

.   .   .   But  I  must  be  patient. 

PlPBR  — 

You  know,  you  know,  that  not  one  dared,  save  you. 

Dared  all  alone,  to  search  this  devil's  haunt. 
Veronika — 

They  would  have  died — 
Piper — 

But  never  risked  their  souls! 

That  knew  I  also 

.   .  '  Young  faces.' sooth. 

The  old  ones  prate  of!^Bah,  what  is    t  they  want? 

'  Some  one  to  work  for  me.  when  I  am  old; 

Some  one  to  follow  me  unto  my  grave; 

Some  one — for  me  '  ?     Yes,  yes      There  is  not  one 

Old  huddler-by-the-fire  would  shift  his  seat 

To  a  cold  corner,  if  it  might  bring  back 

All  of  the  children  in  one  shower  of  light! 

.   .   .   The  younger  men  ? 

Aha!     Their  pride  to  keep  the  name  ahve; 

The  name,  the  name,  the  little  Hameln  name. 

Tied  to  the  trade;    carved  plain  upon  his  gravestone. 

"'My  longing  will  bring  back  my  own,'  cries  the  woman  desper- 
ately, as  slie  reels  blindly  away.     The  wild  heart  of  the  gipsy  has 


We  will  show  all  men  what  we  hear  and  see; 
And  we  will  make  Thee  lift  Thy  head  and  smile. 

***** 

No.  no,  I  can  not  give  them  all!      No,  no, 
Why  wilt  Thou  ask  it?     Let  me  keep  but  one. 

No,  no,  I  will  not 

***** 
.   .   .    Have  thy  way.      I  will!  " 


A 


THE   PICTURE  "BUNCO-GAME" 

PICTURE-DEALER  who  has  lately  been  on  trial  in  New 
York  for  selling  bogus  paintings  was  alleged  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  have  once  said  that  the  whole  picture  business  was 
"a  bunco-game."     Whether  the  man  so  charged  ever  said  the  thing 
or  not,  it  seems  certain  that  the  trial  will  implant  the  suspicion  in 
the  average  lay  mind.     In  commenting  upon  the  trial  the  New 
York  Press  points  out  that  "few  Anglo-Saxons  have  much  sure 
understanding  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  this  fact  renders  them 
liable  to  be  grossly  imposed  upon."     The  writer,  however,  thinks 
that  "crass  thieves  and  confidence  men  in  this  line  are  not  as  fre- 
quent as  they  appear  to  be  to  the  cynical  judgment."     One  thing 
the  trial  developed  seems  to  be  that  the  layman  who  goes  afield 
for  expert  opinion  will  fall  into  confusion  over  the  disagreement  of 
the  doctors.     The  main  purpose  of  the  trial  was  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  two  pictures  attributed  to  Homer  Martin. 
They  are  called   "Near  Newport"  and  "The  Old  Mill  Near  St. 
Cloud,"  Mr.  VV.  C.  Brownell,  an  acknowledged  authority 
and  writer   on  art  matters,  and  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr. 
Martin,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"I  first  saw  'Near  Newport '  when  it  was  hanging  be- 
side Martin's  'Newport  Neck,'  in  the  Lotos  Club.  The 
contrast  was  great.  I  saw  nothing  in  it  that  recalled  the 
work  of  Martin  except  that  it  looked  to  be  a  caricature. 
Martin's  work  was  marked  by  intellectual  power  and 
beauty,  neither  of  which  was  in  the  canvas  before  me. 
1  did  not  see  Martin's  characteristic  treatment." 

Asked  as  to  what  there  was  about  the  "Old  Mill  "  to 
show  that  it  was  an  imitation,  Mr.  Brownell  said: 

"Negatively  I  should  say  there  was  nothing.  Posi- 
tively there  are  several  things.  The  arms  of  the  mill  try 
to  catch  Mr.  Martin's  manner  of  vagueness,  but  he  never 
employed  vagueness  in  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  pic- 
ture. The  shape  is  one  that  would  have  been  disagreeable 
to  Mr.  Martin,  having  an  excess  of  length  over  height. 
It  was  in  plan  very  like  another  picture  he  had  painted, 
and  I  don't  think  he  would  have  considered  it  honorable 
to  paint  two  so  similar  pictures." 

Later  in  the  trial   Mr.   F.   Hopkinson  Smith,  owning 

•oLu  MILL  NKAR  ST.  cLouij."  {hat  hc  was  by  profession  "a  painter,  also  a  writer  and 

(.>ne  of  the  pictures  that  caused  litigation  between  an  art-dealer,  William  Clausen,  and  W.  T.    an  engineer,"  said  he  had  known  Homer  Martin  and  knew 
Evans,  who  withdrew  the  work  after  presenting  it  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington.         ,  .  .  .  tt      i     i-         i  •  i 

the  picture  m  question.     He  believed  it  to  be  genume. 


encountered  something  in  Nature  more  imperious  than  Nature's 
wildness.  He  has  encountered  her  passionate  gentleness  in  the 
mother.  Vainly  he  struggles  against  it,  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
conflict  is  splendidly  imaged  in  the  splendor  of  the  verse.  He 
turns  to  the  shrine  of  the  Christ,  the  Lonely  Man,  in  impassioned 
appeal,  his  arm  uplifted,  his  hand  outspread  as  to  ward  off  some 
unseen  accuser. 

will  not,  no  I  will  not.  Lonely  Man! 
1  riave  them  in  my  hand.     I  have  them  all — 
All — all!     And  I  have  lived  unto  this  day. 
(He  waits  as  if  for  some  reply) 
(He  pleads,  defends,  excuses  passionately;    before    his    will  gives  way,  as  the 
arrow  flies  from  the  bowstring.) 

— I  will  not  give  them  back! 

****** 
Look,  Lonely  Man!     You  shall  have  all  of  us 
To  wander  the  world  over,  where  Y^o  i  stand 
At  all  the  crossways  and  on  lonely  hills — 
Outside  the  churches,  where  the  lost  ones  go! 
And  the  wayfaring  men,  and  thieves  and  wolves 
And  lonely  creatures,  and  the  ones  that  sing! 


backing  up  the  judgment  with  these  words  : 

"A  picture  is  very  like  a  check  which  is  torn  from  a  check-book. 
When  you  present  the  check  at  the  bank,  the  moment  the  man  looks 
at  it  he  knows  what  house  it  came  from,  but  he  doesn't  pay  until 
he  has  examined  the  signature.  An  artist  doesn't  write  with  a  pen, 
but  with  a  brush,  and  every  artist  has  an  individual  touch.  Martin 
took  his  brush,  and  he  used  a  great  deal  of  medium,  varnish,  or 
whatever  it  was.  He  took  the  color  on  his  brush  pure  and  dragged 
it  across  the  canvas,  and  in  between  the  marks  of  the  brush  he  got 
the  different  tones  of  the  original  pigment.  That  is  what  some 
artists  call  vibration. 

"Another  peculiarity  of  Martin  was  his  grave  points.  He  was 
not  a  great  artist,  he  was  not  a  great  draftsman  ;  he  was  a  very  sad 
man.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  during  a  portion  of 
his  life  was  very  poor.  It  went  into  his  work.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  every  painter  is  how  he  puts  the  pigment  on  the 
canvas  ;  how  he  moves  his  brush.  You  can  tell  it  as  you  can  his 
signature.     You  can't  forge  an  artist's  brush-work." 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  this  statement  applied  particularly  to  "The 
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Old  Mill."  All  artist  called  in  to  testily  adniittt-d  that  he  had 
transferred  the  paintin;.;-  in  <iuestion  from  the  old  canvas.  The 
picture,  he  said,  was  "in  bad  condition  .  .  .  discolored,  cracked, 
and  painted  on  a  leaden-hued  cotton  canvas,"  and  so  he  transferred 
the  paint  "to  a  new  white  canvas."  The  canvas  was  one  of  the 
thiiijrs  tiiat  aroused  suspici(Mi.     liut  such  transfers  are  often  made 

in  old  paintings. 

The  New  Yolk 
/•.'T'tv////i'-/'<'.f/ thinks 
that,  irrespective  of 
tiie  outcome  of  the 
trial,  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  William  T. 
Kvans.  has  done  a 
]iublic  service  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  courts 
for  redress  on  the 
belief  that  false  pic- 
tures had  been  sold 
to  him.  The  edito- 
rial opinion  of  this 
paper  is  : 

"  If  collectors  gen- 
erally would  follow 
his  example  a  base 
traffic  would  soon  be 
checked.  That  this 
kind  of  courage  is 
exceptional  the  testi- 

lllustralioiis  for  this  article  are  re|.ioilii.ed  bv  peimissinn  "f  Ihi-  II.  „,„,,,,         ;  „       tU«       t,-;-il 

™-  ^      ^,        1.1- L       r..T.L  -.  1    .    I  f    .        .       1  \ii  .        mony      in    me    iriai 

W.  Gray- Co.,  publishers  of  "  The  Orchestral  iDstrtiiiieuts  ;tnii  \\  hat  J 

ThfvDo."  shows.      Ordinarily, 

THE   OBOE,  ^]^g  j^^Qj.^    ^,^^j    ^    .^i^_ 

All  instrument  '•  traditionally  pastoral,  or  of  pen-        timized  amateur  will 
etrating  melancholy."  ,     •    .     j  j 

do  IS  to  demand  resti- 
tution of  his  money,  sending  the  fraudulent  pictures  back  to  be  sold 
:o  somebody  else.  There  are  a  number  of  dealers  who  frequently 
redeem  the  worse  than  rubbish  they  have  sold.  They  can  well 
afford   to    do   so,    since  for   one   collector  whose   suspicions  are 

aroused  a  hundred 
remain  in  compla- 
cent possession  of 
their  bargains.  The 
result  is  that  thou- 
sands of  picture  for- 
geries of  the  ancient 
schools,  and  of  the 
French  and  Ameri- 
can schools  of  the 
last  century,  have 
bee  n  distributed. 
They  crowd  our  col- 
lections of  the  mid- 
dle class,  are  be- 
([ueathed  to  widows 
and  children  as  val- 
uable assets,  are 
pledged  with  banks 
for  loans,  and  some 
even  get  into  public 
museums. 

"  Such  is  the  result 

of      tolerating      the 

tricky  picture-dealer. 

Mind  you,  the  situa- 

THE  TOM-TOM,  tion  is   wcll    known. 

The  "  most  sinister  of  all  the  percussion  instru-        Constantly       collec- 

ments,"  used  by  Strauss  at  the  moment  of  Sa»o»«c'5        tions  tint  come   into 

death.  ,     ' 

our  better  auction- 
rooms  are  rejected  or  weeded  out  for  this  reason.  Whole 
galleries  accepted  as  collateral  have  been  condemned  by  ex- 
perts. .  .  .  Will  decent  men  in  any  other  business  relations  admit 
that  sheer  swindling  calls  for  no  penalty  save  annulment  of  the 
transaction  ?  " 


THE   BASSOON, 


The  bass  of  the  wood-wind,  "  capable  among  other 
effects,  of  lu<jubrious  or  grotesquely  comic  speech  " 


THE  MODERN  ORCHESTRA 

T^Ji^l'LE  who  have  read  accounts  of  Richard  Strauss's  "  Elek- 
-*■  tra,"  or  even  of  such  purely  orchestral  works  as  "  Don  Quix- 
ote "  or  the  "  Domestic  Symphony,"  liave  heard  of  strange  company 
kept  by  the  old-time  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  No  object 
capable  of  producing 
sound,  whether  a 
musical  instrument 
or  not,  has  seemingly 
been  unutilized  by 
this  strange  wizard 
of  realism.  But  his 
mastery  of  what  is 
regarded  as  the  legit- 
imate orchestra  is 
still  one  of  his  pre- 
eminent qualities 
among  composers. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Gil- 
man  tells  us  how  he 
achieves  the  su- 
preme vividness  of 
the  final  scene  of 
"  Salome"  by  a  pure- 
ly orchestral  effect. 
Herod,  at  this  mo- 
ment, beholds  with 
horror  "  the  spectacle 
of  his  insensate  step- 
daughter fondling 
the  severed  head  of 
Jolin"  and  cries  out,  "  She  is  monstrous  !  "  Thereupon  the  slaves, 
at  his  command,  extinguish  the  torches,  and  a  black  cloud  con- 
ceals the  moon.  The  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  orchestra, 
says  Mr.  Oilman,  in  Everybody's  Magazine  (April),  by  what  is 
probably  the  strangest  and  most  hauntingly  graphic  instrumen- 
tal effect  ever   con-  

ceived.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  an  uncanni- 
ly dissonant  chord. 
<,o\n\di^(\  piafiissi/zHK 
and  with  ghastly 
mystery,  by  the 
veiled  and  lugubri- 
ous tones  of  trom- 
bones, horns,  'cellos, 
a  double-bass,  and 
an  organ,  combined 
with  the  menacing 
reverberations  of  a 
Chinese  gong,  under 
unearthly  and  long- 
drawn  trills  of  the 
wood-wind.  It  is  not 
beautiful ;  it  is  not 
noble ;  yet  it  is  the 
achievement  of  a 
master  of  instru- 
mental delineation; 
and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  of 
accomplishment  a 
century  ago." 

The  reason  of  this 
impossibility  is  that 
the  modern  orchestra  is  so  enormous  a  development  over  that  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Gilman  calls  it  "the  most  wonderful  in- 
strument in  existence,"  and  asks  if  it  is  not  almost  inci  edible  "that 
a  few  prosaic  contrivances  of  wood,  catgut,  horsehair,  and  metaJ 
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Wliich  produces  a  "  somberly  pathetic"  tone  espe- 
cially effective  in  the  "dolorous  piping"  of  the 
Shepherd  in  "  Tristan  und  Isolde." 
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may  be  so  combined  and  manipulated  that  they  will  suggest  to  the 
hearer,  with  marvelous  vividness  and  beauty,  the  dim-flowing 
liquidness  of  a  river's  depths,  a  sunrise  over  mountain-tops,  the 
murmurous  stillness  of  a  forest,  the  prismatic  sublimity  of  a  rain- 
bow." Haydn's  orchestra,  regarded  purely  as  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression, says  this  writer,  "is,  in  comparison  with  the  orchestra 
of  Wagner.  Strauss,  or  Debussy,  as  meager  and  colorless  as  the 
square  piano  of  our  excellent  grandmothers  is  beside  the  su- 
perbly sonorous 'grand"  of  to-day."     Mr.  Gilman  explains  : 

"The  modern  orchestra,  like  the  Gaul  of  our  troubled  youth, 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  with  a  subsidiary  part — which  is 
perhaps  a  Celtic  way  of  saying  that  it  comprizes  four  main  groups, 
or  families.  These  are  called  by  musicians  the  'strings,'  the 
'wood.' the  'brass,' and  the  'battery' — which,  being  interpreted, 
mean,  respectively,  the  instruments  played  with  a  bow — the  violins, 
violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses  ;  the  wood-wind  instruments 
— flutes,  oboes,  English  horn,  clarinets,  and  bassoons;  the  instru- 
ments of  brass — horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tubas ;  and, 
finally,  the  less  important  'battery,'  or  instruments  of  percussion 
^the  various  kinds  of  drums,  the  cymbals,  triangle,  gongs,  etc. 
The  harp,  as  befits  its  seraphic  and  supermundane  character,  tran- 
scends tiiese  utilitarian  classifications. 

"In  a  typical  orchestra  of  to-day — say,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra — these  instruments  are  represented  as  follows:  Of  the 
strings  there  are  30  violins,  10  violas,  10  violoncellos,  and  S 
double-basses;  of  the  wood-wind  there  are  4  flutes,  3  oboes,  i 
English  horn,  3  clarinets  and  i  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  i 
contra-bassoon  ;  among  the  'brass  '  are  8  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, and  I  bass  tuba;  while  the  'battery' includes  2  kettle-drum- 
mers and  4  players  for  the  other  percussive  accessories  ;  and  there 
is,  of  course,  the  indispensalile  harpist.  That  is  to  say,  the  mod- 
ern composer  has  at  his  command  an  instrument  of  100  tongues." 

In  the  matter  of  details,  the  composer  "has  at  the  disposal  of 
his  imagination  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  individual  tone  effects 
of  orchestral  'color.'  "     In  ways  like  these  : 

"The  violins  will  serve  him  for  almost  every  kind  of  utterance, 
from  the  gravest  and  most  poignant  sorrow  to  the  most  exuberant 
gaiety,  from  threatening  ferocity  to  ethereal  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness. With  them  Wagner  paints  the  mystical  descent  of  angels  in 
the  'Lohengrin'  prelude;  the  desolation  of  the  heartsick  and 
wounded  Tristan,  pining  for  his  Isolde ;  the  sinister  and  detest- 
able glee  of  the  Nibelung  dwarf,  Mivie.  The  violas  (and  the  viola 
is,  roughly  speaking,  only  a  violin  of  larger  size  and  deeper  com- 
pass) will  yield  him  a  tone-color  more  somber  and  poignant,  richer 
and  more  mournful,  than  that  of  the  violins — it  is  a  solo  viola  that 
is  chosen  by  Berlioz  to  impersonate  the  role  of  the  brooding  and 
Byronic  hero  of  his  symphony, 'Harold  in  Italy.'  For  amorous 
or  elegiacal  utterance  the  "cellos  are  supremely  fitted,  while  the 
double-basses,  the  foundation  of  the  orchestra,  can  paint  for 
Beethoven  the  rumbling  of  thunder  in  the  storm-scene  in  the  'Pas- 
toral '  Symphony,  or  they  can  caper  with  heavy  and  grotesque 
humor  in  the  Sciierzo  of  his  Fifth  Symphony. 

"  There  is  the  flute,  with  its  cool  and  limpid  sweetness  ;  the  oboe, 
traditionally  pastoral,  or  of  penetrating  melancholy  ;  the  somberly 
pathetic  English  horn  (an  oboe  of  deeper  compass),  which,  in 
Wagner's  'Tristan,'  is  heard  in  the  dolorous  piping  of  the  shepherd, 
whose  tones  recall  to  the  dying  lover  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  but 
which  can  also  pipe  the  sprightlier  lay  of  the  shepherd  in  the  first 
act  of  'Tannhauser. '  There  is  the  clarinet,  an  instrument  of  won- 
derfully varied  powers  of  expression — it  is,  as  Mr.  William  James 
Henderson  once  aptly  called  it,  'the  dramatic  soprano  of  the 
orchestra.'  'Its  voice,'  Berlioz  declares,  in  his  classic  treatise  on 
instrumentation, 'is  that  of  heroic  love';  yet 'there  is  nothing  so 
virginal,  so  pure,  as  the  tint  imparted  to  certain  melodies  by  the 
tone  of  a  clarinet ' ;  and  he  speaks,  too,  of  its  capacity  for  'coldly 
threatening  "  effects. 

"In  the  bassoon,  the  bass  of  the  wood-wind,  the  composer  has 
in  instrument  of  dark  tone-quality,  capable,  among  other  effects, 
of  lugubrious  or  grotesquely  comic  speech.  When  Meyerbeer,  in 
the  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns  in  his  'Robert  le  Diable,' 
as  Berlioz  points  out,  wished  to  find  'a  pale,  cold,  cadaverous 
sound,'  he  obtained  it  from  certain  notes  in  the  bassoon.  In  rapid 
passages,  the  effect  of  its  lumbering  and  ponderous  speech  is  some- 
times extremely  funny. 

"  Of  the  brass  instruments,  there  is  the  French  horn,  preeminent 


in  the  orchestra  for  the  rich  and  golden  beauty  of  its  tone — the 
most  romantic  of  instruments,  yet  capable  of  vigorous  and  forceful 
utterance.  Opera-goers  will  remember  the  entrancing  effect  of 
Kiiif;  Mark's  retreating  hunting-horns  in  the  second  act  of  'Tris- 
tan und  Isolde,'  and  the  delightfully  vigorous  and  buoyant  effect 
which  the  horn  gives  to  Siei^fried's  typical  motives  in  Wagner's 
forest  drama.  Or  the  horn  can  sound  veiled  and  mysterious,  as  in 
the  unforgettable  passage  accompanying  the  scene  in  'Gotterdam 
merung'  where  ..S'/r^/OvVci' drinks  the  magic  potion  which  causes  him 
to  forget  Bntniiliild.  As  for  the  trumpet,  it  can  be  brilliantly 
militant  or  heroic — in  the  magnificently  impressive  opening  of 
Richard  Strauss's  tone-poem,  'Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,'  it  is  used 
with  wonderful  effect  to  suggest  the  spectacle  of  the  rising  sun  as 
witnessed  by  Zarathustra  upon  the  mountain-tops.  The  trom- 
bone, admittedly  the  king  of  orchestral  instruments,  speaks  with 
a  voice  that  can  be  both  majestic  and  ominous,  nobly  exalted  or 
supremely  terrifying.  The  bass  tuba  is  the  bass  of  the  brass  in- 
struments. It  is  picturesquely  used  by  Wagner  in 'Siegfried  '  to 
paint  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  dragon  Fafner." 


DINNER  AND  DRAMA  AT  DAGGERS 

DRAWN 

IT  has  often  been  charged  that  modern  plays  have  deteriorated 
because  the  audience  goes  to  the  theater  to  digest  its  dinner. 
Under  such  conditions  any  unusual  demands  upon  the  minds  of  the 
theatergoers  are  resented,  and,  consequently,  the  inferior  play  is 
more  apt  to  flourish.  There  are  signs  that  at  last  the  theater  has 
"got  its  back  up  "  against  the  dinner-table,  especially  in  France, 
where  the  incongruity  of  the  situation  is  gravely  discust  both  by 
theatrical  managers  and  by  authors.  The  other  day  Maurice 
Donnay,  the  Academician,  delivered  himself  on  the  subject,  and 
afterward  Pierre  Maetier  gave  a  public  lectureo.i  the  theme.  In  the 
pages  of  Lcs  Aiiiiales  Politiques  ei  Littt'raires  (Paris)  Maetier's 
words  are  summarized  in  this  form  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as  interesting  to  those  in  the  country 
as  it  is  to  our  Parisian  readers.  I  presume  that,  in  the  great  cen- 
ters whicii  gladly  follow  the  example  of  the  capital,  they  do  not 
begin  to  dine  until  eight  o'clock  ;  but  in  the  little  cities,  the  towns, 
and  the  villages,  the  old  customs  have  not  entirely  passed  away, 
and  half-past  six  for  family  dinners,  and  seven  for  formal  occa- 
sions, are  considered  very  proper  hours. 

"Here,  the  abuse  increases  every  day.  I  remember  that,  30  and 
35  years  ago,  the  hours  which  I  have  named  were  never  exceeded. 
My  childish  memories  recall  certain  performances  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  w^hich  began  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock.  The  Theatre 
Frangais  played  as  curtain-raisers  pretty  pieces  in  one  act,  per- 
formed by  the  best  members  of  the  company.  By  half-past  seven 
the  house  was  full  of  eager  spectators.  To-day,  the  audience 
scarcely  comes  before  nine  o'clock,  and  tliese  little  plays  have 
been  supprest  or  given  over  to  the  understudies.  The  works  them- 
selves which  form  the  substance  of  the  entertainment  do  not  exceed 
three  or  four  acts,  and  take  the  place  of  those  ample  comedies, 
those  grand  dramas  in  five  acts,  wherein  the  Dumas,  the  Anglers, 
and  the  Barrieres  excelled. 

"You  see  that  the  problem  is  not  so  frivolous  as  it  may  appear, 
and  that  the  dinner-hour  exerts  a  real  influence  upon  intellectual 
life  and  literary  production.  Why  is  this  meal  indefinitely  delayed  .>* 
The  phenomenon  is  inexplicable,  like  the  law  which  causes  cities 
to  develop  toward  the  west.  One  must  yield  to  the  facts  without 
trying  to  understand  them.  We  must  become  resigned  to  the 
change  of  customs.  We  can  say  to  ourselves,  however,  that  the 
remedy  will  spring  from  the  excess  of  the  evil,  and  that  the  delay 
of  dinner  will  abolish  it.  It  will  change  its  name  and  character. 
It  will  be  a  supper.  We  shall  no  longer  dine  before  going  to  the 
play  ;  we  shall  simply  swallow  a  cup  of  tea.  Upon  our  return,  we 
shall  sup. 

"And  these  nocturnal  repasts,  animated  by  the  sparklings  of 
wit  and  of  champagne,  will  lead  us  back  to  the  pleasant  customs 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  will  revive  a  charming  tradition. 
Everything  begins  afresh,  indefinitely.  Man  turns  like  a  squirrel 
in  his  cage,  and  returns  unceasingly  to  his  old  ways." — Transla- 
iioji  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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requirements  of  the  horse  have  been  en- 
tirely- sacrificed  those  of  self-propelled 
vehicles;  that  the  shoes  of  the  horse,  par- 
ticularly when  armored  with  claws  or 
calkers,  have  been  far  more  destructive 
to  the  carriage-way  surface  than  the  dri- 
ving-wheels of  road  motors;  and  that  the 
scarifying  action  of  powerful  blows  by  a 
horse  is  far  more  pronounced  and  serious 
than  any  effect  of  motor-cars.  The  per- 
cussive strain  that  is  thrown  upon  a  road 
by  this  means  by  one  horse  in  a  single  day, 
reduced  to  pounds  weight,  is  certainly  very 
startling;  and  motorists  further  consider 
that  the  steel  tire  of  the  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  is  far  niore  abrading  in  its 
effect  than  is  the  resilient  lire  of  the  motor- 
car. 

"No  doubt  each  of  these  contributes  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  the  creation  of 
dust,  but  the  main  factor  in  the  creation 
of  dust  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
binding  of  a  macadam  road,  as  at  present 
constructed,  is  insufficiently  good.  It  is 
usually  recognized  that  the  chief  causes 
of  the  dust  itself — not  its  dissemination — 
upon  the  carriage-way  are :  The  exudation 
in  times  of  wet  of  the  very  binding  with 
which  the  road  has  originally  been  bound 
together,  suppleinented  by  the  additional 
amount  of  mud  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  stones  inter  se,  through 
not  being  held  firmly  together  in  their  places 
by  a  strong  cementitious  binder;  and  the 
mud  which  works  to  the  surface  through 
the  insufficient  foundation  of  the  macadam 
owing  to  the  comparatively  loose  condition 
of  an  ordinary  macadam  road.  All  this 
mud,  upon  drying,  becomes  dust,  and  in  : 
addition,  a  certain  amount  will  be  caused 
by  the  mud  carried  by  the  wheels  of  agri- 
cultural carts  onto  country  roads  from 
adjoining  fields,  and  by  sweepings  from 
forecourts  and  houses  in  town  districts. 

"Of  course,  the  character  of  the  road 
stone  employed  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  subject;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  creation  of  the  dust, 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion,  even  among  motorists  themselves, 
as  to  the  enormous  power  of  raising  and 
dispersion  of  dust  possest  by  fast-trav- 
eling motor-cars.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  build  of  the  car  could  be  improved 
so  as  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  while  it 
must  be  the  generally  accepted  belief 
among  those  who  have  had  |any  experi- 
ence in  this  subject  that  a  car  standing 
well  above  the  ground  with  a  clear  smooth 
underbody  will  produce  less  dust  than  a 
car  built  nearer  to  the  ground  and  with 
an  uneven  underbody,  there  does  not  at 
present  appear  to  be  any  particular  pre- 
scription which  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
guide  to  the  car-builder.  It  has  been 
further  suggested  that  if  the  maximum 
speed  of  motor-cars  were  reduced  to  ten 
miles  an  hour  in  lieu  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  as  at  present  allowed,  the  dust  nui- 
sance would  thereby  be  more  or  less 
abated;  .so  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
a  probable  statutory  condition,  that  there 
appears  to  be  more  likelihood  that  the 
twenty-mile  speed  limit  may  be  altogether 
abolished  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  royal  commission. 

"As  the  royal  commission  appears  to 
have  found,  it  is  clear  that  for  a  substantial 
diminution  of  the  dust  we  must  look  to  the 
condition,  construction,  and  treatment  of 
roads.  This  being  accepted — as  the  au- 
thor accepts  it — and  if  the  cause  of  our 
trouble  is  the  advent  and  use  of  the  motor- 
car, it  would  be  well  at  once  to  consider  to 
what  extent  the  motor-industry  has  grown, 
so  as  to  form  a  possible  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  its  future  growth,  and  thus  to 
realize  what  is  the  ultimate  traffic  to  be 
especially  catered  to.  We  may  thus  pos- 
sibly appreciate  also  what  the  probable 
result    to    the  condition   of  our   highways 
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THE  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manufacturing.  During  1909  won 
over  two  hundred  victories — eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  contests 
participated  in  by  Remy-equipped  cars. 

Every  quantity  buyer  of  1909  adopted  the  Remy  for  1 910  as 
standard  equipment. '  This  means  satisfaction  and  good  service. 
The  Remy  Electric  Company  have  always  made  deliveries 
promptly  as  specified  on  all  contracts  taken.  Their  facilities 
to  serve  the  trade  are  unequalled.  Over  119,000  sold  on 
minimum  contracts  for  1910;  48,000  already  deUvered ;  all  old 

customers  retained  and  many  new 
ones  added. 

Think  of  tlie  Remy  Magnetos  used  on 
so  many  different  cars,  with  a  record  as 
above.  The  Remy  Magneto  is  tlie  best. 
Its  patented  construction  is  imitated,  but 
not  equalled. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

DEPT.  20,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

BRANCHES— 14C0-1J02  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago;  Automobile  Huilding,  64th  and 
Broadway.  New  York  City  ;  471  Woodward 
Ave.  Detroit;  406  K.  ISth  St.,  Kansas 
City;  10  Golden  Gate  Ave..  San  Francisco. 

AGENOIES-Auto  Equipment  Co.,  15)8 
Broadway,  Denver  ;Hollis  Electric  Co.. 
9Morth6th  St..  Minneapolis;  J.  H.  McCul- 
lough  &  Sons.  219  N.  Broad  St.,  Vhila.  |32] 
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will  be  if  the  growth  of  motor-cars  con- 
I  tinue,    and    if    there    be    no    serious    and 

practical  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
I  with  which  we  are  faced." 

The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  if 
macadam  roads  are  to  be  properly  con- 
structed to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
traffic,  a  bituminous  binding-material  or 
matrix  must  be  employed.  As  for  dust,  it 
is  their  belief  that  the  application  of  tar 
is  the  most  effective  way  thus  far  found 
for  preventing  it.  Letters  sent  to  .sur- 
veyors in  the  south  of  England,  who  re- 
ported on  4,513  miles  of  roads,  brought 
replies  that  the  inileage  now  tarred  and 
rendered  dustless  has  increased  from  393 
miles,  or  9^  per  cent.,  in  1908,  to  657  miles, 
or  about  16  per  cent.,  in  1909.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  as  the  most  permanent 
form  of  treatment  that  the  entire  surface 
of  roads  be  remade  with  tar  macadam. 
An  intermediate  method,  applicable  to 
narrower,  second-class  roads,  provides  that 
instead  of  relaying  the  entire  width  of  the 
road,  those  portions  only  which  have  been 
worn  down  by  wheels  shall  be  treated. 
These  are  to  be  cut  out  and  filled  in 
squarely  and  smoothly  with  the  best  class 
of  tar  macadam,  the  entire  road  surface, 
new  and  old,  being  afterward  tarred.  By 
this  ineans  two  broad,  smooth  t.-acks  will 
be  secured.  Motorists,  in  common  with 
other  users  of  roads,  will  stick  closely  to 
these  tracks,  and  wear  and  tear  will  be 
saved  to  the  other  portions  of  the  surface. 
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brittle.     Don't  balk  or  splatter. 


SPENCERmN 

steel  Pens    -^ 

A  style  for  every  purpose.  Sample  card 
'    "'  IS,  all  different,  for  6  cents  postage, 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SyilNVfSTMENTSieg 


When  investing  funds  in  our  First  Farm  Mortgages 
you  are  procuring  securities  furnished  by  a  Com- 
pany having  twenty-six  years  experience  and 
$300,000,00  Capital.    5'-<  ,and6.. 

Write  for  booklet  ".\." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Fewer  Gallons — Less  Worl^ — Better  Results 

Murphy  Transparent  Wood  Finish 
($3.00  a  gallon)  is  the  best 
house  varnish  ever  made. 
It  Costs  Less  By  The  Job 
than  any  lower-price  varnish. 

The  same  price  with  discount  is  the  same  as  lower  price. 
"Quality  and  Economy  in  Varnish  and  Varnishing" 

Our  free  Varnish  Book.     See  pages  35-39. 
Pleeise  address  us  carefully  at  151  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company,  franklin  murphy.  President 

Makers  of  THE  VARNISH  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST 
Head  effiae  :  NEWARK,  N.  J.         Also  BOSTON        CLEVELAND        ST.  LOUIS        CHICAGO 


PUTTING  AND    KEEPING  CARS 
ORDER 


IN 


As  with  houses,  lawns,  and  gardens,  so 
now  with  motor-cars — this  is  the  season 
for  thorough  o\-erhauhng  and  furbishing 
up.  As  explained  in  Motor  Age,  the  car  is 
' '  a  piece  of  machinery,  some  parts  of  which 
are  delicate  and  require  a  nicety  of  at- 
tention." It  consists  of  several  units 
"not  one  of  which,  when  analyzed,  shows 
any  extraordinary  complexity,  so  that  the 
average  driver,  if  he  cares  to,  can  give 
it  all  the  necessary  attention;  should  he 
neglect  it,  however,  and  this  neglect  con- 
tinue, he  passes  that  boundary  line  bej-ond 
which  he  himself  can  not  effect  a  repair." 
Motor  Age  then  proceeds  to  say : 

' '  Owners  whose  cars  have  been  garaged 
all  winter  should  not  take  them  out 
without  first  giving  them  an  overhauling 
of  some  nature.  The  c^dinders  should 
be  inspected  to  see  if  carbon  depos- 
its are  plentiful;  the  compression  should 
be  examined,  and  if  not  regular  in  all  four 
cylinders  the  valves  should  be  examined 
and  ground  if  necessary,  and  the  tension 
of  the  springs  tried.  The  lubricant  left 
over  from  last  fall  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  crank-case,  the  case  cleaned  out, 
and  fresh  lubricant  added;  the  bearings  in 
the  wheels  should  be  looked  at  to  see  if 
they  are  properly  lubricated;  there  should 
be  a  general  inspection  to  see  if  any  loose 
parts  are  to  be  found.  These  are  briefly 
a  few  of  the  many  things  which  should  be 
looked  into,  and  if  looked  into  before  the 
car  is  put  into  commission,  the  car  itself 
will  be  saved,  its  period  of  usefulness  in- 
creased, and  the  owner  will  have  more 
pleasure  from  his  season's  driving." 

In  the  same  article  advice  is  given  as  to 
the  proper  care  of  the  car,  even  tho  it 
be  one  newly  purchased : 

"The  wise  dealer  should  first  of  all  im- 
press on  the  buyer  the  necessity  of  ade- 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

When  we  take  up  a  volume  of  poems 
laoeled  "Man-Song"  and  read  in  the  pub- 
lisher's notice  that  the  contents  are  "vital" 
and  "virile,"  and  find  a  cover  resembling 
that  of  a  physical-culture  magazine,  we 
open  the  book  with  some  misgivings.  But 
Mr.  Xeihardt's  poems  (Mitchell  Kennerley, 
Xew  York)  are  agreeably  disappointing. 
\'ulgarity  and  genius  are  not  confused  in 
"Man-Song"  and  there  is  little  or  no 
retching  after  the  ineffable.  The  work  is 
sane  and  manly  and  full  of  uncommon 
sense;  the  verse  is,  moreover,  suggestive 
and  thoughtful  and  serves  as  a  rare  good 
mental  Martini.  Several  of  these  poems — 
in  particular  the  one  which  we  quote  below 
— bring  up  again  the  old,  admitted,  oft- 
forgotten  fact  that  art,  to  endure  in  its 
native  country  and  to  be  respected  and  ad- 
mired abroad,  must  be  grounded  in  con- 
temporary national  life — a  fact  that  has 
held  true  in  poetry  from  Beowulf  to  Bangs. 
This  applies  equally  to  every  field  of  art. 
At  present  there  is  an  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can paintings  at  one  of  the  salons  in  Berlin 
and  the  German  connoisseurs  are  mixing 
the  spice  of  criticism  with  their  praise. 
The  sheer  technic  of  the  pictures  is 
remarkable,  they  say;  but  the  landscapes 
might  as  well  be  German  landscapes,  and 
formal  portraits  are  much  the  same  the 
world  over,  and,  barring  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, there  are  few  exhibits  in  this  group 
worthy  of  mention.  These  pictures,  there- 
fore, are  simply  a  series  of  brilliant  five-fin- 
ger exercises  and  dazzling  arpeggios.  They 
do  not  catch  and  interpret  America  in  any 
of  her  phases — Pittsburg  with  its  forest  of 
chimneys  and  pall  of  smoke,  the  skyscrapers 
of  New  York  and  that  rare  and  beautiful 
sky-line,  the  elevated  roads  and  the  dark- 
ened slums,  the  vast  steaming  railroad-ter- 
minals— these  visible  evidences  of  a  pro- 
digious, nameless,  native  energy  that  thrills 
the  foreigner — and  threatens  his  future. 
If  our  poets  and  painters  will  work 
America  into  their  paintings  and  into  their 
poetry  it  will  assure  them  of  original  subject 
matter,  at  the  least,  and  will  help  their  art 
to  "carry  over  the  footlights"  and  to  be 
felt  and  appreciated  to  a  greater  extent 
abroad.  We  wish  that  we  had  the  space  to 
quote  more  fully  and  generously  from  Mr. 
Neihardt's  book  of  poems,  and  so  give  a 
more  adequate  idea  of  the  refreshing 
strength  and  originality  of  this  yotmg 
author. 

O  Lyric  Master! 

By    John  Neiharut 

Out  of  the  great  wise  silence,  hrooiling  and  latent  Sf/ 

long. 
Burst  on  the  world.  O  Master — sing  us  the  big  man 

song  ! 

Have  ■v.-p,  not  piled  up  cities,  gutted  the  iron  hills. 
Schooled  with  our  dream  the  lightning  and  steam, 
giving  them  thoughts  and  wills? 

Have  we  not  laughed  at  Distance,  belting  the  earth 

with  rails? 
Are  we  a  herd  of  weaklings  ?     Kay,  we  are  masterful 

males  ! 

We  are  the  poets  of  matterl     Latent  in  steel  and 

stone, 
Latent  in  engines  ami  cities  and  ships,  see  how  our 

songs  have  grown  ! 


Preseri/es  Roads 
^  Prei/ents  Dust- 


State  Road,  Watertown,  Mass.     Built  with  Tarvia  X 


Adding  to  the  Life  of  Macadam 

Tarvia  is  to  the  fine  stone  of  a  macadam  road  exactly  what  cement  is  to 
concrete.  It  is  a  powerful  binder,  filling  the  voids  while  fluid  and  then 
solidifying  and  forming  a  tough  adhesive  matrix  about  the  stone.  The 
adhesion  of  Tarvia  to  stone  is  perfect.  When  the  fine  screenings  that  "on- 
stitute  a  macadam  surface  are  agglomerated  with  Tarvia,  the  suction  of  auto- 
mobile wheels  will  not  tear  them  loose  in  the  form  of  dust.  The  life  of 
the  roadway  is  thereby  greatly  prolonged  and  the  dust  nuisance  abated. 

Without  Tarvia  the  top  surface  of  ordinary  macadam  will  not  last  a  year 
under  automobile  travel,  and  the  dust  nuisance  is  intolerable.  The  swift 
wheels  suck  the  fine  powder  out  of  the  roads  and  scatter  it  far  and  wide, 
stripping  the  lower  courses  of  stone  of  their  cushion,  after  which  frost  and  the 
percolation  of  water  quickly  ravel  the  road.  Continual  resurfacing  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  many  road  authorities  have  had  to  let  the  highways  remain  without 
surfacing,  merely  contenting  themselves  with  repairing  the  worst  breaks. 

Tarvia  makes  macadam  able  to  withstand  automobile  travel,  makes  the 
roadway  dustless,  and  costs  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  road 
which  has  not  been  tarviated. 

Booklets  regarding  the  Treatment  tnailed  on  Request 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  \oik         Chicago         Pliiladt-lphia         Boston         St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Minneapulia  Pittsburg  Kansas  City  New  Orleans  London,  Eng. 


UNHb 


Seeiiondll 


have  many  features  that  will  interest  you.     Hand 
some  and  solid  in  appearance  with  no  disfiguring 
iron  bands  to  hold  the  sections  together;  glass  doors 
(roller  bearing,  non-binding)  easily  removable  for 
cleaning  without  taking  down  the  entire  stack 

The  prices  are  lower  than  others'^ 

Our  free  catalogue  B  proves  this  and  will  please  you. 
It  quotes  our  attractive  low  prices,  shows  latest  Sani- 
tary Clawfoot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles  -  all  high- 
grade  Grand  Rapids  quality  in  finish  and  workmanship. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn    Furniture   Co. 

19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapid.i,  Mich. 


ookEajeTi|,iS,l?ll8M 

i 


MISSION 


CLAWFOOT 
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Paint's  Part 

in  Home-making 


,AINT  is  the  first  thing  you  notice  about  a 
house*  If  you  doubt  it,  take  the  paint  off  your 
house  and  see  if  it  looks  like  home. 
C  Next  to  no  paint  at  all,  the  worst  thing  is 
poor  paint.  No  matter  how  clever  your  archi- 
tect, or  how  cunning  your  landscape  gardener, 
if  your  house  itself,  either  inside  or  out,  shows 
signs  of  cracking,  scaling  or  fading  paint,  it 
presents  a  **run-down-at-the-heel"  appearance. 
€L  Test  this  statement  for  yourself  as  you  walk  along  the  street. 
Notice  the  houses.  Paint  makes  the  difference  in  a  surprising 
percentage  of  cases. 

C  Since  paint  is  necessary  to  your  property,  inside  and  outside,  you 
naturally  want  the  best  paint.  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  standard — 
guaranteed  by  the  little'* Dutch  Boy  Painter^' on  every  keg.  Mixed 
with  linseed  oil,  pure  white  lead  not  only  beautifies  but  protects 
against  all  weather.  It  outlasts  substitutes  for  it,  which  fact 
makes  it  economical. 

€LWith  pure  white  lead,  any  color  or  shade  of  color  you  wish  can 
be  made.  Your  painter  mixes  it  himself  at  the  time  of  painting. 
Thus  by  insisting  that  your  painter  use  Pure  White  Lead  with  the 
"Dutch  Boy  Painter*'  trademark,  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  three 
things:  beautiful  finish;  paint  that  protects  against  weather;  the 
most  economical  paint,  because  the  longest  lasting. 
C  To  property  owners  who  have  painting  to  do  this  season,  either 
interior  or  exterior,  we  offer  free  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser 
No.  R  .*'  It  furnishes  directions  for  right  painting  and  gives  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  painting  and  color  harmony.  It  will  be 
cheerfully  sent  free  upon  request. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  ("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trademark)  is  now  packed  in  steet 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.    Ask  your  dealer. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York         Boston         Buffalo         Cincinnati         Cleveland         Chicago        St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


Long   have   we   hammered   and   chiseled,  hewn  ancf 
1  hoisted,  until — 

I  Lo,  'neath  the  wondering  noon  of  the  World  the  visi- 
;  ble  Epic  of  Will : 

Was  it  not  built  as  the  Masters  build,  lyric  with  pain 

and  joy? 
Say,  is  it  less  than  the  twin-built  Rome,  less  than  the 

song-reared  Troy? 

Less  than  an  Argive  wrangle,  warrior  and  wife  in  a 

fuss? 
These  you  sang  in  the  ancient  time — Oh,  what  will 

you  sing  for  us? 

Breathless  we  halt  in  our  labor;    shout  us  a  song  to 

cheer; 
Something  that's  swift  as  a  saber,  keen  for  the  mark 

as  a  spear: 

Full  of  the  echoes  of  battle — souls  crying  up  from  the 

dust  ! 
Hungry  we  cried  to  our  singers — our  singers  have 

flung  us  a  crust  ! 

Choked  with   the  smoke   of   the  battle,   staggering, 

weary  with  blows. 
We  cried  for  a  goblet  of  music :   they  flung  us  the  dew 
j  of  a  rose  1 

Gewgaw  goblets  they  gave  us,  jeweled  and  polished 

and  fine, 
And  filled  with  the  tears  of  a  weakling;    Oh.  God  ! 

for  a  gourd — and  wine  ! 

O  big  wise  Lyric  Master,  you  who  have  seen  us  build. 
Molding  the  mud  with  our  tears  and  blood  into  the 
thing  we  willed — 

Soon  shall  your  brooding  be  over,  the  dream  shall 

be  ripened,  and  then — 
Thunderous  out  of  the  silence — hurl  us  the  Song  of 

Men! 


"CyiJp  TTVl  ' I ^ Cards,   circulars, 
A^XIiAXtI  a  paper.  Press$o.  Larger$l» 


book,  news- 

Ko- 

^y^^^^^tar.v  S60.     Save  money.    Print 

T  ■■  1 M  W*  for  others.  I)ie  profit.  All  easy, 

25^^  rules  sent.    Write  factory  for 

M  V^n^V)  press  oatjilog. TYPE,  paper. Ac 

\^    ▼»    **THE    PRESS    CO..  IHeriden,  Conn. 

Testimonials  from  Customers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  bvt 
vrinted  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes  :  **Jt 
nelps  my  church  work."  VounK  man  says  :  "  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  u-eek."     YOD  can  do    us  well,  or  better. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  aiiid  Gstimsites  Furnished 

JNO.  WILLIAiVIS,  INC.,  Bronze  Foundrj-,  556 
West  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congrressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  for  our  maga- 
zine "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,"  illustrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 
"  Your  Architect  kiiuwN  Jiiu.  Wllliuius,    luc." 


A  Flying  Start 

We  are  organized  to  promote  successful  poultry  culture.     You  can  get  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  make  profits  sure  by  using  the 


Rancocas  Strain 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10.000  Layers 


The  laying  propensity  of  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  is  indestructibly  fixed.    They  are  not 

■    bred  for    fancy"  purposes.   Ours  are  thoroughly  bred  utility  birds,  "tlie  kind  that  lay 

tlieceirs-"    We  have  10,000  layers,  and  establish  every  year  more  paying  egg  farms 

for  beginners  and  introduce  more  vitality  into  flocks  of  expert  poultry  raisers      an 

any  other  farm  in  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  hatching  losses    ly  ordering  d«y- 

old-chlx   from  us.     Any  size  shipment   from  2.5  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

Breeding  stock,  any  quantity.    Complete  instructions  for  beginners— care,  feeding, 

etc.    No  charge.    Write  for  circular  giving  our  plan  and  pilces. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 
J.  M.  Fostar,  ProsldenI,  Box  I  OB,  Brown's  Mills  In  Iho  PInos,  N.  J. 


A  song  with  a  swing  to  it,  by  Ethel  Tal- 
bot, in  Lippiiicotf  s : 

Call  of  the  Adventurer 

By  Ethel  Talbot 

Come,  leave  your  lowland  villages. 
Your  scanty  plots  and  tillages. 
Which  summer-drought  still  pillages, 
With  the  hills  on  either  hand. 

Come,  let  us  forth  together,  lads. 
Let  slip  the  loosened  tether,  lads, 
Fare  forth,  and  face  the  weather,  lads, 
Our  goal  be  no  man's  land. 

Our  sweethearts  weep  regretfully, 
Approving  us  forgetfully. 
The  good  ship  plunges  fretfully, 
Our  wine  we  drink  to  lees. 

Come,  lads,  and  cast  your  part  with  us. 
Ah,  leave  the  shouting  mart  with  us. 
Come,  bear  a  joyous  heart  with  us. 
To  sail  the  wandering  seas. 

Florence  Wilkinson  in  McClure's  : 
The  Lighted  Lamp 

Bv  Florence  Wilkinson 

It  was  so  great  a  light  you  held. 

And  yet  you  did  not  know. 
I  caught  my  breath  for  fear  of  it, — 

You  swung  it  to  and  fro. 

If  you  had  lost  it,  all  the  world 

Could  not  have  given  it  back. 
You  went  unconscious  as  a  rose. 

With  power  that  emperors  lack. 

A  little  laugh  might  blow  it  out; 
The  sacred  oil  might  spill; 
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A  step  might  shatter  it,  yet  you  looked 
With  eyes  as  calm  and  still 

As  one  who  had  no  secret  gold, 

No  treasure  under  key, 
Tho  what  was  yours  would  be,  if  lost. 

Lost  irredeemably. 
And  I,  who  read  this  in  your  face. 

Prayed  God  it  might  not  be. 

In  the  April  American,  Mr.  Harry  Kemp 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture-poem  slightly 
marred  by  several  stanzas  of  prose. 

In.souclance  in  Storm 

Bv  H.\RRY  Kemp 

Deep  in  the  ore-boat's  hold 

Where  great-bulked  boilers  loom 

And  yawning  mouths  of  fire 
Irradiate  the  gloom 

I  saw  half-naked  men 

Made  thrall   to  flame  and  steam, 
Whose  bodies,  dripping  sweat. 

Shone  with  an  oily  gleam. 

There,  all  the  sullen  night. 

While  waves  boomed  overhead 

And  smote  the  lurching  ship. 
The  ravenous  fires  they  fed; 

They  did  not  think  it  brave; 

They  even  dared  to  joke!   .  .   . 
I  saw  them  light  their  pipes 

And  puflf  calm  rings  of  smoke!  ... 

I  saw  a  passer  sprawl 

Over  his  load  of  coal — 
At  which  a  Fireman  laughed 

Until  it  shook  his  soul: 

All  this  in  a  hollow  shell 

Whose  half-submerged  form 
On  Lake  Superior  tossed 

'Mid  rushing  hills  of  storm  I 


This  lyric  by  Percy  MacKaye  (Poems, 
The  Macmillan  Co.)  is  full  of  health  and 
vigor,  and  the  lines  move  with  an  out-door 
freedom  and  grace. 

"My  Love  Was  Freshly  Come  from  Sea" 

By   Percy  MacK.we 

My  love  was  freshly  come  from  sea 
The  morning  she  first  greeted  me: 
The  salt  mist's  tang,  the  sunny  blow 
Had  tinged  her  cheeks  a  ripening  glow. 

She  bowed  to  me  with  all  the  ease 
Of  meadow-grasses  in  the  breeze. 
And  yet  her  looks  seemed  far  away 
Amid  the  splendors  of  the  spray. 

Her  step  was  vigorous  and  free 

As  maiden's  in  the  Odyssey; 

And  when  she  laughed,  I  heard  the  tunes 

Of  rushes  in  the  windy  dunes. 

An  air  so  limitless,  an  eye 

So  virgin  in  its  royalty — 

Hers  was  a  spirit  and  a  form 

That  took  my  inland  heart  by  storm. 

I  felt  an  impulse,  an  unrest. 
And  secret  tides  within  my  breast 
Flowed  up,  with  silent,  glad  control, 
And  drew  the  rivers  of  my  soul. 

Richard  Wightman's  poem,  "Review," 
reprinted  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
March  26,  was  incorrectly  credited  to 
Harper's  Magazine;  it  was  taken  from 
Hampton's  Magazine,  to  which  credit  should 
have  been  given. 


How  We  Select  Our  6% 
Reclamation  Bonds 


Our  experience  with  Reclamation  bonds 
covers  16  years.  During  that  time  we  have 
bought  and  sold  78  separate  issues  of  Drainage 
and  Irrigation  bonds.  All  have  been  secured 
by  first  liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  no  inves- 
tor has  lost  a  dollar  through  default  in  interest 
or  principal. 

We  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  Reclamation 
bonds,  and  thousands  of  bond  buyers  place  con- 
fidence in  our  selections.  As  a  result  we  are 
constantly  offered  the  pick  of  many  projects. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  select  for  our  customers 
the  cream  of  these  securities. 

Our  Competent   Staff 

We  employ  in  our  investigations  engineers 
and  attorneys  of  national  repute,  and  of  wide 
experience  in  reclamation  projects.  Certified 
copies  of  their  reports  and  opinions  are  supplied 
to  our  customers. 

The  Vice-President  of  our  Company  almost 
constantly  travels  in  sections  where  land  is  re- 
claimed. Thus  we  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  best  undertakings. 

We  buy  no  issue  of  Reclamation  bonds  until 
all  officers  of  our  Company,  and  all  engineers 
and  attorneys  employed  in  the  matter,  unani- 
mously agree  on  the  safety  of  the  bonds  in 
question. 

The  Exact  Data 

In  irrigation  projects  water  supply  is  now  de- 
termined by  Government  records  covering  a 
number  of  years.  Government  surveys  show 
the  area  drained  by  the  streams  in  question. 
Government  records  tell  the  minimum  rainfall. 

When  fertility  is  in  question,  soils  are  easily 
analyzed.  We  may  know  their  constituents, 
and  the  size  and  kind  of  crops  they  will  raise. 

Naturally,  men  don't  reclaim  land  that  isn't 
remarkably  fertile.  These  lands  on  the  average 
are  the  most  productive  farm  lands  in  America. 


And  the  question  of  crop  failure  is  practically 
eliminated  by  the  control  of  water  supp!/. 

There  are  few  undertakings  where  the  secur- 
ity of  a  lien  can  be  more  exactly  determined 
than  in  reclamation  projects  rightly  investigated. 
The  Government  itself  is  spending  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  svich  projects,  depending 
solely  on  the  land  for  repayment. 

Farm  Lien  Security 

Reclamation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens 
on  good  farm  land.  In  irrigation  projects  the 
liens  are  given  by  land  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights.  The  bonded  indebtedness  rarely 
exceeds  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  As  the 
liens  are  paid  off  in  annual  installments  the  se- 
curity increases  each  year. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  are  invested.  Thus  we  com- 
bine corporate  responsibility  and  management 
with  farm  lien  security. 

Some  Reclamation  bonds  are  issued  by  organ- 
ized districts,  so  the  bonds  become  tax  liens. 
Some  are  "  Carey  Act  "  bonds,  where  the  State 
supervises  the  project. 

All  are  serial  bonds,  so  the  indebtedness  is 
rapidly  reduced.  One  may  get  these  bonds 
maturing  all  the  way  from  one  to  twenty  years. 
The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 
The  interest  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

These  bonds  have  become  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle.  In  our  estimation  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  more  inviting  security. 

Ask  For  Information 

Reclamation  bonds  combine  safety  with  fair 
interest  rate.  They  appeal  to  all  investors, 
small  and  large.  Please  ask  us  to  send  you  a 
new  book  of  facts  which  we  now  have  in  prepa- 
ration.     Cut  out  this  coupon  lest  you  forget. 


S^vw&id^e  S^ji^^ve^^^, 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 

New  York  Boston 

Send  me  your  new  book  on  Reclamation  Bonds. 


San  Francisco 


A^. 


ante  - 


City- 


State- 
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STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  oo  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Yocng  Husband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
DR.  STALL  What  a  Woman  if  45  Ought  to  Know 

•<  liotiks.  $1  each,  post  free  Table  of  contentM  free 

Vir  Publishing  Co.  '«''^°'"''^SiHeiX"a''"'"' 


rWHY  NOT  BE  AH  ARTIST? 


Our  graduatL'S  are  UUin^  High  Salaried 

■  i^I"^*^^^^  Fositiona.     Oood  Artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

nd  upwards  in  easj,  faBrlnatlnp  work.  Our 
courses  of  Personal  Home  InNlriirtlon  by  corre- 
spondence, are  complete,  practical.  Twelve  years*  suc- 
cessful teaching.  Kxpert  Instructors  Superior  Kquip- 
raent.    Positions  readj  for  compelont  workers. 

School  of  Applied  Art        ^""^^  rixtr 

(Fouodcil  leOT) 

B  42  Fine  Art  Bldg. 

BATTIK    CRKKK.   Mini. 
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SUPERIOR   WHITE 
ENAMEL 

(GLOSS  HNISH) 

is  the  (ine<t  quality  of  while  enamel  that  can  be  made.     It  dries  quickly,  with 

a   beautiful    glossy    surface    that  retains  its   beauty   through   exposure  and    wear 

and   does  not  turn   yellow.      Is  easily    Lepl  clean  and  is  not   affected    by  repeated 

washiiig.     It  is  intended  for  use  on  the  finest  interior   woodwork,  and  can  be  used  over 

old  varnished  or  painted  surfaces  with  most  excellent  results.      Can  be  rubl>ed  to  a  dull  finish. 

Price,  $5.00  per  gallon;  quarts,  $1.3S  each 


For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.     If  not  at  yours,  we  will  send  by  prepaid  express 
upon  receipt  of  price.     Full  descriptive  price  list  upon  application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high-grade  varnishes  for  all  purposes 

6477  GUDDEN  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


^Summer 

FOR  MEN 


Underwear 

FOR  BOYS 


Keep  cool  all  day  in  "  Porosknit."  Let  air  reach  your  body  and 
evaporate  the  hot  perspiration.  "Porosknit"  fits  without  a  wrin- 
kle, because  properly  proportioned  and  elastic,  yet  shape -retai.iing 
— gives  extra  long  wear,  because  it  is  made  of  extra  good  quality 
long  fibre  yarn. 

FOR  MEN    Any  Style    FOR  BOYS 

r  A        Shirts  and  Drawers     OC  _ 

""*-  per  garment  ^«'*- 

Union  Suits,  $1.00  lor  men ;  SOc.  for  boys 

Buy  from  your  dealer.    Booklet  free, 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 

4  Washintrton  St.,  Amsterdnm.  N.  Y 
When  buying,  /nsisf  on  this  Label 

T»*DeMABK-  ;> 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WHEN  KEAN  KILLED  HIS  POPULARITY 

When  Edmund  Kean's  wos  "failed  to 
attain  a  heroic  stature  he  set  them  on 
stilts."  With  these  words  a  writer  in  The 
Theater  Magazine  (New  York)  prefaces 
his  account  of  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ences of  the  great  tragedian  in  Boston, 
troubles  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  Having  met 
with  great  success  in  a  previous  Boston 
engagement  on  his  first  American  tour, 
Kean  returned  to  that  city  for  a  short, 
supplementary  engagement,  and  on  May 
23,  1821,  "arrived  at  the  theater  prepared 
to  give  a  representation  of  'King  Lear.'" 

Kean's  condition  on  that  eventful  night 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. It  was  said  by  antagonistic  con- 
temporaries, and  openly  stated  in  one  or 
two  Boston  papers,  that  he  had  been  drink  . 
ing.  The  actor  himself  admitted  that  he 
may  have  had  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and 
he  "couldn't  stand  wine,"  but  later  in 
England  he  positively  denied"  that  he  had 
taken  any,  and  the  testimony  of  Manager 
Dickson,  of  the  Boston  Theater,  runs  the 
same  way. 

Unhappily,  just  before  the  play  opened, 
Kean  looked  out  through  a  slit  in  the  cur- 
tain over  the  house,  and  seeing  but  twenty 
persons  gathered,  immediately  experienced 
a  paroxysm  of  passion  and  declared  that 
he  "wouldn't  act  to  bare  walls."  The 
manager  tried  to  pacify  him,  arguing  that 
many  of  the  best  and  most  intellectual  of 
the  Boston  playgoers  had  deserted  the  city 
for  their  nearby  country  homes,  and  their 
journey  from  thence  had  made  them  late. 
They  would  come,  he  felt  certain.  But 
Kean  was  not  to  be  induced  to  go  on,  and 
in  a  fit  of  pique  he  ran  into  the  house  of  a 
friend,  George  Clarke,  near  by,  and  there 
spent  the  evening,  this  time  admittedly 
"taking  wine." 

Meanwhile  the  theater  filled  up.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  for  Kean,  but  he  refused 
to  return,  and  the  manager  was  forced  to 
go  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  ofTer  what 
lame  explanation  he  could.  The  house  re- 
ceived it  badly.  There  were  shouts  of 
"insulting  dog!"  and  lower  expressions, 
but  Kean  did  not  hear  them,  and  probably 
he  gave  little  thought  to  the  incident. 

Next  day  the  papers  announced  "One 
Cent  Reward,"  on  the  return  of  a  "stage 
player  calling  himself  Kean,  easily  recog- 
nized by  his  misshapen  trunk  and  cockney 
manners."  His  face  was  described  as 
white  as  "his  own  froth,"  and  all  persons 
were  cautioned  against  harboring  the 
"aforesaid  vagrant." 

The  New  York  newspapers  resented  the 
insult  he  had  offered  Boston,  and  altho  the 
people  were  quiet  enough  in  the  theater 
during  his  farewell  appearance  before  he 
sailed  for  England,  Kean  sorely  missed  their 
former  enthusiasm. 

The  resentment  of  the  American  public 
was  still  smoldering,  and  when  after  some 
years  of  unhappiness,  dissipation,  and  worse, 
in  his  own  country,  he  came  to  America  to 
make  his  home  here,  Kean  found  "that 
he  had  ignorantly  invaded  a  hostile  coun- 
try." The  newspapers  "warned  him  that 
any  attempt  to  play  before  our  'fellow 
citizens'   would  teach   the  actor   a   sharp 
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lesson  for  the  insult  he  had  given  his  Bos- 
ton audience  a  year  or  so  before."  He 
refused  to  be  counseled,  however,  and  on 
his  first  appearance,  in  November,  1825, 
was  hooted  from  the  stage.  He  then  made 
an  abject  appeal  to  the  American  public 
in  the  columns  of  The  Actional  Advertiser, 
and  in  the  following  notice  which  he  issued 
in  New  York  in  the  form  of  handbills: 

To    THE    Pl'BLICK 

With  oppressed  feelings,  heart  rending  to  my 
Friends,  and  triumphant  to  my  Enemies,  I  make  an 
appeal  to  that  Country,  famed  for  Hospitality  to  the 
Stranger,  and  Mercy  to  the  Conquered.  Allow  me 
to  say,  whatever  are  my  offences,  I  disclaim  all  in- 
tention of  offering  any  thing  in  shape  of  disrespect 
towards  the  Inhabitants  of  NEW  YORK.  They 
received  me  from  the  first  with  an  enthusiasm  grate- 
ful in  tltosc  Hours  to  my  Pride,  in  the  present  to  my 
Memory.  I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  any  act  or 
thought  that  did  not  prompt  me  to  an  unfeigned 
acknowledgement  of  their  Favours  as  a  Public,  and 
profound  admiration  of  the  private  worth  of  those 
Circles  in  which  I  had  the  Honour  of  moving. 

That  I  have  committed  an  Error  appears  too  evi- 
dent from  all  decisive  voice  of  the  Public,  but  surely 
it  is  but  Justice  to  the  Delinquent  (whatever  may  be 
his  Enormities),  to  be  allowed  to  make  reparation 
where  the  offences  weie  committed.  My  misunder- 
standing took  place  at  BOSTON;  to  Boston  I  shall 
assuredly  go  to  apologize  for  my  Indiscretions. 

I  visit  this  country  now  under  different  feelings 
and  auspices  than  on  a  former  occasion;  then  I  was 
the  ambitious  Man,  and  the  proud  Representative  of 
Shakespeare's  Heroes.  The  spark  of  ambition  is 
extinct,  and  I  now  merely  ask  a  shelter,  in  which  to 
close  my  professional  and  mortal  career.  I  give  the 
WEAPON  into  the  hands  of  my  Enemies,  if  they  are 
brave,  they  will  not  turn  it  against  the  defenceless. 

Edmund   Kean. 

Washington  Hall,  Nov.  16,  1825. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  Kean's  re- 
turn to  Boston  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber: 

'  When  he  appeared  on  the  stage  there, 
four  nights  before  Christmas,  a  wild  howl 
as  from  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  went 
up  from  every  part  of  the  packed  house, 
showers  of  cabbages,  oranges,  and  brass  but- 
tons reached  him ;  dirty  water  was  squirted 
on  him  from  syringes,  and  bottles  of  offen- 
sive drugs  were  broken  on  the  stage.  Kean 
fled  to  the  refuge  of  a  friend's  house  near- 
by, and  the  manager  told  the  audience  that 
if,  on  his  previous  visit,  Mr.  Kean  had 
oflfended  them,  he  was  sorry  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul. 

"Oh,  damn  his  soul!"  screamed  the 
audience,  who  rushed  on  the  stage  and 
into  the  dressing-rooms  seeking  Kean,  for 
what  purpose  they  themselves  probably 
did  not  know.  Mayor  Quincy  was  called 
to  quell  the  riot,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
without  pausing  to  wash  of?  the  make-up  of 
Othello,  which  he  was  to  have  played  that 
awful  night,  Kean  fled  to  New  York.  There, 
next  day,  he  read  in  The  National 
Advocate  of  his  disgrace,  coupled  to  such 
epithets  as  "coward,"  "double-faced  beg- 
gar." It  seemed  that  America,  like  Eng- 
land, had  disowned  him. 

Poor,  broken,  dispirited,   Kean  yet  per- 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  the 
great  alchemist.  Women 
are  made  fair  by  its  use. 


Sold  continuously  since  1789. 


With  the  ordinary  typewriter  the  day's  work  usually 
begins  to  tire  the  operator  by  three  o'clock;  the  con- 
stant strike,  strike,  strike  on  the  usual  heavy -touch 
machine  shows  its  fatiguing  effect  in  mid-afternoon. 
But  when  the  operator  has  the  advantage  of 

Monarch  ^i^^^ 

there  is  neitlier  //iree  d clock  fatigue  nor  closing  hour  fatigue.  The 
Monarch  operator  doesn't  hammer  the  keys,  she  touches  them. 
The  meclianical  principle  exclusively  incorporated  in  the  Monarch 
completes  the  impression.  A  feathery  touch  starts  it  —  therefore 
strength  isn't  called  for  and  fatigue  doesn't  follow. 

Letters  written  on  the  Monarch  Typewriter 
are  uniform  in  spacing,  alignment  and  color 

In  addition  to  the  Monarch  Light  Touch,  and  the  exclusive  Monarch  Rigid 
Carriage  feature,  every  other  important  improvement  of  the  modern  typewriting 
machine,  such  as  Back  Space  Key,  Two-Color  Ribbon  Shift,  Contained  Tabulator, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  also  be  found  in  the  Monarch. 

Let  us  demonstrate  Monarch  economy  of  strength,  time  and  money. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Literature 

THE   MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building,  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices:  Toronto  and  Montreal  Branches  and  dealers  throughout  the  world 


GENUINE  RED  CEDAR  HIGHBOY 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

This  is  the  only  Highboy  on  th-^ 
market  made  of  frenuine  Koutheril 
Mfumtain  Red  Cedar,  and  you  don't 
have  to  buy  it  until  you  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial  in  your  home.  We 
will  send  this  Highboy,  direct  from 
rtur  factory  to  any  address  in  tin- 
Ihiitfd  St;ites,  subject  to  16  Days* 
Approval,  and  pay  return  eharirrs 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Freight 
PREPAID  to  all  points  cast  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  Highboy  is  heavily 
bound  with  wide  copper  bands, 
studded  with  old-fashioned  copper  rivets,  bcauti 
polished,  piano  hand  rubbed  finisli,  and  is  positively 

GUARANTEED  MOTH,  DUST  and  DAMP  PROOF 

Saves  n)any  times  its  cost  in  cold  storage  bills  and  makes  an  ideal 
wedding  or  any  anniversary  gift,  being  useful,  ornamental  and  in- 
expinsivc.  WRITK  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOli  SHOW- 
INO  MANY  OTHER  STYLES  OF  RED  CEDAR  CHESTS,  HiOHBOVS 
AND  (  KII'KOHIIUES.  at  piiei-»  that  will  interest  you. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  74,  StatoTille.  N.  C. 


Deaf  Persons 

itfter  tryint;  cU'ctrical  and 
other  deyices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  thf  "real  thing"  in  aids  to 
hearing.  No  cumbersome  wires; 
no  battery.  A  snial  1  compact  in- 
Btrumentheld  aK«klii!*'t  the  ear, 
not  iiiHerted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  ver.v  effectively: 
no  "buzzing."  Manufactured  in 
oursurgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TRIAl.  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 

Specify  that  you  w.ujt  illustrated 
booklet  No   U      Semi  itniiy. 


^^^f^if^U^M^-l^/i^ 


'ti>tician 
Manufacturer  ol  Smgi.  ;il  lnMruruerits  .-ind  Electrii  :il  Appliancgj 

104  II  KiiHt  •itta  Strert,  IVpw  Vork 
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lANGELUS 

PLAYER-PIANO 

Enables  Anyone  to  Play  Any  Music  Artistically 

Perhaps  you  are  a  man,  young  or  old,  absorbed  all  day  by  affairs— the  ANGELUS  enables  you  to  play  the 
piano  in  your  leisure  hours  whenever  your  mood  seeks  expression  in  music. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  woman,  whose  accomplishments  do  not  include  the  piano -the  ANGELUS  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  delightful  entertainment  for  yourself  and  all  who  come  into  your  home. 
Perhaps  you  have  children  not  especially  qualified  for  musical  careers  or  training— they  can  have  all  the 
pleasure  and  culturing  influence  of  good  music  played  by  themselves  or  others  upon  the  ANGELUS. 
You  can  have  at  any  time  an  impromptu  musicale,  classical,  operatic,  popular— music  for  an  informal  dance— 
a  perfect  accompaniment  for  songs— an  hour  or  hours  by  yourself  with  the  masters—^//  with  an  ANGEL  US. 

The  wonderful  exclusive  and  patented  devices  that  make  ANGELUS  music 

personal  and  responsive  music — not  in  any  sense  mechanical — but  human 

The  Melodant 

the  melody  and  subdues  the  accomp- 


The  Phrasing  Lever 

which  makes  the  tempo  absolutely  subject  to  your  own 
sense  of  expression,  eliminating  all  suggestion  of  me- 
chanical or  automatic  "time."  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant device  on  any  Piano  Player. 

The  Melody-  Buttons 

and  r€Sponsii'e  pedals,  which  do  for  the  tones  what 
the  Phrasing  Lever  does  for  the  tempo,  affording  the 
most  delicate  tonal  shades  and  variations,  from  loudest 

to  softest. 


which   "  clears 

anlment. 


The  "Artistyle"  Music  Rolls 

which  indicate  so  plainly  that  you  cannot  be  confused, 
every  variation  in  tone  and  tempo — yet  permit  you  to 
preserve  your  own  individuality  in  every  measure  you 
play. 


To  fully  realize  all  that  the  possession  of  an  ANGELUS  would  mean  to  you,  and  why  your  selection  should  absolutely  be  an  ANOELUS, 
write  for  a  catalog  and  play  upon  the  instrument  yourself  at  the  local  agency  whose  address  we  will  send  you. 

Owners  of  ANGELUS  instnuneDU  using  58-note  rolls  pat  ap  in  black  boxeswiU  hear  something  to  their  advantage  by  writing  direct  toiu 

THE  WILCOX   &   WHITE  COMPANY,    Pionetrs  in  the  Manufacture  of  Piano-playing  Devices    MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Regent  House  Regent  Street  London 
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MULTIPLE  TYFEWTaTE^ 


I 


Has  Ten  Exclusive  and 
Fundamental  Features 


These  ten  features  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  perfectly  typewritten 
letters  in  quantities.  "" 

The  Printograph  prints  by  imnact — true  typewriter  action,  through  standard  type- 
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sisted.  He  sailed  to  Charleston,  where  he 
met  with  a  kinder  reception.  In  Philadel- 
phia, his  great  talent  conquered  opposition, 
and  finally  the  actor  was  given  a  respectful 
hearing.  Kean  made  his  last  appearance 
on  December  5,  1826,  as  Richard  III.,  at  the 
Park  Theater  in  New  York.  He  died  in  Eng- 
land, May  IS,  1833. 


CHARLES  SPRAGUE    SMITH,  CIVILIZER 

This  caption  of  an  editorial  in  a  New 
York  daily  seems  to  sum  up  the  general 
opinion  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
founder  and  president  of  the  People's  In- 
stitute of  New  York.  He  was  the  directing 
genius  of  a  movement  which,  in  the  "welter 
of  tongues  and  melting  of  the  races ' '  of  the 
metropolis,  afforded  a  temple  for  undenom- 
inational religion,  a  place  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  problems,  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  clean  theatrical  performances, 
and  hearing  good  music.  Moreover,  as  The 
World  notes,  it  has  grown  into  a  center  of 
after-hours  education,  with  numerous  clubs 
and  miscellaneous  helpful  activities.  The 
Evening  Mail  asks,  ' '  Who  will  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  dead  leader?"  This  question 
is  yet  to  be  answered,  tho  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
writing  of  the  Institute  in  the  current 
Century  Magazine  is  confident  that  the 
work  will  go  on  after  the  great  leader  has 
passed.  The  American  believes  that  not 
only  the  city  of  New  York,  but  also  the 
country  at  large,  has  suffered  a  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
American  continues: 

Charles  Sprague  Smith  spent  his  life  as  a 
civilizer. 

He  was  a  great  conciliator. 

He  used  all  the  resources  of  an  exception- 
ally liberal  culture  in  obliterating  the  lines 
of  misunderstanding  between  opposing 
interests  and   classes. 

He  achieved  a  great  success  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  contrasting  points  of  view,  be- 
cause his  passion  for  making  men  intelligible 
to  one  another  was  uncompromising.  It 
asked  no  sacrifices  of  sincerity. 

He  had  a  great  faith. 

He  was  convinced  that  there  is  a  moral 
order  in  the  world  and  that  at  bottom  there 
really  are  no  divisions  of  interest.  He 
brought  men  together  by  making  them 
share  this  faith. 

He  believed  in  a  self-vindicating  power 
of  righteousness  and  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  allying  oneself  with  this  sovereign 
authority. 

Consequently  he  threw  himself  into  po- 
litical movements — as  that  for  municipal 
ownership  in  1905  and  the  Civic  Alliance 
campaign  of  1909 — with  an  enthusiasm  and 
abandon  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
men  of  his  deliberate  and  modulated  temper. 

The  People's  Institute  is  his  characteris- 
tic creation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
continue  as  his  enduring  monument. 

Into  the  welter  of  tongues  and  the  melt- 
ing-pot of  races  this  cosmopolitan  democrat 
cast  the  gage  of  a  great  goodness  and  an 
accomplished  talent. 

His  whole  career  as  a  scholar  and  traveler 
had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  role  that  was 
in  his  heart  to  play. 

He  summoned  the  teaching  of  ten  uni- 
versities to  the  task  of  interpreting  New 
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Yorkers  to  one  another  and  to  the  soul  of 
th2  city. 

His  professorship  of  modem  languages 
ani  literatures,  his  participation  in  the 
peculiar  spirit  and  genius  of  many  peoples, 
could  not  content  itself  with  academic 
seclusion  and  cloistered  ease. 

He  brought  to  the  People's  Institute  the 
culture  of  Amherst  and  Cokmibia  and  of  the 
Universities  of  Berlin,  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid, 
Copenhagen,  and  Oxford. 

From  Athens  to  Iceland  he  had  com- 
passed Europe  in  his  student's  gown — that 
he  might  understand  the  idioms  of  all  the 
races  that  have  flowed  into  the  Western 
cosmopolis. 

The  People's  Institute  will  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose of  Charles  Sprague  Smith  if  it  can  be 
made  a  perpetual  witness  to  the  unity  of 
the  common  life  in  this  city — if  it  can  stand 
as  a  continuing  protest  against  those  acri- 
monious divisions  of  race  and  class,  of  sect 
and  party,  that  threaten  us  with  the  curse 
of  Babel. 

The  Evening  Post  remarks  that  Mr. 
Smith  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  People's 
Institute  "almost  dramatic  individuality." 
Of  the  Sunday-evening  meetings  of  the 
institute  in  Cooper  Union,  this  paper  says: 

These  meetings,  addrest  by  the  most 
prominent  men  in  America,  and  followed 
by  a  general  discussion  in  which  the  "heck- 
ler" played  his  amusing  and  useful  part, 
were  a  revival  of  a  custom  we,  in  the  large 
cities,  have  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse — 
the  custom  of  assembling  in  public  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  questions  of  the  day 
or  for  the  purpose  of  administering  praise 
or  censure  in  connection  with  public  events. 
A  forum  before  which  Mr.  Taft  explained 
his  policies  and  Mr.  Jerome  sought  to  justify 
his  official  conduct  could  not  but  play  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  community. 


THE    COMPOSER    OF    "  SALOME  "   AND 
" ELEKTRA  " 

Whether  or  not  Richard  Strauss  is 
"the  most  discust  musician  in  the  world," 
as  "An  Admirer"  calls  him  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  he  is  at  any  rate  the  com- 
poser of  an  opera  which  has  aroused  uni- 
versal controversy.  The  writer  quoted 
believes  that  most  people  have  probably 
formed  a  wrong  conception  of  Mr.  Strauss 
as  a  man.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

Whether  they  dubbed  him  "king  of 
sound"  or  "music's  iconoclast,"  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  pictured  to  themselves  some 
ruthless  and  muscular  giant,  with  the  fur- 
rowed brow  and  the  bushy  mane  of 
Beethoven,  the  eagle  eyes  of  Berlioz,  the 
sardonic  smile  of  Wagner,  and  the  uncan- 
niness  of  Paganini.  Popular,  instinctive 
conceptions  of  personalities  are  generally 
erroneous 

Dr.  Strauss  is  tall,  but  of  slight  build. 
He  has  a  dome-shaped  head,  with  short, 
curly  blond  hair.  His  high  and  pro- 
truding brow  is  white  and  smooth,  his  face 
benign,  pale,  sensitive.  There  is  boyish- 
ness and  kindness  in  the  lips,  shaded  by  a 
thin,  fair  mustache.  The  blue  eyes  are 
thoughtful.  Altogether  the  master  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  poet,  unostenta- 
tious, tranquil,  modest. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
coming  in  contact  with  him  in  his  home  at 
Charlottenburg,    near    Berlin,    have    been 
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andTen-Day Trial  Tube 
of  Pebeco  Mailed  FREE 

Teeth    decay  because    the    Lactic  acid  of 
fermentation   in  the    mouth  eats   through    the 
enamel.     After  the  enamel  is  once  pierced  the 
bacteria  of  decay  cause    the   destruction  of  the 
tooth,  or  the  dentist  must  save  it  by  an  operation. 
Here  is  the  simple  way  to  prevent  all  the  trouble 
and  pain,     f'oi  the  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  use 
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which  is   the  one   dentifrice    which    overcomes    "acid 
mouth,"  and  polishes,  whitens  and  cleanses  the  teeth  at 
the  same  time.     In  fact,  the  cleansing  power  of  Pebeco 
is  remarkable.    Its  use  insures  white  teeth,  sound  gums 
and  a  clean,   healthy  mouth.     Furthermore,  users  of 
Pebeco  never  have  unpleasant  breath. 

The  Acid-Test  Papers  are  sent  with  the  trial  tube 
to  demonstrate  how  Pebeco  counteracts  tooth -de 
stroying   acids.      Full  instructions  go    with    them. 
Send  your  name  and  address. 
Pebeco  originated  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratories 
of    p.     Beiersdorf   &.   Co..     Hamburg, 

Germany,  and  is  sold  everywhere  in   large  50-cent 
tubes     Full  size  tube  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it.    Only  a  small  quan- 
tity is  necessary  at  each  brushing  of  the  teeth, 
so  that  Pebeco  is  very  economical. 
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struck  by  the  clockwork  regularity  of  his 
habits,  his  dislike  of  all  that  is  "Bohe- 
mian," and  his  shrewd  business  spirit.  In 
Berlin  Dr.  Strauss  arrives  with  equal  punc- 
tuality at  the  Opera-House,  where  he  is  one 
of  the  conductors,  as  at  the  Kaiserhof 
Caf^,  where  he  daily  indulges  in  a  chat 
with  friends,  a  glass  of  beer,  and  a  game 
of  skat.  That  he  is  not  lacking  in  humor, 
however,  his  friends  know  well,  and  they 
often  quote,  as  a  typical  example,  the 
foot-note  satirical  of  existing  conventions 
in  composition  appended  to  his  famous 
song  "Wenn,"  which  runs: 

"Should  some  one  think  of  singing  this 
song  while  the  nineteenth  century  is  still 
in  existence,  the  composer  begs  to  advise 
him — or  her — to  transpose  it  from  this 
point  a  half-tone  lower,  so  that  the  com- 
position may  thus  end  in  the  key  in  which 
it  began!" 

Dr.  Strauss  is  very  human.  He  has  sim- 
ple tastes  and  regular  habits;  he  is  de- 
voted to  his  wife  and  to  his  son  Franz;  he 
is  an  enthusiastic  pedestrian  and  cyclist, 
he  believes  in  the  simple  life,  and  a  few 
years  ago  one  could  find  him  every  after- 
noon during  the  summer  months  smoking 
and  playing  cards — in  a  most  ungenius- 
like  manner — with  country  people  in  the 
meeting-room  of  a  small  village  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  not  far  from  his  little 
villa 

Born  in  1864,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
horn-player  and  of  a  mother  who  belonged 
to  the  Pschorr  family,  of  Munich-beer 
fame,  he  played  remarkably  well  at  the 
age  of  four,  composed  at  six,  conducted 
an  orchestra  at  sixteen,  wrote  a  serenade 
for  thirteen  wind  instruments,  which  Hans 
von  Buelow  gave  everywhere,  and  at 
twenty-one  succeeded  this  famous  musi- 
cian at  the  head  of  the  Meiningen  orches- 
tra. In  1892  he  traveled  through  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Sicily;  tw^o  years  later  he 
married  Fraulein  Pauline  de  Ahna,  who 
had  been  singing  the  heroine's  part  in  his 
"Wagnerian"  opera  "Guntram,"  and  who 
has  since  made  a  great  name  as  an  inter- 
preter of  her  husband's  songs.  Several  of 
these  songs,  it  may  here  be  stated,  are 
masterpieces,  as  all  those  who  have  heard 
"Wenn,"  "Rest  thee,  my  soul,"  the  "Song 
of  the  Stone-breaker,"  and,  above  all, 
"Morgen,"  will  no  doubt  agree. 


CLEARING  AN  INDIAN  PIPE-LINE 

"But  I  came  up  for  duck,  you  old  ruf- 
fian, not  to  work." 

It  was  work,  however,  that  the  visitor  was 
in  for.  His  friend  Kirkpaddy  was  in  charge 
of  an  oil-refinery  in  India  and  the  pipe-line 
was  "frozen."  There  was  no  other  white 
man  within  fifteen  miles,  and  Kirkpaddy 
himself  had  not  "got  hold  of  the  bat  of  the 
country  properly  yet."  So,  says  Wallace 
McMuUen,  writing  in  the  London  Daily 
Xeivs,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay 
and  help  out.   He  goes  on: 

We  landed  from  the  old  whale-boat  (sent 
to  the  tropics  for  its  sins)  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  jetty;  Kirkpaddy,  being 
burra-sahib,  steered,  and  he  had  not  learned 
the  tricks  of  the  river  yet.  We  were  in  a 
hurry,  so  we  walked  the  quarter-mile,  Kirk- 
paddy getting  a  leech  in  his  boot  as  we 
crossed  the  creek.  The  leech  drew  blood 
and  language.  Kirkpaddy  sat  down  to 
express    himself    and    remove    the    leech. 
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Perhaps  it  was  Kirkpaddy's  language  that 
annoyed  the  ants.  Solomon  would  surely 
never  have  sent  even  a  skiggard  to  an  insect 
that  tolerated  bad  language.  Anyhow,  the 
ants  did  not  tolerate  Kirkpaddy,  and  he 
danced  a  frantic  and  speechless  hornpipe 
with  one  boot  in  his  hand. 

My  joy  could  not  be  concealed,  and  Kirk- 
paddy became  coldly  dignified;  as  coldly 
dignified  as  he  could,  that  is,  with  perspi- 
ration trickling  down  his  nose.  We  reached 
the  jetty  and  the  waiting  ponies  in  silence, 
apologetic  on  my  part,  stiffly  polite  on  his. 

Country-bred  ponies  they  were,  with 
mouths  of  brass  and  necks  of  iron,  but 
nimble  and  sure-footed  as  cats.  Mine 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  circus 
proprietor  at  home.  He  tucked  his  nose 
away  between  his  knees  somewhere  and 
wairled  round  on  his  fore  legs,  his  hind  feet 
not  touching  the  ground  for  five  minutes  at 
a  stretch. 

I  got  off  in  a  dried  cactus-bush.  Kirk- 
paddy said  nothing,  but  he  became  quite 
amiable. 

Then  we  went  to  look  at  the  pipe-line. 
What  a  country  for  a  pipe-line !  Saw-tooth 
ridges  three  hundred  yards  apart,  deep 
chongs  between  them,  at  the  bottom  of 
each,  in  the  rains,  a  furious  torrent.  Now 
they  were  dry  all  but  one.  Down  this  a 
small  stream  trickled,  and  where  it  joined 
the  river  a  little  village  perched  jauntily. 
A  ridiculous  little  village,  with  mat-built 
houses,  roofed  with  palm-leaves.  A  cheery, 
impudent  little  village  and  clean  withal, 
not  very  prosperous,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly not  too  energetic,  but  much  could 
be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  its  laughing 
face. 

And  above  the  village  over  the  saw-tooth 
country  went  the  pipe-line.  Clawing  up  the 
ridges,  swung  across  the  torrent-beds, 
gripping  and  subduing  that  wild  stretch  of 
laterite  and  sand.  In  the  glaring  sun 
there  is  nothing  of  the  serpent  about  it. 
It  stands  for  strength,  determination, 
and  straightforward,  unswerving  purpose, 
rather  than  for  subtlety. 

The  pipe-line  was  filled  with  astatki, 
"frozen"  by  the  cold  snap.  In  three  days, 
if  we  did  not  clear  it,  Kirkpaddy  must  shut 
down  his  refinery,  the  flats  on  the  river 
must  lie  idle  waiting  for  their  cargoes;  on 
the  oil-fields  the  production  must  be  stopt, 
and — the  wrath  of  all  would  fall  on  Kirk- 
paddy's head. 

We  had  to  clear  the  pipe-line. 

We  cut  the  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  each 
chong,  and  along  the  pipe  we  jailed  saw- 
dust soaked  in  naphtha;  then  a  match 
applied  to  one  end,  and  the  flames  licked 
along  that  section. 

When  the  pipe  was  hot  the  pumps  away 
back  at  the  works  were  started,  and  slowly 
and  reluctantly  the  pipe  gave  out  from  its 
broken  end  long,  curling  snakes  of  sticky, 
half-solidified  astatki. 

We  left  a  gang  at  work  on  the  line  that 
night.  My  last  recollection  as  I  turned  in  to 
.sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  was  Kirkpaddy's 
boy  pulling  off  Kirkpaddy's  socks  while 
Kirkj)addy  .shouted  his  last  in.structions  to 
the  head  man  on  the  pipe-line.  Drowsily  I 
heard  the  order  dying  away  in  the  distance, 
I)assed  from  mouth  to  mouth  along  the  line 
of  telephone  men. 

Four  A.M.,  and  there  was  trouble  on  the 
pipe-line.  Kirkpaddy  shook  me  out  of  bed, 
and  we  rode  out  together. 

The  night  gang  had  come  to  an  old  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  refused  to  go  further  in  the 
darkness. 


u 


Every  Man  His  Own  Barber  ^^ 


Professor  Grace  of  thoughtful  face 
Each  morning  shaves  his  beard. 

The  tender  skin  of  cheek  and  chin 
Has  always  clean  appeared. 

What  razor  does  the  wise  man  choose? 
GEM  JUNIOR  only  will  he  use. 


HERE  are  many  professors "  among  so-called  Safety  Razors,  but  the 
_£  students  of  clean,  quick  and  safe  shaving  know  that  the  GEM  JUNIOR 
is  the  one  holding  the  diploma  of  superiority.  It  is  a 
in  satisfaction-giving, 
leader  of  all  Safety  Razors, 
the  best  service. 

You  don't  have  to  study  to  learn    how    to    use    it  — it  teaches    you    itself. 
The  keen  blade,  always  at  the  correct  angle,   shaves  clean  and  close  every  time. 


Past  Master" 

Simplicity   and    efficiency  are   combined    in    this 
The  best  materials,   used  in  the  best  way  to  afford 


$1.00 


GEM  JUNIOR  SET  I??l»des  nickel- 
silver-plated 
frame  with  Bar,  combination  stropping  and 
shaving  handles  and  seven  selected  blades 
in  handsome  case. 

EXTRA  BLADES,  SET  OF  SEVEN,  No.  G7.— 35  Cent. 

SPECIAL  For  Extra  Heavy  Beards 


GemdelvxE  Outfit  r^e'irldes!^^! 

heavy  damascus  steel,  especially  constructed 
for  men  with  heavy  beards  or  tender  skin  who 
have  difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 


$3.50 


Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  Ai.— So  Cents 

For  avy  kind  of  a  Jul/  razor  use  Qem  Razor 
Strop  Dressing.  Best  edge  producer — 
a  keen  blade  in  a  minute.     23  cents  postpaid. 

GEM   CUTLERY    CO. 

R,.,«rK.™d,    34  READE  STREET  NEW  YORK 

fdi-  Sha.liiK  77,^  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers 


INSTANT  REFERENCE 


that  is  wliat  vo 

these  days  of  keen  competition. 


The  Rand  Revolving  Index 

Not  a  business  house  in  the  United  States  but  what  absolutely  requires  it. 

.Si.\  times  quicker  than  the  card  index.    Will  save  its  cost  every  month. 

Eighty-two  bristol  board  tvijewritten  individual  name  cards  in  each  metal  leaf. 

Names  can  be  arranged  in  "alphabetical,  numerical,  or  geographical  order. 

Names  instantly  removed  or  new  ones  inserted  without  disturb-  "~~ 

ing  others. 

Leaves  attached  to  ball-bearing  revolving  standards,  wall  brackets, 
desk  stands,  or  cabinets  with  lock  and  key,  any  capacity  from  ;  to  loo 
metal  leaves,  or  put  up  in  book  form  with  limited  number  of  leaves. 

Ij'or  correspondence  inde.x  or  any  other  reference  list — adjustable, 
elastic,  instantaneous.  One  Boston  concern  has  a  30,000  name  inde.x 
for  its  charge  accounts. 

The  largest  bank  in  New  England  uses  it  in  its  correspondence 
department. 

Used  for  every  conceivable  purpose  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
.States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  how 
to  order  to  suit  your  requirements. 


DeHk  .SlanU  Book  Form  Cubiuct  Form 

THE  TIME-SAVER  COMPANY 

Dept.  L,  178  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Atlanta,  (Ja. 


.San  I'raiK  isco,  Cal. 


.Sf.  I.ouis,  Mo 


Oui-  recxiera  are  asieu  10  mennon  ihi  j.,itirary  diokst  wnen  writing  10  advertisere. 
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'^J  Several  Glasses 


AT  THE 


Price  of  ONE 


DA-XITE   Binoculars  combine 

in  ONE  instrument  ALL  the  service  formerly 

possible  only  in  several  glasses.     High  and 

Low    Power,   fitted  equally  for  day  or 

night   use.      All    this    service   in 

the  san-.e   glass,   by    simply 

turning  little   metal 

discs,  while  hold- 

ing  the 

glass. 


far  the  most 

serviceable   and 

convenient  for  Travellers, 

Tourists,    A  u  t  o  m  o  b  i  1  i  s  t  s, 

and  Sportsmen.    DA-NITE    Binoculars, 

giving  many  times  t  e  service,  cost  less  than 

half  as  much  as  glasses  of  restricted 

power  and  use — only 

$15.00   Postpaid 

including  handsome  leather 
carrying  case  and  cord  for 
glass.   Send  for  Bookl  t  F-i. 

Mclntire,  Magee  &  Brown  Co. 

723  Sauom  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  Finishing  Touch 

to  dinner  or  luncheon  is  best  sup- 
plied by  the  delicious  cream  candy 

V-AIxlx-NO- 

•AFTER  DINNER  MINT* 

As  a  confection,  they  are  supreme  ; 
unequalled  in  flavor  and  purity. 

Sold  ;n  air-tight  tins  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists.  U  not  at  vour 
dealer's  send  10  cenfs  for  a  liberal  box. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sol*  Makers,  430  N.  1  Zlh  St.,  Philadelphia 


"Cort"   Fine    Shoes,   Ready    to 
weary  are  what  they  are  because 


THOMAS  CDRT 


are,  primarily,  custom  boot-makers. 
Out  of  long  experience  as  such,  they 
have  developed  a  service  in  fine  shoes 
ready-to-wear  which  meets  every  re- 
quirement of  the  most  particular  men 
and  women,  at  a  saving  of  much  time 
and  some  money. 

This  service  is  offered  through  the 
most  exclusive  boot  shops  in  leading 
cities. 

"Cort"  shoes— fetch  from  8  to  15 
dollars  at  retail  —  and  are  worth  it. 

Our  riding  and  field  boots,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting  shoes  also  are  the 
world's  standard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 

THOMAS   CORT,  INC. 

NEWARK,  N.J. 


CORT    SHOES    MAY    BB    HAD    IN     PARIS    FROM 
J,  B.  LOUIS  BOUI.AOOU,   39  RUB  DB  CUAILLOT 


If  the  Thakins  would  stay  and  protect 
them  against  the  gnats  of  that  place,  then 
they  would  work,  but  if  not — they  were 
but  men,  and  the  gnats  were  very  evil.  So 
we  stayed,  and  work  went  but  slowly.  We 
were  as  Royalty  that  night,  never  to  be 
left  alone.  A  dozen  men  went  with  Kirk- 
paddy  to  fetch  a  hammer,  fifteen  followed 
me  to  strike  a  match.  Later  on  that  day 
the  pump  broke  down,  and  we  spent  a 
scalding,  blistering  four  hours  coaxing  her 
to  go.  It  was  four  hours  of  blissful  ease  for 
the  pipe-line  gang,  but  it  meant  doing  eight 
hours'  work  all  over  again. 

That  night  there  was  a  breeze  which 
blew  the  flames  away,  and  cooled  the  pipe. 
We  made  but  little  progress.  We  slept  in 
the  cheery  village,  on  the  floor,  and  without 
mosquito  nets,  and  we  got  up  in  the  dark 
too  dejected  to  curse  even  the  country. 

Coffee  and  a  cheroot,  sunrise  and  the  gang 
working  well,  and  the  world  was  a  good 
place  to  live  in,  even  tho  you  did  sit  side- 
ways in  your  saddle  with  soreness  (the 
rocks  of  that  country  are  of  a  hardness  not 
to  be  believed). 

We  made  great  progress,  but  it  was 
dark  when  we  were  ready  to  fire  the  last 
length  of  line.  We  were  short  of  naphtha, 
but  the  men  were  dead  beat,  and  the 
naphtha-tank  lay  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away  over  that  saw-tooth  country.  We 
fired  the  pipe,  and  trusted  to  luck.  Slowly 
the  astatki  squirmed  from  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  then  faster  and  faster ;  then  it  slowed 
again,  the  fire  was  dying  down,  and  half  the 
length  of  pipe  rang  solid.  "More  naphtha, 
quick!"  I  grabbed  a  couple  of  cans,  and 
thrust  them  into  the  hands  of  a  half- 
naked  oil-smudged  man.  He  dropt  them 
wearily.  I  looked  at  the  gang,  dead  beat  and 
apathetic;  they  must  be  roused.  Again 
I  thrust  the  cans  upon  the  man,  again  he 
dropt  them,  and  a  second  later  was  rol- 
ling down  the  hill,  his  head  singing  from 
the  blow.  Kirkpaddy  rushed  upon  them, 
brandishing  a  pole  and  yelling.  Panic 
seized  them,  they  fought  for  the  tins,  and 
followed  me  at  a  rush  up  the  side  of  the  saw- 
tooth in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  dying  fire; 
down  the  other  side  in  inky  blackness, 
stumbling  and  cursing,  cans  clattering 
against  the  rocks,  roused  into  fresh  ex- 
ertions by  excitement.  Could  I  keep  them 
up  to  concert  pitch  while  the  cans  were 
being  filled?  To  let  them  stop  and  think 
would  be  fatal.  There  was  a  tool-shed  near 
the  naphtha-tank.  I  set  half  the  gang  to 
wreck  it  while  the  others  filled  the  tins. 
They  were  frenzied  when  we  started  to 
climb  back  up  the  steep  side  of  that  saw- 
tooth. Not  half  of  those  tins  reached  the 
top,  where  Kirkpaddy  waited  with  his 
gang. 

I  lay  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  with  my 
heart  pumping  like  a  fire-engine,  and 
watched  the  weird  scene  below 

A  red,  smoldering  line  in  the  inky  dark- 
ness, crashing  of  tins,  and  shouts  of  unseen 
meji;  then  suddenly  a  flame  leaps  with  a 
roar  from  the  smoldering  line,  and  in  the 
light  a  black,  half-naked  devil  springs  back 
to  safety,  his  face  shielded  with  his  arm. 
Soon  the  pipe  is  a  roaring  flame  from  end  to 
end;  it  writhes  and  groans  in  agony,  and 
more  black  devils  dash  in  to  fling  fresh  fuel 
on,  and  stir  the  embers  up  to  increase  its 
torture. 

Away  at  the  far  end  is  Kirkpaddy,  with  a 
cheroot  in  his  mouth,  a  white  figure,  guid- 
ing with  a  pole  the  writhing  worms  of  astatki 


You  Can 
Buy  Them 
Anywhere 

or  Sample 
Pair,  Chil- 
dren'sSize 
(give  age) 
mailed  on 
receipt  of 
16  cents. 


RUBBER    BUTTON 

JHose  Supporter 

FOR  CHILDREN. 

Easily  attached. 

Holds  fa^. 

Does  not  tear. 

Consequently  saves  its 
cost  many  times  over 
in  saving  of  stock- 
ings —  Try    them. 

WORN    THE    WORLD    OVER 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,    MASS.,  U.S.A. 

ALL  GENUINE  HAVE  THE  MOULDED 

RUBBER  BUTTON  AND 

VELVET    OHIP 

STAM  PED 

ON    THE 

LOOP. 


HOW       TO         BUILD 


ONE 


The  Church 

This  is  the  "Children's  Age."  They  should  early 
form  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  church  services 
(as  well  as  the  Sunday  School)  as  their  prerogatives. 
How  to  interest  and  hold  them  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  James  M.  Farrar,  whose  recent 
book,  "A  Junior  Congregation,"  gives  us  a  practical 
insight.     i2mo,  cloth,  $i  20  net ;  by  mail  1^1.28. 

for  Children 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Successful    Teaching 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  In  the  Educational 

Contest  of  1905.    With  an  Introduction 

by   J.   M.   QREENWOOD,    Superin- 

tendent   of   Public   Schools, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  book  and  can  not  prove  other  than 

a  great  help  to  the  earnest  wide-awake,  progressive 

teacher,  and  every  teacher  who  reads  the  book  will  not 

fail  to  become  such  a  teacher  if  she  reads  it  in  the  proper 

spirit." — Hon.J.  L.  McBrien,  State  Superintendent  of 

Instruction,  Nebraska. 

' '  The  book  has  our  approval  as  suitable  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  this  state.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one 
which  may  be  of  great  help  to  teachers  " — Hon.  W.L. 
Stockwell,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  North 
Dakota. 

"An  excellent  work." — Hon.  May  L.  Scott,  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Idaho. 

"  Greenwood  is  a  '  mighty '  good  introduction  him- 
self."—/^<7«.  R.  B.  Bryan,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  Washington. 

1 2nio,  cloth .    $  1 .00 ,  net ;  by  mail ,  $  1 .08 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting  and  fascinating  study  by 
Adolph  Hyppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 
i2mo,cloth,  frontispiece.  Ji.oonet ;  by  mail,  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 
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as  they  twist  and  wriggle  from  the  end  of 
the  pipe. 

His  hand  goes  up  to  his  mouth,  the 
cheroot  is  removed,  and  a  mighty  shout 
goes  up  the  hill.  The  telephone  men  on 
the  ridges  take  it  up,  and  it  dies  away  in 
the  distance.  It  is  an  order  to  stop  the 
pumps.    The  line  is  clear. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE   POCKET 
WIRELESS 

Altho  Monsignor  Luigi  Cerebotani,  the 
inventor,  according  to  cable  dispatches, 
of  a  pocket  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  is 
a  Catholic  prelate  of  high  rank,  and  at- 
tache of  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Munich,  he 
is  "better  known  in  Germany  as  Dr.  Cere- 
botani, meaning  doctor  of  physics,"  writes 
Felice  Ferrero  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  His  activities,  we  are  told,  "find 
their  free  field  in  the  practical  application 
of  scientific  principles,"  rather  than  in  the 
Church's  diplomatic  service  to  which  he  is 
attached.     To  quote  further: 

Monsignor  Cerebotani  is  now  an  old 
man,  short  and  stockily  built.  His  large 
head  is  haloed  by  strong,  wiry,  white  hair, 
which  stands  on  end  as  if  it  were  just  so 
many  long-drawn  electric  sparks.  His 
eyes  are  alert  and  keen,  tho  beginning  to 
show  the  signs  of  advanced  age  in  the  droop 
of  the  lids;  and  his  face,  which,  according 
to  all  canonical  rules,  should  be  clean- 
shaven, is  quite  often  allowed  to  sprout  a 
snowy  vegetation  on  cheek  and  chin — a 
sign  that  the  wearer  is  either  too  scientific 
or  too  old  to  bother  much  with  exterior  fin- 
ish. Yet  one  would  hardly  say  that  Mon- 
signor Cerebotani  is  an  old  man,  if,  ignor- 
ing these  physical  signs,  one  regards  only 
his  behavior  and  leaves  free  play  to  the 
carrying  enthusiasm  of  which  he  seems 
to  possess  an  ever-springing  source. 

We  remember  him  as  he  appeared  at  the 
Ausstellung  fiir  Kleine  Erfindungen  in  Ber- 
lin in  1907.  He  was  showing  to  a  circle  of 
friends  the  workings  of  an  apparatus  for 
the  telegraphic  transmission  of  drawing.s. 
The  apparatus  was  a  wonderful  thing,  but 
we  are  sure  that  many  of  the  spectators 
considered  Monsignore  a  sight  more  won- 
derful than  the  apparatus,  and  gave  him 
the  attention  he  was  striving  to  secure  for 
his  invention.  The  circle  of  friends  was 
international,  and  divided  itself  into  two 
groups,  one  around  the  transmitting,  and 
the  other  around  the  receiving  end  of  the 
apparatus,  at  the  extremities  of  a  long 
gallery.  Monsignore  could  be  seen  all  the 
time,  running  from  one  group  to  the  other, 
with  coat-tails  flying,  warmly  addressing 
either  group  with  equal  facility  in  Italian, 
French,  and  German,  shouting  to  the  oper- 
ator at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  set- 
ting screws  and  levers  aright,  instructing 
anybody  who  wanted  to  try  his  hand  at 
making  pictures  and  transmitting  them, 
laughing  heartily  when  the  receiver  out- 
lined a  caricature  of  himself,  and  enjoying 
any  compliment  sent  over  the  wire  with 
the  same  fresh  glee  that  a  child  receives 
a  piece  of  candy 

A  mind  like  Cerebotani's,  so  quick  and 
curious,  and  easily  roused  by  new  things, 
could  not  possibly  let  wireless  telegraphy 
grow  very  old  without  turning  attention  to 
it  and  teasing  it  to  his  purposes.  If  he  has 
(Continued  on  page  •'37) 
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Ash  your  Dentist — he  knows 
OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS,  25  CENTS 
Sample  and  Boohlet  free  on  request 

McKESSON&ROBBlNS,  NEW  YORK 


iFloor  Mla^e 

"  The  Wax  with  the  Guarantee  ' ' 

MAKES  FLOORS  BEAUTIFUL 

It  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  either  hard- 
wood or  pine  floors  and  ( if  you  use  ' '  Briphtener' ' ) 
once  a  year  is  usually  sufficient.   Old  Eng^lish  Floor 
Wax  gives  a  rich,  subdued  lustre  and  lasts  because 
it  has  more  of  the  hard  (expensive)  wax  in  it  than 
ordinary  floor  wax.     It  doesn't  show  scratches  or 
heel  marks;  never  becomes  sticky.     It  is  economi- 
cal and  gives  the  handsomest  eff'ect  known  to  all 
interior  woodwork.     50  cents  a  lb.  (1-lb.  can 
covers  300  sq.  ft. )    Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion when  used  as  directed,  or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  and  Floor  Book 

Also  cut  and  mail  us  the  list  at  the  right, 
checking  subjects  which  interest  you. 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO. 


w 

■  7'  ■" 

it 

./.m 

2007  \y.  8th  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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^  FinishingNew  Floors 
□  Finishing  Old  Floors  [ 
CCIconIng  6(  Polishing  | 
r^Carc  Waxrd  Floors 
^  jKilcKen  Floors 
'  J  Bathroom  Floors 
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POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

IN   PUBLIC  SPEAKING         ■ 


TO  be  well-spoken  is  a  valuable  asset  in  business  and 
a  passport  to  success  in  public  and  social  life. 
Such  a  study  increases  a  man's  self-confidence  and  brings 
him  to  a  fuller  realization  of  his  inherent  powers  and 
possibilities.  It  teaches  him  <Ho  think  on  his  feet." 
Here   are    Books    that    practically    instruct   in    the   art 

the    English    language  correctly 


of 


.ki 


speaRmg  and    writing 
and    cfFectively. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 

A  most  suggestive  and  Practical  Self-Instructor— a  complete  elocu- 
tionary manual  comprizing  numerous  exercises  for  developing  the  speak- 
ing voice,  deep  breathing,  pronunciation,  vocal  expression,  and  gesture. 
Also  selections  for  practise  from  masterpieces,  ancient  and  modem. 
By  Grenville  Kleiser.  "Course  of  Study  "  booklet  given  Free  with 
every  copy,     i2mo,  cloth.    J1.25,  «*/;  by  mail,  J1.40. 


LAWYERS 
SALESMEN 
MANAGERS 
DIRECTORS 


The  usefulness  of  a  cultivated 
voice,  manners,  and  gesture  to 
the  lawyer  and  to  the  business 
man  is  so  obvious  that  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary.  Mr.  Kleiser's 
"Business  Men's  Speaking 
Class"  in  New  York  City  is 
largely  attended  by  successful, 
ambitious  lawyers  and  business 
men. 

LINCOLN  said:  — '' Extem- 
poraneous speaking  should  be 
cultivated.  However  able  and 
faithfjil  a  lawyer  may  be,  people 
are  slow  to  bring  him  business 
if  he  can  not  make  a  speech." 


AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKERS 
ELOCUTIONISTS 
TEACHERS 


Readiness  to  respond  to  calls 
in  after-dinner  jovialities,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  entertain  others 
when  occasions  arise,  and  ease 
in  social  intercourse  are  envi- 
able accomplishments.  Their 
value  is  recognized  at  once 
and  endorsed.  Here  are  just 
the  books  you  need. 


POWER    AND 


HOW   TO    DEVELOP 
PERSONALITY 

Practical  suggestions  for  Developing  :— Power  of  Voice — Power  of 
Gesture— Power  of  Vocabulary — Power  of  Imagination — Power  of 
English  Style— Power  of  Illustration — Power  of  Memory— Power  of 
Extempore  Speech — Power  of  Conversation — Power  of  Silence — Power 
of  a  Whisper  —  Power  of  the  Eye,  Etc.  By  Grenville  Kleiser. 
lamo,  cloth.    $1.3$  nei;  by  mail,  |i. 40. 


HUMOROUS  HITS  AND  HOW  TO  HOLD  AN  AUDIENCE 

A  new  collection  of  choice,  successful  recitations,  stones,  sketches, 
and  monologues.  Also  advice  on  how  to  hold  an  audience.  By  Gren- 
ville Kleiser.     i2mo,cloth.    Ji.oo;  by  mail,  J5i.li. 

A  WORKING  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Clear,  concise,  authoritative.  "Grammar  in  a  Nutshell."  By  J.  C. 
Temald,  L.H.D.     iirao,  cloth.    I1.50,  net;  by  mail,  J1.64. 

A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  i2mo,  cloth. 
75  cents. 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMS.  ANTONYMS  AND 
PREPOSITIONS 

Over  7,500  classified  synonyms  with  shades  of  meaning  carefully 
discriminated,  and  nearly  4,500  antonyms.  By  James  C.  Femald, 
L.H.D.     lamo,  cloth.     I1.50,  «/;  by  mail,  ^1.63. 

BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard. 
j2mo,  cloth.    75  cents. 

CONNECTIVES  OF  ENGLISH  SPEECH 

Correct  definitions  with  the  correct  usage  of  these  parts  of  speech. 
By  James  C.  Ferr.ald,  L.H.D.    j2mo,  cloth.    $1.50,  »*/;  by  mail,  I1.63. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  SPEECH 

By  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  lamo,  illustrated.  «i  20  tut  • 
by  mail,  1^1.32.  •-  •     •  » 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ELOCUTION 

By  Alfred  Ayres.    i2mo,  cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontispiece.    75  cent.>i' 

THE  DRILL  BOOR  IN  VOCAL  CULTURE 

By  Edward  P.  Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  )6mo,  illustrated.  Paper 
covers.     25  cents. 

BELL'S  STANDARD  ELOCUTIONIST 

By  Prof.  Charles  Bell  and  Alexander  M.  Bell,  F.E.L.S  Princi- 
ples and  Exercises.     i2mo,  cloth.    J1.50. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Compiled  by  J.  K.  Hoyt.  Over  ^0,000  choice  quoUtioni.  86000 
hnes  of  concordance.      Buckram.     |6  00.  ' 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


CLERGYMEN 

EVANGELISTS 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 
SPEAKERS 

CHURCHMEN 


Earnestness  in  all  forms  of 
religious  exhortation  is  indis- 
pensable. Tact  and  ease  in 
speaking  are  equally  necessary, 
and  add  force  and  power  to  all 
that  is  said.  No  better  method 
of  improvement  is  possible  than 
the  use  of  one  or  more  of  these 
practical  books. 

GLADSTONE  said:— "A  inety- 
nine  men  in  every  hundred  will 
probably  never  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity because  the  training  of  the 
voice  is  entirely  neglected  and 
considered    of    no    importance." 


POLITICIANS 

MUNICIPAL 
REFORMERS 

PATRIOTIC 
SPEAKERS 


Wendell  Phillips  said  :— "  The 
age  of  bullets  is  over — the  age  of 
the  masses  has  come."  The  man 
who  can  address  a  crowd  and 
sway  them  is  in  demand.  He 
holds  the  key  to  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  thousands  who  otherwise 
could  not  be  moved.  Practise 
is  as  necessary  in  speaking  as 
in  any  vocation. 
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Agents  Wanted 

FOR  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN 

Capital  required  from  $io  to  S50  according 
to  population. 

Only  active  men  or  women  with  good 
standing  need  apply. 

Repeat  orders  come  easily  and  quickly. 

Every  house,  store,  office,  bank,  theatre, 
restaurant,  etc.,  needs  a 

DISINFECTANT   AND 
ODORLESS  DEODORIZER 

This  is  afforded  in 

BEE  BRAND 

The  best  Disinfectant  and  Deodorizer  on 
the  market. 

Endorsed  and  sold  by  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Druggists  and  Grocers. 

/  Vrite  for  full  pa  rticula  rs 

HEF  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

86  &  88  FULTON  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

This  etdvertistment  will  not  appear  again 


^L^^ 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


stamp  Album  with  5.38  Genuine  Stamps,  hicl. 
UUodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania ( landscape- 1,  Jaiiiaic>a(waterfalls),  etc., 
lOe.  lOOdif.  .Jap.,  N.Zlii.etc.Se.  Big  list,  coupons, 
elcFree!  We  Buy  Stamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 
Mail  postal  with  address  for  particulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Box  le.   Canton,  Oblo 


"VY/HEN  you  Invest  yotir  money 
in  our  Certificates  ample  se- 
curity for  its  safety  is  placed  in 
your  possession  in  the  form  of  First 
Mortgages  on  productive  Real 
Estate,  and  in  addition  you  have 
the  guarantee  of  the  Company  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  both  in- 
terest and  principal.  GJo  per  an- 
nu.Ti,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annually. 

Write  for  Booklet  F. 
Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


a^caigsiMM 
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{Continued  from  page  73s-) 

really  invented  the  pocket  apparatus,  it  is 
but  the  latest  attack  in  his  long,  persistent 
campaign  for  the  control  of  the  most  elusive 
shape  that  electricity  knows.  Cerebotani 
had  already  applied  to  wireless  all  his  sys- 
tem of  ordinary  telegraphy,  inventing  even 
an  apparatus  for  the  wireless  transmission 
of  writing  and  drawings. 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  him.  Mon- 
signor  Cerebotani's  is  essentially  a  Latin 
mind — -much  of  the  same  type  that  the 
Renaissance  knew  among  its  great  geniuses; 
that  is,  a  mind  that  can  turn  to  many  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge,  and  get  of 
each  as  thorough  a  grasp  as  any  modern 
specialist  might  envy.  Telephony  has  had 
its  share  in  the  activities  of  Cerebotani, 
who  has  invented  a  method — said  to  be  very 
successful — to  eliminate  that  gracious  (and 
possibly  unintentional)  nuisance,  "Cen- 
tral." He  has  meddled  in  the  affairs  of 
meteorology  by  designing  an  instrument 
the  function  of  which  is  to  register  and 
transmit  automatically  by  telegraph  any 
indication  given  by  any  meteorological  in- 
strument (thermometer,  barometer,  hy- 
drometer, anemometer,  pluviometer,  etc.). 

Led,  no  doubt,  by  his  propensity  for 
clever  juggling  with  mathematics,  he  has 
endowed  surveying  with  an  instrument 
that  he  calls  the  teletopometer,  which  any 
surveyor,  we  are  conficient,  will  some  day 
consider  the  dearest  coinpanion  of  his  toil. 
A  teletopometer,  a  thing  less  fearsome  than 
its  name,  is  a  sort  of  telescope,  which  by  a 
single  ob.servation,  and  the  use  of  a  table 
of  figures,  especially  prepared,  gives  the 
exact  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, of  any  point  of  any  object  in  .sight. 

Should  this  be  considered  not  a  suffi- 
ciently notable  record,  we  may  add  that 
Cerebotani  has  tried  his  pen  at  philology, 
with  several  volumes  behind  it,  on  the 
spirit  and  the  esthetics  of  classical  Italian; 
his  own  Italian  (when  not  replaced  by 
weighty  German)  is  of  the  purest  quattro 
cento — also  weighty,  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  scientific  agility  of  its  content. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  should 
a  man  with  so  fertilely  inventive  a  mind,  a 
man  that  could  rank  with  Edison  in  cre- 
ative possibilities,  a  man  whose  inventions 
apparently  answer  so  many  clamoring 
needs — why  should  such  a  man  be  so  little 
known  ?  Why  should  his  inventions  be,  for 
the  most  part,  put  aside  to  lie  dormant,  in 
single  models,  in  his  private  laboratory; 
some  even  merely  sketched  in  almost  in- 
accessible articles  of  forgotten  reviews  ?  .  .  . 

But  Cerebotani  is  a  man  of  thoroughly 
unpractical  nature,  following  strangely  con- 
tradictory impulses.  Judging  from  his 
work,  no  one  would  suspect  in  him  the 
presence  of  anything  but  a  cool,  positive, 
scientific  spirit;  yet  his  scholastic  training 
has  left  as  strong  a  mark  upon  him  as  ha\'e 
his  scientific  endeavors,  and  this  twentieth- 
century  innovator  quotes  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  a  work  on  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  writes  an  essay  in  defense  of  meta- 
physics, "which  alone  can  lead  us  into 
the  ontological  regions  of  the  essence  of 
things." 

Cerebotani  is  a  born  inventor.  In  in- 
venting, his  mind  finds  its  keenest  delight, 
but  what  becomes  of  the  inventions  is  none 
of  its  affair.  At  most,  it  becomes  a  subject 
for  a  more  picturesque  and  conventional 
than  serious  show  of  desjKiir.  vSmall  won- 
der that  even  people  who  might  otherwise 


Ostermoor  15. 


HE  keynote  of  Ostermoor  superiority 

Tis  "Built— not  stuffed."  A  stuffed 
mattress  can't  be  of  uniform  evenness 
— your  own  good  sense  tells  you  that. 
But  take  eight  interlacing  sheets  of 
sanitary  cotton,  hand-sew  them  under 
uniform  pressure,  and  cover  with  an 
attractive  yet  sturdy  ticking,  and  you 
have  a  mattress  to  sleep  on  for  the  rest 
of  your  life  and  then  leave  to  your 
heirs.  Some  Ostermoor  Mattresses 
have  been  in  use  for  fifty-two  years.  Reason  .i" 
Honest  quality  and  scientific  making.  A  better 
mattress  doesn't  exist.  A  cheaper  one  isn't  worth 
the  price. 

144  Page  Book  and  Samples  Free 

Our  book  "The  Test  of  Time"— contain.s  over  2(X)  illus- 
trations about  beds  and  sleep.  Tells  all  about  the  various 
style  Ostermoor  Mattress,  Church  Cushions,  etc.  Free, 
including  ticking  samples,  for  a  postal. 

Tile  Ostermoor  Mattross  is  not  for  sale 
at  stures  generally,  liut  tliere's  an  Ost^r- 
iiUKir  dealer  in  most  places.  Write  xis  and 
we'll  give  you  his  name  Wo  will  sliip  you 
a  mattress  t)y  express,  prepaid,  wlien  we 
have  no  dealer  in  your  t<.)wn  or  he  has 
none  .in  stoek.  Try  it  30  days — money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 
119  Elizabeth  St.         New  York 

Ciinada  Agency: 
Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.  Montreal 


Built- 

Not 

Stuffed 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Expreu  Prepud 

4'.6"-45  lbs.  $15.00 

4'.0"^»0ib5.    13.35 

3'-6"-351bs.    11.70 

3'-0"-30lbs.    10.00 

2'-6"-25  lb>.     8.35 

All  6  ft.  3  in.  Ions 

in  two  parts, 

50c.  extra 


Note  the  trademark  semreln  seu'7i  on  the  end  and  the  name 
Ostermuur  n-uven  continuuuslfi  in  the  binding. 


Safe  Investments 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds  earning  4  to  6 
per  cent  interest,  are  safe  investments. 

If  you  have  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
money  to  invest  you  should  choose  your  invest- 
ment as  your  banker  does,  for  safety  first;  then 
the  best  obtainable  income. 

The  man  whoso  in- 
vestment represents 
all  or  most  of  his  avail- 
able capital,  should 
make  safe  invest- 
rnents.  and  never  risk 
his  principal. 

Write  for 
This  Book 

"Bonds  and  How 
to  Buy  Them," 
written  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  invest- 
ment.^  in  this  country.  It 
is  full  of  information  of 
the  ifreatest  value  to  every 
one  who  wants  to  invest 
monov  S*KK,I  Y. 

OTIS   &   HOUOH 

IMVKSTMKNT    KANKKUH 

H.-.o   <'rYAii<><;A.   jti.ix.. 
c-Li;vii:i,ANl>,  uiiio 
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Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Have  been   unequalled  for   loo  years.     Requires  a 
•whole  year  of  particular  care  to  prepare  them.    Buy 
from  the  farmer.     They  are  8  to  16  lbs.  at  2Sc.  per 
lb.     100  lbs.  sent  freight  prepaid  for  $27.50. 
FOREST     HOME    FARM,    PURCELLVILLE,   VA. 

I  For  35  years  wo  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  pereonal    ioTeBtigation.      Please  ask  for  Loan   List    No.    717 

I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


I^Smdc^Iea  STATIONERY 

E^J      Basiness,  profeBsional.  social;  impressive,  distinct- 
■  ^^  ire.     Send  to-day  for  free  samples. 

HARPER,  Columbia  Block,  Columbus,  O. 


Self- 
Control 


and  How  to  Secure  !t 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.  D. 

Author  of 
"ThePsychic  Treatment 
of  Nervous  Disorders.' 

12ino,  Cloth  $1.50,  net; 
$1.60,  by  Mail. 

Contents :  Thought — The  Act — Conscience 
— Education — Moral  Clear-Sigh tedness 
— Egoism  and  Altruism — Meditation — 
Tolerance — Indulgence —  Hu  m  i  1  i  t  y — 
Moderation— P  atience— Courage  — 
Chastity — Sincerity — Kindness  — 
Idealism. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


/^LETTERS  FROM  \A  LETTERS  FROM  A 

HEAVEN  HELL 

Letters  su  pposed  to 
have  beea  written  bv  a 
mother  in  Heaven  to  her 
son  on  earth. 

Full  Of  Conviction 

12  rnn,  cloth,  272  pp.,  $1.00. 

Funk    &   Wagnalls    Co. 

New  York. 


Letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a 
man  of  the  world  in 
hell  to  those  on  earth. 
THE  ANGUISHED  CRIES 
OF  A  LOST  SOUL. 

12  mo,  clolh,  360  pp.,  $1.00. 

Funk    &    Wagnalls    Co. 

New  York. 


A  Dictionary  is  Practically  Out-of-Date  Un- 
LBSS  It  Is  A  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  (1910) 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Different  Bindings— Different  Prices.    Send  for  Cir- 
cular.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Nkw  York 


be  interested  find  it  unprofitable  to  market 
the  Alonsignorc. 

Further,  Cerebotani  meets  with  strong 
opposition  from  what  might  be  termed  the 
official  spheres  of  science,  those  that  re- 
volve around  the  world  of  universities  and 
kindred  institutions,  a  world  of  jealous  ex- 
clusiveness  and  critical  diffidence.  Cerebo- 
tani is  an  outsider,  a  scientific  free  lance, 
a  captain  of  venture;  but  he  is  so  mighty 
that  official  science  may  yet  some  day  ac- 
knowledge his  prowess. 


WASHINGTON'S    SENSE    OF    HUMOR 

In  a  recent  speech  President  Taft  re- 
marked that  he  had  never  seen  any  evi- 
dences that  George  Washington  had  a 
sense  of  humor.  Harper's  Weekly  com- 
mends to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
and  incidentally  of  the  many  having  the 
same  impression,  the  following  "illumi- 
nating document"  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Julian  E.  Ingle,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  a 
great-great-great  nephew  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington: 

Mount  Vernon,  28th  August,  1762 
Dear  Sir: — I  was  favoured  with  your  Epistle 
wrote  on  a  certain  2Sth  of  July,  when  you  ought  to 
have  been  at  Church,  praying  as  becomes  every  good 
Christian  Man  who  has  as  much  to  answer  for  as 
you  have — strange  it  is  that  you  will  be  so  blind  to 
truth  that  the  enlightning  sounds  of  the  Gospel  can- 
not reach  your  Ear,  nor  no  Examples  awaken  you  to 
a  sense  of  Goodness — could  you  but  behold  with 
what  religious  zeal  I  hye  me  to  Church  on  every 
Lord's  day,  it  would  do  your  heart  good,  and  fill  it, 
I  hope,  with  equal  fervency — but  hark'ee — I  am 
told  you  have  lately  introduced  into  your  Family, 
a  certain  production  which  you  are  lost  in  admira- 
tion of,  and  spend  so  much  time  in  contemplating 
the  just  proportions  of  its  parts,  the  ease,  and  con- 
veniences with  which  it  abounds,  that  it  is  thought 
you  will  have  little  time  to  animadvert  upon  the 
prospect  of  your  Crops,  &c.,  pray  how  will  this  be 
reconciled  to  that  anxious  care  and  vigilance,  which 
is  so  escencially  necessary  at  a  time  when  our  grow- 
ing Property — meaning  the  Tobacco — is  assailed  by 
every  villainous  worm  that  has  had  an  existence 
since  the  days  of  Noah  (how  unkind  it  was  of  Noah, 
now  I  have  mentioned  his  name,  to  suffer  such  a 
brood  of  Vermin  to  get  a  birth  in  the  Ark)  but  per- 
haps you  may  be  as  well  of  as  we  are — that  is,  have 
no  Tobacco  for  them  to  eat,  and  there  I  think  we 
nicked  the  Dogs,  as  I  think  to  do  you  if  you  expect 
any  more — but  not  without  a  full  assurance  of  being 
with  a  very  sincere  regard, 

D  Sir,  Yr  Mo  Affect.  &  Obed., 

Go.  Washington. 

P.S.  don't  forget  to  make  my  compls.  to  Mrs. 
Bassett,  Miss  Dudy,  and  the  little  ones,  for  Miss 
Dudy  cannot  be  classed  with  small  People  without 
offering  her  great  injustice.  I  shall  see  you,  I  expect, 
about  the  first  of  November. 

To  Coin  Bassett,  at  Eltham. 

Harper's  Weekly  adds  this  explanation : 
The  "new  production"  mentioned  in  the 
letter  was  a  son  and  heir  over  whose  birth 
Colonel  Bassett  was  rejoicing.  "Miss 
Dudy"  was  Miss  Judy  Diggs,  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  farmer.  Miss  Judy's 
physical  prowess  was  famous,  and  on  one 
occasion,  which  Washington  doubtless  re- 
membered, she  had  beaten  a  valiant  youth 
of  the  community  in  a  wrestling  bout. 

The  letter,  of  course,  was  written  some 
years  before  the  writer  had  fit  into  the 
Revolution  and  got  sobered  down,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  playfulness  was  ever 
wholly  eliminated  from  his  nature. 


Pure  Olive  Oil 
Insures  Sound  Digestion 

Even  if  you  do  not  suffer  from 
indigestion  you  will  find  that 
your  food  will  digest  better  and 
you  will  enjoy  it  more,  if  you 
dress  it  with 

Chiris  Olive  Oil 

pronounced  SHERIS 

Chiris  is  unequalled  for  its  whole- 

someness,  its  richness,  and  its  purity 

in  manufacture.      It  is  made  from 

the  first  pressing  of  selected  French 

olives,  and  bottled  in  France. 

Send  10c.  for  a  trial  bottle  and  our  book 
of  75  Delicious  Salads. 

Where  dealers  cannot  supply  Chiris,  order 
direct.  Quart  bottles,  $1.25.  Gallon 
Tins,  $3.50. 

C/^      FIT!    |7D     U.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine 
•  VA*  £ii  w  L^LjIXy  Chiris,  Grasse,  France. 

Dept.  L,  18  Piatt  Street,  New  York 


THE 

HOUR-GLASS 
STORIES 

Dklntj,  small  ISmoa,  raeh  taitpfally 

Uluslratpd.     Ronnd  In  rloth,  4Ue. 

each;  by  mail,  45e. 

The  Czar's  Cift.    By  William  Ordwat  Pab- 

TEIDGE.  A  daint.v  tale  of  Russian  life  In  which  Mr. 
Partridge,  himself  a  sculptor  of  wide  celebrity,  givea 
the  most  interesting  account  of  a  sculptor  in  Russia 
who  so  pleased  the  Czar  that  he  obtained  the  gift  of 
freedom  for  his  exiled  brother. 

The  Emancipation  of  Miss  Susanna.    A 

dainty  love  story  that  ends  in  a  most  romantic  mar- 
riage. 

The  Old  Darnman.  A  New  England  character 
known  to  many  a  New  England  boy  and  nirl,  in  which 
the  **  lost  bride"  is  the  occasion  for  a  lifelong  search 
from  door  to  door.    By  Charleb  L.  Goodell,  D.D. 

Balm  in  Cilead.  A  very  touching  story  of  a 
mother's  grief  over  the  loss  if  her  child  of  tender 
years  and  her  search  for  comfort,  found  in  her  hus- 
band's loyal  Christian  faith.    By  Florence  Mobse 

KiNGSLEY. 

Miserere.  New  Edition,  just  issued.  By  Mabel 
Wagnalls.  The  romantic  story  of  a  sweet  voice  that 
thrilled  great  audiences  in  operatic  Paris,  Berlin,  etc. 

The  Courtship  of  Sweet  Anne  Page.     A 

brisk,  dainty  little  story  incidental  to  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor."    By  Ellen  V.  Talbot. 

The  Snndals.  An  idyl  of  Sacred  Story  about  the 
Sandals  of  Christ.    By  Rev.  Zelotes  Gbenell. 

Parsifal.  An  intimate  study  of  the  great  operatic 
masterpiece.    By  H.  R.  Haweis. 

Esarhaddon.  Three  short  stories,  allegorical, 
legendary,  and  folk-lore.    By  Leo  Tolstot. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura.    A 

story  woven  around  "the  all  encircling  good."  By 
Florence  Morse  Kingslet. 

The  Herr  Doctor.  The  sprightly  adventures  of 
an  American  girl  in  capturing  a  titled  husband.  By 
ROB'T  MAODONALD. 

The  Trouble  Woman.  Apathetic  little  story 
full  oC  heart  interest.    By  Clara  Morris. 

FUNK  &  WASKALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


CUGCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 


and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

Kew  rtnd  revised  edition. 
Wilbar  F.  Crafts 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carne- 
gie, Wannamaker,  Bryan, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Justice 
Brewer,  Dr.  R.  S.  Mac- 
Arthur,  John  D.  Long,  and 
others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men — lamo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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s^SengSprin^ 

Turkisli  Rocker' 

is  the^«y^i?cy/Easy-Chair 


The  spring 
gives  "that 
restful,  luxuri- 
ous c  o  mfo  r  t 

)ou  buy  a  rocker  for 
— delightfully  respon- 
sive to  every  motion. 

Makes  the  uphol- 
stery last  longer. 

Made  at  all  prices  by 
principal  manufacturers — sold    e\ery- 
where. 

Look  for  the  Seng  trademark  on  the 
spring  and  be  sure  of 

G>mfort  and  Quality 

You  w-ill  enjoy  our  free  booklet-  "A  Turkish 
Rocker  and  why."  Send  2-cent  stamp  and  we 
will  include  the  famous  Seng  puzzle. 

The  Seng  Co. ,  1465  Dayton  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 


Rfemoh 


for  our  catnloB. 


EEMOH  JEWivLRY  CO. 


Looks  like  a  diamond — wears  like 
(f  diamond —brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever — stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond  — has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
l-20tn  the  costof  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
ous! y  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.  Senton  approval.  Write 
It's  free.    No  canyas.sers  wanted. 


4B6  N.  Broadway.  8t.  Louis 


REAL   ESTATE  TITLE_BONDS  earning 

OF  EXCESS 


PROFITS 

on  a  centrally  located  fireproof  business  prop- 
erty in  SEATTLE.     Write  for  Folder  "H." 

AMERICAN  CITIES  REALTY  CORPORATION 
312-318  Leary  Building Seattle,  Wash. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  book  tells 
how  to  select  the 
home  K  e  f  r  i  g  - 
orator,  bow  to 
know  the  poor 
from  the  good, 
bow  to  keep  down 
ice  bills,  how  to 
keep  a  Refrigera- 
tor sanitary  and 
■weet  —  lots  of 
things  yon  should 
know  before  buy- 
ing ANT  Eefrig- 
erator. 

It  also  tells  all  about 
the  "Monroe,"  the 
Refrigerator      with 

inner  walls  made  in  -=^  — 

one  piece  of  solid,  W  DIREt^T    and   at  Factory  I'riees 

unbreakable.  White    ''"''  •"■  "nonfily  pajraentn. 

Porcelain  Ware  an  inch  thick  and  highly  glazed  with  every  comer 
rounded.  No  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  Tlie  "Monroe"  ia  as 
easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


6^J>*"Moiiroe* 


Most  other  Refrigeratfirs  have  cracks  and  corners  which  cannot 
be  cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  breed  countless 
germs.  These  germs  get  into  your  food  and  make  it  poison,  and 
the  family  suffers — from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  "Monroe"  can  be  sterilized  and  made  gcrnilessly  clean  in 
an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out  wuh  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot 
water.  lt*a  like  "  washing  dishes,"  for  the  "  Monroe  "  is  really  a 
thick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  among  children  in  the  summer  months 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Monroe  Refrigerator  was  used  in 
every  home  where  there  are  little  folks. 

•  The  "  Monroe  "  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  oc- 
cupied by  people  who  CARE— and  is  found  to-day  in  a  largo 
majority  of  the  VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  and  best  Hospitals  use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  the 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  hy  the  use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  hook  and  know  all  about  Home 
Refrigeration,  you  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  important 
jt  is  to  s'-lect  carefully.     Please;  write  for  booit  to-day. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.      Sution  8       Cindanati,  0. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

otto's    Auto 

Young    Otto   bought    an    auto,  which   he 

ought  to  not  have  done 
Till  he  had  studied  fully  how  an  auto  ought 

to  run; 
But  Otto  didn't  do  it,  so  he  had  himself  to 

thank 
That   when   Otto   cranked   the   auto,   why 

young  Otto  was  the  crank. 

For  Otto  left  the  auto  with  the  lever  pushed 
to  "go," 

When  he  ought  to  have  reversed  it,  with  the 
power  shut  off,  you  know ; 

So  when  Otto  cranked  the  auto  the  auto 
gave  a  jump. 

And  landed  Otto  sprawling,  with  an  auto- 
matic thump. 

But   Otto  grabbed  the  auto  as  the  auto 

autoed  by. 
Then  Otto  and  the  auto  adown  the  street 

did  fly; 
And  at  a  speed  that  auto  the  luckless  Otto 

whirled 
Like  an  automobile  autocrat  who  thinks  he 

owns  the  world; 

While   the   auto-hating   public    stood   and 

watched  that  auto  rash 
Till  it  ran  against  a  lamp-post  with  a  most 

terrific  crash ! 
Then  they  sadly  laid  poor  Otto,  who  had 

lost  his  auto  zest. 
Where  the  autos  cease  from  troubling  and 

the  Ottos  are  at  rest. 

L' Envoi: 

Now  in  this  auto  story,  with  its  sad  and 

fatal  turn, 
There  is  a  moral  hidden  which  we  surely 

ought  to  learn : 
No  Otto  ought  to  auto  till  he  knows  the  auto 

rules, 
For  an  automatic  auto  is  no  toy  for  auto 

fools. 

— Boston  Globe. 


Proof  of  Skill. — In  his  early  days  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  used  to  devote  some  portion 
of  every  year  to  mountain-climbing.  While 
in  Switzerland  once  he  had  a  somewhat 
weird  experience.  He  was  about  to  make 
an  ascent  when  he  thought  that  he  might 
as  well  make  some  inquiries  about  the 
guide  who  was  to  accompany  him. 

"  Is  he  a  thoroughly  skilful  climber?"  he 
asked  his  hotel-keeper. 

"I  should  say  so,"  was  the  reply.  "He 
has  lost  two  parties  of  tourists  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  each  time  has  come  off 
without  so  much  as  a  scratch  on  himself." 
—M.  A.  P. 


A  Hurry  Call.— Old  George  Kettle  rushed 
into  the  Trotwood  telegraph  office  the  other 
day  with  a  small  package  wrapped  in  a 
newspaper  under  his  arm. 

"Telegraph  this  to  my  wife  down  to 
Dayton,  Harvey,"  he  said  to  the  telegraph 
clerk,  thrusting  the  package  through  the 
little  window. 

"No,  no,  George,  we  can't  do  anything 
like  that,"  laughed  the  clerk. 

"Drat  ye,"  said  George  angrily,  "ye  got 
to  do  it.  It's  my  wife's  teeth." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


Lightweight 

PEERLESS 

Folding  Table 

This  folding  table  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  graceful  creations  ever 
offered  in  furniture,  yet  do  not  think 
of  it  as  merely  an  ornament ;  but  as  a 
staunch,  serviceable,  real  table  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  everyday  use  in  the 
home,  on  the  porch  or  lawn — anywhere. 

It  is  as  substantial  as  any  table  with 
stationary  legs — with  the  convenience  of 
being  folded  up  into  a  very  small  space 
and  carried  about  by  a  child. 

The  Peerless  is  folded  or  unfolded 
in  an  instant — no  pins  or  bolts  to 
bother  with.  Simply  raise  each  leg 
and  a  patent  steel  brace  automatically 
locks  it  in  place,  rigid  and  immovable. 

It  is  so  solid  that  a  table  weighing  only 
twelve  pounds  will  support  five  men 
aggregating  over  a  thousand  pounds  ! 


Ideal  for  luncheon 
or  tea — for  cards — for 
sewing.  Made  also  in 
size  for  dining  room. 

Round  or  square 
models;  cloth,  leather- 
ette or  beautiful,  natu- 
ral wood  three-ply 
veneer  top.  Every 
table  fully  guaranteed. 


Sold  hy  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog.  If  not  in 
your    dfnler*8    stock    ire    will 

?ladly  tell  you  tvhcrc  they  can 
e  seen  in  your  town. 


An  Actual  Photograph 

12  Pound 
Peerless  Table 
SuppoRnNG  1002  Lbs.     n*  rowe  st.,  luoington,  mich. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA  CO. 


50 


ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  QQ 

IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  I"!!!! 

THE  guALirr  must  please  you  or  your  money  refuhoed 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEDDIN6    INVITATIONS  UPON   REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


91  2CHESINUT  SI. 


PHILA. 


AN   ENTIRELY  NEW,  UP-TO-DATE  WORK 


Co- 


David  Star  Jordan,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  President  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  presents  the  matter 
from  a  most  able  and  experienced  point  of  view.  If 
you  have  children  to  educate  or  are  a  teacher  in  any 
capacity,  you  will  find  his  article  extremely  interesting 
and  vahiable.  See  "  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Social 
Reform."     Just  published.     Price,  cloth,  J?. 50. 

Education 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  one  who  smokes 

^URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different 
tobaccos  are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia" 
is  in  a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in 
flavor — so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
stimulant. 

A(  Your  Dealer^ s. 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

81  Dey  Street  New  York. 


OVETT'S  NEW  DAHLIAS 

are  fully  described  and  illustrat- 
ed in  our  new  go-page  catalog. 

Over  a  hundred  perfected  and  se- 
lected varieties  in  cactus,  ehow, 
single,  pompon,  collarette  and  peony- 
flowered  dahlias— among  them  the 
new  varieties  which  at  the  recent 
New  York  show,  won 

14  Prizes  from  the  American  Institnte. 

Well-rooted  plants,  grown  by  the  modern  pedigree 
system;  or  dormant  roots  of  unquestioned  vitality. 
This  book  is  free,  get  it  to-day.  Includes  best  shrubs, 
roses,  vines,  evergreens  and  hedge  plants  also. 
J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  130.  Utile  Silver,  N.  J. 


£^\     AH  Comfort— No  Fatigue 


BOOK  HOLDER 

supports  your  book  or 
magazine.  Slips  on 
arm  of  chair  or  rocker 
instantly.  Send  for  one 
and  enjoy  reading  to 
the  fullest. 
.yll..'i0  postpaid.  Oxidized  copper  or  nickel-plated. 
THE  REST-U  BOOK  HOLDER  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland,  0. 


Send  25  cents  for  12  months'  trial 
subscription  to 

BEACH'S  MAGAZINE 

OF    BUSINESS 

Teaches   Business,    Business    Systems, 
Bookkeeping,    Accounting,  Shorthand, 
Advertising,     Law.      Correspondence, 
Short  Cuts,  Ktc  .  Ktc. 
Splendid  Busines,  Stories. 

E.  H.  Beach,  Publisher,  69  W. Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LOOKING  FOR  AO 
SUMMER  CAMP  ; 

Many  of  our  readers  are  planning  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  summer  camp. 
If  you  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the 
right  camp  we  offer  you  the  services  of  our 
School  Bureau. 

All  inquiries  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

In  v/riting  please  give  full  details,  mention- 
ing location  preferred  and  price  you  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Address  the  School  Bureau 

Thejiterdr^Digest 


A  Good  Catch. — The  old  physician  is  an 
enthusiastic  angler  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  While  on  his  way  home  from  a 
fishing-trip  he  received  an  emergency  call. 
The  proud,  newly  made  father  was  im- 
patient to  have  the  child  weighed,  but 
couldn't  find  the  steelyards;  so  the  physi- 
cian had  to  use  the  pocket  scales  with 
which  he  weighed  his  fish. 

"Great  Scott,  Doctor!"  exclaimed  the 
father  as  he  saw  the  pointer  go  up.  "Thirty- 
seven  andi  a  half  pounds!  " — Everybody's. 


Widely  Read. — "Are  yotir  poems  widely 
read?" 

"Well,  the  last  one  I  wrote  was  read  by 
over  fifty  editors." — Lippincoti's. 


Wendell  Phillips'  Retort. — Wendell  Phil- 
Ups,  according  to  the  recent  biography  by 
Dr.  Lorenzo  Sears,  was,  on  one  occasion, 
lecturing  in  Ohio,  and  while  on  a  railroad 
journey,  going  to  keep  one  of  his  appoint- 
ments, he  met  in  the  car  a  crowd  of  clergy, 
returning  from  some  sort  of  convention. 
One  of  the  ministers  felt  called  upon  to  ap- 
proach Mr.  PhilUps,  and  asked  him:  "Are 
you  Mr.  Phillips?"  "I  am,  sir."  "Are  you 
trying  to  free  the  niggers?"  "Yes,  sir; 
I  am  an  abolitionist."  "Well,  why  do  you 
preach  your  doctrines  up  here?  Why  don't 
you  go  over  into  Kentucky  ? "  "  Excuse 
me,  are  you  a  preacher?"  "I  am,  sir." 
"Are  you  trying  to  save  souls  from  hell?" 
"Yes,  sir;  that's  my  business."  "Well, 
why  don't  you  go  there?"  The  assailant 
hurried  into  the  smoker  amid  a  roar  of  un- 
sanctified  laughter. — Catholic  Columbian. 


Wasting  the  Tea. — "Why  don't  you  ask 
that  young  man  up  to  tea  some  evening, 
dear?" 

"I  don't  believe  it  would  do  any  good, 
mother.  He's  a  confirmed  bachelor. " — De- 
troit Free  Press. 


Something  Worth  Painting. — Robert  Henri, 
the  painter,  discust  at  a  dinner  the  popular 
taste  in  art. 

"The  popular  taste  in  art,"  he  said,  "is 
apt  to  be  pecuhar." 

' '  Once  in  Vermont  I  was  at  work  upon  a 
picturesque  bit  of  woodland — a  lane,  a  tree, 
a  charming  effect  of  sunlight,  and  shadow — 
when  a  hand  fell  heavily  on  my  shoulder, 
and  the  voice  of  a  young  farmer  said: 

"'What  are  ye  paintin'  that  little  bit  o' 
road  fur  ?  Conie  along  with  me,  mister,  an' 
I'll  show  ye  somethin'  worth  paintin' — 
three  miles  o'  road,  all  just  repaired.'" — 
Washington  Star. 


An  Eye  to  Business. — Mr.  H.  G,  Wells,  the 
novelist,  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman  next 
to  whom  he  once  sat  at  a  public  dinner. 
The  conversation  had  turned  upon  one  of 
his  own  books  and  Mr.  Wells  had  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  ' '  were  there  no  self- 
seekers  the  world  would  be  a  very  Utopia." 
This  neighbor  promptly  observed  "I  main- 
tain that  all  water  used  for  drinking  and 
culinary  purposes  should  be  boiled  at  least 
an  hour."  "You  are  a  physician,  I  pre- 
sume?" suggested  the  novelist.  "No, 
sir,"  was  the  unexpected  reply,  "I  am  in 
the  coal  line." — The  Standard. 


Church  Furnishers 
and  Decorators 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual 
amount  of  Church  Furniture  of  one  kind 
or  another  purchased  by  the  average  Church 
places  the  figure  at  $100.  On  this  basis 
more  than 

$3,000,000 

are  spent  annually  by  the  Churches  reached 
each  month  by  The  Homiletic  Review. 
Manufacturers  equipped  to  supply  this  kind 
of  merchandise  should  take  advantage  of 
the  extraordinary  sales-influence  exerted 
by  The  Homiletic  Review  upon  40% 
of  all  the  denominational  churches  in 
America. 

THE 

HOMILETIC 

REVIEW 

wields  an  influence  within  the 
denominational  church  field  that 
is  absolutely  unequaled. 

The  firm  of  I.  P.  Frink,  N.  Y., 
specialists  for  over  half  a  century 
in  the  lighting  of  churches,  take 
pleasure  in  s2iy\ng^^^fVe  have  used 
The  Homiletic  Review  for  a  great 
many  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  For  advertising  our  system 
of  church  lighting  with  refecting 
fixtures  we  consider  "The  Homiletic 
Review  one  of  the  best  mediums 
we  use  and  expect  to  continue  using 
it  for  years  to  come."  Naturally, 
for  this  firm  has  succeeded  in 
placing  their  system  of  lighting 
in  over  25,000  churches. 

If  you  manufacture  any  kind  of  merchandise 
that  enters  into  the  furnishing  or  decorating 
of  a  church,  our  experts  will  show  you  a 
successful  method  for  marketing  your 
goods.  fVrite  to-day — our  advice  and  plans 
are  furnished  free  and  you  incur  no  obli- 
gation nvhate'ver. 

Advertising  rate  $50  per  page, 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 


44-60  East  23d  Street 

V 


New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  School 

For  The 

Boy  or  Girl? 

This  question  is  perplexing  many  of  our  readers 
who  intend  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Board- 
ing School  or  College  next  Fall. 

To  those  who  desire  assistance  in  the  choice  of  the 
right  school  we  offer  the  services  of  our  School  Bureau. 

By  means  of  this  department  we  have  brought  many 
desirable  pupils  and  schools  together.  Letters  are 
coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  students 
are  being  ejirolled  constantly  through  our  efforts. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  school  we  invite  you  to  write 
us.  All  inquiries  receive  careful  attention,  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  the  service. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  in  full,  stating  location 
preferred  and  price  of  tuition. 

Address  THE  SCHOOL  BUREAU 

TheJiterdrxDigest 


THIS   IS  BOTH  A  TABLE  AND 
A  WRITING  DESK 

A"  CADILLAC" 
Desk -Table  is 
an     ingenious 
combination    of    a 
table  and  a  desk. 

With  the  drawer 
closed,  it  is  a  hand- 
some, finely  pro- 
portioned, well- 
built  table. 

But  you  can 
change  it  in  an  in- 
stant to  a  writing 
desk — with  ink- 
well and  pen-tray 
— by  simply  pull- 
ing the  drawer 
open.  Underneath 
the  writing  desk  lid  is  a  compartment  for  stationery  and  letters. 
It  is  the  simplest  sort  of  mechanism — just  an  easy-sliding  drawer, 
counterbalanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  table  steady,  no 
matter  how  far  the  drawer  is  pulled  out. 

This  Desk-Table  is  a  time-  most  thoroughly  skilled  cabinet 
saving  and  space-saving  device.  makers  in  the  world,  who  have 
The  idea  of  convenience  stands       an   honest  workman's    pride    in 

their    product. 

Every     good 

feature   discov- 


All  iinp<»rtjint  fcatiirps  covered 
by  uur  patents. 


out  so  Strongly 
in  its  construc- 
tion that  you  can 
appreciate  it 
from  a  bare  writ- 
ten description. 
But  you  must 
see  a  Cadillac  Desk-Table  to  re- 
alize the  grace  and  beauty  of 
its  lines.     It  is  the  work  of  the 


ered  during  our 
many  years  ex- 
perience in  Fur- 
niture making  is 
incorporated  in  the  "Cadillac" 
— it  represents  the  latest  thought 


Desk-Tables. 

75  Different  Styles  to  Choose  From  The;  FoS^e^tiV^i^'^lTr  7h'e 

country  home.  The  better  class  of  dealers  everywhere  sell  Cadillac  Desk- 
Tables.  In  buying,  be  sure  to  ask  for  "  Cadillac"  and  see  that  the  Cadillac 
brand  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  lid  of  the  drawer. 

W.U^  F.».-  !?>«.>  RaaL-IaI-  ISI  We  will  mail  Booklet  N  to  you  on  receipt 
Write  for  free  Booklet  IN    ^^  y^^^  name  and  address.    If  your  dealer 

does  not  carry  it  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

THE  CADILLAC  CABINET  CO.,  glfcViHiTi 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

March  28. — Three  hundred  people  are  killed  and 
seventy  injured  by  a  fire  in  a  dance-hall  in  the 
village  of  Oekoerite,  Hungary. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  addresses  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Egypt  at  Cairo,  praising  British 
rule  and  denouncing  the  assassination  of  Premier 
Boutros. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  grants  his  people  the  right 
to  choose  a  Parliament. 

A  destructive  hurricane  sweeps  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Eight  men  are  killed  by  the  blowing  out  of  a  breech- 
block of  a  gun  on  the  United  States  cruiser 
Charleston,  oflf  Luzon. 

Edouard  Colonne,  a  noted  French  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  violinist,  dies  in  Paris, 

Marck  zg. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Senate  adopt  the  Franco-American  tariff  agree- 
ment. 

March  30. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  family  sail 
from  Alexandria  for  Naples. 
About  200  soldiers  are  injured  and  22  are  killed  in 
a  railroad  wreck  at  Miilheim-on-the-Rhine,  Ger- 
many. 

The  death  of  King  Menelek  II.  of  Abyssinia  is 
announced. 

March  31. — A  number  of  people  are  killed  by  a 
blizzard  in  Austria. 

Myra  Kelly,  the  American  author,  dies  in  Torquay, 
England. 

An  ■■  .Ml-for-Irelan'i  League"  is  organized  in  Cork. 

Domestic 

Washinoton 

March  25. — The  House  of  Representatives  approves 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  caucus  selections 
for  members  of  the  new  Rules  Committee. 

March  26. — The  tariff  dispute  with  Canada  is  set- 
tled at  a  White  House  conference  between  Presi- 
dent Taft,  Secretary  Knox,  and  W.  S.  Fielding, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance. 

In  the  Ballinger  investigation,  Mr.  Vertrees,  Secre- 
tary Ballinger's  counsel,  emphatically  states  that 
all  the  Pinchot-Glavis  charges  will  be  proved 
false. 

March  28. — Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  dies  in  Washington. 

March  H).  —  A  House  committee  is  given  authority 
to  investigate  the  existence  of  a  ship-subsidy 
lobbv. 


March  30. — It  is  announced  that  about  $3,000,000 
has  been  paid  in  under  the  corporation-tax  law. 

March  31. — The  President  signs  the  final  procla- 
mations extending  the  minimum  rates  of  the 
Payne  Tariff  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 


General 

March  24. — The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  announces 
an  increase  of  pay  for  firemen  and  trainmen. 

March  25. — Fourteen  persons  are  burned  to  death 
in  a  fire  in  Chicago. 
Lieutenant   Shackleton,    holder   of   the   "  Farthest 
South"  record,  arrives  in  New  York. 

March  26. — Kansas  City  has  raised  the  million- 
dollar  fund  required  to  maintain  freight  boats  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

March  28. — President  Taft  attends  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Yale  class  of  '78  at  the  University 
Club,  New  York  City. 

Levi  C.  Weir,  president  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  dies  in  New  York  City. 

March  20. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces 
a  wage  increase  affecting  185,000  employees. 

By  a  vote  of  40  to  0,  the  New  York  State  Senate 
sustains  the  bribery  charges  against  Senator 
Jotham  P.  Allds;  Mr.  AUds  resigns  his  seat  pre- 
vious to  the  vote. 

Alexander  Agassiz,  naturalist  and  mine-owner,  dies 
on  the  steamer  Adriatic,  en  route  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York. 

March  30. — Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founder-  and 
head  of  the  People's  Institute  in  New  York,  dies 
in  that  city. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  announces 
a  6  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  for  all  employees 
drawing  less  than  $300  a  month. 

The  Governors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
adopt  a  number  of  rules  tending  to  reform  trans- 
actions on  the  exchange. 

April  I. — Two  hundred  thousand  soft-coal  miners 
throughout  the  country  go  on  strike. 


Revised. — Friend  (to  interesting  invalid) 
— "Never  mind,  dear,  you'll  soon  be  better. 
Remember,  it's  only  the  good  that  die 
young." 

Interesting  Invalid — "You've  got  it 
the  wrong  way.  You  mean  it's  only  the 
young  who  die  good." — Illustrated  Bits. 
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EPIORIALS  & 
ONUnENTS 

fOR  fLNETERI^S  SCHOOL'S  6  PARKS 

LARCE  VARltTY  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURP05E 

DELIVERED  Anywhere  tSlnd  torcatauogs 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS    AGENTS    WANTED 

MONUMENTAL  BRONZE.   CO. 

deOB    MOVVARDAVE.,    BRIDGEPORT    CONN. 


TYPEWRITERS  n'.'As 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  iny. 
whpre  at  V^tci  U  MTr'i  I'rien,  allowine  lli^ntai 
to  Apply  on  Pri're.  Shipped  with  privilege  ol 
exHminnli'in.    ti^Wnte  lor  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 

Tjpenrlter  Emporlam,9'J-9t  Lake  St.,Cbi»Ka 


The  SIXTH -YEAR  MOLARS 

are  naturally  the  strongest  and 
most  useful  of  all  the  teeth. 
In  one  test  of  3,000  persons 
over  25  years  of  age,  only  7 
had  all  four  "sixth -year" 
molars  in  the  mouth. 


You 


can  save 


th 


em  wi 


th 


COLOOTE'S 

(RIBBON 

DENTOL  CRE6M 


used    regularly    and    in   time. 

Trial  Tube  aent  for  4  Cents 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  55  JoKn  St..  New  York 
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BOOKS  THAT  INCITE 
TO    DEEP   THINKING 


RACE  LIFE  OF  THE  ARYAN  PEOPLES 

The  genesis  of  the  Ar>-an  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  charmingly  written.     By  J.  P. 
Widney.     Two  volumes.     Cloth,  per  set,  S4.00, 
net;  by  mail,  $4.38.     Just  Published. 
VICTOR  HUGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Just  published  for  the  first  time.  Translated 
by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  i2mo,  cloth.  Si.ao, 
net;   by  mail.  Si. 32. 

SEX   EQUALITY 

A  faithful,  sane,  and  somewhat  advanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  social,  pro- 
fessional, and  intellectual  life.  By  Emmett 
Densmore.  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50,  net; 
by  mail.  Si. 63.     Just  Published. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

The  most  noteworthy  book  on  America  since 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth."  By  Pierre 
Leroy-Beavdieu.       8vo.     cloth.     $2.00,     net;     by 

mail,  S2.1S. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

Frank  and  earnest  discussions  of  the  present 
abuses  of  marriage  and  parenthood.  By  H.  S. 
Pomeroy,  M.D.      i2mo,  cloth.     Si. 00. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ININD  ONTHE  BODY 

A  practical  and  thoroughly  reliable  work  by 
one  of  Europe's  greatest  neurologists.  Paul  Du- 
bois, M.D.,  University  of  Berne.  Cloth,  50 
cents,  net;   by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

The  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  the 
spiritual  man  considered  in  his  highest  and  most 
optimistic  lights,  with  special  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  entire  life  in  health 
and  sickness.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 
8vo,  cloth.  Si.2o. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C0MPANY,44-6oE.  23dSt.,N.Y. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  bv  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companv,  Publishers,  New  York. 


90c. 


You  Will  [7^  Never  Forget 


purchase  and  study  our  little  book,  entitled 
"As^MiLATivE  Memory,"  embracing  the 
entire  -world -famous  Loisette  Memory  System, 
price  only  $2.50,  you  will  quickly  perfect 
your  memory  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  little  slips 
and  big  lapses.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Sole  Publishers,  44-60  East  23d 
Street,   F^^^"""^^^^^ 

""■  "■ '  Remember 


But  Always  L 


All  who  are  called  upon  to  speak 
from  platform  or  pulpit  can  gain 
much  from  a  study  of  William  J. 
Bryan's  methods. 

'  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor 
this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold." 

rFrom  the  speech  which  won  fur  its  orator,  a  "  rank  out-~\ 
Lsider,"  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.J 

Never  since  that  notable  speech  has  William 
Jennings  Bryan's  wonderful  power  as  an  orator 
been  doubted  by  either  his  political  friends  or 
opponents. 

This  man  probably  has  spoken  to  more  people 
than  any  other  man  who   ever  lived.     And — 

His  eloquence  belongs  to  our  own  time — is  a 
product  of  this  day  and  generation — is  the  kind 
of  speech  used  effectivelv  before  your  fellow  men 
TO-DAY. 

Now  ioT  the  Jirsi  time  his  principal  speeches 
have  been  printed  in  two pertnanent  volumes, 
personally  revised  and  arranged  by  the  orator. 
Mrs.  (  Mary  Baird  )  Bryan  has  added  a  bio- 
graphical introduction,  which  we  supplement 
with  portrait  illustrations  showing  Mr.  Bryan 
at  various  ages. 

Besides  many  famous  political  speeches,  the 
two  volumes  contain  these  oratorical  gems  : 

"  Patriotism."  "  In  London  on  Thanksgiving  Day," 
"Man,"  "  Radicalism  and  Conservatism,"  "The  White 
Man's  Burden,"  "Missions,"  "  At  the  Peace  Congress," 
"The  Value  of  an  Ideal,"  "Faith,"  "The  Prince  of 
Peace,"  "  The  Price  of  a  Soul,"  "  Character,"  "  Present- 
ing a  Copy  of  Gray's  Elegy,"  "To  His  Neighbors," 
"Memorial  Day  at  Arlington,"  "At  His  Reception  in 
Lincoln,"  "Commerce,"  " The  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources,"  "  Lincoln  as  an  Orator,"  "  Dreamers." 

"  Not  a  few  judges  pronounce  Mr.  Bryan  the  greatest 
living  orator  in  the   English  language." — Toronto  Globe. 

"  Mrs.  Bryan  deserves  great  credit  for  her  critical  appre- 
ciation of  her  husband's  work  and  place  in  the  world." 
—AT.  y.  Press. 

The  two  volumes  mailed  to  you  postpaid  for 
$2.15.     Price  $1  net  each  volume  in  the  stores. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


New  York  and  London 


The  Morning  Leader,  London:  "No  other  modem 
book  approaches  '  Sevastopol '  in  the  completeness  and 
directness  with  which  it  unveils  the  realities  of  war. 
The  strongest  meat  Kipling  can  provide  ii  milk  beside 
Count  Tolstoy's  sketches  of  war."  i2mo.  Cloth,  gi. 50. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANV,  New  York  and  London 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

In  thia  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagiialls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

i^^Inqutrers  desiring  picnnpt  answers  witt  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage. 

"Denver,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Which  of  the  two 
spellings,  'arroyo'  or  'arroya.'  is  correct,  and  what  is 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word?" 

The  word  is  correctly  spelled  arroyo,  and  is  pro- 
nounced ar-roi'o  (oi  as  in  oil,  o  as  in  no).  The  term 
is  applied  to  a  small  stream,  or  its  dry  bed. 

"J.  E.  R.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.—"  Kindly  state  if  the 
word  'reciprocity'  is  correctly  used  in  the  following 
connection:  'The  Reciprocity  Proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison.'" 

Altho  the  word  "reciprocity"  is  a  noun,  it  is  here 
used  attributively.  Such  a  use  of  nouns  is  correct, 
according  to  the  ruling  that  "other  parts  of  speech, 
especially  nouns  and  participles,  .  .  .  may  become 
adjectives." 

"A.  B.C.,"  Providence,  R.  I. — "  Please  state  if  the 
following  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  and,  if 
not,  how  it  could  be  improved:  'There  were  other 
candidates,  doubtless,  who  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent superintendent.'" 

The  wording  of  this  sentence  conveys  the  impression 
that  several  candidates  could  combine  and  make  one 
superintendent.  This  is  due  to  an  incorrect  combina- 
tion of  singular  and  plural  forms.  Any  one  of  the 
following  constructions  would  correctly  express  the 
idea  intended:  "  There  were  other  candidates,  doubt- 
less, any  one  of  whom  would  have  made  an  excellent 
superintendent." — "There  were  other  candidates, 
doubtless,  each  of  whom  would  have  made  an  excellent 
superintendent." — "There  were  other  candidates, 
doubtless,  who  would  have  made  excellent  superin- 
tendents." 

"W.  C.  C,"  Rosedale,  Miss. — "  Please  give  the  rule 
explaining  the  use  of  the  pronoun  'he'  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Emerson's  essay  on  '  Self-Reliance': 
'  A  man  is  to  carry  himself  in  the  presence  of  all  oppo- 
sition as  if  everything  were  titular  and  ephemeral  but 
he.' " 

Grammarians  differ  on  this  point  of  whether  or  not 
"but"  maybe  considered  a  preposition.  As  a  prep- 
osition it  would,  of  course,  govern  the  objective  case, 
and  "him"  would  be  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun. 
Much  literary  authority,  however,  can  be  cited  in 
support  of  the  nominative  case  following  the  word 
"but"  in  constructions  of  this  kind.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  records  the  prepositional  use  of  "but," 
while  Murray  states  that  it  is  "an  elliptical  develop- 
ment of  the  conjunction."  In  view  of  the  diversity 
of  opinion  existing  upon  the  subject,  no  absolute  rule 
can  be  given. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

FOR-  WRITERS 

PATENTS    SECURED  or   fee  returned. 
Send  Bketch  for  free  report   as  to   patent- 
abilit.v.      GUIDE    BOOK    and  WHAT    lO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free,     ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.    Patents   secured   by  ns  advertised 
free     in     World's   Procrecc*    sample    free, 
•Victor  J.  Evans  4  Co. ,  849  "F"  Washington. 

WE    CRITICISE   AND     SELL     MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND   PLAYS.    20  years'  experi- 
ence.   Refer  to  any   New  York  editor  or 
publisher.    Send  for  circular  (L). 
ED.MUND  PICTON  LITER.\RY  AGENCY 
25  West  42d  Street,                   New  York  City. 

CAREFULLY  prepared  outlines  and  care- 

PATENTS OBTAINED  OR  NO  CHARGE 

MADE.    Eas.v  payments.      15   years   official 
examiner  U  S.  Patent  Office,  hisliest  refer- 
ences. Patents  advertised  free.  Send  sketch 
for  free  search  and  report,  also  illustrated 
inventors'  guide   book.       E.    P.   BUNYEA 
CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  VATICAN 

IN  spite  of  predictions  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  accept  the 
Vatican's  conditions  for  an  interview  would  ruin  his  popu- 
larity with  American  Catholics,  that  it  would  alienate  our  Catholics 
from  the  Vatican,  that  it  would  greatly  aid  or  injure  Methodism 
in  Rome,  or  have  other  dire  and  fell  effects,  it  must  frankly  be 
said  that  a  wide  reading  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  all  over  the 
country  seems  to  show  no  shifting  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
feeling.  In  fact,  the  main  result  of 
the  incident  is  something  entirely 
different.  The  Colonel's  cablegram 
to  America,  telling  us  all  how  to 
interpret  the  affair,  is  seized  by  the 
editorial  watchers  as  betraying  the 
fact  that,  after  immuring  himself  for 
a  year  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  and 
avoiding  the  subject  of  politics  as 
he  would  the  plague,  he  still  has  his 
popularity  deeply  at  heart  and  has 
his  eye  on  political  eventualities 
here.  "  It  seems  an  inevitable  infer- 
ence, from  the  elaborate  explana- 
tions made  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  by  John  Callan  O'Laughlin  in 
his  behalf,"  remarks  the  Topeka 
Capital  (Rep.),  "that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  to  be  considered  as  in  poli- 
tics." Altogether,  the  same  paper 
adds,  the  incident  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  public  feeling  that 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  future  before 
him  and  is  strictly  sensible  of  the 
fact."  The  anti  -  Roosevelt  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  reluc- 
tantly and  with  a  very  different  em- 
phasis, expresses  the  same  opinion, 
complaining  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt's 
cablegram  to  Dr.  Abbott  reads  less 


MERRY   DEL  VAL, 

The  Spanish  Cardinal  who  is  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  and 
on  whose  shoulders  many  observers  place  the  responsibility  for 
making  a  fiasco  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposed  audience  with  the  Pope. 
A  dispatch — which  the  Papal  Secretary  himself  declares  to  be  a 
fabrication — quotes  the  Cardinal's  father,  a  former  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican,  as  saying:  "It  seems  provideMitial  that  my 
son  should  be  the  man  to  humble  a  Yankee  President." 


asserts  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  in  his  plea  through  The 
Outlook^  that  the  American  people  should  treat  the  matter  as 
"merely  personal,  and,  above  all,  as  not  warranting  the  slightest 
exhibition  of  rancor  or  bitterness,"  and  in  his  further  reminder 
that  the  important  consideration  is  "the  avoidance  of  harsh  and 
bitter  comment,  such  as  may  excite  mistrust  and  anger  between 
and  among  good  men." 

The  widely  published  facts  of  the  case  have  aroused  so  much 
public  interest,  and  are  so  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  that  we 

need  restate  them  here  in  only  the 
briefest  form.  The  whole  difficulty, 
it  will  be  recalled,  arose  out  of  the 
following  words,  contained  in  the 
communication  which  answered  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  request  for  an  audience : 

"The  Holy  Father  will  be  de- 
lighted to  grant  an  audience  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  April  5,  and  hopes 
that  nothing  will  arise  to  prevent  it, 
such  as  the  much-regretted  incident 
which  made  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks  impossible." 

The  allusion  was  to  the  now  fa- 
mous visit  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  the 
Methodist  College  in  Rome,  an  or- 
ganization which  is  said  to  be  pe- 
culiarly aggressive  in  its  hostility 
toward  the  Vatican.  In  reply  Mr. 
Roosevelt  again  exprest  the  hope 
that  an  audience  might  be  arranged, 
but  added  that,  while  he  fully  recog- 
nized the  Pope's  "entire  right  to  re- 
ceive or  not  to  receive  whomsoever 
he  chooses  for  any  reason  that  seems 
good  to  him,"  on  the  other  hand, 
"  I  in  my  turn  must  decline  to  make 
any  stipulations,  or  submit  to  any 
conditions  which  in  any  way  limit 
my    freedom     of    conduct."      This 


like  a  plea  for  religious  toleration  than  like  a  formal  notice  of  his      brought  a  renewed  assurance  that  "an  audience  could  not  occur 


resumption  of  political  activity,"  and  adding  ironically  :  "  It  was  a 
highly  dramatic  method  of  notifying  the  country  that  the  center  of 
the  stage  was  again  occupied  by  the  only  political  actor  worthy  of 
the  star  part.  But  why  drag  in  religion?"  In  the  main,  however,  the 
serious  comment  of  the  lay  press  commends  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude 
throughout  the  embarrassing  incident,  and  especially  congratulates 
him  on  his  wise  and  successful  effort  to  guard  against  any  religious 
significance  being  attached  to  the  event.     He  did  a  public  service. 


except  under  the  understanding  exprest  in  the  former  message," 
which  was  answered  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Rome  stating  that  the  proposed  pre- 
sentation "is,  of  course,  now  impossible." 

Altho  the  American  press  generally  seem  to  share  the  opinion 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  that  "there  could  be  no 
controversy  between  the  Vatican  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  matter 
in  which  each   party  was  entirely  within   its  rights,"  there  is   a 
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"(IN    THE    WATER-WAGON. 


This  photo.sjraph  was  taken  at  Omdurmaii.     On  the  ex- President's  right,  wearing  a  white  dress  and  nioiinted  on  a 
white  camel,  is  Miss  Ethel  Roosevelt,  and  on  his  left,  on  a  darker  mount,  is  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

wide-spread  tendency  to  credit  the  whole  incident  to  blundering 
diplomacy  and  tactlessness  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val, 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  whose  position  gave  him  control  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  side  of  the  Vatican.  He  was  guilty,  thinks 
the  Philadelphia /V^jj-  (Rep.),  of  "an  error  both  of  taste  and  of 
judgment,"  in  broaching  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 

himself  err  in  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  taste. 

Among  the  papers  which  echo  this  view  are 

the  Providenceyr;//;'/^^/ (Ind.),  the  Indian- 
apolis S/ar  (Rep.),  the  St.  Louis  Republic 

(Dem.),  and   the   New    York    Times  (Ind. 

Deni.).     However,  as  the  Indianapolis  Star 

remarks  : 

"So  far  as  the  Pope  and  the  distinguished 
American  are  concerned,  their  relations  are 
not  changed.  They  respect  and  esteem 
each  other  as  before.  They  would  doubtless 
both  have  greatly  enjoyed  a  meeting  with 
each  other,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  bit  of 
needless  ecclesiastical  red  tape  interfered." 

"  For  once   ex-President    Roosevelt    has 

done  the  American  thing  in  a  manner  not 

objectionably  individual  or  egoistic,"  re- 
marks the  Wilmington  Star  (Dem.),  which, 

after   commending   tlie  Pope's   attitude   as 

well,  remarks  that  "after  all,  it  is  a  pity  that 

these   two    independent    souls    are    not    to 

meet."  "There  are  times,"  says  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen  (Dem.),  "when  a  considerable  number  of  our  fellow 
citizens  give  their  common  sense  a  vacation,  but  this  is  not  one 
of  them."  In  expressing  its  regret  over  the  whole  unnecessary 
incident  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  states  the  belief  that 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  more  than  any  other  public  man  in  this 
country  to  break  down  denominational  barriers."  In  a  cable  mes- 
sage to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  the  New  York  Outlook,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  says,  in  part : 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens.  Catho- 
lics quite  as  much  as  Protestants,  will  feel  that  I  acted  in  the  only 
way  possible  for  an  American  to  act,  and  because  of  this  very  fact 
I  most  earnestly  liope  that  tlie  incident  will  be  treated  in  a  matter- 
of-course  way,  as  merely  personal,  and,  above  all,  as  not  warrant- 
ing the  slightest  exhibition  of  rancor  or  bitterness 

"The  more  an  American  sees  of  other  countries  the  more  pro- 


found must  be  his  feelings  of 
gratitude  that  in  his  own  land 
there  is  not  merely  complete 
toleration  but  the  heartiest 
good-will  and  sympathy  be- 
tween sincere  and  iionest  men  of 
different  faith  — good-will  and 
sympathy  so  complete  that  in 
the  inevitable  daily  relations 
of^^our  American  life  Catholics 
and  Protestants  meet  together 
and  work  together  without  the 
thought  of  difference  of  creed 
being  even  present  in  their 
minds.  This  is  a  condition  so 
vital  to  our  National  well-be- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  per- 
mitted to  jeopard  it." 

Commenting  editorially  on 
this  "message  of  peace"  Dr. 
Abbott  writes  : 

"An    ex  -  President     of    the 
United  States  could  not  visit 
Rome  and  fail  to  ask  for  an  au- 
dience with  the  Pope  without  a 
palpable    slight    to    the    Holy 
Father.     He   could  not  accept 
the  conditions  imposea  by  the 
Vatican  without  a   violation  of   the  essential  spirit  of  American 
brotherhood:    that   religious  differences    must    not  affect    social 
relations.  I  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  in  America  will  agree 
with  the  judgment  of  Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  himself   an 
American  Catholic,  who  was  in  Rome,  in  conference  both  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  with  the  Vatican,  and  who  cables  to  the  New  York 
Times  the  judgment  which  he  shares  witli   liberal  Catholics  in 
Italy:  'Familiar  as   I   am  with  all  the  facts,  and  looking  at  his 
action  from  the  view-point  of  an  American  Catholic,  I  personally 
feel  that  any  other  action  Colonel  Roosevelt  might  have  taken 
would  have  resulted  in  the  humiliation  not  only  of  himself  but  of 
the  American  people.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  and  would 
have  established  an  unw.se  precedent  of  serious  consequences  in 
the  future.'" 

For  a  time  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hope  that  the  incident  should  not 
give  rise  to  religious  controversy  and  recrimination  seemed  likely 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Tipple,  head  of 
the  Methodist  College  in  Rome,  who  issued  an  inflammatory  state- 


TOO   MUCH   TIPPLE. 

— From  tlie  New  York 

American. 


YOU'RE  next! 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

ment  rejoicing  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  has  struck  a  blow  for  twentieth- 
century  Christianity,"  and  asserting  that  "Americans  can  now  bet- 
ter understand  how  it  is  that  the  Roman  Church  has  lost  France, 
the  men  of  Italy,  and  is  losing  Spain  and  Austria."  This  state- 
ment led  the  ex-President  to  cancel  his  plans  for  a  public  reception 
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"WHILE   I'M    IN   ITALY." 


—  Harding  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


to  Americans  in  Rome,  and  to  express,  according  to  some  dis- 
patches, intense  indignation  with  Mr.  Tipple's  course.  Says  Mr. 
O'Laughlin,  in  a  dispatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Times  : 

"As  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  majority  of 
American  Catholics  will  repudiate  the  action  of  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  so  is  he  certain  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Methodists 
will  repudiate  what  was  done  by  the  Methodists  here 

"He  has  been  heartily  congratulated  already  by  telegrams  and 
quantities  of  cablegrams  from  the  United  States  and  by  persons 
who  have  called  upon  him  here  in  Rome.  Significant  among  the 
visitors  are  Catholics  and  Protestants,  including  priests  and 
clergymen.  Both  the  Catholics  and  the  Methodists  of  Rome  now 
realize  tliat  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  determined  to  deal  with  all  alike, 
acting  precisely  on  principles  of  toleration  and  equality,  a  treat- 
ment which  has  always  guided  him. 

"Even  Catliolics  close  to  the  Vatican  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  his  attitude  in  connection  with  the  audience  with  the 
Pope  had  no  relation  with  them  or  their  religion,  but  was  caused 
entirely  by  the  effort  of  Vatican  diplomacy  to  make  capital  out  of 
his  reception.  The  Methodists  here  likewise  know  that  he  has  no 
intention  to  permit  his  action  with  reference  to  the  Vatican  to  be 
used  by  them  to  make  capital  as  against  the  Catholics." 

"Thus  both  sides,"  adds  Mr.  O'Laughlin,  "find  themselves  in 
an  embarrassing  position,  while  it  is  recognized  tliat  Colonel 
Roosevelt  emerges  with  his  standing  unimpaired."  "Tlie  Colonel," 
remarks  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  "is  playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle,  as  the  bridge-players  say  during  the  Lenten 
season."  The  same  paper  suggests  that  "  Brother  Tipple  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  opened  tlie  gap  for  the  Colonel 
to  get  through,  and  he  got,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  cable,  with 
neatness  and  dispatch." 

To  the  Atlanta  Georgian  (Dem.),  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.), 
and  the  Springfield  6'/»V?;/ (Rep.),  the  Vatican  episode  is  merely 
indicative  of  the  excitement , which  is  likely  to  mark  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's progress  through  Europe.     Says  the  Charleston  paper  : 

"The  Colonel  is  keeping  up  his  record.  He  will  make  a  trail 
of  sensations  throughout  Europe  and  will  comehome  with  trophies 
from  the  capitals  of  the  great  Powers  as  well  as  from  the  jungles 
of  Africa." 

"Once  more,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  touch- 
ing the  topic  lightly,  "Mr.  Roosevelt  is  demonstrating  his  right  to 
be  considered  the  true  friend  of  all  newspapers  " — 

"Now,  as  ever,  newspaper  'copy  '  springs  beneath  his  footsteps 
as  quickly  and  poetically  as  violets  beneath  the  feet  of  spring.  .  . 
Once  again  large  type  is  needed  to  do  him  justice.  Once  more  the 
front  page  claims  him  as  its  own. 

"  He  goes  to  Egypt  and  riots  begin.  He  goes  to  Rome  and  sen- 
sational complications  arise.  And  he  has  just  begun  his  European 
journey 


"There  will  be  no  dull  season  or  silly  season  in  the  newspaper 
business  next  summer,  we  guess  ;  not  while  the  Rougiiest  Rider 
is  well  and  strong." 

Published  interviews  witli  leading  American  ecclesiastics, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  reveal  a  readiness  on  both  sides 
to  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action  in  the  non-partizan  spirit  which 
he  bespeaks  for  it.  "True  Roman  Catholicism  can  never  be  in 
conflict  with  true  Methodist  Episcopalianism,  and  vice  versa"  says 
Bishop  David  H.  Moore,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 


Cuiiyrighted,  I'.UO,  Uy  Brown  liros. 

HIMSELF   AGAIN. 

Talking  to  a  correspondent  after  his  emergence  from  the  jungle. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  speaking  for  American  Catholics, 
affirms  that — 

"In  the  hypothesis,  unworthy  of  conception,  that  a  slight  upon 
Mr.  Roosevelt  or  tlie  Republic,  was  intended,  we  in  .America,  who 
respect  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  wiio  love  the  Repulilic,  would  unfalter- 
ingly stand  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  by  our  <-i)uiitry." 
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DEMOCRATIC  EXPECTATIONS  AND 
MISGIVINGS 

ALMOST  with  one  voice  the  Democratic  papers  are  predicting 
a  Democratic  House  as  a  result  of  next  fall's  Congressional 
elections,  yet  in  a  surprizing  number  of  cases  they  are  tempering 
their  exultation  with  misgivings  about  the  use  the  partv  will  make 


From  "Puck."  Copyrighted,  1910,  by  permission. 

THE  WARNING  ARROW. 


— Eberhard  in  Puck. 


of  its  expected  triumph.  Thus,  while  the  evident  unpopularity  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  the  restlessness  of  the  people  under  the 
burden  of  higher  prices,  and  the  growing  mutterings  of  anger 
against"  Aldrichism  "  and  "Cannonism,"  combine  to  convince  such 
Democratic  organs  as  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  and 
Picayune,  the  Nashville  Te/inesseaft,  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union,  the  Atlanta  Jojirnal  and  Constitution,  the  Charleston 
Post,  the  Pittsburg  Post,  the  Macon  Telegraph,  and  the  Houston 
Post  that  an  anti-Republican  revulsion  will  be  registered  in  the 
fall  elections,  expectations  falter  when  these  papers  cast  their 
glances  forward  to  the  Presidential  contest  of  1912.  "A  Demo- 
cratic Congress  of  the  right  sort  might  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
Deniocratic  President,"  remarks  the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.),  but  "a  blundering  Democratic  Congress  will  only  prepare 
the  way  for  another  Republican."  While  the  Macon  Telegraph 
assures  its  readers  that  "the  stall-fed  leaders  of  the  G.  O.  P.  are 
quaking  in  their  boots,"  and  the  Charleston  Evening  Post  exults 
that  "the  enemy  is  wavering,  and  now  is  the  time  to  press  him," 
the  Houston  Post  interjects  :  "  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
Democrats  needed  plenty  of  good  sense  it  is  now,  and  may  the 
Lord  fill  their  craniums  with  it !  " 

A  number  of  Democratic  papers  are  casting  rueful  backward 
glances  at  opportunities  lost  or  fumbled  in  the  past.  Thus  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  asks  pointedly  what  the  Democrats  did 
when  they  "controlled  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  Fif- 
tieth, the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses,  and  had  two 
terms  of  a  Democratic  President,  Grover  Cleveland.''"  "They 
earned,"  it  continues  in  answer  to  its  own  question,  "  the  jackass  as 
their  party  emblem,  all  through  their  foolish  discords  and  divi- 
sions." The  matter  is  thus  summed  up  by  a  supposedly  disinter- 
ested onlooker,  the  independent  Denver  Ti/nes  : 

"Whenever  the  Republicans  are  threatened  with  defeat,  they 
grab  some  popular  proposition  from  the  Democratic  party  and 


rush  on  to  glorious  victory.  And  when  the  Democrats  are  threat- 
ened with  victory,  they  filch  some  ruinous  thing  from  the  Republi- 
can party  and  rush  down  to  defeat." 

It  is  conceded  by  even  the  Republican  papers,  according  to  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  {T>e.m.),  that  the  next  House  will 
be  Democratic.  But  those  papers  of  the  still  ruling  party  gener- 
ally follow  this  admission  with  an  assertion  that  the  expected  de- 
feat will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Says  The  Times-Democrat 
commenting  upon  this  assertion  : 

"A  Democratic  victory  in  the  coming  elections  will  do  the 
Republican  party  a  world  of  good,  is  the  way  the  average  Republi- 
can paper  figures  it  out,  for  it  will  remove  Cannonism  as  an  issue  ; 
it  will  put  the  blame  on  and  eliminate  the  insurgents,  and  it  will 
bring  forth  a  new  set  of  Republican  leaders,  of  which  the  party  is 
sorely  in  need 

"This  proposition — that  the  best  way  to  assure  victory  is  to  in- 
vite defeat  has  caused  little  worry  among  the  Democrats.  A 
Democratic  House  can  not,  it  is  true,  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
legislation  with  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Senate  ; 
but  it  can  at  least  check  and  defeat  any  injurious  partizan  measures, 
and  the  people  will  appreciate  this  preventive  work.  And  in  reply 
to  the  statement  that  a  Democratic  House  is  certain  to  lead  to  a 
Republican  President  in  1912,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  both  the  elections  of  1882  and  1890  the  Democrats  carried  the 
House  first  in  the  off  year,  to  be  followed  by  their  equal  success 
in  the  next  following  Presidential  election.  Instead  of  a  Demo- 
cratic House  lessening  their  chances  in  the  national  contest,  it  has 
always  improved  them.  ' 

To  return  again  to  the  note  of  misgiving,  we  find  Mr.  Henry 
Watterson,  the  veteran  Democratic  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  writing  as  follows,  in  Mr.  Norman  E.  Mack's  Democratic 
National  Mo7ithly,  of  Buffalo  : 

"  That  in  the  coming  Congressional  elections  the  voters  will  make 
their  displeasure  over  intolerable  conditions  sufficiently  active  to 
change  the  party  complexion  of  the  next  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, transferring  a  Republican  into  a  Democratic  majority, 
seems  certain.  But  herein  lies  a  familiar  and  what  would  seem  a 
temperamental  and  characteristic  danger  to  us  Democrats.  Can 
we  reap  the  full  profit  of  our  expected  triumph  .?    Or,  shall  we  go 


EARLY   SEEDING. 

The  Democratic  Party  Would  Extend  His  Acreage. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

first  to  rejoicing  and  then  to  quarreling,  while  the  Republicans, 
warned  betimes,  proceed  to  mend  their  fences  and  to  straighten 
their  lines  so  as  to  make  a  sure  killing  in  1912?  There  is  historic 
lesson  which  each  of  us  would  do  well  to  remember  :  afte  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  Confederates  were  as  badly  demoralized 
by  their  victory  as  the  Federals  by  their  defeat." 
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THE   HOMEWARD  TRAIL. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

HE    IS   COMING! 


PERFECTLY  NATURAL  ANXIETY. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


HIGHER  WAGES.  AND  WHO  PAYS 

*  TN  the  spring,"  chants  a  parodist  in  the  Boston  Transcri'pi, 
-■■  "the  workman's  fancy  seriously  turns  to  thoughts  of  strikes." 
This  year  many  of  the  great  corporations,  and  especially  the  rail- 
roads, are  granting  the  wage-increases  demanded  without  waiting 
for  the  men  to  quit  work  ;  and,  while  this  is  gratifying  to  all  who 
like  to  see  the  tin  dinner-pail  full,  some  are  asking  who  will  pay 
the  bill.  That  the  ultimate  consumer  will  be  the  ultimate  dis- 
burser,  paying  increased  freight  and  coal  bills  out  of  an  unincreased 
income,  is  the  verdict  of  most  observers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
remarked  that  the  increased  wages  will  be  spent  for  more  food, 
clothing,  and  products  of  every  sort,  and  thus  add  to  the  general 
comm.ercial  activity  and  prosperity,  in  which  Mr.  Ultimate  Con- 
sumer will  have  a  share.  The  newspapers  have  been  recording  in 
the  past  few  days  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
220,000  employees  of  the  Steel  Trust  is  probable,  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  voluntarily  raised  the  pay  of  185,000  men  6  per 
cent.,  making  an  aggregate  raise  of  from  ;p6,ooo,ooo  to  $10,000,000 
a  year,  that  the  New  York  Central  system  has  offered  increases 
estimated  at  $2,500,000  a  year,  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
.system  announces  a  raise  in  the  wages  of  37,000  men,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000,  and  substantial  advances  in  the  wages  of  both  trainmen 
and  telegraph  operators  on  other  important  roads  are  simultane- 
ously reported.  The  Sugar  Trust,  too,  is  to  advance  wages  in  all 
its  plants  from  510  10  per  cent.  The  New  York  Times  reckons 
that  all  these  increases  will  be  borne  by  the  ultimate  consumer, 
and  it  believes  the  President  should  come  to  his  rescue  by  helping 
him  to  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  by  cutting  certain  tariff 
schedules,  particularly  those  that  affect  the  price  of  food.  Of  the 
consumer's  plight  it  observes  : 

"The  ease  with  which  wages  are  rising  in  many  departments  of 
trade  must  attract  the  attention  of  all.  Railways  alone  have  raised 
wages  an  aggregate  of  $20,000,000  within  a  few  days.  The  men 
a.sked  for  the  money,  and  the  railways  replied,  'Certainly,  we  will 
gel  it  back  from  the  people  who  pay  the  freight.'  That  was  strictly 
according  to  the  original  precedent — the  anthracite-coal  strike, 
which  was  settled  to  the  accompaniment  of  so  much  applause  by 
President  Roosevelt.  We  have  all  been  paying  more  for  coal  ever 
since,  and  have  been  less  enthusiasticabout  that  method  of  settling 
strikes  at  the  common  expense  as  appreciation  of  the  method  has 
grown.  Now  there  is  a  similar  case  in  an  allied  trade.  Last  week 
300,000  bituminous-coal  miners  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their 


eight-hour  victory  with  a  strike  for  higher  pay.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult of  their  demand,  they  have  good  ground  for  expecting  the  con- 
cession of  so  reasonable  a  demand,  which  the  employers  can  have 
no  excuse  for  not  granting,  since  it  will  cost  them  nothing.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  collect  it  from  the  ultimate  consumer." 

Shortly  after  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
had  granted  a  wage  increase  of  $500,000,  the  company  filed  new 
schedules  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  increasing 
passenger  fares  of  more  than  $1  from  2  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  news- 
papers have  since  freely  discust  intimations  and  predictions  of 
higher  rates  for  both  passengers  and  freight.     That  such  increases 


RESTORING   THE    BALANCE. 

—  Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

are  just  and  inevitable  is  the  view  of  the  New  York  Globe,  which 

finds  that, 

"  Measured  against  the  value  of  goods  transported,  railway  rates 
are  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  ten  years  ago.  The  trans- 
portation-tax against  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  relatively  less 
than  ever  before  in  the  country's  history.     l!ut  it  seems  practically 
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impossible  to  fight  off  much  longer  the  general  influence.  .  .  . 
.Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  indicated 
that  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  some  increase  in  railway  rates, 
and  in  this  judgment  the  fair  part  of  the  public  is  disposed  to 
acquiesce." 

On  the  other  hand,  taking  up  the  specitic  case  of  the  increase  of 
passenger  rates  by  the  New  Haven  road,  the  Newark  A'eics  says  : 

"The  company's  6-per-cent.  bonds  are  quoted  at  about  134,  and 
its  stock  at  157,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  road's  ability  to 
jay  the  increased  running-expenses  without  charging  it  up  to  the 
passengers." 

Likewise,  the  Indianapolis  Ne^vs  quotes  The  Black  Dur/zio/nf  to 
the  effect  that 

"the  railways  of  the  country  have  taken  $100,000,000  from  the 
fund  tliat  should  have  been  spent  on  maintenance  of  way  and  repairs 
during  the  last  two  years,  antl  have  given  it  to  their  stockholders." 

Conceding  that  if  the  railroads  need  more  money  for  increased 
expenses  they  must  take  it  from  the  shippers,  The  News  opines 
the  shippers  are  "  in  no  mood  to  agree  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates 
without  a  struggle,"  for, 

"They  point  out  that  the  railroads  are  still  doing  an  enormous 
business  and,  consequently,  making  large  profits.  They  do  not 
see  why  they  should  be  called  upon  to  meet  a  deficiency  which,  as 
they  see  it,  has  really  been  caused  by  what  practically  amounted 
to  bonuses  to  stockholders." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  suggests  that  shippers  interest  themselves 
in  urging  the  passage  of  a  proposed  amendinent  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  now  before  the  Senate,  which  provides  : 

"That  when  a  new  rate  is  filed  the  Interstate  Comnnerce  Com- 
mission, upon  complaint  of  a  shipper,  or  without  complaint,  upon 
its  own  initiative,  may  suspend  the  rate  for  60  days  upon  filing  a 
statement  of  its  reasons  for  so  doing.  Then,  after  a  full  hearing, 
it  can  either  afifirm  or  disallow  the  rate.  At  present  a  rate  can  not 
be  challenged  until  after  it  has  taken  effect.  If  challenged  the 
shipper  pays  while  the  hearing  goes  on. 

"  Manifestly  the  possession  by  the  Commission  of  this  suspensory 
power  would  give  shippers  protection  they  have  not  now." 


FEDERAL  RAIDS  ON  BUCKET-SHOPS 

No  sympathy  is  shown  anywhere  for  the  victims  of  the  Federal 
raid  on  "bucket-shops"  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Jersey 
City,  and  Philadelphia.  Constitutional  objections  might  have 
been  raised  against  this  Federal  interference  with  local  business 
activity,  but  we  have  heard  no  uproar  about  "  usurpation"  of  power, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  let  Uncle  Sam  have  a  free 
hand  to  suppress  what  is  called  the  meanest  form  of  gambling,  and 
one  that  the  States  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  root  out. 
Bucket-shop  operators  are  freely  denounced  as  "sure-thing  gam- 
blers," conducting  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  a  stock-brokerage 
business,  recording  purchases  and  sales  of  securities  which  never 
take  place  and  playing  against  their  customers  with  loaded  dice. 
Thus  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  : 

"  Usually  it  does  not  take  the  bucket-shop  keeper  long  to  get  all 
his  customer's  money.  To  the  extent  that  he  neither  buys  nor 
sells,  he  plays  the  game  against  the  customer.  Being  directed  to 
buy,  he  simply  records  the  order  and  awaits  the  outcome.  This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  him  and  the  reputable 
iiouses — they  purchase  or  sell  as  directed." 

Yet  the  New  York  IVorld^  while  by  no  means  defending  the 
outcasts,  sees  equal  reason  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  more 
respectable  institution,  for, 

"the  bucket-shop  ruins  no  one  who  does  not  enter  it.  It  smashes 
no  business  but  tliat  of  the  fool  who  consents.  Reckless  stock- 
gambling  in  Wall  Street  ruins  men  who  are  innocent  of  it.  It  in- 
flicts upon  the  country  evils  so  gigantic  that,  in  comparison,  all  the 
bucket-shops,  all  the  pool-rooms,  and  all  the  faro-games  are  of 
minor   consideration.      Tlie    branch    bucket-shop    invades    even 


country  market-towns,  but  it  entraps  individuals  only.  Armed  by 
the  law  with  privilege,  the  Stock  Exchange  draws  to  its  use  the 
money  of  the  tiniest  hamlets  through  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions,  and,  in  the  wild  money-panics  which 
it  creates,  it  sacrifices  eveiy  interest  to  its  own.  It  preys  upon  the 
whole  community." 

The  charge  that  each  of  three  firms  wliose  members  have  been 
indicted,  E.  S.  Boggs  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  Standard  Stock 
and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Price  &  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  paid  $100,000  annually  to  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany for  leased  wires  causes  considerable  criticism  of  the  telegraph 
company.  In  answer  to  this  criticism  the  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  issues  a  formal  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  company  to  investigate  tlie  character  of  the 
business  of  its  clients;  and  that  whenever  notified  that  a  wire  is 
put  to  illegal  or  wrongful  use,  it  discontinues  service.  This  ex- 
planation is  not  sufficient  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
comments  : 

"  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
telegraph  company  to  accept  quotations  for  transmission  all  day 
and  every  day,  witii  the  large  revenue  thereto  attached,  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  where  the  money  came  from,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  quotations  were  used.  Not  only  would  this 
be  the  case,  but  the  quotations  themselves  must  have  been  supplied 
from  a  known  source  which  could  be  located  without  the  slightest 
difficulty." 


MILWAUKEE  CAPTURED  BY  SOCIALISM 

LAST  week's  sweeping  victory  of  the  Social-Democrats  in  Mil- 
waukee, declares  the  New  York  C«// (Socialist),  "announces 
the  serious  entrance  of  the  Socialist  party  as  a  factor  in  American 
politics."  The  returns  show  that  the  party  not  only  elected  its 
candidate  for  Mayor  by  an  unprecedented  plurality  of  7,109,  but 
also  elected  a  majority  of  the  city  council,  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  two  civil-court  judges.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  that  the  Socialists 
have  carried  a  large  city,  and  the  event  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
chief  surprize  of  the  spring  elections.  "  It  would  be  foolish  to  try 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  triumph,"  asserts  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  sees  in  it  "another  symptom  of  the 
growing  political  restlessness  of  the  American  people." 

The  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  explains  the  Socialist 
victory  as  "the  fruit  of  long  years  of  Democratic  misrule  and 
Republican  disruption."  Protracted  gang-rule,  and  the  subserv- 
ience of  tlie  party  in  power  to  special  interests,  says  The  free 
Press,  drove  the  reform  element  of  both  the  old  parties  to  vote  the 
Socialist  ticket  "as  the  one  means  of  cleaning  out  the  malodorous 
crew  in  the  City  Hall."  The  Sentinel,  another  Republican  organ, 
of  the  same  city,  regrets  the  result,  but  congratulates  Mr.  Seidel, 
the  Mayor-elect,  on  his  victory,  and  promises  not  to  twit  him  with 
"his  rainbow  load  of  unfulfiUable  party  promises."  "By  succeed 
ing,"  remarks  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  (Rep.),  "the  Social 
Democrats  have  incurred  the  responsibility  which  is  attached  to 
power,  and  unless  they  are  very  fortunate  and  very  circumspect 
their  success  will  hurt  them  more  than  it  will  help  them."  To 
quote  this  paper  further  : 

"The  Social-Democrats  will  now  have  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  not  do.  They  can  not  raise  wages  and  lower  the  price  of 
meat  and  put  pie  on  workingmen's  tables  tiiree  times  a  day.  A 
great  deal  of  the  support  the  Social-Democratic  candidates  received 
was  gained  by  appeals  to  discontent,  by  criticisms  of  conditions  due 
to  economic  laws  and  not  to  politics  Their  literature  has  held 
out  many  hopes  which  will  not  be  gratified.  As  'ins'  they  are 
likely  to  find  the  making  of  converts  a  far  more  difficult  task  than 
it  proved  to  be  when  they  were  'outs.' 

"There  are  Milwaukeeans  who  are  frankly  apprehensive  that  the 
heralding  of  the  election  of  the  Social-Democratic  ticket  will  not 
be  a  good  advertisement  for  Milwaukee.  It  was  proper  before  the 
election  that  they  should  express  this  fear.     It  is  advisable  now 
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they  should  reflect  that,  altho  Milwaukee  is  to  have  a  Social-Demo- 
cratic administration,  it  is  not  a  Social-Democratic  city.  The 
Socialists  in  Milwaukee  are  a  minority  party.  They  won  because 
the  opposition  was  divided.  If  the  opposition  had  split  more  un- 
evenly they  would  have  been  defeated.  If  it  had  consolidated  they 
would  have  been  overwhelmed. 

"The  new  administration  will  have  strong  incentives  to  good 
behavior.  It  represents  a  theory  of  government  which  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  community  profoundly  distrusts  as  antagonistic  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American  Republic.  It  will  have 
little  opportunity  to  carry  its  distinctive  doctrine  into  practical 
effsct.  It  will  have  unbounded  opportunity  to  be  clean  and  decent 
and  efficient  in  the  carrying  on  of  municipal  government  under  ex- 
isting laws,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exerts  itself  in  this  direc- 
tion it  will  deserve  the  hearty  support  of  citizens  of  all  parties, 
for  the  good  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee." 

The  following,  according  to  a  Milwaukee  dispatch  in  the  New- 
York  Ttibune  (Rep.),  are  some  of  the  reforms  the  Social-Demo- 
crats are  pledged  to  introduce  : 

1 — Home  rule  for  the  city. 

2 — Initiative  and  referendum. 

3 — Better  schools. 

4 — Municipal  ownership. 

5 — Penny  lunches. 

6 — Street-car  company  to  sprinkle  streets. 

7 — Trade-union  conditions  of  labor. 

8 — A  seat  for  every  passenger  in  the  street-cars,  lifting-^jacks, 
automatic  brakes,  and  fenders. 

9 — Three-cent  street-car  fare. 

lo — Eight-hour  day  for  labor. 

II — Clieaper  gas. 

12 — Cheaper  ice  by  means  of  municipal  plant. 

13 — Cheaper  coal  and  wood  by  means  of  municipal  coal- and 
wood-yards. 

14 — Cheaper  and  better  light,  and  more  of  it  by  means  of  mu- 
nicipal plant. 

15 — Corporations  to  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes. 

16 — Clean  street-cars.  Glasgow  cleans  and  disinfects  cars  every 
day,  it  is  pointed  out. 

17 — Street-closets  and  comfort-stations. 

iS — Work  for  the  unemployed  at  union  wages  and  eight-hour  days. 

19 — Widows  who  do  washing  for  support  of  families  to  have 
water-rates  remitted  by  city. 

20 — Cheap  bread,  by  requiring  standard  weight  in  every  loaf. 

Victor  L.  Berger,  a  Socialist  leader  wlio,  according  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Seniinel,  "bestrides  the  Socialism  of  this  town  like  a 
Colossus,  while  comparatively  |petty  comrades  like  Seidel 'walk 
under  his  huge  legs,'  "  writes  of  the  election  results  as  follows,  in 
his  Milwaukee  paper,  The  Social  Democratic  Herald: 

"The  very  next  question  before  the  Social-Democrats  of  Mil- 
waukee is  that  of  applying  the  international  Socialist  philosophy 
to  present  conditions  and  to  Milwaukee.  We  must  now  show  the 
people  of  Milwaukee  that  the  philosophy  of  international  Social- 
ism can  be  applied  and  will  be  applied  to  the  local  situation,  and 
that  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  any  American  city  of  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  show  our  comrades 
all  over  the  country  that  our  principles  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
revolutionary  energy  by  being  thus  applied  to  a  local  situation. 
This  in  itself  is  not  an  easy  task.  No  doubt  there  are  some  union 
men  who  expect  that  everything  will  be  unionized  next  week  be- 
cause the  Social-Democratic  ticket  has  been  elected.  No  doubt 
tliere  are  some  capitalists  who  believe  that  the  revolution  will 
break  out  witliin  six  weeks  because  the  Social-Democratic  ticket 
has  been  elected. 

"And  no  doul)t  there  are  even  well-meaning  Social-Democrats 
who  will  expect  the  cooperative  commonwealth  to  be  established 
in  five  years  because  the  Social-Democratic  ticket  has  carried  Mil- 
waukee. To  all  these  men  we  have  this  to  say  :  Socialism  is  not 
only  the  name  of  an  economic  and  political  theory,  but  it  is  even 
more  the  name  of  a  i)hase  of  civilization,  the  pliase  which  is  to 
follow  capitalism 

"Capitalism  can  not  be  abolished  in  any  one  city  nor  in  any  one 
State,  and  instinctively  the  capitalists  and  the  capitalistic  press 
appear  to  understand  this.  On  the  day  before  election  they  still 
seemed  to  be  fearfully  frightened  about  the  credit  of  the  city  being 


destroyed  and  city  bonds  becoming  unsalable  in  case  of  a  Social- 
Democratic  victory.  But  within  24  hours  after  election  they  all 
of  a  sudden  clianged  the  tenor  of  their  remarks  and  declared  such 

fears  baseless  and  nonsensical 

"This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  carries  with  it  tre- 
mendous responsil)i!ities  toward  the  party  in  the  country  and 
toward  the  international  movement.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  this 
city  the  best  kind  of  an  administration  that  a  modern  city  can 
get  under  the  present  system  and  the  present  laws.  This  is  not 
easy  ;  we  have  against  us 
the  circumstances  that 
we  are  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  an  antiquated 
charter  and  the  lack  of 
home  rule  ;  moreover,  we 
shall  be  hampered  not 
only  by  the  tremendous 
prejudice  existing  in  the 
middle  class  and  the  capi- 
talist class  against  every- 
thing the  Socialists  will 
undertake,  but  also  by 
the  lack  of  a  daily  paper 
to  express  the  ideas  of 
our  party,  and  to  relate, 
explain,  and  defend  the 
actions  of  our  administra- 
tion. All  of  these  are 
serious  obstacles.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  won  this  city 
against  these  obstacles 
and  in  spite  of  them. 
And,  having  done  this, 
we  may  try  to  accomplish 
the  rest  with  assurance 
of  good  success.  Our 
party  is,  by  necessity,  a 
city  party  first  and  fore- 
most. We  have  to  win 
our  cities  first  before  we  can  win  in  a  State  and  then  in  the 
country  at  large." 

Mr.  Seidel  himself  predicts  that  "the  good  work  begun  in  Mil- 
waukee will  spread  to  the  four  corners  of  the  land."     In  his  mes 
sage  to  his  fellow  citizens  he  offers  the  following  assurances  : 

"We  shall  take  up  the  task  of  carrying  out  our  principles  as  soon 
as  we  enter  into  office.  Personally,  I  shall  be  at  the  command  of 
the  people  of  this  city,  trying  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  be  the 
servant  of  all,  without  regard  to  party,  creed,  or  race,  and  doing 
my  best  to  serve  them.  I  bear  no  ill-will  toward  any  man,  but  I 
would  like  the  people  of  this  town  to  believe  and  realize  that  our 
party  stands  for  the  best  that  there  is  in  American  institutions." 

To  those  who  would  minimize  the  Socialist  victory  in  the  Mil- 
waukee election  by  tracing  it  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  parties 
rather  than  to  belief  in  the  tenets  of  Socialism  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist)  replies  : 

"Of  course  the  growth  of  Socialism,  in  Milwaukee  or  anywhere 
else,  is  dependent  upon  the  prevalence  of  discontent  with  the  old 
parties.  The  only  problem  for  the  Socialists  is  how  to  turn  mere 
discontent  with  existing  conditions  into  an  intelligent  acceptance 
of  the  Socialist  program. 

"But  in  fact  it  is  precisely  the  desertion  of  the  old  parties  in 
Milwaukee  by  thousands  of  their  former  adherents  that  adds  sig- 
nificance to  the  Socialist  victory.  It  is  this  aspect  of  it  that  is 
calculated  to  cheer  the  heart  of  every  Socialist  throughout  the  land. 
Again  and  again  we  have  commented  in  these  columns  upon  the 
wide-spread  unrest,  bordering  on  revolt,  in  the  Republican  party. 
But  until  the  Milwaukee  victory  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to 
have  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  old  story — disgusted 
Republicans  turning  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  again  disgusted 
Democrats  turning  to  the  Republican  party.  But  now  the  sweep- 
ing Socialist  victory  in  Milwaukee  announces  in  trumpet  tones  to 
the  whole  country  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee.  Milwaukee 
announces  that  there  is  a  third  choice  and  that  the  people  have 
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The  Socialist  wlio  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee  by  the  largest  plurality  ever 
given  a  Mayor  in  that  city. 
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begun  to  turn  away  from  both  of  the  old  parties  and  to  seek  relief 
from  their  intolerable  grievances  through  the  Socialist  party. 

"This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Milwaukee 
election." 


INDIANA  BALKING  AT  THE  TARIFF 

So  emphatically  was  the  cold  shoulder  given  to  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  last  week  by  the  Indiana  Republicans  as  to 
wring  from  "regular"  Republican  leaders  like  Representative  Dal- 
zell  the  bitter  hope  that  that  State  may,  for  its  sins,  be  captured 
by  the  Democrats.  Because  the  Indiana  Republican  State  con- 
vention last  week  was  the  first  Northern  State  convention  held  since 
the  enactment  of  the  new  Tariff  Law,  and  because  Indiana  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  political  barometer,  the  result 
was  awaited  with  intense  interest  by  party  leaders  throughout  the 
country.  This  result  was  a  specific  arraignment  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Law  by  Senator  Beveridge,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
platform  which  condemns  the  present  Tariff  Law  by  demanding  a 
better  one.     The  tariff  plank  reads  : 

"We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  Less  than  this 
is  unjust  to  American  laborers,  more  is  unjust  to  American  con- 
sumers. That  difference  should  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  the  present  law  modified  accordingly. 

"We  demand  the  immediate  creation  of  a  'genuine,  permanent, 
ncn-partizan  tariff  commission,  with  ample  powers  and  definite 
duties  fixed  in  the  law  itself." 

Senator  Beveridge,  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention, 
declared  in  short,  crisp  sentences  his  attitude  toward  the  tariff  law 
that  President  Taft  has  been  so  loyally  and  laboriously  defending. 
To  quote : 

"  Like  President  Taft  I  wanted  free  iron  ore,  of  which  we  have 
the  greatest  deposits  on  earth  and  which  the  Steel  Trust  chiefly 
controls.  I  could  not  stand  for  the  duty  that  was  passed  and  I 
can  not  stand  for  it  now. 

"  Like  President  Taft  I  wanted  on  the  free  list  many  raw  materials 
that  needed  no  protection.  Yet  only  one  was  so  treated.  I  could 
not  stand  for  the  duties  on  these  articles,  and  I  can  not  stand  for 
them  now. 

"  Like  President  Taft  I  wanted  the  ancient  woolen  schedule 
reduced.  It  gives  to  the  Woolen  Trust  unfair  control  and  raises 
the  prices  and  reduces  the  weight  of  the  people's  clothing.  I 
stood  against  this  schedule  when  the  bill  was  passed  and  I  stand 
against  it  now. 

"  I  could  not  stand  for  the  duty  on  lumber  when  the  Tariff  Bill 
was  passed  and  I  can  not  stand  for  it  now. 

"  I  stood  against  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  and  I 
stand  against  it  now 

"  It  is  said  that  the  law  has  made  reductions  on  articles  entering 
into  the  consumption  of  the  people  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000,000; 
yet  those  articles  are  made  up  of  such  things  as  lumber,  agricul- 
tural implements,  meat  and  food  products,  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts, all  of  which  we  are  the  greatest  exporters  in  the  world  ;  steel 
rails  and  coal,  which  we  export ;  barbed  wire,  monopolized  by  the 
Steel  Trust ;  nails,  manufactured  and  sold  by  an  international  trust 
as  complete  as  the  international  tobacco  monopoly ;  yarns  and 
threads,  the  raw  materials  for  textiles,  on  which  textiles,  when 
finished  for  the  people's  use,  the  tariff  was  increased  :  sugar  which 
was  not  reduced  in  fact,  but  only  in  pretense." 


"  If  the  country  was  waiting  to  hear  from  Indiana,  it  has  heard, 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms,"  exclaims  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  7>7- 
bune  (Rep.).  Referring  to  the  platform's  specific  and  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  President  Taft  this  paper  says  : 

"That  the  Executive  has  the  unqualified  support  of  Indiana 
Republicans  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  tho  they  can  not  go  as 
far  on  the  present  Tariff  Law  as  he  can." 

The  Indiana  platform,  thinks  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.), 
"very  clearly  points  the  way  to  a  new  position  for  the  Republican 
party,  so  advanced  that  circumstances  might  easily  create  out  of 
it  a  revolution."     To  quote  further  : 

"The  State  of  Indiana,  accordingly,  becomes  the  pioneer  in  a 
movement  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republican  party,  if  it  is  to  be 
saved  at  all ;  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  a  party  of  the  people  and  to 
cease  to  be  a  beast  of  burden  for  the  interests.  That  this  move- 
ment should  succeed  is  important  to  all,  and  to  none  and  to  noth- 
ing more  than  it  is  to  the  Republican  party  itself." 

Another  Indiana  paper,  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  asserts 
that  the  combined  effect  of  the  tariff  declaration  and  of  Senator 
Beveridge's  speech  "is  to  put  Indiana  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  progressive  policies." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  deplores  the  fact  that  Indiana's 
action  "will  probably  be  construed  by  the  anti-Administration 
press  as  a  rebuke  to  the  President,"  and  goes  on  to  explain  that — 

"The  clash  of  opinion  indicated  is,  however,  more  apparent  than 
real.  There  is  no  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  President, 
representing  the  great  majority  of  the  Republican  voters,  who  agree 
with  him  that  the  Payne  Law  deserved  support  because  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  Indiana  Republicans  who  hold 
that  the  Payne  Law  was  too  short  and  disappointing  a  step  forward 
to  be  entitled  even  to  perfunctory  praise.  The  difference  is  not  so 
much  in  idea  as  in  emphasis." 

Among  the  Republican  papers  that  are  dissatisfied  with  Indi- 
ana's course  we  find  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-  Times  and  Philadelphia 
Press.     Says  the  latter  : 

"If  Senator  Beveridge's  speech  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
is  a  key-note  it  is  a  discordant  one  and  not  Republican 

"The  Indianapolis  Convention,  so  far  as  it  reflected  and  accepted 
Mr.  Beveridge's  present  views  on  the  tariff,  put  itself  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  Republican  party  elsewhere.  Its  declaration  may 
represent  the  insurgent  idea,  which  seems  to  have  a  certain  vogue 
just  now  in  the  Middle  West.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  even 
there  it  can  rally  and  unite  the  vote  necessary  to  secure  Republican 
victory 

"  Outside  of  a  coterie  who  assume  to  speak  for  the  insurgent 
Republicans  of  the  Middle  West  the  country  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  Payne  Tariff  Law.  It  is  giving  the  Treasury 
revenue  and  our  industries  protection.  Its  maximum  and  mini- 
mum features  put  it  in  advance  of  its  predecessors  in  flexibility 
and  adaptability  to  varying  conditions." 

Among  the  many  Republican  organs  which  are  affirming,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  their  approval  of  Indiana's  declarations, 
we  may  mention  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  the  Springfield  Union,  the 
Baltimore  American,  and  the  Providence /i9«r«<z/.  Says^the  last- 
named  paper : 

"As  the  'key-note'  of  the  Republican  campaign  of  1910  the 
Indiana  resolutions  will  sound,  if  not  quite  so  far  as  the  shot  by 
Concord  Bridge,  at  least  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  "jokers"  in  the  tariff  bill  carried  the  joke  too  far. — Iniianapolis  Sun. 

And  yet  people  wondered  why  Roosevelt  avoided  touching  the  tariff? — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  surest  way  to  attract  attention  just  now  is  suddenly  to  take  the  next 
steamer  to  meet  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Springfield  Republican. 

Wreckless  railroads  will  come  when  reckless  railroading  goes. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  prodigal  son  will  shortly  return  from  Africa.     Shall  we  kill  the  fatted 
beef  trust  ? — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  closed  season  for  mollycoddles  is  over. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mt.  Etn.\  may  as  well  go  back  to  sleep.     It  is  put  in  the  shade  by  a  stranger 
with  spectacles. — New  York  American. 

Six  months  from  now  people  will  be  asking  whether  Nairobi  is  an  animal  or  a 
new  dress  material. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

They  don't  know  T.  R.  is  an  Ex,  at  Khartum.     He's  an  X  in  America,  if  X 
is  the  unknown  quantity. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  only  question  now  is  whether  Col.  Roosevelt  will  abolish  the  House  or 
Lords  or  merely  reform  it. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  IN  CAIRO 

IT  mi^ht  ordinarily  seem  perfectly  prudent  and  almost  common- 
place to  denounce  assassins  and  their  sympatliizers  and  warn 
a  nation  against  trusting  too  implicitly  in  a  "paper  constitution," 
but  just  as  some  commonplace  things  are  dangerous  in  a  powder- 
mill  or  on  an  Alpine  snow-field,  so  we  find  that  an  explosion  of 
feeling  in  Egypt  and  an  avalanche  of  comment  in  England  have 
followed  the  expression  of  these  platitudinous  sentiments  by  our 
ex-President.  "Think  what  a  disaster  it  would  be  if  British  rule 
were  removed  from  the  Sudan,"  he  remarked  at  Omdurman,  where 
many  natives  think  just  the  op- 
posite. In  receiving  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Egypt  he 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  ob- 
.served  that  a  university  should 
"make  it  evident  that  its  man- 
agement, financial  and  otherwise, 
is  conducted  with  absolute  hon- 
esty." Tills  made  the  college 
authorities  look  at  one  another. 
Then  he  warned  them  against "  the 
too  great  tendency  to  train  men 
merely  for  literary,  professional, 
or  official  positions."  He  alluded 
to  the  assassination  of  Boutros 
Pasha  by  saying,  "  I  hope  to  see 
this  university  take  the  lead  in 
forming  public  opinion  to  hunt 
down  the  man  who  preaches  as- 
sassination, or  condones  it  after  it 
is  done,"  and  then  advised  the 
students  of  the  university  against  trusting  in  what  he  called  "a 
paper  constitution."  Of  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian  Prime  Min- 
ister he  further  said : 

"  All  good  men,  all  men  of  every  nation  whose  respect  is  worth 
having,  were  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  assassination  of  Boutros 
Pasha  Ghaly.  It  was  a  greater  calamity  to  Egypt  than  a  wrong 
to  the  individual  himself.  The  type  of  man  that  turns  assassin  is 
the  type  possessing  all  the  qualities  which  alienate  him  from  good 
citizenship;  the  type  producing  poor  soldiers  in  time  of  war  and 
worse  citizens  in  time  of  peace.  Such  a  man  stands  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  evil  and  infamy.  Those  apologizing  for  or  condoning  his 
act,  by  word  or  deed,  directly  or  indirectly,  encouraging  such  an 
act  in  advance  or  defending  it  afterward,  occupy  the  same  bad 
eminence." 

These  remarks  are  taken  to  indicate  that  our  ex-President  favors 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  frowns  upon  the  Nationalists, 
who  would  cut  loose  from  alien  rule,  as  the  American  Colonies  did 
in  1776.  El  Sahib  (Cairo),  an  extreme  organ  of  the  National  party, 
plainly  expresses  its  disappointment  at  the  monarchical  and  im- 
perialistic sentiments  of  the  great  American,  and  declares  bitterly : 

"We  are  astonished  that  this  advocate  of  autocracy  ever  came  to 
be  elected  President  by  a  people  who  shed  their  blood  in  defense 
of  their  liberty  when  tyrannized  over  and  persecuted  by  the  same 
Power  that  is  now  tyrannizing  over  and  persecuting  Egypt.  No 
wonder  he  lost  the  respect  and  support  of  his  countrymen,  who 
have  even  refused  to  grant  him  a  retiring  pension." 

In  England  the  Conservative  papers  warmly  applaud  his  utter- 
ance, while  the  Liberal  and  Radical  press  show  more  sympathy 
with  the  Egyptian  Nationali.sts  and  believe  Mr,  Roosevelt  made 
a  bad  blunder.  Among  his  admirers  is  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
which  observes  approvingly  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  proved  courage  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  intimidated  into  silence.  His  praise  of  British  rule  in  the 
Sudan  and  his  warning  to  native  officers  not  to  mix  in  politics  have 
roDseci  the  anger  of  the  Nationalist  newspapers  in  Cairo.     The 


A  sitter;  or,  btg  game  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Roosevelt — "  Steady,  Kermit.     We  must  have  one  of  these." 

— Punch  (London). 

(The  cable  reports  say  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  delighted  with  this  cartoon, 
and  exprest  a  desire  to  have  the  original  drawing.) 


attacks  made  upon  him  cast  discredit  on  the  common  sense  and  on 
the  manners  of  the  capital,  and  will  be  deplored  by  none  more  thau 
the  Khedive,  who  has  given  signal  proof  of  his  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing so  distinguished  a  visitor.  No  surer  method  could  have  been 
adopted  to  strengthen  Mr.  Roosevelt's  conviction  that  the  continu- 
ance of  British  rule  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  He  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  Administration  has  rescued 
the  Sudan  from  degrading  slavery,  and  has  added  enormously  to 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  Nile  provinces.  In  Cairo,  too,  he 
must  have  been  assailed  on  every  hand  by  evidences  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  British  occupation.  This  miniature  Paris  on  the 
Nile,  with  its  abounding  prosperity  and  activity,  is  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  the  city  which  12  years 
ago  was  swarming  with  beggars 
and  crowded  with  signs  of  decay." 

On  the  Radical  side  we  find  this 
comment  in  Rey7tolds'' s  Weekly 
(London) : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  on  one's 
nerves.  He  has  a  strong  vein  of 
common  sense,  but  he  has  as 
much  tact  as  a  bull  in  a  china- 
shop.  Modesty  is  not  one  of  his 
failings.  He  does  not  seek  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  feels  com- 
petent to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  We  have  not  desired 
to  dissent  from  the  many  excel- 
lent platitudes  he  uttered  with  so 
fierce  an  emphasis  at  Cairo.  Our 
only  comment  is  that  it  is  a  little 
ridiculous  that  he  should  think 
it  necessary  to  interfere  between 
the  British  Administration  and 
the  people  of  Egypt. 
"Neither  party  appreciates  his  efforts.  The  spectacle  of  Roose- 
velt in  goggles  and  weeds  stalking  about  like  an  enfant  terrible, 
setting  everybody  by  the  ears,  is  more  likely  to  cause  tlie  Admin- 
istration embarrassment  than  relief.  We  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
the  wanderer  to  our  shores,  but  we  must  prepare  for  a  few  bumps." 


WHY  THE  IRISH  HATE  THE  BUDGET 

ANY  one  can  go  without  spiritous  liquors  or  tobacco,  which  are 
highly  taxed  in  Ireland  by  the  new  budget ;  but  what  of  the 
tenant's-right  tax.?  In  this  tax  originates  the  repugance  felt  by  the 
Irish  in  general  for  the  budget  of  the  Asquith  Ministry.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  as  hateful  to  the  ordinary  Irishman,  says  T.  M. 
Healy  in  The  N'ational  Review  (\^ox\AorC),  ■as>\.\\Q,  Roman  census 
was  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  To  quote  the  words  of  this  M.P. 
for  North  County  Wexford : 

"The  hatred  of  the  budget  in  Ireland  resembles  nothing  hitherto 
known.  Its  authors  showed  such  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to, 
the  necessities  of  the  country  that  they  refused  in  debate  to  make 
any  substantial  modification  of  its  oppressiveness.  With  a  high 
hand  i'^  proposals  of  the  relentless  tax-gatherers  who  advise  the 
Government  from  the  Custom  House,  Dublin,  were  prest  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  England,  if  an  official  suggests  a  tax, 
his  ideas  filter  through  and  are  modified  by  the  mind  that  receives 
them,  and  that  mind  is  one  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the 
country  in  which  the  tax  would  operate.  Ireland  has  no  such  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  Dublin  officials  whose  schemes  reach  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  not  Irishmen,  and  care  little  how  reve- 
nue is  raised,  or  for  the  economic  or  social  effect  of  their  devices 
on  the  population.  They  are  skilled  and  able  officials,  but  adopt 
the  point  of  view  of  conquerors  in  a  hostile  country  engaged  in 
providing  the  cost  of  military  occupation." 

The  main  thing  which  Ireland  resents  at  a  time  when  the  land- 
question  is  becoming  to  some  degree  solved  is  a  tax  which,  Mr. 
Healy  says,  "smote  Ireland  to  the  bone."     This  is  the  tax  which 
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is  to  be  imposed  upon  those  who  rent  land  or  houses  in  Ireland — 
a  tax  proportioned  to  the  amount  they  pay  for  the  leased  property. 
As  tlii^  Irish  M.P.  remarks: 

"This  proposal  is  the  real  mainspring  of  Irish  hatred  for  the 
budget.     Other  impositions,  of  course,  aggravate  the  grievance, 


THEY   LOOK    IT — DON'T   THEY? 

Chorus  of  the  "Blue- Blood   Quartet" — "We're  Boys  of 
the  CuUdog  Breed!"  — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (hondon). 

but  they  are  taxes  on  what  are  called  'luxuries.'  Al)stinence  can 
avert  the  effect  of  an  increased  levy  on  whisky  or  tobacco,  but  no 
avenue  is  open  to  escape  from  the  taxes,  which  the  budget  creates, 
on  the  tenant's  interest  in  his  farm.  Such  taxes  are  levied,  not  off 
luxury,  but  off  thrift.  They  are,  moreover,  raised  off  the  product 
of  the  struggles  and  sufferings  which,  through  heroic  generations, 
reversed  the  Irish  code  of  confiscation  and  entrenched  tlie  tenant 
in  the  soil,  with  a  legal  recognition  of  the  right  to  sell  and  trans- 
mit his  interest.  They  were  devised  because  they  can  not  affect 
llngland,  and  correspond  in  design  with  the  policy  which  raised 
I  lie  duty  on  whisky,  and  left  English  beer  and  cider  untouched." 

This  writer  explains  as  follows  exactly  what  this  new  tax  will 
amount  to  : 

"If  a  tenant  rents  a  holding  which  he  can  sell  for  ;£^300,  the 
budget  makes  him  pay  a  doubled  duty  on  ;^300.  But  if  the  same 
holding  has  been  bought  out  for  another  ;^3oo,  the  State,  wliicli  al- 
lows 69  years  for  repayment,  will,  if  the  tenant  dies,  exact  from  his 
widow  and  orphans  a  doubled  duty  on  ;^6oo,  viz.,  ;^3oo  on  the 
tenant-right,  and  ;i^3oo  on  the  money  borrowed  to  pay  off  the  land- 
lord. Tlie  excuse  for  this  depends  on  the  supposition  that  the  day 
the  tenant  strikes  a  bargain  with  his  landlord  for  purchase,  tlie  value 
of  his  holding  is  doubled,  and  therefore  that,  in  the  case  put,  he 
could  sell  his  interest  for  ^600.  This  proposition  is  doubtful ;  but, 
if  sound,  one  may  ask  when  did  an  auctioneer's  appraisement  be- 
come a  just  test  for  the  taxation  of  a  cotter's  all  .''  When  tlie  oc- 
cupier dies  the  widow  and  orphans  are  no  richer  in  revenue  than 
before,  save  for  the  difference  between  the  old  rent  and  the  State 
annuity.  They  do  not  want  to  sell.  They  want  to  remain  and 
work  the  farm  of  the  dead  tenant,  and  for  69  years  will  still  have 
to  pay  the  State  annuity.  Why,  then,  for  taxing  purposes,  should 
the  budget  discount  the  transaction,  as  if  the  loan  had  been  cleared 
off  and  the  ;i^30o  mortgage  were  realized  wealth  ?  Then,  every 
time  the  death  of  an  occupier  occurs  during  the  69  years,  a  fresh 
death-duty  on  the  farm  will  be  exacted  on  the  same  basis.  Poor 
men  will  be  broken  by  these  crushing  and  unexpected  demands, 
coming,  too,  inevitably,  when  sickness  and  burials  have  depleted 
the  family  resources — already  perhaps  mortgaged  to  the  bank." 

Speaking  of  the  increased  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  this  writer 
makes  light  of  it,  but  condemns  the  budget  solely  because  it  taxes 
what  comprizes  practically  the  tools  and  implements  of  the  agri- 
culturalists' trade,  and  we  read  : 


"We  may  lament  that  German-potato  spirit,  or  the  by-product 
of  yeast-factories,  should  supplant  the  produce  of  barley,  and  kill 
an  ancient  industry  ;  or  that  our  wof ul  regiment  of  lunatics  should 
be  further  swelled  by  such  leprous  distilments.  Can  we  take  con- 
solation in  the  knowledge  that  cocoa  is  'grj,'.eful  and  comforting,' 
and  that  free  trade  with  San  Thome  remains  as  a  much-prized 
blessing  for  untaxed  industries  .''  Bad,  then,  as  are  the  taxes  on 
whisky  and  tobacco,  they  have  not  advanced  death's  pale  flag  on 
any  cotter's  croft.  If  the  peasant  drinks  or  smokes,  he  must  pay 
for  his  pleasures  like  everyone  else;  but  the  soil  and  its  resources 
are  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  should  no  more  bear  death-duty,  or 
stamp-tax,  than  do  the  implements  of  the  British  artizan." 


I 


ANCESTOR- WORSHIP   IN   BRITAIN 

THE  whole  theory  of  ancestry,  heredity,  and  nobility  of  blood 
and  birth  is  up  for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  these 
days,  and  the  defenders  of  the  old  order  are  shaking  their  fingers 
in  the  faces  of  their  fellows  and  asking  if  they  have  lost  faith  in 
their  ability  to  hand  down  the  fine  qualities  their  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  them.  If  not,  why  then  do  they  vote  to  adopt  Rose- 
bery's  resolution  declaring  that  "possession  of  a  peerage  shall  no 
longer  of  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  "? 
Most  of  them  make  no  reply,  but  vote  for  the  resolution,  or  absent 
themselves  from  the  chamber  while  it  is  passed.  Only  17  have  tlie 
hardihood  to  vote  against  it.  One  of  them.  Lord  Bathurst,  grew 
so  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  it  that  he  roused  peals  of  laughter 
wlien  he  shouted  :  "Beware  lest  your  descendants  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  turn  and  rend  you  ! "  Lord  Halsbury,  ex- Lord 
Chancellor,  said  : 

"The  throne  is  hereditary,  the  succession  to  landed  estates  is 
hereditary,  and  in  various  forms,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
that  system  is  known  and  understood.     As  I  have  said  before,  is 


terra  infirma. 


—Punch  (London). 


it  not  practical  wisdom  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  substituted  for 
it.^  No  one  has  ever  yet  suggested  what  is  to  be  done  with  what 
are  called  the  undesirables.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  undesirables  in  the  sense  in  which,  through  the  election,  that 
word  has  been  used.  Bankrupts  and  lunatics  form,  apparently, 
the  majority  of  this  House,  according  to  statements  made  in  various 
election  speeches.      That  is  a  statement  which,   I   suppose,  the 
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BETWEEN    TWO   "DRAFTS." 

Lord  Helpus  (hereditary  legislator) — "  Heavens,  between  these 
two  '  drafts '  I'll  catch  my  death,  as  sure  as  fate  ! " 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

House  can  hardly  acquiesce  in,  but  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  bank- 
rupts are  excluded  from  this 
House.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  heard  in  election  speeches 
the  loose  general  statements  that 
are  so  easily  made — tiiat  we  are 
all  bankrupts  and  tiiat  there  is 
also  a  certain  number  of  lunatics 
in  this  House,  but  I  pledge  myself 
to  the  fact  that  bankrupts  and  lu- 
natics are  both  of  them  incapa- 
i)]e  of  exercising  a  vote  in  this 
House." 


NOT  VET,   BUT   SOON. 

Edward — "  Call  again  to-morrow 


Lord  Bathurst  thought  that  the 
posterity  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
consented  to  give  away  their 
birthright  of  heredity  would  visit 
the  memory  of  their  recreant  an- 
cestors with  cur>es.   He  declared  : 

"My  chief  objection  to  reform 
is  that  it  is  tampering  witli  the 
Constitution,  and  if  we  once  ad- 
mit that  it  is  possible  to  alter  the 
Constitution,  we  do  not  know 
where  it  will  stop.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  cry  for  re- 
form is  that  members  of  the  other 
House  are  afraid  that  when  they 

go  back  to  their  constituencies  they  will  lose  votes,  especially  in 
the  North  ;  but  in  Scotland  they  have  this  elective  principle  already, 
and  there  is  more  dissatisfaction  there  in  consequence  than  there  is 
in  England.  On  no  grounds  whatever  can  I  bring  myself  to  vote 
for  this  resolution.  I  would  ask  the  noble  Lords  on  the  back 
benches  what  you  would  say  if  your  forefathers  had  lightly  sold 
your  birtliright,  wliich  enables  you  to  sit  in  the  House  to-day.  I 
would  ask  the  noble  Lords  on  the  front  benches  what  your  children 
of  the  second  and  third  generation  will  say  of  you  if  you  lightly 
give  away  tiieir  inheritance.  I  would  ask  all  the  noble  Lords,  be- 
fore you  vote  for  this  resolution,  to  beware  lest  your  descendants 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  turn  and  rend  you,  to  beware 
lest  those  descendants  disapprove  of  your  action  in  giving  away  so 
thoughtlessly  what  your  fathers  won  with  such  difficulty." 

In  favor  of  the  resolution  Lord  Cromer  said  : 

"The  House  of  Lords  should  not  let  slip  the  great  and  golden 
opportunity  now  presented  to  them,  but  finally  commit  themselves 
to  an  acceptable  scheme  of  reform.  The  country  is  convinced  of 
certain  blemishes.  Tiie  House  is  too  large,  and  no  machinery  has 
been  devised  l)y  which  the  Liberal  party,  when  it  is  in  a  great 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  obtain  adequate  reflection 
of  its  predominance  in  the  Lords." 

Mr.  Asquith's  plan  to  shear  the   Lords  of  their  power  to  veto 


measures  passed  by  the  Commons  moves  the  Conservative  Satur- 
day Reinew  (London)  to  give  the  following  opinion  on  what  it 
styles  "a  rascally  revolution  "  : 

"  It  amounts  to  this,  that,  in  order  to  further  the  objects  of  some 
70  Irislimen  who  wish  to  break  up  the  Empire,  and  of  40  British 
Socialists  who  wisli  to  redistribute  property,  the  balance  of  the 
i5ritish  Constitution  is  to  be  upset  and  the  British  Empire  sold  to 
a  plebeian  oligarchy  composed  of  20  demagogs,  of  whom  about 
live  rule  tlie  roost,  and  who  have  not  among  them  one  single 
national  idea.  When  will  the  predominant  partner  awake  to  a 
sense  of  his  supreme  danger  ?  If  the  electors  indorse  the  conduct 
of  the  present  Government,  they  must  be  drunk  indeed  with  the 
wine  of  democracy." 

The  Lilieral  but  intellectual  and  aristocratic  Spectator  (London) 
speaks  very  reservedly  as  follows  : 

"There  is  at  least  one  good  thing  about  the  veto-resolutions  in 
their  present  form.  They  present  a  clear  issue — the  issue  of  single- 
Chamber  government.  If  they  are  accepted  and  acted  on,  the 
House  of  Cominons  becomes,  in  all  cases,  supreme.  Except  for  a 
certain  series  of  delays— which  when  they  become  irksome  can  be 
altered,  just  as  Parliament  has  again  and  again  altered  rules  of 
procedure  which  have  appeared  too  dilatory,  and  so  have  hampered 

its  action — the  House  of  Com- 
mons will,  if  these  single-Cham- 
ber resolutions  become  law,  hold 
complete  and  unchecked  control 
over  the  British  Empire." 

Perhaps  the  clearest  and  best- 
baianced  opinion  is  that  of  the 
London  Times,  which  says  in  an 
editorial  : 

"The  Lords  are  for  reform,  but 
they  will  not  hear  of  the  degra- 
dation which  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  moderate  colleagues,  no  less 
than  the  advanced  Radicals,  seek 
to  impose  upon  them.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  reform  of  the 
kind  ought  to  be  based  may  read- 
ily be  gathered  from  other  great 
changes  wrought  in  our  Consti- 
tution." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  plead 
that  "a  condition  of  true  reform" 
is  that  "it  should  not  impair  the 
continuity  which  binds  the  House 
of  Lords  to  tiie  past."  The  edi- 
torial concludes  as  follows : 


My  Lord  is  not  quite  dead  yet.' 

—Rire   (I'aris). 


"  On  that  ground  among  others, 
the  retention  of  the  hereditary  principle  is  indispensable ;  but  the 


OIL  ON  TROUBLED   WATERS. 

Lord  Rosebery — "I  fancy  this  should  smooth  things  down  a 
bit  and  save  the  ship."  — Daily  News  (London). 
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history  of  tne  past  itself  sugjjests  various  methods  by  wliich  that 
principle  may  be  qualified  with  advantage. 

"Among  such  metliods  may  be  named  the  appointment  of 
life-Peers,  who,  like  the  bishops  and  the  law  Lords,  represent 
great  classes,  institutions,  and  interests  in  the  nation.  We  are 
glad  that  after  Easter  Lord  Rosebery  will  proceed  witli  his  reso- 
lutions until  the  people,  who  must  be  the  ultimate  judges  in  this 
cause,  have  before  them  in  outline  the  rival  projects  of  reform 
by  constitutional  development  according  to  our  historic  British 
precedents,  and  of  subversive  revolution  by  statute  after  the  un- 
British  Jacobin  model." 

HOW  STOLYPINE  RULES  RUSSIA 

RUSSIA  is  being  bound  hand  and  foot  by  her  Premier,  and 
being  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  "Spheres" — "the 
misty,  nameless  Olympians  of  the  Tsarskoye-Selo" — in  short,  the 
bureaucracy,  declares  an  English  writer  who  evidently  has  no  love 
for  the  man  whose  cleverness  he  describe.  Of  the  personality  of 
Stolypine  he  observes: 

"A  mannerly,  by  no  means  hated  man,  who — unlike  a  colleague 
in  Viatka — did  not  bawl,  'I  am  God!'  when  his  victims  invoked 
mercy  from  on  high  ;  an  lionest  man  whom — unlike  his  predecessor 
Durnovo — newspapers  had  not  accused  with  impunity  of  plunder- 
ing tiie  Stale.  And  it  was  remarked  that  newspapers  had  better 
not.  For  this  six-foot,  broad-shouldered,  presentable,  black- 
haired,  black-bearded  man  with  the  Tatar  button-eyes,  and  dry, 
barking  voice,  had  a  properly  authoritative  way  in  handling  news- 
papers :  and  it  was  this,  say  people  now,  at  least  as  much  as  his 
irreproachability,  which  recommended  him  to  the  discerning 
Spheres." 

Stolypine's  aim  is  to  "rebuild  the  autocracy," and  paralyze  the 
power  of  the  Douma  and  the  press,  says  Mr.  Robert  Crozier  Long  in 
Tfie  Forinightly  Review  (London).  His  way  of  paralyzing  the 
Douma  is  by  introducing  a  series  of  Government  bills  of  slight  im- 
portance and  thus  occupying  the  time  which  should  be  spent  on 
vital  matters.  Mr.  Long  thus  describes  the  Premier's  method, 
which  is  a  species  of  "filibustering,"  not  by  long  speeches,  but  by 
active  pressing  on  of  trifling  by-laws,  when  national  issues  are  at 
stake.     Mr.  Long  says  : 

"While  the  Douma  has  been  censured,  denied  its  arrogant  claim 
to  draft  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and  even  to  choose  what  jour- 
nals it  will  read,  its  attempts  to  pass  emancipatory  laws  have  been 
foiled  at  every  turn  by  the  Premier's  genial  plan  of  choking  the 
springs  of  serious  legislation  with  a  heap  of  frivolous  laws.  Did 
Ministers  only  love  legality  as  they  love  legislation,  Russia  would 
be  saved  in  a  week.  During  the  brief  session  before  last,  the  in- 
dustrious Premier  introduced  44  separate  bills  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  policemen  in  unknown  villages.  During  the  last  session  he 
sliowed  even  greater  zeal.  While,  forbidden  to  pass  laws  protect- 
ing the  subject,  the  drowsy  deputies  yawned  over  bills  'To  increase 
the  police  in  the  village  of  Spassovo,'  and 'To  regulate  the  staff  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Bokhara,'  the  old  system  of  govern- 
ing without  any  laws  at  all  was  triumphantly  restored.  The  third 
session  had  before  it  440  government  bills,  of  which  not  one  was 
in  any  way  more  important,  or  more  enliglitened,  than  the  thousand 
odd  projects  which  lay  unpassed  for  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury before  the  somnolent  Council  of  State.  Only  one  act  of  even 
second-rate  importance  received  the  Czar's  consent,  and  this,  a 
measure  providing  for  conditional  release  of  offenders,  has  not 
been  put  into  force,  because  the  Minister  of  Justice,  quite  as  in 
days  of  old,  has  found  it  necessary  to  submit  it  to  a  commission 
explaining'  it  out  of  existence." 

The  Douma  is  thus  muzzled,  crippled,  balked,  and  made  no 
more  than  tlie  shadow  of  a  popular  legislative  assembly,  we  are 
told.     Mr.  Stolypine,  however,  professes  to  love  a  free  press : 

"Happily  the  Premier  is  here  a  stalwart  Liberal,  and  even  con- 
cedes in  this  important  domain  to  iearn  from  the  outside  world. 
'  Look,'  he  says,  'at  Western  Europe.  See  how  the  provincial  press 
iias  conquered  a  position  there.  I  mention  only  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  the  Koenigsberg  Zeitung,  tlie  Hamburger  Nachrichten. 
Why,  the  Government  pays  attention  to  tlieir  views.'  " 

The  way  in  which  the  Stolypine  Government  pays  attention  to 
the  views  of  the  Russian  papers  that  speak  their  mind  is  well  illus- 


trated by  the  history  of  the  Viatskaya  Rietch,  of  which  Mr.  Long 
speaks  ironically  as  follows  : 

"The  press  has  really  a  ve'-y  considerable  liberty,  and  doubters 
of  this  are  referred  to  the  history  of  the  Viatskaya  Rietch.  The 
population  which  buys  this  voice  of  discontent  is  uncommonly 
peaceful,  and,  tho  composed  mainly  of  peasants,  has  made  a  cul- 
tural progress  in  the  last  decade  which  pleases  the  average  un- 
sound, unregenerate  Russian,  and  naturally  shocks  the  sound.  The 
Viatskaya  Rietch  was  founded  on  December  \i,  1907  ;  and  for  some- 
thing which  appeared  in  its  third  issue  it  was  fined  ;!^5o.  A  news- 
paper in  Viatka  can  not  pay;^5o,  so  its  editor  was  thrown  into  jail, 
without  trial,  for  three  months.  His  successor,  M.  Popoff,  who 
produced  the  fourth  number,  for  a  reprint  from  a  St.  Petersburg 
newspaper  was  thrown  into  jail  without  trial  for  three  months. 
The  fifth  issue  was  seized.  The  sixth  issue  was  edited  by  Madame 
Ovsiannikoff,  who  was  thrown  into  jail  without  trial  for  three 
months.  For  the  twelfth  issue,  a  new  editor,  M.  Gnevasheff,  was 
thrown  into  jail  without  trial  for  three  months. 

"The  next  editor,  Madame  Lokhrin,  with  documentary  proof, 
exposed  the  roguery  of  a  rural  chief.  She  was  thrown  into  jail 
without  trial  for  three  months.  Her  successor,  M.  Novikoff,  wrote 
that  drilling  in  the  Theater  Square  impeded  traffic.  He  was 
thrown  into  jail  without  trial  for  three  months.  The  next  editor, 
Madame  Vesnin,  discust  the  failure  of  a  life-saving  society  to 
rescue  a  drowning  boy.  She  was  thrown  into  jail  without  trial 
for  one  month.  She  was  fined  also  for  describing  how  the  Govern- 
ment's j'//-^2'/z«/<^/  [police]  terrorized  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Perm. 
She  was  followed  by  M.  Franzholi,  who  was  fined  for  printing  a 
complaint  of  official  abuses  signed  by  three  peasants.  The  peas- 
ants saved  him  from  jail  by  paying  the  fine,  and  one  of  them  got 
into  trouble  for  this.  He  appealed  to  the  Premier  to  put  him  on 
trial  if  his  complaint  was  false.     He  was  sent  into  exile. 

"The  next  event  was  the  closing  of  the  printing-works  because 
the  Viatskaya  Rietch  described  some  official  roguery  already  ex- 
posed in  the  Douma.  When  the  newspaper  next  appeared,  M. 
Franzholi  was  thrown  into  jail  without  trial  for  two  months.  On 
coming  out,  he  was  thrown  again  into  jail  without  trial  for  three 
and  a  half  months.  Finally,  for  an  article  signed  by  one  contrib- 
utor last  December  the  Government  ordered  six  contributors  to  be 
thrown  into  jail  without  trial  for  three  months.  Three  escaped ; 
only  one  remains  in  jail.  Such  is  the  lively  history  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  in  Russia  a  Koelnische  Zeitung  to  which^'even  the 
Government  will  pay  attention.'  " 

The  theory  that  Russia  "is  to  be  governed  without  any  laws  at 
all,"  but  inaccordance  with  the  will  or  whims  of  one  man,  is  in  this 
way  carried  out  by  Piotr  Arkadevietch  Stolypine.  He  has  also 
another  instrument  for  terrorizing  the  Douma  and  the  enemies  of 
the  autocracy — a  sort  of  secret  Black  Hand  under  Government 
control  and  acting  with  Government  sanction.  Of  this  legitimated 
Mafia  we  read  that,  while  other  popular  or  patriotic  leagues  are 
crusht  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  the  Soyuz  Russkavo  Naroda  is 
alone  smiled  upon  by  the  Czar  himself  as  well  as  by  his  ministers  : 

"The  one  association  universally  registered  and  protected  calls 
for  detailed  description,  because  with  the  Spheres  and  the  nomi- 
nal Stolypine  Cabinet  it  is  the  third  element  in  that  composite, 
irresponsible  will  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  is  called  the 
Government.  The  Soyuz  Russkaiw  A^aroda,  as  this  association 
is  called,  is  an  organization  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  great 
cities  which  compounds  for  offenses  against  the  criminal  law  by 
posing  as  the  sole  remaining  stay  of  the  autocracy.  'Organized  by 
the  police  and  the  espionage  department,'  I  quote  from  a  Douma 
interpellation,  'armed  with  the  help  of  the  police  as  a  militant  corps 
with  revolvers  and  bombs,'  the  Soyuz  has  now  for  five  years  helped 
to  rule  the  Empire,  and  despite  (that  is,  because  of)  its  massacres, 
murders  of  Douma  members,  its  attempts  on  M.  Witte  and  on  M. 
Miliukoff,  it  flourishes  more  than  ever  to-day,  boasting  of  approving 
telegrams,  and  large  monetary  subsidies,  from  thesovere.j^n.  The 
Soyuzniki  use  their  system  of  espionage  to  blackmail  the  peaceiui 
population,  threatening  'denunciation  '  for  sedition  to  the  authori- 
ties with  whom,  as  the  blackmailers  do  not  fail  to  boast,  they  can 
do  what  they  like.  Provincial  governors,  either  themselves  regis- 
tered members  or  secret  accomplices,  divert  to  the  organization 
money  from  public  funds,  subsidize  its  newspapers,  and  even  give 
it  orders  for  army  equipment,  a  fact  which  will  probably  remain 
without  parallel  in  Europe  until  the  Mafia  is  entrusted  with  orders 
for  battle-ships  from  Rome." 
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ECONOMY  IN  THE  USE  OF  MEAT 

JUST  when  tliere  is  most  discussion  about  the  increased  cost  of 
meat,  appears  Farmers'  Bulletin  391  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Economical  Use  of  Meat  in 
the  Home."  There  is  nothing  in  the  bulletin  to  explain  its  timeli- 
ness— no  denunciation  of  the 
Meat  Trust  or  intimations  that 
Uncle  Sam  considers  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
victims ;  but  the  farmer  will 
doubtless  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. The  bulletin  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Caroline  L. 
Hunt  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy,  experts  in  charge  of 
nutrition  investigations,  and 
the  lesson  it  teaches  is  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  meat 
does  not  depend  at  all  on  the 
high  price  of  tiie  cut  or  on  its 
tenderness.  Practical  recipes 
for  economical  meat-dishes 
are  given.  A  cheap,  tough 
piece  of  meat  may  be  so 
treated  as  to  furnish  not  only 
a  wholesome,  but  also  a  tooth- 
some article  of  food.  We 
quote  from  tlie  summary  at 
the  end  of  the  bulletin  : 

MISS  CAROLINE  HUNT,  "Accordiug      to      statistics 
Who  collected  and  tested  the  recipes  for  compiled  in  the  Ofifice  of  Ex- 
economical  meat-dishes  that   will   make              •           .    c..    *.-_          i.    r 

^,.,,           ,       .-c  „   I  jeriment  btations,  meat  fur- 

our  meat-bills  grow  beautifully  less.  , 

nishes  about  16  per  cent,  of 
the  total  food  consumed  in  the  ordinary  American  family,  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  protein  desirable  in  the  average  diet,  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  energy-producing  fats.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  all  of  the 
necessary  protein  and  energy  from  other  materials,  but  for  many 
reasons  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  proceeding  would  be  either  desir- 
able or  agreeable  for  the  average  person.  Exactly  how  much  meat 
should  be  eaten  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine;  probably  if  one 
meat-dish  is  served  a  day,  and  other  materials  supplying  protein, 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  beans,  or  similar  foods,  are  also  used,  there  is 
little  danger  of  getting  too  much  meat  or  too  little  protein.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  eat  meat-dishes  less  frequently,  or  omit  meat 
from  the  diet  altogether,  if  one  so  desires  and  the  diet  is  so  arranged 
that  it  remains  well  balanced. 

"  Meat  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  digestible  of  food  materials. 
Recent  experiments  indicate  that  all  kinds  are  thoroughly  digested, 
less  expensive  cuts  as  well  as  the  more  costly.  The  higher-priced 
ones  contain  more  of  the  so-called  extractives  or  extractives  of 
more  pleasing  quality,  and  it  is  the  extractives  wliich  not  only  give 
the  meat  its  agreeable  flavor,  but  also  actually  stimulate  the  digest- 
ive processes.  They  have,  however,  little  if  any  nutritive  value, 
and  for  persons  with  normal  digestion  the  less  expensive  cuts, 
even  if  less  rich  in  extractives,  cooked  and  flavored  in  an 
appetizing  way,  may  certainly  be  used  to  replace  the  more  costly 
cuts 

"It  is  important  to  reduce  waste  by  using  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  bone,  fat,  and  trimmings,  not  usually  served  with  the  meat 
itself.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done  with  'them,  tlie  bones  and 
trimmings  can  almost  always  be  profitably  used  in  the  soup-kettle 
and  the  fat  can  be  saved  for  cooking,  thus  saving  the  more  expen- 
sive butter  and  lard.  The  bits  of  meat  not  served  wilii  the  main 
dish  or  remaining  after  the  first  serving  can  be  seasoned  and  re- 
cooked  in  many  palatable  ways, or  can  be  combined  with  vegetables, 
pie-crust,  or  other  materials,  and  tluis  the  meat  flavor  may  be 
extended  oyer  a  large  quantity  of  less  expensive  food  with  such 
combinations.  Moreover,  smaller  quantities  of  meat  can  often  be 
bought  than  would  be  necessary  were  the  meat  served  alone." 


Cheapness  in  meat,  th3  authors  go  on  to  tell  us,  is  often  more 
apparent  tlian  real,  a  very  large  part  of  some  cheap  cuts  being 
refuse.  Aside  from  this,  the  advantage  of  expensive  cuts  lies  in 
tenderness  and  flavor  rather  than  in  nutritive  value.  Now  tender- 
ness may  be  given  by  long  cooking,  which  softens  the  connective 
tissues;  and  flavor,  when  inferior  or  absent,  may  be  imparted  by 
using  sauces  or  vegetables 
such  as  onions  or  celery.  The 
writers  conclude : 

"In  fact,  the  number  of 
'tasty'  dishes  which  a  good 
cook  can  make  out  of  the 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  or  meat 
'leftover'  is  almost  endless. 
Undoubtedly  more  time  and 
skill  are  required  in  their 
preparation  than  in  the  simple 
cooking  of  tlie  more  expensive 
cuts,  just  as  more  time  and 
skill  are  required  for  careful, 
intelligent  marketing  than  for 
haphazard  ordering;  but  the 
real  superiority  of  a  good 
cook  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
preparation  of  expensive  or 
fancy  dishes  as  in  the  attract- 
ive preparation  of  inexpen 
sive  dishes  for  every  day  and 
in  the  skilful  combination  of 
flavors. 

"  Some  housekeepers  seem 
to  have  a  prejudice  against 
economizing  in  such  ways  as 
those  here  suggested ;  but,  if 
the  comfort  of  the  family  does 
not  suffer  and  the  meals  are 
kept  as  varied  and  appetizing 
as  wlnen  they  cost  more,  little 
ground  for  the  feeling  exists.  Surely  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  any  family  to  avoid  useless  expenditure,  tio  matter  how  gener- 
ous its  income,  and  the  intelligent  housekeeper  sliould  take  as 
much  pride  in  setting  a  good  table  at  a  low  price  as  the  manufac- 
turer does  in  lessening  the  cost  of  production  in  his  factory." 


LrtiSi-i  vV  i>K   i  ii  \ 


Who  investigated  the  nutritive  values 
of  meats  and  tells  us  the  clieap  are  as 
nourishing  as  the  cosily. 


HARD  WORK  ON  A  VEGETABLE  DIET 

THE  results  of  experiments  showing  that  hard  work  may  be 
done  on  a  vegetable  diet,  with  less  consumption  of  food 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  just  been  announced  in 
France.  Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
March  5) : 

"  In  1905  Mr.  H.  Tissier  introduced  a  method  of  treating  intestinal 
affections  based  on  the  transformation  of  a  pathologic  growtli  of 
microbes  into  a  normal  one.  It  consists,  in  tlie  first  place,  of  ren- 
dering the  intestinal  medium  uninhabitable  to  noxious  species  and 
favorable  to  all  those  that  can  arrest  putrefaction.  Finally,  to 
hasten  the  establishment  of  this  preventive  growth,  it  administers 
pure  cultures  of  these  beneficent  microbes.  This  author  prescribes 
a  diet  in  which  the  carbohydrates  occupy  the  larger  part,  while  the 
proteids  are  reduced  to  a  strict  minimum  ;  he  consequently  forbids 
meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  prescribes  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetal)les,  with  the  exception  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants, 
too  rich  in  nitrogenous  substances. 

"  This  is  a  vegetarian  diet  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word.  To 
make  it  more  attractive,  Mr.  Tissier  admits  tiie  animal  fats  and  all 
condiments  of  the  same  order  containing  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
albumin — butter,  oily  bouillon,  and  beef  tea. 

"  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  this  diet  has  given  remarkable 
therapeutic  results  ;  but,  considering  its  extreme  severity,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  ask  whether  it  may  be  followed  without  danger  by  a 
normal  adult  who  is  doing  intellectual  and  physical  work.  The 
author  himself  asks  this  question,  and  to  answer  it  he  has  made 
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experiments  that  have  now  lasted  two  years.  The  results  were 
published  on  January  14  last. 

"His  investigations  were  made  on  two  adults  (43  and  33  years), 
the  one  a  physician  and  tlie  other  a  chemist,  who  have  subsisted 
on  the  Tissier  diet  since  Octoijer,  1907 

"Tiie  food  appeared  sufficient,  altho  besides  their  usual  work, 
they  walked,  cycled,  and  took  exercise  in  the  open  air 

"The  author  desired  also  to  ascertain  wlietlier  this  diet  remained 
sufficient  in  case  of  greater  physical  activity  ;  to  this  end  tlie  two 
subjects  took  walks  of  12  to  20  miles  without  increase  of  ration, 
but  nothing  abnormal  occurred.  .  .  .  Thesubject  of  43  years  took, 
during  the  month  of  April,  1909,  a  ride  of  125  miles  on  his  bicycle, 
with  a  ration  slitihtly  larger  than  usual.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  weight 
was  only  a  little  over  a  pound,  .  .  .  and  the  cyclist  liad  neither 
curvature  nor  insomnia. 

"The  autiior  calculates  tliat  for  an  adult  of  the  same  weight  and 
age,  with  the  ordinary  diet,  there  would  have  been  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  work  ...  at  least  four  times  the  ration  allowed 
the  sul)ject  of  this  experiment.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  proved 
that  the  vegetarian  diet  ot  Tissier  is  amply  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  needs  of  ordinary  life,  but  also  for  important  physical  work." 
—  Translation  made  for  Tw^   Literary  Digest. 


SQUIRRELS   SPREADING  THE  PLAGUE 

1"^HE  news  that  squirrels  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  become  in- 
fected with  plague  and  are  carrying  the  disease  eastward  is 
causing  some  disquiet  among  the  medical  profession.     An  editorial 
article    in    American   Medicine    (New    York, 
April)  blames  the  short-sighted  policy  of  con- 
cealment under  whicli    San   Franciscans   long 
denied  the  existence  of  plague  in  their  city  and 
have  since  usually  asserted  tliat  it  has  been  en- 
tirely stamped  out.     Apparently  the  rest  of  the 
country  runs  a  good  chance  of  suffering  from 
this  policy.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"Plague  infection  of  tlie  ground-squirrels  of 
the  I'acific  Coast  is  proving  to  be  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  was  tliought  when  it  was  first 
discovered  that  the  flea  had  carried  the  bacilli 
from  the  city  rats  to  these  country  rodents.  Dr. 
Colby  Rucker,  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
.  .  .  has  been  organizing  a  scouting  expedition 
to  determine  just  how  far  the  infection  has 
spread,  and  preliminary  reports  of  his  work 
show  a  somewhat  alarming  condition — infected 
squirrels  having  been  found  in  widely  separated 
places  in  one  county  with  evidences  that  other 
counties  are  also  involved.  Plague  is  therefore 
a  disease  to  be  expected  in  human  beings  for 
.some  time  to  come  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
bacillus  has  obtained  a  foothold.  As  the  ex- 
termination of  the  squirrels  is  appaiently  im- 
po.ssible,  the  spread  of  the  disease  throughout 
the  continent  by  the  squirrels,  prairie-dogs,  and 
other  rodents,  depends  solely  upon  whether  they 
have  sufficient  tolerance  to  keep  the  bacilli  alive, 
or  whether  they  will  die  off  so  quickly  as  to 
prevent  the  germs  being  carried,  as  happened 
in  the  efforts  to  kill  off  the  rabbits  of  Austra- 
lasia. It  is  now  known  that  the  bacilli  are  normal 
inhabitants  of  certain  rodents  in  Eastern  Asia, 
only  occasionally  making  excursions  into  the  bodies  of  rats,  and 
always  dying  out  in  their  new  homes,  incidentally  destroying 
some  millions  of  rats  and  human  beings.  The  rats  are  known  to 
have  enough  tolerance  to  spread  the  bacilli,  and  it  is  feared  our 
feral  rodents  will  do  the  same. 

"The  appalling  results  of  contempt  for  sanitation  are  illustrated 
by  this  wide  spread  of  plague  bacilli  in  America.  San  Francisco's 
labor-unions  elected  to  the  mayoralty  a  fiddler  who  has  since  been 
sent  to  prison  for  crimes  connected  with  his  administration.  It 
was  he,  who,  at  the  probable  instigation  of  certain  business  men 
afraid  of  publicity,  not  only  denied  the  presence  of  plague  in  the 
city,  but  punished  those  who  said  there  was.  At  the  very  time 
that  well-directed  efforts  would  have  completely  destroyed  the  in- 


fection, it  was  concealed  and  allowed  to  spread  until  it  began  kill- 
ing the  inhabitants.  It  has  now  escaped  beyond  their  borders,  and, 
if  the  fears  of  its  further  spread  across  the  continent  are  realized, 
they  will  be  the  causes  of  an  appalling  number  of  deaths.  They 
have  at  least  created  a  situation  full  of  menace  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  one  com- 
munity is  to  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  others  in  this  criminal 
manner.  Several  times  in  England  it  has  been  found  that  the  rats 
near  the  docks  of  ships  from  plague  countries  were  infected,  but 
prompt  measures  eliminated  the  danger  at  once.  That  could  have 
been  done  here  if  a  central  health  authority  had  had  control." 

The  main  lesson  from  San  Francisco's  conduct,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  is  the  necessity  of  electing  men  of  intelligence,  attain- 
ments, and  honor,  to  positions  requiring  high  executive  ability. 
Low  morality,  he  believes,  is  generally  a  result  of  low  mentality. 
San  Francisco,  in  spite  of  its  noble  conduct  after  the  fire  and  earth- 
quake, is  threatened  with  the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world  for 
permitting  plague  to  enter  the  country  and  create  a  menacing  sit- 
uation which  may  require  hundreds  of  mil'ions  of  dollars  to  save 
our  lives,  if  the  infected  ground  squirrels  are  not  promptly  de- 
stroyed.    He  concludes  : 

"  Neglect  or  defiance  of  sanitation  is  dangerous  business,  at  any 
time,  but  to  jeopardize  the  whole  nation  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
temporary  business  shows  that  the  guilty  people  are  not  possest  of' 
sufficient  common  sense  and  forethought  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
franchise.  ...  It  is  quite  proper  for  laboring  men  to  organize  for 
their  own  protection,  but  if  they  aspire  to  rule  as  in  San  Francisco, 
they  must  not  do  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
country  or  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand for  their  suppression." 
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HE   IS    BLAMED    FOR   NOT  SUPPRESSING 
THE   PLAGUE. 

At  the  very  time  when  Mayor  Schmitz, 
of  .San  Francisco,  could  have  completely 
destroyed  the  infection  by  well-directed 
efforts,  "  it  was  concealed  and  allowed  to 
spread.'' 


TO   REPLACE  ACIDS  IN   THE 
LAUNDRY 

'  I  ^HAT  some  laundries  are  now  using  dias- 
■*■       tase,  the  active  ferment  of  malt,  to  assist 
in  doing  up  clothes,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London,  March  12).     He  says  : 

"The  word  'laundry'  suggests  to  the  minds 
of  many  people  'chemicals,'  and  the  laundry- 
man,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  often  blaitied  for 
the  holes  in  our  linen  and  other  fabrics  on  the 
assumption  that  he  employs  corrosive  bleaches. 
Bleaches,  however,  may  be  legitimately  used 
for  the  purpose  and  without  any  harm  to  the 
fabric  whatever  so  long  as  they  are  scientifically 
applied  and  scientifically  removed.  In  many 
cases  a  fabric  comes  to  pieces  because  of  its  own 
inferior  structure  and  substance.  Nowadays  it 
is  common  enough  to  find  showy  goods  depend- 
ent upon  mineral  loading  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stances which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton 
of  the  flimsy  material.  Should  the  skeleton 
yield,  as  it  may  do,  even  to  the  bland  influence 
of  soap  and  water,  the  fabric,  having  lost  its 
'bones,'  readily  disintegrates,  and  the  laundry- 
man  is  blamed  for  using  'corrosive  acids  '  or  a 
machine  which  attacks  material  like  the  'devil ' 
— that  is  to  say,  like  the  appliance  which  is  used 
for  breaking  up  old  carpets  and  cast-off  cloth- 
ing in  the  manufacture  of  mattress  stuffing.  No  doubt  the  laundry- 
man  is  at  fault  sometimes,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  liable  to  suffer 
severely  from  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

"One  of  the  latest  applications  of  science  to  laundry  work,  to 
which  the  stern  critics  of  soda,  chlorid  of  lime,  or  borax  can  raise 
no  objection,  is  the  use  of  diastase  of  malt  to  dissolve  out  the  starch 
in  soiled  starched  goods  preliminary  to  washing.  As  is  well  known, 
diastase  has  the  power  of  rapidly  liquefying  starch,  converting  it 
into  soluble  dextrin  and  ultimately  malt-sugar,  which  may  readily 
be  washed  out  of  the  fabric.  In  the.se  days,  when  such  powerfully 
active  preparations  of  enzyms  are  possible,  the  method  is  likely 
to  become  general  and  its  adoption  will  relieve  the  laundryman  of 
the  odium  of  being  a  'chemicalizer.' " 
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WAS  JOAN  OF  ARC  A  MEDIUM? 


A 


to  present,  in  a  work  which  claims  to  be  historical  and  scientific, 
such  and  sncli  a  mediiini  in  comnninication,  obtained  in  the  'jrroup  ' 
of  which  the  author  is  a  member,  to  settle  an  historical  controversy 


BOOK  to  jirove  tliat  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  "medium  "  has  been 

written  bv  a  Frenchman  named  Leon  Denis,  who  thus  seeks      ?""  ^J^''^''  "f,^  P"'^^^  ^^  ^''^  heroine's  psychology- this  is  absolutely 

inadmissible 


to  explain  her  "voices,"  her  jiremonitions,  and  her  feats  of  clair- 
vovance.  The  work  is  reviewed  by  a  writer  in  tlie  Ainiales  ties 
Sc/eMccs  Psyc/t/qiies  (Piiria,  February  1-16),  who  is  inclined  to  speak 
favorably  of  it,  but  criticizes  the 
writer's  use  of  "spirit  messages" 
of  his  own,  to  prove  points  that  he 
wishes  to  establish.  The  reviewer 
remarks  that  it  may  be  said  with- 
out too  much  boldness  tliat  every- 
body (except,  of  course,  those 
who  have  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  metapsychical  questions, 
for  whom  "medium"  means  the 
same  tiling  as  "prestidigitator" 
or  "impostor")  agrees  in  recog- 
nizing that  Joan  of  Arc  was  an 
exceptional  being,  endowed  with 
wliat  are  now  called  medial  fac- 
ulties. On  this  subject,  he  says. 
Catholics,  .Spiritualists,  and  ma- 
terialists may  join  hands,  each 
keeping  his  own  special  point  of 
view  regarding  the  purely  natural 
or  supernatural  source  of  the  her- 
oine's inspirations.  A  work  on 
Joan  of  Arc  as  a  medium  does  not 
therefore  surprize  him  ;  and  its 
publication  was  even  greatly  to 
be  wished.     He  continues  : 

"What  Professor  Lelut  has 
done  for  .Socrates,  several  other 
psychologists  have  more  recently 
done  for  Joan  of  Arc  ;  they  have 
souglit  to  explain  the  sources  of 
her  inspirations  in  a  purely  natu- 
ral way.  But  what  Lelut  neg- 
lected to  do  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  sage,  these  psychologists 
have  also  neglected  in  that  of 
the  good  Lorraine — they  have 
passed  over  the  element  of  prod- 
igy  in    her   inspirations — that  is 

to  say,  the  realized  premonitions,  the  clairvoyance,  etc.  When 
they  have  felt  absolutely  obliged  to  notice  these,  they  have  re- 
jected them  as  fables,  altho  these  stories  have  the  same  ante- 
cedent probability  and  are  upheld  by  the  same  evidence  as  the 
facts  that  they  accept  as  real 

"All  who  have  studied  metapsychical  phenomena  and  have 
recognized  their  authenticity  will  then  agree  with  Mr.  Leon  Denis 
when  he  affirms  that  the  medial  plienomena  of  to-day  give  us 
the  key  for  understanding  and  explaining  these  events  of  the  lives 
of  tlie  great  inspirationists  and  wonder-workers  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  obliged  to  reject  as  a  whole  by  a  turn  of  legerdemain.  ,  .  . 

"We  fear  tliat  this  work  will  not  answer  completely  the  purpose 
that  the  author  has  in  mind  ;  namely,  to  rehabilitate  the  martyr  of 
Rouen  from  the  partial  and  false  interpretations  given  to  her  from 
Voltaire  down  to  Anatole  France,  and  to  throw  ligiit  on  her  inner 
life  by  means  of  tiie  most  recent  data  of  science.  Upon  the  scien- 
tists who  mold  public  opinion,  a  critic  with  less  of  the  lyric  quality, 
detacliing  himself  less  from  pure  reason,  would  certainly  produce 
a  better  result. 

"  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  must  especially  dwell  :  that 
is,  the  'medial  communications'  tliat  the  author  cites  with 
some  frequency.  Tliese  'communications,' with  which  the  spiri- 
tualistic reviews  have  been  overloaded  for  thirty  years  past,  have 
almost  completely  vanished  ;  there  seems  to  be  a  new  standpoint 
from  which  this  subject  is  viewed,  even  among  Spiritualists  them- 
selves, who  have  fortunately  recognized  their  weak  points.     Now 


JOAN  LlsTEMXG  TO  THE  SPIRITS. 

(From  the  painting  by  Benouville.) 

A  French  writer  credits  her  remarkable  visions  to  mediumistic  powers 


"Where  will  these  methods  lead  us,  if  they  should  come  gener- 
ally into  vogue?  This  can  not  be  asked  without  disquiet.  Homer 
will  be  evoked  to  ascertain  in  which  of  the  fal)led  seven  cities  he 

really  was  born  ;  Cambronne  will 
be  called  up  and  asked  what  he 
really  did  on  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo.  Has  not  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  recently  published  the 
opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  (Glad- 
stone on  the  questions  of  the 
budget  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
whicli  at  this  moment  divide  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
"Several  years  ago  I  read  in  a 
spiritualistic  publication  a  favor- 
able opinion  on  spiritualism  said 
to  have  come  from  Tyndall.  As 
I  knew  that  the  celelirated  phys- 
icist had  always  been  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  claims  of 
mediums,  into  which  he  had  sev- 
eral times  earnestly  inquired,  I 
was  surprized  at  this,  and  wrote 
to  the  person  who  bad  made  the 
quotation,  to  learn  its  source. 
The  good  man,  a  Spiritualist  of 
the  purest  water,  answered  that 
the  declaration  had  been  made  to 
himself  by  Tyndall  in  a  recent 
mediumistic  communication  ! 
Mr.  Leon  Denis  has  not  quite 
reached  this  point ;  tlie  attentive 
reader  of  his  new  volume  will  find 
that  the  few  words  of  'Jehanne' 
tliat  serve  as  the  epigraph  are 
credited  to  a  medial  communica- 
tion— a  credit  that  tiie  good  man 
mentioned  above  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  in  the  case  of 
Tyndall.  But  where  shall  we  get 
to.  pray,  if  we  follow  this  system  ? 
"  Here  we  have  a  danger,  which 
we  hope  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
note,  that  the  Spiritualists  them- 
selves may  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  it,  under  penalty 
of  falling  into  a  mysticism  more 
irrational  than  all  those  that  have  preceded  it.  This  will  ruin  them 
irreniediablv  and  justly  in  public  opinion,  which  already  is  not  too 
tender  to  them,  as  they  know  too  well,  alas  ! 

"We  think  that  we  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  Spiritualists  in 
giving  them  these  points,  which  they  might  well  have  detected 
themselves.  And  we  are  certainly  doing  Mr.  Leon  Denis  a  favor 
in  mentioning  this  defect  in  his  book." —7'/a//s/(i //on  made  for 
The  Litekauy  Digest. 


A  PRIMITIVE  SUN-DIAL— An  account  of  a  visit  made  by  Dr.  C. 
Hose  to  the  warlike  Madang  tribe — occupying  a  region  in  Borneo 
which  has  up  to  the  present  remained  unexplored — is  given  in 
Nature  (London,  February  r;).     Says  this  paper: 

"These  people,  on  account  of  their  raiding  propensities,  have 
been  a  terror  to  their  neighbors ;  but  the  visit  of  Dr.  Hose  has  re- 
sulted in  an  arrangement  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  a  stop  to  this 
constant  intertribal  warfare.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  race  judge 
the  fitting  season  for  planting  their  rice  by  the  sun,  and  they  have 
invented  a  curious  mode  of  measuring  time.  This  is  a  .sort  of 
gnomon,  consisting  of  a  post  about  a  fathom  higii,  a  piece  of  string 
weighted  at  each  end  and  thrown  over  the  top  showing  when  the 
post  is  perfectly  straight.  The  lengtii  of  the  shadow  is  measured 
l)y  a  stick  marked  with  notches  gradually  approaching  one  another 
as  they  recede  from  the  pole.     Having  got  so  far,  it  may  be  asked 
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why  they  have  never  invented  the  sundial.  Dr.  Hose  explains 
this  by  the  fact  that  the  present  instrument  is  more  efficient,  as  in 
these  latitudes  there  are  many  days  near  each  equinox  when  a  sun- 
dial woidd  be  useless." 


IS  THE  SUN  ON   FIRE? 

RECENT  solar  disturbances  of  ratlier  more  than  the  usual  in- 
tensity g:ive  point  to  this  question.  Those  who  have  not 
thought  or  read  much  on  the  subject  instinctively  think  of  the  sun 
as  a  mass  of  fire.  Primitive  man,  untaught  children,  and  ignorant 
adults  regard  our  .source  of  light  and  heat  as  a  "blazing  body." 
Scientific  men,  who  have  studied  the  sun,  generally  reject  this  idea. 
The  luminary,  they  say,  can  not  lie  "on  fire,"  simply  because  it 
would  have  burned  up  long  ago.  In  other  words,  it  glows,  not  like 
a  candle  or  gas  flame,  in  which  combustion  is  taking  place,  but 
ratiier  like  the  filament  of  an  electric  lamp,  which  does  not  "burn 
up,"  because  the  absence  of  oxygen  prevents  chemical  action.  In 
the  sun  there  is  plenty  of  oxygen,  but  the  enormously  high  temper- 
ature is  far  above  tiie  point  of  possible  chemical  action.  A  glow- 
ing body,  however,  is  giving  out  energy,  and  if  itcontinues  to  glow, 
that  energy  must  be  supplied  in  some  way.  The  burning  flames 
get  it  from  the  energy  of  chemical  combination  ;  in  the  electric 
glow-lamp  it  is  supplied  by  the  current.  Where  does  it  come  from 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  ?  This  has  been  a  moot  point  for  years,  but 
the  general  opinion  now  is  tliat  it  is  gravitational  energy  trans- 
formed to  heat  by  the  continual  falling  inward,  or  shrinking,  of  the 
sun's  parts.  This  theory  has  always  had  opponents,  however; 
and  now  one  of  them,  Mr.  H.  .S.  Shelton,  describes  in  Knowledge 
and  Scientific  Ne7us  (London,  January)  a  new  theory  of  the  solar 
structure  in  which  he  suggests  that  a  sort  of  combustion  may  be 
taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  after  all.     He  writes  : 

"No  problem  in  astrophysics  is  more  interesting  or  apparently 
more  insoluble  than  that  concerning  the  structure  of  the  solar  photo- 
sphere. Surrounding  the  glowing  mass  of  the  sun  is  a  brilliant 
surface  from  which  arises  a  radiation  unparalleled  by  that  emitted 
from  any  terrestrial  source.  This  surface-layer  is  very  thin,  in- 
finitesimal compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  so  thin,  indeed, 
that  it  is  continually  being  broken  by  those  periodic  outbursts  of 
solar  storms  which  we  term  sun-spots. 

"As  yet  the  only  intelligilile  theory  that  has  been  put  forward  is 
that  the  photospheric  layer  consists  of  solid  or  liquid  carbon  and 
silicon  resting  on  the  fluid,  possibly  gaseous,  njass  of  the  sun. 
This  theory,  being  the  only  one  extant,  has  attained  considerable 
vogue,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  involved  in  a  number  of  serious 
difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  carbon  and  the  sili- 
con should  continually  maintain  this  surface  position  :  and,  more- 
over, tho  the  actual  temperature  of  the  sun  is  unknown,  the  very 
lowest  estimate  is  vastly  greater  than  that  which  would  be  required 
to  volatilize,  not  only  carbon  and  silicon,  but  every  known  terres- 
trial substance. 

"Nor  is  this  theory  rendered  more  probable  by  a  detailed  study 
of  the  solar  surface.  The  photosphere  is  not  a  homogeneous 
bright  surface,  but  is  distinctly  granular,  and  has  been  variously 
described  as  resembling  rice-grains,  snowflakes,  and  willow-leaves. 
Near  the  edge  it  appears  to  break  into  bright  streaks  called  faculie, 
and,  surrounding  a  sun-spot,  it  presents  an  appearance  descrilied 
as  resembling  filaments. 

"Many  characteristics  suggest  that  this  surface  is  metabolic 
[the  seat  of  chemical  action].  More  especially  can  this  be  inferred 
when  a  sun-spot  is  subsiding.  The  reformation  of  the  photosphere 
does  not  occur  by  a  process  of  gradual  subsidence.  Tiie  cavity  is 
bridged  suddenly  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  analogy  of  a  colos- 
sal flame  shooting  across  the  abyss.  No  description  is  so  apt  or 
so  adequate  as  this.  Oljservation  and  imagination,  unliampered 
by  scientific  theories,  irresistiljly  suggest  that  the  sun  is  surrounded 
by  a  surface  of  flame.  This,  however,  would  not  be  seriously  sug- 
gested as  a  scientific  theory,  because  flame  connotes  burning,  burn- 
ing chemical  action,  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  what  chemical 
change  can  be  taking  place.  As  Lord  Kelvin  .so  clearly  pointed 
out,  if  the  whole  sun  were  burning  coal,  its  heat  would  be  exhausted 
in  a  few  thousands  of  years. 

**  Recent  astronomical  and  chemical  discoveries  and  speculations. 


however,  render  it  not  unlikely  that  this  crude  and  primitive  gue.ss 
may  be  nearer  the  truth  than  modern  and  more  scientific  theories. 
It  now  seems  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  solar  heat  may  be  found  in  some  form  of  intra- 
atomic  change,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  chemical  or 
intramolecular  action,  we  will  term  metachemical." 

The  full  evidence  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Shelton  says,  can  not  be 
set  fortli  in  brief,  but  he  gives  a  resume,  which  we  shorten  still 
further,  as  follows  : 

(i)  Without  some  such  metachemical  action,  we  are  unable  to 
understand  how  solar  radiation  has  been  maintained.  The  geo- 
logic age  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years,  but  the  gravitational  theory  of  the  sun's  heat 
will  not  account  for  more  than  50  millions  of  years. 

(2)  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  others  have  shown  that  many  facts 
in  astrophysics  can  be  explained  if  we  assume  that  the  chemical 
elements  that  make  up  the  stellar  universe  have  been  progressively 
altering. 

(3)  Recent  discoveries  in  radio-activity  have  made  it  probable 
that  in  certaincases  this  alteration  or  evolution  of  one  element;  into 
another  is  going  on  before  our  eyes,  and  that  when  the  change  oc- 
curs, it  is  accompanied  by  an  unparalleled  output  of  energy. 

Putting  these  three  things  together  we  can  see  how  proliable  it 
is  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  solar  energy  may  be  due  to  some  form 
of  metachemical  action.  But  in  what  form  may  this  action  occur.-* 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Shelton  says,  it  can  not  be  due  to  any  known 
radio-active  element.  Spectroscopy  shows  tliat  uranium  and  tho- 
rium, tiie  ultimate  sources  of  all  known  radio-active  products,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  sun  sufficiently  to  affect  its  output  of  heat. 
Other  elements,  however,  tho  stable  imder  ordinary  conditions, 
may,  at  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  undergo  intra-atomic  change. 
As  yet,  Mr.  Shelton  reminds  us,  we  have  witnessed  no  atomic  inte- 
gration, only  disintegration.  In  some  way  or  other,  under  some 
unknown  conditions,  the  radio-active  process  must  be  reversible. 
We  read  : 

"In  this  manner  we  are  led  to  the  conception  that  each  element 
may  pos<5ess  its  own  particular  range  of  stability  and  critical  tem- 
perature of  change,  and  that,  when  this  metachemical  action  oc- 
curs, vast  stores  of  energy  are  evolved. 

"  If  we  assume  that  this  is  a  considerable  source  of  solar  heat, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tlie  photosphere  immediately  find  a 
lational  explanation.  In  t'ne  sun,  we  have  an  enormous  material 
mass  at  a  colossal  but  unknown  temperature.  The  greater  part  of 
liiis  is  in  comparative  thermal  equilibrium,  and  so  we  should  not 
expect  metachemical  change  to  occur.  But,  at  thecooling  surface, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  conditions  of  equilil)rium  are  disturbed. 
There,  if  anywhere,  we  shoiild  find  the  conditions  for  metachemical 
change.  The  critical  temperature  of  this  or  that  element  would 
be  passed  and  the  matter  would  assume  the  stabler  form  at  the 
altered  temperature.  In  so  doing  energy  is  set  free  and  we  should 
expect  that  the  surface  of  intra-atomic  change  would  be  the  active 
surface  of  radiation.  The  structure  would  be  metabolic  and  there 
would  be  a  continual  circulation  of  matter  from  tlie  interior  of  the 
.sun  into  and  out  of  this  photospheric  layer. 

"Every  known  characteristic  of  the  photosphere  could  thus 
rationally  be  explained — its  position,  its  metabolism,  its  intense 
radiation,  its  appearance  at  a  certain  stage  of  stellar  evolution, 
its  flame-like  structure,  and  its  enormous  temperature.  On  the 
metachemical  theory  of  its  origin  it  can  well  be  described  as  a 
superflame." 


MAGNETS  FOR  RAISING  SUNKEN  METAL— Steel  cargoes 
are  being  recovered  from  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  the 
first  time  with  large  electromagnets,  as  we  learn  from  The  Engi- 
neering and  MiJiin^  Journal  (New  York,  March  26).  Says  this 
paper : 

"The  experiment  is  being  made  near  New  Orleans,  where  a  barge- 
load  of  kegged  nails  is  being  raised.  A  load  of  cotton-ties,  sunk 
near  Natchez,  will  be  taken  up;  also  a  load  of  woven  wire  sunk 
near  Pittsburg.  These  sunken  cargoes  are  property  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  magnet  used  in  the  work  is  3>^  feet 
in  diameter,  and  weighs  3,000 pounds.  It  is  dropt  into  the  stream, 
the  current  turned  on,  and  five  or  six  kegs  of  nails  raised  at  one 
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time,  from  a  depth  of  70  feet.  A  great  saving  is  being  realized  by 
the  use  of  the  magnet  which  could  not  be  effected  otherwise. 
Were  a  dredge  u.-.ed,  kegs  would  be  broken  open,  and  much  valu- 
able material  lost.  In  this  way  the  kegs  are  raised  intact,  and  the 
nails  are  uninjured,  except  for  slight  rust.  Between  S5  and  95  per 
cent,  of  the  cargo  can  be  raised.     It  is  valued  at  $45  per  ton." 


Hy  . •..,!, u-,.N    ,■!  •■  .M..|..r  .\(r«"  chic, 

THE  C.\R  TH.\T  HOLDS  THK  WORLD'S  SPKKD   KKCORD 

In  tl:is  lu.uhinf  Barney  Oldfield  covereda  mile  in  27>,  seconds  at   Daytona.  Fin.  on  March  16. 

locomotion  ever  recorded. 


A   FAKE   METEOR 

THAT  any  one  should  go  to  the  trouble  to  imitate  the  appear- 
ance, fall,  and  recovery  of  a  meteorite  for  purposes  of  fraud 
seems  well-nigh  incredil)le;  yet  apparently  a  dime-museum  man 
in  Massachusetts  did  this  very  tiling,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
deceiving  the  very 
elect.  The  whole 
thing  was  worked 
up  systematically, 
the  counterfeit 
embracing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the 
fiery  shooting  - 
star  at  night,  the 
discovery  of  the 
point  where  it  had 
fallen  on  a  neigh- 
boring farm,  and 
the  finding  of  the 
stone  itself,  still 
warm,  in  a  hole 
where  it  had  ap- 
parently buried 
itself  after  shat- 
tering     a     fence 

above.  The  whole  lliiuL;.  wc  are  told  by  Prof.  Frank  VV.  \'ery 
in  Science  (New  York,  March  j<S),  was  an  elaborate  fake,  so 
arranged  that  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  was  deceived,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  disintt-resitd  and  independent  witnesses  to  the 
"facts."  The  story  shows  how  easily  meteoritic  evidence  may  be 
manufactured.  The  points  thus  eslai)lished  l)y  eye-witnesses  are 
as  follows.  Professor  \'ery  tells  us  : 

"  I.  An  object  not  unlike  a  hr<-b:ill  was  seen  to  fall  in  a  given 
direction. 

"2.  .\t  a  point  in  this  direction,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
occurrence,  a  farm-hand,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  fire-ball, 
found  that  a  set  of  bars  had  been  unaccountably  broken  at  some 
time  during  the  previous  riight. 

"3.  A  peculiar,  large,  and  heavy  stone— an  opliitic  andesite  por- 
phyry, entirely  different  from  the  glacial  boulders  of  the  vicinity 
— a  stone  quite  competent  to  smash  the  bars  if  tired  through  them 
with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-shot,  but  not  able  to  do  the  damage 
if  it  had  been  merely  dropt  from  a  height  of  a  few  feet,  was  found 
<lirectly  under  the  break,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  I'. 
Nickerson,  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

"4.  The  stone  had  ap])arently  penetrated  (lee[)ly  into  tlie  soft 
sand,  as  if  it  had  dropt  with  great  velocity. 

"5.  On  being  pried  out  of  the  sand,  the  lower  .ind  lu-iter  pro- 
tected end  of  the  stone,  which  would  naturally  be  the  advancing 
end,  was  found  to  i)e  still  hot  (statement  of  the  farmer,  ( onfirnnd 
ijy  workmen,  and  by  an  unprejudiced  neighljor). 

"6.  The  sand  around  the  stone  was  dry,  whereas  the  surrouixl- 
ing  earth  was  moist,  on  authority  of  Mr.  Nickerson." 

The  first  thing  thai  excited  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  tin: 
l)eculiar  composition  of  the  stone,  which,  while  distingtiishing  it 
clearly  from  local  boulders,  etpially  differentiated  it  from  all  known 
aerolites.  No  other  stone  of  a  meteoritic  nature  was  found  in  tlu- 
vicinity.  Finally,  the  Professor  tells  us,  the  real  facts  were  ascer- 
tained.    He  says  : 

"  It  aj)pears  that  the  prijprietor  of  a  clieap  vaudeville  show  in 
lUjston  purchased  the  'meteorite  '  from  a  X'ermont  man.  It  was 
said  to  have 'fallen  '  in  New   Hampshire.     The  new  owner  seems 


to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  work  the  thing  up  and  give  it  'local 
color.'  Accordingly,  the  stone  (previously  heated  1)  was  taken  to 
Norwood  in  an  automobile,  by  night,  and  deposited  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Nickerson,  who  was  in  the  secret.  I  have  talked  with  one  of 
the  employees  of  the  dime-museum,  who  confest  that  he  was  the 
man  who  broke  the  bars  in  the  night.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Nickerson  made  an  errand  for  one  of  the  farm-hands  to  the  pasture 
(to  hunt  up  a  stray  cow,  or  .some  such  thing),  the  errand  being  so 
arranged  that  the  man  could  not  help  finding  the  broken  bars.  On 
receiving  the  report  of  the  occurrence,  the  farmer  was  apparently 
the  most  surprized  man  in  town.  Close  questioning  could  not  trip 
him. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain   how  or  when   the  stone  was 
heated,  nor  do   I   know  the  secret  of  the  fire-ball ;  but  I  suggest 

that  the  luminous 
appearance  may 
have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  A 
large  inverted 
rocket  of  suitable 
make,  suspended 
from  a  (captive?) 
balloon,  may  have 
been  sent  up  to 
a  height  of  some- 
thing over  a  mile. 
being  provided 
with  a  time-fuse 
which  burst  the 
balloon  and  start- 
ed the  rocket 
downward  at  the 
same  time.  The 
farmer,  in  giving 
his  version  said : 
'  My  first  idea  was 
that  the  stone  had 
been  dropt  from  a  balloon,' showing  that  his  mind  was  running 
on  balloons.  A  vague  story,  insufficiently  corroborated,  has 
reached  me,  which  implies  that  a  similar  bright  object  was  seen  in 
the  same  direction  about  four  hours  later  on  the  same  night,  which 
po.ssibly  signifies  that  the  rocket  scheme  was  worked  twice  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  light  should  be  seen  by  somebody  not  in  the 
business,  and  whose  testimony  could  not  be  impeached." 


This  i>  thf  fastest 


THE  FASTEST  THING  ON  WHEELS 

THAT  this  title  now  rightfully  belongs  to  the  automobile,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  The 
Eiij^ineeriiiiT  Record  (New  York,  March  26).  Motor-driven  vehi- 
cles of  all  kinds,  including  steam  and  electric  locomotives,  are  now 
led  in  the  race  for  speed-records  by  the  1  ubber-tired  car  that  has 
no  rails  at  all  to  rim  on.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"  It  is  casually  worth  noting  that  the  automobile  speed  record, 
which  has  remained  for  four  years  at  a  rate  of  127.6  miles  per  hour 
over  the  measured  mile,  has  again  been  raised,  this  time  by  agaso- 
line  automobile  of  200  rated  horse-power.  The  figure  touched  is 
131.72  miles  i)er  hoin\  the  meastn-ed  mile  being  covered  in  27.33 
seconds.  This  puts  the  locomotive  record  of  120  miles  per  hour 
(juite  in  the  shade  and  passes  even  the  top  speed  obtained  in  the 
Zossen  electric-locomotive  tests  of  i<)03.  Thus  the  general  speed- 
record  passes  into  the  hands  f)f  the  automobile  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  smooth  tr.tck  on  which  to 
niii. 

"  Tlie  long-threatened  incre.ise  in  railway  si>eeds  to  sensational 
figures  is  yet  far  from  coming  to  ])ass,  and  the  loo-mile-an-hour 
train  seriously  jirojected  nearly  20  years  ago  is  still  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance. The  stern  chase  of  the  automobile  is  likely  to  be,  as  usual, 
a  long  chase.  These  transcendental  speeds  are  perhaps  likely  to 
be  long  in  coming  as  a  matter  of  common  transportation,  but  every 
raising  of  the  record  ought  to  be  a  stimulus  toward  faster  trains  in 
those  cases  where  speed  really  becomes  of  practical  importance. 
The  mechanical  possibilities  are  still  very  far  ahead  of  practise 
and  the  fundamental  (juestion  has  become  merely  one  of  commer- 
cial desirability." 
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CRITICIZING  THE  NEW   DELUGE  STORY 

PROFESSOR  HILPRECHT  has  no  easy  row  to  hoe  in 
securing  acceptance  for  his  sensational  find  of  a  new  narra- 
tive of  the  Deluge.  Closely  following  his  promulgation  of  tlie  dis- 
covery before  a  woman's  club  in  Philadelphia,  the  American 
Oriental  Society  met  in  lialtimore  and  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  of 
Hryn  Mawr  College,  impugned  the  validity  of 
the  new  claims.  "Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society," 
said  Dr.  iJarton,  "Professor  Hilprecht  chose  to 
present  his  paper  to  a  feminine  congregation  of 
the  ^lite  of  the  Philadelphia  fashionable  set  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Acorn  Club  of  that  city."  The 
newspapers  hailed  the  discovery  as  an  impor- 
tant one,  ".supporting  in  every  particular  the 
prie.stly  document  of  the  Pentateuch."  Dr. 
Barton  proceeded  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  show 
"that  Professor  Hilprecht's  statements  about 
the  tablet  are  not  only  incorrect  as  regards  in- 
terpretation, but  absolutely  wrong  as  regards 
the  alleged  age  to  wliich  he  attributes  them, 
and  totally  of  no  significance  from  a  Biblical 
standpoint."  The  Public  Z^^/^^r  (Philadelphia) 
publishes  tlie  salient  points  of  Professor  Bar- 
ton's attack  upon  the  historical  value  of  Dr. 
Hilprecht's  find,  from  which  we  quote: 

"While  [tlie  tal)let]  is  undoubtedly  a  frag- 
ment of  an  account  of  the  deluge,  there  is  little 
more  that  can  be  said  aliout  it.  That  it  is  the 
oldest  account  known  is  a  purely  apocryphal 
statement ;  tliat  it  vindicates  the  priestly  docu- 
ment of  the  Pentateuch  is  still  more  apocryphal, 
and  that  a  number  of  the  bits  of  text  will  not 
bear  the  interpretation  which  Professor  Hil- 
precht has  put  upon  them  is  clear  to  every  Semitic  scholar  who 
studied  the  fragment. 

"  His  restoration  and  emendations  to  the  text  must  be  regarded 
as  based  on  insecure  ground." 

We  reprint  from  our  issue  of  last  week  a  translation  of  the  tablet 
to  assi.st  readers  in  following  Dr.  Barton's  comment.     It  is  tliis  : 
"thee. 


PROF.    HERMAN    HILPRECHT, 

Who  claims  to  have  found  a  tablet  giving 
the  oldest  known  account  of  the  Deluge. 


. "[tiie  confines  of  heaven  and  earth]  I  will  loosen, 

."[a  deluge  I  will  make,  and]  it  shall  sweep  away  all   men 

together ; 
."[but  tliou  seek  Pife  before  the  deluge  cometh  forth  ; 
."[For  over  all  living  beings],  as  many  as  tiiere  are,  I  will 

bring  overthrow,  destruction,  annihilation. 

"  Build  a  great  siiip  and 

"total  lieight  sliall  be  its  structure. 

"it  shall  be  a  house-boat  carrving  what  has  been  saved 

of  life. 

"with  a  strong  deck  cover  [il]. 

."[The  siiip]  which  thou  sliait  make. 

."[into  it  br]ing  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  heaven, 

."[and  tlie  creeping  things,  two  of  everything]  instead  of  a 

nuinl)er 

"and  the  family 

."and" 


Dr.  Barton  proceeds  in  this  categorical  criticism  : 

"In  line  I  the  only  legible  syllables  read  appassar, '  1  will  loosen.' 
Hilprecht  supplies  before  it  'the  confines  of  heaven  and  earth,  I 
will  loosen,'  referring  to  a  conjectural  emendation  to  anotiier  text 
in  which  the  conjecture  is  made  in  a  different  context.  The  chances 
that  it  is  right  can  easily  be  estimated  about  one  to  a  liundred. 

"  In  other  parts  of  Professor  Barton's  ])aper,  too  technical  for 
reproduction,  referring  to  lines  3,  4,  8,  and  10,  none  of  these,  he 
said,  can  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  On  line  12,  upon  which  Hil- 
precht stakes  a  great  deal.  Barton  says  his  treatment  of  it  is  really 
a.stountiing.     The  only  signs  visible  in  the  line  are  ku-uni-um-mi- 


ni.     These  Hilprecht  divides  ku-um  mi-ni  and  translates 'instead 
of  a  number.' 

"Then  he  supplies  froin  R.,  the  priestly  document  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  even  telling  what  the  Babylonian  form  of  the 
words  would  be,  'And  the  creeping  things,  two  of  everything,' 
making  it  read  'instead  of  a  number. '  Professor  Barton  continued  : 
"If  now  we  compare  the  passage  with  what  Hilprecht  calls  the 
Nineveh  version,  line  84,  it  becomes  certain  tliat  this  rendering  is 
not  only  imaginary,  but  impossible.  Lines  84- 
86  of  the  British  Museum  talilet  tell  of  three 
classes  of  living  things  that  went  into  the  ship : 
'Cattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  field'  formed 
one  class.  That  class  is  represented  in  Hil- 
precht's tablet  by  'beasts  of  the  field  and  birds 
of  heaven,'  which  forms  a  more  beautiful  line 
and  avoids  tautology.  Another  class  was  the 
'family,'  which  appears  in  the  last  line  of  this 
fragment.  The  third  class  was  ummani — 'arti- 
zans  or  children,'  whatever  the  word  may  mean. 
This  class  actually  occurs  in  Hilprecht's  frag- 
ment in  line  12,  the  one  we  are  discussing,  but 
he  has  not  recognized  it.  We  should  read,  .  .  . 
ku  um-mi-ni,  taking  ku  as  the  final  syllable  of 
some  lost  word,  sucli  as  sullku,  'to  Ijring,' and 
render ummini,  'artizans  or  children,'  taking  it 
as  a  by-form  of  ummani.  Parallel  examples 
will  occur  to  every  Assyriologist.  That  so  ob- 
vious an  interpretation  could  have  escaped 
Hilprecht  would  seem  strange  were  it  not  for 
something  to  which  we  must  nowcall  attention. 
"The  height  of  scholarly  absurdity  is,  how- 
ever, reached  in  Hilprecht's  note  on  this  line. 
He  equates  his  mi-ni,  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  a  part  of  ummini,  with  the  Hebrew  min, 
'species.'  This,  however,  he  translates  'num- 
ber.' Hilprecht  further  states  that  if  we  insert 
this  meaning  in  the  priestly  document  wherever 
min  occurs,  the  sense  is  improved.  That  is, 
Hilprecht  would  translate  Genesis  11  :  i,  'And 
God  said.  Let  tlie  earth  put  forth  grass,  herb- 
yielding  seed,  instead  of  a  number.'  Now,  every  first-year  man 
in  Hebrew  knows  that  the  preposition  e  never  means  'instead 
of.'  To  substitute  'instead  of  a  number,'  in  order  to  force  a 
Biblical  parallel  with  this  fragment,  wliere  'according  to  its  kind' 
occurs  would  make  a  strange  sense. 

"Any  resemblance  which  the  text  of  this  document  has  been 
supposed  to  present  to  the  Biblical  text  over  and  above  other 
Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Deluge  is  based,  as  has  been  shown, 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  tlie  Babylonian  text,  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  upon  pure  imagination.  To  proclaim  to  a 
select  company  of  fashionable  admirers,  and  then  through  the 
public  press  of  the  country  to  masses  of  defenseless  readers,  that 
a  discovery  has  been  made  which  will  overthrow  criticism,  vindi- 
cate the  Bible,  and  uslier  in  a  new  era  in  tlie  history  of  religion  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  so  meager  and  so  obviously  equivocal,  indi- 
cates a  high  order  of  talent  for  sensational  journalism,  but  an  utter 
lack  of  that  high  regard  for  truth  and  care  in  its  expression  whicli 
the  i)ublic  has  a  right  to  e.vpect  of  scholars." 

Dr.  Barton  contends  that  tlie  age  attributed  to  the  tablet  liy  Pro- 
fessor Hili)reciit  can  not  be  sustained  by  tiie  evidence  he  adduces. 
In  the  first  i)Iace  "the  stratum  in  which  the  'aliltjt  was  found"  is 
declared  doubtful  because  Dr.  Hilprecht  was  not  at  Nipjxn-  at  the 
time  of  the  discoverv.  and  the  records  he  depends  upon  are  too  in- 
definite to  furnish  good  evidence.  Tlie  "jjaleological  evidence" 
yields  nothing,  asserts  Dr.  Barton,  that  assigns  the  script  of  this 
bit  of  the  Deluge  story  to  any  period  older  than  the  Cassite  dy- 
nasty. Then,  too,  the  philology  of  the  tablet  "no  more  than  its 
paleography,  carries  us  back  of  the  Cassite  i)erio(l."  Dr.  Barton 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  the  tahlet  "now  in  the  Morgan 
Library  still  antedates  by  sonic  centuries  all  oliier  accounts  of  the 
Deluge  which  are  known."  i'rof.  I'aul  Haupt,  of  Jolins  Hopkins, 
and  Prof.  Altjert  T.  Clay  are  rt.poricd  to  have  "uplield  in  every 
particular  the  arguments  of  I'rofessur  IJarton." 
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A     GREAT     RELIGIOUS    TEACHER    GONE  "".^^^''^^'Sed  with  'heresy,' and  perhaps  Jiterally  guilty  of  it,  as 

things  stand  in  the  books,  he  felt  that,  if  in  tliis  time  of  religious 

THAT  a  revival  of  philosophy  is  the  great  need  of  our  time,  was  transition  there  was  to  be  any  strain  in  tiie  interpretation  of  stand- 

the  belief  held  bv  Prof.   Borden  P    liowne   who  recently  ■'''f^'^-  '' "^^'■''"'e  a  strain  in  behalf  of  the  advance  which  was  inevi- 

died  in  Boston.     Indeed,  he  regarded  "superficial  thinking,  inat-  '^^l?'j'"'"^=^'"l>'""t  *"  ^^^''^^'fof^arrowne.ss,  ignorance,  and  reaction. 

,„„f:^.,  t^  '<^     .       •      ■    ,       ,                 .        ,.         .,                ,     *  Advanced  as  many  of  his  positions  were,  measured  i)y  the  tra- 

tention  to    hrst  principles,'  companionship  with  second-rate  men  ditional  and  customary  though,  of  his  Church,  it  was  inevitable 

instead  of  the  great  thinkers,"  not  merely  as  symptoms,  but  as  actual  that  he  should  come  into  collision  with  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 


diseases  of  our  day.  They  furnish,  moreover, 
says  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  in  interpreting  the 
career  of  the  Boston  theological  professor, 
"the  great  menaces  to  religion,  morality,  pol- 
itics, and  social  life."  Professor  Bowne,  we 
are  told,  "did  not  believe  that  men  would 
long  or  successfully  teach  good  religion  with- 
out good  philosophy." 

In  the  Boston  Tra/iscr/pt,  where  we  read  Mr. 
Mead's  estimate  of  the  man  whose  writings 
have  frequently  been  quoted  in  this  paper, 
the  argument  proceeds  : 

"He  did  not  believe  that  a  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution without  a  metaphysic  or  dynamic  of 
evolution,  a  doctrine  of  the  universe  which 
left  out  central  thought  and  purpose,  or  did 
not  put  these  to  use  as  the  main  working-factor 
of  life,  was  good  philosophy.  'He  that  comes 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,'  and  his  be- 
lief must  rest  upon  msight,  or  it  is  not  a  be- 
lief that  will  stand  great  shocks  or  that  will 
do  much  for  him  or  for  the  world — that  was 
one  of  Professor  Bowne's  'first  principles.' 

"God  and  the  soul,  theism  and  freedom, 
personality,  these,  I  say,  were  the  things 
which  Professor  Bowne's  philosophy  stood 
for;  and  they  were  as  inextricably  and  organ- 
ically bound  together  in  his  thinking  as  in  the  thinking  of  Kant  or 
of  Emerson  : 

"  ■  For  he  tiiat  worketli  hi}>li  and  wise, 
Nor  pauseth  in  liis  plan. 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 
I'.re  freedom  out.  of  man. 

"'The  problem  of  knowledge,'  Bowne  said  in  his  volume  of  lec- 
tures on '  Personalism, '  '  is  insoluble  except  as  we  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite  mind.'  To  the  same  argu- 
ment his  first  book  on  'Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  '  was  de- 
voted, a  book  published  two  years  before  he  came  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  book  upon  the  relations  of  evolution  and  theism.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Spencerian  'first  principles  '  furnished  no  valid  or 
adequate  basis  for  either  religion,  psychology,  or  science;  and  a 
dozen  years  before  Joiin  Fiske — never  Bowne's  equal  in  meta- 
physical talent,  altho  in  many  respects  a  more  opulent  mind- 
showed  in  his  "Destiny  of  Man'  and  'Idea  of  God  '  the  possibility 
and  necessity  of  giving  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  a  teleological 
interpretation,  Bowne  had  done  it  far  more  powerfully.  (3f  course 
we  do  not  forget  that  Kant  had  done  i^,  especially  as  concerns 
human  history,  and  we  do  not  forget  how  wonderfully  Emerson 
anticipated  Darwinism  in  his  poetical  way  in  terms  of  completes! 
idealism.  But  when  our  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  came  in,  it 
came  both  in  P^ngland  and  Germany  on  the  saddle  of  a  mechanical 
philosophy,  and  it  was  not  translated  in  a  hurry  into  terms  which 
satisfied  the  demands  of  poetic  and  religious  feeling.  It  was  to 
that  problem  that  Bowne's  first  book  addrest  itself." 

Professor  Bowne  was  the  foe  alike  of  irreligion  and  of  bigotry, 
says  Mr.  Mead,  "and  he  probably  had  more  critics  in  the  Church 
than  out  of  it."     We  read  further : 

"  He  hated  the  common  talk  about  the  conflict  of  science  and  re- 
ligion. 'It  is  a  pernicious  practise,'  he  said,  'to  gather  all  the 
friends  of  religion  into  one  camp  and  all  the  friends  of  science  into 
another  and  then  to  represent  them  as  eternally  hostile.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue  to  history,  and  it  has  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  weak  heads,  which  unfortunately  are  not  wanting  on  either 
side.'  Remaining  in  the  Church  of  his  youth,  he  stood  there  for 
the  Vjroadest  interpretation  and  the  largest  lilierty.      More  than 
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'horned  cattle,' and  these  collisions  made  no 
small  demand  upon  time  and  strength  so 
necessary  for  higher  things.  It  is  a  pitiful 
thing,  in  a  time  such  as  that  just  past  has 
been,  to  see  a  great  scholar  devoted  to  the 
vindication  and  illumination  of  the  very 
foundations  of  faith,  wlien  these  are  under 
severest  attack,  pestered  by  poor  creatures 
who  resent  some  word  of  his  about  Ezek.  6:14. 
or  even  about  the  parentage  of  Jesus  Christ. 
'While  we,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,' said  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  once  at  a 
church  congress — or  words  to  that  effect — 
'are  spending  this  day  discussing  petty  points 
of  ritual,  I  can  not  forget  that  the  working- 
men  in  their  club  round  the  corner  are  discuss- 
ing the  existence  of  God.'  " 

In  commenting  upon  his  championship  of 
Professor  Mitchell,  the  Old-Testament  schol- 
ar who  was  tried  for  heresy  and  thereby  for- 
feited his  chair  in  Boston  University,  Mr. 
Mead  says  of  Professor  Bowne's  point  of 
view  : 

"  He  felt  that  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  interpreted  by  their  peers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  central  purpose  and  the 
fair  evolution  of  thought,  not  by  the  limited 
and  literal  cross-roads  priest  or  deacon.  His 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  pregnancy  of  the  history  of  thought  it 
was,  together  with  his  own  perfect  clearness,  courage,  and  im- 
patience with  petty  dogmatism,  which  made  him  for  a  genera- 
tion such  a  commanding  power  for  enlightenment  and  progress  in 
his  own  Church  and  in  the  American  religious  world." 


COUNTRY   CHURCH   CONSOLIDATION 

'  I  "HE  country-church  problem  was  once  attacked  by  a  well- 
■*•  known  college  president  in  an  incendiary  spirit.  According 
to  report  he  observed  that  "it  would  be  a  blessing  if  a  third  of  all 
the  church-buildings  in  the  State  should  burn  down."  Calamities 
of  this  order  that  would  contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  struggling 
organizations,  thinks  Mr.  Asa  S.  Fiske,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Interior,  "would  be  blessings  indeed."  But,  lacking  such  interven- 
tions of  Providence,  he  proposes  a  plan  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result  in  communities  where  the  remnants  of  several  denomina- 
tions exist  without  sufficient  strength  in  the  membership  of  any  to 
make  its  individual  church  effective.     It  is  this: 

"  Let  the  two  or  three  congregations  elect,  each  choosing  its  own 
members,  a  joint  executive  commission,  to  which  should  be  given 
the  practical  conduct  of  the  common  interests  of  all.  Let  this 
commission  select  the  building  most  convenient  for  their  joint  serv- 
ices of  public  worship,  leaving  the  other  building  or  buildings  for 
all  sorts  of  social  service — a  kind  of  church-house,  with  reading-, 
recreation-,  and  resort-rooms,  perhaps  also  a  gymnasium — thus 
serving  a  grandly  popular  part  and  meeting,  on  Christian  grounds 
like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  a  universally  felt  social  need.  Neither  con- 
gregation would  lose  its  name  or  denominational  relations.  People 
coming  into  this  union  would  come  as  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
or  whatever  the  titles  of  the  uniting  churches,  or  they  might  come 
simply  to  the  united  body  without  denominationa!  name.  The  out- 
come would  be,  probably,  that  most  newcomers  would  enter  on  the 
last-named  7)lan,  and  so.  after  a  time  as  the  older  denominational 
champions  passed  away,  tlic  denominational  organizations  would 
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go  into  'innocuous  desuetude.'  By  that  time  the  merger  wave 
would  likely  have  risen  so  high  that  it  would  be  easy  for  this  united 
local  body  to  fall  into  one  or  anotherof  the  gracious  consolidations 
of  denominations. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  in  effecting  this  sort  of  merger  in  the 
average  village  is  tlie  fact  that  everybody  knows  all  about  every- 
body else  and  everybody  is  not  perfect.  Cliques  cut  up  these  little 
communities  in  lines  very  difficult  of  crossing.  But,  after  all,  a 
really  Christian  spirit,  under  a  really  serious  intention  of  the 
denominational  authorities,  would  be  able  to  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages to  the  kingdom  cf  God  in  such  a  getting-together  so  as  grad- 
ually to  produce  a  conscience  that  would  effect  it." 

Turning  from  such  drastic  measures  of  reorganization  to  consider 
symptoms  of  the  present  state,  he  inveighs  against  the  practise  of 
the  theological  graduate  in  using  the  small  country  churches  as 
mere  stepping-stones  to  larger  and  richer  stations.     We  read  : 

"A  young  preacher  accepts  the  call  of  a  rural  church ;  goes  to 
his  field;  works  it  with  wisdom  and  success;  gets  into  the  confi- 
dence and  love  of  his  little  flock.  He  has  pi-oved  his  mettle.  His 
seminary  thinks  he  is  a  rising  man.  Presently  comes  along  a  roar- 
ing lion,  or  a  trio  of  them,  seeking  whom  they  may  carry  off  to 
their  bigger  lair,  with  a  bigger  salary.  These  'head-hunters'  are 
'dee-lighted  '  with  their  find  ;  make  their  proposals  and  the  young 
preacher  is  flattered;  thinks  that  this  is  providential — a  call  of 
God  indeed  ;  and  gives  due  notice  of  resignation. 

"His  little  flock  in  tlie  wilderness  ?  What  of  that  ?  They  say, 
'He  was  doing  good  here  ;  had  begun  to  gather  in  the  wanderers. 
Everybody  had  got  to  thinking  of  him  as  a  friend  and  devoted 
pastor.  But  now  !  He  has  got  an  easier  and  richer  field  and  a 
better  chance  to  make  a  big  name.  That's  his  "call  of  God"!' 
Good  ai:d  faitliful  souls  are  grieved  and  the  scoffers  jibe.  Confi- 
dence in  the  devotion  of  the  ministry  is  weakened,  and  the  case  of 
that  little  church  is  set  back  well-nigh  fatally. 

"The  difficulty  with  these  churches  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  families  have  fallen  out  of  interest  and  attendance  on  divine 
worship.  The  preacher  coming  to  such  a  church  will  find  that  it 
needs  not  merely  good,  straight  preaching,  but  a  pastoral  work 
far  heavier  than  that  necessary  for  success  in  a  big,  rich,  and  well- 
groomed  church  in  a  city.  Its  families  are  scattered  widely.  His 
parish  is  the  region.  He  must  form  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
those  who  have  unchurched  themselves,  seek  them  out  and  follow 
them  up,  patiently  and  continuously;  must  become  familiar  witii 
every  member  of  each  household  and  witii  all  its  affairs  in  house, 
field,  barn,  stock,  crops,  schools,  as  well  as  with  spiritual  condi- 
tions. He  must  sit  leisurely  at  their  tables  and  win  little  by  little 
their  confidential  friendship  and  so  win  them  by  that  holy  force  to 
tlie  house  of  God  and  the  way  of  holiness.  All  this  is  a  work  that 
calls  for  heroism,  sacrifice,  and  gifts  of  grace,  grit,  and  genius." 


WHY  SANE  MEN   ERR 

"  '  I  "HEY  all  do  it,"  is  the  most  poisonous  phrase  that  human 
*■  lips  can  utter,  that  human  ears  can  hear.  So  says  the 
editor  of  T/ie  C/iris/ian  Advocate  (New  York),  at  the  same  time 
asking:  "Who  can  keep  tlie  young  men  of  the  nation  from  sus- 
pecting or  believing  or  saying 'They  all  do  it'.-""  These  gloomy 
reflections  arise  from  his  contemplation  of  the  "terrifying  spec- 
tacle" of  "the  trial  of  Jotham  Allds,  lately  leader  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and  indirectly  the  trial  of  Senator 
Conger,  his  accuser,"  side  by  side  with  "an  investigation  of  insur- 
ance legislation  which  impeaches  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
business  and  political  life."  Then,  as  an  aura  sufficiently  lurid 
for  this  spectacle,  the  writer  refers  to  that  furnished  by  Pittsburg, 
where  "about  70  municipal  officers  are  charged  with  perfidy  with 
accepting  bribes,  and  other  forms  of  robbery  of  the  public."  As 
a  background  for  these  active  figures  in  the  picture.  Dr.  Buckley 
draws  this : 

"That  the  capitals  of  the  States  and  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  are  spoken  of  as  'great  centers  of  graft '  is  common  knowl- 
edge. But.  lovers  of  their  country  have  said:  'This  is  a  base 
slander;  only  a  few  are  guilty  ;  the  vast  majority  of  legislators  are 
as  honest  as  George  Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln.'     But  the 


answer  comes  swift  and  sure:  'How  was  it  when  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  bought  up  the  legislature  of  New  York  .''  How  did 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  bribe  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  until  the  State  was  satirically  called  "  The  State  of  Camden 
and  Amboy  "  ?  How  did  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  fall  heir  to 
the  roads  and  the  imputations  ?  How  did  Jay  Gould  and  James 
Fisk  and  William  M.  Tweed  and  countless  others  buy  up  councils 
and  legislatures  ? ' 

"Also  what  trembling  is  there;  what  fear  that  the  investigation 
may  take  a  wider  range  !    True  spoke  tue  ancient  English  poet : 

"  '  Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame 

And  those  who  jear  not  guill  yet  start  at  shame.' 

"In  the  constituting  and  proceedings  of  legislative  committees 
of  investigation  many  things  said,  or  omitted  to  be  said,  ofte.T  sug- 
gest Shakespeare : 

"  '  The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  hfe. 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.'  " 

It  will  be  of  use  to'see  clearly  why  sane  and  respected  men  com- 
mit crimes,  what  risks  they  run,  and  the  probability  of  their  ex- 
posure, says  Dr.  Buckley,  in  furnishing  this  diagnosis  : 

"  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  men  would  have  committed 
such  acts  as  are  alleged  or  proved  if  they  had  believed  they  would 
ever  be  exposed.  The  guilty  ones  seem  to  have  cherished  the  fond 
delusion  that  tho  others  had  been  detected,  they  never  could  be. 
Tho  all  may  not  be  found  out,  the  presumption  is  in  every  case 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  exposed 

"In  order  to  be  able  to  hide  it  entirely  he  who  commits  crime 
secretly  must  first  know  just  how  it  appears  from  the  outside,  and 
in  addition  must  know  precisely  how  his  efforts  to  conceal  his  guilt 
appear  to  others. 

"  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  can  only  know  this   by- 
imagination,  for  he  is  within  the  cordon  of  circumstances  and  can 
not  get  out  of  it. 

"Why  is  it  that  so  many  scoundrels  of  great  ability  leave  some 
thing  projecting  from  their  fortifications  which  will  surely  lead  to- 
detection  1     It  is  often  because  the  fascination  of  sin,  crime,  and 
vice  destroys  or  hampers  caution.     There  is  a  peculiar  bewitch- 
ment about  unholy  gratification  of  every  kind  which  so  absorbs  the- 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  great  caution. 

"  Other  criminals,  terrified  with  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  unless  exceedingly  wary  they  will  be  found  out,  fre- 
(juently  become  so  cautious  as  to  attract  the  attention  which  they 
so  much  fear.  Thus,  many  a  man  who  has  set  a  building  on  fire, 
tho  iiis  house  was  adjacent  to  tiie  burning  building,  has  pretended 
to  be  asleep  when  tlie  flames  have  been  raging  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Another  rushes  down  to  assist  in  putting  out  the  fire  and  is. 
so  extraordinarily  active  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

** '  So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt.' 

"  Death-bed  confessions  of  fellow  conspirators  or  friends  are  net 
uncommon,  and  more  frequently  in  delirium  or  drunkenness  crimi- 
nals speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  suspicion.     All  professions, 
and  religions  furnish  illustrations.     It  is  not  wonderful,  for  '.5'wj- 
picion  always  hannts  the  guilty  mind.'' 

"Again,  when  he  supposes  himself  not  in  danger  of  detection, 
the  guilty  man  evinces  a  boldness  which  betrays  him.     In  grosser- 
crimes,  burglaries,  murders,  counterfeiting,  crimes  of  licentious- 
ness, shop-lifting,  lying,  forging,  etc.,  this  boldness  born  of  their 
escapes  causes  them  to  be  suspected. 

"The  leading  of  a  false  life  naturally  leads  to  detection. 

"Frequently  the  secret  writhes  in  the  soul  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  drive  the  guilty  possessor  either  to  reveal  it  in  a  confession  to 
a  friend,  or  by  some  terrible  paroxysm  to  cast  it  forth. 

"Of  course  these  men  pay  no  attention  to  divine  Providence, 
and  many  Christian  professors  are  as  thoroughly  backslidden  as  if 
there  were  no  Divinity  'that  shapes  our  ends.'  Yet  there  are 
a  thousand  ways  in  which  God,  without  working  a  miracle,  can 
expose  the  guilty. 

"The  unwary  Conger,  the  six  listening  Senators,  the  informing 
Newcomb,  The  Evening  Post''s  decision  to  publish,  or  the  con- 
fessing Klein — none  can  tell  whether  an  influence  from  the  invisible 
and  original  Power  brought  about  the  impulse  on  which  publicity.- 
depended. 

"'Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out ! '  " 
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THE   HISTORIAN   OF  THE  GHETTO 
CHILDREN 

THE  little  children  of  New  York's  East-Side  ghetto  owe  more 
to  Myra  Kelly  than  they  will  perhaps  ever  realize.  Since 
her  death  at  Torquay,  England,  on  March  30,  it  is  said  that  her 
books  "had  a  big  influence  in  shaping  the  work  of  many  societies 
and  organizations  trying  to  help  to  make  good  citizens  "out  of 
these  denizens  of  the  crowded  tenement  districts.  Miss  Kelly's 
work  was  largely  autobiographical.  She  retold  the  stories  she 
learned  from  her  pupils  when  she  was  a  public-school  teacher. 
Besides  tliis  she  herself  figures  as  Jfi'ss  Bailey,  the  indefatigable 
and  sympathetic  instructor,  who  tries  to  straigiiten  out  some  of 
the  tangles  that  puzzle  little  minds  trying  to  grasp  our  unfamiliar 
ideals.  An  example  is  quoted  in  biographical  notices  now  appear- 
ing, showing  how  "teacher "  tries  to  guide  the  pupils' views  on 
some  familiar  aspects  of  American  history.  The  following  is 
taken  from  one  of  Miss  Kelly's  stories  : 

"Ain't  George  Wash'ton  made  shoots  mit  pistols?"  demands 
Isidore. 

"Yes,  he  did,"  admitted  Miss  Bailey. 

"  Ain't  Teddy  Rosenfelt  hit  mans?  Und  ain't  they  made  him 
President  over  it?  On'y  that  ain't  how  they  makes  mit  mine  uncle. 
They  don't  make  him  President  nor  papas,  neither.  They  takes 
and  puts  something  from  iron  on  his  hands  so  he  couldn't  to  talk, 
even.  Then  they  puts  him  in  a  wagon  und  they  says  they  sends 
him  over  the  water." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  teacher. 

"  Over  the  river  where  islands  is  and  prisons  stands.  That's- 
how  they  makes  mit  him,  the  wliile  he  hits  somebody  mit  pistols.- 


"  Und  George  had  his  gang  along,"  observed  Nathan  Spiderwi 

"Und  Izzie,"  said  Morris  Mogilewsky,  summing  the  matter  \y\. 

"George  Wash'ton,  he  ain't  hit  mans  in  legs  mit  shootin'  pistols 

out  killin'  'em.     You  couldn't  to  be  Presidents  or  papas  over  that. 

George  Wash'ton  he  kills  'em  all  bloody   und  dead.      He  kills 


^H^-V^-t^^— 


By  court«sy  of  "McClure'ji  Miitfazine." 

HOW     THE    "teacher"    GOT    HEK    Ll'IKKAKV    MA'IEKIAL. 

An  illustration  drawn  by  Florence  .Scovel  Shinn  for  one  of  Myra 
Kelly's  stories  of  East-Side  life,  showing  how  the  children  took  a  hand 
in  their  own  biographies. 

I  guess  they  don't  know  about  (ieorge  und  Teddy.  They  niakes 
them — mine  uncle  tells  you  how  they  makes  George  und  Teddy- 
Presidents  over  it." 

"  ISut  that  was  from  long,  Izzie,"  Eva  reminded  him. 

"And  altogether  different,"  added  Miss  Bailey. 

"An*  me  pop  wasn't  there  ;  he'd  a  pinched  'em,"  said  Patrick. 


MVRA    KELLY, 

Who  not  only  revealed  in  her  widely  popular  stories  the  peculiar 
psychology  of  young  East-Side  denizens,  but  gave  the  inspiration  to 
societies  that  aim  to  make  them  good  citizens. 

bunches  of  tousensof  mans.  Why  ain't  your  uncle  kill  somebody?  " 
"He  hits  him  in  the  leg,"  reiterated  Isidore  sadly. 
"But  he  ain't  killed  'em.     Und,  Izzie,  sooner  you  ain't  killed 

somebody  bloody  und  dead,  you  couldn't  to  be  Presidents  und 

papas  of  countries." 

The  story  of  Miss  Kelly's  initiation  into  the  magazine  world 
where  she  immeditately  became  a  leading  figure  has  about  it  ele- 
ments at  once  naive  and  unusual.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun 
tells  it  in  these  words  : 

"  Ten  years  or  so  ago  a  newspaper  man  was  dining  one  evening 
'with  Dr.  James  T.  Kelly,  who  asked  for  advice  concerning  his 
daughter's  troubles  with  magazine  editors.  This  seemed  like  the 
preface  to  a  familiar  story — the  young  woman  had  literary  ability 
which  the  editors  persistently  refused  to  recognize.  What  was  to 
be  done? 

"  But  the  story  was  not  along  that  familiar  line. 

"'My  daughter  Myra,'  said  Dr.  Kelly  wlien  his  companion  asked 
how  he  could  help,  'is  teaching  in  a  down-town  I-last-.Side  scliool. 
All  of  us  at  home  have  been  entertained  by  her  stories  of  her  pupils, 
and  I  urged  her  to  write  some  of  them.  She  was  timid  about  it 
because  of  tlie  tales  of  often  rejected  manuscripts  by  unknown 
writers  and  did  not  say  that  she  would  make  the  trial. 

"'Unknown  to  me  she  did,  tho,  and  determined  to  get  over  the 
agony  of  unanimous  rejecticni  as  soon  as  possible  she  made  three 
copies  of  her  story  and  posted  one  each  to  three  magazine  editors. 

"'This  morning  she  came  to  me  in  dismay  with  three  letters  from 
three  editors,  three  checks,  and  tiiree  recjuests  for  more  stories.' 

"Dr.  Kelly's  companion  agreed  to  act  as  diplomatic  agent ;  saw 
the  three  editors,  settled  the  matter  of  first  choice  by  lot,  and  gave 
the  bewildered  young  school  teacher's  promise  of  otlier  stories  in 
turn  to  the  other  two  editors.     That  was  tiie  unusual  manner  of 
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entrance  into  the  lield  of  story-writing  of  Myra  Kelly,  then  a  teacher 
in  the  primary  grade  of  Public  School  147. 

"The  opinions  of  the  magazine  editors  were  speedily  justified. 
Readers  demanded  more  stories  about  Isidote  Belchatosky,  there 
were  enthusiastic  encores  for  further  comment  by  Morns  3fo,s^ileiv- 
sky,  subscribers  would  not  be  denied  more  of  the  wisdom  of  Becky 
Zalmono'ii'sky,  and  Patrick  Brennan,  whose  father  had  resisted 
the  tide  which  had  swept  most  of  his  race  away  from  Poverty 
Hollow,  had  friends  by  the  thousands  among  magazine  readers. 

"For  her  first  story  Myra  Kelly  was  glad  to  accept  $50;  within 
a  year  she  got  $500  for  every  story  she  wrote. 

"And  all  she  had  done,  she  often  said,  was  simply  to  write  down 
the  stories  she  told  at  home  of  tllft"^ueer  deeds  and  views  of  the 
ghetto  children  to  whom  she  was  teaching  a  b  c — and  deportment. 
But  these  stories  were  so  very  unlike  any  others  from  out  of  that 
world  'east  of  the  Bowery,'  reproduced  so  quaintly  the  dialects, 
so  accurately  the  points  of  view,  gave  sucli  a  new,  deep  insight  into 
that  seething  world  where  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  in  the  making,  that  their  author  became  quickly  famous 
and  prosperous." 

Her  books,  in  which  are  gathered  up  these  short  stories,  are 
called  "  Little  Citizens,"  "  Isle  of  Dreams."  and  "  Words  of  Liberty." 


THE  ILLUSTRATOR  OF  "OMAR" 

PEOPLE  flock  nowadays  to  see  an  exhibition  of  Sorolla,  of 
Whistler,  or  of  the  Independent  Artists;  but,  back  in  the 
early  eighties,  all  the  world  of  New  York  art  lovers  went  to  a  pub- 
lisher's rooms  to  see  the  Omar-Khayyam  drawings.  They  retain 
their  interest  for  the  public  still,  declares  the  artist  who  drew  them, 
Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  and  in  the  April  World's  Work  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  how  he  first  came  to  know  Omar,  and  then 
passed  on  his  knowledge  to  equally  innocent  but  interested  listen- 
ers. Elihu  Vedder,  tho  an  American  artist,  has  lived  the  life  of  an 
expatriate,  now  in  Paris,  now  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
He  begins  the  narrative  of  the  Omar  drawings: 

"We  were  living  in  Perugia  when  my  friend  Ellis  brought  me 
Omar  and  introduced  him  as  only  Ellis  could.  Ellis  was  a  man 
who  could  not  only  so  read  Chaucer  tliat  you  understood  him,  but 


Copyrighted,  Ho?,  by  E.  Vcrld'-r.  -i  :■  i.   I  -** 

•'THK  SOUL   BETWEEN    DOUBT   AND   FAITH." 
One  of  Elihu  Vedder's  famous  symbolical  drawings  for  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.' 


he  converted  him  into  a  musical  flow  of  melody.  He  was  a  man 
who,  once  reading  a  long  poem,  could  recite  it,  and  copy  it  out  for 
you  if  you  desired.  Now  this  was  so  far  back  that  it  was  in  the 
time  when  Omar,  or  Fitzgerald,  was  known  only  to  Tennyson  and 
his  friends  as  'old  Fitz,'  and  to  few  besides.  In  the  little 
Villa  Uffreduzzi,  late  in  the  afternoon,  wlien  the  sun  had  gone  off 
the  house,  in  the  grateful  shade,  out  of  an  old  Etruscan  cup,  many 
were  the  libations  of  good  wine  poured  on  tlie  thirsty  earth,  to  go 
below  and  quench  the  fire  of  anguish  in  old  Omar's  eyes.  Thus 
was  the  seed  of  Omar  planted  in  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
growth,  and  it  grew  and  took  to  itself  all  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth 
tliat  it  could  assimilate,  and  blossomed  out  in  the  drawings. 

"To  round  out  the  candle — from  the  villa  we  saw  the  level  plain 
of  the  Tiber  stretching  to  stormy  Assisi.  always  involved  in  clouds 
and  strange  effects  and  atmospheric  troul)]es,  such  as  followed  in 
the  moral  world  the  advent  of  its  great  saint.  We,  however,  sat 
in  tlie  peaceful  twilight  and  drank  to  Omar.  I  liad  my  little  boy 
with  me,  slowly  twining  himself  about  my  heart  with  tendrils 
never  more  to  be  relaxed.  His  mother,  proud  of  her  two  boys, 
had  gone  home  and  returned  with  but  one.  In  Rome  a  little 
daughter  came,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  Villa  Ansidei,  to  which 
we  had  removed  in  the  mean  time.  It  had  the  same  great  view, 
and  tiie  same  cloud  effects  over  tlie  plain  and  on  the  great  hill  of 
Assisi  are  shown  in  many  a  sketch  made  at  that  time. 

"At  the  Villa  Uffreduzzi  all  was  pleasure — and  so  it  was  down 
at  the  other  villa  for  a  time.  In  those  days  I  painted  dances  and 
picnics — and  girls  weaving  golden  nets — until  the  day  came  when 
my  little  boy  had  to  depart.  Then  followed  the  various  attempts 
to  banish  even  tlie  memory  of  him,  for  the  sake  of  others.  He 
was  placed  in  a  cell  in  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  of  Perugia,  in  full 
view  of  the  house — so  that  he  was  never  out  of  sight  as  well  as 
never  out  of  heart — and  then  I  painted  a  sketch  that  I  never  show. 
And  then  we  gave  up  the  villa  and  passed  the  summers  elsewhere." 

It  was  out  of  these  spiritual  experiences  that  the  Omar  drawings 
grew.     He  goes  into  more  details  : 

"  On  one  of  my  trips  home,  seeing  that  other  people  were  making 
books,  I  thought,  Why  not  make  one  myself  ?  And  of  course 
Omar  came  into  my  mind ;  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more 
the  idea  pleased  me.  So  I  mentioned  it  to  the  art  editor  of  one 
of  the  principal  magazines  in  New  York  ;  he  said : 

"'Yes,  yes  ;  take  something  popular  and  it  might  do  very  well ! ' 
I  stared  at  him — and  that  magazine  did  not  get  the  Omar  drawings. 

"  In  Boston,  Mr.  Houghton 
listened  to  my  scheme  and 
asked:  'But  who  and  where 
is  this  Omar.?'  I  said  that 
was  natural ;  he  was  too  near; 
he  only  publislied  the  poem. 
To  make  a  long  story  short, 
he  agreed  to  bring  out  the 
book,  and  on  the  way  back 
to  Rome  I  thought  it  all  out. 
In  three  weeks  I  liad  divided 
the  verses  into  groups  and  set- 
tled on  the  subjects  of  the 
drawings,  and  commenced 
making  them.  I  was  some- 
what wise  also;  I  did  not  be- 
gin at  the  beginning  and  go 
through,  but  dipt  in  here  and 
there  throughout  the  book,  so 
that  they  should  not  begin 
well  and  'peter  out,'  or  begin 
ill  and  improve,  but  were  kept 
as  even  as  moods  and  circum- 
stances would  permit;  but 
they  boiled  out,  and  I  kept 
the  fire  hot,  and  they  were  (as 
is  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
book)  'Commenced  May, 
1883;  finished  March,  1884.'' 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  all  the  money  which 
enabled  me  to  make  the  draw- 
ings was  borrowed  from  an 
ever-kin^  American  banker  in 
Rome  at    12   per  cent.     You 
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see,  he  cast  up  his  accounts  every  three  months,  and  compounded 
things.  On  my  wife  expostulating  he  said  :  'If  I  couldn't  make 
24  per  cent.  I  had  better  shut  up  shop.' 

"To  tliose  who  object  to  the  work — and  there  are  those  who  do 
—  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  selling  yet — a  poor  argument,  but  it 
must  suffice." 


SPOILING  GOOD  STORIES 

IT  is  a  common  experience  to  have  to  stand  helplessly  by  while 
a  bad  story-teller  spoils  a  good  story.  The  utmost  reward 
the  teller  gets  for  his  efforts  is  a  perfunctory  laugh  that  is  almost 
sadder  than  silence.  But  Mr.  Chesterton  has  furnished  him  with 
such  high  companionship  that  he  may  hereafter  brace  his  heart 
against  all  rebuffs.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  and  Wagner, 
according  to  the  essayist  of  The  Illustrated  London  A'ews,  are  all 
in  this  category.  He  airily  adds  :  "The  mere  fact  that  some  fable 
has  passed  through  a  master  mind  does  not  imply  by  any  means 
that  it  must  have  been  improved."  It  is  supposed,  he  muses,  that 
"if  Shakespeare  took  the  legend  of  Lear,  or  Goethe  the  legend  of 
Faust,  or  Wagner  the  legend  of  Tannhduser,  they  must  have  been 
very  right,  and  the  legends  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them."  Not  at 
all.  Mr.  Chesterton's  "own  impression  is  that  they  were  .some- 
times very  wrong,  and  that  the  legends  miglit  sue  them  for  slander." 
Shakespeare's  name,  as  is  said  above,  begins  the  list  of  delin- 
quents, perhaps  because  he  makes  a  resonant  beginning  for  any 
list  to  prove  any  theory  ;  but  second  thoughts  persuade  Mr.  Ches- 
terton that  he  can  not  get  Shakespeare  into  this  theory  of  his,  so 
he  frankly  says  : 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  Shakespeare  made  all  his  stories  better ; 
and  as  far  as  1  can  see,  he  could  hardly  have  made  them  worse. 
He  seems  to  have  specialized  in  making  good  plays  out  of  bad 
novels.  If  Shakespeaie  were  alive  now  1  suppose  he  would  make 
a  sweet  springtime  comedy  out  of  an  anecdote  in  a  sporting-paper. 
I  suppose  he  would  make  a  starry  and  awful  tragedy  out  of  one  of 
the  penny  novelettes.  But,  as  .Shakespeare  does  not  support  my 
argument,  I  propose  to  leave  him  out  of  my  article." 

That  Milton  fits  the  bill,  however,  he  thinks  can  be  "stoutly 
maintained";  "only  that  Milton's  story  being  Scriptural  is  not 
perhaps  so  safe  to  dogmatize  al)out."     But  we  read : 

"In  one  sense  Milton  spoiled  Eden  as  much  as  the  snake  did. 
He  made  a  magnificent  poem,  and  yet  he  missed  the  poetical  point. 
For,  in  'Paradise  Lost  '  (if  I  remember  right),  Milton  substitutes  for 
the  primal  appetite  for  a  strange  fruit  an  elaborate  psychological 
and  sentimental  motive.  He  makes  Adam  eat  the  fruit  deliberately, 
'not  deceived,'  witli  the  object  of  sliaring  Eve's  misfortvme.  In 
other  words,  he  makes  all  human  wickedness  originate  in  an  act 
of  essential  goodness,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  very  excusable  roman- 
ticism. Now  all  our  meannesses  did  not  begin  in  magnanimity  ; 
if  we  are  cads  and  lilackguanis  (as  we  are)  it  is  not  because  our 
first  ancestor  behaved  like  a  husband  and  a  gentleman.  The  story, 
as  it  stands  in  the  Bible,  is  infinitely  more  sui)lime  and  delicate. 
There  all  evil  is  traced  to  that  ultimate  unreasoning  insolence 
which  will  not  accept  even  the  kindest  conditions;  that  profoundly 
inartistic  aiiarcliy  that  objects  to  a  limit  as  such.  It  is  not  indi- 
cated that  the  fruit  was  of  attractive  hue  or  taste;  its  attraction 
was  thai  it  was  forbidden.  In  i-".den  there  was  a  maximum  of  lib- 
erty and  a  minimum  of  veto  ;  but  some  veto  is  essential  even  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty.  The  finest  thing  about  a  free  meadow  is  the 
hedge  at  the  tw\  of  it.  The  m<mient  the  hedge  is  abolisiied  it  is 
no  longer  a  meatlow,  but  a  waste,  as  Eden  was  after  its  one  limita- 
tion was  lost.  This  l'»ible  idea  that  all  sins  and  sorrows  spring 
from  a  certain  fever  of  ])ri(!e,  which  can  not  enjoy  unless  it  controls, 
is  a  much  deeper  anrl  more  piercing  tiutii  tlian  Milton's  mere  sug- 
gestion that  a  gentleman  got  entangled  by  his  chivalry  to  a  lady. 
Genesis,  with  sounfier  common  sense,  makes  Adam  after  the  Fall 
lose  his  chivalry  in  a  ratiier  marked  and  slartlint;-  manner." 

Tile  same  theorv  fif  f'elerinration  migiit  be  urged  in  tiie  rase  of 
r,f)etlie  ar.d  the  Juiust  legend.  w<;  an-  told,  tlic  reference;  lieing  to 
tiie  "outline  of  the  first  jjail."      listen  : 

"  Now  tlie  actual  stor\  iW  I'mtst.  Me/>/iis/t>/>/ii'lr.\.  and  Mirn/arct 


seems  to  me  infinitely  less  exa/ted  and  beautiful  tlian  the  old  story 
of  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  Helen.  I  had  tlte  pleasure  of  see- 
ing in  Yorkshire  the  ol<l  wooden  pt'i)pel-play  of  'Faustus  '  that  has 
since  been  oerformed  in  London  ;  and  the  Yorkshire  dolls  were 
much  more  living  than  some  of  the  London  actors.  The  mario- 
nettes were  trying  to  express  themselves  as  men  ;  there  were  times, 
alas!  when  eminent  actors  tried  to  express  themselves  as  mario- 
nettes; but  that  is  not  the  true  objection.     The  true  objection  is 


From  a  Copley  Priot.    Copyrighted,  1906,  by  ('urtiH  k  Cameron,  BoBton. 

'•  THE  CUP    OT"    DFATII.  ■ 
From  a  drawing  for  "  Omar  Kliavyam."  Iiy  Klihu  Welder. 

"  .So  when  that  .Ani-el  of  the  Darker  Druik 
At  last  shall  meet  you  by  the  River's  brink 
And,  offering  liis  cup,  invite  your  soul 
Forth  to  your  lips  to  quaff — thou  shaft  not  shrink." 

tliis  :  tluvt,  in  the  medieval  play,  I'aust  is  damned  for  doing  agreat 
sin  ;  swearing  loyalty  to  eternal  evil  that  he  may  \nis<,v^^  Helen  of 
Troy,  the  supreme  bodily  beauty.  Tiie  old  Juiust  is  danmed  for 
doing  a  great  sin  ;  but  the  new  J'aust  is  saved  for  doing  a  small 
sin — a  mean  sin.  Goethe's  J-'aust  is  not  intoxicated  and  swe])! 
away  l)y  the  intolerable  sweetness  of  some  su])ernatural  lady, 
(joethe's  J-'aust,  .so  soon  as  he  is  marie  a  young  man,  promptly 
and  really  becomes  a  young  rascal.     He  gets  at  once  into  a  local 
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intrigfue — I  will  not  s^y  into  a  local  entanglement  because  (as  in 
most  similar  cases)  only  the  woman  is  entangled.  But  surely  there 
is  something  of  the  bad  side  of  Germany,  there  is  something  of 
the  vulgar  sentimentalist,  in  this  hotchpotch  of  seduction  and  sal- 
vation !  The  man  ruins  the  woman  ;  the  woman,  therefore,  saves 
the  man  ;  and  that  is  the  moral,  die  eioige  W^eiblichkeit.  Some- 
body who  has  had  the  pleasure  shall  be  purified  because  somebody 
else  has  had  the  pain ;  and  so  his  cruelty  shall  finally  be  the  same 
as  kindness.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  puppet-play  ;  where  Fausi 
is  finally  torn  by  black  derils  and  dr.-i^.red  down  to  hell.  1  find  it 
less  depressing." 

Mr.  Chesterton  finds  the  same  principle  in  what  he  calls  Wagner's 
"perversion  "  of  Tannhiiuser.     Tims: 

"This  ""great  legend  of  the  e^rly  Middle  Ages,  plainly  and 
properly  told,  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  things  in  human  his- 
tory' or  fable.  Tanfihciuser,  a  great  kniglit,  committed  a  terrible 
transcendental  sin,  that  cut  him  off  from  all  the  fellowship  of  sin- 
ners. He  became  the  lover  of  Venus  herself,  the  incarnation  of 
pa;an  sensuality.  Coming  out  of  those  evil  caverns  to  the  sun,  he 
strayed  to  Rome  and  asked  the  Pope  if  surli  as  he  could  repent 
and  be  saved.  The  Pope  answered,  in  substance,  tliat  there  are 
limits  to  everything.  A  man  so  c\it  off  from  Christian  sanity  (he 
said)  could  no  more  repent  than  the  Pope's  stick  cut  from  a  tree 
could  grow  leaves  again.  Tafitihciuserwent  away  in  despair,  and 
descended  again  into  the  caverns  of  eternal  death  ;  only,  after  he 
had  gone,  the  Pope  looked  at  his  stick  one  fine  morning  and  saw 
that  it  was  sprouting  leaves.  To  me  tliat  tale  is  one  terrific  crash 
of  agnosticism  and  Catholicism.  Wagner,  I  believe,  made  Tariff- 
hduser  return  repentant  for  the  second  time.  If  that  is  not  spoil- 
ing a  story,  I  do  not  know  what  i.s." 


WAILS  OVER   THE  OPERA 

THE  twenty-fifth  regular  season  of  opera  at  tlie  Metropolitan 
closed  on  April  2  and  ended  "a  cliapter  of  musical  history 
which  will  never  be  recalled  with  pleasure  by  any  lover  of  the  art." 
This  dubious  strain  of  Mr.  Krehbiel,  the  writer  on  music  for  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  echoed  by  practically  all  his  brothers  in  the 
critical  gild.  The  public  would  seem  unlikely  to  be  interested  in 
"petty  intrigues  and  bickerings  between  directors,  conductors, 
artists,  and  underling  employees,"  were  it  not  that  these  are  the 
attributed  causes  for  many  mediocre  performances  and  a  season 
whose  losses,  according  to  Mr.  De  Koven,  writing  in  The  IVnr/d 
(New  York),  will  amount  to  $700,000.  Almost  all  agree  tiiat  tliis 
sum  would  be  greatly  enlarged  were  it  not  for  the  late  arrival  of 
the  two  Russian  dancers,  Pavlowa  and  Mordkin,  who  brought 
crowded  audiences  and  an  increased  exchequer  to  the  opera-house- 
The  loss  "is  presumably  no  part  of  the  public's  concern,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Aldrich  in  7 he  Times  (New  York),  "  unless  it  be  in  the 
effect  upon  next  season's  plans."  He  speaks  of  explanations  put 
forward,  such  as  the  "expansion  policy" — that  is,  simultaneous 
performances  in  Eastern  cities  ;  "  an  effort  to  crush  out  an  energetic 
and  resourceful  rival,  the  reckless  engagement  of  singers  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  in.stitution  who  had  to  be  paid  when  they  did  not 
sing,  the  engagement  of  certain  incompetent  singers  at  very  large 
salaries,  which  they  could  not  possibly  earn."  Thus  the  dual 
management  comes  toconfest  failure,  and  Mr.  Dippel  departs  with 
what  many  tiiink  amounts  to  a  dismissal.  Next  year  his  energies 
will  be  confined  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  The  Sun.  shows 
a  settled  gloom  in  saying  : 

"The  future  historian  of  opera  in  this  town  will  read  the  proud 
preliminary  announcements  of  the  company  and  the  record  of  its 
achievements  with  a  sense  of  di-:uipointment.  Other  features  of 
this  season  might  be  discu.st  at  tli's  tim.e,  but  perhaps  without 
profit.  Indeed,  the  more  experienced  observers  of  musical  doings 
in  this  town  are  rapidly  approaching  tiie  conclusion  that  no  dis- 
cussion ol  tne  proceedings  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  can 
have  good  results.  The  in.stitution  no  longer  occupies  the  leading 
position  it  once  held,  and  the  simple  reason  for  this  is  that  it  can 
no  longer  pf-ove  that  it  otters  casts  tar  superior  to  those  to  be  heard 
elsewhere  in  the  world.      It  used  to  do  this  every  opera  night. 


Now  it  does  so  perhaps  twice  a  week.  ...  It  is  possible  that  the 
present  government  of  the  house  discerns  grave  difficulties  in  the 
future.  Casts  such  as  those  provided  by  Maurice  Grau  may  no 
longer  be  obtainable ;  we  must  be  satisfied  with  something  less 
admirable;  but  with  singers  of  the  first  rank  getting  .scarcer  and 
salaries  higher  it  is  not  at  all  amazing  that  the  government  should 
try  to  teach  us  to  like  worse  singers  than  we  ever  heard  before. 
Unfortunately  in  the  very  .same  season  the  opposition  establish- 
ment greatly  improved  the  general  level  of  its  singing,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  thing  could  be  done." 

Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven,  himself  a  composer,  writes  in  the  New 
York  World  Xh\s  analysis  of  the  situation  : 

"  M.  Gatti's  announcement  that  it  was  his  purpose  during  his 
m.magerial  incumbency  to  give  opera  with  first-class  orchestra  and 
cliorus,  scenery  and  stage  surroundings,  and  with  those  casts  of 
moderate  artists  which  Milan  was  content  with,  and  with  which 
New  York,  according  to  him,  must  learn  to  put  up  with,  has  been 
followed  generally  in  the  way  opera  has  been  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan during  the  season.  The  orchestra,  whether  under  Tos- 
canini,  Hertz,  or  Mahler  (no  orchestra  could  play  well  under 
conductors  like  Podesti  or  Tango),  has  been  of  high  excellence. 
The  chorus-singing  has  been  better  than  we  have  ever  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan  before,  especially  in  the  German  operas;  while  the 
Miise  en  scene,  generally  speaking,  has  been  far  more  artistic,  com- 
plete, and  perfect  in  detail  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in 
former  years.  Productions  like  those  of  'Orfeo,' *La  Gioconda.' 
'Germania,'  'Pique  Dame,'  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  'Der  Frei- 
schiitz'and  'Pipe  of  Desire,' would  have  beenacredit  to  any  opera- 
house  or  any  management  in  the  world.  But  it  was  in  the  matter 
of  these  average  casts  of  mediocre  excellence,  which  we  are  in- 
formed New  York  would  have  to  learn  to  put  up  with,  that  the 
principal  trouble  lay.  I  have  seen  performances  of  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  this  .season,  like  one  or  two  of '  Faust '  and  Trova- 
tore,'  which  would  have  made  Abbey  and  Grau,  and  even  Conried, 
turn  in  their  graves;  which  would  make  one  exclaim,  in  ashamed 
distress,  thinking  of  its  great  traditions  anent  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  'Ichabod,  Ichabod  ! '  and  which  would  make  one 
wonder  with  no  little  resentment  how  and  why  certain  artists  ever 
were  allowed  to  ai']>ear  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  how,  having  once 
appeared,  they  were  ever  allowed  to  remain." 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  old  subject  of  the  opera  war  Mr.  De 
Koven  offers  these  interesting  observations  : 

"Two  years  ago  the  writer  went  to  several  of  the  Metropolitan 
directors  and  as.sured  them  that  arrangements  could  be  made  where- 
by the  Metropolitan  would  retain  its  place  as  of  right  as  the  home 
of  grand  opera  in  New  York,  and  the  Manhattan  become,  as  seemed 
best  suited  for  it,  the  opera  comicjue  of  New  York  ;  and  prediction 
was  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  columns  of  The  M^or/d of  the 
probable  and  disadvantageous  effects  of  a  continued  unfriendly 
rivalry  between  the  two  houses,  which  has  certainly  been  justified. 
But  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  pooh-poohed  and  laughed  at 
any  necessity  of  considering  Mr.  Hammerstein  and  his  operatic 
endeavors  as  a  factor  in  the  situation  by  saying  :  'My  dear  Mr.  De 
Koven,  what  nonsense;  Mr.  Hammerstein  can  not  possibly  last 
thirty  days.'  But  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  lasted  three  years,  with 
every  indication  of  his  continuing  to  exist,  and  the  Metropolitan 
management  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  largest  financial 
deficit  ever  known  in  the  history  of  that  house,  without  operatic 
results,  in  the  way  of  improved  performances,  in  anyway  sufficient 
to  justify  it.  Whatever  the  real  truth  of  the  situation,  and  wherever 
the  blame  for  this  state  of  things  properly  belongs,  the  public  at 
least  is  warranted  in  the  view  they  have  taken  and  still  hold  that 
the  Metropolitan  is  being  distinctly  and  decidedly  mismanaged, 
whether  to  serve  this  purpose  or  that,  social  or  national,  is 
immaterial 

"Opera  at  the  Manhattan  has  to  a  great  extent  le.ssened  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  social  side  of  opera-giving,  which  has  hitherto 
reigned  supreme  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  directors  sliould,  I 
think,  in  the  future  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  great 
pul)lic  witli  whom  they  have  to  deal  and  whom  they  must  satisfy 
if  they  expect  to  run  opera  on  anything  like  a  practical  financial 
basis.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  this  season  that  the  Metro- 
politan does  not  begin  to  make  money  at  all  until  the  cheapest 
seats  and  standing-room  are  .sold  ;  in  other  words,  until  the  great 
public  are  interested  in  the  proceedings.  Tliat  they  have  not  this 
season  been  so  interested  the  deficit  shows." 
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A  GREAT  EXODUS  IN  PROSPECT 

Last  year  for  the  building  and  launching 
of  great  transatlantic  steamships  was  a 
record  year.  The  year  1907  had  estab- 
lished a  record  for  the  number  of  American 
travelers  visiting  Europe  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  present  y«ar  apparently  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  banner  year  both  for 
volume  of  travel  and  for  the  number  of 
steamers  in  commission.  Managers  of 
-companies,  and  those  otherwise 
actively  engaged  in  organizing 
transatlantic  travel,  give  several 
reasons  for  optimistic  estimates  of 
what  the  summer  will  bring  forth. 

According  to  one  authority, 
"in  the  financial  world  affairs 
have  become  normal,  after  a  busi- 
ness depression  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  tariff.  One  thing  that 
will  help  to  swell  the  volume  of 
travel  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
so  much  going  on  this  summer. 
There  is  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-Play;  there  are  the  mu- 
sical festivals  at  Baireuth,  Vien- 
na, and  Munich,  racing  events  in 
France  and  England,  and  many 
aviation  events.  All  these  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  cabin 
travel.  Last  year  there  were 
shipped  for  use  for  travelers,  487 
automobiles,  but  already  indica- 
tions are  said  to  be  that  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine 
will  ship  500  machines,  exclusive 
Oi.'  what  other  lines  will  do, 

11  an  interview  a  month  ago 
in  ths  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Gustav  ?  H.  Schwab,  manager  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany, predicted  that  the  pass- 
enger steamers  which  leave  this 
country  from  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month  unti'  well  into  July 
would  go  out  crowded.  "There 
is  every  indication,"  said  he, 
"that  the  spring  cabm-passenger  business 
will  be  larger  than  last  >''ear. 

"  Business  to  northern  ports  will  always 
be  good,  and  the  advance  bookings 
show  that,  but  the  most  remarkable  in- 
crease is  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  Each 
year  sees  vessels  on  every  line  carrying 
more  and  more  people  to  southern  ports. 


The  climate  there  is  fine,  the  ocean  trip  is 
longer,  and  the  ports  reached  are  more  con- 
venient. The  southern  season  formerly 
lasted  from  November  to  the  end  of  May. 
But  it  has  been  extended  well  into  July. 
The  American  has  found  that  in  Italy 
summer  is  no  warmer  than  here,  while  the 
nights  are  cooler. 

"To  meet  this  increase  in  business  we 
have  had  to  put  on  more  steamers  and 
provide  more  frequent  sailings  to  the  Medi- 
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Of  45,000  tons  ;  to  be  launched  in  October. 

terranean.  From  March  12  to  July  16  we 
have  a  sailing  each  week  for  Italian  ports. 
The  bookings  for  Northern  Europe  also 
spell  prosperity.  Oiir  steamers  are  already 
well  filled  to  beyond  the  end  of  April." 

Similar  statements  were  made  by  the 
managers  of  other  companies.  Mr.  Julius 
P.  Meyer,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 


declared  that  "the  outlook  already  is  for 
an  increase  in  bookings  on  our  express 
service  to  Hamburg,  Channel,  and  Medi- 
terranean ports,  of  ,55  per  cent,  to  55  per 
cent,  over  last  year,  and  if  conditions  hold 
we  may  come  near  the  figure  of  1907, 
which  was  a  banner  year." 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  gave  an  interesting  com- 
putation of  the  money-earning  capacity  of 
the  big  liners  for  this  season.  He  took  six 
of  the  large  steamers,  and  found 
that  their  .saloon-passenger  ac- 
commodation was,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  from  400  to  550  persons. 
The  minimum  saloon  rate  on 
these  Steamers  is  from  $105  to 
$125.  The  average  bookings  on 
each,  taking  the  minimum  and 
maximum  saloon  rates,  would 
yield  from  $87,000  to  $128,500 
for  each  sailing,  giving  a  total  for 
the  six  steamers  of  $617,000  in 
the  month  of  April. 

The  article  referred  to  appeared 
on  March  19.    The  writer  further 
stated  that  at  that   time    "prac- 
tically two-thirds   of   the   saloon 
berths  in  each  of  these  large  liners 
are  sold   now,    and    the  same  is 
said  to  be  the  case  with  the  great 
fleet      of     smaller     transatlantic 
steamers,    each    of    which  has  a 
p(jpular  following  of  its  own."    If 
such   was   the   case    three  weeks 
before  any  sailings  were  made  in 
April,  it  seems  likely  that  every- 
thing would  be   full    by    .sailing 
time.     Should   predictions    come 
true,  it  is  probable  that  the  out- 
ward rush  in  May  and  June  will 
1  )e    very    great    indeed.      ' '  Early 
June,"  says  the  same  writer,  "is 
the  period  when  the  Eiu-opeward 
exodus      reaches      its      greatest 
height.     It    is  at  this  time   that 
the  liners   go    out    laden  to  the 
gvmv/ales  with  Americans  in  holi- 
day mood.     The  percentage  of  travel  from 
inland    points    grows  apace.      The  Middle 
West    is   well    represented   on    a   majority 
of    passenger   lists.       The  old  bugbear   of 
discomforts  on  an  ocean  trip  is  now  a  thing 
of    the    past.     Pretentious  liners   have   al- 
most all  the  conveniences  that   money  can 
(.Continued  on  fage  Tjt» 
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AN   UNTOLD  STORY  OF  THE    POLE 

By  William  Marten 

IN  Peary's  last  thrillinfj  dash  for  the  Pole,  in  that  most  serious 
sledge  journey  of  forced  marches,  physical  strain,  insufificient 
sleep,  and  racking  anxiety,  when  the  attainment  of  tlie  mysterious 
goal  ahead  became  nearly  altogether  a  matter  of  survival  of  physi- 
cal strength,  there  was  one  factor  concerned,  the  importance  of  which 
in  Commander  Peary's  own  words  "can  not  be  overestimated." 

In  appearance  it  is  very  small  and  seemingly  inconsequential, 
this  factor  of  success.  J>ut  it  helped  mightily  to  discover  the  Pole  ; 
more  tiian  tiiat,  it  became  in  the  end  one  of  the  very  few  positively 
indispensable  aids. 

it  is  a  pound  can  of  condensed  milk,  trade-marked  witii  the 
familiar  "  Eaiile  "  of  the  Borden  brand. 

I  have  a  sample  before  me  as  I  write  this,  a  can  that  left  New 
York,  traveled  very  near,  perhaps  right  up  to,  the  apex  of 'the  earth, 
and  came  back  witli  the  ship  RoosC7<clt  upon  its  triumphant  return. 

The  paper  wrapper  is  stained  brown  and  the  can  is  badly  dented, 
but  the  contents  after  expert  examination  in  the  Lederle  Labora- 
tories have  been  found  "unchanged  in  flavor — undiminished  in 
quality  and  value."  It  could  have  made  another,  many  more  such 
trips  and  still  have  remained  an  edible,  nutritious,  fresh  milk. 

The  story  of  this  can  of  condensed  milk  is  a  North  Pole  story 
in  itself : 

It  left  New  York  on  July  6,  1908,  one  of  a  lot  of  4,800  cans  of 
the  same  brand.  The  day  was  the  hottest  of  tlie  year,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  city  reaching  98"  F.  and  exceeding  100°  in  the  hold  of 
the  Roosevelt  where  were  stored  the  food  supplies  of  what  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  successful  Arctic  expedition  after  400  years 
of  determined  effort. 

From  this  high  temperature  the  can  was  subjected  throughout 
its  year-and-two-months',  thousands-of-miles'  journey  to  climatic 
changes  of  temperature  varying  all  the  way  down  to  60°  below 
zero — a  range  of  160°  in  all. 

On  the  grim,  desperate  sledge  journey  the  cans  were  opened, 
one  by  one,  and  the  congealed  ice-cream-like  contents  were  cut  in 
segments  and  dropped  into  the  alcohol  tea-boiler.  Tiie  trails  oftlie 
forward  and  return  sledge  trips  were  marked  by  glistening  cans, 
emptied  of  their  valuable  contents. 

"Condensed  milk,"  says  Commander  I'eary,  "was  the  food  main- 
stay of  the  expedition. 

"  The  supplies  were  abundant  in  quantity  but  not  numerous  in 
variety.  Years  of  experience  had  given  n.e  tlie  knowledge  of  ex- 
actly what  I  wanted  and  how  much  of  it.  The  absolutely  essential 
sujjplies  for  a  serious  Arctic  expedition  are  few  in  number,  but 
they  siiould  l)e  of  tiie  best  quality." 

These  supplies — embracing  the  entire  food  list — divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes,  namely,  those  for  the  ship  and  winter 
quarters,  and  tliose  for  the  sledge  work.  They  migiit  be  designated 
main  and  special  classes. 

Not  alone  in  one  but  in  bf)th  classes  Borden's  condensed  milk 
played  the  leading  part. 

In  the  entire  supply  list  it  ranked  fifth  in  weight,  being  exceeded 
only  by  flour,  biscuits,  liacon,  and  pemmican.  On  shipboard  and 
in  winter  cjuarters  it  was  used  at  every  meal,  every  day  in  the  cook- 
ing and  on  the  mess-table,  fulfilling  every  purpose  of  fresh,  pure, 
ricli  milk. 

Biit  its  most  IrTiporiant  function  still  remained. 

W'iien  tin;  sled'^ies  were  outriticd  the  whole  food  list  was  cut 
down  to  only  four  articles — condensed  milk ,  pemmican,  ship's  bis- 
cuit, and  tea. 

"These  lour,"  says  Commander  Peary,  "are  the  essentials,  and 
the  only  essentials,  needed  in  a  serious  Arctic  sledije  journey,  no 
matter  what  the  .season,  liie  teiuperature,  or  the  duration  of  the 
journey." 

Four  ounces  of  tlie  i>recious  fluid  were  allotted  to  each  man  per 
day.  This,  with  the  ratioi;  ot  pemmican  and  biscuit,  constituted 
the  whole  food  substance  of  the  liiile  i)arty  th;it  fought  its  wav, 
under  terrific  strain  of  body  and  brain,  on  to  final  victory. 

The  milk-  was  used  in  the  hot  tea.  Asked  whv  the  latter  was  not 
taken  clear,  Cnptain  Bartleit  replies  that  they  did  not  need  it 
as  a  stimulus  but  only  as  a  warm,  liquid  food;  a  convever,  in 
other  words,  of  tiie  milk's  splendid  nutriment.  As  such  it  was 
indispensable. 

Regular  supplies  of  the  "  tagle  "  condensed  milk  were  cached  all 
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along  the  shore  from  Cape  Sheridan  to  Cape  Columbia,  to  be 
ready  for  the  survivors  of  the  return  sledge  journey.  Portions  of 
the  supply  were  used  for  an  interesting  huinanitarian  purpose,  as 
Commander  J'eary  points  out,  namely,  the  feeding  of  Eskimo  in- 
fants, left  helpless  by  their  mother's  death.  It  had  been  a  native 
custom  in  such  exigencies  to  strangle  the  baby  and  place  the  little 
body  in  the  mother's  grave. 

The  condensed  milk  was  successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for 
mothers'  milk,  and  principally  by  this  means  Mr.  Peary  succeeded 
in  discontinuing  the  barbarous  practise. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  perhaps,  of  the  journey  of  con- 
densed milk  to  the  Pole  and  back  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  lapse 
of  tiiTie  and  despite  climatic  rigors  and  changes,  the  milk  retained 
its  quality  undiminished  in  every  way.  Still  more  remarkable 
evidence  to  this  point,  however,  had  previously  been  brought  to 
light. 

When  Lieutenant  Peary,  several  years  ago,  came  upon  the  cache 
of  the  ill-fated  Greely  expedition  he  found  a  number  of  can.s  of 
condensed  milk  of  the  Borden  "  Eagle  "  brand.  They  were  eifrhteen 
years  old.  For  as  many  winters  and  summers  they  had  been 
alternately  frozen  solid  and  thawed  (the  temperature  at  Cape 
Sabine  reaches  50°  in  the  summer  sun) ;  and  yet  upon  examination, 
and  according  to  his  explicit  testimony,  the  contents  of  each  can 
were  found  to  be  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  ever. 

In  view,  then,  of  his  experience  with  this  brand  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Commander  Peary  indited  and  signed  this  re- 
markable letter : 


November  24,  1909. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  : — 

Your  "Eagle"  brand  of  milk  I  have 
always  carried  on  my  Arctic  Expedi- 
tions and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only 
thing  in  that  class  for  the  serious 
sledge  journey  of  an  expedition. 

Four  ounces  of  this  milk  per  man 
per  day,  in  the  sledge  journeys,  is 
one  of  the  essential  items  of  the 
ration.     Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  PEARY. 


It  is  apparent  that  only  a  product  of  rare  and  extreme  purity 
could  have  elicited  this  praise  and  estahlisiied  so  remarkable  a 
record.  And  it  is  also  apparent  that  such  purity  could  only  result 
from  methods  of  manufacture  which  are  sanitary  to  the  finest  detail. 

Cleanliness.,  indeed,  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  Borden  milk 
supply,  the  keystone  of  an  organization  which  is  the  greatest  and 
most  experienced  of  its  kind  in  all  the  world,  and  which,  founded 
as  it  is  upon  a  stable,  sterling,  logical  princijjle,  must  endure  to  its 
own  increasing  growth  and  to  the  assured  health  of  the  community. 

The  Borden  Company,  also  the  greatest  carrier  of  fresh  milk  in 
tin's  country,  l)elieves  that  pure  household  milk  must  be  bottled  in 
the  country,  transported  in  the  bottle,  delivered  in  the  bottle. 

Upon  this  principle — that  pure  milk  means  clean  luilk — each  of 
its  hundreds  of  country  bott ling-stations  is  kejJt  daily  as  clean  as 
science  prescribes,  the  milk  is  continuously  iced  and  every  dairy 
supplying  each  station  is  regularly  supervised  by  the  company's 
own  veterinary  ami  many  experienced  inspectors. 

The  foundation  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  "Eagle"  branii  milk 
is  the  cleanliness  of  the  raw  milk  used  in  its  manufacture. 

It  is  to  tills  standard,  high  as  it  is,  that  the  Borden  Company — 
by  still  closer  cooperation  with  the  farmer,  and  by  a  clearer  under- 
standing with  the  consumer  -is  constantly  aiming,  and  which  by 
virtue  of  its  vast  resources,  over  half  a  century  of  experience,  and 
its  perfect  organization  it  is  bound  to  attain  and  maintain,  at  every 
one's  price,  moreover,  and  at  a  price  which  every  one  will  under- 
stand to  be  reasonable  and  just. 

ERARY  DiGKST  wIk'u  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEED 
HOSIERY 


Backed  by  32  Years 
of  Experience 


No  One  Can  Buy  Finer  Hose 
Than  These 

Our  famous  ajc  hose  have  never  been  equaled  at  the 
price.  But  our  50c  hose  (Holeproof  Lustre  Hose, 
Mercerized)  and  our  75c  hose  (Holeproof  Silk  Hose) 
are  the  very  finest  hose  to  be  had  regardless  of  what 
hose  cost. 

All  that  you  pay  over  these  prices  is  waste.  You 
can't  get  hose  any  better.  Although  made  in  the 
lightest  weights  and  with  the  softest  yarns,  we  still 
guarantee  the  wear. 

Six  pairs  of  Holeproof  Lustre  Hose  in  a  box  — 
guaranteed  aix  months— Price,  $3.00. 

Three  pairs  of  Holeproof  Silk  Sox  in  a  box  — 
guaranteed  three  months — Price,  J2.00. 


If  there's  a  mistaken  idea  about  Hole- 
proof Hose,  please  let  us  correct  it. 

Holeproof  "  are  not  bulky  or  coarse 
in  the  least.  No  softer  hose  than 
proof"  can  be  made.  Thej' are  the  long 
sought  result  after  32  years  of  hose- 
making  experience — the  original  guaran- 
teed hose. 

Don't  judge  "Holeproof"  by  vastly 
inferior  makes — hose  created  and  made 
just    to    compete    in    the    stores    with 

Holeproof." 

No  other  hosiery  ever  attempted  to 
compete  with  "Holeproof"  on  the  foot, 
for  that's  where  the  difference  appears. 

You  must  wear  genuine  ' '  Holeproof 
to  know  this — so  don't  accept  imitation 
makes  with  a  name  like  "  Holeproof's" 
and  the  same  guarantee. 


Holeproornosierij 

^OR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 

All  the  Newest  Summer  Colors  Now  on  Show 


Six  Pair 
Wear  Six 
Months 
Without 
Holes  or 


v«>W-*- 


floleproof 

■    TRADEMARK. 

^  Hoslerx 


You  Get 
New 
Hose 
Free 


Simply  Guaranteed  Hose 
Not  Sufficient 

Here  are  the  things  that  make 
"Holei)ro()f"  superior. 

Our  yarn  costs  an  average  of  70c 
per  lb. 

We  could  use  30c  yarn  and  still 
guarantee  the  hose,  for  we  could 
then  replace  at  a  profit  all  of 
the  hose  that  wore  out. 

But  they  couldn't  be  soft  and  at- 
trac  live  like  "Holeproof." 

Our  yarn  is  Egyptian  and  .Sea 
Island  cotton  —  made  with  three 
very  tine  strands. 

'1  wfvply  yarn  of  the  same  weight 
is  never  so  pliable — never  so  suit. 

The    "Holeproof"   Process 

Our  methods  are  also  expensive. 
A  single  dyeing  apparatus  cost  us 
^5,000.00. 


We  operate  a  group  of  costly 
foreign  machines  simply  to  better, 
slightly,  a  little  half-inch  stitch. 

We  test  every  inch  of  yarn  that 
comes  in  and  inspect  every  pair  of 
hose  that  goes  out. 

This  inspection  alone  costs  us 
Jt33,ooo  a  year.  Hut  it's  part  of  our 
marvelous  process — it  benefits  you 
more  than  us,  for  every  pair  you 
buy  is  a  good  pair. 

Unusual  Hose  at  the 
Usual  Cost 

^iix  |iairs  of  men's  "Holeproof " 
guaranteed  for  six  months  cost 
f  1.50.  The  extra  light  weights  cost 
52.  The  mercerized  finished  like 
silk-  cost  $3  One  color  or  the  new- 
est colors  assorted.  The  weights 
are  the  very  lightest — made  for  the 
warmest  summer's  wear. 


We  sterilize  each  pair  twice  in 
the  making,  so  the  colors  are  fast 
—  the  hose  sanitary. 

We  don't  know  where  else  you 
can  get  hose  like  these,  though  you 
pay  twice  what  we  ask  for  "Hole 
proof."  Don't  you  want  to  try  the 
real  "Holeproof"? 

They  are  made  for  women  and 
children  too.  Six  pairs  of  women's 
hose  cost  $2.  (Mercerized  $3.)  The 
children's  hose  cost  $2  for  sixpairs. 
They  bear  the  trademark  on  the  toe 
as  it  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Insist  on  that. 

Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are 
sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the 
dealers  names  on  request  or  ship 
direct  where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  re- 
mittance. 


Write  for  free  book,  "How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 
The   Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,   440  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


(40) 
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Some  few  people  still 
buy  soda  crackers  in 
a  bag  is  hard  to  say. 

But  it  is  easy  tx) 
understand  why  in- 
creasing millions  of  a 
Nation  s  people  keep 
on  getting  and  eating 
more  and  more 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


50 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST    OHginai  ana  Genuine 

UriRI    I O IT 'Q  MALTED  MILK 

■    I  ^^r  mW  ■■■  I  ^^^  Bm       ^9  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 


Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 


Rich  milk  and  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.     A  quick  lunch.      Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Others  are  Imitations^Ask  for  Horiick's^^ Everywhere. 

/Breathe  Pure  Mountain  Air  in  Your  Own  Home\ 


The  OZONE 
PCRKAIRIFIKB 

For  ns«  Id  Uome« 

B«drooai, 

Slekroom 

And 

ifb«r- 

PURE 
AIB  to 


OZONE  PURE  AIRIFIER 

of  «h«  family.      Writ« 

^liberal  trIaL 


The  debilitating,  health-sapping,  disease-breeding  effects  of  fetid,  impure,  germ- 
laden  air  taken  into  tbr  human  lungs,  are  constantly  in  evidence  in  mortallly 
rocorda.  Sufferers  from  the  many  ailnents  having  origin  in  impure  air,  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  breathe  the  OZONE  of  the  mountains  and  pine  forests  Yet 
a  recent  scientific  invention  enables  everyono  to  have — RIGHT  IN  THEIR 
OWN  HOME— air  constantly  as  pure,  refreshino  and  exhilarating  aa  the 
purast  oxygen-fllied  atmosphere  of  the  **  plney  wooda  "  and  mountain 
paaka*  This  little  aiipar:itus  is  operated  b^ electricity  (ordinary  lighting  current) — 
turned  on  or  off  by  pressing  a  button— and  "ozonizes'the  air  of  the  closest 
room  just  as  an  electric  storm  purifies  and  fills  with  oxygen  the  ouVdoor 

^'''«- OZONE  PURE  AIRIFIER 

is  a  thorough  and  effective  atmospherlo  purifier  (no  matter  how  bad 
the  air)— and  invigorates  and  stimulates  body  and  brain.  Itquickly  pro- 
vides perfect  ventilation  and  destroys  infections  germs  and  bacterial  life. 
From  the  standpoints  of  health  and  hygiene  it  is  endorsed  by 
the  higheat  medical  and  aclentlflo  aulhorlllea-— being  recom- 
mended as  a  preventative  and  corrective  of  such  diseased  condi- 
tions as  catarrh,  asthmsi  hay  fever,  bronchitis,  lagrlppa, 
weak  lungs,    anaemia,   nervousness.    Insomnia,  etc.     A 

t\iil'di^^^         thoroughly  tested  and  demonstrated  success — now  in  use  in  bnsi- 

^.^JjH^Mr    nesi  offices  and  workrooms  of  many  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  U  S.  The 
2io[cUy  savM  its  cost  in  doctors'  bills  where  used  in  the  home— conserving  the  health  of  every  member 
or  illufftrated  catalogue,  price  list  and  descrip*  ' "  matter,  endorsements,  etc.,  and  plan  of  placii  g  for 
THE    OZONE    PURE    AIRIFIER    CO.,     3IO   RAND    McNALLY    BLOC,    CHICACO,    ILL.^ 


SUMMER  TRAVEL  TO  EUROPE 

{Continued  from  page  767) 

buy.  Turkish  baths,  palm  gardens,  k-la- 
carte  restaurants,  swimming-pools,  and 
other  things  have  already  become  almost 
an  old  story. ' ' 

Some  idea  of  the  accommodations  ofifered 
to  the  transatlantic  traveler  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  conservative  estimate  that 
the  vessels,  including  shore  equipments, 
now  placed  at  his  disposal  have  cost  from 
$800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  Sixteen  of 
these  steamers  have  a  registered  tonnage 
of  approximately  20,000  tons  or  more. 
A  number  of  them  were  not  in  commission 
in  1907,  the  "banner  year  of  transatlantic 
travel,"  and  as  the  outgoing  number  of 
saloon  passengers  for  that  year  was  100,706, 
it  is  probable  that,  with  the  increased  op- 
portunity for  bookings,  and  the  special 
conditions  now  prevailing,  the  number  of 
passengers  this  season  will  greatly  exceed 
that  figure. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that,  besides  the 
approaching  Ober-Ammergau  festival,  an 
important  feature  that  promises  to  attract 


ST.  PETER'S  SEEN   FROM   THE   PINCIAN    HILL. 

an  additional  number  of  tourists  i„  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  at  Brussels,  ,,'hich 
begins  in  June  and  extends  to  October. 
For  Brussels  the  most  direct  route  will  be 
by  the  popular  transatlantic  line  whose 
home  port  is  Rotterdam,  sailings  being 
made  weekly.  There  is  to  be,  besides,  an 
International  Medical  Conference  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  summer  which  is  inter- 
esting a  large  number  of  American  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  Tourists  wishing  to 
reach  Edinburgh  for  this  meeting  by  the 
shortest  rail  journey  may  go  by  the  long- 
established  Scotch  line  of  steamers  whose 
home  port  is  Glasgow. 

It  is  further  stated,  in  The  Times  ar- 
ticle, that  "one  unusual  feature  of  travel 
this  year  is  that,  while  the  totirs  and  cruises 
to  various  parts  of  the  world  continue 
to  be  well  patronized,  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  who  seek  the  out-of- 
the-way  places  of  the  Old  World,  with- 
out a  guide.  In  such  places,  where  a  few 
years  ago  only  the  'personally-conducted' 
tourist  was  to  be  found,  Americans  are  now 
traveling  alone.  A  few  years  ago  the 
around-the-world  American  tourist  was 
seldom  encountered.  Now  hundreds  are 
to  be  found." 

During    the    summer   season    three   fine 


For  Itmlii  I'liK 
TnW«  Hopsrord's  Arid  I*hospli«»te 

Relieve"  tired  nerves,  brain  fag  and  headache  foUcw- 
tog  mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litebakt  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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fleets  of  ocean-going  passenger  ships,  all 
fully  equipped  with  every  modem  improve- 
ment, ply  between  Montreal  and  Liver- 
pool via  the  famous  St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  and 
shdrt  ocean  route.  The  managers  of  all 
three  lines  report  unusually  good  business 
at  present  and  in  prospect.  The  novelty 
of  the  scenic  thousand-mile  inland  sail  and 
the  short  ocean  sail  from  land  to  land  seems 
to  have  attracted  many  to  this  route. 

Managers  of  an  ocean  S.  S.  line  sailing 
from  New  York  via  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, to  South  America,  report  unusually 
heavy  travel  from  the  States  to  Argentine 
on  account  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Exposition, 
which  opens  in  June.  The  route  is  by  this 
or  any  North  Atlantic  line  to  Southamp- 
ton, thence  by  large  new  "A"  class  steam- 
ers of  first-mentioned  line  to  Brazil  and 
Argentine.  One  of  these  large  Brazil  and 
Argentine  steamers  of  this  line  is  already 
booked  full  for  her  Maj'  voyage  from  South- 
ampton to  Argentine. 

THE    PASSION-PLAY  AT  OBER- 
AMMERGAU 

Every  ten  years  the  little  Bavarian  vil- 
lage of  Ober-Ammergau  becomes  a  sort  of 
Mecca  to  the  European  tourist  interested 
in  witnessing,  under  historically  unique 
conditions,  a  revival  of  that  dramatic  fea- 
ture of  medieval  times,  the  Passion-Play. 
As  long  ago  as  1633,  the  peasants  inhabit- 
ing this  little  village  made  a  vow  that  they 
would  enact,  on  every  decade  thereafter, 
"a  play  which  should  set  forth  the  life, 
death,   and  mediation  of  the   Redeemer." 


BLACK  AND  RICH 
Is  the  Way  Pogtam  Should  Be. 


Showing  one  of  the  ways  in  which  any  $9 

check   can   be  "raised"  to   $9,000 

with  seven  simple  pen  strokes. 

Read  the  Free  Coupon 

below. 


There  are  almost  as  many  ways  to  write  a  check  as  there  are  men  to 
write  them — and  nearly  all  of  them  can  easily  be  "raised." 
Perhaps  you  think  YOUR  way  is  safe. 

But  the  chances  are  that  any  small  check  you  write 
can  be  ' '  raised ' '  to  hundreds  of  dollars  and  cashed 
at  the  bank  on  the  strength  of  your  signature  with- 
out your  knowing  anything  about  it.     We  will 
show  any  business  man  (in  confidence)  how  it 
is  done. 

Over  Five  Million  Dollars 

are  lost  by  bank  depositors  yearly  in  this 
way — and  more  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. 1 1'  s  getting  to  be  a  most  common 
form  of  fraud. 


A  liquid  food  that  will  help  a  person  break 
a  bad  habit  is  worth  knowing  of.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  state  associations  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U  ,  who  naturally  does  not 
want  her  name  given,  writes  as  follows  : 

"Whenever  I  was  obliged  to  go  without 
coffee  for  breakfast  a  dull,  distracting  head- 
ache would  come  on  before  noon.  I  discovered 
that  in  reality  the  nerves  were  crying  out 
for  their  accustomed  stimulant. 

"At  evening  dinner  I  had  been  taught  by 
experience  that  I  must  refrain  from  coffee  or 
passa  sleepless  night.  While  visitinga  phy- 
sician and  his  wife  I  was  served  with  a  most 
excellent  beverage  at  their  dainty  and  ele- 
gant table  and,  upon  inquiry,  discovered 
that  this  charming  beverage  was  Postum 
and  that  the  family  had  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Postum. 

"I  was  so  in  love  with  it,  and  so  pleased 
with  the  glimpse  of  freedom  from  my  one 
bondage  of  habit  and  so  thoroui^hly  con- 
vinced that  I  ought  to  break  with  my  cap- 
tor, that  upon  my  return  home  I  at  once 
began  the  use  of  Postum  and  have  continued  < 
it  ever  since.  1 

"  1  don't  know  what  sick  headache  is  now, 
and  my  nerves  are  steady  and  I  sleep  sound, 
generally  eight  hours.  I  used  to  become 
bilious  frequently  and  require  physic  ;  now 
seldom  ever  have  that  experience. 

"I  have  learned  that  long  boiling  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  furnish  good  Postiun. 
That  makes  it  clear,  black  and  rich  as  any 
Mocha  and  Java  blend.  Please  withhold 
my  name,  but  you  may  use  the  letter  for 
the  gofxi  it  may  do." 

Read  the  littl«>  book,  "  The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Keas(m" 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  lime  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest 


New  MODEL  H  Protectograpli,  our  first  new 
model  in  over  four  years.  Look  for  'he  name  TODD 
on  from,  a  guarantee  against  "  cheap  "  imitations. 


Now  for  the  remedy — 


Protectograph 

Steunps    a    Line    Like    This 

NOT  OViER  mmiY  D0LUiRSS3€\$ 

Each  character  is  cut  completely  into  tiny  shreds,  and  at  the  same  time  acid-proof  ink  is  forced 
through  and   tlirough  each  shired   under  great  pressure — all  with  one  movement  of  the  lever. 

For   over  ten  years  the    Protecto^rraph  has   protectee'  t..  -   »^i!i(^eit  bank  ac- 
counts in  the  world — 

Used  by  nine-tenths  of  all  the  commercial  ba  ks  in  thf  United  States,  Canada 
and  England;  by  more  than  55,000  leading  business  houses;  by  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington — 

And  it  is  the  only  form  of  protection  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  never  been  successfully  altered.  ^^ 

To-day  there  are  over  75., 000  Protectographs  in  use,  and  we    ^r       \  fgP 
are  selling  more  than  1  5, 000  yearly.    There  is  no  secret  about 


this.      We  merely  build  the  best  machine  that  can  be  built, 
we  guarantee  it  to  the  limit,  and    we  will   not  have  a 
dissatisfied  customer.      That  policy  sells  machines 
as  fast  as  we  can  build  them. 

This  "  check-raising"  husiness  is  an  interesting  suhject. 

You  will  enjoy  our  literature,  giving  full  deuils  and  ^^^      Name. 

pictures  of  famous  cases.     (Jet  posted — 

Mail  this  Coupon    To-day  ^m^--'   Yvcm. 

G.  W.  TODD  &  CO. 

1143  Univeriity  Atc.,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 


IMea«e  send  Check 
hown  above,  explain- 
1111'  how  it  was  raised; 
also  Pinkerton's  I'amous 
Reports  on  Check  Raising 
and  I'orjierv. 


WARNING— We  positively  build  no  ma- 
chine without  our  name  on  it. 


Address 

To  0.  W.  TODD  *  CO. 


1143  University  Ave.,  Rochetter,  N.  T. 


Our  reaoers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LmcRART  Diokst  when  wrltlnc  to  advertisers. 
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The   trusted   servant   in   the   home.      It   serves   in   many   capacities 
and  in  every  room.     So  faithful  and  enlightened  in  its  method  that 

Sapolio   Service 

has   become   the   standard  —  indispensable,   cleanest    housekeeping. 
An   economical   cleaner   for   brass,  woodwork,   marble,  dishes,  etc. 

CLEANS,  SCOURS,  POLISHES-WORKS  WITHOUT  WASTE 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get "  Improved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


n,iwm,-tfm^wi„/^/w,^,^w,^w,^,^:^i^,.n^,^i,.,^,3t^ 


Money  earns  Cf-  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi-annually 
when  invested  in  our  Secured 
Certificates. 

H'rite/or  booklet  "F" 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  t  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITALS  SURPLUS  1400  000  00     SALT   LAKE   CITY. 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    tho    following    Keeloy    InxHtutoms 


Hot  Rpiinri.  Ark. 
I)«*n»tr,  4'ulorado. 
Wcit  IlkT.n,  Conn. 
Wanhlnitlon,  l>.  ('. 
JarkMnTllle,  FU. 
AlUnU,  Oa. 


Dwlght,  III. 
Mftrlun,  Infl, 

Portlnnd.  Mr. 
Grand  Rapidt,  Hieh. 


Kanus  CitT,  Mo. 
St.  I.oiiiii,  Mo. 

2M()1  Luenit  8U 
TIftnFhttster,  M.  U. 
rinfUlo,  N.  T. 


White  Plains,  R.  T, 
rolumbiiS|  Ohio 
Portland,  Or.gon 
PhUad.lphia,  Pa., 

avi  N.  Broad  St. 


f ittfbiirf.  Pa., 

4-Jie  KKth  At«. 
ProTldrner,  K.  I. 
Wlnniprg,  Ilanltob*. 
London,  England. 


This  vow  was  made  from  religious  motives, 
and  as  an  act  of  propitiation  to  heaven  at 
a  time  when  Ober-Ammergau  was  being 
devastated  by  the  plague. 

It  is  believed  by  the  peasants  that  the 
first  performance  of  this  play,  which  took 
place  in  1634,  resulted  in  the  cessation  of 
the  plague.  Obedient  to  their  vow,  they 
have  repeated  their  dramatic  presentation 
every  ten  years  since,  the  decennial  con- 
nection having  been  broken  only  once, 
when  the  play  was  given  in  1680  instead 
of  1674,  in  order  to  establish  the  perform- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  a  decade.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  two  extra  represen- 
tations have  been  given  during  this  period 
of  270  years.  One  of  these  took  place  in 
18 1 5,  to  celebrate  the  peace  that  came  to 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  other  in  187 1,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  performances  that  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Both  of  these  special  performances  were 
given  by  permission  of  the  Pope.  This 
festival  was  last  given  in  1900,  when  over 
550  of  the  1,560  villagers  took  part  in  it. 
The  performances  as  given  at  that  time 
are  thus  described: 

"The  Passion-Play  consists  of  18  acts, 
or  scenes,  together  with  a  prologue  or 
introduction.  The  play  itself  begins  with 
Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  but  a  series 
of  tableaux  vivants  from  Old-Testament 
history  alternate  with  the  acted,  spoken 
scenes  of  which  they  are  emblematical, 
while,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  living  pic- 
tures and  their  connection  with  the  scenes 
of  the  acted  tragedy,  a  chorus  is  introduced 
with  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  chorus 
of  the  classic  Greek  plays.  Their  part  is 
to  explain  and  m^ke  intelligible  the  action 
of  the  drama,  and  to  engage  in  a  kind  of 
running  commentary  upon  it,  which  is 
presented,  tor  the  most  '>^rt,  in  a  musical 
form  in  a  series  of  very  beautiful  vocal 
pieces." 

This  year's  decennial  festival,  according 
to  present  indications,  bids  fair  to  become 
a  leading  attraction  of  travel  in  Europe. 
The  first  performance  will  be  given  on 
May  II.  The  succeeding  dates  are  as 
follows:  May  16,  22,  29,  June  5,  12,  19, 
24,  26,  29,  July  3,  10,  17,  20,  24,  27,  31, 
August  3,  7,  10,  14,  17,  21,  24,  28,  31, 
September  4,  8,  11,  18,  25.  Representa- 
tions last  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
six  in  the  evening,  with  an  interval  of  two 
hours  for  refreshments.  They  are  to  be 
given  in  a  new  iron  building — the  former 
wooden  structure  having  been  demolished 
— which  is  capable  of  seating  6,000  spec- 
tators. This  building  is  roofed  over,  ex- 
cept the  stage  end,  which,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, is  open  to  the  sky  and  mountains. 
Should  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  theater  prove  to  be  inadequate  for  the 
number  of  visitors  at  any  one  time,  a  spe- 
cial representation  will  be  given  on  the 
following  day. 

The  prices  charged  for  admission  to  each 
representation  vary  from  two  to  ten  marks, 
according  to  the  location  of  seats.  For 
visitors  from  a  distance,  arrangements  as 
to  seats  and  hotel  accommodations  may 
be  made  in  advance  through  the  official 
agents  of  the  Passion-Play  Committee, 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  who  have  been  ap- 
poitited  by  the  people  of  Ober-Ammergau. 
A   deposit  of   $5   must   be   made   to   such 
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According  to  these 


agents  in  this  country 
agents : 

"The  total  number  of  beds  of  every  de- 
scription that  can  possibly  be  provided  in 
Ober-Ammergau  does  not  exceed  4>ooo. 
and  these  are  scattered  about  in  small 
inns,  private  houses,  farmhouses,  and 
cottages.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
these  houses  have  been  vastly  improved, 
and  electric  light  will  be  found  everywhere. 
The  rates  for  accommodations  (which  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  householders  at  Ober- 
Ammergau)  for  good  single  bed,  breakfast 
with  eggs  or  meat,  luncheon  and  dinner 
and  supper,  will  vary  from  12  marks  to 
20  marks  per  day,  according  to  the  house 
in  which  the  accommodation  is  allotted. 
Where  single  bedrooms  are  desired,  the 
charge  per  day  may  be  slightly  higher. 
As  a  rule,  a  minimum  charge  for  two  days 
is  made.  Sitting-rooms  may  be  had  at 
from  15  to  25  marks  per  day,  accordmg 
to  size." 

These  agents  recommend  tourists  to 
Dook  for  the  mid-week  performances,  if 
possible,  as  the  latter  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
crowded  as  those  taking  place  on  Sundays. 
The  tourist  is  also  ad\4sed  to  arrive  not 
later  than  2  p.m.  on  the  day  before  the 
performance  he  may  wish  to  witness. 
Tickets  for  the  play  "are  distributed  to  the 
householders  according  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  their  rooms,  and  tourists  should 
take  up  their  tickets  not  later  than  3  p.m. 
the  day  before  each  performance." 

Munich  is  the  nearest  railroad  center 
from  which  Ober-Ammergau  can  be 
reached.  For  the  accommodation  of  those 
desiring  to  attend  the  Passion-Play,  special 
trains,  at  slightly  increased  fares,  will  leave 
Munich  one  and  two  days  prior  to  each 
performance,  returning  immediately  after 
the  representation,    and   on   the  following 

day. 

A  special  concesssion  extending  from 
May  until  October  has  been  secured  for 
motor-cars.  A  fire-proof  garage  has  been 
built  with  accommodations  for  200  cars 
and  their  attendants.  The  roads  will  be 
kept  free  from  dust  by  the  use  of  oil  and 
other  substances.  Tourists  who  may  wish 
to  try  another  mode  of  travel  may  go  from 
Munich  by  dirigible  balloon,  daily  trips 
having  been  arranged  for.  A  trolley  will 
also  run  from  Munich,  or  one  may  take  a 
stage  coach,  or  may  also  drive  by  private 
conveyance,  the  distance  being  forty-three 
miles. 

TOURING    IN    SWITZERLAND 
According   to  the  Government  agent  of 
Switzerland  in  Xcw  York,  Mr.  H.  P.  Som- 
ner    it  is  expected  that  fully  75  per  cent, 
of   'the    visitors    to    Ober-Ammergau  will 
pass  through  Switzerland  this  year.     Last 
year    says  Mr.   Somner,   20,627  Americans 
visited   Lucerne,   and  with   the  additional 
attraction  offered  by  the  Passion-Play  and 
the    indication,    from    other    causes,    of    a 
phenomenal  year  in  European  travel,  it  is 
expected  that  this  figure— which  is  said  to 
represent   one-tenth   of   the   t.o^al   number 
r,f  tourists  visiting   I.-.cerne— will  be  ma- 
terially incrc.ised. 

Switzerland  is  probably  unique  ainr.ng 
countries  in  that  the  tourist  who  visits  it 
has  to  deal  with  the  (iovernment  and  its 
agents  in  arranging  tours,  railroad  travel, 
etc  Xew  York,  London,  Pans,  and  Ber 
Hn  have  special  bureaus  of  information  fr.r 
travelers,    maintained    by    the   Swiss    Fed- 
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The    Howard    Watch 


A' 


S  SOON  as  a  man  owns  a 
motor  car  he  begins  to  take 
a  new  account  of  time.  And 
as  soon  as  a  man  appreciates 
precision  in  a  timepiece  he  is 
in  line  for  a  Howard  Watch. 

There  are  450,000  automo- 
bile owners  in  the  United  States 
and  they  are  rapidly  learning 
that  there  is  no  watch  for  their 
use  like  a  Howard. 

Its  hard  tempered  balance  will 
not  knock  out  of  true  with  the 


jar  and  jolt  of  travel.  It  is  un- 
hurt by  changes  of  temperature 
orthe  vibration  of  the  machine. 
Its  adjustment  is  permanent. 
KngHshmen  say  it's  the  most 
sporting  watch  in  the  world. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  1 7-jewel  (double- 
roller  escapement)  in  a  "Jas.  Boss" 


or  "Crescent"  pold-filled  case  at 
$40  to  the  2.^-jewel  in  a  14-k.  solid 
gold  case  at  $150. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  .ell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.      Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card.  Dept.  O.  and  we  wilUend  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  value  to 
the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

.^.iH  to  Anvolace  in  thelTnited  States  wUhouta  cent 


We    will    ship    you    a 

•'RANGER"  BICYCLE 

^K  ^0  0^  ■  ^m  m    mmmm^m     m  ■  >■»  .i^  on   approval,  freight 

Rive  on  t),c  f,r<;t  1910  sample  K'-'nC  to  yo  .rto«  n.     »*■;',;,*'„•;*, V,"V,„  unt.l  yc.recelve  ourcatalocue 

l^."J.ONO  HA'-ii Bi'ylcCEsIa^m-ed^^^^^  ^  «°-  ^" 

TIRES.  COASTER  BRAKC  i^ievrrytlilncinthel)icydelioeathalfUHualpri»»-s. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  A-174  CHICAGO,  ILl-. 

„«k«l  to  rnentl..!.  THK  LiTKRARY  DiOKST  wben  wrillng  t^)  advertiser. 
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Automatic  Gas 
WATEIL  HEATER. 


Hot  Water  Convenience 

Install  a  Ruud  in  your  basement 
and  this  is  what  you  get — instan- 
taneous hot  water  and  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  it  at  every  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house,  any  minute, 
day  or  night. 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  at- 
taches to  the  gas  pipes 
and  water  pipes  already 
installed  in  your  house — 
no  extra  piping  or  plumb- 
ing necessary. 

At  the  Turn  of  a 

Faucet 

The  Ruud  is  self-light- 
ing and  self-extinguishing — 
controlled  by  the  exclusive 
Rudd  thermostat  and  nvater 
pressure  'valve.  Open  a  hot 
water  faucet  in  the  bath- 
room, laundry  or  kitchen 
and  the  released  water  pres- 
sure turns  on  and  lights  the 
gas  in  the  main  burners. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  H         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  Principal  Cities. 
European  plant— Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau,  HAMBURG,  Germany 


Water  Heated  as  it  Flows 

The  water  is  heated  instantane- 
ously as  it  flows  to  you  through  the 
long  copper  coils  in  the  heater. 

The  thermostat  insures  absolute 
uniformity  of  the  water  temperature. 
Closing   the    faucet  extinguishes 
the  gas. 

The  Ruud  bums  just 
enough  gas  to  heat  the  water 
you  are  then  using — hence  its 
economy. 

The  Ruud  is  strongly 
built  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 
It  increases  the  selling  or 
renting  value  of  your  prop- 
erty. $100  installs  the  Stand- 
ard Dwelling  Size.  $115  on 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  Canada. 


We  want  you  to  test  the  Ruud. 
In  successful  use  for  many  years, 
in  thousands  of  families.  It's 
guaranteed.  Step  into  the  lead- 
ing gas  appliance  house  or  plumb- 
er's —ask  for  it  by  name.  Let 
us  send  you  partial  list  of  Ruud 
users  and  valuable  literature 
— about  water  heating. 


**^ 


»» 


Steel  FishiniRods 

Trout,  bass,   "Mnfk'e."  nalmon.  —«^2  they  all  look  . 
nlike  to  "  BRISTOL  "  Ilo.la,  fain<-,t  the  world  over  for  i 
fine  finish,  exquisite  balini.-,  Hu|ir>;ine  strength  und 
marretnut  elasticity.  tinar»nt«ed  thre«  yeari*.  ^gk 
your  taikle  dealer  to  show  you  "BRISTOL"    fly, 
but,  telescopic,  trunk,  surf,    trolling  or  ''Muskie  •• 
I  Rods  with  the  various  bundles      Beautiful  new  catalo 
I  indtdinf  FREE   "BRISTOL"    hook  remover, 
mailed  for  the  Dame  of  your   dealer  in   flshirif 
Uckle    (Otherwise  &c,)      "  BRISTOL"    1910 
r;dendarfrom  the  Wypth  painlinij, 

'     2:,  rents. 

Tbe  Hortoo  Mfg.  Co. 

42  Horton  St. 
BBI8T0L,  CONN. 


Discriminating  people 

realize  that  the  laws  of  hygiene  demand 
something  better  than  ordinary  tissues. 

tlie  sanitary  paper,  is  made  from  soft,  l>alsum- 
treated  vegetable  fibres.  Sealed  in  parchment 
paper,  dust-  and  grit-proof. 

Send  yoar  T*ealer's  name  and  wt-'ll  muil  .vou  ;t  »<-i;  Packet. 
Ite.  per  patkagu  East,  and  1.1c.   West  «t  the  Mi»sis,sippi  River 

V^Aft     PonoK     I    ft        ^^  Glenwood  Avenoe 

ocou  laper  v^o.        phuadeiphia 


16,  18,  20,2s,  27  and  85  fuuterg  at  proportionate  prieca, 

iDuluUin^  Fsmily  Launches,  Speed  Boats.  Auto  Beats  and  tiuDting  Cabla 

Cruisers  of  tbe  latest  design.    Sixty-four  dlflerent  models  lu  all  sizes  ready 

to  ship,  eoulpped  with  the  simplest  motors  loade;  start  without  crmiikin|(t 

tea-ysar-ola  obUd  can  run  them.    Boau  and  engines  fully  i^uumnteed.    Let 

IS  send  you  testimonials  from  some  of  our  12,&0'iHatlBficd  owners.    We  ara 

he  world's  largest  power  boat  manutaoturers.    Our  free  ooneultatlon  depart- 

tnent  can  give  you  valuabla,  monsy.saving  Information.     Write  today  for 

ree  Illustrated  Cslalogand  Demonstratltig  Agents'  Proposition.  (42) 

DBTBOIT  BOAT  CO.,  1142    Jeffarson  Ate.,  UKTUUIT,  HICU. 


eral  Government.  At  these  btireaua  every 
facility  is  ofifered,  in  the  way  of  pamphlets, 
personal  advice,  etc.,  to  the  tourist  plan- 
ning a  trip  through  the  Alps;  and  the 
inconvenience  and  occasional  misinforma- 
tion that  are  sometimes  met  with  in  deal- 
ing with  private  touring  agencies  for  other 
coimtries  is  practically  eliminated.  Since 
the  little  Republic  is,  in  its  entirety,  one 
panorama  of  mountain  and  valley,  famed 
the  world  over  for  scenic  beauty,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  touring  has  become  one  of 
its  leading  and  most  lucrative  enterprises. 
As  the  Government  owns  the  railroads,  it 
is  natural  that  the  entire  business  of  travel 
and  sight-seeing  should  come  under  federal 
supervision.  In  an  article  in  the  February 
Tourist  Magazine  on  "How  to  See  Switzer- 
land," by  Mr.  Somner,  the  following  in- 
formation is  given: 

"For  the  modest  sum  of  $1.22  a  day 
the  traveler  can  purchase  a  first-class 
ticket  that  will  permit  of  *  unlimited 
travel'  over  some  2,700  miles  of  rail  and 
lakes.  Should  he  wish  to  reduce  even  this 
small  expenditure,  he  may  elect  to  travel 
second  class  at  the  rate  of  ninety  cents 
daily;  or,  selecting  the  third  class,  he  can 
actually  travel  for  sixty-four  cents  a  day. 
These  are  the  daily  rates  for  a  fifteen-day 
ticket,  which  costs  $18.24 first  class;  $13.44 


MONT    BLANC    AND   THE    KOI.SSON    GLACIER. 

second  class,  and  $9.60  third  class,  these 
prices  including  the  deposit  of  five  francs, 
about  $  I ,  that  is  refunded  on  the  ticket 
being  duly  surrendered  within  the  time 
jirescribed  in  Switzerland,  before  noon  of 
the  day  after  expiration.  But  for  those 
who  remain  longer — and  it  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  spend  a  much  more  ex- 
tended period  than  fifteen  days  in  this 
land  of  scenic  beauty — transportation 
rates  can  be  brought  to  the  remarkably 
low  rate  of  ninety-three  cents  per  day,  first 
class;  sixty-seven  cents  second  class,  or 
forty-eight  cents  third  class,  by  purchas- 
ing a  thirty-day  ticket,  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding the  deposit  of  five  francs,  being 
$27.84  first  class;  $20.16  second  class,  and 
$14  40  third  class.  Tickets  for  forty-five 
days  and  longer  are  also  issued  at  further 
red.ictiuns  on  the  original  calculation  for 
th.i  fifteen  da  vs.  so  that  by  taking  a  ticket 
fur  a  year  one  could  really  travel  through 
Switzerland  for  turty  cents  a  day  first 
class,  or  twenty  cents  third  class , 

"To  enable  the  tourist  to  easily  arrange 
his  tour,  Switzerland  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  districts:  The  Jura,  with  its 
quiet  charms  and  picturesque  scenes ;  Lake 
Leman — beloved  by  Byron — upon  whose 
shores  are  to  be  found  such  delightful  places 
as  Montreux,  with  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
close  by;  Vevey,  quaint  and  restful  spot; 
Lausanne,  with  its  famous  cathedral,  and 
other  interesting  buildings,  including  Gib- 
bons' house,  where  this  celebrated  writer 
composed  most  of  his  noted  history,  "The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"; 
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and  Geneva,  equally  renowned  for  its 
beauty  as  for  its  literary  associations.  Then 
there  are  the  Rhone  Vallej^  with  Zermatt 
and  the  Matterhom;  the  Swiss-Italian 
lakes,  with  their  tropical  vegetation;  the 
Grisons  with  the  Engadine,  famous  for  the 
wildness  of  the  scenery;  the  Glamerland 
and  its  Giant,  the  Todi;  Schaflfhausen  and 
the  Falls  of  the  Rhine;  Lake  Constance, 
where  many  charming  places  abotind; 
Zurich,  the  largest  city,  that  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  America  by  its  imposing  build- 
ings, an  additional  attraction  being  the 
lake,  with  the  view  of  the  eastern  Alps; 
Lucerne,  and  the  lake,  with  a  rare  beauty 
of  its  own  and  the  center  for  many  delight- 
ful excursions,  such  as  Engelberg,  the 
charming  valley  of  the  Aar;  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  with  its  mighty  giants,  the  Eiger, 
Monch,  and  Jungfrau.  The  most  fre- 
quented passes  are:  The  Brunig,  from  Alt- 
nachstad  to  Meiringen;  the  Furka,  from 
Andermatt  to  Brigue;  the  Grimsel,  from 
Meiringen  to  Gletsch,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rhone  glacier;  the  Gemmi,  from  Lenker- 
bad  to  Kandersteg;  the  Klausen,  from 
Linthal  to  Altdorf;  the  Splugen,  from 
Thusis  to  Chiavenna;   the  Maloja,  from  St. 


>CKNK    IN     A    SWISS    VILLAGE 


Moritz  to  Chiavenna.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  others,  equally  beautiful,  but 
not  so  generally  used  by  the  tourist. 

"The  cost  of  a  tour  depends,  of  course, 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  character  of 
the  tourist  himself.  Switzerland's  famous 
hotels  are  world-renowned.  In  the  hand- 
book, published  by  the  Association  of  Swiss 
Hotel  Proprietors,  there  are  over  800  hotels 
mentioned,  all  good  and  well  recommended. 
Certainly  the  tourist  has  every  opportu- 
nity of  finding  just  the  sort  of  hotel  to  suit 
his  taste  and  purse.  In  the  large  and  mag- 
nificent palaces  the  wealthy  tourist  will 
find  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  he  is 
accustomed  to,  while  those  with  more  mod- 
erate tastes  have  every  want  supplied  by 
the  more  modest  hotels,  obtaining  a  most 
enjoyable  holiday  for  an  expenditure  of 
some  $3  to  S4  a  day;  that  is,  at  a  cost  of 
even  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary  jaunt 
at  home." 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  Switzerland  with  American  trav- 
elers, it  is  noteworthy  that  there  exists  an 
American  colony  at  Lausanne  on  Lake 
Geneva,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  her  family.  Here  exists  an  American 
club-house  and  an  American  church. 

During  the  last  year  a  railway  line  has 
been  opened  between  Martigny  and  Cha- 


THE 

EFFICIENT 


We  have  speeded  up  our  ships 
and  railways;  we  have  made  rapid 
transit  more  and  more  rapid ;  we 
have  developed  a  mile  a  minute  in 
the  air  and  much  faster  in  an 
automobile. 

But  the  Bell  Telephone  is  quick- 
est of  all.  It  is  instantaneous.  No 
weeks  or  days  or  minutes  wasted 
in  waiting  for  somebody  to  go  and 
come ;  no  waiting  for  an  answer. 

It  is  the  most  effective  agency 
for  making  minutes  more  useful, 
more  efficient. 


MINUTE 


In  almost  every  field  of  work 
men  are  accomplishing  more  in 
less  time  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
than  they  could  without  it.  They 
can  talk  with  more  people,  near 
and  far ;  they  can  keep  the  run  of 
more  details ;  they  can  buy  or  sell 
more  goods,  and  to  better  advan- 
tage ;  they  can  be  active  in  more 
affairs. 

The  Bell  Telephone  has  placed 
a  new  and  higher  value  upon  the 
minute  —  for  everybody.  It  has 
done  this  by  means  of  One  Policy, 
One  System, and  Universal  Service. 


Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  service  not  only 
gives  an  added  value  to  a  man's  minutes  —  it 
accomplishes  business  results  which  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  without  it.  Every  Bell 
Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 


A  Flying  Start 

We  are  organized  to  promote  euccessful  poultry  culture.     You  can  get  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  malie  profits  sure  by  usinn  the 


Rancoc&s  Strsun 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10,000  Layers 


EGGS 

HIGHEST 

FERTILITY 


The  laying  propensity  of  our  S.  C.  White  LcRhoms  Is  Indestructibly  fixed.    They  are  not 

bred  for  '"fancy"  purposes.    Ours  are  thorouirhly  bred  utility  birds,  "Uio  kind  (hut  lny 

tlieeBe*."    We  have  10,000  layers,  and  establish  every  year  more  paying  okr  farms 

for  beiflnners  and  Introduce  more  vitality  Into  flocks  of  export  poultry  raisers      an 

any  other  farm  In  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  hatching  losses    ly  orderlntt  day- 

nld-rhtx    from   us.      Any  size  shipment    from  n  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

Ilrucding  slock,  any  nuantlty.     Complete  Instructions  for  beglnncra-care,  feeding, 

etc.     No  charge.     Write  for  cin-ular  givlnu'  our  plan  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

J.  M.  rosier,  Preddonl,  Boi  168,  Brown's  Mill*  in  (ho  PInoa,  N.  J. 
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The  Shirt 


'The 
Shirl  of  a 
Gentleman ' 


of  a  Gentleman' ' 

THE  highest  degree  of  rare 
taste  and  rich  fabrics,  more 
exclusive  in  pattern  and  more 
distinctive  in  tailoring  than  ordinary 
branded  Shirts.  Made  from  selected 
madras,  silks,  linens,  etc. — with  all 
the  art  of  custom  work.  Gotham 
Mfg.  Co.  Laundered,  Outing  and 
Field  Shirts,  $1.00  to  $3.50  each. 

Send  for  the  "Gotham  Style  Book" 


MFG. 


•■The 
Underwear 
of  a 
Gentleman 


;o*L. 


ti 


The  Under- 


{I 


wear  of  a  Gentleman*' 

THE  coolness  and  ease  of 
specially  woven  fabrics,  cut 
roomy  with  special  features  assur- 
ing fit  and  comfort.     The  supreme 
effort  in  summer  underwear — noth- 
ing finer  made.      Of   nainsook, 
pongee,  linen  or  silk,  $1.00  and  more  the  g-ar- 
ment.  Also,  Pajamas  and  Union  Suits  at  $1.50 
and  more  the  suit.     At  all  good  dealers,  or 
write  for  "Gotham  Style  Book." 

Gotham  Mfg.  Co. 

Sth  Avenue  Building 

Madison  Square  West 

New  York  City 
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My 


White  Swan 
Mattress  is  the 
Best  Value  of  All 


My  IkcifiTj  !■  lo- 
f»XitA  ami  I  cotlon 
flclda  whire  I  g' 
mj  pick  of  cboicmt 
lODg,  Bl.ple  cotton. 


A  five  foot  thickness  of  the  whit- 
est, purest,    finest   cotton    felt   is 
compressed  into  the  White  Swan 
attreu,  giving  it  wonderful  resili- 
ence and  restfulness.     And  this 
comfort  is  never  lost  but  Is  guar- 
anteed for  30  years. 


^   Ma 

Built  of  Long  Fibre  Cotton  Felt 
Guaranteed  for  Thirty  Years 


Other  mattresses 
lack  lasting  comfort 
because  they're  made 
of  such  materials    as 
linters— a  waste  cotton 
by-product — or  cheap 
gradecotton.both  of  which 
lack  length  of  fibre  and  elas 
ticity  and  have  too  little 
"life"   to    resist    becoming 
packed  and  lumpy.    I  want  to 
show  you  how  to  judge  the 
value  of  mattresses  so  you 
can  detect  cheapened  quality 
and  buy  true  value. 

TOM  B.  BURNETT 

Dept.  39 
DALLAS. 
TEXAS 


Send  me  your  name  and 
your  furniture  dealer's 
ame  on  a  post  card 
and  I'll  send  you  val- 
uable literature  and 
samples  of  White 
SwanCottonFelt, 
also  a  sample  of 
what  is  used  in 
some  so-called 
high-grade 
mattresses. 


The  Two  Fields  of 

Light  You  Need 

To  drive  your  car  in  safety  in  the  country  you 
must  have  a  searchlif^ht  beam,  as  well  as  an  aica 
of  near-by  illumination  that  will  enable  you  to 
"see  'round  tlie  corner"  when  approaching  curves. 

In  the  city  the  searchlight  Ijeam  is  a  nuisance, 
and  only  the  other  light  is  necessary. 

These  two  fields  of  hght  are  combined  in  but 
one  lamp — 

SOLARCLIPSE 

The  Two-Ray  Light  Projector 

By  a  patented  optical  combination  two  fields 
of  light  are  furnished,  as  illustrated  in  the  draw- 
ing above.  These  are  a  powerful  long-distance 
beam,  and  a  widely  diffused  near-by  light. 

Moreover,  when  courtesy  or  city  ordinances 
make  it  necessary,  the  dazzling  beam  can  be  in- 
stantly eclipsed,  and  restored  as  quickly,  without 
affecting  the  brilliancy  of  the  wide  rays 

Send  for  full  descriptive  catalog  of  the  Solar- 
clipse  and  other  quality  lamps  for  every  motor 
vehicle  purpose. 

Badger  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 


(56) 


KENOSHA,  WIS. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


monix,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old  coach 
road  between  these  points.  The  Gothard 
Railroad  has  also  been  acquired  by  the 
Swiss  Government.  The  latter  now  owns 
and  operates  the  St.  Gothard  and  Sim- 
plon — two  international  lines  connecting 
Switzerland  with  Italy. 

The  popularity  of  St.  Moritz  in  the 
Upper  Engadine  continues.  This  is  the 
most  elevated  resort  in  the  country.  It 
lies  6,ooo  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lake 
abounds  in  trout.  Its  mineral  springs  are 
well  known.  The  journey  to  St.  Moritz 
from  Zurich  is  through  a  region  of  the 
noblest  scenery,  traversed  by  the  Rhaetian 
railway,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  en- 
gineering feats  of  the  world. 

NORWAY    AND     THE     MIDNIGHT     SUN 

Recent  interest  in  polar  exploration  has 
apparently  created  a  new  appetite  among 
tourists  to  venture  far  northward.  Steam- 
ship companies  ofifer  more  than  the  usual 
facilities  for  holiday  travel  in  these  regions. 
One  company  plans  ten  cruises  during  the 
season,  sailing  from  Hamburg  for  Norway, 
Spitzbergen,  North  Cape,  Iceland,  Orkney 
and  Faroe  Islands,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  The  sailing  dates  from  Ham- 
burg are  June  i8,  July  3,  5,  10,  16,  19, 
August  3,  4,  18,  and  September  3.  Four 
steamers,  one  of  them  in  the  20,000-ton 
class,  will  be  employed  in  these  cruises,  the 
cost  of  which  will  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  accommodation  engaged.  An- 
other steamship  line  plans  a  Polar  cruise, 
starting  from  Bremen  on  the  25  th  of  June, 
on  a  1 3, 243 -ton  steamer,  and  visiting  the 
Scotch  Lakes,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  the 
Norwegian  Fjords,  North  Cape,  etc.  A 
third  company,  planning  a  similar  itiner- 
ary, will  run  an  11,0 73 -ton  steamer  on  four 
cruises,  leaving  England  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  tours  planned 
for  travelers  who  desire  to  visit  the  coun- 
tries of  northern  Europe  and  also  see  the 
Passion-Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  starts 
from  New  York  on  the  i8th  of  June.  The 
traveler  reaches  Dover  on  the  27  th  of  the 
month,  spends  two  days  in  London,  and 
thence  sails  for  Leith,  Scotland,  on  the  6,000- 
ton  steam  yacht  that  is  to  take  him  on 
his  northern  cruise.  From  Leith  the  coast 
of  Norway  is  reached  in  two  days,  the  first 
port  being  Odda.  The  following  ports  are 
then  visited:  Bergen,  where  an  overland 
tour  is  made  by  rail  and  carriage  through 
the  Naerodal  to  Gudvagen;  Olden,  with  an 
excursion  to  the  Brigsdalbrae,  Oie;  where 
a  drive  is  taken  to  Hellesylt,  and  thence  to 
Molde.  From  Molde  the  steamer  sails  for 
Spitzbergen,  arriving  in  five  days.  This 
island,  the  base  of  many  an  Arctic  expe- 
dition, is  the  "farthest  north"  on  this  ex- 
cursion. Here  the  tourist  spends  two 
days,  and  returns  to  the  Norwegian  coast, 
arriving  at  North  Cape,  the  extreme  north- 
ern point  on  the  European  continent. 
From  North  Cape  the  steamer  cruises 
southward,  touching  at  various  ports  among 
the  fjords  until  Trondhjem  is  reached. 
What  is  commonly  known  as  "The  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun"  extends  from  Trond- 
hjem northward.  The  sun  is  visible  above 
the  horizon,  day  and  night,  in  this  region 
— at  North  Cape  from  May  14  to  July  30. 
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At  Spitzbergen  it  is  visible  from  April  20 
to  August  23. 

During  the  twenty  days'  cruise  along 
the  Norwegian  coast  the  steamer  sails  for 
the  most  part  between  the  mainland  and 
a  chain  of  islands.  The  passenger  is  thus 
protected  from  rough  weather  and  its  in- 
cident annoyances.  He  pursues  his  voy- 
age along  the  smooth  waters  of  what  is 
practically  a  series  of  land-locked  lakes, 
broken  occasionally  at  the  mouths  of 
fjords  which  open  to  the  sea.  There  also 
passes  before  him  the  panorama  of  wild 
and  varied  scenery  for  which  Norway  is 
justly  famous,  and  which  he  is  able  to  en- 
joy amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  well-equipped 
steamer,  and  without  any  of  the  incon- 
\eniences  that  he  might  encounter  in  the 
])rimitive  accommodations  for  travel  offered 
in  Norway  itself. 

Noteworthy  features  of  the  trip  are  nu- 
merous shore  excursions,  by  means  of 
which  the  traveler  has  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  first  hand  some  of  the  quaint  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  that  nestle  among  the 
fjurds,  as  well  as  some  of  the  scenic  mar- 
vels that  are  within  his  reach  on  the  occa- 
.sional  drives  that  he  takes  into  the  in- 
terior. The  largest  cities  that  he  thus 
visits  along  the  coast  are  Bergen,  Stavan- 
ger,  and  Trondhjem.  The  first  of  these, 
with  a  population  of  40,000,  ranks  second 
among  the  cities  of  Norway. 

At  Trondhjem  the  tourist  leaves  the 
steamer  and  travels  by  rail  across  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  to  Christiania  and 
Stockholm,  the  capitals  respectively  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Two  days  are  spent 
in  sight-seeing  in  each  of  these  cities,  and 
then,  on  July  26,  steamer  is  taken  from 
Stockholm  for  St.  Petersburg,  with  inter- 
mediate calls  at  Hango  and  Helsingfors  on 
the  coast  of  Finland.  In  Russia  three  days 
are  spent  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  a  day  in  Warsaw,  whence  the  tourist 
goes  by  train  to  Vienna.  Three  days  are 
spent  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  from 
there  the  trip  is  made  to  Munich,  via 
Salzburg. 

Munich  is  reached  on  August  1 1  and  a 
stay  of  two  days  is  made  in  that  city.  This 
gives  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
the  Wagner  and  Mozart  Festival,  which 
will  be  held  this  year  from  July  28  to  Sep- 
tember 9,  the  performance  at  the  Prince 
Regent  Theater  on  August  11  being  "The 
Fairies"  and  on  the  12th  "Tristan  und 
Isolde."  From  Munich  the  touri.st  goes  to 
Ober-Ammergau,  arriving  there  in  time  to 
attend  the  presentation  of  the  Passion- 
Play  on  Sunday  the  14th  of  August. 

From  Ober-Ammergau  the  tourist  goes 
to  Munich  again,  and  thence,  via  Stutt- 
gart, to  Strasburg.  From  Strasburg  the 
day  express  is  taken  to  Paris,  where  a  stay 
of  two  days  is  made,  after  which  the  tour- 
ist sails  from  Cherbourg  for  New  York, 
arriving  at  this  city  on  August  27.  The 
total  time  consumed  in  this  tour  is  70  days, 
and  the  fare,  inclusive  of  all  but  incidental 
personal  expen.ses,  is  $825.  The  managers 
of  the  tour  have  also  arranged  that  pas- 
sengers who  desire  to  omit  Russia  from 
their  itinerary,  can  travel  independently 
from  Stockholm,  via  Copenhagen,  to  Ham- 
burg, where  they  can  sail  on  the  31st  of 
July  for  New  York. 


Get  rid  of  your  tie  tight  collars, 
which  clinch  and  tear  your  best 
ties  over  the  back  button — wear 


— the  collars  with  the  little  shield 
over  the  back  button  that  always  lets 
the  tie  slide  freely  back  and  forth. 

Never  any  torn  or 
frayed  or  shabby     - 
ties  if  you  wear 
the    money- 
time-and- 
temper-saving 

SLIDEWELL 


r„     "   '-WF'^^gjrtfB' 


One  of 
Your 
Favorite 
Scarfs! 

— that  would  have 
lasted  ten  times 
longer  with  the 
SLIDEWELL 
SHIELD 


You  have  better  styles  to  select  from 
in  the  SLIDEWELL  line,  and  you 
get  a  better  wearing,  better  finished, 
better  looking  collar  in  every  way. 


SLIDEWELL 

Collars  retail  for 

ISc,  2  for  25c; 
in  Canada  20c,  3  for  50c 


If  your  dealer  (ask  him  first)  has  not  yet  put 
SLIDEWELLS  in  stock,  send  us  the  brand  name 
of  your  present  collars,  with  75c  for  6  corre- 
sponding SLIDEWELLS  (in  Canada  $1.00  for  6) 
or  write  for  free  SLIDEWELL  STYLE  BOOK 
and  send  your  order  from  it. 

Get  the  genuine — or  be  disappointed 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  WALSH  &  CO.»  Canadian  Selling  Agents,  Toronto,  Canada 


mw 


iVlN. 


ZixIN.  2%tN. 


a  IN. 


2'ilN 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuiltmachine  onlyin  newloOBlities 
to  secure  desirable  au<>iit.  Special  aKents' 
pricesHUiipliedonall  makes  of  typewriters. 
Standiird  Tnx-wrltfr  Exth'pp,  2S  Park  Ro«,N.T. 


HEALTH 
MERRY  GO  ROUHD 


MAKES 
HAPPY, 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 


who  prefer  to  Bt.iy  at 
home  and  enjoy  them- 
Belvex  rather  than  play 
on  the  Btreetfl.  Oper- 
ated by  children  them- 
BelveH;  the  movement 
not  n  n  I  i  k  e  that  of 
rowing,  brinRS  every 
tnuHcle  into  play.  Most 
healthful  form  of  out- 
door exerelHO;  keeps  InnRS  inflated,  develops  sturdy 
bodies,  Htronu  arms,  straight  backs,  broad  shonlilers. 
Makes  children  stmlions.  Vou  own  the  children  this  de- 
liehtfol  pleasure— you'll  save  it  In  doctor's  bilH.  Inej- 
pensive,  Bim[)le,  almolntely  siifo  ;  no  cobs  or  cdinplii-iiii  d 
penrs  to  catch  and  tear  clotliiUK.  ^"*  ■  T"'  ""•■  "  ""' 
Mxrry.flo-Rannil.  Will  last  for  ve.irM.  Full  particulars  and 
handw  mily  illnst  rated  iKv.klet  free. 

HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO..  Dept.  K.QUINCY.  ILL 


SENT  ^\  Net 

FREE  ^     ■■«*• 

Write  to-ilay  for  our 
book  describing  these 
Guaranteed  First  Mort- 
gage Trust  Bonds  and  our 
plan  whereby   payments 
of  #10  to  $100  and  up- 
wards at  your  conve- 
nienre    secures   at 
once  owncrsliip 
and  income 


Bondm 
Secured  by 
Flr»t  Mort- 
gages on 
Nev¥  York 
and  Suburban 
Real  Eatatm 


tJNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 

]^EWY0RKT4bRTGAGE  fQ« 

DKIT.  ('.    llVr,  HUl)\I)WAY.    NfW   YORK  CITY 
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A  Wonderml  Paper 

CAMEO  PLATE  Is  a  talf-tone  paper  entirely 
without  gloss. 

Its  effect  is  to  give  a  ricnness  and  beauty  to  the 
printed  page  wKolly  unattainable  before. 

A  booklet  tbat  bas  an  ordinary  look,  on  tbe  best 
ebiny-coated    paper,   is   transformed   wben   printed    on 


CAMEO 
PAPER 

— ^Wbite  or  Sepia — for  Printing — 


Let  us  send  you  specimens  wnicb  will  sbow  you 
a  new  way  of  adding  to  tbe  business  value  oi  your 
printed  mafter. 

CAMEO  PLATE  enricbes  illustrations,  deepens 
balf-tones,  dignifies  type. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer 

S.   D.WARREN   &  COMPANY.  166     Devonsbire  Street,   Boston 

Makers  o{  Fine  Coated  and  Uncoated  book  Papers 


l^-.-.—  —  Dangerous  to  cut  corns  and 
V^OI  US  only  makes  them  grow  faster. 
Don't  risk  blood-poisoning  when  A-Com 
Salve  removes  corns — roots  and  all. 

16  cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.  Philadelpliia 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  describes  the  various  methods  for  flllnfT 
correspondeoce,  papers,  catalogs,  bills-and  all 
kinds  of  looRe  sheett)  or  forms — shows  how  to 
make  your  flllni;  system  effective  and  econom- 
ical In  its  operation — describes  a  perfect 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sendiner  ont 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mall  can  best  be  bandied  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
your  flUne  system  a  vital  part  of  thy  iiiachlnery 
for  producing  you  more  business— how  to 
turn  it  from  an  expense  item  into  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  BookV.810 

3I)«  SlobcrWSrnicke  Co.    ^u^^a T** 


Yoa  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

tt  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  wxites  without  shaking.  'When  the 
cap  is  en,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink. 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hit;- 
gin's  India  Drawing  Ink, the  heaviest  ink, 
made. 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  criving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
useis  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 
AMERICAN    FOUNTAIN    PEN   COMPANY 

Adami,  Ctubing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agent* 
23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN.  PEN 


Many  less  extensive  tours  are  planned 
for  travelers  who  ■wish  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 
Thus,  a  tour  costing  $600,  and  occupying 
58  days,  starts  from  New  York  on  the  2d 
of  July  by  a  steamer  going  direct  to  Chris- 
tiania.  Practically  the  same  itinerary  is 
followed  in  Scandinavia  as  has  already 
been  described — with  the  exception  that 
the  visit  to  Spitzbergen  is  omitted — and 
the  returning  tourist  stops  at  Copenhagen, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Ober-Ammergau, 
Paris,  and  thence,  via  Boulogne,  comes  to 
New  York.  For  the  independent  traveler, 
also,  steamers  to  Norway  can  be  taken  at 
almost  any  time  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  August,  starting  from  New- 
castle, Leith,  Hamburg,  or  Amsterdam, 
and  making  cruises  varying  from  13  days 
to  a  month  along  the  Scandinavian  coast. 
The  cost  of  these  cruises  is  from  $50  to 
$150,  according  to  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed and  the  character  of  the  accommo- 
dations desired. 

A  less  expensive  way  of  going  would  be 
by  the  Scotch  line  of  steamers  whose  home 


F 


ENTRANCE   TO  THE   SUEZ    CAN.AL   AT    PORT 
SAID. 

port  is  Glasgow.  From  Glasgow  the  tour- 
ist would  proceed  to  Edinburgh  and  thence 
to  Leith,  where  steamers  are  taken  for 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

This  company  has  new  twin-screw,  up- 
to-date  ships  and  the  managers  stipulate 
there  will  be  no  strenuous  efforts  to  make 
records.  They  promise  patrons  low  rates, 
moderate  speed,  quiet,  and  comfort,  and 
attract  a  liberal  patronage  of  experienced 
sea-going  people,  especially  those  bound 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD    TOURS 

A  tour  of  the  world  makes  an  increasing 
appeal  to  travelers.  Heretofore  the  time 
chosen  has  been  altogether  in  the  winter 
season;  but  of  late  a  popular  and  well- 
defined  tendency  has  been  growing  to 
start  in  the  summer  months  when  the 
average  traveler  is  best  able  to  begin  his 
holiday  outing.  This  year  the  steamship 
companies  have  put  forth  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  such  tours,  and  the  in- 
ducements that  they  offer  are  sufficient  to 
call  the  attention  of  prospective  travelers 
to  a  pleasurable  and  profitable  way  in 
which  they  may  spend  their  holidays. 

A  specimen  tour  of  this  kind,  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  as  follows :  The  tour- 
ist, starting  from  New  York,  goes  by  direct 
railway  route  to  San  Francisco.  Here  he 
takes  a  Pacific  steamer  to   the  Hawaiian 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  bas  luade  it  famous." 
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Islands,  and  thence  goes  to  Japan  and 
Shanghai.  From  Shanghai  he  goes,  via 
Hongkong,  to  the  Asiatic  and  European 
cities,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Aden, 
Port  Said,  Brindisi,  or  Marseilles,  Gibral- 
tar, and  London,  where  an  opportunity  is 
offered  for  a  choice  of  steamers  to  New- 
York,  Boston,  or  Canadian  ports.  A  low- 
cost  for  such  a  trip  is  $639.10.  Thirteen 
tours  of  this  kind  are  given,  the  fare  for 
which  is  placed  at  from  $639.10  to 
$1,017.64. 

A  typical,  more  expensive,  and  longer 
around-the-world  tour,  given  in  detail  by 
its  managers,  leaves  San  Francisco  for 
Japan,  on  or  about  the  24th  of  August. 
Stops  are  niade  at  ports  in  Japan  and 
China,  whence  the  steamer  reaches  Port 
Said  and  goes  from  there  to  Brindisi  or 
Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  and  London,  where  a 
transatlantic  steamer  may  be  taken  for 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Canadian  ports. 
On  this  tour  nearly  a  month  is  spent  in 
Japan,  two  weeks  at  ports  on  the  Inland 
Sea,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  a  month  in 
China,  a  month  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Java,  and  Ceylon,  a  month  and  a  half  in 
Southern  India,  Burma,  and  India,  arriv- 
ing in  Cairo  on  or  about  March  8,  where 
tourists  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
the  homeward  trip.  This  tour,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Cairo,  costs  $2,700,  inclusive 
of  all  but  purely  personal  expenses. 

THE    TUNNELS  AND   STATION    OF   THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  station  is  almost 
ready  now,  the  remaining  work  inside  be- 
ing largely  of  the  "final-touches"  order. 
During  the  summer  it  is  expected  that 
passenger  trains  will  be  running  regularly 
through  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  and  discharging  passengers,  not  only 
at  this  station,  but  also  in  Long  Island 
City,  as  reached  by  the  tunnel  under  the 
East  River.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  says  of  this  great  improvement  and 
its  inception : 

"The  tunnels,  the  station,  the  acres  of 
storage  yards,  the  new  electric  motors  and 
general  electrical  equipment  are  all  items 
in  the  plan  originated  in  the  brain  of  the 
late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  the  then  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  tap  new  terri- 
tory for  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
as  well  as  to  give  to  the  people  of  New 
York  and  surrounding  regions  better  trans- 
it facilities.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of 
Jamaica  Bay  as  the  home  of  transatlantic 
liners  in  this  country  and  the  development 
of  Long  Island  as  a  wonderful  summer  re- 
sort, as  well  as  grasping  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  connecting  railroad  line 
between    the    West  and   South    and    New 


Pears' 

"  There's  no  place  like 
home,"  and  no  soap  like 
Pears. ' 

Pears'  Soap  is  found  in 
millions  of  homes  the  world 


over. 


Sold  everywhere. 


That  Birthday  of  your  DAUGHTER 

iHICH  you  never  forget — and  which  every  year  is  made  so  happy  for 
her,  by  gift  and  by  remembrance  and  by  celebration—  meauis  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  happiness  for  jjou  too,  doesn't  it?  ^  Well — did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  daughter  will 
continue  to  have  birthdays  and  probably  many  of  them  after  you  are  no 
longer  here  to  make  them  pleasant  for  her?  ^  More  than  that — she  may  have  birth- 
days in  years  to  come  on  which  she  knows  privation  and  want  and  suffering — not 
alone  for  herself  but  for  her  daughter — or  son — Happens  every  day — You  have  only 
to  look  around  in  your  own  community  to  see  somebody's  daughter  celebrating  (?) 
her  birthdays  just  that  way  ^  Do  you  know  that  the  Equitable  has  a  certain  new 
form  of  policy  especially  designed  to  provide  for  daughters — for  the  protection  which 
they  peculiarly  need — and  by  means  of  which  you  can  anange  that  every  year — 
on  her  birthday — she  will  receive  a  certain  fixed  income  so  long  as  she  lives?  ^ 
No,  you  had  not  heard  about  it  ?  ^  Well,  it  is  so.  ^  A  policy  which  provides  an 
income  which  will  be  so  safeguarded  that  discounting,  or  hypothecating,  or  assign- 
ing it  will  be  practically  impossible — an  income  which  will  be  certain — which  can- 
not be  lost — which  her  husband  cannot  take  from  her — an  absolute  income  which 
in  amount  may  be  only  pin  money  for  her  now — but  which  some  day  may  mean 
roof  and  bread  and  butter  to  her — an  income  so  permanent  that  it  may  at  last  bridge 
the  difference  between  dependence  and  independence  on  the  final  birthdays  of  her 
life — a  policy  worth  looking  into,  don't  you  think  so  ?  ^  We  do — and  are  willing 
to  lay  the  facts  before  you  and  let  you  be  the  judge  whether  your  daughter  should 
be  the  beneficiary  under  one — Good  for  wives  too.  ^  A  certain  prominent  man 
in  the  Middle  West  recently  took  one  of  these  policies  providing  $5,000  annuzil 
income  for  his  wife  and  $2,500  annual  income  for  each  of  his  five  daughters,  pay- 
able to  each  so  long  as  she  lives.  ^  You  may  not  be  able  to  provide  this  amount 
of  income  but  the  smaller  the  income  that  you  can  provide  the  more  the  necessity 
for  having  it.  Send  for  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
MAN  NOW!— TO-DAY!— You  don't  know— it  may  already  be  too  late  for 
you  to  make  this  birthday  provision  for  your  daughter. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


<< 


Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Compajiy  -which  pays  its  death  clfums  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insurance  work  (or  the  Equitable. 


LIVER   UPSET?     Try 

Himyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unicrupulous      Druggists 
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My  Musical  Memories"  'V\%T:Lt 

preacher-violir.ist,  a  book  of  intense  and  fascinating  interest 
for  musical  amateurs  and,  indeed,  all  lovers  of  music.  The 
author  describes  his  feelings  on  hearing  great  music — such 
as  the  original  performances  of  Wagner's  masterpieces  at 
Bayrcuth,  the  wonderful  playing  of  Paganini,  etc.,  etc. — 
and  by  his  intimate  anecdotes  makes  you  feel  an  almost 
personal  relation  of  friendship  for  these  grand  musicians. 
"Old  Violins,"  "  Paganini,"  "Wagner,"  "  Niljclungen 
Ring,"  "  Parsifal,"  "  Liszt,"  etc.,  etc.  Price,  in  neat  cloth, 
$1  postpaid;  paper  edition,  25  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     •     New  York  and  London 


''H  New  Hppraisal  ol  Ctirlstiaq  Scleqce' 

just  out;  briefly,  but  tborougbly,  covers 
the  whole  subject.  It's  by  Ukv.  .Jo.seph 
Dunn  ]?ukkki,l.  Price  50  cents,  net. 
Funk  &  WacnnlKs  Company,  4HiO 
East     2.3d     Street,     New     York     City. 
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S  HER  WIN - 


Paint 
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jAINTERS  and  others  who  have  used  prepared  paints 
that  were  not  good  are  prejudiced  against  all  prepared 
paints.      They   do  not  stop  to  think  that  paint  is  no 
better  than  the  manufacturer  who  prepares  it. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint 

(Prepared)   S  W  P,  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  study  and 

an   infinite  number  of  tests  and  experiments.      The  raw 

materials  used  are  from  our  own  mines,  smelters  and  oil 

mills  and  hence  come  up  to  our  standard  of  quality.      The 

proper   proportions  of  these  materials  are    selected   from 

time-tried  formulas  and  ground    thoroughly    together   by 

powerful  machinery. 

There  is  an  exactness  in  the  entire  process  which  is 

your  protection.      There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in 

every  town. 

Write  for  booklet,    "  Who  Makes  the 
Best  Paints  and  Varnishes,"  sent  free. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &■  VARNISHES 

Address  all   inquiries    to  The    Sherwin-Williams   Company,  651    Canal 

Road,  Cleveland,  O.     In  Canada  to  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal. 

London  address:  7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 


•'BOOT  BLACKS' 


B>Ae  value  their  reputation  elaaui  use  | 

WMttemore*s 

ft    SHoe  JPolishes 

Because  they  are  sure  of  a 

Better  Polish  Without 
Injury  to  the  Leather 

Finest  in  Quality  Largest  in  Variety 

"Elite" 
Combination 

For  Eentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their 
shoes  look  A  I.  Restores 
Color  and  Lustre  to  all 
Black  Shoes. 


Liquid    for    cleaning   and 
Paste  for  polishing. 

Large,  25  Cent* 

"Baby  Elite" 
Combination 

10  Cent* 

>>  combination  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  all  kinds  of  russet  or 
tan  shoes,  35c. "Star"  size.ioc. 

If  your  defiler  doee  not  kc#*p  ttie  ktnd  yon  want  n»'nd  n-  his 
.iddress    and    thr    pnr'.;  in  rtt;,inp^  for   h  full  Mzed  park;iKi'. 

WhitteiDore  Bros.  &  Co.  20-26  Albany  St.  Cambridge, Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufac'urers  of 
^  Shoe  Polishes  In  the  World  -* 
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Vale  and  snell  bicycles 

*      are    the    only  ones  fitted  with  the 
"CONSOLIDATED"  HANGER 

Its  true  alignment  makes  them  the  easiest 
running  bicycles  in  the  world. 

HUSSEY 
HANDLE  BARS 

are  furnished 
on  all  Men's 
models-4S  dis- 
tinct positions 
possible. 

Our  factory 
—the  largest 
in  the  United 
States — has 
been  building 
bicycles  of  the 
highest  grade 
for  nearly  a 
quarter    of    a 
century,  and 
EXCLUSIVE 
"CONSOLIDATED" 
FEATURES 
have  kept  these  bicycles  in  the  lead  for  years. 

Write  for  (frpe)  booklet  desrribing  1910  models  of 
Men'H.  Women's  lunl  .Juvenile  Yales  iind  Snells.  It 
.iiso  tells  <  f  tlie  "  Consolidated  "  Package  Car,    which 

li.iM  revolutionized  delivery  methods. 

We  build  the  famous  Yale  Motorcycles. 

Don't  buy  till  you  hiive  read  our  descriptive  matter. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co. 

1743  Femwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


England,  Mr.  Cassatt  laid  his  plans,  and 
those  who  came  after  him  rushed  them  to 
completion. " 

Of  the  station  itself,  its  conveniences, 
and  arrangements,  the  writer  in  The  Times 
says: 

"The  twenty-one  tracks  are  forty  feet 
below  the  street  surface  and  the  station 
is  divided  into  three  levels.  The  Seventh 
Avenue  entrance  is  for  foot-passengers  only. 
It  leads  to  the  main  waiting-room  through 
an  arcade  225  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide. 
Shops  and  booths  are  arranged  along  the 
sides.  The  restaurant,  lunch-rooms,  and 
cafds  are  at  the  farther  end,  directly  olT 
the  concourse.  The  station  proper  is  on 
the  first  level  below  the  street.  Here  is 
the  general  waiting-room,  277  by  103  feet. 
Along  the  walls  are  the  ticket-offices  and 
baggage-checking  windows.  Adjoining  the 
general  waiting-room  on  the  left  are  two 
subsidiary  waiting-rooms,  58  feet  wide  by 
100  feet  long.  They  are  provided  with 
seats  and  open  into  retiring-rooms.  On 
the  same  level  is  located  the  baggage  room, 
with  450  feet  of  frontage.  It  covers  the 
full  area  occupied  by  the  arcade  and  res- 
taurants on  the  plane  above.  Baggage  is 
delivered  and  taken  away  through  a  special 
subway.  From  the  baggage-room  trunks 
are  delivered  to  the  tracks  below  by  motor- 
trucks and  elevators.  Motor-cabs  also 
will  be  stationed  on  this  level. 

"Parallel  to  and  connecting  with  the 
main  waiting-room  by  a  wide  thoroughfare, 
is  the  concourse,  a  covered  assembly-place 
extending  the  entire  width  of  the  station, 
and  under  the  adjoining  street.  It  is 
twenty-five  feet  wider  than  the  lobby  of 
the  Jersey  City  trainshed.  This  is  the 
vestibule  to  the  tracks;  stairs  descend 
from  it  to  each  of  the  train  platforms  on 
the  track  levels.  The  concourse  and  ad- 
jacent areas  are  open  to  the  tracks,  form- 
ing a  courtyard  340  feet  wide  by  210  feet 
broad,  and  roofed  by  a  lofty  trainshed  of 
iron  and  glass. 

"In  addition  to  the  waiting-room  en- 
trances to  the  concourse  there  are  direct 
approaches  from  the  streets.  Located  be- 
tween the  main  concourse  and  the  tracks 
is  a  subway  concourse  sixty  feet  wide, 
which  will  be  used  for  exit  purposes  only. 
It  is  eighteen  feet  above  the  tracks,  but  is 
connected  with  the  track  level  by  two 
stairways  and  one  elevator  from  each  plat- 
form. Ample  staircases  and  inclines  lead 
directly  from  it  to  the  street. 

' '  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
station  is  the  waiting-room.  It  extends 
from  Thirty-first  to  Thirty-third  Street, 
and  its  walls  are  parallel  to  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues  for  a  distance  of  314  feet. 
The  height  of  this  room  is  150  feet,  and  its 
width  108  feet  8  inches.  Above  the  main 
body  of  the  building  the  walls  of  the  wait- 
ing-room contain  on  each  side  three  semi- 
circular windows  of  a  radius  of  33  feet 
4  inches,  and  66  feet  8  inches  wide  at  the 
base.  There  is  also  a  window  of  like  size 
at  each  end  of  the  waiting-room.  The  dig- 
nified design  of  the  interior  of  this  general 
waiting-room,  while  adapted  to  modern 
ideas,  was  suggested  by  the  great  halls  and 
basilicas  of  Rome,  such  as  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  and  Titus,  and  the  basilica  of 
Constantine. 

Of  what,  when  built,  will  be  known 
as  the  New  York  Connecting  Railway, 
some  details  are  given.  This  line,  only 
twelve  miles  in  length,  will  connect  New 
York  and  the  Pennsylvania  system  with 
New  England  by  rail  direct.  Passenger 
as  well  as  freight  service  will  be  provided 
for.  The  twelve  miles  of  road  will  extend 
from  the  Sunnyside  yard  across  Hell  Gate 
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and  thence  connect  with  the  New  Haven  [ 
Road.  Local  freight  will  be  taken  care  of  | 
in  this  way  from  New  England  for  Brook- 
lyn, and  all  points  on  Long  Island.  The 
new  Brooklyn  railway  station,  now  in  op- 
eration at  Flatbush  Avenue,  will  become 
a  station  for  Brookly  .  ^eople  for  through 
transportation  to  points  in  New  England, 
the  South  and  West.  Passengers  from 
the  West  by  means  of  this  great  improve- 
ment will  be  able  to  reach  New  England 
points  without  changing  cars  even  in  New 
York  City.  After  passing  through  the 
Hudson  and  East  River  tunnels  the  cars 
will  be  switched  to  the  New  York  Con- 
necting Railway  at  Sunnyside,  and  thence 
carried  across  the  new  Hell  Gate  bridge 
to  the  New  Haven  tracks. 

THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION 
Travelers  to  Europe  whose  homes  are 
outside  of  New  York  City  will  soon  be  able 
to  arrive  in  New  York  at  railway  stations 
unrivaled  in  the  world  for  size  and  con- 
veniences and  for  engineering  difficulties 
siu-mounted  in  their  construction.  These 
two  are  the  transformed  Grand  Central 
station  in  Forty-second  Street  and  the 
entirely  new  Pennsylvania  station,  front- 
ing on  Seventh  Avenue  below  Thirty- 
fourth  Street. 

The  work  of  excavation  and  rebuilding 
on  an  enlarged  area  at  the  Grand  Central 
station  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years.  The  area  included  for  trackage 
and  station  comprizes  more  than  seventy- 
five  acres,  or  three  times  as  many  as  the 
old  station.  The  work  of  excavation  and 
providing  facilities  for  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  trains  has  now  reached  a  point 
which  makes  possible  tlie  tearing  down  of 
the  old  building,  which  for  nearly  forty 
years  has  fronted  on  Forty-second  Street. 
The  new  trackage  arrangement  provides 
for  four  levels  on  which  trains  will  come 
and  go.  The  uppermost  of  these  levels  is 
a  little  higher  than  the  street  and  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  handling  of  bag- 
gage. The  floor  space  at  this  point  will  be 
three  times  as  large  as  the  present  bag- 
gage-rooms. It  is  believed  that  from  this 
fact  will  result  an  elimination  of  the  de- 
lays heretofore  so  familiar  in  holiday  sea- 
■sons.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  new  sta- 
tion at  least  16,000  pieces  of  baggage  can 
be  handled  each  day,  the  limit  heretofore 
having  been  9,000. 

On  the  level  immediately  beneath  the 
baggage-floor  will  be  forty-two  tracks  on 
which  will  arrive  express  trains.  Next 
below  will  come  the  tracks  for  suburban 
trains,  the  level  being  reached  by  eleva- 
tors. The  fourth  level  lies  forty-seven  feet 
below  the  street.  Here  will  be,  among 
other  things,  storerooms  where  a  thou- 
sand trainmen  may  get  their  lamps,  flags, 
signals,  and  other  equipment.  On  an- 
other level  above  the  street  will  be  lockers 
for  these  trainmen  and  rooms  in  which  to 
wash,  smoke,  and  read.  The  present  sta- 
tion facilities  permit  the  New  York  Central 
to  handle  only  150  cars  a  day,  but  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  new  facilities  will  take 
care  of  over  one  thousand  cars  each  day. 
The  trainshed,  providing  a  vast  interior 
court,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ex- 
ec-utive  offices  and  roofed  over  with  glass. 
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A/fEN  who  neper  could 
^  smoke  a  pipe  ivill 
smoke  one  NOW! 

Men,  here's  tobacco  that  changes 
notions  you  may  have  against  pipe 
smoking — "stung"  tongues,  unpleasant 
taste,  keeping   it  Ht  and  Hke  worries. 

Prince  Albert  is  a  revelation — a  fresh 
deal  all  round.  It  simply  m?t't  bite  the 
tongue;  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  taste;  it 
is  lojig  burning  and  holds  its  fire  close. 
It  tops  every  criticism  over  made  on 
pipe  tobacco. 

//  you  haven 't  smoked  a  pipe  for  years, 
you'll   smoke  one  now  with  utmost  delight. 

Prince  Albert  is  made  by  a  special  process — pat- 
ented and  controlled  exclusively  by  its  manufact- 
urers. No  other  tobacco  in  the  world  is  made  like 
Prince  Albert,  or  can  be.  We  had  the  nerve  to 
spend  a  fortune  to  perfect  Prince  Albert  tobacco. 
It  took  three  years  hard  work.  We  are  spending 
another  fortune  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Have  yot:  the  nerve  to  go  into  the  first  tobacco 
store  you  reach  and  invest  10c   in  a  liberal  tin? 

Send  eight  cents  for  our  special  introductory  tin  if  your 

favorite  tobacconist  does  not  liave  Prince  Albert,     Send  his 

name,  too,  and  we'll  see  he  is  supplied,  so 

that  hereafter  you  can  buy  from  him 

direct.  This  o^er applies  only 

in    the    United 

States  and  is 

iust  to  get 
Prince  Albert  into 
your  hands  quickly. 
Send  8  cents  to- 
day! 

R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co., 

Winsfon-Salem, 

N.  C. 
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ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

*'6tt  tht  Pliisurt  Without  th«  Poison"  t^* 

The  PipeTb^y  L«t  Toa  SmokeAt  lioai*^"^ 

Looks  And  colors  liko  Dio«r-  ^^- 

schaum.   Abiorbt  tho  nico* 
tine  and  kp^pi  on  taitln; 
iweet.  You  neverhad  such 

nn  e[iJoy»blft§mok©.  i      ▼  k^— ^  ^^^ 

Orders  or  More  Todftj.  L^^r^I^^flHSj^^Svnt    Pr«p«N 

H.  MENCES        SJ^^MwGT       Anywh.r. 
Tfa*  Hror>kf>ra'  Friend  ^&^^JWCfSn?^   Men«y  Back  If 

If^u  UtKi'tiiiiWng  u.Ut\t.n*rtXdS3**^     Not  SatUfacfry 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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M  rile  to-rtny  for  onr  new  hiir  32-pnire 
fre«'hoiil.lc|.ii)r||.iirrih"vvtot;r<>\v 
niushrooiiiH  for  \t\e  proflt8  in  Cfl- 
InrH.  stjiblcH.  HhrdM.  IwtXfg,  t'tr. 
MarkctH  wnitini;  for  ytmr  rrop. 
I'rpvioiiB  pxprricncf  unnrregsary.  Wo 
iitaki>  and  8<-ll  ili<-  bcHt  spitwn  mid  touch 
yuii  our  lui-lhorlNfrrp,  \ntliinnl  Spnwn 
Ai  Bliinlirnom  I'd.,  hi'pl.  37,  U(i<tioii,  ^iiitfl. 


jioing  Away 
to  School 

Many  of  our  readers  are  planninRto  send  their 

sons  and  daughters  to  some  Private  School  or 

College. 

To  those  who  desire  sugjgestions  or  advice  on 

the  choice  of  a  suitable  institution  we  offer  the 

services  of  our  School  Departnient. 

All  incjuiries  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention. 

In  writing  it  is  advisable  to  give  full  details  of 

requirements,  mentioning  location  preferred 

and  price  of  tuition. 

AddrcKit  the  School  Drpnrtment 

LITERARY  DIGEST 
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ON  CREDIT 


SYSTEIVl 


DIAMOND  ENGAGEMENT  RINGS-8  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Writo  for  f'ntaloip  fftntfiin  inif  ovnr  I  .',f»<>  illuntrftticnii  of  Dinriionrll,  WnU-hi**  an 'I  Artintic  .Inwolry.     Solorl  any  artirln  you   wotiM   liko  U* 
<■"•  .  r  ir^-tT,  r  «•  ^  f  ft  m  »  ,..■.  r.j  .  i,r        ir  will  !>•  ianl  on  ftppruvftl — ftll  ohftric*  rMj.^ld.    If  afttl  ■factory  la  eTury  wt/.pay  od»- firth  <lo»n 
r  THE  OLD   RELIABLE    ORIGINAL    DIAMOND     |  ■"'!  k«*p  it.  l>ft1aDr*ln  •Ixhl  tquKlmOniMy  kmounift.     Any  portcnof  hoQORt  InlrntlfM 
AMD   WATCH   CREDIT   HOUSE  I  ">Vop*i>*  oharx*  scnonDl  with  ua.       Wrii*  for  frv^oopycf  th*  I.OtTIM  MAUA'/INK 
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This  BISHOP  (Grand  Rapids) 

"FOUR  POSTER"  BEDROOM  SUITE 

\Tillbe  shipped  "  On  Approval  "(freight  Prepaid  as  stated  below) 
allowing  five  days  examination  in  your  home,  to  be  returned  at 
our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  and  all  you  expected. 
It  is  made  of  Genuine  Mahogany  of  very  beautiful  figure  and 
carefully  matched  to  show  the  finest  grain  effects,  and  is  given 
the  piano  polish  or  dull  satin  finish  as  desired. 

Drawers  are  trimmed  with  either  Colonial  Wood,  Brass  or 
Glass  knobs  as  you  may  prefer. 

We  can  furnish  large  bed  (full  size)  54  inches  wide  at  same 
price  as  single  bed. 

Tell  U«  The  Rooms  You  Have  To  Furnish 

your  preference  of  woods,  and  the  approximate  price  you  wish 
to  pay  and 

With  No  Obligation  On  Your  Part 

we  will  submit  illustrations  and  prices  of  the  best  and  latest 
styles  in  dependable  furniture. 

You  can  furnish  your  home  complete  at  once,  or  by  selecting 
from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic  and  harmonious  results 
at  prices  which  save  you  one-third  the  average  retail  cost.  Our 
location  is  in  the  center  of  the  world's  furniture  industry  and 
our  quick  cash  sales  direct  from  Grand  Rapids,  "  The  Paris  of 
the  Furniture  Styles,"  make  our  low  prices  possible. 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Furniture  Styles 

illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  over  100  designs  of  dependable 
furniture — has  color  plates  of  artistically  furnished  rooms  in  Period 
and  Modern  styles.  It  tells  how  you  save  one-third  in  buying  direct. 
While  it  costs  ^81.50  to  publish  we  mail  it  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fine  furniture  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  which  may  be 
deducted  from  your  first  purchase. 

We  ship  on 
approval 

and 

prepay 
freight 

to  all  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  TenHcssee  line, 
allowing  freipht  that  far 
toward  points  beyond. 


T..J.  :«5r  :i  inrli.s 
Worth  S45.0  1 


REFERENCES  : 

Any  Grand  Rapids  Bank 


Worth  SiM.OO 
#S7.0U 


Companion"  Beds.    Each  3  feet  3  hiehcs  wide. 


Worth  KS.OO 
Only  838.00 


BISHOP 


Furniture     13  to  31  Ionia  Street 
Company    Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


TO  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 

Have  you  anything  for  sale  which  can  be  used  in  a  church  or  parsonage  ? 

THE  READERS  EXCHANGE 

AND 

CHURCH  SUPPLY  BUREAU 


HOMILETIC 
REVIEW 


in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  ofFers  the 
surest  way  of  reaching  30,000  of  the  country's 
^  leading  ministers  of  all  denominations  at  a  cost  of 

Please   send    informa-\^  ,  ,  j  o  i      r  •     r 

tion  about  the  Readers X  otily  three  ccYits  fev  word.       bend   tor  informa- 
ExcHANCE  AND  chikch  SfP-  X    tlott.      WHte  your  name  and  address  on  the 

coupon  and  send  to 


44-60  E.  23d    Street, 
New    York    City,    N.    Y 


PLY    BlIREAl'. 


Name 


Address 


THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

44-60  EAST  23d   STREET         NEW  YORK   CITY 


CURRENT  POETRY 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  Henry  Abbey's  latest  published 
poem,  "The  Dream  of  Love"  (The  River- 
side Press),  but  the  dedicatory  verses  which 
we  quote  below  give  promise  of  a  charming 
book. 

Sea   and    .Soul 

By  Henry  Abbey 

Your  eyes  are  dreams  of  sea  and  soul. 
For  sea  and  soul  are  like  and  kin. 

Abroad  the  sea's  strong  billows  roll; 
The  soul's,  unseen,  surge  up  within. 

The  wide  and  vast,  from  Pole  to  Pole. 

Old  Ocean  gleams,  to  me  he  seems 
Of  smaller  compass  than  the  soul. 

Your  eyes  are  dreams. 

1  meet  your  glance  and  I  behold 
The  blue  sea  reaching  to  the  sky; 

And  Aphrodite,  in  the  gold 

Of  her  blown  hair,  is  wafted  by. 
Your  eyes  are  dreams. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  poems  by  H. 
D.  Fitzgerald  that  appear  in  The  Tourist 
Magazine. 

Two    Preludes 

By  H.  Desmond  Fitzgerald 

Long,  long  ago,  by  some  forgotten  brook 

In  fairy  lands,  methinks  I  left  a  book 

Of  magic  verses,  lent  me  by  a  muse 

With  gracious  leave — whate'er  1  wished — to  choose.. 

I  had  no  lay  to  sing,  and  did  not  care 

How  lightly  then  I  prized  a  gift  so  rare; 

But  now  my  heart,  my  heart  is  rife  with  song— 

And  I  am  dumb  .   .   .   My  muse  remit  my  wrong  ! 

Mysterious  thoughts  and  images  sail 
dim  and  great  through  this  poem  from 
Scribncr's. 

The   Procession 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 

No  witch's  brew,  or  midnight  incantation. 
Brings  them  to  walk  the  rafters  of  my  garret; 
But  a  fresh  wind,  that  blows  from  far  the  music 
Of  falling  water; 

Then  do  they  come,  the  cavaliers  of  Raleigh, 
Or  Pilgrims  landing  on  their  frozen  headland, 
(And  playing  fearless  in  the  wolfish  forest. 

The  Pilgrim  children  ! ) 

Sometimes  alone,  sometimes  by  moonlight  courting,. 
I  see  their  grave  and  lily-slender  daughters; 
Sometimes  I  hear  their  stalwart  sons  rough-riding 
To  join  the  muster. 

Out  of  the  dark  rolls  forth  the  Conestoga; 
Westward  forever  billows  its  great  mainsail: — 
Fording  at  last  the  fabled  Mississippi, 

Bound  for  the  Rockies  ! 

Through  the  green  valley  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Marches  the  South  behind  her  mighty  Captain, 
But  hark!     I  hear  a  hundred  thousand  voices 

Sing  "  Father  Abraham."' 

Last  in  the  shadowy  concourse  of  my  people, 
I  see  the  civil  soldiers  of  the  future. 
Welcomed  with  ringing  of  the  bells  and  salvos 
In  every  township. 

Who,  where  they  come,  increase,  not  burn, the  harvest'. 
About  whose  camp  are  children  safely  playing; 
And  harmless  beasts  their  fathers  shot  for  pastime 

Creep  near,  and  trust  them- 

1  am  well  rested,  tho  with  little  sleeping. 

The  mists  are  rolling  seaward  from  my  country, 

The  morning  touches  with  a  golden  finger 

Schoolhouse  and  steeple. 


Our  reuUers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

WHEN  A  LION  MEETS  ROOSEVELT 

"Not  a  lion  did  his  duty,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  reported  as  saying  when  he  finally 
emerged  from  the  African  jungle.  But  in 
his  "African  Game  Trails,"  in  the  April 
Scribner's,  the  ex-President,  who  may, 
perhaps,  now  be  called  for  the  moment  an 
ex-hunter,  describes  vividly  the  last  charge 
of  one  lion  that  tried  vaUantly  to  do  his 
duty,  only  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  It 
seems  that  a  big,  heavy  lion  with  a  yellow 
and  black  mane  was  pointed  out  one  after- 
noon during  the  hunt  in  the  Sotik  region. 
Kemxit's  horse  had  gone  lame,  so  Tarlton 
and  the  Colonel  rode  after  the  lion.  "There 
was  no  need  to  go  fast;  he  was  too  burly 
and  too  savage  to  run  hard."  The  hunters 
followed  at  a  moderate  gait  for  two  miles. 
Then — 

The  lion  stopt  and  lay  down  behind  a 
bush;  jumping  oflf  I  took  a  shot  at  him  at 
two  hundred  yards,  but  only  wounded  him 
slightly  in  one  paw ;  and  after  a  moment's 
sullen  hesitation  off  he  went,  lashing  his  tail. 
We  motmted  otir  horses  and  went  after  him. 
Tarlton  lost  sight  of  him,  but  I  marked  him 
Ijdng  down  behind  a  low  grassy  ant-hill. 
Again  we  dismounted  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards ;  Tarlton  telling  me  that  now 
he  was  sure  to  charge.  In  all  East  Africa 
there  is  no  man,  not  even  Cuninghame  him- 
self, whom  I  would  rather  have  by  me  than 
Tarlton,  if  in  difficulties  with  a  charging 
Uon;  on  this  occasion,  however,  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  his  rifle  was  badly  sighted,  and 
shot  altogether  too  low. 

Again  I  knelt  and  fired ;  but  the  mass  of 
hair  on  the  Hon  made  me  think  he  was  near- 

J 

er  than  he  was,  and  I  undershot,  inflicting  a 
flesh  wound  that  was  neither  crippling  nor 
fatal.  He  was  already  grunting  savagely 
and  tossing  his  tail  erect,  with  his  head  held 
low;  and  at  the  shot  the  great  sinewy  beast 
came  toward  us  with  the  speed  of  a  grey- 
hotmd.  Tarlton  then,  very  properly,  fired, 
for  lion-hunting  is  no  child's  play,  and  it 
is  not  good  to  run  risks.  Ordinarily  it  is 
a  very  mean  thing  to  experience  joy  at  a 
friend's  miss;  but  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
case,  and  I  felt  keen  delight  when  the  bullet 
from  the  badly  sighted  rifle  missed,  striking 
the  ground  many  yards  short.  I  was  sight- 
ing carefully,  from  my  knee,  and  I  knew  I 
had  the  lion  all  right;  for  tho  he  galloped 
at  a  great  pace,  he  came  on  steadily — ears 
laid  back,  and  uttering  terrific  coughing 
grunts — and  there  was  now  no  question  of 
making  allowance  for  distance,  nor,  as  he 
was  out  in  the  open,  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  before  been  distinctly  visible.  The 
bead  of  my  foresight  was  exactly  on  the 
center  of  his  chest  as  I  prest  the  trigger, 
and  the  bullet  went  as  true  as  if  the  place 
had  been  plotted  with  dividers.  The  blow 
brought  him  up  all  standing,  and  he  fell 
forward  on  his  head.  The  soft-nosed  Win- 
chester bullet  had  gone  straight  through  the 
chest  cavity,  smashing  the  lungs  and  the  big 
blood-vessels  of  the  heart.  Painfully  he  re- 
covered his  feet,  and  tried  to  come  on,  his 
ferocious  courage  holding  out  to  the  last. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  an 
account  of  the  pranks  which  the  African 


Painted  by  Oeorge  Oibbs 

THE    COLUMBIA    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 

Station  105-A,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF 
PANTASOTE  by  leading  makers 
of  high-g^ade  Automobiles  for  top 
material  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  qual- 
ity. It  is  the  only  material  of  uniform 
quality,  others  being  made  to  suit  the  top 
makers'  wishes  as  to  price.  Get  theg-eu- 
utne,  and  satisfaction.  Superior  to  cloth 
on  both  sides  materials  ("  mohairs,"  etc.) 
for  many  reasons,  two  in  particular— the 
impossibility  of  removing  dust,  dirt  and 
stains  from  their  outer  side,  and  the  fact 
that  their  interlining  of  impure  rubber  is 
ruined  by  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or 
grease  as  are  tires. 

Send fiostal for  hnoklel  on  tof>  materuth, 
atid .^afnple  luith  'jvhich  to  compare  ivfun 
buying,  and  prevent  iubstitution.    :: 


THE.   PAIMXASOTE    CO. 

60  BOW/UnO  OREEM   BLDO.  MEW  YORK. 


for  Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bron- 
"u»ed  while  chitis.    Colds, 

you  sleep."   Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

ViiiiorlxocI  CrpHolciip  Rtopn  the  piiroxyKms  of 
Wh<><»|)inK  ('oiitch.  Kvi^r  dreadea  Croup  cunnot  exist 
where  Oresoleuo  Ih  usoJ. 

It  aot«  directly  on  the  nose  nnd  throat,  makinic 
brenthini;  eas.v  in  tiio  case  of  colds;  Koothes  the  sore 
throiit  and  stopH  the  conch. 

4'reNoloiie  iHii  pow^Tful  germicide,  actinKhothos 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contaKiouH  disesHes. 

It  iM  .1  boon  to  suffererK  from  AMthnia. 

OoHoleiie'H  hCHt  recommendation  is  its  30  yea ra 
of  HucccHnful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Send  Foetal  /or  Veaeriptire  Booklet. 

rr*'(*olMn*.  Aiili"'*p'ir  Thrnnt  TjiIiI"-'.  fctr  lli<-  irrituted 
throat.   (>t   yoiir  ilriincint  nr   Iriini   ii..    1 OO.    ill  ffttinipn. 

TIIF  V»rO-rnKSni,K\K  ro.,     |K0  Fnlton  St  ,     \ew  Vork 

l<«>rnilnir-Mil«><*   ltiiUdlii|c,     Von)  rcnl,  rnnndii. 
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It's  a/ways  tea  time  when 
you  are  tired  or   thirsty. 


Fresh  Picked  Tea 

There's  a  fresh  picking  of 
"Salada"  tea  every  week,  and 
all  the  year 'round  on  "Salada" 
plantations.  The  Ceylon  cli- 
mate makes  this  possible.  As 
a  consequence  "Salada"  is 
always  fresh  from  plantation 
to  purchaser. 

This  is  another  factor  in 
the  supreme  deliciousness  of 
"Salada."  Bulk  tea  grows 
old  and  stale  rapidly.  But 
**Salada"tea  is  always  fresh. 
Its  newly  picked  leaves  and 
buds  are  packed  in  air-tight 
lead  packages,  to  insure  uni- 
form goodness. 

Bulk  teas,  being  unprotec- 
ted, cannot  escape  deteriora- 
tion. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  "Salada" 
Tea  or  send  10  cents  for  a  trial  package 
which  makes  40  cups  of  delicious  tea. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Story  of  the 
Tea   Plant,"   sent  free. 

"SALADA"  TEA  CO. 

Dept.    "A"— 198   West    Broadway,    New    York 
Dept.    "B"— 32    Yonge    St.,    Toronto,    Canada 
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mM 


Yearly  sale  over  20,000,000  packages 


sunlight  plays    with  the    coloring  of    ani- 
mals at  a  distance.     We  read : 

Cock  ostriches  always  show  jet  black, 
and  are  visible  at  a  greater  distance  than 
any  of  the  common  game ;  the  neutral  tint 
of  the  hens  making  them  far  less  conspicu- 
ous. Both  cocks  and  hens  are  very  wary, 
sharp-sighted,  and  hard  to  approach.  Next 
to  the  cock  ostrich  in  conspicuousness  comes 
the  wildebeest,  because  it  shows  black  in 
most  lights;  yet,  when  headed  away  from 
the  onlooker,  the  sun  will  often  make  the 
backs  of  a  herd  look  whitish  in  the  distance. 
Wildebeest  are  warier  than  most  other 
game.  Round  this  camp  the  topi  were  as 
tame  as  the  hartbeest ;  they  look  very  dark 
in  most  lights,  only  less  dark  than  the  wilde- 
beest, and  so  are  also  conspicuous.  The 
hartbeest  change  from  a  deep  brown  to  a 
light  foxy  red,  according  to  the  way  they 
stand  toward  the  sun;  and  when  a  herd 
was  feeding  away  from  us,  their  white 
sterns  showed  when  a  very  long  way  off. 
The  zebra's  stripes  cease  to  be  visible  after 
he  is  three  hundred  yards  off,  but  in  many 
lights  he  glistens  white  in  the  far  distance, 
and  is  then  very  conspicuous ;  on  this  day  I 
came  across  a  mixt  herd  of  zebra  and 
eland  in  thin  bush,  and,  when  still  a  long 
way  off,  the  zebras  caught  the  eye,  while 
their  larger  companions  were  as  yet  hardly 
to  be  made  out  without  field-glasses.  The 
gazelles  usually  show  as  sandy-colored,  and 
are,  therefore,  rather  less  conspicuous  than 
the  others  when  still ;  but  they  are  constant- 
ly in  motion,  and  in  some  lights  show  up  as 
almost  white.  When  they  are  far  off  the 
sun's  rays  may  make  any  of  these  animals 
look  very  dark  or  very  light.  In  fact  all  of 
them  are  conspicuous  at  long  distances,  and 
none  of  them  make  any  effort  to  escape 
observation  as  do  certain  kinds  that  haunt 
dense  bush  and  forest. 


GRAHAM  BAGGED  HIS  CROCODILE 

A  VISITOR  to  a  Chinese  timber-camp  re- 
lates in  Chambers'  Journal,  according  to 
The  Youth's  Companion,  a  story  of  a  battle 
between  a  man  and  a  crocodile.  In  the 
first  encounter  the  crocodile  came  very  near 
having  the  best  of  it,  but  the  story  does  not 
end  that  way.     The  writer  tells  it  thus: 

Arriving  in  my  boat  at  the  little  jetty  or 
landing-place,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
Graham,  the  white  man  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  lying  on  a  rattan  couch  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  bank,  with  a  heavy  express 
rifle  across  his  knees,  gazing  intently  at  a 
rough  pagar,  or  fence,  erected  in  the  stream. 

Throwing  myself  down  near  him  in  the 
welcome  shade,  I  learned  the  following 
story : 

Two  nights  before,  Graham  was  sleeping 
peacefully  in  his  little  palm-leaf  hoUse,  in  a 
clearing  about  twenty  yards  from  the  river- 
bank,  when  his  dog  began  to  growl,  and  re- 
fused to  be  silenced. 

Graham  turned  out  and  walked  round  the 
hut  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, but  seeing  nothing,  addrest  himself  to 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Genuine  BAKEK  S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


with  the  delicious 
natural  flavor  and 
the  rich  red- 
brown  color 
characteristic 
of  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 
by 

Registered 
U.  S.  rat.  Office 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

E.ubluliedi780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


IRONING 


MADE  EASY 


Tour  bed  and   table 

linen,    plain    clothes,    flat   pieces,    80  per 
cent  of  family  wash,  can  be  ironed  Easier 
(ao  backache  ortired  feet).  Quicker  (in 
1-5  the  time).    Better  with 
finish,  far   superior   to 
hand  work,  by  using  the 
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.Simplex  iRONQt 


\M  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline.  Price 
within  reach  of  all.  Sizes  forsmall  homes  and  large; 
operate  by  hand,  or  small  washing  machine  motor, 
ninstrated  booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for 
our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Ofler  and  nearest  dealer. 
American  Ironing  Machine Co.i  J24  E.  LakeSt.,Clucaco 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Have  been  unequalled  for  loo  years.     Requires  a 
Tvhole  year  of  particular  care  to  prepare  them.    Buy 
from  the  farmer.     They  are  8  to  16  \h%.  at  2Sc.  per 
lb.     lUO  lbs.  sent  freight  prepaid  for  $27.50. 
FOREST    HOME    FARM,    PURCELLVILLE.  VA. 

Use  Pure 

Olive  Oil 

If  you've  been  using  poor 
oil  make  the  acquaintance 
of  pure  oil  and  discover  the 

diflFerence  in  taste,  appearance 
and  results. 

Chiris  Olive  Oil 

Pronounced  SHERIS 

is  the  pure,  polden  oil  made  from  se- 
lected French  olives  and  imported  in 
the  original  bottles.  Chiris  is  the  choice 
of  chef  and  connoisseur  for  delicious 
salad  dressing. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  trial  bottle  and 
our  booklet  "The  Chiris  Book  of 
Salads,"  which  contains  over  75  of  the 
latest  salad  recipes. 

Where  dealers  cannot  supply  Chiris,  order 
direct. 

C     O     FIJI    FR        y.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine 
V-..    \J.    IL.VJL,£L,r\,     Chiris,   Grasse,   France. 

Dept.  L,  18  Piatt  Street,  New  York 
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A  New  Style 
Cedar  /y^^ 
Chesf  V 


Air-Tight  (£ 

Germ-Proof  ^ 

Moth-Proof 

Dust -Proof  —  Moisture -Proof 

And  Without  Bulk  or  Weight 


Here  is  the  ideal  all  the  year  'round  storage  protec- 
tion for  every  class  of  garment — for  your  winter  clothes 
in  summer  and  your  summer  clothes  in  winter.  And 
in  addition  a  week  to  week  and  day  to  day  protection 
for  the  clothes  you  are  wearing. 

When  you  lay  aside  a  suit,  gown  or  wrap,  just  slip 
it  into  a  Wayne  Cedared  Paper  Wardrobe.  It  takes 
only  a  moment,  and  your  garment  is  hung  full  length 
and  free  from  wrinkles.  The  care  of  your  clothes 
becomes  easy.  They  will  keep  their  press  and  fresh- 
ness—  last  twice  as  long. 

Wayne  Cedared 
Paper  Wardrobes 

ue  made  (rom  the  strongest  rope  paper,  cedarized  by  our  special 
process.  They  are  simply  flexible  cedar  chests,  with  no  incon- 
venient bulk  and  weight.  Think  of  the  difference  between  the 
besh  fragrance  of  cedar  and  the  disagreeable  smell  of  camphor 
and  moth  balls.  Yet  the  cedar  odor  is  not  imparted  to  the  clothes. 
There  ale  years  of  use  in  each  Wayne  Wardrobe.  Every 
wardrobe  has  a  stout  steel  outside  hanger  and  a  row  of  steel  hooks 
inside.  These  bear  all  the  weight  —  none  whatever  is  on  the  paper. 
An  extra  wide  opening  and  accordion  pleated  sides  give  ample 
room.  Note  the  wide  opening—  reinforced  square  bottom — 
metal  clasps  for  closing. 

This  is  the  season  you  must  safeguard  your  furs 
for  the  summer.  Use  our  No.  9  Wardrobe, 
especially  designed  for  the  storage  of  Furs,  Muffs, 
Collarettes,  etc.,  luith  special  muff  and  fur 
hanger,  24x6x36 75  cents 

No.  3.  Dress  SuitSj^Frock  Coats,  Business  Suits,    Each 
Woman's  Coats,  30x6x50 7Sc 

No.  5.  Overcoats,     Motor    Coats,     Uniforms, 

Gowns,  Opera  Cloaks,  3o.\6x55 1.00 

No.  7.   Ball  and  Party  Gowns,  Fur  Coats,  Motor 

Coats,  30x6x60,  with  garment  hanger 1.50 

Ten  other  sizes  for  other  purposes. 

Your  dealer  should  keep  the  Wayne. 

They  are  in  the  slock  of  the  best  dry  goods  stores,  department 
•tores and  clothiers.  If  you  don't  find  them,  select  the  sizes  and 
styles  you  wish  and  write  direct  to  us,  enclosing  price.  We  will 
send  the  Wardrobe  at  once,  transportation  prepaid.  Please 
mention  your  dealer's  name. 

Free  Book  for  the  Asking.  Write  us  a  postal  for  our 
book.  "  How  to  Care  for  Clothes."  Its  simple  hints  will  show 
you  how  to  prolong  life  and  looks  of  youi  garments. 

Wayne  Paper  Goods  Co. 

Dept.  31  (27)  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE"^Y,STLIGHT\ 


Gives  BOOcandle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 
I  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
lltsownjras.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lomp 
I  warranted.  Nodiri;.  No  odor.  No  (rreaso. 
I  Agents  wanted.    Write  tor  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


the  doj;;  in  his  usual  vigorous  sailing-ship 
language,  and  retired  to  bed  again. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  once  more 
aroused  by  .a  yelp  from  the  dog,  and  this 
time,  really  annoyed,  he  seized  a  stick  and 
sallied  forth  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
disturber  of  his  dreams.  Suddenly  a  dark 
form  glided  .swiftly  from  the  shadows,  and 
Graham  felt  himself  seized  by  the  right 
knee  as  in  a  vise. 

Stooping  to  free  himself,  he  found  he  was 
in  the  grip  of  a  large  crocodile,  whose  teeth 
were  firmly  embedded  in  the  flesh. 

Backward  and  forward  the  struggle 
swayed — the  crocodile  striving  to  pull  its 
destined  victim  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
Graham,  hainpered  as  he  was  b}'  his  im- 
prisoned leg,  fighting  for  his  life  to  reach 
higher  ground.  At  last  the  beast,  hurling 
its  victim  to  the  ground  with  a  shake  of  its 
powerful  head,  began  to  drag  him  swiftly 
toward  the  water. 

Poor  Graham,  feeling,  as  he  exprest  it, 
that  it  was  "all  over  bar  the  shouting, "  de- 
termined to  make  one  last  effort  for  his  life; 
and  taking  adv^antage  of  a  momentary  halt 
as  the  brute  was  steering  past  a  tree-stump, 
he  sat  up  and  succeeded  in  getting  both  his 
thumbs  into  the  reptile's  eye-sockets — the 
only  vulnerable  part  of  a  crocodile's  head. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is,  perhaps,  best  told 
in  Graham's  own  words,  or  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit : 

"  As  soon  as  I  gets  my  thumbs  made  fast  in 
'is  eyes,  'e  opens  'is  mouth  to  shout,  an'  lets 
go  my  leg.  Then,  first  thing  next  mornin', 
the  coolies  lays  'is  breakfast  for  'im,  as  you 
see,  an'  I  gets  into  this  chair,  an'  'ere  I 
stays,  if  it's  a  month." 

Vainly  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come 
away  with  me  to  the  next  station  and  see  a 
doctor.  I  argued  with  him,  I  implored  him, 
but  it  was  absolutely  useless.  He  refused 
to  move  from  that  chair  till  he  had  bagged 
his  crocodile,  and  I  was  at  last  obliged  to 
leave  him,  having  drest  his  leg,  and  ex- 
hausted every  known  means  of  persuasion 
short  of  brute  force. 

I  met  him  again  a  week  later  in  a  hospital 
bed,  suffering  severely,  but  quite  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  bones  of  that  croco- 
dile were  bleaching  in  the  sun  outside  his 
house. 


THE   MAKER   OF   THE   SUDAN 

It  was  at  a  Khartum  tennis  party  that 
Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  first  met  Sir  Ru- 
dolph Baron  von  Slatin  Pasha,  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Sudan.  Looking  for- 
ward to  making  the  acquaintance  of  this 
man,  "so  long  the  prisoner  of  the  Mahdi 
and  the  Khalifa  in  that  unspeakable  hive 
of  furious  fanaticism,  Omdurman,"  Mr. 
Fyfe  "had  pictured  a  man  prematurely 
old,  with  white  hair  and  deep-sunken  eyes, 
haunted  by  dreadful  memories,  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  suffering  and  pain." 
But,  never,  he  tells  us,  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  did  any  one  fall  into  a  greater 
mistake : 

There  came  into  the  garden  an  embodi- 
ment of  light-hearted  gaiety  and  kindly 
fun.  At  once  he  began  chaffing  everybody 
with  Viennese  playfulness  and  wit.  Im- 
mediately one  felt  the  chaim  of  his  per- 
sonality—  the  charm  which  made  Gordon 
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IfercHUP 

MADE  only  from  selected  toma- 
toes, picked   at  their  prime 
and  cooked  ever  so  lightly  to 
hold  the   natural   flavor,    combined 
with  purest  spices  —  in  kitchens  of 
spotless  cleanliness. 

The  kind  that  keeps 
after  it  is  opened 

Contains  only  those  ingredients 

Recognized  and  Indorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government 

Not  only  our  ketchup  but  all  our 
products  —  soups,  canned  fmits, 
vegetables  and  meats,  jams,  jellies, 
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KNOX 


Impressions  lead    youth; 
facts  guide  manhood. 

Knox  Straws 

are  productive  of  favorable 
impression  everywhere. 


PIEDMONT  MOTH-PROOF  CEDAR  CHEST 


On  15  Days'  Trial  Free 

\Tf^  iruarant*-."  these  chests  MOTH,  DUST  .nd 
DAMP  PKOOF,  and  will  Bend  to  any  address 
In  the  I'niUd  SUtos.  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  subject  to  lt>  Days' 
Approval,  and  we  pay  return  charges  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Freieht  prepaid  to  j>oints  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Made  of  genuine 
Southern  Mountain  Red  Cedar,  hands^^mely  finished,  indispensable, 
inexpensive  and  lasts  for  generations.  Saves  many  times  its  cost 
in  cold  storage  bills,  and  is  the  ideal  protection  ior  your  clothing, 
r\je.  Write  today  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  many 
other  designs,  at  prices  that  will  interest  you. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chett  Co. ,  Dept.  89,  SuterriUe,  N.  C. 


give  hini,  a  young  Austrian  subaltern,  the 
.governorship  of  a  province;  the  charm 
which  won  even  the  distrustful  Khalifa's 
heart  and  greatly  mitigated  his  conditions 
of  captivity;  the  charm  which  makes 
the  faces  of  all  w^ho  have  known  him  in 
Khartum  light  up,  whenever  his  name  is 
mentioned,  into  a  smile  of  pleasant  and 
grateful  recollection. 

Slight  in  figure,  with  a  youthful  step 
(after  all,  he  is  only  fifty-two),  he  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  Khartum's  social  life. 
Yet  by  his  reflective  eye  and  firmly 
molded  chin  you  can  tell  at  once  that  this 
is  only  one  side  of  his  character.  I  sat 
one  morning  in  his  room  at  the  War  Office 
and  watched  him  deal  with  a  long  suc- 
cession of  natives,  drawn  from  all  classes, 
who  came,  some  singly,  some  in  depu- 
tations, to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
Inspector-General.  "You  seem  to  be 
the  foster-father  of  the  whole  Sudan," 
I  said  to  him.  "Or  the  maid-of-all-work," 
he  said  with  a  shrug  and  a  humorous 
twinkle.  He  knows  the  country  so  well, 
he  speaks  Arabic  so  perfectly,  his  name  has 
been  so  long  familiar,  from  Berber  to  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  that  naturally  they  like 
to  put  their  cases  to  him. 

Patiently  he  listens  as  in  khaki  uniform 
he  sits  at  his  big  table  covered  with  official 
papers.  Now  and  then  he  asks  a  pertinent 
question,  often  causing  his  visitors  to  look 
at  one  another,  amazed  at  his  acuteness. 
Then,  after  hearing  all  they  have  to  say 
(which  sends  them  away  pleased  and  cheer- 
ful, whatever  the  result  of  their  visit),  he 
tersely  gives  his  decision.  Usually  urbane 
and  courteous,  he  can  be  stem  upon  occa- 
sion. In  one  case  he  suspected  treachery. 
He  rapped  the  table.  He  poured  out  a 
crisp  torrent  of  severe  warning.  The 
wretched  Arab  he  addrest  went  out  quiv- 
ering. It  was  pretty,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  see  how  the  applicants  personally  known 
to  him  seized  and  kissed  his  hand,  how 
their  eyes  affectionately  rested  on  his  face 
as  he  talked  quietly  and  cordially,  offering 
them  good  advice.  One  was  a  son  of  the 
Mahdi,  who  was  being  given  back  his 
father's  lands  to  cultivate.  "We  must  help 
these  poor  fellows,"  said  Slatin,  as  he  is 
universally  called.  "If  not,  we  should 
be  as  bad  as  the  dervishes  ourselves." 
And  there  is  no  doubt  this  policy  has  an 
excellent  effect.  It  is  not  in  the  character 
of  a  native  to  seek  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment upon  which  his  daily  bread  depends. 

In  his  charming,  airy  house,  with  its 
wide,  cool  veranda,  in  the  midst  of  a 
deliciously  green  shady  garden  where  the 
trim  lawns  and  exquisitely  scented  tropi- 
cal blossoms  make  a  most  attractive  blend 
of  English  and  equatorial  beauty — here 
Slatin  entertains  delightfully  with  a  win- 
ning grace  of  manner  which  puts  the 
shyest  at  their  ease.  In  the  veranda 
afterward  he  will  sit  and  talk,  entirely 
without  "side,"  about  his  years  in  Om- 
durman  or  about  the  remaking  of  Khar- 
tum. This  latter  has  been  his  hobby 
The  town  owes  a  heavy  debt  to  him.  Read 
of  it  as  it  was,  a  heap  of  festering  ruins, 
and  then  study  its  bold  plan,  its  orderly 
arrangements,  its  beautiful  gardens,  its 
sanitary  excellence  (mo.squitoes  practically 
exterminated),  its  fine  modem  hospital, 
where  the  natives  have  at  their  disposal 
the  latest  developments  of  science — 
there  is  a  memorial  of  which  the  refounders 
of  Khartum  may  well  be  proud. 
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Copied  with  a  Single  Sheet  of 


CARBON  PAPER 

Each  copy  is  clearly  legible 
and  doesn't  smut  when  handled. 
I  can  erase  the  original  without 
smudging  the  copy,  and  I  can 
make  20  good  copies  at  one 
writing. '  * 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

We  want  you  to  learn  the  truth  of 
these  statements  for  yourself. 

MuLTi  KoPY  is  made  in  black,  blue, 
purple,  red  and  green,  in  six  varieties, 
to  suit  all  purposes.  This  list  names 
the  varieties  and  the  number  of  copies 
each  will  make: 

Rcfnlar  Finiili  Hard  Finiili 

MultiKopy.  Lt.Wt..  20  MultiKopy,  Lt.Wt.,  16 
MultiKopy.  Medium,  8  MultiKopy,  Medium,  6 
MultiKopy,  Billing,     6     MultiKopy,  BiUine,     4 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

are  guaranteed  to  make  75.000  impres- 
sions of  the  letter  a  or  e  without 
cloffin;  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 
For  every  machine.     All  colors. 

F.    S.    WEBSTER    COMPANY 
334  Congress  St.     BOSTON.  MASS. 
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ervous 

Their  Nature  and  Causes 

By  PAUL  Dubois,  M.  D. 

Author  of  "  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders," 
"  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,"  "Self  Control,"  etc. 

Authorized  Translation 


Dr.  Dubois  points  out  that  neurasthenia,  con- 
trary to  a  general  impression  is  not  a  new  disease 
created  entirely  by  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 
Most  men  and  women  are  subject  to  various 
degrees  of  neurasthenia  due  to  the  influence  of 
fatigue  by  which  are  brought  on  psychic  debilities 
so  that  nature  reacts  and  they  become  irritable 
or  sad.  The  most  healthy  of  men  may  become 
temporarily  neurasthenic. 

l2mo,    cloth;  75  cents  Net, 
postpaid,  80  cents 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  Eatt  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE    MAN     WHO    IS    ALWAYS    READY 

What  is  the  secret  of  General  Leonard 
Wood's  startling  rise  to  power  and  fame? 
Twelve  years  ago  he  was  an  assistant  sur- 
geon with  little  or  no  regular  military  train- 
ing; to-day  he  is  the  ranking  major-general 
and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  Altho  he  admits  that  some  have 
sought  to  find  devious  explanations  of 
General  Wood's  advancement,  such  as  un- 
due political  influence,  or  sheer  "luck," 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  ascribes  it  to  the 
fact  that  at  every  crisis  he  has  had  to  meet, 
"there  stood  Leonard  Wood — prepared." 
For  each  of  the  places  which  he  has  filled 
so  successfully,  "he  was  supremely  the 
man  who  was  ready  for  them."  Quoting 
further  from  Mr.  Baker's  sketch  of  General 
Wood  in  the  April  American  Magazine: 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the 
Army,  altho  only  a  surgeon,  he  was  assigned 
to  lead  a  detachment  of  soldiers  in  pursuit  of 
Geronimo's  Apache  warriors,  far  down 
among  the  mountains  and  cactus  deserts  of 
old  Mexico.  He  performed  this  difficult 
task  with  such  courage  and  efficiency  that 
he  was  especially  commended  by  his  com- 
manding general  and  rewarded  by  Congress 
with  one  of  its  rare  medals.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  of  him : 

"No  soldier  could  outwalk  him,  could  live 
with  greater  indifference  on  hard  and 
scanty  fare,  could  endure  hardship  better, 
or  do  better  without  sleep." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  War, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
Rough  Riders,  the  man  naturally  chosen  to 
lead  was  this  same  reticent,  low-spoken,  well 
prepared  army  surgeon.  He  became  col- 
onel and  led  the  Rough  Riders  on  the 
bloody  hill  of  Las  Guasimas.  After  that, 
when  the  high  ones  at  Washington  looked 
about  them  for  a  man  to  command  the 
conquered  province  of  Santiago,  there 
stood  Leonard  Wood — ready.  There  were 
scores  of  officers  of  higher  rank,  but  none 
who  combined  so  many  of  the  necessary 
quaUties  for  that  difficult  and  dangerous 
position.  Another  man  might  have  been 
chosen  who  would  have  preserved  order  as 
well  as  did  General  Wood,  a  lawyer  might 
have  reorganized  the  government,  and  a 
physician  reestablished  the  hospitals;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  another 
man  with  the  varied  mental  equipment  and 
the  requisite  physical  endurance  to  serve 
in  a  tropical  country  as  law-maker,  judge, 
sanitary  expert,  and  governor  all  in  one;  to 
build  roads  and  sewers;  to  establish  hos- 
pitals ;  to  organize  a  school  system  and  devise 
a  new  scheme  of  finance;  to  deal  amicably 
with  a  powerful  Church  influence,  and  yet 
to  remain,  in  spite  of  such  autocracy,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  province.  In 
short,  he  proved  an  admirable  colonial  ad- 
ministrator, and  from  that  moment  on- 
ward he  has  been  the  "imminent  man"  in 
connection  with  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  our  foreign  dependencies.  He  became 
governor  of  Cuba,  then  he  went  to  the 
Philippines. 

As  he  has  held  more  and  more  important 
positions,  performing  each  task  with  that 
high  sort  of  quiet  efficiency  which  Americans 
admire,  he  has  risen,  naturally,  in  rank  in 
the  Army,  until  now  he  is  chief  of  staff  with 
headquarters   at    Washington.      Objection 


Surbrug's  ARCADIA  Mixture 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you  ever  put  in  your  pipe — the 
highest  class — it  stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will  like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home 
— you  may  never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  smoke  before. 

Send  10  Cents  for  samnple  which  will  convince 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  St.,  New  York 


How  to  select  most 
prafitable  breeds; 
feeding;  marketmg 
eg^s  and  poultry 
for  profit;  natural 
and  artificial  brood- 
ing; natural  and 
artificial  incuba- 
tion;   laying   hens; 


Milim 


combination  plant 
poultry  appliances 
enemies  of  poultry 
diseases  of  poultry 
poultry  houses  and 
management;     tur- 
keys,  water  fowls, 
squabs,   etc.,    etc. 


The  Great  Home  Course 
in  Poultry  Raising 

Make  Money  From  the  Start 

There  would  be  even  MORE  successes  in  Poultry  Raising  if  people  only  STARTED 
with  experience,  instead  of  having  to  pay  too  dearly  for  it  by  "rule  of  thumb '  *  methods. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools'  thoroujjh  and  practical  Course  in  Poultry  Raising-- 
representing'  the  life  work  of  the  world's  most  expert  and  successful  jjoultry  raisers — gives  you  ALI. 
the  experience  at  THE  VERY  .START.  You  learn  AT  HOME  how  to  raise  tine  poultry  for  profit 
in  the  city,  suburbs  or  country.  Every  successful  poultry-raising  method,  system  and  secret  is 
thoroughly  explained.    Nothing  is  omitted. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  BOOK— but  a  course  of  twenly-one  PRAC- 
TICAL HOME  lessons  taught  by  expert  poultry  raisers — equip- 
ping you  to  either  handle  a  few  hens  or  manage  a  poultry  farm. 


Start  poultry-raising'  RIGHT.  To  learn 
how  you  CAN  start  right,  simply  fill  in  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon — NOW. 

This  course  has  a  distinct  value  when  you 
remember  that  the  I.  C.  .S.  is  associated  with 
the  largest  egg  and  poultry  farm  in  the  world, 
and  which  serves  as  its  experimental  plant. 
This  is  the  famous  Rancocas  I'arm,  at  I'.rown's 
Mills-in-the-l'ines,  N.  J.,  celebrated  for  its 
fancy  Rancocas  Leghorns  and  DAY-OLD 
CHIX.  Has  10,000  layers  ;  hatches  1200  chick- 
ens a  day,  markets  30,000  eggs  every  week. 
Always  open  for  inspection.  Exi>ert  demon- 
str:iliirs  always  on  the  ur'niriil. 


International    Correspondence    Schools 

Box  924,  Scranton,  Pa. 

PloiiBc  sfinl  nio  fri'o.  nnit  without  furthpr  f^bliirntion  mi 
my  part.  circdUr  floitrribiiiK  t!to  ]>'tu)try-raiiiinff  Coursf  of 
tho  International  Corri'lpondence  SchooU. 

Name 

Street  atiit  .\V 
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mm^^  ,^4.  PUT  UP  ANY 

UOn  W  KIND  OF  A 
«^_«^«  BUILDING  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  INVESTIGATED 


THE  investigation  is  an  easy  matter. — 
Drop  us  a  card  for  our  new  book  "Quiet 
Dwellings,  Winterproof  and  Summerproof." 
It  tells  how  Linofelt  is  made  and  how  it  is 
tised  to  great  advantage  on  small  buildings 
as  well  as  large. 

What  LINOFELT  is 

LINOFELT  is  a  flax  fibre  insulating  quilt, 
'  sold  in  rolls  like  common  building  paper, 
applied  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
labor.   It  adds  scarcely  iTc>  to  the  cost 
of  frame  buildings  and  fully  40'"^  to 
their  warmth  in  winter  and 
comfort  in  summer.  Its 
.economy   and    effec- 
,  tiveness  lie   in  the 
fact  that  it  is 

38  Times 

as   effective   as   steindard 

'J  Building  Paper 

'  for  excluding 

Cold,  Heat  or  Sound 

As  a  lining  for  refrigerator 
cars  it  has  practically  re- 
placed all  other  materials; 
30,000  cars  beinglined  during 
the  last  5  years  and  thousands 
more    are    being    lined.     Used 
also  in  the  best  makes  of  Do- 
mestic Refrigerators. 

Start  Investigating  To-day 

Address 

UNION  FIBRE  CO. 

224  Fibre  Avenue 
■Winona,  Minn. 
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TtePhilipCarey  Company 

JJistrihiitnfs 
Cinciuuati 
Branchos  and 
War-hcusfS 
in  alt  tlu- 
lar;:e  cities 
of  United 
Stati-s. 
Canada, 
and 
Mexico 


Trade  Agents  Wanted:  Those  m- 

'■""-■"■^^"  terested  in 
subscription  books,  to  handle  two  first-class 
educational  propositions.  Either  open  or 
exclusive  territory.  Particulars  furnished 
on  request.  Address  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DO  YOU  WANT  7 

BUSTLING  AGENTS* 

We  can  put  you  in  touch  with  30,000 
active,  energetic  ministers  at  a  cost  of 
only  three  cents  per  word.  Experience 
teaches  they  make  the  best  agents. 
Write  for  particulars  how  to  reach  these 
prospects  to 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

44-60  East  Twenty-tliird  Street 
NEW    YORK 


has  been  made  that  he  was  advanced  again 
and  again  over  the  heads  of  men  who  had 
served  long  and  ably  in  the  regular  Army, 
men  trained  at  West  Point  and  further 
disciplined  by  long  service  in  army  posts. 
All  this  is  true;  but  General  Wood  was 
never  yet  given  a  command  or  set  to  do  a 
new  task  because  of  his  rank :  he  was  rather 
given  his  rank  because  of  his  task.  The 
name  followed  the  deed. 

And  if  ever  this  country  should  be 
plunged  into  war,  no  man  would  be  tiimed 
to  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army,  or  by 
the  cotmtry  at  large,  with  a  greater  sense  of 
security  than  to  the  immensely  efficient, 
energetic,  modest  soldier  who  has  a  way  of 
doing  every  task  to  which  he  is  set  better 
than  any  one  expected.  For  he  has  the 
genius  of  being  always  ready. 


THE  SPICE  OF  UFE 

The  Lay  of  The  Ancient  Egg 

I  am  the  Egg. 
I  was  laid. 

I'm  the  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  a    Place  to    Roost  and  Part    of 
my   Board. 

I'm  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  Twenty  Cents  a  Dozen.  « 

I'm  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg  to  the 

Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned  the  Hen  that 

Laid  the  Egg. 
I  got  Two  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I'm  the  Express  Company  that  Shipped  the 

Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg  to   the 

Station 
For   the    Farmer   who    Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 
I  got  Six  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I'm  the  Railroad  that  Carried  the  Egg 
For  the  Express  Company  that  Shipped  the 

Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the   Egg  to   the 

Station 
For   the   Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 
I  got  Four  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I'm  the  Wholesaler  who  Cold-Storaged  the 

Egg 
After  the  Railroad  Carried  the  Egg 
For  the  Express  Company  that  Shipped  the 

Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg  to  the 

Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  sold  the  Eggs  for  Forty  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I'm  the  Jobber  who  Passed  Along  the  Egg 
From   the   Wholesaler  who   Cold-Storaged 

the  Egg 
After  the  Railroad  Carried  the  Egg 
For  the  Express  Company  that  Shipped  the 

Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg  to  the 

Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  sold  the  Eggs  for  Forty-eight  Cents  a 

Dozen. 


The  Practical  Painter 
Knows  Good  Paint 

It  is  his  business  to  know.  He  can  ill  afford  to  use 
imitation  paints  which  contain  substitutes  for  pure  white 
lead,  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  cracking  and  peel- 
ing that  is  sure  to  resuh. 

That  is  why  good  painters — the  men  who  do  ibc 
best  work — use  and  recommend 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

'  The  Lead  With  the  Spread" 

Painters  know  that  for  durability  and  long  continued 
protection,  for  beauty  of  finish.  Carter  W~«te  Lead  has 
no  equal. 

Carter  Lead  mixed  and  applied  by  a  good  painter, 
to  exactly  suit  the  particular  needs  of  your  buildings, 
will  assure  perfect  results — without  cracking  or  scal- 
ing. The  extreme  whiteness  of  Carter  produce* 
brighter,  more  lasting  colors,  than  other  leads — re- 
member this  in  particular. 

By  the  pound,  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  other 
white  leads.  Figured  by  yards  of  surface  covered 
and  years  of  wear,  however,  it  is  the  most  economical 
paint  you  can  buy.  All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter- 
first-class  painters  use  it. 

Send  today  for  our  valuable  free  book,  "Pure  Paint," 
which  gives  all  the  tests  by  which  you  can  know  good 
paint — tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme. 
With  the  book  comes  a  set  of  color  plates  showing  how 
real  houses  look  when  properly  painted — ideas  for  paint- 
ing your  home. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12067    So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Factories:    Chicago — Omaha  (2V 


"To  Be  Sure  It'«  Pure, 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg* 
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SEND  ME  $1.00 

FOR  TWO 

FOUR-IN-HAND 

TIES 

with  the  distinct  un 
derstaBding  that  the  ti 
I  furuish  will  not  show  ]iin 
holes  or  wrinkle  up  like  ordi- 
nary silk  ties.    If  they  do  I  will 
return  .vour  money  at  once. 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie 
question  for  a  long  time  and 
have  solved  the  problem. 

My  Ties  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  a  year  and  a  half  now 
and  the  increasing  business 
each  month  proves  that  I  am 
correct  on  the  Tie  question. 

My  Ties  are  made  of  Silk  Pop- 
lin, either  2  inches  or  IH  inches 
wide  and  46  inches  long,  are  re- 
versible (double  wear),  and  I 
guarantee  them  to  outwear  any 
of  the  high-priced  silk  or  satiu 
ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades: 
Red,  Cerise,  Old  Kose,  White, 
Green,  Gray,  Black,  Brown,  He- 
liotrope, Light  Blue,  Medium 
Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have 
to  charge  75c  to  SI  .00  for  them  in 
selling  by  his  usual  methods. 

Whenyou  buy  from  m  e  you  not 
only  save  money  but  the  annoy- 
ance of  shopping.and  at  the  same 
time  get  a  high-grade  article. 

I  will  send  2-inch  Ties  unless 
you  specify  m-inch. 

My  new  Spring  Catalogue  cov- 
ering my  line  of  Men's  Furnish- 
ing Goods  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

My  businessis  done  direct  with 
theconsumer.  lemploynosales- 
men  nor  agents.  I  manufacture 
mj'self  or  buy  in  large  iiiianti- 
ties  at  the  manufacturer's  price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods 
at  first  cost  prices,  and  money 
back  every  time  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  St.,  Troy.N.Y. 
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I'm  the  Grocer  who  Sold  the  Egg 

I  got  from  the  Jobber  who  Passed  Along  the 

Egg 
From  the  Wholesaler  who  Cold-Storaged 

the  Egg 
After  the  Railroad  Carried  the  Esre 
For  the  Express  Company  that  Shipped  the 

Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg  to  the 

Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  sold  the  Eggs  for  Sixty  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I'm  the  Poor  Devil  who  Ate  the  Egg 

My  Wife  Bought  from  the  Grocer  who  Sold 

the  Egg 
He  got  from  the  Jobber  who  Passed  Along 

the  Egg 
From   the   Wholesaler  who   Cold-Storaged 

the  Egg 
After  the  Railroad  Carried  the  Egg 
For  the  Express  Company  that  Shipped  the 

Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg  to  the 

Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 
I  got  Ptomaine  Poisoning. 

— Life. 


A  Relic  of  Barberism. — Father — "What 
is  that  red-and-white  striped  pole  over  in 
the  comer  of  your  room?" 

Senior — "Oh,  that's  a  relic  of  barber- 
ism."—  Yale  Record. 


Making  Progress. — Weigler — "How  is 
your  son,  the  young  surgeon,  getting  on?" 

Gausler — "First  rate.  He's  improving 
every  day.  He  recently  operated  on  his 
tenth  patient  and  the  man  lived  for  nearly 
twenty  hours." — Chicago  News. 


Unreconstructed. — "I  met  a  gentle  but 
entirely  unreconstructed  native  during  a 
recent  trip  through  North  Carolina,"  said 
a  Northern  tourist,  "and  he  was  in  constant 
lamentation  over  what  he  regarded  the 
deterioration  of  things  down  there  from 
what  they  were  in  antebellum  days.  His 
regretful  comparisons  of  things  then  with 
their  condition  now,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  were  striking.  One  evening, 
admiring  a  remarkably  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful setting  of  the  sun,  I  exclaimed,  en- 
thusiastically : 

' ' '  What  a  magnificent  sunset !  Splendid ! 
Gorgeous ! ' 

"The  unreconstructed  native,  gazing  at 
it  a  moment,  said,  in  melancholy  tone  and 
with  a  deep  sigh : 

"'Yes;  but,  ah,  you  should  have  seen  it 
before  the  war ! '  " — Browning' s  Magazine. 


Didn't  Quite  Qualify. — Miss  Hogerty — 
"Oi  seen  a  sign  in  yer  winder  sayin'  ye 
presairve  skins.  Can  ye  do  anything  fer 
mine?" 

Taxidermist — "I'm  afraid  not,  madam. 
I  might  if  you  were  a  lion  or  a  hippopota- 
mus."— Life. 


A  Distant  Prospect. — "And  you  say  you 
love  me?" 

"Devotedly!" 

"With  the  cost  of  living  as  high  as  it  is ? " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  when  the  cost  of  living 
is  less  I  will  prove  my  love  by  making  you 
my  wife." — Houston  I'ost. 


The  New  .25  Caliber        V 

Automatic  Pistol  1 

Powerful     Effective     Accurate 

% 

ACIUAL 
SIZE 
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A  new 

Catalog  No.  26 
telling  all  about 
this  compact,  little 

COLT 

mailed  free. 

Send  for  it  to-day. 


feV 


Invest 


Your  Nest-Egg 


in  Good  Bonds 


Whether  your  nest-egg  consists  of  Si'X),  $i,ooo 
or  even  ^5 ,000,  the  great  point  with  you  is  to  invest 
it  in  carefully  selected  securities  that  will  net  you 
fair  returns. 

Every  dollar  you  have  has  been  saved  and  put 
away  with  considerable  sacrifice  on  your  part — you 
can't  afford  to  invest  it  carelessly,  no  more  can 
you  atford  to  leave  it  in  the  Savings  Bank  earning 
only  about  3"!.  First  mortgages  on  real  estate  are 
considered  to  be  the  best  of  all  investments,  but 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  good  mortgages 
in  the  necessary  amounts  and  to  be  relieved  from 
the  detail  of  looking  after  them. 

As  a  strictly  business  proposition  you  can  safely 
buy  these 

First  Mortgage 

5%   Debenture    Bonds 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
real  estate,  worth  in  every  case  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 

The  WeMtern  Trutt  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  III. ,  are  Trustees  and  certify  to  every 
bond  issued. 

An  investor  in  these  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds 
has  a  better  investment  than  if  he  himself  were 
holding  a  regular  first  mortgage.  He  is  protected 
by  the  mortgage  by  the  Trust  Company  and  finally 
by  the  Capital  .Stock  of  the  Company.  A  printed 
copy  of  the  Deed  of  Trust  under  whifh  these 
mortgage  bonds  are  issued  may  be  had  upon  re- 
quest.    Write  for  our  Free  Book — 

"The  Secret  of  Successful  Saving" 

It  is  full  of  xems  of  thought  which  are  intensely 
interesting,  profitable  and  instructive  to  everyone 
who  has  f  100  or  more  lo  invest. 

THE  INVESTMENT  &  REALIZATION  CO. 

Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.         Chicago 


Setid  This  C^ocipon     i..v>. 
The  Investment  &  Realization  Co., 

Commercial  Nat' I  Bank  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

Gentlemen  :     Please    send  me  your  free   book, 
"  The  .Secret  of  Succes!>ful  Saving." 
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SMALLEST 
SAFEST 

LIGHTEST 


SOLID  BREECH 
HAMMERLESS 
ID)  DOUBLE  SAFETY 


I 


Ejects  empty  shells  and 
reloads  automatically. 
'/   Can  be  discharged  only 


10 


by  the  hand  that 
holds  it. 


I 


FITS  the 
VEST 
0      POCKET" 


COLT'S 

,  ;    PAT.  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO 
I*/      ^      Hartford,  Conn. 


G— I— R— L— S 
Make  a  Friend  of  Grace  Dodd 

She  is  a  wise  counselor,  a  loyal  and  true  friend.  For  years 
she  talked Vi\lh  hundreds  of  her  "  younger  sisters  "  giris 
like  you — about  their  intimate  problems,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, health,  food,  dress,  home  life,  womanhood,  men 
friends,  etc.,  etc  She  has  7«rj//*«  about  these  things  just 
as  she  would  talk  to  you,  in  12  intimate,  sen&\h\c  letters , 
which  possess  a  "Personal"  interest  for  every  mother's 
daughter.  Send  50c  stamps  for  "A  Bundle  of  Letters 
to  Busy  Girls      meat  cloth  volume,    to 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  or  London 
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N 
C 
U 
B 
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O 
R 


B  Delightfnl  Satire  on  "  Scientific  Motherhood  " 

An  hour's  wholesome,  unabated  /.aug/iter-lJUc 
from  the  unique  viewpoint  of  a  very  human  and 
lovable  Bahy.  By  Fjllis  I'arker  Butler,  author  of 
the  inimitable  " Pigsis  l^igs."'  Illustrated  in  col- 
ors, cloth,  ornamental  cover  design,  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  &    IVagnalls  Cowpanu        -        New  York 


A 
B 
Y 


THIS  MAN  ";;;;to'.'.n.'  FILLS  HIS  CHURCH 

—  the  great  Haptist  'IVmple  of  liiooklyn,  N.  Y.  with  eager 
men  and  women  every  Sunday,  lie  ha,'?  g.ilhcred  new 
members  into  the  church  at   the  rate  of  about  200  a  year 

hTs^oSlion';',^  "Why  Men  Oo  Not  Go  To  Church"? 

A  keen  analysis  of  "  I  he   l.iults  of    the  Church,'     ''The 
Kaulls  of  the  Man,"  and  "The  Fault,i  of  Society."    i6o 
pai;cs.     Cloth  bindinR.     Mailed  for  fac<.  stamps. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     ■     New  York  and  London 
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Real 
Coffee 
With- 
out 
thelUs 


Sealed 
Tins  Only 


You  like  coffee — real  coffee — good 
coffee.  But  you  may  have  found  that  it 
does  not  like  you.      What's  the  trouble  ? 

Two  troubles — coffee  chaff,  and  cof- 
fee dust. 

Chaff  is  seen  in  any  common  ground 
coffee — fine,  white  flakes.  It  is  weedy, 
astringent,  much  like  oak  leaves,  and 
will  actually  tan  leather.  Not  good  for 
the  coffee  flavor,  or  the  human  system. 

Dust  is  the  result  of  grinding  or  crush- 
ing the  coffee  beans  in  a  mill.  Brewing 
brings  the  extreme  bitterness  and  tannin 
out  of  these  fine  particles  before  the 
larger  grains  are  fully  brewed.  And  the 
indigestible  dust  floats  and  passes  into 
the  stomach. 

Barrin^tof^flall 

The  chaff  is  removed  from  Baker- 
ized  Coffee.     Look  at  it  and  see. 

Steel-cutting  is  done  by  sharp  knives 
— not  crushing  the  coffee  beans,  but  di- 
viding them  into  granules  of  uniform  size 
with  no  dust.  The  result  is  greater 
wholesomeness — and  economy. 

Wholesomeness,  because  you  can 
brew  these  uniform  granules  to  the  exact 
strength  desired,  without  over-steeping 
any  of  them. 

Economy,  because  you  get  the  full 
strength  of  each  granule — no  large  grains 
to  waste  by  under-drawing.  A  pound  of 
Baker-ized  Coffee  will  make  15  to  20  cups 
more  than  a  pound  of  mill-ground  coffee. 

Trial   Can  FREE 

e   can't   tell  it  all   in  an  advertisement. 
The  Secret  of  Good  Coffee"    (mailed 
free)  will  tell  you  more — and  a  gen- 
erous free  trial  can  will  tell  you  still 
more.     Clip  the  coupon.     Thou- 
BAKER     ^^^    sands  drink  Baker-ized  Coffee 
Importing  Co.^^^    of  full  strength  without  harm, 
124  Hudson  Street  ^^^    after  finding  ordinary'  mill- 
New  York,  N.  Y.        ^^^    ground   coffee  very  in- 
Please  send  me  free^^   jurious.  35  or  40  cents 
sample  can  of  Barring-   ^^^    per  pound  accord 


ton  Hall  Coffee  andbtjok- 
let  "The  Secret  of  Good 
Coffee."     In  consideration  I 
give  my  grocer's  name  (on  the 
margin) . 


ing   to    locality. 

aker  Importing  Co. 
New  York 
Minneapolis 


Addreu 


An  Effectual  Disguise. — Customer — "  I'm 
going  to  a  masked  ball,  and  I  want  some- 
thing that  will  completely  disguise  me." 

CosTUMER — "Certainly,  sir.  I  will  give 
you  something  nice."— Pele  M^le. 


Getting  Even. — He — "Why  not  give  me 
your  reply  now?  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  me 
in  suspense." 

She — "But  think  of  the  time  you  have 
kept  me  in  suspense!  " — M.  A.  P. 


Which  Won?— "Yes,"  said  the  deter- 
mined man,  "when  that  waiter  resented 
the  smallness  of  my  tip  I  took  the  case  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant." 
"And  what  did  the  proprietor  do?" 
' '  He  gave  the  waiter  some  pioney  out  of 
his  own  pocket  and  apologized  to  him  for 
having  such  a  customer." — Washington 
Star. 


Renewing     Acquaintance. 

that  $ro  you  lent  me " 

"Not  now.      Introduce  me.' 
Leader. 


You      know 


-Cleveland 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April  I. — The  lava  flow  from  Etna  engulfs  the  village 
of  Cavaliero. 

April  2. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  arrives  in  Naples. 
Hubert  Le  Blon,  the  French  aviator,  is  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  aeroplane  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain. 

April  3. — Mr.  Roosevelt  refuses  to  accept  an  audience 
with  the  Pope,  because  it  is  made  conditional  on 
his  promise  that  "nothing  will  arise  to  prevent  it, 
such  as  the  much-regretted  incident  which  made 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  impossible." 

It  is  reported  from  Somaliland  that  followers  of 
"The  Mad  Mullah"  have  killed  800  natives  and 
destroyed  many  villages. 

April  4. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  visits  the  King  of 
Italy. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  357  to 
251,  rejects  the  Opposition  amendment  to  Premier 
Asquith's  resolutions  regarding  the  veto-power  of 
the  Lords. 

April  7. — The  House  of  Commons  passes  Premier 
Asquith's  first  veto  resolution  by  a  vote  of  33g  to 
237. 

Dome.stlc 

Washington 

April  2. — Secretary  Ballinger  announces  his  intention 
to  sue  Collier's  Weekly  for  its  attacks  on  him. 

April  6. — The  House  passes  a  resolution  granting  the 
franking  privilege  to  all  ex-Presidents  and  their 
widows  during  life. 

The  mihtary  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Brownsville 
shooting-affair  renders  a  verdict  holding  negro 
soldiers  of  the  2Sth  Infantry  guilty. 

April  7. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  introduces  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  keeping  of  food  in  cold  storage  more 
than  a  year. 

General 

April  I. — Rev.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  theologian  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University,  dies  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  City  issues  an  order 
forbidding  the  sale  of  fireworks  from  June  1 1  to 
July  II. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  announces  a  7-per- 
cent, wage-increase  for  practically  all  employees. 

April  2. --The  Maryland  Legislature  passes  the  Digges 
Bill,  disfranchising  negroes  in  State  and  municipal 
elections. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  announces  an  advance 
of  wages  to  common  laborers. 

April  3. — President  Taft  addresses  a  large  gathering 
of  railroad  trainmen  at  Worcester,  Ma.ss. 

April  4. — Senator  Conger  resigns  from  the  New  York 
State  Senate. 

April  5. — The  Indiana  State  Republican  convention 
adopts  a  platform  demanding  further  tariff  re- 
vision,  and  indorsing  the  Roosevelt  policies  and 

the  Taft  Administration. 

Emil  Seidel,  the  Social-Democratic  candidate,  is 
elected  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 


Health  Heritage  of 
The  Holstein  Cow 
Transmitted  to  Baby 

Health  and  Vitality  are  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  either  man  or  beast.  The  marvellous  system  of 
cattle  raising  in  vogue  in  Holland  for  over  2000  years 
has  made  health  and  vitality  the  assured  heritage  of 
the  Holstein  Cow — a  heritage  that  is  infallibly  Irans- 
mitted  to  the  infant  brought  up  on  this  milk.  That  is 
why  the  Holstein  baby  is  always  fat,  rosy  and  smiling. 

Because  it  is  as  perfectly  balanced  in  solids  as 
human  milk,  Holstein  Cow's  Milk  can  be  readily 
assimilated  by  the  feeblest  digestive  powers.  For  that 
reason  it  is  continually  saving  the  lives  of  infants  that 
doctors  were  about  to  give  up  as  hopeless.  Consult 
your  physician  as  to  its  modification,  but  be  sure  you 
use  only  Holstein  Cow's  Milk. 

Holstein  Cow's  Milk,  is  also  the  best  milk  for  the 
growing  child,  the  brain  worker  or  the  invalid — for 
every  conceivable  family  use.  Write  to-day  for  the 
story  of  Holstein  Milk.  You  will  find  it  most  inter- 
esting and  informative.    It  is  free. 


Holstein -Friesian  Association 

3  L  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Tlie  Great  Middle  Price-  Higli-Grade 

CV  D  A  r*  T  T  d  17     4  to  120  H.  P.  for  Light  and 
i^  M.   a\  tXK,  Ki  Cy  Mil    Heavy  Duty  and  Speed  Bo«t» 

Patented  Combination  Exhaust 

that  gives  you  more  power  for  weight  than 
anyothermotormade.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logand  f u  11  particulars .  Live  Agenti Wanted 

SYRACUSE  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
1813  Park  Street  Syracuse,  K.  T 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLE  BONDS  earning 

OF  EXCESS 
PROFITS 


G/oP"-"*'/^ 


on  a  centrally  located  fireproof  business  prop- 
erty in  SEATTLE.     Write  for  Folder  "  H." 

AMERICAN  CITIES  REALTY  CORPORATION 
312-318  Leary  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Mat\Qwrovjar\T 


'^FURNITURE 
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BAB\  'S  HEAL  TH 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer's  Practical  Advice 
to  Young  Mothers 

It  is  during  the  summer  monthb  that  every  mother, 
especially  the  young  mother,  finds  much  to  worry  her 
in  the  care  of  her  little  one.  The  ills  that  warm  weather 
brings  are  often  cause  offworry  and  fear — it  is  then  that  the 
delicate  life  of  your  infant  needs  the  most  careful  watching. 

Mothers  will  find  many  practical' suggestions  and  direc- 
tions, and  much  good  advice  in  a  hand-book  written  by  Dr. 
Louis  Fischer,  called 

"The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby" 

which  is  mailed  to  any  address  for  82  cents  in  stamps,  or  can  be 
obtained  in  st^ires. 

Dr.  Fischer  is  a  well-known  specialist  and  authority  in  child's  dis- 
eases, and  his  book  enibraces  the  latest  scientific  ideas  on  infant  care 
and  feeding,  both  in  health  and  illness.  His  advice  covers  the  nurs- 
ery, bathing,  clothing,  growth,  training,  teething,  general  feeding, 
weaning,  artificial  feeding,  food  recipes,  rules  for  ordinary  illnessee, 
for  contagious  diseases  and  fevers,  accidents,  ear  and  eye,  medi- 
cines, etc..  etc. 

144  pages  of  practical  mother-knowledge^strong  cloth, 82c  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY^New  York&LondoB 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  conceruins  the 
correct  use  o£  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  SCnndurd 
DictioQory  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

t^" Inqnirers  desiring  pi-ompt  answej-is  will  he  ac- 
commodated on  preparing  postage. 

"  L.  R.  U.,  "  Lebanon,  Pa. — (i)  "  I  read  of  a  'Con- 
gress of  Physiotherapy '  in  Paris.  Kindly  inform  me 
what  ' physiotheraphv '  means.  (2)  Who  was  Saint 
Chad?" 

(i)  The  word  physiotherapy  signifies  the  treatment 
of  diseases  by  means  of  natural  agencies,  such  as 
"vater,  air,  Hght,  electricity,  temperature,  and  normal 
C:">nditions.  as  climate,  altitude,  etc.  The  mechanical 
means  also  employed  include  gytnnastics,  massage, 
methodical  exercises  in  the  open  air,  sports,  etc.  The 
word  is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  syllable 
ther. 

(2)  Saint  Chad  lived  in  the  cathedral  town  of  Lich- 
field, Staffordshire,  England,  and  the  year  672  is 
is  given  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

"B.  M.,"  New  York,  N.  V. — "Please  advise  me 
whether  the  word  'banister'  is  now  considered  a 
proper  English  word." 

It  is  stated  by  dictionaries  in  general  that  this  term 
is  a  corruption  of  "baluster,"  and  as  such  is  to  be  con- 
demned; but  the  opinion  is  also  held,  in  view  of  the 
literary  authority  supporting  it,  that  the  word  has 
acquired  general  acceptance,  and  has  taken  literary 
rank. 

"E.  G.."  Firthcliffe,  N.  Y.— "  Kindly  give  a  reason 
why  the  word  'foreshadow'  can  not  be  correctly  used 
in  the  following  sentence:  '  The  new  season  will  open 
early  in  May.  with  what  result  we  can  not  foreshadow 
as  yet,  but '  " 

Following  by  analogy  the  principle  that  the  shadow 
of  an  object  must  resemble  the  object  itself,  there 
must  be  a  similarity  between  events  for  one  to  "fore- 
shadow" another.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence. 
"The  surrender  of  Ghent  foreshadowed  the  fate  of 
Flanders," — Motley,  both  events  are  of  the  same 
nature  or  character.  This  can  not  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  submitted,  and  therefore  the  present 
conditions  of  the  business  referred  to  can  only  foretell. 
predict,  or  forecast  the  result  of  the  season's  work. 

In  further  answer  to  "C.  W.  K,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal  . 
"the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule"  that  the  title 
Mr.  is  not  used  in  combination  with  other  titles,  are 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Justice  Smith. 


The  TOP  of  the  WORLD 

SUMMER  VOYAGES  TO 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

COOL-INVIGORATING-  HEALTHFUL 

A  Series  of  Cruises  by  Twin-screw  Steamers 

Write  for 
Travel    Books 

Hamburg- 
American  Line 


KRONPRINZESSIN  CECILIE,  BLUECHER, 
OCEANA,  and  METEOR  will  leave  HAMBURG, 
during- June,  July,  Aug^ustand  September  for  NORWAY, 
NORTH  CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN,  ICELAND,  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  ORKNEY,  and  FAROE  ISLES. 
Duration  from  13  to  24  days.  Cost  from  $62.50  up, 
including  stateroom  accommodations  and  meals.  Ex- 
cellent connections  from  America. 


41-45  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

Boston  Philadelphia         Chicago 

St.  Louis        San  Francisco 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 


A  COMPLETE  elocu- 
tionary manual  for 
students,  teachers,  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men,   politicians,    clubs, 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDOE:  "It  is  admirable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technique  of  speaking,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work." 

OTIS  SKINNER,  the  Famous  Tragedi.in,  savs:  "It 
covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  and  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  any  similar  work  that  I  remember." 


GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Formerly  Instructor  in  Elocution 
and  Public  Speaking  in  Yale  Di- 
vinity School. 

Clolb,  543  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.40. 


debating  societies,  and,  in 
fact,everyone  interested  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Study 
Free  With  Each  Book 

JOHN  W.  WETZEL,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says:  "Admirable  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  better  speakers." 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  New  York,  says:  "  Many 
useful  suggestions  in  it." 


FUNK   &   WACNALLS   COMPANY,   44-60   East   23d   Street,    New   York 
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PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Sond  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
abilit.v.  GOIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  JO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  as  ;idvertiseil 
free  in  World's  Progress:  s.-tmple  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  ,849  "F"  Washington. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  S8.500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  '  and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free. 
Send  roneb  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     E«tabli,shed  16  years. 

Chiin'llee  4  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
985  F  Street  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO  CHARGE 
MADE.  Easy  pavments.  l.i  years  official 
examiner  U  S.  Patent  Office,  highest  refer- 
ences. Patents  adx'ertise^l  free.  Send  sketch 
for  free  search  and  report,  also  illustrated 
inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  BUN  YEA 
CO..  W.ishin(.'ton.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
■iz  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  ft  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

EUGENE  O.  BROWN,  Engineeb *  Attob- 
NET-AT-Law,  Victor  hliiii.,  WashinKton, 
D.  (!.,  member  B.ir  of  U.  S  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U  S.  Patent  Office.  Send 
Sketch  fob  Advice  on  Patentability. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  •What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Gnide.  Special  offer. 
E.E  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washinirton.  1).  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
bonks  free.  Rjites  reasonabln.  HiKh<~(t  ref- 
erences. Bestresnlts.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Start  Legitimate  jrAit-ORDEB  Mer- 
cantile Business  — Po  Sibil ities  unlim- 
ited ;  conducted  by  anyone.  We  print  your 
catalogs  and  supply  merchandise  at  whole- 
sale. Write  for  sample  catalog  and  book- 
let. Central  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HOPE.  ARK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories, 
Woodworkinii  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
imlustries  of  all  kinds.  We  have  Ki(.'hty 
Thousand  Dollars  to  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  .Adilress  HOPE  PBOGBESSIYE 
League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS  :  We  can  bring  your  work  to 
the  notice  of  300  Editors.  Short  Stories, 
Special  Articles.  Book  .MSS.,  placed  with 
be-'t  publishers.     Write  for  circular. 

NEW    YORK  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
154  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


AUTHOR  S— Let  us  manufacture  your  , 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  binii,  1 
etc.     Com[>lete  fa<!ilitie8. 

LINO   TYPE-CASTING  CO.  ' 

2157  William  Street  New  York 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HiKh-grade 
Uprinht  Pianos.  Slightly  uscil  instrumiiils. 
7  Steinways.  SiVlup  ;  5  Lyon  A  lleal>s  !!ri">() 
up  ;  7  Washburns  SitX)  up  ;  4  Knahes  $2.50  ii|>  ; 
5  ('bickerings  S'2.'j4i  up  ;  goful  secorul-h.-inrl 
UprightsSri5up;6  fine  Hab>  Grands  at  about 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  (Vishnrtwo 
years'  time.  Lyon  ft  Hi'aly.  '^)  A'lams  .Slieet, 
Chicago,  We  ship  cvi-ry  where  on  approval. 
Fullest  guarantee  with  every  piano. 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED-FOR  RAILWAY  MAIL, 
Internal  Revenue,  Post  Office  Examina- 
tions; $600  to  $1,500;  preparation  free.  Write 
for  schedule  of  examination  dates.  FRANK- 
LIN Institute  Dept.  fe55,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

PACIFIC  COAST?  Salaries,  expenses, 
certification,  etc..  explained.      20c    stnnii'S. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGIONCY 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  ea<  h  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  retinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
f.'ictory  or  may  lie  returned.  Illustrated. list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


I  HAVE  NO  TYPEWRITERS  TO   RPLL 
but  if  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  machine, 
a  lostal  will  bring  my  plan  for  saving  you 
money. 
J.P.Bennett,  2'20  Broadway,  New  York,N.Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  roV)Uflt 
health  to  children.  .Safe  and  ideal  pla.^• 
males  Ineipeiisive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guarantee*!. 
Illustrated  cat.. log  free.  BELLE  MEADE 
FARM,  DEPT    F.,  MARKHAM,  VA 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGKMKNTH  for  Den  I) irations 

Special  — 'I'wii  h  tn.  x  1(1  in.  enlargements  for 
■joe  wiih  order  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
inu'  .tad  Enlarging.  Kerular  price  list  -v 
stamp  ROBT.  L    .JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,  Wilket-Barre.  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


■  Picturesque  Princeton  ■ 

Splendid  homes  in  charming 
surroundings — no  manufactur- 
ing. Midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia — express  train 
service. 

Rentals  ;?3oo  to  ^6000  a  year. 
Tastefully  furnished  homes  also 
for  rent. 

Furnished  cottages  for  rent  at 
Bayhead  on  Barnegat  Bay,  N.J, 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,   Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Oflice.  fifi  Cedar  St 


|^_,_. -._i.,,_;«.„  to  buy  or  rent  most  re- 
V-^PPOriUnily  markable  camp  site  on 
shore  of  Lake  Ossipee,  West  Ossipee.  N.  H. 
H  mile  of  gradually  slnjiing  sanil  shore.  3 
miles  from  station.  Tennis  Courts,  Ball 
Field.  Unlimited  opportunities  for  sports 
of  any  nature.  Write  to  H.  B.  YOUNG. 
SO.  WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 

FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Illustrated  circular  free.     Dept.  '27. 

P.   F.  LEf,AND 
113  Devonshire  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


OVER  1,000,000  BUYERS 

inHiiHinu  tho  cronm  of  Amoii- 
vnn  HuHir.i'HH  and  ProfcsMional 
Men  iin<i  thoir  f;imili«'M,  n-n*! 
thrNC  ClitHKifirtl  A<)«.  cvrry  wfrk 
put  t/'>iirtf  lurt'.     It  will  puy  you. 

WRITE   FOR   RATES 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Tkk  Litkrarv  I)i(;kst  when  wrltlnR  to  advert iwrs. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory!   [Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Upper  Encadine, 

Switzerland. 


Renowned  High-Alpine  Health  Resort 


6000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA 

with  excellent  Iron  Mineral  Waters,  Mineral  Baths,  Hydrotherapy. 

THE  BATHS  have  been  RE-CONSTRUCTED  THIS  YEAR 

upon  the  NEWEST  SYSTEM. 

Terminus  of  the  world-famous  Albula  Ry. 

Routes  :  (a)  via  Basle-Zurich-Chur-Thusis  and  the  Albula  Railway  : 
(b)  Lindau-Chur-Thusis :  (c)  via  Landeck-Schuls-Tarasp  or 
Stilfserjoch  and  Bernina  Pass  by  Diligence  :  (d)  by  Diligence  via 
Chiavenna-Maloja. 

u  .  I      f  Kurhaus — Neues  StaUbad 
Hotels:  |  Vktoria-Du  Lac 

Lawn-Tennis.    Golf  Links.    The  guests  of  these  establishments 
are  entitled  to  attend  all  Soirees,  Concerts,  &c.,  of  the  Four  Hotels. 


Illustrated  Booklets  from  the  Hotels  (ask  for  Prospectus  No.  15);  from 

Towjj    AND    Country  Tkavel   Bureau,   389  Fifth   Avenue,   New 

York;  or   (in  England)  from  Gould  &   Portman's,  Ltd.,   54  New 

Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Hwru/  i.^j^feht.  30 

Reduced  Prices  for  Early  and  Late  Seasons 


SEEING  WASHINGTON 


This 

Ge.1  acquainted 
before  you  go 


? 


Winter 

Triple    the   pleas- 
ure  of  your  Visit 


The  advance  ktunuhdge  gained  of  Your  great  public 
machine — of  personalities — of  places — from  a  few  evenings 
spent  in  delightful  company  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart 
Monroe's  chatty,  intimate  book  about  the  national  capital 
is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  your  ticket  Xo  Washington. 
Just  as  interesting  if  you  are  not  going.  Out  of  the  "  Guide- 
Book"  class.  Dainty  gray  cloth,  i8o  pages,  thoroughly 
illustrated.  Mailed  for  Si. lo  stamps.  DON'T  MISTAKE 
THE  NAME— 

"Washington,  ^'''^''j^fi*'"" 

Its  Sights  and  Insights  **  '™™  p'«»»  i 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


THE  TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Tells  you  all  about  foreign  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
usages,  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalla 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 


AIR-SHIPS 
EXPLAINED"^ 

An  illustrated  Record  of  Aviation  giving  concise 
information  regarding  all  kinds  of  air-ships,  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  since  1709. 
Bl^riot's  French  Monoplane,  Zeppelin  Air-ship, Wright 
Aeroplane,  British  Army  Aeroplane  and  British  Army 
Dirigible,  U.  S.  Government  Air-ship.  Uses  of  air- 
ships in  warfare,  in  commerce,  and  in  scientific  explor- 
ation of  unexplored  regions. 

Also,  Brief  Glossary  of  Principal  Terms  used  in 
Aviation,includinga  DISSECTIBLEMODEL  AIR-SHIP, 
IN  COLORS,  similar  to  a  Manikin  chart  in  Anatomy. 

*THE  HIGHWAY  OF  THE  AIR      JUST 

A  u  illustrated  quarto  folder,  lb  pp.  READY 

Board  covers.    Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.30 
FUNK    A    WACNALLS    COMPANY,    N.  V. 


A  NEW  1910  BOOKLET 
IN  COLORS,  FREE. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

The  "  Wylie  Way"  in  Yellowstone  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  art  of 
camping— the  result  of  27  seasons'  actual  experience.    Each  permanent  camp 

an  ensemble  of  pine-embowered  tent-cottages, 
with  every  tent  framed,  floored  and  heated. 
Cozy  sanitary  camps,  dry  bracing  air,  comfort- 
able transportation  and  stupendous  scenery— all 
combine  to  make  the  "  Wylie  Way"  the  outing 
experience  of  a  lifetime.  Six  day  tours  (or 
longer)  start  daily,  June  14th  to  Sept.  i^th,  from 
both  Park  Gateways.  Wylie's  four-color  cover, 
beautifully  illustrated  1910  handbook  is  of  com- 
pelling interest  to  travelers.    Free.    Address 

.  -.Ti-^w  wr-  ttrx-u-n  WYLIE  PERMANENT  CAMPING  €0. 

"  WYLIE    WAY  DEPT.  B,  LIVI!««8TO.\,  MO.\T. 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH  PICTURESQUE 

HOLLAND 

VERY  SMALL  KXPENSE 

FROM  LONDON  i  3  DAYS 
FROM  PARIS  V  5  DAYS 
FROM  BERLIN     )   7  DAYS 

Start  any  time— From  Anywhere. 

New  Palace  Steamers  England  to 
HoMand,  via  Flushing.  Largest 
and  Fastest  crossing  the   Channel. 

Write  for  bo<jklets  and  itineraries,  fihowiug 
every  detail  of  deliKlltful  tours. 

C.  BAKKER,  Gen.    American  Agent 

Neth^rland  Stale  RT8.,and  Flii<4hinK  nail  Route 
3.15  Uroailwa.v.  \i'w  Yurk 


BOSTON  Travel  Society 


$240 


(60  DAYS) 

AND   UP 


EUROPE 

Passion  Play— Rates  $240  to  $1425 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(Tlie   Best   In  Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSION  PLAT 

Mediterranean,  Continental  and  British 
Islos,  May  28  —  North  Cape  and  Russia, 
June  8  —  British  Isles  and  Continental, 
June  18— and  other  delightful  journeys. 

Round  EWorld 

12  Months*  Tour.  August  10 

7  Months'  Tours.  Sept.  27,  Oct,  8, 

Oet.  22«  Mot.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc..  Sailing  Oft.  39 

Seven  Montlis 
Please  mention  which  Booklet  you  desire. 

The   Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylstom  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Travel  Free  From  Care" 

Thirtieth  Season 
■    European  travel  in  a  select  way 
With  select  companionship 
Using  select  Hotels 
Enjoying  thorough  comfort 
At  an  attractive  price  for  such  service 
Send  for  our  Helpful  Brochure 

Barlleli  Tours  Co.  aiz  w.inut  Phila. 


TWENTY  TOURS 

Oliernini!i(>ri;.iii  In  every  one.    Italy, 

Sailing  dates.  May  21  to  Jnly  9.  Auto  Tour 
in  France. notexpensive.  fiemiany,  suilinK 
July  2.  9.  16.  20,  30.  IVortli  C«|>«!,  with  or 
without  Russia.  Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. Our  leaders  show  yon  much  modern  life. 
Write  for  travel  and  hotel   brochure.    Free 

The  CHAUTAUQUATOURS,  Appleton.  Wisconsin 


MARSTERS 

TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  berths  Btill 
available  for  sailings  in 
May,  June,  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
raneun.  Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select 
parties;  comprehensive  itineraries: com- 
petent conductors  ;  moderate  rates.  Cor- 
respond with  «EORGE  K.  MARSTEBS 
a48  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
81  WEST  80th    STREET,  NEW  TORK 


BEFORE 

Traveling  <°  England 

SEND  TO 
H.  J.  KETCHAM,  Gen'l  Agt. 

GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY 

OF  EN6LAND 

362  F  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

For  Illustrated  Folder  describing 
Cathedral  Route,  Homes  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dickens  and 
Tennyson  Districts.  Also  Har- 
wich Route  to  the  Continent 
Via  Hook  of  Holland. 


Turbine  Steamers,  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy,  and  Submarine  Signalling 

Also  VIA  ANTWERP 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  Aagosl 
All  parts  of  Europe,  inclading  Oberammergau 

DE   POTTER   TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        ■        •        NEW  YORK 


SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 

ANCHOR  LINE 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Sat.  from  New  York 
Time  or  Ocean  Trip,  7%  Dnya 

Splendid  accommodation;  excellent  service. 
Moderate  Rates 

Book  of  Tours.  Rates  and  other  information 

sent  frop  t"  those  mentioiiintr  Literary  Dif^est. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Gen'l  Agents 

n  &  19  Broadway,  New  Yorlt 


EUROPE 

Select 'imited  parties  under  personal  es' 
cort.  Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.   All  tours  including  Passion  I'lay  at 

Oberammergau 

Send  for  free  72-page   Foreign  Travel  Book 

"BIG  AND  UTTLE  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

BF.EKI»I.%!V  TOITRIST  CO. 

»  to  IVilNlllllffton  .St..  Ronton,  Hasa. 


CAMPING  TOURS   IN  THE  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES— FOR    LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

Address:  Mitchell-Petersen  Camps, 
4336  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Our  rep^ers  are  asied  to  mention  She  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertlaerb. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (liaac  K.  Funk,  Pres..  Adam  W.  WasnalU,  Vice-Pr«..  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  Treas.,  Robert  Scott,  Sec'y), 

44-60  E.  23d  St..  New  York 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


ARE  THE  INSURGENTS  TRAITORS? 

A  RE  the  "insurgents"  to  be  regarded  as  party  traitors  .''  is  ap- 
■^^-  parently  tlie  most  baffling  question  confronting  President 
Taft's  Administration  at  the  present  moment.  The  situation  is 
made  the  more  puzzling,  as  several  editors  remark,  by  the  fact  that 
both  the  President  and  the  "insurgents  "  claim  to  want  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  fullilment  of  the  pledges  contained  in  the 
Republican  platform.  "  If  there  is  to  be  a  pitched  battle  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  regulars,"  suggests  the  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.),  "a  good  many  people  would  like  to  have  a  diagram, 
a  bill  of  fare,  a  book  of  the  opera,  a  score-card,  or  wliatever  it  may 
be  called,  for  instruction  and  guidance."  When  it  was  announced 
that  President  Taft  and  Attorney-General  Wickersham  would  be 
the  opening  speakers  in  a  campaign  of  enlightenment  regarding  the 
record  and  aims  of  the  present  Administration,  interest  and  ex- 
pectation centered  chiefly  around  what  they  would  say  on  the  sub- 
ject 'of  insurgency.  The  President,  addressing  the  League  of 
Republican  Clubs  in  Washington,  declared  that  "no  man  has  a 
right  to  read  another  out  of  the  Republican  party,"  but  added  sig- 
nificantly :  "He  reads  himself  out  if  lie  is  disloyal  and  if  he  can 
not  by  his  own  works  show  his  colors."  On  the  same  night  Mr. 
Wickersham,  speaking  to  the  Hamilton  Club  in  Chicago,  admon- 
ished the  insurgents  that  "the  time  of  running  with  the  hares  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds  is  over,"  adding  with  emphasis  : 

"Treason  has  ever  consisted  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  If  any  one  wishes  to  join  the  Democratic  party,  let  him 
do  so ;  but  let  him  not  claim  to  be  a  Republican  and  work  in  and 
out  of  season  to  defeat  Republican  measures  and  to  subvert  the 
influence  of  the  Republican  President 

"  Is  it  not  time  that  all  those  who  call  themselves  Republicans 
should  stop  coquetting  with  the  Democratic  party — should  sink 
their  individual  preferences  about  the  details  of  legislation  and 
join  with  Republican  workers  in  carrying  to  fruition  under  our 
great,  patient,  candid,  wise  Republican  President  tiie  work  of 
clinching  the  reforms  of  the  last  eight  years  on  the  lines  so  care- 
fully and  so  wisely  laid  down  in  the  platform  of  1908  't " 

The  Attorney-General  reviewed  the  President's  Administration 
to  date  to  show  that  every  pledge  in  the  Republican  platform  of 
1908  had  been  fulfilled  so  far  as  Executive  action  could  do  it. 
Thus  we  are  reminded  that  in  his  special  messages  the  President 
has  recommended  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
Federal  incorporation,  postal  savings-banks,  uniform  safety  appli- 
ances on  railroad  trains,  changes  to  make  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  more  ea.sy  to  enforce,  practicable  conservation  laws,  readjust- 
ment of  mail-rates,  and  revision  of  the  customs  laws.  "  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,"  declared  Mr.  Wickersham,  "that  these  measures  will 
not  fail,"  but  if  they  should,  he  added,  on  Congress  and  not  on  the 


President  would  rest  responsibility  for  breach  of  faith.  Pointing 
to  the  state  of  the  Treasury  under  the  present  Administration,  he 
said  that  the  President  has  begun  economies  which  will  reduce  the 
annual  expenses  of  Government  $42,000,000 — an  achievement  en- 
tirely unprecedented.  "The  press  and  the  public,"  declared  the 
Attorney-General  in  an  interview  prior  to  his  address,  "do  not 
appreciate  Mr.  Taft."  The  gist  of  his  argument  was  that  the  Taft 
Administration  needs  no  defense,  but  needs  only  to  be  understood. 
Returning  to  the  President,  speaking  simultaneously  in  Wash- 
ington, we  find  him  saying: 

"  The  time  has  come  for  doing  and  voting  and  passing  the  meas- 
ures which  have  been  placed  before  this  Congress.  It  is  the  time 
for  doing  things,  and  after  Congress  has  adjourned  the  Republican 
party  will  have  formed  its  lines  of  attack.  Then  will  it  be  fur- 
nished with  the  weapons  with  wliich  we  are  going  into  the  next 
contest. 

"To-night  we  are  reading  nobody  out  of  the  Republican  party. 
We  want  all  in  the  ranks  and  all  have  the  opportunity  to  establish 
their  claims  to  Republicanism  by  that  wiiich  they  shall  do  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  helping  to  enact  tlie  legislation  before 
them.  ...  I  want  everybody  in  the  ranks,  whether  they  may  have 
slipt  away  a  little  or  not." 

While  the  President's  conciliatory  plea  for  party  solidarity  is 
received  with  almost  uniform  approval  by  the  Republican  press, 
the  Attorney-General's  less  tactful  words  evoke  less  harmonious 
comment.  Thus  we  find  such  papers  as  the  Hartford  Courant 
(Rep.),  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Philadelphia 
North  Atnerican  (Ind.  Rep.)  more  or  less  deprecating  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham's  attitude  toward  the  "insurgents."  The  suggestion  that 
they  pack  up  and  be  off  to  the  Democratic  party,  exclaims  The 
Courant,  is  "unfortunate,  ill-advised,  and  ill-judged."  The  basis 
for  the  insurrection  within  the  Republican  party.  The  Express 
reminds  us,  "  is  simply  the  tariff."     And  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  demand  for  more  tariff  revision  is  not  an  attack  upon  the 
Taft  Administration  unless  the  President  chooses  to  make  it  so. 
It  is  supporting  the  position  which  Mr.  Taft  held  before  his  elec- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  bind  his  Administration 
hard  and  fast  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law.  There  is  still  less  reason 
why  he  should  attach  himself  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  stand- 
pat  element  and  echo  the  Cannon  cry  of  treason  when  any  Repub- 
lican insists  on  progressive  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  the  success 
of  his  Administration  and  the  welfare  of  the  party  depend  on  his 
avoidance  of  that  danger;  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  him  to 
avoid  it." 

One  of  the  leading  insurgents,  Representative  Murdock,  of 
Kansas,  is  quoted  in  Washington  dispatches  as  saying  : 

"The  House  insurgents  have  insisted  that  the  President's  legis- 
lation should  be  passed.  Their  fight  on  the  rules  simply  sought 
to  make  possible  the  passage  of  legislation  that  the  people  want. 
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TAFT  ADMINISTERS   THE  ANESTHETIC.  WICKERSHAM   PERFORMS 
THE    OPKRATION. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

DEALING   WITH    INSURGENCY, 


HARD  WORK. 

-Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


If  the  Administration  really  wishes  to  accomplish  results,  the  bet- 
ter way  would  be  to  quit  lambasting  the  insurgents  and  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  men  who  are  holding  up  the  bills  in  committee." 

Commenting  upon  this  T//e  A'ortli  American  says  : 

"Wherein,  then,  is  the  real  dispute  between  the  Administration, 
which  insists  that  the  measures  be  supported  under  penalty  of 
exile,  and  the  progressives,  who  are  heart  and  soul  for  the  policies 
to  which  the  Administration  is  pledged  .'' 

"The  cause  is  found,  first,  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent permitted  himself  to  be  used  by  the  schemers  who  have  thus 
far  shaped  legislation.  The  development  of  sentiment  against  the 
Administration  has  been  constant  since  President  Taft  undertook 
the  impossible  task  of  forcing  Cannon  and  Aldrich  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  worthy  types  of  disinterested  statesmen  and  proper 
leaders  in  national  politics 

"Summed  up,  the  contention  is  whether  a  pledge  should  be  kept 
in  its  entirety  or  kept  only  in  part.  Tiie  essence  of  the  so-called 
'insurgency  '  is  the  insistence  that  the  payment  of  a  debt  shall  be 
IOC  per  cent,  of  the  pledge." 

The  President,  complains  The  A'orfh  American,  has  "succeeded 
in  disappointing  both  reactionaries  and  progressives."  By  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  that — 

"If  President  Taft's  Administration  lacks  popular  support  that 
fact  is  a  reflection  upon  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for 
self-government.  If  it  finds  the  people  cold  it  is  because  the  people 
have  not  the  power  of  sustained  interest  in  the  great  projects  that 
only  a  few  montlis  ago  filled  their  imagination.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration undertook  the  task  of  'clinching'  the  work  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, of  filling  in  the  details  of  a  course  that  was  only  resolved 
upon  m  broad  outlines,  of  applying  the  lessons  of  experience  to 
the  perfecting  of  policies  that  had  been  only  recently  undertaken. 
.  .  .  The  details  have  to  be  worked  out — the  painful,  exact,  and 
exactmg  details  tliat  try  the  souls  of  entiiusiasts,  dreamers,  and 
idealists.  Has  the  nation  no  head  for  details?  Is  it  incapable  of 
sustamed  interest  in  the  latest  expressions  of  the  national  purpose.'  " 

Among  the  Republican  papers  which  join  Mr.  Wickersham  in 
blaming  the  insurgents  for  the  party's  troubles  are  tlie  St.  Louis 
G/obe-Democraf,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  tiie  New  Haven 
Palladium,  and  the  Baltimore  American.  Says  The  Gazette- 
Times  : 

"Mr.  VV'ickersham  did  not  say  it,  but  he  might  have  added,  with 
entire  truth,  that  ever  since  |the  present  Congress  began,  the  in- 
surgent Republicans  have  been  in  secret  collusion  with  Democrats. 
There  have  been  times,  of  course,  many  of  them,  when  insurgents 


and  Democrats,  in  Senate  and  House,  have  acted  together  openly. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  feasible  to  judge  their  purposes  by  their 
conduct ;  but  what  of  the  back-room  conferences  they  have  been 
holding  ?  Are  these  intended  to  carry  out  Republican  policies 
and  to  support  President  Taft  loyally  and  consistently  .''  Do 
Democrats — the  'enemy'  in  this  case — make  compacts  with  insur- 
gents to  that  end  ?  " 

"The  time  has  come,"  declares  The  Globe-Democrat," when  the 
Republican  party  must  draw  tiie  line  between  Republicans  and 
insurgents."     It  adds: 

"A  crisis  confronts  the  party  in  the  nation.  In  1910  let  none 
but  Republicans  be  put  on  guard." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  RENOMINATED  BY 

EUROPE 

"  \  A  7  E  look  again  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  great  Republic," 
^  •  .'-.aid  the  Mayor  of  Rome  in  his  speech  eulogizing  the 
man  President  Taft  referred  to  in  his  cablegram  as  "President 
Roosevelt."  And  some  keen  observers  think  this  is  the  secret  of 
all  the  [tremendous  adulation  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  receiving  in  the 
European  capitals — they  regard  him  not  merely  as  an  ex-Presi- 
dent, but  as  a  ruler  on  leave  of  absence,  who  will  soon  resume  the 
reins  of  power.  "That  is  the  key-note,"  says  his  fellow  Colonel, 
Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  "and 
it  will  continue  to  be  the  key-note  wherever  he  goes."  In  short, 
"he  will  come  back  to  us  the  European  nominee  for  President  of 
the  United  States."  This  prospect  rather  startles  Mr.  Watterson, 
as  it  brings  up  the  whole  "back-from-Elba  "  movement  in  a  new 
light.  The  time  has  come,  lie  declares,  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States — 

"to  consider  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  they  have  never  considered 
him  before  ;  to  take  him  more  seriously  than  they  have  ever  taken 
iiim  ;  to  realize  that  he  is  altogether  the  most  startling  figure  who 
has  appeared  in  tlie  world  since  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  circum- 
stance not  without  significance  and  portent." 

Will  this  European  nomination  be  seconded  in  America  ?  May 
not  there  be  an  irresistible  cry  for  Roosevelt  in  1912  as  the  only 
man  who  can  save  his  party?  Then,  says  our  Democratic  adviser, 
"if  we  are  to  return  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  power,  let  there  be  no 
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HANDLE  WITH  CARe!! 

—  Porter  in  the  Boston  Traveler. 


SEEING  ROOSEVELT. 

—  Minor  ill  tlie  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


ANXIOUS    DAYS    IN    EUROPE. 


mistake  about  the  terms  of  the  new  commission  which  is  to  be 
issued  to  him."  So  analyzinsj  and  philosooliizing,  Colonel  Watter- 
son  continues : 

"History  has  agreed  tliat  tiie  best  of  ail  government  is  a  wise 
and  benevolent  despotism.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  our  written  Constitution  of  checks  and  balances  be  a 
failure — as  many  think  it — and  if  there  be  needed  for  its  E.xecutive 
head  a  strong  man  having  the  courage  to  take  all  the  bulls  of  cor- 
ruption by  the  horns,  and.  regardless  of  obsolete  legal  restraints, 
to  sliake  the  life  out  of  them,  tlien,  indeed,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  seem  one  fitted  by  temperament,  education,  and  training  for 
the  work.  He  is  a  patriotic  American  with  humanitarian  proclivi- 
ties. He  is  an  incorruptible  man.  He  has  shown  himself  fearless 
of  consequences.  I  f  the  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  Constitutional  procedure ;  if  tliey  want  in  the  White 
House  a  President  wlio,  disregarding  tiie  letter  of -the  law,  will 
substitute  his  own  interpretation  of  its  spirit  and  intention  ;  if  tiiey 
think  tiiat  the  reign  of  hypocrisy  and  cant  and  graft  which  marks 
our  professional  politics  may  be  ended  by  the  absolutism  of  a  ruler 
who,  as  Roosevelt  himself  puts  it,  'translates  his  words  into  deeds,' 
and  who.  charged  witli  tiie  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables  by  an 
election  putting  the  seal  of  the  popular  approval  upon  conceded 
excesses  in  the  use  of  power  and  bidding  him  to  go  forward  and 
apply  the  same  remedies  to  a  disease  otherwise  incurable,  then 
Theodore  Roosevelt  fills  the  bill  to  perfection,  for  he  comes 
directly  from  the  family  of  the  Kings  of  Men  and  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Caesar  and  Cromwell." 

Having  thus  vividly  glimpsed  the  dangers  or  benefits  which  may 
result  from  this  striking  conjunction  of  the  hour  and  the  man. 
Colonel  Watterson  adjures  his  brother  editors  calmly  to  consider 
whither  we  are  drifting  and  whether  we  are  drifting  in  the  right 
direction,  adding  in  conclusion  : 

"  Before  we  get  into  the  acrimonies  of  party  conflict,  T/ie  Courier- 
Journal  asks  its  contemporaries  throughout  the  country  to  reflect 
without  passion  or  levity,  and  to  answer  to  themselves,  amid  the 
blaze  of  light  which  casts  an  aureole  about  our  wandering  Ulysses, 
whether  Representative  Government  in  America  is  a  failure,  and 
whether  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  which  are  admitted  is  the  one- 
man  power  ;  because  they  may  be  sure  that  the  return  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  _-,ower  will  be  so  construed  by  Europe,  and  that  on 
this  account  the  demonstration  of  monarchism  has  its  chief 
significance." 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Colonel  Watterson's  brother 
editors  have  responded  to  his  appeal  with  an  alacrity  that  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  diversity  of  their  views.     Tho  the  Savannah  \eu's 


(Dem.)  doubts  whether  Colonel  Roosevelt  could   be   reelected, 
popular  as  he  seems  to  be,  it  is  confident  that, 

"  If  tlie  people  should  get  the  idea  firmly  fixt  in  their  minds  that 
his  election  would  mean  the  death  of  representative  government 
tliev  wouldn't  hesitate  to  check  his  ambition  in  the  most  emphatic 
way." 

Tlie  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  also  taking  Colonel  Watterson  liter- 
ally, construes  his  words  to  imply  that  he  despairs  of  the  Republic  : 

"  He  seems  to  approve  the  acceptance  of  Roosevelt  and  his  des- 
potism as  tlie  last  desperate  remedy  and  refuge  to  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  driven. 

"This  mental  attitude  marks  the  decadence  of  the  fighting  spirit 
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of  the  great  champion  of  the  old  Democracy.  He  'gives  up  the 
struggle  to  save  the  country  along  the  lines  of  Democratic  sim- 
plicity and  individualism,  and  turns  to  the  strong  arm  as  the  last 
resort." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago /«/^r  Ocean  (Rep.)  submits  that 
The  Courier-Journal  simply  supports  its  own  contention  that  the 
Roosevelt  third-term  movement  "is  a  confession  that  representa- 
tive government  is  a  failure  and  that  one-man  government  is  the 
one  refuge  left  us."  Such  being  tlie  case,  The  Inter  Ocean 
demands  "  a  line  of  cleavage  in  the  Republican  party  "  ;  for, 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes  every  insurgent  is  a  third-term 
Republican.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  find  out  quickly  whether  or 
not  the  insurgents  are  the  Republican  party. 

"  The  sooner  this  is  found  out  the  sooner  will  the  people  know 
just  wliat  is  the  Republican  party's  attitude  to  representative  gov- 
ernment and  to  one-man  power. 

"And  the  sooner  the  people  know  tlie  Republican  party's  atti- 
tude to  representative'government  and  to  one-man  power  the  sooner 
can  the  people  aline  themselves  intelligently  for  theconfiict  of  1912. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  begin  drawing  tlie  line.  Two  years  are  little 
enough  for  the  education  of  a  nation  on  such  a  momentous  issue." 

But  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  opines  that  Colonel  Wat- 
terson's  real  purpose"  is  1 1 'take  off  '  the' Back-from-Elba' gentry" 
whom  it  ridicules  as  persons  of  no  real  influence,  who  consider 
the  Constitution  a  worn-out  instrument,  and  who  "would  be  glad 
to  return  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  White  House  and  keep  him  there 
for  life.  As  they  believe,  all  is  chaos  and  worse  without  his 
guiding  hand."  However,  "there  is  to-day  no  warrant  whatever 
for  the  assumption  that  in  this  matter  they  are  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt." 

There  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  universal  inclination  to  accept 
Colonel  Watterson  as  eitiier  a  prophet  or  a  subtle  satirist.  The 
Boston  //^rrtA/ banters  "the  sage  of  Louisville  "  on  his  modesty, 
reminding  us  that, 

"At  least  two  years  ago  an  official  of  the  League  of  Peace  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  made  'President  of  the  world  ' ;  and 
a  University-of-Michigan  professor  of  Roman  law,  as  far  back  as 
1907,  suggested  that  the  United  States  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
King.  Apropos  the  Mayor  of  Rome's  comparison  of  and  parallel 
between  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  ex-President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mayor  Gaynor  once  likened  the  American  ruler  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  classical  students  have  insisted  that  his  career 
was  forecast  by  Aristophanes  in  the  'Knights  ' ;  Puritans  contend 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  has  in  him  a  modern  disciple;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Crothers,  of  Cambridge,  swears  that  he  is  Nehemiah  the  Second, 
and  Rabbi  Eichler,  that  he  is  another  Elijah." 

In  contrast  to  this  idea  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  Caesar  or  a 
Napoleon,  a  dispatch  reports  that  it  is  his  intention  to  urge  inter- 
national disarmament  upon  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  report  has  temporarily  disarmed  some  of  his  dear- 
est foes.  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
announces  that  "several  men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  peace  move- 
ment" have  heard  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan,  and  The  Post  corre- 
spondent repeats  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  conversing  with  the  Mayor 
of  Spezia, 

"declared  tliat  he  saw  with  great  anxiety  the  vastly  increasing  mili- 
tary expenditure  on  the  part  of  many  Powers  and  their  increased 
armament.  He  added  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  seek  to  find  a  plan,  if  not  to  abolish  military  ex- 
penditures, at  least  to  limit  them  to  a  considerable  degree." 

The  New  York  Times  recalls  that  while  an  advocate  of  a  big 
navy  under  existing  conditions,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  been  a 
strong  and  consistent  advocate  of  general  disarmament.  Whatever 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan  may  be,  his  prestige,  personality,  and  free- 
dom from  official  restraint  give  him  exceptional  advantages,  and, 
"  to  use  the  influence  which  his  remarkable  career  has  given  to  him 
in  all  proper  furtherance  of  peace  and  diminution  of  the  burden 
and  awful  harm  of  war  would  be  a  noble  undertaking,  testifying  to 
lofty  aspirations  faithfully  pursued." 


MOUNT  M'KINLEY  SCALED 

"T^HE  brass  tube  was  not  there.  Dr.  Cook's  memory  must 
-*■  have  been  at  fault,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  com- 
menting on  the  announcement  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  that  a  local 
expedition  had  reached  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  in  North 
America.  The  dispatch  tells  us  that  the  expedition,  under  the 
leadership  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  left  Fairbanks  on  December  15,  and 
reached  the  summit  of  Mount  McKinley  on  April  3,  the  actual  as- 
cent of  the  mountain  having  occupied  thirty  days.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  "no  traces  of  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook's 
alleged  ascent  were  found."  At  the  same  time  we  are  informed 
that  "the  obstacles  encountered  were  not  so  great  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted." The  three  men  who  reached  the  summit  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
are  William  R.  Taylor,  Charles  McGonigle,  and  another,  whose 
name  appears  in  some  dispatches  as  Daniel  Patterson,  in  others 
as  Peter  Anderson.  It  is  "proved  absolutely,"  asserts  E.  W. 
Griffin,  chairman  of  the  committee  that  financed  the  Lloyd  expe- 
dition, that  Dr.  Cook  "never  reached  the  summit."  And  he  adds 
that  "the  photos  and  other  proofs  of  Cook's  failure  are  in  course 
of  preparation  and  collaboration."  A  later  Fairbanks  dispatch  to 
The  Sun  tells  us  that,  "according  to  the  aneroid  readings  of  the 
Lloyd  party,  Mount  McKinley  is  20,500  feet  high,  and  it  terminates 
in  two  peaks  utterly  unlike  anything  pictured  by  Dr.  Cook."  But 
to  Captain  Bradley  S.  Osbon,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Arctic 
Club,  these  Alaska  dispatches  serve  merely  to  strengthen  Dr. 
Cook's  case.  Captain  Osbon  is  thus  quoted  in  the  New  York 
American  : 

"I  am  not  surprized  that  the  Fairbanks  expedition  did  not  find 
Dr.  Cook's  records  on  the  top  of  Mount  McKinley.  They  were 
left  there  four  years  ago,  and  doubtless  they  have  been  buried 
under  snow  or  swept  away  by  Arctic  storms.  The  report  of  the 
Fairbanks  party  that  they  found  an  easy  way  to  the  summit,  to  my 
mind,  corroborates  Dr.  Cook's  story  of  his  ascent.  I  feel  positive 
that  Dr.  Cook  not  only  scaled  Mount  McKinley,  but  also  discovered 
the  North  Pole." 

In  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  announcing  the  conquest  of 
the  peak  we  read  : 

"  Four  camps  were  established  in  the  course  of  the  ascent,  and 
a  trail  was  blazed  all  the  way  to  the  crest.  Up  to  12,000  feet  the 
climbing  did  not  present  unusual  difficulties.  For  the  next  4,000 
feet  the  way  led  over  a  steep  ice-field,  which  at  first  seemed  to  for- 
bid farther  progress,  but  across  which,  upon  exploration,  it  was 
found  possible  to  make  a  path. 

"The  final  dash  to  the  top  was  made  from  the  16,000-foot  camp. 

"Mount  McKinley  terminates  in  two  peaks  of  equal  height,  one 
somewhat  rounded  and  covered  with  snow,  the  other  composed  of 
bare  and  wind-swept  rocks.  On  the  rock  peak  the  Fairbanks 
climbers  placed  an  American  flag  in  a  monument  of  stones. 

"The  expedition,  which  was  provided  with  Dr.  Cook's  maps  and 
data,  endeavored  to  follow  his  supposed  route,  but  utterly  failed 
to  verify  any  part  of  his  story  of  an  ascent." 

For  the  most  part  this  news  seems  to  have  left  the  editorial 
commentators  entirely  unmoved.  The  Times,  however,  comments 
somewhat  languidly  as  follows  : 

"It  is  unfortunate,  it  is  distinctly  unpleasant,  that  an  impostor 
even  of  the  unparalleled  audacity  of  Dr.  Cook  should  be  able  to 
becloud  two  very  remarkable  and  heroic  feats  of  exploration  and 
discovery.  We  suppose  those  who  believe  in  Cook — there  are 
a  few  of  them  left — will  still  insist  that,  with  inconceivable 
malignity,  Lloyd,  Patterson,  Taylor,  and  McGonigle,  the  members 
of  the  expedition  that  has  just  reached  the  top  of  McKinley,  really 
found  the  tube,  but  have  (  onspired  to  'keep  silent  about  it,  just  as 
they  will  insist  that  Cook  reached  the  Pole,  tho  Peary  never  went 
anywhere  near  it.  So  the  firtt  inquiry  as  to  the  scaling  of  Mount 
McKinley  is  not  of  the  dangers  and  adventures  of  the  party,  but. 
Did  they  find  the  brass  tube  .? " 

The  Springfield  Republican,  for  a  long  time  the  most  conspicuous 
of  Cook's  newspaper  champions,  hopes  that  "the  daring  climbers 
of  Mount  McKinley  have    come   back   fortified   with   affidavits. 
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WHAT   THE   JUNGLE    DID. 
These  two  photographs  show  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  lost  flesh  during  his  year  on  the  game  trails  of  Africa. 


photographs,  maps,  scientific  observations,  and  all  the  other  appa- 
ratus needed  to  clinch  their  claims,"  because  "the  country  could 
hardly  endure  so  soon  the  long  agony  of  another  controversy." 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES'S  SPRING  CLEANING 

MANY  a  wreath  of  smoke  that  rises  toward  the  blue  sky  above 
New  York  City  this  spring  will  come  from  the  burning  of 
old  account-books,  check-stubs,  and  letters  that  might  incriminate 
the  guilty,  declares  a  New  York  corporation  lawyer,  and  many  a 
sigh  of  relief  will  exhale  into  the  atmosphere  as  the  papers  are  re- 
duced to  harmless  gray  asiies.  While  the  warm  weather  of  this 
particular^spring  is'not  attributed  to  this  extraordinary  combustion, 
the  prediction  is  made  that  many  New  Yorkers  who  have  dabbled 
in  politics  will  find  this  spring  the  very  hottest  they  have  ever 
known.  Governor  Hughes  is  the  man  to  whom  the  extra  torridity 
is  attributed.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  uncovering  of 
the  AUds  scandal,  and  the  baring  of  insurance  corruption,  he  says, 
in  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  that  these  revelations  "have 
taused  every  honest  citizen  to  tingle  with  shame  and  indignation, 
and  have  made  irresistible  the  demand  that  every  proper  means 
should  be  employed  to  purge  and  to  purify."  So  he  believes  that 
"this  IS  a  promising  opportunity  to  pursue  the  opening  trails  of 
corruption,  to  reveal  illicit  methods  and  agencies,  to  uncover  the 
perfidious  influences  which  have  dishonored  the  State,  and  thus  to 
aid  in  securing  tlie  wholesome  exercise  of  its  beneficent  authority." 
For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  Gov- 
ernor sent  along  with  this  message  a  report  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  relating  in  some  detail  the  story  of  insurance 
corruption,  altho  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  the  Albany 


correspondents  that  some  of  the  legislators  could  give  the  Super- 
intendent more  information  on  this  subject  than  he  is  giving  them. 
The  Superintendent  specifies  six  years  in  which  he  avers  that  the 
aggregate  of  disbursements  in  connection  with  legislation,  made 
"largely  from  the  treasuries  of  fire-insurance  companies,  approxi- 
mates and  probably  exceeds  #150,000."  Indeed,  says  the  Super- 
intendent," the  record  of  the  investigation  thus  far  made  up  warrants 
the  statement  that  during  the  past  decade,  particularly  in  the  first 
five  years  of  such  decade,  a  system  of  bill-killing  and  law-getting 
has  existed  which  is  a  reproach  to  the  people  of  the  State.  That 
such  system  existed  prior  to  1900  is  also  apparent  from  the  facts 
developed  on  the  investigation."  In  response  to  the  Governor's 
message  the  State  Senate  has  voted  for  a  thoroughgoing  investi- 
gation, and  the  House  is  expected  to  follow  suit. 

What  interests  the  State  press  even  more  than  the  coming  inves- 
tigation, perhaps,  is  the  report  of  a  speech  the  Governor  made  at 
a  dinner  of  the  press  correspondents  in  Albany,  not  reported  ver- 
batim, according  to  their  rule  against  publicity  on  this  occasion, 
but  told  by  the  guests.  Stung  by  the  words  of  a  "machine" 
leader,  who  took  advantage  of  the  confidential  character  of  the 
meeting  to  say  what  he  thougiit  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Hughes 
replied  in  a  speech  pledging  liis  efforts  to  smash  the  "  machine  "  and 
drive  the  bosses  out  of  the  party.  We  find  this  paragraph  from  his 
remarks  quoted  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  ( Rep. ) : 

"You  know  that  for  years  we  have  not  iiad  decent  government  in 
this  State,  but  government  that  has  been  disreputable  and  inde- 
cent. I  am  convinced  tiiat  tlie  time  has  come  when  this  must  stop. 
The  people  are  aroused.  They  will  stand  for  notiiing  less  than 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  public  service.  Rip  the  cover  off. 
Let  in  the  light,  (iet  the  crooks  out  of  the  State  departments. 
For  years  votes  have  been  shamelessly  bought  and  sold  at  the 
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Capitol.  Send  one  of  the  bribe-takers  properly  branded  throuj;;h 
tlie  State,  so  that  he  may  be  scorned  by  all  honest  men,  and  it  will 
have  an  inestimable  effect  for  good  and  wholesome  tilings  in  the 
service  of  the  State  and  of  the  people." 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  gave  a  start- 


■•  PLEASE,  MR.   COP,   1   DIUN'T   DO    NOTHING." 

The  East-Side  women  merely  mobbed  the  markets,  drenched  the 
meat  with  kerosene,  beat  the  butchers,  and  wrecked  the  furniture. 
The 'price  of  meat  stubbornly  continued  to  advance,  in  spite  of  tins 
treatment.  • 

ling  picture  of  the  sad  state  of  things  at  Albany  in  a  speech  last 
week  at  Utica.     He  said,  in  part : 

"Through  what  a  period  have  we  been  passing!  Until  recent 
years  'considerations  on  the  side  '  seem  to  have  been  smiled  at  by 
the  cynical ;  the  boasts  of  some  of  these  in  back-room  talks  led 
toward  several  of  the  disclosures  in  the  inquiry  now  closing. 
What  an  atmosphere  was  that  of -the  Capitol  City  !  Said  one  wit- 
ness: 'This  is  not  a  Sunday-school;  tliis  is  Albany — where  graft 
has  been  a  subject  for  joking  and  the  distributers  of  it  honored  in 
song.  What  a  commentary  on  that  ancient  enacting-clause,  "the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  "  when  strike-bills  vie  with  hold-ups,  and  stories  of  'e.\- 
pense-money  '  and  'envelops  that  feel  good  '  are  passed  about  with 
gusto,  but  until  recently  without  denial. 

"And  what  shall  be  said  of  a  people  whose  action  at  the  polls 
or  in  convention  has  made  such  things  possible.''  Each  decade  of 
late  has  seen  the  Executive  grow  stronger,  the  legislature  weaker; 
each  decade  the  people  have  become  more  satisfied  to  trust  a  man, 
not  merely  to  execute,  but  even  at  times,  to  make  the  laws.  The 
current  just  now  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Imprest  bj-  the  cor- 
rupt practises  of  the  few,  the  plain  people  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  reliability  of  the  legislative  branch.  Stories  from  Mississippi 
contest  in  lurid  vigor  with  those  from  Pittsburg;  New  Jersey's  of 
late  castjn  shadow  even  the  daily  tales  about  New  York.  Carried 
to  the  ultimate,  the  present  distrust  of  popular  representation  in 
city  council,  in  State  legislature,  yes,  even  in  Federal  Congress, 
means,  sooner  or  later,  a  practical  despotism,  a  chieftainship  which, 
while  still  elective,  has  in  it  all  of  the  dangers  against  which  the 
fathers  fought,  (iod  forliid  that  the  foundations  of  representative 
government  should  thus  be  weakened  ! 

"And  so,  I  take  it.  our  Governor  was  looking  far  into  the  future 
when  he  asked  a  'thorough  and  unsparing  investigation  into  legis- 
lative processes  and  procedure.'  What  the  people  want  is.  how- 
ever, not  so  much  a  concurrent  resolution  as  a  concurrent  revolu- 
tion.— an  overturn  in  methods,  perhaps,  rather  than  in  men." 


The  Washington  limes  (Ind.)  classes  Governor  Hughes  with 
the  "insurgents,"  and  would  like  to  see  more  like  him.     We  read  : 

"The  old  leadership  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  will 
be  cruslit.  The  old  machine  leaders  will  be  driven  into  retire- 
ment. The  old  organization  will  be  smashed  beyond  any  hope  of 
resurrection. 

"This,  however,  is  insurgency.  Governor  Hughes  is  an  insur- 
gent. Just  now  a  great  idea  is  being  heard  around  Washington  of 
suppressing  insurgency,  of  stamping  it  out,  of  casting  it  forth.  It 
is  argued  by  the  old  organization  crowd  in  Washington  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Republican  party  is  to  kill  off  insurgency  or 
drive  the  insurgents  over  to  the  Democrats.  But  it  appears  that 
in  New  York  the  only  way  to  save  the  Republican  party  is  to  crush 
the  old  machine,  clean  house,  take  up  with  wholesome  and  pro- 
gressive policies  and  satisfy  the  people. 

"If  a  policy  of  advancement,  of  enlightened  progress,  of  non- 
machine  domination,  is  a  good  thing  at  Albany,  why  is  it  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  nation  ? 
Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  business  of  suppression  of  insurgency 
might  do  well  to  consider  this  question  with  some  care." 


A 


NEW  YORK'S  MEAT  RIOTS 

T  last  there  is  an  effective  meat  boycott,"  exclaims  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Socialist,  contemplating  the  success  of  the 
ghetto  women  of  New  York  in  closing  the  kosher  butcher-shops 
as  a  protest  against  high  prices.  With  "  Don't  buy  meat  "  as  their 
watchword  and  "Don't  sell  meat"  as  their  battle-cry.  the  indignant 
housewives  succeeded  hi'^t  week  in  putting  out  of  business  for  the 
time  being  some  i,8oo  of  the  2.000  Jewish  butcher-shops  in  the 
greater  city.  Armed  with  milk-bottles  of  l<erosene,  bands  of 
women  and  children  would  de.scend  upon  such  shops  as  had  the 
temerity  to  keep  open,  maul  the  proprietor,  drench  his  stock  with 
oil,  and  often,  if  the  police  did  notappear  in  time,  wreck  his  place. 
Sometimes  a  courageous  butcher  armed  his  family  with  horsewhips 
to  repel  the  invaders,  while  others,  possest  of  finer  generalship, 
met  the  combination  of  kerosene  and  femininity  with  streams  of 
water  from  the  hose.  The  boycott,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
American,  "swept  from  the  ghettos  of  Harlem  and  the  Bronx 
down  through  the  crowded  lower  East  .Side  and  'hen  across  into 
the  newer  colonies  in  Brownsville,  Williamsl)i:rg,  and  East  New 
York,"  until  it  had  involved  "nearly  a  million  consumers."  As 
leadership  developed,  picketing  was  establised,  and  cooperative 
meat-shops  were  organized  to  answer  the  assertion  that  the  high 
retail  prices  are  the  unavoidable  result  of  present  conditions.  Of 
tlie  methods  of  the  boycotters  TJie  K'-<' cuing  H 'or/d  sa.yi, : 

"The  women  in  crowds  swarm  about  open  butcher-shops  and 
demand  that  they  close  until  prices  of  kosher  meat  are  lower.  If 
the  proprietor  closes  they  go  away.  If  he  doesn't,  they  break 
windows,  smash  up  the  fixtures,  throw  kerosene  on  the  meat,  and 
sometimes  assault  the  owner  and  members  of  his  family,  as  well 
as  the  policemen  who  try  to  stop  hostilities." 

In  many  cases,  we  are  told,  the  retail  butchers  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  boycotters,  but  declare  themselves  powerless  to  hold  the 
prices  down  when  the  Beef  Trust  decides  to  force  them  tip.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Beef  Trust,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the 
present  prices  are  caused  by  a  genuine  shortage  of  food  animals, 
and  that  still  higher  prices  are  inevitable.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  butchers,  who  submitted  to  the  boycott  and  closed  their  shops, 
afterward  joined  forces  with  the  rioters.     We  read  in  T/ie  World: 

"  Four  hundred  retail  kosher  butchers,  who  had  closed,  gathered 
around  the  store  of  the  United  Dressed  Beef  Company  at  Forty- 
fourth  .Street  and  First  Avenue  and.  aided  by  a  crowd  of  women, 
attacked  the  wagons  of  any  dealers  who  called  there  for  meat." 

-And  T/ie  American  reports  that : 

"Congressman  Otto  Foelker,  of  Williamsburg,  who  has  offered 
a  bill  with  that  provision  [for  removing  the  tariff  on  meat],  was 
the  hero  of  several  large  meetinfrs  in  his  section.     At  Eckford 
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Hall,  where  he  spoke  before  [he  United  Master  Butchers'  Asso- 
ciation, that  organization  placed  itself  on  record  as  in  sympathy 
with  the  meat  strikers  and  with  him,  too.  'Free  cattle,'  these 
butchers  declared,  would  solve  the  whole  difficulty." 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  a  retired  butcher,  asserts  that  "the  big 
packers  alone  are  responsible  for  the  high  price  of  meat,"  and  that 
they  deceive  the  Government  as  to  the  facts  by  paying  high  prices 
to  a  few  favored  cattle-raisers,  while  buying  from  the  rest  at  less 
than  half  this  price.  Mr.  Brown  is  quoted  as  follows  in  TJie 
E^'eniii^  Mail : 

"I  have  been  in  communication  with  friends  and  relatives  in 
Nebraska  wlio  are  cattle-raisers,  and  they  inform  me  that  the  trust 
is  paying  them  4f4  cents  for  live  beef,  while  a  few  raisers  judi- 
ciously chosen  here  and  there  throughout  the  country  are  paid 
9  cents  for  the  same  grade  of  beef. 

"They  say  that  wlien  (iovernment  representatives  ask  to  know 
the  price  the  trust  is  paying  for  cattle,  they  are  taken  to  the  few 
chosen  men  wIto  receive  higii  rates  and  are  shown  bills  of  sale  con- 
firming the  trust's  statements  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  sell 
meat  at  lower  prices  than  that  which  it  is  asking  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  cattle  and  high  prices  charged  by  the  breeders." 


forewarned  of  this  order  last  fall,  and  such  protests  as  they  have 
uttered  are  scarcely  audible  jn  the  general  chorus  of  approval. 
Recent  Fourth-of-July  records  of  deaths  and  injuries  leave  no  ex- 
cuse for  treating  liglitiy  tlie  present  movement  to  revise  the  small 


NEW  YORK   TO   HAVE  A  BLOODLESS 

FOURTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  by  order  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  will  find  it- 
self this  year  in  the  forefront  of  the  growing  movement  to 
rid  Independence-Day  celebrations  of  their  usual  ghastly  harvest 
of  cliildren  killed  or  maimed.     Not  only  is  the  existing  law  pro- 


By  perinls^i'iD  of  "The  Ladles'  Home  JonroAl.'* 

■   don't." 
In  last  years  Fourth-of-July  celebrations  171. children  lost  one  or  more 

fingers. 

hibiting  the  discharge  of  fireworks,  firearms,  and  crackers  within 
thecity  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  but  from  June 
10  to  July  10  even  the  retail  selling  of  fireworks  is  to  be  included 
in  this  prohibition.     Fireworks  manufacturers   and  dealers  were 


By  ptTiiiis^ion  of  "The  L.idies'  Home  .lounial.'' 

HOW   WE    CELEBRATED    THE    LAS  r    "CLORIOIS  FOURTH." 

215  boys  and  girls  were  killed. 

boy's  method  of  celebrating  this  anniversary.  The  Independence- 
Day  reports  from  all  the  States  of  tiie  Union  during  the  last  seven 
years  show  a  grand  total  of  killed  and  maimed  numliering  more 
than  34.000. 

Meanvvhile,  asks  tlie  New  York  Times,  what  is  Young  America 
to  do  by  way  of  a  safe  but  exhilarating  and  inspiring  celebration? 
And  the  New  York  7"/ /7'/^//<?,  contemplating  the  same  problem, 
says  : 

"  It  will  be  well  for  patriotic  and  civic  organizations,  and  indeed 
for  all  thoughtful  citizens,  to  bear  in  mind  the  profound  change 
in  tlie  celebration  of  the  day  which  the  prohibition  of  fireworks 
will  mean,  and  the  urgent  desiral)iiity  of  providing  so  far  as  possi- 
ble some  rational  and  humane  substitutes  for  the  noise-making  of 
former  years.  The  exceedingly  successful  commemoration  of  the 
Lincoln  centenary  last  year  may  profital)ly  lie  remembered,  not, 
of  course,  for  imitation  but  for  suggestion  and  encouragement.  It 
ought  to  be  possii)le  to  devise  methods  of  publiccelebration  which 
will  engage  the  interest  of  tlie  people  and  which  will  savor  fittingly 
of  patriotism  and  of  humane  civilization.  It  is  not  improbable, 
we  know,  that  some  will  rail  against  the  Mayor's  order  as  a  kill- 
joy ami  a  violation  of  ancient  custom.  So,  doubtless,  there  were 
those  who  lamented  the  abolition  of  the  horrors  of  the  Roman 
arena.  But  one  of  these  days  men  generally  will  look  back  upon 
the  old  yearly  fireworks  slaughter  with  a  sense  of  wonder  that  it 
was  ever  popular." 

rite  Times  reminds  us  that  I'resitlent  Taft,  the  (Governors  of 
twenty-three  States,  the  Mayors  of  forty-five  cities,  and  scores  of 
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men  of  light  and  leading  all  over  the  country  have  declared  them- 
selves enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  movement  for  a  "safe  and 
sane  Fourth."  New  York's  action  in  prohibiting  the  sale  or  explo- 
sion of  fireworks  was  anticipated  last  year  by  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Spring- 
field, Mass.  ;  Le  Mars,  Iowa ;  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Many  papers  predict  that  nearly  every  large  city  in 
the  country  will  soon  fall  into  line. 


REVISING  PULLMAN  RATES 

IN  deciding  that  the  Pullman  Company  must  adjust  its  rates  for 
sleeping-car  berths  so  that  "the  lower  will  be  higher  and  the 
higher  lower,"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  to  have 
made  a  hit — at  least  with  the  traveling  public.  This  boon  to  those 
"unwilling  gymnasts  and  contortionists  who  are  obliged  to  sleep 


IT  S    HIS    TURN    TO    BE    DUSTKD. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

in  upper  berths  will  be  greeted,"  remarks  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, "with  grateful  applause  from  Eastport  to  San  Diego."  The 
decision  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  thorough  investigation,  begun  on 
a  complaint  of  Mr.  George  S.  Loftus,  of  St.  Paul,  applying  at  first 
only  to  the  rates  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago,  but 
later  amended  to  include  the  sleeping-car  business  of  the  entire 
country.  The  Commission  orders  the  Pullman  Company  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  Company,  which  operates  its  own  sleep- 
ing-cars, to  make  certain  reductions  in  rates  between  Chicago  and 
other  Western  cities.  In  rendering  this  report  from  which  Chair- 
man Knapp  and  Commissioner  Harlan  dissented,  it  was  held  to  be 
"unjust  and  unreasonable  "  for  the  Pullman  Company  to  charge 
equally  for  upper  and  lower  berths.     The  majority  of  the  Com- 


mission were  also  of  the  opinion  that  Pullman  car  rates  are  in 
general  unreasonably  high,  and  that  the  company  is  making  far 
more  than  a  reasonable  profit.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  company's  finances,  the  results  of  which 
are  summed  up  as  follows  by  Mr.  Lynn  Haines  in  The  American 
Magazitte  (May) : 

"During  the  ten  years  from  1899  to  igo8  inclusive,  total  dividends 
were  paid  to  stockholders  amounting  to  $51,665,848.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  relate  these  millions  of  profit  to  the  original  investment. 
Deducting  an  annual  dividend  return  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
$28,000,000  invested  in  the  Pullman  building  and  the  manufacturing 
department,  or  $2,800,000  for  that  decade,  and  a  lo-per-cent.  divi- 
dend on  the  $20,000,000  of  stock  issued  to  buy  the  Wagner  concern 
for  the  same  period,  or  $2,000,000,  we  still  have  $46,865,848  of  divi- 
dends for  ten  years,  which  would  represent  nearly  500  per  cent,  of 
profit  on  the  original   $100,000  of  capital  stock. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  Pullman 
Company  is  very  rich  and  very  profitable." 

That  this  decision  will  have  the  undivided  support  of  public 
opinion  and  that  the  fiat  rate  for  upper  and  lower  berths  has  always 
been  deemed  unjust  by  those  who  travel,  are  propositions  upon 
which  editorial  writers  are  practically  unanimous.  As  the  New 
York  Tribune  puts  it : 

"In  the  public  mind  there  never  was  a  parity  of  value  between 
uppers  and  lowers  and  the  company  rubbed  the  traveler's  sense  of 
equity  the  wrong  way  every  time  it  compelled  him  to  spend  as 
much  for  the  less  desired  as  for  the  more  desired  accommodation. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  travelers  who  would  gladly  have  accepted 
the  greater  discomforts  of  the  sky-line  at  a  moderately  reduced 
rate,  and  their  voluntary  exile  would  have  left  a  larger  supply  of 
lower  berths  for  those  who  were  willing  to  give  more  for  a  more 
appreciated  service.  As  it  was,  all  necks  were  bent  under  one 
yoke  and  the  varied  wants  of  the  public  were  not  allowed  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  common  benefit." 

While  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  Commission  apply  only  to 
certain  Western  routes,  the  principles  enunciated  are  of  general 
application  and  are  expected  to  serve  as  a  precedent.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  change  rates 
except  upon  complaint.  Hence,  before  these  reductions  can  be 
made  universal,  many  other  complaints  must  be  filed.  Or  the 
Pullman  Company  may  yield  the  point,  and,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
approximate  25-per-cent.  reduction  ordered  in  the  West,  cut  down 
accordingly  its  rates  throughout  the  country. 

According  to  Washington  and  Chicago  dispatches,  however,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Pullman  Company  will  dispute  this  order  in 
the  courts,  and  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  0/  Commerce  goes,  on  to  throw  more  cold  water  on  the 
general  jubilation  : 

"No  doubt  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  general  public  can 
get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rates,  even  if  upheld,  because  in  the 
first  place  only  a  very  few  rates  were  ordered  to  be  reduced  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  court  will  order  these  suspended  un- 
til the  case  has  been  decided  by  the  court  of  last  resort.  This 
will  probably  delay  the  matter  for  years.  In  the  mean  time  otiier 
complaints  will  be  filed  with  the  Commission  covering  other  spe- 
cific rates,  but  no  one  expects  'to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  a 
reduction  until  there  is  a  final  court  decision." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Uneasy  hcs  the  crowned  head  that  has  issued  one  of  those  invitations. — 
Washington  Post. 

Am  Italian  scientist  says  steam  is  the  cause  of  crime.  He  must  hve  in  a  flat. 
— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

High  cost  of  living  is  coming  down.  The  new  salt  trust  has  reduced  prices 
$1  a  ton. — Wall  Street  Journal, 

1p  Mr.  Carnegie  is  determined  to  die  poor,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
Liberia. — Sew  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

Inste.\d  oi  the  sleeping-sickness  Africa  has  put  in  circulation  something  like 
an  insomnia  epidemic. — Washington  Star. 

"  New  Shoes  Cost  Him  His  Life,"  explains  a  head-line.  Do  let  us  stop  howling 
about  high  prices. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


Hogs  should  be  ashamed  to  look  their  price  in  the  face. — Washington  Post. 

What  lonely  lives  the  honest  men  in  the  Pittsburg  Common  and  Select  Coun- 
cils must  have  led  !  — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  capacity  for  stirring  up  the  animals  is  not  limited  to 
the  African  jungle. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

In  his  African  stories  Colonel  Roosevelt  makes  from  $20  to  $40  every  time 
he  apologizes  for  missing  a  shot. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Plans  for  insurance  graft  were  made  at  meetings  held  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
Nothing  like  getting  the  proper  atmosphere. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Roosevelt  is  now  furnishing  better  stories  for  nothing  than  those  for  which 
he  is  paid  a  dollar  a  word. — New  Haven  Palladium. 
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AMERICA  AND  JAPAN  IN  A  WORLD- 
WAR 

\  ^  THILE  several  of  our  public  men  have  lately  spoken  of  tlie 
•  *  probability  of  war  between  Japan  and  America,  their 
prophecies  fade  into  insignificance  beside  the  vision  beheld  by 
Admiral  Fournier,  formerly  commander  of  the  French  fleet  in  tiie 
Mediterranean.     He  not  only  thinks  tiiat  war  between  Japan  and 

America  is  inevitable, 
but  predicts  tiiat  all  the 
European  Powers  will 
eventually  become  in- 
volved in  what  will  prac- 
tically prove  to  be  the 
Armageddon  of  tiie  Apoc- 
alypse. He  says,  in  his 
recently  published  "Sou- 
venirs," that  the  United 
States  is  displeased  by 
the  recently  taken  steps 
in  Japanese  politics 
which  have  wounded 
our  "American  egoism." 
The  protection  of  Ameri- 
■  can  interests  in  Asia  can 
be  secured  only  by  naval 
supremacy,  he  avers.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"American  interests  in 
Asia  are  hostile  to  the 
Japanese.  Japan  has  at 
present  no  means  of  re- 
taining her  empire  ex- 
cepting by  diplomatic 
skill  or  the  victories  of 
war.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regions 
which  the  United  States 
can  control  commercially 
only  by  supporting  China 
and  maintaining  the  rule 

ADMIRAL    FOURNIER.  ^f  j^g  opgn  doOr." 

Who  foresees  a  frightful  conflict  of  nations 
to  be  begun  by  a  war  between  Japan  and  the  -j-j^g  complications  like- 

United  States.  ,  ,  \. 

ly  to  result  from  a  conflict 

between  America  and  Japan  are  tlius  summarized  by  this  eminent 
naval  authority  : 

"The  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  will  some  day  far  excel 
those  of  Japan,  and  will  probably  equal  those  of  England,  in 
spite  of  tiie  latter's  efforts  to  maintain  tlie  maritime  supremacy. 
Japan,  therefore,  will  be  obliged  to  call  upon  her  English  ally 
for  help.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  should 
combine  with  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
France  would  be  compelled  to  unite  her  forces  with  England 
and  Japan." 

The  Admiral  remarks,  however,  that  Germany  would  think  twice 
before  taking  part  in  such  an  imbroglio,  and  declares : 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  Kaiser,  altho  at  present  devoured  by  the 
desire  to  break  up  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  adopt  a  foreign 
policy  just  as  unscrupulous  as  that  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Bis- 
marck, would  run  the  risk  of  a  war  wherein  he  might  be  defeated 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  The  American  Navy  would,  however,  be 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  fleet  of  England  and  Japan  without 
the  assistance  of  tlie  fleets  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  in  a 
conflict  wiiich  involved  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans. 
This  is  at  present  the  only  consideration  which  makes  postponable 
a  war  between  Japan  and  America."— 7Va;/j/a//<;«  made  for  Tiii; 
LiTERAKV  Digest. 


PERILS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  LIFE 

TT  takes  a  brave  man,  it  would  seem,  to  face  one  of  the  legisla- 
-*-  tive  assemblies  of  the  Old  Work!  or  even  to  go  on  the  stump  in 
a  political  campaign.  Inopening  the  electoral  contest  in  France  at 
a  town  called  St.  Chamond,  Premier  IJriand  was  recently  mobbed 
by  political  opponents  and  adiierents  of  the  Socialist  Jaur6s.  In 
the  midst  of  a  free  fight  between  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and  Re- 
publicans, the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  was 
with  difficulty  and 
clanger  dragged  off  by 
his  friends,  and  es- 
caped to  the  railway 
station.  Something 

neighboring  on  a  riot 
also  occurred  recently 
in  the  German  Impe- 
rial Parliament  when 
Mr.  von  Oldenburg 
told  certain  Radical 
leaders  wiio  would  not 
answer  questions  he 
put,  that  tiiey  had  "ab- 
solutely no  sense  of 
honor."  This  disturb- 
ing element  had  previ- 
ously shocked  the 
Reichstag  by  saying 
that  the  Kaiser  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to 
order  any  lieutenant 
"to  send  ten  men  to 
shut  up  the  Reichstag." 
But  much  more  serious 


THE   PREMIER   WOUNDED   BY  A  PAPER-WEIGHT. 

When  Count  Hedervary,  a  few  days  ago,  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  Hungarian 
Chamber,  and  began  to  dictate  his  speech  to  the 
stenographers,  ink-pots,  books,  and  paper- 
weights were  hurled  about,  and  several  mem- 
bers, including  the  Count,  were  wounded. 


was  the    riot    in  the    Hungarian    Parliament,  which    the  London 
Daily  Mail's  \'ienna  correspondent  thus  describes  : 

"Wild  uproar  and  disgraceful  scenes  were  witnessed  in  the 
Hungarian  lower  house  to-day  after  a  royal  rescript  pronouncing 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  had  been  read. 

"Count  Batthyany,  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  party,  rose 
protesting  against  the  dissolution,  which  he  said  was  illegal  and 
anticonstitutional,  the  budget  not  having  yet  been  passed.  Pro- 
tests to  the  same  effect  were  raised  by  M.  Franz  Kossuth  in  the 
name  of  his  party  and  others. 

"The  Premier,  Count  Khuen  Hedervary,  rose  to  offer  reasons 
for  dissolution,  but  his  speech  evoked  a  storm  of  indignation.  He 
said  the  Opposition  misinterpreted  the  law,  but  his  words  could 
not  be  heard  amid  the  general  tumult,  and  the  sitting  had  repeat- 
edly to  be  suspended.  Each  time  the  Premier  tried  to  continue 
his  speech  he  was  prevented,  amid  deafening  cries  and  insults  from 
the  Opposition.  To  make  himself  audible  to  the  shorthand-writers 
the  Premier  left  his  seat,  advancing  toward  them. 

"This  was  the  signal  for  a  scene  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  The  Opposition  left  their  seats  and  rushed 
toward  the  Premier,  hurling  inkstands,  metal  match-boxes,  heavy 
books,  and  all  sorts  of  missiles  at  his  head.  Cabinet  Ministers 
rushed  to  his  defense.  The  Premier's  face  was  soon  covered  with 
blood,  and  he  was  seen  falling  into  the  arms  of  his  supporters.  A 
heavy  inkstand  and  a  match-stand  inflicted  two  big  wounds,  one 
on  the  forehead  and  the  other  on  the  cheek. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  others  who 
came  to  his  support  were  more  or  less  bleeding  from  wounds  re- 
ceived by  the  missiles." 

The  Sphere  (London)  makes  tliis  last  incident  an  occasion  for 
felicitating  England  on  tiie  more  placid  atmosphere  that  reigns  at 
St.  Stephen's,  and  we  read  :  "England,  the  home  of  parliaments, 
has  taught  a  wise  lesson  in  not  allowing  desks,  books,  ink-pots,  etc., 
to  be  within  reach  of  members  in  a  heated  debate." 
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RETURN   OF   THE  CYCLOPS 

THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  was  attributed  in  ancient  times 
to  the  subterranean  activity  of  the  gigantic  blacksmiths  of 
"Vulcan's  stithy,"  forging  thunderbolts  for  the  Olympian  "king  of 
gods  and  men."  \"ergil  lias  given  us  a  magniticent  account  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  and  the  nindern  newspapers  of  Italy,  while  more 
circumstantial  and  scieniihc  than  the  Jjoet,  write  in  almost  as 
rhetorical  a  style.  We 
read  in  tlie  'J'ribuna 
(Rome),  tlie  (kivern- 
ment  organ,  if  "the 
agony  of  fear  wliich 
reigns  in  the  neighbor- 
lioodof  Etna."  "The 
Java  rises  from  its  hell- 
i.sh  source,"  and  "tlie 
monster  opens  wide 
with  ever -increasing 
trreed  its  devouring 
jiiaw."  The  section  of 
tountry  known  as  "the 
Elysian  Plains  "  is  "  in- 
vaded with  extraordi- 
nary celerity  by  a 
current  of  enormous 
ilepth."  "A  tremen- 
I  lous  barrier  of  lire  sur- 
i\3unds  the  scene." 
"  Here  the  sky  is  filled 
'vith  a  rosy  light." 
Tl>e  people  rush  to 
I  lie  churches.  The 
lollowing  is  tlie  de- 
>cription  given  of  the  scene  in  the  little  town  of  Borello,  which 
was  threatened  by  "  a  torrent  of  raging  lava  "  : 

"A  vast  crowd  of  country  people,  excited  and  panic-stricken, 
.-'rrive  i;i  mournful  procession  before  the  pretty  little  Church  of 
IJorello.  The  bells  ring  out  in  prolonged  peals  as  if  with  a  solemn 
call  to  prayer.  Before  the  porch  of  the  church  a  priest  in  his  sacred 
'  estments  addresses  the  crowd,  who  fall  down  on  their  knees  with 
<  ries  of  lamentation  and  despair  as  they  hear  the  words  of  God's 
minister.  Then,  from  those  breasts  palpitating  with  anguish, 
J  tarts  forth  the  agonized  cry  of  faith,  'Holy  Mary,  succor  us  ! '  " 


ETNA  IN  ERUPTION. 


The  image  of  this  saint,  "Madonna  the  Guardian,"  is  then 
brought  forth  from  the  cliurcli.  brilliantly  clad  in  robes  j.nd  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  gold.  This  is  the  patron  saint  iJorello  wor- 
ships, and  behind  stream  "men  and  women  of  the  country  wearing 
the  picturesque  costume  of  Sicily  and  carrying  lighted  tapers." 
The  writer  proceeds : 

"  Suddenly  a  wild  shriek  bursts  from  the  crowd,  an  indescribable 

cry  of  honor,  as  an 
enormius  incandes- 
cent piece  of  rock, 
tiirown  up  by  the 
stream  of  tire,  falls  to 
the  road  with  a  deaf- 
ening crash  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  praying 
crowd." 

The  area  devastated 
by  the  flow  of  lava  is 
estimated  by  the  Tri- 
huiia  at  375  acres,  and 
the  damage  done  so 
tar  at  $joo,ooo.  Of 
course  subscriptions 
have  been  opened  for 
the  benefit  '^f  those 
whose  iiomes.'  lands, 
crops,  and  cattle  have 
been  destroyed.  An 
immense  crowd  of 
tourists  throng  the 
.scene  and  buy  relics 
and  souvenirs  of  lava. 
A  cinematograph  has 
also  been  at  work 
among  the  crowds.  Commenting  on  the  present  eruption  in 
comparison  with  those  of  former  years,  Professor  Bucca  Lorenzo, 
who  holds  the  chair  of  inineralogy  and  volcanology  in  the 
University  of  Catania,  remarks  reassuringly,  as  reported  in 
Osservatore  Romano  : 

"While  at  the  present  moment  the  eruption  is  of  a  sufficiently 
serious  character,  no  one  can  safely  predict  that  it  can  possibly 
assume  such  alarming  proportions  as  those  presented  by  the  erup- 
tions of  1892  and  1S69." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter.ary 

DKiEST. 


THE  CH.4NCEI.LOR  OF  THE    EGGS-CHEo.tER. 

The  Still  Setting  Hen — "  Here  are  last  year's  Easter  egss 


not  hatched  uut  \tt.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  was  never  bij4  enough 
for  the  job  '  —Pa'.t  Ma".  G.-.zrtt:  (London). 

CARTOCN  views  of  THE  BRITISH  CRISIS 


A   SOLUTION    OK   THE    LAND   OUESTION. 

Peers—"  As  we  own  80  pei  cent,  ol  the  land,  if  tlie  electors  don't 
like  it.  we'll  turn  them  out '.  " 

— Muskete  (Vienna). 
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PROGRESS  OF  CHINA'S 
WAR  ON  OPIUM 

THE  greatest  temperance  campaign  in 
the  world  is  not  the  one  tliat  has 
been  making  State  after  State  "dry"  in 
this  country,  but  the  crusade  of  the 
Cliinese  Government  against  opium,  which 
has  now  been  in  progress  for  three  years. 
The  authorities  have  set  themselves  "the 
stupendous  task  of  eradicating  this  national 
and  popular  vice  in  a  country  whose  popula- 
tion is  generally  estimated  at  400.000,000," 
says  the  Annual  Report  on  Opium  Sup- 
pression, issued  by  the  British  Legation 
at  Peking.  Sir  John  Jordan,  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Chinese  capital,  says  in  a 
dispatch  to  London  that  the  Government 
is  making  "considerable  progress  "  in  this 
work,  and  "there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 

very  sensible  diminution  in  the  consumption  and  cultivation  of 
opium,  and  a  public  opinion  has  been  formed  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Government  and 
the  provincial  authorities 
in  the  drastic  meas- 
ures which  they  contem- 
plate taking  in  the  near 
future." 

The  Bombay  Ginin/ur/i 
confirms   this  optimistic 
view  of  the   British  offi- 
cial     in 
terms  : 


the    following 


"  Previous  reports  have 
showed  great  differences 
in  the  success  with  which 
the  great  reform  is  being 
carried  out  in  different 
provinces  of  tlie  great 
Chinese  Empire.  The 
present  report  [1909] 
shows  a  more  striking 
contrast  than  any  of  the 
others,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  cultivation  of 

the  opium-poppy.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  stand  six  widely  sep- 
arated provinces,  in  which  orders  for  total  proiiibition  were  issued 
and  enforced  during  the  season  of  1907-8,  with  remarkable  success. 


A  STREAM  OF  LAVA,  1,200  FEET  WIDE  AND  50  FEET  HIGH,  NEARING  BELHASSO. 

Two  of  these,  Shansi  and  Yunnan,  had  been  among  the  largest 
producers  of  opium,  nearly  all  the  suitable  lands  in  both  beinggiven 

up  to  poppy  cultivation. 
Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  portions  of  Yiin- 
nan  occupied  by  semi- 
independent  races,  tliey 
liave  been  almost  cleared 
of  the  poppy." 

Eacli  of  the  opium- 
growing  provinces  was 
visited  by  a  British  offi- 
cial, whose  reports,  de- 
clares tiiis  journal,  "tes- 
tify to  t!ie  remarkable 
success  achieved  iu 
checking  the  plague  of 
poppies."  Yet  reports 
iiave  not  always  been  so 
favorable,  principally 
owing  to  the  weakness  of 
those  in  authority,  and 
we  are  told  : 


REFUGEE.S  FLEEING  FROM   CATANIA 


"Widely    different     is 
the  tenor  of  reports  from 
some  other  provinces.     Wliere,  as  in  Eastern  Szechuen,  the  offi- 
cials have  vacillated,  farmers  wlio  liave  seen  tiieir  neighbors  sow- 
ing poppy  with   impunity,  and  leaping  the  reward  of  heightened 

prices  due  to  suppression  in  otiier  parts, 
iiave  l)een  eager  to  get  their  share  of  the.se 
unliallowed  gains,  so  that,  in  not  a  few  of 
iliese  districts,  more  poppy  was  sown  in 
1907-8  than  in  the  previous  year,  sometimes 
even  more  tlian  l)efoie  the  edict.  This 
experience,  together  with  the  proved  im- 
practicability of  carrying  out  elaborate  pro- 
visions for  diminisliing  cultivation  by  one- 
tenth  annually,  in  a  country  destitute  of  any 
reliable  statistics  on  which  such  reduction 
could  be  based,  has  brought  the  leading 
viceroys  to  tiie  conclusion  that  total  and 
immediate  suspension  is  the  only  feasible 
course." 

In  many  jjiovinces  no  lJ()ppy  is  allowed 
to  be  sown,  a  notable  example  being  Sze- 
chuen, which  has  hitherto  produced  "  nearly 
hall  the  total  Chinese  crop."  An  English 
clcrgvinan  visiting  Szechuen  writes  : 


PEOPLE  (Jl-    NICOLOSI  PREPARING   TO  FLEE  P-EPORE  TilE   LAVA   STREAM 


"Is  it  not  iiiily  wor.derful  ?     This  great 
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center  of  opium,  now  for  the  first  time  within  memory,  finds  itself 
without  a  crop  of  opium.  The  prohibition  of  opium  cultivation 
has  begun  suddenly,  drastically,  and  actually,  and  the  people 
seem  to  take  it  quietly.  Not  a  blade  of  opium  have  I  seen,  but 
instead  one  sees  wheat,  vegetables,  etc.,  all  growing,  with  pros- 
pect of  cheaper  foodstuffs  next  year." 

Still  strict  and  drastic  measures  will  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
declares  the  editor  of  the  Bombay  paper  above  quoted,  if  the  good 
work  is  to  be  crowned  with  success,  and  we  read  that  everything 
^  "will  depend  on  tiie  firmness  of  the  officials  in  rooting  up,  as  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  the  crops  of  poppy  which  may  have  been 
sown  in  spite  of  orders." 


time  sound  views  on  motherhood,  brotherhood,  childhood,  family 
life,  education,  the  obligations  of  property,  the  duty  of  patriotism, 
and  most  other  subjects,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  their  distinguished 
and  prolific  councilor." 


AN   AMERICAN   ADVISER   FOR  CHINA 

TV/TR.  ROOSE\'KLT  lias  won  laurels  in  the  four  quarters  of 
■»■*-*■  the  globe,  even  in  Africa,  not  only  as  a  second  Nimrod, 
but  as  a  politician.  But  the  London  Standard,  in  commenting  on 
a  dispatcli  from  Peking  to  theeffect  that  our  ex-President  has  been 
offered  "the  post  of  Adviser-General  to  China,"  remarks  that  tiie 


J  THE   MIGHTY    HUNTFR    RETURNS. 

The  lions  are  slain — now  let  the  trusts  tremble  ! 

— Fischieito  (Turin). 

arbitrator  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  well  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  we  read : 

"  If  China  stands  in  need  of  an  Adviser-General,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  obviously  the  man  for  the  position.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
any  other  that  would  give  full  scope  for  his  remarkable  versatility, 
or  satisfactorily  occupy  such  of  his  energies  as  are  not  engaged  in 
literature,  journalism,  sport,  American  politics,  and  being  photo- 
graphed. To  advise  400,000,000  of  human  beings,  say  one-quarter 
of  the  earth's  population,  on  their  affairs,  would  exhaust  some 
people,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  would,  we  are  sure,  prove  more  than 
equal  to  the  task.  Adviser-Generalship  is  the  metier  which  he 
has  exercised  for  some  years  past  amid  the  unstinted  admiration, 
not  merely  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  of  the  world.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  had,  or  rather  he  found,  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  this  attractive  talent.  The 
office  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic,  under  his  immediate 
predecessors,  was  powerful  rather  than  resplendent.  Once  installed 
in  the  White  House,  the  President  was  accustomed  to  say  little 
that  was  not  concerned  with  tlie  actual  business  of  government 
and  legislation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  treated  his  great  office  differently. 
In  his  hands,  as  Wordsworth  says  of  Milton  and  the  sonnet,  '  tiie 
thing  becamea  trumpet,  whence  he  blew.'  Nor  can  one  complain, 
as  the  poet  does,  that  'tiie  soul-animating  strains'  emitted  from 
this  instrument  were  '  alas  !  too  few.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  often 
and  on  many  topics  ;   and  if  the  American  people  have  not  by  this 


OUR  EXAMPLE  AN  AID  TO  FREE  TRADE 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  declared  that  free  trade,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  universal  among  nations  who  have  com- 
mercial relations  with  each  other.  The  Britisli  Conservatives  are 
now  advocating  a  return  to  protection,  such  as  ol^tains  in  other 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  But  some  German 
economists  are  beginning-  to  point  to  our  country  as  already  united 
in  a  free-trade  union.  Baron  von  Kuebeck,  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian House  of  Lords,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  European  free 
trade,  corresponding  to  the  free  trade  which  he  says  has  been  so 
powerful  an  agen_t  in  enricliing  and  enlightening  the  separate  States 
of  this  Union.  He  points  to  the  United  States  as  "  an  example  "  and 
"a  model  "  for  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
this  way  international  trade  relations  would  be  pacifically  Ameri- 
canized. To  quote  this  writer's  words  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
(Berlin): 

"With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  solidarity 
among  the  traders  of  Europe  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  advan. 
tages  which  have  been  univ'ersaily  enjoyed  from  postal  unions  and 
the  international  railroad  systems.  It  is  indeed  quite  recently  that 
a  step  toward  the  extension  of  tlie  mutual  method  of  commerce  has 
been  made  by  the  King  of  Italy.  Five  years  ago  he  attempted  to 
found  an  international  trade  institute  in  Rome,  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  the  American  David  Lubin.  To  effect  this  he  called  a 
Congress  at  Rome  with  delegates  representing  38  States.  Tiiis 
Congress  was  to  meet  every  two  or  three  years,  and  to  appoint  a 
standing  executive  committee  consisting  of  at  least  15  members, 
representing  so  many  (Governments." 

The  objects  of  tlie  nations  who  united  in  this  Trade  Institute 
were  definitely  laid  down.  A  clearing-house  of  trade  information, 
statistics,  and  mutual  cooperation  would  be  established,  with  a 
view  to  cultivating  such  friendly  trade  relation  as  would  eventually 
end  in  the  abolition  of  international  tariffs. 

But  before  anything  like  free  trade  could  be  really  established 
on  a  truly  American  basis,  we  are  told,  education  and  enlighten- 
ment would  have  to  be  disseminated  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects germane  to  the  ruling  question.  The  work  of  the  Institute 
at  this  stage  would  therefore  be  quite  preliminary  to  the  larger 
problems  of  legislative  and  political  intervention.  On  this  point 
the  Baron  goes  into  particulars  as  follows  : 

"The  work  committed  to  such  an  Institute  would  be  :  (i)  The  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  statistical  and  technical  data  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  agriculture  and  cattle-raising  in  the  countries 
represented  in  the  Institute,  as  well  as  the  quotations  of  the  trade, 
profit,  and  market  value  of  the  same.  (2)  The  prompt  interchange 
of  information  on  such  topics  between  those  interested  in  these 
activities.  (3)  The  publication  of  the  rate  of  wages  at  which  farm 
laborers  were  paid,  and  the  description  of  such  diseases  as  affect 
food  plants  and  animals,  and  their  remedies.  (4)  The  study  of 
agricultural  corporations,  insurance,  credit,  and  all  questions  per 
taining  thereto,  and  the  propounding  of  measures  necessary  for 
claiminggovernmentprotectionof  agricultural  interests 

"The  Institute  eventually  would  serve  the  purpose  in  Europe  of 
that  Federal  assembly  at  Washington  which  has  done  so  much  to 
further  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  different  States.  The 
plain  duty  of  the  European  Governments  is  to  copy  the  United 
States  in  this  particular.  It  is  at  least  incumbent  on  France  and 
Germany  to  make  this  their  earnest  aim,  as  we  hope  they  will,  ii. 
the  union  and  centralization  of  their  trade  so  as  to  secure  not  only 
greater  plenty  and  prosperity,  but  also  political  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Austria-Hungary  should  recognize  the  duty  of  uniting 
the  Balkan  States  in  this  way  by  mutualizing  their  tariff  policy  and 
eventually  confederating  all  the  countries  along  the  Danube.  This 
principle  of  consolidation  would  make  a  truce  to  all  the  dissen- 
.sions  of  the  European  peoples  thus  confederated,  as  it  were,  in  a 
single  nation."— TVawj/a/Zc;/  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  COMET  BREEDING   DISSENSIONS 

To  future  generations  it  will  seem  as  if  Halley's  comet  tliis 
year  had  fallen  among  astronomic  experts  like  the  proverbial 
bone  of  contention  among  ravening  dogs.  Every  writer  voices  a 
different  theory,  and  their  differences  of  opinion  start  from  funda- 
mentals. A  cursory  glance  at  recent  cometary  literature,  embra- 
cing no  less  than  six  books  and  countless  articles  in  magazines  and 


"  There  is  good  evidence  for  the  supposition  of  a  meteoric  nucleus 
Ijecause  of  the  manifest  relation  between  comets  and  meteoric 
showers  The  celebrated  star  showers  of  1799,  1833,  and  1866  were 
produced  by  a  comet,  which  passed  near  the  planet  Uranus  in  126 
A.D.  and  was  then  captured  and  made  to  move  around  the  sun  in 
a  period  of  25  years  and  4  months." 

Tiie  composition  of  the  tails  of  comets  again  is  a  matter  of  wide 
controversy.     Prof.  W.  VV.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick  Observa- 


From  *'  Comet  Lore.'' 

THE  TERROR  OF  THE  COMET  IN  ANTIQUITY. 

"  A  sword-shaped  comet  blazed  over  the  doomed  Holy  City.  " 

— Josephus,  '■  History  of  Judea." 

newspapers,  must  convince  the  reader  that  comets  are  the  most 
enigmatic  of  heavenly  bodies.  Even  the  apparently  simple  ques- 
tion :  "What  is  a  comet?"  is  met  with  bewilderingly  different 
answers.  Thus,  George  F.  Chambers,  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Comets," 
writes : 

"To  the  question  'What  are  comets  ^ '  I  give  under  great  reserve 
this  answer  :  Probably  the  heads  are  a  mixture  of  solid  and  gaseous 
matter,  and  the  tails  are  gaseous,  the  gaseous  matter  in  the  tails 
being  the  result  of  the  volatilization  of  the  solid  matter  of  the 
head,  or  some  of  it.  .  .  .  To  say  what  is  the  size  of  the  solid 
particles  is  impossible ;  paving-stones,  brick  bats,  and  grains  of 
sand  have  in  turn  been  suggested  by  people  fond  of  speculation." 

Prof.  Percival  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  Halley's 
comet  in  T/ie  Youth's  Companion  as  "the  nearest  approach  to 
nothingness  set  in  a  void."  On  tlie  part  of  the  other  writers  there 
appears  to  be  a  vague  agreement  that  the  heads  of  comets  are  some 
kind  of  solid  matter.  Thus  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  fLirvard, 
in  The  Century  Magazine,  states  that  "  the  head  of  a  comet  consists 
of  a  swarm  of  meteorites.  These  meteorites  may  vary  in  size  from 
paving-stones  to  bodies  several  feet— possibly,  occasionally,  even  to 
bodies  several  miles  in  diameter." 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of  Mare  Island  Observatory,  in  Munsey's, 
adds  : 


From  "Comet  Lore." 

THE    TERROR    OF    IKE  COMET   AT    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 

"  The  comet  of   iqic  so  alarmed  the  people  of  Mexico  that  many 
thousands  went  on  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Talpa." 

tory,  in  Sunset,  admits  that  our  knowledge  of  cometary  chemical 
composition  is  "meager  and  unsatisfactory."  He  adds  that  a  few 
comets  give  spectra  very  much  like  iliat  ot  our  own  sun,  indicating 
that  they  are  shining  by  reflected  sunlight  as  a  planet  shines.  Other 
comets  send  out  their  own  light  almost  exclusively,  the  radiations 
coming  chiefly  from  carbon  and  cyanogen  sources.  Still  others 
have  mixt  spectra,  containing  both  inherent  light  and  reflected 
ligiit.  Why  com.ets  shine  by  virtue  of  light  within  themselves  is  a 
myster>'.     Professor  See  in  his  Munsey  article  states  : 

"The  tail  of  a  comet  is  made  up  of  gaseous  matter,  such  as 
hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  other  hydrocarbon  compounds.  This 
has  been  proved  by  observation  with  the  spectro.scope.  .  .  .  On  a 
few  rare  occasions  observers  have  suspected  traces  of  vapors  of 
iron;  but  this  has  happened  only  in  the  case  of  comets  which 
passed  very  near  the  Sun,  and  which  were  vaporized  by  its  intense 
heat." 

These  gases  are  all  more  or  less  jtoisonous  to  human  lungs, 
cyanogen  in  particular.  Hence  we  may  have  reason  to  ije  tliankfiil, 
if  Mr.  Waldemar  Kaemptfert  is  right  in  his  assertion,  in  Collier's, 
that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  so  attenuated  that  "the  thinnest  mist  on 
tlie  horizon  is  a  dense  blanket  in  comparison."  That,  however, 
has  not  deterred  the  imaginative  Flammarion  from  considering  the 
possibilities  of  our  brcatliing  a  comet's  tail  which  is  charged  witji 
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poisonous  vapors.  Nor  is  it  satisfactorily  explained  to  us  why 
comets'  tails  should  always  stream  away  from  the  sun.  Professor 
Campbell  holds  with  the  famous  Swedish  scientist,  Arrhenius,  that 
the  radiation  pressure  of  the  sun  is  the  force  which  forms  a  comet's 
tail.  Professor  See  believes  in  electric  forces.  Professor 
Pickering  adds : 

"  Little  particles  of  electricity,  called  'corpuscles  '  or  'ions,'  are 
being  constantly  given  off  at  enormous  speed  by  the  sun.  Each 
meteorite  in  the  comet's  head  is  surrounded  by  its  own  rarefied 
atmosphere.  When  one  of  these  little  ions  strikes  one  of  the  mole- 
cules of  gas  in  the  comet's  atmosphere,  it  carries  it  off  with  it  to 
form  the  tail.  The  electrical  charge  makes  the  gas  luminous.  .  .  . 
A  comet's  tail,  therefore,  seems  to  be  merely  a  very  extended 
aurora." 

Altho  comets  have  tails  millions  of  miles  in  length,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  by  all  these  writers  that  they  contain  very  little  matter, 
"not  sufficient  to  set  up  a  homeopathic  doctor."  The  entire  tail 
"could  be  packed  in  a  suit-case."  Hence  it  is  that  most  modern 
astronomers  make  light  of  any  possible  dangeis  which  may  result 
from  the  passage  of  the  earth'  through  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet 
on  May  i8.  Similar  passages,  according  to  Mr.  Kaempffert. 
occurred  in  1819  and  1861,  on  which  occasions  no  one  suspected 
that  he  was  literally  breathing  the  tail  of  a  comet.  Another  danger 
generally  made  light  of  by  most  of  these  writers  is  the  chance  of 
our  earth  colliding  with  comets.  Professor  Pickering  in  his  Cen- 
tury article  estimates  that  the  earth  in  its  lifetime  "must  have 
collided  with  about  50  visible  comets,  obviously  without  suffering 
very  serious  injury  up  to  date."  Edwin  Emerson,  in  his  "Comet 
Lore,"  gives  Professor  Pickering  his  due,  but  adds  significantly: 

"  Because  Pickering's  figures  differ  from  those  of  other  astrono- 
mers— Arago  and  Babinet,  for  instance^ — it  must  not  be  inferred 
tliat  his  predecessors  are  wrong  and  that  Pickering  is  right  in  liis 
calculations.     The  problem  is  too  complex  for  that." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  all  tlie  astronomical  writers  pay  scant 
heed  to  the  supposed  influence  of  comets  upon  mundane  affairs, 
Mr.  Emerson,  however,  in  his  curious  book  gives  a  complete  list 
of  all  disasters  and  great  events  popularly  linked  with  comets  from 
the  oldest  historical  records  down  to  the  present  day,  and  reaches 
the  novel  conclusion  that  comets,  tho  concededly  having  no  super- 
natural influence  on  the  future,  j'et  exert  distinct,  scientifically 
traceable,  subjective  influence  on  men's  souls  or  brains,  impelling 
them  to  violent  deeds,  or  causing  them  to  succumb  to  fright.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Emerson  : 

"  The  close  approach  of  a  comet  to  the  earth  affects  and  disturbs 
men's  brains,  so  that  men  are  inwardly  stirred  with  warlike  im- 
pulses. Hence  the  great  wars  almost  invariably  following  the 
appearance  of  comets.  Hence,  too,  the  appeal  to  comets  made  by 
so  many  conquerors,  from  William  the  Conqueror  down  to  Napo- 
leon. .  .  .  Hannibal  committed  suicide  on  account  of  a  comet. 
So  did  Mithridates.  So  did  Louis  Tomas,  a  wealthy  landowner 
of  Hungary,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  .  .  .  King  Louis,  the  Debonair, 
of  France,  died  from  fear  of  comet.  So  did  Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  1.  of  France.  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  so 
moved  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  1556  that  he  gave  up  his 
imperial  crown  and  became  a  monk." 

This  ingenious  theory  is  apparently  indorsed  in  a  measure  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Elson  in  his  little  historical  monograph  on  comets. 
This  author  cites  .several  historical  cases  of  deaths  from  comets, 
or  rather  from  the  fear  of  comets.  Both  writers  quote  Dr.  Am- 
broise  Pare,  "the  father  of  French  surgery,"  who  wrote  of  the 
comet  of  1528  that  it  produced  such  intense  terror  among  the  com- 
mon people  "that  many  died  of  fear  and  many  others  fell  sick." 
Mr.  Emerson  attributes  to  this  same  cause  the  excessive  mortality 
of  medieval  epidemics  like  the  "black  death"  and  other  great 
plagues  connected  with  comets  in  the  popular  mind.  As  a  striking 
instance  Mr.  Emerson  cites  the  case  of  Dr.  Ambroise  Par^  him- 
self, as  follows : 

"Dr.  Pare'  appears  to  have  come  under  the  influence  of  this  fear, 
judging  from  his  awe-struck  description  of  the  appearance  of  his 


comet:  'It  appeared  to  be  of  excessive  length;  and  was  of  the 
color  of  blood.  At  its  head  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  bent  arm, 
holding  in  its  hand  a  great  sword  as  if  about  to  strike.  On  both 
sides  of  the  rays  of  this  comet  were  seen  a  great  number  of  axes, 
knives,  and  blood-colored  swords,  among  which  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  hideous  human  faces  with  beards  and  bristling  hair.'  " 

If  a  man  of  science  could  see  such  weird  things  in  a  comet,  a  lay 
writer  like  Mr.  Emerson  is  to  be  excused,  perhaps,  for  his  unique 
theory  that  comets  may  breed  insanity.  At  all  events  the  advent 
of  one  comet,  this  year,  has  sufficiently  affected  the  brains  of  all 
these  writers  to  breed  many  books. 


INOCULATION  AGAINST  TYPHOID 

IT  may  be  that  in  the  near  future  inoculation  for  the  prevention 
of  typhoid  fever  may  be  an  operation  that  all  persons  will  un- 
dergo, as  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  now  been  known  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
have  been  thus  treated  ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  surprizingly  few  ac- 
curate statistics  of  results.  The  announcement  that  Prof.  Elie 
Metchnikoff,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  has  succeeded  in  in- 
oculating monkeys  with  the  typhoid  bacillus,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  obtain  exact  symptoms,  and  permitting  accurate  experiments 
on  the  action  of  his  vaccines,  gives  renewed  interest  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  method.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical 
Record  {l^tw  York,  April  2)  : 

"Antityphoid  vaccination  may  in  the  near  future  take  its  place 
as  a  routine  preventive  measure,  its  efficacy  in  this  direction  having 
been  demonstrated  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner 

"Major  F.  F.  Russell,  Medical  Corps  United  States  Army,  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin  for  March,  gives  an  able 
resumd  of  the  mode  in  which  the  vaccine  is  prepared  and  employed, 
and  supplies  an  account  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  3,600  doses.  During  the  Boer  War,  Wright  furnished 
400,000  doses  to  the  British  troops  and  it  is  reported  that  100,000 
inoculations  were  made,  but  statistics  as  to  the  outcome  are  meager 
and  not  to  berelied  on.  Colonel  Leishman  .  .  .  carried  on  the 
work,,  and  has  given  the  results  of  the  immunization  in  5,473  cases. 
All  these  cases  were  carefully  watched  and  the  results  recorded. 
Among  12,083  men  there  were  5,478  inoculated,  and  6,610  uninocu- 
lated.  Among  the  former  there  were  21  cases  of  typhoid  with  2 
deaths,  and  among  the  latter  187  cases  and  26  deaths.  Among  the 
exposed  troops  wiio  had  been  inoculated  with  the  vaccine  in  use 
at  present  there  were  3.7  cases  p*er  1,000  against  32.8  per  1,000 
among  the  untreated.  British  statistics  further  go  to  show  that  the 
duration  of  the  protective  period  is  three  years,  long  enough  for 
all  reasonable  purposes.  Antityphoid  vaccination  in  the  German 
Colonial  Army  in  the  Herero  campaign  in  1904  in  Southwest 
Africa  was  also  followed  by  very  encouraging  results.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  vaccinated  according  to  the  method  of  Pfeiffer 
and  Kolle,  and,  roughly  speaking,  there  were  about  half  as  many 
cases  and  only  about  one-quarter  as  many  deaths  among  the 
vaccinated 

"The  vaccination  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  United 
States  Army  was  begun  in -February,  1909,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  completed  records  of  the  vaccinations  of  1,400  individuals 
have  been  collected  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  immediate  results  in  the  way  of  local  and  general 
reactions.  We  can  not  here  describe  in  detail  the  local  and  general 
reactions,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  occasionally  the  local  reactions 
are  somewhat  severe,  tho  they  last  but  a  short  time  and  subside 
quickly,  leaving  no  scar  nor  mark  of  any  kind  to  show  where 
tiie  vaccination  has  been  performed.  The  general  reaction  varies 
considerably.  In  children  and  in  some  adults  it  is  virtually  absent. 
.  .  .  The  majority  express  their  sensations  as  resembling  grippe 
or  a  cold,  but  these  pass  away  quickly." 

Antityphoid  vaccination  has  been  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the 
existence  of  a  so-called  "negative  phase  "  just  after  the  operation, 
during  which  the  patient  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to  take  the  disease 
than  he  was  before.  Tiie  writer  does  not  deny  that  there  is  an 
effect  of  this  nature,  but  he  asserts  tliat  it  need  not  be  feared.  He 
says : 
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"Experience  has  shown  that  individuals  can  be  vaccinated  on 
the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  or  at  any  time  during  its  course,  and 
that  the  vaccination  not  only  docs  not  predispose  to  infection,  hut 
if  given  durinij  the  incubation  period  actually  mitigates  tiie  severity 
of  the  disease.  Indeed  ...  it  maybe  taken  as  fairly  well  proven 
that  no  [negative]  pliase  exists.  Since  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation in  our  Army  there  liave  been  135  case.s  of  typlioid  fever 
among  approximately  75,000  men.  and  only  one  of  these  was  in  a 
man  who  had  been  vaccinated. 

"The  following  are  Major  Russell's  conclusions  :  1.  Vaccination 
against  typhoid  undoubtedly  protects  to  a  very  great  extent  against 
the  disease.  2.  It  is  an  indispensable  adjunci  to  other  methods 
of  prophylaxis  among  troops  exposed  to  infection.  3.  It  is  doui)t- 
ful  if  there  is  an  increa.se  of  susceptibility  following  inoculation. 
4.  Vaccination  during  the  disea.se  for  therapeutic  purposes  fails 
to  reveal  any  evidence  ot  a  negative  phase.  5.  The  statement  that 
vaccination  should  not  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic 
is  not  justitied  by  the  facts  at  hand.  6.  The  procedure  is  easily 
carried  out  a-id  onlv  «\ceptionalIy  does  it  provoke  .severe  general 
reactions.  i\i>  iiatuward  results  liave  occurred  in  the  above  series 
of  3,640  vaccinations." 


tt.io  heavy.     The  running  expenses  were  higli. 


Nevertheless 


it  was  shown  that  electric  traction  by  trolley  for  road  vehicles  was 
possible,  if  the  details  coidd  be  perfected.  This  was  effected  by 
.Schiemann,  and  now  the  trackless  trolley  is  in  operation  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland." 

In  these  latest  practical   forms,  Mr.  Lallie  tells  us,  the  trolley- 


THE  TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  AGAIN 

THE  trackless  trolKy,  or  electric  bus  with  overhead  wire,  is 
slowly  but  surely  making  a  place  for  itself  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe,  and  we  may  soon  tind  it  a  familiar  sight  in  the  United 
.States.  Mr.  Norbert  Lalli<5,  after  noting,  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  March 
26),  that  " electric  traction  takes  all  forms  and  lends  itself  to  all 
exigencies,"  goes  on  to  tell  of  tlie  attempts  to  use  the  electric  cur- 
rent from  an  aerialconductor  without  employing  any  rails  beneath. 
It  seems  that  this  system  was  first  proposed  in  1SS2  by  the  firm  of 
.Siemens  &  Halske.  An  omnibus  was  drawn  by  an  electric  motor 
taking  its  current  from  a  tiny  eight-wheeled  car  running  along  the 
aerial  cable.  A  flexible  cord  united  the  trolley  to  the  vehicle. 
These  experiments  were  not  followed  up,  however,  the  builders 
being  then  much  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  ordinary  trolley 
roads.  In  France,  a  similar  system  of  electric  traction  was  carried 
out,  with  some  improvements  in  detail.  The  contact  took  place 
by  means  of  a  small  car  rolling  on  two  aerial  cables  and  provide<l 
with  an  electric  motor  .synchronized  with  that  of  the  omnibus,  so 
that  the  little  car  run  aliead  of  the   big  one  without  exerting   any 
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.-ihnwirif,'  nii.it  maybe  done  in  re;;ions  still  waitinj;  for  the  railroad. 


By  i-niirt+'sy  "f    "  Cs.ssierS  M:ti^;iziri«,"  New  York. 

WHAT    WK   MAY   .SOON    ,^KK    IN"    THIS    COU.NTRY. 

Omnibus  with  sirifjle  trolley  pole  giving  double  cont^ict,  now  in  use 
in  Germany.  Its  economical  construction,  no  track  Ix-ing  reipiired, 
makes  it  advantageoiis  for  many  localities. 

pole  and  wheel,  as  used  on  the  ordinary  car,  are  substituted  for  the 
device  above,  but  the  pole  is  longer  and  more  flexible,  so  that  con 
siderable  deviation  from  a  direct  line  will  not  cause  the  wheel  to 
slip  from   the   cable.     The    pictures  give    an  idea   of    the    latest 
arrangements.     To  (juote  further  : 

"  Kailless  electric  traction  may  be  considered  as  intermediate 
between  motor  traction  by  gasoline  and  trolley  traction  by  rail. 
It  is  relatively  as  easy  to  establish  as  the  motor 
bus  .  .  .  (Ireat  economy  is  realized  by  doing  away 
with  the  track  and  its  upkeefi.  The  consumptiori 
of  current  is  proitoriionally  greater  than  with  the 
tramway,  but  this  is  compensated  by  the  smaller 
weight  of  the  vehicles.  .  .  .  Experience  shows  that 
the  trackless  omnibus  may  he  used  very  advan- 
tageously on  roads  wliere  the  horse  omnibus  is  al- 
ready employed,  .AKo  ihis  type  of  vehicle  has  its 
place  in  towns  where  the  narrowness  of  the  streets 
does  not  allow  rails  to  be  laid.  Louneinan  notes 
a  particularly  interesting  application.  It  consists  in 
an  extension  of  the  radius  of  action  of  trolley-roads 
by  prolonging  their  lines  with  trackless  omnibuses 
against  the  day  when  increase  of  traffic  will  make 
it  profitable  to  lay  rails  h\r\hvr."  Trait s/iifii>ii 
>/iinfi' /orTnv.  I,itk.k.\kv  Dujkst. 


THE  RADIUM  BUSINESS-  The  .sale  of  radium 
by  the  Austrian  .State  Department,  which  controls 
its  production,  has  now  been  placed  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  footing,  we  are  told  by  a  newsi):t|ui 
correspondent  (pioted  in  J'/ie  Enf^ineerin}(  iiini  Mi 
iiim^  Joitriuil ('S.vw  York,  April  2).    Says  this  paiier  : 


pull  on  the  connecting  cable.  Arrangements  were  so  made  that 
two  trolleys  could  cross  and  when  two  omnibuses  met  they  could 
change  trolleys.     IJut — 

"In  practise  these  ingenious  combinations  hardly  fulfilled  their 
promises.     The  trolley  often  fell  from  the  cable,  for  which  it  was 


"  The  chief  difficulty   encountered  by  the  dejp.irt- 
nient  has    been  to  find  a  suitable  way  of  packing  the  precious  min 
eral,  bat  the  experts  of  the  Vienna  Physical  Institute  have  at  last 
devised  a  satisfactory  way  of  handling  it. 

"  Pure  radium,  of  course,  ran  not  be  obtanied  ;  but  what  is  soUl 
as  radium  is  really  a  chemic.d  compound  known  .is  r.idiunf-bariuin 
chlorid.     Of  this  there  are  three  different  gr  ide«  in  the  market. 
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The  preparation  is  enclosed  in  a  so-called  radium  cell,  a  round 
capsule  ij^  inches  in  diameter,  and  ^  inch  long.  This  capsule 
is  enclosed  in  a  screw  tube  made  of  nickeled  brass,  with  a  lead 
bottom  in  which  there  is  a  little  sunken  square  which  serves  to 
hold  the  sjteck  of  radium. 

"The  cell  or  capsule  itself  is  sealed  by  a  mira  plate,  which  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  opening  it  when  in  actual  use.  All  tul)es 
are  ciirefully  numbered  and  each  bears  an  official  stamp.  I'ro- 
spective  buyers  may  note  that  it  is  not  money 
alone  that  buys  radium.  It  is  only  scientific 
institutes  and  savants  ot  repute  who  are  elitri- 
l)le  as  purchasers. 

"Postal-guide  books  are  searched  in  v.iiu 
for  rules  governing  the  dispatch  of  radium. 
No  post-office  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
handle  a  single  milligram.  In  every  case  .so 
far  the  sales  have  been  made  to  buyers  per- 
sonally or  their  direct  representatives  sent  ex- 
pressly to  Vienna  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not 
.surprizing  that  in  the  case  of  a  product  wortli 
S2., 375,000  an  ounce  the  strict  rule  is  'sliin- 
ment  at  buyers'  risk.'  " 

THE   "MILLIONTH  MAP"  OF 
THE  WORLD 

"y^HE  map  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  .scale 
*■  of  one  to  a  million,  which  has  been 
several  times  discust  in  these  pages,  is  now, 
as  our  readers  know,  in  jirocess  of  prepara- 
tion, having  been  officially  determined  upon 
by  jnternational  conference  in  London  last 
summer,  thus  forging  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  world-wide  comity  .uid  mutual  aid.  The 
present  status  of  the  work  is  des(ribe(i  in  VV/r  Xutional  Geo- 
irraphic  Magazine  (Washington,  March),  by  Bailey  Willis,  of  the 
United  States  (ieological  Survey.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told. 
the  success  of  the  i)roject  was  assured  l)y  the  w.ii\  ing  of  more 
than  one  ancient  national  prejudice  which  had  picviouslv  stood 
as  a  barrier  to  it.  Kr.mce  courteously  accepted  the  meiidian  of 
Clreenwich  as  an  initial  meridian,  while  England  agreed  to  the 
use  of  the  metric  system.  It  is  provided,  howe\er,  that  each 
country  may  duplicate  the  metric  measurements  with  its  own,  in 
the  part  of  the  map  intended  for  Us  own  use.  The  maps,  we  are 
told,  will  resend)le  very  closely  those  of  our  own  (Jeological 
Survey.     We  read  : 

"In  writing  and  spelling  names  the  Latin  alphabet  alone  may  be 
used  and  the  spelling  shall  be  that  of  the  official  maps  of  the  coun- 
try represented.  Thus  the  international  map  will  show  nothing  of 
Russian  or  Chinese  .script.  You  will  look  in  vain  for  Florence, 
but  will  find  Firen/e:  instead  of  Rome,  Roma;  of  Flushing,  Vlis- 
singen  ;  of  Vienna,  Wicn,  and  so  forth.  There  was  jio  di.ssent  from 
this  last  ruling  except  in  one  instance.  In  odd  contradiction  to 
the  general  liberality  of  feeling,  it  was  emphatically  declared  that 
Pluropean  geographers  could  not  permit  Stand>ouI,  the  Turkish 
name,  to  replace  Constantinople.  Yw  China  the  adopted  spelling 
was  tf)  1)6  th:it  of  the  post  and  customs  service,  and  in  all  colf)nies 
or  protectorates  the  names  are  to  be  spelled  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  governing  country.  The  delegate  from  Hungary 
presented  the  gra\e  difficulty  which  confronts  the  chartographer  in 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  Hungarian  towns  have  two  names,  one 
Hungarian  and  the  other  (German,  and  some  of  them  have  as  many 
as  five  names,  all  of  which  are  currently  used  by  the  distinct  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  Uut  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  difficulty 
affects  but  one  or  tw(j  sheets  of  the  great  atlas  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  question  of  choosing  among*  these  names  might  well  be 
left  to  the  Hungarian  (iovernment. 

"There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  more  strikingly  distinguishes 
new  maps  from  old  ones,  or  maps  of  one  nationality  from  those  of 
another,  than  the  manner  in  which  valleys,  hills,  and  mountains 
are  represented,  whether  it  be  by  drawing  the  shapes  of  mountains, 
as  in  Chinese  maps,  oi"  by  covering  the  paper  with  short  flashes, 
sometimes  called  hachuies,  wiiich  slmw  the  way  the  water  runs,  or 
by  horizontal  lintrs  that  delineate  tlic  contoms  of  the  slopes,  or 
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by  sliading  with  highlight  and  shadow,  as  if  the  map  were  a  relief- 
model.  Hachures,  contours,  and  relief-shading,  or  combinations 
of  two  or  even  of  all  three  methods,  characterize  modern  topo- 
graphic maps,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  before  the 
conference  was  to  hantionize  the  various  methods  in  current  use. 
"  In  maps  prepared  by  the  I'nited  States  Ceological  Survey  con- 
lour  lines  alone  are  used,  and  the  delineation  of  mountain-forms 
by  means  of  them  has  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  graphic 
expression  than  ever  before.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  topographer  re- 
gards his  work  as  a  profession  rather  than  as  a 
side-issue  of  military  training,  which  is  the 
position  which  liolds  abroad. 

"In  Germany  and  Austria  the  method  of 
exhibiting  slopes  by  means  of  hachures  has 
replaced  all  other  systems,  because  it  is  so 
applied  that  the  proportion  of  dark  lines  to  in- 
tervening light  sp.aces  bears  a  mathematical 
relation  to  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  Level 
plains  are  white,  and  slopes  45°  are  almost 
black,  and  other  slopes  are  shaded  according 
to  their  grade.  These  maps  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  military  purposes,  since  an  officer 
can  judge  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  a  declivity 
and  whether  it  is  passable  by  infantry,  cavalry, 
or  perhaps  artillery  ;  but  these  advantages  do 
not  everywhere  have  weight,  and  the  method 
is  one  which  is  too  expensive  in  execution  and 
too  limited  in  usefulness  to  be  widely  adopted. 
France  has  brought  relief-shading  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  leads  the  world 
in  the  artistic  beauty  of  her  topographic  maps. 
"The  method  of  representing  the  topo- 
graphic relief  of  the  surface,  which  the  con- 
ference adopted,  consists  in  the  main  of  gen- 
eralized contours,  which  shall  be  so  drawn  as 
not  to  unduly  obscure  other  features  of  the  map,  and,  in  addition, 
shading  is  to  be  used  to  bring  out  those  minor  features  which  can 

not  be  adequately  represented  by  contours 

"The  conference  in  London  .  .  .  adopted  a  scale  of  colors, 
which  should  be  printed  on  different  portions  of  the  map,  according 
to  the  height  above  sea.  The  depths  of  seas  and  lakes  shall  be 
shown  by  shades  of  blue;  the  lower  lands,  from  the  coast  to  300 
meters  (984  feet),  by  three  tints  of  green,  shading  into  pale  buff, 
which  at  500  meters  passes  into  light  browns  that  grow  darker  up 
to  .3,000  meters.  Above  3,000  meters  the  brown  tints  tone  into  rosy 
violet,  and  fade  away  to  white  in  the  highest  summits  beyond  7,000 
meters." 

The  arrangement  of  sheets  of  the  one-millionth  map  is  shown 
herewith  for  North  America.  Each  sheet  measures  4°  of  latitude 
by  6°  of  longitude.  Tlius  60  sheets  belt  the  earth  and  22K 
sheets  extend  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  A  hemisphere  thus 
requires  1,321  sheets,  and  the  entire  world  twice  that  number  ;  but, 
since  three-fourths  of  the  surface  is  ocean,  the  atlas  will  probably 
Ije  complete  in  about  1,500  sheets,  including  islands.  These  sheets 
are  .so  designed  that  they  fit  together  into  what  will  really  constitute 
a  single  great  map  of  the  world.  Fifty-two  of  them  will  be  executed 
by  the  United  .Slates  and  nine  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  by 
the  Ceological  Si;rvey,  covering  parts  of  the  Eastern,  Central,  and 
Western  States.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  originals  are  being  drawn  on  a  .scale  of  one-five-hundred- 
thousandth,  or  eight  miles  to  the  inch,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  reproduced  by  photolithography  in  a  clear  and  effect- 
ive maimer  for  publication  on  a  scale  of  10  miles  to  the  inch.  In 
this  form  the  maps  may  become  iminediately  available  for  use  by 
the  departments  of  the  Government  or  by  individual  States ;  and 
eventually,  as  Congress  provides  the  means,  they  will  be  engraved 
and  published  on  the  scale  of  1,000,000  (16  miles  to  the  inch),  with 
all  the  details  required  by  the  decisions  of  the  international  con- 
ference at  London." 

The  European  maps,  we  are  further  told,  will  be  printed  by  some 
one  publishing-house  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  to  be 
selected  by  the  interested  Governments;  but  we  shall  prepare  and 
print  our  own  contributions,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  entirely 
completed  within  the  next  ten  vears. 
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FRENCH  JUNK  FROM  PANAMA 

''T^HE  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  sending  to  New  York 
-»■  about  1 00,000  tons  of  old  French  junk,  inchidin;];  locomotives, 
dump-cars,  tanks,  barges,  boilers,  girders,  dredges,  sheet-iron, 
parts  of  machinery,  and  other  things  for  which  the  French  company 
paid  millions  and  which  it  left  to  go  to  ruin.  Aboiit  70c  tons,  we 
are  told  by  77/t'  Iiuhtstrial  Maqazinc  (Cleveland,  March),  will  be 
moved  every  two  weeks  by) steamship,  and  three  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  transport  it  all.  Most  of  it  will  be  scrapped  where  it  lies 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  no  pieces  ot  moretiian  20  tons  will  be  shipped. 
Says  the  magazine  named  above  : 

"Most  of  this  old  material  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  as  it 
is  landed  in  New  York,  I'ncle  Sam  is  confronted  wiiii  the  proposi- 
tion of  being  obliged  to  pay  himself  $1  a  short  ton  on  the  entry. 
Under  a  provision  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  May,  190S,  tliis  duty 
will  be  returned  by  L^ncle  Sam  to  tlie  caiial  funds,  but  to  accom- 
plish this  without  a  special  appropriation  each  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  sale  consummated  only  after  the  junk  has 
passed  through  the  New  York  Custom  House.  Each  contractor 
will  be  under  a  bond  of  $75,000,  and  payments  are  to  be  made  to 
the  Canal  Commission  after  eacli  delivery. 

"The  sale  is  being  made  at  this  time  cliietiy  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  the  old  material  that  lies  in  the  great  basin  of  Gatun 
Lake  before  the  basin  is  tilled  witli  water.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  the  junk  in  the  lake  basin. 

"Each  of  the  locomotives  left  by  the  French  yields  between  $400 
and  $600  worth  of  copper  alone.  The  Commission  will  save  the 
old  steel  rails  on  the  Isthmus  to  be  used  as  reenforcement  in  tlie 
concrete  work  and  as  telephone  and  telegraph  poles. 

"Some  of  this  old  French  junk  has  been  found  in  extraordinary 
places.  Dredges  have  been  discovered  almost  completely  buried 
in  sand  hundreds  of  feet  away  from*any  body  of  water  and  over- 
grown with  dense  tropical  vegetation.  Apparently  they  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  river-bed  by  high  water,  or  the  river  itself 
had  shifted  its  course.  Several  of  these  buried  dredges  were  in  a 
fairly  good  state  of  preservation  and  are  now  doing  work  on  the 
Isthmus. 

"Some  of  the  junk  has  been  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Chagres  River  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  old  Frencli  canal  prism, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  sank 
after  the  French  abandoned  the  work.  Some  of  the  relics  in  the 
canal  prism  near  the  crossing  of  the  Kio  Grande  River  were  dis- 
lodged only  after  heavy  charges  of  dynamite  had  been  exploded 
under  them.  Others  have  been  raised  from  watery  graves  and  are 
now  helping  to  link  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacitic. 

"The  profit  from  tlie  sale  of  the  French  junk  will  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  .service  that  the  Commission  already 
has  derived  from  the  cast-off  equipment.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  their  work  the  Commission  relied  absolutely  upon  the  old  loco- 
motives left  by  the  French.  In  1906  there  were  106  of  these 
weather-beaten  locomotives    in    service    compared    with    only   15 


OLD  FRENCH  DREDGES  IN  THE  BACK  HARBOR  OF  COLON. 

"  Without  the  aid  of  this  riisty,  storm-battered  assortment  of  French 
macliinery,  there  would  have  \iv^x\  long  delays"  in  our  work. 

American-made  engines.  Since  that  time  the  percentage  of  the 
French  locomotives  has  steadily  decreased. 

"  French  dump-cars  were  used  almost  excusively  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  first  two  years.  At  one  time  more  than  2,000  of 
them  were  hauling  dirt  from  Uncle  Sam's  shovels.  The  French 
relics  furnished  al.so  many  shop  tools,  stationary  engines,  and 
much  repair  material  in  the  early  days  of  the  construction  work. 

"In  fact,  Americans  may  thank  the  old  French  equipment  for 
the  fact  that  the  canal  is  to-day  just  half  completed.  Without  the 
aid  of  this  rusty,  storm-battered  assortment  of  French  machinery 
there  would  have  been  long  delays  in  providing  an  adequate  equip- 
ment from  the  States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  French  supplies 
and  equipment  thus  far  utilized  amount  to  fully  $1,000,000." 


OLD  FRENCH  RAH. WAY  MACHLNKKV  AT  PARAISO. 
"  The  French  supplies  and  wjuipment  thus  far  utilized  amount  to  fully  fi.ooo.ooo 


RAILWAY  FORESTRY— The  forestry  operations  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  described  some  time  ago  in  these  pages,  have 
developed  surprizingly  in  the  past  year.  In  1909  the  company 
planted  1,054,010  trees,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  it  has 
set  out  since  this  kind  of  work  was  begun  in  1902.  Says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Engineering  Record 
(New  York,  March  12): 

"L'ntil  last  year  the  company's  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  a  limited  area  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Altoona,  but  re- 
cently tree-planting  has  been  done  in  many 
places.  The  work  of  the  department  has 
been  extended  to  include  timber-preserva- 
tion as  well  as  tree-growing,  and  a  large 
pressure  treating-plant  is  now  in  service  at 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  and  a  small  tank-plant 
at  Greenwich  Point.  Another  plant  is  un- 
der construction  at  the  latter  place,  and 
when  it  is  tinished  the  total  treating  capac- 
ity of  the  com])any's  three  works  will  be 
about  1,500,000  ties  annually.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  tl.e  work  of 
the  forestry  de]>arlment  is  the  experiments 
with  ornamental  trees  set  out  along  tlie 
right-of-way.  About  6,000  plants  ha\e 
been  imported  from  Fratico  and  i>lared  in 
beds  al  the  roni|iaiiy"s  nursery,  to  save 
the  time  of  growing  them  from  seed." 
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CATHOLICS  AND  METHODISTS  ON   THE 
ROOSEVELT   EPISODE 

CATHOLIC  i);ipcrs,  for  the  most  part,  see  in  tlie  episode  in- 
volving tiie  I'ope  and  Mr  Roosevelt  only  a  question  of  eti- 
nuette  in  which  botli  parties  were  acting  within  tiieir  rights  There 
IS  a  tendency  to  regret  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  constrained  to  push 
ins  republican  spirit  so  far  as  not  to  i)e  willing  to  yield  to  old- 
established  traditions  "  The  free-and-easy  Americans,  with  charac- 
ters hardly  formed  and  with  society  scarcely  solidified,"  observes 
I'lic  Catholic:  Cuii-crse  (Cleveland),  "  meet  conditions  and  regula- 
tions in  Europe  that  surprize  them  "  "Society  there  is  centuries 
old,"  explains  this  journal,  "and  insists  on  compliance  with  its 
restrictions,  especially  when  an  audience  of  state  is  granted." 
American  Catholics,  declares  The  Sacred  Heart  Ret^ieio  (Boston), 
must  uphold  the  Vatican's  action  as  to  the  Methodists  in  Rome. 
This  journal  further  says  : 

"Every  Catholic  American  acquainted  with  what  Methodism 
means  in  Rome,  every  Catholic  American  familiar  with  its  cam 
paign  of  proselytism,  its  vilification  ot  everything  Catholics  liold 
dear,  its  open  and  avowed  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church,  its 
sympathy  with  anti-Catholic  forces  of  the  worst  kind,  and  its  per 
sonal  attacks  upon  the  Holy  Father,  must  feel  that  the  Pope  could 
assume  no  other  attitude 

The  Methodists  in  Rome,  asserts  llic  Catholic  .\cn>s  (New 
York),  "hate  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  they  stop  at 
nothing  in  their  warfare  against  Catholicism  "     Hence  : 

"Whoever  gives  tiiem  aid  and  comfort  at  once  assumes  apositioii 
of  hostility  to  the  Holy  See.  We  are  sure  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
wish  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  and,  fearing  that  he  might 
not  be  fully  aware  of  this  situation  in  Rome,  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  resorted  to  diplomacy.  Every  American  knows  very  \>  ell  that 
-Mr.  Roosevelt  never  was  strong  as  a  diplomat." 

There  can  be  no  cry  of  bigotry  in  tliis,  says  TIic  Western  World 
(Des  Moines),  because  "the  fact  that  the  \'atican  stated  tiiat 
Roosevelt  could  go  to  any  other  denomination  but  the  Methodists, 
pots  an  end  to  tiiat.  It  is  simply  that  these  people  have  made 
themselves  so  offensive  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Pope 
to  receive  any  one  wlio  will  have  anything  to  do  with  tliem."  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val's  diplomacy  was 
carried  out  there  is  difference  of  opinion  even  in  Catholic  journals. 
.  Imerica  (New  York)  ob.serves  : 

"In  the  light  of  information  we  have  received  from  Rome,  it  is 
unjust  to  suggest  that  Monsignor  Kennedy,  of  the  American  Col 
lege,  acting  as  intermediary,  might  have  refrained  from  asking 
Mr. Roosevelt  to  say  that  he  would  not  visit  the  Methodist  body  in 
Rome.  The  Methodists  themselves  had  forced  that  i.ssue  on  the 
Vatican,  and  it  was  imperative  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  declare 
whether  he  intended  to  accept  or  decline  their  invitation.  He,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  his  agents,  decided  not  to  respect  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Vatican,  witli  the  result  that  his  audience  with  the 
Pope  became  impossible.  It  api)eais  that  his  advisers  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Vatican  authorities  would  relent,  and  make  an 
exception  in  his  case:  for  as  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that  lie 
must  observe  the  jiroprieties  or  lose  his  audience,  overtures  were 
made  by  his  private  .secretary  to  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  intima- 
ting that  he  would  comply  with  recpiirements  but  that  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  in  Monsignor  Kennedy's  tnessa^es  need  not  be 
expressly  exacted.  It  was  too  late.  The  Vatican  is  above  the 
press-agent  diplomacy.  Tiirough  their  blundering  the  ex-President 
lost  the  supreme  opportunity  of  his  homeward  progre.ss." 

The  Pittsburg  Observer  is  of  a  somewhat  different  mind  : 

"  It  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  circumstances  induced  the 
Holy  Father  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  his  compliance 
with  ex-President  Roosevelt's  request  for  an  audience  with  him 
contingent  upon  the  observance  of  a  condition  to  which  the  latter 
felt  himself  justified  in  refusing  to  assent.     Not  without  force 


mii;ht  it  be  contended  tiiat,  if  any  exception  might  be  made  to  the 
rule  established  in  tiie  case  of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  this  was  certainly 
an  occasion  for  it.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  men. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  political  mediocrity  without  weight  or  influence. 
Mr.  Koosevelt  is  the  greatest  and  most  popular  of  living  Americans. 
He  lias  occupied  with  distinction  tiie  position  of  President  of  this 
Republic  for  nearly  eight  years;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
may  occupy  the  .same  exalted  post  for  another  term.  Moreover,  he 
has  given  conspicuous  proofs  of  his  fondness  for  American  Cath- 
olics and  of  his  desire  that  they  should  receive  the  fair  play  which 
has  been  denied  them  in  the  past.  These  considerations  might, 
perhaps,  not  unreasonably,  have  been  relied  upon  to  secure  for 
him  different  ti'eatment  from  that  which  he  ha.s  received.  The 
Holy  Father,  however,  is  the  best  judge  in  this  matter ;  and  Catho- 
lics all  over  the  world  will  loyally  and  filially  accept  his  decision. 
That  the  erudite  rector  of  the  American  College  in  Rome  displayed 
the  requisite  diplomatic  'finesse'  in  his  communications  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  this  connection  can  hardly  be  claimed.  His  reference 
to  the  Fairbanks  blunder  was  unfortunate.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  distinguished  American  visitor  was  too  tact- 
ful and  too  polite  to  deliver  an  address  in  the  Methodist  conven- 
ticle, which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  friction.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  had  solicited  the  honor  of  being  received 
in  audience  by  the  Pope,  it  would  have  been  manly  and  courteous 
on  his  part  to  have  complied  with  his  Holiness's  wishes.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  deference  will  be  paid  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  desire 
that  this  regrettable  incident — which,  as  he  truly  says,  is  a  purely 
personal  one  between  himself  and  the  Pope — will  not  be  the  cause, 
in  this  country,  of  'harsh  and  bitter  comment  such  as  may  excite 
mistrust  and  anger  between  and  among  good  men.'  " 

Methodist  papers  see  in  the  episode  what  The  A'orthwestern 
Christian.  .Id-c'ocate  (Cliicago)  and  I'he  Michigan  Christian 
Advocate  (Detroit)  call  the  "essential  intolerance"  of  the  papacy. 
The  Western  Christian  .//^/TV'tv/'t' (Cincinnati)  quotes  the  Metho- 
dist iJisiiop  Cranston,  wlio  makes  this  comment : 

"The  incident  serves  well  to  emphasize  all  I  have  said  or  written 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  Fairbanks  episode.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  not  a  Metliodist,  but  his  toleration  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  others  is  no  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Methodist. 
In  his  Administration  as  President  many  of  his  friends  thought 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  beyond  the  limit  of  political  prudence  in 
trusting  and  honoring  Roman  Catholics,  but  even  he  had  to  be  put 
under  bonds  in  Rome.  It  seems  that  the  Vatican  accepts  nothing 
short  of  absolute  submission,  including  the  yielding  up  of  one's 
social  privileges  and  religious  and  patriotic  [fellowships.  The 
introduction  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Rome  as  a  feature  in  this 
last  instance  is  gratuitous.  Much  as  they  honor  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
our  people  there  had  no  desire  nor  purpose  to  embarrass  him  by 
any  invitation  that  would  have  interfered  with  his  wish  to  call  on 
the  Pope.  We  were  sure  that  he  would  not  insult  us  in  return  for 
such  consideration  by  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  our  traducers, 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  us.  Americanism  is  worth  more  to 
the  world  than  papal  assumption,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  American- 
ism that  is  now  again  put  under  ban  by  the  Pope." 

There  is  a  sharp  challenge  contained  in  Dr.  Buckley's  statement 
of  the  situation  printed  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  : 

"We  do  not  believe  that  Archbishop  Ireland  can  prove  that  the 
general  plan  and  process  of  the  Methodists  in  preaching  to  the 
Italians  and  forming  societies  throughout  Italy  is  worthy  of  de- 
nunciation. If  Roman-Catholic  priests  denounce  Protestantism  in 
a  fierce  manner;  if  they  issue  tracts  and  papers  which  caricature 
the  Methodists  or  the  Baptists,  they  will  provoke  without  doubt 
resentment  and  counter-attacks.  The  Methodists  have  a  right, 
under  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  to  undertake  to  prove  their 
position,  a  right  as  sacred  as  is  pos.sest  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  If  the  Rotnan-Catholic  Church,  anywhere  luhere  Meth- 
odist missions  are  found,  tvhether  in  the  Republics  of  South 
America,  or  in  Mexico,  or  in  France  where  we  have  lately  estab- 
lished a  jnission,  wish  to  bring  on  a  comparison  between  the 
morals  and  methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  they  may  do  so.  but  they  must  be 
prepared  for  exposition  i  of  a  kind  and  extent  and  a  certainty 
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-jfitrlt  li'ill  iimke  Ihciii  wis/i  tluy  hmi  tuvif  cliiiiU'ii^ed  (fit  tO»i- 
parisoii  ;  in  f\ut.  in  the  end  it  niill  be  not  a  <.ontparison  bill  ii 
contrast .' " 


SUNDAY   REST   IN   PITTSBURG 

13  I  1  rSHl'Rd,  regarded  hy  scnne  as  a  modern  Na/aieth.  out  '.>i 
whicli  no  good  tiling  need  he  expected,  lias  surprized  the 
country  by  a  sweeping  niovenieiu  for  Sunday  rest.  The  plants  ot 
the  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
were  practically  closed  on  Sunday,  March  20,  against  unnecessarv 
labor,  and  this  is  to  be  the  order  for  the  future.  This  example  is 
expected  to  be  widely  followed.  Indeed,  it  is  already  noted  that 
the  Chicago  &  Nortlnvestern  i\ailroad  has  ordered  a  suspension  ot 
unnecessary  .Sunday  work  on  all  its  lines.  "  If  on  Sunday  night  at 
bedtime  the  capitalist  class  must  say,  'Now  good-by,  (lod,  for  six 
days.'"  says  a  writer  in  f/it:  nVj///////.f/<';- (Philadelphia  t.  "  let  it 
be  possible  on  Saturday  night  for  the  laboring  masses  everywhere 
to  say,  'Now  good-by,  devil  of  toil,  for  one  happy  day.'  "  Hy  an 
order  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Clary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  the  spirit  of  a  resolution  taken  by  that  body  in 
April,  1907,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect.     The  re.solution  reads  : 

"On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  all  subsidiary  com- 
panies that  .Sunday  labor  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  ;  that  all 
work  (excepting  such  repair  work  as  can  not  be  done  while  oper- 
ating) be  suspended  on  .Sunday  at  all  steel-works,  rolling-mills, 
shop.s,  quarries,  and  docks  ;  that  there  shall  l)e  no  construction 
work,  loading  or  unloading  of  materials. 

"It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  at  present  practicable  to  apply 
the  recommendation  to  all  departments,  notably  the  blast-furnaces, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  recommendation  be  observed 
to  the  fullest  extent  within  reason." 

The  humanity  of  this  action  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  seen  to 
what  conditions  the  order  applies.  .A.  statement  of  these  conditions 
is  furnished  ))y  T/ic  .S'l/r-r'ty  (Xew  York)  : 

"On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of  Prof.  John  R.  C(;mmo.'is 
and  John  A.  Fitch,  of  the  University  of  Wi.sconsin,  the  Pirislmrg 
Survey  estimated  that  one  .steel-worker  out  of  five  in  .Allegheny 
County  worked  seven  days  of  the  week — 1,650  men  in  the  open 
hearths,  8,000  in  the  blast-furnaces,  and  3,500  in  the  rolling-mills 
and  yards — a  total  of  13,000  in  the  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  county. 
Tliis  was  Mr.  Fitch's  minimum  estimate. 

"This  Sunday  work  has  been  of  three  kinds.  First,  in  blast- 
furnaces. These  are  operated  continuously  night  and  day,  365 
days  a  year,  and  there  is  said  to  be  large  financial  loss  in  closing 
them  down.  Second,  in  rolling  steel.  The  rolls  used  to  be  put  in 
operation  at  6  A.M.  Monday;  tiien  they  were  set  going  at  12  mid- 
night Sunday,  and  following  that  were  started  up  at  6  i".M.  Sunday. 
Every  time  the  hour  for  beginning  work  on  the  rolls  was  brought 
forward  it  called  out  the  workers  in  open  hearths  and  heating  fur- 
naces earlier,  in  order  to  get  the  ingots  ready  for  them.  These 
furnaces  have  usually  been  operated  by  two  shifts  from  Sunday 
morning  straight  througli  to  the  Saturday  night  following,  altho 
the  full  crews  have  not  had  to  report  until  noon  or  later  on  .Sunday. 
The  third  class  of  Sunday  work  has  been  01  the  sort  which  took 
advantage  of  the  .Sunday  lull  in  routine  operations.  Sunday  has 
been  repair-day.  Repairs  are  made  through  the  week,  l)ut  in  some 
plaits  everything  that  could  possii)ly  wait  has  been  left  until  .Sun- 
dav.  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  the  mills  and  so  that  the 
repair-men  would  not  be  endangered  or  impeded  by  moving  ma- 
chinery. Sunday  has  also  been  a  day  for  cleaning  up  and  for  the 
tardy  departments  to  get  evened  up  w  ith  the  swifter  ones.  Often 
the  mills  have  rolled  out  the  finished  product  faster  than  the  shears 
or  transportation  department  could  take  care  of  it.  Then  Sunday 
has  seen  great  activity  for  the  traveling  cranes  and  narrow-gage  or 
'  dinkey'  engines,  and  when  the  rolling-mills  began  again  on  Sun- 
dav  evening  everything  was  cleared  away,  and  all  departments 
were  ready  for  another  week.  Whenever  there  was  construction 
work  of  any  sort  it  has  been  customary  for  it  to  go  on  without 
interruption  seven  days  in  the  week.  Loading  cars  and  unloading 
them  fre(|ueiitly  has  continued  on  .Sunday;  and  for  .ill  this  work 
many  laborers,  cranesmen,  engineers,   firemen,   millwrights,  arul 


machinists  beside  the  regular  mill   watchmen,  have  been  on  duty 
seven  days  in  the  week. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  action  taken  the  past  fortnight  by  the 
executive  officials  of  the  .Steel  Corporation  slu>uld  elimitiate  such 
of  this  third  cla.ss  of  Sunday  work  as  is  unnecessary  ;  and  much  of 
it  is." 

The  Corporation  has  200,000  men  on  its  pay-rolls,  and  the  cii.mge 
is  declared  to  be  "national  and  sweeping  in  effect."     We  read  : 

"  riie  controlled  companies  include  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. .American   Sheet  and  Tin    Plate  Company,  .American  .Steel 


ELKKKT    H.    GAKV. 

Who  issued  the  order  that  gives  one  rest  day  in  seven  to  over  20u,ooo  men 
in  tlie  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  mills. 

and  Wire  Company,  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Clairton  .Steel 
Company,  Federal  Steel  Company,  Lake  Superior  Consolidated 
Iron  Mines,  National  Tube  Company,  Shelby  Tube  Company, 
Union  Steel  Company.  Acting  with  Chairman  Gary  in  the  m.uter 
are  President   W.  E.  Corey  and  Vice-President  W.  B.  Dickson." 

There  is  so  much  just  criticism  of  corporations  in  their  various 
capacities,  sa\s  the  New  York  l-'.i'cntni;  Post,  "that  it  seems  to  us 
only  proper  to  draw  especial  attention  to  an  unselfish  and  enlight- 
ened act  like  this  one  of  President  Gary  and  his  subordinates." 
It  adds ; 

"The  moral  law,  if  no  other,  dictates  the  release  of  a  worker  for 
at  least  one  day  in  every  .seven.  Indeed,  to  many  workers,  this 
period  of  recreation  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  life  bearable.  To 
work  3(»5  days  or  nights  in  the  year  is  something  that  should  be 
e.xpected  of  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  trade. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  theoretically  a  man  in  the  mi  lb, 
and  furnaces  can  take  a  day  off  if  he  wants  to  now  and  then,  but 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  foreman  who  would  look  favor- 
ably upon  anything  like  regularity  in  this  procedure.  We  are 
aware,  too,  that  the  old  argument  is  brought  forward  by  some 
managers  that  many  of  the  workers  like  to  labor  without  cessation, 
particularly  those  foreigners  who  are  over  here  to  acquire  sufficient 
money  with  which  to  return  to  Europe  for  their  old  age.  P.ut 
similar  argnnients  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  indefen^e  of 
every  abuse  of  labor.  The  sweat-shop  manager  is  always  certain 
that  if  it  were  not  for  his  kindness  of  heart  or  the  law,  his  em- 
ployees would  work  day  and  night.  This  reasoning  will  hardlv. 
wc  think,  aj)peal  to  Mr.  Gary.  We  believe  that  the  wisdom  which 
dictated  the  present  move  will  also  find  a  way  of  releasing  blast- 
furnace men  for  a  day,  even   if    it   should  require  a  considerable 
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increase  of  the  working  force.  ...  It  is  encouraging  proof  tliat 
the  modern  enlightened  business  concern  is  rapidly  acquiring  that 
heart  for  it>;  employees  which  it  has  far  too  often  been  without  in 
the  past." 


DEFENDING   PROFESSOR  HILPRECHT 

"  "OKOFESSOR  HILPRECHT  lias  suffered  enormously  in 
A  popular  estimation,  but  it  does  not  appear,  from  all  that 
can  be  learned  from  .scholars  wlio  are  competent  to  estimate  his 
work,  that  his  scientific  reputation  has  suffered  in  the  least." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  editor  of  The  C/iristiau  Aih'ocatc 
(New  York),  who  takes  up  the  whole  case  against  the  Pennsylvania 
scholar  as  it  relates  to  imputations  of  spuriousness  in  his  recent 
find  of  a  tablet  which  he  claims  gives  the  oldest  known  .story  of 
the  Deluge,  and  as  it  embraces  earlier  unproved  charges.  Of  the 
latter  Dr.  Buckley  rehearses  that,  in  1904,  "certain  vague  charges 
concerning  Prof.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht  began  to  take  form  among 
American  scholars,"  and,  as  a  result,  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Penn.sylvania  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation.  The 
fornndated  charges  were  "literary  dishonesty  ;  improper  retention 
of  property  belonging  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  and 
"  that  the  finds  at  Nippur  have  no  just  claim  to  be  called  a  temple 
library."  The  committee  acquitted  the  Professor,  but,  admits  tlie 
writer,  the  "decision  was  not  accepted  by  any  one  of  the  accusers, 
nor  has  it  satisfied  several  scholars  who  had  no  share  in  making 
or  furthering  the  accusations."  From  a  study  of  the  evidence  and 
of  the  history  of  the  case  Dr.  Buckley  deduces  the  following  points  : 

"  I.  Tlie  controversy  as  to  whether  a  library,  or  a  temple  library, 
or  no  library  at  all,  was  found  at  Nippur  is  a  mere  verbal  quibble. 
It  depends  wlioUy  on  the  definition  of  tlie  word  'library.' 

"2.  The  cliarge  that  Professor  Hilprecht  retained  and  converted 
to  his  own  use  any  tablets  or  antiquarian  material  that  should  have 
passed  to  the  University,  broke  down  utterly 

"3.  The  cliarge  of  literary  dishonesty  was  not  susiained  by  the 
trustees.  It  was  the  only  charge  for  which  there  was  any  evidence, 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  point  that  the  accu.sers  are  recalcitrant. 
The  charge  was  that,  in  his  books,  'Excavations  in  Bible  Lands' 
and  'The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,' Series  D,  Volume  i.  Professor  Hilprecht  described  three 
specified  tablets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  upon  the  reader's 
mind  the  impression  that  they  had  been  excavated  by  the  fourtii 
expedition,  of  which  he  was  director,  whereas  all  three  had  been 
purchased  from  natives  fjy  members  of  the  earlier  expeditions. 
Hilprecht's  defense  was  (r)  that  the  books  in  question  were  not 
scientific,  but  popular,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  not  been  careful 
to  give  the  origin  of  everything  to  which  he  referred  ;  (2)  that,  tho 
purchased,  he  believed  the  tablets  to  have  come  from  Nippur,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  was  justified  in  citing  them  as  illustrating  the 
Nippur  finds;  (3)  he  produced  the  tablets  before  the  committee, 
and  showed  that  they  were  labeled  in  his  own  handwriting  as  pur- 
chased, and  with  the  dates  added,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  dishonesty,  or  of  desire  to  palm  these  off  as  his 
own  discovery,  else  he  would  surely  have  falsified  the  labels.  To 
the  lay  mind,  such  as  ours,  this  apjjears  to  be  an  adequate  defense. 
as  to  this  department  of  research,  and  to  us  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  committee  cotdd  do  other  than  acquit  on  this  charge  also." 

Now  that  attacks  are  renewed  Dr.  Buckley  goes  into  the  case  of 
the  "Deluge"  tablet  (treated  in  our  issues  for  Ajiril  9  and  16),  ;!nfl 
"assures  "  his  readers  of  "the  truth  of  the  following  statement  "  : 

"The  Babylonian  Deluge  tablet  discovered  by  Professor  Hil- 
precht is  clearly  of  great  importance  and  is  undoubtedly  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  tablet.  The  following  reservations  are  necessar\  ; 
The  translation  of  its  words  is  in  some  particulars  doubtful,  tho 
in  the  main  almost  certainly  correct.  The  additions  which  Pro- 
fessor Hilpreclit  has  made  are,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely 
doubtful.  He  has  added  in  brackets  j^hrases  which  can  not  prop- 
erly be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  tablet.  They  may  be  correct, 
but  from  various  authorities,  some  of  the  highest  grade,  we  learn 
the  presumption  is  always  against  extensive  additions  to  the  trans- 
lation of  any  ancient  text,  and  in  previous  cases  duplicates  have 
several  times  shown  that  proposed  additions  were  wrong,  especially 


of  tiie  duplicate  creation  tablets,  which  have  in  several  cases  shown 
emendations  to  be  wrong. 

"  Tlie  date  of  the  tablet  which  Profes.sor  Hilprecht  has  trans- 
lated is  absolutely  uncertain.  The  <yii/y  evidences  for  its  date  are 
the  general  appearance  of  the  tablet  and  its  paleography,  and  these 
are  too  uncertain  in  so  small  a  fragment. 

"  Apart  fi  om  these  two  things  the  strictures  by  Professors  Haupt 
and  Barton  are  exaggerated  and  not  likely  to  stand  the  criticism 
of  the  future." 


IMPROVING  MORALS   IN  CHINA 

CHINA,  as  every  traveler  or  reader  knows,  is  starting  rapidly 
on  tlie  ror.d  of  progress.  The  dense  clouds  of  her  social  ig- 
norance are  being  dispelled,  and  she  is  anxious  to  become  educated. 
Christianitv,  with  its  schools  and  its  sound  rules  of  personal 
morality  and  religion,  has  won  many  converts.  In  the  Government 
radical  moves  have  been  made  to  put  the  country  abreast  with 
the  times  by  an  iinproved  army  and  an  uncorrupt  civil  service. 
But  China  has  begun  to  realize  what  the  satirist  and  moralist  of 
the  Augustan  age  so  clearly  taught,  namely,  that  laws,  even  impe- 
rial decrees,  without  morals  among  the  people,  are  unprofitable 
and  vain.  The  (lOvernment,  therefore,  has  begun  to  wage  war 
against  the  two  worst  vices  that  prevail  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom, opium-smoking  and  gambling.  In  suppressing  the  cultiva- 
tion and  sale  of  the  poppy  much  success  has  been  obtained  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  grapple  with  and  check  the  other  vice  of 
gambling,  cf  which  W.  Nelson  Bitton  writes  in  T/te  Christian 
jrorM(\.<m<hm): 

"Every  book  written  about  China  will  tell  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  race  of  born  gamblers,  and  the  fact  that  gambling  does  play  a 
very  great  part  in  the  life  and  finances  of  the  people  is  sadly  true. 
It  is  not  right,  however,  to  be  too  quick  to  suggest  that  this,  or 
the  .so  rapidly  actjuired  opium  habit  in  China,  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  an  esoccially  vicious  taste  among  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  are  not  b-  nature  evil  above  all  that  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  are  the  victims  of  dense  ignorance,  and  the  fact 
is  that,  over  nearly  all  the  Empire  of  China,  when  the  day's  work 
is  done,  there  is  notliing  in  the  form  of  recreation,  and  very  little 
in  the  way  of  good  reading,  to  fill  the  spare  hours.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  tens  of  tliousands  of  young  men  have  been  driven  in- 
to the  habit  of  opium-smoking  from  sheer/'//;/;//." 

There  has.  therefore,  awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Chi- 
nese a  feeling  that  the  people  are  becoming  depraved,  body  and 
soul,  by  their  addiction  to  opium  smoking  and  gambling.  Mr. 
Bitton  describes  how  readily  a  response  is  found  in  China  to  the 
efforts  made  for  their  suppression.     We  read  : 

"Tlie  public  conscience  is  now  being  awakened  upon  this  aspect 
f)f  public  morality.  Last  week  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
meeting  organized  by  men  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  any 
Christian  Church,  but  wlio  ate  sincerely  desirous  of  assisting  in 
tlie  reformation  of  their  countrymen.  Their  purpose  was  to  start 
an  Antigamiiling  League,  and  with  this  in  mind  they  called  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  which  was  attended  by  some  hundreds  of  Chinese 
scholars  and  business  men,  and  lesolutions  were  passed  in  approved 
pul:)lic-meeting  style,  approving  of  a  camjiaign  against  the  gam- 
bling vice.  Members  of  the  Chinese  "S'oung  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation were  asked  to  assist  in  the  meeting,  and  to  demonstrate  by 
means  of  games  the  possibility  of  recreation  without  vice.  Suit- 
able addresses  were  given  by  prominent  Chinese,  and  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  (Government  education 
inspectors  for  the  Provinces  of  Kian'.-,su  and  Kiangsi.  A  Chinese 
Roman-Catholic  teacher  gave  a  violin  solo,  a  Chinese  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rendered  two  cornet  solos,  and  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary sang  to  the  gathering.  The  whole  meeting  was  conducted 
in  so  orderly  and  orthodox  a  fashion  .hat  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  realize  how  tremendous  a  reformation  in  the  whole  Chinese  out- 
look upon  public  life  this  meeting  revealed.  Twenty  years,  even 
ten  years,  ago  such  a  meeting  would  not  have  been  within  the  realm 
of  possibility.  To-day  we  have  a  class  of  public  moralists  arising 
who  have  undoubtedly  learned  from  Christianity  in  their 
midst  the  ideals  which  they  are  desirous  of  impressing  upon 
their  countrvmen." 
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SUNSHINE  AFTER   CLOUDS  AT   THE 
NEW  THEATER 

TIIK  New  Theater  l)r()Ui;iil  its  hark  to  jxnt  last  week  witlnnaiiy 
of  the  marks  effaced  that  earlier  storms  liati  made.  Six 
mouths  ago  tlie  i>egiiiniiigs  of  tliis  playhouse  "seenuMJ  perilous  in- 
deed," says  a  writer'  in  the  lloston  Trniiscri t>t ,  w  ho  has  all  aloiiij 
been  an  unprejudiced,  withal  generous,  observer  of  this  enterprise. 
"  Innocent  error,  seltish  motives,  and  honorable  architectural  am- 
bition had  house<i  it  in  an  aiiditoriuin  that  might  liave  been  far 
more  suitable  for  its  ptiipose,"  this  writer  goes  on  to  reflect.  "  llie 
presence  in  tlie  comp.iny  <>f  two  or  three  si)irits  who  would  rule  or 
ruin  had  torn  it  with  quarrels.  .  .  .  .Mistrusting  or  scoffing  by- 
standers, usually  with  envious  seU-iuterest  to  prompt  them,  twisted 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks.  liven  the  loyal  and  liopeful  sup- 
porters of  the  theater  had  their  moments  of  puz/led  alarm.  The 
general  public  of  intelligence,  upon  whom  the  future  of  tlie  theater 
depended,  held  dubiously  aloof."  .Such  beginnings  needed  stout 
hearts  at  the  n  of  the  ship;  but  "to  bring  confusion  to  the 

propiiets  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  huinan  pleasines,"  observes  Mr. 
Warren  in  the  New  York  Tribtinc.  .Since  January  there  has  been 
a  silencing  of  Doubting  Thom.ises  and  a  steady  crescendo  of  ap- 
jjroving  advocates  wlio  founii  much  to  praise  in  "Twelfth  Night," 
"The  School  for  vScuidal,"  "Sister  Beatrice,"  and  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  How  the  first  thunders  of  tlie  storm  were  outridden,  the 
Transcript  writer  describes  : 

" The  New  Theater  kept  its  own  counsels,  neither  whimpered 
nor  chided,  tried  to  see  things  as  they  really  were,  and,  above  all, 
worked.  So  far  as  it  might,  it  lessened  the  defects  of  its  audi- 
torium, exaggerateti  as  they  soon  proved,  and  made  its  plans  for 
the  remodeling,  this  summer,  of  parts  of  tlie  house.  It  freed  its 
company  from  the  disturbing  forces,  and  steadily  recruited  it  with 
players  that  widened  its  histrionic  resources  and  heightened  its 
histrionic  standards.  Tho  it  was  and  is  hami>ered  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  many  a  playwright  to  send  even  his  unusual  pieces  to  it.'; 
stage,  it  found  in  Mr.  Hesier's  'Don'  the  most  interesti.ig  ironical 
comedy  of  the  year,  and  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's 'Strife' one  of  the 
ablest  realistic  plays  of  our  theatrical  generation.  It  fulfilled  its 
duty  to  the  cla.ssics  of  English  drama  in  revivals  of  'The  School 
for  Scandal,'  in  its  true  estate,  and  oi  'Twelfth  Night,' and  then 
advanced  from  theni  to  performances  of  'The  Winter's  Tale  '  that 
e.vcel  in  romantic  and  poetic  quality  any  representation  of  Shake- 
speare in  our  time  on  the  .American  stage.  Of  course,  there  were 
failures  like  'Tlie  Witch  '  and  one  merely  etflcient  theatrical  piece 
like  'The  Nigger.'  .Most  important  of  all,  the  New  Theater  began 
to  attract  and  to  hold  the  public  that  it  sought,  neither  'high- 
browed  '  nor  'low-browed,'  neither  'upliflers  '  nor  debasers  of  the 
tiieater,  but  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  broad-minded,  and  discrimina- 
ting public  of  knowledge  and  taste.  Now  that  public  fills  its  stalls 
and  boxes  and  makes  its  galleries  no  longer  yawning  space." 

The  acting  at  the  New  Theater  has  improved  from  the  beginning, 
says  Mr.  Warren.  "'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  w.is  a  wet  blanket 
which  took  a  long  time  to  dry  off."  J'ut  the  second  piece,  "The 
Cottage  in  the  Air,"  tho  itself  accounted  a  failure,  "demonstrated 
that  actors  who  knew  how  to  speak  could  make  them.selves  heard 
with  ease,"  even  in  a  house  confessedly  too  large  for  drama.  The 
report  that  the  auditorium  is  to  be  remodeled  during  the  summer 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Mr.  Warren  believes  that  the  bring- 
ing in  of  outside  players  to  enact  the  principal  parts  in  the  produc- 
tions has.  with  one  or  two   notable  exceptions,  been  a  mistake. 

"The  course  has  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  New 
Theater's  company  of  players  is  unable  of  itself  to  supjdy  a  com- 
petent cast  for  all  the  ciiaracters  in  any  play  yet  produced  there, 
with  two  exceptions,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  outward  evidence  goes, 
hindered,  not  helped,  the  building  up  of  a  company.  Many  years 
^go  the  stars  of  the  American  stage  traveled  about  the  land,  find- 
ing their  supporting  casts  in  the  theaters  which  they  visited.  Stars 
now  play  New  York  engagements  at  the  New  Theater,  aided  liy 


the  comp.iny,  costumes,  sceneiy,  and  properties  of  that  house. 
Mr.  .Sothein  and  Miss  Marlowe  opened  their  season  here  in  this 
way  w  itii  '.\ntony  and  Cleopatra.'  Mr.  (iuy  JJates  Post  came 
there  to  play  the  i)rincipal  part  in  'The  Nigger.'  Miss  Annie 
Russell  came  there  for  the  same  play,  and  remained  for  'Liz,' 
'Twelfth  Night,'  and  the  fourth  act  of  'Brand.'  Miss  Grace 
George  came  there  for  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  and  so  did  Mr. 
Matheson   Lang,  who  also  played   in  'Don  '  and  'Twelfth  Night,' 


l'ili.l('iil-;(|ili  iiy   -\life   !'-o)i^ht<'ti. 

KEI.Lll)OK    AND   SISTKR     liF.ATKICE. 

Pedro  de  Cordoba  and  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  in  M.ietfrlinck's 
mystical  play,"  .Sister  Beatrice."  whi(  h  tells  the  story  of  a  mm  wlui 
torsook  her  heavenly  love  for  an  earthly  one  and  returned  twenty  years 
later  to  die  at  her  early  post.  While  she  was  absent,  lier  pLue  in  the 
convent  was  taken  by  tlie  Virgin. 

coming  from  Lngland  for  the  ]>urp<ise,  on  his  way  t(>  a  starring 
tour  in  Austtalia.  Madame  Kalich  came  for 'The  V\"itcli.'  Miss 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  came  for  'Sister  Beatrice'  and  'The 
Winter's  Tale.'  Mr.  John  Mason  came,  with  his  own  comp.iny,  to 
pioduce  '  A  .Son  of  the  I'eople,'  while  '.Sister  IJeatrice  '  was  in  prep- 
aration. In  a  season  of  thirteen  plays  (' lieethoven  '  is  not  here 
included)  eight  stars  have  api)eared  in  eleven  plays.  Only  two 
plays  were  enacted  by  the  New  Theater  company  alone.  To  be 
sure,  the  programs  have  included  the  names  of  the  sti.rs  among 
the  members  of  the  company  of  players,  but  the  point  is  that  they 
were  'members  'only  for  the  time  being,  not  permanent  'members,' 
not  even  'memt)ers'  for  a  season  ;  thev  were  prominent  players  fill- 
ing a  New  York  engagenn-nt  at  the  New  Theater.  The  experi- 
ment with  Mr.  Sotliern,  Miss  M.trlowe,  Miss  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Lang  was  not  successful.  With  Miss  Grace  (ieorge  and  Mr.  Post 
it  vxas  justitied  by  their  acting.  In  the  case  of  ^Lldame  Kalich,  it 
is  believed  to  ha\e  earned  her  a  permanent  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  it  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  achievement  of  the  New  Theater,  for  it  is  under 
stood  that  this  delightful  artist  is  to  remain  here.  If  she  remain.'^, 
llie  New  Theater  will  have  the  distinction  of  employing  the  most 
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delightful  Knglish-speakin;^  actiess^ — next  to  l.lleii  Terry — on  the 
stage  to-day." 

Mr.  P'rederic  McKay,  w  lio  writes  in  il)e  New  ^'ork  I'.-i'cning^ 
Mail,  sees  the  New  Theater  company  in  even  lirighter  lights  than 
Mr.  Warren  does.     We  read  : 

"Tlie  New  Tlieator  has  staged  standard  plays  better  tlian  were 
ever  put  before  pre.sent-day  audiences.  It  has  offered  modern 
plays  that  have,  as  a  whole,  delighted  its  patron.s.  It  has  shown 
to  its  discriminating  auditors  tlie  vast  difference  between  the  hap- 
hazard and  the  skilful  in  dramatic  presentation.  But,  best  of  all, 
it  has  opened  the  door  to  repertoire  by  establishing  a  splendid 
stock  company. 

"While  this  organization  h.xs  not  been  faultless,  it  has  .served  as 
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•ROAD     BREAKING." 
A  canvas  by  Rockwell  Kent  that  is  attracting  much  attention  in  the  exhibition  <if  IiHli-peiKient  .Artists 

tlie  nucleus  of  a  band  of  players  that  w  ill  ultimately  stand  without 
a  r^al.  If  the  theater  achieves  as  much  in  the  seasons  to  come 
as  it  has  already  achieved,  and  if  in  the  following  years  the  good 
proves  to  be  cumulative  at  the  present  rate,  the  people  of  New 
York — of  America,  in  fact — will  ultimately  possess  a  theater 
national  in  tvery  sense  save  in  name. 

"  F'urtlu.-rmore,  tliis  is  a  people's  theater.  Never  was  there  a 
[jlayliuuse  in  Manhattan  so  open  to  the  public  as  is  the  New 
1  Heater.  That  it  was  founded  by  wealthy  men,  that  it  is  patronized 
in  part  by  faslnonable  folk,  that  in  itself  it  is  structurally  a  thing 
of  beauty,  shoidd  count  for  it  and  not  against  it.  Its  prices  are 
the  same  as  those  of  any  Broadway  hou.se,  and  it  should  be  en- 
couraged as  is  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  or  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  h  both  the.se  are  aided  by  private 
gifts  why,  then,  sliould  not  the  New  Theater,  which  expounds  a 
different  art.  tiio  one  no  less  necessary  or  enjoyable,  have  financial 
help  .' 

"That  the  suhscril)ers  anrl  the  public  generally  are  .satistled  with 
the  institution,  its  aims  and  its  plays,  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  tliat 
renewals  for  subscriptions  have  already  been  received  in  great 
numbers.  In  fact,  I  state  authoritatively  that  the  house  will  have 
a  much  larger  sul)scription  list  next  year  than  this." 

To  cap  all  is  this  note  ot  loyalty  and  patriotism  from  the 
Transcript  writer . 

"The  New  Theater  has  set  for  itself  and  attained  pictorial  and 
imaginative  standards  that  no  playhouse  in  America  and  few  in 
Europe  assert.  It  aims  to  do  all  things,  and  it  does  them,  with 
the  intelligence  that  discriminates  in  its  purpo.se  and  the  wisdom 
that  orders  to  accomplishment  the  execution  of  that  purpose.  It 
has  made  the  drama  an  art  and  acting  an  artistry  again  in  America. 
A  theater  again  is  a  house  of  unflagging  artistic  achievement.  No 
wonder  it  has  found  a  public  that  had  but  to  discover  to  delight." 


INSURGENCY  IN  ART 

T]n-".N  tlie  doors  were  opened  on  the  first  evening  of  a  pic- 
ture exhibition  that  is  called  "an  opportunity  for  individ- 
uality," now  being  held  in  New  York,  a  crowd  stood  for  hours 
struggling  for  admittance.  The  show  was  billed  as  by  "the  Inde- 
pendent Artists,"  and  the  spectacle  gave  a  bantering  writer  in  TJ:e 
E^'ctiiiig  Sun  (New  York)  a  chance  to  contrast  this  scene  with  the 
exhibit  of  the  "regulars,"  and  ask  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  crowd 
trj'ing  to  break  into  the  building  in  Fifty-seventh  Street  in  its 
anxiety  to  see  what  a  winter  or  spring  Academy  had  to  show?" 
People  have  come  away  from  the  exhibit,  giving  vent  to  all  sorts  of 
contradictory  judgments.  "  It  is  not  an  exhibition  of  the  rejected, 
nor  an  exhibition  of  people  who  have  had  their 
pictures  accepted  or  refused  by  the  Academy." 
explains  Mr.  KoV)ert  Henri  in  the  May  Craft.s- 
>iuin.  "  It  is  not  a  gathering  of  kickers  of  any 
description,  but  i.s  an  expression  of  the  present 
tendency  in  America  toward  developing  indi- 
\idiiality."     He  enlarges: 

*  Freedom  to  think,    and  to  show  what  you 

are  thinking  about,  that  is  what  the  exhibition 
stands  for.  Freedom  to  study  and  experiment 
and  to  present  the  results  of  such  essay,  not  in 
any  way  being  retarded  by  the  standards  which 
are  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
empted from  public  view  I>ecause  of  such  in- 
dividuality or  strangeness  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression. What  such  an  exhibition  desires  is 
all  the  new  evidence,  all  the  new  opinions  that 
tlie  artists  have,  and  then  their  work  must  either 
.succeed  by  its  integrity  or  fail  from  the  lack  of 
it.  We  want  to  know  the  ideas  of  young  men. 
We  do  not  want  to  coerce  them  into  accepting 
ours.  Every  art  exhibit  should  hear  from  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old,  and  in  this  one  we 
want  to  present  the  independent  personal  evi- 
dence which  each  artist  has  to  make  and  which 
must  become  a  record  of  their  time  and  a 
])roof  of  the  advancement  of  human  under- 
standing  

"As  I  see  it,  there  is  only  one  reason  for  the 
development  of  art  in  America,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of 
America  learn  the  ineans  of  expressing  themselves  in  their  own 
time  and  in  their  own  land.  In  this  country  we  have  no  need  of 
art  as  aculture:  no  need  of  art  as  a  refined  and  elegant  perform- 
ance ;  no  need  of  art  for  poetry's  sake,  or  any  of  these  things  for 
their  own  sake.  What  we  do  need  is  art  that  expresses  the  spirit 
of  tlie  peoi)le  of  to-day.  What  we  want  is  to  meet  young  people 
who  are  expressing  this  spirit  and  listen  to  what  they  have  to  tell 
us.  Those  of  us  wiio  are  old  should  be  anxious  to  be  told  the 
things  by  those  who  are  to  advance  beyond  us,  and  we  should 
not  hate  to  see  them  in  their  progress.  We  should  rejoice  that  a 
building  is  rising  on  the  foundation  that  we  have  helped  and  are 
still  helping  to  erect."        , 

There  are  264  paintings  and  344  drawings  in  the  show,  and  the 
names  of  exhibitors  number  well  over  the  hundred.  Familiar 
names  are  Koliert  Henri,  Rockwell  Kent,  John  Sloan,  William 
<  Slackens,  Jerome  Myers,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Homer  Boss,  George 
Bellows,  and  other  men  whose  qualities  have  been  analyzed  in 
previous  articles  in  Thk  Literakv  I)i<;kst.  Mr.  Henri  proceedsk 
in  the  statement  of  his  idea  : 

"  I  was  at  a  dinner  some  time  ago  and  one  of  the  great  art  critics 
made  a  speech,  saying,  'What  we,  leaders,  need  to  develop  and 
encourage  in  this  country  is,  first  of  all,  technic'  And  then  the 
company  applauded.  But  to  me  it  seems  that  what  really  matters 
in  this  country  is  the  development  of  mind,  which  will  result  most 
positively  in  a  greater  technic  than  could  ever  be  arrived  at  by  an 
effort  to  develop  technic  itself.  ...  I  feel,  if  we  had  in  this  coun- 
try more  effort  to  develop  individuality,  we  should  have  everywhere 
among  our  artists  as  a  result  a  much  greater  technic.  A  man  with  _ 
great  ideas  will  develop  the  necessary  channel  to  express  them 
adequately,  but  a  man  may  dig  a  very  wide  and  deep  channel  for 
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the  expression  of  ideas  ami  find  it  always  empty.  More  and  more 
1  feel  as  I  go  through  the  many  exhibitions  of  paintings  that  the 
pictures  known  as  finished  have  often  been  scarcely  begun,  because 
there  is  no  great  underlying  structure  in  them.  They  possess  no 
important  organization.  They  may  have  had  a  semblance  of 
organization,  a  mere  semblance  of  structure,  but  that  in  the  finished 
picture  is  plastered  over  with  a  kind  of  surface  which,  in  turn,  is 
closed  up  and  all  the  rough  edges  taken  oft,  the  individuality 
smoothed  out,  the  personality  obliterated,  and  the  painting 
finished." 

The  professional  critics  view  the  exhibition  with  more  tt)lerance 
than  enthusiasnu  Mr.  Cortissoz,  in  the  New  York  Tribuiu\  thinks 
that  "on  every  hand  the  charm  and  mystery  of  good  painting  are 
sadly  neglected."     He  says  : 

.  ■*  Brutal  draftsmanship,  which  has  not  the  distinction  of  individ- 
uality to  excuse  its  brutality  ;  color  that  is  coarse  and  opaque;  a 
vague  feeling  of  ugliness  and  a  very  decided  feeling  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  schoolroom,  if  followed  at  all,  have  not  been  really 
assimilated — tliese  are  the  things  which  presently  provoke  the.re- 
tiection  that  the  Independent  Artists  decline  to  recognize  the  point 
dividing  the  professional  from  the  amateur.  You  can 'spot 'the 
trained  artist  in  tliis  show  only  too  readily.  Looking  at  the  sculp- 
tures of  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Aitken,  at  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Has- 
kell, or  at  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Henri,  you  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  you  are  being  addrest  in  terms  of  knowledge.  The  art  that  is 
put  before  you  in  terms  of  crudity  inclines  you  to  wonder  why  it 
■was  offered  at  all.  Whether  from  naivett^  or  from  vanity,  the  In- 
dependent Artists  have  made  at  least  a  tactical  error.  They  might 
better  have  risked  the  accusation  of  intolerance,  and,  appointing 
a  jury,  produced  a  much  smaller  exhibition.  Even  then,  we  fear, 
they  would  not  have  set  the  river  afiame,  but  at  any  rate  they 
would  have  shown  a  truer  instinct  for  their  own  best  interests. 
One  tiling  they  have  done  which  will  not  be  relished  in  some 
quarters.     They  have  dealt  a  pretty  crushing  blow  to  the  hypothe- 


about  the  show  is  "its  lack  of  unity,  its  ab.sence  of  tetidency  :  in  a 
word,  its  general  futility."     He  adds: 

"As  for  novelty,  why,  at  Alfred  Stieglitz's  Photo-Secession 
C.allery  a  week  ago  there  was  a  grouping  of  the  minor  spirits  of 
the  Matisse  movement  that  were  actually  new,  not  mere  offshoots 


•  rii.KKor  MAKiN(i  irr. 

One  oi   John   Sloan's  pictures   in   the  "  Independents'  "   show   that 
justifies  the  statement  that  "  he  is  a  born  ironist." 

sis,  so  often  ventilated  with  sucii  ardor,  that  American  art  needs 
in  New  York  a  larger  exhibition  building  than  it  now  po.sse.s.ses. 
If  this  is  the  best  that  the  Independcril  Artists  can  do,  we  are  quite 
■well  enough  off  as  we  are." 

.Mr.    Huiieker,  of    Tlir  Suit,  :m'is   tiie  easiest   thiim    tn  criticize 


"Tui;   .sTAC.u-  <-i)sruME  oi-    1865." 

From  an  "  lndei>endent "  painting  by  Everett  Shinn.  who  iscreditt-d 
with  the  |x>ssession  of  3  distinct  whimsical  humor. 

of  the  now  moribund  impressionists  as  are  the  majority  of  tiie 
Independents.  However,  neitlier  raging  al)use  nor  cool  criticism 
will  prove  to  tlie  muddiers  of  canvases  in  Thirty-fifth  Street  that 
they  ought  to  be  at  house-  or  sign-painting  (for  the  technical 
lessons  involved)  or  breaking  stones  on  the  highway  instead  of 
wasting  good  paint  and  muscle.  Paul  (iaguin  said  that  a  painter 
is  either  a  revolutionist  or  a  plagiarist.  These  young  folks  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  pla\-  l)oth  rdles  with  complete 
c<jmplaisancc." 

Mr.  Mather,  of  the  New  York  Jiz-e/umr  J'os/,  sees  here  "a  great 
deal  of  vivacious  or  positively  accomplishwl  work  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  is  never  seen  in  tiie  Academy  and  rarely  else- 
where."    He  goes  on  ; 

"♦In  the  large  issue,  is  this  ferment  of  issues  promising  a  new 
and  liner  art  .''  it  would  be  siieer  folly  to  gi^e  a  dogmatic  answer. 
The  instinct  of  one  old-fashioned  writer  is  that  there  is  more  green, 
vcllnw,  and  red  sickness  about  than  positive  talent.  The  newest 
,md  most  eccentric  painting  here  represented  seems,  on  the  whole, 
tlie  worst,  the  premature  and  explosive  expressions  of  inchoate 
and  unrealized  impressions.  .Some  dozens  of  youngsters,  wh(»  are 
api).irently  incap.ible  of  an  honest  grapliic  analysis  of  any  coin[)li- 
cated  object,  are  proceeding  assuredly  to  the  kind  of  synthesis  that 
normally  cf)mes  with  years  and  wisdom.  About  the  nmst  inter- 
esting men  there  is  nothing  eccentric  except  the  racy  odor  of  the 
town.  We  like  that-prefer  it  to  the  .somewhat  faded  fragrance  of 
attar  of  roses  and  new-mown  hay  that  pervades  the  .Academy. 
( )tlierwise  Henri,  (ilackens,  .Sloan,  .Myeis.  liellows,  are  merely 
seeking  the  forceful  notations,  the  speedy  and  economical  formulas, 
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that,  except  in  times  of  decadence,  have  always  found  favor  among 
born  draftsmen.  There  is  a  note  of  impatience  in  much  of  this 
work,  and  often  a  rather  scornfully  detached  attitude  toward' the 
thing  delineated.  They  are  over-afraid  of  being  sentimental,  and 
they  miss  some  of  the  brooding  qualities  that  go  to  make  lovely 
paint  and  pictures  of  manifold  charm.  But,  at  least,  much  of  this 
work  IS  vigorous.  It  represents  us  in  certain  human  realities ;  it 
is  idiomatic,  and  it  tends  to  offset  the  impression  made  by  much 
official  art  that  we  are  chiefly  wearers  of  good  clothes  and  wan- 
derers in  green  fields." 


siege  he  organized  a  balloon  service.  He  was  all  but  shot  as  a 
Communist  by  tho.se  who  represented  law  and  order.  Growini; 
old,  he  wrote  memoirs,  not  ail  published." 


POE'S  EARLIEST   FRENCH   SPONSOR 

THE  man  who  was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  Poe  to 
Frenchmen  has  just  died,  and  no  one  thought,  before  it  was 
too  late,  of  asking  him  to  tell  the  precise  detail-s.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  regrets  this  oversight 
now  that  the  loss  can  not  be  repaired.  Felix  Tournachon,  who 
was  known  only  by  the  name  he  assumed,  "Nadar,"  is  probably 
the  man  who  performed  this  service  by  printing,  as  a  "feuilleton  " 
in  his  newspaper,  Poe's  " Murders  o£  the  Rue  Morgue."  Unless 
Nadar,  in  his  unpublished  memoirs,  tells  the  story,  it  will  be  lelt, 
as  this  writer  .says,  for  "some  future  student  of  our  universities  to 
toil  through  newspaper-files  and  countless  letters  which  sooner  or 
later  come  to  publication  in  France,  to  unravel  the  story."  The 
writer  in  The  Kr^tm'ng  J'asi  sa.yfi : 

"  It  may  never  be  known  who  first  thought  of  intro<lucing  tliis 
American  genius  to  the  French  world  of  literature,  where  he  at 
once  climbed  to  a  height  which  no  other  American  writer  has  yet 
reached-  Nadar  was  the  fast  and  lifelong  frieiid  of  Charles 
Baudelaire,  and  has  left  a  personal  little  lx>ok  about  him  in  press. 
Baudelaire  wrote  in  later  years  as  of  '  something  siivgular  and  all 
bin  uiibelicval>lc,'  tiiceJiect  wrought  in  him  by  Nadar's  publication. 

"  'In  164G  or  1847  1  became  acquainted  with  a  few  writini^s  of 
Edgar  Poe;  I  experieiiced  strange  commotion.  His  works  liad 
not  yet  been  gathered  together,  so  I  had  the  patience  to  get  into 
communication  with  Americans  living  in  Paris  and  lx)rri>\v  from 
them  collections  of  the  journals  publ ished  by  Poe.  And  1  Jouiul, 
believe  me,  poems  and  stories  of  which  I  had  thought,  v.i..;uely 
and  confusedly  and  without  order,  but  winch  Poe  Ivad  comi)imd 
and  brought  to  perfection. ' 

"  It  was  almost  a  case  of  the  pos.sessioii  of  a  .soul  by  .another's 
spirit.  Baudelaire's  French  translation  is  well-nigh  as  great  a 
literary  work  as  Poe's  original,  and  has  consecrated  them  Ixjtli 
among  the  world's  classics.  In  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  Baudelairfc  began  this  task  of  '  giving  Poe  to  France,*  as  he 
wrote  Sainte-Beuve  ;  and  he  kept  at  it  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  for 
twenty  years.  In  the  five  thousand  letters  which  Nadar  has  left 
carefully  cla.ssitied,  Baudelaire  must  l>e  well  represented. 

"  Nadar  was  the  intimate,  as  years  went  on,  of  Banville,  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  all  his  followers,  of  the  (loncourt  brotiiersand  Alphonse 
Daudet,  and  of  all  that  wa.s  left  of  George  Sand's  family  of  friends. 
G<5rard  de  Nerval,  another  unbiilanced  genius  such  as  Poe,  dined 
with  him  a  few  days  before  going  to  his  death  in  tlie  haunts  of  the 
Paris  musery.  He  was  of  the  circle  of  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
whom  he  met  at  the  banker  Lafifitte'.s,  in  Louis  Philippe's  reign. 
Barb6i  initiated  him  to  advanced  politics;  and  when  he  had  to  go 
beyond  the  Republic  to  keep  his  advance  he  became  the  bo.som 
friend  of  the  Retrlus  brothers,  who  had  gone  on  from  the  Com- 
mune to  the  prophets  of  anarchy." 

Had  Nadar  lived  sixteen  days  more  he  would  have  l)een  ninety 
years  old,  for  his  birthday  was  April  5,  1820.  "Curious  of  men 
and  given  to  stirring  up  ideas,"  says  the  writer  we  are  quoting, 
"he  was  acquainted  tluough  his  long  lifetime  with  all  who  came 
to  the  surface  of  the  Paris  whirli>ool  and  with  many  of  tlie 
submerged."     We  read  further  : 

"  N'adar  bought  a  story  of  Balzac  l>efore  the  forties.  He  was  a 
successful  arti.st  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  cut  across  his  path, 
in  the  early  fifties  he  cast  on  the  waters  of  public  opinion  the  idea 
of  a  flying-machine  '  heavier  than  air. '  In  1863  he  carried  his  wife 
and  friends  in  a  balloon  from  Paris  to  Hanover.  He  next  recouped 
liis  shattered  fortunes  in  a  photographic  studio,  which  has  been 
known  ever  since  by  all  who  are  .somebody  in  Paris.     During  the 
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SALE 

ART  standards  and  American  dollars  competed  riotously  at  the 
recent  Yerkes  sale  in  New  York.  If  the  standards  trembled 
before  the  golden  onslaught  there  was  furnished  only  another  ex- 
ample, as  one  critic  puts  it,  of  the  "enormous  distinction  between 
the  artistic  or  the  estiietic  value  of  a  painting  and  its  commercial 
value."  The  commercial  value  is,  ol  course,  the  price  somebody  is 
willing  to  pay  for  any  work  of  art.  The  chief  lesson  that  the 
Boston  TraiiscHpt  sees  in  such  s;iles  is  that  "the  incessantly 
mounting  prices  for  paintings  at  the  great  sales  in  London  and 
New  York  are  the  means  of  appealing  to  the  popular  imagination, 
of  impressing  upon  the  man  in  the  street  the  importance  of  the  fine 
arts,  in  a  day  when  no  other  criterion  would  awaken  the  least  i\t.- 
sree  of  attention  from  that  quarter."  IMie  sale  of  pictures,  rugs, 
and  tapestries  brought  a  total  of  $2,034,450,  of  which  sum  the  pic- 
lures  alone  realized  $1,695,550.  All  previous  auction  records  in 
this  country  are  thus  broken.  A  canvas  by  Franz  Hals  brought 
^137, 000;  a  Turner  $1^9,000;  a  Corot  $80,500.  The  New  York 
Tribune^  however,  finds  that  "the  temptation  to  assign  a  peculiar 
significance  to  the  prodigious  .sum  realized  at  the  sale  of  the  Yerkt  s 
pictures  is  easily  resisted."  It  explains  this  moneyed  state  of  niiid 
in  this  fashion  : 

"  It  was  a  large  collection,  of  considerable  repute,  containing 
many  good  pictures,  and  in  view  of  the  current  craze  for  works  ot 
art  it  was  natural  that  the  bidding  should  run  high.  This  seem- 
ingly exceptional  lavishness  in  expenditure  is  really  only  the  loi;!- 
cal  outcome  of  conditions  which  have  long  been  obvious.  There 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  first-rate  works  by  old  masters  in  the 
world,  and  most  of  these  are  pei  manently  fixt  in  musetims.  The 
few  that  get  into  the  market  are  competed  for  by  collectors  with 
unlimited  purses,  and  hence  prices  soar  to  a  point  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  frame  any  rational  scale  of  values.  In  order  to  pre- 
.ser\e  Holbein's  'Christina  of  Denmark'  and  Velasquez's  'Venus 
and  Cupid  '  for  the  National  Gallery  in  L<»ndon  it  was  neces.sary 
to  raise  the  respective  sums  of  $350,000  and  $225,000.  Only  the 
other  day  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  was  reported  to  have  paid  half  a  million 
for  the  Hals  he  has  lent  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu.seum.  On  Thurs- 
day night  at  tlie  Yerkes  sale  a  portrait  of  a  woman  by  the  same 
master  fetched  $137,000.  Figures  like  these  may  break  records, 
but  they  establish  no  principle  save  the  one  that,  in  an  age  of  lux- 
ury, the  man  of  wealth  will  get  what  he  wants  regardless  of  cost. 
If  he  can  not  get  exactly  what  he  wants— say,  an  old  master  of  the 
highest  rank — he  will  get  the  ne.vtbest  thing  and  still  be  indifferent 
to  the  price." 

The  question  of  intrinsic  \alues  leads  The  Tribvne  to  moralize. 
The  American  lover  of  art,  it  thinks,  "would  do  well  to  come  to 
closer  quarters  with  his  .subject,  seeking  l)y  study  and  prudently 
bought  experience  to  know  good  painting  for  its  own  sake  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  great  names."     It  adds  : 

"  Market  values,  so  called,  have  their  place  and  meaning,  but  if 
the  collector  does  not  pay  the  closest  attention  to  intrinsic  values, 
sure  discomfiture  awaits  him.  Two  lawsuits  have  recently  been 
reported  over  transactions  in  which  buyer  and  seller  fell  out  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  pictures  that  had  passed  between  tiiem,  and 
education  is  the  only  means  of  avoiding  episodes  of  the  sort. 
When  it  is  possii)le  for  a  collector  arranging  a  sale  of  his  pictures 
to  purch;i.se  anumber  of  additional  works  to  'strengthen  the  show.' 
thus  transforming  him.self  from  the  amateur  into  the  merchant,  it 
is  time  for  buyers  to  recognize  that  in  the  world  of  art  'business  is 
business,'  and  that  they  must  l)e  on  their  guard.  Above  all  they 
should  buy  pictures  not  for  purposes  of  investment,  but  V)ecause 
they  appreciate  their  qualities.  Then,  perhaps  it  will  occiu"  10 
Americans  that,  while  the  old  masters  are  very  desirable,  so,  like- 
wise, are  our  own  painters.  No  one  can  regret  the  results  of  the 
Yerkes  sale.  But  it  would  be  a  pity  if,  with  so  much  money  to  Ijc 
spent  on  art,  the  American  painter  should  be  .shouldered  asirie  as 
a  negligible  quantity.     It  would  be  a  pity,  and  a  shame." 
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Adeney,  Walter 'P.  New  New -Testament  Doctrines 
ot  Christ.  i6mo,  pp.  174.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Alldridee.  T.  J.  A  Transfornie<I  Colony:  Sierra 
Leone,  its  Progress,  Peoples,  Native  Customs,  and 
Undeveloped  Wealth.  8vo,  pp.  j(>8.  Philadelphia: 
J    B.  Lippincott  Co.     S3. so. 

With  the  history-  of  the  Kongo  Free  State 
fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to 
the  history  of  England's  West  African 
protectorate,  which  she  has  held  as  a  Crown 
colony  for  over  one  hundred  years.  It 
used  to  be  a  great  hunting-ground  for 
slave-dealers  and  kidnappers  of  negroes. 
Its  unheal thfulness  won  for  it  the  name  ot 
the  "White's  Man's  Grave."  The  capital, 
Freetown,  was  originally  built  as  a  sanc- 
tuary or  place  of  refuge  for  runaway  .slaves. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  says  Mr.  All- 
dridge,  all  has  been  changed.  The  power  of 
life  and  death  has  been  taker  away  from 
the  native  chiefs  and  a  railway  has  opened 
up    the    hinterland.      The    author,  having 


ALBERT  BERNHARDT  FAUST, 

Author  of  "  The  German  Element  in  the  United 
SUtes." 

spent  "a  very  large  part"  of  his  life  as 
traveling  commissioner  in  Sierra  Leone, 
i.s  very  well  able  to  give  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  its  peoples,  native  customs,  and 
undeveloped  wealth.  He  o}>ens  with  a  de- 
scription of  Freetown,  whose  main  street 
is  crowded  by  a  heterogeneous  crowd  bent 
on  trade.  Their  costumes  present  "a 
blaze  of  color,  and  yet  all  is  harmoniously 
blended."  The  effect  of  Christian  mi.ssif)ns 
IS  shown  by  a  black  lady  who  is  bartering 
for  Gambia  cloths,  looking-glasses,  or 
loaves.  "Ah,  .sister,  we  can  heap  up  riches, 
but  we  no  sabby  who  go  gader  them."  The 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  various 
chiefs  of  the  hinteriand  with  their  wives, 
their  odd  costumes,  and  the  change  that 
has  come  over  their  manners  under  the 
influence  of  civilization.  Suffragettes  will 
think  that  the  negroes  of  Mendiland  are 
lar  in  advance  of  Europe,  for  "some  of  the 
nati\e  women  are  rulers,  and  very  capable 
rulers  these  women  prove  themselves  to 
be;  such  an  one  was  the  late  Mammy,  or, 
to  be  more  polite,  Madame  Lebhu,  Queen 
of  the  Gaura."  The  women  al-so  have  their 
Bundu  order,  a  secret  .society.  A  full  de- 
scription  is   given    of    the    mystic    rite-,   of 


these  feminine  freemason.s.  who  certainly 
were  guiltle-ss  of  the  license  that  marked 
the  celebrations  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Ciesar.  Other  strange  ob- 
.servances  are  dwelt  upon  by  this  writer, 
such  as  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  devil 
"on  account  of  anticipated  war,  in  the  hope 
that  war  might  not  spoil  the  country;  or  it 
was  to  make  the  heart  of  the  people  good; 
or  for  people  to  get  a  family.  It  was  for 
everything  that  is  good  and  to  drive  out 
everything  that  is  bad."  These  ethnolog- 
ical notes  are  new  and  are  of  great  value. 
The  history  of  the  country's  advance  in 
civilization,  of  its  trade,  of  its  fiscal  condi- 
tion, and  tjie  gradual  education  and  evan- 
gelization of  the  savage  form  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  work,  which  is  illustrateii 
profusely.  The  map  appended  is  based  on 
government  surveys  of  the  territory,  and  a 
good  index  is  added.  As  a  lucid  descrip- 
tion of  a  little-known  region  Mr.  Alldridge's 
book  is  a  genuine  accession  to  the  library. 

Barnes-Grundy,  Mabel.  Gwenda.  Frontis- 
inece.  i3mo.  pp.  361.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.     $1.50. 

Baudeller,  Adolph  F.  The  Islands  oi  Titicaca 
and  Koati.  8vo.  pp.  .xvi+-3S9.  New  York:  The 
Hispanic  Society.     $5. 

It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  South 
America  is  yielding  up  its  treasures  of 
archeological  interest  and  its  ethnological 
data  to  the  e.^plorers.  Thanks  to  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  this  eminent  Swiss  scholar, 
who  has  really  adopted  the  United  States 
as  his  mother  country,  we  have,  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancnent  civilizations 
which  flourished  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 
After  his  studies  among  the  native  races 
of  Xew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  which  enabled  him  to  give 
to  the  world  a  complete  account  of  their 
life  and  traditions,  Mr.  Baudelier  has  visited 
Lake  Titicaca  and  the  islands  situated  in 
it.  This  is  the  largest  lake  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  each  of 
which  States  claims  a  section  of  its  waters. 
From  east  to  west  its  length  is  130  miles 
and  its  broadest  width  41  miles.  Mr.  Bau- 
delier and  his  wife  spent  seven  months  on 
this  remarkable  expedition,  which  was  not 
unattended  with  danger  as  well  as  with 
many  disajmforts.  "Only  those  who 
have  resided  for  some  time  in  that  section 
of  Bolivia  can  appreciate  the  obstacles  it 
presents  to  scientific  investigations.  Cli- 
mate, nature,  and  man  conspire  to  im- 
pede, annoy,  and  obstruct."  Of  the  native 
Indians  who  ha\e  supplanted  the  contem- 
poraries of  Pizarro,  he  writes: 

"Cupidity,  low  cunning,  and  savage 
crueltv  are  unfortunate  trails  of  the.se  In- 
dians''character.  These  traits  are  not,  as 
sentimentalists  would  have  it,  a  result  of 
ill-treatment  by  the  Spaniards,  but  pecul- 
iar to  the  stock.  The  Aymar.-i  Indian  is 
not  at  all  stupid,  but  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence he  i)ossesses  seems  to  be  used  mostly 
for  evil.  Such  traits  do  not  nece.ssarily 
strike  the  traveler:  but.  if  one  were  to  live 
with  the  Indians,  they  become  wofully 
apparent." 

Of  the  scenery  of  this  tro])ical  lake  he 
says,  "It  is  not  a  gay  picture.  N'ature  is 
mostly  cheerless  in  that  region,"  which  is 
pervaded  by  "dismal  monotone";  the 
vegetation  is  stunted,  the  color  of  the  land- 
.scape  dreary.  The  Indian  customs  of  sac- 
rificing guinea-pigs,  an<l  making  those  they 


suspect  of  malignant  sorcery  into  the 
\ictims  of  cannibalistic  feasts,  are  dwelt 
upon,  and  this  writer  relates  that,  when 
some  Indian  insurgents  came  upon  a 
couple  of  dolls  in  a  Spanish  Governor's 
house,  they  took  them  for  some  creatuies 
of  witchcraft  and  literally  tore  the  house 
to  pieces.  Nor  has  Mr.  Baudelier  trusted 
wholly  to  his  own  experiences  in  giving  us 
information  about  Titicaca.  He  has 
threshed  out  also  all  the  old  Spani.sh  rec- 
ords concerning  this  little-known  region, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  given 
references  and  extracts  from  these  ancient 
chroniclers.  The  folk-lore  of  the  people, 
their  buildings,  utensils,  potterj^  and  or- 
naments are  described  and  shown  to  the 
reader  in  more  than  eighty  illustrations, 
some  of  them  full  colored.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  is  a  list  of  the  j^lants  gathered 
by  Mrs.  Baudelier  on  the  island  of  Titicaca, 


DAVIU    GRAY, 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Carteret." 

and  identified  with  the  assistance  of  Prof. 
Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  director  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens. 

Baugh,  Frederick  H..  and  S<'liinelsser,  William 
C.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Estate  Accounting  foe 
Accountants,  Lawyers.  Executors,  Administrators, 
and  Trustees.  8vo.  pp.  jji.  Baltimore:  M.  Ciir- 
lander. 

Benedict,  Robert  Russell.  The  iMystery  ot 
Hamlet.  i6mo.  pp.  no.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co.     $1  net. 

Blackwood,  AlKernon.  Tlie  Education  of  Uncle 
Paul.  i2mo.  pp.  340.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Blakeslee,  George  H.  China  and  the  Far  East. 
Clark  University  Lectures.  i2nio,  pp.  JSS-  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $2  net. 

Blum.  Edgar  C.  Robert  limmet's  Wooing. 
Frontispiece.  umo.  pp.  i^^-  Now  York:  Coch- 
rane Publishing  Co.     $1. 

Bralnard,  Eleanor  Hoyt.  The  Personal  Conduct 
of  Belinda.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  ,107.  New  York: 
Doubleiiay,  Page   &  Co,     $1.20. 

Brewster,  Edwin  Tcnney.  Swimming.  Frontis- 
oiece.  i6mo,  pp.  94.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1  net. 

BriKKS.  Olive.  The  Fir  and  the  Palm.  Pp  .?24. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.    $1,50. 

It  is  the  unusual  in  this  dainty  story 
that  constitutes  its  chief  charm.  We 
have  a  romance  in  which  the  chief  actors 
are  a  distinguished  New  York  surgeon 
and  a  little  Italian  lion-tamer.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  start  out  by  thoroughly  dis- 
approvxng    of    the    incongruous    situation. 
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hut  the  chances  are  that,  before  the  lom- 
])leti()n  of  the  novel,  he  will  ha\'e  been  won 
o\er  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  piquant 
Teresita  with  her  irresistible  mingling  of 
French,  Italian,  and  broken  English. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  en- 
titled, respectively,  The  Sleep,  The  Drea.n, 
The  Awakening,  The  Quest  The  second 
part  relates  the  romance  of  Teresita's 
mother,  and  is  a  cxjmplete  no\elette  in 
itself.  A  poetic  bit  of  prose,  it  combines 
a  rare  degree  of  sympathy  with  felicity  of 
e.\]iressi()n.  Tho  in  point  of  time  and  en- 
\ironment,  the  mother's  and  daughter's 
love  stories  are  different,  in  the  mam  es- 
sentials, one  is  the  rei)etition  of  the  other. 

There  will  be  no  tendency  to  skip  any 
]>ortion  of  the  novel  or  to  leave  the  story 
imtil  the  culmination  of  the  romance  is 
reached.  It  mo\'es  along  swiftly  with  no 
tiresome  digressions  to  niar  its-  unity. 

Brown,  Demetra  and  Kenneth.  The  Duke's 
Price.  Pp.  292.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Si  .20. 

An  American  aixthor  and  his  Grecian 
wife  have  collaborated  in  the  writing  of 
this  story  of  an  international  marriage. 
It  describes  the  usual  course  of  such  alli- 
ances as  far  as  the  exchange  of  the  heir- 
ess' millions  for  a  title  is  concerned,  hut 
has  a  far  from  conventional  ending.  The 
novel  is  written  from  the  European  view- 
point throughout,  and  whatever  can  be 
said  in  justification  of  the  titled  aristocrat 
and  his  fortune-hunting  in  America  is 
dwelt  upon  at  length. 

The  Due  de  Longtour  is  pictured  as  a 
noble  soul  who,  curiously  enough,  has  in- 
herited not  one  of  the  \ices  of  generations 


fishing-gr, lunds    of    the    North    and    return 
with  then"  catch  to  their  homes  in  the  fall 
The  Rev.  ,Mr  Browne  is  a  clergyman,  settled 
in  Carbonear.  .Xevvfoundland.  and  is  accus- 


<'i»inp,  Samuel  G.  Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment. 
Ilhistrated  idnio,  pp  14?.  New  York:  Outing 
Publishing  Co      $1  net. 

Chapman,    Edward    Mortimer.       English    Litera- 
ture in  Account  with  Religion.     8vo,  pp.  578.     Boston 
lomed  each  sjinng  to  see  great  numbers  of    ^"'^  ^'^'w  Vork     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $2. 


his  flock  make  their  annual  migration. 
He  evidently  is  well  acquainted  with  Labra- 
dor—  "Where  the  Fishers  Go."      He  writes 


FREDERIC    C.    HOWK. 

Author  of  ■'  Privilege  and   IH-niocracy  in 
America.  ' 

understandingly  of  the  coast  from  Chati'au 
Bay    to   Nam,   and   its   dreary    and    rocky 


of     dissipated     ancestors.      With     all     the    desolation  is  well  represented  by  the  abun- 


heroic  cjualities'that  go  to  make  up  the 
ideal  man,  however,  he  comes  to  New  York 
with  the  avowed  purf>ose  of  restoring  the 
family  fortunes  at  the  ex])ense  of  some  girl 
who  can  furnish  him   with   the  necessarv 


Thomas  Fuller  likens  a  certain  class  of 
people  to  an  ape,  which  gathered  the  dry 
leaves,  ])iled  them  up  over  a  glowworm, 
and  then  wanned  his  hands  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "Ah,  ha!  I  am  wann;  I  have 
seen  the  fire."  It  may  be  merely  an  acci- 
dent that  makes  us  recall  this  apologue  on 
glancing  oNer  Mr.  Mortimer's  volume, 
which  shows  such  a  great  aniount  of  read- 
ing, taste,  and  power  of  expression.  What 
is  most  ob^•ious  to  us  is  that  it  is  founded 
on  a  commonplace  and  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  ot  wasted  energy  in  its  compila- 
tion. He  starts  with  the  axiom  that  "  Re- 
ligion believes  in  and  proclaims  the  Uni- 
\er.se."  This  reminds  us  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  who.  in  a  moment  of  exaltation, 
criedout,"!  accept  the  Universe."  "Gad?  " 
growled  Carlyle,  when  they  told  him  of  it, 
"Gad!  she'd  better." 

This  writer  opens  his  detailed  discussion 
of  his  subject  with  the  remark,  "W'hen- 
e\'er  the  mystery  of  life  and  death  asserts 
itself,  a  door  stands  open  to  the  entrance 
of  religion,  and  the  material  of  literature 
is  ready"  He  does  not  exactly  say  what 
he  meins  by  religion.  It  is  certainly 
neither  revealed  religion  nor  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  The  common  dictum  of  the  inter- 
action between  religiof.s  emotion  and 
ix)etic  or  sentimental  emotion  is  beaten  out 
with  great  earnestness,  seriousness,  and 
some  eloquence  through  sixteen  chapters, 
in  which  English  writers  from  Cowper  to 
Thomas  Hardy  are  put  upon  the  inquisi- 
torial rack  and  questioned  as  to  their  re- 


dant    half-tones    uith  which  his  pages   are 

crowded.      He  savs  of  Labrador: 

"The    trip    to    Labrador   is   unique;     to    Hgious  faith.      It  was  hardly  worth  doing. 

the  denizen  of  the  grimv  citv  it  l^espeaks    If   ^-he  author  had   taken   French  writers, 

restful  davs;  to  the  busy  man  of  afifairs  beginning  with  Balzac,  German  writers 
Jot.  To  quote  his  own  words,  he  "barters  it  discloses  pos.sibilities  never  dreamed  of;  ending  with  Sudermann. and  Italian  writers 
his  name  for  the  condescending  gold  of  to  the  invalid  it  brings  the  balmy  breeze  of  closing  with  d'Annunzio.  his  book,  as  in- 
barbarians."  By  an  unexpected  turn  of  health."  He  gives  full  credit  to  Dr.  tended  for  English  readers,  might  perhaps 
fortune,  he  is  made  independent  of  his  Grenfell  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done 
bride's  money  and  the  two  thus  have  a  at  Battle  Harbor,  which,  in  manj'  respects, 
chance  to  gage  each  other's  character  is  the  principal  settlement  on  the  coast,  and 
correctly.  Although  the  Duke  occupies  his  book  is  the  best  and  most  detailed 
a  lofty  pedestal,  he  is  about  the  only  man  account  of  a  remote  section  of  British 
in  the  book  deserving  anv  measure  of  'North  America  that  we  have  come  upon, 
respect    or    admirat'(jn 


have  been  instructive.  As  regards  Eng- 
lish readers  the  present  work  is  almost  a 
piece  of  futility. 


Jesus. 


2mo,    pp 


The  whole  atmosphere 
IS  redolent  of  fri\olity 
and  intrigue. 

The  no\cl  floes  not 
rise  above  the  medi- 
ocre, and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  -views 
herein  set  forth  will 
hardly  meet  the  in- 
dorsement of  American 
readers. 

Brown,  Katliarine  Hol- 
land. The  Messenger  Fron- 
tispiece. i6mo,  pp  ^8.  New 
York:  Charles  ScribntT's 
Sons.      50  cents  net 

Browne.  P.  W.  Where 
the  Fishers  Go  8vo.  pp. 
370.  New  York:  Cochrane 
Publishing  Co. 

The  fishermen  of  Xew- 
foundland  in  very 
great  numbers  cross  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  mooring  their  ves- 
sels, great  and  small, 
in  the  harbors  and  in- 
let-s  of  Labrador,  spend 
their   summers    on    the 


THE    JlISTOKir    m\     H.MI.    I-.AKK.    NKW    YORK, 


As  it  was  before  a  part  of  it  was  taken  off  in  1867  for  the  Post-Office  building-site,  and  as  the 
.\inerican  Scenic  Society  wish  it  restored,  the  propr)sed  scheme  for  a  vast  court,- house,  over- 
shadowing the  City  Hall  in  the  rear,  to  be  abandoned  See  notice  of  the  Scenic  Society's  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  on  a  later  page  of  this  issue,  under  "  New  Vork." 


flow,  W.  M.     The  Day  of  the  Cross.     A  Course  of 

Sermons  on  the  Men  and   Women,  and  Some  of  the 

Notable   Things,  of    the    Day    of   the  Crucifixion    of 

381.       New    Vork:      Hodder     & 

Stoughton. 

Tiillen.    Clarence  L.     The 
Kddy.        Illustrated.      ismo 
pp.    352      New    Vork:    G.  W 

Dillingham.     $1.50 

Dawson.   Coningsby    Wil- 
liam.    Murder  Point.     A  Tale 
of      Keewatin.        lamo.      pp 
3-4'}.    New-   York:    Hodder   & 

Stoughton. 

Dawson.  Warrington.  The 
Scar.  T2mo,  pp.  381.  Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  &-  Co. 
$1.50. 

Dawson,  William  J.  and 
Coningsby.  The  Great  Eng- 
lish Short-Story  Writers 
In  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     Si  each 

These  two  little  vol- 
umes containing  typi- 
cal short  stories  of  our 
best  modem  authors 
should  be  of  invaluable 
help  to  the  amateur 
writer.  Volume  I.  con- 
tains an  introductory 
essay  on  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Short  Story," 
and  Volume  II..  one 
entitled  "The  ^lodem 
Short  Story. "  In  t  racing 
{Continued  on  page  820I 
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Dry  Again 


Write  Again 


\  Full  Again  /' 


Fills  Every  Writing  Need 
as  Easily  as  it  Fills  Itself 

The  instant  you  buy  a  Conklin  Pen  your  pen  troubles  CEASE !  You  are  /7ever without  a  supply 
of  ink.  You  never  get  ink  on  your  fingers  or  ink  on  your  clothes.  You  don't  have  to  twist  your 
fingers  out  of  joint  when  you  go  to  clean  or  fill  your  pen.  You  don't  have  to  get  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees  and  hunt  for  loose  parts  that  get  lost  in  the  filling  operation.  Your  pen  doesn't  paw 
the  air,  scratch,  skip,  blot,  stumble  or  overflow  or  do  anything  it  shouldn't  when  you  go  to  write. 

A  touch  to  the  unique  Crescent-Filler  fills  it  instantly  at  any  inkwell.  A  touch  of  the  pen  to 
paper  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  an  instant  flow  of  ink — a  smooth,  steady  flow  which  is 
maintained  until  the  last  drop  of  ink  gives  out. 


Requires 

No 

Special 

Ink 


Self- 
Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


Has  No 

Pistons 

Valves 

or  Rods 


The  Conklin  Pen  embodies  the  only  perfect  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  device — the  Crescent-Filler.  A  touch 
to  it  fills  or  cleans  pen  instantly.     The  Ink  Reservoir  of  the  Conklin  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  five  years! 

When  you  buy  a  Conklin  Pen  you  know  what  it  has  done  and  will  do — that  for  11  years  it  has  actually  filled 
itself,  has  cleaned  itself,  has  written  without  the  least  trouble,  has  never  sweated  in  the  pocket,  nor  been  out  of 
commission  for  want  of  ink. 

Thousands  of  the  first  Conklin  Pens  made  are  still  in  use. 

See  the  Conklin  at  any  dealer's.  Note  the  perfect  workmanship — the  simple  "feed" — the  fine  14  k.  gold  nib. 
Try  it.  Observe  that  it  docs  fill  itself  instantly  and  that  it  does  write  like  a  charm.  There's  a  nib  to  suit  your  hand — 
a  price  to  suit  your  fancy — $3. 00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00.  Special  nibs  at  no  extra  cost  for  stenography,  bookkeeping, 
manifolding  and  other  special  purposes. 

Write  for  our  handsome  catalogue,  to  aid  in  selection.     It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


^19   Manhattan  Building, 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Uur  fearinrs  iir«  H^fki-d  u>  mentimi  Tiu;  l.iTKRMiv  DiUKST  wben  wrJtJng  to  adveni-sfin. 
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HNK  BLUSH 

The  Only  Gold  Medal  Fslcc 

Cream.  Won  in  Compeiiiion 
With  Sixty  NanufdLCturers  at 
the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

It  is  a  skin  food  that  assists  nature  to 
liuild  up  staned  tissues,  besides  being 
a  cleansing  massage  cream.  Wrinkles 
and  other  blemishes  of  the  skin  are  a 
constant  worry  and  some  means  should  be 
taken  to  assist  nature  to  do  away  with 
them.  Sm?ll  blemishes,  hardly  notice- 
able at  first,  become  a  mar  to  beauty.  The 
faint  lines  now  around  the  mouth  and 
eyes  and  across  the  forehead  will  be  deep 
furrows  later. 

Pink  Blush  is  nature's  assistant  in  overcoming' 
such  conditions.  To  persevere  in  its  use  is  to 
accomplish  your  wish;  a  clear  velvety  skin  with 
the  tint  of  youth. 

Pink.  Blush  is  positively  guaranteed  not  to  pro- 
mnte  the  growth  of  hair.  It  is  not  greasy  and 
can  be  used  on  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Large  Trial  Jar  Offer 

We  want  ever^'  reader  of  this  paper  to  try 
this  different  massage  cream. 

To  make  it  easy  for  you  to  do  so,  we  have 
put  up  special  jars,  containing  sufficient  cream 
lor  several  thorough  ajjplications.  This  large 
special  jar  and  our  hook  "  Suggestions  on 
Mas'-age  ' '  which  contains  the  histoiy  of  mas- 
sage, describes  the  construction  of  the  skin, 
gives  valuable  advice  for  its  care,  and  illustrates 
the  proper  movements  for  massaging  the  face 
and  neck,  will  be  sent  for  10c.   coin  or  stamps. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  soft,  cleaji  skin,  with 
that  dainty  glow  of  health — 

Send  Coupon  to-day 
Offer  is  Limited  to  50.000  Jars 

Regular  sizes  at  >i)ur  Drui  twist's 
50c.,   75c,   $1.00 

ALFRED  J.  KRANK 


U  D. 
Ai,r.  23-10 

COUPON 

ALKRKDJ.  Kbank 
157  E.  6th  Stre<-t 
St.  Paal,  Minnesota 

Knolosed  is  lOr.   ^'j^'^,,^  for 

nnf*    large   trial  jar  of     1'  I  N  K 
H1.D8H  MASHAGK  OKEAM. 

..Yarn* 

Addrees  — 
■f'itu 

MR.  DR.UGGIST  : 


157   E.  6th  Street 
ST.  PAUL. 
MINNESOTA 


Send  for  our  "  Proposition  to  You. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

<Cot'.tinued from  fage  SiSi 

the  short  .story  to  its  origin,  attention  is  first 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  story- 
winters  had  something  to  say.  Of  tech- 
nic,  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  they 
knew  little  and  usually  .sacrificed  style  to 
plot  and  swiftness  of  action.  The  beast- 
fable  with  its  inevitable  lengthj-  moral 
was  doubtless  the  first  fonn  of  the  short 
story.  Folhjwing  this  came  the  Gesta 
Ronianorum,  a  collection  of  all  .sorts  and 
conditions  of  stories  from  widely  scattered 
sources,  from  which  Chaucer  and  other 
later  w-iiters  borrowed  copiously.  Modern 
literature  really  began  with  Apuleius,  who 
is  described  as  the  "Kipling  of  decadent 
Rome."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  up  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  short  stories 
most  worthy  of  the  name  were  written  in 
poetry  rather  than  ])rose. 

The  short  storj'  is  an  cs'.entially  modern 
product  and  of  American  deselopment. 
Poe  was  the  first  to  formulate  certain 
definite  rules  governing  its  writing — rules 
by  which  his  own  incomparable  short 
stories  were  tested  acceptably.  Among 
these  essentials  were  the  necessity  of 
having  the  short  story  complete  in  itself, 
the  introduclit)n  of  a  single  incident,  al.so 
the  element  of  possibility.  The  writer 
ix)ints  out  that,  if  caj^able  of  elaboration 
into  the  novel,  the  short  story  does  not 
fulfil  its  purpose.  The  two  are  distinct 
forms  of  art.  "The  short  story  stands 
related  to  the  novel  \'ei^-  much  as  the  vivid 
impressionist  .sketch  does  to  the  pains- 
taking picture."  Of  far  more  imj)ortance 
than  technic,  however,  is  the  infusion 
of  personality  into  the  short  story,  for 
literary  tinLsh  can  hardly  compensate  for 
dearth  of  ideas.  The  carefully  chosen 
examples  are  excellent  studies  in  this 
difhcult  art. 

Dean.  Sara.  A  Discipline  of  Chance.  An  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Love  Story,  iinio,  pp.  .409.  New 
York;   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      81.50. 

Denney,  James.  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom, 
lomo.  pp.   lOo.     New  York:    Hodder    &  Stoughton. 

Devereux,  William,  and  I/Ovell,  Stephen.  Raleigh. 
A  Romance  of  Elizabeth's  Court.  Founded  on  the 
Successful  Drama.  '"Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  as  played 
by  Lew-is  Waller.  With  Illustrations  from  Scenes 
therein.  i2mo,  pp.  319.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

Dewe,  J.  A.  Psychology  of  Poh"tics  and  History. 
8vo,  pp.  269.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Si.-S. 

In  this  interesting  work  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  a  nation  are  .set 
forth  as  really  the  prime  elements  in  its 
progress  or  decay.  Buckle  set  forth  to 
write  a  history  of  civilization  from  a  purely 
materialistic  standixnnt.  Father  Dewe 
believes  that  nations  are  doomed  to  change. 
The  internal  condition  and  e.xtemal  rela- 
tions of  the  nations  are  constantly  under- 
going vicissitudes.  But  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  this  movement  are  not 
external.  They  do  not  depend  on  geo- 
graphical po.sition,  natural  resources,  or 
climate.  "The  causes  affecting  the  being 
of  .society  are  more  profound  in  their 
nature  aitd  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  pervade  the 
great  mass  of  .socnety."  He  supports 
this  contention  b\'  a  reference  to  ancient 
and  modern  historj-,  and  treats  his  subject 
with  great  breadth,  learning,  and  liberalitv 
of    view.      His    S5)iritual    and    intellecttial 


.Hioninch  Trotiblea 
H»rf«rord*t«  Add  I'boMpbiile 

ProdiiceH  lifalthy  activity  ol'  weak  and   di.sordered 
stomacbii.    An  uiiexceUed  Htreugth  builder. 


\iew  of  the  effects  of  paganism  on  national 
life,  of  Christianity,  and  the  effects  of 
international  intercourse  is  sincere  and 
stimulating.  In  his  appendix  he  treats  of 
geographical  influences. 

The  author's  generalizations  will  strike 
niany  people  as  founded  on  a  sound  basis. 
In  the  evolution  of  a  nation  it  is  heredity, 
not  environment,  that  has  the  prevailing 
power.  But  what  of  Ireland  and  Spain, 
ujion  this  hypothesis? 

l>ewey,  John.  How  We  Think.  lamo,  pp.  32<(. 
Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dods.  Marcus.  Footsteps  in  the  Path  of  Life. 
Meditations  and  Prayers  for  Every  Sunday  in  the 
Year.  i2mo,  pp.  215.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Dods.  Marcus.  Christ  and  Man.  i2mo,  pp.  275. 
New  York:    Hodder    &    Stoughton. 

Doubleday,  Roman.  The  Red  House  on  Rowan 
Street.  Illustrated,  ijmo,  pp.  313.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &   Co.     $1.50. 

KUon,  Henry  W.     Comets:    Their  Origin,  Nature 

and  History.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  54.  New 
York:    Sturgis    &  Walton.      50  cents  net. 

Evans.  Robley  D.  An  Admiral's  Log.  8vo,  pp. 
467.     New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $2  net. 

The  greatest  of  American  and  English 
sailors  ha\'e  been  very  sparing  in  personal 
reminiscences,  but  the  fa.shion  of  the  day 
is  so  far  indulgent  to  the  curiosity  of  civil- 
ians that  Grant  and  Evans  have  happily 
consented  to  tell  the  storv  of  their  adven- 


FRANCIS    v..    LEUPl'. 

Author  of  "  The  Indian  and  His  Probk-m." 

turous  lives.  Admiral  E\ans  is  a  gocd 
story-teller,  if  we  may  not  call  him  exactly 
a  spinner  of  yams.  His  book,  "A  Sailor's 
Log,"  has  prepared  the  public  to  welcome 
the  present  volume,  which  continues  the 
tale  of  his  life  from  the  point  at  which  "A 
.Sailor's  Log"  left  off.  A  great  deal  has 
taken  place  in  the  naval  history  of  this 
country  since  1899.  In  fact,  Admiral 
Evans  may  be  said  to  represent  the  new 
navy  of  electricity  and  steam  which  has 
only  recently  come  into  existence.  He  is 
the  great  modem  sailor  who  represents 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  this  work  he 
tells  us  many  incidents  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  Philippines.  His  style  is  racy  and  often 
exen  funny.  From  the  Philippines  he  goes 
to  China  at  the  time  a  foreign  army  was 
{Continued  on  page  822) 
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To  Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful 

Every  woman  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  have  unsightly  spots, 
water  stains,  dirt  stains  and  foot-tracks  spoil  the  beauty  of  her  floors, 
stairs   and    woodwork.      They   ruin   the   beauty   of  her   entire   home. 

Will   you    test,    at    our    expense, 

JOHNSON'S  KLEEN  FLOOR 


the  only  preparation  for    immediately    removine;   all   these   discolorations  ?       With 
Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  any  woman  can  keep  her  floors  bright  and  clean — like  new. 

Simply  dampen  a  cloth  with  Kleen  Floor  and  rub  it  over  the  floor.  Instantly, 
all  spots,  stains  and  discolorations  disappear — ^without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  finish. 

Johnson's  KJeen  Floor  rejuvenates  the  finish — brings  back  its  original  beauty- — 
greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  all  floors,  whether  finished  with  shellac,  varnish 
(>r  other  preparations.  / 

Johnson's   Kleen   I'liwr  is  quickly  applied — two  hours   is  ample  time  in   which  to  thoroughly  clean  the  floor,       / 


wax  it  and  replace  the  rugs. 


Druggists  Note 

He  prepared  to  supply  the  bi^  am' 
growinp  demand  for  Johnson '.s  Wax, 
Kleen  Floor  and  other  Wood  Finishes. 
This  advertisen»ent  is  appearing  this 
Spring  in  aJl  leading  magazines  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Digest,  such  as  Ladies' 
Home  JoumaJ,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Cosmopolitan,  McClure's,  Hamp- 
ton's, WomaJi's  Home  Companion, 
Pictorial  Re^-iew,  Harper's  Biizar, 
Success  Magazine,  The  Circle,  Oootl 
Housekeeping,  Country  Life  in 
.America,  etc.,  etc. 

Get  ready  for  the  calls.  Your  jobber 
has  our  goods.  Order  to-day.  Write 
direct  to  us  for  samples  aiul  new  store 
^i(.m^  on  Kleen  Floor. 


We  vrtoit  to  send  you,  free,  sample  bottle  of  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  and  a  pack-        ^ 
age  of  Prepared  Wax  to  be  used  after  the  Kleen  Floor  is  applied.  /         ?^ 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  giies  the  floors  that  soft,   lustrous,   artistic  pf)lish   wliicli       / 
iloes  not  show  heel-marks  or  .scratches  and  to  which  dust  and  dirt  do  not  adhere.  / 

It  is  ideal  for  polishing  woodwork,  furniture,  pianos,  et<'.     All  that  is  iiecessar\-      y 
is  to  apply  it  occasionally  with  a  cloth,  and  then  bring  to  a  polish  with  a  drj-  cloth. 


/ 


S.  C.  Johnson 
&  Son 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Your  floors  receive  harder  wear  tlian  any  other  part  of  your  woodwork, 
hence  require  special  treatment.      Kleen   I'loor  will   keep  them  always  in      / 
perfect  condition.  y 

Your  druggist  has  Johnson's  Prepared  V\'ax  and  Johnson's  Kleen  '  1  ;K(ept  your  FREE  offer 
Floor.  If  not,  he  can  get  tJiem  for  you  from  his  wholesaler.  But  /  j'f  samples  of  Johnson's  Kleen 
in  the  meantime  we  want  to  send  you,  free,  prepaid  s;imples  of     /     b.-okh-t  edition"  l!"']  on    Home 


fHir  Kleen  F'loor  and  Prepared   NN'ax,  together  with  the  latest 

-  -  ^ 

/      tory  uill  insist  that  my  ilriingist  supply 

'         MIC, 


y       Heautifyin{f.      I    a^ree  to    test  the 
edition  of  our  hand.somely  illustrated  booklet  No.  L.  4  on  the        /    samples  •  and,  if  1  lind  them  satisfae- 


Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  V^'oodwork  and  l-'uniitiire. " 
We  attach  a  coupon  for  your  convenience.  / 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON        ^  " 


RACINE,  WIS. 

Th^    y^^ood    fini»hing    Authoritiem 


/ 


AcUlr 


/ 
City State. 


Our  n-arters  ar«  ii.sked  to  iiieiitloii  Tilt;  LiTKi:Alt^    I)i(<>.sr  when  wrltlni;  to  iiUvertlsen,. 
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(Contintted  from  i>ase  820) 

investing  Peking  and  Asia  was  being 
shaken  up  by  the  "devils"  from  America 
and  Europe.  It  was  at  the  express  request 
of  the  German  Government  that  the  Ad- 
miral acted  as  special  escort  of  Prince 
Henrj'  of  Prussia  when  the  latter  made  his 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Of  course  the 
main  interest  of  the  work  centers  on  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  the  great 
American  fleet.  The  writer  of  this  auto- 
biographical sketch  relates  with  minute- 
ness, yet  with  m.odesty,  the  movements 
of  the  ships  from  the  moment  they  left 
Hampton  Roads.  He  describes  their 
welcome  at  every  port  where  they  touched, 
whether  American  or  foreign.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  and  is  of  distinctly  his- 
torical as  well  as  personal  interest. 

Everj'-day  Ethics.  Addresses  Delivered  in  the 
Pa^e  Lecture  Series,  1909,  before  the  Senior  Class 
of  the  Sheliield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 
i2tno,  pp.  150.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
$i.2S  net. 

Fau.st.  Albert  Bernhardt.  The  German  Element 
in  the  United  States,  with  Special  Reference  to  its 
Political,  Moral,  Social,  and  Educational  Influence. 
In  two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  %o-i.,  605.  Illiistrated.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $7- 3°  iiet. 

It  has  become  known  to  most  students 
of  American  historj'  that  the  German  ele- 
ment in  our  population,  now  so  extremely 
large,  by  no  means  first  dates,  in  its  im- 
portance, from  a  period  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  Uving.  The  general  pubUc, 
however,  can  not  be  said  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  fact  in  the  making  of  the 
Republic.  Professor  Faust,  in  writing  on 
this  theme,  has  seized  upon  a  topic  which 
long  since  might  well  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  an  industrious  and  capable 
writer.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  work  has 
now  fallen  to  hands  so  competent.  In  two 
large  volumes,  constructed  on  modem 
historical  lines,  fully  authenticated  and 
well  arranged,  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  will  commend  itself  to  critical  as 
well  as  pf>pular  reading. 

Professor  Faust,  in  an  introductory 
chapter,  dealing  with  the  earliest  Germans 
who  came  to  our  .shores,  states  that,  not 
only  were  there  Germans  in  the  settlements 
of  Port  Royal  (1562)  and  Jamestown 
(1607) ,  but  that  one  is  kno'wn  to  have  been 
with  Leif  Ericson  at  his  coming  in  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  New  York  colony 
he  claims  as  German  Peter  Minuit,  who 
purchased  the  island  from  the  Indians, 
and  Jacob  Leisler,  the  martjTed  defender 
of  the  popular  cau.se.  The  first  permanent 
German  settlement  u  tes  from  1683,  when 
was  founded,  in  what  i^,  now  Philadelphia, 
the  place  still  called  Gemantown. 

Next  in  importance  came  the  immigra- 
tion from  the  Palatinate  which  ensued 
upon  the  desolation  of  that  country  under 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  occurred  an 
incoming  even  more  important  than  the 
one  which  had  founded  the  settlement  in 
Germantown.  The  earliest  of  the  Pala- 
tines were  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  and  came  to  New  York, 
settling  first  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
then  in  the  Mohawk,  where  descendant^  oi 
theirs  still  Hve  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  was, 
in  fact,  completely  dominated  by  this  Ger- 
man influence  for  a  period  of  perhaps 
eighty  years.  After  the  influx  from  New 
England  began  after  the  Revolution,  and 
when  the  building  of  turnpikes  had  fol- 
lowed,  those  older  pioneers  became   sub- 
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There  are  no  idle  rich  in  this  countryi 
today — no  leisure  class.  It  is  asked 
of  every  man — Avhat  is  he  doing? 
Life  has  a  meaning.  Men  are  up  and  dressed 
betimes — and  shaved. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  a  symbol  of 
the  age — it  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in 
the  world.  The  rich  man  is  not  shaved 
in  bed  by  his  valet  as  he  Avas  a  generation 
ago.  He  uses  a  Gillette  and  he  shaves 
himself — in  three  minutes. 


Learn  Quickly,  Easily,  Pleasantly  T 

Ever>-  advantage  of  the  personal  instructor,  many  advantages  which  the  personal  inst™ 
does  not  possess,  but  not  a  single  disadvantage  of  the  living  teacher. 

THE  MARVELOUS,  WORLD-fh 

IT  brings  to  your  home,   wherever  you  reside,  the  living  voice  of  the  "11 
teacher — Nature's  training  for  your  ear.  j 

With  it  you  are  provided  with  the  printed  lessons  of  the  world's  most 
brated  linguistrj-  system — Nature's  training  for  your  eye.  1 

Every  accent,  every  syllable  to  the  minutest  ntodulation  is  precisely  acol 
You  bejfin  to  speak  and  write  with  the  native's  proficiency.  You  acqJ 
polish  unknown  to  students  taught  by  other  methods.  I 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD,  802  Metre  k 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  meatloa  The  LrrBSA.F.T  ZiiGtst  -whea  wtOlBe  to  »dT«ttisen. 
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Speak  French-German-Spanish-Italian 

A  few  minutes,  a  few  times  a  day  for  a  short  time  will  (five  you  reading,  writing  and  speaking 
familiarity  with  a  new  lang\jage — a  priceless  accomplishment. 

MO  US  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

WITH    ROSENTHAL'S    PRACTICAL    LINCUISTRY 


With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright-  You  own 
him.  He  speaks  as  you  clioose,  slowly  or  quickly  when  you  choose, 
night  or  day  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 


fore 
the 


SPECIAL  TO  DRUGGISTS— To  the  retail  druggist  a  clear  knowledRe  of 
ign  languages  is  of  vital  importance.  It  guards  against  errors.  It  widens 
retailer's  scope  of  business.     Kverj-  druggist  may  acquire  this  knowledge 


jards  against  errors.   It  widens 
,.,,ist  may  acquire  this  knowledge 
e;isily  during  his  leisure  moments.    Write  at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 

Send  the  Coupon  for  Boohlett,   Information,   etc. 

^  Bldg.,  Sixteenth  St.  and  Broadway,   NEW  YORK 


r  H  K  K  I  .'V  «i  IT  I  n  V  c  o  It  p  o  IV 

Trb  Lanouaob-Phonk  Mk-thod, 

802  Meiropulia  Pldi;..  Brondwsf  wl  letli  t>t 

Ki-w  York  City. 
Oentlt-nn-n  : — Plcftflo  s<-n(i  int»  bo*.kh-tH,  litters  from 
promiDont  vdurators  a»d  full  infonnntion  voiicitu- 
int;  lADisxiagi-l'liijae  M«'tho<i. 

>*anu'   • 

Addrctia .- . ...... 
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merged   beneath   a   vigorous   wave   of   in- 
dustrious and  more  progressive  men. 

Professor  Faust  proceeds  then  in  many 
chapters  to  take  up  later  immigrations 
from  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  the  migra- 
tions of  German-Americans  to  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  country.  In  this 
way  he  finds  material  for  chapters  dealing 
with  Germans  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  the  States 
of  the  Northwest.  In  the  second  volume 
he  discusses,  first,  the  number  of  persons 
of  German  blood  now  existing  in  our  pop- 
ulation, and  then,  in  a  series  of  well- 
thought-out  chapters,  sets  forth  the  vari- 
ous influences  exerted  upon  us  by  Ger- 
mans, doing  this  with  special  reference  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  political 
affairs,  education,  music,  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  and  social  Ufe. 

Gardner.  Sarah  M.  H.  Qtiaker  Idyls.  Frontis- 
piece    lomo,  pp.  283.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Si  net. 

Garland.  Hamlin.  Cavanagh.  Forest  Ranger. 
A  Romance  ot  the  Mountain  West.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo.  pp.  300.    New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 

Garvlce,  Charles.  The  Fatal  Ruby.  i2mo, 
pp.  313.     New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills.  Idols  of  Education.  8vo, 
pp.  181.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

The  "idols"  meant  by  Professor  Gayley 
are  not  the  Baconian  idols^ — false  shadows 
and  mere  specters,  but  the  idols  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Hosea  in  the  text  he  takes 
for  his  motto,  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols." 


WILLIAM   J.    TUCKER, 

Author  of  "  Personal  Power." 

But  he  does  not  continue  the  prophet's 
words  "let  him  alone."  This  writer  will 
not  let  the  American  parent,  student,  and 
teacher  alone,  but  gives  some  very  excel- 
lent advice  about  the  shallowness,  the 
sham,  and  the  vanity  of  certain  methods 
of  education.  The  book  is  brief  but  terse 
and  axiomatic  in  style,  and  doubtless  has  a 
useful  mission  before  it. 

G«rry,  Margarita  Spalding.  The  Flowers.  Il- 
lustrated. 1 2  mo,  pp.  39.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     50  cents  net. 

GIbbs,  George.  Tony's  Wife.  IlluKtrated.  iztno, 
pp.311.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

_  Cray,    David.      Mr.    Carteret.       Pp.     ii8.      New 
York:    The  Century  Co.     $1. 

The  author  of  "Gallops  No.  i"  and 
"Gallops  No.  2"  evinces  the  same  love  of 
horses  and  hunting  in  the  ])rt'^oiit  book  as 


Our  readers  ari»  ""k^  to  mention  Tttk  T.itkrart  r>-oicsT  when  writing  tr)  advertisers. 
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For  Baby^s  Safety— For 
Mother  or  Grandma's 
Comfort — For  Father's 


Luncheon  at  Office  or 
Factory 

Thermos  the  nursery'  need  in  eveiy 
home;  Thermos  the  labor  saver; 
Thermos  the  trouble  banisher  ;  Thermos 
the  life  preserver. 

Mother,  you  need  lliermos  for  the 
comforts  assured  and  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way. 

Think  seriously,  therefore,  while  we 
tell  you  of  the  Thermos  way" — the 
new  way  of  savintr  everythinti  you  want 
saved;  of  doing  the  work  of  stove  and 
icebox. 

Thermos  keep*  Uqtinls — and  soti<la — the  way  you 
want  them— untU  you  want  them.  Any  liquid  from 
baby's  milk  to  breakfast  broths  ;  any  .solid  from 
gruel  to  dinner  roasts  caa  be  kept  piping  hot. 
Any  liquid,  or  .'^olid,  can  be  kept  icy  cold  until 
needed.  Not  a  particle  of  trouble  or  worry ; 
not  a.  step  to  take  ;  not  even  infinitesimal  dan- 
ger from  germ  contagion. 

There  are  Thermos  bottles  ($3.00  up);  Ther- 
mos Decanters,  Pots,  Jars  and  Humidors  (priced 
reasonably),  an  assortment  of  Carrying  cases 
for  Travelers,  Sportsmen  and  AutomobUists, 
from  simple  single  bottle  cases  to  elaborate  tire 
trunks  for  auto  u.se.  Every  need,  every  desire 
and  every  hope  of  all  classes  of  persons  will  be 
found  in  Thermos  equipment  at  50,000  good 
stores.  But,  please  be  cautious.  Look  for  the 
name  "Thermos"  on  the  i>ottom  of  every  genuine 
article. 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Company, 
271I1  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 


U-ALcL-NO 

,.-AFTER   DINNER  MINTi^ 

the  delightful  cream  candy  with  a  new  and 
unique  mint  ilavor.    Easily  the  most  delicious 
you've  ever  tasted. 

Ser\'e  them  afterdin- 
ner,  or  any  other  time 
you  want  a  sweet. 

Sold  in  sealed  tin 
boxes  by  grocers. con- 
fectioners and  drug- 
gists. 

If  not  at  your  deal- 
er's send  10  cents  lor 
a  liberal  box. 
MinulKloring  Co.  of  Amirlu 

Sol«  Makern 

m  nwm  nrw  tnur.  roiLtoEiPiiit 


in  these  former  efforts.  Enclosed  within 
the  attractive  covers  of  a  slender  little 
volume  are  an  even  half-dozen  stories, 
four  of  which  deal  with  one  Mr.  Carteret,  a 
wealthy  New  York  horseman.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  England  and  New  York  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  sport.  Mr.  Car- 
teret's own  romance  is  prettily  told  in  the 
.sketch  called  "With  a  Locket,"  while  "The 
Case  of  the  Evanston.s"  reveals  his  good 
olKices  in  reconciling  a  young  married 
cf>uple  on  the  verge  of  a  separation.  "The 
Matter  of  a  Mashie"  shows  how  golf  once 
served  certain  business  ends;  while  "The 
Medal  of  Honor  Story"  gives  one  a  glimpse 
of  American  courage  against  a  picturesque 
Japanese  setting. 

The  author  is  wise  enough  to  leave  some- 
thing to  the  reader'.s  imagination.  He 
writes  in  a  bright,  breezy  style,  and  this 
collection  of  stories  may  be  recommended 
as  a  pleasing  means  of  filling  in  sjxtre 
moments. 

Hammond.  Captain  Harold.  West  Point.  Its- 
Glamour  and  Its  Grind.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
254.     New  York:    Cupples  &  Leon  Co. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  Privilege  and  DemtKracy 
in  America.  8vo,  pp.  315.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     81.50. 

Mr.  Howe  maintains  in  this  treatise  that 
there  is  a  privileged  class  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  existence  of  such  a  class  is  a 
menac-e  to,  if  not  the  destruction  of,  pure 
den:iocracy.  It  is  true  that  there  always 
has  been  a  privileged  class.  The  earliest 
class  of  privilege  which  appears  in  history 
is  that  of  those  who  conquered  weaker  na- 
tions and  enslave<i  their  populations.  As 
the  world  grew  more  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianity taught  humanity,  sla\"ery  was 
gradually  abolished  and  disappeared  e\en 
from  Russia.  But  thi.s  did  not  abolish  the 
e\il  of  privilege.  The  slavery  sj'stem  was 
succeeded  by  the  feudal  system,  and  re- 
tainers took  the  place  of  sla\es.  Retainers 
fought  the  battles,  tilled  the  fields,  carried 
on  the  arts  and  trades,  and  dug  the  mines 
of  their  feudal  lords.  In  these  later  da^'s 
the  spirit  of  democracy  is  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  authoritatively  asserted 
that  "all  men  are  equal."  But,  declares 
Mr.  Howe,  the  true  democracy  has  not  yet 
come,  for  the  age  of  privilege  is  not  yet 
past.  Democracy,  sitch  as  we  have  it,  is 
not  the  real  freedom  for  the  people  which 
the  word  implies.  There  is  no  real  freedom 
but  industrial  freedom  and  a  privileged 
class  has  at  present  full  control  of  the  in- 
dustries. How  is  this  condition  of  things 
to  be  tiioroughly  remedied?  Mr.  Howe 
answers  "by  impo.sing  a  single  tax,  and 
that  on  land  only."  We  may  quote  his 
words  as  follows: 

"Labor  and  capital  would  be  free  from 
all  taxes.  There  would  be  no  barriers  to 
trade,  no  triV)ute  on  wealth.  Only  the  land- 
lord would  disapjjear  as  a  claimant  in  dis- 
tribution. He  now  performs  no  usefid 
.service.  He  would  then  receive  no  com- 
pen.sation.  Rent  would  flow  to  society, 
and  .society  in  turn  would  be  divided  into 
two  claimants,  labor  and  capital,  and  they 
would  meet  in  the  struggle  for  the  division 
as  they  meet  now  in  everv'  new  country, 
where  the  worker  is  free  to  choose  whether 
he  will  work  for  himself  or  for  another. 
And  the  experience  of  all  new  countries, 
where  land  is  free,  demonstrates  that  labor 
is  dominant  in  distribution." 

It  has,  however,  been  a.ske<l  whether 
land  is  not  capital,  and  why  lal>or  should 
be    "the   dominant    partner"    in   distribu- 


tion. Mr.  Howe  answers  neither  of  these 
qtiestions,  and  the  book  ends  without  an- 
swering another  question — how  is  this 
change  in  taxation  to  be  brought  about? 

Irwin,  Will.  The  House  of  Mystery.  Pp.  232. 
New  York:    The  Century  Co. 

An  attempt  to  '  expose  a  New  York 
medium,  involving  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  young  man's  suit  for  the  hand  of  a 
charming  girl— this  is,  in  brief,  the  out- 
line of  the  novel,  "The  House  of  MysterJ^" 
Dr.  Blake,  the  lover,  is  a  young  surgeon 
just  home  from  the  Philippines.  He  de- 
sires to  wed  Annette  Markham,  the  niece 
of  the  medium,  but  is  restrained  by  the 
inexplicable  antagonism  of  the  older 
woman  and  a  certain  eltxsive  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  younger.  Convinced  that 
some  professional  trickery  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble,  he  hires  Rosalie  La 
Grange,  another  medium,  to  spy  upon  the 
aunt.  Rosalie  is  quite  the  best  character 
in  the  book,  a  clever  combination  of  fraud 
and  .sincerity,  kindness  and  vulgarity. 
Admitting  the  existence  of  the  "real  thing  " 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  she  yet  maintains 
that  "mediums  are  a  set  of  pipe-dreamers 
as  a  cla.ss."  Her  investigations  bring  on 
an  exciting  climax.  Robert  Norcross,  a 
prominent  financier,  is  the  victim  of  the 
medium's  machinations  at  the  time,  also 
the  dupe  of  a  broker,  who  makes  use  of  his 
credulity  to  further  his  own  financial 
schemes.  How  Annette  has  likewise  been 
an  unconscious  victim  and  is  finally  res- 
cued from  the  aunt's  baleful  influence,  all 
of  which  is  entertainingly  told. 

The  book  shows  familiarity  with  the 
methods  commonly  employed  by  iirespon- 
sible  mediums.  It  shows  no  disposition  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  matter  of  spiritual- 
ism, however,  nor  even  to  consider  it  seri- 
ously. Rather,  the  author  has  made  use 
of  "the  hovise  of  mysterj- "  as  a  picturesque 
background  for  a  very  readable  story. 

Kent,  Charles  Foster.  The  Sermons,  Epistles,  and 
ApocaljT>ses  of  Israel's  Prophets  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  A.ssyrian  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Maccabean 
Struggle.  Maps  and  Chronological  Charts.  8vo. 
pp.  516.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.75 
net. 

Keyser,  Harriette  A.     Bishop  Potter,  The  People's. 

Friend.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  195.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker.     $1  net. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  A  Song  of  the  English.  New 
York:    Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     $750. 

The  rich  red-and-gold  binding,  and  ex- 
quisite illustrations  of  this  new  edition  of 
■'.\  Song  of  the  English,"  form  a  fitting- 
.setting  for  its  stirring,  martial  verses. 
They  are  divided  into  .seven  related  btit 
separate  poems.  The  first,  introductory 
in  character,  is  followed  by  "The  Coast- 
wise Lights,"  descriptive  of  England's 
farewell  and  welcome  home  to  her  mar- 
iners; "The  Song  of  the  Dead"  revealing- 
the  enormous  sacrifice  of  her  sons  on  land 
and  sea;  "The  Deep  Sea  Cables,"  an  ex- 
pres.sion  of  rejoicing  at  the  union  of  her 
widely  scattered  possessions;  "The  Song 
of  the  Sons"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Cities,'" 
a  re\'iew  of  the  history'  of  her  representa- 
tive commercial  centers,  and  "England's. 
Answer,"  a  summary  of  national  charac- 
teristics. The  spirit  of  England  breathes 
in  ev'ery  hne  of  this  patriotic  tribute. 

It  is  fortunate  that  so  able  an  illustra- 
tor as  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  has  been 
secured  to  interpret  "A  Song  of  the  Eng- 
ish."  There  are  thirty  full-page  colored 
illustrations,  mostly  of  a  symbolic  nature ; 
besides  numerous  black-and-white  draw- 
(Continucd  on  page  826) 
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Grape  Juice 


Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  pure.  It  comes 
from  the  bottle  as  it  comes  from  the 
grape — pure,  rich  and  unfermented. 
Nothing  is  added  to  Welch's — not  even 
water  or  sugar — for  we  have  nothing 
to  disguise  and  only  choicest  Concords 
rich  in  natural  sugar  are  used.  The 
delicious  flavor  proves  this.  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  is  used  for  many  purposes 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  give  s-atis- 
faction.  We  guarantee  this.  The  reg- 
ular  use   of  Welch's  is  a   health-habit. 

Every  bottle  of  Welch's  complies  with  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Our  serial  number 
is  140.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
If  unable  to  purchase  of  your  dealer  send 
$3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.  Sample  3-oz,  bottle  by 
mail,  10c.  Booklet  of  forty  delicious 
ways  of   using-    Welch's    Grape  Juice,    free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juke  Co.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Our  readen  are  atiked  to  mentlxMi  Th>:  Litkkakv  Diokst  when  wrltlou  to  ad»«»rtlsers. 
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1 30  Tapering  Round 

Red  Rubber 
Finders 


Beat 
Your 
Own 


You  must  soften   your   beard  to  shave  with 

comfort    for    the    reason    that    a    softened     beard 

offers   less  resistance  to  the  razor — therefore  less 

"pulling^. ••      Every  barber   demonstrates  this  by 

ruiiin^   in    the    lather.        HE     DOES     IT    WITH    HIS 

FINGERS — this    is    always    mussy   and    often   unsanitary. 

You  have  imitated  the  barber's  method  in  spite  of  its  untidi- 
ness and  then  have  had  to  wash  the  lather  from  your  hand 
before  you  could  use  your  razor.  Neither  your  fingers  nor  tlie 
barber's  can  soften  the  beard  quickly,  neatly  or  thoroughly. 

The  Luxury  Lather  Brush  has  150  Tapering  Little  Round 
Red  Rubber  Fingers,  sterilized  and  sanitary,  which  take  the 
place  of  the  five  human  fingers  and  work  the  lather  into  the 
beard  far  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  because  their 
little  tapering  ends  penetrate  betiveen  and  around  the 
hairs,  while  the  broad-pointed  human  fingers  merely 
pass  over  them.  These  velvety  rubber  fingers  soften 
the  beard  scient'ifica!!:, — they  pet  the  lather  right  down 
into  the  beard  tr/-^/-^  the  r  ;:or  cuts.  This  sa'ves  the 
edge  of  the  razor  r-.d  m:'.cs  it  cut  better.  It  makes 
certain  a  clean,  comfortable  shave  in  halj  the 
usual  time  without  even  wetting  your  fingers. 


several  times  its 
.  price  because  the 

Luxury 

Lather  Brush 

is  an  article  of  the  highest  quality  which  accomplishes  better  than  has  heretofore  been 
possible  three  important  results: 

LATHERS  BETTER  THAN  YOUR  OLD  BRUSH:  Made  of  choicest  Beau  Blanc  French  Bristles 
blended  with  PURE  Badirir  Hair  in  just  the  riyht  proportions  to  give  elasticity  and  best  lathering 
qualities.  Bristles  are  vulcani/t'd  in  hard  rubber — can't  pull  out.  Oi>cii  handle  of  hard  rubber  at 
right  angles.     As  handy  as  a  hair-brush  and  you  can  hang  it  up. 

SOFTENS  THE  BEARD  BETTER  THAN  YOUR  HAND:  The  )ittle  rubber  fingers  are  made  of 
best  refined  Para,  soft  as  velvet.  Will  quickly  soften  ttn>  most  wiry  beard,  but  caimot  irritate  the  ten- 
derest  skin.     Makes  possible  a  daily  shave  with  comfort. 

MASSAGES  THE  FACE  WHILE  LATHERING  :  No  time  lost.  Delicate,  pleasant  and  sure  in  its 
invigorating,  skin-strengthening  benefits.  Prevents  bl;n  kheads  and  improves  the  complexion  by 
cleaning  out  the  i>ores.      Cures  ingrowing  beard  and  banishes  skin  troubles. 

Used  with  shaving  stick,  powder,  cream  or  .nug,  the  LUXURY  eives  more  satisfactioD  in  shaving 
than  any  other  toilet  article  ever  devised, 

BOOK— "Well  Lathered  is  Half   Shaved •*— FREE 

This  book  tells  the  correct  way  to  apply  lather  and  use  a  razor.      Send  your  dealer's  oame. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  LUXURY  L.ATHER  BRUSH,  send  us  $3.00  and  we  will  sendoneprepaid  by 
return  mail.  Use  it  a  month  and  test  our  claims;  then  if  you  are  willini:  to  part  with  it  riturn  the  brush 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.      Write  us. 

Luxury  Sales  Company,     384     River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


tddth^ 
Powde:P 


The    digestive    juices    of 
start  from  the  mouth. 

To  have  them  properly  perform  their  duty  of 
dipestine  the  food  you  eat,  they  should  be   free 
from    all     germs,  —  antiseptically    clean.        By 
brushing  your  teeth    morniiijr    and    nitjht    with 
Sanitol  Tooth  Powder  or  Sanitol  Tooth  Paste, 
the  teeth' and  mouth  are  purired  of  impurities. 
The  benefit  is  immediate  and  lasts  for  hours, 
it's  a  matter  of    your  health.      Get  .Sanito 
to-day. 

25c.   wlicrcviT  toilet  articles  .'iic  sold. 
Sanitol  (  heiuiial  Laboratory  (Jo.  .St.  Louis 
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ings.  The  artist  has  shown  a  happy  faculty 
of  catching  the  poet's  mood  and  thought, 
with  the  result  that  the  text  and  illustra- 
tions form  a  rare  combination  of  literary 
and  })ictorial  art. 

I^upp,  Francis  E.  The  Indian  and  His  Problem. 
8vo,  \>]>.  f^ig.  New  Yor'..:  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons 
$2  net. 

The  ex-Comirasi)ncr  ff)r  Indian  Affairs 
shows  in  this  book  hi.w  admirably  fitted 
he  was  for  the  work  which  his  country 
entrusted  him  v.ith.  He  admires  the  abo- 
rigines, with  their  capacity  for  the  attain- 
ment of  lofty  character,  their  aristocratic 
pride  of  race,  their  courage  and  fortitude. 
Mr.  Leupp  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Indian  problem  which  has  recently  sunk 
inlu  the  background  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  emancipated  negro 
of  the  South.  By  frecpient  association 
with  the  Indian  as  he  is  at  present  he  ktaows 
all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  reservation  system.  He  condemns  the 
idea  that  the  Indian,  while  comporting 
himself  with  propriety,  should  be  forbid- 
den to  pass  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
territories  allotted  to  him.  He  should  en- 
joy the  freedom  of  the  American  citizen  in 
this  respect.  He  shows  that  the  Indian  is 
capable  of  making,  keeping,  and  shrewdly- 
investing  money.  He  points  out  what  the 
Indian  needs  in  the  way  of  practical  edu- 
cati(^n.  Yet  he  disbelieves  in  the  coming 
of  any  Indian  Booker  Washington.  This 
conclusion  of  his  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  negro  people  fonn  a  solid  unit  which 
has  been  made  more  universal  by  their 
enslavement  to  one  race  of  white  men. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  handle  them  as 
a  whole,  to  prescribe  one  system  of  educa- 
tion for  them,  and  to  address  them  in  one 
language.  The  Indians,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  only  divided  up  into  various  na- 
tions, each  with  its  customs,  its  language, 
and  even  its  religion,  but  they  are  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  civilization  (judged  by  the 
American  standard)  and  in  many  cases 
even  their  costume  is  primeval,  altho  they 
are  rapidly  falling  into  line  under  the  in- 
fluence of  missionary  and  educational 
work  among  them.  Sympathy  and  com- 
mon sense  underlie  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  bv  the  author  of  a  remarkable 
book. 

.■\IfI>oiiouKh,  Rev,  M.  V,  The  Chief  Sources  of 
Sin.  Seven  Discourses  on  Pride.  Covetoiisness, 
Lust,  .An«er,  Gluttony,  Envy.  Sloth.  i6mo,  pp.  114- 
New   Vork:    John  Murphy  Co.      75  cents. 

IMe.Sorley,  Jo.seph.  The  Sacrament  of  Duty  and 
Other  Essays.  i.'mo,  pp.  284.  New  York;  The 
Columbus  Press. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  bright  little  book, 
which  is  intended  to  encourage  the  aim  at 
high  ideals  in  life,  should  be  disfigured,  at 
least  on  the  outside,  by  a  title  that  seems 
]>retentious.  AVe  do  not  understand  the  met- 
ajihor  by  wJiich  duty  should  be  called  a  sac- 
rament. Nevertheless,  we  must  give  praise 
to  the  candor  and  open-mindedness  of  the.se 
clever  essays,  nine  in  number,  from  which 
])eople  of  all  denominations  may  glean 
much  sensible  ad\-ice  and  even  comfort. 
The  author  is  a  Paulist  Father,  president 
of  St.  Thomas  College  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C. 

Marks,  Jeannette.  and  IMoodj  ,  Julia.  A  Holiday 
with  the  Birds.  Illustrated.  lamo,  pp.  211.  New 
\'()rk;    Harper   &  Bros.     75  cents. 

AlarNltall.  Edward,  and  Bazey,  Charles  T.  In 
()lil    Keiitueky.      .'\   Story   of   the    Hluegrass  and   the 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Time — One  hour  before  the  "  curtain  goes  up." 

Place — Any  one  of  several  million  homes  where 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  used. 

The  Cast — A  man  and  wife  who  insist  on 
being  "  Pompeian  Clean"  before  "being  seen." 

She — A  woman  who  has  discovered  how  Pom- 
peian Massage  Cream  freshens  and  clears  the 
complexion  ;  how  it  rubs  in  and  rolls  out ;  how 
it  brings  out  pore-dirt  that  even  soap  and  water 
can't  reach;  how  it  removes  "shine"  and  sallow- 
ness;  how  it  does  the  work  of  face-powders 
without  their  harmful,  pore-clogging  results ; 
and  how  it  preserves  youth  and  beauty  by  pre- 
venting wrinkles  and  other  ravages  of  time 
and  worry. 

He — A  man  who  has  discovered  that  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  is  indispensable  after  a  shave, 
or  after  a  dav's  dusty  work  or  sport.  He  knows 
that  Pompeian  takes  out  of  the  pores  all 
smarting  soap  particles  or  infecting  dust  and 
soot.  He  knows,  as  you  should  know,  how 
Pompeian  strengthens  the  skin  for  easy,  close 
shaving,  and  soon  brings  that  healthy,  ruddy 
glow  of  the  athlete.  Pompeian  is  rubbed  in 
and  rubbed  out.  Nothing  is  left  on  the  face. 
It  is  the  complete  cleanser. 

C  BOTH  OF  THEM  have  long  considered 
Pompeian  a  household  product  whose  presence  is  a 
true  delight  and  whose  absence  is  a  cause  of  regret. 

C^POMPEIAN    has  been   known  to  the  public 
only  8  years,  but  today  enjoys  the  largest  patron- 
age of  all  face  creams.      There  are  several  million  constant  users  of  Pompeian.      This 
should  indicate  much  merit.     Ask  Her  to  write  "Pompeian"  on  tomorrow's  shopping  list. 


5> 


B    sho 


Sold  by  all  dealers,  50c.,  75c.  and  $1. 


^ 


Massage 
Cream 


"  Don't  envy  a  good  complexion ;  use  Pompeian  and  have  one."  ""^fLf, 

Don't!  Don't!  Don't!  If  you  are  st-nonsly  ir'ercsted  in  pos- 
sessing a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  you  must  not  conftise  I'oinpeian 
Massage  Cream  with  "cold"  or  "prease"  creams.  The  latter  have 
their  uses,  and  we  ha\-e  not  one  word  to  say  against  them. 

But  Pompeian  Massage  ("ream  is  entirely  different  in  purpose,  use 
and  results.    "Cold"  or  ''grease"  creams  are  rubbed  onto  the  skin 

and  stay  there.      Pompeian  Massage  Cream  enters  the 

{>ores,  and  in  a  few  seconds  rolls  out,  bringing  with  it  all 

the  infecting  pore-dirt  that  even  your  best  soap  cr)uldn't 

reach. 


It  is  this  rollini^   nut  feature  which   distinguishes   Pompeian  frf>m 
"cold  or  "grease"  creams.      It  is  this   r\ibhing-in  and    rxihbing-      / 
out   process  which  keeps  the  skin  free  from    blackheads,  sallow-     a/ 
ness  and  premature  wrinkles.      Useall  the  good  "cold"  creams     ^ 
you  care  to,  but  to  acijuire  a  natural  clearness  and  freshness 
you  7>iust  treat  your  skin  to  the  cleansing  and   stimulating 
effect  of  a  Pompeian  massage  with    Pompeian    Massage     <^ 


Pompeian 

Cream.  All  dealers  50c,  75c  and  $\.  Cream  sent  -^  Mfg.  Co. 
to  ;dl  parts  of  the  world,  postage  paid,  if  dealer  caii't  •''y  15  Prospect  St. 
supply  you.  «-/         aevcland,  Ohio 

--  __,  _  ■>.        1^  ■  ,■  ,    .        .  .  ■       ,  T.        i  '^  Gentlfiiun:    En- 

#ZaC  n  T^I*12l1  ISII*  "  nave  been  rtjulmf;  and  iKarine  about  )>omp<ian  for  years.  V  ou  have  meant  to  buy  -a/  tlosed  find  he.  Please 
^■^"^  **  ***«■*  «f€»*.  Pompeian  from  one  of  the  5o,'Too  dealers  that  sell  it,  hill  perhap.s  have  uol  done  so.  Cutoff'  >?  send  me  a  special  trial 
Coupon  NOW  before  paper  1«  lost.  This  is  your  chance  to  di.scover  wliat  a  vast  difference  there  is  belween  an  ordinary  Jy  jar  of  J'omiK-iaii  Mav- 
"cold"  cream  and  n  Mientifically  nude  Massage  Cream  like  Pompeian.      Kill  out  the  coii[K)n  today  and  prepare  for  a  delight-   -Mr     sajre  Cream. 


fill  .surprise  when  vou  receive  our  quarttr-ounce  trial  jar.    When  writing  en<  lo.se  6  cents  in  coin  or  United  St.iles  stamps.        _*i 


Pompeian  Manufacturing  Co.,  15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Library  Slipa  Saved  ion*  irt  every  package)  mean*  Magaiinea  and  Boohs  earned. 

Our  rettders  are  tmiifA  to  nn«ntioti  Thk  LnKRAKV  DiOKST  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


/ 


Name 
Address. . 
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The 

Lather's 
The 
Thing 


The 

Lather 

Thafs 

Lasting 


JOHNSON'S 

SHAVING 

CREAM 

SOAP 

cannot  be  compared  to 
the  old  style  shaving  soaps 
in  any  form.  It  is  made 
of  pure  ingredients  from 
nature's  own  unadulter- 
ated lather-making  pro- 
ducts, and  is  a  condensed 
property  that  instantly 
brushes  into  a  rich, 
creamy,  lasting  lather. 

Softens  the  Hardest  Beard 
Soothes  the  Tenderest  Skin 


EVERY 
DRUGGIST 
SELLS  IT 


A  FULL  SIZE  TUBE- 
ISO  SHAVES— 25  CENTS 

A  Twenty-Shave  Trial  Tube 
Sent  by  Us  for  2  Cents 


ONE  TRIAL 
IS  CONVINCING 


Dept.  4-C,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


{Cot.tintu-d  jrom  page  826) 

Mountains.  Founded  on  Charles  T.  Dazey's  play. 
Illustrated.  ijmo,  pp.  352.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham.     81.50. 

New  York,  A  Brier  History  of  tbe  City  Hall 
Park  of.  With  an  Appeal  for  its  Preservation.  8vo, 
pp.  40.  With  Frontispiece  and  Map.  New  York: 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety, Tribune  Building. 

Among  the  good  influences  working  for 
the  preser^-^ation  of  the  New  York  City 
Hall  Park  again.st  its  threatened  invasion 
by  a  huge  building  to  be  used  as  a  county 
court-house,  the  American  Scenic  Society 
has  been  a  leader.  The  present  pamphlet 
is  issued  as  part  of  its  work  in  increasing 
the  protest  of  public-spirited  citizens 
against  that  invasion.  It  appears  from 
this  pamphlet  that  the  area  of  the  park 
fifty  years  ago  comprized  lof  acres,  where- 
as now,  owing  to  the  invasions  already 
made,  it  comprizes  only  d>h  acres.  The  ])ro- 
posed  court-house  would  reduce  the  un- 
occupied space  by  perhaps  one-fourth  of 
the  8  J  acres.  A  further  harm  would  be 
that  it  would  quite  overshadow  the  pres- 
ent City  Hall — "one  of  the  architectural 
treasures  of  the  city."  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet  regards  as  "the  crowning  disas- 
ter to  the  park,"  the  use  of  it  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  site  for  the  post- 
ofhce.     This  disaster  dates  from  1867. 

The  writer  has  compiled  a  mass  of  inter- 
esting historical  information  concerning 
this  plot  of  ground.  It  has  been  virtually 
a  park  ever  since  the  Dutch  settled  on 
Manhattan  Lsland,  when  they  used  it  as 
a  cfjmmon  field  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 
In  1687,  under  the  Dongan  Charter,  it  was 
granted  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  being  then  "a  wild,  un- 
cultivated tract  on  the  outskirts  of  civil- 
ization." Among  the  notable  associations 
of  the  place  are  the  execution,  on  or  over- 
looking the  park,  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Leisler  and  his  son-in-laW,  Jacob  Milborne, 
in  i6qi.  On  the  site  of  the  City  Hall,  in 
1736  was  erected  an  almshouse  which  long 
remained  there.  In  the  northeast  corner 
was  erected,  soon  after  1757,  ^  "^w-  jail, 
afterward  known  as  the  Debtors'  Prison, 
then  as  the  Register's  Office,  and  in  recent 
times  as  the  Hall  of  Records.  This  build- 
ing was  not  demolished  until  11)03.  The 
City  Hall  Building  dates  from  1803,  when 
the  first  foundation  stone  was  laid.  When 
completed  it  was  often  referred  to  as  "the 
finest  public  edifice  in  the  United  States." 

The  park  has  often  been  associated  with 
great  public  affairs.  When  the  Dutch  fleet 
arrived  in  1673  to  possess  itself  anew  of  the 
city,  600  men  who  had  landed  on  the  island 
were  formed  in  battle-line  in  this  park, 
and  thence  marched  to  the  city,  which  Vay 
below  Wall  Street,  and  secured  its  .surren- 
der by  the  English.  For  long  years  the 
park  continued  to  be  a  popular  rallying- 
place.  Here  under  the  English  were  cele- 
brated the  King's  birthday,  the  Gun-pow- 
der-Plot  discovery,  and  other  anniversaries. 
Diiring  the  Stamp-Act  troubles,  mass- 
meetings  were  held  there,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  burned  in  effigy. 
When  the  act  was  repealed  a  mass-meeting 
was  here  convened  to  celebrate  the  event. 
The  park  became  a  rallying-place  for  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  during  the  Revolution,  and 
here  were  erected  several  Liberty  Poles, 
each  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  was 
torn  down  by  linglish  sympathizers.  In 
the  hist  instance  armed  conflict  ensued 
at  John  and   William   Streets,   where  was 


'  fought  the  Battle  of  Golden  Hill,  in  which, 
as  many  historians  assert,  was  shed  the 
first  blood  of  the  Revolution.  In  1774  a 
mass-meeting  protesting  against  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  was  held  in  the  park. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  1776, 
when  the  seat  of  war  was  transferred  to 
New  York,  these  grounds  became  a  camp- 
ing- and  drilling-place  for  American  troops, 
the  space  beiiig  barricaded.  Here  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  in  1776,  first  appeared 
publicly  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  soon 
afterward  first  met  Washington,  whose 
close  associate  he  afterward  became,  not 
only  in  military  but  in  State  affairs.  Here 
in  1776  was  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, scKjn  after  its  adoption  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  here,  after  the  reading 
of  that  document,  a  joyous  crowd  marched 
down  to  Bowling  Green,  where  they  hauled 
from  its  pedestal  a  leaden  statue  of  George 
III.,  which  afterward,  by  the  melting 
process,  was  converted  into  bullets  with 
which  to  pelt  British  soldiers.  After  the 
Revolution  the  City  Hall  Park  became  a 
center  of  almost  every  public  demonstra- 
tion that  occurred  in  the  city.  Here  was 
given  a  reception  to  Lafayette;  here  was 
the  scene  of  the  Erie-Canal  celebration ;  the 
Croton- Water  celebration;  the  reception 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  many  other  notable  ceremonies. 

The  pamphlet  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  occupies  a 
large  part  of  the  original  park  grounds  for 
a  post-office,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  building  shall  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
poses than  a  post-office  and  court-house. 
Apparently  the  only  hope  of  restoring 
the  park  to  its  original  condition  by  the 
demolition  of  the  |Kwt-office  building,  as 
advocated  by  the  Scenic  Society,  lies  in  the 
eventual  abandonment  of  the  site  for  Fed- 
eral uses.  The  price  paid  to  the  city  for 
the  ground  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  only  $500,000.  It  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that,  at  some  day  not  far 
distant,  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
induced  to  restore  the  land  to  the  city  for ' 
the  sum  originally  paid,  the  building  being 
demolished,  and  the  sit  once  more  converted 
into  park  grounds.  A  better  solution  still 
would  ensue,  if  the  Federal  government 
were  to  abandon  the  site. 

Preble,  Henry.  Translated  by.  The  Source  of 
■'Jerusalem  the  Golden."  Together  with  Other 
Pieces  Attributed  to  Bernard  of  Cluny.  Introdnc 
tion.  Notes,  and  Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson.  lanio,  pp.  207.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1.38  postpaid. 

Pulitzer,  Ralph.  New  York  Society  on  Parade 
8vo.  pp.  141.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.20  net. 

Society  on  parade  is  society  in  evening 
dress.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
metro{X)lis  at  play,  whether  at  dinner,  at 
the  opera,  or  at  a  ball.  For  there  is  an 
aristocracy  in  New  York,  this  writer  as- 
sures us,  "whose  elevation"  is  not  any- 
thing inherited,  but  is  "largely  artificial"; 
for,  "in  New  York,  the  constant  contor- 
tions of  society  are  indispensable  to  create 
and  maintain  a  precarious  upper  class." 
These  "contortions"  include  dinners  at 
half-past  eight.  He  describes  the  details 
of  these  feasts,  "the  first  fifteen  minutes 
of  which  are  generally  their  best,  for  hun- 
ger is  essentially  a  spontaneous  emotion." 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  nothing  in 
New  York  dinners  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  Paris  or  London.  Dulness 
is  cosmopolitan,  and  as  in  Europe,  so  in 
(Continued  on  page  8jo) 
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'T  ran  s;iy  tluit  T  have  used 

Sanatogen  iiiagreat  number  of 

cases  (,that  is,  in  thu^e  disturbances 

of  metabolism  which  were  mainlv  of 

a  nervous  or  neurasthenic  origin), 

and  have  obtained  excellent  results." 

— vF'rom  "ZeitSi/tri/t/ur  diatetische 

und  physikaliscke     7'/tera/>u," 

Berlin.) 


'THB    FOfOm&/t6NIC 


"A  better 
cell  reconstitu-  ' 
entcan  hardly  be 
imagined ;  for  the 
casein  and  glycero- 
phosphate   in    com- 
bination fulfill  every 
condition     demanded 
by   the    physiological 
chemist  as  well  as  by 
the  clinician  for  per-  J 
feet  nutrition   either 
in    health    or    dis- 
ease."     (From 
"  Therapeutt c 
Medicine, 
New  York.), 


"When 
there     is     gas- 
tric   trouble  with 
v<jmitini;   or    sick- 
ness   .Sanatogen   is 
in     my     experiente 
the  best  of  artificial 
foods,    easily    re- 
tained   and    easily 
assimilated. 
( From  "  The  British  i 
Medical  Journal, "  J 
London.) 


.   The  ( a<^es,  which 

were  selected  from  a  large  series 

because  of  their  severity,  offered  an 

excellent  illustration  ot  the  rapid 

and  efficient  action  of  Sanatogen  in 

promoting  nutrition,  increasing  the 

appetite  and  favoring  assimilation." 

• — ^From' '  I  vteruatioiial Journal  of 

Surgery ,'^'ii  .\ .) 


'In    c a ,s e s    of 
neuras  then  la, 
Sanatogen     is     a 
most  pKJteut  factor 
in  building  up    the  ] 
body  tissue.    I  have 
proved  It  time  after] 
time."  ■  (From  "  TIte  \ 
Journal  of  the  Brit- 
ish   U osteopathic  [ 
Socie-t)  .'") 


"  It  is  prob-> 

ably  Id  cases^ 
of  w eiikenin^  <yt\ 
e.xhatistionol  the' 
nervous  sy.steni, 
accompanied  by  va- 
rious forms  of  men- 
tal and    bodily  in- 
efficieiicj-,  that  San- 
atogen proves  most 
useful.  Rest.an  out- 
door life,  and  Sana- 
togen will  often  el- 
fect  a  cure. — ( Froni 
"The     General^ 
Praetitiaver," 
London .) 


A  Remarkable  Chain. 
of  Evideixce  :fov 
Nervous  Sufferers 

The  art  of  healing  was  never  so  perfect  as  it  is  to-da> . 

Doirmas  and  theories  have  been  replaced  by  principles  and  facts 
— facts  based  upon  exact  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  life.  Thus 
superstition  has  retreated  before  the  illuminating  torch  of  knowledge 
— Siinicr. 

Of  all  sciences  none  is  more  progressive  than  Medicine,  yet  none 
more  conservative  in  accepting  new  opinions,  new  facts. 

Contemporary  medical  literature  is  the  garner  that  gathers  up  the 
wheat  and  burns  the  chaff. 

And  here  we  have  a  fact  of  profound  significance,  for  unto  Sana- 
togen the  best  scientific  minds  have  given  their  unqualified  approval 
through  the  great  clearing-house  of  medical  thought — the  leading  medi- 
cal journals.  The  accompanying  extracts  are  selected  at  random  from 
over  120  original  contributions,  all  commending  the  unique  reconstruc- 
tive, nerse-building  properties  of  Sanatogen. 

Welded  together  with  this  unimpeachable  chain  of  evidence  are^ 
the  privately  expressed,  written  opinions  of  over  12000  physicians  the 
world  over — the  encomiums  of  scores  of  men  and  women  in  the 
forefront  of  public  and  soci;d  life,  names  that  stand  for  the  best  in 
human  thought  and  progress. 

When,  therefore,  the  proprietors  of  Sanatogen  con: mend  to  all 
ner\e  sufferers  its  he;ilth-giving  properties,  they  are  not  advancing 
claims  or  theories,  they  are  treading  upon  the  sure  ground  of  knoivl- 
edge  and  facts. 

.Sanatogen  comes  to  you  as  a  fine  white  powder  that  c.ui  Ix^  easily  dissolved  and  t.-\ken  in  daily 
erages,  water,  milk,  cocoa,  etc.  It  is  a  distinct  entity,  perfectly  combining  pure  albumen  and  glyco- 
>sphate  of  sodium  the  basis  of  nerve  and  cell  construction.  It  supplies  the  body  in  perfectly  as- 
lilable  form  the  very  fibres  of  nerve  strength  and  endurance.     All  good  druggists  sell  Sanatogen. 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Union  Square 


New  York 


Dr.  Saleeby's  Book 
Will  Interest  You. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleehy,  uhost 
writings  on  the  .subject  of 
Eugenics  have  lately  at- 
tracted so  much  attention, 
has  just  written  an  essay 
entitled  "'Hte  Will  To  Do," 
in  which  he  traces  the  exact 
relation  of  Sanatogen  to  the 


'  .Sanatogen  was  used  as  a  food 
.tmedy  in  a  wide  range  of  digestive  dis- 
turbances—a beneficial  eftect  upon  the 
nervous  system  was  frequently  noticeable 
and  the  mental  depression  often  gnve  way 
within  a  short  time."— (Kron>  "Deutsche 
Med.  lyocheiuchrift,"  Berlin.; 


Write   For    a   Free 
Copy 

needs  of  modem  man.  This 
interesting  publication  will 
afford  you  a  profitalile  half- 
hour'.s  reading,  since  it  con- 
vey.s  a  message  that  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  important  to 
everyone  subject  to"ner\  es." 
Write    for   a    copy    to-day. 


"  There 
is    no    doubt 
whatever    that 
the  nutrition  of 
patients  taking 
Sanatogen  improves 
wonderfully  ,due,in 
all  probability, to  its 
beingeasy  of  assim- 
ilation and  to  the 
organic  absorbable 
phosphorus  which 
it  contains."— 
(From    "Medical 
Times," 
Ix)ndon.) 


The  favorable 
results  of  my  ob- 
servations have 
( unvinced  me  that 
."^anatogen  is  fully 
deserving  of  the 
popular  designa- 
tion "nerve  food." 
—  (From  "Medi- 
sinische  Xlinii," 
Berlin.) 


(Referring     to 
the  treatment  of 
certain  cases  of  ex- 
treme j)hysical  de- 
bility) ...   "I  have 
hern    u  :>  i  n  g    San- 
atogen w  ith  the  great- 
est   success    during 
tlie  last  two  years." 
-(From     "The 
I  Z.a«c«/,"Iyondon.) 


"  We  cer- 
tainly    pos- 
sess in  Sanato- 
gen   a    remedy 
th;it  is  of  undoubted 
v.ilue  in  cases  where 
tlie  digestive  organs 
need     strengthening 
and  where  a  special 
effect  upon  the  irri- 
tated   nervous    sys- 
tem is   desired." — 
VFrom     "  ll'iener 

Klivischt 

Woclienschrift,'* 

Vienna.) 


.\  large  number  of  neuras- 
thenic patients,  wlio  could  not  conveniently 
change    their  surroundings,  or  to  whom  such 
cliange  alone  did  not  prove  helpful,  were  given 
.Sanatogen  for  several  weeks  or  months  and  this 
so    improved  tlieir  rmidition   that  they    were 
able  once  more  to  follow  their  regular 
occupations."     (From  "Deutsche 
Aer-tezeituHg,"  Berlin.) 
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(Continued  from  page  828) 

New  York,  "a  dinner  spent  between  two 
bores  may  seem  as  infinite  in  alternating 
dulness  as  a  life  spent  between  two  hus- 
bands," excepting  that  "there  is  no  Da- 
kota for  the  dinner-guest."  A  curious 
feature  of  some  balls,  we  are  told,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  "stag"  supper-tables  or- 
ganized by  the  misogynists,  who  have  no 
"supper-partners."  The  girls,  who  may  be 
in  the  same  plight,  can  not  organize  such 
.separate  tables.  All  they  can  do  is  "to  dis- 
appear as  swiftly  and  secretly  as  possible, 
hurrying  home  in  humiliation  for  the  pres- 
ent and  despair  for  the  future."  In  the 
same  hght  vein  this  author  discusses  the 
opera  and  the  dance,  and  is  well  seconded 
by  his  illustrator,  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

Talbert,  Daniel  H.  The  Pleasures  of  Sin.  Frontis- 
piece. i3mo,  pp.  138.  Indianapolis:  D.  H.  Ta!')ert. 
016  Terminal  Bldg. 

Taylor,  Mary  Inilay.  Caleb  Trench.  Front. apiece. 
I -•mo,  pp.  300.     Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Taylor.  William  J.  A  Syllabus  of  the  History  of 
Education,  i^mo,  pp.  145.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

Thanet,  Octave.  By  Inheritance.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  394.     Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Thrice,  Luke.  The  Society  Wolf.  Illustrated. 
12010,  pp.  304.     New  York;    Cupples    &  Leon  Co. 

Tracy,  Frederick,  and  Stimpel,  Joseph.  The 
Psycholog>'  of  Childhood,  i^mo,  pp.  2iy.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath   &  Co. 

Tucker,  William  Jewett.  Personal  Power.  8vo. 
pp.  284.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Some  of  those  who  go  to  college,  says 
the  ex-president  of  Dartmouth,  find  there 
the  first  chance  for  mental  and  moral 
quickening.  Others  need  to  have  their 
sen.se  of  power  deepened  and  steadied.  The 
sen.se  of  pow'er  in  the  average  college  stu- 
dent has  to  be  rou.sed  by  the  college  and 
its  teachers.  As  pt)wer  and  the  sense  of 
power  increase  there  comes  the  sense  of 
respon.sibility,  the  stepping-stone  to  gen- 
erous consecration. 

The  object  of  these  sermons  is  to  quicken 
the  sense  of  power.  The  expo.sition  of  va- 
rious texts  of  Scripture  gives  the  ])reacher 
an  opportunity  of  tirging  upon  young  men 
the  necessity  of  high  ideals.  We  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  inspiring 
earnestness  of  these  discotxrses,  es])ecially 
the  VII.,  IX.,  and  theX.,  entitled  .severally, 
"A  Man's  Soul  and  the  World,"  "The 
Morally  Well-bred  Man,"  and  "Moral 
Maturity."  Very  much  to  the  ])oint  are 
the  addresses  at  the  0})ening  of  successive 
college  years,  1Q05— 08,  on  "The  Moral 
Training  of  the  College  Man."  They  include 
"The  Training  of  the  Gentleman."  "The 
Training  of  the  Scholar,"  "The  Training 
of  the  Citizen,"  "The  Training  of  the 
Altruist." 

The  college  as  an  institution  has  never 
been  more  plainly  recognized  as  a  school 
of  morals  and  a  training-place  for  charac- 
ter as  in  these  admirable  essays.  In  his 
address  on  "The  Capacity  for  the  True," 
Dr.  Tucker  sums  up  the  subject  in  words 
of  golden  wisdom,  "First  be  true.  Sec- 
ond, get  po.ssessions  in  things  which  are 
true.  Third,  make  the  things  which  are 
true  in  you  and  to  you  true  to  other  men." 
As  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  ])rin- 
ciples  of  practical  strength  and  good  in 
young  men,  as  a  plain  message  of  advice 
to  those  who  wish  to  lead  lives  of  moral 
earnestness  and  usefulness,  this  book  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  utility  both  to  those 
who  rule  and  teach  in  college  and  those 
who  are  ruled  and  taught  there. 


^  |urhamJ-|uplex| 


The  new  razor  that  combines  al 
the  advantages  of  all  styles  o 
razors — both  open=blade  anc 
"safety" — and  eliminates  al 
their  faults. 

No  matter  what  style  of  razor  you  prefer,  yo' 
will  find  the  Durham-Duplex  the  best  and  mos 
satisfactory  razor  you  have  ever  used.  It  afford 
the  correct  Sliding  Diagonal  Stroke  of  the  oli 
style    open-blade    razor,    together   with   a    Safety 

Guard    and    Inter 

changeable    Blades 

It  does  not  cut  you— 

neither  does  it  scrap 

or  "pull."      It  s^ave 

vou,    easily,    correct! 

and  safely. 

The  Interchangeable  Blade 

make  stropping  or  honin 

unnecessary ,whether  yo 

use    the   Durham 

Duplex  as  a   safet 

razor,or  as  an  open 

blade  razor  withou 

the  Safetv-Guarc 

Outfit  in  Leather-Covered  Case  1 


BUNION^ 
Relieved  and  Cured 

\(1  ENLARGED  JOINTS  «*;^tS.tS^^,« 

4.f^\       ACHFELD-rS  (Patent) 

•"PERFECnON"  TOE  SPRING 

worn  at  night  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliar.v  appliancea  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

USE  MY  IMPROVED  IMSTEP  ARCH  SUPPORTER 

for  'FlatFiKit  ■  and  broken-down  inst<-p.  Tell  me  your  foot 
troubles.  It  will  ease  yonr  MIND.  I  will  ease  your  FKET.  Send 
outline  of  foot.  Full  particulars  and  advice  free  in  plain 
sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 
Depl.  V.  C.  163  West  23rd  Street.  N.  Y. 


\ 


RUrSINIING  water! 

\A/hen  and  \A/here  >'ou  lA/ant  It 

Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or  spring. 
Water  raised  to  any  neight  in  any 
quantity.  No  e.xpense  for  power,  no 
trouble,  no  repairs.  Simple,  economi- 
cal, reliable.  Thousands  used;  all 
highly  endorsed.  Entire  satisfaction 
assured  with  every 


FOSTER  S,'^?  RAM  { 


DUTY 

^Vlit-n   once    iDstatl)>>l, 

fxpensc  ends.     Puinps 

(lay    aud    i>i!:lit    aiit<->niati- 

pally.        No    atteotiun      or 

expenw  to  iimintain      Bi«>k     - 

of  hi'lpfu!  suggestions  iW*«*.    ( 

Write  iis. 


I  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  2140  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 
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le  Durhani= 
The  Only 
lat  Enables 
0  Shave 
orrectly 
nd  With 
effect 
afety 


mplete      silver- 

islsting     of    Razor,     Safety 

lard.  Stropping  Attachmen 

:  double-edged,  hollow-ground   Blades  of  finest  tempered  steeir''^:^ 

handsome  leather-covered  case,  $5.00.      In  pigskin  case,  $6.00. 

)ld-plated  set  in  pigskin  case,  $7.^0. 

Silver-plated   set,   same   as   above,    in    handy    folding    kit    of 
rskin,    or    of   red,   blue,  green,   purple   or    black    morocco ;    fits  "^ 
;ily  in  vest  pocket;  1^5.00. 

The  Durham-Duplex  "Hold-All"  outfit  is  the  most  com- 
:t  and  complete  shaving  outfit  ever  devised.      Verv  ornamental 

the  dressing  table — most  convenient  for  the  traveling  bag.  In 
lition  to  the  Razor  outfit  as  described  above  it  contains  a  Shav- 
;  Stick  in  nickel-plated  tube,  and  a  collapsible  Rubber-set  Brush 

the    finest    Badger    bristles;    in    pigskin;    also    red     or     green 

rocco 'cases;  price  complete,  $8.00. 

h.xtra   hlaJi'S,    ^)  for  J^O  cents,    sol//  h\  all  first-class  dealers. 
str&ted  Booklet  Free  on  Request. 

RHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


c 

I- 
rn 


or   Ready 
Shaving 


oMouHx/rct/    Brushes 

Best    Brushes   Made 
GODIVA  AJAX  SAMSON 


lade  from  one  solid  piece,  thoroughly  seasoned  Turtle  Ebony,  Karib-rose  or  Aureola,  with  finest 
quality  Butt  Bristles  that  penetrate  through  each  layer  of  hair,  right  down  to  the  scalp 

Ask  to  see  them.       All  Reliable  Merchants  have  them  in  stock 
The  name  "Howard"  Is  on  the  handle  ol  every  Howard  Brush 


The  Howard  Brush  Co.,  15  West  24th  St..  New  York 


ITphani.  Francis  Bourne.  Simon  Peter.  Shepherd. 
i2mo,  pp.  23Q.  New  V  ork  :  Katori  &  Mains.  75 
cents  net. 

Uphaiii,  Francis  Bourne.  Tlionuis  Coke.  Frontis- 
piece, lomo,  i)p.  128.  New  York:  Eaton  ik  Mains. 
25  cents  net. 

Velller,  Lawrence.  Housing;  Reform.  8vo,  pp. 
213.  New  York:  ("harities  I'ublication  Committee, 
Kussell  Sage  Foumlation.     $i..'.s. 

When  the  towels  of  the  Senate  lava- 
tories were  fotmd  hutiji'  out  to  dry  in 
noisofiie  alleys,  full  of  typhoid  and  tuberiu- 
losi.s  gemis,  people  began  to  sit  up  and  to 
ask  in  what  kind  o£  dwellings  were  the 
poor  lodged?  Mr.  Lawreme  Veiller  tm- 
dertakes  to  answer  that  (jtiestion  in  this 
Noluine.  and  to  i)rescribe  a  remedy  for  the 
(.ondilion  of  things.  He  is  well  qualified 
for  this  task,  having  served  in  sticce'-sion 
as  Secretary  of  the  Tenement-House  Coni- 
tnission  (1900)  and  Deputy  (Commissioner 
Xew  York  Tenement-Hou.se  Department 
under  Seth  Low.  We  learn  from  this  work 
that  New  York  has  100,000  tenement- 
houses;  20,000  of  which  are  without  light 
or  ventilation;  100,000  dark  unventilated 
rooms;  there  are  1,000,000  people  with- 
out bathittg  facilities  in  their  hou.sc. 
"(."onditions  in  New  "S'ork,"  he  states,  "are 
un])aralleU'd  in  the  ci\ilii';e<i  world."  He, 
however,  does  not  only  denounce  these 
aliuses,  btit  he  prescribes  a  remedy  for 
them,  whicli  doubtless  will  be  of  direct 
service  in  ])romoting  preventive  legislation 
all  over  the  country.  He  says  that  there 
are  sections  in  our  small  cities,  even  in 
villages,  where  overcrowding  is  just  as  bad 
as,  if  not  wx)rse  tlian,  it  is  in  New  York. 
His  reiitedies  invohe  an  appeal  to  the  law, 
which,  b\'  inspectioTt,  is  to  disco\'er  tmsani- 
tarv  or  unsafe  c<jnditions  in  dwellings,  and 
either  ajiply  the  existing  laws  in  remedy- 
ing them,  or  ask  for  new  laws  in  case 
those  already  existing  do  not  meet  the  re- 

[tiirements  of  the  present.  The  landlord 
also  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on  a  basis  of 
self-interest.  Contending  that  "'no  hous- 
ing evils  are  nec-essary,"  he  particularly 
appeals  to  the  smaller  cities,  which  are 
still  btiilding  houses,  to  lal>or  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  tlie  aliuscs  which  have  produced 
so  much  disease  and  miserv  in  New  York. 
While  the  conditions  of  things  may  se«m 
almost  beyond  remedy  in  vast,  over- 
crowded towns,  they  are  capable  of  being 
prevented  in  cities  of  100.000  inhabitants. 

It  is  his  object  to  show  how  this  may  be 
done,  and  he  has  written  a  book  up-to- 
date,  authoritative,  and  quite  convincing. 

"Vivian,  Kvelyn  C.  H.  The  Shadow  of  Christine. 
i2mo,    i>p.    .'v-t.      New    York:     R.    F.    Fenno     it    Co. 

$1 .50. 

Wallace,  Isabel.  Life  .md  letters  of  (ienera!  W. 
H.  L.  Wallace.  Xvo.  pp.  :? 3 1 .  Chicago:  R.  R. 
Donnelly  and  Suns  C<j.      3S1.50  net. 

This  life  of  a  Northern  soldier  of  the 
War  of  tlie  Secession  is  written  by  his 
daughter,  largely  from  ])ers<)nal  letters, 
and  casts  many  fla.shes  of  light  on  the  con- 
tein])orancotis  history.  The  letters,  Hkc 
all  such  personal  records  of  actual  events, 
are  interesting  and  should  be  read  by  .'ill 
those  who  are  studying  one  of  the  most 
terrible  battles  of  a  terrible  war.  General 
Wallace  received  a  mortal  wound  at 
Shilfjh,  where  he  is  saitl  to  have  saved  the 
day  for  (Irant.  The  book  contains  many 
illustrations. 

Wlleo.v.  Delos  F.  Municipal  Franchises.  A  Ue- 
siription  of  the  Terms  and  Condition;?  upon  which 
Private  Corporations  Knjoy  Special  Privileges  iii  the 
Streets  of  American  Cities.  In  two  voltinies.  Vol.  I. 
Introductory,  Pipe  and  Wire  l-'ranchises.  i.'mo. 
pp.  710.  New  York:  lin^rineorinK  News  Book 
Department,  220  Broadwa\ .     $5  net. 


o'jr  ri'iKlers  ait-  a.sl*e<l  to  ii]>-iiti<ii)  'I'liK  1,itkk.aky  Dk.kst  when  wrltln>f  to  advertisers. 
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Sex/en  Je\A/els 

Into  every  high-grade  watch  J ewe/s  are  put.  They  are  not  orna- 
mental jewels,  but  useful  jewels.  They  are  very  smooth,  very 
hard,  very  durable.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevent  friction;  there- 
fore they  are  placed  at  the  principal  points  where  friction  occurs. 
All  the  points  of  severest  friction  in  a  watch  may'  be  protected 
with  seven  Jewels.  That  is  why  the  Ingersoll-Trenton  watch  has 
seven  jewels  —  three  garnets,  two  sapphires  and  two  rubies  — 
placed  in  its  movement  by  skilled  hands  to  make  it  wear  and 
keep  time  for  at  least  twentv'  years.  When  you  buy  an  Ingersoll- 
Trenton  watch  vou  buy  a  jeweled  ^^'atch  —  a  timekeeper  and  a 
beauty. 

jewiK.     The  other 
The    seven    jewels  /it^  /^P^^        ^^  ^**"'      '^^^     liuideii 

s li o \v n    oil    this  f^  ^_^     VR^^^  ^^  deeper    in    the 

p  a  p  e    are     the  I'    ^E^»    ^"^^  .^:m^      m        works.       But    //// 


Iiig^ersoll-Treiiton 
jewels  enl argeJ. 
In  the  watch  itself 
you  can  only  see 
three    of    these 


seven  of  them  are 
useful.  Each  helps 
to  make  the 
Ingersoll-Trenton 
a  hifjh-grade  ti.'///- 
nc r  —  til  e  hes  t 
watch  of  its  class 
in   the    world. 


6,000  jewelers  sell  the  Ingersoll-'J'renton.      Ask  for 
it  anywhere.      It  is  the  same  price  everywhere.      And 
the    price  is  wonderfully  low.       fl,very  Ingersoll-Trenton 
watch  is  guaranteed  as  to  works,  case  and  time  by  the  manufac- 
turers, who  make  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  Watches  that  are 
made  in  the  United  States. 


HERE    ARE    THE    INCrP:RSOLL-TRENTON    PRICES 
(Note  them;  compare  them; 'take  advantafire  of  them) 


$ 


5 


in  solid 

nickel 

case 


$ 


7 


in   1 0-year 

gold-filled 

case 


$ 


9 


in  20-year 
gold-filled 
case 


The  famous  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  continues  to  be  the  world's  best  seller.  It  is  the 
watch  for  the  masses.  It  originally  set  the  pattern  and  the  pace  for  all  low-pri<'ed 
watches  that  are  worth  while,  and  is  still  ahead.     It  is  sold  by  60,000  dealers. 

We  have  publUhed  a  little  book,  bound'  in  an  embossed  cover. 
It  contains  five  facts  worth  five  dollars  to  anyone  who  is  ever 
going  to  buy  another  watch.  The  title  of  this  book  is  "How  to 
Judge  a  Watch.  ' '  What  is  your  address  ?  We  would  like  to 
send  you  a  copy  with  our  compliments. 


Robt.   H.   Ingersoll  &   Bro.,  17  Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


"^3  J&C 


You    want    quic\ 
relief, 

Pape's  Diapepsin  is  noted 
for  its  speed.  It  is  relieving 
more  cases  of  stomach  trouble 
than  any  other  remedy  sold.  It 
really  does  end  all  stomach 
misery  quickly. 

Large  case   at  druggists   50c. 


fl 


Upset? 


will  put  you 
on  your  feet 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Blue  is  probably  the  favorite  of  colors, 
and  it  drew  from  Keat.s  a  sonnet  full  of 
that  poet's  sensitive,  girl-like  pleasure  in 
beauty.  Two  contemporary  poems  bring 
tribute  to  the  color  gray — the  one  we  find 
in  "The  Guest  at  the  Gate"  (Richard  G. 
Badger),  the  other  in  a  collection  of  "Con- 
temporary German  Poetry"  (The  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  London). 
In  the  .=:ec(md  of  the  two  which  we  quote 
below,  Miss  H.  Friedrichs  has  performed  a 
miracle  of  translation,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  lyric  has  been  refined  in 
the  transition  and  has  been  touched  with 
a  grace  not  fotmd  in  the  German  original. 

< ;  ra  y 

Hv    Janb    FORBKS-MOSSIC 
(Translate"!  by  Miss  H.  Friedrichs) 

'.owns  of  soft  gray  I  now  will  wear. 
Like  willow-trees  all  silvery  fair, 

My  lover,  he  loves  gray. 
Like  clematis,  with  silky  down, 
Which  lend  the  dew-sprent  hed^e  a  crown; 

My  lover,  he  loves  gray. 

Wrapt  in  a  dream,  I  watch  where  slow 
Within  the  fire  the  wood-spark-s  glow; 

My  love,  thou  art  away — 
The  soft  gray  ashes  fall  and  shift, 
Through  silent  spaces  smoke-cloii<is  drift. 

And  I,  too — I  love  gray. 

I  think  of  pearls,  where  gray  lights  dream. 
Of  alders,  where  the  mist  \-eils  gleam; 

My  love,  thou  art  away — • 
Of  gray-hairexl  men  of  high  renown. 
Whose  faded  locks  were  ha/.el  brown, 

.'Knd  I,  too — I  love  gray. 

The  little  gray  moth  turns  its  flight 
Into  the  room,  allured  by  light: 
My  lover,  he  loves  gray. 

0  little  moth!  we  are  like  thee. 
We  all  fly  round  a  light  we  see 

In  swamp  or  Milky  Way. 

Friends  iit  <ira.v 

Bv   Kihth    \[.  Thomas 

Till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  witli  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray. 

— Paradise  Regained. 

Lo!   I  have  grown  so  gray  with  time, 

1  make  me  friends  with  all  things  gray! 
AVith  .silvery  mists  that  rise  and  climb 

Upon  the  footfalls  of  the  day; 

With  musing  summer  skies  o'ercast. 

When  not  a  wind  inay  list  to  blow — 
But  cloudland,  leaning  vague  and  vast. 

Throws  argent  lights  on  streams  below! 

I  melt,  I  merge,  in  autumn  meads, 

Where  gossamer  cloth-of-dreams  is  spread. 

With  shimmering  drift  of  feathery  seeds 
The  unregarded  wild  hath  shed; 

With  glistening  rain,  with  sprinkled  rime, 
With  sea-foam  dry,  or  wind-blown  spray — 

I  am  become  so  gray  with  time, 

I  find  my  friends  in  all  things  gray! 

Methinks,  that  oft  they  say  to  me, 

"We,  too,  are  dim  and  silvery-sad; 
Our  grayer  garments  brushing  thee. 

Thou  niayest  forget  how  thou  art  clad!" 

And  I,  discerning  them  as  well — • 

A  pilgrim  bound  the  selfsame  way. 
Their  veiled  passion  strive  to  tell — ■ 

We  are  the  Soul  of  All  Things  Gray! 
{Continued  on  pai^e  834) 
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D  TAKE  IT  ON  YOUR  VACATION  TRIP  O 


What  It  Does 


It  is  the  best  seller  of  the  day. 
It  is  the  Newest  Noveltv  Necessity 
of  1910. 

It  is  positively  the  finest  piece  of 
merchandise  ever  offered  for  a 
dollar. 

It  is  100%  in  perfection. 

It  provides    the    only   absolutely 

safe  means  for  removing  a  com 

forever. 
It    is    always  ready   for  use  and 

every  meniher  of  the  family  can 

use  it. 
It  is  simple  and  can  be  used  by 

anyone    withovit    the    slig-htest 

hesitation. 
It  is  heavy  white  metal, quadruple- 
plated,  highly-polished — lasts  a 

lifetime. 
It     is    so    good,    3'ou     wouldn't 

take  a  hun<lre<l   dollars   to   be 

without  it. 


ANTICOR  Costs$l.  SavesMany$$ 

THIS    is    the    wonderful    little    inv^ention 
that   has   created   such   a   sensation   in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  wher 


shaves  off  the  con^  and  keeps  it 
shaved  off. 

cannot  z\xX.ya\x — it  is  accident-proof, 
gives  you  a  new  pair  of  feet  imme- 
diately. 

shaves  off  a  corn  "slicker," 
smoother,  and  easier,  than  any 
chiropodist  possibly  can. 

It  is  always  with  you,  no  matter 
whether  a  chiropodist  is  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

It  is  always  handy,  in  the  home 
or  on  a  trip  anywhere. 

It  is  a  certain  protection  against 
BLOOD-POISON,  because  it 
cuts  callous  only. 

It  will  give  you  a  new  disposition 
by  stopping  the  constant  nerve 
irritation  of  aching  feet. 

Itf«««o/cutyou,  fa//«o/ hurt  you; 
just  use  it  according  to  simple 
directions.  It  shaves  away  the 
com  in  shavings  1/100  of  an  inch 
thin — leaving  your  feet  painless 
and  comfortable. 


if   '//m. 


ever  it  has  been  introduced.  It  is  being  bought, 
used,  and  enthusiastically  praised  by  all  classes 
of  people  from  the  millionaire  banker  or  society 
queen  to  the  laboring  man  or  serving  maid. 
It  is  aptlv  called  "Humanity's  Little  Friend" 
because  it  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  safety 
corn  shaver.  It  removes  a  corn  in  a  minute, 
and  instantly  relieves  the  commonest  affliction 
of  all  who  wear  shoe-leather;  i.  e.,  "corned 
feet."  Buy  it,  try  it,  and  you'll  be  another 
ANTICOR  "booster." 


To  Remove  a  Corn  in  1  Minute 

Buy  an  ANTICOR.    Soak  feet  in  warm  water.    Hold  ANTI- 
COR as  shown  in  illustration,  and  draw  it  towards  you  against 
side  of  the  corn  with  light,  easy  strokes.    Every  stroke  takes 
off  a  thin  shaving  until  the  whole  corn  is  gone,  without  cut 
or  injury-  to  the  healthy  tissue.    It  is  so  easy,  so  suc- 
Exact  Size  cessful,  you  will  dance  for  joy,  and  it  will  not  hurt 


you  to  ilanre  all  you   please  because  you  will  have 
painless,  cornless  NEW  FEET. 

PRICES 

Nickel-plated $1.00 

Silver-plated $2.00 

Gold-plated $3.00 

( )n  sale  bv  all  leading  drug-,  department, 
hardware,  jewelry,  shoe,  and  men's  furnish- 
in(i  dealers.  Now  obtainable  in  special 
intrDdnrtory  ijlush-lined  leatherette  case 
without  extra  charge. 

Tf  yoi'.r  dealer  has  not  yet  stocked  it,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  and  a  dollar  bill 
and  we  will  send  you  an  ANTICOR  in 
the  special  case,  by  reffistered  mail,  without 
extra  charge. 

ANTICOR  MFG.  CO. 

640-A  Marbridge  BnildinK  New  York  City 


MORE  DEALERS  WANTED  EVERYWHER/'l:    Our  l,ir);e  advertisinf:  campai,s;ii    lur.v  started  and 

rapid.}'  sf-readiug  all  07>ir  the-  country,  will  sell  a  million  ANTICORS  in  1910,  as  shewn  by  our  avcrat^c  daily 

sales  fi>r  the  first  four  months  of  active  business.    We  h<n'r  our  nuinufitlurin^  and  mrrchandizmg  plans  so  well  orf^an- 

ized.  that  A  XT/COR  is  not  onlv  the  finest  dollar  seller  cTcr  placed  on  the  market,  but  yields  the  deal  r  a  substantial 

profit.  Upwards  of  2^  ooo.ooo  Americans  are  s-ckijig  relief  from  corns.    This  tremendous  natural  demand  is  beint;  slimulat'd 

by  an  advertising  campaign  that  will  cost  us  %30.000.00  the  first  year.    Write  at  once  for  our  Free  ShovhCase  offer  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


^■■HH  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  DELIGHTED  BBHHH 

Our  rearterg  are  a.ske'l  to  mention  Thk  Litkrakv  DliiKSr  when  writliijj  to  advertisers. 
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A  Shower  Bath 

Through  the  Brush 


Knickerbocker 

Fountain  Spraybrush 

made  of  finest  India  rubber,  attaches  to  anv  faucet,  gives 
Shower,  Spray  and  Massage  all  in  one.  The  w'ater  flows 
in  dashing  streams  through  the  hundreds  of  fine  rubber 
"  teeth."  These  clean  the  pores  better  than  any  brush, 
sponge  or  cloth,  give  a  vigorous  massage  and  leave  the 
flesh  clean,  firm  and  glowing. 

The  Spraybrush  prevents  pimples,  blackheads  and 
other  blemishes  caused  by  clogged  pores.  Saves  time  and 
strength,  insures  a  smooth,  healthy  skin  and  good  circu- 
lation. The  bather  does  not  sit  in  used  water  absorbing 
body  impurities  back  into  the  pores.  The  waste  stop  is 
left  open,  brush  and  tub  are  kept  spotless,  and  the  last 
splash  is  as  clean,  sanitary  and  delightful  as  the  first. 

The  Spraybrush  is  an  ideal  Shampoo  Brush,  a  boon 
to  mothers— the  greatest  comfort  to  travelers. 

Guaranteed  One  Year — Will  Last  Five 
— Sold    by    Leading    Dealers    on     10 

Days'     Trial Money     Refunded     if 

Not  Satisfactory.  $2,  $3  and  $4  Sizes. 

If  you  can't  get  the  Spraybrush  send  v.s  your 
dealer's  name  and  the  price.  We  will  send  direct  to 
you,  prepaid,  on  lo  days'  trial. 

The  Progress  Company 

423  Rand-McNally  Bldg^  Chicago 


THE 


_  BLAISDELL 

""  Colored  Crayon 
Paper  Pencil 

whose  quality,  convenience  and  use- 
fulness revolutionizes  office  system  and 
pencil  making.    A  color  assigned  a  de- 
partment traces    errors   to  those   who 
made  them.     Nine  colors. 
To  sharpen,  nick  the  paper  and  i>ull. 

Any  Two  Pencils  Sent  Postpaid 

On  receipt  often  cents  we  mail  two  best 
quality  pencils,   crayon,  graphite,  photo 
retouching,  china,  meLal  marking,  copying, 
etc.  State  color,  or  for  purpose  used.  Address 

THE  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO., 
4409  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Cojitintted  from  page  832) 
"The  Arrival,"  irom  Lippincott's,  is  lull 
of  rest  and  comfort,  and  reflects  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  mercy  and  gentleness. 
The  .\rrival 
By  William  R.  Bexet 
The  old  inn  glimmereil  like  a  glowworm  eye. 
Warm  threshed  the  midnight  rain  as  I  came  by. 
Feeling  the  latch,  I  stood  a  little  space; 
Then  looked  upon  my  gentle  Master's  face. 


Rie^er's 


California 

Inower  Drops 


(( 


I 


No  splendor  seared  me  blind. 
How  wartn  his  glance  and 


"  So  you  have  come  I ' 
"So  you  have  come  ! 

kind  ! 
"Within  awaits  your  supper  lately  spread. 
Within  awaits  your  candle  and  your  bed." 

Within    the   room    was — peace!      "  Uoar  Lord,   how 

tired 
I've  trod  the  track  unsolved  and  unde.sired  !" 
I  dared  to  glance.      How  kind  he  stood  and  tall  ! 
"Sleep  !      In  the  morning  you  shall  tell  me  all." 

This  allegory,  very  old  because  so  true, 
is  charmingly  retold  in  The  University  ^lat^- 
aziue  (Toronto)  by  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 

St.   Yves'  Poor 

Bv    M.\RJOKIE    L.   C.   PiCKTHALI, 

Jeffik  was  there,  and  Mathieu,  and  brown  Bran, 
Warped  in  old  wars  and  babbling  of  the  swcjnl. 
And  Jannedik,  a  white  rose  pinched  and  paled 
With  the  world's  frosts,  and  many  more  beside, 
Maimed,  rheimied,  and  palsied,  aged,  impotent 
Of  all  but  hunger  and  blind  lifted  hands. 
I  set  the  doors  wide  at  the  given  hour. 
Took  the  great  baskets  piled  with  bread,  the  fish 
Yet  silvered  of  the  sea,  the  curds  of  milk. 
And  called   them   "Brethren."   brake,   and  blest  and 
gave. 

For  O,  my  Lord,  the  house-dove  knows  her. nest 
Above  my  window  budded  from  the  rain; 
In  the  brown  mere  the  heron  finds  her  rest, 
But  these  shall  seek  in  vain. 

And  O,  my  Lord,  the  thrush  may  fold  her  wing, 
The  curlew  seek  the  long  lift  of  the  seas. 
The  wild  swan  sleep  amid  his  journeying; 
There  is  no  place  for  these. 

Thy  dead  are  sheltered :  housed    and     warmed     they 

wait 
Under  the  golden  fern,  the  fallin<i  foam ; 
But  these  Thy  li\"ing  wander  desolate, 
.•\nd  have  not  any  home. 

I  called  them,  "Brethren,"  brake  and  blest  and  gave. 
Old  JelRk  had  her  twisted  hand  to  show, 
Young  Jannedik  had  dreamed  of  death,  and  Bran 
Would  tell  me  wonders  wrought  on  fields  of  war, 
When  Michael  and  his  warriors  rode  the  storm. 
And    all    the    heavens    were    thrilled    with    clanginu 

spears — 
Ah  God!   my  poor,  my  poor! — 

Till  there  came  one. 
Wrapt  in  foul  rags,  who  caught  me  by  the  robe, 
.\nd  pleaded,  "Bread,  my  father!" 

In  his  hand 
I  laid  the  last  loaf  of  the  daily  dole. 
Saw-  on  the  palm  a  red  wound  like  a  star, 
.•\nd  bade  him.    'Let  me  bind  it." 

"These  my  woumls," 
He  answered  softly,  "claily  dost  thou  bind." 
And  I,  "  My  son,  I  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
But  thy  bruised  feet  have  trodden  on  my  heart. 
I  will  get  water  for  thee   " 

"  These  my  hurts." 
Again  he  answered,  "daily  dost  thou  wash." 
And  I  once  more,  "  My  son,  I  know  thee  not; 
But  the  bleak  wind  blows  bitter  from  the  sea, 
And  even  the  gorse  is  perished.     Rest  thou  here!" 
And  he  again,  "  My  rest  is  in  thy  heart. 
I  take  from  thee  as  I  have  given  to  thee. . 
Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Breton?" 

I,~"My  Lord'" 

A  scent  of  lilies  on  the  cold  sea-wind. 
A  thin  white  blaze  of  wings,  a  Face  of  flame 
Over  the  gateway,  and  the  Vision  passed. 
(Continued  on  page  836) 


onasiiEOFBomE 
Ona  Drop 

diffuses  the 
odor  of  a 
thousand 

blossoms. 
It  lasls 
for  weeks. 


Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


How  long 
since jfou^are 

YOUR  WIFE 

a  bottle  of  perfume 


Flower  Drops  is  the  most  exquisite 
perfume  science  ever  produced.  ^ 

Made  from  the  flowers;   contains 
no  alcohol:   a  sins-de  drop  difEuses 
I  the  odor  of  a  thousand  blossoms 
1  and  la.st8  for  weeks. 

50  times  the  strength  of  ordinary 
perfume.  5  odors — Lily  of  the  Val- 
Ify. Violet,  Rose,  Cr.ibapple,  Orange 
Blo3.som.  Each  bottle  in  a  unique 
turned  and  polished  maple  box. 
I  $1.50  a  bottle— Druggists  or  mail 
Send  chfok,  stamps  or  currency. 
Money  refuuded  if  this  is  not  the 
finest  perfume  you  ever  used. 

SAMPLES  FREE  . 

if  you  name  your  druggist. 
MIL  mEGEB,176  First  St.,8ttnFr«nri§«o 


Rie^er's'^'formaPerfumes 

"Made  where  the  flowers  ^row" 


^/^ 


every  part  of  any 

jewing  machine,  making 

'each  action  point  work  just  right. 

./on't  collect  dust  or  gum  or  soil  thread" 

^r  gooda  like  "so-called  fish"  oils.  Even  old" 

SEWING  MACHINES 

"run  like  new.  Cleans  and  polishes  wooden  case" 
f — prevents  rust  on  every  metal  part.  Has  thirty  ; 
-other  household  uses.     Sample  bottle  and  "die-" 

■PRCC      tin.rvfr,,         W,  it        3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.  • 

rntL   I  8  Broadway.      New  York  City 


The  daily  use  of  this  scientific 
dentifrice  ensures  sound  white 
teeth  and  freedom  from  dental 
decay.  Mixed  with  water  Calox 
forms  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the 
only  known  substance  that  will 
whiten  the  teeth  without  injury. 

"THE  OXYGEN  DOES  IT" 

Dentists  advise  its  use 
^  Physicians  prescribe  it 

\   All  Druggists  25c. 

\       Sampli'   and   hi:nl.hl  jri^,- 
on  rf'jni-.-it. 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

I  mSfci.       Fulton  Street 
•iMl^ifc^,      New  York 


Our  readers  are  asfeed  to  mention  Thf  Litfrary  Digest  wUea  writing  to  advertisers. 
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May  We  Send 
You  a  2-oz. 
Trial  Bottle 
Free? 


^^^SiZ 


PEROXIDE  OF 


M.r*^->^-s  to*  -v  -•  *■-  "^"-'^'^ 


'>ioxosLcn 


^     tu*     '^    POWERFUL  , 

■^•SEPTIC  .,;DD1SINFECTAHT 

...    '"0t)0R0U5  AND  HARMLESS 

M.W    YORK  ^^jijl 


is  now  sold  in  larg'f  r  hottles  with  no  increase  in  price.  Iiicreasetl  output  has  recluceil  nianufacturing 
cost  and  the  public  is  fj-iven  the  full  benefit  of  this  savintj.  Dioxogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes;  the  two 
smaller  sizes  have  been  increased  3'^ '■{'',_.  tlur  larg-e  size  Js'^,'.  ^'ou  g'et  just  that  nuich  more />//rf 
Dioxogen  without  additional  cost. 

Dioxogen,  the  prrrf  peroxide  of  hydro^cii,  is  moic  economical  in  actual  use  than  an\'  of  the 
main  makes  and  grades  of  ordinary  peroxide  sometimes  sold  at  a  lower  price  per  bottle.  First,  the 
Dioxogen  bottles  contain  from  }4  t<>  /j  more  than  the  corresponding  sizes  of  ordinary  peroxide. 
Second,  Dioxogen  is  from  25%  to  50%  stronger  than  ordinary  peroxide;  Dioxogen  can  be  ililuted 
that  much  more  with  water  and  still  retain  its  efficiency.  Considering^  both  the  atlditiona!  quantity  atni 
the  additional  .strength,  one  bottle  of  Dioxogen  is  very  nearly  equal  to  two  bottles  of  ordinar\- 
[leroxide  in  (piantit>   alone,  without  considerinj^  the  vastK'  superior  (/uahty  of  Dioxogen. 

The  Advantages  of  Dioxogen  in  Addition  to  Economy 

Dioxogen  is  not  only  more  economical  than  ordinary  peroxide,  but  it  is  also  much  purer  and  much 
more  suitable  and  pleasant  for  personal  use.  Dioxogen  does  not  contain  acetanilid— the  preservative 
commonly  used  to  keep  ordinary  peroxide  from  losmg  its  streng.th.  Dioxogen  keeps  without  acetan- 
ilid and  is  entirely  free  from  the  disagreeable  taste  and  o<lor  characteristic  of  all  acetanilid-preserveii 
peroxide.  Dioxogen  has  many  other  important  points  of  superiority,  but  its  advantages  can  be  t 
be  appreciated  in  actual  use. 

Tlio     ITeae     «f     riinvniran     ''■■>'    Dioxogen    as    a    Garf;le   I  lo    prevent   .sore    throat,   tonsilitis,   clc.J,   fo 
lUC     «J^e^     Ol      t/lUXOgCn     chapped  Hands  and  Face,  -a^  ?i  I^huth   WasI,.  im  n'ouncU  and  cms,  iax 
the  Complex  ion,  for  Manicuring,  after  Shaving,  etc.,  etc.,  and  learn  its  full  value  in  the  mainlenance  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  infecti<in  and   as   a    toilet   necessity.       The  records  .show   that   :!(i,l.')l)   d  iiijgists   now   sell 
Dioxogen.     Yours  will  surely  have  it,  but,  to  make  it  easy  for  everyone  lo  try  Dioxoeen   \<ithout  expense, 
wt-  will  send 

AFrPI»   Trial     Rnttip     aPfJ     RnnUlpf     "'"'"  '''''''''"  "/  n cached  coupon  properly  filled 
1  rCC     lliai     UUlllC     <inU     DUOHiei     out,  or  a  postal   givuig   the  same  information. 

We  will  send  a  full  'i-or.  bottle  entirely  without  cost  to  vou.     Dioxogen  proves  itself  ox  we  could 

not  afford  to  make  this  offer,  as  the  postage  alone  on  each  .s.imple  costs  us  eight  cents      Write 

to  day — noiu  -  before  you  forget  it. 


The 

Oakland 

CKemical  Co. 

1 1 1  Front  St. 

New  York 

I    would    like  to  try 

>ioxoRen ;    kindly  send 

free  trial  hottleand  booklet. 


THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ill  Front  St.,  New  York     ^   v 

A  ddreis 


Druggist's  JVtiHir. 
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A  Winter  Home  Site  ui  Deligiitfnl  Florida 
Restrtctions  Hiat  Mord  Social  Security 

The  Lake  region  of  Polk  County,  Florida,  is  v  idely  known  and  recognized  as  the  most  desirable 
part  of  the  state. 

Here  are  to  be  found  more  lakes  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States— not  mere  ponds  of 
sta^^nant  water,  but  beautiful  clear  water  lakes,  froiu  one  half-mile  to  live  or  six  miles  wide. 

The  water  in  any  of  these  lakes  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  may  be  drunk  with  impunity— even  on  the 
smallest  ones  there  is  nevertlie  slightest  amount  of  the  green  scum  that  indicates  impurity. 

As  the  land  gently  nses  from  the  lakes,  there  is  found  a  magniticent  growth  of  virgin  pine,  nnde- 
filed  by  the  turpentine  operatur,  and  as  yet  immune  from  the  aggressions  of  the  lumboman — fine 
old  trees  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  cut  down. 

This  section  is  on  the  highest  ridge  in  Florida — the  backbone  of  the  State,  The  average  elevation 
is  fully  200  feet  al)Ove  tide  water,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal.  Damaging  cold  has  never 
been  known  in  this  locality. 

In  the  very  heart  of  this  matchless  territory,  there  is  located  Lake  Lucerne — beautiful  beyond 
description.  It  is  almost  circular  in  shai>e,  a  quarter-mile  in  diameter,  and  covers  fifty  acres  or  more. 
The  water  of  this  charming  lake  has  never  been  known  to  become  rough  enotigh  to  be  unsax'e,  even 
Avith  the  lightest  boat. 

Lake  Lucerne  is  but  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
at  Bartow  Junction.  The  automobile  road  from  Jacksonville  to  Tampa  runs  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  for  a  quarter  mile.  Lake  Lucerne  can  be  reached  by  auto  from  Tampa,  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 
Only  a  mile  and  a  half  away  is  Florence  Villa,  one  of  the  finest  winter  hotels  in  the  state. 

Ten  Acres  of  Orange  and  Grapefruit 
Cared  for  UnfU  FuU- bearing,  for  $6^00 

We  have  acquired  control  of  1,200  acres  of  land.  ImTnediately  surrounding^  Lake  Lucerne. 

This  property  will  l)e  subdivided  into  one  hundred  parts  —  each  part  comprising  a  citrus  fruit 
grove  often  acres  and  a  home  site  at  Lucerne  Park,  on  Lake  Lucerne. 

We  will  lay  out  the  groves  and  the  building  lots,  plant  the  orange  and  grapefruit  trees,  and  cul- 
tivate them  for  the  five  years  they  require  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and  turn  over  the  subdivision 
to  you  complete  at  the  end  of  that  time,  for  $6,500. 

Admittedly  the  finest  citrus  fruit  land  of  the  State  is  here,  and  our  organization  is  in  the  hands  of 
experts  in  the  culture  of  oranges  and  graj>efruits.  Our  Mr.  M.  E.  Gillett  has  been  in  the  business 
in  Florida  for  thirty  years,  and  now  has  the  largest  citrus  nurserj  in  the  World  at  Winter  Haven, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Lucerne. 

From  an  investment  standi>oint,  we  can  furnish  you  the  most  convinrinif  and  complete  evidence 
that  the  prowsition  is  an  entirely  safe,  and  will  be  a  very  prtfi table  one.  Kvery  person  who 
answers  this  ad.  will  receive  full  particulars  of  our  standing  in  Ihe  business  world,  and  detailed 
statement  regarding  the  merits  of  the  property  we  are  offering. 

Around  Lake  Lucerne  will  be  built  two  boulevards.  300  feet  apart,  and  the  land  between  these 
boulevards  will  be  divided  into  one  hundred  lots,  one  of  which  will  be  given  ^vith  ^.u  h  ten-acre  citrus 
fruit  grove.  Bordering  the  property  on  every  si  'e  are  other  and  larger  lakes,  where  yachting  and 
boating  may  be  indulged  in,  and  in  which  there  is  as  fine  biack  bass  fishing  as  anywhere  in  America. 

The  most  iK>sitive  restrictions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  property  at  every  stage.  Our  kevnote  is 
the  social  security  of  Lucerne  Park.  There  will  be  plenty  of  applicants  for  groves  and  lots — as 
there  are  only  one  hundred  to  be  sold,  we  can  afford  to  be  exclusi\  e.  No  person  can  buy  one  of  the 
properties  whose  family  or  business  relations  are  such  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance  for  him  to 
be  objectionable  to  the  other  residents  of  Lu'-eme  Park. 

Full  details,  terms,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  our  book,  "The  Gold 
In  the  Orange,"  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  on  application  to 
any  person  of  unquestioned  social  and  business  standing. 

LUZERNE  PARK  FRUIT  ASSOCIATION,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Suite  512  American  National  Bank  Building 


D.  C.  Gillett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  The  Gillett  Lumber  and 
Transportation  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,operatinff 
ev-tensively  in  Gulf  Coast  and  Cuban  ports. 


M.  E.  Gillett,  President  and  General 
Manager.  Owner  Buckeve  Nurseries,  Win- 
ter Haven,  Fla.  Manager  Florida  Citrus 
Fruit    Exchange.     Ex-AIayor  of  Tampa. 

Citizens  Hank  and  Trust  Co.,  Trustee 

We  want  you  to  write  to  the  Natirnal  Bank  of  Florida,  of  Jacksonville,  or  the  First  National 
Bank,  the  Exchange  National  Bant  .the  American  National  Bank,  or  the  Citizens  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Tampa,  as  to  th-j  standing  of  the  men  connected  with  this  enterprise. 


i 


You  will  6Dd  real  enjoyment  an 
health  out  of  doors  wiih  the 
Rea  Cross  Tent-Coucb 

A  tPTilamlcouchinone.  Heed'^r 
ropeoor  <>Take9.  Easily  moved 
orramedandfoldMupin  a  roJL 
J'lf^t  the  ttiinfl  for  lawn,  porrb 
nrcamp.  Send  yoarn;tme  and  address 
nnd  we  wrM  mail  you  nn  inters 
20p^Re  tM.oklet.  CORONlMKO. 
15  W«»8tern  At«,  HTInnespolls,  8 


The  Large-Flowered  Hydrangea 

Is  an  ideal  shrub  for  producing  immediate 
effect.  Our  large  specimen  bushes,  3  and  4 
years  old,  planted  in  groups,  will  bloom  freely 
next  September  and  create  the  effect  of  an 
old  planting.  No  handsomer  shrub  grows, 
and  it  blooms  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Its 
immense  trusses  of  white  flowers  make  a 
magniticent  display,  keeping  up  a  wonderful 
show  for  a  month. 

"Landscapes  Without  Waiting" 

Our  new  tree,  shrub  and  plant  book,  describes  the 
best  kinds  for  various  purposes,  and  which  experience 
has  shown  us  can  be  depended  upon  m  the  Central 
West.  This  beautifully  illustrated  book  tells  how  to 
secure  immediate  planting  effects,  showing  many  good 
examples.  Price  50c.  a  copy,  postpaid— less 
than  half  the  cost.  Free  to  persons 
who  live  west  of  Pittsburg,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north 
of  Tennessee  and  south 
of  Canada,  owning 
homes  with  yards, 
eardens  or  grounds. 

Write  to-day — 
Edition 
limited. 

Swain  Nelson 

&  Sons 

Company 

875  Marqaetle 
Boildins 

CHICAGO 
ILL. 


(C 


■J  from  page  83.4) 


Anil  there  were  only  Mathieu  and  brown  Bran, 
•And  the  young  Ki'"l,  the  foam-white  Jannedik, 
Wondering  to  see  their  father  rapt  from  them, 
.And  Jeffik  wcepin.t?  o'er  her  withered  hand. 

.V  rare  jxjc:":!  (from  "  The  Hudson,  and 
Other  Poems,"  ( J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  and 
one  that  gradually  rises  in  beauty  until  it 
attains,  in  the  last  two  lines,  the  le\"el  of 
Coleridge  him^olf. 

I'olerldse 

By  Grorc.k  S.  Hkllmax' 

Thine  is  the  mystic  melody. 

The  far-off  murmur  of  some  dreamland  sea 

Lifting  throughout  the  night, 

I'p  to  the  moon's  mild  light. 

Waves  silver-lustrous,  .silvery-white. 

That  beat  in  rhythm  on  the  shadow>-  shore. 

And  burst  in  music,  and  are  seen  no  more. 

Mr.  Wightman  does  not  turn  out  muddy 
verse.  "The  Frontiersman,"  in  Hamploii's, 
shares  this  merit  of  clearness  with  the  rest 
of  this  author's  work. 

The    Frontiersman 

Bv  Richard  Wichtm.^n- 
The  suns  of  summer  seared  his  skin; 
The  cold  his  blood  congealed  ; 
The  forest  giants  blocked  his  way; 
The  stubborn  acres'  yield 
He  wrenched  from  them  by  dint  of  arm, 
And  grim  old  Solitude 

Broke  bread  with  him  and  shared  his  cot 
Within  the  cabin  rude. 

The  gray  rocks  gnarleil  his  massive  hands; 
The  north  wind  shook  his  frame; 
The  wolf  of  hunger  bit  him  oft; 
The  world  forgot  his  name; 
But   mid  the  lur<  h  and  crash  of  trees. 
Within  the  clearing's  span 
Where  now  the  bursting  wheat-heads  dip. 
The  Fates  tiir.ied  out— a  man! 


The  following  snatch  of  song  is  the  most 
cheerful  piece  we  could  find  in  a  rather 
lugubrious  collection  of  poems,  by  Gottfried 
Hult  ("  Reveries  and  Other  Poems,"  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons). 

If  Swart  Death  Be  a  Gipsy; 

By  Gottfried  Hult 

And  if  swart  Death  be  a  gipsy. 

And  spirit  a  little  child, 
^\^lereof  he  reaves  the  mothering  Earth, 

Some  night  when  the  wind  is  wild, — 

Crouched  in  the  smoldering  star-glow. 
Or  stretched  before  dawns  ablaze. 

Resting  the  vagrant  feet,  will  it  dream 
Of  the  ancient  ways  and  days. 


For  the  benefit  of    Digest   readers    who 
understand  German. 

We  have  a  few  sets  left  of 

Abbott's  History  of  the  Civil  War 

In  German 


complete  in  two  8vo  volumes  bound  in  full 
leather,  slightly  rubbed. 

This  is  a  standard  work,  antl  t'le  text  throiijjh- 
out  i-.  in  (jerman.  It  gives  a  fi.ii  and  impartial 
account  of  the  origin  and  progre=s  of  the  Civil 
\Var,  of  the  various  Naval  and  Military  engage- 
ments, etc.  etc.  The  original  was  formt-rly  sold  oy 
Subscription  Only  and  the  price  was  $,ig. 

The  few  remaining  sets  are  offered  at  a  gr.^at 
reduction  to  Literary  Digest  readprs  for  30  ^ays. 
At  the  special  price  of  $3.00,     Carriage  prepaiu 

Throughout,  the  work  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  .STEEL  engravings.  Portraits  of  eminent 
generals  and  of^famous  battles. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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WHAT  TO  TAKE  TO  YOUR  CAMP 

Word  has  just  been  received  from  a  man 
in  New  England  as  follo\Vs :  "  A  stone 
filter  in  my  camp  was  broken.  Ordinarib 
you  would  liave  to  buy  a  new  filter,  but  1 
dried  it,  mended  it  with  Ca-mentium  and  it 
is  absohitelv  as  good  as  new." 


THE  BURDEN-BEARER  OF  THE  HOME 

Man,  wife  or  child  can  claim  this  title. 
Accidents  will  happen.  Articles  about  the 
house  will  break  or  wear  out.  The  mending 
of  a  badly  broken  vase  is  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  how  things  of  intrinsic  or  sentimental 
value  can  be  restored  with  Cajmentium. 


EXPOSED  TO  COLD  AND  MOISTURE 

Ciementium  is  the  oidy  adhesive  suitable 
for  joining  woodwork  exposed  to  moisture  : 
lor  use  in  cold  storage,  laundries,  alkali  and 
other  works,  where  animal  glues  are  worth- 
less ;  also  for  sanitary  work  in  joining  pipes 
to  earthenware,  and  as  a  permanent  jointing 
for  tile  work. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  TRIALS 

The  breaking  strain  of  Portland  Cement 
is  very  great.  We  have  tested  briquettes  of 
Portland  Cement,  which,  breaking  at  536  in 
the  first  trials,  required  576  to  rebreak  them 
after  being  joined  with  Ciementium. 


WHERE  ANIMAL  GLUE  FAILS 

Ordinary  glue  is  an  animal  substance. 
Like  all  other  animal  matter,  it  decays.  It 
is  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  by 
chemicals,  and  by  age.  On  the  other  hand 
Citmentium  is  a  mineral  pro(iuct.  When  it 
hardens,  it  is  like  rock.  .\  plate  mended  with 
Cajmentium,  after  thoroughly  set.  can  be 
placed  in  boiling  water,  or  in  ;i  liot  oven, 
without  causing  the  joined  parts  to  loosen. 


WASTE  THROUGH  BREAKAGE 

The  sheer  waste  in  every  American  house- 
liold  through  the  breaking  of  plates,  vases, 
furniture,  to  say  nothing  of  sucli  ordinar)- 
incidents  as  knives  being  made  wortliless  by 
]of>se  handles,  etc. — rims  up  to  a  consider- 
able total  annually.  In  the  aggregate  this 
loss  is  a  tax  of  tremendous  proportions  upon 
the  American  people.  Most  of  it  could  be 
avoided  by  having  Casmentium  in  every 
home,  and  using  it  when  it  is  needed.  It  is 
easy  to  throw  a  l)roken  article  away — but 
it's  expensive.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  re- 
pair it  with  Ciementium,  and  it  is  much 
more  economical. 


HANDY  IN  THE  WORKSHOP 

Many  manufacturingconcerns  have  learned 
that  Caementinm  is  the  handiest  and  strong- 
est adhesive  that  can  be  found,  and  they  are 
using  it  daily  for  repairing  wood  and  cabinet 
work,  for  joining  wood  and  metal  surfaces, 
and  for  ail  otiier  purposes  for  which  a  per- 
fect adhesive  is  required. 


HOME  OR  LABORATORY  NEEDS 

Ca-mentium  is  suitable  for  fitting  knife 
handles,  repairing  silver  toilet  articles,  set- 
ting precious  stones,  labelling  acid  bottles 
or  any  vessel  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
chemicals. 


Automobilists 

carry  it  in 
their  tool  box 

' '  CcEtnentinm  Sales  Co. : 
Having,  through  an  acci- 
dent, cracked  the  copper 
circulating  pipe  on  my 
automobile,  I  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to 
test  Caementium.  I  ap- 
plied it  to  the  break,  and 
used  the  auto,  daily,  for 
two  months  before  any 
leak  occurred  ;  t  h  i  s  i  n 
spite  of  the  vibration  to 
nhich  it  was  constantly 
subjected.  Of  course, 
tlie  water  got  very  hot 
at  times,  but  this  had  no 
effect  on  It." — Hnny  A. 
H'c/i/>,  Grrrnnvich,  Conn. 


^ 


china  an? 


On  pots 
andpans 


Never  be  without  it 
— it  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar 

You  can  wtW  broken  things,  instead  of  having  to  replace 
them,  f  ish  glue  and  other  adhesives  will  mend  some  things 
temporarily.  Crfmentium  will  mend  practically  everything 
— mend  them  so  they  stay  mended. 

On  china  and  glzus — You  can  use  your  best  ciu"na  nitb-nit  fear. 
Hot  water  dissohes  animal  glues.  (];ementium  is  a  mineral 
adhesive.     When  set,  hot  water  has  no  effect  on  it. 

I  On  pots  and  pans — Fire  has  no  effect  on  Ca'mentiimi.  A  hole 
tilled  with  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  article  repaired — solder 
never  does. 

On  furniture—  Split  wood  is  held  fast,  or  metal  held  to  Avood  hy 
Cajmentiuin.      It  unites  the  metal  with  the  wood. 

You  can  use  it  on  refrigerator  linings,  leaking  joints  in  gas 
and  water  pipes,  on  tiling,  marble,  automobile  radiators, 
2Uid  so  on  almost  indeHnitely. 

ITEMENTIUM 

is  a  powerful  mineral  paste — odorless  and  non-poisonous.  It  comes 
ready-to-use  in  patented  air-tight  tins.  It  is  easy  to  use  and  does 
not  stick  to  the  fingers.  When  set  it  is  not  affected  by  heat, 
loisture.  air  or  chemicals. 


[upnitijpe 


Jr.  ic^aky  pipes 
etc. 


y 


"Sticks  everything 

but  is  not  sticky. 


» 


•*       CCMENTIUM 


Sold    hv    Hardware,    Drug    and    De|>artuu-nt    stores,     (irocers, 
Stationers,  etc. 

If    your    dealer    cannot    supply    you    we 
will  mail   you  a  full   size  tin   upon   receipt      * 
of    his    name    and  the  price — 25c     You     ,* 
shoidd  have  it  in  your  honu-.       Kill  out     /       lao  i,  iioyijioii  st. 

the  attached  coupon  today.  ,     ^  ,.>u-lo«e  -.-.v.   (»tam..H  or 

Write  for  the  free  illustrated  hmiklet    -     .^     c-ohu.    Hciul    me    <iii«    fiiM 
"Little   Tragedies  from  Everyday  Life." 


SALES  CO. 


CAEMENTIUM  SALES  CO., 

Sole  AgenU  for  U.  S.  A. 
120  L  BoyUton  Street,  Boston,  Mau. 

78  L  Waba»h  Ave.,  ChicoKO 

I 
50  L  Church  Street.  • 

New  York.  N.  Y.  • 


/ 

O 

O      Iffiilfr's  Xante. 

»•      <(lll 

^*       My  •VdHi*'.. 

SI.  Ailrlri-)&.. 
(illl  


size    tin    of    CieiiH'iitiniii 
idvertiMPil. 


Slate. 
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Tin  Can  vs.  Head  Barber  Shaves 


When  you  finish  shav- 
ing, doet  your  fare  feel 
like  it  had  been  scraped 
with  the  edge  oJ  an 
opened  tin  can  t 

If  so,  it  is  because  you 
don't  strop  your  razor, 
or  don't  know  how  to 
strop  it  expertly. 

Get  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  of  that 
sore,  scraped,  tin  can 
feeling.  Your  face  will 
feel  healed,  soothed  and 
healthy  just  like  the 
head  barber  leaves  it. 

Why  ?  Because  you 
can  strop  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  a?  handily, 
quickly  and  expertly  at 
the  head  barber.  Nat- 
urally, you  get  the  head 
barber's  edge  and  shave. 

Try  It  Free 
(DMlcr*  Rc*a  Tbi<,  T*e) 

No  dealer  can  lose 
anything    by    selling 


Anto.Strop  Safety  Razors  on  30  davs*  free 
trial,  for  if  any  are  returned,  we  exchange 
them  or  refund  him  his  cost. 

Therefore,  don't  be  timid  about  asking 
a  dealer  to  sell  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety 


>£ 


4/€4Mt^i3rof> 


j4ui<#trop 

QuickHHandy 

Razor  on  triaL — He's  glad  to  do  it.     It's 

profit  in  his  cash   register. 

Men  who  "do  things"  act — act  quick. 
No  delay.     No  procrastination. 

Don't  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer. 
'Phone  or  write  him  to  send  you  an 
AutoStrop    Safetv    R.izor   on     trial    now. 


Consists  of  one  self- 
stropping  razor,  heavily 
silver-plated,  12  fine 
blades  and  horsehide 
strop  in  small  handsome 
case.  Price :?i;. 00, which 
is  your  total  shaving  ex- 
pense for  years,  as  one 
blade  often  lasts  six 
months  to  one  year. 

"  The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  " 

Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  are  having 
trouble  with  their  shav- 
ing, because  they  have 
not  read  this  book.  Will 
you  keep  on  having  100, 
200,  365  shaving  trou- 
bles per  year,  or  will  you 
send  tor'"  The  Slaughter 
of  the  lantRents"  now 
while  you're  thinking 
about  it .'    Lively.    Free. 

AutoStrop  Safetv 
Razor  Co.,  346  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  233 
Coristine  Bldg.,  Mon- 
treal; 61  New  Oxford 
Street,    London. 


FAR  QUICKER,  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


STYLE 
ECONOMY 


FIT 
COMFORT 


COLLARS  &  CUrpg- 

FOR  ALL  MEN  AT  ALL  TIMES 
LITHOLIN   Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

waterproofed,  fit  every  man  ancJ  every  occasion.  No 
other  kind  so  good — when  at  your  desk,  on  the  train,  at  the 
demce,  or  in  the  field,  you'll  find  them  comfortable,  clean  and 
in  style  always.  No  more  worry  about  collars  *'  wilting,'* 
for  they  won't.  They  never  fray.  A  wipe  with  a  damp 
cloth  gels  rid  of  any  soil,  and  makes  them  white  as  new.  All 
trouble  is  saved,  and  you  do  away  with  the  present  weekly 
expense  of  laundering.  No  "  tie-binding  "  with  the 
turn-downs — there's  a  space.     All  styles  and  sizes. 

The  same  collar  you  have  al- 
ways worn,  only  waterproofed. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Avoid  all  substitute*  and  imitation*. 

If  not  of  your  dealer's,  send,  gioing  styles, 
size,  how  many,  with  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.     St^lea  book  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

7  Waverly  Place.  New  York 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

FIGHTING      SLAVERS      IN     AFRICA 

Whe.n  Africa  was  still  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, before  Italian  princes  came  to 
climb  its  loftiest  mountains  or  American 
ex-Presidents  to  beard  its  fiercest  beasts 
of  the  jungle,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Swann  was 
spending  the  best  years  of  his  life  helping 
to  stamp  out  the  slave-trade  in  that  mag- 
nificent region  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  motin- 
tains  between  the  Kongo,  the  Zambesi, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  only  some 
twenty  years  ago,  too,  in  this  land,  now 
traversed  by  railroads,  and  visited  by 
throngs  of  tourists,  sportsmen,  and  tra- 
ders, that  the  white  man  was  still  such  a 
rarity  (as  Mr.  Swann  tells  us  in  his  recent 
book,  "Fighting  the  Slave- Hunters  in 
Central  Africa")  that  even  his  own  native 
j)orters  were  astonished  to  find  that  he 
was  "wliite  all  over,"  and  were  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  nattire  of  matches, 
gimjiowder,  and  other  "white  man's 
medicine." 

While  on  his  first  march  across  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Swann  wanted  to  sho(jt  a  buffalo, 
and.  tlio  aware  of  its  dangerous  nature 
when  wounded,  was  ".stupid  enough"  to 
h\int  "armed  only  with  a  small  Martini- 
Henry  ca\alry  carbine."  Tom,  his  per- 
sonal servant,  suggested  caiition,  and  even 
hinted  that  it  was  not  "the  kind  of  game 
master  generally  shoots."  And,  for  not 
listening  to  this  prudent  counsel,  Mr.  Swann 
admits  that  he  almost  paid  dearly.  He 
goes  on  to  tell  what  happened: 

1  .it  once  began  creeping  through  the 
dense  foliage,  making  enough  noise  to 
scare  any  game  long  before  reaching  it. 
.\fter  about  a  mile  of  this  sort  of  travel  it 
became  evident  we  were  overtaking  our 
quarry,  as  the  spoor  became  fresher  and 
the  broken  twigs  showed  the  herd  had 
jjassed  quite  recently 

^'merging  into  a  small  valley,  we  sud- 
denly came  upon  seven  biiffaloes  quietly 
grazing,  surrounded  by  several  reed-buck, 
water-buck,  and  zebra.  It  was  a  prett}' 
and  grand  spectacle.  To  throw  ourselves 
flat  on  the  ground  was  the  first  precaution; 
this  done,  I  crawled  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest  until  within  about  cme  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  nearest  animal.  A  large 
bull  buffalo  stood  exposing  his  broadside 
to  me,  and,  intending  to  shoot  at  him  from 
a  slight  rising  ground  in  front  of  me,  I  was 
proceeding  to  crawl  into  position,  when  a 
water-buck  galloped  past,  disappearing 
into  the  opposite  bush.  This,  of  course, 
disturbed  the  others.  The  zebra  threw  up 
their  graceful  heads  and  indulged  in  a 
trotting  match.  The  buffaloes  were  very 
uneasy  and  began  prancing  about,  at  the 
same  time  whirling  their  tails  around  in  a 
vicious  manner,  evidently  on  the  point  of 
moving  away  when  once  they  detected  the 
position  of  the  threatened  danger. 

I  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so, 
resting  the  carbine  against  a  tree,  I  fired 
at  the  bull,  aiming  at  his  left  shoulder. 
He  fell  to  the  shot,  rolling  on  to  his  side 
and  knees,  making  a  deep  grunting  noise, 
while  his  companions  made  off  en  masse, 
disappearing  in  a  clotid  of  dust.     Tlie  f>ull 
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rapidly  recovered  his  feet,  and  looked 
around  for  his  assailant.  It  took  but  a 
moment  to  discover  me,  as  I  had  foolishly 
exposed  mj-self,  thinking  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

The  instant  he  saw  me  I  realized  mj- 
mistake,  for,  with  another  gn.mt,  he  came 
at  full  gallop  straight  for  me.  With  his 
head  held  high,  nostrils  distended,  and 
sending  clouds  of  earth  iiying  from  his 
hoofs,  he  covered  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated us  in  a  few  seconds.  Having  re- 
loaded immediately  after  firing,  I  was 
ready;  but  a  charging,  wotmded  bufTalo 
is  not  easily  stopt.  Dropping  on  one  knee 
and  aiming  for  his  chest,  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  praying  the  bullet  would  strike 
the  heart.  Whether  it  did  or  not  made 
not  the  slightest  dit^erence  to  his  terrific 
speed. 

Down  went  his  head  for  the  charge. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  to  escape 
certain  death,  and  so,  waiting  until  he  was 
quite  close,  I  flung  my  sun-helmet  in  his 
face  and  threw  myself  sideways  into  the 
bush  simultaneously.  The  infuriated  beast 
thundered  over  the  spot  I  had  knelt  on, 
missing  me  by  inches  as  I  lay  fiat  on  the 
ground,  and  only  his  great  impetus  pre- 
vented him  from  swerving  qviickly  enough 
to  catch  me  with  his  horns.  He  crashed 
into  some  young  trees  and  stood  still,  while 
blood  flowed  from  his  nostrils,  chest,  and 
shoulder;  truly,  the  beast  looked  terrible 
in  his  rage.  I  gave  him  no  time  to  recover, 
and  another  bullet  through  the  shoulder 
finished  the  battle,  the  mighty  beast  roll- 
ing over  dead.  It  was  a  narrow  escape. 
The  breast  shot  had  pierced  the  heart,  and 
doubtless  it  was  this  that  caused  him  to 
miss  his  aim  in  the  last  few  mad  strides; 
otherwise  the  encounter  might  have  ended 
in  a  different  manner.  In  the  light  of 
after-experience,  I  know  the  folly  of  at- 
tacking a  buffalo  with  nothing  but  a  car- 
bine. The  meat  was  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to   our  cuisine,    and    also   made   glad 


ABANDONED  IT 
For  the  Old  Fashioned  Coffee  was  Killing. 


"1  always  drank  coffee  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  for  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
nothing  for  breakfast  if  we  did  not  have  it 
on  the  table. 

"  I  had  been  troubled  some  time  with  my 
heart,  which  did  not  feel  right.  This  trou- 
ble grew  worse  steadily. 

"Sometimes  it  would  beat  fast  and  at 
other  times  very  slowly,  so  that  I  would 
hardly  be  able  to  do  work  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  breakfast,  and  if  I  walked  up  a 
hill,  it  gave  me  a  severe  pain. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  what  the  trouble  was 
until  a  friend  suggested  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  caused  by  coffee  drinking.  I  tried  leav- 
ing off  the  coffee  and  began  drinking  Postum. 
The  change  came  quickly.  I  am  now  glad 
to  say  that  I  am  entirely  well  of  the  heart 
trouble  and  attribute  the  relief  to  leaving 
off  coffee  and  the  use  of  Postum. 

"A  number  of  my  friends  have  abandoned 
the  old-fashioned  coffee  and  have  taken  up 
with  Postum,  which  they  are  using  steadily. 
There  are  some  people  that  make  Postum 
very  weak  and  tasteless,  but  if  it  is  boiled 
long  enough,  according  to  directions,  it  is  a 
very  delicious  beverage.  We  have  never 
used  any  of  the  old-fashioned  coffee  since 
Postum  was  first  started  in  our  house." 

Rtjad  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live 

WANAMAKER'S  Catalog  is  Your  Open  Door 

To  a  Merchandise  Stock  Gathered  from  Every  Market  in  the  World 

IT  SPREADS    BEFORE  YOU  a   wonderful    array    of    the  "best"  and  the    "latest," 
arranged  for  easy  and  economical  shopping. 

It  shows  only  dependable  merchandise — the  choice  offerings  of  the  Wanamaker 
stocks.  It  is  as  different  from  ordinary  catalogs  as  Wanamaker  merchandise  is  different  from 
ordinary'  merchandise. 

Note  these  two  typical  offerings  from  the  cafaiog  :    sold  in  New  York  by  Wanamaker 
exclusively. 


Smart  Sole  Leather  Oxford  Bag         Special    Sole  Leather  Russet  Suit   Case 


Order  Xo.   I.10  A. 

The  bag:  that  merits  approval  because  of  its  e.x- 
cellent  appearance  and  tne  attention  paid  to  detail 
in  workmanship.  It  has  an  English  sewed  frame- 
no  ripping  out  of  lining,  or  of  outside  Every  part 
hand-sewed  seams,  straps,  handles,  as  well  as  the 
reinforced  side  gusset  and  corners.  Leather  lined  ; 
three  convenient  pockets.  It  will  not  only  last  for 
years,  but  will  always  keep  its  shape  and  fine 
appearance.  It  will  surely  please  you  in  every 
respect.  Wanamaker's  name  is  behind  it. 
Price.  18  in.,  $11.50;  20  in.  $12.00 


Order  \u.   I  .>0  B. 

It  can  not  be  excelled  at  the  price  ;  we  believe  it 
can  not  be  equalled.  "  English "  sewed,  which 
means  that  leather  is  sezf^d.  not  riveted  to  the 
frame,  and  neither  lining  nor  outside  will  pu'd  out. 
Handles,  straps,  corners.ani  even  the  hinges  across 
the  ha.ck  are  AanJ-seTved.  Especially  fine  lock.  Its 
smart  appearance  is  not  confined  to  the  outside; 
lined  with  English  plaid  linen,  leather  bound ; 
shirt  fold,  hinge  strap  to  prevent  cover  from  falling 
back ;  straps  with  leather-covered  buckles.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  it  and  wonder  how  you  pro- 
cured such  a  suit  case  for  the  price. 

Price,  24  in.  $12.00;  26  !n.  $12.50 


Just  Write  Us.-" Send  Catalog  No.   16." 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


A  Flying  Start 

We  are  orfranized  to  promote  successful  poultry  culture.     You  can  gret  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  make  profits  sure  by  using  the 


Rancociis  Strain 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10,000  Layers 


EGGS 

HIGHEST 

FERTILITY 


The  laying  propensity  of  our  S.  C.  White  Leghoms  Is  Indestructibly  fixed.    They  are  not 

^  bred  for  '  fancy"  purposes.    Ours  are  thoroughly  bred  utility  birds,  "tbo  kind  that  lay 

tliecirir*. "    We  iiave  10,000  layers,   and  establish  every  year  more  paying  egg  farms 

for  beifinners  and  Introduce  more  vitality  into  flocks  of  expert  poultry  rai.sers      an 

any  other  farm  in  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  hatching  losses    )y  ordering  day. 

old-i'hl.x    from  us.     Any  size  shipment    from  25  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

Breeding  slock,  any  quantlly.     Complete  instructions  for  beginners— care,  feeding, 

etc.     No  charge.     Write  for  circular  giving  our  plan  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

J.  M.  Fostsr,  PrasldenI,  Ba«  lOB,  Brown's  Mill*  In  Ih*  Pinss,  N.  J. 
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Specialties      '     Novelties 

For  Men  $10  to  $30  ForWomen  $10  to$30 

Ken-relgn  Rain  Coat»:  .         Xenyon  Utility  Coat.         \  ' 
f^Xmlu^o;  Coat.        Trlp'le-ny  Sl.^-On  Coat. 
Kenyon  Snlt.  RubberlMd  Silk  Coat. 

KenyoB  H&ngwell  TroUciers  Sammer  Coata  and  Cape. 
Many  Srytes  are  Motor  Coats  and  Dusters,  $3,  up, 


Quality,  Applied 
to  Men's  All-Wool  Suits 


An  exception  to  the 
high   cost  of  living 


A  Reduction  of  the 
cost  of  high  living 


This  suit  is  a  refinement  of  the   prevailing 
fashion,  for  those  who  take  pride  in  their  cloth-^ 
ing;  who  expect  shapeliness  and  wear;   who 
usually  pay  more  for  a  suit. 

We  make  one  perfect  model  only  (of  specially 
selected  fabrics).  ,       ^    . 

This  simplifies  work,  saves  greatly  in  the  cost  of 
making  and  marketing. 

The  savings  go  to  you.  The  price  is  $15,  coat^ 
vest  and  trousers. 

It  is  a  Kenyon  "  Specialty,"  which  means  that  our 
distinctive  manufacturing'  methods,  with  our  enor- 
mous factories  and] equipment,  have  produced  a  suit 
value  that  can  not  be  equalled. 

Basic  superiority  is  incorporated  in  every  garment  before 
we  class  it  as  one  of  our  ''specials"  and  affix  our  label 
and  guarantee. 

For  Sale  at  Good  Stores.     Look  for  the  Kenyon  Label 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  a  Kenyon  Suil  to  try  on.  Don't  hesitate  to  urge  him. 
U  necessary,  write  to  us  for  samples  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sijpplied. 

C.  Kenyon  Company 

23  Union  Square,  N«w  York       (  Wholesale  )   200  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicato 
611  Watbinttott  Street,  Boston   I  Sale.rpom.  /   132  Sapsome  Street,  Saq  Francisco 


THE  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  manufacturing.  During  1909  won 
over  two  hundred  victories — eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  contests 
participated  in  by  Remy-equipped  cars. 

Every  quantity  buyer  of  1909  adopted  the  Remy  for  1910  as 
standard  equipment.  This  means  satisfaction  and  good  service. 
The  Remy  Electric  Company  have  always  made  deliveries 
promptly  as  specified  on  all  contracts  taken.  Their  facilities 
to  serve  the  trade  are  unequalled.  Over  119,000  sold  on 
minimum  contracts  for  1910;  48,000  already  deUvered  ;  all  old 

customers  retained  and  many  new 
ones  added. 

Think  of  the  Remy  Magnetos  used  on 
so  many  different  cars,  with  a  record  as 
above.  The  Remy  Magneto  is  tlie  best. 
Its  patented  construction  is  imitated,  but 
not  equalled. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

DEPT.  20.  ANDERSON,  IND. 

BRANCHKS-14C0-1402  Michigan  Avp.. 
Chicago;  Automobile  Huildin^.  fi4th  itnd 
Broadway,  Ni-w  Ynrk  City  ;  471  W<ii)ilward 
A»<-..  Detroit;  406  K  l.'ith  St.,  Kansiis 
City:  10  Golden  G.ite  Avf.,  tNan  Francisco. 

AGEN'CIES-Auto  Equipment  Co.,  15  8 
Bnmdway,  Denver ;  Hollis  Klt-ctric  (\v. 
9  Nortlitith  St  ,  .Minneapolis;  J.  H.  McCul- 
louyh  &  Sons,  219  M.  Broad  St..  1  hiltt.  132] 


The  Remy 
Magneto 

Best  in 
the  World! 


Cobe  Trophy  won  by  the  aid  of  the  Remy  Magneto 


the  hearts  of  numerous  strangers  who 
were  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
sleeping-place. 

After  exploring  the  region  around  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  launching  upon  its  blue 
waters  a  steamboat  which  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  carried  thus  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  its  destination,  Mr.  Swann 
returned  to  England.  Here  he  married, 
and  after  a  few  months  came  back  to 
Africa,  bringing  his  wife.  When  the  party 
left  the  coast  they  were  warned  of  parties 
of  Masai  warriors  roaming  about  the  coun- 
try This  warning  they  had  good  reason 
to  remember  one  day,  when  only  Mr. 
Swann's  nerve  and  presence  of  mind  stood 
between  them  and  death. 

Suddenly  one  afternoon  my  head-man 
came  back  to  me,  in  company  with  three 
warriors  of  the  tribe  in  full  war  costume, 
which  consisted  of  a  pair  of  sandals  (worn 
when  traveling  through  thorny  country), 
some  chain  ornaments  suspended  from 
their  ears,  and  a  girdle  of  leather,  to  which 
was  fastened  a  knife  and  tobacco-box. 
They  were  quite  nude.  In  their  hands  they 
carried  a  long,  broad-bladed  spear,  a 
cowhide  shield,  and  a  small  knobkerrie. 

Having  been  traveling  in  the  rear,  I  was 
naturally  anxious  about  the  vanguard, 
and  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  as  they 
approached.  "Where  is  the  mistress  and 
the  others?" 

"She  is  crying,  but  all  are  safe." 

"What  do  these  people  want?" 

"  Lots  of  things,  sir;  but  first,  they  must 
go  with  you  to  the  other  people." 

I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  felt  handicapped. 

"Are  there  many  of  them?" 

"Yes,  about  four  hundred." 

"What  are  they  up  to?" 

"Sitting  behind  their  shields  in  a  circle 
around  our  people." 

Nice  circus,  I  thought,  but  without  the 
donkeys  or  clowns.  Turning  to  my  boy,  I 
took  my  rifle  and  slipt  in  some  cartridges. 
It  was  a  Winchester  repeater,  and  very 
useful  in  a  scramble  with  a  crowd.  "It 
makes  a  lot  of  business,"  as  the  cowboys 
say.  I  knew  it  was  madness  to  fight,  but 
perhaps  just  as  well  to  let  these  fellows 
know  we  should  not  take  it  "lying  down." 

Opening  my  umbrella  I  attempted  to 
put  on  as  careless  a  manner  as  possible  (I 
was  really  anxious  about  my  wife),  when 
one  of  the  Masai  touched  it,  saying  some- 
thing to  my  head-man. 

"He  wants  it,  sir,"  came  a  very  ready 
interpretation  to  my  look  of  inquiry. 

"Oh!  does  he?  Then  tell  him  I  have 
only  this  one,  and,  as  he  would  never  think 
of  parting  with  his  only  stabbing-spear, 
so  I  can  not  part  with  my  protection  from 
the  sun." 

A  grunt  was  his  only  reply. 

A  second  touch  came  on  my  coat. 

A  CORRECTION 

In  our  Apr'l  9  issue  we  printed  a  page  adver- 
tisement of  The  Regal  Motor  Car  Company 
(position  on  our  second  cover  page)  inserting 
therein  a  price  much  higher  than  the  ore  at 
which  the  Regal  "30''  is  regularly  sold. 
The  price  we  printed  was  ^  2,1 50.00 
The  price  should  be  $1,250.00 

We  trust  our  subscribers  will  note  the  corrected 
copy  which  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  April  30. 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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"He  wants  that  also,"  my  poor,  scared 
head-man  uttered. 

"Tell  him,  only  naedicine-men  are  per- 
mitted in  his  country  to  walk  with  white 
skins."  (They  cover  themselves  with  white 
pigment ;  no  warrior  would  dare  be  ac- 
cused bv  the  girls  of  being  so  scared  of  his 
foes  as  to  turn  white.)  "No!  tell  him  1 
am  not  his  enemy,  to  give  him  my  coat; 
it's  too  white.  The  sun  darkens  the  skin. 
See :  mv  arms  are  brown ;  but  my  cheek  is 
pale  because  I  wear  this  coat.  It  does  not 
matter  to  white  men;  they  like  to  be 
white,  and,  when  their  faces  are  white, 
their  medicine  is  most  powerful." 

That  put  an  end  to  his  ambition  for 
my  coat.  I  guessed  it  would.  On  reach- 
ing my  companions,  I  found  all  more  or 
less  an.xious;  and  they  had  good  reason, 
for  there  was  an  ominous  look  about  that 
circle  of  shields  and  the  ugly  broad  blades. 

"Any  one  hurt,  doctor?"   I  asked. 

"No!  But  we  were  ordered  to  stop  and 
wait  for  you;  there  was  no  choice;  they 
surrounded  us." 

The  three  leaders,  who  had  followed  me, 
sat  down  behind  their  shields  like  all  the 
others.  They  looked  picturesque,  and  a 
camera  would  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed, with  the  certainty  of  getting  a 
unique  picture. 

I  at  once  objected  to  their  sitting  be- 
hind their  shields,  and  said,  "Why  do  you 
disgrace  your  chief  by  speaking  to  a  per- 
fect stranger  from  behind  your  shields, 
and  with  spears  in  your  hands'  Why  do 
vou  hide  yourselves;  have  the  maidens 
told  you  your  faces  are  full  of  scars  inflicted 
by  your  conquerors?  If  you  are  not 
marked,    put    them    down,    and    tell    your 

MISCHIEF  MAKER 
A  Surprise  in  Brooltlyu. 


An  adult's  food  that  can  save  a  baby  proves 
itself  ID  be  nourishing  and  easily  digested 
and  good  for  big  and  little  folks.  A  Brooklyn 
man  says  : 

"When  baby  was  about  eleven  months 
old  he  began  to  grow  thin  and  pale.  This 
was,  at  first,  attributed  to  the  heat  and  the 
fact  that  his  teeth  were  coming,  but  in 
reality,  the  poor  little  thing  was  starving, 
big  mother's  milk  not  being  sufficient 
nourishment. 

"  One  day  after  he  had  cried  bitterly  for 
an  hour,  I  suggested  that  my  wife  try  him 
on  Grape-Nuts.  She  soaked  two  teaspoonfuls 
in  a  saucer  with  a  little  sugar  and  warm 
milk.  This  baby  ate  so  ravenously  that  she 
fixed  a  second  which  he  likewise  finished. 

"It  was  not  many  days  before  he  forgot 
all  about  being  nursed,  and  has  since  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  Grape-Nuts.  Today 
the  boy  ia  strong  and  robust,  and  as  cute 
a  mischief-maker  as  a  thirteen-months-old 
baby  is  exx>ect€d  to  be. 

"  We  have  put  before  him  other  foods, 
but  he  will  have  none  of  them,  evidently 
prefening  to  stick  to  that  which  did  him 
so  much  good — his  old  friend  Grape-Nuts. 

"Use  this  'stter  any  way  you  wish,  for 
my  wife  and  I  can  never  praise  Grape-Nuts 
enough  after  the  brightness  it  has  brought 
to  our  household." 

Grape-Niits  ia  not  made  for  a  baby  food, 
but  experience  with  thousands  of  babies 
shows  it  to  be  among  the  beat,  if  not  entirely 
the  best  in  use.  Being  a  scientific  prepara- 
tion of  Nature's  grains,  it  is  equally  effective 
as  a  body  and  brain  builder  for  grown-ups. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  aLbove  letter  7  A  new  one 
appe&rs  from  tin\e  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,    and  full  of  human  interest 


Ask  Your  Grocer 
for  "Salada" 

or  send  us  ten  cents  for  a 
trial  package  which  makes 
forty  cups  of  the  choicest 
tea. 

Our  pamphlet.  The 
Healthfulness  of  Tta," 
mailed  free. 


Yearly   ule  over  20,000,000  packatu 


"SALADA" 
Ceylon  Tea 

The   Best  Breakfast   Beverage 

Many  people  cannot  drink  coffee 
because  it  is  injurious  to  them. 
Others  drink  it  in  spite  of  the  il 
efl^ects.  "Saiada"  Ceylon  Tea  can 
be  used  by  almost  everyone  with 
positive  benefit.  It  is  healthful 
as  well  as  enjoyable ;  is  gently  stim- 
ulating without  reaction. 

"Salada**  owes  its  acknowl- 
edged superiority  to  cultivation 
under  the  best  conditions  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon  and  to  the  scru- 
pulous care  used  in  selecting  only 
the  tender  leaves  and  buds  of  the 
tea  plant. 

From  picking  to  packing,  ma- 
chinery takes  the  place  of  human 
hands.  Packed  in  sealed,  air-tight 
packages,  "Salada"  comes  from 
tea  plant  to  tea  pot  with  its  delicate 
fragrance  and  delicious  flavor  un- 
contaminated. 


"Salada"  Tea  Company,  Dept.  A,  198  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Dept.  B,  32  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will    ship    you    ■ 

RANGER"  BICYCLB 

—  on  approval,  troight 

propald  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  defosU  in  advance,  and 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 

ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  <mt  one  cent,  ^ 

I  hUl  CIPTARV  DRIPFQ  ^^  ^^"  '^^  highest  ?rade  bicycles  direct  from  factorr 

^W  rWW  I  yll  1   rnmfcg  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    We 

gave  you  $10  to  $2;  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    HiRhest  grade  models  with 


Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles-Lalso  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
RIDFR  ARFyiQ  WAHTFA   ln»<:h  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 


i9io'*Ranc<'r**  Bicyclefumishcdby  us.  You  wtl  be 
astonished  »t  the  ttoK^/fr/xV/)! /on/ /ri«i  and  tlie  lil>eral  propositions  and  special  olTer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  sptctal  offer. 
00  MOT  BUY*  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  (i»i>o"»  ai  an\/rictunii\  you  receive  ourcatalogue 
and  Iram  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
youT  own  name  plate  at  doutilc  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES—*  limited  numt^/  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  will 
ibe  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  98  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     PAACTCD  QDAIf  C  rear  wheels,  innertubes,  lamps,  cyclometen,  parts,  repaln 
llflCOl  UUHOICn  DnHIVC  and  everything  in  the  hlcyclellne  at  haU usual  prices. 
"*"■"**  '  irgt  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing;  a  grft      -      ■      - 

It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now. 


DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing;  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  Inf^rmatioo.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  A-174  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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OUR  BOOK 

"Concrete   Houses 
and  Cottages" 

(two  volnmei,  one  of  large  hoascs 
and  one  of  small  hoiuet,  $1.00  each) 

will  show  you  just  what  has  been 
done  by  the  use  of  concrete  in 
building  attractive  homes.  It  con- 
tains both  pictures  and  floor  plans, 
and  will  be  a  helpful  and  intelli- 
gent inspiration  to  every  prospec- 
tive home  builder. 

If  your  present  or  prospective 
home  has  any  grounds  whatever, 
even  a  small  back-yard,  you  will 
need  at  once  a  copy  of  our  book, 
"Concrete  CoDstruction  about  the 
Home  and  on  the  Fatrm,"  which  is 
sent  free.  It  will  suggest  many 
useful  and  beautiful  things  that 
you  can  make  yourself  of  con- 
crete for  outdoor  use. 

OTHER  BOOKS: 
Concrete     in      Highway 

Constrnction  $1.00 
Reinforced     Concrete    in 
Factory  Constrnction 

(delivery  charge)       .10 
Concrete      in     Railroad 

Constrnction     1.00 
Concrete   Cottages,    Free 
Concrete  Garages,    Free 


(ATLAS 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Having  learned  that  a  comfortable,  con- 
venient, fireproof,  attractive  and  artistic 
house  in  any  style  of  architecture  can  be 
built  with  properly  made  concrete,  then 
further  investigation  will  prove  that 

A   •^P*!  JL        ^1  PORTLAND 

ATLASCEMENT 

MAKES  THE    BEST   CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  the  world's  stan- 
dard. It  is  made  from  genuine  Portland 
Cement  Rock  only,  contains  no  furnace 
slag,  is  always  fine,  always  uniform,  is  pro- 
duced in  plants  with  the  largest  capacity  in 
the  world,  and  is  the  brand  bought  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  be 
used  in  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE   ATLAS    PORTLAND    CEMENT   CO. 

DEPT.  64     30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largeet  productive  capacity  of  any  Cement   Company  in  the 
world.   Over  M.OOO  barrels  per  day. 


The  Secret's 
in  the 


The  Davey  Tree  Experts  Are 
Trained  Men  Who  Save  Trees 

They  are  now  operating  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  Until  late  this  fall  they  will  be  right 
out  in  the  open,  treating  and  operating  on  trees  that 
are  injured,  decayed  or  diseased.  Their  services  are 
available  to  persons  with  a  limited  number  of  trees,  as 
well  as  to  owners  of  large  estates. 

Trained  Under  John  Davey 
"The  Father   of   Tree  Surgery" 

In  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery,  these  men 
have  not  only  acquired  the  theory  of  this  wonderful  new 
jirofession,  but  have  had  wide  practical  experience  with 
trees,  and  know  every  detail  of  saving  their  lives. 

"New  Life  in  Old  Trees,"  by  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  just  out.  Free  to  tree  owners  on  application. 
When  you  write,  tell  us  how  many  trees  you  have,  what 
kinds,  where  located,  etc. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
175  Larch  Street,  Kent.  Ohio 

liepreeentatives  in    Prini-ip<il  Vitif-s  fnmi  the  Missutiri 
Vallfy  Eastu'tird  to  the  Atlantic. 

Operatini;  the  Davey  Inititnte  of  Tree  Surgery;  For- 
merly Called  The  Dave.'  School  of  Practical  Forestry j. 


"^^  ^nviniriHp'n'JnoK 


THERE'S  only  one  kind  of  air-cleaning  ma- 
chine that  gives  a  constant,  strong  and 
even  suction  — the  centrifugal  fan  kind. 
The  INVINCIBLE  is  the  only  machine  using 
the  fan  exhaust  principle  that  has  proven  its 
efficiency  by  years  of  dustless  cleaning. 

PERFECT— SIMPLE-SILENT 

One  unit— no  valves — no  gears — no  pumps — no 
wearing  parts.  Saves  its  cost  several  times 
every  year  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Domestic  and  Commercial  Types 
for  Larger  Cleaning   Operations 

Tn-c  B'Hiklils  ixpl:iiii  a  r  I'lciiniiif.     Adilri-bs  D.pt.   K. 

ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
2133  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


!  men  to  go  over  under  those  trees;  my  peo- 
ple will  march  to  the  other  trees,  and  rest 
j  while  we  talk." 

I  wanted  elbow-room,  as  well  as  to  keep 
scpring  small  points  off  them.  It  neutral- 
izes the  enemy's  play.  No  objection  was 
taken,  the  shields  were  lowered  at  once, 
and  a  passage  made  for  our  people  to  move 
outside. 

"Now,  then,"'  I  commenced,  "ask  what 
they  mean  by  stopping  white  men.  Ar« 
they  in  want  of  our  new  poisons,  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  use,  or  are  they 
wishing  to  see  our  rifles  send  bullets  through 
the  shields?  We  will  show  them  if  they 
will  put  one  up  as  a  target.  Or  perhaps 
they  are  tired  of  their  chief,  and  want  a 
white  chief?" 

"No!"  came  their  reply.  "We  have 
poisons,  and  our  chiefs  are  many.  We  do 
not  wish  to  have  holes  made  in  our  shields; 
it  lets  the  rain  through.  We  are  in  search 
of  water  for  our  cattle,  and  the  grass  at  the 
Wami  River  is  sweet.  We  crossed,  your 
path,  and  wished  to  see  white  men." 

All  this  Avas  quite  natural,  altho  done  in 
a  rather  high-handed  manner. 

"Very  well,"  I  said;  "you  have  seen 
us,  and  we  must  get  on  to  camp;  but  as 
you  dare  not  tell  your  chief  you  stopt  white 
people,  take  this  piece  of  calico  as  a  tokea 
of  my  friendship.  It  will  prevent  you  from 
being  disgraced  before  your  women." 

He  Avas  pleased.  I  do  not  think  that 
side  of  the  question  had  entered  his  brain. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  the  calico  was 
being  torn  into  strips  and  fastened  under 
the  blades  of  their  spears,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  decorated  lances  of 
cavalry.  The}^  had  no  other  use  for  Man- 
chester calico ! 

This  was  my  opportunity  to  checkmate 
them,  so,  cutting  off  a  small  branch  from 
the  nearest  bush,  I  held  it  out  to  the  leader 
saying,  "Break  it." 

When  doing  a  similar  action  with  the 
wish-bone  at  Christmas,  I  had  scarcely 
supposed  it  was  a  rehearsal  for  such  a  play 
as  this.  If  he  had  broken  the  twig,  it 
meant  peace;  but  he  declined!  The  game 
was  not  yet  won. 

"Why  does  he  not  do  as  I  ask?  Is  it 
because  he  is  not  the  real  leader  of  the 
partv,  and  fears  the  criticism  of  those  boys 
of  his?" 

This  query  stung  him,  as  I  intended  it 
should,  for  he  rather  smartly  replied: 

"  I  go  where  I  choose.  I  break  the  spear 
of  an  enemy  as  well  as  the  twig  of  a  friend ; 
but  I  want  a  nice  piece  of  red  calico  for 
my  spear." 

It  had  to  be  peace  at  any  price. 

Tearing  off  a  few  yards  of  red  twill,  I 
half-tied  it  around  his  spear,  and  with  the 
other  hand  again  presented  the  twig  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  forget  his  childish  de- 
light. "Break,"  I  said.  His  small  eyes 
looked  straight  into  mine  as  he  snapt  the 
twig;  I  imagined  they  said,  "You  have 
won  the  game! " 

It  was  enough.  I  knew  they  would  never 
break  the  contract.  Africans  can  strike  a 
hard  bargain  when  they  get  into  stubborn 
moods;  but  tribal  contracts,  such  as  this, 
are  seldom  broken. 

"Go  on,"  I  ordered.  "It's  all  safe. 
Move  away  slowly;  do  not  hurry,  while 
I'll  chat  with  these  fellows  to  divert  their 
attention." 

Touching  one  of  their  great  spears,  which 
were  very  fine  specimens  of  iron-work,   I 
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aske:l  the  owner  to  give  it  to  me  in  ox- 
change  for  calico.      He  declined. 

"Will  you  sell  your  shield?" 

"Xo!  I  should  cease  to  be  a  Avarrior  if 
I  did." 

The  man  who  had  conducted  the  palaver 
then  handed  me  his  ebony  knobkerrie,  say- 
ing, "Take  this."  I  was  naturally  sur- 
prized, for  it  was  equivalent  to  our  hand- 
ing over  a  favorite  walking-stick,  and 
showed  he  bore  no  ill-will.  Ey  this  time 
our  people  had  gone,  so,  placing  my  half 
of  the  twig  in  my  helmet,  I  said,  "  Good-by ! 
You  see  I  carry  the  Masai  mark  of  friend- 
ship near  my  eyes,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
forget  my  promise  to  you."  With  a  swing- 
ing trot  they  disappeared  into  the  bush, 
as  fine  a  lot  of  half-wild  men  as  one  could 
wish  to  see  anywhere.  .  .  .  We  were 
thankful  to  have  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
a  few  yards  cf  calico. 

Much  of  Mr.  Swann's  narrative  is  taken 
up  with  accounts  of  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade,  carried  on  largely  by  Arabs 
and  certain  African  chieftains.  His  own 
part  in  breaking  up  this  traliic  was  con- 
siderable. Usually  peaceful  and  diplo- 
matic methods  were  employed.  But  some- 
times it  meant  fighting.  On  one  occasion 
a  chief,  Kakungu,  broke  a  treaty  which 
had  been  made,  and  sent  word  to  Mr. 
Swann  that  if  he  wanted  the  British  flag 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  native  vil- 
lage, he  was  to  "come  and  take  it  1 "  So, 
says  the  writer,  this  part  of  the  "white 
man's  burden"  had  to  be  accepted,  and, 
"joining  forces  with  the  Lakes  Company, 
we  marched  into  this  den  of  brutes." 

It  was  our  desire  to  deal  them  a  smash- 
ing blow,  to  end  the  business  by  one  sud- 
den, sweeping  stroke,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
long,  guerrilla-like  struggle.  Two  Euro- 
peans went  with  the  land  force,  two  with 
the  boats.  I  was  to  demonstrate  from  the 
lake,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  out  from 
their  stockades,  thus  permitting  the  land 
forces  to  rush  in  and  occupy  the  villages, 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  a 
river  which  flowed  through  them.  They 
were  strongly  fortified  by  a  deep  trench ; 
e.irth  was  plastered  up  the  sloping  sides 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  poles,  on  which 
thick  thorns  had  been  placed.  To  get  at 
the  stockade,  the  ditch  had  to  be^ crossed 
and  the  snKJoth  sides  of  the  earth  emVianl:- 
ment  scaled.  When  that  was  done,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  in  without  climbing  over 
the  thorns.  These  particulars  had  been 
a-;certained  during  the  jjreVtpus  vi.sits. 

We    bound    oaku::i    dipt    m    turpentine 
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Pears' 

"  Beauty  and  grace  from 
no  condition  rise; 

Use  Pears,'  sweet  maid, 
there  all  the  secret  lies." 

Sold  everywhere. 


Old  Man,  Here's  the  Grandest 
Tobacco  I  Ever 

Did   Smoke!"  ^**        YourTo„«ue! 


^  ET  out  your  pipe,  fill  it 
^^  brimful  of  Prince  Albert  and 
light  up  !  It's  the  bulliest  smoke 
you  ever  drew  into  your  mouth. 
No  other  pipe  or  cigarette 
tobacco  classes  with  it. 

Prince  Albert  wouldn't  bite 
your  tongue  if  it  could.  But  it 
can't,  because  it's  produced  by  a 
patent  process  that  in  the  drying 
and  curing  eliminates  the  bite  and 
the  bitterness  from  tobacco. 

It's  simply  a  delight  to 

every  man  who's 

fond  of  a 

pipe. 


If  your  tongue  has  been 
"broiled,"  and  you  are  pipe-shy, 
take  our  word  for  it  and  try  a  tin 
of  Prince  Albert. 

You  with  the  most  sensitive  tongue 
smoke  Prince  Albert  "red  hot";  test  it 
every  way  you  know,  fair  and  unfair, 
it  will  prove  true  ! 

Makers  of  Prince  Albert  spent  three 
years  and  a  fortune  perfecting  the  pro- 
cess that  cuts  out  the  "sting". 

^Vould  you  invest  in  a  tin  and  knoiv 
Prince  Albert  as  we  know  it."*  We 
want  to  see  just  how  happy  a  ;v^/pipe 
smoke  can  make  you  ! 

Send  us  eight  cents  for  a  "get- 
acquainted"  tin  if  your  dealer 
hasn  't  Trince  A  Ibert  on  his  shelifes. 
We  want  to  put  it  in  your  hands 
quickly.  Send  your  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  see  that  he  is  supplied 
so  you  can  buy  it  from  him  hereafter. 

This  offer  applies  only  in  the  United  States. 

Get  your  order  in  to-day*s  mail! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Dispiises  of  the  Biims  and  teeth.  Gold  or  [lorcelHin  inlays, 
g  )ld  and  porcelain  reBtoration  of  the  dental  arch.  An  up- 
per )ill-por<-ol)iin  plate  the  nearest  to  nature  ever  made. 
Tel.  for  appointment  .'1130  Murray  Hill.  Consultation  4  to 
5  P.  M.    Ur.  C.  V.  »<inllh,  :te«  .>th  Ave.,  \c\%  York 


TYPEWRITERS  «*.'«'» 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  K«iit«d  Any. 
where  >t  ^t.>  K  M'l'r'i  I'rieet,  ailowint  Kealal 

to  Apply  on  Priee.     Shipped    with   pnvileie    n( 
exaniinatum.    CiyWritelnr  llhifHrnted  Catalan  V. 

Typewriter  Eniporluin,8'.:.84  Lake  SI.,GI>)«a(* 


You   don't  know  how  £ood   a  lunch 
out-of-doors  can  be  until  you  have 
eaten  one  kept  cool  and  fresh  in  a 

Hauikeye 

Relrigerator  4 
Basket       \>^ 

Very  little  ice  will  keep     Auto  stylr— two  site*.  $1* 
thecontciitsofaHawkeye  ""•*  *15.  delivered 

cool  for  twenty-four  liotirs  *■""  °'  Rockies 

— ideal  forauto,  fi.sliiiig,  hunting  trips  and  picnic.-;. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yoti  wc  will  sell  yon 
one  direct.  If  after  30  days  trial  it  doesn't  prove 
satisfactory  we'll  refund  tiie  purchase  price.  Made 
in  three  styles  and  seven  sizes.  Outside  of  toiiRh 
rattan  lined  with  nickel  plated  or  enameled  metal 
— easily  kept  sweet  and  clean.  Prices  fiom  $3.50 
to  Jis.     \\  rite  for  booklet  of  daintv  recipes. 

BURLINCTON  BASKET  CO.,  33    .alnSI..'Burllngton,  Iowa 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Thk  Mtkrary  Diokst  when  wrltlnc  to  adverUsens. 
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Beautiful  Floors  or 
Unsightly  Floors 


A  little  information  before  you 
finish  your  floor  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. You  can  have  this  infor- 
mation free,  and  at  once,  by  writing 
for  our  book,  "How  to  Finish 
Floors."  With  it  we  send  you  a 
handsome  celluloid  paper  cutter 
and  book  mark  combined,  printed 
in  ten  colors. 

This  book,  written  by  our  experts,  is  based 
•on  40  years'  experience  in  developing  Elattica 
Floor  Finish — the  floor  finish  is  so  tough  that 
heels  and  castors  do  not  mar  it — the  floor 
finish  that  water  does  not  turn  white. 


'  '  Elastica   Stanas   the   Rocks" 

We  vvill  also  send  with  the  book  a  sheet  of 
paper  finished  with  two  coats  of  Elastica  Floor 
Finish. 

You  can  crumple  this  paper  into  a  ball — 
stamp  it  with  your  heels — yet  this  finish  will 
not  crack. 

For  Every  Floor 

Eleistica  Floor  Finish  is  not  merely  for  floors 
finished  in  natural  wood.  It  is  for  painted 
floors,  for  oil  cloth  and  linoleum. 

You  can  easily  get  the  genuine,  for  we  will 
ship  it  direct,  express  prepaid,  if  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.     Ask  your  dealer. 

This  is  the  trade-mark  under  which  the  only 
Elastica  Floor  Finish  is  always  sold. 


Wmm 


Look  for  this  Trade-mark  on  a  Yellow 
Label.      All  others  are  iniltatiuns. 
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FLOOR  FINISH 

Address  Standard  Vaniish  Works,  29  Broad- 
way, New  York;  2620  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Or  International  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Canada.     Ask  for  Book  No.  61. 

SiAinMD^RIiM^RKS 


around  airow-heads,  to  set  fire  to  the  grass 
huts  in  case  of  failure  to  take  the  place  by 
storm. 

Arri\nng  at  the  arranged  time,  we  found 
that  the  natives  had  discovered  the  ap- 
proach of  the  lake  divi-sion.  They  danced 
along  the  sand,  calling  us  all  kinds  of  filthy 
names,  and  defied  us  to  come  on  shore.  In 
order  to  keep  up  the  diversion,  we  moved 
slowly  along  the  bay,  firing  an  occasional 
shot  over  their  heads;  this  made  them 
more  bold,  and  drew  them  away  from  the 
forts,  which  was  our  object.  The  glittering 
spears  of  the  land  force  could  be  seen  com- 
ing over  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  vil- 
lages; but,  instead  of  at  once  rushing  into 
the  stockade,  then  undefended,  they  came 
down  to  the  shore  to  drink.  Of  course  this 
gave  the  enemy  time  to  get  back  home, 
and  our  ruse  was  spoiled 

So  we  divided  our  force  into  four  com- 
panies, and  crept  up  under  cover  of  the 
maize  gardens,  telling  our  men  to  fire  a  vol- 
ley at  the  earthworks,  and  then  to  lie  down. 

The  defenders  would  be  sure  to  empty 
all  their  guns  and  bows,  and  then  we  were 
to  rush  the  trench,  get  under  the  embank- 
ment, and  set  fire  to  the  huts. 

We  volleyed,  as  arranged,  and  rushed 
the  trench,  climbing  with  difficulty  the 
slanting  earth-bank,  in  which  we  had  to 
cut  holes  for  foothold.  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  scale  the  thorns  failed.  As  I 
thrust  my  rifle  through  the  poles,  some  one 
from  the  inside  jammed  his  gun  on  the  top 
of  mine  and  fired.  I  was  just  out  of  line, 
but  the  flash  scorched  my  right  ear.  This 
kind  of  give  and  take  continued  for  some 
time,  and  we  were  making  no  progress, 
when  I  heard  our  people  shout,  "A  white 
man  has  been  shot."  "Never  mind,"  I 
replied;  "mind  you  don't  get  a  similar 
dose.  Give  me  those  arrows,  a  small  bow, 
and  matches." 

In  an  instant  I  had  an  arrow,  strung,  and, 
setting  alight  the  prepared  oakum,  .1  gently 
fired  it  into  the  thatch  of  a  hut  which  was 
quite  near  me.  The  grass  caught  at  once, 
and  tho  I  could  not  see  any  one,  T  kept  up 
a  rapid  fire  into  space,  to  scare  away  any 
who  might  attempt  to  put  out  the  fire.  In 
a  few  seconds  it  was  well  alight,  and,  jump- 
ing down  into  the  trench,  I  ordered  my 
party  back  under  cover  of  the  maize.  I 
knew  the  place  was  ours. 

James  Yule,  the  well-known  African 
pioneer  and  hunter,  had  also  set  on  fire  his 
section. 

"Shout  'Hippuray,'  "  I  said.  (It  is  a 
corruption  of  our  (Hip-hip-hurrah.)  They 
shouted  as  one  man,  and  the  defenders 
must  have  thought  it  was  all  over,  for  this, 
coupled  with  the  burning  village,  made 
them  conclude  we  were  inside.  We  were 
not ;  no  one  had  got  in  up  to  that  moment ; 
but  soon  after  Yule  bundled  his  men  over, 
and  they  ran  and  unfastened  the  gate.  We 
rushed  through  it,  and  saw  the  enemy  re- 
treating across  the  river,  away  from  the 
flames  and  smoke.  So  much  the  better 
for  us;  but  there  remained  the  river  to 
cross  and  No.  2  stockade  to  storm;  the 
battle  was  by  no  means  won.  We  saw  this, 
and,  giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  barri- 
cade the  doorway,  we  poured  a  heavy  fire 
on  it.  No  one  dared  to  stop  in  its  neigh- 
borhood; no  one  wanted  to,  apparently, 
for  they  rushed  right  through  the  village 
and  out  on  the  other  side. 

Yule  and  I  and  our  men  were  soon 
.through  that  stream,  up  the  opposite  slope, 
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GET  OUR  BOOK  FIRST 

—then  decide.    Get  all  facts  and  figures.    Know 
all  styles  and  prices.     6  to  choose  from— $1,000 
(Illustrated  here)  to  $1,750.    Speed,  style,  reli- 
ability and  durability— all  in  each  1910. 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 
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This  knowledge  does  not  come 
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Sexology 
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and  through  the  gateway,  surrounded  by 
a  howHng  crowd  of  followers,  who  found 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  hunt  than 
fowls  and  pigeons.  It  was  the  chief's 
village,  over  which  was  flying  the  very 
British  ensign  given  him  by  Johnston  and 
myself  when  the  treaty  was  signed.  Ivory 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  staff;  they  had  had 
no  time  to  carry  it  away,  for  our  move- 
ments were  too  rapid. 

"You  take  the  ivory,  Yule,  and  I'll  go 
for  this  flag  which  those  brutes  invited 
me  to  come  for." 

"I  guess  they  never  dreamed  we  should 
lower  it  in  all  this  smoke,"  he  replied,  as  I 
hauled  down  our  national  flag.  We  had 
saved  it  from  being  lowered  in  disgrace. 
We  saw  the  people  creeping  up  the  rocky 
hills,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  daring 
ventured  to  linger  to  send  among  us  a  few 
parting  shots.  "Shall  we  go  after  them?" 
our  men  asked. 

"No!  let  them  go,  and  a  good  riddance. 
We  did  not  come  here  to  kill  them,  but  to 
save  you  and  your  families.     Understand  ? " 

"Yes,  master;  they  will  never  interfere 
with  us  again;  we  shall  lose  no  more  chil- 
dren, now  these  slave-raiders  are  defeated. 
We  have  burned  down  the  tree  in  which 
the  bees  had  their  home." 


IN    THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF    DAMIEN 

"The  Rev.  Lambert  Louis  Conrardy  is 
dying  of  leprosy  among  the  lepers  near 
Canton,  China."  Even  the  friends  of  the 
priest,  says  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwau- 
kee) ,  will  hardly  appreciate  the  pathos  of 
this  simple  announcement.  This  paper 
goes  on  to  relate  the  career  of  this  hero  and 
martyr  to  duty.    We  read : 

The  tragedy  is  found  in  his  despairing 
sense  of  failure  with  success  within  his 
grasp,  exprest  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
a  few  months  ago,  when  he  felt  the  inalady 
creeping  upon  him  and  felt  himself  physi- 
cally unable  to  fight  the  battle  before  him. 
He  wrote: 

"I  am  not  well,  but  hope  that  God  will 
give  me  a  few  years  more  to  work  among 
the  lepers. 

"I  have  begun  well;  it  would  be  easy 
now  to  go  ahead.  If  I  can  only  live  five 
years  more. 

"If  I  was  only  40  years  old — then  I 
feared  no  one  and  nothing.  " 

Father  Conrardy  was  born  in  Belgium  in 
1841,  and  was  educated  for  the  missionary 
priesthood  in  Paris,  being  ordained  in  1867. 
He  spent  seven  years  as  a  missionary  in 
India  and  then  came  to  the  United  States 
to  labor  in  the  same  capacity  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work  he  went  through  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  wars,  being  present  at  many 
battles,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  on  a  trip  to  Washington  in 
behalf  of  his  redskin  charges.  He  also  be- 
came a  naturalized  American  citizen. 

In  1888  he  heard  of  the  illness  of  Father 
Damien,  the  young  Belgian  priest,  whose 
life  and  death  in  the  leper  colony  of  Molokai 
evoked  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  famous 
letter.  He  wrote  and  asked  if  he  could  be 
of  assistance,  and  on  receiving  an  afiirma- 
tive  reply  sailed  at  once  for  Hawaii.  He 
was    Father    Damien's    companion    for    a 
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OUA.RA.1MTEED    BATHS 


It  is  vitally  important  that  your  bathroom  equip- 
ment be  of  the  best  quality  obtainable.  The  healtn 
and  comfort  of  the  family  depend  upon  it — your  own 
good  sense  demands  it.  Besides,  it  is  economical — 
for  dependable  fixtures  will  last  and  hold  their  quality 
for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

The  cost  of  installation  is  the  same  for  good  fixtures 
or  bad — but  the  first  cost  of  good  fixtures  is  the  last 
cost — once  in  they  stay — there  is  no  question  of  re- 
newal—no tearing  out  because  of  imperfections  un- 
noticed at  the  time  of  purchase. 

'^tnidaKl'  ^aranteed  fixtures  have  been  the  stand- 
ard for  thirty  years.  The  best  that  could  be  made 
for  sanitation,  comfort  and  beauty.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  they  have  gone  into  nearly  two  million  bath- 
rooms—and stayed. 


There  are  two  classes  of  '$tMiaiiC  Guaranteed  Baths 
—the  'ataaiari'  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath,  and  the 
'5tM<lanr  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath.     The   '5taaiiM<f* 

Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple  enameled.  It 
is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  The  'StafldaxT  Red  and 
Black  Label  Bath  is  double  enameled.  It  is  guaran- 
teed for  two  years.  If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfac- 
tion and  expense,  install  a  guaranteed  fixture— either 
the  'SUatittd"  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath,  or  the 
'jStudanf  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath,  according  to 
the  price  you  wish  to  pay. 

Guard  against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name  and 
reputation.  They  must  have  the  'jStaadnd^  guaran- 
tee label  to  be  '^iMdoKT  made.  All  fixtures  purport- 
ing to  be  'StMidiMNr  are  spurious  unless  they  bear  our 
guarantee  label. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  book  "  Modem  Bathrooms."    It  ^vill  prove  of  invaluable 

assistance  in  the  planning  of  your   bathroom.      Many   model  rooms   are  illustrated,   costing 

[from    $78.00    to    $600.00.       This   valuable    lOO-page    book   is    sent    for   six    cents   postage. 


{Standard  ;Sanitar9lI)faC«.. 

r  New  York:  S.'i-ST  W.  31st  St. 
Offices  and  I  Chicago;  415  Ashland  Block- 
Sbowroonis  1    Philadelphia:  1128  Walnut  St. 

V  Toronto,  Can.  ;  59  Richmond  St.,E. 


Dept.  35. 


Pittsburgh;  949  Pcnn  Avenue 

St    lx)uis.  100-102  N.  Fourth  St. 

New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Montreal,  Can. :  215  Coristine  Building 

Houston.  Texas.  Preston  and  Smith  Streets 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Boston:  John  Hancock  Building 
Louisville:  319-323  W.  Main  St. 
Cleveland  .  648-652  Hurou  Road.  S.  E. 
London,  E.  C.  ■  59  Holborn  Viaduct 


SIX    PER  GENT 

SECURED 
CERTIFJCATES 


Tax  free,  Secured  Certificates 
are  issued  by  this  institution  in 
denominations  of  ^loo.oo  and  up- 
wards yielding  6^  per  annum. 
They  are  secured  by  improved 
Real  Estate  worth  at  least  twice 
the  value  of  the  Mortgage  and 
are  also  guaranteed  by  the  com- 
pany. Interest  payable  monthly, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually  as  de- 
sired. 

Write  for  Booklet  F. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


M:CURRIN-/V?ifS 


o 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  TOUR  NAME  $1  Mk 

*'"  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  l«UU 

)      THE  QUALITY  MUST  PtCASE  YOU  OR  VOUII  MOHET  HEFUaoCD 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEOOING   INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


912CHESTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


For  a  smooth  writing,  easy  work-^ 

ing    pen  —  use    the 

Spencerian 

Steel 

Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

of    12 

imples,  all 
LTt-nt.sfiit  for 
:i'iit.s    po'-tnge. 
'SPKNC'KKIAN   TUN  (•( 
8»»  Jtroadwuy,  New  York 
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W-  Flies  Will 
Soon  Be  Flying 

It's  time  to  think  about  your  screens 
Take  them  out — look  them  over. 

RUSTED— "  BUSTED  " 

SPOILED?— TOO  BAD 

Draw  a  lesson  from  the  rusted 
screens  and  renew  with 

Pompeiian 

Bronze  Screen  Cloth 

It  cannot  rust.  Will  last  as  long 
as  your  house.  Salt  air  has  no  effect 
upon  it. 

Weather-Proof — Climate  -  Proof 
Rust-Proof  and  Wear-Proof 

Over  90%  pure  copper.  Lets  in  the 
largest  amount  of  air  because  the 
meshes  are  not  all  choked  up  with 
paint.  The  color  of  Pompeiian 
Bronze  Screening  is  permanent  be- 
cause it's  the  natural  bronze  color. 
It's  the  economical  screening. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pompeiian  Brot.ze. 
Specify  and  insist  on  it  for  all  the  screens 
you  order.  All  sizes  of  mesh,  all  weights. 
Most  Hardware  Dealers  have  it.  If  yours 
hasn't,  don't  take  any  other.  Write  our 
nearest  branch.  We'll  supply  you  direct 
and    guarantee   a  satisfactory  purchase. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 
Factory,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

Boston         New  York         Chicago         San  Francisco 


WHY  HELP  TO  MAKE  THE 
PLUMBER  RICH? 

Get  a  Little  Giant  Lift  and  Force  Pump, 
Stopptitrcs  in  waste  pipes  cause  90  per  cent 
of  tioublfs  with  plumbing.    The  LITTLE 
QIANT  HOUSEHOLD  PUMP  is  guaranteed  to 
remove  in  a  moment's  time  the  most  ob- 
stinate obstructions  from  and  thoroughly 
clean  all  pipes  leading;  from  Kitchen 
Sinks,  Wash  Basins.  Bath  Tubs, 
Refrigerators, Hotel  Hiid  Saloon 
Wash   Boxes,  Soda   Fountains, 
Lavatories,   etc.     No  bucket  or 
hose  or  any  other  tool  needed. 
No  fuBR,  no  mess.   Patent  Lift 
and  Force  Cup  does  the  trick. 
Don't  wait  for  plumbing  troub- 
les or  sickness  to  come.    Ask 
your  dealer  now.   Or  write 
to  day     for     free     booklet. 

Thirty  days'  free  trial  offer. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


J.E.KENNEDY,  41  L  Park  Row. NewYork  City 


year,  and  after  the  latter's  death  continued 
his  work  for  seven  years. 

The  American  occupation  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  colony  by  the  State  made  in- 
dividual sacrifice  no  longer  essential,  so  he 
set  out  for  Canton,  China,  where  he  had 
heard  that  the  lepers  were  neglected. 

He  found  conditions  worse  than  he  had 
imagined.  Thousands  of  lepers  lived  in  huts 
in  graveyards  on  scant  fare  and  cared  for 
by  no  one.  He  decided  that  a  knowledge 
of  medicine  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  so  he  returned  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  he  took  a  degree,  after  four 
years'  study  at  a  medical  college. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  his  old  home  in 
Belgium  for  a  short  visit,  but  finding  that 
his  old  Indian  charges  were  without  a 
pastor,  changed  his  plans,  and  for  four 
years  worked  among  them  in  the  Oregon 
mountains. 

He  then  went  to  China  and  took  up  his 
work  there.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  he  could  accomplish  nothing  without 
money,  and  money  he  could  not  get.  He 
went  home  to  Belgium,  but,  after  two 
years'  inactivity,  at  the  age  of  66  years,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  determined  to 
raise  the  necessary  money  to  launch  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Chinese  lepers.  In  two  years 
he  had  raised  $30,000  and  set  out  for  Can- 
ton.    He  spoke  several  times  in  Chicago. 

While  soliciting  funds  in  the  United 
States  in  March,  igo8,  for  the  work,  Father 
Conrardy  was  cjuoted  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  as 
saying : 

"Leprosy  is  not  as  contagious  as  people 
imagine  it  to  be.  Only  one  person  out  of 
ten  ever  succumbs  to  it  after  exposure.  I 
do  not  fear  it  in  the  least.  I  trust  to  the 
Providence  of  God  to  preserN'e  me  from 
being  the  tenth  person.  " 

That  was  about  a  year  ago.  He  bought 
an  island  in  the  river  sixty  miles  from  Can- 
ton, transported  there  500  lepers,  and 
built  them  shelters.  This  took  $10,000  of 
his  money,  and  from  the  remainder  he  had 
an  income  of  $r,ooo  a  year.  As  he  was 
physician,  nurse,  attendant,  office  force, 
and  executi\-e  head  for  the  colony,  and  as 
food  cost  only  3  cents  a  day  for  each  per- 
son, he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  carry-  his  great 
burden. 

But  in  his  letter  he  complained  of  the 
unruly  "bad  lepers,"  the  river-pirates,  the 
weakness  of  age,  and  illness.  And  now  he 
is  dying. 


Write  for  the 


A     PREACHER'S     SUNDAY     MARATHON 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  William  Nat 
Friend  remarks  in  The  Interior  (Chicago), 
that  most  Presbyterians  do  not  suspect 
that  a  certain  small  portion  of  their  gifts 
for  home  missions  goes  to  perpetuate  a 
Sunday  Marathon.  This  is  the  case,  how- 
ever. The  truth  came  out  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Denver  Presbytery,  when  an  in- 
quiry from  the  Board  in  Xew  York  was 
read  asking  whether  the  Central  City  and 
Georgetown  churches  ought  not  to  be  self- 
supporting.  These  two  churches  are  sit- 
uated in  historic  mining-camps,  8,500  feet 
up  in  the  Rockies.  To  settle  the  question 
Elder  John  Murray  of  Denxer  made  the 
suggestion ; 

"Tell  them.  Brother  Moderator,  the 
storv  of  the   Sundav  Marathon  that    Ber- 


"IX/'E  have  asked  you  to  think 
^  »  right''  about  a  piano,  that  is,  in 
a  general  way.  Now  about  price. 
Estey  pianos,  as  far  as  we  know,  are 
the  only  ones  on  which  the  net  cash 
selling  prices  are  fixed  at  the  factory. 
Look  for  the  tag  when  you  buy  an 
Estey  Piano.  It  tells  you  what  the 
dealer  should  charge  you.  It  is  placed 
on  every  piano  before  it  leaves  the 
factory.  It  is  your  protection.  We 
have  prepared  two  leaflets  on  this 
question  of  price.  They  give  you  facts 
that  will  surprise  and  interest  you. 
You  must  have  this  information  before 
you  can  buy  a  piano  right.  Ask  for 
"Price  Talks"  A  and  H. 

ESTEY  PIANO  CO. 

New  York  City 


Swish 
Zing— 


The  R.  S.  Motorcycle  is  built  for  going,  and 
it  goes.  No  sputtering,  no  stuttering,  no 
wheedling.  The  R,  S.  will  take  you  anywhere 
— it  will  loaf  with  you  or  it  will  develop  the 
speed  of  an  express  train,  at  your  will.  It  will 
climb  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The  R.  S.  motor 
is  the  coolest,  lightest  and  most  powerful 
found  in  any  motorcycle.  R.  S.  construction 
is  so  simple  a  boy  can  understand  it.  R.  S. 
mechanism  requires  no  attention  from  the 
rider.     Write  for  catalog.      Agents  wanted. 

READING  STANDARD  CO., 
Makers  Renowned  Reading  Standard BicycUt, 

401  Water  St.,  Raading,  Pa. 


Drink  Olive  Oil 
For  Your  Health  Sake 

Eat  plenty  of  foods  dressed 
with  olive  oil,  or  take  a  table- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day, 
and  you  will  soon  notice  avast 
improvement  in  your  health. 
You  will  gain  in  weight;  your 
complexion  will  be  clear  and 
your  digestion  perfect. 

Chiris  Olive  Oil 

Pronounced  SHERIS 

is  the  first  pressing  of  the  choicest  French 
olives  bottled  under  ideal  sanitary  conditions. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  trial  bottle.    Our  booklet  con- 
taining 7^;  of  the  latest  salad  receipts  sent  free. 
^Vhere  Chiris  is  not  easily  obtained  from  dealers 
we  supply  direct. 

CC^      PI  II    PR         r.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine 
•    ^>-*'    I-<  vJ  l-<  L-i  rv ,      Chiris,    Grasse.    France. 

Dept.  L,  18  Piatt  Street,  New  York 
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gen  runs  in   order  to  save  them   the  cost  i 
of  two  ministers.     That  will  be  the  best  an- 
swer we  can  gi\-e  as  to  the  worth  of  holding 
on  to  these  churches.  " 

At  once  there  was  a  flood  of  inquiry. 

"Marathon?  Do  you  mean  that  George 
Bergen  has  run  twenty-five  miles  to  jireach? 
AVhat!  You  say  he  does  it  as  a  regular  thing 
nine  months  in  the  year !  Impossible  ! 
Really,  does  he  do  it  between  services? 
Why  it  cannot  be  done  in  that  time — three 
hours.  That  puts  Johnny  Hayes  and 
Dorando  to  blush.     Think  of  the  altitude! 


are 


at     least     8 


o^ 


feet 


Both     cities 
Impossible  !" 

But  Elder  Miu'ray  was  sure  of  it.  If, 
however,  Bergen  himself  had  not  arrived 
from  his  snow-ca])]>ed  aerial  marches  at 
just  that  moment,  and,  in  a  very  surprized, 
but  modest  way,  confirmed  the  story,  the 
presbytery  might  still  be  skeptical.  But  by 
the  time  he  had  been  quizzed,  the  presby- 
ters were  fully  satisfied  that  no  board  on 
earth  would  authorize  abandoning  a  his- 
toric field  where  so  great  as  well  as  novel  a 
personal  heroism  was  being  thrown  into 
the  ser\ice. 

For  the  pulpiteering  athlete  was  jnit  on 
the  grill  of  a  rigid  cross-examination.  He 
had  to  tell  the  brethren  how  it  all  hap- 
pened; how,  tho  he  had  seen  twenty  years 
of  service  as  a  Presbyterian  home  mission- 
ary in  Wyoming,  and  was  already  fi\e 
years  over  the  Osier  dead-line,  he  could 
preach  to  his  fifty  faithful  in  the  converted 
stable-church  of  Central  City  in  the  niorn- 
ing,  and  then,  after  a  good  dinner  at  the 
parsonage,  strike  out  over  those  twenty- 
five  miles  of  tiptop  Rockies  for  the  eve- 
ning services  in  the  ancient  graystone 
Georgetown  church. 

Full-sized,  broad-shouldered,  strong  of 
limb,  his  pulpit  garments  left  behind  for  the 
climber's  apparel,  with  a  smile  and  a  walk- 
ing-stick, the  pastor  is  bidding  his  family 
farewell  and  is  of?  at  a  good  gait  on  his  long 
gospel  run.  It  is  two  o'clock.  Some  days 
he  can  wait  as  late  as  "two- thirty.  "  Some- 
times he  takes  a  cut-ofT  of  five  miles,  for  it 
is  not  always  that  he  can  use  the  longer 
route.  That  is  dangerous  in  inanj-  places, 
especially  in  stormy  weather,  tho,  on  the 
whole,  a  far  easier  trail.  When  he  saves 
distance,  it's  worse  climbing. 

The  first  five  miles  up  toward  the  Q.500 
level  on  Mt.  Pisgah's  shoulder — tho  there 
have  been  several  half-thousand-foot  drops 
along  the  way — are  just  an  appetizer  to  the 
man  with  a  message  for  Georgetown.  He 
takes  it  jauntily.  He  is  getting  into  his 
stride.  He  needs  to;  for  now  the  long,  tor- 
tuous stretch  around  Yankee  Hill  at  the 
10,000-foot  altitude,  and  often  a  thousand 
feet  higher,  calls  for  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
Here  collar  and  cravat  come  ofT,  and  the 
Western  style  of  ruddy  bandanna  takes  its 
place  of  distinction.  Then  he  plunges  down 
a  thousand  feet  toward  Clear  Creek.  Again 
he  is  on  the  crest  of  the  continental  divide. 
Through  fifteen  miles  of  snow,  ice,  rock,  and 
the  wildest  tangle  in  the  region,  he  has  gone. 

Empire!  That  is  the  name  of  the  little 
junction  hamlet.  He  has  reached  it.  The 
time  is  4  :  35.  The  straggling  habitations 
there  mark  the  old  route  across  the  range 
from  the  plains  into  Middle  Park  and  u])  to 
Leadville.  Long  ago  it  ceased  to  serve  the 
great  lead  camp.  It  has  been  largely  aban- 
doned for  all  purposes  since  the  advent  of 
the  Moffat  Road. 

But  Bergen  cannot  stop  now  for  Empire. 
He  may  think  of  it  only  in  the  words  of 


A  Brenlin  Shade  is  the  equivalent  of 
several  ordinary  shades  in  wear 


Before  buying  window  shades  investigate 
Brenlin  shades.  They  are  made  of  entirely 
different  material  from  ordinary  shades. 

The  darker  Brenlin  colors  shut  out  the 
light  completely — won't  show  shadows  at 
night.  Yet,  unlike  the  ordinary  opaque 
shades,  they  are  pliable  and  durable  ;  contain 
no  chalk  or  any  other  kind  of  filling  ;  won't 
develop  pin  holes. 

The  lighter  Brenlin  colors  admit  a  soft, 
mellow  glow  into  the  room.  But  unlike 
Holland  shades  they  will  not  bag  nor  wrinkle 
— always  hang  straight  and  smooth. 

In  Brenlin  duplex  shades — a  different 
color  on  each  side — you  can  match  both 
interior  furnishings  and  outside  color  scheme 
— without  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  two 
sets  of  shades. 

A  Brenlin  shade,  single  color  7  feet 
long,  38  inches  wide,  complete  with 
best  roller,  costs  $1.00.  The  differ- 
ence makes  it  by  far  the  least  expen- 
sive shade  you  can  buy.  Send  for  free 
book  of  samples  showing  14  colors. 

Chas.  W.  Breneman  &  Co. 
2068-2078  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati 

New  York  Agents 
McHugh  &Co.,9  W.  4  2nd  St 
F.  Madlener,  76  Lafayette  St. 


Running 
Waie'rin 

Kitchen 
Bat/iroom 
Laundry  I 

Stabie  At  Small  Expense 


I  If   there's    a  lumiing  stream    or  spring 
I  }our  ground,  iustull  a 

NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC    RAM 

I  and  pump  the  water  where  you  Wii  nt  it. 
\  Write  for  booklet    K  andcstim.ite. . 

,  -  .      Nl«G«R«  Htoraulic 

Engine  Co.,  UO  Nassau  Stn-.i, 

N.  Y.;  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


wefmo 


^yx>c>K> 


for  <nir  car;i  loy. 
REMOH  JEWELRY  CO. 


Looks  like  a  diamond— wears  like 
n  diiimond  —  brilliiincy  gusmnteed 
forever — stnnde  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stnnds  heat  like  a  diamond-  has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificiai  backing. 
]-20th  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
otisly  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.  Sent  on  approval.  Write 
It's  free.    No  canvassers  wanted. 

45S  N.  Broadwav.  St.  Loaii 


P*OR  Home  Baked  Beans 
^  &  Boston  Brown  Bread, 
as  in  all  cooking  where  sweet- 
ening is  required,  use — 


ar 


m 


CORN  SYRUP 

Karo  is  a   pure    s^eet  that    blends 
naturally  with  other  foods.    A  table- 
spoonful    to    every    half-pint  beans, 
poured  over  after  cooking  and  before 
baking,    gives  a   rich  brown  and   a 
delicious  flavor. 
U«e  Karo  for  Eat  Karo  on 

Ginger  Bread  Griddle  Cakes 

Molasses  Cookies    Waffles 
Fudge  and  Taffy     Hot  Biscuit 

Send  a  post  curd  for  the  Karo 
Cook  Book     fifty    pages  includ- 
ing thirty  perfect   recipes   for 
home  cundy-making. 
Write  to-day     the  book  is  free. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

I»<'|>f .  A  A.     ■'    «».    Il<i\    I  «ll 
M'.W  lOKU 


I 


^ 
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Rejected  by 

the  Life  Insurance 

Examiner 

You  don't  get  your  policy  unless 
your  heart,  lungs,  kidneys  and 
other  vital  organs  are  in  good  shape. 

And  the 
THOMPSON 
COURSE  is 

specifically  (and 
scientifically) 
designed  to 
benefit  exactly 
those  parts  of 
your  body. 

Those  parts 
are  all  muscles, 
and  they  grow 
torpid  under 
insufficient  use 
exactly  as  leg 
or  ann  muscles. 

In  your 
youth,  ceaseless 

bodily  activity  gave  these  organic  muscles  plenty 
of  exercise.  Therefore  your  pulse  was  regular, 
your  eye  bright,  your  "wind"  good,  your  sleep 
sound,  your  spirits  bounding. 

Why  have  you  changed  ? 

It  is  not  because  you  are  old,  but  because  you 
have  not  given  intelligent  attention  to  these  or- 
ganic muscles.  And  not  one  in  ten  thousand  does, 
or  even  knows  how.  And  more,  many  men  are 
actually  diminishing  their  stock  of  vitality  by  sub- 
jecting their  organic  muscles  daily  to  a  species  of 
over-violent  work  which  they  really  believe  to 
be  exercise. 

The  THOMPSON  COURSE  has  rejuvena- 
ted the  vital  organs  of  thousands  of  overtaxed 
Americans,  because  it  is  scientific  instead  of  hap- 
hazard, because  it  is  as  intelligently  adapted  to 
individual  cases  as  any  doctor's  prescription.  If 
you  knew  the  effects  of  exercise,  you  would  no 
sooner  think  of  taking  it  without  intelligent 
advice  than  you  would  drugs. 

The  THOMPSON  COURSE  consists  of 
gentle  exercises,  prescribed  and  graded  to  indi- 
vidual needs  and  progress.  It  is  pleasant  to 
practise,  takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  in  your 
bedroom.  It  entails  no  apparatus,  no  diet,  no 
tedious  routine,  no  deprivation  of  the  pleasures 
of  life. 

If  you  will  give  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  the 
THOMPSON  COURSE  it  will  increase  your 
muscular  strength,  tone  up  your  vital  organs,  in- 
crease your  good  spirits,  your  mental  clearness 
and  control,  and  your  power  to  work. 

Write  today  formy  book  "Human  Energy."    You  will  find 

it  a  very  interesting  statement  of  the  principles 

underlying  rational  exercise. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  28.  311  Main  St.  Worcester.  Mass. 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
A.void      Substitutes 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
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Tom  Reed:  "Let  Empire  wait."  Every 
energy  is  put  into  the  spurt  for  Georgetown. 
At  a  five-mile-an-hour  scramble  he  breaks 
through  the  bush  to  Clear  Creek.  Now  he  is 
clipping  off  two  miles  in  just  six  minutes  for 
each  of  them.  The  next  goes  in  a  twelve- 
minute  shamble.  There  is  the  city  looming 
now  between  mighty  granite  mountain- 
sides. The  bridge  is  crossed.  The  long  street 
slips  behind.  The  hotel  is  reached.  To-day 
it  is  just  a  scratch  past  five  o'clock.  Some 
days  he  can  better  his  record. 

But  it  is  not  time  to  rest.  A  hasty  sponge- 
off  and  a  hurried  putting-on  of  the  George- 
town clericals,  a  supper,  perhaps  an  emer- 
gency call  on  some  long- waiting  sick — then 
the  minister  is  ready  for  the  evening  serv- 
ices. To-morrow  and  the  next  day  he  will 
make  his  pastoral  visits.  By  the  middle  of 
the  week  he  has  held  his  prayer-meeting 
and  returned  to  the  other  charge. 


WHEN   ROOSEVELT   TOOK   TO   A   TREE 

There  is  a  guide  in  Uvalde,  Texas,  who 
is  sure  that,  altho  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have 
found  larger  game  in  Africa,  he  has  found 
none  more  fearless  than  the  javelin,  or 
wild  boar  of  Texas.  The  guide,  Jose  Ville- 
gas,  recently  told  a  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  how  a  drove  of 
about  twenty  javelins  once  made  him  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  shin  up  mesquite  trees  as 
fast  as  they  could  climb  and  kept  them 
there  perched  more  than  four  hours.  It 
happened  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Civil 
Service  Commissioner.     This  is   the  story: 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  Uvalde 
and  was  brought  down  to  the  ranch  where 
I  was  working,  he  was  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  section.  I  had  never  heard  of 
him  before,  and  when  I  first  cast  my  eyes 
upon  him,  I  sized  him  up  for  one  of  the  East- 
em  tenderfoots  who  did  not  know  a  chap 
from  a  chaparral.  In  this  mesquite-covered 
country  a  guide  is  necessary  for  any  visitor, 
even  if  they  come  from  an  ad  joining  county. 
I  soon  saw  that  Roosevelt  knew  a  heap 
about  the  ranch  business. 

He  could  size  up  a  cow  as  good  as  I  could, 
and  he  slung  some  of  the  old-time  cow-out- 
fit talk  at  me  that  put  me  next  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  no  tenderfoot. 

"Where  did  you  learn  the  ranch  busi- 
ness?" I  asked. 

"Up  in  the  Northwest,"  he  replied. 

That  was  as  much  as  I  could  get  out  of 
him  as  to  his  previous  life.  He  could  ride 
like  a  veteran.  Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  we 
gave  him  a  broncho  at  the  ranch  that  had 
occasional  bad  bucking-spells.  I  '11  be  dad- 
blamed  if  he  didn  't  sit  in  the  saddle  as  care- 
less as  if  he  was  riding  in  a  buckboard, 
while  the  old  broncho  jumped  up  and  down 
and  sideways  in  an  effort  to  throw  him  off. 
Finally  Roosevelt  took  off  his  big  sombrero 
and  slapped  it  over  the  broncho's  head 
a  few  times,  telling  the  horse  to  quit  his 
foolishness. 

"Boys,  I  am  down  here  to  shoot  a  few 
javehns,"  he  told  us.  "I  don't  care  about 
kiUing  a  deer  or  anything  else.  Just  show 
me  where  I  can  get  a  whack  at  the  javelins 
and  I  will  be  satisfied.  " 

It  was  no  trouble  to  find  plenty  of  jave- 
lins on  the  ranch.  They  are  there  to  this 
day  in  great  numbers,  and  mighty  few  hun- 
ters are  brave  enough  to  tackle  a  drove  of 
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them.  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  any- 
thing that  wore  skin  or  hair  that  a  javelin 
boar  was  afraid  to  attack.  They  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  make  a  retreat. 

They  are  the  real  lords  of  the  chaparral. 
They  run  in  droves  of  lo  to  50.  They  are 
really  the  wild  musk-hog,  but  are  different 
from  the  animals  of  that  name  that  are 
found  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  under- 
stand that  the  javelins  of  the  type  found 
in  Southwest  Texas  do  not  exist  anywhere 
else  upon  this  continent.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  hog. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  my  story  about  Roose- 
velt, I  led  the  way  down  toward  the  Xueces 
river-bottom,  where  lots  of  live-oak  and 
other  trees  of  larger  growth  formed  an  ideal 
habitat  for  the  javelins.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in- 
sisted upon  dismounting  and  continuing 
his  way  on  foot. 

I  told  him  how  dangerous  it  would  be; 
but  he  finally  had  his  way  about  it,  and  we 
left  our  horses  tied  to  a  mesquite-tree  and 
went  on  foot  through  the  forest-covered 
bottoms.  We  had  gone  some  distance,  when 
I  heard  the  grunt  of  a  javelin.  Roosevelt 
heard  it  too,  and  we  proceeded  cautiously 
toward  the  spot  whence  the  sound  came. 
In  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  we  came  to  a 
small  clearing,  and  in  the  center  of  it  we 
could  see  a  drove  of  about  thirty  javelins, 
contentedly  eating  mast  that  had  fallen 
from  the  live-oak  trees. 

It  was  as  dangerous  a  lot  of  the  animals 
as  I  had  ever  seen  in  one  bunch.  Most  of 
them  had  long  tusks  protruding  from  their 
mouths.  Nearly  one-half  of  them  were 
giant  boars.  I  knew  that  it  would  mean  a 
lively  scrap  if  we  fired  into  that  drove,  and 
I  was  slipping  up  to  Roosevelt  to  tell  him 
not  to  shoot,  when  he  ups  with  his  rifle  and 
lets  go.  The  bullet  brought  down  one  of  the 
big  boars,  but  instead  of  frightening  off  his 
companions,  it  enraged  every  one  of  them 
beyond  description.  Instantly  the  whole 
drove  saw  us  and  started  toward  us  in  a 
solid  charge. 

I  was  about  10  feet  from  Roosevelt.  I 
made  a  break  for  a  tree  about  20  feet  away, 
yelling  to  Roosevelt  to  climb  the  first  tree 
that  he  could  get  to.  Instead  of  doing  as  I 
told  him,  he  stood  there  and  fired  shot  after 
shot  into  the  drove  of  javelins  as  they  came 
toward  him.  The  animals  are  hard  to  kill. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  one  of  them  will 
carry  his  weight  in  lead  before  he  gives  up 
the  ghost. 

I  dropt  my  gun  as  I  climbed  into  the 
tree,  and  a  moment  later  a  bunch  of  the  en- 
raged animals  were  snarling  around  the 
trunk  under  me,  making  it  impossible  for 
me  to  recover  the  weapon.  Roosevelt  by 
this  time  had  emptied  the  chambers  of  his 
rifle  and  was  rapidly  backing  toward  a  mes- 
quite-tree. The  wild  boars  were  cutting  at 
him  with  their  tusks,  and  he  was  fighting 
thein  off  with  the  butt  end  of  his  rifle. 

Finally  he  reached  a  position  under  an 
overhanging  limb,  and  reaching  up,  he 
grabbed  it,  and  quickly  swung  himself  into 
the  tree.  As  his  legs  left  the  ground  one  of 
the  boars  tore  the  leather  of  his  boot  into 
strips.  There  we  were,  both  of  us  treed, 
and  no  guns  or  other  weapons  to  kill  the 
javelins  that  had  us   surrounded. 

Mr.  Roo.sevelt,  like  my.self,  had  been 
forced  to  drop  his  rifle  when  he  sprang  into 
the  tree.  He  looked  over  at  me  and  grinned 
in  a  sheepish  sort  of  way.  The  javelins  tore 
at  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  their  sharp 
tusks,  and  it  looked  for  a   time  as  if  the 
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small  one  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  occupied 
would  be  cut  down  by  the  animals.  The 
time  passed  slowly,  and  the  beasts  showed 
no  signs  of  moving  off.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
I  discust  the  situation  from  every  pos- 
sible standpoint,  and,  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  wej^^oiild  have  to  remain 
in  the  trees  until  tKef- javelins  left  the  spot. 

It  was  more  than  three  hours  after  our 
encounter  with  the  javelins  before  they  be- 
gan to  get  tired  of  their  vigil.  They  began 
to  leave  in  little  bunches,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  hour  only  one  big  boar  was  left. 
He  was  on  guard  under  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
When  I  thought  the  remainder  of  the  ani- 
mals had  had  time  to  get  off  a  good  dis- 
tance in  the  chaparral,  I  quietly  slid  down 
from  my  perch,  and  hurriedly  picking  tip 
my  rifle  fired  two  shots  into  the  body  of 
the  boar,  killing  the  animal.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt climbed  down,  and  we  hurried  through 
the  brush  to  our  horses,     .     " 

After  this  experience  Ri^r.  Roosevelt  was 
well  satisfied  to  do  his  javelin-shooting 
from  the  back  of  his  horse  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay. 


THE    S.  P.  C.  A.    IN    TIBET 

Oang  Sze,  the  son  of  the  Governor  of 
Saka-Dzong  in  Tibet,  was  well-nigh  pros- 
trated with  grief  when  a  member  of  Sven 
Hedin's  caravan  shot  a  wild  goose.  This 
Tibetan  representative  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
perhaps  the  Audubon  Society,  too,  could 
not  see  how  the  servant  of  the  great  trav- 
eler could  be  so  cruel.  In  his  book  "Trans- 
Himalaya, "  Sven  Hedin  goes  on  to  tell  of 
this  display  of  real  sensibility: 

' '  You  are  right ,  "  I  answered.  ' '  I  am  my- 
self sorry  for  the  wild  geese.  But  you  must 
remember  that  we  are  travelers,  and  de- 
pendent for  our  livelihood  on  what  the 
country  yields.  Often  the  chase  and  fishing 
are  our  only  resources.  " 

"In  this  district  you  ha\'e  plenty  of 
sheep." 

"Is  it  not  just  as  wrong  to  kill  sheep  and 
eat  their  flesh?" 

"No  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate  de- 
cision. "That  is  quite  another  matter.  You 
will  surely  not  compare  sheep  to  wild  geese. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  them 
as  between  sheep  and  human  beings.  For, 
like  human  beings,  the  wild  geese  marry 
and  have  families.  And  if  you  sever  such  a 
union  by  a  thoughtless  shot,  you  cause  sor- 
row and  misery. 

"The  goose  vhich  has  just  been  bereaved 
of  her  mate  will  seek  him  fruitlessly  by  day 
and  night,  and  will  never  leave  the  place 
where  he  has  been  murdered.  Her  life  will 
be  empty  and  forlorn,  and  she  will  never 
enter  upon  a  new  union,  but  will  remain 
a  widow,  and  will  soon  die  of  grief.  A  wo- 
man cannot  mourn  more  deeply  than  she 
will,  and  the  man  who  has  caused  such  sor- 
row draw^s  down  a  punishment  on  himself." 

I  had  heard  in  the  Lob  country  similar 
tales  of  the  sorrow  of  the  swans  when  their 
union  was  dissolved  by  death.  It  was  mov- 
ing to  witness  Oang  Sze's  tenderness  and 
great  sympathy  for  the  wild  geese,  and  I 
felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  him.  Many 
a  noble  and  sensitive  heart  beats  in  the 
cold  and  desolate  vallevs  of  Tibet. 
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Fully  illuitrated  and  handsomel's  hound  in  clolh. 
"Price  55c,  poalpaid. 
FLYING  MACHINES, p^st,  present  and  future.   A 
popular  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Illustrated,  price,  SSc,  postpaid. 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

123  L.  D.    Liberty    Street,    New  York 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approvnl.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street,  Phlladelphi* 

The  Emmanuel 
Movement  Explained 

In  12  Simple  Talks  and  10  Qualions  and  AnsB>tn 

Because  he  so  clearly  brought  home  the  "God- 
With-Us  "  meaning  of  this  wonderful  influence  for 
human  betterment  which  is  now  reaching  out  over 
Christian  America — 

Dr.  Robert  Mac  Donald 

drew  constantly  increasing  audiences  to  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  to  hear  his  12  Em- 
manuel Movement  Talks. 

And  after  their  conclusion,  he  received  so  many  re- 
quests for  printed  copies  of  the  Talks— a  great  number 
from  entire  strangers— that  he  was  induced  to  placa 
them  in  a  permanent  volume  for  the  benefit  of  tha 
general  reader. 

On  the  practical  side,  he  tells  hov  the  Emmanuel  Moot- 
meni  can  be  made  an  intimate  help  to  all  Ihos*  persons  Jth» 
suffer  from 

nervous  headaches        alcoholism 
nervous  tadigestioa      morphinism 
hysteria  cocainism 

melancholia  suicidal  impulsefl 

groundless  fears  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


over-wrought  nerves 
nervous  prostration 
neurasthenia 
the  blues 
insomnia 


When  you  have  digested  the  contents  of  this  valuable 
book,  you  will  be  glad  to  have  begun  reading  in  a  field, 
rather  new,  of  great  breadth,  and  interest,  and  future 
possibilities. 

Dr.  Mac  Donald  calls  his  new  book  "  Mind,  Religion 
and  Health."  It  is  published  in  a  tzmo  volume  of  ]6S 
pages,  handsomely  bound  in  dark  red  cloth,  with  title  em- 
bossed in  gold-leaf,  at  ^1,30  net,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  $1.42. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Onr  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Johnny  on  the  Spot. — Pedler  (selling 
preparation  for  removing  stains  from 
clothing) — "I  have  got  here " 

Servant  (who  responds  to  the  ring)  — 
"Excuse  me,  please,  biit  we  are  in  great 
trouble  here  to-day.  The  gentleman  of  the 
house  has  been  blown  up  in  an  explosion." 

Pedler — "Ha!      Hurt  much'" 

Servant — "Blown  to  atoms.  Only  a 
grease-spot  left  of  him." 

Pedler — "Ah!  Only  a  grease-spot,  you 
say?  Well,  here's  a  bottle  of  my  champion 
eradicator,  which  will  remove  that  grease- 
spot  in  two  minutes." — Tit-Bits. 


How  it  Started. — Eve  had  given  Adam 
the  apple.  "I  suppose,"  she  mused  as  she 
constructed  the  fig-leaf  suit,  "after  this 
I'll  always  have  to  feed  him  to  get  a  new 
dress."  Subsequent  developments  con- 
firmed her  fears. — .V^e-    Yark  Situ. 


The  Trust- Buster  in  Babylon. — "There  is 
Nebuchadnezzar  eating  grass  like  an  ox!" 
said  one  cotxrtier.  "Let's  hope  for  the 
best,"  replied  the  other.  "Maybe  he's  try- 
ing to  get  even  with  the  Babylonian  beef 
trust." — Washington  Star. 


The  Plumber's  Bequest. — Dying  Plumb- 
er (to  son) — "You'll  find  I  ain't  bin  able 
to  leave  you  much  money.  Bill;  it's  all  got 
to  go  to  yer  mother  and  sisters.  But  I've 
bequeathed  yoii  that  there  job  at  Mugley's 
we've  bin  at  such  a  time.  Don't  'urry  over 
it,  Bill,  and  it'll  always  keep  you  out  of 
want,  anyway." — Tit-Bits. 


your 


A  Confirmed    Pessimist. — "How 
wife,  John?" 

John  (the  waiter) — "Well,  I  don't  know, 
miss.  When  the  svm  don't  shine  she's 
miserable,  and  when  it  does  she  says  it 
fades  the  carpet." — Catholic  Xews. 


She  Knew  the  Worst. — Mistress  (hiring 
servant) — "I  hope  you  know  your  place?" 

Servant — "Oh,  yes,  mum!  The  last 
three  girls  you  had  told  me  all  about  it." 
— St.  Louis  Star. 


Plenty  of  Time.  —  Flanigan- — "Phot 
would  yez  do  if  yez  lived  to  be  two  hundred 
}-ears  old?" 

Lanigax — "Oi  don't  know  yit." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Grown  Up. — Minister — "So  you  are  go- 
ing to  .school  now,  are  you,  Bobby?" 
Bobby  (aged  si.x) — "Yes,  sir." 
Minister — "Spell  kitten  for  me." 
Bobby — "Oh,  I'm  further  advanced  than 
that.     Try  me  on  cat." — Chicago  News. 


A  Hit. — Pretty  Miss  Jones — "As  I  play 
an  old  lady  in  this  piece,  I  shall  have  to 
have  wrinkles  painted  round  my  eyes, 
cheeks,  and  mouth." 

Brown — "Ah,  they  will  be  lines  cast  in 
pleasant  jjlaces." — J^ondon  Weekly  Tele- 
graph. 


Those  Cocked  Hats. — Dilly — "My  salary 
is  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  this  week." 

Dally— "Why?" 

Dilly — "My  wife's  chantecleer  will  take 
it  all." — Town  Topics. 


Removes  the  Corn 


in  48  Hours 


IllusfraHon Actual Sizg/f": / , ,%%%,- 


4^ 


Note  fhe  Narrow  Band 


Proheck  \\  Adhesive  Strip-wraps Voundtfie 


Don't  suffer  with  corns  any  longer. 

Here  is  immediate  lasting  relief — in 
wonderful  Bkie-jay  Corn  Plasters. 

A  felt  ring  of  downy  softness  protects 
the  corn  and  stops  all  pain  instantly. 

In  the  meantime  a  marvelous  medica- 
tion gets  to  work  on  the  corn.  In  48 
hours  it  comes  away  freely — no  pain — 
no  harm — no  soreness — no  inconvenience 
— no  spreading  liquid — no  nasty  salve. 


Bl 


ue=jay 


It  is  done  neatly — simply — -effectively. 

Every  day  more  than  10,000  people 
buy  Blue-jay,  because  they  have  heard, 
through  their  friends,  what  it  does. 

Buy  a  box  yourself  and  try  it.  loc. 
for  small  package  ;  25c.  for  large  pack- 
age.    At  all  druggists. 

If  you  wish  to  be  further  convinced 
before  spending  even  ten  cents,  ask  us 
to  mail  you  a  sample — free. 


Bauer  &  Black — Chicago 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc 


Corn  Plasters 


(1) 


THIS  MAN 


FILLS  HIS  CHURCH  I 


Rev.  Tortlnnd 
n.vers.  I). II. 

— the  great  Baptist  Temple  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— with  eager 
men  and  women  every  Sunday.  He  has  gathered  new 
members  into  the  church  at    the  rate  of  about  200  a  year. 

^s^o'pVniVnt  "Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  To  Church"? 

A  keen  analysis  of  "The  Faults  of  the  Church,"   "The 
Faults  of  the  Man,"  and  "The  Faults  of  Society."     160 
pages.     Cloth  binding.    Mailed  for  60c.  stamps. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     -     New  York  and  London 


fkint; 


Cards,  circulars,   book,  news- 
paper. PressST).  l,arger$18.  ho- 
^m  _^tary  $60.     Siive  money.    Print 

jT ^^^J^%forothers.biK  profit.  All  easy. 
St^'^*  rules  sent  Write  factory  for 
fm^wy  m\  press  catjilog.TYPE.  paper. Ac 
\^  TT  AAtHE  PRF.SS  CO..  Merlden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"/  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  mu  life  before,  bnt 
prin/ed  qnmi  circular  first  day"  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
ht'lps  mil  rhnrrh  work.  Vounu  man  says  :  *'  I  made  $12 
ev*^nings  in  nne  iceek.'*     YOU  can  do    as  well,  or  better. 


MmNVESTMENTSle 


Discriminating    investors   purchase   our  First 
Farm  AIortgaKei  reKulurly  for  the  empIo,\  ment  of 
their  funds.     ProHuitivp  farm  land  secures  them 
5^55  and  6%.    Write  for  booklet  "  A." 

E.J.LANDER  &  CO.,Grand  Forks.N.D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  iinil  KstlmiitCN  Furni.Hli«><t 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  INC.,  Bronze  Foundry.  556 
West  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  for  our  maga 
zine  "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,"  illustrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 
"  Your  Arcbitect   knows   Jno,   WIIIInniM,    Inr." 


ng 


"No  ShfljloiuA  Shai/in^ 


RainfS  anil  lowers  8 
in,  Slidi-s  1-t  in,  in 
front  of  window. 
Ni.-kcIfMi  fixtures. 
IJ.Vfl  plate  Jiiirrur. 
Turns  itli   swivel. 

RFTAlL 

6  in.  Diniii.      .   $2.00 

7  in.  Diani.  '2.50 
7  in.  '  Himble)     5.00 

(1  sifl."  nmtrnifyins',   1  siiii-  fliit    i 


Rite-Lite  Shaving  &  Dressing  Glass 


No  Druggist  sundry  line  complete  without  the"  RITE- 
LITE."  It  pays  him  to  push  its  sale,  gaining  not  only 
profit,  hMt  pleased  customers. 

Don't   DEI>AV,  write  for  trade  prices  today. 

RITE-LITE  SHAVING  GLASS  CO. 

DEPT.  2  238  N.  SALINA  ST.        SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


$1290  Builds  This  Home-COMPLETE 

Hratini?,  pluinbintir.  elortric  wiriner  included;  painted  and  papered  thnmjrhout— rondy  to  nn<\.* 
in      A  ruiiifortablo,  convenient,  well-huilt  house,  di-signed  bv  an  i'.xpert  in  low-coat  homes-    W.- 
have  ourselves  built  this  house  TWKNTY-FIVK  TIMKS  and  si.ld  it  at  this  Price  at  a  fair  profit 
This  i;*  only  one  of  a  score  of  perfected  tested  plans  we  offer,  and  wliich  wc  are  daily  prov- 
ing    *  builda>(le  "  at  a  price,  with  our  own  money,  developing  our  own  real  estativ 

We  Are  BUILDERS  As  Well  As  Architects 

Tliafxtli.-  s.-.r.t.     TliBfs  wllylll.-a.-aroTllr.  BKST  SMAI.I,  HOCSK  PLANS  in  Ani.Tii-ti      Wo 
.'.     i.tfi'i-  you  IIOMKS  tliat  rnst  less  tliaii  mcro  Iuxihch.    Tin-  (litffrrnci'  is  in  tin-  skillful  arruni;'-. 

Ptncnt— in  tin-  .Tunuliiy  of  apan-  and  constnirtiou— in  the  rarcful  tlu»Uk'ht  \M'  have  given 
every  little  tli-tail.     Kvery  day.  ui-  make  THKORV  work  out  in  aetual  PRAITICK. 
I      0^4     Brings.  |)ri-pnid,  t.iir  splendid  liiir  "  I^H.k  of  Low -eost  Homes."  coatinjt  from  $6oO  t.J 
VX    iirjlll       Write  to-day  for  our  SAKK-UrARDKI)  HuiMinif  Proposition  and  our  lilx-ral 
■  i.ii.iiit.M-.     SUrl  to-day  to  own  a  HOMK      CiieuUr  mailed  free. 

The  Michigan  Construction  Co.,  Box  14,  Flint,  Mich. 


Our  readers  aro  oskfd  to  mention  The  Literary  Dioest  wlit-n  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Writing — Adding — Subtracting 

All  three  in  one,  and  each  done  with  equal  facility  on  the 

Remington 

pewriter 


with  Wahl  Adding  and 

Subtracting 

Attachment 


Classified  Columns 


For  Doctors  Only 

We  have  acquired  the  Cassell  (London)  line  of  Medical 
Books  which  includes  some  of  the  best  books  for  the  spe- 
cialist and  general  practitioner  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  several  new  titles  in  the  list  as  well  as  revisions 
of  standard  works.  We  now  have  a  catalog  of  forty-two 
books  appealing  directly  to  Doctors.  Let  us  send  it  to 
you.    Ask  for  Medical  List  B. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Neiv  York 


FOR.  WRITERS 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

WE    CRITICISE    AND     SELL     MANU- 
SCRIPTS  AND    PLAYS.    20  years'  experi- 
ence.    Refer   to  an.v    New   York  editor  or 
publisher.     Send  for  circular  (L). 
KD.MUNU  PICTON  LITERARY  AGENCY 
25  West  42d  Street,                  New  York  City. 

CAREFULLY  prepared  ontlines  and  care- 
fully selected  material— clippings,  articles. 

*'ATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  JO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free,  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free, 
Victor  J.  Evans  4  Co.,  849  "F"  Washington. 

extracts — for  speeches,  club  papers   and 
debates.      Literary    advice    and    criticism. 
Prompt  service.    Reasonable  rates.    Bureau 
of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO  CHARGE 
MADE.  Easy  payments.  15  years  official 
examiner  U  S.  Patent  Office,  highest  refer- 
ences. Patents  advertised  free.  Send  sketch 

AUTHORS  :     We  can  bring  your  work  to 
the   notice  of  300  Editors.     Short  Stories, 
Special    Articles,   Book  MSS.,  placed  with 

for  free  search  and  report,  also  illustrated 
inventors'  guide  book,  E.  P.  BUNYEA 
CO.,  Washington.  D.  0. 

best  publishers.     Write  for  circular. 

NEW   YORK  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
154  Nassau  St.                                      New  York. 

EUGENE  0.  BROWN,  Engineeb  &  Attob- 
Net-at-Law,  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  0.,  member  Bar  of  D.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Send 
Sketch  fob  Advice  on  Patentability. 

AUTHOR  S— Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.   Me  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO   TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
267  William  Street                  New  Yokk 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  ft  A.  B.  LAOEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE    AUTOMATIC    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

pumps  water  by  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall    elevates  water  50 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St„  Washington,  D.  0. 

Rife  Ram  Co.,  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

A   SAMPLE   OF    PAGE    FENCE    FREE! 
Send  for  an  actual   sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.      See  the   Basic  Open 
Hearth    Page   Wire  — the    strongest   fence 
wire  made!     See  the  Page  Knot  — the  knot 
that  can*t  come  offt    Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability,   elasticity    and    economy.      Just    a 
postal.      Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  2U  F                      Adrian,  Michigan. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED- General  Representative  for 
success  hand  vacuum  carpet  cleaner.    Sells 
for  $15.00.  The  only  successful  single-person 
machine  on  the  market.     Biggest  kind  of 
profits.    Write  for  terms. 
HuTOHiBON  Manufacturing  Compant, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

HOPE,  ARK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories, 
Woodworking  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds.  We  have  Eighty 
Thousand  Dollars  to  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  Address  HOPE  PBOGBESSiyE 
League.  Hope,  Arkansas. 

PURE  SAGEHONEY-I  have  hundreds  of 
testimonials  from  customers  who  have  pur- 
chased my  pure  sage  honey  direct  from  bees. 
Finest  table  delicacy.  10  cents  lb.    Freight 
prepaid.    Generous  sample  by  mail  10  cents 
stamps,  which  may  apply  on  order. 
SPENCER  APIARIES,  NOBDHOFF,  Calip. 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  furnished  millinery 
store  on  one  of  Brooklyn's  main  business 
avenues,    doing  business    fifteen  thousand 

•VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS- 
Takes  a    whole   year   to    properly    prepare 
them.    25c.  per  lb.    or  100  lbs.  freight  pre- 
paid  for  $'27.50      FOREST  HOME  FARM, 
Pdboellville,  Va. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

yearly.  Purchaser  may  have  long  term  of 
lease  or  buy  property  with  store  if  desired. 
P.  O.  Box  257.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  — College  and  State  normal 
graduates,  Arizona.  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles                                San  Francisco 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positivel  y  earn  $26  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co  . 
Dept.Sl.Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave.. Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  lU  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.     Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.      Regular  price  list  2o 
stamp.           ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

POST  CARDS  from   your  negatives  25c. 
per  doz.     Roll  or  Film  Pack  developed  for 
5c.:  prints,  small  size 2c.,  large  5c.     We  pay 
postage   and   have  customers  all   over  the 
world.     Studio    Rembrandt,    Dept.   A., 
Wheeling.  W.  Vs. 

Wedding  Invitations 

We  give  you  the  finest  engraved  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS.  Visiting  Cards,  etc.,  at  a 
lower  price  than  others.  Send  for  Samples. 
LYOETT  STATIONERS,  BALTIMORE, 
MD.     Stamped  Stationery  a  Specialty. 

Stamp  Album  with  5S8  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania (landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc., 
lOe.  lOOdif.  Jap.,N.Zld,etc.,  5c.  Bit  list,  couponi, 
elcFreel  WeBuvSUmpt.  HUSSMANSUttPCO..  St.UuU.Mo. 


FOR 

SUNBURN 

OR 

WINDBURN 

VSE 

ESPE  Y'S 

FRAGRANT 

CREAM 

a  liquid  cream  of  merit,  endorsed  by  the 
public  for  35  years.  Easy  to  apply — dries 
quickly  and  is  neither  sticky  or  greasy. 

Especially  recommended  for  the  easily  ir- 
ritated skin  of  little  children. 

Two  sizes,  25  and  50  cents.     For  sale  by 
all  dealers  in  toilet  articles. 
J.  E.  ESPEY,  1508  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Unfair  Competition. — Hank  Johnson  had 
long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
homeliest  man  in  Canyonville,  so  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  him  when  Steve 
Billings  came  into  the  Tourist's  Retreat  and 
announced:  "Boys,  there's  a  homelier 
man  than  Hank  over  at  the  depot.  Feller 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Battel  Loomis  that 
gives  lectures." 

Without  a  word  Hank  started  across  the 
road  and  was  gone  some  time. 

"Waal,"  Steve  said  when  Hank  returned, 
"d'ye  give  up?" 

"Heck!"  Hank  replied,  with  supreme 
disgust.      "He's  a  professional." — Success. 


Making  the  Foreigner  Pay. — "  Yes,  Mrs. 
Snoggs,  I  'oped  as  'ow  they  would  get 
Tariff  Reform  and  make  the  foreigner  pay, 
as  we've  got  one  in  our  top-floor  back  and 
I  ain't  'ad  nothink  of  him  for  six  weeks 
now." — London  Tatler. 


The   Apostrophe   and    the    Budget. — The 

Bishops — "The  Lord's  will  be  done." 
The  Lords — "The  Lords'  will  be  done." 
The  People — "The  Lords  will  be  done." 

— Life. 


An  Unkined  Postoffice. — The  burly  farmer 
strode  anxiously  into  the  post-ofiice. 

' '  Have  you  got  any  letter  for  Mike 
Howe?"  he  asked. 

The  new  postmaster  looked  him  up  and 
down. 

' '  For — who  ? "  he  snapt. 

"Mike  Howe!  "  repeated  the  farmer. 

The  postmaster  turned  aside. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  returned  stiffly. 

"Don't  understand!"  roared  the  apph- 
cant.  "Can't  you  understand  plain  Eng- 
lish? I  asked  if  you've  got  any  letter  for 
Mike  Howe!" 

"Well,  I  haven't!"  snorted  the  post- 
master. "Neither  have  I  got  a  letter  for 
anybody  else's  cow!  Get  out!" — London 
Answers. 


Nothing  Lost. — A  certain  British  oflficer 
was  relating  the  story  of  one  of  General 
BuUer's  retreats. 

"Buller,"  he  said,  "was  splendid.  He 
retired  without  losing  a  man,  or  a  flag, 
or  a  gun." 

"So  I've  heard,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, "or  a  minute." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 
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A  Rising  Market. — -"I  saw  you  kiss  sis- 
ter last  night." 

"Did  you,  Bobby?  Here's  a  quarter 
for  you." 

"Thanks.  And  then  I  saw  you  kiss  the 
maid  in  the  hall." 

"Great  Scott!  Here's  live  dollars!" — 
—Life. 


The  "Worst  Part. — ^"Have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squinchley  compromised  their  matrimonial 
troubles  yet  ? ' ' 

"  Not  quite.  They  agreed  readily  enough 
as  to  which  one  was  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  children,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  decide  which  is  to  have  the  choice 
of  the  automobiles." — Chicago  Tribune. 


What  They  Did  to  the  Pole. — Professor 

— "Jones,   will   you   differentiate   between 
the  words  'discover'  and  'invent'?" 

Jo  N  E  s — ' '  Well — er — Peary  discovered 
the  Pole,  and  Cook  invented  it." — Dart- 
mouth Jack-o-Lantern. 


Might  Wait  for  a  Rise. — Bore — "That 
impertinent  fellow  Brown  offered  me  a 
hundred  pounds  to  resign  my  membership 
of  the  club.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?" 

JoLLYBOY — "Hang  on  a  bit — you'll  get 
more!'" — Toronto  Saturday  Night. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April  Q. — In  an  address  at  Ponce.  Porto  Rico,  W.  J. 
Bryan  defends  the  attitude  of  the  Taft  administra- 
tion against  attacks  from  leaders  of  the  radical 
element. 

April  lo. — While  Premier  Briand  of  France  is  speak- 
ing at  St.  Chamond,  bricks  are  thrown  and  pistols 
fired;   a  riot  follows  the  address. 
About  120,000  Socialists  hold  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion in  Berlin  in  favor  of  suffrage  reform. 

April  II. — Gifford  Pinchot  spends  the  day  with  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  at  Porto  Maurizio,  Italy. 

April  12. — The  Fairbanks  expedition  announce  that 
the  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley  was  reached  without 
any  trace  of  Dr.  Cook's  records  being  found. 

April   14. — Premier  Asquith's  veto  resolutions  pass 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 
A  series    of  earthquakes  in  Costa  Rica   do   great 

damage. 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  visits  Venice 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  8. — The  House  passed  the  Administration's 
naval  program. 

April  9. — At  a  dinner  of  Republican  clubs,  President 
Taft  urges  all  Republicans  to  stand  together  and 
to  carry  out  the  Administration's  legislative 
program. 

April  10. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
publishes  a  decision  requiring  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany to  charge  less  for  upper  berths  than  for  lower 
ones. 

April  II. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  ail- 
nounces  that  there  will  be  a  rehearing  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  Tobacco  cases. 

April  12. — In  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  Follette 
attacks  the  Administration  Railroad  Bill  and  At- 
torney-General Wickersham. 

April  13. — .Many  prominent  Democrats  speak,  and  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bryan  is  read  at  a  Jefferson  Day 
dinner. 

^pnl  14.— President  Taft  speaks  at  the  convention 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Gkneral 

April  9. — Speaking  in  Chicago,  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  upholds  the  Administration  and  at- 
tacks the  "insurgents," 

April  1 1 . — Governor  Hughes  sends  to  the  Xew  York 
Legislature  a  message  urging  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  charges  of  corruption  in  that  body. 

April  12. — Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, dies  in  Hnglewood,  N.  J. 

April  13. — Governor  Patterson  of  Tennessee  pardons 
Col.  Duncan  B.  Cooper,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
ex-Senator  Carmack. 

April  14. — The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  an- 
nounces an  increase  of  pay  for  225,000  men. 

April  15. — The  work  of  enumerating  for  the  Census 
of  19 10  begins. 


$665 


Buys  the  Material  Need- 
ed to  Build  This  Home  I 


Price  Includes  Blue  Prints; 
Architect's  Specifications:  Full 
Details;  Working  Plans  and 
Itemized  List  of  Material. 

OUR  HOUSE  DESIGN   No.  162. 

In  our  plan  No.  152  we  show  a  bungalow  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  type.  Size  28  ft.  wide  by  42  ft. 
6  ins.  deep.  It  has  a  magnificent  living  room,  21  ft.  wide  by  13  ft.  6  ins.  deep,  a  dining  room  16x12.  kitchen, 
chambers  and  bath  room  in  proportion,  with  plenty  of  closets  for  each  room.  The  lower  half  of  this  building 
is  covered  with  shingles  and  the  upper  half  with  beveled  siding.  This  arrangement  makes  it  susceptible  to  such 
treatment  in  exterior  decorations  to  bring  out  the  salient  features  of  this  design  to  the  best  advantage.  The  in- 
terior arrangement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  a  building  of  this  class.  Taking  into  account  its  external 
appearance,  economy  of  construction,  and  cozy  interior  arrangement,  we  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
bungalows  ever  designed,   and  at  our  price  is  certainly  a  big  bargain  proposition. 


FREE  CATALOG! 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we 
will  send  you  such  literature  as  best 
suits  your  needs.  We  publish  a  500 
page  mammoth  catalog  fully  illus- 
trated, giving  our  business  history 
and  showing  all  the  vast  lines  of 
merchandise  that  we  have  for  sale. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs'.  Re- 
ceivers' and  Manufacturers'  Sales. 
Ask  for  catalog  No.  56 

Our  Book  on  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing Apparatus  contains  150  pages  of 
useful  information  Ourfree"Book 
of  Plans  is  described  elsewhere  in 
this  advertisement. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  is  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Lumber,  Plumb- 
ing. Heating  Apparatus  and  Building  Material  direct  to  tne  consumer.  No  one  else  can  make  you  an  offer 
like  the  one  shown  above.  We  propose  to  furnish  you  everything  needed  for  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing except  Plumbing.  Heating  and  Masonry  material.  Write  for  excact  details  of  what  we  furnish.  It  will 
be  in  accordance  with  our  specifications,  which  are  so  Cieat  that  there  wjii  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 

How  We  Operate 

We  purchase  at  Sheriffs'  Sales,  Receivers'  Sales  and  Manufactarets* 
Sales,  besides  owning  outright  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  Usually 
when  you  purchase  your  building  material  for  the  complete  home 
shown  above,  elsewhere,  it  will  cost  you  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  more 
than  we  ask  for  it. 

What  our  Stock  Consists  of 

We  liave  everything  needed  in  Building  Material  for  a  building  o(  any 
sort.  Lumber.  Sash,  Doors,  Millwork.  Structural  Iron.  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures, Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants,  Pipe,  Valves  and  Fittings. 
Steel  and  Prepared  Roofing.  We  also  have  Machinery,  Hardware.  Fur- 
niture. Household  Goods,  Office  Fixtures,  Wire  Fencing  —  in  fact, 
anything  required  to  build  or  equip.  Everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Office,  the  Factory  or  the  Field.  Send  us  your  carpenter's  ot  con- 
tractor's bill  for  ourlow  estimate.  We  will  prove  our  ability  to  save  you 
mooey.  „W(ileus  today,  giving  a  complete  list  of  evetytbing  you  need. 

Our  Guarantee 

This  company  has  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over  $1.000  000.00. 
We  guarantee  absolute  saiisfaciion  in  every  detail.  II  you  buy  any 
material  from  us  not  as  represented,  we  will  take  it  back  at  out  freight 
expense  and  return  your  money.  We  recognize  the  virtue  of  a  saiis- 
fied  customer.  We  will  in  every  instance  "Make  Good."  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  prove  this.  We  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  banker 
anywhere.  Look  us  up  in  the  Mercantile  Agencies.  Ask  any  Ezptess 
Company. 

$2.00  Buys  a  complete  Set  of  Blue  Prints. 

We  send  you  a  set  of  plans  for  the  house  described  above,  including 
the  necessary  specifications  and  complete  list  of  material,  transporta- 
tion charges  prepaid,  for  the  low  price  of  $2.  This  is  only  a  deposit,  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  proposition  to  you  is  that  after  receiv- 
ing these  blue  prints,  specifications  and  list  of  material,  if  you  place 
an  order  with  us  for  complete  bill  of  material,  we  will  credit  your  ac- 
count in  full  for  the  $2.00  received,  or  we  will  allow  you  to  return 
these  plans,  specifications  and  list  of  materials  to  us  and  we  will  refund 
$1.50,  thereby  making  the  total  cost  to  you  50  cents. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

We  publish  alhandsome,  illustrated  book  containing  designs  of  Cot- 
tages, Bungalows,  Barns.  Houses,  etc.  We  can  furnish  the  material 
complete  for  any  of  these  designs.  This  book  is  mailed  free  to  those 
who  correctly  fill  in  the  coupon  at  left.  Even  if  you  have  no  immed- 
iate intention  of  building,  we  advise  that  you  obtain  a  copy  of  our 
Free  Book  of  Plant.    It's  valuable. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


Send  Us  This 
Coupon  To-Day  I 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.; 
1  saw  this  ad    In  Literary  Digeit. 
I  am  interested  '"  . 


Name  . 


Town_ 


Co. 


State. 


^^fl    'z! 


MULLINS  STEEL  BOA  TS^i^EfSirm 

T!n  y  KKKl'  AFLOAT  in  the  heaviest  weather  l>ecause  the  hull  is  made  of  pressed  steel  i)tate3  with 
air  coiiipartnients  like  a  lifeboat.  They  KEEP  AHEAD  of  all  other  boats  of  equal  H.  P.  I>ecau9e 
the  8iiKM>th  steel  hull  offers  little  resistance  to  the  water,  and  they  are  equipped  with  the  new 
MuU  Ins  Engine  that  is  absolutely  reliable  under  all  conditions.  Can't  backfire;  will  not  stall  at  any 
speed.  Starts  and  runsllke  an  ail  tomoblie  engine.  Every  Mull  ins  Boat  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog  of   Motor  B<^ats.  Launches. 

Row  Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats,  and  Marine  Enjiines. 

tV.  H.  MULUMS  CO.,  143  Ff3nklin  SI.,  Salem,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


shmes  brighHy  in  alhouse  where 
^^^©  a^bolishes  dirt  but-^Dirh 
ejnd  despd.ira.re  close  ofkinrTry  iMn 
your  nexh house  clea^ning  3B^^s^it-*a 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory     Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Unexcelled  climate,  mountain 
scenery,  golf,  riding,  hunting, 
fishing,  bathing.  MODERN 
HOTEL  open  all  the  year. 
Rooms  en  suite,  private  bath. 
Mineral  water  famous  in  U.  S. 
and  Europe. 

TATE  SPRING 
WATER 

Prescribed  by  Ph\)sicians — On  Sale  b\)  Dealers 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  Bishop  of  Methodist 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  says:  "I 
regard  TATE  SPRING  WATER 
as  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  liver  and  kidneys." 


The  Collver  Tours 

kThe    Best    In    Trnrel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSION  PLAY 

Mtditorranean,  Continental  and  British 
Isles.  May  28  —  North  Cape  and  Russia. 
June  8  —  British  Isles  and  Continental, 
June  18 — and  other  delightful  journeys. 

RoundEWorld 

12  Months'  Tour.  Anpust  10 

7  .Months'  Tmiib.  Sept.  SJ,  Oct.  8, 

Oft.  22,  Not.  o 

Soutli  Africa,  Australia,  etc.,  Sailing  Oft.  29 

Seven  Motiths 
Please  mention  which  Booklet  you  desire. 

The   Collver   Tours  Company 

424  Hoylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Prices:  Case  24  quarts,  crown  sealed, 
$5.50;  Demijonn,  $2.25;  Carboy,  $3.75; 
Barrel,  $5.00.  Special  rates  to  dealers 


ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET  MAILED 

TATE  SPRING  COMPANY 

p.  O.  Box  80  Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 


EUROPE 

Select  limited  parties  under  personal  eS' 
cort.  Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.   All  tours  including  Passion  rlay  at 

OberammergaH 

Send  for  free  72-pa^e    Foreign  Travel  Book 

"  BIG  AND  UTTLE  JOURNEYS  " 

containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

IIKEK.nA.X'  TOl'KIST  4  O. 

340  Wnshln^ton  8t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TWENTY  TOURS 


r-ENGLAND-i 

.\.\u 

The  Continent 

TO 

I>OX  DOX -PARIS— 

BKK>IE!V 

Express  Sailings 

Every  Tl'ESDAV 

German 


North 


PtVMOl'TH- 

I.  UERBOl'RU 

BRE3IE.\ 

Twin -Screw  Sailings 

Every  Thursday 


TO    4iIBR.%L,TAR— 

\AFLKS- 

.%\0  4iK.\'OA 

Sailings  Every 

s.4ti:rday 


Lloyd 


Wireless  and  Submarine  Signals 

Independent  Aronnd-the- World  Tonrs. 

Travelers  checks  good  all  over  the  vorld. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  request.    Dept.  D. 

OELRICHS   &    CO^  General  Acents 

5  Broadway,  New  York 


MARSTERS 


TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  berths  Btill 
available  for  sailings  in 
May,  June.  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select 
parties;  comprehensive  itineraries; com- 
petent conductors  ;  moderate  rates.  Cor- 
respond with  OEORGE  K.  MARSTEKS 
24S  WASHINGTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
31  WEST   80th    STREET,  NEW   TURK 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 

ing-4  are  given  worthy  consideration. 
S1CIL.V,  CREEC'E-SailJune  3fl,SIst 

Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Athena 
Italy,  Germany— Sail  June  25th,  Joly  2d 
Norway,  Russia — Sail  June  16th,  July  2<1 
I  ngland.  Holland— Sail  July  12th,  Aug.  6th 
Oberaramergau  maybe  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

20  Trinity  tlace         -         -         Boston,  Mass. 


Oberaininer^nu  In  ever.v  one.    Italy. 

Sailing  dates.  May  '21  to  July  9.  .Auto  Tour 
in  France. notexpensive.  (ierinany,  sailing 
July  2,  9.  16.  20,  30.  .\orth  Cape,  with  or 
without  Russia.  .*rt  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. Our  leaders  show  jjoit  much  modem  life. 
Write  for  travel  and  hotel   brochure.    Free 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

THE     ORIENT     1911 

K<.iVPT.P.lI.E!iiTI.\E-4;REECE 

Sail  in  February,  1911  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prep- 
arations. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for 
announcement.  Ask  for  Suggested 
ReadiuES  and  Maps. 

BlRE.%r  OF  r\IVKRSITV  TRAVEL. 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

EVERY  lake  and  stream  at  Tenia- 
gami  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
,  finest  vacation  you  ever  had.  Tema- 

1  garni  is  the  vast  Government  forest  re- 
1  serve  of  Northern  Ontario,  covering  about 
I  4^000,000  acres,  mostly  virgin  pine.    Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
'  in  the  lieart  of  the  reserve,  with  an  irreg- 
i  nlar  shore  line  of  about  2,000  miles,  and 
I  with  some  1.500  beautiful  islands.    Scat- 
tered throughout  this  region  are  myriad 
lesser  lakes  and  winding  waterways. 

The  fishing  here  is  simply  phenomenal 
—such  fishing  as  disappeared  from  the 
spoiled,  over-run  regions  years  ago.  It 
includes  fighting  black  bass,  speckled 
and  lake  trout,  pickerel,  pike  and  wall- 
eyed pike— big  in  size  and  big  in  num- 
bers, and  all  caught  within  easy  distance 
of  our  comfortable  hotels. 

If  you  want  a  rsa/ vacation,  come  here 
—come  in  July,  August,  and  September 
—September  is  a  splendid  month  at 
Temagami. 

Rates  are  reasonable.  Every  facility  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  guests. 

Send  for  our  new  book— a  delight  in 
itself,  and  invaluable  for  its  information. 

Temagami  Steamboat  and 
Hotel  Co.,  Limited 

Temagami.  Ontario,  Canada 


FREE  TRIP 


to  Europe  or  in  America 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orcanizer  of  a  partv  nf  eieht.  .Address 
BAUCOOK'S  TOtRS  ll:l<  l>raii  St.,  Hrookljn 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BEACO.\    STREET,     Z.    BOSTO\ 


$250 


PASSION 
PLAY 


EUROPE 

Bailing  June  29th.  $561  inclnding  all  ex- 
penses. High-slass  tour— 73  days.  Germany. 
Austria,  Tyrolean  Alps,  Italy.  Switzerland, 
The  Rhine, Holland,  Belgium, France.  Kng. 
land.  THEO.  H.  DIENKK  <t  CO.,  217  E- 
Balto.  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 

EFROPE  inelnding  ORERAMIIERGAr 

29th  Season— Limited  Parties- 
Exceptional  Advantages  It.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

CAMPING  TOURS  IN  THE  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES-FOR    LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

address:  Mitchell-Petersen Camps, 
4336  Fine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  EUROPE  J^i^MThe  Ideal  Way 


ANCHOR  LINE 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Sat.  from  New  York 
Time  or  Ocean  Trip,   7y,  D«j8 

Splendid  accommodation:  excellent  service. 
Moderate  Rates 

Book  of  Tours.  Rates  and  other  information 

sent  free  to  those  mentioning  Literary  Dijlcst, 

HENDERSON  BROTHBRS,  Geo'l  Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 

Eir.vpt  and  Palestine »000 

llrltlfili  InlesTiiiir 850 

Olterainiiiercaii   Speoial itmt 

ilerliii-.%lli)'ii)<-l(nnip-I..<>iifloii       4  00 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St..  Worceiter,  Mass 


Two 


Ideal  Tours,  Box  105S.D,  Pittsburg 

EUROPE-BOYS  ~ 

Ixiys  (ii'sii'ed  to  cuinplett'  small  party  lu-w  beinp  oi- 
Kanizf'd  ft>r  European  Tour.  June  21  to  Sept  2.  The 
Rhine;  Passion  Play,  Venice;  Switzerland;  Paris; 
England;  Wales,  Many  CoacWng  Trips.  Respon- 
sible director  in  constant  charge.  Moderate  inclusive 
price.  References  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
i-ation  to  C  A.  Tracy,  A.  B.,  Bordentown  Military 
Institute,  New  Jersey. 

OQrH  Yoar  Small  party    visiting  8  ♦ClC 
^dlU   I  Cai  countries  with  Auto  Ex-  vO'vi 
<iir-iions.     Sailing  June  29th, 
E.  W.  VAN  DEU8EN,  642  W.  124th  St..  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Brussels  Exposition 

and  all  the  attractions  of 
Europe  in  1910. 
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EUROPEAN  TOUR  S.— Parties 
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2  Books  Which  Will  Help  You  to  Speak  and  Write  Clear,  Convincing  English 

2  Practical  Working  Tool*  for  Speakers,  Authors,  Correspondents.  Advertising  Writers,  School  Teachers,  Stenographers, 
Secretaries— for  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is  called  upon  to  use  the  English  language  either  professionally  or  in  a  social  way 


Not  one  in  a  thousand  students  would  ever  discover  by  independent 
study  of  the  dictionary  that  there  are  ij  Sytioiiyms  for  beautiful,  gi  for 
heginning,  15  for  benevolence,  20  for  friendly  and  37  for  pure.  Yet 
scarcely  any  two  of  such  words  are  identical  in  signification  and  in  use. 
It  is  the  careful  choice  and  understanding  use  of  these  "similar  words" 
that  make  the  elegant  diction  of  the  accomplished  speaker  or  writer  — 
whose  every  thought  is  ctrz^/Zy  exprest —  whose  every  word  advances 
that  thought.  Dr.  Femald's  "  English  Synonyms,  Atitonyms  and  Prep- 
ositions" defines  more  than  7.500  synonyms  by  comparison  of  meaning- 
--it  will  tell  you  just  the  right  word  needed  to  express  any  shade  of  human 
feeling.  "  Questions  and  Examples  "  in  the  back  of  the  book  greatly  aid 
in  the  acquirement  of  a  broad  vocabulary.  No  need  for  poverty  of  lan- 
gii?ge  with  this  book  on  your  writing-table. 

Neat,  strong  cloth  binding,    Prire.  «i  cn  no.itnci/1  The  author. 


As  the  schoolmaster  remarked :  ".\  preposition  is  a  very  bad  word  to 
end  a  sentence  if/M"— -thus  unconsciously  doing  the  very  thing  he  was 
advising  against.  Awkward  English  construction  due  to  misplaced  or 
misused  Connectives  of  Speech,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  mod- 
ern writing  and  speaking.  Coleridge  says  that  a  master  of  our  language 
may  be  known  by  his  skilful  use  of  connectives.  Coleridge's  own  pro- 
longed sentences  derive  from  this  source  a  wonderful  continuity— a  sweep 
of  sustained  expression— accounted  for  in  large  part  by  his  careful  use 
of  Connective  Words.  Dr.  Femald's  "  Connectives  of  English  Speech  " 
(prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs)  takes  up 
these  important  little  words  one  by  one  and  shows  their  correct  and 
effective  uses.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  makes  this  book  equally 
available  for  reference  or  study.     It  is  a  valuable  desk-help 

Fernnld.   L.H.D., 


Price.  $1.50,  postpaid.  '^.:T^,'::Z^s^,^h^;^:^;i  ^'eat,  strong  cloth  binding.     Price,  $..50,  postpaid 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

In  tbis  column,  to  decide  questions  ooneerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WaKualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

1^° Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage. 

•'Brooklyn."  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "According  to 
grammar,  not  to  usage,  is  it  incorrect  to  use  the  con- 
junction 'and'  repeatedly  in  a  sentence?" 

This  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  grammar, 
but  is  a  point  in  rhetoric.  G.  P.  Quackenbos's 
'Rhetoric"  states  as  follows  on  the  subject:  "The 
too  frequent  use  of  and  must  be  avoided.  Not  only 
when  employed  to  introduce  a  sentence,  but  also  when 
often  repeated  during  its  progress,  this  conjunction 
greatly  enfeebles  style." 

"A.  G.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — (i)  'Is  it  correct  to  ab- 
breviate 'avenue'  ave.,  and  should  a  capital  letter  be 
used  for  avenue  and  street  ?  (2)  Should  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  word  'saint'  be  written  S.  or  St.,  and  the 
plural  form  SS.  or  Sts.f  ^  (3)  Should  a.m.  and  p.m. 
be  written  with  capitals?" 

(i)  Either  of  the  two  abbreviations  Av.  or  Ave.  is 
correct.  As  the  words  "street"  and  "avenue"  be- 
come parts  of  the  proper  nouns  when  applied  to 
specific  places,  they  should  both  begin  with  a  capital 
letter. 

(2)  The  abbreviations  S.  and  5S.  are  recognized 
for  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  word  "  Saint," 
but  only  the  singular  form  in  St.  is  correct.  Sts.  for 
the  plural  is  not  recorded  in  the  dictionaries.  The 
forms  referred  to  may  be  found  on  page  2414  of  the 
St.\ndard  Dictionary. 

(3)  The  Standard  Dictionary  recognizes  only  the 
use  of  capitals  in  connection  with  these  two  abbrevia- 
tions. Usage  is  somewhat  divided  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  some  authority  for  the  other  form. 

"W.  K.,"  Montclair,  N.  J. — (i)  "Is  it  good  Eng- 
lish to  use  the  word  'same'  in  the  following  connec- 
tion- 'We  send  the  book  on  approval.  If  same  is 
satisfactory,  please  remit  the  price'?  (2)  Kindly 
give  your  opinion  as  to  the  expression  'data  is,'  and 
the  omission  of  the  definite  article  '  the '  before  nouns, 
when  good  construction  would  seem  to  require  its 
use." 

(i)  The  word  "same"  as  an  equivalent  of  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  not  good  literary  usage,  altho  it  is 
not  condemned  in  commercial  or  legal  terminology 
if  used  with  reference  to  things.  The  sentence  sub- 
mitted illustrates  the  use  of  the  term  in  its  commer- 
cial connection. 

(2)  There  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  a  singular 
verb  in  connection  with  the  plural  noun  "data." 
This  plural  form  of  the  term  could  not  be  considered 
a  collective  noun,  as  the  word  has  a  specific  singular 
form  and  meaning,  and  hence  the  verb  must  assume 
the  plural  form  in  agreement  with  its  subject. 

Bullions'  "English  Grammar"  states,  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  that,  "when  several 
nouns  are  connected  in  the  same  construction,  the 
article  is  commonly  exprest  with  the  first,  and  un- 
derstood to  the  rest;  but  when  emphasis  ...  is 
required,  the  article  is  prefixed."  There  are  numer- 
ous rules  governing  the  special  uses  of  the  article 
"the,"  showing  that  in  many  instances  its  omission 
is  incorrect.  The  rule  here  quoted  is  general  in  its 
application. 

"A.  D."  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  singular  or 
the  plural  foTn  of  the  verb  correct  in  the  following 
sentence.  '  The  share  of  the  savings  to  which  the  com- 
pany would  be  entitled  is  (or  are)  .  .  .  dollars'?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2372,  col,  2)  states 
in  regard  to  this  point  that  "a  singular  subject  takes 
a  singular  verb,  even  when  that  subject  is  followed 
by  a  dependent  plural;  as,  'A  great  quantity  of 
fossil  remains  was  found.'  "  In  the  sentence  sub- 
mitted, the  subject  of  the  verb  is  "share,"  and  hence 
the  verb  should  be  singular  in  form.  The  fact  that 
the  plural  noun  "dollars"  follows  the  verb  does  not 
affect  the  agreement  between  subject  and  verb. 

"P.  A.  B.,"  Minier,  III. — "Is  it  grammatically  cor- 
rect to  say,  'The  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  church,' 
or  must  the  word  'church'  be  used  in  the  plural?" 

The   repetition   of    the   definite   article    "the"    in 
instances  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  1 
plurality  of  the  noun  following,  and  the  noun  may  j 
therefore  be  singular  in  form.     There  are  two  meth- 
ods, however,  of  denoting  the  plural  meaning  of  the  I 
noun,  and  either  of  the  two  following  constructions 
is  correct.  "The  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  church," 
or,  "The  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches."  I 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


MARK  TWAIN 

'  I  "HE  tributes  called  forth  l>y  Maik  Twaiii'.s  death  show  him  to 
■'■  have  heen  regarded  not  only  as  an  American  of  tiie  Anieri- 
cans.  but  as  one  of  the  foremost  cili/t-ns  of  the  world.  "With  tlie 
exception  of  Tolstoy,"  says  /'//(■  Morniiii^  Leaiier  (London), 
"probably  there  is  no  writer  w  iiose  death  would  rouse  more 
universal  emotions  of  respect 
and  regret."  Mr.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land is  reported  tiirough  the 
press  as  saying  that  he  was  "as 
distinctly  American  as  Wait 
Whitman."  "  Tlie  work  of  most 
writers  could  be  produced  in  any 
country,"  he  adds,  "but  I  think 
we,  as  well  as  everybody  in 
foreign  lands,  will  look  upon 
Twain's  work  as  lieing  as  close- 
ly related  to  this  country  as  the 
Mississippi  River  itself." 

Indeed,  the  Mississippi  seems 
somehow  to  synibolize  him  and 
he  it.  A  dispatcii  from  Pans 
voices  one  of  the  most  poignant 
expressions  of  persona!  loss 
among  the  many  that  now  hi! 
the  papers.  Mr.  C.  B.  M.  Farth- 
ing, friend  and  schoolmate  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  t!ie  original 
Huckleberry  Finn,  said  wlien 
told  of  his  loss  : 

"The  old  days  are  passing. 
The  men  who  made  them  are 
gone,  and  even  the  long  sweep 
of  the  majestic  yellow  river 
seems  to  have  dwindled  and 
lessened.  The  noise  of  its  traffic, 
the  music  of  its  many  deep- 
throated  voices  are  practically 
no  more.  The  man  who  caught 
them  and  froze  them  into  human 
words  for  the  delight  of  the 
world  is  dead." 

One  of  those  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  humor  which  we  call 
Ade,  says : 

"  1  read  every  line  Twain  wrote,  for  he  was  a  kind  of  literary 
god  to  me.  flis  influence  has  already  worked  itself  into  the  litera- 
ture of  our  day.     We  owe  much  of  our  ciieerfulness,  simplicity. 


f.>[i\  Tii;h1c<i  l>y  Tiitlerxvood  .St  I'mierwmHl.  New  York. 

■  SONG.S  AND  LAUGHTKK  HLKNT.  ' 

.Mark  Twain  at  the  piano  with  his  daughter  Clara  (now  Mrs.  (ialjriluuitz) 
at  his  riijlit,  and  Miss  Marie  Nichols  at  his  left. 


.American"  has  fallen,  (ieorge 


and  liope  to  liim.  .Most  of  all,  Twain  grew  old  beautifully,  show- 
ing his  simple,  cliildlike  faith  for  ultimate  success  tliroiigliout  all 
liis  adversities." 

.Among  the  triljutes  of  personal  affection  tliat  of  President 
Woodrow  Wil.son,  of  Princeton,  is  especially  appealing: 

"  .All  the  world  knows  tliat  in  Mark  Twain  it  lias  lost  a  delightful 
humorist,  a  man  able  to  interprt.-t   liiiman  life  with  a  flavor  all  his 

own  :  l)ut  only  tliose  who  had  tlie 
pri\ilege  of  knowing  him  per- 
sonally can  fee!  the  loss  to  the 
fidl — the  loss  of  a  man  of  high 
and  lo\e!y  character,  a  friend 
quick  to  excite  and  give  affec- 
tion :  a  citizen  of  the  world,  who 
loved  every  wholesome  adven- 
ture of  the  mind  or  heart :  an 
.American  wlio  spoke  much  of 
the  spirit  of  America  in  speak- 
ing his  native  thoughts." 

"He  was  one  of  the  most 
ethical  of  humorists."  says  The 
Daily  News  (London),  to  which 
77/ <•  Daily  Chronicle  (London) 
adds  :  "His  aspect  of  things  is 
in  reality  serious  and  his  judg- 
ment often  peculiarly  wise."  It 
is  further  noted  that  he  liad 
"t!ie  ironic  gift  of  puzzling  peo- 
ple and  leaving  them  divided 
between  seriousness  and  laugh- 
ter." The  Daily  Express 
(London)  thipks  "  Hucklelterry 
Finn  "  his  liest  work. 

.Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens 
was  l)orn  Novemlier  30.  i.S^5,  in 
the  little  town  of  Florida,  .Mon- 
roe County,  .Mo.  His  father  was 
accounted  a  man  of  "  ednration 
and  social  importance "  in  tlie 
frontier  town  of  that  early  day. 
Three  years  after  the  son's  birth 
the  family  moved  to  Hannibal 
on  the  Mississippi,  where  Sam- 
uel at  twelve  years  of  age  first 
touched  printers  ink.  His  young  life  was  somewhat  adventur- 
ous, as  the  obituary  in  the  New  \vi\\  Sun  recounts: 

"  He  determined  that  if  he  must  be  a  printer  he  would  be  a 
tramp  printer,  and  l)efore  he  was  sixteen  he  had  worked  in 
the   composing-rooms  of    newspapers    in    St.  Louis,    Cincinnati, 
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— Terry  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  river  called  him  back.  In 
1851  he  returned  to  Hannibal  determined  to  become  a  pilot,  or  as 
it  was  called, 'to  learn  the  river. '  This  was  not  an  inexpensive 
matter.  Master  pilots  demanded  $500  to  take  a  cadet  and  thor- 
oughly instruct  him  in  the  business.  Young  Clemens  could  not 
then  pay  any  premium,  but  he  worked  for  several  years  with  tlie 
sole  end  in  view,  making  money  as  a  printer  at  times,  at  times 
working  as  a  clerk  on  river-boats.  In  1857  he  was  able  to  satisfy 
a  master  pilot  of  his  ability  to  pay  the  ^500  fee,  and  two  years 
later  he  had  a  pilot's  license,  his  first  boat  being  the  Aloitzo 
Child,  under  Captain  De  Haven. 

"In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  of  Gen.  Sterling 
Price,  but  after  a  few  months  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  join 
his  brother  Orrin,  who  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Territory  of  Nevada,  and  went  with  his  brother  as  liis  clerk  to 
Carson  City. 

"Up  in  Esmeralda  County,  Nev.,  near  the  present  Goldfield 
mines,  in  a  camp  called  Aurora,  men  were  finding  rich  gold  quartz 
in  surface  outcroppings,  and  the  excitement  of  this  'rush  '  drew 
Clemens  from  his  desk  in  Carson  City.  The  romance  of  a  new 
mining-oamp  near  the  very  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  addrest  tiie 
sympathies  of  the  young  adventurer  more  than  the  hard  work  of 
prospecting  for  pay  rock. 

"  He  made  no  discoveries  of  importance  in  mining,  but  he  made 
many  acquaintances  with  stage-drivers,  gamblers,  and  'bad'  men, 
all  of  whom  appear  in  'Roughing  It.'  " 

After  a  year  of  mining-camp  life  he  returned  to  newspaper  work 
on  the  staff  of  The  Eitterprise  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.  It  was  here 
that  some  of  his  broadly  humorous  articles  appeared  over  the  sig- 
nature "Mark  Twain,"  and  were  copied  widely  by  papers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Then : 

"The  San  Francisco  Call  made  an  offer  to  the  writer  of  tiie 
Mark  Twain  stories,  and  Clemens  in  1865  went  on  Tlie  Call  slnii, 
but  he  remained  there  only  six  months,  for  the  mining-camp  called 
him  again.  In  Calaveras  County,  Cal.,  he  found  little  gold  dust, 
but  he  did  find  material  for  stories  which  gave  him  his  first  fame 
east  of  the  Rockies,  the  stories  in  the  book 'The  Jumping  Frog 
of  Calaveras  County.' 

"  In  1866  Clemens  went  to  the  Sandwicli  Islands  and  wrote  from 
there  some  sketches  for  the  .Sacramento  Union,  which  sketclies 
were  the  basis  for  his  first  lectures  delivered  in  San  Francisco  after 
his  return  from  Honolulu. 

"  In  the  following  year  the  stories  of  the  'Jumping  Frog  '  book 
were  published,  and  Mark  Twain  became  known  in  the  Eastern 
States  as  a  writer  of  exaggerated  humor.  It  was  the  reputation 
these  stories  gained  for  him  that  prompted  some  newspaper  editors 
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to  select  Mr.  Clemens  to  go  with  a  party  of  tourists  on  a  journey 
abroad  and  write  for  his  employers  what  would  now  be  called  a 
'syndicate  '  letter.  This  trip  resulted  (1869)  in  the  publication  of 
'Innocents  Abroad,'  an  extended  revision  of  the  letters,  and  with 
the  instant  success  of  that  book  the  writer  became  famous  in  this 
country  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

"  In  spite  of  the  very  profitable  sales  of  the  book,  which  would, 
liave  warranted  the  author  in  devoting  all  his  time  to  book-writing, 
lie  soon  after  his  return  from  that  now  famous  trip  became  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Express.  This  was  probably  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  entered  into  before  the  trip  to  Europe.  He  remained  in 
Buffalo  only  two  years,  marrying  tiiere  Miss  Olivia  Langdon, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  ocean  voyage. 

"Mr.  Clemens  went  to  Hartford  to  live,  and  at  once  began  work 
with  the  material  he  had  gathered  while  he  was  not  gathering  other 
pay  ore  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  out  of  that  material 
came  the  book  'Roughing  It.'  This  fixt  his  reputation  as  a  story- 
teller and  humorist,  and  his  work  was  urgently  demanded  by  editors 
and  publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Contributing  frequently 
to  magazines,  he  wrote  also  in  the  following  year,  collaborating 
with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  'The  Gilded  Age,'  which  was  soon 
successfully  dramatized. 

"Next  came  from  his  pen  what  many  American  and  nearly  all 
English  critics  consider  his  best  work  of  fiction,  'The  Adventures 
of  Tom  Sawyer  '  (1876). 

"After  writing  severalother  books  Mr.  Clemens  in  1884  invested 
largely  in  the  publishing  enterprise  of  the  Charles  L.  Webster 
Company,  which  had  contracted  to  pay  Mrs.  Grant  $500,000  for 
the  copyright  of  General  Grant's  autobiography.  Ten  years  later 
tlie  failure  of  this  firm  left  Mr.  Clemens  in  debt  far  beyond  iiis 
resources. 

"It  was  l)elieved  by  his  friends  and  advisers  tiiat  a  round- 
tiie-world  lecture  tour  would  help  to  recoup  Mr.  Clemens,  and 
the  tour  was  undertaken.  Its  success  was  vastly  beyond  the 
most  liopeful  expectations  ;  the  autiior  was  received  everywhere 
witli  high  social  and  sometimes  witli  civic  lionors  ;  his  lectures 
were  everywhere  attended  by  delighted  crowds  and  frequently  de- 
livered under  the 'patronage  '  of  tiie  most  distinguished  people. 
The  profits  of  the  tour  enabled  Mr.  Clemens  to  pay  every  cent  he 
owed  and  left  liini  a  considerable  balance." 

Mark  Twain's  later  books  were:  "A  Yankee  at  tiie  Court  of 
King  Arthur,"  1S89;  "The  American  Claimant,"  1S92;  "The 
^1,000,000  Bank  Note,"  1893;  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  1894:  "Tom 
Sawyer  Abroad,"  1894;  "Joan  of  Arc."  1896;  "More  Tramps 
Abroad,"  1897;  "The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,"  1900; 
"Christian  Science,"  1907. 
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—Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
OF   PARTY   CONDITONS. 

TENNESSEE'S  "PARDON  GOVERNOR" 

IT  has  been  reserved  for  Governor  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  to 
demonstrate  tliat  a  p.irdon  may  arouse  even  more  reprobation 
than  a  lynching.  The  Governor's  act  in  extending  executive  clem- 
ency to  his  poHtical  ally,  Col.  Duncan  B.  Cooper,  immediately 
after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  liad  affirmed  the  Colonel's 
sentence  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  for  the  killing  of  ex- 
Senator  Carmack,  has  called  forth  the  bitterest  expressions  in  his 
own  community  and  has  been  commented  upon  by  papers  North 
and  South  v.ith  little  but  unqualified  condemnation. 

Political  partizanship  has  intensified  the  acrimony  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  Tennessee.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  now 
being  reviewed  in  news  and  editorial  columns  all  over  the  country. 
Before  the  last  campaign,  we  are  reminded,  ex-Senator  Carmack 
ran  for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination  on  a  State-wide 
prohibition  platform.  His  successful  opponent,  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  was  strongly  supported  by  the  anti- 
prohibition  element  in  the  Democratic  party,  we  read,  and  had 
the  personal  adherence  of  Colonel  Cooper.  During  and  after  the 
campaign  Senator  Carmack,  in  his  paper,  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sea/t,  published  editorials  which  Colonel  Cooper  considered  per- 
sonally offensive.  After  one  such  publication  the  Colonel  notified 
the  Senator  that,  "  If  my  name  appears  in  The  Tennesseaii  again, 
one  of  us  must  die."  The  next  day  another  of  the  prohibited 
articles  appeared.  That  same  morning  Colonel  Cooper  and  his 
son,  Robin  Cooper,  crossed  the  street  to  meet  Senator  Carmack, 
As  to  the  shooting  that  followed,  there  is  conflicting  testimony, 
the  the  statement  of  the  only  actual  witness  strongly  condemned  the 
Coopers ;  at  any  rate,  the  Senator  was  killed  by  a  bullet  from  the 
pistol  of  the  younger  Cooper,  who  was  himself  slightly  wounded. 
Both  the  Coopers  were  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment 
on  conviction  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  Supreme 
Court  ordered  a  retrial  of  the  younger  Cooper  and,  on  a  divided 
vote,  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  elder,  who  was  immediately 
afterward  pardoned  by  the  (lovernor  in  a  message  which  says: 

"In  my  opinion,  neither  of  tlie  defendants  is  guilty  and  they 
have  not  had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  but  were  convicted  contrary 
to  the  law  and  evidence.  The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
vacating  the  judgment  as  to  Robin  Cooper  leaves  the  sentence  of 
final  conviction  as  to  his  co-defendant.  The  proof  showed  that 
Robin  killed  the  deceased,  and  that  Duncan  B.  Cooper  did  not 
fire  a  shot ;  without  reflection  upon  the  Court  it  is  inconceivable 
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to  my  mind  and  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice  that  a  man 
should  be  found  guilty  of  murder  who  was  not  in  a  conspiracy  to 
kill,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  not  kill." 

While  the  incident  has  called  forth  a  limited  amount  of  sectional 
comment,  the  Governor  has  few  apologists.  North  or  South.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  sums  up  the  Governor's  action  as  "indefen- 
sible" and  accuses  him  of  placing  "  a  premium  upon  blood  and  vio- 
lence." The  Raleigh  A'eivs  and  Observer  \o'\x\^  with  many  other 
Southern  papers  in  charging  the  Governor  with  paying  a  political 
debt  by  prostituting  law  to  politics.  "  O  Justice,  what  a  mockery  !  " 
cries  the  Atlanta  6^^?<7/"^/^;/,  concluding  an  indignant  editorial  with 
the  sentence,  "  Yes,  Governor,  you  have  pardoned  Duncan  B. 
Cooper,  but  you  have  doomed  Malcolm  R.  Patterson  !  " 

Among  the  Governor's  very  few  defenders,  the  Mobile  Register 
does  not  doubt  that  "he  has  hit  the  popular  chord  and  that  public 
sentiment  in  Tennessee  will  respond  in  harmony  with  his  action." 
Further,  The  Register  discovers  that, 

"  There  is  a  rough-and-ready  sense  of  justice  that  says  of  this 
case  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  aged 
defendant  is  fully  entitled  to  executive  clemency." 

The  Wilmington  Star,  likewise,  reviewing  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  case,  concludes  : 

"  In  doing  justice  in  such  a  complicated  tangle  of  passions,  there 
is  room  in  plenty  for  a  cool  discretion.  How  that  discretion  was 
used  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Its  use  ought  not,  however,  to  justify 
abuse." 

What  is  perhaps  the  fiercest  arraignment  of  the  Governor  appears 
in  the  pages  of  Senator  Carmack's  paper,  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean,  which,  with  the  announcement  of  the  pardon,  reprinted 
Rudyard  Kipling's  poem,  "Cleared,"  beginning  with  the  stanza: 

"Cleared,"  honorable  gentlemen.     Be  thankful  it's  no  more; 
The  widow's  curse  is  on  your  house,  the  dead  are  at  your  door. 
On  you  the  shame  of  open  shame,  on  you  from  North  to  South 
The  hand  of  every  honest  man  flat-heeled  across  your  mouth. 

and  concluding  with  the  final  line  in  display  type, 

"We  ARli  NOT  KULEU  1!Y  MURDERERS,  BUT  ONLY— 15Y  TllKIK 
FRIENDS." 

In  another  issue  the  same  paper  reprints,  as  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, an  editorial  written  by  Senator  Carmack  about  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  said  : 

"Homicide,  a  contempt  fur  luiman  life,  a  lenient  tolerance  of 
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.siitcr  bloodthirsiiness,  is  increasingly  a  stain  upon  our  civilization. 
Is  ii  not  a  fact  to  shock  the  conscience  that  there  are  more  homi- 
cides in  Nashville  or  in  Memphis  than  in  the  great  city  of  London 
— often  more  than  in  the  wliole  of  England  ?  Is  it  not  an  indict- 
ment of  our  civilization?  For  what  purpose  is  government  except 
to  supplant  personal  force  and  violence  with  the  peaceful  remedies 
of  the  law  ?  " 

Further,  in  an  editorial  on  "Tennessee's  Pardon  Industry."  The 
Tennessean  gives  the  following  figures  from  tlie  l)ooks  of  the  Sec 
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Governor  of  Tennessee,  whose  Who  was  pardoned  by  Governor 

political  future  is  likely  to  be  af-  Patterson  the  same  day  that  his 

fected  by  his  pardon  of  his  friend,  sentence    to    twenty    years'     ini- 

Col.  Cooper,  under  sentence  for  prisonnient  was  confirmed  by  the 

the  murder  of  Senator  Carmack.  Supreme  Court. 

retary  of  State,  covering  the  period  from  Governor  Patterson's 
inauguration  in  January,  1907,  to  the  date  of  the  Cooper  pardon  : 

"Total  numher  of  pardons  issued  by  Governor  Patterson — 956. 

Murder 152 

Illicit  liquor-sellers 103 

Carrying  \vea|X)ns 175 

Larceii  y 124 

Miscellaneous  crimes 402 

Total 956 

"If  commutations  were  iiickided.  ihe  figures  would  reach  well 
over  1,000." 

Digesting  similar  figures  the  New  York  //'(^/A/says  tersely: 

"Average,  nearly  six  pardons  a  week. 
"  Record  for  one  day,  38. 

"Work  of  152  judges,  22.S  lawyers,  1.S24  jurymen  in  murder  cases 
nullified." 

The  Tennessean  openly  charges  that  : 

"TlIK  REA.SO.V  I'OR  TkNXKSSEU'S  ASTOLNDINGI.  V  KOTTK.V 
SHOWING  IS  THAT  CLOSE  KRIK.NDS  OF  (JoVKKNOK  P A TTERSO.X 
ARE  POCKETI.\(;  WW,  lEES  (),\  TMK  I'.\KI)ONS  11!;  OUANIS  SO 
EASILY." 

Commenting  upon  llie  figures  already  cited,  'The  Tennessean 
concludes  : 

"When  the  outside  world  criticizes  Tennessee  for  j.iwlessness, 
they  should  know  the  real  facts. 

"Tennessee's  prosecuting  officers  prosecute  ;  its  juries  convict  , 
anri  in  most  cases  its  judges  iin])ose  sentences  in  keeping  with  the 
offenses  committed. 

"  Put  there  has  grown  up  in   Tennessee  a  pardon  industry. 

"The  Governor  of  Tennessee  pardons  criminals  freely  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pardon  J5oard  ;  he  also  pardons  criminals 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  Pardon  Board.  This  is  not 
theory  ;  the  records  show  it. 

"(Jther  (Governors  of  Tennes.see  have  made  use  of  the  p.ardoning 
power,  some  of  them  rather  liberally.  Put  no  other  Governor  of 
Tennessee  has  dealt  in  human  misery  to  entrewch  himself  politi- 


cally, and  to  line  the  pockets  of  liis  pals  witli  money  wrung  from 
desperate  and  humiliated  relatives  of  criminals." 

Several  papers  have  made  this  showing  the  text  for  editorials 
urging  that  the  pardoning  power  should  invariably  be  invested  in 
a  non-partizan  Board  of  Pardons  instead  of  in  a  possibly  partizati 
executive. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

THAT  President  Taft  was  hissed  in  the  course  of  his  speed) 
at  the  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  National 
.American  Woman  Suffrage  As.sociation  in  Washington  has  elicited 
more  comment,  mainly  satirical,  than  either  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  or  the  matter  of  the  President's  remarks.  Even  the 
subsequent  vote  of  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  President  for 
his  ofificial  recognition  of  the  movement,  "  historic  alike  for  him 
and  for  us,"  and  the  President's  courteous  and  ample  acceptance 
of  the  apology  offered  by  one  of  the  leaders,  were  not  effective  in 
minimizing  the  importance  attached  to  this  incident. 

Summarizing  the  President's  speech  to  the  delegates,  the  Wasli- 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says  : 

"He  had  frankly  told  them  that  he  was  not  altogether  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  suffragist  movement  and  was  explaining  why  lie 
could  not  subscribe  fully  to  its  principles.  He  said  he  thought 
one  of  the  dangers  in  suffrage  for  women  was  that  women  as  a 
whole  were  not  interested  in  it,  and  that  the  power  of  the  ballot, 
as  far  as  woman  was  concerned,  would  be  controlled  by  the  Mess 
desirable  class.' " 

.Stilling  the  hisses  that  followed  this  portion  of  his  speecli.  the 
President  smilingly  rejoined  : 

"Now.  my  dear  ladies,  you  must  show  yourselves  capable  of 
suffrage  by  exercising  that  degree  of  restraint  which  is  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  Government  affairs  by  not  hi.ssing." 

Further,  giving  his  "confession  of  faith  "  on  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion, President  Taft  continued  : 

"H  I  could  be  sure  tiiat  women  as  a  class  would  exercise  the 
franchise,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  .A^t  present  there  exists  in  ir.y 
mind  considerable  doul)t.  In  certain  States  which  have  tried  the 
experiment.  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  no 
great  concentration  of  population  to  cope  with,  equal  suffrage  has 
not  been  a  failure.  It  has  not  made,  1  think,  any  distinct  differ- 
ence, tho  it  is  possible  to  say  that  it  has  shown  some  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  task 
l)efore  you  in  establishing  your  political  rights  is  not  in  convincing 
the  men,  hut  m  convincing  your  own  class." 

Taking  the  President's  view,  that  the  task  of  the  suffragists  is  to 
persuade  women  that  they  want  and  will  exercise  the  vote  rather 
than  to  persuade  men  to  grant  it,  the  Florida  Times-i'nio/t 
observes : 

"What  he  said  was  true  and  it  would  not  have  been  offeiisi\e  if 
he  had  explained.  He  gave  the  reason  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  reason  for  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  ;  and  in  saying 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  women  who  are  active  in  this 
movement  or  on  all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  if  it  were  extended  to  women." 

This  idea  is  repeated  in  different  language  by  the  Chicago^ 
Tribune  and  many  other  jiapeis. 

The  Milwaukee  iriseonsin  contends  that  woman's  responsibili- 
ties and  her  education  are  litting  woman  for  the  suffrage  more  and  ' 
more,  and  that  the  movement  doubtless  interests  more  women  thai^ 
the  President  thinks.     The  Denver  Times  takes   issue  with  the 
President  on  a  question  of  fact,  for,  speaking  for  Colorado. 

"This  is  one  place,  however,  where  argument  is  needless.  The 
thing  has  been  tried  out,  and  the  President's  fears  have  been  proven 
baseless.  Women  have  voted  i'l  Colorado  for  years.  Women  form 
42  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Colorado.  And  women  cast,  on 
an  average,  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  Colorado.  This  does 
not  look  as  if  the  better  class  of  women  shirked  their  duties  as 
citizens.     W'e  may  add  that  the  women  of  Colorado  vote  intelli- 
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gently  :  tliat  tliey  take  pains  to  inform  themselves  on  the  qnestions 
at  issue,  and  that  if  you  want  correct  information  on  a  whole  group 
of  legislati\-e  activities  in  this  State,  you  want  to  go  to  the  women's 
clubs  to  get  it." 

On  this  head  tiie  Hirmingham  ,/,^/'-//^;'(2/</ continues  : 

"The  President  may  he  right  when  he  says  that  comparatively 
few  women  desire  the  suffrage,  and  yet  the  four  States  that  have 
adopted  it  show  no  inclination  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Woman  suf- 
frage was  established  in  Wyoming  in  1S69,  in  Colorado  in  1S93,  in 
L'tah  in  1S96,  in  Idaho  in  1S96,  and  in  Kansas  school  suffrage  was 
granted  to  women  in  1S61,  municipal  suffrage  in  1887,  and  bond 
suffrage  in  1903.  School  suffrage  for  women  exists  in  29  .States 
all  told,  and  taxpaying  suffrage  is  granted  to  women  in  many 
States,  including  Louisiana." 


CORPORATIONS  DEVELOPING  SOULS 

T  N  announcing  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  compensating  injured 
-*■  workmen,  so  soon  after  its  wage-increase  and  its  ".Sunday- 
rest"  edict,  the  L'nited  .States  .Steel  Corporation  is  credited  with 
taking  another  long  step  forward  in  its  policy  of  assuming  the 
"brother's  keeper"  relation  to  its  employees.  This  action,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  publication  of  a  similar  plan  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  with  its  25,000  employees,  is  looked 
upon  by  some  editorial  observers  as  foreshadowing  an  era  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  According  to  the  statement  issued  by  Chairman 
1'..  H.  Gary,  of  the  .Steel  Corporation,  its  plan,  which  will  go  into 
effect  May  2,  and  will  affect  from  200,000  to  250,000  workmen,  is 
purely  voluntary,  without  any  contributions  from  the  men,  and 
without  reference  to  the  employer's  legal  lial:)ility.  Relief  will  be 
paid  for  temporary  and  permanent  disablement  and  for  death  : 

"Tlie  relief  is  greater  for  married  men  than  for  single  men  and 
increases  according  to  the  numljer  of  children  anrl  length  of  serv- 
ice. During  temporary  disablement  single  men  receive  35  per 
cent,  of  their  wages  and  married  men  50  per  cent.,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent,  for  each  child  unrler  sixteen  and  2  per  cent,  for 
each  year  of  service  above  five  years.  .  .  .  For  permanent  injuries 


lump-sum  payments  are  provided.  These  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  injury  interferes  with  employment  and  upon 
the  annual  earnings  of  the  men  injured.  In  case  men  are  killed 
in  work  accidents,  their  widows  and  children  will  receive  one  and 
one-half  years'  wages,  with  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for  eacii 
ciiild  under  sixteen  and  3  per  cent,  for  each  year  of  service  of  the 
deceased  above  live  years." 

The  Harvester  Company's  plan,  as  described  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  casts  aside  tiie  defenses  of  "contributory  negligence," 
"assumed  risk,"  and  of  the  "fellow-servant"  doctrine,  and,  disre- 
garding legal  liability,  provides  the  following  scale  of  compensa- 
tion for  employees  injured  while  at  work  : 

"  In  case  of  death  there  will  be  paid  three  years'  average  wages, 
but  not  less  than  $1,500  nor  more  than  $4,000. 

"  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot,  one  and  one-half  years' 
wages,  but  in  no  event  less  than  S500  nor  more  than  $2,000. 

"  For  the  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand  and  one 
foot,  four  years'  wages,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $2,000. 

"In  case  of  other  injuries,  one-fourth  wages  during  the  first 
thirty  days  of  disability  ;  if  disability  continues  beyond  thirty  days, 
one-half  wages  during  the  continuance  thereof,  but  not  for  more 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  accident.  Thereafter,  if  total 
disaljiiity  continues,  a  pension  will  be  paid." 

Tlie  "enlightened  course"  of  these  two  great  industrial  concerns, 
"instead  of  allaying  the  agitation  for  legislation  covering  the  mat- 
ter," sliould  stimulate  it,  asserts  the  Chicago  News,  which  adds: 

"The  system  of  compensation  for  injuries  in  industry  should  be 
general,  not  contined  to  a  few  great  enterprises  controlled  by  cap- 
tains of  industry  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  see  the  justice  of 
assuming  directly  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  accidents  to  labor. 

"Moreover,  there  is  danger  that  systems  adopted  wholly  by  pri- 
vate initiative  will  be  lacking  in  .some  of  the  features  that  from  the 
public  point  of  view  are  essential  to  industrial  insurance.  Provi- 
sion should  be  made  by  law  for  a  system  of  compensation  for  in- 
juries to  workmen  insuring  justice  to  all  and  fairly  uniform  in  its 
operation." 

Mr.  Samuel  Gom])ers,  in  an  editorial  in  The  A iiterican  Federa- 
tioiiisl  (Washington),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Trust 
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did  not  adopt  this  plan  until  alter  the  "recent  steps  for  thorough 
organization  initiated  by  tlie  unions  most  closely  interested  in  the 
Trust's  employ  and  supported  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor."  He  asks  :  "Would  the  betterments  ever  have  come  were 
our  unions  not  militant,  persistent,  and  capable  of  exposing  the  de- 
plorable conditions  of  the  workers,  conditions  now  acknowledged 
by  even  defendei"s  of  the  Steel  Corporation  itself  ?  " 

The  Steel  Corporation's  plan  is  warmly  commended  by  The 
Labor  ^<7r/^/( Pittsburg)  as  designed  for  the  betterment  of  the 
workers  by  those  most  directly  interested  in  tliem,  and  The 
National  Labor  Tribune,  of  the  same  city,  says,  in  like  vein  : 

"  Hostile  critics  will  insist  that  the  plan  is  not  inspired  by  any 
altruistic  or  benevolent  motives;  but  to  tlie  average  mind  it  will 
seem  unimportant  whether  altruism  of  motive  is  involved  or  not. 
The  effect  will  Deall  the  same,  not  only  upon  the  250,000  employees 
of  the  company  itself,  but  upon  the  millions  of  employees  of  tlie 
many  other  corporations  which  will  be  influenced  by  the  example 
of  this  one  to  establish  similar  provision  for  the  care  of  their 
injured.  ...  Jt  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries of  the  daily  press  does  say,  that  'the  Steel  Corporation  tends 
to  lead  the  way  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  economic  prob- 
lems of  industiy.' " 

A  strikingly  different  view-point  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Socialist : 

"After  the  Steel  Trust  had  murdered  and  crippled  thousands  of 
its  employees,  after  it  had  blacklisted  and  hunted  down  every  union 
man  in  its  employ  and  then  ransacked  the  hidden  corners  of 
Europe  for  victims  to  be  used  in  beating  wages  below  subsistence 
and  increasing  hours  beyond  endurance,  it  introduced  a  'welfare  ' 
scheme,  with  'profit-sharing  '  and  free  baths  and  other  social  lolli- 
pops and  soothing-sirup. 

"After  the  International  Harvester  Company  had  helped  to 
shoot  down  its  employees  who  were  on  strike,  had  infested  their 
unions  with  spies,  and  reduced  wages  until  profits  reached  fabu- 
lous sums,  it  hired  the  Civic  Federation  agents  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  I'inkertons  by  establishing  a  'welfare'  system 

"The  whole  plan  is  part  of  the  idea  of  a  'benevolent  feudalism.' 
It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  masters  are  willing  to  do 
anything  FOR  tlie  workers  (except  get  off  tlieir  backs)  on  condition 
that  the  workers  do  not  try  to  DO  anything  for  themselves. 

"  It  is  based  upon  the  old,  old  idea  that  the  way  for  the  worker 
to  become  ]irosperous  was  to  'be  good  '  to  his  master  and  then  trust 
to  some  of  the  prosperity  creeping  back  down  to  those  who 
produced  all. 

"The  Socialist  has  .studied  the  results  of  that  plan  during  the 
thousands  of  years  it  has  been  tried.  He  has  found  that  it  does 
not  work.  He  has  decided  that  there  is  a  better  way  to  get  a 
penny  than  to  give  a  dollar  to  some  one  else  and  then  hold  out  his 
hand  for  the  cent. 

"The  Socialist  has  decided  to  keep  the  whole 
dollar." 

A  similar  policy  to  that  now  inaugurated  by  these  two  manu- 
facturing corporations  is  the  system  of  pensions  for  employees, 
which  has  been  taken  up  of  late  years  by  a  number  of  the  more 
important  railroad  systems  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
an  article  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Record,  674,259  railroad  employees, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  tlie  number  in  this  country,  working  on  21 
different  roads,  are  in  line  for  pensions.     We  are  told  further : 

"In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pension  is  fixt  at  one  per  cent,  of  the 
average  wage  for  tlie  ten  years  next  preceding  retirement,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  of  service.  For  example,  if  an  engineman 
has  earned  $150  a  month  on  the  average  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  service,  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
thirty  years,  he  is  retio-ed  on  a  pension  of  $45  a  month. 

"  In  every  case  the  pension  fund  is  supported  exclusively  by  the 
company,  the  employees  not  contributing  thereto.  The  pensions 
are  given  for  both  superannuation  and  disability.  The  age  of  re- 
tirement on  four  roads — the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Y€,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg,  and  the 
New  York  Central — is  65  years.  On  the  rest  of  the  roads  it  is  70 
years 

"The  length  of  service  after  which  a  man  is  eligible  for  a  pen- 


sion varies  with  the  different  roads  from  10  to  30  years,  20  years 
being  tlie  average.  All  insist  on  continuous  service,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  term  is  most  liberal.  As  a  general  rule,  leave  of 
absence,  suspension  for  discipline,  or  temporary  lay-off  (not  ex- 
ceeding one  year)  on  account  of  reduction  in  force,  is  not  consid- 
ered a  break  in  the  continuity  of  service.  When  an  employee 
leaves  the  road  voluntarily,  of  course,  he  interrupts  the  continuity 
of  his  service,  and  may  destroy  a  long  record  entitling  him  to  a 
liberal  pension." 


MEANING  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  RESULT 

WHEN  loyal  Republican  papers  hail  as  "a  splendid  victory  " 
and  "a  glorious  triumph  "  the  defeat  of  a  Republican  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  a  rock-ribbed  Republican  district  of  New 
York,  the  old-time  machine- politician  may  feel  as  if  he  had 
stumbled  into  some  such  topsy-turvy  world  as  the  Wonderland 
visited  by  little  Alice.  His  sensations  might,  however,  partake 
rather  of  the  nature  of  nightmare.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
independent  papers  and  the  progressive  organs  of  both  parties  in- 
terpret the  repudiation  of  George  W.  Aldridge  by  the  voters  of 
Rochester  and  Monroe  County  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
public  is  wide  awake  and  no  longer  dreaming,  whatever  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  politicians  may  be.  "Whatcould  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  loyal  Republicans  everywhere  ?"  asks  the  Rochester  Post 
Express,  a  Hughes-Republican  paper  wl.ich  lent  all  its  influence 
during  the  campaign  to  the  cause  of  James  S.  Havens,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  ;  and  the  same  local  paper  sums  up  its  view  of  the 
result  in  the  succinct  remark  :  "It  was  the  boss  that  was  beaten, 
not  the  party."  "Only  hide-bound  Democrats  will  contend  that 
this  is  a  triumph  for  Democratic  national  policies,"  declares  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep  ),  which  exults  in  the  fact  that  "the  Repub- 
licans of  Monroe  County  have  struck  the  totte.ing  boss  system  of 
government  in  New  York  the  final  death-blow."  "There  is  no 
mistake  about  it  now — the  country  is  awake  !  "  exclaims  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American  (Ind.),  which  also  sees  no  partizan 
victory  in  the  result,  but  rejoices  that  "the  city  of  Rochester  has 
sounded  a  morning  drum-beat  and  bugle-call  that  will  echo  through 
the  caverns  and  fastnesses  of  corrupt  politics  to  the  land's  end." 

There  are  otlier  political  diagnosticians,  however,  who  see  in 
the  result  not  only  the  local  revolt  against  bossism  and  mercenary 
politics,  but  also  the  reflection  of  a  nation-wide  protest  as;'au."t  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law.  Th  js  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  E^>eni7i^  Post  (Ind.)  asserts  that  the  moral  issue 
involved  comprehended  not  only  Mr.  Aldridge's  record,  but  "the 
Tariff  Law  as  well  " — a  law  which,  he  adds,  "has  been  resented 
and  rejected  at  every  opportunity  that  has  been  given  to  the  Re- 
publicans, in  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  in  Indiana,  and  in 
Missouri,  since  it  was  enacted."  "It  was  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill 
that  defeated  Aldridge,"  says  Representative  Eugene  N.  Foss 
(Dem.),  himself  recently  elected  to  Congress  on  the  tariff  issue. 

"The  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  result."  declares,  with 
equal  positiveness.  Representative  Sereno  E.  Payne  (Rep.),  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  and  father  of  the  present  customs  act. 
The  Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.),  however,  takes  a  middle 
ground  as  follows:  "Democrats  were  brought  into  line  by  the 
attack  on  the  tariff,  and  the  independent  Republicans,  who  were 
not  finding  much  fault  with  the  tariff,  were  aroused  by  the  moral 
issue." 

The  facts  of  this  special  election  in  New  York's  Thirty-second 
Congressional  District,  as  given  in  many  papers,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  Its  purpo.se  was  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant  in 
Congressby  the  death  of  Representative  James  B.  Perkins  (Rep.). 
George  W.  Aldridge,  for  twenty  years  the  political  boss  of  the 
district,  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate,  in  spite  of 
tiie  fact,  brought  to  light  in  the  recent  investigation  of  legislative 
bribery  at  Albany,  that  he  had  accepted  a  check  for  ^1,000  from 
a  fire-insurance  lobbyist,  presumably  for  his  influence  in  forward- 
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ino-  certain  insurance  laws.  Tlie  normal  Repuljlican  majority  of 
his  district  was  between  8,000  and  n.ooo.  and  by  distribution  of 
patronage,  we  are  told,  he  had  built  up  a  machine,  nominally 
Republican,  but  actually  more  or  less  bipartizan,  which  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  country.  To  oppose  him  the 
Democrats  named  as  a  reform  candidate  James  S.  Havens.  Up 
to  tlie  time  the  polls  closed  the  betting  was  3  to  i  on  Aldridge,  who 

believed,  as  did  his  friends, 
that  he  held  the  district  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  count, 
however,  showed  24,680  votes 
for  Havens,  and  only  18,852 
for  Aldridge,  giving  the 
Democratic  candidate  a  plu- 
rality of  5,828.  "It  is  a  vic- 
tory of  a  free  people  over  a 
bipartizan  organization  and 
its  boss,"  says  the  successful 
candidate,  who  further  char- 
acterizes the  result  as  a  repu- 
diation of  "the  things  for 
which  Cannon  has  stood " 
and  a  triumph  for  "the  ideals 
which  Governor  Hughes  typi- 
fies." Mr.  Aldridge's  only 
published  comment  is  an 
assertion  that  the  Republi- 
can organization  in  Monroe 
County  is  still  intact,  and 
still  under  his  leadership.  "  I 
have  been  twenty  years  build- 
ing it  up,"  lie  said,  "and  the 
next  local  election  will  show 
that  it  is  still  mine." 

During  this  campaign — the 
result  of  which  was  awaited 
with  interest  by  the  whole 
country — it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  press  of  all 
parties  that  an  Aldridge  victory  would  be  an  embarrassment 
rather  than  a  help  to  tlie  Republican  party.  "  His  presence  in 
the  ranks  of  the  'regulars  '  at  Washington  would  be  a  gaping 
wound  in  the  side  of  the  Administration,"  declared  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  \oxV  Journal  (Ind.),  and  TJie  JVor/d  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  agreed  that  only  by  defeating  their  own  official  can- 
didate could  the  Republicans  of  Monroe  County  prove  the  sincerity 
of  the  Republican  reform  movement  in  New  York.  "  If  Aldridge 
pulls  througli,"  said  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "it  will  be  an 
unmixt  public  calamity." 

(Jn  the  other  hand  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(Rep).,  which  fought  valiantly  on  the  side  of  Aldridge  and  "reg- 
ularity," assured  its  readers  that  his  election  was  necessary  "to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President,"  and  insisted  that  "Repub- 
licans can  not  afford  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  on  the 
eve  of  a  national  election."  It  further  admonished  the  business 
men  of  the  community  that  Mr.  Aldridge's  defeat  would  "reopen 
the  tariff  question." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.), 
"just  how  far  tlie  defeat  of  the  Republican  canrlidate  is  due  to  re- 
action against  the  Republican  party,  and  how  much  of  it  means 
only  the  defeat  of  an  objectionable  boss."  In  any  case,  the  same 
paper  adds,  the  event  contains  for  the  Republicans  a  warning  to 
put  none  but  tlieir  best  and  cleanest  men  forward  tiiis  year.     For— 

"To  do  otherwise  is  to  invite  defeat.  There  is  no  State  in  wliic.i 
this  admonition  is  not  pertinent.  It  applies  not  only  to  nomina- 
tions to  Congress,  but  to  gubernatorial  and  all  nominations.  The 
Republicans  can  be  beaten  only  by  Rej)ublicans,  and  tlie  nomina- 


J.AMES    S.    HAVENS, 

The  Democrat  elected  to  Congress 
last  week  by  Monroe  County,  a  Repub- 
lican district.  His  election,  lie  says, 
is  not  so  much  a  rarty  triumph  as  "a 
victory  over  the  things  for  which  Can- 
non has  stood,  and  for  the  ideals  whicli 
Governor  Hughes  typifies." 


tions  should  be  maile,  therefore,  to  secure  and   hold  the  entire 
Republican  vote.    It  in  spite  of  good  nomination  a  reaction  against 
a  protective  tariff  brings  the  Democrats  into  power,  the  Republi- 
cans at  least  will  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  beaten  by  un 
wortliy  candidates. 

"It  may  be  that,  forgetful  of  tlie  past,  the  country  will  be  per- 
suaded to  make  another  test  of  the  Wilson-Law  period  of  industrial 
calamity.     The  political  pendulum  has  had  this  way  of  swaying 
back  and  forth  at  interv.ils  in 
all  our  history.     Republii  aiis 
may  not  hope  always  to  com- 
mand success.     They  can  do 
better,  however,  by  deserviiTg 
success    through    nominating 
men  of  character  and  strength 
whose    past    records    require 
neither       explanations        nor 
apologies." 

Aldridge  was  smashed,  says 
the  Philadelphia  XortJi 
American  (Ind.  Rep.),  "sim- 
ply because  he  was  a  cog  in  the 
machine  that  the  people  are 
going  to  smash."  He  was  hit 
lirst  and  hit  hard,  we  are 
further  informed,  "because  he 
did  not  have  sense  enough  to 
dodge,  as  Aldrich  and  Hale 
are  doing."  If  the  Repub- 
lican party  does  not  heed  the 
warning,  predicts  The  North 
American,  we  will  soon  wit- 
ness the  forming  of  a  new 
party,  "to  perpetuate  the  work 
of  Roosevelt." 

In  a  vigorous  and  optimistic 
editorial  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.)  interprets 
the  Rochester  vote  as  follows  : 


GEOKUE   W.   Al-DRIDGE, 

The  Republican  boss  of  Monroe 
County,  Kew  York,  who  failed  last 
week  to  win  a  seat  in  ConRre?s.  In 
spite  of  his  defeat,  he  asseif  s  that  "  the 
organization  is  intact,  and  I  shall  re- 
main at  its  head." 


"The  public  has  seemed  to  the  machine-politicians  and  to  their 
crooked  masters  of  commercial  privilege  a  dozing  and  docile  ass. 
It  was  supposed  there  was  no  limit  to  the  packing  and  goading 
that  it  would  bear. 

"IJut  that  is  seen  now  to  le  a  mistake.  The  American  public 
has  disclosed  a  human   intelligence  that  brightens  to  insi:)iration. 

"A  typical  community^appointed  by  fortunate  chance  to  sound 
the  signal  far  in  advance  of  the  rest— has  uttered  its  rousing  pro- 
test against  the  old  order  of  machine  politics — with  an  emphasis 
that  has  the  accent  of  fate. 

"The  most  powerful  machine  in  the  State  of  New  York,  geared 
to  a  nicety,  fueled  with  unlimited  cash,  and  oiled  with  the  unction 

of  respectability,  has  been  smashed  into  smithereens 

"THE  ULTIMATE  PORTENT  OF  THE  EVENT  IN  hOCHESTER  l.S 
THAT  THE  .Sl'IKTr  OF  POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCY  IS  AliROAD  IN 
THE  LAND,  WITH  TRE.MENDOUS  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  POWER — ■ 
.SWEEPING  AWAY  THE  DEBRIS  OF  THE  OLD  POLITICAL  MA- 
CHINES, CANCELING  THE  NOMINATIONS  OF  DISGRACE- 
FUL CANDID.A.TES  BY  ANY  AND  ALL  PARTIES,  AND  PREPARING 
THE  WAY  FOR  A  NEW  POLITICS  OF  HONESTY,  OPENNESS  AND 
EFFICIENCY." 

Tlu;  result  in  Rochester,  asserts  The  WallStreei  Journal {V'\n.), 
is  a  most  serious  one  for  the  financial  community  because  "  it  rips 
the  tariff  question  wideopen." 

Th.is  view  is  shared  by  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  the 
IJoston  Herald  {\\m\.),  the  New  York  Evening'  Post  (Ind.),  the 
Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
lem.j.      .Says  the  last-named  : 

"The  Thirty-seconel  New  York  has  responded  to  the  Fourteenth 
Massachusetts,  anel  in  both  districts  the  people  have  given  their 
answer  to  Winona." 
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AFTER   ALDRICH  AND   HALE    WHAT? 

ALMOST  as  important  as  a  change  in  tlie  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  remarks  the  Chicago  Eveiiiitg  Post  (\\m\.),  is  the 
change  wliich  will  come  with  the  retirement  of  Senator  Nelson  \V. 
Aldrich,  "  Boss  of  the  Senate,"  and  Senator  Kugene  Hale,  "  Owner 
of  the  Navy."  Senator  Aldrich's  intention  not  to  return  to  the 
Senate  after  tlie  expiration  of  the  present  Congress  was  made 
public  in  a  formal  letter  of  withdrawal  to  the  C.overnor  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  he  announces,  "for  per.'-onal  reasons  that  are  to 
me  imperative,"  that  "  I  can  not  under  any  circumstances  he  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  tlie  Senate.""  This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
similar  announcement  from  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine.  ISoth  have 
served  in  the  Senate  for  thirty  years.  In  the  editorial  comment 
evoked  by  the  news  of  tiieir  retirement  the  tributes  to  their  emi- 
nent ability  are  varied  by  the  attacks  upon  the  alleged  reactionary 
tendencies  with  which  their  leadersliip  was  widely  identified.  lUit 
more  interesting  than  either  of  these  are  the  surmises  as  to  tlie 
future  complexion  and  leadership  of  the  Senate,  and  as  to  the  elfect 
of  the  coming  changes  upon  President  Taft"s  Administration. 
Says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.) : 

"From  the  beginning  of  his  Administration  the  President  has 
worked  in  thorough  accord  with  Mr.  Aldrich.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  declare  publicly  that  he  found  Mr.  Aldrich  'the  most  satisfac- 
tory man  to  work  with  in  Congress.'  That  is  because  not  only  of 
the  Senator's  power  in  the  Senate,  but  because  of  Mr.  Taft's  con- 
fidence that  whatever  Senator  Aldrich  agreed  to  do  he  would  ac- 
complish. With  Aldrich  and  Cannon  both  out  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, the  President  will  find  himself  dependent  upon  an  entirely 
new  leadership,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  developments." 

Without  Aldrich  to  lean  on,  predicts  the  Des  Moines  Rei^istcr  and 
Leader  {ReY>.),  the  President  "will  have  little  to  hold  him  to  the 
reactionaries."     Tlie  Republican"  insurgent>,"  say  tlie  Washington 


dispatches,  see  in  the  passing  of  the  Senate  "old  guard  "  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day  for  the  progressives  in  the  party.  "Aldrich  and 
Hale  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,"  remarks  Representative 
Norris,  of  insurgent  fame.     Says  the  New  York  G/i>l>c  (Rep.) : 

"Title  retirement  of  these  conspicuous  Senators,  so  conspicuous 
that  at  times  they  have  seemed  the  whole  Senate,  marks  the  end 
of  a  political  generation 

"There  is  a  new  way  of  looking  at  public  questions.  The  old 
parti zanship  has  been  eliminated,  and  with  less  sai«J  about  party 
names  than  before  the  new  division  promises  to  be  between  con- 
servatism and  radicalism — between  those  who  want  to  change  every- 
thing and  those  who  resist  change.  It  is  inevitable  that  for  the 
new  alinemenl  there  should  be  new  captains." 

It  is  predicted  in  Washington  that  the  old  one-man  power  in  the 
Senate  will  be  succeeded  by  tiie  leadership  of  a  group  rather  than 
of  any  one  man,  and  that  there  will  be  a  shifting  of  party  control 
from  New  England  to  the  Middle  West.  The  change  of  leader- 
ship, asserts  the  Boston /^v/yv/^?/ (Ind.),  "will  help  to  retrieve  the 
popularity  of  the  Republican  party."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Washington  Sfu?-  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  influence  on  the  fail 
campaign  "is  likely  to  be  against  the  Republican  party."  The 
Chicago  7') ibiiiie  (Rep.),  however,  persists  in  taking  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  situation.     We  read  : 

"Two  powerful  influences  opposed  to  popular  legislation  have 
been  removed,  one  of  tiiem  the  most  powerful  in  this  branch 
of  the  Congress 

"The  prospects  of  the  President's  program  brighten  with  the 
impending  change  in  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  obstructionists  in  the 
House  have  already  received  a  staggering  blow,  and  the  elec- 
tions undoubtedly  will  weaken  them  still  more.  With  these 
important  changes  in  Congress,  and  the  whole  tide  of  popular 
purposes  running  in  its  favor,  the  cause  of  progressive  Republi- 
canism   is  within  hail  of  success." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


PerhaI'S  Pittsburg  named  its  baseball  team  "  The  Pirates"  in  honor  of  its  city 
council. — Kansas  Cily  Slur. 

\Ve  notice  no  rumors  of  Untie  Joe  and  Aldrich  hurrying  to  ICurope  to  meet 
Roosevelt. — Allaitta  Journa!. 

Attorney-Gexer.\l  \Vick.ersk.\m  seems  to  have  been  only  too  successful  in 
pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  flames. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  kings  to  invite  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  an  automobile 
ride.      But  let  them  ask  him  out  for  a  stroll. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Laird  of  Skibo  believes  that  the  "submerged  tenth"  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  State.      How  long  would  it  remain  a  tenth?  —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"  P.\RDON  me.  Governor."  began  the  interviewer,  "I " 


"Certainly,    certainly,"    replied    the   Tennessee    executive,    reaching     for    a 
l)lank.      "What  are  you  guilt\  of?" — Philadelphia  I'ttblic  f.eiiiier. 


The  German  aeroplane  which  turned  turtle  may  have  seen  the  Colonel  ad' 
vancing. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  T.\ft  may  wish  secretly  that  he  might  appoint  himself  to  that  Supreme 
Court  vacancy. — Wasliini;lo)i  Herald. 

There  is  a  proposition  in  New  York  to  make  the  Governor's  salary  as  large 
as  that  of  a  big   league  president. — Toledo  Blade. 

Price  tags  on  some  Pittsburg  councilmen  show  that  there  are  some  articles 
that  have  not  advanced  in  price. — Washington  Star. 

Lots  of  men  are  coming  to  love  the  Republican  party  for  the  Democrats  it 
has  made — and  is  still  making. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Mkmkers  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  violated  ethics  when  they 
threw  ink-wells  at  each  other.  By  throwing  only  the  ink  and  doing  this  judi- 
ciously, they  might  have  got  magazine  space-rates. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


M\\.    ROOSEVELT  IX  PARIS 

PARIS   RECEIVES    HIM 
CALMLY 

Greeting  More  Enthusiastic  Than  Sovereigns  Receive. 

ROOSEVELT  VISITS  FALLIERES  AND 
LOUBET. 

WHOLE  CITY   DECORATED 

.ViKlience    at    tlie    Coinedie    Francaise    Cheers    Ex- 
President  Time  and  Again. 

P.VKis,  April  21. — No  reigning  sovereign  ever  received 
a  more  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Paris  than  did  Theodore 
Roosevelt,    ex-President   of    the    United    States,    to-day. 
He  reached  here  at  7  :  30  o'clock  this  morning,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  representatives  of  the   President  of  the 
republic   and    the   Cabinet,    the   American    Ambassador, 
Mr.    Bacon;  M.    Jusserand.    the   French   Ambassador  at 
Washington,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people,  which  the  cor- 
don of  troops  surrounding  the  railway  station  had  dif- 
ficulty in  holding  in  check,  etc.— The  New  York  Tribune. 

No  Band  at  the  .Station  or  Hysteria  Later — Tennis 
Cabinet  Reunion — He  Calls  Report  of  Attack  on 
Roman  Methodists  an  "ITnqualifled  Falsehood." 

Special  Cable  Dispatch  to  The  Sun. 

Paris,   April    21. — After   the  hysterical   receptions   at 
Porto    Maurizio    and    Budapest    Theodore    Roosevelt's 
welcome  in  Paris  to-day  seemed  cold.    There  was  no  band 
at   the  station,    there   were   no   bouquets,    no  cheers,   no 
surging  mob  to  swallow  up  the  Colonel  and  sweep  him  in 
a  grand   football   rush  to  his  automobile,  etc. — The  New 
York  5;i;/. 
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JAPAN   REBUKES  OUR  FIRE-EATERS 

THE  predictions  of  an  American-Japanese  conHict  recently 
made  in  rapid  succession  by  General  IJell,  ex-Secretary 
Shaw,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schitf,  and  Senator  Newlands  have  elicited 
from  the  Japanese  press  much  noteworthy  comment.  On  the  whole 
their  utterances  are  pervaded  with  a  tone  of  complacency  and  con- 
fidence. Obviously  they  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  insular 
nation,  and  especially  its  attitude  toward  us,  requires  no  apology 
whatsoever.  'I'hey  seem  to  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  probity 
of  Japan  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  as  in  her  ability  to  cope 
with  any  emergency.  Their  comment  is  entirely  free  from  excite- 
ment, nor  is  it  saturated  with  jingoism.  They  calmly  reassure  us 
of  Japan's  sincere  intention  to  be  at  peace  with  all  nations,  most 
of  all  with  America,  and  tell  us  to  stop  making  so  much  ado  about 
nothing.  They  vow  that  never  once  have  they  spoken  to  us  in 
bellicose  tones,  and  wonder  why  our  newspapers  and  publicists 
should  so  persistently  assume  a  provocative  attitude  toward  Japan, 
unless  America  is  really  anxious  to  create  a  (tis/zs  belli.  They 
look  back  longingly  to  those  happy  days  when  this  country  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  the  little  islanders,  and  bid  us  to  under- 
stand that  they  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  what  we  have  done 
for  their  country. 

This  last  sentiment  is  most  impressively  set  forth  l)y  the  Osaka 
.Isahi  in  an  able  four-column  editorial  under  the  caption.  "  A 
Warning  to  America."  The  article  begins  with  the  statement  that 
ever  since  the  opening  of  her  doors  Japan  has  been  happy  to  regard 
herself  as  the /wV/^'i'' of  America,  and  closes  with  the  declaration 
that  as  long  as  Commodore  Perry's  statue  stands  on  the  seashore 
at  Uraga,  where  he  landed  fifty  odd  years  ago,  so  long  will  Japan 
cherish  the  fond  memory  of  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  wliich 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  characterized  American  policy  toward  the 
Island  Empire.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  it  asserts,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  fear  the  rupture  of  amicable  relationship 
between  the  two  countries,  for  among  the  forty  millions  of  the 
Sunrise  Empire  not  a  single  soul  is  to  be  found  who  even  dreams 
of  ever  taking  arms  against  America.     Further  : 

"  In  our  diplomatic  dealings  with  America  there  is  not  a  single 
case  in  whicii  we  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  invariably  been  in  the  position  of  a  defendant. 
During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  to  defend  our  legitimate 
rights  against  the  aggressive  diplomacy  of  America;  beyond  that 
we  have  never  said  a  word  about  her  activities.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  immigration  question,  the  Fakumen  railway  contro- 
versy, and  Secretary  Knox"s  proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
Manchurian  railways  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  we  utterly  fail  to  comprehend  why  the 
Americans  persist  m  measuring  out  harsh  judgments  upon  us  again 
and  again.  We  may  tolerate,  and  even  ignore,  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  American  laboring  class  toward  the  Japanese  resi- 
dents in  America,  but  when  an  anti-Japanese  demonstration  comes 
from  men  of  great  infiuence  and  higii  reputation  we  are  compelled 
to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

"The  Americans  tell  us  that  we  look  suspiciously  at  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  armament  in  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  entirely  super- 
fluous to  employ  what  little  faculty  of  suspicion  we  may  possess 
to  ascertain  the  true  motive  of  this  armament,  for  do  not  American 
officers,  statesmen,  financiers,  and  politicians  appear  now  and 
again  in  the  limelight  and  proclaim  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  that  America  is  making  battle-shijjs  and  fortifying  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Hawaii  lest  she  might  be  caught  napping  by  Japan  '; 
The  Americans  seem  to  be  haunted  by  the  idea  that  Japan  is  de- 
termined to  dominate  the  Pacific,  and  inasmuch  as  they  can  not 
tolerate  such  an  ambition,  they  think  they  must  deal  a  crushing 
blow  at  us  before  we  become  too  powerful.  Whether  Japan 
cherishes  so  great  an  aspiration  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  but 
if  she  does,  it  will  be  entirely  commercial  and  absolutely  peaceable, 
which  no  nation  need  fear. 

"We,  of  course,  hazard  no  prophecy  that  American  interests 
will  never  conflict  with  ours,  but  we  believe  that  any  controversy 


arising  out  of  such  conflicts  can  l)e  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in 
an  amicable  manner,  by  mutual  restraint,  tolerance,  and  conces- 
sion. The  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  Japanese-American  interests 
can  only  originate  in  one  of  two  contingencies.  Either  Japan  will 
try  to  hinder  America's  commercial  activities  in  the  Far  East,  or 
America,  ignoring  the  peculiar  position  which  the  inevitable 
march  of  events  conferred  upon  us,  both  in  Korea  and  in  Man- 
churia, will  interfere  with  ourpolicy  in  those  regions.  That  Japan 
has  no  intention  to  obstruct  America's  commercial  ad\ance  there 
is  abundant  proof.     There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  differ  witii 


I'K.'XCTICAL    WORK    FOR    I'EACE. 

Willie  our  fire-eaters  were  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
Count  Okuma,  President  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Society,  was  receiv- 
ing Melville  E.  Stone,  Manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  his  beau- 
tiful gardens. 

the  Americans  over  the  maintenance  of  the  'open  door'  and  the 
integrity  of  China,  and  unless  America  plays  the  role  of  a.  p?-o7'o- 
tii/eur.  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries  will  never  be 
disturbed." 

Other  newspapers  do  not  take  the  matter  quite  as  seriously  as 
the  Osaka  Asa  hi.  The  Yorodzii  complacently  remarks  that 
Japan  need  not  be  stirred  up  by  the  spasmodic  alarm  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  predict  an  American-Japanese  war,  and  counsels  the 
nation  to  be  patient  with  such  a  demonstrative  people  as  we  are, 
declaring  that  in  the  race  of  nations  the  most  patient  is  the  ulti- 
mate winner.  "  Let  the  Americans  do  all  the  talking  they  want ; 
as  for  ourselves  we  will  go  on  with  our  own  work,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace" — this,  in  short,  is 
the  sentiment  exprest  by  this  journal.  It  even  thinks  Count 
Komura,  Japanese  Foreign  Ministei.  unnecessarily  sensitive  to  the 
irresponsible  criticisms  of  the  Americans  when  he  recently  cabled 
to  the  New  York  World  ?(.  message  explaining  Japan's  policies 
and  intentions.  The  Kokiiiiiiii,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
Administration,  seems  to  consider  the  war  talk  unworthy  of  an 
editorial  comment,  and  disposes  of  it  lightly  in  its  "Tokyo  Letter," 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  desultory  notes.  In  an  almost  paternal 
tone  this  journal  gives  us  a  bit  of  gentle  ad\ice  in  these  words  : 

"We  have  sincere  admiration   for  the  pride  of    the  American 
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nation,  but  the  constant,  indiscreet  display  of  that  national  trait 
may,  we  fear,  become  annoying  to  its  neighbors.  Patriotism 
without  modesty  is  liable  to  become  arrogant  provincialism.  We 
ourselves  have  not  been  free  from  this  undesirable  tendency.  Per- 
mit us  to  venture  on  giving  a  hint  that  America  be  more  careful 
in  criticizing  the  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  She  should  inquire  into 
the  real  conditions  and  aspirations  of  our  country,  and,  above  all, 
conform,  in  conducting  her  foreign  affairs,  to  the  methods,  for- 
malities, and  proprieties  commonly  followed  by  other  Powers." 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  the  Hochi.  which  says  : 

"The  insulation  and  independence  of  America  have  developed  a 
type  of  candor  which  is  extremely  unconventional.  This  character- 
istic is  not  without  its  admirable  features,  but  when  carried  too  far 
it  often  entails  unexpected,  regrettable  results.  In  our  own  country 
the  common  dictates  of  modesty  would  require  of  men  of  Mr. 
Schiff' s  or  ex-Secretary  Shaw's  prominence  and  influence  great 
circumspection,  when  criticizing  the  acts  of  a  nation  with  which 
their  country  maintains  the  relation  of  an  unwritten  alliance." 

In  the  same  editorial  tliis  enterprising  journal  refers  to  the  ill- 
fated  Knox  proposal  as  another  instance  of  American  eccentricity, 
and  deplores  that  American  statesmen  fail  to  see  that  Japan  ex- 
tremely dislikes  to  be  forced  to  reject  any  proposal  from  a  friendly 
nation  to  which  she  means  to  be  accommodating  and  civil. 

As  to  Mr.  Schifl's  assertion  that  Japan  and  Russia  are  hand  in 
glove,  concocting  sinister  designs  upon  China,  the  Jiji,  which  is 
in  some  quarters  considered  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  the  Japanese 
papers,  remarks  that  while  the  recent  developments  in  tlie  Far- 
Eastern  situation  have  resulted  in  clearing  up  many  misunder- 
standings between  the  former  belligerents,  Japan  has  entered  into 
no  clandestine  agreement  with  the  Muscovite  Empire  with  a  view 
to  undermining  the  integrity  of  China.  In  so  far  as  Japan's  ob- 
ject with  regard  to  China  is  identical  with  that  of  Russia,  we  read, 
it  is  also  identical  with  those  of  all  otlier  Powers,  and  Japan 
declines  to  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  special  secret  policy 
Russia  may  intend  to  follow.  As  a  vindication  of  tliis  last  state- 
ment of  theyZ/'/'j',  this  paper,  as  well  as  several  others,  points  out 
that  Japan  consented  to  the  American  proposal  for  the  Chinchou- 
Aigun  railway,  while  Russia  is  vigorously  opposing  it. —  Tra?isla- 
iions  7nade  fnr  The  Literary  Digest. 


the  hundreds  of  laboring  men  and  artizans  who  had  been  put  out 
of  work.  Steps  are  to  be  taken  by  which  this  difficulty  may  be 
met  and  remedied." — Translations  viade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NOTES  FROM  ETNA— In  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  Heraldo 
de  Toro  (Madrid),  the  organ  of  the  bull-fighters  and  the  great 
ganaderias  or  stock-farms  of  Southern  Spain  where  the  heroic 
quadrupeds  are  reared  to  be  victims  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  or 
bull-ring,  we  notice  the  care  and  taste  exhibited  in  naming  tlie 
bulls,  which  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow.  Somewhat  of 
the  same  care  in  giving  names  to  things  of  but  passing  importance 
is  shown  in  tlie  way  in  which  the  various  streams  of  lava  that  flow 
from  the  craters  of  Etna  during  its  present  eruption  are  spoken  of 
by  the  Italian  press.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the  Tribuna  (Rome) : 

"This  morning  the  course  of  the  principal  flood  of  lava,  called 
Regina,  tlie  name  of  the  section  througli  which  it  passes,  presents 
a  sensible  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  its  course.  It  runs  at 
present  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  meters  an  hour. 

"The  eastern  stream,  which  has  been  named  Lueilla,  but  which 
we  ought  to  call  Fusara,  because  of  its  clo.se  proximity  to  tlie 
mountain  Fusara,  is  advancing  with  slightly  slackening  swiftness, 
altho  hitherto  it  has  run  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  meters  an 
hour.  Yet  it  still  threatens  to  invade  the  luxuriant  vineyards 
which  cluster  at  the  base  of  the  slope." 

.Another  note  which  we  gather  from  the  same  authoritative  organ 
is  that  the  people  of  the  region  are  demoralized  as  much  as  the 
country  is  materially  damaged.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Prefect  Minervini,  on  recently  visitinT^  the  scene  of  the 
eruption,  learned  from  the  authorities  at  Nicolini  and  Horello  that, 
in  addition  to  tlie  vast  material  damage  done,  it  was  sad  to  know 
that  great  demoralization  and  temptation  to  crime  prevailed  among 


THE  "YANKEE  PERIL"  IN  SPANISH 
AMERICA 

""1^71  LL  the  United  States  gobble  up  Spanish  America  ?  "  asks 
•  *  Maurice  de  VValeffe  in  a  French  book  of  travel  on  "  The 
Paradise  of  Central  America."  The  same  question  is  discust  from 
the  Spanish  point  of  view  in  Hispaha  Moderna  (Madrid),  by 
Arturo  Perez  Martin.  He  is  director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Costa  Rica 
and  entitles  his  article,  "  The  Yankee  Peril."  Mr.  VValeffe  answers 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  declaring  that  the  United  States 
has  already  conquered  Panama  and  in  five  years  will  have  Costa 
Rica  ;  but  Mr.  Martin  demurs.  The  Americans  of  the  North  hate 
the  Latin  Americans,  he  says,  and  their  feeling  is  cordially  recip- 
rocated. They  will  not  even  learn  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  They 
come  to  Latin  America  only  for  the  dollar,  and  their  conquest  is 
merely  a  commercial  conquest.  "They  may  gobble  up  a  part  of 
Spanish  America,  for  they  have  entered  on  a  career  of  imperial- 
ism, like  Germany  and  England,  but  they  can  not  possibly  digest 
the  whole  of  it."  He  indignantly  complains  that  "the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  don't  call  themselves  North  Americans,  but 
simply  Americans,"  and  the  Monroe-Doctrine  maxim,  "  America 
for  the  Americans,  means  for  the  North  Americans."  "Their 
policy  of  invasion,"  however,  he  declares,  is  a  peaceful  one,  being 
exprest  in  the  phrase,  "fiist  the  American  dollar,  then  the  American 
man,  and  finally  the  American  Government."  He  thus  enlarges 
upon  this  subject  of  America's  victorious  gold  : 

"The  gold  of  the  United  States  pursues  a  triumphant  road  of 
conquest.  American  gold  exploits  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  builds 
its  railways.  From  Tuxta  to  Chihuahua,  from  Tampico  to  Her- 
mocillo,  North-American  capital  has  absorbed,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  majority  of  the  mining-stock,  railroads,  and  agricultural 
enterprises. 

"'I'lie  gold  of  America  is  buying  up  the  tobacco  plantations  of 
the  Antilles.  In  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  it  controls 
a  number  of  important  business  enterprises. 

"Tiiegold  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  has  transformed  the 
once  l)arren  Atlantic  Coast  of  Costa  Rica  into  beautiful  banana 
plantations.  The  fruit  is  transported  rapidly  to  England,  Boston, 
and  New  Orleans  by  three  American  steamship  lines." 

He  quotes  the  following  words  of  tlie  traveler  VValeffe,  which 
he  condemns  as  "hyperbolically  exaggerated  "  : 

"Tlie  pestiferous  thickets  of  the  Atlantic  shore  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Yankees.  They  import  negroes  from  Jamaica, 
whose  labor  turns  the  regions  into  pleasant  fruit  farni.s,  or  cattle- 
raising  ranches.  They  are  about  to  invade  the  uplands  also,  where 
coffee  is  grown.  The  only  question  now  is  what  they  shall  pay 
for  tlie  property  and  how  soon  they  will  gain  possession  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  inland  country  as  well  as  of  the  coast.  They  have 
entered  the  house  and  they  desire  to  own  it.  In  this  way  Central 
America  will  disappear  as  a  part  of  Latin  America." 

Put  Mr.  Martin  insists  tliat  this  invasion  is  a  peaceful  one. 
"Gold  is  stronger  than  gunpowder."  "The  United  States  may 
gain  the  mastery  of  these  republics,  but  they  will  never  possess  the 
soil."     To  quote  further  : 

"American  gold  has  never  corrupted  the  men  of  the  country  ex- 
cepting those  to  whom  it  is  given  in  wages.  Vast  expenditure 
J  enables  Americans  to  raise  on  the  plain  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  a  house  of  American  style  and  to  bring  black  men  from 
Jamaica  as  laborers,  so  that  no  language  but  English  may  Le  heard 
within  its  walls.  Tliey  seek  their  wives  from  the  United  States 
and  send  tlieir  sons  to  be  educated  in  the  North.  They  know  no 
Spanish  and  do  not  wish  to  learn  it.  When  they  have  made  a  for- 
tune they  leave  Spanish  America  and  shake  the  dust  of  it  from 
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their  feet  like  St.  Teresa  on  the  bridge  of  Avila.     'Of  that  land 
not  a  grain  will  1  carry  off.'  " 

The  danger  will  come,  .says  this  writer,  when  some  large  trust 
or  syndicate  takes  up  land  with  Government  backing,  forming  a 
sort  of  imperiuin  in  itHperio  : 

"The  American  man  does  not  represent  a  'Yankee  Peril'  un- 
less he  forms  part  of  an  association  whose  sole  tie  is  tlie  pos- 
session of  American  money  and  the  backing  of  the  American 
Government. 

"  The  menace  consists  in  the  formation  of  some  gigantic  American 
trust  absorbing  the  mines  and  tiie  farms,  to  whose  banner  tlie 
Americans  would  gather  en  masse,  with  the  united  tactics  of  an 
army,  tlius  forming  a  state  within  a  state,  and  imposing  upon 
tlie  population  their  own  tastes  and  ideas,  their  own  customs  and 
hal)its,  and  even  their  own  language,  upon  tliose  especially  who 
would  wish  to  have  dealings  with  them  in  the  way  of  buying  or 
selling." 

There  is  one  obstacle  to  tlie  blending  of  the  populations,  whicli 
Mr.  Martin  thus  describes  : 
"  All  observers  agree  that  North  Americans  and  South  Americans 


cordially  hate  each  otiier.  They  live  side  by  side,  but  they  never 
mingle.  The  men  of  the  North  look  at  the  Latins  witii  an  air  of 
scorn  and  Olympian  disdain.  They  are  satisfied  to  regard  tliem 
as  coarse  and  uneducated.  The  mingling  of  races  is  impo.ssible. 
The  grace,  the  fine  coquetry,  the  delicate  languor  of  the  Cre- 
ole lady  does  not  excite  any  feeling  in  the  full-blooded  North 
American. 

"The  woman  of  North  America,  ruddy,  strong,  active,  appears 
a  virago  to  the  Spanish  American." 

The  real  destiny  of  the  Spanish  Republics,  in  spite  of  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  "the  American  dollar,"  is  thus  anticipated  by  tins 
writer : 

"Perhaps  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  is  doonic-d  to 
suffer  eclipse,  like  that  of  Porto  Rico  anci  C  ul)a.  Put  .some  day 
or  other  all  the  Latin  Repul)Iics  shall  proclaim  tiieniselves  united 
into  a  new  international  ideal  .  .  .  forming  an  immense  New 
.Spain,  occupied  by  men  of  one  blood,  capable  of  witnessing  for 
the  gos])el  of  liberty  for  all  and  each  of  the  American  nations, 
freed  from  the  domination  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States, 
kiiil  together  by  the  traditions  of  race  and  the  language  of  Castile." 
—  Irattslations  made  for '\\\v.  Litkrarv  I)h;kst. 
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RUSSIA'S  SPEAKER   CANNON 

SE\'KKAL  signs  are  being  noticed  wliicli  point  to  the  failure 
and  fall  of  the  present  Dounia.  Among  these  is  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Speaker  or  I'resident.  After  a  stormy  session  in  the 
Douma,  Khomaykov,  president  of  the  Third  Douma  since  its  be- 
ginning, has  felt  compelled  to  lay  down  the  gavel.  His  resigna- 
tion has  created  more  of  a  sensation  in  Russian  polii:ics  than  has 
the  clipping  of  Speaker  Cannon's  power  in  our  country.  In  some 
of  the  political  circles  in  Russia  Khomaykov's  retirement  from 
political  life  is  regarded  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  actual  gov- 
ernment crisis  that  has  arisen  since  the  Third  Douma  met.  We 
read  in  the  Russian  press  that  it  was  brought  about  by  a  del)ate 
on  the  activity  of  the  Minister  of  Education.     Professor  Kapustin, 


KHOMAYKOV    SEEING    LONDON. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Douma  members  to  England.  Tlie 
retiring  President  of  the  Dounia  is  seated  on  the  right.  At  his  left 
is  Count  Ziveguintzov.  "In  all  the  period  of  his  Presidency,"  we 
read,  he  "failed  to  make  himself  the  real  leader  of  the  Douma,"  thus 
showing  t!ie  difference  between  Khomaykov  and  Cannon. 

a  very  mild  Liberal,  criticized  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacked  all  initiative  and  creative  power,  and  that  it 
continued  the  old  police  regime  in  the  universities  and  schools 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  Russian  educational  system  before  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  constitutional  order.  Mr.  Shvartz, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  took  great  offense  at  this  criticism, 
which  most  of  the  Russian  papers  say  is  very  mild  in  the  circum- 
stances. In  a  weak  reply  he  declared  that  his  conscience  was 
clear,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  Imperial  Council  was  satisfied  with 
his  work  even  if  [the  Douma  was  not.  Professor  Kapustin  spoke 
again,  and  when  the  Minister  rose  to  make  a  second  reply,  the 
delegates  took  their  recess  without  waiting  to  hear  him.  This 
angered  him  so  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  Douma  after  the 
recess,  but  sent  his  assistant  to  tell  the  meml:)ers  of  the  Russian 
Parliament  what  virtually  amounted  to  this — that  it  was  not  the 
Douma's  business  what  the  Minister  did  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  addition  Stolypine  dealt  a  reprimand  to  President 
Khomaykov  for  not  having  seen  to  it  that  a  Minister  was  treated 
with  absolute  respect  and  dignity.  Khomaykov's  position  became 
untenable,  and  he  had  to  resign. 

Another  incident  that  played  a  great  role  in  this  affair  was  the 
.speech  of  Purishkevich,  a  notorious  reactionary,  who  made  a 
slanderous  and  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  character  of  a  girl  stu- 
dent in  the  St.  Petersburg  University.  The  Russian  papers  de- 
clared that  the  attack  was  absolutely  unfounded.  A  storm  of  pro- 
test arose  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  Douma,  and  |Professor 
Milyukov  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  at  this  cowardly  a:t  in  such 
an  impulsive  fashion  that  he  called  down  upon  himself  a  threat 
of  punishment  from  Khomaykov,  who  was  not  so  prompt  in  bring- 
ing Purishkevich  to  order.      The  speech  of    Purishkevich,  the 


Russian  press  declare,  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  utterances 
e\er  delivered  in  the  Douma  even  by  a  member  of  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds, and  the  scene  that  followed,  one  of  the  noisiest.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  method  systematically  followed  by  the  Extreme  Right 
to  discredit  the  Russian  representative  body,  and  thus  bring  about 
its  complete  abolition.  Khomaykov  had  thus  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  both  the  Opposition  and  the  Government.  He  had  to 
resign  and  give  way  to  Guchkov,  the  leader  of  the  Octoberists, 
the  first  prominent  and  active  political  worker  chosen  to  the 
presidency. 

'I'he  A'(>7'/>ve  /Vrwj'rt  declares  that  the  resignation  of  Khomay- 
kov is  hut  a  forecast  of  the  fall  of  the  entire  Douma.  And  the 
Zaprocy  Zliizjii,  a  Liberal  paper,  comments  in  the  same  vein  : 

"As  the  Douma  is  tottering  toward  its  fall,  any  incident  is 
capaljle  of  tlirowing  it  off  its  balance,  and  so  the  scandalous 
sally  of  Purishkevich  has  nearly  brought  it  to  the  ground.  N.  A. 
Khomaykov  gave  up  the  presidency  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  non-partizan  progressives.  A.  I.  Guchkov  gave  up  the  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  party  in  the  Douma,  the  Octoberists,  and 
accepted  the  presidency.  The  entire  Douma  has  thereby  been 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  the  press  has  been  trying 
for  a  week  to  comprehend  the  situation,  but  in  vain.  Now,  what 
is  all  the  excitement  about?  It  is  said  that  the  two  persons  in- 
volved are  very  important  figures  in  Russian  politics.  But  what 
is  the  actual  fact  "^  In  all  the  period  of  his  presidency,  Khomaykov 
failed  to  make  himself  the  real  leader  in  the  Douma.  The  whole 
time  he  was  nothing  more  than  an  obedient  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Extreme  Right.  As  for  Guchkov,  he  has  maintained  a  reputation 
for  strong  individuality  and  far-sighted  statesmanship.  But  upon 
what  is  that  reputation  based  .''  In  the  course  of  his  entire  political 
career  he  has  done  nothing  but  recede.  In  the  most  critical  days 
of  the  struggle  for  independence,  he  deserted  and  went  over  to  the 
opposing  camp.  And  now  he  abandons  the  leadership  of  his  own 
party  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  its  existence.  The  presidency 
was  offered  to  him,  it  is  said,  at  the  instance  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Octoberist  Center,  the  reactionary  party  of  the  Nationalists. 
The  new  President  of  the  Douma  is  personally  a  very  brave  man, 
bi^t  politically  he  is  as  characterless  as  his  entire  party,  to  which 
strength  means  mercilessness  to  the  weak  and  servility  to  the 
powerful.  Guchkov's  bravery  and  strength  will  probably  be 
directed  mainly  against  the  Opposition.  But  no  matter  what  the 
new  President  might  be,  he  can  not  stop  the  Douma  in  its  irre- 
sistible movement  toward  dissolution." 

The  Birzhe^'ayn  I'iedoiiiosty  regards  the  situation  more  opti- 
mistically. Even  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma  would  not  be  a 
calamity  : 

"The  Russian  people  and  a  great  part  of  the  Douma  itself  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  remaking  the  Third  Douma  into  a  Fourth, 
even  if  the  election  laws  of  June  3  with  their  class  and  census 
barriers  were  maintained.  The  Moscow  by-election  [a  victory  for 
the  Constitutional  Democrats]  has  shown  very  clearly  that  even 
the  first  curijE  are  capable  of  a  progress  of  which  the  law-givers  of 
June  3  did  not  dream." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary 
Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  DWINDLING  DRINK  BILL— The  amount  of  beer 
and  spirits  drunk  in  England  during  7909  is  very  much  less  than 
the  record  for  preceding  years.  England  is  more  temperate  than 
she  has  ever  been,  declares  Mr.  George  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (Temperance)  Alliance.  In  his  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times,  he  estimates  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  on  alcoholic  liquors  during  last  year 
amounted  to  _^i55, 162,485,  as  against  ^161,060,482  in  190S. 
This  makes  a  decrease  of  ;i{^5,897,997.  On  spirits  the  decrease 
was  ,£4,800,000,  with  a  diminished  consumption  of  7.022,775  gal- 
lons. On  beer  the  decrease  was  ^1,186,000,  with  a  decrease  in 
consumption  of  645,396  barrels.  The  consumption  of  wines  has, 
liowever,  increased  to  the  amount  of  ;£93,ooo,  and  in  quantity 
103,744  gallons.  Wine-drinking  in  England  has  become  commoner 
than  it  used  to  be  when  English  rum  was  imported  from  the  West- 
Indian  plantations,  and  a  heavy  duty  in  the  interests  of  English 
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brewers  aiul  distillers  increased  the  i)rice  of  lit^ht  wine  imported 
from  the  European  Continent.  Speakinti'  of  the  alio\-e  statistics 
The  Tillies  editorially  remarks  : 

"These  figures  are  very  remarkable  and  very  significant.  Tliey 
are  all  the  more  remarkable  because  a  decline  in  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  statistics  for 
several  years  past.  Some  considerable  portion  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased decline,  especially  in  the  consumption  of  sjiirits,  in  lyoi) 
is  unquestionably  due  to  the  increased  price  of  spirits  brought 
about  by  the  increased  taxation  imposed  by  the  budget  of  last 
year.  But  this,  tho  a  I'era  causa,  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
clusive cause." 

On  this  j'oint  the  secretary  makes  a  very  strong  and  decided 
statement,  as  follows  : 

"The  diminishing  consumption  of  alcoholic  liciuors,  tho  to  some 
extent  attributable  to  the  recent  depression  in  trade,  is  princiiKilly 
the  result  of  a  continuous  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  whicli 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
permanent." 

A   HINDU   ON   HINDU   ANARCHISM 

\  T  ^Hlf.K  many  educated  nati\es  in  India  feel  and  hate  thegall- 
•  •  ing  yoke  of  the  British,  there  are  otheis  who  hope  that 
England  may  yet  grant  her  subjects  in  Hindustan  just  as  muth 
liberty  in  the  long  run  as  they  show  themselves  capable  of  using 
with  safety  to  the  Emjiiie.  and  they  are  w  illing  to  gi\e  her  some 
points  as  to  the  attainment  of  this  object.  These  men  sincerely 
deplore  the  acts  of  anarchy  and 
assassination  which  have  recently 
stained  the  annals  of  Indian  his- 
tory, and  among  men  of  this 
opinion  we  find  Mi.  \'.  M.  Dul)- 
hasli,  who  remarks  in  the  course 
of  an  article  in  'T/ie  H iiidiislan 
/?^77V-7<;'  (.Mlahabad )  on  "(Hn-ern- 
nient  and  tlie  Press  in  India  "  : 

"A  sad  chapter  has  now  opened 
in  the  history  of  India.  An  anar- 
chist moxement  has  been  discov- 
ered and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
life  of  this  meek  nation,  we  hear 
of  reckless  youths  taking  to  bomb- 
throwing.  I  low  on  earth  can  the 
perpetration  of  such  heinous 
crimes,  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
lives,  secure  '.Swaraj  '  [autonomy] 
for  us?  The  human  mind  revolts 
at  the  thought,  and  all  sections  of 
people,  to  their  eternal   honor,  h.ave   exprest  their   abhorrence  of 


NLNNOrS    WORK. 

Peek  (loq.) — '"Well.  I  suijpo-ie  they'll  <;<J  on  missins  nie  ns  usual; 
Ijiit  I  must  say  it's  yettiiiL;  rather  warm  '."  — I'uiicli  (I.oikIdii). 

the  atrocious  crimes.      Impatient  and    unwise  criminal  deeds  and 

inconsiderate  utterances  are  but 
curses  and  are  invariably  attended 
with  the  most  inihajipy  results. 
They  have  tended  to  make  the 
penal  laws  of  the  country  more 
formidable,  and  tlie  recent  Press 
Act  to  be  passed  ;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  have  reason  to  thank 
ourselves  for  it,  thank  some  of  our 
own  impatient  agitators." 

This  writer  thus  counsels  the 
ISritish  Oovernment  in  a  highly 
reasonable  tone.  India  has  cast 
off  her  swaddling  clothes,  learned 
to  walk.  andgro«n  up  into  a  nation 
that  thinks  for  itself,  and  feels  in- 
spired by  tlie  workl's  jjrogress, 
and  he  sa\s  of  England  : 


THE    WORSHIP   OF    HEREUITV. 

—  W'fsliHittslcr  G\i:.i-ltc  (I.oudon) 


asquith's  iueal  seconij  chamber. 

—  Pull  Mall  Gazette  (Loiuloti). 

I'EERS    AND    PEOPLE. 


"It  must  remember  that  what- 
e\-er  changes  it  may  work  in  the 
educational  ixdicy.  howe\er  haid  the  restrictions  it  may  jilace  upon 
the  press,  and  however  stringent  the  legislative  measines  it  may 
forge  to  disarm  the  Indian  agitation,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
it  is  now  next  to  imi)ossil)le  for  them  to  drive  the  Indians  back 
t  >  their  old  liabit  of  looking  upon  a  king  as  (".od  upon  earth.  The 
Indians  have  now  cinne  to  cherish  iiigh  ambitions  and  aspira- 
tions which  are  tlie  restdt  of  not  merely  hjiglish  education  or  the 
native  jiress,  but  the  cumulative  product  of  the  gigantic  activity 
\isible  all  over  the  world,  and  of  the  living  and  ])ractical  example 
furnished  bv  the  lOngland  cH"  the  East.  .So  long  as  these  examples 
continue  to  inspire  the  people,  so  long  as  they  can  fortify  them- 
selves hv  the  valuable  thoughts,  social  and  political,  beciueathed 
tn  mankind  by  great  men,  so  long  it  is  imjiossible  for  any- 
thing that  the  (iovernnient  may  devise  or  forge,  to  check  their 
advance. 

"The  wisdom  of  the  Government,  therefore,  lies  in  understand- 
ing the  people  properly  and  making  the  administration  more 
sympathetic  and  less  repressive.  Their  glory  now  lies  in  giving 
us  a  larger  and  larger  share  in  the  administration  f)f  oin' own  affairs, 
r.y  resorting  to  harsh  legislation,  the  utmost  that  they  can  do  is  to 
check  tlie  outward  expression  of  discontent :  i)Ut  inasmuch  as  no 
measure  can  impose  on  us  the  duty  of  showing  affection  to  them, 
unrest  and  discontent  must  advance  so  long  as  our  political  aspira- 
tions are  not  satisfied." 
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Amory  Prescott  FoUvell  thinks  the  Federal 
reckoners  slow  and  careless. 


OUR  SLOW  CENSUS 

COULD  a  magazine  editor,  with  four  assistants,  collect,  tabu- 
late, and  publish  all  the  data  concerning  cities  published 
biennially  by  tlie  Census  IJureau  and  have  the  same  in  print,  ready 
for  distribution,  in  from  three  to  six  months  ?  It  takes  the  Bureau 
two  to  tliree  y-ars,  says  Mr.  Amory  Prescott  Folwell,  editor  of 
The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  {^&\s  York,  April6),  and  he 

thereupon  offers  to  matcii 
his  ability  with  that  of 
the  Bureau,  noting,  in  ad- 
dition, that  tiie  statistics 
that  he  proposes  to  fur- 
nish will  be  vastly  more 
accurate  than  those  gath- 
ered by  Uncle  Sam,  of 
whose  exactness  he  evi- 
dently entertains  no  great 
opinion.  He  declares 
that  he  speaks  from  ex- 
perience, for  his  pa]ier 
"during  the  past  two 
years  has  collected  and 
published  one-tliird  as 
many  statistics  concern- 
ing cities  as  has  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  itself,  altho 
this  has  been  as  extra 
work,  outside  of  tlie  reg- 
HE  CHALLENGES  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  ular  routinc."  Then  he 
To  a  contest  of  speed  and  accuracy.     Mr.       makes  this  challenge  : 

"We  speak  advisedly 
when  we  say  that  the  ed- 
itor will  guarantee,  with  the  aid  of  two  office-assistants  and  two  in 
the  field,  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  publish  all  the  data  concerning 
cities  published  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  have  the  same  in 
printed  form  ready  for  distribution  in  less  than  six  months,  and 
probably  less  than  three,  from  the  time  of  undertaking  the  task. 

"And  they  will  be  more  accurate  than  the  Census  Reports,  too. 

"With  two  years  in  which  to  tabulate  and  digest  the  reports, 
there  certainly  can  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  discover  most  of  the 
errors  therein,  at  least  the  self-evident  ones.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  We  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  two  sets  of  statistics 
published  by  the  Bureau,  one  dealing  with  sewerage  systems,  the 
other  with  street  pavements.  Certain  figures  imprest  us  as  im- 
probable, and  led  us  to  examine  them  all  critically.  We  did  not  go 
through  the  table  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  for  minor  errors,  but  we 
found  in  these  two  tables  questionable  figures  in  the  reports  of 
50  of  the  158  cities  covered  ;  in  most  cases  only  one  or  two  figures 
from  a  city.  A  letter  addrest  to  these  several  cities  has  so  far 
brought  replies  from  25  of  them,  and  22  of  these  confirmed  the  sus- 
picion of  the  incorrectness  of  the  figures,  tlie  remaining  three  ex- 
plaining the  unusual  circumstances  ^which  caused  the  figures  to 
present  a  suspicious  appearance. 

"  Only  a  few  hours  were  spent  in  the  examination  of  these  tables 
and  only  such  indications  were  looked  for  as  were  self-evident  from 
the  figures  tliemselves.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  careful  analysis 
of  the  figures  would  have  discovered  more  errors.  Even  a  com- 
paratively short  experience  in  the  collection  of  statistics  should 
have  suggested  to  tlie  Bureau  the  necessity  for  careful  scrutiny  of 
all  figures  for  errors,  wliich  are  bound  to  slip  in.  Had  the  Bureau 
published  these  figures  as  soon  as  they  could  be  obtained  and 
compiled,  say  within  the  first  two  months  of  the  following  year, 
there  might  be  an  excuse  for  not  subjecting  them  to  this  close 
analysis.  But  with  the  assistants  and  time  which  it  has  at  its  dis- 
posal we  can  not  conceive  of  any  excuse  for  the  official  publication 
of  these  errors  without  the  taking  of  ordinary  precautions  to  de- 
tect and  rectify  them." 

What  makes  the  Bureau  so  slow  and  why  does  it  not  detect  and 
rectify  errors  with  more  completeness  .''     The  editor   is  spiteful 


enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  years  consumed  in 
compiling  one  set  of  statistics  keeps  the  clerical  force  occupied 
just  up  to  the  time  when  the  next  set  must  be  taken  hold  of,  and 
he  suggests  that  a  desire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  discharging  or 
finding  other  work  for  these  clerks  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
they  apparently  spend  two  years  1:1  doing  three  months'  work. 
He  goes  on  : 

"Statistics  of  cities  are  of  interest  to  a  very  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  citizens 
of  this  country.  But  our 
cities  are  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and 
information  concerning 
them  which  is  two  or 
three  years  old  before  it 
is  made  public  has  lost  a 
large  part  of  its  value 
and  of  its  interest.  We 
believe  tnat  the  Bureau 
would  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  spending  double 
tlie  money  ii  b^  so  doing 
it  could  place  these  sta- 
tistics in  the  hands  of  tiie 
people  within  six  months 
after  the  termination  of 
the  year  to  which  they 
apply.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  additional 
expense  would  be  neces- 
saiy  in  order  to  do  this. 
.As  to  the  elimination  of 
errors,  the  cost  of  this 
would  be  little  more  than 
that  involved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  two  or  three 
experts  in  municipal 
finances  and  in  public- 
works  engineering  to  .spend  a  few  days  in  revising  the  questions 
and  critically  inspecting  the  tabulated  replies.  So  far  as  is  known 
this  has  not  been  done ;  and  if  it  has  been  done,  then  the  experts 
so  employed  are  certainly  open  to  criticism." 


HE   BLAMES    THE    MICE    FOR     SPREADING 
MEASLES. 

Dr  A.  F.  A.  King  finds  a  strange  coinci- 
dence in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  during 
plagues  of  mice. 


MICE  AND  MEASLES 

A  THEORY  that  mice  spread  measles  in  the  same  way  that 
rats  propagate  plague  has  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  A.  F.  A. 
King,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  that  city.  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  April  9), 
in  comment  upon  it,  remarks  that  the  theory  is  ingenious,  and  has 
been  hinted  at  before,  but  not  so  very  long  ago  would  have  been 
received  with  incredulity  and  scorn.     It  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Of  late  years,  however,  the  rSle  of  animals  and  insects  in  the 
dissemination  of  disease  has  been  so  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  he  would  be  a  bold  and  ill-advised  man  who  scoffed  at  any 
suggestion,  wild  as  it  might  seem,  which  endeavored  to  trace  a 
connection  between  an  animal  and  infection.  Moreover,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  King  was  a  pioneer  of  the  theory  that 
there  might  be  a  causal  relation  between  mosquitoes  and  malaria. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  idea  that 
mice  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  measles  to  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  discuss  briefly  Dr.  King's  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  theory.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  measles  appears  to  have  originated  from  contact  with 
straw.  According  to  Dr.  King,  during  our  Civil  War  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  soldiers  in  both  armies  contracted  measles 
by  sleeping  upon  straw.  In  1862,  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Newark, 
Ohio,  obtained  from  wheat  straw  spores  of  fungi  which,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  produced  a  disease  which  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  measles,  and  which  conferred  immunity  upon  those 
who  had  been  inoculated  with  these  spores 

"  Is  there  any  coincidence  between  an  increased  prevalence  of 
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measles  and  mouse-pIag:ues  ?  Dr.  Kintj  attempts  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  sliow  that  during  the  three  most 
notable  mouse-plagues  of  recent  times  measles  was  also  prevalent 
in  one  of  the  localities  at  the  same  time.  The  scenes  of  tlie  super- 
abundance of  mice  were,  respectively,  Scotland,  Thessaiy,  and 
Russia  during  the  years  from  1892-95.  In  Scotland  in  1803,  when 
the  mouse-plague  had  reached  its  acme,  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
corded from  measles  was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  for 
which  a  record  was  kept.  The  author  adduces  other  evidence 
presumably  in  favor  of  the  tlieory,  and  while  confessing  that  tliis 
IS  for  the  most  part  only  probable  or  presumptive,  explains  how 
positive  evidence  might  be  obtained  by  experiment.  If  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  mouse  excreta  are  the  original  source  of  measles,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  these  excreta,  when  dried  by  the  warmth  of 
houses,  crusht  by  passing  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  dispersed  by 
housemaids'  brooms  into  the  air,  can  readily  come  in  contact  with 
tiie  respiratory  and  otiier  mucous  surfaces.  At  present,  it  must 
be  confest,  the  case  against  the  mouse  as  the  originator  or  trans- 
mitter of  measles  is  not  very  strong,  but  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
further  investigation." 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  INFRA-RED  RAYS 

THE  interesting  experiments  of  Prof.  R.  VV.  Wood  on  photog- 
raphy with  limited  regions  of  the  spectrum,  constituting 
a  novel  and  perhaps  powerful  method  of  researcli  in  physics  and 
astronomy,  have  been  described  in  these  columns.  Professor 
Wood's  photographs  of 
the  moon  by  its  re- 
flected ultraviolet  rays 
are  curious  and  valua- 
ble. He  has  now  been 
experimenting  with 
the  rays  at  the  other, 
or  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, having  a  verj' 
faint  glow,  just  visible. 
The  results  of  photog- 
raphy with  these  rays 
are  communicated  by 
h  i  m  thus  to  Notes  from 
the  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  Johns  Hopkins 
University : 

"A  screen  or  ray- 
tilter  w.as  constructed 
by  combining  a  sheet 
of  very  dense  cobalt 
glass  with  a  deep  or- 
ange anilin  dye.  This 
screen  absorbed  all 
rays  below  wave-length 
6,900.  The  spectrum 
of  the  sun  or  arc  pho- 
tographed tiirough  til  is 
screen  on  a  Cramer  or 
Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  spectrum-plate 
is  reduced  to  a  band  ex- 
tending from  ?  =6,900  to  A  =  7,400.  The  rays  within  this  region 
are  visible  to  the  eye,  if  all  other  rays  are  excluded,  but  they  play 
little  or  no  part  in  ordinary  vision,  on  account  of  their  very  feeble 
action  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  I  term  them  infra-red  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  brighter  red  in  the  region  65 — 69.  Land- 
scapes photographed  through  the  screen  present  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. The  grass  and  trees  in  full  sunligiit  appear  as  if  snow 
white,  while  the  sky  is  as  black  as  midnight.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  chlorophyl  of  the  vegetation  reflects  this  infra-red 
light  very  powerfully,  while  the  light  of  the  blue  sky  is  nearly  or 
wholly  wanting  in  it. 

"A  group  of  trees  in  full  sunlight  photographed  in  this  way  is 
reproduced,  together  with  a  spectrum  of  the  light  transmitted  by 
the  screen  with  the  barium  arc  for  comparison." 
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THE  FAT  MAN'S  ADVANTAGES 

'  1  "*  H  E  blessings  of  corpulence  are  set  forth,  in  what  the  writer 
*■  calls  "a  physiologic  appreciation  "  of  fat,  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Xiles,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago).  Fat,  Dr.  Niles 
thinks,  "is  often  unappreciated,"  and  he  endeavors  to  show  us  why 
it  should  be  regarded  with  favor.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  is 
a  powerful  and  reliable  bodily  fuel  : 

"As  a  source  of  energy  for  the  development  of  heat,  fat  may  be 
described  as  quickly  available,  hut  not  lasting.  Experiments  of 
both  Rubnerand  Atwater  have  demonstrated  that  foodstuffs  gener- 
ate the  same  quantity  of  heat  when  burned  within  the  body  as  when 
burned  outside  the  body,  and  that  while  one  gram  of  protein  or 
one  gram  of  carbohydrate  will  each  generate  approximately  four 
calories,  one  gram  of  fat  is  good  for  over  nine  calories.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is  obvious  that  by  its  concentrated  fuel-power 
fat  preserves  other  tissues,  especially  the  albuminous,  from  de- 
struction by  oxidation  and  is  valuable  as  a  reserve  force,  instantly 
available  when  any  vital  emergency  requiring  it  arises. 

"  .Another  material  function  of  fat  is  that  of  'protein-sparer,'  for, 
tho  its  tissue-building  properties  are  limited  and  incidental,  by  its 
presence  the  protein  is  permitted  better  to  perform  its  manifold 
tasks.  We  might,  with  propriety,  in  this  connection,  liken  fat  to 
the  housewife,  vvho,  tlio  not  apparently  earning  anything,  by  her 
care  and  industry  conserves  the  fruits  of  her  husband's  labor, 
enabling   him    not   oniy  to   support   the  domestic  establishment, 

lint  also  to  lay  aside  a 

surplus 

"  As  a  storage  of  en- 
ergy ready  to  be  drawn 
on  as  needed,  fat  is  of 
great  importance.  In 
starvation  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  body  fat  is 
consumed  before  death, 
so  we  can  easily  see 
how  a  generous  physi- 
ologic supply  laid  up 
for  a  time  of  stress  will 
aid  in  a  battle  against 
wasting  disease  or 
defective  assimilation. 
Pat  also,  tho  generally 
burned  rapidly,  is  used 
very  slowly  when  there 
is  little  muscular  activ- 
ity, as  shown  by  ani- 
mals in  hibernation. 

"  The  last  material 
use  of  fat  is  to  serve  as 
a  covering  and  protec- 
tion to  the  body  against 
both  injury  and  cold  ; 
in  other  words,  to  cush- 
ion the  frame.  Pat 
babies  can  bear  with- 
out hurt  falls  that 
would  seriously  injure 
thin  ones ;  fat  people 
can  stand  with  im])u- 
nity  many  hard  knocks 
that  would  completely  demoralize  attenuated  individuals,  while  a 
good  blanket  of  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose that  could  be  expected  of  woolen  underwear  or  heavy  clothing." 

These  physical  uses  of  fat,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  sum 
of  its  value,  by  any  means.  From  an  esthetic  standpoint,  Dr.  Niles 
reminds  us,  the  physiologic  and  orderly  distrilnition  of  fat  in  the 
connective  tissue  marks  the  contrast  between  beauty  and  ugliness. 
Painters,  novelists,  and  dramatists  have  been  quick  to  iwjte  the 
difference,  and  in  their  delineations  of  physical  charm  emaciation 
never  finds  a  place.     To  quote  again  : 

"That  fat  will  accumulate  in  inmsed  portions  of  the  body  while 
it  disappears   in  regions  of  local    activity  has  been  utilized   by 
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directors  of  physical  culture  as  well  as  'l)eauty  doctors  '  the  world 
over.  A'arious  forms  of  exercise,  both  systematic  and  scientitic, 
have  been  devised,  besides  numerous  appliances,  all  aiminji  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  fatty  deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  human 
anatomy 

"  In  considering  the  psychic  role  of  fat,  we  should  specially  bear 
in  mind  its  reserve  function  in  relation  to  active  vital  processes. 
In  the  proper  conduct  of  the  human  mechanism  there  is  just  the 
right  amount  of  labor  for  each  organ  to  perform,  but  generous 
Nature  allows  sufficient  latitude  within  physiologic  limits  to  meet 
ordinary  emergencies.  Extraordinary  conditions,  unless  fortified 
against,  may  result  disastrously,  and  a  liberal  deposition  of  fat  is 
one  of  Nature's  wise  precautions. 

"  It  has  been  commonly  known  from  the  earliest  antiquity  that 
fat  people  are  more  contented,  more  optimistic,  than  lean  ones  and 
that  their  view-point  of  life  in  general  is  largely  governed  by  this 
prosaic  attribute.  Now  I  might  compare  the  supply  of  fat  to  the 
ample  bank-account  of  a  busy  and  provident  man.  That  he  pos- 
sesses this  surplus  does  not  prevent  him  from  diligently  following 
his  usual  avocation,  but  the  knowledge  of  its  presence  and  that  it 
can  be  instantly  obtained  lends  a  mental  satisfaction  that  would 
be  absent  were  he  living  right  up  to  his  daily  income. 

"  I  believe,  therefore,  that  my  reasoning  is  correct  when  I  assert 
that  a  physiologic  reserve  of  fat  by  its  very  presence  exerts  a  quiet- 
ing and  reassuring  influence  on  the  vital  forces  most  concerned  in 
constructive  metabolism;  and,  if  I  may  apply  a  Scriptural  quota- 
tion, this  reserve,  in  language  intelligible  to  those  forces,  says  : 
'Thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years:  take  thine  ea.se, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  " 


THE   INHERITANCE  OF   ABILITY 

THE  right  over  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  has  brought  out 
an  interesting  discussion  in  the  London  Times  on  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  heredity  and  primogeniture.  The  (piestion  is  a  double 
one  :  Is  ability  inherited  ?  And  if  so,  has  the  eldest  son  a  larger 
measure  of  it  than  his  younger  brothers  ?  Prof.  Karl  Fearson,  in 
a  letter  from  the  Eugenics  laboratory  of  University  College,  gives 
his  opinion  tliat  we  regard  heredity  too  little  rather  tlian  too  much 
in  our  laws.  The  inheritance  of  ability  is  undoubted,  he  says  ;  the 
trouble  with  the  Lords  is  that  in  many  cases  there  was  none  to 
start  with.  .As  for  the  eldest  son,  he  is  apt.  Professor  Pearson 
thinks,  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  others  in  some  things,  but 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  many  more.     He  writes  : 

"  1  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  two  children  of  a  family 
are  slightly  more  liable  to  certain  defects  than  the  later-born 
members.  Of  a  hundred  first-born,  a  hundred  second-born,  a  hun- 
dred third-born,  and  so  on,  individuals— independent  of  sex — the 
first  two  sets  will  have  rather  more,  the  third  and  other  sets  rather 
less,  than  the  average  percentages  of  tuberculosis,  insanity,  albi- 
nism, and  criminality. 

"The  differences  are  very  small,  but  they  certainly  exist :  and  1 
have  tried  the  problem  in  many  ways,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  so 
prevalent  in  statistics.  For  aught  1  can  say,  the  eldest-born  may 
have  more  ability.  I  ha\e  not  seen  an  adecjuate  investigation  of 
this  point. 

"On  the  otiier  band,  tiie  elder-born  appear  to  have  a  slightly 
longer  length  of  life.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  maternal  novitiate 
may  be  the  source  of  certain  nervous  troubles  in  the  eldest-born  ; 
or,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  population  as  a  whole,  the 
eldest-born  may  more  frequently  be  born  when  the  parents  are  too 
young.  1  give  no  dogmatic  explanation,  but,  for  the  characters 
mentioned.  1  think  the  fact  is  real. 

"The  inheritance  of  ability  is  .so  marked  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  won  his  way  by  pure  ability  to  the 
House  of  Lords  will,  if  he  has  mated  wisely,  have  children  above 
the  average  in  ability.  Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
too  often  been  recruited  by  mere  plutocrats,  by  political  failures, 
or  by  men  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  necessary  to  found  or  pre- 
serve an  able  stock.  ...  I  believe  that  the  House  of  Lords  wants 
rather  more  than  less  of  the  hereditary  principle — where  1  under- 
stand by  'principle'  the  application  of  the  truth  drawn  from  obser- 
vation that,  for  good  or  bad.  children,  in  a  certain  marked  and 
measurable  degree,  resemble  their  parents." 


POTATOES  AND  POWER  PLANTS 

UNDER  this  alliterative  title,  the  relative  value  of  water  used 
for  generating  power  and  for  irrigation  is  discust  in  The 
Eiii:;iiiceriii_ir  Record  (New  ^'ork).  Calculations  made  by  Prof. 
E.  Kriiger,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  .Agricultural  Institute  at 
Bromberg,  Germany,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  productive  value 
of  a  given  volume  of  water  when  used  for  irrigation  is  at  least  50 
times  as  great  as  when  it  simply  generates  mechanical  power.  In 
order  to  give  the  water-power  side  of  the  argument  every  advantage, 
he  assumes  that  the  water  is  all  utilized  by  successive  power  plants 
having  a  total  fall  of  328  feet — much  more  than  the  average  in  (ier- 
mauy.  The  potato  would  appear,  therefore,  to  have  won  the  con- 
test, unless  the  same  water  can  be  used  for  both  purposes,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case.  The  actual  figures  deduced  by  Professor 
Kriiger  for  tiie  economic  value  of  1  cubic  meter  of  water  used  for 
power  generation  under  the  conditions  above  stated  are  about  0.98 
mill,  w-hereas  the  same  amount  expended  for  irrigating  purposes 
increases  soil  productivity  by  an  amount  varynig  all  the  way  from 
9.52  mills  up  to  2.86  cents.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  In  the  face  of  such  figures.  Professor  Kriiger  claims  that  there 
can  be  no  comparison  about  the  greater  advantage  of  utilizing  water 
for  agriculture  than  for  power.  He  points  out  that  the  assumption 
of  a  100-meter  utilized  fall  on  the  average  German  stream  is  wholly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  power  plant  in  such  a  comparison,  and  that 
the  nearer  the  assumptions  are  made  to  actual  conditions  the  more 
profitable  the  agricultural  use  of  the  water  becomes.  Even  whe-n 
his  figiues  are  used  for  argument,  the  fact  that  water  yields  55  times 
more  when  used  in  raising  potatoes  than  in  generating  power  under 
the  most  favorable  assumptions  for  power-plant  conditions,  is 
something  that  merits  more  than  casual  thought.  It  seems  a  bit 
strange,  however,  that  the  utilization  of  the  water  for  both  power 
and  irrigation,  as  is  practised  in  some  of  our  Western  .States,  was 
not  considered  by  Professor  Kriiger.  It  introduces  a  complication 
that  will  try  the  logical  resources  of  the  most  gifted  student  of 
conservation  problems." 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  FLYING  FLY 

T^OES  a  fly,  buzzing  about  in  the  interior  of  a  pail,  without 
-*-^  touching  it,  add  to  the  weight  of  the  pail  .''  One  would  say, 
"Of  course  not";  yet  trial  shows  that  it  does,  altho  precise  e.x- 
])Ianation  seems  to  be  wanting.  A  German  engineer  named  Boen- 
ninger  recently  described,  in  a  lecture  at  Frankfort,  as  reported  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  March  19),  some  astonishing  experiments  along 
this  line.     We  read  : 

"If  we  suspend  from  the  pan  of  a  balance  an  empty  cylinder 
having  a  cover  at  each  end,  and  place  a  fly  on  the  interior  wall 
of  the  cylinder,  the  weight  of  the  fiy  will  be  added  to  that  of 
the  rest. 

"If  the  fly  leaves  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  tlies  into  the  in- 
terior, the  balance  is  not  disturbed.  The  weight  of  the  fly  is  still 
in  evidence,  altho  not  exerted  directly.  If  now  the  upper  lid  be 
removed  the  fly's  weight  will  still  be  recorded.  If  this  lid  be  re- 
l)laced  and  the  lower  one  removed,  the  same  is  true,  tho  the  insect 
continues  to  fly  about  in  the  interior. 

"But  if  both  the  lids  be  opened  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
is  disturbed  and  only  the  weight  of  the  cylinder,  without  the  fly,  is 
recorded,  altho  the  insect  is  still  within. 

"We  can  not  suppose  that  a  descending  current  of  air  acts  at  a 
distance  relatively  so  great,  and  this  current  could  not  transform 
'   its  stored  kinetic  energy  into  pressure  without  loss. 

"The  most  curious  thing  is  that  the  fly  still  e.xerts  its  weight 
when  the  insect  is  just  beneath  the  upper  lid,  the  lower  being  open. 
It  is  precisely  as  if  the  fly  were  suspended  from  the  lid. 

"  I  find  that  this  experiment  supports  the  theory  that  we  should 
consider  the  air,  in  a  case  like  this,  as  a  .stretched  .spring  that  is 
made  to  vibrate  ;  for  the  energy  that  disappears  when  the  spring  is 
stretched  appears  again  when  it  is  released.  I  believe  that  small 
models  might  be  constructed  to  illustrate  these  phenomena."— 
Translation  made  Jor'l'nv.  Litek.'VKV  Digkst. 
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TO  MECCA   BY  TRAIN 

THE  railway  tliat  is  being  built  by  the  Turkish  Government 
through  Arabia  to  Mecca  has  already  reached  Medina,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  route  is  being  hurried  to  completion  as  fast 
as  possible.  This  road  is  built  to  transport  the  great  crowds  of 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  that  yearly  seek  the  shrine  at  Mecca.  Mr. 
R.  IJonnin,  who  contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the  enter- 
prise to  La  Nature  (Paris,  March  26),  makes  the  disquieting  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  highway  of  disease  as  well.  Tiie 
traveler  by  this  road  will  change  ship  for  train  at  Beirut,  but  the 
Turkish  line  now  under  construction,  known  as  the  Hedja/.  Rail- 
way, begins  at  Damascus,  some  distance  inland.  We  condense 
Mr.  Bonnin's  account  as  follows  : 

"Between  Damascus  and  Dcra  the  railway  traverses  the  region 
of  Hauran,  a  relatively  ricli  country  which  was  once  the  granary  of 
Rome,  and  whose  richness,  owing  to  its  fertility,  will  certainly  de- 
velop if,  as  is  hoped,  it  is  finally  rid  of  the  bands  of  marauders 
that  infest  it.  Beyond  Dcra  the  road  follows  a  direction  parallt-l 
to  the  mountains  of  Moab  along  the  Red  Sea, 
and  enters  a  rolling  country  covered  witii 
pasturage  and  covered  w  ith  l]edouins  leading 
long  lines  of  camels.  In  this  region  is  the 
ancient  city  of  Amman,  whose  ruins  are  yet 
to  be  seen. 

"  Farther  on,  the  railway  enters  the  desert  of 
Arabia  Petra?a,  and  at  this  point  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary 
water  for  locomotives  and  passengers.  Soon 
we  come  to  the  station  at  Maan,  an  oasis  with 
gardens  and  palm  groves  fed  by  two  abundant 
springs  of  fresh  and  limpid  water.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  station  are  found  the 
ruins  of  tiie  ancient  city  of  I'etra. 

"From  Maan  to  El-Ula  and  Medina  tlie 
region  changes  its  aspect  completely.  It  is 
characterized  especially  by  high  mountains, 
some  of  whose  peaks  reach  a  height  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Running  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  these  mountains  end  in  peaks  at 
the  coast  and  fall  gradually  by  successive 
terraces  to  the  level  of  the  interior  desert. 
.Spurs,  cut  by  numerous  dry  valleys  called 
wadis,  prolong  the.se  terraces;  and  the  val- 
leys, taking  directions  sometimes  at  right 
angles  to  the  mountain  mass,  sometimes  paral- 
lel with  it,  finally  lose  themselves  in  the  des- 
ert. At  the  foot  of  these  spurs  the  railway 
runs  as  far  as  Medina,  making  use  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  different  wadis  when  it  fol- 
lows their  direction.     The  Hedjaz  Railroad  ends  at  present  at  Me- 


MAI-    OK    THE    HEUJAZ    RAILWAY. 

Some  fear  tliis  road  will  prove  a  hif;h\vay 
for  coiuimiiiicatinjj  the  cholera  from  Mecca  to 
the  outside  world. 
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Bridging  a  gully  tliat  is  dry  in  summer  but  tilled  by  a  raging  torrent 

in  the  rainy  season. 


The  water  supply  for  locomotives  on  the  line  to  Mecca  is  so  scarce 
that  extraordinary  measures  are  needed  to  keep  tlie  boilers  from  going 
dry  between  stations. 

dina,  but  is  in  course  of  extension  to  Mecca.  The  building  of 
the  road  has  necessitated  only  slight  embank- 
ments and  engineering  works,  except  two 
masonry  viaducts,  altho  it  lias  been  necessary 
to  construct  aqueducts  at  tiie  crossing  of 
various  wadis,  wiiich  are  dry  in  summer,  but 
carry  off  a  great  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy 
season.  Several  short  tunnels  have  also  been 
necessary  to  penetrate  the  spurs  separating 
one  wadi  from  another. 

"  The  road  is  of  rails  resting  on  cross-ties  of 
wood  or  metal.  The  use  of  tlie  former  has 
recently  been  abandoned  owing  to  their  de- 
terioration from  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
ballast  is  of  broken  stone,  basalt,  or  lava. 
.Some  few  of  the  stations  have  in  their  vicin- 
ity wells  and  others  cisterns.  These,  of  an- 
cient construction,  established  for  the  use  of 
caravans,  fill  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
Water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of 
tlie  locomotives  is  thus  found  only  at  great 
distances,  and  this  inconvenience  grows 
greater  as  Medina  is  approached. 

"To  cope  with  these  difficulties,  in  the  first 
place  a  tender  of  great  capacity  is  used,  and 
reservoir-cars  also  serve  to  carry  water,  from 
the  stations  wiiere  there  are  cisterns.  These 
means,  however,  are  insufficient  for  regular 
service,  and  accordingly  every  40  or  50 
miles  wells  have  been  sunk  of  sufficient 
depth  to  supply  covered  cisterns.  The 
water  is  forced  to  points  where  it  is  needed, 
by  steam-pmnps  or  windmills. 

".Syria  and  Arabia  are  poor  in  forests  and  have  no  coal-mines. 
Fuel  for  the  locomotives  must  tiius  be  brought  from  abroad, 
generally  from  a  distance  of  over  .S50  miles.  It  is  hoped  to  use 
instead  crude  petroleum  from  Russia  or  from  Mosul  near  Bagdad. 
"  In  various  places,  especially  near  El-UIa,  the  railway  cros.ses 
regions  wJKjsesoil  iscomposed  of  moving  sands.  I'nder  the  action 
of  the  violent  winds  that  blow  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  these 
sands  bury  the  trnrk  and  at  the  .same  time  demolish  the  embank- 
ment, so  tlK.l  it  lias  \iK^ii\\  found  necessary  to  cover  the  latter  with 
a  layer  of  clay  in  which  i)ebbles  are  embedded." 

Will  such  a  road  as  this  pay  1  From  the  military  standpoint  it 
is,  of  course,  valuable  to  the  'I'urkish  (lovernment.  But  will  it  be 
financially  remunerative  t  Is  it  not  even  possible  that  the  thou- 
sands of  i)ilgriiiis  will  prefer  to  travel  in  the  old  way  .-'  Mr.  Bonnin 
bclievis  that  time  alone  will  answer  these  questions.  Another 
(juestion,  asked  by  Professor  Chautemesse,  ot  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Medicine,  is  more  serious. 

Mecca  is  a  hotbed  of  cholera.  Will  not  the  new  road  be  an 
easy  highway  of  contagion?  'i'he  'lurks  are  not  noted  as  sani- 
tarians, and  we  must  therefore  anticipate  the  opening  of  the 
Iledja/.  road  with  st)me  uneasiness. —  rraiislatioii  made  for  TiiK 
Lmkkauv   Du;i;sr. 
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FOR  A  CATHOLIC  TUSKEEGEE 

'T^HE  Catholic  Church  is  to  begin  an  aggressive  campaign  of 
^  missionary  work  among  the  American  negroes,  a  field  hith- 
erto left  largely  to  tlie  Protestants.  So  we  learn  from  a  number 
of  news  reports  in  the  daily  press.  The  Rev.  John  E.  Burke,  who 
has  been  pastor  of  a  colored  Catholic  church  in  New  York  City, 
has  opened  headquarters  in  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Building  and  announces  that  he  will  launch  a  movement  to 

establish  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution in  the  South 
similar  to  Booker  T. 
Washington's  school  at 
Tuskeegee,  a  school  and 
leader  many  Catholic 
prelates  admire.  This 
new  industrial  school, 
which  will  in  effect  en- 
large the  activities  that 
Father  Burke  has  for  a 
number  of  years  canied 
on  in  a  quiet  way  among 
the  negroes,  will  prob- 
ably be  located  In  Ala- 
bama. The  decision  was 
taken  at  tlie  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Catliolic  Board 
for  Mission  Work  Among 
the  Colored  People  held 
recently  in  Baltimore. 
At  this  gathering  Father 
Burke  made  the  follow- 
ing plea : 

"You  hear  it  stated: 
*You  can  not  convert  the  negro.'  To  deny  tlie  improvability  of 
any  part  of  mankind  is  to  deny  the  ability  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. If  the  Catliolic  Church  can  not  convert  the  negro,  then 
she  is  not  the  Church  of  God. 

"This  race  is  a  warm-hearted,  naturally  religious  people,  big 
children  if  you  will,  witli  the  tantalizing  weaknesses  of  children, 
forgetful  of  favors  and  of  injuries  alike,  patient  and  long-suffering, 
having  an  abiding  faith  in  tlie  'Lord  Jesus.'  They  are  without  the 
retined  vices  of  the  whites.  They  have  no  fight  with  the  Churcli ; 
tlieirs  is  the  prejudice  of  ignorance  unmixt  with  malice.  The 
l.<jrd,  indeed,  makes  more  allowances  for  them  tlnxn  we  do. 

"As  soon  as  they  know  anytiiing  about  the  Church's  real  doc- 
trines and  practises  they  are  attracted  to  them.  Especially  are  they 
won  by  tlie  character  and  life  of  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  sweet 
charity  and  devotion  of  the  holy  Sisterhoods.  Tiiey  are  most 
anxious  to  have  their  children  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests  and  sisters. 

"The  colored  people  are  what  slavery  made  them.  It  robljed 
them  of  the  power  of  self-direction  and  took  from  them  the  great 
civilizing  power  of  the  family  life. 

"The  real  colored  problem  consists  in  introducing  the  principles 
of  justice  and  charity,  the  teachings  of  our  Blessed  Lord  among 
the  un.schooled  and  somewhat  bigoted  portion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. One  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  race  said  :  'When  the  white  man 
will  observe  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  colored  man  keep  the  Ten 
Commandments,  there  will  be  no  negro  problem.'  This,  indeed, 
is  the  duty  of  Catholics — accord  him  justice  and  keep  him  in 
charity  and  send  Catholic  missionaries  to  teach  him  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

"The  Church's  mission  is  not  to  do  with  the  social  side  of  the 
problem.  She  must  be  free  to  preach  the  gospel ;  upon  that  office 
divine  she  must  concentrate  her  whole  energy.  Of  course,  she 
teaches  the  Tjhites  to  be  7nore  Catholic,  attd  her  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  charity  luill  ^itide  them  itt  the  settlement  of  their  local 
differences  and  troubles.  She  reminds  the  colored  people  that  it 
is  not  by  buying  the  lands,  it  is  not  by  the  possession  ofiuealth,  it 
js  not  by  being  educated  in  colleges,  or  by  receiving  a  tniiversity 


degree,  that  the  race  is  to  be  ele-.'ated,  /}  f  'not  by  bread  alone  dcth 
man  lii'C,^  but  by  obeying  the  injunci^on  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said:  ''Seek  ye  first  the  kingdotn  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all 
these  things  ivill  be  added  to  you  '  (Matt.  vi.).  The  ultimate  test 
of  a  race  is  moral  icealth,  and  this  is  the  only  poiver  that  can 
oz'ercome  race  antagonism" 


FATHER   JOHN    E.    BURKE, 

The  Catholic  missionary  who  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  founding  of  a  new  industrial 
school  for  tlie  colored  race  in  the  South. 


A  TURKISH  REVIVAL  OF  PREACHING 

THE  recent  political  changes  at  Constantinople  have  resulted 
in  the  revival  of  preaching  among  the  clergy  of  Islam,  and 
the  eloquent  sermons  delivered  by  the  learned  doctors  of  the  faith 
have  been  from  time  to  time  printed  in  a  leading  Moslem  weekly, 
the  Sirat-i-Mustakeem  (Constantinople).  The  Rev.  Stephen  van 
R.  Trowbridge,  of  the  American  Mission  at  Aintab,  has  translated 
a  selection  from  those  preached  in  the  famous  old  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  order,  as  he  says,  "to  interpret  the  fundamental  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  not  from  the  view- 
point of  a  traveler  or  missionary  or  Oriental  student,  but  from  the 
very  mind  and  eloquence  of  the  chief  Moslem  doctors  in  Constan- 
tinople." According  to  one  such  Moslem  doctor,  Ahmed  Na'im 
Effendi,  in  the  days  of  previous  sultanates  "not  a  single  word  of 
warning  or  good  news  came  forth  from  the  lips  closed  by  the  leaden 
seal  of  the  Government."  Altho  the  "gracious  words  of  the  Koran" 
were  certainly  "the  guaranty  of  deliverance  and  safety  for  the 
nation,"  yet  "not  one  of  these  reached  tlie  ears  of  the  people."  At 
tliat  time  "the  preachers  and  tho.se  preached  to"  were  "deaf,  mute, 
and  blind,"  to  quote  from  the  Moslem  .scriptures.  The  sad  position 
of  the  preacher  in  the  old  days  is  described  in  a  sermon  by  Ahmed 
Na'im  which  we  find  in  The  Hibbert  Jourttal  (Boston).  He 
declares : 

"It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  the  holy  function  of  preaching  which 
is  in  reality  established  for  so  sublime  a  religious  purpose  has 
remained  as  an  artery  of  wickedness  used  by  governments  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  past  to  give  the  strength  of  life  to  the  heart  of 
tyranny.  Those  truth-seeking  preachers  who  refrained  from  carry- 
ing on  this  accurst  business  have  now  passed  into  the  legion  of 
honor. 

"It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  despotic  politics  wliich  have  been 
kept  up  in  order  to  choke  the  capacity  of  the  men  of  tlie  Moslem 
commonwealth  and  to  kill  their  noble  feelings,  that  under  the  old 
regime  the  preachers  were  held  in  lower  esteem  than  the  teachers 
in  the  religious  scliools,  and  that  preaching  was  assigned  for  those 
who  were  not  able  to  pass  the  religious  teachers'  examination  or 
who  through  intrigue  were  not  permitted  to  secure  diplomas." 

These  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  not  blamed  by  the  preacher 
we  are  quoting,  but  he  ridicules  their  lack  of  ability  and  their  fool- 
ish makeshifts  to  hold  their  hearers,  and  makes  a  stirring  appeal 
for  v.'orthier  representatives  of  religion.     He  says  : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  unkindly — God  forbid  ! — those  help- 
less individuals.  For  their  very  condition  is  a  sign  of  the  nation's 
open  ingratitude  toward  its  clergy.  These  poor  fellows  are  to  be 
excused.  The  fault  and  even  the  crime  belongs  to  the  nation 
which  leaves  its  clergy  hungry  and  obliges  a  class,  which  should 
be  the  nation's  forerunners  and  its  prophets,  to  beg  for  a  living. 
What  could  the  preacher  do?  If  he  devoted  himself  to  scholarship 
he  had  to  be  stretching  out  his  hand  as  a  beggar.  And  because 
he  could  not  long  endure  hunger  he  was  obliged  to  forfeit  his  higher 
culture  to  secure  a  worldly  livelihood  and  to  mount  the  sacred 
forum  of  the  pulpit  before  having  learned  even  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession. 

"picture  him  to  yourself  as  he  mounts  that  exalted  place,  with- 
out any  share  of  the  rich  capital  of  learning.  In  order  to  hold  the 
attention  of  tlie  audience,  as  best  his  wits  suggest,  he  begins  to 
whack  the  desk,  and  in  order  to  entertain  the  assembly  he  begins 
to  busy  the  hour  with  fables  which  circulate  among  the  vulgar 
tlirong.  These  fabulous  inventions,  to  which  God  and  his  Prophet 
are  foreign,  lead  the  people  astray.  Hundreds  of  our  young  men, 
who  have  not  learned  anything  at  home  or  at  school  concerning 
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tlie  religion,  are  by  these  fables  thrown  into  misapprehension  and 
suspicion  about  the  faith  of  Islam.  These  fables  make  patriotic 
Moslems  indignant.  They  are  tlie  occasion  for  foreigners  to 
deride  us  with  laughter.  At  last  the  time  for  putting  an  end  to 
this  state  of  affairs  has  come. 

"In  the  name  of  religion,  in  the  name  of  science,  in  the  name  ot 
patriotism,  in  the  name  of  national  honor  we  demand  tliat  the 
Sheikh  ul  Islam  consider  this  situation  and  find  a  means  of  relief. 
On  whatever  depends  the  uplifting  of  the  Mohammedan  rites, 
whose  gradual  verge  toward  ruin  we  see  with  sorrow  in  our  aching 
hearts,  from  henceforth  let  the  necessary  reforms  be  undertaken 
and  let  preachers  come  forth  who  are  worthy  of  Islam  and  of  the 
Moslem  ranks." 

The  result  of  such  sermons  as  the  one  we  quote  is,  says  Mr. 
Trowbridge, 

"that  all  through  the  interior  provinces  the  influence  of  these  able 
and  well-poised  interpretations  of  Islam  ...  is  being  felt  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  a  correction  is  given  to  the  opinions  of  many 
missionaries  who  condemn  Islam  as  a  'false  system,'  eras  a  'social 
evil,'  and  they  fail  to  study  it  closely  and  thoughtfully.  My  ob- 
ject is  not  a  defense  or  a  discussion,  but  a  making  known  of  the 
better  elements  and  aspirations  as  they  are  declared  by  those  doc- 
tors of  the  canon  law  who  are  not  'Mohammedan  fanatics '  but 
rather  intelligent  and  patriotic  educators." 


lifting  up  the  common  man.  Membership  will  not  be  "lined  to 
churchmen,  or  even  so-called  Christian  men,  but  an  enc  '  .'or  will 
be  made  to  enlist  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sc  ;U,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  welfare  of  the  working  people  of  the  city.  On 
Sunday  evenings  there  will  be  a  popular  service,  with  speoal 
music,  distinctively  religious  in  character.     During  the  week,  on 


TURNING  A  CHURCH    INTO  A  "LABOR 

TEMPLE" 

ANEW  enterprise  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  Extension 
Committee  ihi'strates  its  motto  that  "tlie  Church  is  simply 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself."  This  end  is  "not 
the  building  up  of  the  Church,  but  the  building  up  of  the  people." 
So  one  of  the  "down-town  "  churches  in  New  York,  whose  congre- 
gation has  gradually  left  it  behind  as  a  memorial  of  a  religious 
community  now  moved  elsewhere,  has  been  converted  into  a 
"Labor  Temple."  At  the  head  of  the  enterprise  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle,  who  has  taken  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Second  Avenue  and  made  it  a  competitor  with 
other  attractions  on  one  of  the  busiest  amusement  streets  on  the 
East  Side  of  the  city.  Of  this  leader  The  C/iristian  Herald 
(New  York)  says : 

"There  is  probably  no  one  better  able  lo  take  hold  of  a  congre- 
gationless  church  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city,  at.d  to  inaugurate  a  new 
work  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  community,  than 
Mr.  Stelzle.  He  w.ic.  born  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  lived  among  the  workin  ;  people  of  that  dis- 
trict. For  eight  years  he  worked  in  a  macl.ine-shop — one  of  the 
largest  in  New  York  City,  which  employs  thousands  of  men. 
Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  among  men,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  man  of  his  peculiar  experience,  his  sympathies  are  strongly 
with  the  working  people.  Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Stelzle  speak 
know  how  strongly  opposed  \\z  is  to  the  desertion  of  down-town 
fields  by  churches  whose  members  have  either  moved  up-town  or 
to  the  suburbs.  The  new  undertaking  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Church  is  a  protest  against  this  tendency." 

The  "  Labor  Temple,"  it  is  said,  will  be  a  workingman's  institu- 
tion, with  democracy  as  its  key-note.  The  building  will  be  open 
all  day  and  every  night  in  the  week,  and  will  aim  to  be  as  busy  as 
any  amusement-place  in  the  block.  Its  program  in  farther  detail 
is  given  by  this  journal  as  follows  : 

"While  it  is  to  be  a  social  enterprise  to  a  certain  extent,  more 
prominence  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  of  the  Bible  in  a 
graphic  way — by  the  best  Bible  teachers  obtainable — than  is  at- 
tempted in  the  ordinary  church.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  those  in 
charge  to  secure  speakers  of  the  broadest  sympathies — economic, 
social,  and  religious— to  address  the  various  meetings. 

"  At  first  probably  the  strongest  appeal  will  be  made  to  men.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  it  is  planned  to  iiave  men's  mass-meetings,  at 
which  social  and  economic  questions  will  be  discust  from  a  re- 
ligious view-point  by  speakers  of  national  reputation.  It  is  hoped 
out  of  these  men's  meetings  to  develop  a  brotherhood  which  will 
consist  of  the  men  in  the  community  who  believe  in  the  task  of 
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An  East-Side  church  that  will  henceforth  compete  with  the  brilliantly 
lighted  amusement  halls  in  interesting  the  working  classes. 

different  evenings,  there  will  be  addresser  and  debates  on  vital 
'human-life  '  problems,  with  questions  and  discussions  by  the  au- 
dience; inspirational  addresses  and  success  talks  by  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  conspicuous  because  of  their  achievements 
in  various  walks  of  life ;  socials  and  receptions,  for  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  the  cultivation  of  sociability,  at  wh.cli  time  light 
refreshments  will  be  served;  discussions  on  the  En.'^lish  Bible, 
the  people's  Magna  Charta,  by  the  best  scholars  and  teachers 
available,  who  will  present  the  subject  from  the  social,  economic, 
ethical,  and  religious  view-points.  Saturday  night  will  be  the  pop- 
ular amusement  night  of  the  week  for  the  men  and  women  who 
need  relaxation.  On  this  night  there  will  be  concerts,  folk-songs, 
impersonations,  readings,  recitals,  tableaux,  etc.  This  schedule 
shows  enough  variety  to  attract  all  sorts  of  people. 

"A  number  of  prominent  speakers  iir."e  already  promised  their 
services.  Frank  Morrison,  .  .  .  Congressman  Wi.liam  S.  Ben- 
net,  of  New  York;  Jacob  Kiis,  Lincoln  Steffens,  John  Spargo, 
Norman  Hapgood,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Robert  Hunter,  John 
Miichc!.,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  White,  D.D..  have  ail  signilied  their 
willingness  to  speak  at  different  meetings. 

"The  pastor  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  v>ill  be  the  Rev. 
George  Dugan,  a  Princeton  graduate,  who  has  made  a  (.onspicu- 
ous  success  of  his  work  in  Toledo,  Oiiio.  He  is  a  man  inoroughly 
interested  in  workingmen,  as  is  shown  by  therepeatcd'acknowledg- 
nients  from  labor-leaders  in  Toledo  lor  the  part  he  nas  taken  in 
their  cause.  With  two  such  men  as  Mr.  .Stslzleand  Dr.  Dugan  at 
the  head  ot  this  enterprise  tiie  I  abor  '\  c.\,\^^^  siiou.d  bo  a  great 
success." 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  held  ; -.  re  a  discussion  arose  over 
Socialism.  It  is  said  that  the  '•.  emple  is  to  give  Socialism  a  fair 
hearing  ;  but  it  neither  ."^  ivors  nor  opposes  it.  A  Temple  Brother- 
hood was  formed  a.id  started  out  with  a  membership  of  no.  Three 
men  represeiuing  the  Typographical  Union,  the  University  .Stu- 
dents' Club,  and  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  were  named  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  platform. 
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DEPLORING  THE  USE  OF   TONGUES 

'  I  "HE  period  of  reflection  has  supervened  upon  tlie  heated  dis- 
-•-  cussion  carried  on  by  representatives  of  the  two  churclies 
wlio  came  to  chisli  over  [tlie  Roosevelt  episode.  Many  journals 
witiiin  the  Metliodist  denomination  now  regret  tiie  use  of  terms  by 
conspicuous  members  of  their  fold  and  declare  that  silence  would 
have  been  the  part  of  wisdom,  ^'ie\^  iiig'  the  case  as  an  outsider 
TIte  Congre_^atio>ux!ist  aiuf  CJiristiai!  J I 'or/(/ (New  York)  observes 
tliat  "one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  Church  to-day  is  to  learn 
how  to  be  decent."     It  adds  : 

"An  American  Archbishop  has  applied  epithets  to  Methodists 
in  Rome  which  tit  only  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  and  which  might 
well  be  used  only  by  people  of  that  sort.  Other  Catholics  ha\  e 
followed  his  example.  Replies  from  Protestants  ha\e  not  been 
lacking  in  the  same  tone  of  scorn  and  contempt  of  Catholics." 

'J7/e  Central  Metliodist  Advocate  (Lexington,  Ky.)  declares  it- 
self "not  in  sympatiiy  with  the  expressions  of  bitterness  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy  "  : 

"Methodism  was  born  of  a  desire  for  spiritual  freedom  and  not 
more  ecclesiastical  power.  It  was  desire  for  anew  life  rather  than 
a  new  church  that  brought  the  Methodist  movement  into  being. 
John  Wesley  said:  'Cod  seems  to  have  raised  us  up  to  spread 
Scriptural  Jioliiiess  ai'er  the  lands.''  If  that  is  the  mission  of 
Methodists,  then  it  seems  out  of  harmony  with  that  purpose  for  a 
Methodist  bishop  to  call  a  Catholic  bishop  a  'double-tongued  liar 
and  slanderer,' as  one  did  a  few  days  ago,  according  to  the  secular 
press.  And  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Rome  issued 
a  statement  that  was  .scarcely  less  bitter  and  vituperative.  If 
Catholic  leaders  will  use  abuse  and  vilification,  the  Methodist 
authorities  should  not  try  to  match  them  in  the  use  of  such  terms. 
What  has  become  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  other  doctrine  of 
Jesus  about  'turning  the  other  cheek"  't  " 

Zion's  /lerald  (Methodist,  lioston)   reads   this  rebuke   to   one 
of  its  own  Church  : 

"  For  men  higii  in  otifice  among  us  to  draw  upon  tlie  dictionary 
for  startling  adjectives  in  order  to  denounce,  with  vehement  and 
vituperative  expressions,  the  dignitaries  or  the  practises  of  Roman- 
ism, is  a  mistake.  The  New  York  S/t/i  headed  in  one  of  its  issues 
last  week  a  news  item — which  told  how  one  conference  had  con- 
cluded after  earnest  debate  that  it  wotdd  be  better  not  to  send  any 
congratulatory  telegram  to  Colonel  Roosevelt — with  the  significant 
words:  'Some  Methodists  Are  Silent.'  It  is  our  sober  judgment 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned  had  some  other 
Methodists  been  silent  also.  As  for  the  distinguished  American 
whose  self-respectful  conduct  in  this  case  has  called  forth  sucli 
wide-spread  praise,  we  judge  that  he,  also,  would  be  grateful  for 
silence.  He  has  asked  that  this  matter  be  allowed  to  rest  as  a 
personal  incident,  settled  and  past.  To  overwlielm  him  with  con- 
gratuations,  with  fulsome  praises,  and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce 
and  abuse  and  vituperate  the  Pope  and  his  counselors — all  this 
is  uncalled  for;  the  overidus  has  already  become  nauseating. 
Oh,  for  a  little  judicious  silence  I  " 

Dr.  Buckley,  of  T/te  C/uistia//  Advocate  (.Methodist,  New 
York),  descants  on  the  policy  of  silence  whereby  the  Rev.  1!.  M. 
Tipple,  of  Rome,  might  have  modified  many  of  the  asperities  of 
the  "late  unpleasantness."     He  says  : 

"The  sagacious  author  of  Ecclesiastes  approved  two  proverbs 
which,  obeyed,  would  have  saved  nations,  kings,  presidents,  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  legislators  and  judges,  'priests,  parsons,  and 
ministers.'  bishops  and  popes  from  disaster. 

"The   first   is:  'Tiikki-:    is  .a  timk   to    ki:i:i-  sii.ivxt  k  and  a 

TI.MK    TO    SI'KAK.' 

"And  the  second  reenforces  the  first:  'A  wisic  man's  mkakt 
DISCKKNKTH  )'.()iii  TiMi'.  AND  J f i)(,M i'-NJ. '  And  he  might  have 
added,  'and  manner.'' 

"It  is  obvious  that  if  Dr.  Tipple  had  considered  those  proverbs 
he  would  have  seen,  and  all  other  Methodists  in  Rome  would  have 
seen,  that  they  should  keep  silence. 

"The  A'atican  and  all  that  approved  its  course  were  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  utterances  such  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Tipple  gave  the 
Vatican  many  side  issues  to  discuss.     All   Methodists   in   Italy 


should  have  kept  profound  silence  at  least  until  Colonel  Roosevelt 
had  left  Italy.  His  situation  was  not  pleasant  to  him.  He  asked 
his  fellow  citizens  of  every  church  and  no  church  to  take  as  little 
notice  of  the  occurrence  as  possible.  Dr.  Tipple,  in  connecting- 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  act  of  refusal  with  a  denunciatory  utterance, 
tho  perhaps  not  intending  to  do  so,  prolonged  the  controversy  and 
was  sure  to  create  a  bitter  discussion  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  act 

and  to  raise  a  counter-demonstration  from  his  friends 

"The  one  further  observation  we  deem  it  wise  to  make  is  to  set 
forth  the  only  theory  that  can  explain  to  us  how  a  man  of  his  cali- 
ber and  history  would  be  so  hasty.  It  is  this:  Having  endured 
the  Fairbanks  episode  and  the  overt  attacks  and  subtle  insinua- 
tions of  Archbishop  Ireland,  when  the  same  spirit  (but  fully  with- 
in its  rights)  was  shown  by  the  A'atican  in  the  treatment  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  like  many  good  men,  he  did  not  finally  'lose  his 
head,'  but  temporarily  lost  the  use  of  what  the  scientists  call  the 
inliihitii'e  powers  contained  therein." 


« 


KOREA  IN  REVIVAL 

'""T^HK  spread  of  the  revival  movement  in  Korea  may  be  gaged 
-*-  by  the  fact,  reported  in  The  Cliristian  (London),  that  during 
1909  over  400,000  Testaments,  Gospels,  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture  were  sold  as  against  less  than  200,000  [in  the  previous 
year.  About  two  months  ago  the  missionaries  in  Korea  held  a 
conference  in  Seoul  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  during 
the  current  year  they  would  endeavor  to  increase  the  number  of 
native  converts  to  1,000,000.  A  novel  method  of  awakening  the 
native  Church  to  the  year's  special  call  and  setting  them  to  work 
is  descril)ed  b\-  The  Christian  thus: 

"At  the  annual  conferences  or  P>il)le-classes,  held  for  leaders  at 
the  large  centers,  the  missionary  states  the  aim,  gives  the  watch- 
word, and  calls  for  subscriptions  of  days  of  evangelistic  work  to 
be  done  during  the  next  tlnee  months,  the  farmer's  months  of  com- 
parative leisure.  Mark's  (iosjjel  and  other  books  are  offered  for 
sale.  These  men  are  then  sent  back  to  the  churches  and  smaller 
local  classes  to  carry  out  the  same  program,  and  to  institute  house- 
to-house  evangelistic  work  all  over  the  country. 

"One  man  has  the  text-leaflets  in  seven  different  colors,  and  after 
visiting  a  district,  he  leaves  a  capable  leader  behind,  who  divides 
the  workers  into  companies  of  two.  and  sends  them  through  the 
whole  neighborhood,  from  house  to  house,  with  tracts  of  one  color 
only.  On  the  second  day  they  make  the  same  round  with  a  differ- 
ent text  of  another  cok)r.  and  so  on  for  seven  days,  with  a  differ- 
ent color  each  day,  and  'thus  they  carry^he  Ark  of  the  Lord  round 
and  round  .Satan's  strongholds.' 

"At  one  conference  of  400  people,  2,700  entire  days  of  work  were 
subscribed  for  the  next  three  months.  At  another  of  600,  5,000  days 
of  work  were  given,  13  men  giving  each  the  wdiole  three  months. 
There,  also,  5.000  copies  of  the  gospels  were  bought.  At  another 
small  conference  of  250,  within  half  an  hour,  4,000  gospels  and 
10.000  tracts  were  all  bought  for  distribution,  and  still  more  were 
called  for.  At  this  conference,  nearly  3,000  days  of  work  were 
promised,  and  paid  workers  gave  part  of  their  salary  because  they 
had  no  time  to  give. 

"Already  10.000  days  of  work  have  been  promised  by  these 
three  small  conferences,  and  these  are  to  be  multiplied  in  the  many 
centers  to  which  they  return — Seoul,  Pyeng  Yang,  Syen  Chun, 
Taiku  Songdo.  These  Christians,  Mrs.  Underwood  says,  are  in 
earnest,  praying  and  working  with  definite  purpose,  simple  faitli, 
and  whole-hearted  endeavor." 

The  two  largest  missions,  tlie  Presbyterian  and  Northern  Meth- 
odist, have  divided  the  territory  so  that  henceforth  no  two  denomi- 
nations or  missions  shall  work  the  same  ground.  'J'lie  Cliristian 
adds  : 

"The  Bible  Committee  recommends  the  getting-out  of  a  special 
edition  of  a  Gospel  at  a  cost  of  not  over  one  sen  (a  farthing)  each, 
for  evangelistic  effort ;  and  urges  that  in  the  coming  year  each 
missionary  shall  endeavor  to  enthuse  his  people  to  personal  work, 
and  to  the  distribution  of  as  many  as  possible  of  these  Gospels 
and  other  books  for  evangelistic  purposes.  It  is  recommended 
also  that  the  Koreans  be  expected  to  furnish  the  funds  for  these 
and  other  Scriptures." 
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POETRY   OPENING   PRISON   DOORS 

THE  -vorUl  occasionally  iiKikes  ameiuls  for  its  treatment  of  the 
ChattertCiis  a-id  the  Francis  Thompsons.  The  freeing  of 
"John  Carter"  from  ;.  Minnesota  prison  is  taken  as  evidence  that 
it  can  indulge  a  love  for  poets,  or  that  it  can  be  moved  to  pity  over 
an  exceptionally  hard  fate.  "Carter,"  so  the  news-sheets  tell  us, 
is  an  Englishman  of  twenty-four,  gifted  with  a  poet's  temperament, 
and  subjected  in  early  years  to  the  deadening  routine  of  business. 
In  such  a  cli'sciplino  he  failed,  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  in  course 
of  time  found  hunself  on  a  freiglu-tiain  in  Northern  Minnesota 
without  his  fare.  He  was  thrown  from  the  train  in  the  little 
village  of  Karlstad  in  November.  1904.  "starving and  cold."  That 
night  he  robbed  the  railway  stat.on  of  $24,  and  si.\  months  later 
was  sent  to  prison  for  ten  years.  His  real  life  began  for  him  inside 
prison  walls.  Shortly  after  entering  the  Stillwater  prison  he 
began  to  write  for  'J7/e  Prison  Minor.  Then  he  ventured  to  send 
his  productions  to  outside  journals,  some  of  these  being  TJte  Bell- 
iiuiii  (Minneapolis)  and  'I'lie  Mirror  (St.  Louis).  He  began  with 
prose,  but  turned  to  verse,  so  he  naively  explains,  because  the  let- 
ters containing  poetry  were  not  so  bulky  and  hence  would  not  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  of  the  prison  authorities.  Recently  Harper's 
Weekly  and  The  Century  have  printed  his  verse.  Judge  Willis, 
of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of  'I'lie  Century^ 
Mr.  George  Fife,  oi  Harper  s  Weekly,  and  others  including,  it  is 
said,  ministers,  college  professors,  and  business  men,  petitioned 
for  his  pardon,  and  on  April  iS  he  left  the  prison  walls.  "The 
commutation,"  says  the  ISoard  of  Pardons  in  its  finding,  "is  on 
recommendation  of  the  trial-judge  and  prosecuting-atlorney  and 
on  the  grounds  of  the  youth  of  the  petitioner  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  wliich  the  crime  was  committed,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  because  of  tlie  inflexibility  of  the  statute  the 
judge  was  unable  to  impose  a  shorter  sentence,  and  that  the  sen- 
tence was  excessive  for  the  crime  committed."  The  New  York 
Times  speaks  thus  of  the  verse  by  which  this  poet  touched  the 
sympathies  of  the  wider  public  : 

"The  poem  published  in  Tlie  Century  is  called  'Con  .Sordini  ' — 
that  is,  'With  Muted  .Strings.'  It  shows  not  only  that  the  author 
was  not  Ijearing  his  punishment  with  bitterness,  but  that  he  has  an 
exceptional  knowledge  of  music  and  feeling  for  it.  The  first  three 
stanzas  speak  of  his  memories  of  Chopin's  Sixth  Polonaise,  Isolde's 
song  from  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde,' and  the  music  in  a 
cathedral.     It  begins  : 

There  is  but  silence:    yet  in  thought  I  heard 
The  desperate  chonls  of  that  wild  polonaise, 

The  sixth  of  Chopin's  wizardry,  but  blurred. 
As  o'er  a  battle-field  a  mournful  haze, 
Blots  out  the  dyinf!  from  the  dead  men's  gaze. 

"As  he  speaks  of  the  boys  in  the  cathedral  choir  chanting  the 
plaint  of  the  captives  of  Babylon  or  the  'De  Profundis'  of  the 
penitent,  the  prisoner  thinks  of  the  reality  of  his  own  bitter  fate, 
and  asks  what  they  can  know  of  the  griefs  they  sing.  Of  them 
he  says  : 

But  they  are  free. 
And  through  their  veins  the  hot  blood,  rioting, 
•Attunes  their  care-free  hearts  to  madrigals  of  Spring. 

"Then  he  from  his  cell  claims  his  own  share  in  the  wonders  of 
music.      His  last  stanza  reads  : 

You  that  have  tamed  the  wilderness  of  soun^l. 

Of  your  proud  minstrelsy  my  share  I  claim. 
I  have  not.  in  the  darkness  here  fast-VjounrI, 

Denied  the  brilliance  of  your  sacred  flame. 

There  is  no  power  in  agony  or  shame 
To  bar  me  from  the  fire-crownei!  heights  ye  hold. 

In  deepest  silence,  I  may  hear  the  same 
Unearthly  music  that  I  loved  of  old. 
I  crave  no  dole,  who  draw  from  stores  of  wealth  untold. 

"George  Fife,  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  which  published  one 
of  'Carter's'  poems  on  February  19  entitled  "Lux  e  Tenebris,'  how- 
ever, suggested  yesterday  that  perhafis  the  long  years  of  confine- 


ment had  given  iiim  an  cpiMHtunily  for  introspection  and  retro- 
spection in  the  silence  ot  the  cell,  wliich  had  brotigiit  out  and 
matured  his  poetic  gift. 

"In  this  poem  the  prisoner  contrasts  his  own  fate  with  that  of 
his  loved  ones.      He  says: 

At  the  tiay's  end  your  lamp  is  lit 

And  I  that  wander  am  glad  of  it. 

I  may  not  sip  of  the  glowing  fire 

That  burns  in  your  eyes,  O  Heart's  desire! 

But  out  of  the  lantern's  stedfast  gleam 

In  utmost  dark  I  weave  me  a  dream. 

"So  far  all  of  Carter's  poems  have  exi)rest  the  feelings  of  the 
man  in  jail,  but  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  editors  he  has 
promisetl  to  touch  on  some  other  theme  in  his  future  work." 

While  the  petition  for  "Carter's"  release  was  pending,  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  our  dailies  regarded  the  wisdom  of  the  act  with 
views  that  were  variously  sympathetic,  unsympathetic,  pseudo- 
witty,  and  cynically  brutal.  The  New  York  ii7'^///««^/'c.i7 declared 
itself  "heartily  in  sympathy — not  so  much  because  he  is  young  and 
gifted,  but  because  it  seems  to  us  in  itself  a  crime  to  imprison  a 
l)oy  of  nineteen  for  ten  years  for  stealing  ^24  at  a  time  when  he 
was  starving."  The  Times  (New  York)  was  favorably  disposed 
because  "Carter  "  himself  "does  not  assume  the  attitude  of  a  man 
with  a  grievance  against  society,  and  he  does  not  claim  his  liberty 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  poet."  In  this  class  also  was  the  Chicago 
Kecord-Herali/,  which  obser\ed  that  "young  'Carter,'  as  he  calls 
himself,  has  abundantly  shown  that  he  is  not  primarily  a  burglar, 
but  a  poet."  The  New  York  World  saw  that  "men  are  pardoned 
out  of  prison  for  illness,  for  political  pull,  for  sentimental  reasons  ; 
the  plea  of  a  prattling,  child  to  a  soft-hearted  (io\ernor  is  ofteii 
enough."  So  it  asked  if  "literary  talent  be  deemed  to  have  exten 
uated  the  prisoner's  crime?  "  and  answered  : 

"Certainly  if  poetry  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  commutation  of 
sentence,  'John  Carter,'  by  the  quality  of  his  verses  printed  in 
Harper's  ireekly,  The  Century,  and  other  periodicals,  has  earned 
his  liberty.  None  of  the  prentice  work  of  the  elder  American 
poets  that  can  be  recalled,  the  maiden  efforts  of  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  or  Bryant,  contained  so  much  promise.  Is  there 
in  this  Western  prison  a  young  poet  of  a  t\pe  new  to  American 
literature,  one  with  some  of  Swinburne's  attributes  ;  a  potential 
V^illon,  of  whom  the  'Ballade of  Misery  and  Iron  '  is  not  unworthy? 

"'Carter's'  muse  seems  to  have  developed'  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  four  remaining  years  of  his 
term  will  pro\e  as  productive  for  him  as  an  ecpial  period  of  free- 
dom. He  IS  better  off  as  regards  facilities  for  composition  than 
Bunyan  and  Silvio  Pellico  were,  or  Oscar  Wilde." 

Not  so  liberal  minded  was  the  Pittsburg  Jh'spa/ih  in  hoping, 
"if  the  plea  for  jiardon  in  this  case  is  leased  solely  ujxju  the  poetic 
ability  of  the  convict,  that  it  will  be  ruthlessly  rejected."  'I'his 
journal  added  : 

"There  are  enough  bad  poets  now  without  turning  every  convict 
in  the  country  to  poetizing  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  magazine  editors 
in  a  campaign  for  his  release.  Some  poetry  is  a  crime  anyway. 
That  furnished  by  the  Minnesota  convict  may  not  be  in  that  class, 
but  if  the  magazinists  are  so  thrilled  by  it  as  their  interest  would 
indicate,  their  ability  to  judge  of  poetry  is  exactly  on  a  level  with 
his  to  write  it — not  very  high." 

The  Chicago  I'.i'ening  Post  became  ironical,  questioning: 

".Should  not  all  j^oets  be  in  prison  ?  They  always  have  been, 
more  or  less,  from  the  time  of  \'illon  down  to  Francis  .Scott  Key. 
And  the  woild  has  got  along  very  well  on  this  basis,  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  otherwise,  indeed.  For  if  there  be  any  real  poetry  in 
a  man,  there  is  nothing  like  stone  walls  and  iron  bais  to  bring  it 
out  ;   while  the  inferior  product  is  auKnnatically  kept  off  the  market. 

"What  do  we  want  of  jjoels  anvway  ?  They  are  no  good  in  busi- 
ness and  they  oidy  add  to  the  cost  of  living.  And  not  even  the 
Cliff  Dwellers'  Club  c;iii  defend  the  magazine  variety.  Mr.  John- 
son would  better  shake  his  white  plumes  and  win  freedom  for  some 
of  our  unfortmiate  political  grafters  whose  presence  is  so  acutely 
needed  in  our  city  coimcils  and  State  legislatures," 
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WILL.    G.   SHAKESPEARE, 

Descendant    of     the    poet's 
grandfather. 


VIVIAN   WOOD, 

Descended  from  Shakespeare's 
grandmother  on  mother's  side. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


FRANK   HART, 

Descended  from  a  sister  of 
Shakespeare. 


REV.  J.   H.  SHAKESPEARE, 

Descendant  of  Shakespeare's 
grandfatlter. 


SHAKESPEARE    AND    HIS   LIVING    KIN. 


DISINHERITED   HEIRS  OF  GENIUS 

WHILE  the  Peers  are  considering  Lord  Rosebery's  implied 
doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  hereditary  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  the  first-born,  another  example  of  British  heredity  put 
Itself  on  exliibition  recently  at  a  dinner  held  in  London,  where  the 
descendants  of  great  poets  met  to  toast  their  ancestors,  or  those 
with  whom  they  could  claim  kin.  A  goodly  number  were  present 
to  show  that  poets  in  the  past  were  not  advocates  of  race  suicide. 
Most  of  the  Olympian  names  in  England's  galaxy  were  represented, 
tho  Lord  Coleridge,  who  occupied  the  chair,  confest  he  couldn't 
swear  that  the  Herald's  College  would  stand  for  all  their  pedigrees. 
Shakespeare  found  at  least  four  to  claim  him  as  kin,  tho  none  of 
direct  descent.  Relatives  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Burns, 
Shelley,  Byron,  to  mention  only  the  great  names,  were  there,  tho 
not  many  of  these  names  were  represented  at  the  "top  table."  In 
this  place  of  honor  were  prominent  the  kin  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Helen  Lady 
Dufferin,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
with  the  playwright  Wycherley,  and  Spenser,  Milton  and  Cole- 
ridge to  add  a  democratic  flavor.  Representatives  of  poets  prior 
to  and  including  Elizabethans  were  seated  in  company,  while  the 
following  centuries  gathered  their  offspring  at  other  tables.  The 
company  led  Lord  Coleridge  to  wonder  if  the  poets  themselves, 
could  they  be  on  hand,  would  enjoy  so  harmonious  an  evening.  He 
exprest  .some  further  doubts,  as  well  as  some  impregnable  convic- 
tions, such  as : 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  are  here  to  testify  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  liereditary  principle  or  the  reverse.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  that  we  are  all  of  us  poets,  either  actual  or  potential,  and  illus- 
trating the  saying  tliat  poeta  iiascitur  non  Jit.  Or  it  may  be  that 
we  are  sitting  ranged  round  these  tables  waiting,  like  the  Scholar 
Gipsy,  for  the  spark  from  heaven  to  fall.  And  I  could  wish,  in- 
deed, tliat,  as  with  Halley's  comet,  there  was  a  periodicity,  and 
that  at  stated  intervals  the  divine  afflatus  revisited  the  descendants 
of  the  poets.  If  in  the  case  of  any  of  my  hearers  that  long  periodic 
time  has  at  last  run  out  and  the  poetic  star  has  again  mounted  into 
the  heavens,  let  not  modesty  in  him  or  her  prevent  us  from  sharing 
in  that  inspiration.  This  is  said  to  be  a  material  age,  but  it  is 
sentiment,  pure  sentiment,  that  has  brought  us  all  together  to- 
night. While  we  are  said  to  be  a  nation  proud  of  our  deeds  rather 
than  our  arts,  and  truly  we  are  proud  of  the  great  men  of  action 
tliat  our  race  has  produced,  still  we  may  claim  to  surpass  all  other 
nations  that  ever  lived  upon  the  habitable  globe  as  a  nation  of 
great  poets.  Wonderful,  truly  wonderful,  is  the  output  of  our 
poetry  from  Chaucer  right  down  to  our  present  day.     Here  we  are 


inhabitants  of  quite  a  small  country,  living  in  a  foggy  air,  given 
over  to  industrial  pursuits,  dubbed,  as  we  have  been  dubbed,  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  yet  no  country,  not  Greece,  not  Pales- 
tine, not  Rome,  no  European  country,  not  America,  can  vie  with  us 
in  the  wealth,  the  continuity,  or  the  variety  of  our  poetic  thought. 
I  can  not  even  conjecture  an  explanation.  It  may  lie  in  the  inspi- 
ration that  we  have  received  from  our  struggles  for  liberty  and 
order.  It  may  lie  in  the  variety,  the  flexibility,  the  music  of  our 
mother  tongue.  It  may  lie  in  something  that  defies  analysis,  an 
indefinable  inspiration  that  seems  to  breathe  upon  our  land.  It 
is  all  unaccountable,  but  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid." 

He  went  on  to  question  what  the  British  Islands  would  be  with- 
out the  poets,  "for,  above  all  things,  it  is  they  who  kave  conse- 
crated the  land  to  us."     Further: 

"They  have  ennobled,  they  have  beautified,  they  have  trans- 
figured the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature.  The  winter's  frost,  the 
spring  with  its  flowers,  the  high  midsummer  pomp,  autumn  with 
its  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness,  sunrise,  sunset,  the  moon  throw- 
ing her  silver  mantle  o'er  the  dark,  the  galaxy  of  the  stars,  the 
mountain,  the  lake,  the  river,  the  sea,  the  melody  of  the  birds,  the 
plow  driven  along  the  furrow,  the  sower,  the  reaper,  the  church- 
yard at  eventide,  the  eye  traveling  from  mount  to  mount  through 
cloudland,  the  thunder  and  the  rainbow,  the  wind  and  the  rain — 
what  would  they  be  to  us  without  the  poets  .''  Who  is  there  so 
stockish  as  not  to  find  these  sights  and  sounds  more  eloquent  to 
him  from  a  study  and  a  reading  of  our  singers  ?  Turn  from 
Nature  to  human  life.  The  greatest  poet  of  all  time — who  held 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature — of  whom  it  was  said  of  old  that,  tho  his 
line  of  life  went  soon  about,  the  lifetime  of  his  like  would  never 
out — on  the  royal  stage  of  Shakespeare  all  the  great  figures  of  his- 
tory pass  before  our  eyes.  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land— on  all  he  casts  what  has  been  rightly  called  his  kingly  gaze. 
He  takes  mankind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — the  innocence 
of  Arthur,  the  passion  of  Juliet,  the  ambition  of  Macbeth,  the 
palsied  will  of  Ha7nlet,  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  the  pathetic  and 
retributive  death  of  Z^«r.  He  brings  us  into  the  forest  and  sets 
us  down  under  the  greenwood  tree,  or,  again,  he  takes  us  into  the 
gossamer  world  of  fairyland,  and,  finally,  with  Prospero  as  his 
spokesman,  he  bids  us  all  be  cheerful  and  think  of  all  things  well, 
and  with  this  sweet  and  wholesome  parting  our  great  poet  closes 
his  book  and  his  message  to  mankind.  Time  would  fail  for  me  to 
tell  you  of  all  the  poets  who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  Castalian 
spring.  Of  many  of  them,  alas,  the  world  was  not  worthy.  Many 
of  them  died  neglected  and  forlorn.  But  we  tell  them  to-night  that 
their  words  still  live.  We  are  grateful  to  them  as  the  enchanters 
who  in  the  moment  could  dissolve  us  into  ecstasies  and  bring  all 
heaven  before  our  eyes.  Whether  we  be  in  joy  or  in  sorrow, 
whether  we  be  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  youth  or  in  manhood 
or  in  old  age,  we  tell  them  that  they  have  left  us  a  rich  storehouse 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  I  give 
you  'The  Immortal  Memories  of  the  British  I'oets.'" 
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SHERIDAN  AND  HIS  GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON. 

The   Marquess  of  Duffcrin  here  shows  some  physiORnomic  traits  of  his 
famous  ancestor,  whom  he  represented  at  tlie  poets'  dinner. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  PLAYS? 

PLAYWRIGHTS  who  are  busy  writing  failures  are  urged  to 
study  the  causes  that  have  siven  the  great  successes  of  the 
pa.st  their  vogue.     A  tentative  list  of  the  one  hundred  best  plays 
contain  some  that  appealed  to  the  earlier  generation,  which,  says 
The  Draiuati-c Mirror,  "reveal  a  dignity  of  subject  that  is  not  .seen 
to-day  in  the  theater,  particularly  among  plays  that  are  esteemed 
among  the  most  popular."     Ol  these  old-timers  mention  is  made 
of    "A   Ne^v   Way   to  I'ay    Old 
Debt-s,"  "The  Hunchback,"  "  In- 
gomar,  "     "  P.elphegor,  "     "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "Damon    and 
Pj-tliias."    and     "The    Lady    of 
Lyons."     These    may   be    com- 
pared  with   a  composite  list   to 
which    several    hands    have   re- 
cently contributed  in  an  effort  to 
determine    which    are   "the    ten 
plays  most  acted  "  at  the  present. 
Mr.    Edwin    Hopkins,    wlio   fur- 
nishes this  list,  writes : 

"A  tabulation  of  the  five  opin- 
ions show  tliree  plays  unques- 
tionably in  the  lead  in  the  order 
named:  'I'ncle  Tom's  Cal)in,' 
'Ten  Nigiits  in  a  Barroom,'  and 
'Ea.st  Lynne.' 

"Closely  following  are  'Ca- 
mille,'  'The  Two  Orphans.'  'Rip 
Van  VVinkle,"HamIet.' 

"After  these  fir.st  seven,  opin- 
ions differ  widely,  but  the  list  is  completed  by  'Jerry  the  Tramp,' 
'Hazel  Kirke,'  'Faust,'  with  'Colleen  Bawn  '  on  a  par  with 
'Faust,'  being  twice  mentioned;  the  following  being  mentioned 
once:  'Monte  Cristo,'  'The  Octoroon,'  'Fanchon  the  Cricket,' 
'Oliver  Twist,' 'Lady  Audley's  Secret, ".Streets  of  New  York,' 
'  'Way  Down  East.' 

"Among  other  plays  considered  but  not  included  in  any  of  the 
five  lists  were  'The  Silver  King,'    'The    Ticket-of-Leave  Man,' 
'Peek's  Bad   Boy,'  'Muldoons    Picnic,' 'Handy  Andy,'  'Hawk- 
shaw  the  Detective, ' '  Frou  Frou. ' 
'The    Lady    of    Lyons.'   'Josiah 
Whitcomb,'     'The     Merchant  of 
\'enice,'  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'My 
Partner,'    'The     Danites,'   'The 
Hidden  Hand,'  'The  Old  Home- 
stead,"Arabian  Nights,'  'Arrah- 
na-Pogue,'      'Richelieu,'      'The 
Shaughraun.' 

""Way  Down  East'  was  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  li.sts  on  the 
l)asis  that  it  had  been  acted  by 
so  many  companies.  For  ex- 
ample, five  companies  for  four 
years  would  be  equivalent  to  one 
company  for  twenty  years,  or 
about  6,000  performances,  and 
'  "Way  Down  East '  has  been 
played  much  more  frequently. 
The  eighth  play,  'Jerry  the 
Tramp,'  undoubtedly  deserves 
inclusion,  since  it  has  l)een 
played  under  such  a  variety  of 
titles.  It  is,  however,  a  \ery 
open  question  whether  or  not 
'Hazel  Kirke,"Faust,'  and  'The 
Colleen  Bawn'  should  not  give  way  to  Perk's  Bad  Boy'  and  'Mul- 
doon's  Picnic,'  whicii,  tlio  farces  of  the  lowest  order,  are  never- 
tliele-sfi  very  widely  and  continuously  performed,  even  yet." 

The  lists  of  the  ten  most-acted  plays,  observes  The  Draiiutlic 
J///r<?r  editorially,  "affords  food  for  tliought."  Surh  thoughts  :is 
these : 

"While  among  these  plays  may  be  found  pereiuii.d  fivorite-s, 


there  is  hardly  one  among  them,  except  'Hamlet,' that  compli- 
ments the  taste  of  tiie  general  public.  It  is  true  that  'The  Two 
Orphans,'  'East  Lynne,'  and  'Camille' touch  varying  emotions, 
yet  all  appeal  to  the  desire  of  woman  to  weep  in  tlie  theater,  and 
all  emphasize  the  fact  that  woman  is  a  stedfast  patron  of  the  drama 
day  by  day.  The  plays  that  appeal  to  the  intellect  may  have 
strong  friends,  but  tliese  are  in  a  minority.  It  may  be  different 
some  day,  and  when  that  day  comes  the  intellectual  play  may 
dominate,  as  really  it  dominated  in  'the  palmy  days. '  At  present, 
however,  tlie  drama  that  satisfies  the  multitude  is  simple  drama. 

and     it    deals    with    elementary 

matters." 

The  Mirror  gives  tlie  "hun- 
dred best  plays  "  compiled  by  Mr. 
Howard  Herrick.  He  points  out 
this  as  probably  the  only  list 
thus  far  attempted,  tho  numerous 
lists  of  the  hundred  best  books 
have  appeared.  Perhaps,  as  he 
suggests,  Mr.  William  Archer,  or 
Mr.  William  Winter,  would  be  the 
man  best  adapted  to  make  the 
choice.  Shakespeare  is  excluded 
because  his  plays  are  in  a  class 
of  their  own.  Also  no  foreign 
plays  are  mentioned  except  those 
that  have  been  presented  on  the 
Englishor  American  stage.  This 
is  the  list : 

Pay    Old 


Jil.l.WKKI.VTTON    .\M)    Ills    (iKANDSON. 

The  younger  Lytton  is  one  of  those  who  shine  in  light  reHecte<l  from  tht 
illustrious  past,  and  who  lately  met  together  in  ancestor- worship. 


"A    New    Way    to 
Debts,"  Massinger. 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  Goldsmith. 
"School  for  Scandal,"  "The  Rivals,"  Sheridan. 
"Virginius,""The  Hunchback,"  "The  Love  Chase,"  Knowles. 
"Richelieu,"  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  P.ulwer-Lytton. 
"  Ingomar,"  adapted  by  Maria  Lovell. 
"Louis  XL,"  Casimir  Delavigne. 
"  Belphegor  "  (The  Mountebank),  Charles  Webb. 
"Ruy  Bias,"  Hugo. 
"The  Fool's  Revenge."  Hugo-Tom  Taylor. 

"Faust,"  Goethe. 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  Scribe 
and  Legouve. 

"  Damon   and    Pythias,"   Jolm 
Baniin, 

"  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  Gil- 
])ert. 

"The       Corsican       Brothers," 
"Monte  Cristo,"  Dumas. 

"Don   Caesar  de  Bazan,"   Du- 
manois  and  D'Ennery. 
"Camille,"  Dumas  fits. 
"Frou  Frou,"  Meiliiac-Halevy. 
"  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Boker. 
"The  Bells,"  Lewis. 
"London     Assurance,"     "The 
Shaughran,"  Boucicault. 

"Rip     Van     Winkle,"     Irving- 
Boucicault. 

"The  Two  Orphans,"  "ACele 
brated     Case,"     D'Ennery     and 
Cormon. 

"Madame  Sans  Gene,"  Sardou 
and  Moreau. 

"Caste,"      "David      Garrick," 
Robertson. 
"Fedora,"  "Diplomacy"   (Dora),  "Divorqons,"  "A    Scrap    of 


Paper,'  Sardou. 
"Black-Eyed  Su.san,"  Jerrold. 
"Article  17,"  I'.clot-Cazauran. 
"  lincle  'i'om's  Cabin,"  Stowe-Aiken. 
"East  Lynne,"  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
"  Fanchon,"  Waldauer. 
"A  Parisian  Romance,"  Feuillet-Cazauran. 
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'  "The  Henrietta," 
Sherlock   llohiies," 


"Hazel  Kirke."  Mackaye. 

"The  Banker's   Daughter."    "  Slieiianiloah 
Howard. 

"Held  by  the  Enemy."  "  Secret  Service," 
Ciillette. 

"Jim  the  Penman,"  Sir  Charles  Vounsj. 

"Shore  Acres."  Heme. 

"In  Old  Kentucky."  Dazey. 

"  Esmeralda,"  Burnett-Gillette. 

"The  Private  Secretary,"  Charles  Hawtrey. 

"Ghosts,"  "A  Doirs  House,"  "Hedda  Gabler,"  Ibsen 


Copyrighted,  Boston  Phnio  News  Co. 

CHARLES    MARTIN   LOEFFLER 

Wlio  lias  "made  himself  felt,  a  disturbing,  uncomfortably  progressive  spirit,  in  tlie  vanguard  of 

artistic  progress  "  in  musical  America. 

"The  Professor's  Love  Story."  "The  Little  Minister,"  "Peter 
Pan,"  Barrie. 

"The  Charity  Ball,"  ISelasco  and  De  Mille. 

"The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  Belasco. 

"Zaza,"  Berton  and  Simon-Belasco. 

"  .Magda,"  Sudermann. 

"  Hannele,"  Hauptmann. 

"  Monna  Vanna,"  Maeterlinck. 

"The  Silver  Kuv^,"  "The  Middleman,"  "  The  Dancing  (lirl," 
"The  Liar.s,"  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  H.  A.  Jones. 

"The  Second  Mrs.  Tancjueray,"  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells," 
"  Iris,"  Pinero. 

".Sowing  the  Wind."  Grundy. 

"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  "  L'Aiglon,"  Rostand. 

"Charley's  Aunt,"  IJrandon  Thomas. 

"A  Contented  Woman,"  "A  Texas  Steer,"  Hoyt. 

"Trilby,"  Du  Maurier-l'otter. 

"  Hen-Hur,"  Wallace-Young. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  Hope-Rose. 

"Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  ".\  Woman  of  Xo  Importance," 
Wilde. 

"Mrs.  Warren's  Profe.ssion,"  "Candida."  Shaw. 

"Tess  of  the  DTrbervilles,"  Hardy-Stoddard. 

"The  Christian,"  Caine. 

"The  Easiest  Way,"  "Paid  in  Full."  Walter. 

"Arizona,"  "The  Witching  Hour,"  Tiiomas. 

"Sappho,"  Daudet-Fitch. 

"The  Climbers,"  "The  Truth,"  Fitch. 

"When  We  Were  Twenty-one,"  Esmoinl. 

"The  Great  Divide,"  Moody. 

"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  Kennedy. 

Twenty-one  of  these  plays  are  by  American  dramatists,  and 
three  have  an  American  as  part  author. 


AN  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  INNOVATOR 

A  MERICAhas  in  Charles  Martin  LoefBer  a  composer  of  singu- 
-^~*-  lar  affinity  with  some  of  Europe's  ultramodern  men.  His  near 
est  spiritual  kin  are  Strauss  and  Debussy,  says  a  writer  in  Musical 
A>?ierica,  the  at  tunes  his  compositions  have  reflected  the  influ- 
ences of  Brahms  and  Wagner.  Bach  and  Mozart  are  among  the  com- 
posers Mr.  Loefller  most  admires,  and  Mozart's  Ninth  Symphony, 
we  are  told,  he  regards  as  the  greatest  symphony  in  existence.  Mr. 
Loettier  was  born  in  Miilhausen,  Alsace,  in  1861,  but  he  has  lived 
many  years  in  America  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston.  The  public  has  seen  and  heard  him  as 
solo  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  has,  according  to  the  writer  who  signs  himself 
"O.  D.,"  "earnestly  and  persistently  shunned 
publicity,  and  has  set  the  seal  of  exclusiveness 
upon  his  precious  'ultramodern'  creations;  yet 
he  has  made  himself  felt,  a  disturbing,  uncom- 
fortably progressive  spirit,  in  the  vanguard  of  ar- 
tistic progress."  The  writer  gives  his  psychology 
in  these  words  : 

"It  is  probable  that  his  pride  of  intellect  knows 
no  bounds,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  he  has 
looked  on  the  other  side  of  existence  and  taken 
notes.  More  than  this,  he  has  held  himself  intact 
during  the  process.  He  is  still  insatiably  curious 
concerning  life,  art,  and  the  surrounding  worlds. 
It  seems  that  his  peculiar  eyes  will  always  be 
peering,  undismayed,  into  the  indeterminate.  A 
mind  at  once  so  nervous,  so  conscious,  so  perfectly 
poised,  is  the  rarest  of  all  things." 

That  "  all  true  art  is  sophisticated  "  is  the  dic- 
tum upon  which  Mr.  LoefHer  bases  his  philosophy 
as  it  explains  both  his  own  work  and  his  prefer- 
ences among  the  moderns.  Here  is  his  own  analy- 
sis of  two  of  Europe's  musical  disturbers  : 

"Consider  Strauss,  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts, 
tho  not  necessarily  the  greatest  living  composer. 
He  has  assimilated  everything.  I  think  that  in 
'Salome'  he  has  even  assimilated  Debussy,  altho,  of  course,  he 
has  used  Debussy's  discoveries  in  a  more  direct  and  even  brutal 
manner.  But  in 'Elektra '  Strauss  has  become  himself — shaken 
off,  at  last,  all  that  had  been  hindering  him,  I  mean  the  learning 
accumulated  in  his  student  days.  In  his  symphonic  poems  he  is 
by  no  means  as  novel  as  he  seems.  His  form  is  only  the  logical 
development  of  the  symphony  or  the  rondo,  or  some  other  classical 
structure,  and  this  remark  applies  alinost  equally  to  his  harmony 
and  his  counterpoint.     In 'Elektra' there  are  new  things 

"  Debussy  is,  or  was,  a  genuine  innovator.  He  expresses  him- 
self, it  is  true,  within  a  small  circumference,  but  in  that  little 
kingdom  he  is  supreme.  I  think  that  he  hears  more  than  any 
of  us  in  nature.  At  least  he  is  more  conscious  of  his  sensa- 
tions and  more  successful  in  expressing  them.  I  believe  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  hear  the  grass  growing  he  would  set  it  to 
music  I 

"Debussy,  from  the  first,  steered  for  himself.  We  have  in 
France  the  opposite  wing,  the  followers  of  Franck.  There  is 
D'Indy.  Debussy  calls  himself  a  pagan.  A  paragraph  in 
D'Indy's  course  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  says  'good  counterpoint 
can  not  be  written  without  a  pure  heart'  (and  this  may  well  be  so). 
D'Indy  is  a  figure  from  the  fourteenth  century.  He  believes  that 
in  art  there  is  a  principle  higher  than  what  is  only  beautiful,  and 
he  upholds  his  beliefs  with  what  amounts  to  fanaticism.  He  has 
a  prodigious  intellect  and  a  consuming  passion  for  knowledge. 
Tie  learned  German  that  he  might  read  Goethe,  as  he  learned 
1-nglish  to  know  Shakespeare.  He  looks  into  you,  this  Torque- 
mada,  with  his  calm  and  piercing  eyes,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
or  less,  without  your  knowledge,  knows  exactly  what  you  are.  In 
his  amazing  scores  one  often  chances  upon  passages  which  seem 
to  be  wonderful  and  unconscious  discoveries  on  the  part  of  the 
composer,  whose  mind  had  been  concentrated  on  more  austere 
imaginings,  and  who  then  produces  instantaneously  something  out 
of  the  direct  line  that  he  had  conceived." 
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Lift'Tig  its  crest  to  challenge  the  deep 
Hush  of  Eternity. 

Still  for  a  moment  they  stand, 

Massed  on  the  sun's  red  death. 
A  surge  of  bronze,  too  great,  too  grand, 

To  endure  for  more  than  a  breath. 

Only  a  billow  and  stream 

Of  muscle  and  flank  and  mane 
Like  darkling  mountain-cataracts  gleam 

Gript  in  a  Titan's  rein. 

Once  more  from  the  furrow's  end 

They  wheel  to  the  fallow  lea, 
And  down  the  muffled  slope  descend 

To  the  sleeping  sea. 

And  the  fibrous  knots  of  clay. 

And  the  sun-dried  clots  of  earth 
Cleave,  and  the  sunset  cloaks  the  gray 

Waste  and  the  stony  dearth. 

O,  hroad  and  dusky  and  sweet. 

The  sunset  covers  the  weald ! 
But  my  dreams  are  waving  with  golden  wheat 

In  a  still  strange  Held. 


My  soul,  my  soul  lies  bare, 

Between  the  hills  and  the  sea; 

Come,    plowman    Death,     with 
share. 
And  plow  the  field  for  me. 


thy     sharp     plow- 


"The  Autumn  Day"  {The  Academy, 
London),  by  an  English  contemporary  of 
Alfred  Noyes,  contrasts  interestingly  with 
the  work  of  that  author.  Olive  Douglas 
files  out  the  fraction  of  a  hair,  and  fits  every 
chosen  word  into  her  picture  like  some 
careful  bit  of  mosaic. 

The  Autumn  Day 

By   Olive  Douglas 

How  delicately  steps  the  autumn  day 
In  azure  cloak  and  gown  of  ashen  gray 
Over  the  level  country  that  I  lovel 


POSTUM  FOX  MOTHERS 

Tbe  I>rink  that  Noart8h<>8  and  Supplies  Food 
<or  Mother  aud  CnUd 


"My  husband  has  been  unable  to  drink 
coffee  for  Beveral  years,  bo  we  were  very  glad 
to  give  Postum  a  trial  and  when  we  under- 
6to<Ki  that  long  boiling  would  bring  out  the 
delicious  flavour,  we  have  been  highly 
plea.eed  with  it. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  for  nursing 
mothers  that  I  have  ever  seeu.  It  keeps  up 
the  mother's  strength  and  increas^-s  tlie 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  child  if  par- 
taken of  freely.  I  drank  it  between  meals 
instead  of  water  and  found  it  most  benedcial. 

"Our  five-year-old  boy  has  been  verv  deli- 
cate since  birth  and  has  developed  slowly. 
He  was  white  and  bloodless.  I  began  to 
give  him  Postum  freely  and  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  change.  When  any  person 
remarks  about  the  great  improvemen',  we 
never  fail  to  tell  tiietn  that  we  attribute  his 
^in  in  strength  and  general  health  t<^)  the 
tree  use  of  Postum  and  this  has  led  many 
friends  to  use  it  for  themselves  and  children. 

"  I  have  always  cautioned  friends  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  about  Postum,  to  follow 
directions  in  making  it,  for  unless  it  is  boiled 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  it  is  quite  taste- 
less. On  the  other  hand,  when  properly 
made,  it  is  very  delicious.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from 
the  ii.'e  of  vour  Postum." 

Pvead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu> 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Will  You  Accept 
FREE 

a  Sheet  of 

Carbon  Paper 

that  will 

Copy  100  Letters? 

Give  it  to  your  stenographer 
and  tell  her  to  use  it  until  it  is 
worn  out,  and  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  copies  it  makes. 

The  result  will  show  you  some- 
thing that  you  don't  believe  possi- 
ble in  Carbon  paper  service. 
That's  why  we  want  every  reader 
of  The  Digest  to  send  for  a 
sample  of 


TRADE 


CARBON  PAPER 


Made  in  black,  blue,  purple,  red  and  green  ;  in 
six  varieties  to  meet  every  requirement.  This 
list  gives  the  varieties  and  the  number  of  copies 
each  will  make  at  one  writing  on  good  onion- 
skin paper: 

Regular   Finish 

MultiKo;)y,  It.  wt. 
MuhiKopv,  medium 
MultiKopy,  billing 


Hard  Finish 

20 
8 
6 

MultiKopy,  It.  wt. 
MultiKoi»v,  medium 
MuluKopy,  Uilling 

16 
6 

4 

This  is  your  chance  to  learn  how  the  use  of  the 
right  carbon  paper  in  your  office  can  be  a  big  help  in 
efficiency  of  work  and  in  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

Note  in  the  table  above  the  number  of  copies 
MultiKopy  will  make  at  one  writing.  Will  your 
present  paper  make  over  four  legible  copies? 

MultiKopy  gives  remarkably  sharp  impressions  — 
they  don't  smut,  are  clean  to  handle  and  don't 
fade.  Erasures  on  the  original  hardly  show  on 
the  copy.      MultiKopy  never  dries  out, 

MultiKopy  is  not  cheap,  but  it  is 
extremely  economical.    It  is  well  worth  your 


while  to  send  tor  and  try  the  sample  sheet. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.     If  not,  we  will. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

Typewriter  Carbon,    Ribbons  and  Supplier 

361   Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Dkjkst  wh«in  wtIIIdk  U)  advertHK-rs. 
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Phew  ! 


A  telephone  booth  that  is  not  regu- 
larly ventilated  is  a  public  danger.  Its 
dead  air,  often  fetid,  warm  and  moist, 
forms  an  incubator  vhich  nurtures  and 
multiplies  disease  germs.  The  instal- 
lation of  a 


Ready -to-Run 

Ventilating   Set 

in  ivrry  booth  (as  shown  in  thr  pitturi'  be- 
low) is  as  much  a  nfCi-ssity  of  public  hys;ii-ne 
as  tjx'  ventilation  of  theatr.s  or  school-rooms. 
The  Sturtevant  Set  does  not  disturb  tin- 
users  of  the  telrphone  at  all;  our  patented 
device  prevents  the  escape  of  sound  into  the 
room  or  into  neiu'li boring  booths.  Tin-  venti- 
lator forces  the  air  into  one  or  more  booths, 
completely  chansins;  thi-  air  evi-ry  few  min- 
utes, thus  keepinsf  the  booths  cool  and  doinp 
away  with  the  conditions  most  fayorintr  grerm- 
life.  It  runs  from  any  eh  ctric  fixture  at  a 
very  low  cost  for  operation. 

The  Sturtevant  sit 
is  a  perfect  di-vice  for 
yi-ntilatintr  and  cool- 
ini,'  otfices,  kitchens, 
closets,  s  m  o  k  i  n  K  - 
rooms,  boat-cabins, 
lod^erooms.  labora- 
tories, toilet-rooms, 
etc.  In  the  bedroom, 
it  ffives  all  the  advan- 
tage of  out-o  f-do  o  r 
sleepitiir. 

Size  A.  f.^':  B.  $/^:  C.  S^-^:  delivered  in  I '.  S. 
For  fait  <  ahout  vciilitation  ami  fiirt/ier 

ilc\\it/s  -cr//r  fur  Iwuklct  —  D-45 
Trade  prices  to  Electrical  Contractors,  Hardware 

Dealers  and  Power  Companies. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY,  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

BI'.A.NCH  OFFICES:  50  Cbur.b  ,-i..  .N>w  V.rk;  l.i',  >.  .id  .si.. 
PMIa.le1pfaiA;  :i-'J  W.  .■Jd  St.,  iiuciiiiiati ;  .Xlfl  Fullcrt..n  Bl'le.,  St. 
I/.iiis;.i.;il.s.  eiiiitiin  St.,  Chlr»cu:711  I'ark  Bid;.,  Piltsburp:  1050 
\\a3hlngtwn  U-an  k  Triigt  Bide..  ^Va»hmft^•n,  I).  C.  :y4  01nerSl.. 
B'rtit'.n;  ol".'  Mrtrn)MiIitnn  Bl.ljr.,  JUinnrfljioIiB:  ^'l'-> 
Scln'fi»-1dB1'Iir.,eie\rlan  !:  lli>?*(;nitiiteBldi:..  Rc«h.-s- 
ter:  •■-"-''l  Ilrmi*.n  Bldir..  New  Orleans;  310  Cuniiccticut 
Miiliml  l;id.'-.  Hartt,.r.i. 


For   BILIOUSNESS   Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT   WATER. 
A.void      Substitutes 


With  glittering  veils  of  light  about  her  head 
.\n(l  skirts  of  wide  horizons  round  her  spread 
White  as  the  \\hite  \ving-feathers  of  a  dove. 

Her  feet,  a  flash  of  silver  on  the  sea, 
Chase  silver  sails  that  fly  untiringly 
Toward  the  enchanted  Islands  of  the  West. 

Heautiful  Islands,  gardens  of  delit^ht! 

That  flower  at  dawn  with  roses  red  and  white  .   .   . 

-And  f.anic  at  sunset  gold  and  amethyst   .   .   . 

How  delicately  steps  the  autumn  day 
In  azure  cloak  and  gown  of  ashen  gray- 
Over  the  level  country  that  I  love  .   .   . 

And  how  my  heart  that  all  sweet  things  beguile 
Goes  laughing  with  her  for  a  little  while  .   .   . 
-Ami  then  turns  homeward  like  a  weary  dove. 

A    few    seasonable    and    rather    ])le;.sanl 
\-erses  from   Ham ptiui' s. 

Soni:  of    the   Sap 

Bv   W.   G.   Tixckom-Fern-am)EZ 

When  the  snows  die  on  the  upland,  ami  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen. 
And  the  valleys  wake  to  torrents  swirling  to  the 
open  sea, 
AVhen  the  warm,  soft  winds  have  kissed  them,  and  the 
shoots  begin  to  lengthen. 
There's  a  dim  and  troubled  longing  in  the  haunted 
heart  of  nie. 

For  the  sap  flows  in  the  maples,  and  the  fielils  are  dark 
with  wonder. 
And    a    \vhisper    of    foreboding    creeps    across    the 
wakened   land: 
Proserpine  has    laughed    once  more,  whose  heart  was 
torn  asunder. 
Across  the  hills  I  see  her  stride  \vith  otTerings  in  her 
hand. 

.\nil   the   mists  at   dawn   and  sunset  like  a  thousand 
censers  burning. 
Lift  a  sacrificed  token  to  the  newly  burnished  skie^. 
While  the  sap  steals  like  an  eddy  to  forsaken  channels 
turning. 
And  my  heart,  resurgent,  listens  where  my  prisoned 
body  cries. 

In  the  great  wine-press  of  Springtime,  where  a  purple 
flood  is  winking, 
'Xeath  a  sun  that  warms  the  vision  in  my  wintry 
eye  and  brain. 
Lie  the  dreams  that  hold  my  heart  strings:    at  that 
fount  the  world  is  drinking, 
And  a  thousand  feet  are  stamping  on  f.-imiliar  trails 


Every  time  you  want 
a  table  where  there 
is  none  you  need  the 

Lightweight 

PEERLESS^ 

Folding  Table        if^^ 


again 


We  again  turn  lo  tlie  jioems  of  Percv 
Mackaye  (The  Maemillan  Company),  for 
the  ff)llo\ving  lyric — a  somewhat  conven- 
tional jioem,  littt  lieautifttl  ne\'ertheless. 


"  She  >^  as  a  <  hiltl  of  Feliriiarj  " 

By   I'kucv   Mack.we 

She  was  a  child  of  February, 

Of  tree-top  gray  and  smotherM  stream, 
Of  cedar  and  the  marsh  rosemary, 

f)f  snowbird  and  the  sunset's  dream. 

A  frozen  brook  that,  April-eyed, 

Sings  soft  beneath  its  silver  fretting. 

Her  lyric  spirit  soon,  belied 

The  ice  of  her  New  England  setting. 

Till  on  a  day  when  sudden  thaw 

Rent  all  her  snowy  charms  asunder, 

The  impassioned  sun  beheld  with  awe 
Her  heart  of  deep  Italian  wonder. 

Still  Nature  has  described  her  best, 
Veiled  in  those  February  skies. 

With  summer  singing  in  her  breast. 
And  April  laughing  in  her  eyes. 


There  are  three  points  about  this 
table  we  want  you  to  consider,  its 
beauty,  strength  and  convenience. 

It  is  a  handsome,  graceful  piece 
of  furniture  that  harmonizes  with  the 
best  of  surroundings.  It  is  staunch 
and  firm ;  locked  perfectly  rigid  by 
steel  braces;  cannot  wobble  or 
shake,  its  strength  is  remarkable— 
a  1 2  lb.  table  will  support  half  a  ton. 

As  for  convenience  — the  Peer- 
less can  be  folded  or  unfolded  in  an 
instant,  hidden  in  a  closet,  or  tucked 
under  the  arm  and  carried  to  what- 
ever nook  in  house,  porch  or  lawn 
you  choose.  A  child  can  carry  it 
easily. 

Splendid  for  cards, 
games,  sewing,  read- 
ing or  serving  re- 
freshments. 

Made  in  small  and  large 
sizes  up  to  dining  table 
seating  eight.  Round  or 
square ;  cloth,  leatherette, 
or  natural  wood  fop. 
Every  table  guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalogue  and 
name  of  dealer  in  your 
town  who  will  show  you 
the  Peerless  FoldingTable. 

A.n  actual  photograph 

121b.  Peerless  Table     CARROM-ARCHAREMA  CO. 
Sapporling  1002 lbs.  124  RoweSt.  Ludinbton.  Mich. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  Wiliiant  H.  Walling-^  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  m  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young    Miuj  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  HaTc. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father    Should  Impart  to  His  Sor\ 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  \Vife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  Toliime.    lUustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  ••Other    IVuple'-i  Opinion3  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A  SUCCESSOR  TO    HOYLE 

A  AVRiTHR  in  The  Aiticricait  Magazine 
(April)  relates  that  he  was  once  in  a  com- 
pany of  whist-players  from  the  Middle 
West  when  he  happened  to  mention  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  R.  F.  Foster,  "whose 
name  has  so  often  been  coui)led  with  that 
of  the  arch-Titan,  Hoyle,  on  the  covers 
and  title-pages  of  sibylline  card-codices." 
The  effect,  we  are  told,  was  electrical. 
Everybody  looked  up.  "AVhat,  do  vou 
know  Foster?"  was  the  .simultaneous 
question  irom  every  side  in  tones  of  mingled 
admiration  and  incredulity.  It  was  very 
much  as  if  the  writer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bradley, 
had,  in  a  room  full  of  lawyers,  referred  to 
Coke  and  Blackstone  as  friends  and  famil- 
iars. Mr.  Foster,  as  all  bridge  devotees 
know,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  whist  ex- 
perts. He  edits  the  card-playing  column 
of  the  Xew  York  Sun,  is  a  meinory  expert, 
and  has  also  that  rare  faculty  of  analvsis 
and  combination  with  which  Sir  A.  Cf)nan 
Doyle  endowed  Slierlock  Holmes.  In  e\ery 
feature  of  Mr.  Foster's  face  the  writer  in 
The  American  sees  indicated  that  "vigilant 
alertness"  that  affords  a  clue  to  his  success 
as  a  bridge  expert. 

Such  a  man  must  miss  nothing.  What 
he  can  not  see  he  must  divine.  Since  the 
hands  held  by  his  opponents  are  concealed , 
he  must  be  able  to  look  into  their  minds. 
Meanwhile  his  own  mind  must  be  acti\-ely 
at  work,  deducing  from  each  card  played, 
the  lay  of  the  other  cards  in  the  pack,  and 
constructing  a  scheine  of  strategy  com- 
])rehensi\'e  enough  to  include  every  possi- 
ble move  in  the  brief  campaign  of  mimic 
warfare.  Mr.  Fester  has.  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  composite  analytical  and  syn- 
thetic faculty  thus  required,  and  the  card- 
table  is  by  no  means  the  only  field  on  which 
it  is  exercised.  Anything  that  presents  a 
puzzle  to  the  intelligence  is  a  problem  that 
fascinates  him,  whether  it  occur  in  life  or 
in  the  realm  of  abstract  thought.  The 
higher  mathematics  and  the  mysteries  of 
police  detection  are  alike  included  in  his 
wide  purview,  and  he  has  inade  a  special 
study  of  the  tricks  and  maneuvers  of  card- 
shar])s  and  charlatans.  His  knowledge  of 
these  last  has  given  him  the  hint  for  many 
of  those  ingenious  short  stories  in  which 
he  completely  mystifies  the  reader  by  the 
simplest  means.  For,  like  Poe,  he  is  able 
not  only  to  unravel  the  most  tangled 
skeins,  but,  reversing  the  process,  to  con- 
struct mental  puzzles  and  to  conceal  the 
key.  A  woman  once  boasted  to  Mr.  Fr)ster 
that  she  could  tell  how  any  mystery  story 
was  going  to  turn  out  after  she  had  read 
the  first  few  chayjters.  Promptly  accept-, 
ing  the  implied  challenge,  he  wrote  an  en- 
tire novel  as  a  test  of  this  lady's  j^owers. 
She  was  completely  baffled,  and,  as  she 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  denouement 
only  when  the  author  was  ready  to  di- 
vulge it,  she  was  forced  to  confess  herself 
beaten. 

The  same  faculty  of  analysis  and  com- 
1)ination  reveals  itself  in  Mr.  Foster's  talent 
for  mechanical  invention  to  which  is  due, 
among  other  things,  the  perfection  of  those 
tyjKigrajjhical  "pijjs,"  or  figures  on  jjlay- 
ing-cards,    with    which    printers    represent 


Scene  in 
New   York   Yacht  Club 


CopvrighK-J.  1910 
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Adler-Rochester  Grays  and  Blues 


Find  the  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells 
Adler-Rochester  clothes.  It  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  the  best  clothing  stores. 

Go  there  and  see  the  new  spring;  fab- 
rics shown  in  these  famous  clothes. 

Our  beautiful  patterns  in  gray,  blue  and 
brown  will  appeal  to  all  men  of  good  taste. 


We  have  spent  forty  years  in  making 
clothes  for  men  who  demand  the  best. 
Now  we  spend  on  the  making  four  times 
what  some  makers  spend. 


The  work  is  all  done  by  masters  of 
this  craft.  It  is  done  in  a  model  shop — 
all  cement  and  glass;  a  shop  where  the 
air  is  changed  every  eight  minutes. 

It  is  done  slowly  and  carefully,  without 
stinting  on  time  or  cost. 

As  a  result,  we  are  selling  Adler- 
Rochester  Clothes  to  the  well-dressed 
men  of  six  nations. 

Yet  the  price  is  the  same  as  for  other 
good  clothes — $18  and  up — for  we  add 
only  six  per  cent  profit. 


ADLERrRCCHESTEItCLOTH  ES 


will  find  them  all  in  our  Spring  Style  Book 
L"— sent  free   for  the  asking  to  men 


24  Styles  in  Colors 

We  have  had  24  of  our  spring  designs 
painted  by  a  famous  artist.     And  we  have    ^   "  care, 
reproduced  the  paintings  in  actual  colors,         Write  us  today  for  it. 
showing  the  patterns  and  shades.      You 


Take  a  note  so  you  don't  forget. 


L.  Adler,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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^shines  brighHy  in  dL'house  where 
^^^^^B)  abolishes  dirh,  buh^Dirl- 

ev.nd  despekira^re  close  ol-kin'.-Try  ihin 
your  next- house  clea^nin^-^^s^^s^^^j^m 
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//'j-  (ihvays  tea  ihne  tvlien 
you  ore  tired  or    thirsty. 


Hill-Grown  Tea 

Tea-growing  is  a  fine  art. 
The  quality  of  tea  depends 
on  the  elevation  of  the  land 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Ia  Ceylon,  where  "Salada" 
Tea  is  grown,  great  care  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  tea  plant  as  an  industry, 
just  as  we  cultivate  apples  in 
Oregon.  That  is  why  Ceylon 
Tea  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

"Salada"  Tea  is  grown  at 
an  altitude  of  over  5000  feet. 

After  the  leaves  are  once 
picked  they  never  touch 
human  hands,  but  are  packed 
by  machinery  in  hermetically 
sealed  lead  packages  which 
retain  the  fragrance  and 
flavor. 

Bulk  tea  being  open  to  the 
air,  invariably  loses  its  flavor. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  "Salada" 
Tea  or  send  10  cents  for  a  trial  package 
which  makes  40  cups  of  delicious  tea. 

Our  pamphlet,  "The  Healthful- 
ness  of  Tea,"  sent  free. 

"SALADA"  TEA  CO. 

Dept.    "A"— 198   West   Broadway,    New    York 
Dept.    "B"— 32    Vonge    St.,   Toronto,    Canada 


mAM' 


Yearly  sale  over  20, 000, 000  packages 


hands,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  universal 
use  in  place  of  drawn  diagrams.  At  the 
same  time  he  possesses  an  extraordinary 
power  of  coordination.  His  habits  of 
mind  are  systematic  and  methodical. 
Were  they  not  so,  he  could  scarcely  per- 
form the  vdst  amount  of  work  which  he 
turns  out.  Not  only  has  he  written  num- 
berless books,  stories,  and  articles,  but  for 
thirty  years  he  has  contributed  a  weekly 
column  to  the  New  York  Sun  on  every 
conceivable  question  connected  with  games. 
To  assist  him  in  this  encyclopedic  labor, 
Mr.  Foster  has  compiled  exhaustive  card- 
indices,  covering  all  the  varied  fields  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  takes  an  active  in- 
terest, so  that  he  is  able  to  place  his  hand 
at  once  upon  any  fact  which  he  has  thus 
stored  away  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  Foster  allows  small  margin  for 
lapses  of  memory,  yet  such  precautions 
are  less  necessary  in  his  case  than  in  that 
of  most  men,  for  with  him  that  organ,  no 
less  than  his  judgment  and  his  observa- 
tion, is  carefully  cultivated.  He  has  de- 
vised systems  of  mnemonics,  which  he  has 
taught  and  of  which  he  himself  inakes 
constant  practical  employment.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  way,  he  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  immense  advantages  to  be 
derived,  not  by  the  card-player  alone,  but 
by  all  who  use  their  minds,  from  thorough 
and  systematic  mental  self-discipline.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Foster 
is  not  only  an  authority  on  games  and  a 
card  expert,  but  has  taught  whist  success- 
fully; and  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  is  due  the  general  introduction 
into  this  country  of  the  popular  German 
game  "Skat." 


A   POWERFUL    FETISH 

Ngalyema  was  an  African  chief  and 
slave-trader  who  had  granted  to  the  ex- 
plorer Henry  M.  Stanley  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a  station  where  up-river  navi- 
gation begins  in  the  Stanley  Pool  district. 
Tho  he  had  received  a  large  sum  in  pay- 
ment for  t>his,  he  chose  to  forget  the  whole 
transaction  and  to  make  a  demand  for 
more  money.  But  Stanley  was  warned, 
and  as  he  tells  us  in  his  recently  published 
"Autobiography"  he  had  a  surprize  pre- 
pared for  Ngalyema. 

I  had  hung  a  great  Chinese  gong  con- 
spicuously near  the  principal  tent.  All 
my  men  were  hidden,  some  in  the  steam- 
boat on  top  of  the  wagon ;  and  in  its  shadow 
was  a  cool  place,  where  the  warriors  would 
gladly  rest  after  a  ten-mile  march.  Others 
of  my  men  lay  still  as  death  under  tar- 
paulins, under  bundles  of  grass,  and  in 
the  bush  round  the  camp.  By  the  time 
the  drum-taps  and  horns  announced  Ngal- 
yema's  arrival,  the  camp  seemed  practically 
abandoned. 

Ngalyema  was  strangely  cold  at  my 
hearty  greeting,  and  said,  "Has  not  my 
brother  forgotten  his  road?  What  does  he 
mean  by  coming  to  this  country?"" 

"Nay,  it  is  Ngalyema  who  has  forgotten 
the  blood-bond  that  exists  between  us.  It 
is  Ngalyema  who  has  forgotten  the  moun- 
tains of  goods  which  I  paid  him.  What 
words  are  these  of  my  brother?" 

Speech     and     counter-speech     followed. 

Ngalyema  had  exhausted  his  arguments; 

but  it  was  not  easy  to  break  faith  and  be 

I  uncivil  without  plausible  excuse.     His  eyes 


The  Practical  Painter 
Knows  Good  Paint 

It  i>  his  business  to  know.  _  He  can  ill  afford  to  use 
imi'tation  paints  which  contain  substitutes  for  pure  while 
lead,  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  cracking  and  peel- 
Ingthat  is  sure  to  result. 

That  is  why  good  painters — the  men  who  do  tbc 
best  work— use  and  recommend 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pupa 

While  Load 

'  T/ie  Lead  IVitlt  t)u  Spread" 

Painters  know  that  for  durability  and  long  continued 
protection,  for  beauty  of  finish.  Carter  White  Lead  has 
no  equal. 

Carter  Lead  mixed  and  applied  by  a  good  painter, 
to  exactly  suit  tho  particular  needs  of  your  buildings, 
will  assure  perfect  results — without  cracking  or  scal- 
ing. The  extreme  whiteness  of  Carter  produce* 
brighter,  more  lasting  colors,  than  other  leads — re- 
member this  in  particular. 

By  the  pound.  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  other 
while  leads.  Figured  by  yards  of  surface  covered 
and  years  of  wear,  however,  it  is  t'^e  most  economical 
paint  you  can  buy.  All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter- 
first-class  painters  use  iL 

Send  today  for  our  valuable  free  book,  "Pure  Paint," 
which  gives  all  the  tests  by  which  you  can  k:iow  good 
paint— tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme. 
With  the  book  comes  a  set  of  color  plates  showing  how 
real  houses  look  when  properly  painted^deas  for  paint* 
ing  your  home. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12067    So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Factories:    Chicago — Omaha  (21) 


"To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure, 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg' 


"SO;V\E  RECiEINT  RESULTS" 

An  intf-restina  circular  for  rRTVATR  SPITOOL 
PKINOIX'AJ.S  lellintJ  how  pupils  ABK  NOW  BEINO 
ENHOLI.KD  through  our  s<hnol  service.  Mailed  to 
School  Principals  on  request. 

Address  The  School   Department,   Literary    Digeit 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

Is  a  Health-Building  Food 

It  builds  firm,  solid  flesh,  aids 
digestion  and  clears  the  com- 
plexion. 

Dress  your  food  with 

C  H  I  R  I  S 

(pronounced  SHEIRIS) 

Olive   Oil 

or  take  a  tablespoonful  three  times 
a  day  before  meals,  and  you  will 
soon  notice  a  vast  improvement  in 
your  health. 

Chiris  is  the  pure,  virgin  oil  pressed 
from  selected  French  olives  and 
imported  in  original  bottles. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  trial  bottle  and  our  Salad  Book, 
containing  75  of  the  latest  salad  recipes.  Where 
dealers  cannot  supply  Chiris,  order  direct. 

CP       n  Tl  PD       U.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine 
•    ^-"«     *-•»-»  l-.i:-rv,     Chiris,  Grasse,  France. 
Dept.  L,  18  Piatt  Street.  New  York 
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were  reaching  round  to  discover  an  excuse 
to  fight,  when  they  rested  on  the  round, 
burnished  face  of  the  Chinese  gong. 

"What  is  that?"  he  said. 

"Ah,  that— that  is  a  fetish." 

"A  fetish!     A  fetish  for  what ? " 

"  It  is  a  war  fetish,  Ngalyema.  The  slight- 
est sound  of  that  would  fill  this  empty 
camp  with  hundreds  of  angry  warriors; 
they  would  drop  from  above,  thej'  would 
spring  up  from  the  ground,  from  the  for- 
est about,  from  everywhere." 

"  Sho !  Tell  that  storj'  to  the  old  women 
and  not  to  a  chief  like  Ngalyema.  My  boy 
tells  me  it  is  a  kmd  of  bell.  Strike  it  and 
let  me  hear  it." 

"O  Ngalyema,  my  brother,  the  conse- 
f]uences  would  be  too  dreadful!  Do  not 
t"\ink  of  such  a  thing! " 

"Strike  it,  I  say." 

I  struck  it  liard  and  fast,  and  the 
clangorous  roll  rang  out  like  thtmder  in  the 
stillness. 

Only  for  a  few  seconds,  however,  for  a 
tempest  of  human  voices  was  heard  burst- 
ing into  frightful  discords,  and  from  above, 
right  upon  the  heads  of  the  astonished 
warriors,  leaped  yelling  men;  and  from 
tents,  the  huts,  the  forest  round  about, 
they  came  by  sixes,  dozens,  and  scores, 
yelling  like  madmen,  and  seemingly  ani- 
mated with  uncontrollable  rage. 

The  painted  warriors  became  panic- 
stricken;  they  forgot  their  chief  and  all 
thoughts  of  loyalty,-  and  fled  on  the  in- 
stant, fear  lifting  their  heels  high  in  the  air. 

But  Ngalyema  and  his  son  did  not  fly. 
They  caught  the  tails  of  my  coat  and  we 
began  to  dance  from  side  to  side,  a  loving 
triplet,  myself  being  foremost,  to  ward  off 
the'  blows  savagely  aimed  at  my ' '  brothers, ' ' 
and  cheerfully  crying  out: 

"Hold  fast  to  me,  my  brothers!  I  will 
defend  you  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 
Come  one,  come  all ! " 

Presently  the  order  was  given,  "Fall 
in!"  and  quickly  the  men  stood  in  two 
long  lines  in  beautiful  order.  Ngalyema 
relaxed  his  hold  of  my  coat-tails,  and  cre])t 
from  behind,  breathing  more  freely. 

"Eh,  Mama!"  he  exclaimed.  "Where 
did  all  these  people  come  from.''" 

"Ah,  Ngalyema,"  I  said,  "did  I  not  tell 
you  it  was  a  powerful  fetish  ?  Let  me  strike 
it  again,  and  show  you  what  else  it  can  do." 

"No,  no!"  he  shrieked.  "I  have  seen 
enough." 


SELLING    BEST    SELLERS 

"Literature  don't  make  a  hit  nowa- 
days," and  "best  sellers  are  made  to  sell." 
This  ir,  the  lesson  which  a  "literary  drum- 
mer," who  sells  books  to  the  trade,  learned 
by  sad  experience.  When  this  man  first 
went  on  the  road  for  a  pubHshing-house, 
he  thought  his  job  was  to  be  "selling  litera- 
ture," says  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  quo- 
ting from  the  salesman's  story  in  a  trade 
magazine.  With  this  belief  in  mind  he 
read  his  books  carefully  and  posted  him- 
self thoroughly  on  their  excellences  of 
style,  construction,  and  craftsmanship, 
noting  especially  their  value  from  a  liter- 
ary standpoint.  We  are  told  of  his  speedy 
disillusionment: 

His  first  customer  was  a  spinster  of  un- 
certain age,  who  had  inherited  the  only 
bookstore  in  a  small  town  from  her  father. 


Some  few  people  still 
buy  soda  crackers  in 
a  bag  is  hard  to  say. 

But  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  in- 
creasing millions  of  a 
Nation  s  people  keep 
on  getting  and  eating 
more  and  more 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

J^  /  (Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


DI.A.IVIOIMD 


ON  CREDIT 


SYSTEIVI 


DIAMOND  ENGAGEMENT  RINGS-8  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Writ©  (or  Catalog  containing  over  1500  illuBtrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Artistic  Jewelry.    Select  any  article  yoa  woald  like  to 
~    ~  I  own  .  r  present  fts  >  (rift  to  a  loved  one.      It  will  bo  Bonton  »pprov»l — all  ohirgefl  prepaid.    If  BMlefaotory  in  every  w»j,pay  OBo-fifth  down 

\  THE  OLD  RELIABl  E  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND     t  ^"^  ^""P  '*•  balance  in  eight  tqual  monthly  amouots.     Aoy  person  of  honext  IntrntloDS 
'  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE  I  °^^7<^P"°*  ohari^e  account  with  UB,       Vtrlte  for  free  copy  of  the  tOFTIS  taAQAZltii. 

lUOSftiCO*  Oept.  D  4  I    92  to  ea  Slato  St.,Chlcagc,  III.— Brancbes:  ntteborg.  Fa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Uo.  |  Write  todar 


Manufacturers  of  Cliurcti  Liglitmg  Fixtures 

You  can  be  placed  in  touch  with  3(1,^)00  vitally  interested  buyers  of  your  merchandise  through 
the  advertising  pages  of  THE  H(3MILKTIC  REVIEWr 

There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  increasing  your  business  among  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools  than  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  publication. 

25,000  Churches  Supplied  by  One  Firm 

Messrs.  I.  P.  Frink  Co.  of  New  ^'ork  have  done  this  with  the  aid  of  THE  HOMILETIC 
REVIEW.  They  say  (March  24,  1910):  "We  consider  The  Homiletic  Review  one  of 
the  best  mediums  we  use.     We  will  continue  to  use  it  for  years  to  come.  " 

Write  for  information.  Our  exin-rts  are  always  at  your  service  to  answer  questions 
and  to  help  you  in  preparing  copy,  etc.      Advertising  rate  $50.  per  page. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  44-60  East  23cl  Street.  New  York  City 
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Learn  Real 
Furniture  Value 

We  have  issued  a  Furniture  Style  Book  which  offers 
you  over  500  pieces  of  Karpen  Upholstered  Furniture, 
illustrated  in  fullest  detail,  for  inspection  in  your 
own  home.  Such  a  collection  is  rarely  equalled  even 
in  the  largest  cities.  No  matter 
where  you  live,  this  Style  Book 
affords  you  a  range  of  selection 
only  to  be  equalled  by  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  our  show  rooms. 

And  this  book  also  explains 
to  you  the  secret  of  true  furni- 
ture value— tells  you  facts  that 
many  dealers  do   not   know.  vi.-inia  i..ionial 

From  it  you  learn  what  Karpen  a™>  t'l'i'ir 

construction  means  — about  Karpen  Genuine  Leather — 
Karpen  Steel  Springs — all  Karpen  methods. 

Views  of  artistic  interiors  drawn  for  us  by  leading 
decorative  designers — give  you  valuable  ideas  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  your  own  home.  And  no  matter  what 
your  requirements — whether  you  are  buying  one  piece 
or  many — you  can  satisfy  them  in  this  practically  un- 
limited collection. 

And  the  Karpen  Trade-mark  and  Guaranty  is  your 
protection.  You  will  find  the  Trade-mark  shown  in 
this  advertisement  on  every  piece! 

KarpeniUpholslered  Furniture  is  the  only  Upholstered  Fur- 
niture in  the  world  made  and  sold  under  the  maker's  name.  This 
—  trade-mark  insures  you  the  finest  materials  and 
,  j  trustworthy  construction.    Nothing  but  the  best 
is  permitted  in  Karpen  construction.  Should  any 
defects  ever  develop,  your  dealer  will  replace 
:; )  the  piece'free. 

Just  Ask  for  Karpen 
Style  Book  A.  V. 

and  we  will  authorize  our  dealer  to 
make  you  a  special  price.  The  best 
dealer  in  your  town  sells  Karpen 
Furniture.  If  he  hasn't  the  piece  you 
select  in  slock  he  will  get  it  for  you. 
Write  for  the  style  book  today. 


Culunial  Rocker 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Building,   CHICAGO 
Karpen  Building.  NEW  YORK 

J,*;.'<   Ktirtieii   pit^res    Imie  bfen  vsfd  in 
furtiishinij  the  iifw  Cniti'il  States  Senate  truhe-mark 

office  buildhtij  fliriiiigliniil.     Karpen  furniture  v>as  specified 
in  contpetitiiiii  with  the  manufacturers  ereriju-here.  U4i 


Kdspeo 

UpKolstvred 

TMrnitAire 


ANT'MBKR  <'f  rasrs  of  substitution  liavo  come  to 
f'lir  iii>ttt-4-  «>f  ]at<-       This  iiiihstitiition  in  not 
t'lilirt-ly  f'liifint'rt  to  iiiisiTupiilous  tu|>  iiiakcrd 
and  oM-r-zcalniis  autoiin'bilc  salesitK-n.     Sur- 
prising as  it  may    6vfU\    tin-    iiiaiiufarturors   of    a 
c»rtain  liisfli-prirod  car.  tlirou^fh  their  agcuts»  are 
ofFcring  tops  n-pn-jjontt-d  as  covi-rcd  with 

whirh  arf  ii'tt.  I'»i>t:ts.ite  is  a  prnduct  mad*-  tmly 
by  us.  Its  enrfafi'.  contini;  will  nnt  burn,  is  0(\i>y- 
K'ss,  and  riintaius  no  rublMT,  To  b**  (ni  the  safe  sifle 
send  piJ-Btal  f-tr  Ujoklet  on  top  materials  and  sairi- 
ples  Willi  which  to  compare  the  material  offered. 
Consider  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  "'mohairs,*' 
the  ruination  of  their  interlining  gum  of  V4Ty 
impure  rubl>er,  just  as  are  tires  by  exposure  to 
trrease  or  sunlisrtit,  and  disregard  ar^^umenls  in 
favor  of  this  cheaper  style  of  material  which  in- 
creases tlie  profits  tm  a  top. 


THE    PA.NTA.SOTE,    CO. 

60  E.OV/l.inO  OREEM   BLDO.  MEW  YORK., 


"She  has  been  in  a  book-store  so  long,"  he 
said  to  him.self,  "that  siie  must  know- 
books;  she  appreciates  good  books;  she 
lo\*es  them." 

The  recital  of  the  literary  e.xcellences  of 
several  books  was,  it  is  true,  greatly  re- 
tarded by  a  phonograph,  which  was  play- 
ing "Waltz  Me  Around  Again  Willie,"  on 
the  counter,  and  by  the  interruptions  of 
customers  bent  on  small  ])urchases.  But 
the  extent  of  his  failure  to  make  an  im- 
pression was  only  revealed  when  she  said 
in  a  disparaging  tone: 

"Xo.  Your  books  don't  look  pretty.  I 
don't  believe  I  feel  like  ])lacing  an  order 
this  year." 

With  madness  in  his  heart  he  packed  up 
his  wares  and  went  on  to  the  next  town  to 
meet  an  even  worse  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor  of  a  dejiartment  store  who 
spoke  with  a  strong  German  accent.  At 
last  in  a  dingy  little  town,  after  still  an. 
other  failure  to  succeed  by  emphasizing 
the  points  that  would  have  struck  Howells 
or  Walter  Pater,  he  saw  a  light. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  about  as  accurate 
to  say  he  heard  it.  Sitting  disconsolately 
in  his  room  he  heard  a  brother  professional 
in  the  .sample-room  across  the  hall  harangu- 
ing the  local  purchaser  of  literature  some- 
what after  this  fashion : 

"Xow,  Joe,  I'll  give  you  the  straight 
do])e.  This  novel  here  is  merchandise  and 
you  want  a  hundred  copies;  this  other 
no\el  is  literature  and  one  will  about  do 
you!" 

Drawing  near,  with  astonishment  and 
dismay,  he  saw  the  local  bookseller  nod 
assent  to  this  apportionment  of  merchan- 
dise and  literature.  And  after  the  satis- 
fied customer  had  gone  he  voiced  his  as- 
tonishment to  the  successful  salesman. 

"Is  it  true,"  he  asked,  "that  books  of 
genuine  literary  merit  make  no  appeal  to 
the  trade?" 

"It's  the  straight  goods,"  he  replied, 
talking  round  a  toothpick.  "Literature 
don't  make  a  hit  nowadays." 

"But  can't  we  educate  the  j^ublic  through 
the  bookseller?  Can't  we  elevate  the  taste 
of  the  trade?  Can't  we  appeal  by  showing 
the  artistic  merit  of  a  book,  the  style,  the 
story-telling,  the  subtle  humor,  the  iron3^ 
the  artistry,  and  all  that?" 

"You  bet  we  can't,"  he  replied  tersely, 
"unless  we're  millionaires  traveling  for 
pleasure.  Don't  tr)'  to  shoot  any  hot  air 
like  you  mentioned  into  the  booksellers  in 
the  small  towns;  but  play  the  old,  sure, 
reliable  favorites.  If  you've  got  a  new 
book  by  a  popular  author,  tell  'em  it's  ab- 
solutely the  best  he's  ever  done.  If  the 
author's  new,  tell  'em  it's  a  crackerjack 
good  storj' — the  heroine  a  peach,  some- 
thing doing  all  the  time,  and  a  happy  end- 
ing.    That's  the  dope." 

There  were  other  experiences  which  fulh- 
established  the  authentic  character  of  this 
advice.  Whereui)on  the  new  salesman  for- 
sook the  Howells  and  Walter  Pater  point 
of  view  and  decided  to  come  down  to  the 
realities  of  literary  drumming. 

The  result  was  that  he  lived,  if  not  hap- 
]jily  ever  after,  at  least  without  the  haunt- 
ing fear  of  being  recalled  at  any  moment 
on  account  of  his  failure  to  make  the  proper 
showing  in  the  sales-book^. 

Thus  are  best  sellers  marie  to  sell! 


"Where  it  Won't  Work. — No,  Agnes,  the 
gyroscope  will  not  enable  you  to  keep  your 
balance  at  the  bank. — Puck. 


Just  the  Light  You  Want 
When  You  Want  It 

Sometimes  you  want  a  powerful  searchlight  beam, 
as  when  speeding  along  a  country  road  at  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  traffic  is  congested  you 
want  to  illuminate  the  road  in  front  and  on  either 
side  of  your  car.  Theie  two  distinct  and  different 
fields  of  light — a  long-distance  beam  and  a  widely 
diffused  area  of  illumination  close  to  ttie  car — are 
to  be  found  together  in  but  one  motor  lamp — 

Solarclipse 

The  T%vo-Ray  Light  Projector 


UiiiK-i-am  Sliotviii^:  Two  FloltN  orLi^Iil 

A  patented  optical  combination  gives  you  both. 
More  than  that — where  the  searchlight  beam  is  for- 
bidden, or  discourteous  to  others,  you  can  shut  it  off  in 
an  instant  from  the  driver's  seat,  and  restore  it  as 
quickly.  Neither  operation  affects  at  all  the 
brilliancy  of  the  wide  rays. 

Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  on  request.  (65) 

BADGER  BRASS   MFG.  CO. 
I  Kenosha.  Wis.  New  York  City 


oaveTheHorse'SpavinGure. 


SOUND 


The  most  perfect  and  superior  remedy  or  nietliod  known,  with 
srrcater  pu-wcr  to  penetrate,  absorb,  heal  and  cure  than  anythinff 
ever  discovered  in  veterinary  medical  science  or  practice.  Besides 
boinj?  the  most  hninane,  "  Save-Tlie-Horse  "  is  the  most  unfailing 
of  all  known  metliods.  It  is  effective  without  fevering:  up  the  le;;, 
making  a  blister,  or  leaving  a  particle  of  after  effect.  "We  give  a 
signed  guarantee,  which  is  a  contract  to  protect  purchaser. 

Portersville.  Cah.  Feb.  15,  1910. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

From  the  number  of  testimonials  I  have  read  of  yonr  grreat 
medicine  "  Save-The-Hurse  "  I  didn't  think  it  worth  while  for  me 
to  ffive  you  one,  but  I  have  been  using  it,  and  am  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  that  I  couldn't  help  from  writing  one  myself.  I 
have  cured  one  bone  spavin,  one  fistula,  blind  splints,  one  bunch 
(in  cow's  udder,  and  I  think  I  liave  cured  the  swi-em-y  on  a  young 
draujrht  horse,  but  have  g-ot  another  bottle  to  make  sure.  Now 
this  is  four  different  animals.  I  have  liad  twenty  yeare'  experi- 
ence with  stock  in  various  ways,  but  have  never  found  the  equal 
of  *■  Save-The-Horse  "  liniment. 

$1  r;ir\  r.-eummend  it  with  great  pleasure — FRANK  HAYES. 
r     nn  *  bottle  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.     Send 
WiUU  for  copy,  booklet    and    letters    from  business  men  and 
J  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.      Permanently  enres   Spavia, 
"  Thoroii^hpin,    Ringbone   (except  low).  Curb,  8plintt  Capped 
Hork.  »'indpnfr,  Shoe  Roil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.     N'> 
s<'ar  or  loss  of  hair.    Horse  works  as  usual.    Dealers  or  Exp.  pdiii. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Commercial  Ave.,  BiDghamton.N.T. 


fnrnc  ^"^^^  ^jy  A-corn   Salve 

V/Uiiid  are  gone  forever— roots 
No  Knife»  no  pain,   no 


_    __     roots 
and  all. 

danger.     15  cents  at  druggists' 
or  by  mail. 

Giant  Chemical  Co, 


Philadelphia 


[THE  WALKING  OF  WESTOIVS 

Always  Stimulates 
INTEREST  IN  WALKINGj 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes$ 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  antiseptic^ 
powder  lor  the  leet.  it  relieves^ 
painful,  swollen,  smarting".  ner-S 
vous  feet,  and  takes  the  sting  ontf 
of  corns  and  bunion.s.  It's  thec 
greatest  comlort  discovery  ol  thes 
age.  Allen's  Foot-Hase  makes) 
tight  or  new  shoes  feel  easjr.  It? 
is  a  certain  cure  for  inurowina:? 
nails  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.) 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere.? 
25cts.  Do  not  accept  any  substitute.^ 
Sent  b>- mail  for  25cts.  in  stamps/ 

CDCP  TRIAL    PACKAGE? 

r  r%bM  sent  by  mail.   Address.^ 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


,  It  Cures  whilo 
You  Walk. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Seeing  Her  Home. — Hegan — "I  think 
Miss  de  Blank  is  very  rude." 

Jones — "What  causes  you  to  think 
that?     I  never  thought  her  so." 

Hegan — "  I  met  her  out  for  a  walk  this 
afternoon,  and  asked  if  I  might  see  her 
home.  She  said  yes,  I  could  see  it  from 
the  top  of  the  high  school  building,  and 
that  it  wasn't  necessary  to  go  any  farther." 
—  Untied  Presbyterian. 


Those  Lrttle  Angels. — Neighbor — "How 
did  that  naughty  little  boy  of  yours  get 
hurt?" 

Ditto — "That  good  little  boy  of  yours 
hit  him  in  the  head  with  a  brick." — Jewish 
Ledger. 


On  the  Trail. — "  Do  you  see  that  man  go- 
ing along  with  his  head  in  the  air,  sniffing 
with  his  nose?" 

"Yes;  I  know  him." 

"I  suppose  he  believes  in  taking  in  the 
good,  pure  ozone." 

"No;  he's  hunting  for  a  motor  garage,  I 
believe." — London  Sketch. 


A  Bargain. — A  well-drest  man  was 
standing  outside  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Charing  Cross  road,  closely  examining  one 
of  Balzac's  works,  illustrated  by  Gustave 
Dor6.  "How  much  is  this  Balzac?"  he 
asked  an  assistant  outside. 

"Twenty-five  shillings,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh,  that's  far  too  much.  I  must  see 
the  manager  about  a  reduction,"  continued 
the  prospective  customer,  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  took  up  the  book  and 
went  into  the  shop. 

Approacliing  the  bookseller,  he  took  the 
book  from  under  his  arm  and  asked  what 
he  would  give  for  it.  "Seven  shilHngs, 
highest  offer,"  he  was  told. 

The  offer  was  accepted — the  man  took  his 
money,  and  left. 

"Well,"  queried  the  assistant  later,  after 
the  man  had  gone,  "were  you  able  to  hit 
off  with  the  gentleman,  sir?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  managed  to  get  another 
copy  of  that  edition  of  Balzac  for  seven 
shillings." 

Then  the  bookseller  went  out  to  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  police. — London  Weekly 
Telegraph. 


A  Luxury. — Judge — "Why  did  you  bum 
^•our  bam  down,  just  after  getting  it  in- 
sured?" 

Farmer — "Your  honor,  a  poor  man  like 
me  can't  afford  to  have  a  bam  and  in!5xu"ance 
too." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Straws  That  Showed. — Mother — 
"Do  you  think  that  young  man  has  matri- 
monial intentions,  my  dear?" 

Daughter — "  I  certainly  do,  mama.  He 
tried  to  convince  me  last  night  that  I  looked 
l)rettier  in  that  two-guinea  hat  than  in  the 
three-guinea  one." — Scraps. 


ft 


Every  Man  His  Own  Barber '^ 


T^is  business  man,  so  spick  and  span. 

So  clean-cut  and  so  trim, 
Shaves  ev'ry  day  and  thinks  it  play — 

No  barbers  bother  him. 
GEM  JUNIOR  is  his  razor-aid, 

The  surest,  safest,  keenest  blade. 


la 


Mates. — Bobby — "  Honest,  is  there  twins 
at  your  house?" 

Tommy — "Honest!  An'  they're  just 
alike." 

Bobby — "Built  jest  the  same  way,  or 
are  they  rights  and  lefts?" — Toledo  Blade. 

OKKAT  UKAR  SPRING  W^ATKK. 

"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famoas."  i 


EEN  business  men  are  sharp  after  time 

and  labor  saving  devices,  hence  the 

popularity  of  the   GEM   JUNIOR 
SAFETY   RAZOR  among  the  monarchs 

of  Commerce  and  their  hustling  aides.  Quickness  combined  with  comfort,  ease 
with  safety,  satisfaction  with  the  economy  of  time  and  money  —  these  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  the  GEM  JUNIOR  naturally  appeal  to  the  busy  business  man  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

THE  GEM  JUNIOR  is  built  for  quick,  clean   and   comfortable  shaving, 
cutting  the  beard  as  easily  as  it  cuts  out  barbers'  fees  and  tips.      The  razor  that 

'~Jj    ~j^g||^^^^^^^^  Made  Self-Shaving  Popular. 


GEM  JUNIOR  SET  I-:",<^-?>tl, 

frame  with  Bar,  combination  stropping, 
and  shavina;  handles  and  seven  selected 
blades  in  handsome  case. 


$1.00 


EXTRA  BLADES.  SET  OF  SEVEN.  No.  G7-3S  Cents 

SPECIAL  For  Extra    Heavy  Beards 

(Fern JeLm  Outfit  S'VbnJt^'o' 

heavy  Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed 
for  men  with  heavy  beards  or  tender  skin 
who  have  difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation 


$3.50 


Extra  Set,  6  Clades,  No.  A  1,-50  CenU 


BUde  Rea<^y 
For  Stroftpi-ats 


$1.00  Outfit 
Complete 


J^(rr  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  iise  Gem  Razor  Strop  Dressing. 
Best  edge  producer — a  keen  blade  in  a  minute,     a^e.  ^ostpam. 

R„o,R..d,  GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

For  Shaving     34  READE  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 

The  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers 


CANADL\N  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY,  KINGS  HALL.  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Roxford  Underwear  FITS 
For  Good  and  All 


W 


ILL  not  shrink  in  the  wash — is 
always  soft  and  easy.  Ample, 
full  cut — never  binds  or  chafes.  It  fils. 
Made  of  balbriggan,  the  old-fashioned, 
long-wearing  knitted  stuff  that  absorbs 
perspiration  and  prevents  chilling. 

Roxford  garments  are  made  in  the  nexv  styh-s — 
short-sleeve  or  sleeveless  buttonless  shirts,  knee-drawers. 
There's  a  little  book  on 


Roxford  Underwear 

Tor  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it 
before  you  purchase   your   Spring   underwear.    //'/ 

ivell  ijoorth  nuritingfor. 

Long-»IerTe  sKirts  Ribb'd  and  flat  union  suits 

S'>ort-»Wve  s' Irt»  Anlde-icnftth  drawrrs 

Sleeve!'^  shirlj  ( no  bullont)  Knee-length  drawertj 

Short-sleeve  jhirts  (no  buttons)     Short-slout  dri weis 

Lapg-siim  dtawett 

5Dc.,  75c,  $1.00.  Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and  please  yourself 

Roxford  Knitting  Company  Dept.  J. 

Philadelphia 


Our  rBRders  are  nAsmi  lo  mennon  iHic  LuTKRARr  i>i(»kst  wnen  wrltlap  lo  auveniserb. 
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In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of  a 
ban/^ing  house  to  a  client  depends  upon  the 
scope,  character  and  efficiency  of  the  service 
rendered. 

Experience 

A  broad  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  surround  a  given 
issue  of  bonds  is  necessary  to  a  judi- 
cious selection.  Experience  leads  one 
intuitively  to  look  for  and  appreciate 
the  salient  features.  The  dominating 
policy  of  the  business  procedure  of 
N.  W.  Halsey  &  Company  is  the  com- 
plete safeguarding  of  the  funds  invested 
through  them. 

Write  for  latest  bond  circular.  No.  D-45. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds. 

NEW  YORK  :  49  Wall  St.     PHILADELPHI/. :  1429  Chestnut  St 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St.   SAN  FRANCISCO    424  California  St 


Proved 
Investments 

From  time  to  time  we  repurchase 
from  our  clients  small  blocks  of 
First  Mortgage  Bond  Issues  form- 
erly marketed  by  us.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  original  issue  has 
been  materially  reduced  through 
the  operation  of  our  plan  of  serial 
payments,  the  margin  of  security 
has  been  correspondingly  increas- 
ed and  the  ability  of  the  borrowing 
company  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
est and  maturing  principal  has 
been  proved. 

Such  bonds  net  from  4'i  to  S'A% 
and  sometimes  as  high  as6^c,and 
are  under  ordinary  conditions 
readily  realizable. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  circular 
offering  a  large  variety  of  these 
proved  investments  secured  by  Iron 
Ore,  Coal,  Timber,  Steel  Steam- 
ships, Steam  andElectricRailroads, 
Railroad  Equipment,  Chicago  Real 
Estate  and  the  plants  of  well-known 
Industrial  Corporations. 

Wrllo  for  rirciilnr  Xo.  eoTK 

Peabodji 
Hou^hteling  &Go. 

(RstubllshfMl  l»<05) 
181  La  Salle  Street         (4;)!       Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE    BOND    MARKET 

Fi\,\\ci.\ i.  writers  continue  to  note  as  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  bond  market  what 
Moody's  Magazine  describes  as  the  "tend- 
ency of  many  of  the  older  and  higher-grade 
issues  to  sag  off  in  price  to  new  low  levels." 
There  are  three-and-one-half  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  best  cla.ss  now  quoted  "at  the  lowest 
]>rices  they  have  reached  since  the  panic  of 
1907."  While  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
strong  argument  for  investing  in  such 
issues,  the  writer  adds  that,  "as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not,"  because  of  the  "general 
trend  in  this  world-wide  demand  for  a  high- 
er return  on  capital."  The  writer  believes 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  many  high- 
class  issues  to  sell  "even  lower  before  they 
turn  definitely  upward  or  permanently 
reach  a  stable  level."  It  is  now  compara- 
tively easy  to  select  well-secured  bonds 
yielding  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  per 
cent.  In  such  circumstances  neither  in- 
stitutions nor  individuals  will  look  with 
mucli  favor  ®n  bonds  that  yield  less. 

Another  factor  which  has  diverted  the 
demand  from  old  bonds  of  the  best  class 
"is  the  increasing  i.ssue  of  convertible 
securities."  During  recent  years,  this  class 
of  bonds  has  become  a  notable  feature 
of  corporation  finance.  Many  such  issues 
are  to  be  had  on  a  basis  that  yields  from 
three  and  three-quarters  to  five  per  cent.; 
the  conversion  clauses  of  such  bonds  pos- 
sess great  importance  from  "the  possible 
growing  value  of  the  properties,"  a  fact 
which  ' '  makes  them  exceptionally  attractive 
from  the  investment  point  of  view." 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  a  writer  iq 
Tin-  Financial  World  declares  that,  a  little 
later  (in  the  second  week  of  April),  there 
was  some  betterment  in  prices  for  bonds,  a 
condition  "to  which  brokers  had  been 
strangers  for  weeks."  Certain  well-known 
Issues  "stiffened  perceptibly,"  altho  the 
demand  was  not  heavy.  The  fact  remained 
that  there  had  been  no  dimintition  thus  far 
in  the  demand  on  capital,  while  the  supply- 
seemed  to  be  of  lesser  volume.  So  long  as 
iliis  condition  remains  the  bond  market  will 
scarcely  change.  Of  the  few  new  issues  the 
writer  .says : 

"Our  bankers  put  out  no  new  is.sues  of 
m(jment  duing  the  week,  altho  the  New 
York  Centra;  is  understood  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  .sale  of  about  $x  7,000, - 
000  equiprrient  trust  bonds  and  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  road  has  sold  to  a 
New  York  und  St.  Louis  syndicate  $6,000,- 
000  first  mortgage  5-])er-cent.  divisional 
l)onds  to  p.e':  ^bout  sV-jjer-cent.  Other- 
wise, save  for  the  sale  of  some  short-term 
railroad  notes  abroad  bv  the  Lake  Shore, 
there  has  been  an  abatement  in  the  bond- 
is.sue  jjlans  of  large  corjxjrations.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  understood 
to  be  in  the  market  for  $10,000,000  on  an 
is.sue  of  long-term  bonv'..-  which  have  been 
])ractically  underwritten.  Investors  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  at>active  yields 
which  some  of  the  new  mu  'icipal  issues 
give.  Municipals  have  been  in  free  supply 
of  late,  the  March  output,  according  to  one 
authority,  having  been  $68,000,000, — a  new 
record, — the  largest  previous  record,  three 


years  ago,  in  any  one  month  having  been 
$64,000,000." 

Some  days  earlier  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  noted  that  two  railroads 
in  one  week  had  borrowed  money  on  shortr 
term  notes,  which  made  fourteen  companies 
that  had  borrowed  in  this  way  since  Jan- 
uary I,  the  total  amount  aggregating 
$95,000,000,  details  being  as  follows: 

Wabash Ss, 000. 000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 10,000,000 

Frisco 8,ooo!ooo 

Hudson  Company 16,500,000 

Western  Electric 5,000,000 

Massachusetts  Electric 3,700,000 

Pacific  Telegraph 'rioooiooo 

Boston  &  Maine 5,000  000 

Alton 

Southern 

Lackawanna  Steel 

Western  Telephone 

Aver  Mills ; 

Union  Oil .  .  ■ 


2,500,000 

10,000,000 

1 0,000,000 

1 0,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 


The  writer  says  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  these  companies  would  have 
much  preferred  to  sell  long-term  bonds 
instead  of  short-term  notes.  The  bonds 
could  easily  have  been  sold,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  what  would  the  price  be?  During 
the  year  1909  at  least  $700,000,000  in  new 
corporation  bonds,  the  largest  of  any  year 
on  record,  had  been  sold.  Conditions  in 
1910,  however,  are  different;  the  prices  of 
last  year  could  not  now  be  obtained. 
Rather  than  sell  long-term  bonds  at  a 
heavy  discount,  corporations  therefore 
decided  to  offer  a  relatively  high  interest- 
rate  for  notes  running  one  or  two  years, 
hoping  they  would  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  bond  market  later. 
Some  remarks  on  this  subject  by  a  writer 
in  The  Financial  World  for  April  9  are  to 
the  jjoint : 

"  Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  demands 
for  capital  on  bankers  have  been  $644,733,- 
765,  with  the  offerings  in  March  alone  total- 
ing $380,000,000.  The  increase  over  the 
same  period  la.st  year,  for  the  three  months, 
was  $282,068,765,  due  largely  to  the  enor- 
mous offerings  of  railroad  bonds  in  March. 
Here,  seemingly,  is  a  case  of  congestion,  if 
not  indigestion. 

"This  table  of  prices  of  .several  well- 
known  issues  of  4-per-cent.  railroad  bonds 
shows  the  fall  these  bonds  have  suffered 
between  Saturday,  March  5,  and  Saturday, 
A])ril  2,  a  period  of  four  weeks: 


Closing 
-April  2 

Atchison  General  4's qSJ 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  gold  4's o8i 

St.  Paul  4's,  Series  A pg 

Burlington  Joint  4's o<:4 

Del.  &  Hud.  ref.  4's 100 

Reading  General  4's ggl 

Union  Pacific looj- 


Closing 
March  5 
looi 
looi 
looi 
96f 

o8i 

loij 


"The  li.st  could  be  made  quite  twice  the 
length  of  the  above,  but  it  is  needless  to  go 
farther  to  clinch  the  argument.  The  evi- 
dence is  too  plain  to  be  ignored.  Investors 
want,  and  are  obtaining,  more  for  their 
money  now  than  a  short  time  ago. 

"The  signs  have  not  been  wanting  of  late 
to  prove  that  large  syndicates  having  for 
sale  first  mortgage  4-per-cent.  railroad 
bonds  and  also  even  many  issues  of  4^  per 
cents,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
public  will  not  absorb  these*  bonds  at  prices 
that  have  prevailed  of  late  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  take  up  all  the  borrowing  by 
the  roads  which  is  being  pressed  by  our 
bankers." 


our  rearlcrs  arn  asked  to  mention  THE  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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DEMANDS   ON  CAPITAL 

There  has  been  compiled  for  The  Jonrtial 
of  Commerce  statistics  of  railway  securities 
already  put  out  this  year,  which  show  that 
such  issues  of  all  classes  exceed  the  isstie'S  of 
iQOQ  for  the  same  period  by  $230,000,000. 
Simultaneously  there  was  an  increase  of 
$65,000,000  in  new  industrial  issues,  chiefly 
of  stocks.  It  is  inferred  that,  while  1909 
broke  all  previous  records  for  new  security 
issues,  1910  has  started  out  at  a  pace  which 
promises  another  high  precedent. 

From  London  come  reports  of  equally 
excessive  demands  on  capital.  During  the 
same  quarter  there  was  a  total  issue  of 
;<J99, 3 55,000,  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent,  over  the  highest  previous  record  for  a 
quarter.  This  remarkable  showing  invited 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to 
make  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
figures.  He  placed  the  past  quarter's  total 
alongside  the  largest  quarterly  totals  for 
each  of  the  several  years  past  as  follows : 


How  We  Select  Our  6% 
Reclamation  Bonds 


1910 .£00,355.000 

1000 64,238,000 

1008 64,385.000 

1007 40,428.000 

1906 55.051,000 

1905 67,301,000 


1004 ,^50.65 «, 000 

1Q03 55, 188,000 

1Q02 s8,,^07.oco 

1 00 1 83,015,000 

inoo 51, 587,^00 

1899 48.607,000 


On  these  figures  the  writer  comments: 

"  The  first  fact  to  notice  is  that  in  four  of 
the  other  years  named  above — in  1909, 
1907,  1905,  and  1900 — the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  had  the  year's  high  record  in 
security  issues.  In  all  the  others,  the  year's 
maximum  was  reached  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, ending  with  June  30.  Next,  it  \n\\  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  inflated  the  quarterly 
figures  on  the  two  occasions  which  held  the 
three-months'  record  prior  to  iqio.  In 
1 90 1,  the  Boer  War  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  ;f83,9i5,ooo  capital  issues  of  the  second 
quarter  included  ^"56, 700,000  in  British 
Government  loans,  issued  to  meet  the  ex- 
jjenses  of  the  war;  in  other  words,  i.ssues  for 
ordinary  company  purposes  were  even 
smaller  than  usual.  In  1888,  London  was 
beginning  to  grow  wild  over  Argentina,  and 
in  the  whole  year,  ;i^29,ooo,ooo  out  of  £160,- 
000,000  total  issues  were  of  new  Argentine  \ 
securities.  One  result  of  this  was  a  heavy 
outflow  of  gold  from  England,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Bank  of  England's  gold  reserve  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1866. 

"What,  then,  made  the  issues  of  the  first 
quarter  of  19 10  so  large?  Foreign  loans 
for  Government  and  company  purposes  were 
notably  heavj',  but  the  final  touch  was  add- 
ed by  the  issue  of  /^8, 2  58,000  in  new  rubber- 
company  shares  and  of  ;(C3, 26 1,000  in  stock 
of  new  c>il  ventures" 

STILL  HIGHER    PRICES     COME  LOWER 

Figure;  for  the  month  of  March  indicate 
that  commodity  prices,  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern articles  of  food,  have  made  a  further 
advance.      Bradstreet's    report.^    that    ]>eef, 
mutton,   pork,  bacon,   ham,   and   lard  had 
"all    advanced    in   a   remarkable    way    by 
April."     At  the  same  time,  commodities  of  1 
the  class  described  as  "  textiles  and  metals  " 
had    "receded   in  rather  striking  degree."' 
The  inference  is  that  essentials  in  food  were  ' 
being    purcha.sed    while    the    demand    for' 
other  things  "waited  on  price  concessions,  I 
or  absolute  necessity  for  their  use."     With 
articles  of  fofjd,  prices  had   "actually  ad- 
vanced  to  the  highest  quotation  ever,  re- 
corded within  the  life  of  our  data."     The 
continued  upward  trend  for  live  stock  and 
provisions  "seems  indubitably  tf)  {X)int  to 
actual    shortages    in    the    supply    (jf    thfwe 
commodities,"     On  no  other  ground  could 


Our  experience  with  Reclamation  bonds 
covers  16  years.  During  that  time  we  have 
bought  and  sold  78  separate  issues  of  Drainage 
and  Irrigation  bonds.  All  have  been  secured 
by  first  liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  no  inves- 
tor has  lost  a  dollar  through  default  in  interest 
or  principal. 

We  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  Reclamation 
bonds,  and  thousands  of  bond  buyers  place  con- 
fidence in  our  selections.  As  a  result  we  are 
constantly  offered  the  pick  of  many  projects. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  select  for  our  customers 
the  cream  of  these  securities. 

Our  Competent   Staff 

We  employ  in  our  investigations  engineers 
and  attorneys  of  national  repute,  and  of  wide 
experience  in  reclamation  projects.  Certified 
copies  of  their  reports  and  opinions  are  supplied 
to  our  customers. 

The  Vice-President  of  our  Company  almost 
constantly  travels  in  sections  where  land  is  re- 
claimed. Thus  we  keep  in  dose  touch  with 
the  best  undertakings. 

We  buy  no  issue  of  Reclamation  bonds  until 
all  officers  of  our  Company,  and  all  engineers 
and  attorneys  employed  in  the  matter,  unani- 
mously agree  on  the  safety  of  the  bonds  in 
question. 

The  Exact  Data 

In  irrigation  projects  water  supply  is  now  de- 
termined by  Government  records  co\ering  a 
number  of  years.  Government  surveys  show 
the  area  drained  by  the  streams  in  question. 
Government  records  tell  the  minimum  rainfall. 

When  fertility  is  in  question,  soils  are  easily 
analyzed.  We  may  know  their  constituents, 
and  the  size  and  kind  of  crops  they  will  raise. 

Naturally,  men  don't  reclaim  land  thdt  isn't 
remarkably  fertile.  These  lands  on  the  average 
are  the  most  productive  farm  lands  in  America. 


And  the  question  of  crop  failure  is  i)ractically' 
eliminated  by  the  control  of  water  supply. 

There  are  few  undertakings  where  the  secur- 
ity of  a  lien  can  be  more  exactly  determined 
than  in  reclamation  projects  rightly  investigated. 
The  Ciovenunent  itself  is  spending  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  such  projects,  depending 
solely  on  the  land  for  repayment. 

Farm  Lien  Security 

Reclamation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens 
on  good  farm  land.  In  irrigation  projects  the 
liens  are  given  by  land  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights.  The  bonded  indebtedness  rarely 
exceeds  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  As  the 
liens  are  paid  off  in  annual  installments  the  se- 
curity increases  each  year. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  are  invested.  Thus  we  con'- 
bine  corporate  responsibility  and  management 
with  farm  lien  security. 

Some  Reclamation  bonds  are  issued  bj'  organ- 
i/,td  districts,  so  the  bonds  become  tax  liens. 
Some  are  "  Carey  Act  "  bonds,  where  the  State 
supervises  the  project. 

All  are  serial  bonds,  so  the  indebtedness  is 
rapidly  reduced.  One  may  get  these  bonds 
maturing  all  the  way  from  one  to  twenty  years. 
The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 
The  interest  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

These  bonds  have  become  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle.  In  our  estimation  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  more  inviting  security. 

Ask  For  Information 

Reclamation  bonds  combine  safety  with  fair 
interest  rate.  They  appeal  to  all  investors, 
small  and  large.  Please  ask  us  to  send  you  a 
new  book  of  facts  which  we  now  have  in  prei>a- 
ration.      Cut  out  this  coupon  lest  you  forffet. 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Criilcago 

Netv  York  Boston  San  Francisco 

SfTul  nif  \  our  new  book  on  Reclamation  Konds. 


Name 

Cit\ 


0')') 


ShUi' 


For  Xt  jours  we  liavp   hoen   payiDt;  our  customert 

I  the   hiKhe^t    returns   coutubtout   with    cunbervative 

iiitithu<l»>.      First  inortKuiCO    loans   of  $2l>0  an(|    up 

wliirli  wo  crtii  recoiiiiiiend  after  the  mt>st  Ihoruuhcb 

■---«. iinl     ii]v'-pti(TOti.,i,         1-1. ane    nnk.    for    Lo«n    Lt«t     N.-      IV, 

I  C»rtitic.'tU!h  of  l>(|K»Mt  hUo  for  savitiK  mve&tort. 


PERKINSSrCO.  Lawrence 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

'  6it  th»  Pltiiurt  Without  tht  Poison"  TT»d 

Tbtt  PipftThff  Let  Tou  NnokeAt  11«b«^"' 

l.r>oki  aud  culorii  lik«  ni<?«r-  *'•€• 

ichftum.    Ahiorhi  the  nico- 

tiae  and  ke^p*  «■  UutlB|( 

■w*«U  You  ri«v*rliadiiucli 

KnenJoyablniimokA.  j  >^^.^   ..^^ 

Orders  or  If or««  Today.  L^^TGI^'lVXIi^^ft****    Pr«pal4 

H.  MEHQi^S        l^^^mSa        Anrwhar* 
Tk*  flmok«rt   KiToad       ^S^SSBtty^   M%m»t  Bacli  If 


40 

SI.OO 
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Over  30  Years  Experience  in 
Handiing    Investment    Bonds 


Bonds 


We  deal  in 

Government  \ 

Municipal  , 

Reclamation  ( 
Public  Utility  I 

Timber  \ 

Railroad  / 

The  bonds  we  offer  our  clients  are  only 
such  as  we  have  purchased  outright 
after  the  most  thorough  and  careful 
investigation. 

Due  to  the  present  demand  for  greater 
income  from  Investments,  on  account  of 
higher  cost  of  living,  we  offer — 

COLORADO 
MUNICIPAL  IRRIGATION  BONDS 

Yielding  from  5J4  to  6^0 

in  the  famous  Greeley  District  of  Colo- 
rado, and  vicinity. 

Without  exception,  there  has  never  been 
a  default  in  the  interest  or  principal  pay- 
ments on  Colorado  municipal  irrigation 
district  bond  issues. 
Every  factor  making  toward  the  success 
of  Irrigated  Agriculture, — soil,  climate, 
action  of  water  upon  land,  railroad  trans- 
portation and  population,  is  established. 

We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  full 
details  and  suggestions  upon  request. 
Send  for  circular  10,246  L, 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street        First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


^0)  ll  ^"^'"^^    Real    Estate     Mortgages 
.  VSiiHI  secure  our  Certificates  yielding 
6rc    per   annum.    Free   from   all 
P'/|Vlj  speculative  features. 
Ill  Write  for  booklet  "  F." 
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SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

iCiPiTALisuRPlus  J400.000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


An  Exceptional 
Investment  Opportunity 


If  you  care  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
a  thoroughly  safe  and  desirable  investment 
yielding  a  rate  of  income  sufficiently  liberal 
to  offset,  in  a  large  measure,  the  prevailing 
high  prices  for  commodities  in  general, 
write  for  a  copy  of  our 

Special  Circular  No.  457. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  comprehen- 
sive organization  we  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  investors  security  issues  yielding  the 
highest  return  compatible  with  safety  of 
principal.  It  is  our  policy  to  give  prompt 
and  careful  attention  to  all  communi- 
cations received  from  investors,  no  matter 
whether  the  amount  of  money  involved 
be  large  or  small. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
HEAD  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices:    Albany,  N.  Y.;    Boston,  Mass.; 
Cbicaco,  lU. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


the  dearness  of  such  articles  be  entirely 
e.\  plained. 

On  April  i,  Bradstreet's  index  number 
"covering  the  trend  of  all  commodities" 
stood  at  9.1924.  This  showed  an  increase 
of  .8  of  I  per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  March 
I,  19 10,  and  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent, 
over  those  for  February  i,  igio.  Com- 
paring these  figures  with  those  which  pre- 
vailed on  April  I,  1909,  an  increase  of 
10.5  per  cent,  was  found,  while  in  com- 
pari.son  with  April  i,  1908,  the  increase 
had  been  13.9  per  cent.  Further  compar- 
isons are  made: 

Comparison  with  figures  prevailing  on 
April  I,  1909,  reveals  an  increase  of  10.5 
per  cent.,  while  contrast  with  the  like  date 
in  1908  shows  a  gain  of  13.9  per  cent.,  and 
the  advance  over  April  i,  1907,  a  time  of 
high  prices,  is  2.5  per  cent.  Briefly,  the 
index  number  noted  for  April  i  this  year 
is  the  highest  ever  registered  at  this  season. 
It  eclipses  that  set  up  on  April  i,  1906,  by 
10.7  per  cent.,  and  it  overtops  that  of  the 
same  date  in  1905  by  14.9  per  cent.  On 
April  I,  1900,  the  index  number  stood  at 
8.1275,  the  gain  in  favor  of  the  present 
data  being  over  1 3  per  cent.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  or  on  April  i,  1896,  the  index  number 
was  5.8691,  and  18  years  back,  viz.,  on 
April  I,  1892,  it  was  7.9776,  the  increases 
predicated  on  the  current  number  being  56 
per  cent,  and  15  per  cent.,  respectively. 

In  a  table  are  set  forth  the  groups  that 
make  up  the  inde.x  number  as  follows : 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Flour 

Tea 

Rice 

Potatoes 


Eggs 

Bread 

Codfish 

Currants 

Jute 

Steel  rails 


DECREASES 

Apples 

Olive-oil 

Cranberries 

Brick 

Raisins 

Nails 

Union  leather 

Spruce  timber 

Wool,  0.  &  Pa. 

Borax 

Silk 

Carbolic  acid 

Petroleum,  crude 

Tobacco 

Petrol'm,  refined 

VNCHANGED 

Anthracite  coal 

Nitric  acid 

Castor-oil 

Sulfuric  acid 

Lime 

Phosphate  rock 

Alum 

Alcohol 

Bicarbonate  soda 

Quinin 

Caustic  soda 

This  showing  for  a  whole  year  is  described 
as  an  "imposing  one,"  since  no  fewer  than 
56  articles  are  higher  this  year  than  last, 
only  23  have  dropped  in  price,  and  only  17 
have  remained  stationary.  Another  table 
shows  the  dates  during  the  year  on  which 
the  highest  point  was  touched  by  the  vari 
j  ous  groups  used  in  the  compilation,  as 
follows : 


J"ly  I,  - 

Mar.  I,  April  i. 

Alar.  I,  . 

April  I, 

1896 

1907 

1909 

1910 

1910 

Breadstuffs.  . 

0.0524 

0.0817 

0.1097 

0.1076 

0.0983 

Live  stock   .  . 

.1855 

.3315 

■3735 

■4340 

.4715 

Provisions  .  . 

1. 3619 

2.1049 

2.0781 

2.3446 

2.4323 

Fruits 

.1210 

.2003 

.1489 

.1510 

.1561 

Hides  &  lea.  . 

.8250 

I.I97S 

1. 1875 

1.2250 

1.2350 

Textiles   .  .  .  . 

1-5799 

2.7369 

2.3745 

2.6747 

2.6160 

Metals 

■  3757 

.8466 

■5573 

.6107 

.6067 

Coal  &  coke  . 

.0048 

.0080 

.0058 

.0064 

.0063 

Oils 

.2082 

.3428 

.4422 

.3941 

■4037 

Naval  stores.. 

.0402 

.1 170 

.0644 

.0987 

■  I  00  2 

Bldg.  mafls  . 

.07  16 

.0906 

.0786 

.0887 

.0890 

Chem.  &  drug 

.6607 

.7083 

.6158 

.5058 

.5958 

Miscel 

.2150 

■3632 

•  2794 

.3800 

.3815 

Total. 


.    5  7019     9-1293     8.3157     9-IH3     9-1924 

In  commenting  on  this  table  Bradsireei'  s 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  eight  groups 
had  scored  advances  within  the  month,  these 
groups  being  live  stock,  provisions,  fruits, 
hides  and  leather,  oils,  naval  stores,  build- 
ing materials,  and  miscellaneous  products. 
Four  groups  at  the  same  time  declined. 
These  were  breadstuffs,  textiles,  metals, 
and  coal  and  coke.  One  group  only  re- 
mained stationary,  this  was  drugs.  More 
in  detail  Bradstreet's  sets  forth  long  lists 
of  articles  in  which  there  were  increases 
and  decreases,  or  which  remained  un- 
changed, there  being  28  which  moved  up- 
ward, 29  which  declined,  and  41  which  did 
not  move  one  way  or  the  other. 

Another  list  of  increases,  decreases,  and 
no  changes  is  presented  to  give  a  com- 
parison of  prices  on  April  i,  1910,  with 
those  on  April  i  of  last  year,  as  follows  : 


INCREASES 

Peas 

Peanuts 

Lemons 

Hides 

Hemlock  leather 

Oak  leather 

Cotton 


Barley 

Beeves,  live 

Sheep,  live 

Hogs,  live 

Horses 

Beef,  carcasses 

Hogs,  carcasses 

Mutton,  carcasses  Wool,  Australian 

Milk 

Beef,  family 

Pork 

Bacon 

Hams 

Lard 

Butter 


Copper 

Lead 

Tin 

Quicksilver 

Bituminous  coal 

Conn'lsvillecoke 

Southern  coke 

Linseed-oil 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Rosin 

Turpentine 


Cheese 

Mackerel 

Coffee 

Sugar 

-Molasses 

Salt 

Beans 


Hemp 

Flax 

Print  cloths 

Standard  sheet'gs  Tar 

Ginghams  Glass 

Cotton  sheetings  Yellow  pine 

Iron  ore  Hemlock  timber 

Pig  Iron,  eastern  Opium 

Pig  iron,  southern  Hops 

Pig  iron.  Bess'er  Rubber 

Steel  billets  Paper 

Tinplates  Ground-bone 

Steel  beams  Hav 

Silver  Cotton-seed 


Breadstuffs 
Live  stock. 


Provisions 2 

Fruits 

Hides  and  leather. 


•  1234 

•  4715 

•  4323 
.2788 

1.2875 


Textiles 2  .  83 


Metals. 

Coal  and  coke 

Oils 

Naval  stores 

Building  materials.  . 
Chemicals  and  drugs. 
Miscellaneous 


.8545 
.0107 
■  4592 

.1241 
.1156 
.  9260 
.6077 


June  I,  1909 
April  I,  1910 
April  I,  1910 
October  i,  1900 
December  i,  1909 
August  I,  1907 
May  I,  1907 
January  i,  1903 
February  i,  1909 
June  I,  1905 
Aug.  i-Sept.  I,  1901 
February  i,  1900 
November  i,  1904 


Since  the  above  figures  were  compiled 
for  Bradstreet's,  local  papers  in  New  York 
City  have  reported  falling  prices  for  some 
leading  commodities.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times,  April  20 : 

"Wheat,  com,  cotton,  some  of  themetals, 
and  those  of  the  other  commodities  which 
lend  themselves  to  speculation,  have  been 
declining  for  the  past  few  weeks,  some  of 
them  sharply.  Flour  has  gone  down  25 
cents  a  barrel  since  January,  and  $1.10 
since  its  highest  price  of  last  year,  and  East- 
Side  bakers  have  increased  the  size  of  their 
loaves.  Potatoes  are  off  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  from  the  price  of  last  November. 
Butter  has  been  selling  below  the  sky-high 
prices  of  last  year  for  some  time,  and  is  now 
on  the  average  of  6  per  cent,  lower  in  the 
Western  wholesale  markets,  but  meats 
stubbornly  hold  out.  Beef  in  Chicago  is 
still  about  at  its  high  price  of  $19.25  per 
100  pounds,  reached  on  March  28,  and  pork 
is  only  a  trifle  lower,  and  lamb  and  mutton 
also  refuse  to  come  down." 

A  table  is  printed  by  the  same  newspaper, 
giving  as  follows  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  this  year,  with  dates,  followed  by 
the  lowest  prices  for  1909: 


High. 

Wheat i.33i  Feb 

Com 76     Jan. 

Oats 55 J  Jan. 

Flour 6 .  00     Jan. 

Pork 27  .50     Mar. 

Beef 19.25     Mar. 

Coffee o8f  Jan. 

Sugar 5.25     Mar. 

Iron 19 .  00     Jan. 

Lead 4.70     Jan. 

Tin 33  .60     Slar. 

Copper.  ...  13  .50     Jan. 
Cotton  ....16.10     Jan. 


Cot.  Print. 


-04i  Jan. 


0.- 

1909. 

Low. 

Low. 

15 

1 .  15^  Apr. 

19 

1 .07: 

14 

.64';   Apr. 

6 

.65J 

22 

.47:     Apr. 

6 

■44 

12 

5.75     Feb. 

II 

S  -60 

26 

23 .00     Jan. 

2  5 

16.50 

28 

15.75      Jan. 

3 

18.40 

7 

.o8,'s  Apr. 

7 

.o6| 

4 

4.85      Jan. 

3 

3-35 

3 

18.25      Mar. 

8 

1S^7S 

3 

4.37J   Apr. 

13 

3-95 

31 

31.55      Mar. 

14 

30^32^ 

.3 

12.55      Mar. 

19 

12  ■  i2i 

3 

13.85     Jan. 

18 

9  25 

18 

.03  J  Feb. 

5 

■Oii 

FAILURES   FOR   THE   FIRST  QUARTER, 

Statistics  of  failures  for  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year 
are  at  hand.  They  show  a  number  slightly 
less  than  during  the  same  period  last  year, 
but  the  liabilities  were  about  one-sixth 
larger.  Compared  with  the  first  three 
months  of  1908,  however,  they  show  large 
decreases  in  liabilities  as  well  as  in  number. 
The  following  table,  compiled  by  Brad- 
street's, gives  returns  for  months  and  the 
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No.  of 

igio                        failures  Assets  Liabilities 

January 1,243  $9,847,668  $17,611,748 

February i,ooq  7,405,077  16,475,238 

NIarch 1,050  5,144,787  11,366,658 

First  quarter. ..  3,302  §22,487,532  $45,453,644 

1009 

January 1,317  $7,217,612  $14,073,264 

February 990  6.079.310  13,500.255 

March 1,005  5, 435, 620  11,674,436 

First  quarter. . .  3,312  $18,732,542  $39,247,955 

1908 

January 1,706  $45,344,482  $64,922,450 

February 1,290  13.989. 175  27.827,021 

March 1,191  10,525.234  19.057,029 

First  quarter. . .      4,187    $69,858,891     $111,806,500 

Commenting  on  these  returns  The  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  remarks  that  the  showing 
thus  far  this  year  is  "on  its  face  hardly  in 
consonance  with  the  business  situation  dis- 
closed by  bank  clearings."    The  writer  adds : 

"It is  true,  of  course,  that  the  statement 
for  the  latest  month — March — is  decidedly 
better,  both  as  regards  number  of  insolvents 
and  amount  of  liabilities,  than  those  for 
either  January  or  February;  but  it  is  less 
favorable  than  for  most  earlier  years.  In 
fact,  while  of  the  last  fifteen  years  there 
have  been  only  four  when  the  number  of 
failures  in  March  were  less  than  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  in  nine  instances  the  liabilities 
were  smaller  than  now.  Moreover,  the 
aggregate  debts  of  failed  firms  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  19 10  reach  a  total  ex- 
ceeded but  twice  since  1874  (in  1878  and 
1908),  altho  not  very  largely  in  either  case." 

Various  causes,  outside  of  strictly  mer- 
cantile influence,  "have  contributed  largely 
to  swell  the  total  of  indebtedness."  Some 
of  these  are  pointed  out.  The  writer  then 
snys  that  disastrous  failures  in  the  meat, 
fish,  and  grocery  trades,  much  greater  this 
year  than  last,  reflect  ' '  the  effect  of  the 
current  high  cost  of  living."  The  quarter 
was  conspicuous  for  the  large  amount  of 
liabilities  that  arose  from  a  few  failures. 
Ten  failures  alone  contributed  $29,000,000 
of  liabilities,  and  in  the  main  they  were  not 
due  to  the  vicissitudes  of  business. 


"  ODD    LOTS " 

Reports  from  Wall  Street  continue  to 
indicate  a  wider  buying  of  stocks  in  small 
quantities, — that  is,  in  lots  of  less  than  one 
hundred  shares.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  this  class  of  business  "is 
now  larger  than  was  ever  before  known  on 
the  Stock  Exchange."  Heretofore,  such 
buying  has  mainly  been  confined  to  periods 
immediately  subsequent  to  panics,  when 
the  small  investor  was  tempted  to  draw 
sums  from  savings-banks  and  invest  in 
stocks  with  a  view  to  handsome  profits  on 
the  return  of  prosperity.  After  the  panic 
•of  1907  this  kind  of  buying  remained  "for 
many  weeks  the  fodder  of  Wall  Street." 
Since  then,  and  notably  in  the  present  year, 
this  class  of  business  has  become  a  con- 
sideraVjle  item.  A  notable  feature  of  it  is 
that  the  buying  "takes  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  market."  Reports  indicate  constant 
buying  and  selling  in  small  amounts. 
Transactions,  however,  are  not  recorded 
on  the  tape,  because  of  a  rule  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  only  transactions  in  100 
shares,  or  multiples  thereof,  shall  have  offi- 
ci  ;1  quotation.  Facilities  during  the  last 
vear  or  two  have  been  provided  for  this  kind 
of  trading  to  an  extent  that  did  not  exist 
before,  in  conseqtience  of  which  much  busi- 


Superiority 

for  35  years 
in  each 

Appearance 
Convenience 
Durability 

accounts  for  the 
supremacy  of 


Derby  Office  Furniture 


Circassian  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak  and  other  woods  selected  for  beautiful  grain  and 
perfect  seasoning. 

Original  designs  by  experienced  artists — interior  conveniences  that  appeal  to  the 
most  exacting  business  man. 

Construction  that  enables  us  to  guarantee  that  Derby  Office  Furniture  will  not 
shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split.  Perfect  furniture  costs  more  to  build,  but  per- 
fect furniture  stays  perfect. 

Finishes,  standard  and  modem,  the  best  that  thirty-five  years'  experience  can  produce, 
to  harmonize  with  any  surroundings. 


Specialty,  choice  ma- 
hogany, but  our  full 
lines  meet  every 
taste  and    purse. 


DERBY 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS 


Agencies  in  principal 
cities.  Catalog  504 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  on  request. 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will    ship    you    a 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anjr  place  in  the  TTnited  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 

ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

LflW  FACTORY  PRIfiFQ  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 

»         y       -  r.  ■      *°  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    We 

save  you  $10  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Highest  grade  models  with 

Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail  order  bicycles^lso  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  nnneard  of  low  prices. 

DinCD  AGCIITC   UfAIITCn   in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 

nillCn  NI1CIII9   IffiiniCII  i9io"Banirer"Blcyclefurnishedbyus.    YoawUbe 

astonished  at  the  ■wonderfully  tow  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 

five  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.    Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  i»r)">n<  at  any  price  uti^\  you  receive  ourcatalogue 

and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 

your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  numtX:/  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  letail  stoics  will 
it>e  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  eacll.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC  PAACTCD  DDAVB  tear  wheels,  Innertubes,  lamps,  cyclometets.  parts,  repatn 
1 1  llC«f  U  UNO  I  Cn  Dnni^C  andeverythloginthebicycleliDeathalf  usual  price*. 
00  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalo£ue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  iuad  of 
loterestiog  matter  and  useful  informatioD.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  AI74  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Sterling  industrial  Yielding  7.37% 

American  Piano  Co.  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Two  years  ago  three  of  the  best  known  piano  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  Chickering  &  Sons,  The  Wm.  Knabe  Co.,  and 
Foster  &  Armstrong  Co.,  consolidated  into  the  American  Piano 
Co.  Since  then  expenses  have  been  reduced'20%  and  net  earnings 
increased  from  $37SyS^3-35  ^^  $4^9^995-  Net  earnings  for  the 
first  three  months  of  19 10  show  a  further  increase  of  25%. 

The  common  stock  is  earning  over  7%,  but  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  leave  all  earnings  over  the  preferred 
dividend  requirements  in  the  treasury  until  a  large  surplus  has 
been  created.  This  conservative  policy,  the  strong  financial 
condition  of  the  company,  and  its  efficient  management  make 
the  preferred  stock  a  very  safe  and  attractive  investment. 

We  have  purchased  a  large  block  which  we  offer  at  ^95.00  with 
a  25%  bonus  in  common  stock.   We  will  gladly  send  full  particulars. 

GAVET  &  PORTER 


Sterling  New  England  Securities 


49  Kilby  Street,  Boston 


J 
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Safety  of  Principal 
and  Interest 

is  the  chief  consideration  in  the  purchase 
of  securities. 

Interest  yield  is  the  second. 

Assurance  of  safety  depends  largely  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  investment  house 
— and  this  feature  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

In  all  its  years  of  business  in  the  sale  of 
sound  securities,  this  house  has  never  sold 
a  bond  upon  which  the  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest  /las  ever  been  delayed 
a  single  day. 

One  feature  of  the  unusual  safety  which 
characterizes  all  of  the  investments  handled 
by  this  house — municipal,  public  utility, 
irrigation  and  water  works  bonds— is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  two  latter  classes  are 
doubly  secured — 

First  by  the  usual  customary  and  ample 
liens,  and  second  by  the  guarantee  of  tlie 
American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany, the  capital  and  surplus  of  which  is 
four  and  a  half  milVon  dollars.  This  com- 
pany is  an  operating,  owning  and  controlling 
organization  which  has  been  in  business 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  guarantees 
the  securities  of  only  such  enterprises  as  it 
controls  and  operates. 

Our  interesting  book  on  guaranteed 
water  works  bonds  is  of  peculiar  value  to 
large  and  small  investors  alike.  Write  to- 
day for  it  to  Dept.  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers 
Bank  for  Saving.  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Safe  Investments 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds  oarninE  4  to  6 
per  cent  interest,  are  safe  investments. 

If  you  have  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
money  toinvest  you  should  choose  your  invest- 
ment as  your  banker  does,  for  safety  first;  then 
the  best  obtainable  income. 

The  man  whose  in- 
vestment represents 
all  or  most  of  his  avail- 
able capital,  should 
make  safe  invest- 
ments, and  never  risk 
his  principal. 

Write  for 
This  Book 

"Bonds  and  How 
to  Buy  Them," 
■written  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  invest- 
ments in  this  country.  It 
is  full  of  information  of 
the  greatest  value  to  every 
one  who  wants  to  invest 
money  Saffi.Y. 

OTIS    &   HOUOH 

i;<VBSTMKNT    IiA.NKE:U&> 

S«0    C-lTYAHrKJA    BLDO. 
CZ.irVEI.AJ4D.  OHIO 


ness  has  been  drawn  from  the  "bucket- 
shops."  A  number  of  important  houses 
now  specialize  in  odd  lots. 

One  reason  why  this  form  of  investment 
has  not  been  more  pojmlar  in  years  past  is 
declared  to  be  psychological — that  is,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  personal  disinclination 
to  undertake  such  small  business.  A  writer 
in  The  Banker's  Magazine,  remarking  on  the 
prevalence  in  Wall  Street  of  "purse-pride" 
and  constant  displays  of  it,  remarks  that 
this,  to  a  large  extent,  has  accounted  for 
the  small  volume  of  odd-lot  buying.  A 
man  possest  of  only  a  thousand  dollars  and 
dominated  by  purse-pride,  would  rather 
have  botight  loo  shares  on  a  ten -point 
margin  than  one  hundred  shares  outright. 
Otherwise  his  standing  in  the  Street  might 
have  been  lowered.  The  man  of  better 
sense,  however,  would  have  bought  lo 
shares  outright  rather  than  loo  shares  on 
margin. 

This  man  of  sense  seems  to  have  made 
some  headway  among  investors.  Now  it 
is  quite  safe  for  him  to  show  his  head  in 
public.  Heretofore  he  was  held  down,  not 
only  by  his  own  pride,  but  by  the  reception 
he  met  with  in  brokers'  houses.  The 
writer  in  The  Banker's  Magazine  says  many 
houses  have  made  "a  big  difference  between 
the  way  they  treat  the  man  who  comes  in 
with  $750  and  wants  to  buy  10  shares  of 
steel  outright,  and  the  man  who  comes  in 
with  the  same  sum  and  tells  the  brokers  to 
buy  100  shares  on  margin."  The  commis- 
sions paid  by  the  former  "  will  never  make 
anybody  rich,"  while  those  of  the  latter 
may  do  so,  since  they  are  ten  times  as 
great.  The  -writer  adds  that  this  dissipa- 
tion of  the  idea  that  there  is  something 
disgraceful  in  buying  less  than  100  shares 
"is  doing  a  great  deal  to  correct  the 
evil  of  over-trading,"  an  evil  which  has 
been  in  Wall  Street  "the  cause  of  more 
trouble  than  any  other  one  thing."  Wall 
Street  would  become  a  safer  place  than  it 
has  ever  been,  should  people  confine  them, 
selves  to  trading  in  such  amounts  of  stock 
as  their  means  legitimately  entitle  them  to 
trade  in. 

Odd-lot  buying  has  become  attractive, 
not  only  to  men  who  ]>refer  this  form  of  in- 
vestment to  sa^•ings-V>anks,  but  to  men  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  sa\'ings- 
banks  do  not  exist.  A  writer  in  The  World's 
Work  for  May  declares  that  not  only  in 
Wall  Street,  but  elsewhere,  hou.ses  doing  a 
financial  business  now  cater  more  directly 
to  small  investors.  This  is  true  even  of 
railroads  in  making  new  issues  of  bonds. 
The  .\ew  Haven  road  has  issued  debentures, 
and  the  Colorado  and  Southern  refunding 
bonds  in  denominations  of  $100,  instead  of 
$500  or  $1,000,  as  was  the  almost  universal 
rule  with  railroads  a  few  years  ago.  Street- 
railways  and  lighting-companies  also  issue 
bonds  in  denominations  of  $100.  Other 
companies  that  do  this  include  real-estate, 
title,  and  irrigation  companies.  Stocks,  of 
course.  ha\-e  always  been  bought  and  sold 
in  shares  of  not  more  than  $100.  While 
bonds  may  be  bought  on  the  instalment 
plan,  this  form  of  i)ayment  is  not  much 
encouraged  in  the  most  conservative  circles, 
for  it  "amounts  to  a  .sale  on  margin"  and 
is  generally  inadvisable,  unless  the  buyer 
can  pay  dovra  at  least  one-half  the  amount 
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JohnMuirS(p. 

The  Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

will  buy  and  sell  for  you 
on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  any  number  of 
shares.  We  offer  you 
satisfactory  executions  and 
service,  in  every  way  oblig- 
ing and  efficient. 

Send  for  "Odd  Lot  Circular  44" 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Elxchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


2)api&  IRramer 

43  BROAD  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Broad  44S9 


RIGHT  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  DISTRICT 
We  have  Sanitary  Desks  of  every 
description,  size  or  style. 

NOW     WHY     GO     ELSEWHERE? 


<L 


THIS 


L 


Investment  Authority 
Will  Interest  You 


"  Financial  Facts  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  invest- 
ment manual  whicli  we  have  recently  prepared 
for  the  benefit  of  our  investors. 

We  know  that  this  book  will  interest  you,  as 
an  investor  who  wants  to  know  more  alx)ut  the 
science  of  investment  and  how  to  choose  in 
accord  with  your  particular  needs. 

Here  you  will  find  the  bald,  uncolored  facts 
alxjut  an  exceptional  class  of  First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds. 

These  bonds  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
the  conservative  investor  to  secure  the  largest 
rate  of  income  consistent  with  safety. 

These  bonds  are  safe  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest,  with  a  satisfactory  interest  return. 

This  most  interesting  book  has  been  pre- 
pared by  <me  eminently  qualified  for  this  work. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
question  of  investment.  He  is  well  known  to 
the  bankers  of  the  United  States,  having  Ijeen 
prominently  identified  with  the  founding  and 
upbuilding  of  two  of  Chicago's  leading  banks. 

^"our  copy  of  this  most  interesting  book  is 
now  ready.     Send  for  it  today. 

Cameron  &  Company 

801  First  NaUonal  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO   111. 

(14) 


Our  readers  are  a«ked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Dioest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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.5%  Bonds. 


C  fen  years  ago  the  averajje  investor  was 
satisfied  if  he  obtained  a  return  of  from  3  A  to 
4  per  cent,  on  his  moue\ ,  and  yet  to-day  there 
i;  a  growing  and  insistent  demand  for  invest- 
ment securities  yielding  from  5  to  6  i)ercent. 

C  In  ten  years  the  cost  of  living  has  by 
actual  statistics  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  gold  has  depre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  takes  a 
dollar  and  a  half  to  buy  as  much  food  or  cloth- 
in'j  as  one  dollar  would  formerK-  purchase. 

C  To  apply  these  statis;  ics  to  the  investor, 
we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  fifty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  four  per 
cent,  bonds  and  is  therefore  aiuuially  receiv- 
ing two  thousand  dollars  in  interest.  When 
he  made  the  investment,  two  thousand  dol- 
lars may  have  been  ample  for  his  neetis,  but 
two  thousaiid  dollars  ten  years  ago  was  almost 
the  exact  equivalent  of  three  thousand  dollars 
at  ihe  present  time,  and  unless  our  investor 
has  been  able  to  increase  the  amourt  of  his 
capital  he  often  finds  himself  obliged  to  re- 
place his  four  per  cent,  securities  with  others 
yielding  greater  return. 

C  We  own  and  are  offering  in  lots  to  suit  the 
purchaser  a  number  of  railroad,  equipment, 
guaranteed  irrigation  and  high-grade  industrial 
corporation  bonds  to  net  from  4.]  to  6  per  cent. 
If  you  are  interested  in  re-investing  your 
money  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  interest  return, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  to  us. 

Send  for  Investment  List  No.  L-5 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


An  Ideal  Investment 

We  are  offering  the  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  a  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion, located  in  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous cities  in  the  country — the  principal 
cliaracteristics  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Population  now  5o,coo,  increased  loo",'    in 

last  10  years. 

A  leading  nianufacturinji:  centre. 

Railway  facihties  are  unsurpiissed. 

The  Ket  Earnings  of   tliis  company   are 

three  times  the  annual  Interest  charges. 


/(: 


Price  to  Yield  Over  5 


Descriptive  circular  will 
be  sent  onrequest. 


•J.-,  PINE  ST. 


BANKKK.S 


NEW  YORK 


at  the  beginning.  It  still  remains  true, 
however,  that  a  man  of  very  moderate 
means  can  do  no  better,  when  he  has  a 
hundred  dollars,  than  to  put  it  in  a  savings- 
hank,  ])rovided  he  lives  where  he  can  make 
use  of  .such  a  bank  and  it  is  a  bank  controlled 
by  rigid  State  laws. 


SON 

Pierpont  Mor- 


MR.    MORGAN'S 

Since  the  departure  of  J 
gan  for  Italy  several  weeks  ago,  many  per- 
sons in  Wall  Street  have  noted  the  new  and 
growing  importance  in  the  afTairs  of  his 
house  of  his  son  and  namesake,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Jr.  The  young  man  has  already 
entered  into  the  big  affairs  of  the  house,  but 
has  done  this  so  quietly  that  men  in  general 
have  "apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  gradually  slipping  into  leader- 
ship in  operations  which  the  financial  dis- 
tricts regard  as  momentous."  It  was  dis- 
covered last  fall  that  the  elder  Morgan 
"was  making  preparations  to  withdraw  as 
much  as  possible  from  participating  actively 
in  the  details  of  large  banking-operations." 
EHiring  the  whole  winter  while  in  the  city, 
"he  seldom  came  to  his  banking-house,  pre- 
fen4ng  to  transact  what  business  required 
his  attention  and  to  meet  men  of  large 
afTairs  at  his  private  library  in  his  Madison 
Avenue  residence."  Few  board  meetings 
were  attended  by  him  in  person.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  occurred  new  and  cor- 
responding activities  on  the  part  of  his  son, 
who  since  then  has  virtually  been  "in  sole 
charge  of  the  financial  operations  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company." 

The  writer,  declares  that  the  young  Mor- 
gan is  "meeting  well  his  new  responsi- 
bilities." He  is  described  as  "a  man  of 
large  frame  physically  and  the  picture  of 
health  and  strength."  Added  to  this,  he 
has  a  "geniality  of  temperament  and  good 
nature  which,  to  a  man  of  l.arge  responsi- 
bilities, is  an  asset  that  means  a  great  deal 
as  veteran  Wall  Street  men  well  know." 
Mr.  Morgan  arrives  at  his  office  early  in  the 
morning  and  can  be  found  there  frequently 
at  times  when  men  of  lesser  consequence 
feel  that  the  business  day  has  closed.  The 
writer,  whose  article  appears  in  The  Fiuan- 
cial  World,  says  further: 

"He  has,  perforce,  been  a  busy  man  of 
late,  since  his  father  left  undisposed  matters 
affecting  the  new  and  closer  relations  which 
have  been  established  by  the  house  of  Mor- 
gan with  the  Hawley  group,  the  future  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the 
large  bank  mergers  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  several  important  railway  and 
corporation  bond  flotations  which  are  being 
put  through  satisfactorily  in  the  absence  of 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  other  questions 
touching  the  close  and  delicate  relations 
with  other  and  powerful  banking-groups. 
Some  persons  might  infer  that  the  ab.sence 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  big  banking- 
house  was  conceived  purposely  in  order  to 
throw  onto  young  Mr.  Morgan's  shoulders 
a  test  of  the  qualities  of  his  mastenship  in 
finance.  If  such  was  the  purpose,  Mr. 
M(;rgan  has  performed  his  task  up  to  the 
present  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to 
J  him." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  STANDARD  OIL 

The    announcement    that    the    Standard 

I  Oil    and    American    Tobacco    cases    would 

have  to    be  reargued  before    the  Su])reine 

,  Court,   as  a   consequence  of   the  death   of 


Money  Commands 
Respect 


never 
water 


'"pHE     MILL    will 
grind    with    the 
that  is  passed."     The  money 
you  spend  is  gone. 

The  money  you  save  is  the 
reserve  pow^er  to  help  you  on 
to  greater  things  or  to  keep 
you  from  misfortune. 

Are  you  close  fisted — do  you 
save  money  naturally  or  does 
it  run  through  your  fingers  ? 

We  have  a  plan  that  helps  you  s€tve. 
We  do  not  take  your  money  to  spec- 
ulate with  it.  We  make  our  fees  by 
lending  our  own  money  on  mortgage 
in  New  York  City.  We  sell  you  these 
mortgages  or  guaranteed  mortgage 
certificates  based  on  them,  in  amounts 
of  $200,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000,  and 
so  get  back  our  money  to  loan  again. 

The  mortgages  are  all  first  mort- 
gages, the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
certificates  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  guaranteed  mortgages.  The 
payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest is  guaranteed  absolutely  by  the 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Com- 
pany with  its  Capital  and  Surplus  of 
$7,500,000.  We  stake  our  own  repu- 
tation on  the  satisfactory  character  of 
these  mortgage  certificates.  Our  cap- 
ital and  surplus  amount  to  $14,000,000. 

How  you  can  buy  the  $200  certificates  on 
the  instalment  plan  at  $to  per  month  is  told 
in   our  booklet  — The    Safe   Way   to    Save. 

Send  postal  or  coupon  below  for  it. 


TiTlE  guarantee 
AND  TRUST  Of 

176  Broadway,  New  York 

Please    send    "The  Safe  Way  to  Save," 
advertised  in  Literary  Digest  to 


175  Remsen  Street..  Brooklyn 
350  Fulton  Street.  Jamaica 


m 

i<»esl 


[QuavanVeed 
■^Mort;|a§0s1 

THE  Tfl^f'w  York  Mortpnpe  Co.'s  "First  Mortgage  Tmat 
Bonds  **  will  t>'  found,  upon  i M vest itrat ion,  the  most 
Solid  form  of  iii\ t'stmont,  offf-rinir  tin-  saiiH-  farilitifs.  ad- 
vmitdfffs.  scrnrty  und  incoim-,  wh<-th<'i"  ytiur  rapitnt  Hiiioiints 
to  *10  or  ini.tHH)  Our  Bonds  iind  MortKat:«*«  on  New  York 
City  and  Siil)Ui  l)iiii    H.-iil    Kst:ite   vi-Id    iiiv.stois 

5  to  5Y2  Per  Cent.  Net 

(iiul    liavi?  ail    nbt«<iliito    puarantee    froiri    this    C'oniimn)'    as   to 
payriu-nt  of  hotli   interest  and   prinripal   when  dni>. 

Thrso  "Trust  Bonds"  are  serured  hy  first  inortjfacrs  dtt- 
po8it4'd  with  the  Windsor  Tru.st  (\i.  of  New  York,  and  held 
hy  tlieni  for  the  prot4'rtion  of  J>ond-hoIderN, 

Issued  ill  amounts  of  $1(M>  and  itiultiphs  thereof,  ra^hahlo 
at  holder's  option  \i\mx\  short  notice  Hnyiiients  of  #Ht  and 
upwards  will  he  reivived  hy  the  oouipauy  at  any  time  to  suit 
the  eonveriienee  of  inveHt^TS.  Inl4-iest  iH'pi as  at  onee  and  is 
jmyahle  sen  1  i ■annually. 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 
Frff.  liimkU't  uh'hig  full  parttruliir.t,  oiliirt'a.i 

jSfEWYORKNORTGAGE  fo. 

DKII     (,    U7r.  BK()AI)WA\.    NKW   YORK   (  ll'V 
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Two  Helpful 

Books  {or  Every 

Home 


Either  book  is 
worth    having. 
Both  are  worth  asking  for. 

One — the  new  SU>l>«^rnicl«  Bookcase 
catalogue  suggests  library  furnish- 
ings and  arrangement.  The  other 
contains  lists  of  the  "World's  Best 
Books"  for  children  and  adults. 
Both  sent  upon  request. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  sold  at  uniform  prices,  freight 
prepaid  everywhere. 

We  not  only  furnish  the  most 
economical  and  practical  bookcases 
for  the  home — but  we  now  assist 
you  in  a  substantial  way  bjr  furnish- 
ing plans  of  artistic  library  interiors, 
and  by  giving  you  authoritative  lists 
of  the  best  books  published.  Cata- 
logue and  Book  Lists  mailed  Free. 
Simply  address  Dept.V. 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


■  ■■■■■■■a    Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today   ■■■■■■■! 

:  To9lu9lol>«^«^rnick<(?a.Dcpt.VtCiBciimali,U.S.A.  S 

S  Mail  to  sddreis  b«low  lista  of  "The  World's  Best  Books"    ■ 

■  and   ;our   new  illustrated    cataloeae   of    Olobe-Wemlcka  J 

■  Bookcases.  ■ 

■  Kame ••• ■ 


Address 

ToiCTi Stale . 


THE  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Waslics  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Price  $2a00«  Easily  attached 
to  hose,  won't  scratch  varnish.  No  splashing 
of  water.  Dry  hands.  Dry  clothes.  Foralim- 
tod  time  $2.00.  Express  prepaid.  Booklet  fri-c, 

133  Main  Street,  East,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Do  you   want   to 
know  the  facts  about 

investments — how  to 
pick  the  good  from  the  bad — how  and 
where  to  place  your  money  to  enjoy  absolute  safety  — 
where  it  will  earn  you  the  highest  interest?  In  short 
—do  you  want  to  be  a  successful  investor?  Then  send 
to-day  for 

The  Investors'  Magazine — 

The  ma^zine  thit  contains  just  the  real  investment 
Information  you  have  long  been  looking  for — the  kind 
that  is  worth  dollats  to  you. 

We  gladly  send  you  this  magazine  without  a  penny 
of  cost.  It  covers  tne  real  investment  field  -  show  s  you 
all  the  points  you  mu.st  know  to  intelligently  invest. 
And  you'll  enjoy  reading  The  Investors'  Magazinctoo — 
aside  from  the  good  solid  investment  advice  it  gives  you . 

The  Investors'  Magazine  is  issued  every  two  weeks 
—  each  number  is  brimful— literally  crammed  with  the 
very  cream  of  investment  information — condensed 
do«-n  especially  for  the  busy  business  man. 

Will  you  accept  this  magazine  for  three  monthn  Free 
—without  any  obligation  whatever?  Then  right  now, 
put  your  name  and  address*  on  a  postal  to  us  and  the 
best  inve(rtm(-nt  informHtion  of  experts  isyours  Free. 
Do  it  now— this  very  day,   as  the  edition  is  limited. 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  (Inc.),   Dept  E,  Chicago,   Ills. 


Justice  Brewer,  has  revived  speculation  as 
to  what  the  future  of  the  two  companies 
might  be  in  case  the  decisions  ultimately 
were  adverse.  A  writer  in  The  Financial 
World  made  inquiries  of  a  Standard  Oil 
official  as  to  his  company,  and  received  in 
reply  the  statement  that  the  most  in  his 
judgment  that  could  happen,  would  be  "an 
instantaneous  demand  for  more  bookkeep- 
ers." In  explanation  of  this  remark  he 
added  that,  if  the  company  were  ordered 
dissolved,  and  the  many  companies  now 
composing  the  Trust  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain separate  business  organizations,  the 
Standard  "would  be  compelled  to  reverse 
its  policy  of  concentrating  business  manage- 
ment into  fewer  and  fewer  hands;  to  dis- 
continue the  central  organization  alto- 
gether, at  least  so  far  as  bookkeeping 
methods  were  concerned,  and  to  go  back 
to  the  old  individual  system."  This 
change  would  effect  "a  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  the  business."  He  had  figured 
out  that  "about  400  bookkeepers  alone 
would  be  needed  where  half  a  dozen  suffice 
at  present." 

On  being  asked  who  would  pay  for  all 
this  extra  expense,  the  official  replied,  "The 
public  undoubtedly.  The  consumer  would 
be  the  sufferer.  The  extra  cost  would  have 
to  be  figured  in  the  price  of  oil."  The  writer 
remarks  that  Standard  Oil  men  do  not  all 
take  this  view  of  the  outcome  in  case  an 
adverse  decision  is  rendered.  Some  of  the 
Company's  lawyers  hold  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "will  not  miss  the  opportunity, 
should  the  Standard's  trust  system  be  con- 
demned, to  point  out  some  method  whereby 
the  Trust  may  be  able  to  adjust  its-corporate 
organization  in  a  manner  to  escape  with  a 
minimum  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing the  business." 

Standard  Oil  stock,  late  in  March,  just 
before  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer,  reached 
the  lowest  point  it  had  touched  in  about  a 
year.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  uncer- 
tainty over  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  the  decision  to  have  the  case  reargued 
the  stock  advanced  somewhat. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  another  issue  of  The 
Financial  World  that  the  management  of 
Standard  Oil  has  recently  been  seeking  to 
evolve  some  scheme  by  which  a  new  hold- 
ing company  might  be  formed  that  would 
provide  means  for  distributing  the  assets  of 
the  company  and  yet  keep  them  within 
control  of  the  heads  of  the  old  organization. 
Lawyers  have  been  busy  at  work  on  tenta- 
tive plans  for  some  such  change  in  the  cor- 
porate form  of  the  company,  but  they 
find  difficulty  in  going  far  in  their  plans, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  the  court  may  be.  The 
character  of  the  decision  might  be  such 
as  to  make  impossible  the  plans  they 
might  form. 

GROWTH    IN    THE    SOUTH 

One  of  the  large  trust  companies  of  New 
York  recently  opened  a  Southern  depart- 
ment— the  first  important  institution  in  the 
North,  it  is  said,  to  take  a  step  of  this  kind. 
Special  conveniences  are  provided  by  this 
trust  company  for  State  officers,  bank 
officers,  and  business  men  from  Southern 
States.  The  step  is  taken  to  be  an  indica- 
i  tion  of  the  growing  importance  of  banking 
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A  BOOK! 

"Some  New  Literary  Valuations 

By  W.  C.  Wilkinson 

"The  Washington  Star"  Critic  (who  is  it?)  hits 
The  Bull's-eye 

in  saying  with  fine  discernment: 

"The  main  issue  of  this  volume  rests  in  no  sense 


upon  these  half  dozen  literary  appraisements,  hovvever 
convincing  and  final  they  may  oe;  these  conclusion:^, 
as  facts,  are  interesting  chiefly  as  the  source  either  of 


self-gratulation  at  one's  own  literary  judgment  con- 
firmed, or  that  of  self-commiseration  at  a  literary  god 
defa-^ed.  1\i^ great  and  szibsta'iitial  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  clear  and  sufficiently  full  demonstration  of 
the  critical  method  employed  in  reaching  these  con- 
clusions. Literary  material — varied,  rich,  complete, 
matured — is  presented  with  impartial  fidelity  to  fact, 
condition,  and  purpose,  and  then  left  to  the  unswerving 
course  of  an  invincible  logic  for  the  results.  One  study- 
ing this  book  to  a  degree  participates  in  the  use  of  these 
instruments  of  critical  literary  measurement,  and. 
through  continued  ?,i\iAy,  fashions  for  himself  an  un- 
failing guide  in  this  pursuit." 

i2mo,  cloth,  412  pages,  f  1.50  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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and  financial  interests  in  the  South.  Wri- 
ting on  the  subject,  The  Fiitancial  World 
remarks  that  hitherto  financiers  in  New 
York  "have  confined  their  greatest  efforts 
in  industrial  and  railway  fields  to  the  North 
and  West."  The  South  has  been  quite 
neglected.  The  interest  indicated  by  this 
step  is  ascribed  to  "the  enormous  possi- 
bilities for  expansion  "  which  have  been 
found  in  the  South  through  the  uncovering 
of  great  mineral  plants  of  coal  and  iron,  the 
vast  extensions  of  railways,  and  the  build- 
ing of  steel  and  iron  mills.  It  is  remarked 
that  some  present-day  Horace  Greeley 
might  well  exclaim:  "Go  south,  young 
man!  "  as  the  original  Greeley  used  to  say: 
"Go  west,  young  man!  " 

The  writer  declares  that  the  South  to-day 
probably  contains  as  great  opportunities 
as,  if  not  greater  ones  than,  many  of  the 
best-known  Western  States.  Already  there 
"  has  been  a  vast  influx,"  not  only  from  the 
North,  but  from  European  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  Thousands  of 
Northern  men,  many  of  them  sons  of  Grand 
Army  veterans,  who  took  up  their  resi- 
dences in  the  South  years  ago,  and  "have 
prospered  as  perhaps  they  coiild  have  pros- 
pered nowhere,  else,"  are  now  accounted 
"among  the  best  human  assets  the  South 
possesses."  They  in  turn  have  directed  a 
stream  of  other  men  from  the  North.  It  is 
believed  by  the  writer  that  this  trust-com- 
pany's step  will  lead  to  a  more  enlightened 
policy  on  the  part  of  Northern  bankers  in 
general  toward  the  South.  He  believes 
that,  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
we  shall  witness  within  ten  years  "an  ex- 
pansion in  the  South  which  will  be  nothing 
short  of  astonishing." 

RULES  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  SMALL  IN- 
VESTMENTS 

Alfred  Neymarck,  for  more  than  forty 
years  editor  of  a  prominent  French  paper 
devoted  to  investments,  called  La  Rentier,  \ 
and  who  is  described  as  "the  oldest  and  I 
most  popular  counselor  of  the  French  small 
investor,"  recently  drew  up  four  rules  for 
the  distribution  of  investments.  They 
have  been  translated  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
as  follows: 

"  (i)  Divide  your  risks,  by  varying  the  j 
securities  you  choose.  If  you  are  to  invest 
20,000  francs,  best  place  them,  for  example,  ! 
in  ten  different  securities.  This  will  oblige 
you  to  watch  more  closely  over  the  cashing 
of  your  coupons,  the  drawing  of  prizes  (com- 
mon in  French  municipal  and  other  loans) , 
and  the  price-current  of  your  securities. 
Nowadays,  more  than  ever,  we  should  avoid 
putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 

"(2)  Make  your  investments  according 
to  your  social  position.  A  person  who  has 
to  five  on  the  savings  of  long  years  of  work 
ought  to  be  more  prudent  than  a  property- 
holder  who  has  other  sources  of  revenue. 
So  a  retired  business  man  ought  to  be  more 
prudent  than  a  man  whose  business  is  still 
bringing  in  to  him  new  resources.  This 
really  means  a  general  princij)le.  Think  of  1 
the  risk  you  run  in  your  investment,  and 
not  of  the  possible  gain.  Can  you  run  the 
risk  and  what  would  happen  if  your  invest- 
ment should  turn  out  a  loss?  Certain  ])roi)- 
erty-holders  may  wisely  invest  in  securities 
which  ought  never  to  be  touched  by  persons 
without  other  resources. 

"(3)    Buy  securities  that  are  negotiated; 


That  Birthday  of  your  DAUGHTER 

|HICH  you  never  forget — and  which  every  year  is  made  so  happy  for 
her,  by  gift  and  by  remembrance  and  by  celebration—  means  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  happiness  for  j;ou  too,  doesn't  it?  ^  Well — did  y®u 
ever  stop  to  think  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  daughter  will 
continue  to  have  birthdays  and  probably  many  of  them  after  you  are  no 
longer  here  to  make  them  pleasant  for  her  ?  ^  More  than  that — she  mat/ have  birth- 
days in  yearstto  come  on  which  she  knows  privation  and  want  and  suffering — not 
alone  for  herself  but  for  her  daughter — or  son — Happens  every  day — You  have  only 
to  look  around  in  your  own  community  to  see  somebody's  daughter  celebrating  (?) 
her  birthdays  just  that  way  ^  Do  you  know  that  the  Equitable  has  a  certain  new 
form  of  policy  especially  desig:ied  to  provide  for  daughters — for  the  protection  which 
they  peculiarly  need — and  by  means  of  which  you  can  arrange  that  every  year — 
on  her  birthday — she  will  receive  a  certain  fixed  income  so  long  as  she  lives  ?  ^ 
No,  you  had  not  heard  about  it  ?  ^  Well,  it  is  so.  ^  A  policy  which  provides  an 
income  which  will  be  so  safeguarded  that  discounting,  or  hypothecating,  or  assign- 
ing it  will  be  practically  impossible — an  income  which  will  be  certain — which  can- 
not be  lost — which  her  husband  cannot  take  from  her — an  absolute  income  which 
in  amount  may  be  only  pin  money  for  her  now — but  which  some  day  may  mean 
roof  and  bread  and  butter  to  her — an  income  so  permanent  that  it  may  at  last  bridge 
the  difference  between  dependence  and  independence  on  the  final  birthdays  of  her 
life — a  policy  worth  looking  into,  don't  you  think  so?  ^  We  do — and  are  willing 
to  lay  the  facts  before  you  and  let  you  be  the  judge  whether  your  daughter  should 
be  the  beneficiary  under  one — Good  for  wives  too.  ^  A  certain  prominent  man 
in  the  Middle  West  recently  took  one  of  these  policies  providing  $5,000  annual 
income  for  his  wife  and  $2,500  annual  income  for  each  of  his  five  daughters,  pay- 
able to  each  so  long  as  she  lives.  ^  You  may  not  be  able  to  provide  this  amount 
of  income  but  the  smaller  the  income  that  you  can  provide  the  more  the  necessity 
for  having  it.  Send  for  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
MAN  NOW !— TO-DAY !— You  don't  know — it  may  already  be  too  late  for 
you  to  make  this  birthday  provision  for  your  daughter. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World'' 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE !  None  in  your  town  ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman— to  us,  to  represent  us  there  ? 
Great  opportunities  today  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 
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'currently,  so  that  yoti  can  sell  them  easily, 
or  borrow  on  them  at  the  banks. 

"  (4)  Practise  Rule  i  by  keeping  a  certain 
order  in  your  purchases,  for  example,  in  the 
following  proportions:  40  per  cent,  of  your 
investments  might  be  in  Government  bonds 
and  railway  stocks  and  bonds ;  40  per  cent, 
in  industrial  stocks  and  bonds,  insurance 
stocks,  coal,  and  securities  with  a  prize 
drawing;  20  per  cent,  in  foreign  public 
funds  and  various  stocks  and  bonds." 


STANDARD 

MARINE  ENGINES 

Are  Most    Durable — 
Reliable— Economical 

'\\/'HEN  you  equip  your  boat  with  a 

'  '     Standard  Marine  Eng^ine  you  are 

sureof  getting  the  utmost  for  your  money. 

In  original  cost — cost  of  upkeep  and  cost 
of  repairs,  motor-boats  are  far  cheaper 
than  automobiles  and  the  last-named  ex- 
pense is  practically  nothing  when  you 
install  a  Standard  Marine  Engine  in  your 
boat. 

The  secret  of  Standard  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  you  always  get  more  horse- 
power than  is  rated.  Boats  equipped 
with  Standard  Engines  have  won  almost 
every  recent  event — and  in  world's  rec- 
ord time. 

Their  wonderful  power  and  efficiency — 
simple  construction  and  remarkable  per- 
fection make  them 

"Easily  the  Highest  Standard 
of  Marine  Engines" 

Made  in  sizes  of  from  8  H.P.  to  1500 
H.P.  More  than  100,000  H.P.  now 
in  active  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Write  lor  Our  Latest  Catalog 

Our  new  catalogue  explains  clearly 
Standard  construction  and  is  handsomely 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  various 
parts  of  Standard  Engines  and  with  some 
of  the  different  varieties  of  craft  in  which 
they  are  used.  We  will  send  it  free  on 
request.  Specify  ' '  Standard  Marine  En- 
gines "  when  ordering  your  motor  boat. 


Standard  Motor  Construction  Co. 

190  Whiton  St..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April    15. — Ex-President   Roosevelt   is   received   by 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna. 
Anti-foreign  rioters  burn  three  missions  at  Chang- 
Sha,  China. 

April  18, — The  steamer  Minnehaha  runs  aground 
near  the  Scilly  Islands;  all  the  passengers  are 
taken  off. 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  visits  the  Archduke 
Francis  Joseph  and  Francis  Kossuth  at  Buda- 
pest. 

April  19. — David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  9f  the 
Exchequer,  introduces  last  year's  Budget  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

April  21. — Ex-Presiiient  Roosevelt  arrives  in  Paris. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  1 8  — The  House  passes  the  McCall  Campaign 
Publicity  Bill. 

April  iQ. — Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale  announce  that 
they  will  not  be  candidates  for  reelection. 
W.   J.   Bryan  addresses  the  House  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  interest  of  Porto  Rico. 

April  20. — The  House  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands 
for  purposes  of  conservation. 

April   21. — Representative  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey, 

introduces    a    resolution    designed    to    take    from 

the  Speaker  the  power  of  naming  all  committees 

Secretary    Ballinger    withdraws    from    entrj'    13,- 

500,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Montana. 

General 

April  13. — The  International  Harvester  Company 
announces  the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  system  of 
employer's  liability  for  workmen  killed  or  in- 
jured in  its  employ. 

April    15. — The    United    States    Steel    Corporation 
also  announces  the  establishment  of  an  employ- 
er's liability  system  for  its  employees. 
Field    Marshal    Lord    Kitchener    arrives    in    New 
York  on  his  trip  around  the  world. 

April  16. — Midshipman  Earl  D.  Wilson,  whose  neck 
was  broken  in  a  football  game  last  fall,  dies  in 
the  Naval  Hospital  in  Annapolis. 
"John  Carter,"  the  poet  who  was  serving  a  sen- 
tence for  burglary  in  the  Minnesota  Penitentiary, 
is  pardoned. 

April  17. — The  Philadelphia  car  strike  is  formally 
ended. 

April  19.— In  the  Thirty-second  New  York  Con- 
gressional District,  including  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, James  S.  Havens,  Democrat,  defeats  G.  W. 
Aldridge,  Republican,  by  a  majority  of  over 
5,000  in  a  special  election  to  succeed  the  late 
James  B.  Perkins. 

April  20  — The  New  York  State  Assembly  defeats 
a  resolution  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Amendment. 

April  21. — Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  dies  at  Redding,  Conn.,  aged  74. 


ASTRONOMY  with  the  TERLUX 

( BUSCH  PR'SM  BINOCULAR) 

if 

JSt    A    Booklet   for    Beginners 

^^^^Hu| 

1^1  Kel  vin    McKready 

^ 

^^H       A  new  and  interesting 
^^K      story  of  the  night  sky  as 
jj^B     revealed  by  the  Terlux 

Call  or  write  for  IllustrateJ Booklet,  mentioning  Depl.C  1 

Paul  A. 

389    Fifth    A 

Meyrowitz,  Optician 

irenue,    Cor.    36th    St.,    New    York 

Divine  Promptings.- — In  the  early  days  of 
Methodism  in  Scotland  a  certain  congrega- 
tion, where  there  was  but  one  rich  man,  de- 
sired to  build  a  new  chapel.  A  church 
meeting  was  held.  The  rich  old  Scotchman 
rose  and  said: 

"  Brethren,  we  dinna  need  a  new  chapel; 
I'll  give  5  pounds  for  repairs." 

Just  then  a  bit  of  plaster  falling  from  the 
ceiling  hit  him  on  the  head.  Looking  up 
and  seeing  how  bad  it  was,  he  said : 

"Brethren,  it's  worse  than  I  thought. 
I'll  make  it  50  pun." 

"O  Lord!"  exclaimed  a  devoted  brother 
on  a  back  seat,  "hit  'im  again!" — The 
Interior. 


Test  In  IS 

Tliurinaii 

\ip  Days 
\FREE 


We  claim  that  the  Thurinan  Electric 
Vnciiiiin  Cleiiiicr  sucks  up  every  rartiile  of 
diLst  and  dirt  from  your  carpets,  ruRS,  furni- 
ture. w.tIIs,  druperiis,  etc.,  without  the  slight- 
f- f  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fal>ric — that  ttie 
Thiiruian  will  save  its  cost  many  times  over 
b,v  the  s;iving  of  Inbor.  wear  and  tear  on  your 
furnishings.    Anyone  can  operate  the 

THURMAN 

Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

—easily,  quickly,  efficiently  and  with  it  do  the 
same  thorough  work  expected  of  the  highest 
priced  wagon,  or  installed  cleaning  outfits. 

We  claim  that  the  Tbiirninn  is  equipped 
with  the  most  complete  outfit  of  cleaning  an<i 
renovating  tools  ever  furnished  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner— that,  for  efficient  service  in  residences, 
hotels,  offices,  or  any  other  puhlic  baildings,  it 
has  no  equal.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
Portable  Vacuum  Cleaners,  priced  from  $36  to 
%VS>,  complete. 

We  Want  To  Prove 
Our  Claims  To  You 

—to  demonstrate  to  you  the  real  effective  utility 
and  superiority  of  the  Thuriniin— by  a  ten  day 
free  test  in  your  own  home.  Send  nsyour  name 
and  address  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  given 
this  opportunity. 

We  Want  To  Show  You  How 
To  Start  A  Profitable  Business 

No   matter  whnt   your  present  occupation 
may  be,  if  .\ou  earn  less  than  $1000  a  day,  you 
can  establish   yourself  in  a  pleasant,  profit- 
able   and  permanent    business,   housecle.in- 
ing  for  others    and  taking  orders   for  the 
Thuriiinn.    It  means  n  big  future  for  you. 
Whether  you    desire  a  Thurman  for  home 
use,or  to  clean  house  for 
others,  for  profit,  or  to 
become  our  representa- 
tive write  us  to-day. 

General  CompressedAir 
&  Vacuum  Mach'y  Co., 

Established  1897 
527  Taylor  Ave. 
St.  Louis  Mo. 


A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Diseases  of  the  gums  and  teeth.  Gold  or  porcelain  inlays, 
gold  and  porcelain  restoration  of  the  dental  arch.  An  up- 
per nll-porcplaln  plate  the  nearest  to  niiture  ever  made. 
Tel.  for  appointment  3130  Murray  Hill.  Consultation  4  to 
5  P.  M.    Dr.  C.  F.  8mlth,  30«  Sth  Ave.,  Wew  I'ork 


Protection  Against  Moths 

This  beautiful  Chifforobo 
has  the  best  features  of  a 
Chiffonier  and  a  WardrolM'. 
Is  built  of  HEW  Cedar, 
the  only  absolutely  moth- 
proof wood.  Has  air-tight 
doors.  Is  guaranteed  uioth. 
dust  and  damp  proof.  No 
camphor  required.  It 
eliminates  cold  storage  ex- 
pense on  furs,  etc.  Usable 
for  men's  and  women's 
appaiel.  Comes  in  hand- 
ruhlx'd  piano  polish,  or 
dull  finish.  Just  the  ?ift 
for  a  June  bride.  Buying 
DIRECT  from  our  fartr.ry. 
saves  middleman's  profit 
We  prepay  freight  east  of 
Mississippi  River.  Sent  on 
trial.  Return  at  our  ex- 
pense if  not  phased.  Catalog  ,1  »  * 
"  E  "  "ives  more  facts  aU.ut  ehiffurub.  ^—also  teMs  about 
our  line  of  beautiful  Cedar  Chests       Write  for  it— today. 

Pieilmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Depl.  97,  Staternlle.  N.  C. 


Our  readers  are  asked  'o  mention  Thk  Literary  Digksv  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerninp  tlie 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WaKualls  Standaiil 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^^Wlmntircix  dcsiriiia  prompt  a)i)<wers  will  be  ac- 
commwUitcd  on  prepai/iiKj  postaiK. 


"H.  G.  P.,"  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  in- 
form me  if  the  letter  q  is  ever  used  inthe  English 
language  independently  of  the  letter  «." 

In  modem  English  words  the  "q"  is  used  only  in 
combination  with  "u,"  altho  there  is  a  tendency 
among  scholars  in  the  transliterations  of  Hebrew 
and  other  strange  alphabets,  to  use  "q"  alone  to 
denote  a  more  guttural  "k"  or  other  strange  gut- 
tural sound.  A  few  words  are  noted  in  the  St.wdard 
DiCTiON.\RY  beginning  with  qa,  but  these  are  de- 
rived from  Anglo-Indian  or  Hebrew  sources.  "Qu" 
represents  a  double  sound  (kw)  in  Latin,  and  this 
combination  of  letters  has  been  retained  in  English 
even  in  cases  where  the  sound  has  been  reduced 
simply  to  "  k,"  as  in  quay. 

"G.  L.,"  Toledo,  O.— (i)  "Which  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  is  correct:  'The  jury  did  not  agree  in 
its  verdict,'  or,  'The  jury  did  not  agree  in  their  ver- 
dict'? (2)  What  part  of  speech  is  than'  in  the 
following  sentence:  'No  more  fitting  custom  pre- 
vails than  that  of  planting  flags  and  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  our  hero  dead '  ? " 

(i)  The  Stand.\rd  Dictionary  (p.  2372,  col.  2) 
states  that  "collective  nouns  are  followed  by  verbs 
and  pronouns  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural  accord- 
ing as  they  are  regarded  collectively  or  distribu- 
tively."  If  the  jury  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  or  as  a 
unit,  the  verb  may  be  in  the  singular  number,  and 
the  sentence  read,  "The  jury  did  not  agree  in  its 
verdict."  If  it  is  desired  to  refer  to  the  individuals 
composing  the  jury,  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun 
may  be  used. 

(2)  "Than"  in  this  construction  is  a  subordinate 
conjunction,  and  is  the  only  correct  conjunction  to 
use  in  introducing  the  object  of  comparison  after 
the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

"W.  B.."  Taylorsville,  Ky. — (i)  "Please  explain 
the  verbs  in  such  sentences  as,  'He  need  not  do  it,' 
'He  ought  to  do  it.'  'He  has  to  do  it.'  etc.  (2)  Is 
the  expression  'kind  of  permissible.''  (.3)  Is  the 
phrase  'to  sleep'  in  the  sentence,  'The  boy  went  to 
sleep,'  prepositional  or  infinitive?" 

(i)  The  principal  verbs  in  the  sentences  sub- 
mitted are,  respectively,  need,  ought,  and  has.  These 
are  followed  by  infinitives,  either  with  or  without 
the  preposition  to  exprest. 

(2)  There  are  some  constructions  which  allow  the 
use  of  the  e.xpression  "kind  of,"  such  as,  "What 
kind  of  man  is  he?"  but  this  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  provincialism  meaning  "somewhat  "  or 
*'  rather,"  as  in  the  sentence,  "  It  looks  kind  of  good." 

(3)  In  this  idiomatic  construction,  "to  sleep" 
may  be  considered  an  infinitive. 

"E.  M.  R.,"  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.—  "  Please  state 
which  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:  'I  was 
sure  of  its  being  she,  or,  '  I  was  sure  of  its  being  her.'  " 

The  pronoun  "she  "  is  correct  in  this  sentence,  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  that  "  the  participle  of  an  at- 
tributive verb  has  a  predicate  substantive  after  it  in 
the  nominative." 


Was    Quite    Struck   with   It. — Perkins — 
"Did  you  see  Morgan's  new  machine?" 
Jerki.n'S — "Not  in  time." — Smart  Set. 


Hamburg -American   Li 


ine 


Regular  twin-screw 
passenger  service  to 


London-  Paris-Hamburg 

Also  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
via  Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

by  splendidly  appointed  steamships 
containing  everythinR  necessary  for 
your  comfort  and  safety. 

Cruises  to  all  the  most  tnterest- 
hig  parts  0/  the  world  during 
the  entire  year. 

Traveler*'  Checks  luoed 

Tourist  Dept.  for  trips  everywhere 

Send  for  booklet 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE 

41-45  Brnarlway,  New  York 


(« 


The  Vacation  Land 

0/  America. 


4W-f' 


~^&L 


^.■x^ 


i*Utii\ 


h&, 


ff¥U 


.^  I 


NEW  YORK 

Centrai: 

LINES      ■ 


Saratoga  Springs 

America's  greatest  watering  place.  Day  ex- 
cursions by  trolley,  automobile  or  carriage  to 
Adirondack  and  Lake  George  Resorts. 

The  Thousand  Islands 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  provide  perfect 
aquatic  life  among  the  1, 762  islands  dotted  with 
summer  homes,  cottages  and  hotels. 

Adirondack  Mountains 

The  Lake  Como  Region  of  America — Hotel, 
Cottage  or  Camp  Life.  Mountain  climbing, 
golf,   tennis,  hunting,  canoeing  and  fishing. 

New  England  Seashore 

Refined  but  brilliant  resorts,  or  places  to  hide 
away.  Water  and  woods  join — pleasures  of 
beach  or  country.  Wild  as  Canada — comfort- 
able as  your  own  home. 

Lakes  George  and  Champlain 

the  two  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  bodies 
of  water  in  America.  Hotels  and  cottages 
from  which  one,  two  and  three-day  jaunts 
can  be  made — fishing,  mountain  climbing  or 
touring  in  perfectly  appointed  steamers. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Vacation 

If  you  ivi/l  tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  the  length  of 
time  and  amount  of  money  you  desire  to  spend  in  connection  ^vith 
your  holiday,  •T.'.hether  you  •Tvant  continuous  traveling  or  not, 
and  give  some  idea  of  your  taste  regarding  surroundings,  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  ive  ■ivi II propose  one  or  tavo  trips  foryour  considera- 
tion luith  complete  information.  Address  New  York  Central 
Lines  Travel  Bureau,  Room  513,  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York,  or  Room  1413  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  RoHortlns  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
mallgDant  and  Itenign  new  growths.  Conducteci  I  y  a 
pbysiciaa  of  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  cotnplfte  inforfnation  ad<irr%^ 

Berktliire  Hills  Sanatorigm^  Norih  Adami,  Matiachniettg 


The  United  States 

in  ihe  Twentielh  Century.  Hy  f'ierrc  I,eroy-l'eaulicii, 
translatid  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This  is  the  n)o.st 
noteworthy  hook  on  .America  .since  Bryce's  "  American 
Commonwealth."     8vo,   cloth,   4rx>  pages,   $200  net. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  Publishers 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 


A  captivating  picture  of  the  merry  spirit,  the  sparkle,  the 
ilor,  the  throb  of  the  gayest  of  all  cities.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.     Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  drawings 


by    the   author,   and    water    color    drawings    by    eminent 
French  artists  and  caricaturists.     i2ino.  Cloth,  ?i  50. 

"It  is  a  fa.scinating  book  which  those  who  know  Paris 
and  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance 
in  the  future  will  alike  abun<lanlly  enjoy."  -I'hilatlrl- 
/iliiii  Piihlir  Litlqir. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


Uur  n-ad-'rs  are  asked  to  rni'iitiun   Tiik  Litkrary  Dkikst  when  wrlUnif  to  advertisers. 
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COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

EVERY  lake  and  stream  at  Tema- 
ganii  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
finest  vacation  you  ever  had.  Tema- 
ganii  is  the  vast  Government  forest  re- 
serve of  Northern  Ontario,  covering  about 
4,000,000  acres,  mostly  virgin  pine.  Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
in  the  heart  of  the  reserve,  with  an  irreg- 
ular shore  line  of  about  2,000  miles,  and 
with  some  1,500  beautiful  islands.  Scat- 
tered throughout  this  region  are  myriad 
lesser  lakes  and  winding  waterways. 

The  fishing  here  is  simply  phenomenal 
— such  fishing  as  disappeared  from  the 
spoiled,  over-run  regions  years  ago.  It 
includes  fighting  black  bass,  speckled 
and  lake  trout,  pickerel,  pike  and  wall- 
eyed pike— big  in  size  and  big  in  num- 
bers, and  all  caught  within  easy  distance 
of  our  comfortable  hotels. 

If  you  want  a  r««/ vacation,  come  here 
—come  in  July,  August,  and  September 
— September  is  a  splendid  nionth  at 
Temagami. 

Rates  are  reasonable.  Every  facility  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  guests. 

Send  for  our  new  book — a  delight  in 
itself,  and  invaluable  for  its  information. 

Temagami  Steamboat  and 

Hotel  Co.,  Limited 

Temagami.  Ontario,  Canada 


SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 

ANCHOR  LINE 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Sat.  from  New  York 
Time  Of  Ocean  Trip,   7)4  Itnys 

Splendid  accommodation;  excellent  service. 
Moderate  Rates 

Book  of  Tours,  Rates  and  other  information 

si'iit  free  to  those  mentioning  Litei'iirv  Di^'est. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Gen'l  Agents 
n  &  19  Broadwa.v,  New  York 


EUROPE 

Selectlimited  parties  under  personal  es- 
cort.   Visiting  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest.  All  tours  including  rasslon  I'lay  at 
Oberammergau 

Send  for  free  T2-pai:e    Foreign  Travel  Book 

"  BIG  AND  UTTLE  JOURNEYS  " 

containing  detailed  itineraries  and  dates. 

BKKKMAV  TOI'KIST  «  O. 

340  WaMhln^toii  St.,  Kohlon,  Uass. 


HONOLULU  $110  ^/IJl^J-lsMjl 

from  Siiu  Fraucisoo. 

The  splendid  twin  screw  steamer  SIKRRA 
(IO.OjO  tons  displacement)  sails  from  !S.in 
Fr  incisco,  April  16.  May  7,  May  28  nnrl 
every  21  days.  Round  trip  tickets  Kood  for 
4  mos,  HO.\OI..L'lil',  the  most  attractive 
K|)ot  on  entire  world  tour.  BOOK  RiOW 
and  secure  beat  berths. 

I,I\R  TO  T.IHITI  AMD  XRW  KEA. 
IjA\D.  8.  S.  Mariposa  connc^cting  with 
Union  Line,  sailings  April  V>,  Mav  21.  June 
29,  etc.  Tahiti  and  back  (24  days).  $125 
firtttclass.  New  Zealnnd  (Wellington), 
$246.25  tirst-class,  R.  T.  6  mos. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  Market  St.  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 


U  FRO 


A  Few  Vacancies    \  jviay  2t,  $560 
in  These  Tours         ^  June  18.  S620 
)  July  2.  $590 


All  Via 
Mediterranean 

Also  other  Tours.  Sailing  during  May, 
June,  July,  $240  and  up. 

Send  for  Itookli't  0/  liinerart't'S 
THF,  nOMTO.V  TIl.ilKI.  SOCIKTV 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Uass. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The    Best     in    Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSIO.N   PLAY 

Mediterranean,  Continental  and  British 
Isles.  May  28  —  North  Cape  and  Russia. 
June  S  —  British  Isles  and  Cuntinental, 
June  is — und  other  delightful  journeys. 

RoundEWorld 

12  Montlis'  Tour,  AukuhI   10 

7  Months'  Tours,  Sept.  27,  Oet.  8, 

Oct.  22.  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc..  Sailing  Oct.  29 

Seven  Months 
Please  mention  which  Booklet  you  desire. 

The  Collver   Tours  Company 

424  BoylstOD  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  aiven  worthy  consideration. 
SICILV,  (iKEEC'E-Sail  Juno  Scl,3l8t 
Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Athena 
Italy,   Germany— Sail  June  25,  Jaly  2 
Norway,   Russia — Sail   June   16,  July  2 
England,  Holland— Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 
Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place        -        -        Boston,  Mass. 


MARSTERS 

TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  berths  still 
available  for  sailings  in 
May,  June.  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
raneun.  Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select 
parties;  comprehensive  itineraries; com- 
petent conductors  ;  moderate  rates.  Cor- 
respond with  CEORGE  R.  MARSTEBS 
248  WASHINGTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
SI  WEST   30th    STREET,   NEW   TOBK 


EUROPE  KSJIie  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  lOSS-D,  Pittsburg: 

TWENTY  TOURS 

OI>ei-:iiuiiierK:iii  in  every  one.    Italy, 

bailing  dates,  Mayil  to  July  9.  Auto  Tour 
in  France. not  expensive.  ftJeruiany,  sailini? 
July  2,  9,  16.  20.  30.  IVortli  Cape,  with  or 
without  Russia.  Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. Our  leaders  show  yon  much  modem  life. 
Write  for  travel  and  hotel   brochure.    Free 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

THE  KUGLER  TOURS  ^Sl.!Z. 

Continental  and  Norway  travel.  Descriptive  itiner- 
aries. Write  Dr.  M.M.Kugler,  7  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0 

OQril  Voar  Small  party    visiting  8  (ClC 
ZOIU  I  cal  countrieswith  AutoEx.  «pUIOi 
cur^ions.     Sailine  June  29th. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  642  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Esypt  and  Palestine ltt«(00 

liriti.sli   ImIcs  Tour SJiO 

Olieraniiiiererau   Special a.lO 

lie  rl  ill-. 4  tlien^ii-ICoine- London  4  00 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pppp  TRIP  ^"  Europe  or  in  America 
IIICC  I  nlr  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orcanizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BAIll'OCK'S  TOl'RS  ll:i7  Uean  St.,  Krooklyn 


Orient-I'assion  I'lay.  clnliofI5.  June  H 
Ilest-ol'-Kurope,  Italy  t<i  England  Junp  30 
Hist  Leaders.  Cultnral  Results-  Booklets  Kn.  . 
Travel-Study    Club,    Syracuse,  X.   V.. 


s«>  i>.4vs  FOR  »stan. 

Limited  party  sails  Jun«'2:^. 
England  to    Italy,   inclul- 
!  ing  I'aMHion   Play.    Miss  Martindalk, 
Jl  Hiijhlaud  Ave.,  bomerville,  Mass. 


Europe! 


5 


EUROPEAN  TOUR  8. -Parti,  s 
l.iMiit.d,  (food  Hot.  Is-  $186  up.  Bi  bt 
li  f.iellres.  llavidNOu'N  ToiirM, 
6931  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE     ORIENT     1911 

K<iYI'T-F.\I.K.STi.Vi:-«;iti-;K«  K 
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THE  LOSS   AND  GAIN  OF  HUGHES 


announced  his  inability  to  accept  a  third  term  as  Governor,  biit  his 
party  had  nevertheless  counted    upon  liim  as  its  most  effective 

\\JF.  could  ask  for  no  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  extent  campaigner  in  the  fall  elections.  Moreover,  many  looked  to  liim 
'  to  which  Charles  E.Hughes  has  captured  the  popular  as  the  most  promising  Presidential  timber  in  siglit,  if  not  for  lyic, 
imagination  in  the  five  short  years  of  liis  public  fight  for  civic  then  for  1916.  Some  of  his  friends,  it  is  said,  still  dream  of  the 
righteousness  than  is  found  in  the  newspaper  comments  on  his  ac-  Presidency  for  him,  l)ut  as  the  Washington  ,6Var  (Ind.)  remarks, 
ceptance    of  the  seat  on  the  Supreme    Court   bench    left    vacant       "pul)iic  sentiment  is  opposed  to  going  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  for 


by  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer. 
Throughout  it  all  there  runs,  as  the 
Baltimore  Sufi  (Ind.)  remarks,  the 
thought  that  it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  waste 
of  good  material  "to  fetter  a  man 
of  such  abounding  energy  and  orig- 
inality, such  obvious  capacity  for 
constructive  statesmanship,  with  the 
shackles  of  the  judiciary."  Almost 
everywhere  in  the  editorial  pages, 
regardless  of  section  or  party,  the 
sense  of  loss  seems  scarcely  less  than 
the  sense  of  gain.  "It  is  hard  to 
say,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  J?ec- 
ord (Dem.),  "whether  the  event  is 
the  more  conspicuous  for  strength- 
ening the  judiciary  or  impoverishing 
politics."  It  is  a  surpassingly  great 
tribute  to  any  man,  points  out  the 
Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  "to  say 
that  his  appointment  to  a  place  upon 
tlie  bench  of  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  world  strikes  his  coun- 
trymen as  in  some  sense  a  waste  of 
precious  stuff,  something  less  than 
the  fullest  and  most  vital  utilizing 
of  a  great  force  for  civic  righteous- 
ness and  national  well-being."  Even 
while  rejoicing  that  "so  just  and 
sirong  and  fearless  a  man.  so  rare  a 
combination  of  the  clear  brain  and 
the  unbending  conscience,  is  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  legal  questions  whicli 
reach,  time  and  again,  to  tiie  very  heart  and  soul  of  American 
national  life,"  The  Leader  \o\x\^\n  tl)e  general  chorus  of  regret  that 
we  are  to  lose  tiie  inspiration  of  his  commanding  figure  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  where  we  have  grtjwn  accustomed  to 
seeing  it. 

It  is  generally  conceded  tliat  tlie  api)oiiitinent  jiermanently  elimi- 
nates Mr.  Hughes  from  politics.    It  is    true   that  lie   had   already 
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a  Presidential  candidate,  and  all  po- 
litical aspirations  are  expected  to 
die  under  the  folds  of  the  black  silk 
gown."  President  Taft  expresses 
delight  at  getting  in  the  Supreme 
Court  "  a  man  of  affairs  "  who  is  only 
forty-eight  years  old,  and  who,  "  if  he 
retires  from  service  at  seventy,  will 
have  had  twenty-two  years  of  solid 
usefulness." 

Not  unnaturally,  the  sense  of  loss 
already  spoken  of  finds  strongest 
expression  in  the  press  of  New  York 
Stale.  "We  fear  that  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation  we  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like,  as  a  fighter, 
again,"  mourns  tlie  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  which  adds  that  in  tliis  in- 
stance what  is  the  State's  loss  is  tiie 
nation's  gain.  The  Tribune  (Rep.) 
consoles  itself  with  the  thought  that, 
since  he  is  not  going  to  qualify  as 
associate  justice  until  October  lo, 
he  will  be  able  "to  discharge  all  the 
essential  public  duties  of  his  second 
term  and  to  contribute  powerfullj'  to 
the  perpetuation  in  the  Republican 
party  of  the  leadership  and  ideas 
which  his  administration  has  repre- 
sented." His  removal  from  .Albany 
to  Washington,  remarks  the  Utica 
Press  (Ind.),  "will  be  a  momentous 
event  for  New  York,  whose  politics 
is  now  in  a  chaotic  condition."  The  Troy  Record  {\\\A.  Rep.)  re- 
grets that  "  one  so  exceptionally  equipped  for  tlie  labors  the  people 
wish  to  have  performed  is  to  represent  them  as  a  judge  rather  than 
as  an  advocate."  "  He  has  shown  whatagood  figliter,  single-handed 
and  alone,  can  do  ;  and  has  set  a  shining  example  for  tiiose  who 
would  follow  in  liis  footsteps'and  fight  thebattle  of  civic  righteous 
ness,"  declares  the  .Alhanv    'Tintes-Uiiioii  Miid.).     "We  are  sorrv 
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that  Governor  Hughes  is  to  be  lost  to  the  State,"  says  the  Utica 
Observer  (Dem.),  whicli  adds:  "In  his  own  party  his  strength 
amounts  to  compulsion  ;  in  tlie  Democratic  party  he  teaches  by 
example."  The  Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser  (Dem.),  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard i^'^^^.),  the  'Yxoy  Press  (Dem.),  the  Troy 
Times  (Rep.),  the  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.),  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  all  add  their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  State  as 
well  as  the  Republican  party  loses  in  Governor  Hughes  one  of  its 
chief  political  assets.  The  Globe  is  convinced  that  the  "Hughes 
movement  "  is  too  vital  and  too  well  established  to  collapse  because 
its  leader  is  called  elsewhere,  but  of  this  the  New  York  E7ienin<y 
Post  {\r\A.)  seems  less  confident.  "  Already,"  declares  the  latter 
paper,  "there  are  rumors  that  the  bosses,  who  have  been  in  full 
retreat  since  Mr.  Hughes's  speecli  at  the  newspaper  correspondents' 
dinner  in  Albany,  are  planning  to  make  another  stand."  "That  so 
splendid  a  moral  force,  so  rare  an  Executive,  and  so  unselfish  a 
patriot  should  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  statesmanship,"  it 
adds,  "  a-ppears  to  us  a  severe  blow  to  the  whole  movement  for  the 
reform  of  our  political  conditions." 

The  New  York  Ei'ening  A/ail  (Rep.)  reminds  us  that  it  was  as 
counsel  in  the  Armstrong  insurance  investigation  that  Charles  E. 
Hughes  first  began  to  loom  in  the  public  eye.  Within  three  years 
he  was  Governor  of  his  .State  and  its  candidate  before  a  Republican 
National  Convention  for  the  Presidency.  Says  T/ic  Evening 
Mail: 

"  It  is  thestory  of  a  man  who  used  no  politicians"  arts  to  win  ins 
way,  who  never  played  the  courtier  or  the  showman  to  get  tiie 
people's  ear,  whose  vision  was  bent  with  such  single-mindedness 
on  tlie  work  he  had  to  do,  tiiat  his  fame,  growing  up  around  him. 
must  have  taken  him  by  surprize,  as  something  whicli  he  had 
neglected  to  plan  for. 

"Investigator,  propagandist,  arlministrator,  and  now  jurist — the 
successive  steps  are  significant  because  they  declare  the  true  line 
of  progress  in  government,  and  this  man's  sure  progress  as  citizen 
and  leader.  Find  out  tlie  facts,  appeal  to  the  people  to  support 
the  reforms  they  call  for,  put  men  on  guard  to  execute  the  law's 
full  intent,  and  then  look  to  the  courts  of  final  resort  for  an  arbi- 
trament that  shall  reconcile  the  decisions  of  the  moment  with  'the 
long  results  of  time" — sucli  are  the  vital  processes  of  asocial  system 
that  is  on  the  march,  instead  of  merely  marking  time." 

It  is  clearly  the  consensus  of  newspaper  opinion  that  President 
Taft  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  more  popular  appointment, 
nor  one  that  would  add  more  strengtii  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  appointment,  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  "is 
perhaps  the  happiest  incident  of  President  Taft's  tenure  in  the 


Wliite  House,"  and  The  Sun  (Ind.),  of  the  same  city,  heads  its 
editorial  on  the  subject:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Taft."  The  Detroit 
Free  /'r^j'j' (Ind.)  thinks  that  Justice  Hughes  "will  be  of  more 
service  to  the  nation  in  his  new  capacity  than  he  could  be  in  any 
other  place  short  of  the  Presidency. "  On  this  point  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says  : 

"Questions  of  far-reaching  moment  calling  for  another  Marshall 
are  coming  before  the  Court,  and  will  continue  to  come  before  it, 
testing  our  written  Constitution  as  it  has  never  been  tested  before. 
That  the  Court  needs  vigorous,  active  personalities,  men  of  sound 
judicial  training  coupled  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying political  forces  of  the  day,  is  undeniable.  It  has  needed 
strengthening,  needed  it  so  badly  that  Mr.  Taft's  exultation  on 
receiving  Governor  Hughes's  acceptance  is  easy  to  understand. 
So  keen  and  trenchant  a  mind  is  bound  to  make  itself  felt  at  once  ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  look  forward  to  its  exercise,  later  on,  in  the 
Chief  Justiceship." 

So  also  in  the  New  York  World  {Dem.)  we  read  : 

"  He  will  enter  upon  an  even  larger  field  of  usefulness  than  any 
he  has  yet  occupied.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  have  increased  steadily  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  must  continue  to  increase  as  the  business  of  govern- 
ment becomes  more  complicated  and  the  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  for  adjudication  touch  more  intimately  the  daily 
lives  of  the  American  people.  There  is  no  other  branch  of  the 
Government  in  which  a  man  of  exceptional  force  and  character 
and  idealism  can  exert  a  more  permanent  influence  upon  republi- 
can institutions." 

Specially  significant  is  the  comment  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  (Rep.),  a  paper  owned  by  President  Taft's  brother.  Says 
this  semiofficial  organ  : 

"The  country  is  particularly  fortunate  that  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  tremendously  important  Standard-Oil  and  Tobacco-Trust 
cases  hanging  fire  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  big  chance  that  the 
Justice  chosen  to  take  Brewer's  place  will  have  the  deciding  vote 
in  these  cases,  such  a  man  as  the  Governor  of  New  York  Js  avail- 
able for  the  empty  place." 

The  Springfield  Republican  reminds  us  that  Hughes's  accept- 
ance of  the  Supreme  Court  justiceship  entails  a  heavy  financial 
sacrifice,  as  did  his  acceptance  of  the  governorship.  The  privilege 
of  fighting  the  people's  battles  at  Albany  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
practically  all  of  the  small  private  fortune  that  he  had  previously 
accumulated,  and  now  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  he  will  receive 
only  $12,500  a  year,  whereas  from  the  practise  of  law  he  might 
easily  realize  an  income  of  $100,000  or  more.  Governor  Hughes's 
course,  declares  a  Republican   politician,  is  "one  of   the  finest 
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examples  of  self-sacrifice  which  this  ao;e  of  commercialism   has 
witnessed." 

The  New  York  Republican  bosses,  whose  souls  have  suffered 
innumerable  qualms  because  of  Governor  Hughes's  disregard  of 
the  most  sacred  traditions  of  machine  politics,  are  nearly  unani- 
mous, as  the  New  York  H'orld  smilingly  remarks,  in  their  belief 
that  "Charles  E.  Hughes  is  admirably  qualified  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  that  tlie 
sooner  he  begins  the  better."  One  of  their  number,  however,  Mr. 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  frankly  characterizes  the  Governor  as  "a  sel- 
fish individualist,"  who,  "having  got  the  Republican  party  by  the 
ears,"  is  now  "willing  to  retire  into  the  consulting-room  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  let  the  party  work  out  its  salvation  in  any  way 
it  may."  He  declares,  moreover,  tliat  the  Governor  is  "an  advo- 
cate, not  a  judge  ;  a  fighter,  not  an  interpreter,"  and  tlierefore  un- 
suited  for  the  bench.  Almost  the  only  other  hostile  voices  to  be 
heard  in  tlie  general  cliorus  of  triliules  to  Governor  Hughes  and 
of  congratulations  to  President  Taft  called  forth  by  this  appoint- 
ment are  those  of  VV.  J.  Bryan  and  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  are  worried  over  the  Supreme  Court  outlook, 
when  they  recall  the  Governor's  veto  of  the  hill  forbidding  tlie 
railroads  of  tlie  State  to  charge  more  than  two  cents  a  mile  for 
carrying  passengers,  and  his  recent  argument  against  theproposed 
income  tax.  The  New  York  American,  remembering  that  tlic- 
suits  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  are  pending,  acknowledges  to  a  fear  tliat  "the  natural 
bias  and  trend  of  Governor  Hughes's  mind  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
corporate  view."  Mr.  Bryan,  in  a  published  interview,  also  de- 
clares the  (Governor  to  be  "in  close  sympathy  with  the  exploiting 
corporations. "  Moreover.  "  he  is  understood  to  be  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Rockefeller."     To  quote  further  : 

"In  190S  he  was  tlie  chief  defender  of  the  inaction  of  the 
Republican  party  on  the  trust  question.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  he  was  the  first  prominent  man  to  oppose  the  income  tax. 
and  his  opposition  came  after  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  announced  hos- 
tility to  the  income-tax  amendment.  The  corporation  attorneys 
who  filed  an  argument  against  the  income  tax  with  the  Albany 
legislature,  presented  the  same  argument  that  (Governor  Hughes 
did,  and  these  corporation  attorneys,  with  Governor  Hughes's 
powerful  aifl,  basely  succeeded  in  preventing  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment  by  the  State  of  New  York.  What  would  he  do  on 
the  Supreme  bench  if  any  question  aro.se  affecting  the  income  tax  'i 
His  speeches  show  that  he  feels  no  hostility  toward  private 
monopolies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  decisions 
would  be  in  line  with  his  speeches. 


IN   VIKNX.V. 


"Governor  Hughes  exemplifies  the  individual  virtues  and  natu- 
rally demands  honesty  in  the  public  service,  but  he  is  a  shining  illus- 
tration of  that  peculiar  type  of  citizen  developed  in  this  country 
during  the  present  generation— the  citizen  who  personally  opposes 
vice  and  is  a  punisher  of  small  crimes,  but  shows  no  indignation 
at  the  larger  forms  of  legalized  robbery." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  INVASION  OF  GAUL 

'  I  "HE  census  enumerator  of  Oyster  Bay,  we  read  in  the  New 
^  York  TnbiDie,  found  the  entire  Roosevelt  family  away  from 
home,  with  nobody  left  to  fill  out  the  blank,  so  that  the  Colonel 
will  be  omitted  from  the  big  national  catalog,  and  the  historian  of 
the  future,  who  runs  his  finger  down  the  list  of  90,000,000  names 
to  see  who  we  all  were,  will  miss  this  eminent  citizen,  and  will  not 
find  out  who  was  the  "  head  of  tlie  family  "  in  his  case,  or  learn  all 
the  other  highly  important  information  about  him  called  for  by 
the  census.  But  the  sense  of  void  in  Oyster  Bay  was  more  than 
made  good  by  a  vivid  sense  of  his  presence  in  Paris,  we  gather  from 
tlie  press  dispatches.  While  the  census  man  was  hammering  on 
the  Colonel's  front  door,  the  Colonel  was  wielding  the  hammer  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Some  of  the  editors  had  been  wondering  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  dare  lecture  the  Frencli  on  the  subject  of  race- 
-suiride,  and  he  came  up  to  their  highest  expectations.  "  The  great- 
est of  all  curses  is  the  curse  of  sterility  !"  he  cried,  and  the  Louis- 
ville Heralil  thinks  that  "doubtless  not  a  few  in  his  audience 
winced  as  he  poured  his  .scorn  upon  cliildless  matrimony."  On 
the  platform  with  him  sat  Briand.  the  Socialist  Premier  of  France, 
leader  of  the  party  tliat  is  expelling  the  Catholics  from  church, 
convent,  and  school,  and  auctioning  off  the  property  at  ridiculous 
prices.  .So  the  politician  "who  appeals  to  class  hatred  or  class 
interest,  to  religious  or  antireligious  prejudice."'  was  denounced, 
and  the  illustrious  speaker,  while  admitting  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  good  in  certain  ideas  of  the  .Socialists,  declares 
roundly : 

"The  deadening  effect  on  any  race  of  the  adoption  of  a  logical 
and  extreme  socialistic  system  could  not  be  overstated  ;  it  would 
spell  sheer  destruction  ;  it  would  produce  grosser  wrong  and  out- 
rage, folder  immorality,  than  any  existing  system." 

Paris  is  the  headquarters  of  the  "  internationalists,"  so  the  ex- 
President  poured  out  his  scorn  upon  "the  man  who  says  he  does 
not  care  to  be  a  citizen  of  any  one  country  because  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world,"  and  declared  that  such  a  man  "  is  in  very  fact  usually 
an  exceedingly  undesirable  citizen  of  whatever  corner  of  the  world 
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SEEING   THINGS. 
G.O.P. — "  There's  another  one  !  " 

— Wilder  in  tlie  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

NIGHTMARES 
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CHASING    RAINBOWS. 

—  Tliorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


AND    DAY-DREAMS. 


he  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  in."  He  flayed  the  yellow  journ;.l- 
ists  for  being  guilty  of  "mendacity,  slander,  sensationalism,  and 
vapid  triviality."  and  compared  them  with  purveyors  of  poisoned 
food,  which  leads  the  Quincy  (111.)  /^fVz/^^^toremark  that  "no doubt 
there  were  men  in  that  distinguished  assembly  who  had  frequently 
given  their  writing  to  such  publications,"  and  the  same  paper  thinks 
that  in  cynical  Paris  "possibly  there  was  ever  so  little  of  the 
shrugging  of  shoulders  by  polite  Frenchmen  here  and  tiiere  when 
he  objurgated  cynicism." 

The  Sorbonne  lecture  was  made  up  of  the  most  characteristic 
ideas  of  many  addresses  and  messages  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  in 
this  country,  and  the  newspaper  editors  seem  to  find  it  common- 
place ;  but  as  the  Troy  TP^f^/v/ remarks,  "notwithstanding  the  old- 
ness  of  its  newness,  the  address  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  suited 
to  the  time  and  the  place,"  and  the  Paris  papers  rushed  out  extras 
giving  the  speech  in  full  which  were  eagerly  snapt  up  and  devoured 
by  the  Parisian  public.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  platitudes  are  as  old  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  says  one  editor,  but  another  replies  that 
there  are  places  where  the  Ten  Commandments  would  come  as 
new  ideas.  The  most  widely  quoted  passage  in  tiie  address  is  the 
one  where  he  sums  up  his  theory  of  economics  : 

"My  position  as  regards  tlie  moneyed  interests  can  be  put  in  a 
few  words.  In  every  civilized  society  property  rights  must  be 
carefully  safeguarded.  Ordinarily,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  human  rights  and  property  rights  are  fundamentally  and  in 
the  long  run  identical ;  but  when  it  clearly  appears  that  there  is 
a  real  conflict  between  them,  human  rights  must  have  the  upper 
hand,  for  property  belongs  to  man  and  not  man  to  property." 

His  speecii  leads  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist  to  despair  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  exclaim  :  "  Of  such  clay  are  the  idols  of  capitalism  I" 
The  capitalist  papers  scarcely  share  this  view. 

The  Baltimore  American  treats  the  address  as  the  sermon  of  a 
new  Paul  in  Athens,  and  says  : 

"There  is  always  need,  there  is  present  need,  of  this  kind  of 
sincere  handling  of  facts,  of  such  declarative  eloquence,  of  sucii 
lampooning  of  the  things  that  are  base  in  order  that  tlie  things  pure 
and  undefiled  may  be  respected  and  sought  for  by  all  men.  The 
spiritual  value  of  human  experience  and  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  talent  will  be  lost  sight  of  without  such  men  as  tiie 
preacher  of  the  Sorbonne  to  decry  the  decline  of  faith,  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  factors  in  life,  to  proclaim  there  is  nothing  enduring  but 


the  good.  T>y  sucli  preaching  Mr.  Roosevelt  l)ecomes  the  modeJii 
Paul,  that  live  wire  of  the  early  Church,  the  man  whose  every 
muscle  was  at  tension  in  his  efforts  to  revolutionize  an  age,  whose 
labors  were  manifold,  whose  sufferings  and  privations  were  stupen- 
dous, whose  successes  were  such  that  at  the  end  of  life  he  could 
say:  'I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the  faitli.'  Like 
his  moral  prototype,  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  in  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Paul  declared:  'I  keep  my  body  under  lest  after 
having  preached  to  otiiers  I  myself  become  a  castaway.'  Mr. 
Roosevelt  believes  that  life  is  largely  a  warfare,  and  Paul  made 
this  his  constant  theme.  'Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  and 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,'  was  an  exhortation  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  his  sermons. 

"The  world  will  ever  hear  the  man  who  has  the  message  of  a 
vigorous  morality,  who  uplifts  the  standard  of  spirituality  over  an 
age  that  materialism  boasts  of  as  its  own.  There  is  no  theme  tliat 
can  find  a  readier  audience.  This  kind  of  preaching  should  be  a 
homiletic  illustration  for  the  men  of  the  pulpits.  The  preaching 
of  stern  and  rigorous  morality  in  all  human  relations,  the  decrying 
of  sham,  hypocrisy,  and  pretense,  the  clarion  call  to  the  army  of 
the  Lord— these  are  the  things  that  move  men." 


PROTECTING  THE  WORKING  WOMAN 

OOME  think  it  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  justice  who  de- 
'^  clared  unconstitutional  an  eight-hour  law  for  working  women 
in  Illinois  fifteen  years  ago  should  pass  away  in  Chicago  on  tlie 
very  day  the  same  court  made  his  ruling  void.  Justice  Magruder 
rendered  the  former  decision  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 
1895  ;  the  new  one,  which  is  hailed  by  the  press  as  another  land- 
mark on  the  road  to  the  economic  conservation  of  womanhood, 
declares  valid  a  State  law  limiting  to  ten  hours  the  working  da}"- 
of  women  in  factories.  The  present  decision,  as  the  Chicago 
Record-Hei-ald  Y>o'\'nis  owi,  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  that 
have  been  enunciated  by  the  courts  of  other  States  and  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court — principles  "fully  sustained  by  tiie 
facts  of  human  life  and  |by  social  and  industrial  as  well  as  legal 
developments."  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Illinois  court  maintained 
tliat,  as  a  law  arbitrarily  limiting  the  hours  of  men's  work  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  right  of  contract,  so 
must  be  a  similar  law  relating  to  women.  Now,  however,  the  same 
court  declares  it  to  be  "known  to  all  men  "  tliat  women  can  not. 
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THE    FIRST   CENSUS    OF   THE    HOMELESS. 

This  is  tlie  first  census  to  contain  the  names  of  the  men  who  sleep  on  the  benches  in  the  city  parks.  In  New  York  City  only  about  five  hundred  were 
found,  a  much  lower  figure  than  was  expected.  The  supervisor  says  his  night's  work  was  an  education  in  human  nature.  We  read  in  the  New  York 
Globe  :  "  Mr.  Falck  was  so  sympathetic  that  t)ie  night  cost  him  more  than  he  will  receive  in  salary  for  it.  Some  of  the  desperate  cases  of  the  old  men 
shivering  in  the  sharp  air  on  hard  benches  so  moved  him  that  he  simply  had  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  slip  each  enough  to  n:ake  him  feel  better  for 
a  few  hours."  Mr.  Falck  is  reported  as  saying:  "1  was  certainly  surprised  at  what  I  found.  Why,  do  you  know  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  we 
found  seemed  to  be  men  who  had  seen  mucli  better  days — men  whose  tone  and  talk  indicated  plainly  tliat  tliey  once  had  associated  with  persons  of  some 
education  and  had  teen  in  a  social  status  considerably  above  the  lowest.      Ten  per  cent.,  it  seemed  to  me, — not  more  than  that — were  of  the  rough  type." 


without  lessening  their  fitness  for  motherliood,  stand  on  their  feet 
and  work  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  "  VViiat  we  know  as  men," 
it  adds,  "  we  can  not  profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as  judges."  It  there- 
fore declares,  speaking  through  Justice  Hand  : 

"As  weakly  and  sickly  women  can  not  be  the  motiiersof  vigorous 
children,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public  that  tiie 
State  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  its  women 
from  the  consequences  induced  by  long,  continuous  manual  labor 
in  those  occupations  which  tend  to  break  them  down  pliysically. 
It  would  therefore  seem  obvious  that  leg;islation  whicli  limits  the 
number  of  hours  which  women  sliall  be  permitted  to  work  to  ten 
hours  in  a  single  day,  in  such  employments  as  are  carried  on  in 
mechanical  establishments,  factories,  and  laundries,  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  heallli  of  women  and  insure  the  production  of  vigorous 
offspring  by  them  and  would  directly  conduce  to  the  health,  morals, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  public,  and  that  sucli  legislation  would 
fall  clearly  within  the  police  power  of  the  State." 

In  contrast  to  this  view  the  decision  of  1895,  delivered  by  Justice 
Magruder,  reads,  in  part : 

"  Inasmuch  as  sex  is  no  bar,  under  the  Constitution  and  law,  to 
the  endowment  of  woman  with  the  fundamental  and  inalienable 
rights  of  liberty  and  property,  which  include  the  right  to  make  her 
own  contracts,  the  mere  fact  of  sex  will  not  justify  the  legislatuie 
in  putting  forth  the  police  power  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  her  exercise  of  those  rights,  unless  the  courts  are  able  to 
see  that  there  is  some  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  connection  between 
such  limitation  and  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  to  be 
secured  by  it." 

In  otiier  words,  remarks  the  Chicago  T/i^i/ne,  the  court  has  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  individual  right  of  free  contract 
can  properly  be  abridged  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  pub- 
lic interest.     Says  the  Springfield  Reptiblicaji  : 

"The  light  has  been  slow  in  breaking  upon  the  Illinois  court, 
but  it  seems  to  have  got  there  at  last.  It  was  probably  not  so  much 
the  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  court  which  explains  this  change 
in  its  position,  as  the  progress  of  events  and  the  slow  effect  of  the 


same  upon  the  angles  of  vision  among  judges  as  well  as  among  the 
people  generally. 

"  As  a  similar  Oregon  law  has  been  held  constitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  country  would  seem  to  have 
reached  an  end  of  litigation  in  question  of  the  power  of  the  States 
to  regulate  liovirs  of  employment  for  women.  Seven  States  now 
liave  such  laws  which  have  been  accepted  as  valid,  and  it  is  in 
order  for  other  States  to  fall  into  line  to  the  end  that  those  which 
are  the  more  humane  in  this  particular  may  not  be  placed  at  an 
industrial  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  other  States." 


FOOD  PRICES  ON  THE  DOWN  GRADE 

L^OR  a  time  at  least,  predict  the  editorial  observers,  the  "cost- 
^  of -living"  problem  is  destined  to  press  less  acutely  upon 
the  nerves  and  pocket-book  of  the  long-suffering  "ultimate  con- 
sumer." Already  the  wholesale  prices  of  pork,  lard,  corn,  and 
wheat  liave  struck  the  down  grade,  and  cursory  investigations  in 
New  York  City  indicate  that  here  at  least  retail  prices  have  begun 
to  follow  suit.  The  East-Side  bakers,  says  Tlie  E'c'euiug Mail, 
have  already  increased  the  size  of  their  loaves  without  adding  to 
the  price,  a  change  which,  'J'lie  Mail  estimates,  will  mean  a  saving 
of  $5,000  a  day  to  the  million  persons  who  buy  bread  in  that 
neighborhood.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  fresh  meat  imported 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  now  underselling  tiie  lieef- 
Trust  products  in  New  York  by  from  2  to  6  cents  a  pound.  And 
the  liead  of  a  big  New  York  grocery  firm  is  quoted  by  The  World 
as  saying  : 

"The  decline  in  prices  is  general  and  has  set  in  permanently. 
All  grocery  products  will  continue  to  drop  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  at  an  end.  I  believe  that  by  the  middle  of  summer  food 
prices  will  have  returned  to  a  normal  level.  This  level  might  be 
judged  by  the  prices  that  prevailed  before  the  financial  depression 
of  1907." 

Since  April  i,  says   The  Afail,  wli.it  appears  to  be  a  general 
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Mr.  Aldrich— "  Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  be  leaving." 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Ncu's, 


The  Elephant — "But,  if  you  quit  the  show,  who's  to  be  blamed 
for  everytliing  ?  "  — Bartholomew  in  tlie  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE    PASSIN(;    OF   ALDRICH. 


liquidating  movement  has  been  under  way.  Tlius,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  spring  decline  in  all  dairy  products,  it  notes  a  drop  of  $2 
a  barrel  in  the  price  of  pork,  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  price  of  lard, 
$2  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  price  of  hogs,  20  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  35  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat.  One 
of  the  explanations  offered  was  "the  outlook  for  the  largest  yields 
ever  known  of  the  products  entering  into  food  supplies,  due  in  part 
to  the  natural  desire  of  producers  to  take  advantage  of  the  high 
prices  ruling,  and  in  part  to  ideal  crop  weather  promising  large 
returns  independent  of  acreage."  Since  these  words  were  written, 
however,  frost  and  storm  have  smitten  the  upper  portion  of  tiie 
Mississippi  drainage  basin  and  the  cotton  section  of  the  Soutli, 
doing  damage  to  crops  amounting,  according  to  experts  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  to  $620,000,000.  This  loss  is  classified 
as  follows  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  H'orld : 

Cotton $225,000,000 

Tobacco  50,000,000 

Fruits    125,000,000 

Vegetables 50,000,000 

Wheat  1 00,000,000 

Oats   70,000,000 

What  effect  this  storm  will  have  on  tlie  price  l)arometer  remains 
to  be  seen. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  period  of  abnormally  higli  prices  has 
lasted  for  two  years,  and  many  producers  and  economists,  accord- 
ing to  The  Mail,  predict  that  the  downward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
will  continue  for  an  equal  period  of  time.  Says  the  same  paper 
in  its  editorial  comment : 

"These  reductions  may  be  temporary,  or  they  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  downward  dip  in  food  prices.  Anyway,  they  mean 
relief  to  the  consumer  while  they  last,  and  President  Ring,  of  tlie 
Produce  Exchange,  thinks  they  will  last  a  good  while. 

"At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  temporary  or  conjectural  al)out 
the  rise  in  wages.  Every  day  some  railroad  or  industrial  concern 
employing  thousands  ?.nd  scores  of  thousands,  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  announces  a  raise  of  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent.  One 
day  it  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  then  the  New  York  Central, 
then  the  Lackawanna,  then  the  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Increases  like  these  may  get  on  the  first  page  of  the  newspapers, 
but  the  increases  by  smaller  concerns,  to  which  they  set  a  copy, 
are  hidden  away  inside,  or  go  unrecorded.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  general  wage-increase  going  on  all  over  the  country. 

"The  cost-of-living  problem  is  being  met  in  other  ways.  The 
remuneration  of  labor  has  been  enhanced  Ijy  the  wiping  out  of  un- 


employment, by  tiie  reentrance  into  the  ranks  of  paying  industry 
of  iiundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  thrown  into  idleness  in  the  panic 
of  1907  and  the  depression  of  1908.  The  sum  representing  the 
additional  earnings  of  labor  on  this  score  will  amount  to  hundreds 
of  millions. 

"The  sum  representing  the  savings  of  labor,  through  the  work- 
men's compensation  and  accident-insurance  plan  just  announced 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  through  the  old-age 
pension  systems  recently  formulated  by  several  railroads — followed 
as  both  policies  are  sure  to  be  by  other  concerns — will  reach  many 
millions.  It  is  a  flank  movement,  and  a  fine  one,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living. 

"  By  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  markets,  by  the  interplay 
of  supply  and  demand,  by  the  initiative  of  the  workmen,  by  the 
policy  and  humanity  of  their  employers,  the  grievance  embodied 
in  the  cost-of-living  agitation  is  really  undergoing  adjustment. 
After  all,  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  not  forbidding.  Men  are 
neither  brutally  indifferent  nor  supinely  helpless  in  the  face  of  pro- 
found economic  changes,  or  passing  price  flurries." 

Less  optimistic  is  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist),  which  believes 
that  "the  present  crisis  in  the  matter  of  the  food  supply  is  a  mild 
and  harmless  affair  in  comparison  with  what  is  certain  to  happen 
within  the  next  few  years,  unless  we  force  a  radical  change  in  the 
control  and  transportation  of  all  foodstuffs."  Many  economists 
insist  that  .the  amount  of  gold  mined  in  the  immediate  future  will 
be  the  fundamental  and  deciding  factor  in  price  movements.  Thus, 
according  to  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University, 
the  question  "How  long  will  prices  continue  to  decline?"  is  a 
problem  for  the  geologist  rather  tiian  the  economist.     To  quote  : 

".So  long  as  the  world's  gold  supply  continues  to  increase  as  it 
has  in  the  past  ten  years,  prices  are  unquestionably  going  to  ad- 
vance all  around.  The  opinion  prevails  among  some  of  the  best 
geologists  that  the  richest  croppings  of  the  world's  gold  supply 
have  been  taken  out.  That  being  the  case,  the  work  of  securing 
the  gold  remaining  will  become  more  expensive.  In  other  words, 
unless  some  other  great  sources  of  supply  are  found,  our  supply 
will  not  be  greatly  increased  in  the  future. 

"But  even  if  that  is  so,  I  don't  expect  to  see  any  immediate  drop 
in  cominodity  prices.  I  rather  expect  prices  to  remain  as  they  are 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  they  may  even  go  a  '.little  higher.  Altho 
the  gold  supply  would  not  become  greatly  enlarged  in  the  next 
year  to  come,  it  would  take  some  time,  possibly  a  year  or  more, 
before  it  would  act  on  prices.  The  world's  annual  production  o'' 
gold  is  not  like  wheat,  which  disappears  in  the  form  of  food,  but 
is  cumulative.     It  would  take  some  time  for  the  world  to  cafcli  ui) 
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Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing-,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  BUREAU   OF  AMERICAN    REPUBLICS  AND  ITS   DIRECTOR. 

This  building,  which  has  just  been  dedicated,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  Andrew  Carnegie  furnishing  $750,000,  and  the  rest  being  made  up  by 
contributions  from  the  Latin-American  republics.  President  Taft  speaks  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  tlie  director  of  the  bureau,  as  possessing  "absolute  fitness" 
for  making  the  bureau  a  success. 


with  its  present  wealtii,  even  tho  we  experienced  a  falling-off  in 
the  production. 

"I  would  not  attempt  to  predict  a  decline  or  increase  in  prices. 
It  is  useless  to  make  such  an  effort  in  a  matter  over  which  Nature 
has  control.  While  geologists  believe  that  South  Africa  has  pro- 
duced the  best  of  its  gold  wealth — and  the  same  might  apply  to 
Alaska — we  can  not  tell  when  or  where  other  great  supplies  may 
come  from.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  somp  day  the  gold 
wealth  of  Russia,  which  is  said  to  be  almost  without  limit,  will 
come  forth. 

"At  any  rate,  I  can  not  see,  under  present  conditions,  any  ma- 
terial scaling-down  of  prices." 


THE  "CAPITOL  OF  AMERICA" 

'  I  "HAT  here  is  the  i»tarting-point  of  a  new  era  of  unity  and 
-*•  mutual  esteem  among  the  nations  of  tlie  western  hemis- 
phere, and  another  milestone  in  theijath  toward  world-wide  peace, 
were  the  optimistic  prophecies  of  the  distinguished  speakers  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building  which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Nineteen  of  the  world's 
twenty-four  Republics  were  represented  at  tlie  dedicatory  exercises 
in  Washington  on  April  26,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
calls  the  occasion  the  greatest  rally  of  democracies  ever  seen. 
Speeches  were  delivered  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  .State, 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Senator  Root,  and  Andrew  Carnegie, 
and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the  planting  of  the  "  Peace 
Tree  "  in  the  patio.,  or  courtyard  of  the  new  Bureau. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  whose  contribution  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
the  million-dollar  building  made  its  erection  po.ssible,  declared 
that  its  real  mission  would  be  to  promote  that  intimacy  among  the 
representatives  of  different  nations  whicii  will  eventually  destroy 
those  mutual  suspicions  which  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  universal  peace.  He  also  suggested  that,  sooner  or  later,  Canada 
might,  with  England's  consent,  join  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Republics,  "and  should  she  choose  to  enter  our  brotherhood  she 
will  be  ever  welcome,  and  surely  such  a  triumph  would  bring  the 
entire  world  to  follow." 

Secretary  Knox  who,  as  e.v-officio  ciiairman  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Bureau,  delivered  the  formal  opening  address,  exprest 
the  "earnest  and  unselfish  purpose  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  I' nited  .States  to  do  all  that  lies  within  their  power  to  bring 
about  peace  and  good-will  between  the  Latin-American  Republics." 


In  a  speech  which  the  President  called  "as  perfect  in  its  way 
as  the  architecture  of  this  building,"  Senator  Root  said  in  part : 

"This  building  is  a  confession  of  faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal 
duty,  a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  an  ideal 

"  Long  may  this  structure  stand,  while  within  its  walls  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  benign  purpose  from  which  it  sprang,  the  habit 
and  the  power  of  self-control,  of  mutual  consideration  and  kindly 
judgment,  more  and  more  exclude  the  narrowness  and  selfishness 
and  prejudice  of  ignorance  and  the  hasty  impulses  of  supersensi- 
tive atnour  propre.  May  men  hereafter  come  to  see  that  here  is 
set  a  milestone  in  the  path  of  American  civilization  toward  the 
reign  of  that  universal  public  opinion  which  shall  condemn  all  who 
through  contentious  spirit  or  greed  or  selfish  ambition  or  lust  for 
power  disturb  the  public  peace,  as  enemies  of  the  general  good  of 
the  American  Republics." 

President  Taft  pledged  his  support  to  Secretary  Knox  in  pro- 
moting the  solidity  of  the  union  between  the  twenty-one  Republics 
met  in  joint  ownership  of  the  new  building.  To  quote  from  his 
speech  : 

"The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  was  established — or  sug- 
gested, at  least,  and  carred  into  being — by  that  great  Secretary  of 
State,  James  G.  Blaine.  It  has  been  made  most  effective  by 
another  great  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  its  greatest  object  is  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the 
American  Republics.  And  it  goes  also  without  saying  that  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  the  making 
of  this  family  of  American  Republics,  are  events  that  tend  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  preservation  of  that  peace,  for  we  twenty- 
one  Republics  can  not  afford  to  have  any  two  or  any  three  of  us 
quarrel.  We  must  stop.  And  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  all  nineteen  of  us  can  intervene  by  proper  measures 
to  suppress   a  quarrel  between  any  other  two." 

Editorial  comment  is  largely  confined  to  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  the  good  work  of  Mr.  John  Barrett  and  his  Bureau,  and 
to  felicitating  Mr.  Carnegie  on  his  munificence.  The  New  York 
.Ujterhan,  however,  is  not  alone  in  pointing  to  this  dedication  of 
a  "beautiful  and  majestic  Temple  of  Peace,  joint  product  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  and  of  Andrew  Carnegie  "  as  a 
sign  of  the  onward  progress  of  a  mighty  movement : 

"Silently,  without  ostentation,  and  almost  without  any  blazon  of 
world  applause,  the  greatest  movement  of  all  the  centuries  is  rush- 
ing onward  to  the  world's  desire. 

"  It  is  marvelous,  when  one  thinks  wliat  a  very  tempest  of  inter- 
est is  excited  by  the  smallest  war  or  the  smallest  rumor  o*^  war. 
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that  this  millennial  progress  toward  the  elimination  of  all  war 
draws  small  audiences  along  the  way  and  scarcely  stirs  the  head- 
lines of  the  newspapers  in  any  land  ! 

"  But  it  is  going  on  all  the  same.  Tiie  tranquil  head  of  all  peo- 
ples is  with  it.  The  beleaguered  pockets  of  all  taxpayers  are 
beiiind  it,  and  every  right-thinking  soul  in  all  countries  is  praying 
it  Godspeed." 


WHAT  LIBERIA  WANTS 

'T^^HE  real  questionconfrontingthiscountry  in  regard  to  Liberia, 
■••  declares  the  Washington  Post,  is  "  whether  the  one  American 
spot  in  the  great  Dark  Continent  is  to  be  obliterated,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  preserved  as  a  future  gateway  for  commerce  and  a  center 
of  American  influence."  A  prosperous  Liberia,  The  Post  goes  on 
to  say,  would  afford  "an  excellent  field  for  the  emigration  and 
enterprise  of  the  negro  race  in  this  country,  for  whom  there  may 
in  time  to  come  be  imperative  need  of  an  outlet."  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  States  Commission,  which  was  sent  to 
Liberia  a  year  ago  to  investigate  the  condition  and  needs  of  that 
Republic,  have  been  approved  by  Secretary  Knox  and  now  await 
tlie  action  of  Congress.  One  of  the  principal  facts  emphasized  by 
the  Commission's  report,  as  summarized  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Ti//ies,  is  that,  prest  on  one  side  by  the  French 
possessions  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  English,  Liberia  "is  be- 
tween two  millstones  which  threaten  to  grind  it  off  the  map  unless 
it  has  the  support  of  some  Power  commensurate  in  strength  with 
Great  Britain  and  France."  The  sum  of  the  Republic's  floating 
and  domestic  debts  is  only  ^1,289,000,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion, while  the  potential  wealth  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  commissioners,  Messrs.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Emmet 
J.  Scott,  and  George  Sale,  submitted  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  our  State  Department,  which  approved  and  forwarded 
them  to  Congress : 

(1)  That  the  United  States  extend  its  aid  to  Liberia  in  the 
prompt  settlement  of  pending  boundary  disputes. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  enable  Liberia  to  refund  its  delit  by 
assuming  as  a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  obligations  under  such 
arrangement  tiie  control  and  collection  of  the  Liberian  customs. 

(3)  Tiiat  the  United  States  lend  its  assistance  to  the  Liberian 
Government  in  the  reform  of  its  internal  finances. 

(4)  That  the  United  States  lend  its  aid  to  Liberia  in  organizing 
and  drilling  an  adequate  constabulary  or  frontier  police  force. 

(5)  That  the  United  States  establisli  and  maintain  a  research 
station  in  Liberia. 

(6)  That  tlie  I'nited  States  reopen  tlie  question  of  establishing 
a  naval  coaling-.station  in  Liberia. 

If  Congress  approves.  Secretary  Kudx  is  ready  to  negotiate  with 


Liberia  for  a  treaty  to  carry  out  these  objects.  While  admitting 
that  the  American  impulse  is  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  the  Tacoma 
Ledger  adds  that  it  is  a  serious  question,  in  the  case  of  Liberia, 
"whether  tiiis  can  be  done  without  our  assuming  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  is  wise  and  desirable."  Amongotherpapers  that  sound, 
with  various  emphasis,  this  note  of  caution,  are  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the.  Memphis  Co/fiviercial Appeal,  ihe.Co\umh\a.{S.  C.) 
State,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pnss,  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, and  the  Detroit  Journal.  The  two  last-named  assert  un- 
blushingly  that  the  gobbling  up  of  Liberia  by  France  and  England 
would  be  "a  good  thing  for  all  concerned."  On  the  other  hand, 
many  papers  agree  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  "the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Liberia  is  a  duty  the  United  States  can  not  shirk."  Our 
moral  responsibility  in  the  case  can  not  be  disputed,  thinks  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  while  the  Chicago  TVifTe/j  reminds  us  that 
the  African  Republic  is  "the  child  of  the  United  States,"  and  that 
sentiment  should  cause  us  to  aid  it.  Thus,  also,  thinks  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  earnestly  hopes  "that 
a  way  will  be  found  to  afford  that  interesting  State  some  aid  and 
comfort  without  departing  from  sound  American  policy."  Says 
the  Washington  Post,  summarizing  the  history  of  our  African 
offspring  : 

"America's  guardianship  of  Liberia  is  older  than  the  little 
Republic  itself.  It  dates  back  to  1820,  when  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  purchased  land  from  the  natives  and  started  a  move- 
ment of  colonization  by  American  negroes.  These  early  efforts 
were  followed  by  the  activities  of  societies  formed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Louisiana,  whose  operations  were  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  day. 

"  Ainerica's  guardianship  of  Liberia  is  one  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  has,  for  nearly  a  century,  been  upheld  equally  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Indeed,  in  1832  a  cominittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recommended  that  the  United  States 
take  over  Liberia  as  a  colony.  In  1847,  failing  such  action,  the 
American  holders  of  the  territory  set  it  up  as  an  independent 
republic.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  a  naval  squadron  stationed  on 
tlie  west  coast  of  Africa  lent  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Liberians 
in  their  troubles  with  the  natives.  In  1886  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  turn  over  an  American  gun- 
boat for  the  use  of  Liberia.  Our  treaty  of  1862  provides  for  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  when  solicited,  and  from  1880  on  the 
good  offices  of  this  Government  have  been  drawn  with  great  fre- 
quency into  the  external  difficulties  of  Liberia. 

"Wise  action  upon  these  recommendations  will  be  the  discharge 
of  a  national  duty  and  a  contribution  to  the  civilization  and  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  continent  where  the  United  States  has  taken 
an  insignificant  part,  but  which  in  years  to  come  is  destined  to  be 
a  great  field  of  commerce  and  enterprise." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


If  silence  is  really  golden  Dr.  Cook  is  amassing  a  fortune. — Floriia  Times- 
Union. 

Up  at  Albany  they  speak  of  them  as  "  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  "  the  Statute 
of  Limitations^ — Puc't. 

If  the  price  of  rubber  continues  to  soar,  automobiles  may  yet  be  given  as  a 
premium  with  the  tires.-*— H'aW  Street  Journal. 

Pittsburg  turns  to  its  baseball  club  as  a  body  of  pulilic  servants  whose  honor 
has  never  been  impeacheil. — Washington  Star. 

FiRE-iNSL'RANCE  men  say  they  paid  the  money  at  Albany,  but  they  never 
knew  just  what  for.     Possibly  it  was  only  to  be  in  the  fashion. — New  York  World. 

Women  may  hiss  the  President,  but  their  political  equality  can  not  be  conceded 
till  they  demonstrate  their  willingness  to  kill  the  umpire. — Brooklyn  Standard 
Union. 

The  Indianapolis  News  is  issuing  daily  bulletins  on  Halley's  comet.  This  is 
an  unworthy  effort  to  divert  attention  from  the  Roosevelt  stampede. — Balti- 
more News. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  those  Washington  dispatches  that  say  that  the  seven 
judges  on  the  Supreme  Bench  were  divided  equally  on  the  trust  cases. — Boston 
Transcript. 

It  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  figure  out  whether  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  entertain- 
ing his  European  hosts,  or  is  merely  being  entertained  by  them. — New  Orleans 
Times-  Democrat. 


How  lonely  it  will  be  in  Europe  without  Teddyl — Chicago  News. 

The  Railroad  Bill  in  the  Senate  is  traveling  on  a  freight  schedule. — New 
York  World. 

There  is  this  real  danger  in  the  Halley  comet — it  may  bring  the  Halley  hat. 
— Atlanta  Journal. 

Apparently  the  only  safe  rule  in  buying  antiques  is  to  let  the  other  fellow 
buy  them. — New  York  American. 

Talking  about  oil  paintings,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  never  been  "done"  in 
oil  yet. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Grand  Old  Party  seems  to  be  having  a  little  object  lesson  in  downward 
revision. — Springfield  Republican. 

Allds  gone;  Aldridgegone;  Aldrich  going.  Can  the  spelling  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter? — New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  nineteen-story  shanty  on  Nassau  Street  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  a  thirty-nine  story  modern  building. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

An  Egyptian  goddess  was  pawned  for  only  fifty  cents  in  New  York.  We  can 
now  believe  all  reports  of  the  low  state  of  religious  feeling  in  that  city. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

They  have  located  a  "man  higher  up"  in  the  Pittsburg  scandal.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  discover  one  lower  down  than  most  of  the  fellows  who 
have  confest. — Houston  Post. 
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OUR   MANCHURIAN   RAILWAY 


well  as  one  of    tlie  most  important  highways  of   commerce  and 
travel  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  for  it  affords  the  shortest 

SOME  foreign  observers  are  wondering  that  so  little  comment      route  from  Europe  to  Peking  and  the  great  marts  of  commerce  in 
is  aroused  in  this  country  by  a  venture  that  may  involve  us       China.     The   line  is,  therefore,  bound  to  become  a  most  formi- 
in  the  political  tangle  of  Far-Eastern  diplomacy  and  its  quarrels.       dable  rival  of  both  the  Soutwern  Manchurian  railway  of  Japan  and 
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THE   INTERRUPTED    BANQUET    AT    THE    "HOTEL    MANCHURIA." 

The  guests  liear  the  rats  squealing  in  the  garret,  but  are  annoyed  rather  than  alarmed.   What  is  more  serious,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  is  jollying 

the  proprietor  into  granting  him  special  privileges.  — Tokyo  Puck. 


This  venture  is  nothing  Jess  than  the  building  of  a  great  railroad 
across  Manchuria  to  open  a  highway  for  American  and  European 
commerce  into  some  of  the  richest  regions  of  Northern  China. 
Japan  has  given  its  consent,  through  the  influence  of  England,  to 
this  scheme,  and  China  is  to  be  a  partner  in  it,  but  Russia 
declines  assent.  China,  however,  claims  that  Russia  has  no  say 
in  the  matter.  Instead  of  involving  us  in  any  of  the  international 
quarrels  brewing  in  that  quarter  some  of  the  Japanese  press  think 
that  everything  will  be  serene,  and  the  Tokyo  AYr/w'-iWi:/// declares 
that  henceforth  "there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East  will  be  disturl^ed  by  the  Manchurian  situation." 

According  to  they/y/ (Tokyo),  the  negotiations  for  the  Clnncliow- 
Aigun  railway  were  begun  last  September  between  the  ^'iceroy  of 
Manchuria  and  the  representative  of  a  certain  American  syndicate. 
But  as  the  negotiations  proceeded  both  the  Chinese  Court  and  the 
American  Government  took  hands  in  the  matter,  and  the  question 
has  since  become  apolitical  matter  between  lacking  and  Washing- 
ton. As  described  by  Tokyo  newspapers,  the  line,  with  Chinchow 
as  its  starting-point,  will  tap  the  northeastern  corner  of  Chili,  the 
metropolitan  province  of  China,  and,  following  the  trade  routes 
farther  north,  will  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  Mongolia  until  it 
reenters  Manchuria  and  strikes  the  Russian  railway  (the  Eastern 
Chinese  railway)  near  Tsitsikar,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hci- 
lungkiang.  From  Tsitsikar  the  line,  taking  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, will  penetrate  the  most  thinly  populated  and  least  developed 
section  of  Manchuria  until  it  terminates  in  Aigun,  situated  on  the 
Amur  River  just  opposite  the  Russian  town  of  IJlagovestchensk, 
made  infamous  by  General  Grii)sky's  wholesale  slaughter  of  5,000 
innocent  Chinese  in  1900.  All  in  all  the  line  will  measure  at  least 
1,000  miles. 

While  the  Tsitsikar-Aigun  section  is  of  strategical  rather  than 
commercial  importance,  the  section  between  Tsitsikar  and  Chin- 
chow promises  to  become  the  most  important  trade  artery  for  the 
produce  of  the  far  interior  of  .Manchuria and  Eastern  Mongolia,  as 


of  the  Eastern  Chinese  railway  of  Russia,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
neither  Tokyo  nor  St.  Petersburg  should  view  the  American  proj- 
ect with  sympathetic  eyes.     Thus  we  read  in  the  Yoyodzii  : 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  too  far-fetched  to  regard  the  Chinchow- 


THF.    RAILWAY    KUSSIA    OBJECTS    TO. 

The  proposed  Chino-American  road,  shown  by  the  broken  line,  is 
expected  to  interfere  seriously  with  tlie  Eastern  Cliinese  Railroad  of 
Russia  and  the  .Southern  Manchurian  Railroad  of  Japan.  It  e.xcels 
the  Russian  line  by  givinga  sliort  cut  to  an  ice-free  port,  and  parallels 
the  Japanese  road.    So  it  is  encountering  some  diplomatic  snags. 
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1899  through  its  failure  to  protect  the  rail- 
ways against  ]^pan."  —  Tra/is/af/of/s  inade 
/brTuE  LiTERAKV  Digest. 


SOCIALISM  "SHOWING  ITS  HAND." 

A  meeting  of  Socialists  in  Treptow  Park,  in  Berlin,  voting  for  a  resolution  of  protest  against  the 

Government's  Franchise  Bill. 


Tsitsikar  section  of  tiie  projected  railwa)-  as  parallel  to  the  South- 
ern Manchuriaii  railway,  such  as  Cliina  is  engaged  not  to  con- 
struct. It  nevertheless  is  true  tliat  in  the  event  of  the  proposed 
Chino-American  line  being  built,  the  trade  of  Manciuiria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia,  now  carried  on  through  tiie  Southern  Man- 
churian  railway,  will  be  drawn  to  that  new  route,  thus  curtailing 
the  greater  portion  of  the  profit  of  our  Manchurian  railway.  As 
for  tlie  Eastern  Chinese  railway,  it  will  become  practically  useless, 
for  the  travelers  will  naturally  prefer  the  shortest  route.  But 
China  at  first  apparently  paid  but  scant  respect  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  nations,  and  proceeded  to  mature  the  plans  for  the  Chin- 
chow-Aigiin  railway  without  even  sounding  the  feeling  of  either 
Russia  or  Japan.  It  was  only  after  England  advised  Peking  to 
secure  the  consent  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokyo  before  carrying 
the  scheme  into  effect  that  the  Mandarinate  approached  us  with 
the  matter." 

It  has  been  apprehended  that  the  Mikado's  (iovernment  will  join 
hands  with  the  Muscovite  Administration  in  the  effort  to  nip  the 
scheme  of  the  Chino-American  railway  in  the  bud,  but  according 
to  the  Japanese  press,  tlie  Tokyo  Administration,  upon  certain 
conditions,  seems  to  have  given  tlie  consent  China  was  asking  for. 
It  is  also  stated  that  on  this  particular  question  there  has  been  no 
exchange  of  views  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokyo.  The  pri\i- 
leges  wliich  Japan  reserved  for  herself  in  agreeing  to  let  China 
construct  the  ChinchOw-Aigun  railway  are  reported  by  the  I  'orodzn 
to  lie  the  right  to  build  a  road  connecting  the  American  line  with 
the  Japanese,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  loan  for  building 
the  railway  and  to  supply  some  of  the  materials  for  construction. 
Of  these  conditions  Japan  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
right  to  build  a  connecting  line,  and  we  read  that  our  Covernment 
has  already  granted  this  request. 

With  the  Japanese  objection  thus  removed,  will  tlie  Chino- 
American  project  be  put  into  execution  with  no  further  obstacles 
to  contend  with  ?  The  Yorodzirs  answer  to  this  question  is  de- 
cidedly pessimistic,  for  Russia  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  journal, 
far  more  reluctant  than  Japan  to  acquiesce  in  the  Peking-Wash- 
ington project.  Upon  this  phase  of  the  question,  tlie  Jiji  thinks 
that  as  the  alternative  to  the  Chinchow-Aigiui  line  Russia  will  sug- 
gest a  railway  which,  traversing  Urga  and  Kiakhta,  will  strike  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  near  Lake  I>aikal.     We  read: 

"  Russia  asserts  that  this  alternative  line,  besides  being  free  from 
strategic  objections,  is  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  preferable 
to  the  Aigun  line.  Cliina,  however,  refuses  to  admit  the  Russian 
right  to  veto  the  Chinchow-Aigun  scheme,  claiming  that  the  Czar's 
Government  has  lost  the  right  she  enjoyed  under  the  agreement  of 


SOCIALISM  SHOWS  ITS 
HAND 

\  LTHO  the  editor  of  the  great  Social- 
-^^-  ist  paper  I'orvjaerts  (IJerlin)  has 
been  imprisoned  for  inciting  the  Social- 
ists of  Berlin  to  meet  at  two  centers  and 
make  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage  for  Prussia,  the  whole  German 
press  unite  in  declaring  that  the  crowds 
were  most  orderly,  and  the  only  rioters, 
according  to  the  German  cartoonists,  were 
the  police.  In  the  paper  mentioned  above 
we  read  : 

"At  a  fixt  hour  the  demonstrators  had  to 
be  at  the  local  offices  at  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  pay  their  weekly  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Socialist  funds  and  to  receive 
information  and  instruction.  Thence  they 
set  out  in  groups  of  from  50  to  100  men. 
each  under  the  charge  of  stewards,  who 
wore  red  bands  on  their  sleeves.  The  prefect  of  police  had  re- 
quired that  traffic  was  not  to  be  interrupted  and  that  there  should 
lie  no  procession  e7i  masse.  The  first  requirement  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  the  second  as  far  as  was  possible." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  confirms  this 
editor  of  tlie  Socialist  organ  who  compliments  his  readers  on  their 
exhibition  of  "Prussian  discipline  and  obedience."  The  English 
editor  remarks  with  regard  to  Socialist  orators  and  their  auditors 
who  made  a  great  show  of  hands  : 

"The  speeches  delivered  to  the  motionless  crowds  were  mostly 
inaudible.  After  they  had  lasted  precisely  90  minutes  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Franchise  Bill  'as  altered  for  the  worse  by  the 
Black-Blue  Bloc''  and  pledging  all  those  present  'not  to  rest  until 
complete  equality  of  all  citizens  has  been  achieved  in  Prussia'  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  After  three  orderly  cheers  had  been  given, 
the  forces  were  rapidly  marched  away.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
officers  of  all  ranks  removed  their  red  sleeve  bands  and  the  police 
resumed  their  every-day  re.sponsibilities." 

The  London  Spectator,  a  powerful  Liberal  organ,  also  remarks 
on  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  .Socialist  crowds  in  Berlin,  speaks  of 
their  peacefulness  as  "almost  uncanny,"  and  adds  : 

"The  demonstrators  marched  quietly  away.  Their  numbers 
were  formidable — 100,000  were  present  in  Treptow  Park  alone — 
but  the  political  discipline  which  enabled  the  Socialist  leaders  to 
make  good  their  pledge  that  their  comrades  would  show  Prussian 
obedience  was  an  even  more  impressive  feature  in  this  unprece- 
dented &txnox\?,\.xa\.\o\\."  —  Translatio7is  7nade  /"cr  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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A    STRANGE    BROOD. 

William— "I  can't  understanc'  it.      The  more  discipline  I  use, 
the  worse  they  come."  -  Amsterdammer. 
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A    SUCGESTION    TO    THE    BEKLIN    POLICE. 

Why  not  equip  every  policeman  ^vith  a  device  like  this  for  clearing  the  streets  ? 

—  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 


HALLEV  S    COMET   THE    NEXT    VICTIM. 

Berlin's  Chief  of  Police.—"  Hi,  there! 
No  public  demonstrations  allowed  on  the 
Milky  Way."      ^Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

GERMAN    VIEWS  OF  THE    BERLIN  POLICE. 


UNSOUND  AMERICAN   MEAT 

THAT  tainted  and  unhealthy  meat  is  sent  from  America  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities  and  consumed  there  is  tlie  alarm- 
ing declaration  of  Dr.  Alfred  Leffingwell,  late  president  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  in  his  book  on  "American  Meat." 
The  contents  is  very  disquieting  reading.  The  writer  tells  of  un- 
believable conditions  in  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered for  the  table.  The  millions  of  hogs  af- 
fected with  tricliinae,  which  are  killed  and  man- 
ufactured into  flitches,  hams,  and  sausages,  are 
spoken  of  as  spreading  disease  and  death 
throughout  the  world.  Since  L^pton  Sinclair 
wrote  his  "Jungle"  no  more  appalling  picture 
of  trade  greed  and  corruption  has  ever  been 
painted  by  the  pen  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  ro- 
mancer, but  a  humanitarian  and  a  scientist. 
Many  people  have  believed  that  the  abuses  were 
ended  by  the  agitation  following  Mr.  Sinclair's 
expose,  but  this  book  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  still  exist. 

He  charges  the  law-makers  of  the  land  with 
inadequately  protecting  the  public  against  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  what  is  little  better 
than  carrion.  The  inspection  of  meat,  from 
the  shambles  to  the  market,  is  inadequate,  he 
declares,  and  he  thinks  that  the  law  as  at  present 
instituted  is  so  formulated  as  to  admit  of  un- 
wholesome food  being  sold  to  the  ])ul)lic  under 
the  pretext  that  the  officers  of  the  Government 
have  given  their  sanction  to  its  wholesomeness 
and  soundness.  He  talks  about  the  "Meat 
Trust "  as  representing  a  body  of  dealers  who 
are  bent  on  gain  without  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  people.  "  One  can  not  study  the  present  (Gov- 
ernment regulations,  with  their  various  rulings  and  decisions,  with- 
out feeling  that  every  sentence  is  more  favorable  to  the  producers 
than  to  the  consumers  of  meat."  He  demands  that  "this  attitude 
should  be  completely  reversed."  He  appeals  to  public  opinion. 
"  Few  are  the  reforms  that  can  be  carried  out  initil  jiublic  opinion 
is  largely  in  their  favor." 

England  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  largest  foreign  consumers  of 
American  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.      It  is  well  known  that  in  Lon- 


nR.  ALFRED   LEFFINGWELL, 

Whose  book  on  American  meat  is  calcu 
lated  to  promote  vegetarianism. 


don  or  Liverpool  American  meat  is  often  cheaper  than  it  is  in  New 
York.  Naturally  Mr.  LefFrngwell's  book  has  roused  the  press  of 
Great  Britain.  The  London  /"////fj  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  business- 
like work,  "a  close  examination  of  the  packing-houses,  meat  in- 
spection, and  the  relation  between  various  forms  of  meat  and  dis- 
ease." The  Manchester  Guardian  is  more  candid  in  its  utterance, 
and  remarks  that  "this  interesting  volume  by  the  late  president  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  will  not 
help  to  promote  the  confidence  of  the  British 
public  in  the  purity  of  American  meat." 

More  specific  is  the  comment  of  The  Fanners^ 
Gazette  (London),  which  runs  as  follows  ; 

"  From  this  book  it  will  be  seen  how  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  before  even  the  rudiments 
of  perfection  are  reached  in  regard  to  the  pack- 
ing of  American  meat.  The  accusation  is  not 
that  there  is  any  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  proc- 
esses for  its  production,  but  that  the  meat  it- 
self may  be  actually  diseased  before  being  made 
up  into  its  final  form  for  sale.  A  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
ineat  supply  which  is  not  Irish.  .  .  .  The  author 
seems  to  have  investigated  his  facts  carefully, 
but  he  enumerates  them  pitilessly,  and  his  book 
should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  food  supply  of  the  people." 

The  greatest  of  pro\incial  papers  in  Northern 
England,  the  'N'orkshire  Post^  speaks  of  Mr. 
Leffingwell's  book  in  a  calm  but  determined 
tone,  and  we  read  : 

"A  soberly  reasoned  book.  .  .  .  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  inspection  and  supervision 
promised  by  the  United  States  Government  is 
insufficient,  and  the  regulations  give  the  pack- 
ers a  too  wide  latitude.  .  .  .  He  has  made  out 
a  good  case  for  further  inquiry  by  the   I'nited 

States  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion,  there 

and  here,  will  demand  it." 

This  opinion  is  reenforced  by  that  of  the  Coof>cr(ili7'e  A'etus 
(London),  the  organ  which  represents  the  interests  of  the  great 
Army  and  Navy  cooperative  stores  and  shops  throughout  the 
country,  while  the  Christian  World  (London)  gives  its  readers 
the  warning  that  American  meat  inspection  is  a  farce  and  adds: 
"iJuy  meat  that  is  inspected  in  h^ngland." 
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DEATH-ROLL  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  TERROR 

THE  Reign  of  Terror  accompanying  tlie  somewhat  sluggish 
levohition  in  Russia  has  neither  tlie  swiftness  nor  tlie  de- 
cisiveness which  marked  a  similar  movement  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  The  bloodshed  that  was  incidental  to 
■each  stage  of  the  Russian  crisis  has,  in  fact,  gradually  diminished 
and  violence  has  ended  in  something  like  apathetic  calm  on  the  part 
both  of  the  Government  and  the  people.  This  we  gather  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  a  well-known  Russian  writer,  Professor 
Jiiankoff.  and  quoted  in  The  Clirisiian  Coinmonwealth  (London). 
Dr.  Jhankoff  declares  he  has  watched  the  press  carefully  to  obtain 
the  most  accurate  data  ;  yet  his  statistics  understate  the  real  facts. 
"They  do  not  give  the  complete  story  of  Government  tyranny." 
For  the  past  six  years,  he  tells  us,  the  huge  death-roll  has  resulted 
from  four  causes.  The  first  is  the  "pogroms,"  /.<?.,  the  organized 
plunder  by  one  part  of  the  population  on  another.  This  violence 
is  generally  engineered  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  police- 
prompted  "  Black  Hundred  "  against  the  Jewish  communities.  The 
second  cause  is  the  fury  of  bomb-throwing  revolutionaries  against 
officials  or  capitalists.  The  third  cause  of  mortality  is  the  severity 
of  the  courts  in  passing  sentence  of  death,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
wide-spread  despair,  ending  in  suicide.  The  Professor  gives  the 
following  figures  for  executions  in  1909: 

"During  the  year  1,457  people  were  condemned  to  death  by 
court-martial.  Of  these  582  were  reprieved,  and  terms  of  imprison- 
ment substituted  for  tlie  death-penalty  ;  540  were  executed.  The 
fate  of  the  rest  is  not  known." 

Of  those  who  were  the  victims  of  revolutionary  malignity  we 
read : 

"The  Terror,  i.e.,  attempts  on  the  lives  of  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  rich  capitalists,  is  gradually  declining,  a  fact 
which  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  of  deaths  resulting  from 
such  methods  : 

"January,  177;  February,  190;  March,  155;  April,  245;  iVlay, 
190:  June,  216;  July,  175;  August,  153 ;  September,  145;  October, 
95  ;  November,  102  ;  December,  86. 

"The  character  of  the  Terror  has  completely  altered  within  re- 
cent months.  It  has  quite  lost  its  political  aspect,  and  attacks  on 
wealthy  autocrats  are  now  made  for  purposes  of  robbery  and 
plunder.  The  victims  are  generally  important  men  in  the  financial 
world  rather  than  leaders  of  the  Government  or  its  officials.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  success,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  of  the  method 
of  poIitic?l  assassination  was  responsible  for  the  violence  which 
has  followed.  Only  one-quarter  of  the  victims  of  the  Terror  in 
1909  had  any  connection  with  the  (iovernment,  and  most  of  these 
w-ere  soldiers,  policemen,  and  guards  who  had  taken  part  in  various 
pogroms." 

The  Russian  pogrom  is  a  peculiar  species  of  revolutionary 
demonstration  and  seems  to  have  been  animated,  we  are  told,  by 
class-hatred,  racial  aversion,  and  a  passion  for  gain  in  the  way  of 
robbery.     Dr.  Jhankoff  says  of  the  pogroms  : 

"  Formerly  thousands  of  people  took  part  in  them;  now  there 
are  never  more  than  a  few  hundred.  The  motives  behind  tliese 
events  have  also  changed.  They  have  lost  their  political,  national, 
and  religious  aspects ;  here  once  again  the  plundering  section  of 
tlie  people  have  adopted  pogroms  as  a  method  of  robbery  and 
spoliation.  Occasionally  a  fainily  quarrel  leads  to  a  small  pogrom. 
The  horrible  condition  of  the  people,  the  destitution  and  unem- 
ployment which  are  so  rife  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  wide- 
-spread  violence." 

Suicide,  however,  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  tlie  Russian 
revolution,  and  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  Douma  as  a  popular  assembly  has  aggravated  the  condition  of 
the  popular  mind.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Suicides  and  attempts  at  suicide  are  fast  increasing  in  nuinber. 
Of  course  our  statistics  show  only  a  small  proportion,  but  the 
municipal  authorities  give  additional  information.  In  Moscow, 
attempts  at  suicide  have  risen  from  594  in  1908  to  675  in  1909.     The 


increase  of  suicide  is  still  inore  evident  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  following  figures  are  published  : 

"1904,427;  1905,  354;  1906,  532;  1907,  796;  1908,  1,442;  1909 
(six  months  only),  1.191. 

"The  suicides  only  decreased  in  1905  when  the  liberation  move- 
ment was  full  of  optimistic  hopes,  and  before  the  British  loan, 
which  followed  the  amicable  agreement  between  the  English  and 
Russian  Governments,  had  enabled  the  tyranny  to  be  resumed. 
Suicides  and  bloody  family  tragedies  are  the  most  painful  features 
of  Russian  life  at  the  present  time.  They  are  more  dangerous 
than  other  violent  acts,  as  they  reveal  internal  decay,  and  remind 
the  students  of  history  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  story  of  the 
world's  progress  when  self-destruction  has  been  common  among 
the  people  of  a  nation." 

National  discontent  and  unhappiness  are  pervading  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  declares  this  writer : 

"Generally  speaking,  life  in  Russia  seems  to  have  lost  its  value, 
and  that  proves  we  are  living  under  abnormal  conditions,  and 
passing  through  a  black  period  of  the  nation's  history.  It  is  a 
period  of  reaction.  Five  years  ago  the  Russian  people  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  national  revolution  with  Liberty  as  the 
inspiring  watchword  of  the  people.  When  the  first  Douma  was 
elected,  and  over  100  representatives  of  the  workers  returned  to 
that  Assembly,  the  whole  world  believed  that  the  dawn  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  liad  at  length  come  to  Russia,  but  scarcely  had 
the  rejoicing  of  triumph  begun,  when  the  Russian  Autocracy,  re- 
plenished by  British  money,  recommenced  their  system  of  tyranny. 
And  they  have  succeeded,  for  the  people's  forces  are  spent,  their 
hopes  are  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
thev  will  rally  again  for  many  years,  their  disappointment  is  so 
keen." 

He  concludes  by  giving  the  following  table  of  revolutionary 
slaughter  during  the  past  five  years  : 


Date. 

E.xecuted. 

Victims  of 
Pogroms. 

Victims  of 
' '  Terror. ' ' 

Suicides. 

Total. 

190  ^ 

32 
798 
664 

975 

540 

25-505 
4-524 
3,698 
2,006 
1,685 

984 
4,262 
6,649 
3.518 
1,929 

«5 

557 

1,803 

3.705 
4.036 

26,606 

1906 

I  no  7 

10,141 

12,814 

10,204 

8,170 

1908 

1909 

FEMINISM  IN  PERSIA— The  emancipation  of  women  and  the 
vindication  of  their  position  as  partakers  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation  is  generally  considered  a  Western,  almost  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
innovation.  There  are  suffragettes  in  London  and  suffragists  in 
Nesv  York,  but  their  activities  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  marked 
effect  on  politics  in  either  country.  They  break  windows  in 
Downing  Street  and  iiold  asseinblies  in  Madison  Square,  without 
affecting  the  budget,  the  tariff,  the  Lords,  or  the  "  insurgents."  In 
Persia,  however,  women  have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  real  power. 
They  have  become  a  financial  power  in  the  State,  says  the  Croix 
(Paris),  an  able  and  well-edited  organ  of  the  clerical  and  ultra- 
montane party.     Thus  the  editor  tells  us  : 

"  At  Teheran  the  women  have  raised  the  standard  of  Nationalism 
in  protestation  against  any  attempt  to  float  a  foreign  loan.  They 
will  have  no  foreign  lenders  in  the  Persian  budget.  The  one  who 
appears  to  be  most  violently  opposed  to  borrowing  money  abroad 
is  the  wife  of  the  Armenian  Ephrem,  prefect  of  police  at  Teheran. 
Mrs.  Ephrem  has  formed  a  coinpany  of  Persian  women  whom  she 
ardently  addresses  and  compels  to  take  oath  that  they  will  oppose 
by  every  possible  means  the  introduction  into  Persia  of  a  foreign 
loan." 

We  learn  from  the  Persian  correspondent  of  the  Novoye  Vretnya 
(St.  Petersburg)  that  tlie  Persian  ladies  are  selling  their  most 
valuable  jewelry  in  order  to  fill  the  public  purse,  and  that  delega- 
tions of  young  women  press  round  the  public  buildings  vowing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  the  holy  cause  of  patriotism. —  Translations  made 
for'Ywv.  Literary  Digest. 
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DISEASE  FROM   POSTAGE-STAMPS 

INVESTIGATIONS  of  the  germ-laden  condition  of  much  cur- 
rent coin  and  paper-money,  as  reported  recently  in  these  col- 
"umns,  have  a  fitting  corollary  in  the  discovery,  made  in  England, 
that  postage-stamps  are  often  thickly  populated  with  bacteria. 
Money  is  handled,  but  stamps,  in  addition,  are  by  many  persons 
moistened  with  the  tongue,  which  makes  their  cleanliness  a  matter 
■of  especial  interest.  *  Never  lick  stamps,"  says  the  British  experi- 
menter ;  and  we  must  pronounce  his  advice  sound.  Says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Daily  Mirror  (London,  March  28)  : 

"Few  people  realize  that  every  time  they  lick  a  postage-stamp 
that  has  been  exposed  to  theatmosphereor  handled  by  other  people 
they  are  liable  to  absorb 


"  In  forty-eight  hours  millions  of  staphylococci  and  other  bacteria 
can  be  produced  by  cultures  from  a  few  isolated  organisms. 

"  People  often  buy  single  stamps  at  post-offices  and  touch  them 
with  dirty  hands  on  the  counter;  organisms  are  thus  left  on  the 
counter  for  the  next  comer  to  take  up.  Always  refrain  from  licking 
your  stamps,  therefore." 


t 


ti.. 


into  their  systems  multi- 
tudes of  more  or  less 
rirulent  microbes. 

"  A  very  distinguished 
British  scientist  has  just 
•concluded  some  remark- 
able tests,  specially  un- 
dertaken for  The  Daily 
Mirror,  to  prove  his 
theory  that  many  dis- 
eases are  frequently 
so  communicated.  He 
tought  some  stamps  at 
a  post-office  and  placed 
some  of  them  straight- 
way in  tubes, which  were 
put  in  an  incubator. 

"Then  he  exposed  the 
rest  of  the  stamps,  gum- 
med  side    upward,    for 

four  hours  in  a  room  with  an  open  window  on  a  damp  day,  after- 
ward similarly  testing  them. 

"Both  sets  of  stamps  were  found  to  bear  noxious  organisms,  but 
the  stamps  previously  exposed  to  moist  air  had  five  times  as  many 
as  the  others. 

"'Never  lick  stamps,'  is  his  advice  to  Daily  Mir:'or  readers. 
He  explained  that  he  found  in  the  gum  staphylococci,  or  grape-like 
clusters,  of  kinds  which  under  favorable  con- 
ditions might  produce  blood-poisoning. 

"He  also  found  many  bacilli — the  majority 
perfectly  harmless,  altho  others,  undoubtedly 
noxious — which  it  would  take  time  to  identify 
— could  be  similarly  picked  up." 

The  scientist  who  made  these  experiments 
is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"These  grape -like  organisms  are  blown 
about  in  the  air,  clinging  to  fragments  of  dust. 
They  do  not  go  about  alone.  The  dust  settles 
•on  a  stamp,  and  the  organisms  go,  too,  the 
gum  being  a  hospitable  medium. 

"There  are  also  five  times  as  many  organ- 
isms on  a  stamp  that  has  been  handled  than 
otherwise.  Fingers  are  .specially  likely  to  im- 
part organisms  to  the  gum  because  they  are  al- 
ways slightly  moist,  tho  they  may  appear  dry. 
Typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  are  diseases  that 
appear  peculiarly  liable  to  be  conveyed  by 
stamps.  But  it  is  consoling  to  remember  that  some  of  the  most 
virulent  diseases  can  only  be  cultivated  in  media  containing  blood 
serum.     Contact  of  the  kind  described  would  not  convey  them. 

"  Dirty  stamp-wetters  of  the  type  used  in  most  offices  might  easily 
become  highly  dangerous.  They  certainly  should  be  more  fre- 
quently cleaned,  and  I  suggest  that  every  household  should  keep 
a  flat  tin  box  with  a  layer  of  felt  for  moistening  stamps  ;  the  felt 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
glycerin  have  been  added  to  keep  it  moist,  and  a  few  drops  of  an 
antiseptic,  such  as  carbolic,  also.  Even  then,  of  course,  the  liquid 
should  be  frequently  changed. 


BACTERIA  FOUND  ON  THE  BACKS  OF  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


CANAL-DIGGING   BY    WATER-POWER 

'  I  ""HE  most  unusual  construction  work  of  the  year  1910  will  be 

-^       the  excavation  of  a  section  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  means 

of  hydraulic  jets,   says    a    writer   in    The    Engineering   Record 

(New  York).     He  recalls  that  the  hydraulic  jet   as  a  means  of 

excavation  first  attained 
prominence  in  placer- 
mining  in  California. 
The  early  jets  were 
crude  affairs,  operated 
under  comparatively 
small  heads,  but  they 
proved  so  efficient  that 
their  development  ever 
since  the  days  of  '49  has 
been  steady,  and  hy- 
draulic jetting  has  now 
gained  wide  recogni- 
tion in  civil-engineering 
work,  and  its  place  is 
being  gradually  made 
secure  in  spite  of  a  few 
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COLONIES  OF  BACTERIA  FROM  STAMPS. 

Each  colony  of  bacteria  seen  in  this  flat  glass 
dish  is  cultivated  from  the  multiplication  of 
one  organism  found  on  a  stamp. 


unsuccessful      attempts 
to  use  it  for  work  to  which  it  is  inapplicable  : 

"  For  instance,  an  irrigation  company  in  the  Southwest  undertook 
a  couple  of  years  ago  to  construct  a  dam  by  the  hydraulic-fill  proc- 
ess. After  installing  an  extensive  system  of  canals,  monitors, 
and  sluicing-flumes  at  considerable  cost,  it  was  found  that  the 
actual  expense  of  placing  the  material  in  the  dam  by  this  method 
was  excessive,  the  progress  was  very  slow, 
and  the  result,  when  completed,  would  prob- 
ably be  unsatisfactory.  It  was  accordingly 
determined  to  carry  on  the  work  by  the  dry-fill 
method,  which  will  be  more  expeditious  and 
produce  a  better  structure,  altho  it  will  prob- 
ably not  result  in  any  less  total  expense. 
But  where  the  hydraulic  jet  is  used  with  ma- 
terials for  which  it  is  suited,  and  the  sluicing 
problem  offers  no  difficulties,  experience  in 
many  mines  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
decidedly  economical  method  of  excavation. 
"Advantage  has  accordingly  been  taken  of 
this  fact  on  the  section  of  the  Panama  Canal 
lying  immediately  south  of  the  Miraflores 
locks.  Here,  in  a  length  of  about  9,000  feet 
and  a  width  of  500  feet,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move over  7,800,000  cubic  yards  of  loam  con- 
taining about  15  per  cent,  of  sand  and  some 
gravel,  within  a  period  of  18  months.  This 
material  has  resisted  the  attack  of  a  suction- 
dredge  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  was  regarded  a  failure  in  it. 
Steam-shovels  could  not  be  concentrated  in  this  limited  area  satis- 
factorily. After  careful  study  of  all  available  methods  of  excava- 
ting the  material  and  an  examination  of  what  was  being  done  in 
the  Pacific  States,  it  has  been  decided  to  install  [a  hydraulic]  plant 
.  .  .  .  The  pumping-plant  furnishing  the  pressure-water  should 
work  very  economically,  and  the  Miraflores  power-station,  which 
will  furnish  current  for  operating  the  dredging-pumps  to  discharge 
the  spoil  outside  the  limits  of  the  canal,  is  a  permanent  station 
designed  for  high  efficiency.  Under  these  conditions  the  hydraulic- 
jet  system  of  excavation  will  doubtless  receive  a  thoroughly  good 
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trial,  and  the  cost-  and  time-records  of  the  work  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  as  data  bearing  on  operations  of  which  little  is  definitely 
known." 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN   COLOR 

THE  simplest  method  of  coloring  moving  pictures  would  seem 
to  be  to  apply  transparent  pigment  to  the  films  by  hand. 
This  is  often  done  successfully  ;  but  the  enormous  number  of  sep- 
arate photographs  makes  it  a  laborious  task.     Recent  machines 


KIG.  1. — THE  MACHINE  THAT  TAKES  PICTUKES  IN  THREE  COLORS. 

Inside  view  of  the  apparatus,  showing  the  filter-ribbon,  A  B  D  It 
I  J  ;  and  the  sensitive  film,  M  C  E  F  G  R. 

use  pictures  taken  by  the  "three-color"  process,  but  instead  of 
taking  three  different  sets  of  films  and  superposing  them,  the  pic- 
tures corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colors  are  alternated  in 
one  film.  The  band  is  run  so  rapidly  through  the  apparatus  that 
the  colors  are  blended  to  the  observer's  eye  and  the  picture  appears 
in  its  natural  tints.  Says  Mr.  G.  Mareschal  in  a  descriptive  article 
contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  March  12) : 

"Inventors  have  sought  to  apply  to  cinematography  the  means 
employed  with  success  in  color-photography.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  are  two — both  based  on  the  principles  of  trichromy.  One 
proceeds  by  juxtaposition  with  the  aid  of  infinitely  small  colored 
points  placed  side  by  side  .  .  .  ;  the  other  by  superposition,  with 
the  aid  of  three  transparent  images  of  different  colors  placed  one 
over  the  others.  The  first  is  the  only  one  used  by  amateur  pho- 
tographers, but  the  second,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is  the  only  one  used 
in  the  industries  for  printing  in  colors,  and  it  gives  perfect  results. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  with  the  cinematograph,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  manufacture  of 
pJates  with  colored  dots  and  their  lack  of  sensitiveness.  .  .  ,  Re- 
garding the  principle  of  trichromy  by  superposition,  we  shall  only 
note  here  that  it  suffices  to  superpose  three  pictures  of  the  same 
object,  each  of  which  has  been  taken  through  an  analyzing  filter 
of  a  different  color  and  has  been  then  colored  to  correspond  with 
the  filter.  As  means  of  superposition  we  may,  among  others,  use 
projection  on  a  .screen.  This  is  the  method  utilized  in  courses  of 
instruction  where  the  synthesis  of  colors  is  made  as  a  lecture- 
experiment. 

"  By  means  of  three  lanterns  there  are  projected  on  the  same 
screen  a  blue,  a  red,  and  a  green  picture ;  as  .^oon  as  the  last  falls 
on  the  other  two,  an  image  is  seen  clad  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
original,  no  matter  how  varied.  It  may  be  understood,  then,  that 
if  this  experiment  is  made  with  three  cinematographs  instead  of 
three  ordinary  lanterns,  there  maybe  obtained  a  moving  picture  in 
natural  colors.  This  sounds  simple  enough,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  practise,  so  much  so  that 
for  more  than  ten  years  the  question  has  been  studied  without  a 
satisfactory  solution.  William  Frie.se-Green,  who  exhibited  inter- 
esting results  in  London  as  early  as  189S,  has  recently  added  to 


his  apparatus  some  very  ingenious  devices  which,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  bring  the  final  solution  considerably  nearer. 

"To  take  the  negatives,  or  rather  the  negative  films,  he  uses  fil- 
ters made  of  extremely  thin  celluloid  ribbon,  in  close  contact  with 
the  emulsion  on  the  sensitive  band.  He  thus  avoids  all  the  effects 
of  reflection  or  refraction  that  take  place  on  glass  filters.  The 
band  is  divided  into  sections  each  having  the  exact  length  of  an 
image,  and  each  section  is  colored  in  the  order  red,  green,  blue, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  Thus,  if  this  ribbon  is  perforated  and 
passes  behind  the  object-glass  at  the  same  time  as  the  sensitive 
film,  we  shall  have  alternately  images  corresponding  to  the  three 
colors  used  in  the  three-color  process.  In  order  to  limit  the  length 
of  the  filter-ribbon,  the  inventor  fastens  its  ends  together,  forming 
an  endless  band  which,  guided  by  pulleys,  follows  around  the  in- 
terior wall  of  the  apparatus." 

As  seen  in  Fig  i,  the  sensitive  film  and  the  filter-ribbon  pass  the 
shutter  together,  and  the  successive  pictures  are  thus  taken  through 
red,  green,  and  blue  filters  respectively,  in  groups  of  three.  When 
the  picture  is  exhibited  the  same  colored  ribbon  is  used  and  the 
partial  pictures  appear  on  the  screen  colored  red,  green,  and  blue, 
in  order.  If  the  machine  is  operated  swiftly  enough,  the  persist- 
ence of  vision  will  give  the  effect  of  superposition  and  the  eye  will 
see  a  single  moving  picture  in  its  natural  colors.     To  quote  further  : 

"To  obtain  sufficient  rapidity  without  giving  too  great  speed  to 
the  bands,  Mr.  Friese-Green  uses  two  machines  side  by  side,  both 
for  taking  the  views  and  for  projecting  them;  he  arranges  the 
shutters  in  such  a  way  that  one  objective  is  always  open  when  the 
other  is  shut.  The  filter-ribbon  is  disposed  in  each  apparatus  so 
as  to  obtain  the  succession  of  colors  in  the  desired  order,  and  a 
single  mechanism  controls  the  motion  of  the  two  machines.  In 
the  projection-lantern  the  two  objectives  are  placed  side  by  side 
(Fig.  2),  but  the  inclination  is  calculated  so  as  to  project  the 
images  on  the  same  place  on  the  screen  ;  a  single  shutter  is  used 
by  the  two  objectives  and  so  disposed  as  to  shut  one  when  the  other 


FIG.  2. 


ING 


-DOUBLE   LANTERN    FOR    I'ROJECTING    COLORED   MOVI 
PICTURES. 

Two  bands  are  used  at  once,  and  the  two  objectives  are  placed  side 
by  side,  having  a  single  shutter  tliat  always  leaves  one  of  them 
uncovered.    This  does  away  with  the  disagreeable  "fiickering." 

begins  to  open.  There  is  thus  never  complete  darkness  on  the 
screen  and  flickering  is  done  away  with.  .  .  .  The  inventor  thinks 
that  the  presence  of  the  two  images  projected  at  different  angles 
gives  the  stereoscopic  effect ;  we  do  not  see  exactly  why  it  should. 
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Copyrigflltd  by  Underwood  A  rnderwood.  New  York. 

A   HINDU   "  BARBER'S   CHAIR." 

Open-air  tonsorial  parlors  near  the  Ganges  at  Benares,  showing  a 
sitting  posture  that  "approaches  very  nearly  that  habitually  taken 
by  apes."     The  Hindus  "  sometimes  sleep  in  this  attitude." 

unless  each  spectator  is  provided  with  some  special  optical  device. 
But  we  think  that  in  the  cinematograph,  even  for  subjects  taken 
with  a  single  objective,  the  sensation  of  relief  is  often  sufficiently 
present,  because  generally  short-focus  objectives  are  used  that  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  foreground — a  condition  very  favor- 
able to  the  stereoscopic  effect. 

"We  have  already  had  occasion  to  examine  other  systems  of 
color-cinematography  based  on  the  same  principle  as  this  :  one 
uses  only  two  colors  instead  of  three  and  gives  fairly  good  results 
so  long  as  we  seek  to  render  only  simple  color-effects  at  small 
speeds.  Friese-Green"s  apparatus  seems  to  give  better  results 
from  all  standpoints  and  to  realize  for  tlie  moment  as  complete 
a  solution  as  possible  of  tiie  problem  of  motion-projection  in 
colors." — Tra)islation  made  for  The  Liter.arv  Digest. 


HOW   YELLOW    RACES   USE   THE  FOOT 

THAT  the  foot,  witii  yellow  races  like  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Malays,  is  not  only  an  organ  of  support  and  progression 
but  also  of  prehension  or  grasping,  like  the  hand,  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Lannelongue  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  printed  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  March  19).  This  writer 
notes  in  the  first  place  that  man's  foot,  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
locomotive  apparatus,  sustains  the  weiglit  of  his  body  while  he 
walks,  its  sole  being  especially  well  shaped  for  adaptation  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground.  In  the  attitudes  of  sitting  and  lying 
down,  the  foot  has  an  altogether  accessory  function,  at  least  in  the 
white  race,  the  instances  where  it  serves  for  grasping  objects  being 
quite  exceptional.     We  read  : 

"A  point  of  departure  for  functional  transformation  of  the  foot 
is  found  in  its  century-old  adaptation  to  special  usages.  That  it 
may  better  respond  to  its  duties,  tiie  [European]  foot  is  enclosed 
in  a  rigid  and  narrow  shoe  holding  it  mechanically  in  a  form  that 
prevents  its  functional  development.  ...  In  the  Far  East,  on  the 
contrary,  the  foot  is  sometimes  naked,  .  .  .  sometimes  covered 
only  by  a  forked  stocking  enabling  the  introduction  of  a  thong 
between  the  first  and  second  toe  (Japan),  sometimes  covered  with 
a  stocking  in  a  shoe  or  a  large  cloth  slipper  (China) 
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JAPANESE    CLOISONNE  WORKERS    SEATED    ON   THEIR    FEET. 

The  Japanese  think  their  diminutive  stature  is  due  to  this  habit 
of  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  the  authorities  are  trying  to  persuade  the 
people  to  adopt  our  use  of  the  chair. 

"  Let  us  examine  the  functional  modifications  that  the  foot  takes 
on  according  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  in  the  two  principal 
attitudes  assumed  by  the  human  body  in  the  waking  state — the 
crouching  and  the  vertical  attitudes. 

"The  crouching  attitude  is  very  frequent  in  India,  Japan,  Ma- 
laysia, and  even  in  China.  It  offers  three  different  positions.  In 
one,  the  most  ordinary,  tlie  body  sits  on  the  heels,  ...  in  the 
second  it  sits  on  the  ground.  ...  in  the  third,  it  sits  on  nothing 
and  remains  in  the  air. 

"In  each  of  these  attitudes  the  foot  is  employed  differently. 
Let  us  take  the  case  where  the  body  sits  on  the  ground.  The  lower 
limbs,  generally  much  bent,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  body;  the 
knees  form  an  angular  protuberance  and  furnish  a  resting-point 
for  the  arms.  This  is  a  favorite  position  with  the  Hindus  (who 
sometimes  sleep  in  this  attitude),  and  with  the  Malays  and  many 
negroes.  This  position  approaches  very  nearly  that  habitually 
taken  by  apes. 

"  I  have  seen  at  Tokyo,  in  a  theater-box,  a  young  man  of  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years  sitting  with  his  feet  grasping  the  railing  as  if 
they  were  hands,  and  then  use  his  riglit  foot  to  scratcii  his  left 
thigh  and  knee  ;  this  he  did  by  giving  a  sidewise  motion  and  a 
slight  rotation  to  his  great  toe. 

"  In  a  second  form  of  squatting,  the  trunk  rests  directly  on  the 
heels  ;  this  is  the  familiar  attitude  of  tlie  Japanese  at  meals  and  in 
general  when  at  home.  .  .  .  The  foot  acquires  great  suppleness 
and  agility,  which  enable  it  to  endure  these  attitudes  a  long  time; 
furthermore,  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  toes,  particularly  of  the 
great  toe,  fit  these  organs  to  various  functions,  from  those  that 
merely  balance  the  body  to  those  that  enable  them  to  grasp  objects 
within  their  reach." 

Lastly,  Mr.  Lannelongue  tells  us,  there  is  the  squatting  attitude 
where  the  body  rests  on  nothing  at  all,  but  is  held  in  the  air  several 
inches  above  the  heels.  This  is  rarer  than  the  other  two  types  ;  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  tiresome  posture,  tho  those  who  use  it  do  not 
find  it  so.  In  relation  to  the  independence  and  the  mobility  of  the 
toes  among  (Orientals,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I  have  said  tiiat  .the  big  toe  is  separated  from  the  others,  but 
besides  this  it  is  able  to  execute  a  slight  rotatory  movement,  so 
that  its  upperside  turns  a  little  downward.  .  .  .  The  great  toe  thus 
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becomes,  like  the  thumb,  an  organ  serving  to  grasp  objects.  Even 
the  little  toe  may  also  move  and  rotate  slightly  ;  I  have  noticed 
this  in  women  who  manipulate  the  paddle  on  sampans. 

"While  walking,  the  natives  use  their  feet  to  scrape  together  on 
the  ground,  with  dexterity  and  precision,  different  objects — leaves 
or  fruits ;  they  also  pursue  and  catch  mice  alive.  It  is,  however, 
in  certain  special  occupations  that  the  use  of  the  foot  is  important 
and  renders  the  workman  more  skilful 

"On  the  rivers,  streams,  or  canals,  transportation  and  postal 
facilities  depend  on  the  sampans.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  operate 
them  all  day,  and  the  prehensile  foot  renders  their  task  much  easier. 
Every  Chinese  postman,  lying  on  his  boat,  steers  with  his  hands 
and  rows  with  his  feet ;  he  holds  the  oar  strongly  between  the  big 
toe  and  the  other  toes  and  gives  a  vigorous  motion  to  the  boat  by 
tlie  powerful  action  of  the  leg-muscles 

"[With  such  people]  the  foot  is  no  longer  an  exclusive  organ 
serving"  to  support  the  body.  It  may,  according  to  the  kind  of  life 
^ed  by  the  owner,  accommodate  itself  to  other  functions  and  be- 
come an  organ  of  prehension  like  man's  hand  or  mouth,  the  ele- 
phant's trunk,  and  the  American  monkey's  tail,  altho  it  is  infinitely 
less  preheijsile  than  these  latter  organs. 

"Serving  as  an  organ  of  locomotion,  the  foot  makes  walking 
surer,  easier,  and,  in  difficult  circumstances,  less  exposed.  As  a 
grasping  organ,  it  gives  to  its  possessor — for  example,  to  this  con- 
siderable population  of  fishermen  and  boatmen — serious  advantages 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POLICING   THE  ETHER 

UNDER  this  heading  tlie  proposed  legislation  for  the  control 
of  wireless  telegraphic  communication,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  at  some  lengtli  in  these  columns,  is  discust  by  James 
M.  Murdock  in  Modern  Electrics  (New  York).  This  legislation, 
if  successful,  the  writer  thinks,  will  provide  a  ratlier  curious  role 
in  the  future  for  Uncle  Sam.     He  says  : 

"It  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  patrolling  the  land  with  his 
Army,  the  sea  with  his  Navy,  and  the  air  with  his  aeroplane  ex- 
perts, he  is  going  to  become  the  policeman  of  the  ether  and  make 
the  villainous  amateur  operators  beliave.  Just  wliat  weapon  he  is 
to  be  armed  with  is  unknown  at  the  present  writing,  but  it  does 
seem  that  he  will  be  fully  equipped  by  legislation  before  he  starts 
on  his  beat. 

"  In  the  good  old  days,  when  the  ether  was  free,  there  were  a  few 
seers  who  predicted  that  the  policing  of  the  ether  would  come  to 
pass.  Now,  when  the  time  is  at  hand,  it  seems  that  they  were 
prophets,  and,  like  many  others  of  that  clan,  they  were  not  be- 
lieved. So,  the  amateurs  kicked  kinks  in  the  ether,  in  their  happy- 
go-lucky,  I-don't-care  fashion,  scoffing  at  the  prophets  and  telling 
them  that  they  were  talking  in  circles.  Now,  in  the  days  of  antici- 
pation of  official  action,  which  seems  inevitable,  the  same  scoffers 
are  wondering  how  tiiey  are  going  to  fare  under  the  oversight  of 
the  new  policeman  on  the  beat. 

"Assuming  that  the  expected  legislation  will  provide  certain 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  commands  therein  set  forth,  the 
interesting  problem  is  this  :  How  is  the  policeman  going  to  catch 
the  offenders  ?  It  seems  at  first  sight  a  difficult  proposition  to  set 
a  trap  to  catch  somebody  who  is  operating  criminally  in  such  an 
unsubstantial  medium  as  the  ether.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  an  amateur  wireless  fiend  is  operating  his  station  with  a  wave 
greater  than  that  allowed  by  law.  How  is  the  detective  going  to 
get  to  him,  if  he  is  doing  this  in  all  secrecy  and  is  not  at  that  par- 
ticular time  communicating  with  anybody  ?  Looks  hard,  does  it 
not  .'  Or  again,  suppose  that  the  same  fiend  is  operating  without 
a  license  from  the  Government,     How  is  the  sleuth  to  get  him  ?  " 

The  course  would  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows,  the  writer 
thinks.  To  a  Government  inspector  experiments  with  proper  ap- 
paratus would  show,  within  a  few  degrees,  the  direction  from  which 
the  waves  were  coming.  Then  the  inspector,  estimating  from  the 
strength  and  general  characteristics  of  the  wave  tlie  distance  from 
which  it  came,  would  go  on  a  still  hunt  for  a  likely-looking  aerial 
structure.  After  one  or  more  of  these  had  been  located,  the  case 
could  be  worked  up  by  shadowing,  picking  up  bits  of  talk  from 


friends  and  neighbors,  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  suspect,, 
and  so  on.     We  read  further  : 

"The  supposed  case  above  given  is  extreme,  and  would  probably 
be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Commoner  offenses,  such  as  failure  to 
comply  with  regulations  such  as  required  registration  and  licensing, 
would  be  detected  even  more  easily,  for  the  policeman  would  not 
have  to  contend  against  the  secrecy  which  was  necessary  in  the 
former  case.  Any  violation  of  legislation  by  the  ordinary  amateur 
operating  near  a  Government  station  would  be  the  rankest  foolish- 
ness. You  as  an  operator  are  distinguished  from  other  operators 
by  some  characteristic  of  sending.  Your  wave  has  its  peculiar 
pitch.  Your  signals  always  have  earmarks  recognizable  even  tho 
you  never  sign  your  interfering  taps.  They,  the  police,  can  hang 
a  man  on  the  evidence  of  a  thumb-print.  As  the  fellow  who  gets 
away  and  is  afterward  caught  in  another  suspicious  deal,  is  pun- 
isiied  for  the  first  because  he  carries  a  thumb  which  makes  a  mark 
like  the  only  evidence  left  in  the  first  case,  you  would  leave,  for 
the  guidance  of  tiie  policeman,  an  identification  mark,  good  enough 
to  convict  you,  after  each  performance. 

"The  really  interesting  part  of  the  problem  is  in  the  method  of 
policing  the  ether  which  Uncle  Sam  would  adopt.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  power  of  initiating  a  search  for  the  violator  of  wireless 
legislation  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  wire- 
less experts.  With  their  knowledge  of  the  science  and  the  appli- 
cation of  common-sense  reasoning  as  applied  to  the  detection  of 
violation  of  any  legislation,  the  offenders  should  be  speedily 
brought  to  justice." 

When  Uncle  Sam  starts  policing  the  ether,  the  writer  believes 
that  he  ought  to  have  an  easy  time,  for  if  there  is  intelligent  legis- 
lation amateurs  will  be  reasonable.  One  good  in  particular,  he 
thinks,  may  result  ;  namely,  the  development  of  secrecy  in  sending. 
If  this  could  be  attained  no  legislation  at  all  would  be  needed. 
Mr.  Murdock  concludes  : 

"  Let  us  liope  that  the  protection  which  the  Government  and 
commercial  stations  will  be  afforded  by  any  restrictive  legislation 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  achievement.  Certainly  re- 
striction should  start  the  experimenters  on  the  road  and  perhaps 
it  will  result  in  the  much-desired  secrecy.  Wireless  is  young  yet 
and  the  great  inventor  has  not  brought  forth  the  acme  of  wireless. 
We  all  have  the  cliance.  I  hope  that  the  policeman  will  not  chase 
us  out  of  the  business  entirely.  It  will  be  very  much  like  carrying 
a  weapon  anyway.  You  may  get  a  permit  to  carry  a  revolver,  if 
the  nature  of  your  occupation  is  such  that  you  need  one.  But  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  will  run  you  in  if  you  use  your  revolver  with- 
out a  reasonable  cause.  We  will  be  permitted  to  carry  on  wireless 
business,  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  But  we  will  likewise  have  to  ob- 
serve the  restrictions  printed  on  our  permit.  If  we  do  not — well, 
LTncle  Sam  will  he  on  the  beat,  and  we  will  explain  to  him." 


ENGLISH  INDIFFERENCE  TO  AERONAUTICS— The  lack  of 
interest  shown  by  English  engineers  in  aerial  navigation  would 
appear  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  as  strong 
to-day  as  then.  It  was  a  Frenchman  who  first  flew  across  the 
Channel,  and  another  Frenchman  won  the  flight  from  London  ta 
Manchester  last  week.  In  a  recent  book  on  aviation,  reviewed  in 
N^ature  (London,  March  31)  the  author  reproduces  letters  of 
Franklin  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  describing  the  first  balloon  ascents  in  France.  One 
extract  from  these  letters  is  worth  reading  at  the  present  day,  the 
reviewer  thinks.     It  runs  : 

"  I  am  sorry  this  Experiment  is  totally  neglected  in  England, 
where  mechanical  Genius  is  so  strong.  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
same  Emulation  between  the  two  nations  as  I  see  between  the 
two  Parties  here.  Your  Philosophy  seems  to  be  too  bashful.  In 
this  country  we  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  being  laught  at.  If  we 
do  a  foolish  tiling  we  are  the  first  to  laugh  at  it  ourselves,  and  are 
almost  as  much  pleased  with  a  Bon  Mot  or  Chanson  that  ridicules 
well  the  Disappointment  of  a  Project,  as  we  might  have  been  with 
its  Success.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  good  reason  to  decline 
prosecuting  a  new  Experiment  which  apparently  increases  the 
power  of  Man  over  Matter,  till  we  can  see  to  what  Use  that  Power 
may  be  applied.     When  we  have  learnt  to  manage  it,  we  may  hope 
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some  time  or  other  to  find  Uses 
for  it,  as  men  have  done  for  Mag- 
netism and  Electricity,  of  which 
the  first  Experiments  were  mere 
Matters  of  Amusement." 

This  elicits  the  following  com- 
ment from  the  reviewer: 

"How  true  this  all  sounds  to- 
day !  In  EngliDid tliere  does  tiot, 
lue  believe,  exist  at  the  present 
time  a  sinq-Ie  prise  for  any  scien- 
tific investigation  bearing  on 
aerial  navigation.  Had  such  a 
prize  existed,  the  theory  of  longi- 
tudinal and  lateral  stability  could 
have  been  disposed  of  years  ago, 
and  aeroplanes  could  have  been 
built  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  stability  or  lack  of  it." 


MAGNETIC  SAL- 
VAGE 

'  I  "HE  use  of  electromagnets 
-^  for  lifting  the  cargo  of  a 
sunken  vessel  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  briefly 
noticed  in  these  columns  some  lit- 
tle time  ago.  A  full  account  is  now 
available  in  the  pages  of  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York,  April  7),  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  : 

"On  February  9  a  model  barge  which  had  been  towed  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  laden  with  1,500  tons  of  steel  products, 
chiefly  wire  nails  in  kegs,  and  in  addition  hoops  and  barbed  wire, 
broke  loose  from  the  tug  which  was  landing  her  at  New  Orleans, 
struck  the  wharf  and  sank  within  30  feet  of  the  docks  in  55  feet  of 
water.  It  was  ascertained  by  divers  tiiat  the  barge  at  once  began 
slipping  into  deeper  water,  as  had  happened  before  when  similar 
accidents  occurred.  The  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  reaches,  in 
some  places,  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  has  dangerous  eddies  and 
'boils.'  Thus,  a  sunken  barge  becomes  a  serious  matter.  The 
great  volume  of  water  passing  down  the  river  scours  out  the  chan- 
nel, and  as  the  banks  are  sheer  on  both  sides  the  eddies  and  'boils  ' 
tend  to  carry  a  sunken  barge  into  deep  water.  Divers,  owing  to 
the  action  on  the  heart  of  such  air  pressures  as  are  required  at  the 
greater  depths  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  water,  can  not  stay 
down  long  in  water  deeper  than  75  feet.  Lifting-magnets  had 
been  suggested,  and  while  at  first  there  was  skepticism  as  to  their 
availability,  a  plan  was  finally  developed  .  .  .  and  was  first  put 
into  execution  in  raising  the  cargo  shown  in  the  illustration.  .  .  . 

"The  barge,  which  was  200  feet  long,  had  broken  in  two  in 
sinking.  One  portion  was  found  in  75  feet  of  water,  where  the 
current  was  not  strong,  but  the  remainder  had  been  carried  150 
feet  from  shore,  about  40  feet  farther  down  stream,  and  was  in 
100  feet  of  water,  with  a  strong  current.  The  recovery  of  the  cargo 
from  the  portion  of  the  barge  nearest  the  shore  was  not  difficult, 
but  the  swift  current  farther  out  gave  the  divers  considerable 
trouble.  Tiie  largest  load  brought  up  at  one  time  with  the  magnet, 
which  is  43  inches  in  diameter,  was  five  100-pound  kegs  of  nails, 
a  bundle  of  hoops  weighing  79  pounds,  and  a  bundle  of  fence  wire 
weighing  155  pounds.  When  working  in  a  part  of  the  barge  well 
stocked  with  cargo  the  magnet  averaged  about  four  kegs  of  nails 
at  a  haul.  It  is  stated  that  in  one  case  a  bunch  of  nails  was 
brought  up  the  exact  shape  of  a  keg,  but  with  the  keg  missing,  it 
having  been  broken  off.  In  dropping  the  load,  in  view  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  steel  to  stick  even  after  the  current  has  been  turned 
off,  there  is  a  reversal  of  current  in  the  magnet.  The  recovered 
products  were  naturally  rusty  and  the  nails  were  cleaned  in  a 
tumbling  barrel  containing  a  quantity  of  sawdust  and  soda." 

The  magnet  employed,  as  the  illustration  shows,  resembles 
those  used  in  steel-work  yards  for  handling  pig  iron,  billets,  and 
scrap,  as  recently  shown  in  TtiE  Litkkarv  Digest.      It  is  43 
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inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches 
high  and  weighs  3,200  pounds. 
A  special  liquid  insulator  was 
poured,  when  hot,  into  and 
around  the  coils  as  protection 
against  the  water,  which  might 
otherwise  have  injured  the  effici- 
ency of  the  magnet.  On  cooling, 
this  material  hardened  and  be- 
came water-proof.  The  supply- 
wires  were  heavily  rubber-coated, 
and  a  rubber  garden-hose  gave 
them  further  protection.  To 
quote  again  : 

"The  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  Mississippi  River  traf- 
fic have  been  studied  with  much 
care  by  Pittsburg  steel  compa- 
nies in  the  past  year  or  two.  The 
plans  for  the  use  of  all-steel 
barges  in  this  trade  were  noted 
in  these  columns  some  time  ago. 
For  all-steel  cargoes,  instead  of 
the  mixt  cargoes  which  have  been 
more  common  in  Mississippi 
River  traffic,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered that  the  all-steel  barge  is 
better  suited  than  the  wooden 
barge.  In  case  of  breaking  loose 
from  the  towboat  and  striking  a 
sand  bar  or  bridge,  as  has  hap- 
pened with  wooden  barges,  the 
all-steel  barge  is  naturally  much 
less  liable  to  be  stove  in  and 
sunk.  Its  longer  life  is  also  an  important  factor  compensating 
for  increased  cost.  Furthermore,  the  possibilities  of  increased 
salvage  now  opened  up  by  the  use  of  the  lifting-magnet  have  given 
the  recent  performance  at  the  Lafayette  street  docks  at  New  Or- 
leans special  interest  and  significance  in  the  effort  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  losses  incident  to  river  transportation." 


STERILIZATION  BY  ULTRAVIOLET  RAYS— Milk  is  now  being 
sterilized  in  Paris  without  the  use  of  heat  or  chemicals,  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  action  of  ultraviolet  rays,  transmitted  through 
quartz.  This  bactericidal  effect  of  the  rays  has  long  been  known 
and  is  easily  applied  to  water  ;  an  apparatus  is  used  in  Paris  which 
sterilizes  132  gallons  of  water  an  hour  by  this  process.  But  as 
milk  is  very  opaque  to  the  rays,  it  was  only  after  much  trouble 
that  its  sterilization  was  successfully  accomplished.  Cosmos, 
published  in  Paris,  describes  the  process  : 

"Pure  water  is  easily  traversed  by  the  ultraviolet  rays.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  applying  the 
bactericidal  action  of  these  radiations  to  certain  other  liquids, 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  sterilize  in  this  way  only  by  acting 
upon  them  in  very  thin  layers  with  quartz  lamps.  Mr.  Gabriel 
\'allet  has  attempted  to  a.scertain  the  r61e  played  by  each  one  of  a 
large  variety  of  substances,  in  the  absorption  of  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

"The  source  of  light  was  a  quartz  mercury-vapor  lamp.  .  .  . 
The  liquids  were  first  contaminated  with  an  emulsion  containing 
Bacillus  coli  a.n6.  then  exposed  for  one  minute  at  about  one  inch 
from  the  lamp,  in  a  thickness  of  j',.  inch 

"  Between  the  numerous  substances  studied  there  are  notable 
differences  in  regard  to  tlieir  penetrability  by  the  rays.  Some, 
such  as  ethylic  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  many  saline  solutions,  are 
easily  traversed;  others,  such  as  albumin,  peptone,  and  oil  are 
strongly  opaque.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  when  mixt  to  form  a 
compound  they  add  their  effects.  This,  at  least,  would  seem  to 
follow  from  the  following  demonstration  :  An  artificial  medium 
containing  peptone,  glucose,  cream  of  tartar,  and  water  could  not 
be  sterilized  under  ordinary  conditions,  altlio  each  of  the  sub- 
stances entering  into  its  composition  is  quite  far  from  the  limit  at 
which  its  solvent  becomes  opaque."— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  RELIGIOUS  BOOK 

IT  has  just  come  to  light  that  Mark  Twain  was  the  author  of  a 
serious  book  on  religion,  the  work  of  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
committed  to  paper  twelve  years  ago  and  published  five  years 
ago  privately,  almost  secretly,  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
seemed  to  fear  that  it  would  be  made  a  matter  of  laughter  and 
ridicule,  we  read,  so  he  had  his  publishers  print  only  250  copies, 
and  sent  them  around  to  people  he  wanted  to 
have  own  them.  The  New  York  Tribune  says 
he  was  "discouraged  because  the  world  al- 
ways wanted  to  make  a  joke  of  whatever  he 
wrote  or  spoke,"  so  lie  took  this  method  of 
putting  his  thoughts  before  tliem,  in  order 
that  "if  the  identity  of  the  author  ever  leaked 
out  in  his  lifetime  there  would  be  nothing 
on  which  to  establish  proof."  The  book  has 
an  unsigned  prefatory  note  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"February,  1905.  The  studies  for  these 
papers  were  begun  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  The  papers  were  written 
seven  years  ago.  I  have  examined  them  once 
or  twice  per  year  since  and  found  them  sat- 
isfactory. I  have  just  examined  them  again. 
and  am  still  satisfied  tliat  they  speak  the 
truth. 

"Every  thought  in  them  has  been  thought 
(and  accepted  as  unassailable  truth)  by  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  men — and  concealed, 
kept  private.  Why  did  they  not  speak  out  "^ 
Because  they  dreaded  (and  could  not  bear) 
the  disapproval  of  tlie  people  around  them. 
Why  have  I  not  published.'  The  same  reason 
has  restrained  me,  I  think.  I  can  find  no 
other." 


The  book,  we  are  told,  was  written  at  odd 
times  between  1880  and  1906.  It  sets  forth  in  the  form  of  a  dialog 
between  a  Young  Man  and  an  Old  Man  "its  author's  notions  of 
the  inner  springs  of  human  character."  Midway  in  this  volume  of 
140  pages  is  a  list  of  the  principal  religious  faiths  of  the  world. 
And  upon  this  the  Old  Man  remarks  : 

"That  list  of  sects  is  not  a  record  of  studies,  searchings,  seekings 
after  light ;  it  mainly  (and  sarcastically)  indicates  what  association 
can  do.  If  you  know  a  man's  nationality  you  can  come  within  a 
split  hair  of  guessing  the  complexion  of  his  religion  :  English, 
Protestant;  American,  ditto;  Spanish,  Frenchman,  Irishman, 
Italian,  South  American,  Austrian,  Roman  Catholic;  Russian, 
Greek  Catholic  ;  Turk,  Mohammedan,  and  so  on.  And  when  you 
know  the  man's  religious  complexion  you  know  what  sort  of  re- 
ligious books  he  reads  when  he  wants  some  more  light  and  what 
sort  of  books  he  avoids,  lest  by  accident  lie  get  more  light  than  he 
wants.  In  America  if  you  know  which  party  collar  a  voter  wears 
you  know  what  his  associations  are  and  how  he  came  by  his  poli- 
tics and  which  breed  of  newspapers  he  reads  to  get  light,  and 
which  breed  he  diligently  avoids,  and  which  breed  of  mass-meet- 
ings he  attends  in  order  to  broaden  his  political  knowledge,  and 
which  breed  of  mass-meetings  he  does  not  attend,  except  to  refute 
its  doctrines  with  brickbats.  We  are  always  hearing  of  people 
who  are  around  seeking  after  truth.  I  have  never  seen  a  (perma- 
nent) specimen.  I  think  he  has  never  Jived.  But  I  have  seen 
several  entirely  sincere  people  who  thought  they  were  (permanent) 
seekers  after  truth.  They  sought  diligently,  persistently,  carefully, 
cautiously,  profoundly,  with  perfect  honesty  and  nicely  adjusted 
judgment — until  they  believed  that  without  doubt  or  question  they 
had  found  the  trutli.  Tiiat  was  the  end  of  the  search.  The  man 
spent  tlie  rest  of  his  life  hunting  up  shingles  wherewith  to  protect 
his  truth  from  the  weather.  If  he  was  seeking  after  political  truth 
he  found  it  in  one  or  another  of  the  hundred  political  gospels  which 
govern  men  in  the  earth  ;  if  he  was  seeking  after  the  only  true  re- 
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ligion  he  found  it  in  one  or  another  of  the  3,000  that  are  in  the 
market.  In  any  case,  when  lie  found  the  truth  he  sought  no  farther  ; 
but  from  that  day  forth,  witii  his  soldering-iron  in  one  hand  and 
his  bludgeon  in  the  other,  he  tinkered  its  leaks  and  reasoned  with 
objectors.  There  have  been  innumerable  temporary  seekers  after 
truth — have  you  ever  heard  of  a  permanent  one  ?  In  the  very 
nature  of  man  such  a  person  is  impossible.  However,  to  drop 
back  to  the  text — training:  ail  training  is  one  form  or  another  of 
outside  influence,  and  association  is  the  largest  part  of  it.  A  man 
is  never  anything  but  what  his  outside  influ- 
ences have  made  him.  They  train  him  down- 
ward or  they  train  him  upward — but  they  train 
him;  they  are  at  work  upon  him  allthetime." 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  between  these 
two  supposititious  characters  the  Old  Man 
observes:  "Beliefs  are  acquirements;  tem- 
peraments are  born.  Beliefs  are  subject  to 
change  ;  nothing  whatever  can  change  temper- 
ament." But  the  Young  Man  objects  that 
"extreme  temperaments  "  have  been  instanced, 
and  the  Old  Man  replies  : 

"Yes.  The  half-dozen  otliers  are  modilica- 
tions  of  the  extremes.  But  the  law  is  the 
same.  Where  the  temperament  is  two-thirds 
happy,  or  two-thirds  unhappy,  no  political  or 
religious  beliefs  can  change  the  proportions. 
The  vast  majority  of  temperaments  are  pretty 
equally  balanced ;  the  intensities  are  absent, 
and  this  enables  a  nation  'to  accommodate 
itself  to  its  political  and  religious  circum- 
stances and  like  them,  be  satisfied  with  them, 
at  last  prefer  them.  Nations  do  not  think, 
they  only  feel;  They  get  their  feelings  at 
second-hand  through  their  temperaments,  not 
their  brains.  A  nation  can  be  brought — by 
force  of  circumstances,  not  argument — to  rec- 
oncile itself  to  any  kind  of  government  or 
religion  that  can  be  devised  ;  in  time  it  will 
fit  itself  to  the  required  conditions ;  later, 
it  will  prefer  jthem,  and  will  fiercely  fight  for  them.  As  in- 
stances, you  have  all  history  :  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Egyptians,  the  Russians,  the  Germans,  the  French,  the 
English,  the  Spanish,  the  Americans,  the  South  Americans,  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Turks — a  thousand  wild 
and  tame  religions,  every  kind  of  government  that  can  be  thought 
of,  from  tiger  to  house-cat,  each  nation  knowing  that  it  has  the 
only  true  religion  and  the  only  sane  system  of  government,  each 
despising  all  the  others,  each  an  ass  and  not  suspecting  it,  each 
proud  of  its  fancied  supremacy,  each  perfectly  sure  it  is  the  pet  of 
God,  each  with  undoubting  contidence  summoning  him  to  take 
command  in  time  of  war,  each  surprized  when  he  goes  over  to  the 
enemy,  but  by  habit  able  to  excuse  it  and  resume  compliments — 
in  a  word,  the  whole  human  race  content,  always  content,  persist- 
ently content,  indestructibly  content,  happy,  thankful,  proud,  no 
matter  what  its  religion  is,  nor  whether  its  master  be  tiger  or  house- 
cat.  Am  1  stating  facts  .''  You  know  1  am.  Is  the  human  race 
cheerful  t  You  know^it  is.  Considering  what  it  can  stand,  and 
be  happy,  you  do  me  too  much  honor  when  you  think  that  I  can 
place  before  it  a  system  of  plain  cold  facts  that  can  take  the  cheer- 
fulness out  of  it.  Nothing  can  do  that.  Everything  has  been 
tried.     Without  success.     I  beg  you  not  to  be  troubled." 

TJie  Outlook  observes  that  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  Mark 
Twain  "  more  often  than  not  had  a  serious  purpose  in  his  writing  "  : 

"  Sometimes  that  purpose  was  to  hold  up  to  contempt  despicable 
or  sordid  actions  or  traits  of  character  ;  sometimes  it  was  to  teach 
affirmatively  and  aggressively  principles  of  fairness,  truth,  kind- 
ness, and  generosity.  Mark  Twain's  influence  never  tended 
toward  meanness,  snobbery,  or  ostentation.  More  also  than  most 
writers  with  a  popular  following,  he  established  in  his  books  and 
sketches  a  feeling  of  personal  friendliness,  almost  intimacy,  with 
men  of  all  sorts ;  his  works  are  on  the  shelf  of  professor  and 
mechanic." 
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WORK  OF  THE  MISSIONS  IN  EDUCATING 

INDIA 

ANY  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  Turkey  for  some  years 
past  is  well  aware  of  tiie  part  played  by  Christian  missions 
and  their  schools  in  elevating  the  tone  of  society  and  preparing 
the  people  for  a  higher  degree  of  political  enlightenment  and 
liberty.  The  same  sort  of  work  appears  to  be  going  on  in  India. 
This  is  at  least  tlie  opinion  of  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  has  recently  been  traveling  in  Hindu- 
stan for  the  express  purpose  of  e.xamining  its  educational  institu- 
tions as  conducted  by  Christian  missionaries.  He  speaks  dispas- 
sionately in  The  A?nerican  Journal  of  Theology  (Chicago)  of  the 
work  in  the  following  measured  terms  : 

"Missionary  education  as  carried  on  in  India  has  its  elements 
both  of  weakness  and  of  strength.  It  was  originally  developed  in 
India  as  in  other  countries  as  an  adjunct  to  missionary  work  con- 
ducted from  a  purely  religious  point  of  view.  The  early  missiona- 
ries were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  men  zealous  to  carry  the  Christian 
religion  to  India  and  to  win  converts  to  it.  Education  was  adopted 
as  a  necessary  means  to  the  achievement  of  their  principal  aim, 
and  often  with  some  reluctance.  Moreover,  more  than  once  there 
has  swept  over  the  missionaries  and  the  managers  of  tlie  missionary 
societies  at  home  a  wave  of  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  mis- 
sionary society  conducting  educational  work  at  all.  Still  further, 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  missionary  societies  have  always 
been  limited.  There  has  always  been  a  necessary  competition, 
financially  speaking,  between  evangelistic  work  and  educational 
work. 

"Despite  these  handicaps  missionary  schools  have  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency.  There  are  to-day  46  colleges  conducted  by 
foreign  missionary  societies,  some  260  secondary  schools,  besides 
large  numbers  of  elementary  schools.  According  to  the  latest 
available  statistics  169,000  young  people  from  the  Indian  Christian 
community  are  in  school.  Relatively  to  the  size  of  the  two  com- 
munities, over  four  times  as  many  Christians  are  in  school  as 
Hindus.  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  educational  policy  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  Experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  those  bodies  which  have  given  large  atten- 
tion to  education  have  achieved  the  largest  results,  while  every 
board  which  has  yielded  to  the  antieducation  sentiment  has  had 
reason  most  seriously  to  regret  it." 

People  in  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  are  all  beginning 
to  recognize  the  aims  and  acknowledge  the  ideals  of  the  European 
college,  pursues  this  writer,  who  gives  us  the  following  opinion  of 
his  own : 

"Tiie  Christian  college  has  its  distinct  function  and  place  in  the 
educational  system,  and  intliat  place  is  indispensable.  Any  com- 
parison between  India  and  America  that  treats  the  non-Christian 
colleges  as  tlie  analogueof  the  State  universities  is  wholly  mislead- 
ing, because  of  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  institu- 
tions and  the  different  position  of  Christianity  in  tiie  two  countries. 
The  State  university  is  surrounded  by  Christian  churches  and 
Christian  homes  ;  tiie  students  come  largely  from  Christian  homes. 
Many  of  the  professors  unhesitatingly  throw  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  personal  religion.  In  India  tiie  Government  college  is 
surrounded  by  non-Christian  influences,  tiie  students  come  from 
non-Christian  homes  ;  the  professors  are  practically  under  bonds 
to  exert  no  religious  influence  ;  and  their  moral  influence  is  almost 
exclusively  that  of  their  personal  cliaracter.  Out  of  the  State 
universities  of  America  may  come  the  men  to  make  a  strong  Chris- 
tian community,  but  scarcely  out  of  tlie  Covernment  or  native  col- 
leges of  India.  To  close  the  Christian  colleges  would  be  to  strip 
Christianity  of  its  strongest  instrument  for  self-development  and 
to  set  back  the  tide  of  mcral  progress  in  India  indefinitely." 

The  Christian  college  has  also  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  women  as  well  as  men  in  India  require  and  deserve  the 
privileges  of  a  good  education.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  social  innovations  which  the  missionary  has  introduced 
into  Asia.     As  Professor  Burton  remarks : 

"The  education  of  women  opens  a  field  of  special  opportunity 
to  the  missionary  bodies.     In   India  as  everywlierc  tiie  influence 


of  the  mother  is  the  first  that  the  child  feels,  and  for  years  the 
strongest.  To  lift  up  women  is  to  elevate  the  home,  and  to  elevate 
the  hoiTie  is  to  purify  the  nation.  Indians  themselves  recognize 
this  fact.  In  the  words  of  a  Hindu  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  money  to  the  development  of  native  education, 
'India  can  not  make  progress  if  the  women  remain  uneducated.' 
That  there  is  need  of  education  for  women  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  only  one  woman  in  140  in  India  can  read  and  write.  No  one 
who  has  visited  tlie  Christian  schools  of  India  and  noted  the  con- 
trast on  the  one  hand  between  the  faces  of  the  girls  of  the  upper 
forms  and  those  of  pupils  of  the  lower  forms,  and  on  the  other  be- 
tween the  former  and  girls  of  the  same  age  seen  on  the  streets  can 
doubt  that  in  the  education  of  women  Christian  missionaries  have 
found  a  field  of  eminent  usefulness.  In  one  respect  indeed  the 
education  of  .women  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  men.  Women 
are  not  office-seekers.  Their  education  is  in  this  respect  less  cal- 
culated than  that  of  men  to  promote  unrest  and  discontent.  Rightly 
conducted  it  elevates  and  purifies  the  life  of  the  nation  at  the 
sources  of  that  life,  the  home.  This  end  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  view,  and  sought  both  directly  in  the  influences  of  the  school 
upon  the  pupils  and  indirectly  in  the  training  of  teachers  who  shall 
themselves  conduct  schools  adapted  to  its  achievement." 


TO  WATCH  THE  PICTURE  SHOWS 

THE  moving-picture  shows  have  had  a  great  many  good  words 
spoken  in  their  behalf  as  cheap,  harmless,  and  educative 
amusements.  But  a  Cincinnati  religious  paper  now  thinks  they 
"need  watching."  This  journal,  The  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, declares  on  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent  of  the  pro- 
bation officers  connected  with  the  juvenile  court  of  Cincinnati  that 
"juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  alarmingly  in  that  city — 50 
per  cent,  he  would  estimate — since  the  multiplication  of  the  cheap 
moving-picture  shows."  This  indictment  does  not  put  all  the 
nickelodeons  under  the  ban  of  reprobation,  but  only  such  of  them 
as  lay  themselves  open  in  a  manner  like  this  : 

"We  lately  saw  a  series  of  pictures  to  which  the  proprietor 
directed  our  specific  attention  as  being  particularly  high-class. 
But  they  showed  abandoned  women,  apartments  in  a  house  of  ill- 
repute,  gamblers  at  their  games,  the  suicide  of  a  prostitute,  the 
hold-ups  of  highwaymen,  and  so  on.  And  all  of  this  the  exhibitor 
claimed  was  teaching  a  high  moral  lesson  !  This  show  was  in  a 
suburban  village.  But  many  of  them  that  crowd  each  other  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  are  much  worse — as  bad  as  they  can  be  and  escape 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  worst  plays  of  the  tenderloin  are 
reproduced,  and  boys  and  girls — who,  because  of  the  small  admit- 
tance fee,  are  the  chief  patrons  of  these  exhibitions — become 
familiarized  with  every  form  of  vice  and  violence.  Juvenile  crimi- 
nals have  repeatedly  confest  that  they  received  their  first  sugges- 
tions of  robbery,  house-breaking,  safe-cracking,  etc.,  from  what 
they  had  seen  on  the  screens. 

"Not  only  are  such  pictures  themselves  depraving,  but  for  inno- 
cent boys  and  girls  to  be  drawn  into  the  associations  likely  to  be 
found  in  such  places,  and  to  be  out  on  the  streets  during  the  night 
hours,  is  not  conducive  to  their  best  moral  development.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  temptations  in  that  direction.  Physi- 
cians, too,  warn  us  that  many  of  the  nickelodeons  are  distinctly 
unsanitary,  being  closed  in  and  threatening  tuberculosis  because 
of  dust,  sputum,  foul  air,  and  lack  of  ventilation." 

This  journal  proceeds  with  a  proposal  for  a  form  of  censorship, 
and  ends  with  the  recital  of  one  form  of  parental  complaisance  : 

"  In  some  towns  the  Mothers'  Meeting  has  taken  action,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  nickelodeons  and  report  on  the 
character  of  the  pictures.  This  is  an  excellent  procedure.  The 
proprietor,  we  think,  would  be  susceptible  to  argument  and  pres- 
sure from  the  side  of  public  opinion,  and  the  next  set  of  films  he 
ordered  or  received  would  be  pretty  sure  to  pass  muster  on  the 
.score  of  respectability.  We  are  told  that  there  are  some  people 
who  adopt  a  curious  form  of  reasoning,  and  because  the  entertain- 
ment is  cheap  imagine  there  is  no  possibility  of  harm  in  it !  If  it 
were  a  question  of  a  regular  theater  with  a  50-cent  admission,  they 
might  hesitate  to  let  their  children  go — but  'just  a  lo-cent  thing,' 
why,  of  course,  that  can't  be  very  bad  !  " 
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MR.  HAMMERSTEIN   OUT 

No  one  is  saying  that  the  end  of  theopera  war  is  not  honorable 
surrender.  Mr.  Hammerstein  quits  ;  yielding  not  so  much 
to  his  foes,  it  seems,  as  to  the  mutinous  friends  within  his  own 
house.  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  who  conducted  the  legal  transac- 
tions which  convey  Mr.  Hammerstein's  operatic  properties  and 
contracts  with  singers  and  musicians  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  told  a  New  York  Sun  repre- 
sentative that  "the  exactions  of  the 
artists,  musicians,  and  others  brought 
about  by  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
opera-houses  have  grown  almost  beyond 
control  and  have  been  the  occasion  of 
such  advancing  prices  that  ^notwithstand- 
ing the  generous  patronage  accorded  by 
the  public,  each  of  the  houses  has  been 
face  to  face  with  a  deficiency."  It  is 
represented  that  tlie  "interests  of  the 
opera-going  public  "  demand  that  these 
exactions  shall  be  kept  within  bounds 
unless  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  opera, 
and  the  only  way  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose is  to  have  one  opera-house  instead 
of  two.  Mr.  Hammerstein's  son,  Arthur, 
is  responsible  for  the  [statement  that  his 
father  receives  more  than  $2,000,000  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and 
retains  only  the  opera-house  in  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  which  may  be  turned  into 
a  music-hall.  The  new  moves  on  the 
operatic  chess-board  consequent  upon 
these  momentous  changes  are  thus  given 
by  T/ie  Sun  : 

"The  full  significance  of  the  transac- 
tion becomes  plain  only  when  it  is  known 
that  Mr.  Stotesbury,  who  has  been  the 
most  generous  supporter  of  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's Philadelphia  enterprise,  has 
been  added  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and 
that  the  future  Philadelphia  performances 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
will  be  given  in  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
House,  built  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  three  years  ago.  Besides 
the  fourteen  performances  given  there  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  there  will  be  a  ten  weeks'  season  by  the  company 
from  the  Chicago  Opera  House,  which  will  be  opened  next  season 
for  only  ten  weeks  and  not  twenty  as  originally  planned." 

What  the  old  opera-house  gets  and  what  it  will  do  with  its 
acquisitions  are  here  set  forth  : 

"  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  acquires  not  only  the  scenery 
and  costumes  used  at  the  Philadelphia  Opera  House  and  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  here,  but  it  acquires  the  rights  to '  Louise, ' 
'PelMasetMdlisande,'  'Thais,' and  all  the  composers'  rights  to  the 
French  operas  on  which  it  has  cast  envious  glances  ever  since  these 
operas  were  introduced  here  by  Oscar  Hammerstein.  'The  Tales 
of  Hoffmann  '  is  public  property,  but  there  are  a  number  of  works 
in  the  Massenet  repertory  that  the  Metropolitan  will  be  delighted 
to  produce.  Whether  or  not  it  will  take  on  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
rights  to  the  operas  of  Richard  Strauss  is  not  so  certain. 

"Then  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Hammerstein  singers 
have  been  acquired  by  the  company  which,  under  the  management 
of  Andreas  Dippel,  is  to  sing  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
Among  these  are  Maurice  Kenaud,  Charles  Dalmores,  Luisa  Tet- 
razzini,  and  some  of  the  principal  artists  who  have  appeared  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  They  will  appear  chiefly  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  altho  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will 


MR.    HAMMERSTEIN   AND  MME.  TETRAZZINI. 

The  former  retires  from  the  operatic  field  with  two 
millions  and  plentiful  experience. 


not  al.so  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  from  time  to  time. 
Cleofonte  Campanini,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  months  to 
conduct  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  will  have  the  chief  artists 
of  tiie  Hammerstein  company  again  under  his  control.  Whether 
or  not  Mary  Garden  will  return  seems  to  be  uncertain,  as  she  had 
separated  from  Mr.  Hammerstein  definitely  before  she  left  for 
Europe." 

Tlie  man  who  has  been  the  best  newspaper  subject  for  the  past 

four  years  is  characterized  by  the  New 
York  Journal  as  "a pianist,  a  violinist, 
a  linguist,  a  wit,  and  a  philosopher." 
He  started  out  as  a  cigar-maker,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  and  afterward  revo- 
lutionized the  manufacture  of  cigars  with 
mechanical  inventions.  The  income 
derived  from  these  is  said  to  be  the  basis 
and  mainstay  of  his  fortune.  Theater- 
building  has  been  his  pastime,  as  this  list 
shows  : 

"He  first  built  the  Harlem  Opera 
House.  Then  he  added  the  Columbus 
Theater,  the  Harlem  Music  Hall,  the 
first  Manhattan  Opera  House,  which 
afterward  became  Koster  &Bial's;  the 
Olympia,  in  which  he  lost  a  fortune,  and 
which  is  now  the  New  York  Theater, 
the  Criterion,  and  the  New  York  Roof 
combined ;  the  Victoria,  the  Republic 
(which  has  become  Belasco's),  and  the 
Hackett." 

The  "  Manhattan  "  House  did  not  wit- 
ness his  first  experiments  in  grand  opera. 
He  had  tried  to  give  German  opera  with 
no  less  a  star  than  Lili  Lehmann  long 
ago  in  his  Harlem  Opera-House  days.  In 
iSgi  he  was  one  of  the  producers  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  in  1S93  he 
brought  out  at  the  "Manhattan  Opera 
House"  that  evolved  into  "Koster  & 
Bial's,"  Moszkowski's  "Boabdil."  But 
his  real  career  began  in  1906,  and  his. 
fortunes  will  be  reviewed  with  interest. 
The  Sun  prints  this  : 

"He  began  his  first  season  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1906,  with  the  performance  of  'Puritani,'  which  had  not 
been  heard  in  New  York  for  years.  His  most  notable  artists  in 
his  first  season  were  Bonci,  Maurice  Renaud,  Charles  Dalmores, 
and  Charles  Gilibert.  But  it  was  through  Madame  Melba,  who 
returned  to  the  New  York  operatic  stage  after  an  absence  of  six 
years  and  sang  twelve  times,  that  he  came  through  the  season 
without  the  great  loss  that  had  been  expected.  Emma  Calv^ 
came  back  that  year  and  sang  for  him,  and  the  second  season  of 
his  success  was  due  to  his  foresight  in  making  liberal  selections 
from  the  French  operatic  repertoire,  which  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  had  neglected  for  years.  Mary  Garden's  dramatic 
skill  and  her  beauty  met  with  wide-spread  popular  recognition,  and 
from  the  time  she  appeared  in  'Louise'  there  was  some  degree 
of  financial  success  for  the  theater,  which  was  greatly  increased 
when  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  who  had  suddenly  blazed  into  success  in 
London,  was  brought  over.  Just  lief  ore  the  production  of  'Louise,' 
however,  Mr.  Hammerstein  was  known  to  be  in  financial  hot 
water.  Then  'Pelldas  et  Mdlisande  '  had  several  very  profitable 
performances. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  Philadelphia  Opera  House  had  been  built, 
and  that  was  a  great  drain  on  the  courageous  manager's  resources. 
The  third  season  had  its  financial  success  in  the  growing  popularity 
of  'Thais,'  the  continued  favor  the  public  showed  to  'The  Tales 
of  Hoffmann,'  and  the  first  production  of  'Salome'  in  French.  It 
was  really  Strauss's  opera  that  brought  the  season  to  such  success 
that  :\Ir.  Hammerstein  said  for  the  first  time  at  the  close  of  that 
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season  that  lie  had  made  some  money,  'not  very  much,'  he  was 
careful  to  observe,  but  some,  whicli  was  more  tlian  he  liad  ever 
boasted  before. 

"  In  the  last  season  there  have  been  many  indications  that  things 
were  not  going  well  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  Musical 
enterprises  of  every  kind  have  suffered  greatly.  Indifference  to 
the  performances  of  his  artists  in  New  York  led  Mr.  Hammerstein 
to  send  them  on  the  road,  with  tlie  result  that  he  declared  after 
their  return  that  no  otlier  tours  would  ever  be  attempted.  Strauss's 
'Elektra  '  did  not  make  the  success  he  had  con- 
templated, altho  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  large 
sums  in  advance  for  the  rights  of  the  work. 
When  he  left  New  .York,  however,  I\Ir.  Ham- 
merstein had  given  no  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  from  the  operatic  field,  and  in  his 
father's  absence  all  negotiations  have  been 
conducted  by  Arthur  Hammerstein  with  Mr. 
Stotesbury  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Company,  with  whom  Mr.  Stotes- 
bury has  become  associated. 

"The  removal  of  Mr.  Hammerstein  from  the 
operatic  field  has  succeeded  in  creating  an  ab- 
solute monopoly  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  with  its  branches  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia,  of  which  New  York  is  the 
center  of  operations." 


not  behind  them  in  raising  a  storm  of  hisses.  "  Poia  "  is  the  opera 
on  an  Indian  theme,  which  was  treated  in  The  Literary  Digest 
for  July  lo,  1909.  The  libretto  is  by  Mr.  Randolph  Hartley, 
founded  on  the  Indian  studies  of  Mr.  Walter  McClintock.  A  Ber- 
lin dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  states  this  : 

"No  onslaught  in  all  the  past  history  of  savage  musical  and 
dramatic  criticism  in  Berlin  has  ever  excelled  in  downright  abuse 
and  violence  the  treatment  accorded  to  Arthur  Nevin's  American. 


GERMANY'S  COLD  SHOULDER 
TO  AMERICAN  ART 

IT    has  sometimes   been  remarked  that  the 
reigning  family  of  Germany  do  not  repre- 
sent the  German  Empire,  but  rather  represent 
themselves.     Cases  in  point  would  seem  to  be 
furnished  in  a  rather  sturdy  protest  against  an 
American  artistic  invasion  put  up  by  the  German 
press  [and  people  in  face  of  marked  approval 
shown  for  American  pictures,  American  opera, 
and  American  singers  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Crown  Prince.      Late  in  March  an    exhibition    of    pictures    by 
American  artists  was   opened    in    Berlin  under   the   supervision 
of    Mr.    Hugo    Reisinger,    the    German-American    banker    who 
organized   the   exhibit    of    German    art    held    in    America    last 
year.       The    Kaiser   went    to   see    the    Berlin    show,   say   dis- 
patches, "inspected  every  picture  critically,  and  exprest  particu- 
lar admiration   for  the  landscapes   of   American   artists."     The 
Crown  Prince  went  also  and  looked  with  interest  on  the  pictures 
of  things  and  scenes  American.     But  the  critics  were  harder  to 
please.     When  they  are  tempted  to  express  themselves  at  all,  they 
show  themselves  disappointed  that  our  art  is  so  little  national. 
The  art  critic  of  \^&  Kreuz  Zeitimg  {V>^r\m)  observes  tiiat  "the 
Americans  are  still  dependent    on  European,  and  especially  on 
French,  art  for  their  training."     The  great  majority  of  these  pic- 
tures, he  says,  might  have  been  produced  'anywhere.     The  critic 
of  the  Kaiserliche  Zeituiig  (Berlin)   "hoped  to  see  something  ex- 
clusively American  and  found  only  mediocre  specimens  of  draw- 
ing-room art."     The  critic  of  the  Ilhistrirte  Zeiticng  (Berlin)  oIj- 
serves  that  the  importance  of  this  exhibition  is  derived  from  a  few 
names,  such   as    Sargent,    Whistler,   Melchers,    Chase,   Pennell, 
Stewart,  Harrison,  McCameron,  and  Hamilton.     At  this  moment 
public  attention  naturally  turns   to  Gari  Melchers's  portrait    of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  this  critic  sees  the  work  "painted  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  Americanism." 

But  while  the  art  critics  are  coldly  polite  [the  music  critics  are 
blatantly  abusive  over  Mr.  Arthur  Nevin's  "Poia,"  sung  in  tlie 
Royal  Opera  House  on  April  23.  At  the  end  of  the  performance, 
we  are  informed,  "the  auditorium  rocked  with  tlie  most  remarkable 
counter-demonstration  of  approval  and  disapproval  a  Berlin  pre- 
miere has  ever  evoked."  The  American  contingent  fulfilled  their 
duty  in  expressing  patriotic  pride-  but  the  German  element  were 
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THE   CROWN  PRINCE  AT   THE  AMERICAN  EXHIBITION. 

Tlie  Royal  Family  seem  to  be  about  the  only  enthusiastic  admirers  of  American  pictures  in  Berlin. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  reproduced  on  the  following  pages. 

grand-opera  'Poia,'  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  last  night. 
The  unanimity  of  the  intemperate  comment  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it,  as  well  as  last  night's  hissing,  was  intended  primarily  as  a 
concerted  demonstration  against  the  'Americanization  '  of  the 
Kaiser's  operatic  stage,  and  only  incidentally  as  condemnation  of 
the  first  American  opera  introduced  in  Europe. 

"The  permanent  employment  of  six  Americans  in  stellar  posi- 
tions at  the  leading  German  Court  opera  has  long  rankled  in  local 
ijreasts,  and  the  Kaiser  has  for  the  past  six  years  been  under  con- 
stant fire  for  'introducing  international  politics  into  operatic 
affairs. '  The  acceptance  of  an  American  opera  for  the  royal  stage, 
after  a  hearing  had  been  refused  to  modern  German  composers 
with  the  exception  of  Strauss,  simply  added  insult  to  injury. 

"The  omniscient  Berlin  critics  and  a  large  section  of  the  public 
have  long  hankered  [after  an  opportunity  to  vent  their  pent-up 
spleen.  Making  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  admitted  short- 
comings of  Mr.  Nevin's  work,  no  other  conclusion  is  possible 
after  reading  the  billing.sgate  heaped  upon  American  art  in  gen- 
eral by  to-day's  Berlin  newspapers. 

"Mr.  Nevin  and  the  librettist,  Mr.  Hartley,  find  consolation  in 
t!ie  fact  that  pronounced  successes  have  been  scored  in  Berlin  de- 
spite attacks  by  the  local  critics.  .  .  .  Ricliard  .Strauss  has  always 
enjoyed  their  disfavor,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  no 
'mere  American'  could  ever  escape  it." 

Tiie  New  York  Sun  attempts  this  explanation  of  the  apparent 
unpopularity  of  American  singers  who  invade  not  only  Berlin  but 
other  (German  cities,  especially  Baireutii,  "  where  they  are  in  greater 
favor  with  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  than  with  the  audiences  "  : 

"  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  American 
singers  is  as  yet  unpopular  chiefly  because  it  is  a  novelty.  Italian 
singers  have  predominated  in  Italy,  Frencii  in  France,  and  Ger- 
man in  Germany,  except  in  the  cases  of  some  distinguished  stars, 
who  have  made  passing  visits.  To  find  American  singers  engaged 
as  permanent  members  of  their  companies  is  something  to  which 
Europeans  have  not  yet  become  accustomed." 
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PRESIDENT    TAKT. 

By  Robert  McCameron. 


MOTHER  ANU    CHILD. 

By  William  Morris  Hunt. 


SOME  OF  THE  PICTURES  BY  WHICH  THE 


NARROWING   WAGNER'S  NICHE 

'  I  ""HE  worship  of  VVagfiier  is  passing  into  a  new  phase.  It  is  not 
•■■  less  appreciative  of  real  values,  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  shows  us, 
but  it  is  no  longer  blind  to  sliortcomings  tiiat  the  last  generation 
of  worshipers  failed  to  discover  or  treated  only  as  qualities  to 
exalt.  Tiie  new  generation,  asserts  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  is  persuaded  tlirough  its  increasing  familiarity  with 
Wagner's  music-dramas,  that  "he  was  no  poet  except  in  music  and 
no  dramatist  save  in  tones."  Neither  is  he  "social  reformer,  theo- 
retical revolutionist,  thinker,  teacher,  or  any  other  of  the  fantastic 
figures  that  he  liked  to  fancy  dwelt  under  the  velvet  cap  of  Richard 
Wagner."  There  will  evidently  be  much  for  the  devotees  to  sur- 
render, according  to  what  is  here  put  under  ban  : 

"Bulky  Teutonic  volumes  set  him  forth  in  one  or  another  of 
these  capacities.  Seriously  or  ironically,  some  one,  perhaps  it 
was  Mr.  Shaw,  has  drawn  a  whole  social  pliilosophy  from  the 
'Ring  '  operas  and  even  adjusted  poor  7^^/ />/^r,  most  enduring  of 
'wurms,'  to  the  French  Revolution.  Wagner  himself  had  such  a 
Gladstonian  ability  for  self-persuasion  that  he  could  believe  that 
he  was  thinking  of  Schopenhauer's  metaphysics  when  he  was  wri- 
ting the  burningly  erotic  pages  of  tiie  love-music  in  'Tristan,'  and 
that  he  was  constructing  some  sort  of  ethical  philosophy  in  the 
mystical  and  shimmeringraptures  of  the  Grail  music  in  'Parsifal.' 
No  one  but  a  few  duty-ridden  commentators  and  fossilized  devotees 
heed  these  things  nowadays.  Wagner,  the  musician,  has  absorbed 
every  other  aspect  of  the  remarkable  genius  who  believed  himself 
almost  as  many-sided  as  Shakespeare  unconsciously  was.  Wag- 
ner's music,  and  not  his  'poetry,'  his  drama,  his  piiilosophizings, 
teaciiings,  or  theories,  now,  and  almost  alone,  sways  and  holds  his 
hearers." 

Columns  and  pages  have  been  written,  Mr.  Parker  goes  on  to 
say,  explaining  and  applauding  Wagner's  texts  as  so  much  "  poetry  " 


or  as  so  much  "drama."  But,  he  irreverently  asserts,  "the  texts 
themselves  correct  tlie  error  and  excess  of  such  admiration." 
Furtlier : 

"  Imagine  SJeg//n//id's  'Love-Song  '  in  the  first  act  of  'Die  Wal- 
kiire,'  or  Sac/is's  monologue  at  his  door  in  the  second  act  of  'Die 
Meistersinger ' — passages  in  which  he  truly  approaches  toward 
poetic  expression  in  word — reprinted  in  an  anthology  of  German 
verse,  and  what  discerning  reader  would  match  them  with  even 
tlie  'specimens  '  of  tlie  secondary  and  the  tertiary  poets  that  such 
a  volume  would  include.  Again,  strip  'Die  Meistersinger,'  or 
'Tannhauser,'  or  'Gotterdammerung  '  each  of  its  music  and  con- 
sider their  texts  as  actable  dramas,  as  the  texts  of  'Madama 
Butterfly,'  or  'Louise,"  or 'Boris  (iodunoff'  are  measurably  actable 
in  themselves,  and  who  could  sit  endurably  under  them  }  Presu- 
mably there  is  an  Inferno  for  writers  about  music,  and  there  it  may 
be  tlie  fate  of  the  overzealous,  wlio  have  done  Wagner  more  harm 
than  good,  to  see — and  hear — 'Das  Rheingold  '  or  'Siegfried  '  acted 
as  a  play.  Traverse  Wagner's  texts,  again  stript  of  their  music, 
episode  by  episode,  choose  from  them  incidents  of  thrilling  and 
searching  dramatic  appeal  in  the  actual  hearing  of  the  opera — the 
parting  of  Wotatt  and  Briinnhilde,  for  example,  or  the  scene  be- 
tween Siegfried  and  the  awakened  Valkyr,  or  the  coming  of  Isolde'' s 
ship  to  Tristan''s  castle — and  the  drama  that  so  stirs  us  as  we  watch 
and  listen  lies  a  little  in  the  naked  situation  that  a  mere  scenario 
might  have  yielded,  and  for  the  rest  altogether  in  the  music. 
Drama,  intrinsically,  from  Sophocles  to  Somerset  Maugham,  con- 
cerns itself  with  human  beings  and  engrosses  or  amuses  its  auditors 
by  its  human  appeal.  In  the  long  list  of  Wagner's  personages, 
who  are  human  outside  the  Nuremberg  folk  of  his  one  lyric 
comedy,  Daland ■a.wA  Erik  in  the  early  'Flying  Dutchman,'  K2ir- 
ivetial  and  the  sheplierd  in  'Tristan,'  the  King  in  'Lohengrin,'  and 
the  Landgrave  and  his  Knights  in  'Tannhauser'.?  The  personages 
of  the  'Ring  '  operas,  celestial,  earthly,  or  subterranean,  are  more 
remote  from  human  experience  and  sympathy  than  are  those  of 
Greek  tragedy.     The  world  of  the  Grail  and  Parsifal  is  as  misty 
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PLAYING    PATIENCE. 

By  Frank  W.  Benson. 


HEAD    OF    A    YOUNG    GIRL. 

By  James  McNeill  Whistler. 


GERMANS  ARE  NOW  JUDGING  OF  OUR  ART. 


and  mystical  as  any  land  of  Maeterlinck.  Tristan  and  Isolde  are 
superhuman.  Only  Taii/ikditser,  embodying  and  sublimating  the 
everlasting  human  conflict  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  seems  born 
of  a  true  dramatic  poet." 

Wagner  was  primarily  a  musician  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Parker  presents 
the  case,  only  deceived  himself  when  "in  theory  he  preached,  in 
sincerity  he  believed,  that  the  particular  drama  should  condition 
the  music  that  was  to  enforce  and  illuminate  it "  r 

"When,  however,  he  set  about  the  actual  writing  of  this  music, 
the  composer's  genius,  the  composer's  will,  that  at  such  times 
mastered  all  other  impulses  in  him,  inevitably  came  uppermost, 
and  the  musical  design  and  substance  often  conditioned  and  de- 
termined the  course  of  the  drama.  From  'Lohengrin,' through 
'Parsifal,'  Wagner's  operas  are  very  long,  and  the  dramatic  move- 
ment is  exceeding  slow.  At  every  opportunity,  especially  in  the 
'Ring'  operas,  one  or  another  personage  pauses  to  comment,  to 
reflect,  to  expatiate. 

"The  reason  for  these  things,  or  rather  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse toward  them,  is  clear.  Wagner,  the  migiuy  composer, 
surged  with  music.  Until  the  years  of  'Parsifal,'  his  fecundity 
and  vitality  seemed  inexhaustible.  Recall  the  mere  volume  of 
puissant  and  tireless  music  l^etween  the  Dutchinans  landing 
and  Briiniihilde's  immolation.  Write  music  he  must  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  genius,  and  accordingly  he  gave  his  texts  the 
fullest  possible  musical  investiture;  he  retarded  the  pace  of  his 
dramas  that  he  might  liave  the  more  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  musical  design  ;  and  he  amplified  passages  of  com- 
ment and  reflection  and  dwelt  upon  them  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
fuller  occasions  for  musical  expatiation.  Wagner  might  have  been 
a  German  pedagog  preparing  a  thesis  in  his  desire  to  leave  nothing 
unsaid  that  his  text,  and  still,  more  his  seething  mind  and  fired 
spirit,  suggested  to  him.  He  must  expre.ss  everything,  and  some- 
times almost  repeat  everything  ;  he  had  a  passion  for  musical  ex- 
actitude that  is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the  musical  suggestion  dear 


to  the  new  generation  of  composers  and  auditors  ;  the  faults  of  his 
musical  rhetoric  are  pleonasm  and  even  tautology.  Yet  this  pas- 
sionate prolixity  nurtured  a  passionate,  if  too  ample,  music." 


A  LIBRARIAN'S  VIEWS— Three  odd  things  are  set  forth  by  a 
.St.  Louis  librarian.  One  is  that  Germans  read  more  tlian  Irish, 
another  that  tramps  do  not  like  to  climb  stairs,  and  the  third  is 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  not  tried  to  advertise  himself  in  his  gifts  to 
free  libraries. 

The  St.  Louis  Posi-Dispatch  finds  these  things  in  a  new  volume 
called  "The  American  Public  Library,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  head  of  the  public  library  in  St.  Louis.  His  comparison 
of  reading-habits  of  different  nationalities  is  based  on  his  ob- 
servations in  St.  Louis  and  in  New  York,  where  he  was  lately 
chief  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  public  library.  He 
writes : 

"The  Irish  do  not  care  to  read  as  much  as  Germans  do.  It  is 
difficult  to  induce  tlie  Latin  races,  even  those  who  are  readers,  to 
use  a  public  library;  while  tiie  Teutonic  races  seek  out  the  library 
for  themselves." 

The  newspaper  reading-room  presents  a  trying  prol)leni,  but  is 
solvable.     Thus : 

"  In  a  reading-room  of  this  kind,  tlie  library  often  has  trouble  in 
excluding  the  'tramp  "  element— rough,  and  often  dirty  persons, 
who  come  to  lounge  or  rest,  perhaps  to  sleep,  rarely  to  read  ;  and 
who  often  occupy  seats  to  the  exclusion  of  legitimate  or  actual 
readers 

"In  libraries  where  the  newspaper  reading-room  is  somewhat 
inaccessible,  there  is  little  annoyance  of  this  kind.  In  most  of  the 
branch  libraries  of  New  York,  where  the  reading-room  generally 
occupies  the  third  story,  it  is  almost  entirely  absent.     Per.sons 
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willing  to  climb  to  the  third  story  are  those  who  are  genuinely 
desirous  of  reading." 

Here  are  some  notable  statements  about  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  : 

"His  donations  to  libraries  now  (January  i,  1910)  amount  to 
$53,473. 153,  distributed  among  2,094  institutions.  .  .  .  Such  gifts 
(conditioned  on  the  support  of  the  recipients)  have  been  regarded 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  some  persons  looking  on  them  as  no  gifts  at 
all,  and  others  as  the  only  appropriate  form  of  donation. 

"Mr.  Carnegie's  donations  have  also  been  looked  upon  as 
prompted  solely  by  egotism  and  desire  for  self-advertisement.  It 
should  be  noted  that  none  of  them  have  been  ac- 
companied by  any  stipulation  or  request  that  the 
donor  shall  be  commemorated  in  any  way,  or 
even  that  his  name  shall  be  inscribed  on  the 
building.  The  name,  'Carnegie  libraries,'  is  a 
popular  one,  and  rarely  official. 

"  Boards  of  trustees,  of  course,  frequently  and 
properly  put  up  tablets  or  inscriptions  to  the 
effect  that  the  library  building  was  erected  with 
funds  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  but  the  donor 
has  never  encouraged  such  a  practise.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  certainly  received  ample  advertise- 
ment from  the  public,  but  he  has  done  nothing 
to  favor  it ;  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  a 
man  could  give  away  an  amount  equivalent  to  a 
dozen  large  fortunes  witliout  attracting  some 
public  notice." 


BJORNSON,  "HALF  CHIEFTAIN, 
HALF  POET" 

BJORNSON  was  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
have  proved  the  power  of  the  drama  for 
moral  reform,  and  he  proved  it  past  all  doubt  or 
denial,  we  are  told  in  the  notices  now  appearing 
after  his  recent  death  in  Paris.  In  his  play  called 
■"The  Bankrupt,"  for  example,  he  exposed  the 
paucity  of  honor  in  the  financial  world  so  vividly 
that  the  wife  of  a  secret  defaulter  fainted  when 
she  saw  on  the  stage  the  character  of  her  hus- 
band. Another  spectator,  a  speculating  banker,  was  so  wrought 
up  by  the  play  that  on  the  following  day  he  announced  his  bank- 
ruptcy. In  his  play  called  "A  Glove,"  Bjornson  pleaded  for 
equal  standards  in  tiie  morals  of  the  sexes,  and  followed  up  his 
teachings  by  a  missionary  tour  of  the  villages  where  he  lectured  on 
chastity,  exalting  virtue  and  personal  purity  as  a  law  of  the  heart 
and  an  institution  of  society.  It  is  said  that  his  lectures  led  to 
improved  moral  conditions  in  various  places. 

Bjornson's  death  carries  away  the  last  of  the  great  Norwegian 
triad.  Grieg  and  Ibsen  preceded  him  into  the  sliadows  but  a  few 
years,  and  now  the  northern  peninsula  is  bereft  of  all  its  "grand 
old  men."  It  is  being  remarked  that  Bjornson  was  more  various 
in  his  interests  and  touched  life  on  more  sides  than  these  other  of 
his  compatriots  ;  perhaps  for  this  reason  he  figures  larger  at  home 
than  abroad.  The  English  and  French  world  knew  him  first  as  a 
■writer,  then  he  grew  into  prominence  in  the  political  field,  a  fact, 
says  the  New  York  S7m,  that  made  his  literary  works  better  known 
and  caused  them  to  be  more  widely  read.  In  early  life  he  and 
Ibsen  were  friends,  then  estrangement  followed,  but  this  was  healed 
in  later  years,  and  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Bjorn;,on's  daughter 
to  Ibsen's  son.  In  early  life  Bjornson  wrote  plays  and  followed 
journalism.  He  championed  the  Norwegian  race  and  genius  and 
the  restoration  of  the  native  tongue  to  its  pristine  integrity.  This 
•effort  was  made  in  face  of  Danish  and  German  encroachments. 
T/ie  Sun  continues  its  interesting  account : 

"He  organized  public  lectures  in  furtherance  of  Norwegian  art, 

and  he  became  manager  of  theaters  in  Bergen  and  Christiania. 

He  accepted  at  first  the  theological  views  of  Grundtvig's  elemetu- 

-ary  Christianity,  fought  for  religion  and  morality  ;  later,  after  a 


THE  "victor    HUGO  of  the    NORTH," 

So  Bjornson  was  long  ago  called  by  a 
French  critic.  "  He  never  wrote  from  a 
trivial  purpose  or  witli  a  depressing  idea." 


tour  of  Study  in  Denmark,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  thought  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Mill, 
Taine,  and  others  through  their  works,  his  writings  took  a  Dar- 
winian and  psychological  tinge,  and  he  entered  politics  as  a  social 
reformer,  became  prominent  in  the  election  campaigns,  was  elo- 
quent in  addressing  the  people,  and  in  1870  came  out  for  a  union 
of  Norway  with  France.  Later  he  led  the  National  Radical  party, 
and  once  wanted  Norway  to  become  an  independent  republic.  In 
1905  he  came  out  for  the  election  of  a  king  as  a  properly  republi- 
can scheme  of  government.  Whether  in  his  early  rural  novels  and 
heroic  dramas  or  his  later  books,  plays,  and  songs,  the  critics 
found  always  grandeur,  beauty,  and  charm." 

Bjornson  was  born  in  December,  1832,  at 
Kvikne,  Oesterdalen,  Norway,  wliere  his  father 
was  pastor  of  a  small  church.  His  early  interest 
in  Bible  stories  and  the  fascination  that  the  leg- 
ends of  his  country  held  for  him  gave  a  marked 
trend  to  his  later  work.  The  Sun  adds  these 
words  of  comment  upon  his  principal  works  : 

"It  has  been  said  of  him:  'His  ballads  and 
greater  lyrical  compositions,  of  which  "  Bergliot  " 
is  the  most  exquisite,  had  the  sparkle  of  the  frost, 
the  ring  of  the  Erlking,  while  his  songs  of  the 
fatherland  have  become  national  songs.'  His 
dramas  covered  questions  of  politics  and  religion, 
domestic  relations  and  social  conditions.  He 
satirized  the  press  in  'The  Editor,'  attacked  the 
institution  of  monarchy  in 'The  King.' 

"In  later  years  some  of  his  rugged  edges  of 
antagonism  were  less  noticeable  than  in  his  early 
fighting  days,  with  regard  to  some  of  his  ultra 
positions,  but  he  liked  a  combat  always.  Some 
years  ago  when  it  was  reported  that,  tired  of  the 
political  ferment  for  which  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible, he  had  determined  to  go  and  live  in 
Munich,  he  wrote:  'I  shall  live  right  here  in 
Norway — I  shall  thrash  and  be  thrashed  in  Nor- 
way—I shall  win  and  die  in  Norway — of  this  you 
can  be  sure.' 

"All  the  same,  ever  since  1882  he  lived  much 
in  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  Tyrol,  spending  his 
summers  on  his  Norwegian  farm,  Aulestad.  He 
spoke  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  He  received  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature  in  1903." 

It  is  safe  to  say,  observes  the  Springfield  Republican,  "that  he 
never  wrote  from  a  trivial  purpose  or  with  a  depressing  idea."  It 
quotes  with  approval  this  estimate  from    George  Brandes,   the 

Danisii  critic  : 

"By  nature  Bjornson  is  half  chieftain,  half  poet,  combining  in 
his  personality  these  two  most  striking  figures  of  ancient  Norway, 
the  chief  and  the  skald.  By  turn  of  thought  he  is  half  tribune, 
half  lay  preacher,  his  public  utterances  being  distinguished  by  a 
combination  of  the  political  and  the  religious  earnestness  of  his 
countrymen,  and  this  in  a  more  marked  degree  after  than  before  his 
secession  from  orthodoxy.  Since  his  apostasy  he  has  been  more 
markedly  the  missionary,  the  reformer." 

In  these  few  sentences,  this  paper  comments,  "one  obtains  the 
conviction  of  Bjornson's  perfect  national  genius — the  genius  that 
has  arisen  in  tlie  political  and  civic  life  of  Norway."     Further : 

"  For  there  is  that  side  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist — he  was  the 
patriot ;  active  in  awakening  the  old  national  vigor  of  Norway  in 
new  conditions,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  people,  forcible  and  rpas- 
terly.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden, 
departing  on  the  democratic  ground,  out  of  the  aristocratic  tradi- 
tions. He  was  a  strong  orator,  full  of  appeal,  stirring  the  people; 
one  of  them,  side  by  side,  and  sharing  their  own  legendary  lore  and 
domestic  traditions.  His  relations  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
whom  personally  he  liked,  were  such  that  thirty  years  ago  he  had 
to  leave  Norway  for  expressing  his  republican  sentiments  in  a 
jioetic  address  to  King  Oscar,  for  he  would  have  been  put  in  prison 
(or  Icse-inajestd  had  he  not  escaped.  He  made  his  home  in  Ger- 
nuiny,  and  traveled  widely,  visiting  this  country  for  a  year  or  so." 
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Achievements  of  Luther  Trant.     Illustrated,     izmo 
pp.  365,     Boston:    Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Banerjea.  S.  B.  Tales  of  Bengal.  Edited  by 
Francis  Henry  Skrine.  i2mo,  pp.  187.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

Bower,  B.  M.  (B.  M.  Sinclair).  The  Happy  Fam- 
ilv.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  330.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Brasted.  Fred.  The  Gang.  A  Story  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  320.  Philadel- 
phia:   Griffith   &  Rowland  Press.     $1.25. 

Brewster,  Edwin  Tenney.  Swimming.  i2mo, 
pp.  96.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  MifHin 
Co.     $1  net. 

This  is  a  verv  useful    and  clever  little 


Abbey.  Henry.  The  Dream  of  Love— A  Mystery,  tically  an  extinct  people.  The  Hurons  had  clever  hands  the  book  might  become 
i6mo,  pp.  94.  Cambridge:  Riverside  Press.  ^^^^  selected  as  a  field  for  labor  soon  after  merely  the  cynical  protest  of  a  pessimist, 
Balmer.  Edwin  and  MacHarg.  William.  The  Champlain's  visit  to  them  in  the  winter  but  Mr  Churchill  has  succeeded  in  throw- 
subsequent  to  his  defeat  in  Western  New  ing  into  welcome  relief  against  his  sordid 
York.  Because  of  their  remoteness  from  background  those  finer,  redeeming  traits 
white  people,  and  the  fact  that  they  lived  of  character  that  not  only  may  exist  amid 
in  well-protected  villages,  thej'  were  uncongenial  surroundings,  but  may  be  de- 
thought  to  offer  an  inviting  field  for  mis-  veloped  because  of  them.  Honora  Lef- 
sionaries.  Such,  indeed,  they  became.  The  fingwell,  a  St.  Louis  girl,  who  has  just  com- 
results  accomplished  among  them  in  ten  pleted  a  term  at  a  fashionable  Eastern 
years.  Father  Campbell  says,  "have  scarcely  boarding-school,  contracts  an  unfortunate 
a  parallel  in  missionary  annals."  Thou-  marriage  in  an  effort  to  obtain  riches  and 
sands  "became  excellent  Christians  and  social  recognition.  Judged  by  her  girlish 
not  a  few  were  distinguished  by  lives  of  standards,  Peter  Erwin,  her  childhood 
exalted  virtue."  But  all  this  was  accom-  friend,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  possi- 
book  which  every  one  who  tempts  the  sea  plished  at  the  cost  of  terrible  suffering  on  ble  husband,  and  only  after  years  of  misery 
ought  to  possess.  The  work  will  be  par-  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  men  often  of  and  disillusionment  does  she  realize  his 
ticularly  useful  to  those  who  teach  swim-  gentle  European  birth,  training,  and  cul-  mental  and  moral  greatness.  She  makes 
ming  to  others.  The  frontispiece  presents  ture.  Many  were  subjected  to  the  most  the  common  mistake  of  hunting  afar  for 
a   remarkable    picture    of    Miss    Annette    horrible  of  tortures,  and  some  met  death  the  best  in  life  when  it  is  close  at  hand. 

in  frightful  ways  as  indicated  in  the  com-  Except  that  the  author  clears  the  way 
posite  picture  printed  below.  rather  too  obviously  for  Honora's  final 
When  the  Hurons  were  finally  dispersed,  happiness,  the  book  is  a  strong,  well-writ- 
several  missionaries  who  had  survived  in  ten,  suggestive  piece  of  work, 
the  work  around  Georgian  Bay  labored  in  Comfort,  Will  Levington.  Routledge  Rides 
central   New  York.      Among  these  were  Le  Alone.     Frontispiece.     i2mo,  pp.  310.     Philadelphia: 

MT5  •  J    T  r\c    T  ,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

oyne,  Bressani,  and  Jogues.     Ot  Jogues 

life  much  is  already  known  to  general  read- 
ers. His  martyrdom  among  the  Mohawks, 
and  the  memorial  maintained  by  his  order 
on  its  site  under  the  devoted  ministrations 


Kellerman. 

Bruce,  Wm.  Geo.  School  Architecture.  A  Handy 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Architects  and  School  Author- 
ities. i6mo,  pp.  285.  Illustrated.  Milwaukee: 
Johnson   Service   Co. 

Buchanan,  James,  The  Works  of.  Comprizing 
his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Private  Correspond- 
ence. Collected  and  Edited  by  John  Bassett  Moore. 
Volume  XI.  t86o-68.  8vo,  pp.  xxii-si6.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Calthrop,  Dion  Clayton.  Tin,sel  and  Gold.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  351.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co. 

Campbell,   Rev,  T.  J.      Pioneer  Priests  of  North        .  -r^      ^  t    1        x     ttt  r        •,■ 

America.      1642-1 710.      Volume    II.— Among    the    of  tather  John  J.  Wynne,  are  famihar 
Hurons.    i2mo,  pp.  411.    New  Y'ork:   America  Press, 
.32  Washington  Square. 


Cox,  Marian.    The  Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman. 
Pp.  413.     New  York:    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 


Father  Campbell  has  done  well  to  con- 
tinue, in  a  second  volume,  the  record  set 
forth  in  his  first  deal- 
ing with  the  heroic 
labors  of  Catholic 
priests,  mainly  Jesuits, 
in  North  America  in 
the  years  immediately- 
subsequent  to  the  first 
settlement.  In  his  first 
volume  he  set  forth  the 
labors  of  these  devoted 
men  among  the  Iro- 
quois of  Central  New- 
York.  That  was  a 
moving  and  memora- 
"ble  story,  already  made 
familiar  to  thousands 
•of  readers  through 
Parkman,  but  it  has 
■been  much  amplified 
as  to  details  and  cir- 
cumstances by  Father 
•Campbell.  The  present 
volume  deals  with 
Catholic  missionaries 
among  the  Hurons, 
who  were  settled  chief- 
ly in  villages  north  of 
Lake  Erie  and  east  of 
Georgian  Bay.  Their 
work,  in  the  main,  was 
earlier  than  the  work 
done  in  central  New 
York. 

The  pioneer  among  the  Hurons  was  Le 
Caron,  a  Recollect,  who  began  in  1615. 
Others,  and  these  became  more  famous  in 


Canby,  Henry  Seidel.     The  Short  Story  in  Eng- 
lish.    i2mo,  pp.  385.    New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Cawein,  Madison.     New  Poems.     i6mo, 
London:  Grant  Richards,  7  Carlton  Street. 


pp.    247- 


MISSIONARY    MARTYRS   AMONG   THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    INDIANS. 

A  composite  picture,  illustrating  methods  of  torture  and  death  employed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     See  review  of  Father  Campbell's  "  Pioneer  Priests." 


Churchill,  Winston.     A  Modern  Chronicle. 
524.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co. 


This  is  as  unique  a  piece  of  literature  as 
has  found  its  way  into  print  for  some 
time.  Stamped  with  a  daring  unconven- 
tionality  of  thought,  it  carries  one  along 
despite  himself,  and  refuses  to  be  read  or 
dismissed  lightly.  In  it  the  intellect  and 
soul  are  at  the  same  time  held  up  for  merci- 
less analysis  and  poetic 
interpretation. 

Much  of  the  book  is 
in  dialog  form,  consist- 
ing of  conversations 
between  a  modern 
philosopher  and  his 
protege  Gaspard,  a 
young  artist  with  a 
brilliant  future  ahead 
of  him.  The  most  pro- 
found themes  are  ex- 
ploited, the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  render  Gas- 
pard "a  hermit  of  the 
crowds"  and  not  "an 
unfulfilled  ego  "  like 
the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. The  older  man 
carefully  surrounds  his 
pupil  with  those  influ- 
ences that  make  for 
the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and 
soul,  refusing  to  sanc- 
tion his  mingling  with 
the  crowds  until  he 
can  use  people  instead 
of  being  molded  by 
them.  His  first  paint- 
ing, while  it  calls  forth 
favorable  comment, 
fails  of  being  a  master- 


Pp.  piece,  because  it  reveals  the  artist's  soul 
but  not  that  of  his  subject.  In  "the  veiled 
A  Modern  Chronicle"  is  a  study  of  woman,"  who  has  been  mysteriously  res- 
the  work,  were  Brebeuf,  the  Lalements  American  social  life  and  lacks  the  political  cued  from  a  nunnery  by  Gaspard's  bene- 
(Jerome  and  Gabriel),  Le  Moyne,  and  Bres-  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Churchill's  more  recent  factor,  the  artist  is  given  an  adequate 
sani.  The  Huron  mission,  altho  its  term  novels.  In  it  our  national  characteristics  study.  She  has  been  jirotected  from  the 
of  life  was  only  thirty-five  years,  became  are  grasped  understandingly  and  held  uj)  rude  gaze  of  the  public  and  is  hardly  con- 
most  fruitful.  It  came  to  an  end  from  for  merciless  analysis.  The  love  of  money  scious  of  h£r  own  body  and  soul.  The  love 
causes  independent  of  the  zeal  of  the  mis-  and  misuse  of  wealth,  the  divorce  evil,  the  of  Gaspard's  teacher  and  the  art  of  the 
sionaries.  The  Iroquois,  deadly  enemies  unrest  of  the  so-called  smart  set,  purpose-  pupil  are  both  brought  to  bear  to  awaken 
of  the  Harons,  fought  them  in  most  aggres-  less  living — all  these  undesirable  tend-  the  human  and  the  divine  in  their  sub- 
s'.ve  ways,  and  at  last  made  them  prac-   encies  are  given  due  prominence.     In  less  ject.      The     dev^elopment      of     her     soul, 
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succeeded  by  the  more  insistent  unfolding  of 
earthly  desires,  presents  a  baffling  problem. 
The  veiled  woman,  however,  teaches  Gas- 
])ard  the  why  and  wherefore  of  life.  The 
book  is  a  brilliant  conception,  admirably 
worked  out. 

Cran,  Mrs.  George.  A  Woman  in  Canada.  8vo, 
pp.  283.     Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    S3  net. 

The  lady  who  writes  this  book  concludes 
with  the  avowal,  "If  I  had  to  earn  my 
living,  I  would  go  to  Canada."  The  book 
contains  nothing  new  either  as  an  itiner- 
ary or  a  literary  comment.  Its  literary 
value  is  indeed  insignificant,  but  its  candor, 
freshness,  and  the  way  in  which  it  inter- 
ests the  reader  as  the  record  of  an  actual 
experience  make  it  a  pleasant,  readable, 
and,  to  some  extent,  illuminating  work. 

Crane,  Aaron  Martin.  A  Search  after  Ultimate 
Truth.  The  Divine  Perfection  Inherent  in  Man  and 
in  all  Creation.  i2mo,  pp.  497.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah.  A  Journey  in  Southern  Si- 
beria. The  Mongols;  Their  Religion  and  Their  Myths. 
Illustrated.  Svo,  pp.  319.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $3  net. 

Davis,  Yorke.  The  Green  Cloak.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  307.    New  York:   Sturgis  &  Walton.   Si. 50. 

Davison,  Allison.  The  Human  Body  and  Health. 
Three  Parts.  I.  Elementary.  II.  Intermediate. 
III.  Advanced.  Svo,  pp.  101  +  223+320.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co. 

A  work  intended  for  \inprofessional  peo- 
ple who  desire  a  clear  account  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  safest  and  best  method  of  preserving 
sound  and  efficient  health  in  all.  The  illus- 
trations add  to  its  usefulness  and  the 
teaching  seems  much  more  complete  and 
reliable  than  are  some  of  the  manuals  on 
physiology  which  have  been  published  for 
the  use  of  schools. 

Dennis,  James  T.  [Translator],  The  Burden  of 
Isis.  (Wisdom  of  the  East  Series).  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton   &  Co. 

This  volume  is  a  translation  from  the 
Egyptian.  It  has  sonietimes  been  referred 
to  as  "The  Laments  of  Isis  and  Nephthys." 
Mr.  Dennis  lives  in  Baltimore,  his  work 
having  found  a  publisher  in  London  and 
been  imported  here.  It  is  really  a  collec- 
tion of  liturgies  admired  for  the  insight 
they  afford  into  a  deep  and  beautiful  re- 
ligious feeling  in  Egypt  a  thousand  years 


before  Christ.     The  spiritual  level  reached 
is  often  high.    Confidence  in  an  overruling 


House  in  East  15th  Street,  New  York,  in  which 
the  Authors  Club  was  organized.  At  one  time 
the  home  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


destiny  and  hope  as  to  a  future  life  are  well 

cxprest. 

Dejeans,  Elizabeth.  The  Heart  of  Desire.  Illus- 
Irated.  i2mo,  pp.  365.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Co. 

De  Leon,  T.  C.     John  Holden,  Unionist.     A  Ro- 


MARIAN   COX, 

Author  of  "  The  Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman." 


"Liber  Sciiptorum,"  published  by  the  Authors 
Club  and  from  sales  of  which  $20,000  was  derived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  club.  See  review  of  George 
Cary  Eggleston's  "  Recollections." 

mance  of  the  Days  of  Forrest's  Ride  with  Emma 
Sanson.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  338.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Dinsmore,  Julia  Stockton.  Verses  and  Sonnets. 
i2mo,  pp.  151.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Dubois,  Paul.  Nervous  States,  Their  Nature  and 
Causes.  lamo,  pp,  200.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.     75  cents. 

What  is  called  nervousness,  nervous 
prostration,  neurasthenia,  and  like  expres- 
sions, which  are  constantly  in  the  mouths 
of  the  multitude,  we  find  here  treated 
of  by  a  master  physician.  The  writer  is 
the  famous  professor  of  neuropathology  in 
the  University  of  Bern,  three  of  whose 
works  have  already  been  published  in  this 
country  in  an  authorized  translation.  The 
present  volume  makes  the  fourth.  There 
are  some  diseases  of  which  Shakespeare's 
dictum  is  true.  In  these  "the  patient 
must  minister  to  himself"  and  "throw 
physic"  in  the  shape  of  pills  and  patent 
nostrums  "to  the  dogs."  The  work  before 
us  shows  what  these  diseases  are,  speaks 
cheerfully  of  them,  and,  while  the  author 
is  a  profound  investigator,  the  reader  who 


takes  him  for  a  guide  will  find  that  this 
physician's  hopefulness  and  kindliness  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  wisdom  and  learning. 
The  style  is  intended  for  the  people  at 
large  who  here  will  not  find  their  minds 
perplexed  by  technicalities. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.  Agriculture  and  Its  Ed- 
ucational Needs.  i6mo,  pp.  92.  Syracuse:  C.  W, 
Bardeen.      50  cents. 

Edwards.  David  W.  Up  the  Grade.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  406.     Boston:    C.  M.  Clark   Publishing  Co. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  Recollections  of  a 
Varied  Life.  Svo,  pp.  354.  Portrait.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.75. 

Except  for  experiences  in  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  fought  on  the  Southern  side,  Mr. 
Eggleston's  life  could  not  be  called  an 
eventful  or  a  public  one.  In  a  sense,  how- 
ever, his  career  has  been  something  near 
to  public  rank,  for  during  many  years  he 
was  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  having  served  editorially  on  in- 
fluential newspapers.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  as  an  author.  Mr.  Eggleston's 
published  books  would  probably  fill  the 
five-foot  shelf  set  apart  by  President  Eliot 
as  space  enough  to  contain  all  the  books  of 
the  world  necessary  to  a  complete  educa- 
tion. These  books  have  been  widely  read, 
so  that  Mr.  Eggleston's  name  has  become 
known  to  many  thousands,  when  it  was 
probably  known  only  to  a  few  hundreds 
during  his  service  as  editor-in-chief,  edi- 
torial writer,  or  literary  editor. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  made  a  book  of  very  particular^interest, 
not  alone  for  his  friends,  or  for  those  who 
have  read  his  works  of  fiction,  but  for  the 
general  reading  public  interested  in  the 
happenings  of  the  past  fifty  years.  What 
is  best  about  it,  is  the  absence  of  anything 
like  objectionable  egotism.  He  necessarily 
talks  much  of  himself,  but  he  has  managed 
so  to  do  this  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  exploiting  himself  as  a  hero,  nor  even  as 
a  successful  man.  The  volume  is  also 
notable  for  its  good  temper.  His  life  obvi- 
ously has  brought  him  experiences  which, 
at  the  time,  would  have  tried  the  souls  of 
the  strongest.  He  has  also  had  his  disap- 
pointments, some  of  them  obviously  bit- 
ter, and  yet  he  assures  his  readers  early  in 
the  book  that  he  has  "no  grudges  to  grat- 
ify, no  revenges  to  wreak,  no  debts  of  wrath 
to  repay."     "If  I  had,"  says  he,  "I  should 

{Continued  on   page  930; 
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A  man  likes  to  depend  on  the  style  of  his  clothes — to  know 
that  they  are  correct. 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes  invariably  set  a  standard  of  fashion. 
They  are  style  creations — sufficiently  in  advance  to  let  you 
lead — never  so  extreme  as  to  make  you  conspicuous. 

Just  right — and  quality,  tailoring  and  price  are  as  right  as 
the  style. 


At  the  better  clothiers.     Send  for  book,  Styles  for  Men. 

The  House  of  Kuppemilheiinnier 


Ch  icago 


New    York 


^ati—W  «—^ 


Our  readers  are  asked  Uj  mention  The  Literary  Dkjest  wben  writing  u>  advertisers. 
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"HAMILTON-MADE" 
GARDEN  HOSE 

The  hose  that  stands  [hard  use 

OF  course  garden-hose  ought  to  have  kind 
use  and  tender  care — but  it  doesn't  get  it. 

"  Hamilton-Made  "  Hose  is  made  to  stand  a  long  life  of  rough 
use  and  hard  wear.  We  know  it  will  be  puddle-soaked  and  then 
sun-baked,  dragged  over  rough  stones  and  around  sharp  corners. 
Wagons  and  wheelbarrows  and  ash-barrels  will  grind  and  crush  it. 

"Hamilton-Made"    Hose  is  prepared  for  the  worst.     It  is  tough. 

Hamilton-Made  Hose  is  made   by  our  old,  slow  process,  which 

produces  such  stiff,   springy,   long-lasting  hose.       An  inner  tube  of  pure 

live ' '  rubber  is  tightly  wrapped  with  layer  after 
layer  of  close-woven  duck,  all  vulcanized  tight 
together,  with  an  outside  cover  of  tough  rubber 
to  take  the  wear.  After  seasoning,  every  foot 
is  tested  under  tremendous  hydraulic  pressure, 
to  discover  the  slightest  defect.  This  enables 
us  to  GUARANTEE  our  hosc  to  Stand  enormous 
pressures.  Most  makers  will  not  do  this. 
There's  a  Hamilton-Made  Hose  for  every  different  use 
and  pressure,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  at  prices  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  foot.  Whatever  grade  of  hose  you  need,  ask 
the  dealer  for  Hamilton-Made,  and  you  vsiil  be  certain 
of  getting  the  best   hose  of  that  grade  that  is  made. 


Here  are  some  of  the 

leading  grades  of 

Hamilton-Made  Garden 

Hose.      Note  that  every 

label    bears    the   'words 

HAMILTON-MADE 


^0*^ 


fo^  STERIINCWORTH  ■.««; 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


If  your  dealer  has  not  HAMILTON-MADE  HOSE  on 
hand, we  will  deliverto  you  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
FREIGHT  PREPAID,  50-foot  lengthsof  our  highest  grade 
hose,  complete  with  standard  brass  couplings,  forthe  regu- 
lar price,  $12.50  each  length.  This  splendid  hose  stands  a 
pressure  of  750  POUNDS  TO  THE  SQUARE  INCH,  and 
while  it  is  our  highest-priced  garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long 
that  it  is  in  reality  probably  the  CHEAPEST  hose  made. 


If   you  w^nt  hose  of  a  different  Rrnrte,  write  us  for  samples  and  the 
names  of  dealers  near  you. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Pimples  and  Rough  Skin 

<^  MURRAY'S  ^ 

CHARCOAL   TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmcdicated.  Pimples  and  rough  skin 
are  caused  by  indigestion.  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets 
prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases  and  give  a  clear, 
soil,  smooth  and  rosy  complexion. 
Frti"  1  CXc  ^"^  stamps,  a  full  size  25c.  box 
ror  XvFC.  mailed  for  trial.  Once  only. 
A.  J.'DITMAN,        I  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


LIVER   UPSET?     Try 

Hiwyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


^    The 


F„  ,   _     I"  _i        r       _»        this  can  will 

or  ashes  or  garbage  ust  for  year. 

Stands  hard  knocks.    Fire  and  rust  proof. 
Looks  neat.  Will  not  leak.  Clean  and  sanitary. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why. 

One   piece  lid — fitting  over  outside  edge — no  rain 
gets  in — no  odors  get  out 

Heavy  steel  bands — riveted,  not  soldered 

Two  inch  corrugations — greatest  strength 

One-piece  body — no  wooden  strips — no  braces 

One-piece  bottom,  restingon  rim,  tested  to  hold  water 

1»TJAa'^  corrugated  galvanized  steel  cans  and  pails 
|fY|f¥    V  are  made   in   three  sizes  each.      If    your 
''         dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will,  direct. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Depf.  k     2118-24  Wlnchell  Ave.,  Cincinnati 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YEUOiV  LAB£L 


A   GUIDE   TO   THE   NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  92S) 

put  them  all  aside  as  unworthy."  In  the 
main,  he  has  found  his  fellow  men  "kind,, 
generous,  and  just."  Association  with 
them  has  given  him  the  chief  pleasure  of 
living.  The  few  who  have  wronged  him 
he  has  forgiven,  those  who  have  been  of- 
fensive he  has  carefully  forgotten.  This 
declaration  is  no  idle  boast.  His  subse- 
quent pages  fully  justify  it. 

One  knows  not  which  parts  of  the  book 
to  commend  with  most  care.  Those  which 
relate  to  the  Civil  War  are  disappointingly 
brief,  but  this  doubtless  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Eggleston  was  about  to  publish  an 
elaborate  history  of  that  conflict.  His 
experience  in  New  York  journalism,  where 
he    .served   under   William   Cullen    Bryant 


ELLEN   KEY, 

Author  of  "  The  Education  of  the  Child." 

and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  yields  to  the  reader 
chapters  of  notable  interest.  Authors  of 
his  time  are  often  referred  to,  especially 
Stockton,  Howells,  Bigelow^  Hay,  God- 
win, and  Theodore  Tilton.  He  writes  with 
very  special  interest  of  the  Authors  Club 
in  New  York,  where  much  of  his  later  life 
has  been  spent.  Within  its  walls  some  of 
his  books  were  written,  and  no  one  for 
ten  years  has  been  a  more  frequent  or  con- 
spicuous attendant  upon  its  fortnightly 
meetings. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  about  this 
club,  set  forth  by  him,  are  two  which  re- 
late to  the  author  as  a  successful  man  of 
business.  One  is,  that  the  club  not  only 
has  no  debt  of  any  kind,  but  a  comfortable 
surplus  in  the  bank.  He  believes  this  con- 
dition to  exist  nowhere  else  in  New  York 
clublan  \  The  other  achievement  is  the 
successful  publication  of  one  of  its  own 
books.  An  eminent  publisher,  when  the 
project  was  under  way,  bet  Mr.  Eggleston 
a  hat  that  the  club  would  never  sell  twenty- 
five  copies.  The  result,  however,  was  that 
the  club  sold  the  entire  edition,  realizing 
therefrom  "something  more  than  $20,000 
as  a  fund,  with  which  to  provide  leather- 
covered    Morris    chairs,    soft     rugs,    hand- 


For  XorvoiiH  Illoorilers 
TiikP  Horsnird'H  Arid  Phos|ibat« 

Especially  recommencied  for  the  relief  of  nervous, 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digesv  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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some  bookcases,  and  other  luxuries  for  our 
friends,  the  doubters,  to  rejoice  in." 

Fenwlck,  Frances  De  Wolfe.  The  Arch-Satirist. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  358.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     Si. 50. 

Firth,  Frank.  Christian  Unity  in  Effort.  Some- 
thing about  the  Religious  Faiths,  Creeds,  and  Deeds 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  and  Elsewhere 
in  Their  Relation  to  Christian  Unity  in  Effort,  i  2mo, 
pp.  272.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Foote.  Mary  Hallock.  The  Royal  Americans. 
i2mo,  pp.  386.  Boston:  Houghton  ^Iifflin  Co.  Si. 25 
net. 

Ft.  Thomas  of  Celano,  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor  (a.  d.  1255-61),  "The  Life  of  Saint  Clare." 
Translated  and  edited  from  the  earliest  Mss.  by  Fr. 
Paschal  Robinson,  of  the  same  Order:  with  an  Appen- 
dix containing  the  Rule  of  Saint  Clare.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  pp.  169.  Philadelphia:  The  Dolphin  Press. 
Si  net. 

Ftanck,  Harry  A.  A  Vagabond  Journey  Around 
the  World.  8vo,  pp.  502.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.      $3.50  net. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  said  that  a 
woman  preaching  was  like  a  dog  dancing 
on  his  hind  legs.  The  wonder  was  not  that 
she  did  it  so  well,  but  that  she  could  do  it 
at  all.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  "stunts." 
Little  is  sometimes  to  be  learned  from 
them,  but  they  are  interesting  and  excite 
our  sympathy  with  those  who  do  difficult 
things.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
author  of  this  work  is  relating  in  a  dull 
manner  his  performance  of  a  feat  which 
adds,  perhaps,  little  to  the  common  stock 
of  information.  He  has  told  his  experi- 
ences well,  and  is  a  distinctly  remarkable 
personality.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  facts. 

Harry  A.  Franck  has  graduated  at  a  uni- 
versity, and  this  in  part  accounts  for  the 
style  and  finish  in  his  book  as  a  literary 


IT  SLUGS  HARD 
CoflPee  a  Sare  and  Powerful  Bruiser. 


"Let  your  coffee  slave  be  denied  his  cup 
at  its  appointed  time!  Headache — sick  stom- 
ach— fatigue  like  unto  death.  I  know  it  all 
in  myself,  and  have  seen  it  in  others.  Strange 
that  "thinking,  reasoning  beings  will  persist 
in  its  use,"    says  a  Topeka,  Kansas,  man. 

He  says  further  that  he  did  not  begin 
drinking  coffee  until  after  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  that  slowly  it  began  to  poison 
him,  and  affect  his  hearing  through  his 
nervous  system. 

"Finally,  I  quit  coffee  and  the  conditions 
slowly  disappeared,  but  one  cold  morning 
the  smell  of  my  wife's  coffee  was  too  much 
for  me  and  I  took  a  cup.  Soon  I  was  drink- 
ing my  regular  allowance,  tearing  down 
brain  and  nerves  by  the  daily  dose  of  the 
nefarious  concoction. 

"Later,  I  found  my  breath  coming  hard 
and  frequent  fits  of  nausea,  and  then  I  was 
taken  down  with  bilious  fever. 

"Common  sense  came  to  me  and  I  quit 
coffee  for  good  and  went  back  to  Postum, 
I  at  once  began  to  gain  and  have  had  no  re- 
turns of  my  bilious  symptoms,  headache, 
dizziness,  or  vertigo. 

"  I  now  have  health,  bright  thoughts,  and 
added  weight,  where  before  there  was  in- 
validism, the  blues  and  a  skeleton-like  con- 
dition of  the  body. 

"My  brother  quit  coffee  because  of  its 
effect  on  his  health  and  now  uses  Postum. 
He  could  not  stand  the  nervous  strain  while 
using  coffee,  but  keeps  well  on  Postum. 

"Miss  F.,  I  know  personally,  was  incap- 
able of  doing  a  day's  work  while  she  wa.s 
using  coffee.  She  quit  it  and  took  up 
Pohtum  and  is  now  well  and  has  perfectly 
steady  nerves." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     •'  There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  leUer?  A  new  one 
appears  from  <ime  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, (rue.  and  full  of  human  interest. 


'  *  Elastica  Stands  the  Rocks  ' 


Know  The  Facts 
About  Floor  Finish 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in    Floor 
Finishes.   Know  the  difference  before 
you  finish  your  floors.  Write  today 
for  our  Free  book,  "How  to  Finish 
Floors."  It  has  been  prepared! 
by  experts  and  is  based  on 
the  actual  results  of  our  40 
years*    experience.    This 
book  protects  you.  With  it 
we  send  you,  FREE,  a  hand- 
some celluloid  paper  cutter 
and  book  mark  combined; 
something    you    need    and 
want.   Just  ask  for  book  No. 
61.   Write  today. 

Address  Standard  Varnish  Works,  29  Broadway,  New- 
York;  2620  Armour  Avenue,  Chicago.  Or  Inter- 
national Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


What  the  Book  Tells  You 

Our  book  tells  the  right  way  to  treat 
every  sort  of  floor.  It  tells  how  to  give  to 
natural  wood  floors  a  lustre  that  endures. 

It  tells  how  to  protect  painted  floors 
with  Elastica  Floor  Finish — how  to 
renew  them.  It  tells  how  to  multi- 
ply the  life  of  linoleum  and  oil   cloth. 

It  tells  you  why 
Elastica  Floor 
Finish  is  the  only 
finish  so  tough  that 
heels  and  castors 
don't  mar  it.  Why 
water  doesn't  turn 
it  white.  Why  you 
don't  need  to  care 
for  it.  Why  you 
don't  need  to  re- 
touch it  constantly 
floor  finishes. 


as    you    do    other 


Prove  Elastica  This  Way 

We  will  send  with  the  book  a  sheet 
of  paper  finished  with  two  coats  of 
Elastica  Floor  Finish. 

You  can  crumple  this  paper  into  a 
ball — stamp  it  with  your  heels — yet  this 
finish  will  not  crack.  You  can  soak  it 
in  water  and  it  won't  turn  white. 

You  will  be  astonished,  for  there  is 
no  other  floor  finish  like  it.  We  ask 
you    to    judge    by    this   actual    sample 


what  such  finish  means  on  your  floors. 

Another  Convincing  Test 

Here  is  another  way  by  which  we 
have  shown  how  Elastica  outlasts  all 
other  finishes. 

We  have  coated  a  sheet  of  glass  with 
Elastica  Floor  Finish.    Then  numerous 

other  sheets  of  glass 
with  finishes  called 
'elastic. ' ' 
We  let  them  all 
stand  a  year.  Then 
we  scrape  the  finish 
off  with  a  knife. 

Elastica  Floor 
Finish  comes  off  in 
a  strip  like  ribbon. 
Every    other    floor 
finish  cracks  and  flies  to  pieces. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  will  not  supply 
you,  send  us  your  order  and  we  will  ship 
it  direct. 

[Beware  of  the  Word  **Elastic" 

Other  floor  finishes  are  called  "elastic," 
but  they  are  not  like  Elastica. 

There  is  just  that  difference  between 
Elastica  Floor  Finish  and  others  when 
the  finish  is  used  on  floors.  Prove  it 
yourself.  Write  for  the  book  and  coated 
paper  today.  (8) 


Look  for  this  Trademark  on  a  Yellow  Label. 
AH  others  are  imitations. 

FLOOR  FINISH 


Elastica 
Floor  Finish 
is  made 
only  by  the 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Lherary  Dirkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Shaved   Mr.    Saunders   Two   Years 


Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders 
is  President  of  the 
Ingersoll-Kand  C  o  m  - 
pany — largest  drill  man- 
ufactuiers  in  the  world. 
He  permits  us  to  publish 
the  following: 

"  I  have  shaved  my- 
self for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Two  years  ago  I 
was  presented  with  an 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
and  have  used  it  ever 
since,  shaving  daily. 
Have  never  changed  the 
blade.  This  razor  makes 
self-shaving  a  simple 
matter  of  one,  two, 
three.  It  takes  me  five 
minutes  to  shave,  and 
this  includes  lathering, 
shaving,  stropping  and 
cleaning." 

It    must    have    been 
good    shaving    or    Mr 
Saunders  would  not  have 
stuck  to  the    one  blade 
for  two  years. 

Try  It  Free 

(Dealers  Read  Thii,  Too) 

No  dealer  can  lose 
anything    by    selling 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razors  on  30  days'  free 
trial,  for  if  he  should  have  any  razor  re- 
turned, we  exchange  it  or  refund  him 
hit  cost.  Therefore,  don't  be  timid 
about  asking  a  dealer  to  sell  you  an 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  trial.  He's  glad 
to  do  it.      It's  profit  in  his  cash  register. 


QuickHiandy 
Gipat 


Men  who  "do  things"  act — act  quick. 
No  delay.  No  procrastination.  No  "to- 
morrow" for  theirs. 

Don't  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer.  'Phone 
or  write  him  to  send  an  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  on  trial.    And  'phone  or  write  now. 


Consists  of  one  self- 
stropping  razor,  (heav- 
ily silver-plated,)  12 
fine  blade!  and  horse- 
hide  strop  in  small  hand- 
some  case.  Price 
^5.00,  which  is  your 
total  shaving  expense 
for  years,  as  one  blade 
often  lasts  six  months 
to  one  year. 

"The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents" 

Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  have  trou- 
ble with  their  shaving 
because  they  haven't 
read  this  book.  Will 
you  keep  on  having 
100,  200,  365  shaving 
troubles  per  year,  or 
will  you  send  for  "  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents "  now  while 
you're  thinking  about 
it  ?     Lively.      Free. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  346  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  233 
Coristine  Bldg.,  Mon- 
treal; 61  New  Oxford 
St.,  London. 


FARQUICKER,  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


Strops,     Shaves,     Cleans 
without  Detaching  Blade 


I 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

DcHl^ns  niicl  KsliiiiatPS  FiiriiiNlied 

T.\"0.  WILLIA.M.S,  I.NC.  Bronze  Foundry,  556 
W  est  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library).  Send  for  our  maga- 
zine "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron,"  illustrating 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 
"Your   Architect    kiiuws  Jiio.   Williams,  Inc." 


FBINTi 


Cards,  circulars,   book,  news- 

paper.  Press$5.  Larger$18.  Ko- 

^ry  1- *'^''y  ^^-    Si've  money.    Print 

W  #»■  1  M^for  others. bit;  profit.  All  easy. 
St*'**^  rules  sent  Write  factor.v  for 
(■wn»1>«  press  (atalog.TYPE,  paper.&c 
\^  TT  AAtIIE  PKESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customer.^  :  A  mprchant  writes: 
"  /  never  saio  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  .first  dan"  A  piistor  writes:  "It 
helps  my  church  work."  Yonn<;  man  says  ;  "  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week."     YOU  can  do    us  well,  or  better. 


ROR 

«EADAC«€S 

10t25t50t  5:$lop  Bottles. 


achievement.  Perhaps  a  still  greater 
achievement  was  the  journey  he  took 
round  the  world  and  studied  it  as  a  socio- 
logical enthusiast  alone  can  do.  An  early 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  Commodore 
Anson,  was  said  to  have  been  all  round 
the  world,  but  never  in  it.  The  same  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  man  who  performed 
this  vagabond  journey.  He  was  very 
much  in  it.  His  pictures  of  life  in  strange 
parts  of  the  world  prove  his  keen  power  of 
observation  and  descriptive  skill.  He  car- 
ried with  him  nothing  but  a  small  photo- 
graphic camera  and  his  work  is  illustrated 
with  more  than  a  hundred  pictures  which 
he  took  during  his  peregrinations.  These 
peregrinations  include  a  large  part  of 
Europe.  Thence  he  visited  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and,  passing  through  Asia,  visited 
Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Hindustan  Peninsula, 
Siam,  and  Japan.  Hardship  was  not 
escaped  by  this  companion  of  tramps  and 
nomads,  and  he  was  frequently  short  of 
money,  for  he  lived  on  what  he  could  earn, 
which  was  sometimes  next  to  nothing.  He 
tells  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  as  Defoe 
might  have  invented  one,  but  there  is  no 
invention  in  his  story.  The  sincerity  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  are  its 
most  evident  characteristics.  The  work  is 
eminently  readable,  full  of  anecdote,  lively 
dialog,  and  description.  The  illustra- 
tions are  not  of  equal  quality,  but  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  enlarged  from 
kodak  films.  They  are,  however,  suggest- 
ive and  varied.  This  is  the  way  his  fellow 
tramp,  Adolph,  put  him  to  bed  in  Egypt: 

"He  picked  his  way  over  the  tumbled 
blocks  toward  the  third  pyramid,  climbed 
a  few  feet  up  its  northern  face,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  black  hole.  We  followed,  and, 
doubled  up  like  balls,  slid  down,  down, 
down  a  sharply  inclined  tunnel  some  four 
feet  square,  into  utter  darkness.  As  our 
feet  touched  a  stone  floor  Adolph  struck  a 
match.  The  flame  showed  two  small  sar- 
cophagi. He  dropt  the  match  and  climbed 
into  one  of  the  coffins.  I  chose  another 
and  found  it  as  comfortable  as  a  stone  bed 
can  be,  tho  a  bit  short." 

Gaskell,  Elizabeth  Gleghorn,  Cranford.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Suggestive  Questions 
by  H.  E.  Coblentz.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  279. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.     40  cents. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.  What  Life  Means  to  Me. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  32.  Boston:  Pilgrim  Press. 
50  cents  net. 

Hamilton,  Clayton.  The  Theory  of  the  Theater 
and  Other  Principles  of  Dramatic  Criticism.  i2mo, 
pp.  248.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hay,  Ian.  The  Right  Stuff.  Frontispiece.  i2mo, 
pp.  314.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Si. 20  net. 

Hilliers,  Ashton.  The  Master-Girl — A  Romance, 
lamo,  pp.  245.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

Irving,  Washington.  Selections  from  Brace- 
bridge  Hall.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp. 
121.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     25  cents. 

Jaffray,  Robert.  The  Two  Knights  of  the  Swan 
— Lohengrin  and  Helyas.  A  Study  of  the  Legend  of 
the  Swan-Knight,  with  special  reference  to  its  two 
most  important  developments.  Illustrated.  1 2mo, 
pp.  123.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25 
net. 

Jameson,  J.  Franklin.  Original  Narratives  of 
Early  American  History.  Johnson's  Wonder- Work- 
ing Providence — 1628-51.  Map  and  Facsimiles. 
8vo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3  net. 

Kelly,  James  Paul.  Prince  Izon.  A  Romance  of 
the  Grand  Canon.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  398. 
Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Kelly,  Myra.  Little  Aliens.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.291.    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Kennan,  George.  Tent  Life  in  Siberia — A  New 
Account  of  an  Old  Undertaking.  Adventures  among 
the  Koraks  and  Other  Tribes  in  Kamchatka  and 
Northern  Asia.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xix-482.  New- 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $2.50  net. 
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Key,  Ellen.  The  Education  of  the  Child.  Pp. 
85.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents. 

This  slender  volume  is  a  chapter  taken 
from  Ellen  Key's  longer  work  entitled 
"The  Century  of  the  Child,"  which  has 
received  wide  and  favorable  notice  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  plea  for  nat- 
ural education,  which  is  defined  as  "the 
system  of  allowing  nature  quietly  and 
slowly  to  help  itself,  taking  care  only  that 
the  surrounding  conditions  help  the  work 
of  nature."  Some  old  established  peda- 
gogical maxims  are  emphasized,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  author  breaks  away 
entirely  from  the  methods  employed  by  the 
educational  leaders  of  to-day.  She  backs 
up  her  arguments  convincingly,  however, 
and  supplements  her  theories  with  prac- 
tical suggestions. 

The  personality  of  the  child,  she  argues, 
should  be  held  sacred  and  free  from  undue 
prying  and  interference.  He  should  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  his  character  in  his  own 
way  even  to  revolting  against  accepted 
standards  of  his  elders.  Corporal  punish- 
ment and  forcible  caressing  come  in  for  ex- 
tended treatment.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  former  is  that  it  results  in  "unethical 
morality,"  Prize  contests  of  every  nature 
are  condemned  on  the  grounds  of  their 
bringing  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the 
child  to  the  front.  The  telling  of  false- 
hoods is  commented  upon  sensibly,  also 
the  advisability  of  throwing  the  child  upon 
his  own  resources. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  pertinent  aids 
for  both  teacher  and  parent.  The  editor 
of  one  of  the  best-known  American  maga- 
zines has  said  of  it,  "Nothing  finer  on  the 
wise  education  of  the  child  has  ever  been 
brought  into  print." 

Knlpe,  Emilie  Benson  and  Aldcn,  Arthur.  Little 
Miss  Fales.  Frontispiece.  izmo,  pp.  225.  New 
York:   Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

LAne,  Elinor  Macatlney.  The  Apple-Tree  Cot- 
tage. Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  51.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

L«ng,  Chas.  Albert.  A  Solution  of  Interests  De- 
pendent Upon  Money,  Subsidiary  Money,  Currency. 
Emergency  Currency,  and  Banking  for  Every  Na- 
tion. Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  54-  New  York:  Aber- 
deen Publishing  Co. 

Lynde,  Francis.  The  Taming  of  the  Red  Butte 
Western.  i2mo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

A  demoralized  railroad  and  a  collegian 
who  was  certain  that  he  was  a  coward  here 
come  together,  and  the  situation  proves 
the  coward  a  hero  and  incidentally  he 
cleans  up  the  railroad.  Lidgerwood's  con- 
viction that  he  was  a  coward  arose  from 
a  stage  holdup  in  which  he,  with  others, 
held  up  his  hands  while  the  ladies  were 
being  robbed,  including  the  "one  woman" 
whom  Lidgerwood  loved.  But  Eleanor 
was  duly  on  hand,  through  some  slightly 
inconsistent  accidents  devised  by  the 
author,  in  time  to  see  Lidgerwood  defy 
the  chief  vi.lains  of  the  plot — the  master- 
mechanic  and  the  prime  looter  of  the  rail- 
road playing  their  le.st  card  to  get  rid  of 
the  hero.  There  are  railroad  wrecks — 
quite  too  many  for  probability — a  wrongly 
suspected  train-dispatcher,  a  dipsomaniac 
who  turns  up  several  trumps,  and  a  foyer 
full  of  moving  figures  more  or  less  inti- 
mately related  to  the  plot.  On  the  whole 
interesting,  but  only  'or  a  passing  hour! 

Marcosson,  Isaac  F.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Clown.  i6mo,  pp.  102.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1  ne  . 

Mr.  Marcosson  has  here  put  down  the 
story  of  Jules  Tumour,  as  told  to  him  "in 
the  tumult  of  tented  travel  "    The  story  is 


BARGAINS 

Oliver  Typewriters,$50  Each 

$5  Down  and  $5  Per  Month.    Shipped  to  Any  Address  on  Trial 

An   Extraordinary   Half-Price   Offer 

The  regular  standard  Model  No.  3.  Complete  with  metal  case,  baseboard, 
tools,  etc. — not  shop  worn  or  damaged  machines,  but  each  and  everyone 
guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  perfect— as  perfect  as  any  ever  sold. 
No  salesman  will  call  on  you.  We  are  compelled  to  save  such  expenses  to 
enable  us  to  sell  these  machines  at  half  price.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
the  typewriter  and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

If  you  find  the  slightest  thing  to  criticize — if  you  think  you  can  buy  a  better 
typewriter  at  any  price — if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine, send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

This  is  the  greatest  typewriter  value  ever  offered.  If  you  intend  to 
buy  a  machine  any  time  in  the  future  it  will  pay  you  to  secure  one 
of  these  NOW. 

If  you  are  renting  a  typewriter,  why  not  send  it  back  and  replace  it  with 
one  of  these  splendid  machines?  You  can  pay  us  ;$2.00  or  S3. 00 
more  a  month  than  you  are  now  paying  and  in  a  few  months  own  a  $100 
standard  t>'pewriter — meantime  you  have  a  perfect  machine  to  operate  instead 
of  a  second-hand  one. 

Better  write  us  now.    You  take  no 

chance   on    this  proposition;    if  the 

typewriter  is  just  as  we  say — you  have 

a  bargain — if  it  is  not,  you  send  it 

back  at  our  expense. 

Don't  wait  until  they're  all  gone — 

give    us    your    name,    address,    and 

references  to-day. 

This  extraordinary  offer  of  OLIVER 

Typewriters  is  made  to  readers  of 

The  Literary  Digest  as  a  special 

offer.    It  will   give  every  one  a 

chance  to  own  a  first-class  $100 

standard  typewriter  under   the  best  terms  ever  offered. 

This  special  offer  places  the  OLIVER  within  easy  reach  of  every 
home,  business  or  professional  man. 

Any  one  can  now  own  a  standard  typewriter.  By  utilizing  spare  moments 
for  practice  students  fit  themselves  for  more  important  positions.  The  OLIVER 
is  so  simple  any  one  can  learn  to  operate  it.  Schoolboys  and  schoolgirls 
can  now  buy  a  real  $  1 00  typewriter  on  very  easy  terms. 

The  OLIVER  is  the  most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on  the  market  and  the 
most  substantial.  It  will  stand  rough  treatment — the  kind  that  makes  junk  of 
many  machines.  Everything  the  best.  The  OLIVER  Typewriter  turns 
out  more  work  of  better  quality  and  greater  variety  than  any  other  writing 
machine.  Simplicity,  strength,  ease  of  operation  and  visibility  are  the 
corner  stones  of  its  towering  su- 
premacy in  everything  that  a  type- 
writer can  be  used  for. 

Two-color  ribbon  attachment  $1.50  extra 

Can  You  Afford  to  Let  This 
Wonderful  Offer  Pass  ? 


A  really  extraordinary  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  bin  prosperity  wave.  High-cla**  correspondence 
on  first-class  machine  is  the  beginning  of  business 
success.  Send  coupon  to-day. 

The  Typewriter  Sales  Co. 

31  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

TVPKWR^TKR  SALKS  CO..  31  D-uilKnn  St  .  t'hicaiK*.  HI. 
Orntliincn-  I  nrct-pt  your  sptH'ial.  offt-r  of  a  Model  No.  3 
OUVER  Stiiiidard  Typewriter  for  $50.  Send  nio  one  of 
these  tyi)ewrit<-rs.  f.  o.  h.  ClueaKo.  It  is  understood  that 
I  may  try  the  iiiaehinc  for  h  days.  If  entirely  sfttisfaetory. 
I  ajcri-e  to  rniiit  %^>  within  fivt>  days  of  receipt,  and  pay 
the  balanee  in  nine  montlily  instalments  uf  Sft  each.  If 
the  typewriter  does  not  come  np  to  my  exp^-etation  in 
every  way.  1  reserve  the  riclit  t<>  rrturii  it  immediately 
without  InrurrinjT  any  oblipaiion  on  my  part.  Title  of  the 
iiiHcliineto  remain  in  your  name  until  the  machine  is  fully 
paid  fur. 

Namo 


Addrcra 

Town Stoto.. 


Ship  by Express 

Ri'fen-nces 

Tiro-colnr  riblunt  attnrhtut'vf  $l..'if>  extra 


Our  readers  xre  tuiked  to  mention  Thk  Liters  R7  T>if^KST  when  writiru^  r«  "dvertlsers. 
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Paint  Plays 
An  Important 
Part  in  Decoration 

AMILIAR  as  everyone  is  with 
colors,  the  actual  choice  of  tints 
for  decorating  the  interior  or  ex- 
terior of  the  home  often  proves  a 
difficuh  task. 

^  But  with  the  aid  of  our  ''Dutch 
Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  R  **  correct  decision 
becomes  merely  a  matter  of  selecting  the  particu- 
lar arrangement  you  prefer  from  a  group  of 
color  plates  showing  many  different  color 
schemes.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 
€[  Having  chosen  the  color  scheme  with  care, 
choose  your  paint  still  more  carefully;  otherwise, 
the  beautiful  color-scheme  may  vanish  in  a  few 
months.  Insist  that  the  paint  be  mixed  for  the 
job,  using  pure  white  lead  (''Dutch  Boy  Painter*' 
trade  mark)  and  pure  linseed  oil.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  the  color  plan  be  carried  out 
both  durably  and  economically. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  ("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cilia : 

New  York        Boston  ~  Buffalo         Cincinnati  Chicago         Cleveland 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


St.  Louis 


I  Make  Your  Success 


^^Bbt(  ■        Use  my  head  in  Toar  business.     Let  zna 

^^^HlI^  J    fibow  you  how  by  joining  hands  with  me  yoa 

^^^^^HklMftpL  can  put  your  best  foot  forward,  shoulder 
^^^^^V^HIV  your  way  to  the  front  and  win  big,  genuine, 
^^^^^^H         W    permanent  success  in  the 

^^^^■^r       Real    Estate*  Brokerage 
^^^^KFj         and  Insurance  Business 

^^^^^tef  At  small  cost  I  teach  you  thoroughly  tho 

^^^^^  above  big    money-making    branches;   also, 

Saleimanihip.  AdTerlieingand  Business  System.  ValuableLaw 
Course  Free.  My  courses  are  complete,  p^acti<^al.  aucccsBful. 
Just  whatyouneed!  Goin  business  foryonrself.  and  actasmy 
Special  RcpresentatiTc.       Write  for  my  plan.     Booklet  Free. 

Simonsoa  School  &  Realty  Co.  509  Frisco  Bld0.«  St  Louis 


ii;{ii:ii;[HiimJ^B 

■■■■AMaaBifl  Your   bed   and    table 


— le 

linen,    plain    clothes,    flat   pieces,   80  per 
cent  of  family  wash,  can  be  ironed  Easier 
(no  backache  ortired  feet).  Quicker  (in 
1-5  the  time).    Better  with 
finish,   far    Buperior   to 
hand  work,  by  using  the 


-mil"""!" 


VA  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline.  Price 
vithin  reach  of  all.  Sizeftforemall  nnmoH  and  laige; 
operate  by  hand,  ormnall  washing  machine  motor. 
niTutrated  booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for 
our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  nearp«t  dealer. 
AmericaDlroniofMachioeCo.,  J24  E.  LakeSt.,  Cbicaso 


KewaneE 

•   ^  SjrSTEM    OF  ^      .. 

WATER.     SUPPLY 


wi'..*"^ 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live  from 
the  city,  you  can  have  all  the  san- 
itary conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system— an  abundanceof 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  gar- 
den— any  \vhere.  Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  : 
vu-ed  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply^ 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or" 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
by  air  pressure.  Noclevatedor  attic  tank  toleak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  The  tank  is  made  of 
steel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  Duild  the  finest  line  of  pumping  machinery— the  re- 
sult of  over  ten  yeara  experimenting  and  practical  exper- 
ience. Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  hand,  gasoline 
gines,  electric  motors,  etc.  ,  Kewanee  Systems  are 
complete.  Tliey  are  easy  to  install.  Every  plant  sent 
out  under  a  positive  guarantee.  Over  10,000  Ke- 
wanee Systems  In  successful  operation.  No 
charge  for  cnR-ineering  service.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog  No  -il 

^Kewanee  Water  Snpply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III. 

50  Church  St,  New  York  City 

1212  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago 

305  Diamond  Bank,  Building, 

Pittsburgh  Pa., 


given  in  the  first  person,  and  it  is  other- 
wise obvious  that,  in  all  essential  details, 
Jules  Tumour  is  the  author.  Mr.  Marcos- 
son  has  given  clearness  of  expression  and 
general  literary  form  to  a  story  that  comes 
from  another  man.  Mr.  Tumour  was  born 
in  a  circus  wagon  in  Spain,  on  the  edge  of 
a  wood  where  the  circus  had  camped.  He 
came  to  America  early  in  life  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  circus  all  over  this  country  ever 
since.  Mr.  Marcosson  has  yet  to  meet  a 
man  "whose  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  his 
art  is  more  sincere."  He  has  always  found 
him  "proud  to  be  a  clown."  Mr.  Tumour's 
last  word  in  the  book  is  that  "it  is  good  to 
be  a  clown."  He  is  sure  he  has  "caused 
many  people  to  forget  their  troubles  and 
has  made  countless  children  clap  their 
little  hands  with  glee."  His  employer,  in 
an  introductory  note,  after  knowing  him 
more  than  twenty  years,  declares  that  he 
has  "yet  to  find  a  man  with  a  cleaner, 
higher  aim."  He  believes  the  world  "has 
been  made  better  by  the  presence  and  work 
of  Jules." 

Somehow  the  reader  of  this  little  book 
closes  its  last  page  with  a  deep  conviction 
that  all  this  is  true.  It  is  certainly  a  pleas- 
ure to  learn  that  Tumour  has  saved  his 
money  so  that  he  now  owns  a  house  in 
Missouri,  in  which  he  lives  every  winter 
after  the  circus  has  closed,  and  also  a  farm 
in  North  Dakota,  where  he  can  "see  green 
things  grow."  Whatever  befalls  him,  he 
has  a  roof  to  shelter  his  last  years.  "But 
I  never  expect  to  stop  clowning,"  says  he, 
"as  long  as  I  am  able  to  work." 

McMaster,  John  Bach.  A  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War.  In  8  volumes.  Volume  VII. — 1841-50. 
8vo,  pp.  640.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $2.50 
net. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  have  passed 
since  Professor  McMaster  acquired  a  na- 
tional reputation  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  history.  The  work  had 
been  conceived  on  lines  so  unlike  those  em- 
ployed by  previous  writers,  and  it  dealt, 
moreover,  so  interestingly  with  vital  facts 
in  the  lives  of  people  rather  than  in  public 
events,  that  a  wide  reading  at  once  was 
secured  for  it.  The  present  volume  is  the 
seventh  of  the  eight  volumes  which  the 
author  expects  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  work,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
Civil  War.  An  average  of  about  four  years 
heretofore  has  been  consumed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  each  volume.  When  the  final 
chapter  is  before  us,  we  shall  possess  what 
is  incomparably  the  best  history  extant  of 
the  eighty  years  embraced  by  it. 

In  the  present  volume,  which  begins 
with  the  year  1841  and  ends  with  1849,  we 
have,  first,  an  account  of  the  currency  fam- 
ine, and  bankruptcy  among  several  States, 
of  the  early  forties,  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
the  tariff  bill  of  1842,  followed  by  accounts 
of  the  movement  for  expansion,  including 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War, 
the  rush  to  California,  and  the  Free  Soil 
movement.  Other  chapters,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  are  certain  ones 
of  a  kind  in  which  Mr.  McMaster  long  since 
demonstrated  his  peculiar  talent  for  wri- 
ting history — those  which  deal  with  the 
social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  States  in 
the  forties. 


Morrison,  Rev.  G.  H.  The  Return  of  the  Angels. 
Sunday  Evenings  in  a  Glasgow  Pulpit.  i2mo,  pp.  335. 
New  York :    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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Modem  Substitutes  for 
New  York  ;  Hodder  & 


Mulr,  Pearson  McAdam. 
Christianity.  i2mo,  pp.  262 
Stoughton. 

.Mulford,  Clarence  E.  Hopalong  Cassidy.  Il- 
lustrated.    i2mo,  pp.  392.     Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg. 

$1  .  50. 

.Murray,  Ada  Foster.  Flower  o' the  Grass,  izmo, 
pp.  163.    New  York  :   Harper  &  Bros.    $1.25  net. 

Myers,  Gustavus.  History  of  the  Great  American 
Fortunes.  \'ol.  II.  Great  Fortunes  from  Railroads. 
i2mo,  pp.  368.    Chicago:   Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

Nakamura,  Kaju.  Prince  Ito.  The  Man  and 
Statesman — A  Brief  History  of  His  Life.  Frontis- 
piece. i6mo,  pp.  114.  New  Y'ork:  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Commercial  Weekly. 

Needham,  James  G.  General  Biology.  A  Book 
of  Outlines  and  Practical  Studies  for  the  General 
Student.  i2mo,  pp.  542.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Comstock 
Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Ohnet.  Georges.  The  Red  Flag.  i2mo,  pp.  317. 
New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Orr,  James.  Revelation  and  Inspiration.  i2mo, 
pp.  224.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75 
cents  net. 

Packard,  Winthrop.  Woodland  Paths.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo,  pp.  289.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Paine.  Ralph  D.  The  Head  Coach.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  293.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Si  .50. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  Prince  Hagen.  A  Fantasy. 
i2mo,  pp.  249.    Chicago:    Charles  H.  Kerr   &  Co.  $1. 

Skid  Puffer:  A  Tale  of  the  Kankakee  Swamp 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  382.  New  York:  Henrv 
Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Slocum,  Charles  Elihu.  The  Ohio  Country  Be 
tween  the  Years  1783  and  1815,  including  Military 
Operations  that  Twice  Saved  to  the  United  States 
the  Country  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  8vo,  pp.  321.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     S2  net. 

Snow-Fire.  A  Story  of  the  Russian  Court.  By 
the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.  " 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  368.  New  Y'ork:  Harper  & 
Bros.     Si. 50  net. 

Social  Service  Series.  The  Child  in  the  Normal 
Home,  by  A.  L.  McCrimmon,  LL.D.  The  Church 
and  the  Labor  Movement,  by  Charles  Stelzle.  The 
Churches  Outside  the  Church,  by  George  W.  Cole- 
man. The  Home  as  the  School  for  Social  Living,  by 
Henry  Frederick  Cope.  The  City:  As  it  Is  and  As 
it  is  to  Be,  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Pamphlets. 
Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publishing  Society. 
10  cents  each  net. 

Sterns.  Justin.  Osru,  A  Tale  of  Many  Incarna- 
tions. The  History  of  a  Soul.  Frontispiece.  i2mo, 
pp.  197.     New  York:    Lenox  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

Stcventon,  John.  The  Hermit  of  Capri.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  135.  New  Y'ork:  Harper  &  Bros. 
Si. 25. 

Ste^irart,  Charles  D.  Essays  on  the  Spot.  i2mo, 
pp.  292.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  Si. 25 
net. 

Stockley,  Cynthia.  Poppy.  The  Story  of  a 
South  African  Girl.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  452. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Si. 35  net. 

Swann,  Alfred  J.  Fighting  the  Slave-Hunters  in 
Central  Africa.  A  Record  of  Twenty-six  Years  of 
Travel  and  Adventure  Round  the  Great  Lakes  and 
of  The  Overthrow  of  Tip-pu-Tib,  Rumaliza  and 
other  Great  Slave-Traders.  Introduction  by  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  xvi  4-358. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     83.50  net. 

Thompson,  Charles  Miner.  An  Army  Mule. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  193.  Boston:  Houghton 
.Mifflin  Co.      Si  net. 


University   of 

port,    July,    1908 


Chicago. 

-July,   1909, 


The    President's    Re- 
with    List    of    Publi- 


y^^t  V,       J'J'J,       iy^^ij         jwi>,      ly^^v*      >^ii.ii       x.ri:)(.      \JL      X    U  U 

cations  by  Members  of  the  University,  July,  1908 
July,   1909.^   lamo,   pp.   230.     Chicago:     Universi 


.        ._    ,    ,  ...        ^--       „-.      versity 

of  Chicago  Press. 

Walker,  Hugh  (LL.D.).  The  Literature  of  the 
Victorian  Era.  8vo,  pp.  1067.  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land:  University  Press. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  Lady  Merton,  Colonist. 
Frontispiece,  i2mo,  pp.  351.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Warner,  Anne.  Just  Between  Themselves.  A 
Bool:  about  Lichtenberg.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp. 
275.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Webster,  Henry  Mitchell.  The  Sky-Man.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  344.  New  York:  Century  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

White,  Bouck.  The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew.  A 
Glimpse  of  the  Fisk-Gould-Tweed  Regime  from  the 
Inside.  i2mo,  pp.  423.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Whitney,  Gertrude  Capen.  I  Choose.  i2mo,  pp. 
90      Boston:    Sherman,  French   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Whitney,  Gertrude  Capen.  Yet  Speaketh  He. 
i2mo.  pp.  8s.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
80  cents  net. 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE  EXCELLENCE 


Efficiency  in  the  Ranch  &  Lang 
Car  is  due  to  its  adherence  to  correct 
Mechanical  Construction — Double 
Chain  Drive — Compound  Wound 
Motor — Unique  Control. 

These  mean  powder  and  safety  to 
the  occupant. 

The  control  is  an  insurance  policy 
against  accidents. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Electric  is  the 
artistic  product  of  craftmasters.  Each 
detail  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of 
artistic  excellence. 


The  beautiful  lines  and  finish  create 
expressions  of  delight  from  every  dis- 
criminating person  by  reason  of  per- 
fect proportion  and  absolute 
harmony. 

Rauch  &  Lang  Electrics  go  farther 
on  one  charge  than  you'll  ever  care  to 
ride  in  one  day.  Standard  Exide 
Batteries  are  part  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment. We  have  dealers  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  Write  for  the  beauti- 
ful art  catalog,  describing  the  hand- 
somest of  cars  in  detail. 


THE  RAUCH  &  LANG  CARRIAGE  CO.  2243  West  25th  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Ask  for  Catalog  A 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will    ship    you    a 

RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on   approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 

ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  nW  FARTHRY  PRIRFQ  ^^  ^^"  ^^^  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 

*■**"      I^        y       .  v.  .      *°  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    We 

save  you  Jio  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Highest  grade  models  with 

Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail  order  bicycles^lso  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 

DinCD  APBIITC   UfAIITCn   in  each  town  an<l  district  to  ride  and  exhiliit  a  sample 

niUCII  HUCn  19   IffllllCII   i9io"Rani7cr"Btcyclefunii!>hcdbyus.    You  wil  be 

aetonlehod  at  the  tc(?«(/fr/MV/)' /<?Ttf.;>rjVfx  and  tJic  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 

give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.     Writo  nt  once  for  our  spectal  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  l>loyclo  or  a  pair  of  tlrc8  fmm  anyone  at  aur  price  uni\\  you  receive  ourcatalogue 

and  tr.irn  our  low  prices  .ind  liberal  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 

your  own  namcpl.-ite  at  dnuhlc  our  prices.    Orders  611cd  tlie  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  DumtM./ taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
.be  closed  out  at  <mce,  at  $U  to  $8  eacb.  Descriptive  liargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIBFC  f^nACTCD  DDAtfC  r^"  wheels,  lnncrtut>es,  lamps,  cyclometen,  parts,  repilrs 
IlllCOf  UUROICn  DllfllVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  UHual  prices. 
00  NOT  WAIT  but  write  tocLiy  for  our  Lar^e  Catalogue  lieautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  ln^)rmation.     It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    W'lito  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  A-174  CHICAGO,  ILU 
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R  MEN 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 

TRADE  MARK 


FOR  BOYS 

Porosknit  Union  Suits 
are  cut  from  our  special 
patterns — that  is  why 
they  fit  perfectly. 

No  gaps  in  the  garment 
between  each  button,  no 
double  thickness  at  waist. 
Never  pull  or  feel  uncom- 
fortable anywhere. 

Porosknit  suits  —  whether 
two-piece  or  union  —  are 
always  cool  and  always 
comfortable. 

Union  Suits 

Any  Style  Garment 

For  Men  For  Boys 

$1.00  50c. 

Two-piece  Suits — Any  Style 

For  Men    For  Boys 
50c.  25c. 

per  gsirment 
Bus  from  nearest  dealer.  Write  for 
OUT  handsomely  illustrated  booklet       ,' 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

True  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  delighted 
with  an  English  publication  called  The 
Thrush,  just  fledged  these  three  months 
past — a  magazine  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  poetry,  which  tolerates  withal 
an  intrusive  page  or  two  of  critical  prose. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  very  considerable 
number  of  verses  gathered  together  under 
one  cover,  not  scattered  like  lost  tribes 
through  the  advertising  schemes  called 
magazines.  That  such  a  venture  as  The 
Thrush  should  be  taken  is  a  testimony  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  poetry  to-day  and  should 
be  sufficient  to  scatter  all  "the  swine  of 
pessimism"  as  they  are  termed  by  Alfred 
Austin. 

"At  Auction,"  which  we  quote  from 
The  Thrush,  is  light  as  a  whiff  of  spray  and 
almost  as  full  of  rainbow  coloring. 

At  Auction 

By  H.  M.  Waithman 

A  sandy  shore  and  a  salty  sea, 

And  eryngo  all  a-blowing. 
There  are  shells  for  you,  there  are  flowers  for  me, 

Going  !     Going  !     Going  ! 

A  peaty  burn  and  a  birclien  tree, 

And  the  heather  all  a-blowing. 
There's  the  wind  for  you  and  the  clouds  for  me. 

Going  !     Going  !     Going  ! 

Oh  !   things  to  do,  and  oh  !   things  to  be, 

And  the  breath  of  June  a-blowing. 
There's  the  sun  for  you  and  the  moon  for  me, 

Going  !     Going  !     Going  ! 

The  first  part  of  "Magellan  in  the 
Straits,"  from  Munsey's  Magazine,  forms 
a  rather  long  and  tame  prelude  to  the  fine 
climax  of  the  last  verse,  where  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  other  explorers,  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  Pacific,  who 

' '  Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Magellan  in  the  Straits 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 

The  steady  wind  blew  west 

Along  the  tortuous  strait; 
And  still  the  lean  and  scowling  crew, 

Consumed  with  hapless  hate. 
Beheld  Magellan  smile 

As  if  he  joked  with  fate. 

All  day  they  curst  the  ship ; 

All  night  they  dreamed  of  Spain. 
They  called  the  strait  a  river  of  hell — 

He  swore  it  was  the  main; 
For  oft  at  eve  he  dipped 

And  found  it  salt  again. 

The  sailors  sickened  fast; 

Their  eyes  began  to  stare. 
Now,  wolflike  ravening,  from  the  mast 

The  leathern  thongs  they  tear; 
For  none  of  their  small  lives 

Did  that  great  captain  care. 

At  even  and  at  morn 

He  bade  their  labors  halt, 
To  swing  some  luckier  comrade  down 

Into  the  foaming  vault; 
And  still  he  smiled  and  said : 

"The  water  still  is  salt!" 

The  water  still  was  salt ; 

The  west  wind  still  blew  free — 
Sudden  the  sailors  crowding  ran 

From  starboard  and  from  lee, 
And  lifted  up  their  eyes 

Upon  the  western  sea. 
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round  us  and  back  to  the  crags,  it  was  plain 
that  they  would  be  driven  out  on  the  flat. 
So  I  started  clown  to  overtake  my  com- 
panion. This  I  soon  did,  for  his  progress 
was  retarded  by  losing  the  tracks  in  the 
bare  rock.  The  sheep  kept  on  down  the 
ridge,  and  as  it  gradually  "petered  out,"  we 
rapidly  overtook  them.  We  knew  that  by 
constant  rushing  the  lambs  would  soon 
become  exhausted,  particularly  if  we  could 
get  them  into  the  deep,  soft  snow. 

From  a  rise  of  ground  a  cjuarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  cliffs  we  saw  them  just  beginning 
to  ascend  the  snow-clad  slope.  The  ewes 
were  in  the  lead,  and  they  often  pavised  to 
wait  for  the  lambs  to  catch  up.  Poor  little 
fellows!  they  were  niaking  slow  progress, 
and  frequently  fell  into  their  mothers'  foot- 
prints and  floundered  a  few  seconds  before 
they  extricated  themselves. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  were  also  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  strain.  For  the  last  mile 
we  had  been  on  a  dog-trot  in  soft  snow  from 
a  foot  to  three  feet  deep,  and  we  were  wet 
to  our  hips. 

The  sheep  finally  gained  the  crags,  and 
we  kept  them  in  view  for  some  time,  but 
before  passing  out  of  the  timber  we  lost 
sight  of  them.  Making  a  cut-off  to  a  point 
where  they  were  last  seen,  we  struck  the 
trail  again  and  followed  it.  I  was  leading, 
when  one  of  the  lambs  dropt  out  of  the 
bunch  and  lay  down  on  a  ledge.  1 1  suddenly 
jumped  to  its  feet,  scampered  past  me,  and 
ran  out  on  a  narrow  ledge  as  far  as  it  could 
go. 3  Pitcock's  arrival  blocked  its  only  means 
of  escape.  It  looked  about,  then  jumped 
down  to  a  point  below,  and  from  there 
carefull}'  worked  its  way  farther  down,  un- 
til it  was  standing  on  a  rock  hardly  large 
enough  to  accommodate  its  tiny  feet.  Be- 
low was  a  sheer  drop  of  forty  feet  to  a 
snow-slope  of  forty-five  degrees,  which 
extended  into  the  valley. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  with- 
in reach  of  the  lamb  in  that  position.  Pit- 
cock  climbed  down  over  the  cliff,  and  hold- 
ing to  me  with  his  right  hand,  with  the 
other  dropped  a  noosed  cord  in  front  of  the 
lamb's  nose.  In  attempting  to  work  the 
noose  about  its  neck  the  cord  slipped  and 
became  too  small  to  pass  over  its  head,  but 
caught  on  its  nose.  Pitcock  was  trying  to 
detach  it  so  as  to  haul  it  up  for  readjust- 
ment, when  the  lamb  gathered  itself  for  a 
spring.  As  it  leapt,  the  noose  jerked  it 
back;  it  lost  its  footing  and  fell  over  the 
cliff. 

We  held  our  breath  and  watched  the 
creature  dashing  to  destruction.  As  it 
struck  the  snow,  it  began  to  roll,  and  bound- 
ed over  the  crust  like  a  rubber  ball.  It 
rolled  the  entire  width  of  the  slide  and  out 
on  the  flat;  then  it  jumj)ed  up,  and  to  our 
utter  amazement,  scampered  off  over  the 
snow  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  watched  until  it  disappeared  round  a 
point.  In  that  half-minute  it  had  gained 
twenty  minutes  on  us,  but  we  descended, 
took  up  the  trail,  and  started  doggedly  on. 
At  last  we  saw  it  on  the  snow,  about  to  en- 
ter the  crags  again.  Fortunately  it  had 
struck  the  trail  previously  made  by  the 
other  sheep.  In  floundering  in  one  path  the 
sheep  had  made  deep  impressions  in  the 
snow,  and  when  the  lamb  fell  into  one  of 
these  it  had  difficulty  in  getting  out. 

Pitcock  made  a  detour  to  head  it  off, 
while  I  sat  on  a  rock  and  munched  a 
sandwich. 

Slowly  Pitcock  overtook  the  lamb,  which 
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was  now  lying  in  a  hole.  Evidently  it,  too, 
had  given  up  the  fight,  but  as  it  saw  Pit- 
cock  approaching,  it  made  one  more  effort, 
and  managed  to  scramble  out,  only  to  fall 
into  another  pit.  Here  it  submitted  to  cap- 
ture and  remained  quiet  all  the  way  back 
to  camp,  where  we  arrived  at  nightfall. 

We  fixt  up  some  condensed  milk  at  once 
and  gave  the  lamb  a  good  meal.  Then  we 
put  the  little  fellow  into  a  sack  and  tied  the 
mouth  loosely  about  his  neck.  He  slept  on 
the  blankets  between  us  that  night.  We 
had  made  arrangements  with  a  ranchman 
and  owner  of  se\-eral  milch-cows  to  care  for 
the  lambs.  Early  in  the  morning  Pitcock, 
with  the  lamb,  left  for  the  ranch — some 
fifteen  miles  away — and  returned  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  next  day  the  hunters  traveled 
ten  or  twelve  miles  before  they  saw  two 
ewes  with  lambs  under  the  crest  of  the 
rocks.  They  followed  them  over  snow- 
banks and  under  melting  snow-cornices, 
huge  masses  of  which  would  drop  peril- 
ously near  them.  At  last  the  trail  was  lost 
and  Loring  and  Pitcock  encamped  for  the 
night  under  the  low-drooping  boughs  of 
two  spruces  that  stood  close  together.  Here 
they  built  a  fire,  dried  their  foot-wear,  ate  a 
sandwich,  and  settled  for  the  night. 

"Roughing  it,"  says  Mr.  Loring,  "had 
inured  us  to  the  Indian  habit  of  sleeping 
cold."    He  continues: 

When  it  w-as  light  enough  to  travel  we 
left  the  timber  and  began  the  ascent  to  the 
flat-tops.  But  our  exhaustion  and  the  fear 
of  being  caught  in  a  threatening  blizzard 
caused  us  to  return  to  camp,  "feed  up," 
and  rest  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Another  early  start,  another  six-mile 
tramp  over  the  snow,  another  eight-hun- 
dred-feet climb  to  the  flat-tops,  and  we 
again  began  the  hunt.  In  passing  round 
the  head  of  a  little  "break,"  we  saw  an  old 
ram  some  five  hundred  yards  away.  He 
watched  us  until  we  passed  out  of  sight. 
Farther  on,  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  we 
discovered  a  band  of  14  sheep  on  the 
brink  of  the  flat-tops.  Some  were  feeding, 
some  lying  down,  but  we  could  not  tell 
whether  there  were  any  lambs  among  them. 

Reaching  the  top  of  a  cliff  and  peeping 
over,  I  saw  some  ewes  looking  up  at  me.  In 
another  second  they  dashed  away,  so  I 
called  to  Pitcock,  and  we  gave  cha,se.  The 
tracks  show'ed  that  there  were  two  ewes 
and  two  lambs  in  the  bunch.  They  led  us 
through  the  crags  for  .some  distance,  and 
then  over  the  rim-rock  and  across  the  flat, 
passing  so  near  the  band  of  fourteen  as  to 
cause  a  panic  among  them. 

On  reaching  the  rim-rock  the  sheep  sep- 
arated, and  we  followed  a  lamb  and  ewe 
that  were  skirting  the  .snow-cornice,  looking 
for  a  place  to  descend.  A  half-mile  of  travel 
brought  them  to  the  spot  they  sought,  and 
such  a  spot!  For  the  instant  we  could  not 
believe  our  eyes,  yet  there  were  the  tracks 
leading  to  the  edge  of  a  snow-bank,  and  the 
disturbed  earth  on  the  narrow  ledge  below, 
showing  where  they  had  landed.  It  looked 
like  certain  death  to  any  living  creature 
that  attempted  to  descend  there. 

Pitcock  grasped  my  hand,  and  as  I  slowly 
lowered  him  over  the  drift,  he  said,  "I  can 
go  anywhere  that  a  sheep  can.  "  He  helped 
me  down,  and  we  moved  on,  now  pressing 
close  against  the  walls  of  a  narrow  ledge  or 
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sidling  and  crawling  along  it  on  ail  fours, 
now  testing  a  bit  of  stone  for  a  firm  grip, 
and  holding  our  breath  as  we  edged  round  a 
huge  point  of  rocks. 

We  were  still  trailing  the  pair,  some- 
times by  sight,  but  more  often  by  tracks, 
when,  coming  to  the  crest  of  a  jutting  spur, 
we  saw  six  ewes  and  two  lambs  half-way  up 
the  clitT 

The  sheep  saw  us  as  soon  as  we  left  shelter 
and  four  of  them  rushed  to  the  bottom  and 
over  the  snow-bank  at  a  lively  pace,  taking 
with  them  one  of  the  lambs.  The  remaining 
two  passed  behind  some  boulders. 

This  was  our  opportunity.  With  all  pos- 
sible haste  we  hurried  forw'ard  and  got  close 
to  the  cliff  before  they  reajipeared.  On  see- 
ing their  retreat  blocked  from  below,  they 
tried  to  climVj  higher  into  the  crags,  but, 
failing,  both  turned  and  ran  directly  to- 
ward us.  The  one  with  the  lamb,  terror- 
stricken  with  fear,  outran  her  offspring,  and 
bounded  past  us  not  fifty  feet  away.  The 
lamb  followed  in  the  wake  of  its  mother, 
but,  finding  itself  alone,  stopt  thirty  feet 
off  and  stood  looking  at  us.  W^e  gave  it 
lime  to  recover  froni  its  fright  and  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  our  strange  appear- 
ance. For  fifteen  minutes  it  clambered 
about  in  the  crags,  running  a  few  feet  at  a 
time  and  then  watching  us. 

Finally  u  ran  up  a  steep  pinnacle  and, 
looking  ov'er  the  bluff,  turned  to  come  back, 
but  Pitcock  was  close  behind,  and  it  climbed 
back  to  the  crest.  On  the  top  it  stood  be- 
wildered. Just  at  the  moment  when  it  had 
gathered  to  spring,  Pitcock  .seized  it  by  a 
hind  leg  and  drew  it  in  to  his  arms.  It  kicked 
and  struggled  violently  for  some  time,  but 
finally  submitted. 

I  then  turned  my  attention  to  the  lamb 
and  ewe  that  had  made  their  escape.  I 
left  Pitcock  to  follow  as  best  he  could.  Half 
a  mile  farther  on  I  got  close  to  a  lamb  and 
a  ewe  on  the  edge  of  the  rocks  near  the  bot- 
tom. The  ewe  saw  me  and,  starting  up  into 
the  crags,  was  soon  out  of  sight;  but  just  as 
I  began  to  descend  she  came  tearing  back; 
met  me  and  dashed  past,  and  a  second  later 
the  lamb  appeared.  I  threw  up  my  arms 
and  shouted,  and  it,  too,  wheeled  and 
turned  back,  soon  returning,  however,  up- 
on discovering  its  inability  to  climb  the 
cliff.  From  a  rock  on  a  level  with  my  shoul- 
ders it  leapt  into  the  air  and,  bounding 
over  my  head,  struck  the  rocks  behind  me 
and  continued  its  flight.  A  few  minutes 
later  it  escaped  me  entirely  by  a  jump  of 
twenty  feet  from  a  ledge  to  the  ba.se  of  the 
cliff,  and  in  the  approaching  dusk  we  lost 
all  trace  of  it.  Altho  we  searched  until  dark 
we  had  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

We  had  not  rested  since  leaving  camp, 
and  we  now  found  ourselves  twenty  miles 
from  our  blankets  and  with  the  prospects 
of  an  all-night  tramp  through  snow.  One 
who  has  never  traveled  at  night  in  the 
mountains  can  not  appreciate  what  such 
travel  meant.  But  regardless  of  danger  and 
hardship  to  oursehes,  we  were  determined 
to  get  the  lamb  to  camp  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  crust  solid  enough  to  bear  our  weight 
did  not  form  until  long  after  sundown.  In 
the  mean  time  we  floundered  through  drifts 
ankle-  and  hip-deep,  broke  through  snow- 
bridges  into  rivulets,  and  once  went  through 
the  ice  into  a  lake  up  to  our  hiyjs.  Finally 
we  stumbled  into  camp,  with  the  glow  of  a 
new  day  in    the   eastern   horizon. 

Luckily  the  two  sheep  captured  were 
male  and  female.    They  became  very  tame 


We  manufacture 
the  most  accurate 
Rifle  Telescopes 
in  the  world. 

All  powers 
but  only  one 
quality. 


Speed  is  vital.    And  speed  depends  on  practical 

mechanical  principles  worked  out  with  practical 

precision.   What's  the  use  of  6  shots  if  you  can't 

get  them  in  ?   Without  speed — without  a  smooth 

easy  action  you  may  find  yourself  with  5  unborn  shots  in  your 

magazine — while  your  birds  fly  away. 

The  chance  of  clogging  the  ordinary  Repeating  Gun  cuts  down  your  possible  speed. 
The  more  expert  you  become  the  greater  this  drawback. 

You  can  neither  balk  nor  clog  a  Stevens  Repeating  Shotgun — the  empty  and  the  loaded 

shells  do  not  meet.  They  travel  by  2  separate  routes.  No  chance  for  them  to  meet — 

no  chance  for  a  clog.   Six  times  you  can  do  this — or  six  hundred  times. 

The  best  experts  in  the  country  have  tried  to  balk  this  gun  and  failed,  because  no 

humem  hand  can  accomplish  the  impossible. 

The  Stevens  is  a  Natural  Pointer.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  shotguns.   The  best  way  to 

understand  it  is  to  go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  let  you  put  a  Stevens  to  your 

shoulder.    See  with  your  own  eyes  how  this  gun  "points  itself"  because  of  its  racy 

lines  and  the  perfected   balance  and  because  of   the  STEVENS  Sighting  System. 

Try  it  today — this  afternoon.   Note  that  the  breech  is  a  solid  steel  wall— note  that 

the  gun  is  hammerless  and  that  with  the  Stevens  you  are  safe  against  accident 

Safety,  close,  hard  shooting,  top  speed,  are  these  the  points  you  want?  Then  see  this 

gun.  Printed  facts  clinch  harder  when  you  have  the  gun  in  your  hands  and  test 

each  fact  for  yourself. 

Your  dealer  is  'waiting  to  shovr  you  the  Stevens  Repeater. 

IF   YOUR   DEALER   hasn't  it  in  stock  we  will  send    this  No.  520   ex 

press  prepaid  on  receipt  of  List  price  $27.  ^^>r  ,  <. 

—^  m^f  J.  Steven* 

This  gun  is  also  made  as  No.  522  with  hollow  matted  rib :  fancy  stock ;  straight  grip ;  M^gknat  &  Tool 
checked  grip  and  forearm  slide;  List  price  $40.  Also  made  as  No.  525,  straight  or  pistol  M^f  Company, 
grip  and  reasonable  changes  to  suit  individual  tastes.  List  price  $50.  ^>^/ Chicopee  Falls, 

Point*  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  &  Trap  Shooter  :  Mi'/^i**.,  Dept.  405. 

You  can  obtain  a  letter  written  you  personally  by  one  of  our  experts,  on    Mmff,  ^''""J  """  ''"PfJ' '"' 
either  or  all  of  these  subjects,   giving  valuable    advice.     We  send  you     Mstg    AVjv!'         l 
FREE  a  160-page  Stevens  Gun  Book,  telling  all  about  Rifles.  Shotguns,     M'^/      ^u„7in 

Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes.    Just  the  information  you  need  to  know     M  :' M  r^-r.      'ti ^„._™ 

.       .  J  ,1        J   .        •     .t      f  xA        z.    J  .J.  .      m  -M  ' — limp  ShootinK 

about  guns  and  the  advice  in  the  letter  helps  you  to  be  an  expert  M//  (check  subject  i/cm  loanti 
shot.     Write  now — today. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY 

THE   FACTORY    OF   PRECISION 
Dept.  405,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Necco  SwEEis 


Let  the  occasion  be  what  it  may — simple  or 
otherwise— it's  bound  to  "leave  a  good  taste" 
if  one  of  the  500  varieties  of  NECCO  SWEETS 
be  passed  around  —  LENOX  Chocolates,  for 
instance.  Produced  in  the  most  up-to-date  con- 
fectionery factory  in  the  country.  Every  piece 
sold  under  the  NECCO  seal.  On  sale  at  the 
best  dealer's  in  your  locality. 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Crown  the  Feast 
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More  Convenient 
MoreEconomical 
HotWater 


Hot  water  at  the  turn  of  the  tap  —  Summer  and  Winter  —  night  and 
day  —  whether  there's  a  fire  in  the  range  or  not  —  whenever  or  wher- 
ever you  turn  a  hot  water  faucet,  you  get  hot  water,  and  continue  to 
get  it  until  you  turn  it  off. 

Such  is  the  convenience  of  the 


*  ^-^ 


RUUD 


Standard  Size 
$100 

On  Pacific  Coast 
$115 


Automatic  Gas  Water-Heater 

The  Ruud  is  installed  in  basement  or  cellar  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
connected  to  the  gas  and  water  pipes  already  in  use  —  a  small  pilot 
light  is  left  burning  and  the  heater  is  ready. 

Turning  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  automatically  turns  on 
the  gas  in  the  heater,  and  the  water,  passing  through  coils,  is  heated 
instantly.  A  thermostat  attachment  turns  out  the  gas  the 
moment  the  water  reaches  the  required  temperature,  so 
no  more  gas  can  be  burned  than  enough  to  heat  the 
water  actually  used. 

The  Ruud  can  also  be  used  to  augment  your  range 
boiler  and  the  thermostat  will  see  that  no  gas  burns  while 
there  is  hot  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  only  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  gets  cool  that  the  Ruud  will  take  a 
hand  and  send  you  all  the  extra  hot  water  needed. 

If  you  are  building  a  home  be  sure  and  investigate  the  Ruud 
— and  bear  in  mind  the  Ruud  can  be  put  in  any  house  and  used 
in  connection  with  any  existing  system  for  heating  water. 

You  can  see  the  Ruud  at  leading  gas  companies  and  plumb- 
ers, or  we  will  send  you  descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sranches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  Principal  Cities. 
HAMBURG  :  ^  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 
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** Bonnie  Boy"  and  a 
Beautiful  Cart 

Fifty  Etylish  df-si-^-ns  of  Children'8 
Tarts  to  cIhkisc  fioiii  in  our  faiiHius 
Tony  Pony  L.ino.  Carts  pc^si- 
tivfly  cannot  tip  over.  Thorough- 
bred Shetland,  city  broken,  gentle  and 

pi-rfertly  safe,  comes  with  the  cart. 

t*fi\^m^^mi^^^^^LUSMBlA     ^^^    furnish  outfit  contx>lete — puny* 
^^"'^^^^^^^^^^^■^^BSlm     liarness  and  caJt. 

Write  tO'day  for  illustrated  Catalog  "  B."  showing  entire  line. 
The  Mleblgmn  Bag^y  Co.  176  Office  BaUding«  Kalamazoo,  filieb* 


\Fferhbh  Gems 


^\\\\\>w///4>^ 


Beautify  and  Protect  Your  Grounds 

with  Stewart's  lion  Fence  and  Gates.  Cheaper  than 
wood  — last  a  lifetime.  Catalog  showing  hundreds  of 
designs  sent  on  request.  Special  designs  created  if  de- 
sired. Sketches  gladly  submitted.  We  also  make  Iron 
Vases,  Settees,  Fountains,  etc.    Agents  wanted. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1709  Covington  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  World's  <ireaUat    Iron  Fence  Works 


for  our  CMt.tlog. 
KEMOH  JEW5LRY  CO. 


Looks  like  a  diamond — wears  Jike 
diamond  — brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever — stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond  — has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
l-20th  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
ously  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.  Sent  on  approval.  Write 
It's  free.    No  canvassers  wanted. 

465  N.  Broaclwav.  St.  Lonis 


Learn  How 
to  Ride 


I  guarantee  to  teach  any  man,  woman  or  child 
to  become  an  expert  rider  by  my  direct,  simple 
correspondence  instruction.  Learn  to  ride  cor- 
rectly as  well  aa  train  horses forthe  saddle:  teach 
your  horse  fancy  gaits  and  tricks.  Many  secrets 
never  before  disclosed.  Twenty  years'  experience. 
Hundreds  of  successful  students. 

Write  today  for  handsome  prospectus,  "Riding 
and  Trniningthe  Saddle  Horse."  Free  on  request. 
Prof.  Jeue  Beery,  409  Academy  St.,  Pleuant  Hill,  Ohio 


and  playful  in  a  short  time.  Unless  some 
unfortunate  disaster  befalls  them,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  pair  will  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  most  hopeful  attempt  to  rear 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  in  captivity  that 
has  ever  yet  been  undertaken. 


"  STEALING  "  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER 

Altho  Dr.  Louis  Smirnow  had  his 
American  passport  and  was  free  to  enter 
Russia  unmolested,  he  wanted  the  exper- 
ience of  "stealing  the  frontier."  So  he  got 
into  communication  with  one  of  the 
"frontier  brokers"  who  make  a  business  of 
smuggling  people  into  or  out  of  Russia  for 
fixt  sums.  As  he  was  traveling  in  the 
land  of  the  Cossack  under  an  assumed  name 
Dr.-  Smirnow  leaves  blank  some  of  the 
dates  and  names,  "for  obvious  reasons." 
In  his  account  of  his  crossing  the  frontier^ 
in  The  Great  Southwest  Magazine  (Kansas 
City),  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  "graft"  in 
Russia,  an  empire  whose  foundations,  he 
says,  "are  of  solid  bribery,  and  the  super- 
structure of  incompetency  and  irresponsi- 
bility cemented  with  vodka  and  champanskoe 
(champagne)."     We  read: 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  morning  that 
promised  a  bright  clear  day  when  we  started 
out,  I  and  my  fellow  "frontier  purloiners," 
the  driver  and  the  broker,  toward  the 
frontier. 

We  were  in  a  long,  uncomfortable,  spring- 
less  wagon,  with  piles  of  straw  for  seats  and 
a  trying  journey  ahead  of  us. 

Yellow  and  gold  fields,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  spread  out  in  all  the  glory  of  a  full 
harvest  of  waving  wheat  and  corn,  where 
these  had  not  yet  been  cut  down.  There 
was  vigor  in  the  morning  air  and  three  hours 

of    rapid    driving    brought    us    to ^ 

the   last   station,    a   mere   hamlet,    on   the 
German  side. 

The  end  of  German  territory  was  in  sight. 
We  approached  it  at  a  rather  slow  pace, 
halted  on  the  Hne,  looked  back  for  a  mo- 
ment thoughtfully,  then  pulled  across. 

We  were  in  Russia !  And  j^et  we  were 
not,  for  not  a  very  great  distance  away  was 
a  sentry-box  painted  with  alternate  black 
and  white  stripes,  a  sign  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  two  wooden  posts  about 
twenty  feet  apart,  similarly  painted,  were 
connected  by  heavy  iron  chains. 

Straight  for  this  chain — the  gate  of 
Russia — the  driver  was  making.  Our 
hearts  beat  high  with  suspicion,  fear,  ex- 
citement. We  thought  surely  the  frontier 
broker  had  betrayed  us  and  w'as  bringing  us 
straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion  to  give  us 
up  to  his  mercy. 

There  were  some  among  us,  Russian 
subjects,  without  passports  of  any  kind, 
who,  if  caught,  would  be  sent  in  chains  po 
itdpu^  like  the  worst  criminals,  from  town 
to  town,  lodged  in  prisons,  fed  on  prison 
fare,  weighted  down  by  heavy  irons  chaining 
one  prisoner  to  another,  until  they  reached 
their  home  towns.  No  one  knows  the  true 
significance  of  the  " t'tdpu"  except  the  one 
who  has  undergone  it.  I  met  subsequently 
many  people  who  have  been  through  it  and, 
they  all  told  me  it  was  .simply  harrowing. 
The  abu.se,  the  beating  by  the  brutal  sol- 
diery, and  the  harsh  treatment  in  the 
different  prisons  en  route,  unless  you 
"grease"   the   paws    of   all    officials  with 
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plenty    of    the  current    grease,    is    all  but 
unendurable. 

Some  among  us  having  the  ordinary  pass- 
port which  permitted  them  to  travel  from 
place  to  place,  designated  and  sanctioned 
by  the  police,  in  Russia,  did  not  have  the 
particular  "  gubernatorskoi  pass "  that  al- 
lowed them  to  leave  the  country,  and  hence 
if  caught  stealing  the  boundary  would  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine. 

Others  were  simply  smugglers  of  wines, 
brandies,  tobacco,  cigars,  silks,  and  other 
goods  upon  which  there  is  a  very  high  tariflf 
in  Russia. 

As  for  myself,  I  would  most  likely  come 
in,  if  caught,  for  a  few  months  or  a  couple 
of  years  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  before  my 
case  would  go  throvigh  all  the  great  mass  of 
Russian  red  tape  and  finally  reach  the  ears 
of  the  American  consul  at  St.  Petersburg, 
or  I  might  at  once  be  given  my  walking- 
papers  and  banished  from  Russia,  never 
again  to  enter  it — under  official  knowledge 
— which  would  be  a  great  pity. 

We  stopt  in  front  of  the  drawn  chain, 
th«  black-and-white  striped  posts,  emblems 
of  Russian  authority,  being  on  either  side 
of  us. 

Our  broker  alighted  and  went  into  the 
gtiardhouse,  walking  boldly  and  with  head 
erect,  like  a  man  who  was  at  home  here  and 
in  his  proper  element. 

We  held  our  breath,  except  when  some 
of  my  companions  uttered  curses  and  im- 
precations, and  even  this  was  done  in  a 
whisper.  Some  cowered  down  so  as  to  be- 
come as  diminutive  as  possible,  with  the 
instinctive  animal  desire  in  the  presence  of 
a  natural  enemy,  to  escape  notice. 

On  the  right  side  of  me  sat  a  Czech  wo- 
man, and  a  great,  burly,  real  Russian  was 
on  my  left, — the  Lord  only  knowing  why 
they  were  "stealing  the  frontier," — who  so 
prest  against  me  that  I  towered  above 
them  like  a  giant. 

Farther  on  were  several  Jewish  men  and 
women,  a  few  Little  Russians,  and  a  couple 
of  Germans,  fifteen  in  all. 

Shortly  our  broker  came  back  with  an 
officer  at  his  side.  It  looked  as  if  our  im- 
mediate arrest  was  a  certainty.  But  the 
officer  smiled  as  he  came  up  to  our  vehicle 
and  I  noticed  that  the  two  bottles  of  the 
fine  Bordeaux  which  I  had  seen  sticking 
out  of  the  broker's  pockets  were  now 
bulging  from  the  pockets  of  the  officer's 
great  grey  coat. 

"Zdrastoitye!"  was  the  officer's  greeting, 
but  those  who  understood  him  dared  not 
reply. 

"This  is  the  Italian  Duke,"  said  the 
broker  as  he  pointed  at  me;  "the  noble 
lady  at  his  side  is  her  Highness,  his  wife,  and 
the  gentleman  on  the  left  is  their  son." 

"  Pravdo,  pravdo,  ya  ponimaiyu." 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  made  in  a 
clean,  sun-flooded  factory; 
then  stored  a  full  year  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  before  com- 
ing to  you. 

Is  it  such  a  wonder  it 
lasts  so  long? 


EstabliLhed  in  I7'i9. 


Your  Income  Is  Vital  to  You 

Get  a  Florida  East  Coast  Farm  NOW 


Per 
Acre 

Per  Week 


Our  Contract  Protects  Your  Family  Same  as  Life  Insurance 


Five  years  ago  a  Mr.  Conklin  bought  25 
acres  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  In  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  River  orange  and  grape  fruit 
region.  Today  his  land  is  worth  from  S300.00 
to  $1,000.00  per  acre,  and  his  25  acre  farm 
produces  a  bigger  Income  every  year  than  a 
640  acre  farm  In  Illinois  or  Iowa. 

Last  year  he  produced  $1,200.00  worth  of 
strawberries  off  one  acre  of  ground.  In  the 
same  year  he  plowed  up  the  strawberries 
and  planted  watermelons  on  the  same  acre, 
which  provided  enough  money  to  cover  the 
cost  of  growing  both  the  strawberries  and 
melons,  and  resetting  the  strawberries- 
making  his  $1,200.00  from  strawberries  a  net 
profit. 

In  the  last  four  years  Mr.  Conklin  has 
successfully  raised  44  different  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Good  land  is  becoming  scarce  In  this  coun- 
try—the opportunity  today  Is  in  Florida— 
for  here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  good 
Income  from  a  small   ,.^^________^^^_ 

plot  of  ground,  and 
the  price  of  this  land 
today  is  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Few  persons  realize 
the  profits  to  be  made 
from  a  Florida  East 
Coast  farm.  Here  is 
a  partial  list  of  the 
returns  from  several 
staples  for  which  the 
demand  is  enormous: 

Celery  will  produce 
$1500  an  acre;  Oremget 
will  produce  $1000  an 
acre;  Grape  Fruit 
•will  produce  $1000  an 
acre;  Peppers  will 
produce  $600  an  acre; 
Bean*  Will  produce 
$400  an  acre;  Toma- 
toe*  will  produce  $350 
an  acre;  Lettuce  will 
produce  $400  an  acre; 
Strawberriei  will  pro- 
duce $1000  an  acre;  IrUh  Potatoe*  will  pro- 
duce  $450  an  acre. 

Our  land  is  in  the  heart  of  this  great 
money  producing  section— it  lies  alongside 
of  the  Indian  River  and  the  East  Coast  Rail- 
way, wblch  provides  36  hour  express  service 
to  Eastern  Markets.  Loading  stations  are 
only  two  miles  apart,  and  buyers  for  North- 
ern Markets  usually  buy  all  produce  right 
at  the  stations. 

In  the  Indian  Elver  region  Is  found  a  cli- 
mate that  averages  73  degrees— rarely  going 
above  82  degrees  in  summer  and  below  63 
degrees  in  winter. 

It  has  been  described  as  the  most  agree- 
able climate  in  the  world,  and  this  combined 
with  its  great  natural  beauty,  makes  it  an 
ideal  place  to  live. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  muck, 
and  this  most  perfect  blend  of  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  works  wonders  with  crops. 

Why  You  Should  Select  the  East  Coast 

The  Ea*t  Coa«t  Is  not  only  a  land  of  pro- 
mise—it is  also  a  land  of  fact. 

There  is  already  an  established  market 
all  over  the  United  States  for  Indian  River 

FLORIDA  INDIAN  RIVER 
LAND  COMPANY 


oranges  and  grape  fruit.  The  cllmateof  the 
East  Coast  is  acknowledged  by  residents  of 
other  Florida  parts  as  the  finest  in  the  state. 
It  was  selected  by  Henry  Flagler  for  the  lo- 
cation of  his  world-famed  hotels. 

The  land  on  our  East  Coast  tract  reaulrea 
neither  drainage  nor  irrigation.  Slight  drain- 
age may  be  necessary  in  small  spots,  but  the 
land  is  high  and  has  perfect  drainage  be- 
cause of  the  Indian  River  on  one  side  and 
the  St.  Johns  River  on  the  other.  In  fact  the 
Indian  Elver  East  Coast  section  has  every 
advantage  of  soil,  climate  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Who  We  Are 

The  oflBcers  of  this  company  are  repre- 
sentative business  men,  farmers,  judges, 
congressmen,  bankers,  etc.,  of  Iowa. 

These  men  could  not  afford  to  be  identified 
with  any  other  than  a  high  grade  investment 
proposition.    Here  is  a  partial  list:- _ 

Leon     S.    Loizeaux, 


East  Coast  Farms 

are  in  the  Heart 

of  the  Famous 

Indian  River, 

Orange  and  Grape 
Fruit  Region. 

Indian  River  Fruit 

brings  highest 

market  prices. 

Any  Fruit  or  Com- 
mission Merchant 
will  tell  you  so. 


Banker  and  Capital- 
ist. Vinton.  Iowa. 

C.  W.  Elliott,  Capi- 
talist, Vinton,  Iowa. 
Stanley  S.  Lichty, 
Sec'y.  Com  Belt  Tele- 
phone Company.  Vin- 
ton, Iowa. 

WiUiam  Miller,  Cap- 
italist and  Land  Own- 
er, Vinton,  Iowa. 

Hon.  JamesW.Good, 
Congressman  5th  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  Oedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Judge  Franklin  C. 
Piatt,  Waterloo.Iowa, 
and  others  of  like 
standing. 

Judge  an  invest- 
ment by  the  men  be- 
hind it.  We  also  court 
an  Investigation  of 
our  land,  and  guar- 
antee to  refund  any 
money  paid  In  at  the  end  of  60  days  if  you 
should  find  from  investigation  that  it  is  not 
everything  claimed  for  it. 

Your  family  Is  thoroughly  protected  while 
you  are  paying  for  your  farm.  The  insur- 
ance clause  In  our  contract  provides  that 
should  you  die  at  any  time  after  making 
the  fourth  payment,  a  warranty  deed  to  the 
property  will  be  given  your  heirs— without 
any  further  payment  being  necessary. 

Get  our  Special  Introductory  Proposition 

Our  extremely  low  price  of  $20-00  per  acre 
is  based  on  timber  land.  We  have  some 
choice  prairie  land,  worth  in  some  parts  as 
high  as  $100.00  per  acre.  As  long  as  this  prai- 
rie land  lasts  we  will  furnish  half  prairie 
and  half  timber  land  (for  every  sale  of  20  or 
more  acres)  at  the  low  timber  land  price  of 
$20.00  per  acre.  Our  terms  are  50c  per  acre 
per  month— $1.00  per  acre  down. 

Send  No  Money.    Fill  out  the  Coupon  and 
send  it  in  for  our  32  page  booklet— "A  Farm 
for  You  in  Florida." 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

FLORIDA  INDIAN  EIVER  LAND  COMPANY 

220    Washington  St.,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Qcntlemen: — Without  obligation  to  me  please  send 
me  information  regarding  your  Florida  East  Coast 
farms,  and  particulars  regarding  your  money  bock 
and  insurance  offer. 


NAME. 


220  Washington  St.,    VINTON,  IOWA   ■  address. 


'He  hd.d  smekll  skill  6* horse  pesh 

who  bought- a. goose  bo  ride  onVDonthaJ^c 

^      ordiridsry  soQ^ps   .^ 

ouse—x^^^wi^/W  'ircle. 


•  r.nwy^ionr  ^ 


is  3/\PO  LI  O  *- 

=Try  Ow  cdwke  of'iha.nd  be  convinced.= 
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A  Shower  Bath 
Through  the  Brush 


Knickerbocker  Fountain 
Spraybrush— 10  Days*  Trial 

to  all.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Gives  ideal  Shower  Bath,  Massage  and  Sham- 
poo. Finest  India  Rubber,  attaches  to  any 
faucet.  The  hundreds  of  flexible  rubber 
"teeth"  through  which  the  water  showers 
get  the  dirt  ont  as  nothing  else  can — prevent 
pimples  and  clogged  pores.  Saves  time  and 
strength,  insures  smooth  healthy  skin  and 
good  circulation.  Finest  shower  for  women 
— does  not  wet  the  hair.  Does  same  work 
as  costly  shower  bath.  Guaranteed  one  year — 
will  last  five. 

$2,  $3,  or  $4  for  Large,  Medium  or  Small  Size. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  If  you  can't  get 
the  Spraybrush,  send  your  dealer's  name  and 
the  money.  We  will  send  direct  to  you, 
prepaid,  on  10  days'  trial.  Descriptive 
Booklet  Free. 

THE   PROGRESS   COMPANY 

423  Rand-McNally  BIdg.,  Chicago 

USE  THE  COUPON 

The  Progress  Company, 

423  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Money  enclosed  for  $.  .  .  .  size  Spraybrush,  pre- 
paid, 10  days'  Trial.  Money  to  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 

N  ame 

Address 


IE  OXYCEN 
TOOTH  POWDEa 


^ 


Clean   teeth  never  decay 

The  nearest  approach  to  perfect  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth  is  obtained  by  the  daily  use  of  Calox. 

"THE   OXYGEN  DOES  IT" 

OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  25  CENTS 

Sample  and  booklet  free-  on  request. 
McKESSON     &     RO'iBINS.    NEW    YORK 


I  blushed  scarlet  with  both  indignation 
and  shame.  The  Czech  peasant  woman 
and  the  real  Russian  were  many  years  my 
seniors ! 

"Count  von  Heller  and  his  Excellency 
der  Herzog  von  Strosserhaus,"  said  our 
cheerful  broker,  introducing  the  Germans 
to  the  officer. 

"Biiie,  biiie,"  one  of  the  Germans  said 
as  he  handed  the  officer  a  handful  of  the 
best  cigars  ever  made. 

These  he  pocketed  readilj-,  and  inquired 
as  he  pointed  to  a  case  of  smuggled  mer- 
chandise ill  concealed  by  the  straw  in  the 
wagon. 

The  Germans  htimmed  and  stuttered 
with  embarrassment,  but  the  ever-ready 
guide  of  ours  replied: 

"A  basket  of  lunch  for  the  picnic  that 
their  Highnesses  are  going  on." 

"Aha,  aha!  Izveneetye  paszhalustie , 
izveneetye"   (pardon,  please  pardon  me). 

"Good  day,  good  people,"  the  officer  said 
in  parting,  as  the  broker  passed  a  sealed 
envelop  over  to  him. 

The  chain  was  let  down  and  we  were 
allowed  to  go  through  unhindered.  I 
looked  back  cautiously  and  saw  the  officer 
hastily  tear  open  the  envelop  to  see  if  the 
full  amount,  so  much  per  head,  was  there, 
ready  to  recall  us  if  it  was  not. 

The  amount  was  correct.  Needless  to 
say,  this  graft  was  divided  among  the  guard 
and  the  officers  of  the  guard  in  proportion 
to  their  rank. 

We  had  passed  the  danger  line  and  were 
safe  in  Russia,  but  we  had  not  gone  far 
when  we  saw  a  convoy  coming  under  heavy 
guard  from  the  same  direction  we  hailed 
I  from.  They  were  a  group  of  men,  women, 
and  children  caught  "stealing  the  frontier" 
without  paying  for  it,  and  hence  they  must 
be  sent  back  to  the  places  whence  they 
came — sent  po  etdpu,  as  has  been  above 
explained. 

They  were  Jews,  Poles,  Russians,  stealing 
out  of  Russia  to  America,  England,  or 
Canada,  but  they  forgot  their  last  duty  to 
their  country,  the  greasing  of  the  great  paw 
of  grasping  officialdom,  the  handing  over  of 
the  ' '  smile  that  makes  the  smile, ' '  and  hence 
all  their  hopes  must  be  blasted,  their  last 
pennies  wasted,  their  lives  ruined 

I  spent  a  week  in  the  ancient  but  very 
filthy  city  of  Vilna.  Thence,  after  halting 
at  a  few  dilapidated  villages,  I  made  my 
way  to  Smolensk,  also  a  well-populated  city 
which  suffers  from  an  underestimation  of 
the  value  of  cleanliness,  where  I  rented 
quarters  in  an  outlying,  sparsely  settled 
district. 

I  did  not  know  that  an  ostrog  (a  prison) 
was  in  the  near  vicinity  of  my  apartments, 
but  I  soon  had  occasion  to  learn. 

It  was  a  dull  afternoon,  such  as  Russia 
alone  in  the  dismal  autumn  days  can  know. 
I  sat  in  my  room  alone,  with  my  feet  upon 
the  table,  American  fashion,  fiUing  the 
room  with  the  blue  smoke  of  an  "All- 
Connecticut." 

I  was  startled  by  a  loud  rattling  of  chains, 
just  as  if  cattle  were  yoked  together,  neck 
to  neck,  and  were  urged  on  and  driven 
along  the  street. 

I  looked  out  to  a.scertain  the  cause  of 
the  commotion  and  beheld  the  same  convoy 
that  had  been  taken  at  the  frontier  at  the 
time  I  crossed  it,  only  instead  of  the  original 
twenty-five  or  thirty  it  had  now  been  aug- 
mented along  the  way  to  fully  two  hundred. 
Their  wrists  heavily  chained  to  their  ankles 


The  Dentifrice 

DENTISTS 

ENDORSE 

"  It's  all  you  claim  for  it" — "  has  a 
cool  and  refreshing  taste  " — "  para, 
mount  in  every  particular" — "abso. 
lutely  the  best": — so  dentists  write  us  of 


RIBBON 

DENTOL  CRE6M 


When  the  Dental  Profession  is  so   enthu- 
siastic, isn't  a  trial  worth  your  while? 

Trial  Tube  sent  for  4  Cents 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  55  John  St.,  New  York 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  describes  the  various  methods  for  fllin? 
correspondence,  papers,  catalogs,  bills  and  all 
kinds  of  loose  sheets  or  forms — shows  how  to 
make  your  filing  system  effective  and  ecoDom- 
ical  In  its  operation— describes  a  perfect 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department-  sending  out 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mail  can  best  be  bandied  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
your  filing  system  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery 
for  producing  you  more  business— how  to 
turn  it  from  an  expense  item  inf'^  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  BookV.810 


Hauikeye 

Refrigerator 
Basket 

Keeps  contents 
24  hours 


doors?  ] 
in  the  country  ?  Then  get  a  Hawlseye 
Refrigerator  Basket.  You  can  take  all  those 
delightful  luncheon  dishes  in  it  that  you 
couldn't  take  before  for  fear  they  would 
spoil.  Keeps  milk  sweet  and  fresh,  butter 
firm,  salads,  sandwiches  and  beverages  cool 
and  in  perfect  condition. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct. 
Prices  (delivered  east  of  Rockies) :  Regular,  $3.50. 
$4.50  and  $5.00;  De  Luxe,  $7.50  and  $12;  Auto,  $10  and 
$15.  Money  refunded  after  30  days  trial.  Write  for 
our  booklet  of  dainty  lunch  recipes. 

BURLI NCTON  BASKET  COMPANY, 
3a  Main  St.,  Burlinoion,  Iowa. 
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by  long  chains,  they  could  scarcely  walk 
under  the  heavy  burden,  but  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  a  ver>-  long  chain  secured  each 
prisoner  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  buckle 
around  the  waist,  and  it  seemed  that  un- 
willingly they  had  to  drag  one  another  on, 
on  to  the  last  point  of  their  destination. 
They  could  not  even  fall  in  their  tracks, 
for  the  neighbors  chained  to  them  front  and 
rear  prevented  it. 

They  went  on  below  my  window,  drag- 
ging each  other  wearily,  while  the  heavy 
escort  of  Cossacks,  many  of  them  reeling 
drunk,  whipt  them  up  with  their  knouts 
and  goaded  them  on  to  renewed  efforts, 
occasionally  hitting  one  with  a  carbine  or 
pricking  one  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
because  of  apparent  fatigue  and  readiness 
to  drop  from  exhaustion. 

The  snow  was  falling  faster  and  faster, 
a  blinding  snowstorm  was  blowing  up.  The 
temperature  fell  rapidly  to  zero.  The  wind 
whistled  mightily  and  promised  dreadful 
things  in  the  course  of  time.  But  still  the 
weary  line  marched  on,  whither  I  knew 
not,  and  to  what  end  I  could  not  tell.  I 
dropt  back  into  mj'  seat  disconsolate,  for 
the  picture  was  far  from  being  a  pleasing 
^ne. 

This  was  the  itdpii,  the  process  of  return- 
ing vagrants,  non-passporters  to  their  homes, 
however  remote  these  may  be,  and  much  of 
the  journey  must  be  done  on  foot,  a  process 
which  takes  many  months  to  accomplish, 
for  the  Government,  owning  the  railroads, 
is  not  going  to  provide  any  one  with  free 
rides,  and  those  having  money  can  not  pur- 
chase their  trip  either,  for  they  are  crim- 
inals in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  law  and 
are  under  penal  jurisdiction,  hence  their 
home  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
prison  door. 


AMERICA'S    TEN    HUMORISTS 

Mr.  Gelett  Bvrgess,  lecturing  recently 
at  Columbia  University  on  "American 
Humor,"  said  that  the  passing  of  Mark 
Twain  left  just  ten  real  humorists  in  this 
country.  This  is  his  list :  Peter  Dunne, 
George  Ade,  Oliver  Herford,  Charles  Bat- 
tell  Loomis,  Wallace  Irwin,  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Simeon  Ford,  and  Carolyn  Wells.  Of  Mark 
Twain's  characters,  Mr.  Burgess  said,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  World,  Ton 
Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn  would  live 
long  after  the  "Innocents  Abroad"  were 
forgotten.     He  continued: 

His  serious  work  proclaimed  the  artist, 
and  confimied  his  humorous  work.  By 
his  independence  and  by  his  geniality  he 
established  a  characteristic  type  of  Amer- 
ican abroad.  I  think  that  was  his  great- 
est work. 

Of  humor  Mr.  Burgess  remarked: 

There  is  nothing  so  perishable  as  humor, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  a  common 
habit  of  thought — and  customs  change. 
Humor  is  a  natural  disease  which  no  man 
can  catch.  Nowadays  the  professional 
humorists  are  mostly  found  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  while  the  well-known  American 
humorists  can  be  counted  on  one  man's 
fingers. 

Good  humor  requires  good  sense.  Ail 
the  great  writers  of  humor  had  their  seri- 
ous side.  Even  the  remarks  of  Josh  Bil- 
lings were  "chunks  of  wisdom." 


HILL 
GROWN 

SALAD  A' 
Ceylon  Tea 

5,000  Feet  Above  the  Steaming, 
Swampy  Lowlands 


^: 


/yf. 


>i 


HP  HE  soil  and  climate   of   Ceylon 
combine  to  produce  the  best  tea 
in  the  world;  but  it's  true  in  Ceylon 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  choicest  teas  are 
hill-grown. 
On  the  sunny  upland 
slopes  of    "Salada" 
plantations  the  loose  soil  ad- 
mits light  and  air  to  the  plant 
roots;  the  sloping  land  gives  _ 

perfect  drainage ;  the  equable  ^     ^     /^^^^^l// 
temperature  permits  an   even   de-       ^^  ^^5^^  I' 
velopment  of  the  leaves. 

Each  of  these  natural  features  con- 
tribute to  the  fragrance  and  flavor  which 
make  "Salada"  the  supremely  satisfying  tea. 

The  delicious  quality  of     Salada"  is  chiefly  due  to 
Nature.      We  do  our  part  by  giving  you  Nature"  s  best 
growth  of  tea,  untouched  and  uncontaminated  by  human 
hands,  from  the  time  the  leaves  fall  into  the   picker's 
basket,  until  they  exhale  their  delicious  fragrance  from 


your  cup. 

'  'Salada ' '  Tea  is  packed  in  air-light  lead  packages- 
Ask  your  grocer  for  "  Salada"    or   send 
10  cents  for  a  trial  package,  which  makes  40 
cups  of  delicious  tea.     Our  pamphlet,  "The 
Healthfulness  of  Tea,"  is  mailed  free. 


-never  sold  in  bulk- 


"Salada"  Tea  Company 

Dept.  "A"     198  Weit  Broadway,  New  York 


M 


TEA 


Yt'arJ\  sales  tntT 
20.000.000  packageR 


A  Big  $1   Offer— "KEITH'S 


» 


for  six  months'V 
:ind    a    copy   of  i 
rav  new  book, 
100  PLANS 
Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400.    to   $3000. 
Keith'smonth- 
ly    magazine    is 
the  recognized 
authority    on 
No.  37— $2000.    OneoftbelOO.  planning  and 

Decorating  Homes.    11,50  year.    News-stands  15c.  copy. 
Each  80-p8ge  issue  gives  8  to  12  modern  house  plans. 

My  other  books  for  home  builders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes.  $2,000  to  $4,000     .     .     $1.00 
100  designs  for  higher  priced  homes,  up  to  $10,000     .     .       100 
162-paffe  book — Practical  House  Decoration        ....       1.00 
182  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms,  etc.  1  00 

Any  one  of  tbese  books  and  "  Keith's  "  one  year  .  2.00 
All  6  of  these  books  and  "  Keith's"  one  year.  .  .  4.00 
■^M.  L.  KEITH,  623  Lumber  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  ^ 


"WELL  KEPT  NAILS" 

A  booklet  well  worth  hnvinff 
FRKK,  toRCther  with  4  packages 
of  our  maniruring  speeialtics, 
sent  on  receipt  of  2o.  stamp. 

Lustr-ite  Nail  Enamel 

Giv(-8  a  brilliunt  and  liisting 
polish  with  th«  least  effort— just 
rub  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
No  dust,  pumice  or  grease. 

FLORIDINE  MFG.  CO. 
45  Franklin  St,        New  York 


25c 

prepaid  U 


kHORSt  POWER  COMPUTE   A  fE  Ji  .AbsolulelT  OuMin. 

_p  1.2.3  c,i,nd.,..3 1. 10  M.p.  =?  tj*f  •^ii,*'/:„ij;;:r.°-'j 

rn  rite  for  complete  catslog  toaay-.tells  all  ebout  ho*  Ihne  high  |T«<ie  | 
I  motors  are  built  In  the  largest  plant  In  «ha  world   deraed  | 

I  excluBlvely    to     the    manufacturw    or    C-ovf-Ie    mf-t^ir^. 

1  CRAY   MOTOR   UP.,      S9   tElB  ST..  DETROIT,  MICH. 


White  House  Portraits 

Of  all  presidents  and  mis- 
tresses of  the  White  House. 
Only  collection  in  existence. 
An  artistic  and  unique  sou- 
venir portfolio,  fifty-two 
pictures,  seven  by  ten  inches. 
Price  One  Dollar,  Postpaid. 

BAUJWIN  PUBUSHING  CO. 
SIS  BoMton  Illofk  .tIliiiii')i|>oll)ii.  Mliiii. 


75,000,000  WASHBURNE'S  PAT 

"0.K" 


f e£AUTIF/CS  rHE NAILS   'TV 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 

SOLD  (he  poii   YEAR 

,>VWflkrv*£9B  should  convince  YOU  o/lhcir 

"■    ^'"        SUPERIORITY. 

Easily  put  on  or  talen 
off  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
art.     Can  be  used  repeat- 
edly and  "alwaui  work. 
I  Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  100. 
I  Handsome. Compact. Stronc.  No  Slippinc,  Never! 
All  slalioners    Send  lOc  for  sample  box  otSO 
I  aasorled  t.\m.     Illusir.iled  boolilcl  free. 

iThe  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   N9  I B 


M 
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You  are  very  careful  about  the 
foods  you  buy — but  how  about 

the  way  you  keep  them  after  you  get 
them  home  ?  Are  they  equally  pure  and 
wholesome  when  they  come  from 
your   refrigerator?      If  you  are   not 

perfectly  sure,  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
now  for  our  catalog,  which  shows  how 
you  can  test  your  refrigerator  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a  safe  place  to  keep 
food,  and  which  also  explains  the  scien- 
tific principles  on  which  the  famous 

MSCRAY 

RefrigreraioTiS 

are  built.  This  catalog  will  interest  you  whether 
you  contemplate  buying  a  refrigerator  at  present 
or  not.  The  health  of  your  family  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  your  refrigerator,  and  you  ought 
at  least  know  how  "The  Standard  Refriger- 
ator of  America  ' '  is  built,  and  how  the  McCray 
system  gives  the  constant  circulation  of  cold, 
dry  air  which  is  so  essential  in  keeping  foods 
wholesome. 

The  maximum  of  convenience  and  efficiency 
is  secured  by  having  your  McCray  Refrigerator 
specially  designed  for  your  home,  and  arran- 
ged for  outside  icing.  Stock  sizes  are  also  carried 
for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  the  Free  Book 

"How  to  Use  Leftover  Foods"—  by  Elizabeth  O.  Hiller, 
and  for  any  of  these  free  catalogs  :— No.  A.  H..  Buih-to 
order  for  Residences;  No.  87,  regular  sizes  for  Residences; 
No.  67,  for  Groceries;  No.  59,  for  Meat  Markets;  No.  48, 
for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Institutions;  No.  72,  for  Flower 
Shops. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

104  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Indiana 

A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Diseases  of  the  gums  ajid  teeth.  Gold  or  porcelain  inlays, 
gold  and  porcelain  restoration  of  the  dental  arch.  An  up- 
per all-porcelain  plate  the  nearest  to  nature  ever  made 
Tel.  for  appointment  3130  Murray  Hill.  Consultation  4  to 
8  P.  M.    Dr.  C.  F.  Smith,  360  5th  .*ve.,  IVew  York 


HEALTH 


MAKES 
HAPPY, 


MERRY  GO  ROUHD  ggftSSe^M 

who  prefer  to  stay  at 
home  and  enjoy  them- 
selves rather  than  play 
on  the  streets.  Oper- 
ated by  children  them- 
eelvea  ;  the  movement 
not  nnlike  that  of 
rowing,  brings  every 
muscle  into  play.  Moat 
healthful  form  of  out- 
door exercise  j  keeps  Inngs  inflated,  develops  sturdy 
bodies,  strong  arms,  straight  backs,  broad  shoulders. 
Makes  children  studious.  You  owe  the  children  this  de- 
lightful pleasure — you'll  save  it  in  doctor's  bills.  Inex- 
pensive, simple,  absolutely  safe  ;  no  cogs  or  complicated 
gears  to  catch  and  tear  clothing.  >"t  »  ToT  but  a  real 
Merry-Go-Roond.  Will  last  for  years.  Full  particulars  and 
handsomely  illnstrated  booklet  free. 

HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO.,  Dept.  K.QUINCY.  ILL 


HOW    THE    BUTCHER  WELCOMED  THE 
KING 

On  one  of  King  Edward's  recent  visits 
to  Biarritz  he  witnessed  the  finish  of  a 
cross-country  race  at  the  Villa  Machelon. 
This  villa,  it  happens,  belongs  to  a  worthy 
Biarritz  butcher,  who  had  been  requested 
by  the  committee  to  place  it  at  the  King's 
disposal.  To  this  request  the  owner,  of 
course,  acceded.  But  this  butcher  had 
certain  bosom  friends,  and,  in  their  opin- 
ion, it  was  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  master  in  person  should  do  the  honors 
of  his  villa  to  the  King  of  England,  his 
guest.  So,  as  M.  ^.  P.  (London)  tells  the 
story : 

The  butcher  fetched  out  his  Sunday 
suit,  arranged  his  braces  outside  his  knitted 
waistcoat  which  he  invariably  wears,  stuck 
his  hat  over  his  ears,  and,  freely  perspiring 
under  the  blazing  sun,  awaited  his  august 
visitor. 

King  Edward  arrived  and  got  down  from 
his  motor-car.  With  fine  scorn  for  the  con- 
ventions, the  butcher  boldly  walked  up  to 
his  Majesty,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  in  a  drawling  voice,  "Come  in; 
don't  stop  in  the  sun — go  up  to  the  salon !  " 

A  friendly  shove  accompanied  these 
words.  The  King  grasped  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  smiled,  and  obeyed,  leaving  the 
butcher  to  chew  proudly  his  penny  Havana 
on  the  doorstep.  He  had  done  the  honors 
of  his  home,  had  seen  and  spoken  to  his 
guest,  the  King. 


MURDOCK'S   FIRST    INSURGENCY 

Representative  Victor  Murdoch,  of 
Kansas,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  ins-urgent  movement  in  the 
House.  According  to  a  story  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Washington  Times,  Mr. 
Murdock's  bent  for  insurgency  was  very 
early  acquired,  and  was  made  manifest  at 
the  expense  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  late  Justice  Brewer.  The  latter,  it 
seems,  was  at  that  time  a  county  judge  in 
frontier  Kansr  . 

Traveling  one  day  in  a  stage-coach,  he 
met  a  young  man  who,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  a  red-headed  two-year-old 
boy,  was  just  moving  into  the  State. 

The  Judge  became  acquainted  with  the 
father  and  mother,  and  insisted — for  the 
austere  Judge  of  later  years  was  in  those 
days  a  mighty  good  politician — that  that 
boy  was  a  fine  chap,  who  would  surely 
make  his  mark  in  the  world.  The  proud 
parents  beamed  appreciation,  and  the 
Judge  reached  for  the  infant  and  took  him 
on  his  lap. 

Instantly  there  was  insurrection.  The 
prodigy  did  not  propose  to  be  jollied  by  an 
old  chap  out  looking  for  votes.  He  kicked 
the  Judge  viciously,  and  finally,  reaching 
out  a  very  determined  little  paw,  scratched 
the  judicial  countenance  from  ear  to  chin. 
Three  sharp  little  nails  scraped  off  three 
furrows  of  skin,  and  there  was  great 
concern  and  a  very  small  trifle  of  real 
blood  shed. 

Thirty-odd  years  passed,  and  one  night 


MAUSOLEUMS 

As  the  ancients  were  so  successful  in  erect- 
ing enduring  resting  places  for  their  dead, 
it  seems  but  natural  to  adopt  their  classic 
designs  in  the  mausoleums  of  the  present. 
However,  if  you  prefer  a  special  design 
of  modern  tendency  of  treatment,  we  will 
gladly  submit  several  variant  sketches. 
We  are  certain  you  will  appreciate  our 
considerate  way  of  doing  business  quite 
as  much  as  the  excellence  of  work. 

THE    LELAND     COMPANY 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Rochester :  774  Mt.Hope  Av.   Stndios :  Pietrasanta, Italy 


Cleveland :  428  Garfield  BIdg 
Granite  Works, 


133d  St.,  New  York 
Barre,  Vt. 


A  Stereopticon  on  Time  Payments 

Any  church,  lodge,  society,  school  teacher  or 
minister  can  buy  an  Erk-o-Scope  with  very 
few  dollars  In  cash  and  small  monthly  payments 
and  give  stereopticon  lecture  entertainments,  thus 
making  the  money  to  pay  for  the  machine  and  a 
nice  surplus  besides.  Not  a  toy  magic  lantern, 
but  the  same  machine  used  recently  in  the  great 
St.  Louis  Coliseum  for  an  illustrated  lecture  be- 
fore 10,000  people.    If  you  purchase  the  machine, 

We  Will  Loan  You  FREE 
slides  and  printed  lectures  for  3  different  enter- 
tainments. Our  stock  of  100,000  slides  includes 
Travel,  Tour  of  Holy  Land,  Tissot's  Famous  Paint- 
ings of  the  Life  of  Christ,  Astronomy,  History 
Geography,  Biblical,  Humorous,  Secret  Society  and 
other  subjects.   This  offeris  special— do  notdelay. 

Write  for  booklet  and  complete  information. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co.,  Established  1819, 6040live,  St.  Louis 


The  man  at  a  distance  seldom  or  never  sees  your 
face,  or  your  office,  but  he  sees  your  stationery  fre- 
quently, and  judges  your  house  by  its  character. 

If  your  letterheads  bear  the  stamp. 


they  will  be  above  criticism.  It  is  a  paper  of  distinc- 
tion and  conveys  an  impression  of  good  taste,  solidity 
and  strength. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshtee  Bond  Book  of 
Specimens.  It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letter- 
nea<ls  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  Old 
Hampshtee  Bond. 

Write  f^it  on  your  present  letterhead.    Address 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  only  paper  maiers  in  the  world  makirjg 
bond  paper  exclusi-uily.  Maters  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond,  "The  Stationery  of  a 
Gentleman,"  and  also  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Typewriter  Paper  and  Manuscript 
Cox'ers. 


%imp%llir(!l 
V'  Donil    Jj 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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at  a  White  House  reception  Judge  Brewer  I 
walked  up  to  a  young  man  and  asked :        ) 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  am  Justice  Brewer.' 
May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

"I  am  Representative  Victor  Murdock 
of  your  own  State  of  Kansas,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  meet  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

'Well,"  said  the  Judge,  "I  was  sure 
you  were  the  one.  You're  the  red-headed 
brat  that  scratched  all  the  skin  otY  my  face 
in  the  stage-coach  near  Wichita  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Young  man,  you're 
in  contempt  of  court,  and  if  you  ever  get 
before  me  in  due  judicial  form  I'll  make 
you  smart  for  it.  Why,  I'm  strongly 
minded  to  take  you  and  spank  you  for  it 
right  now.  You  look  to  me  just  about  big 
enough  to  begin  to  be  spanked." 


WHEN  THE  HIPPO  BUMPED  THE  BOAT 

Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  in  the  latest  instal- 
ment of  his  "African  Game  Trails,"  in 
Scribner's,  of  hunting  hippopotami  on  Lake 
Naivasha.  While  he  admits  that  hunting 
hippos  is  not  an  attractive  sport,  j^et  he 
found  a  goodly  share  of  excitement  in 
bagging  his  first  bull.  As  the  animal  keeps 
under  water  except  for  a  portion  of  its  head, 
one  is  very  likely  to  mistake  a  large  cow 
for  a  bull.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  this  on  one 
occasion,  and  leaving  Cunninghame  to  cut 
off  its  head  for  the  Museum,  started  off 
himself  in  a  boat  with  two  native  row- 
ers. After  about  an  hour  they  saw,  in  a 
broad,  shallow  lagoon,  "a  dozen  hippo, 
two  or  three  very  big."  They  approached 
them  cautiously,  and  when  seventy  yards 
off,  the  hunter  fired  at  the  base  of  the  ear 
of  one  of  the  largest. 

Down  went  every  head,  and  utter  calni 
succeeded.  I  had  marked  the  spot  where 
the  one  at  which  I  shot  had  disappeared  and 
thither  we  rowed.  When  we  reached  the 
place,  I  told  one  of  the  row^ers  to  thrust  a 
pole  down  and  see  if  he  could  touch  the  dead 
body.  He  thrust  accordingly,  and  at  once 
shouted  that  he  had  found  the  hippo;  in 
another  moment  his  face  altered,  and  he 
shouted  much  more  loudly  that  the  hippo 
was  alive.  Sure  enough,  bump  went  the 
hippo  against  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the 
jar  causing  us  all  to  sit  suddenly  down — 
for  we  were  standing.  Another  bump 
showed  that  we  had  again  been  struck;  and 
the  shallow,  muddy  water  boiled,  as  the 
huge  beasts,  above  and  below  the  surface, 
scattered  every  which  way.  Their  eyes 
starting,  the  two  rowers  began  to  back 
water  out  of  the  dangerous  neighborhood, 
while  I  shot  at  an  animal  whose  head  ap- 
peared to  my  left  as  it  made  off  with  frantic 
haste;  for  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
hippo  at  which  I  had  first  fired  (and  which 
was  really  dead)  had  escaped.  This  one 
disappeared  as  usual,  and  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  whether  or  not  I  had  killed  it. 
I  had  small  opportunty  t(j  ponder  the  sub- 
ject, for  twenty  feet  away  the  water  bub- 
bled and  a  huge  head  .shot  out  facing  me, 
the  jaws  wide  ojjen.  There  was  no  time  to 
guess  at  its  intentions,  and  I  fired  on  the 
instant.  Down  went  the  head,  and  I  felt 
the  boat  quiver  as  the  hifjpo  passed  under- 
neath. Just  here  the  lily-pads  were  thick; 
so  I  marked  its  course,  fired  as  it  ro.se,  and 
down  it  went.  But  on  the  other  quarter  of 
the  boat  a  beast,  evidently  fy(  great  size — 


An  instance  of  Smith  Premier  s 
simplicity — a  carriage  that  is  | 
gear-driven,  like  this  1 


ggiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuii 


■not  pulled  along  by  bands  or  straps  that 
bend,  lock  or  break;  nothing  to  detach 
in  changing  from  one  carriage  to  another. 

This  is  one  of  the  28  advantages  ofFered  by 
the  easy  action,  Hght  running  MODEL  10 


We  manufacture  ten  dif- 
ferent models  of  billing 
machines  to  take  care  of 
all  the  known  up-to-date 
business  systems. 


Circular  about  this  and  other  features  sent  free 

4^. 


The  Smith-Premier 
Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y,  ^B 

Branches  Everywhere  ^^3 

^^HDinilllllllllllllU^ 


The  Tvlore  Business 
"Vbu  Do  Ly  /.e^r- 


The  more  you  need  to  weigh  quality   and  price 
when  ordering  stationery. 

You'll  be  sure  of  high  quality  if  you  specify 
Construction  Bond  ;  its  unusual  strength,  bone 
and  crackle  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  And  its 
c(jst\?,  kept  down  by  a  modern,  economical  \y\tt\\o<\ 
of  distribution  that  assures  even  the  largest  firms 

Impressive  Stationerj^  at  i^saj6/e  Price 


Here's  the  idea :  Construction  Bond  is  distri- 
buted ard  sold  direct  X.O  responsible  printers  and 
lithographers  i  instead  of  thru  jobbers)  and  only 
in  (|uantities  of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  a  time  (in- 
stead of  in  ream  lots).  You  see  the  economy. 
I'rofit  by  it. 

Your  printer  or  lithographer  can  supply  Con- 
struction Hond  if  he  is  big  enough  to  buy  in 
500  lb.  lots  and  wants  to  give  you  the  utmost 
value  in  fine  business  stationery.  If  lie  refuses, 
write  us  for  specimens  of  "  Impressive  Sta- 
tioneiy  at  a  Usable  Price"  and  the  names  of 
firms  in  your  vicinity  who  are  rendv  to  supply 
it  on  Construction  Hond — sent/rtrif  you  write 
on  your  business  letterhead. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.  ^««  '^''^'h?c««o""'"'""' 


l^his  is  the  Waletmark 
Qet  Envelopes  to  Match 

CONSTRUCTION 


BOND 


the  Pi 


nee 
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it  proved  to  be  a  big  bull^ — now  appeared, 
well  above  water;  and  I  put  a  bullet  into  its 
brain. 


Cooks  Who  Use 


Do  the  best  cooking  and 
do  it  the  easiest ! 

The  Sing-le  Damper  (patented). 
The  only  perfect  fire  and  oven  control. 
One  motion — push  the  knob  to  "Kindle," 
'■  Hake,'"  or  "  Check" — the  range  does  the 
rest. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base  (patented), 
instead  of  the  old  clumsy  ash  pan;  tlie 
ashes  fall  through  a  chute  into  the  Hod, 
— all  of  them,— making  their  removal 
easy.  The  Coal  Hod  is  alongside,  out  of 
the  way. 

The  Asbestos-back  Oveii  with  cup- 
joint  heat  flues  that  heat  all  farts  of  the 
oven  alike;  bakes  quickest,  surest. 

The  Patented   Grates  and  Fire 

Box  enable  a  small  fire  todo  a  big  baking. 

Settd /or  Illustrated  Booklet.    1/  Crawfords 

are  not  sold  in  your  to^vn,  we  will 

tell  yott  lurw  to  get  one. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


&  $2.50 

BiHis'  Shoes, 
$3,  $2.50  &S2 


$5,    $4,    S3.50,  $3 

Workwgrnen's       ^>  1  I  ^^  ^"  ^> 
$2. 00  Shoes        O  ■■  \J  b  O 

W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  are  worn  by 
more  men  than 
any  other  make, 

BECAUSE: 

W.  T-.  I><>iif,'laH  SUj.OO 
and  S4.00  Kboes  <-<|ual, 
in  style,  fit  and  wear, 
otiier  makes  costinjj 
miAHi  to  l$K.(M). 

W.  I.,  nonjjlas  1»3.!iO, 
83,  ^^..^O  an<l  »'Z  shoes  are 
the  lowest  pric-e,  quality 
considered,  in  the  world. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets. 

The  eeniiine  have  W.  F,.  Douglas  name  and  price 
8taiiii>ecl  on  the   bottom.    T'ltke  IV  ••  SultHlitiite. 

Aak  voiir  fleuler  for  W.  I,.  Dmiirlas  bIiops.  Iflliey 
are  not  for  sale  In  yonr  town  write  for  Mail  Order  CalaloK, 
Civinir  fnll  directions  liow  to  order  t)y  iiiail.  Shoes 
ordered  direet  from  factory  delivered  to  the  wearer  all 
charges  prepaid.      W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Urocliion,  Mass. 


IN    THE    JAWS    OF    A    LION 

A  GOOD  knife,  a  cool  head,  and  plenty 
of  pluck  were  all  that  saved  a  South  Afri- 
can game-warden  when  actually  being 
carried  off  by  a  lion.  He  was  riding  home 
at  dusk  through  a  game-preserve,  says  The 
Youth's  Companion,  quoting  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Patterson,  author  of  "In  the  Grip 
of  the  Nyika,"  when  a  Hon  suddenly  sprang 
at  him  from  the  bushes.  It  knocked  him 
off  his  mount,  then  chased  after  the  terri- 
fied pony,  which  was  galloping  madly  off. 
As  the  man  was  picking  himself  tip,  an- 
other lion  pounced  on  him  and  gript  him 
through  the  shoulder. 

The  game-ranger  was  dazed  for  a  few- 
moments  by  the  shock,  but  when  he  came 
to  his  senses  he  found  himself  being  car- 
ried off  in  the  maw  of  the  Uon,  whose  long 
tusks  went  through  and  through  his  right 
shoulder,  and  rendered  his  right  arm  use- 
less. 

As  he  was  being  dragged  off  in  this 
fashion,  with  his  heels  trailing  on  the 
ground,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  but 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  an  old 
hunting-knife  he  carried  in  his  waist-belt 
at  his  right  side. 

The  knife  was  so  loose  in  its  sheath  that 
it  usually  fell  mit  on  the  least  provocation, 
and  even  as  the  ranger  doubled  his  left 
hand  behind  his  back,  he  had  a  hopeless 
feeling  that  the  knife  would  not  be  there. 
Imagine  his  joy  when  he  felt  the  hilt  in 
his  desperate  grip ! 

In  a  moment  the  long,  keen  blade  was 
poised,  and  a  blow  at  the  lion's  heart, 
thrice  rapidly  repeated,  made  the  brute 
wonder  what  had  hurt  him.  He  dropt  his 
would-be  victim,  eyed  him  with  astonish- 
ment for  a  second  as  he  lay  beneath  him, 
and  then  staggered  off  into  the  bush. 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  sight,  the 
ranger  struggled  to  his  feet,  climbed  a  tree, 
and  before  he  fainted  strapped  himself  on 
a  branch  with  his  belt. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  li(jn 
number  one  appeared  on  the  scene  again, 
having  failed  to  catch  the  pony.  He  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  tree  until  the 
ranger's  dog  came  up  and  by  his  barking 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  passing 
natives,  who  drove  off  the  lion  and  rescued 
the  fainting  man  from  the  tree. 

A  brief  search  disclosed  the  dead  body 
ol  the  lion  that  had  attacked  the  ranger, 
stabbed  to  death  through  the  heart. 


,  Ready  for  the  "Warden. — To  make  stire  the 
youngster  was  not  disobeying  the  bass- 
fishing  law,  the  game-warden  took  his  string 
of  fish  out  of  the  water  and  found  only  cat- 
fish, perch,  and  suckers  on  the  line.  A  few 
feet  farther  down  the  stream  he  found  a 
large  black  bass  wiggling  on  a  string 
weighted  down  with  a  stone,  and  asked  the 
boy  what  he  was  doing  with  that  fish. 

"Well,  you  see,"  an.swered  the  boy,  "he's 
been  taking  my  bait  all  the  morning,  and 
so  I  just  tied  him  up  there  imtil  I  got 
through  fvshmg." —Success . 


Give  Your 
Tobacco 
A  Chance 


The  finest  tobacco  in  all  the  world  can- 
not give  you  the  best  there  is  in  a  smoke 
■ — unless  you  smoke  it  in  a  good  pii.e. 
Some  men  never  learn  what  ?l  good  pipe 
is.      Vou  never  will  until  you  smoke  a 


Briar 


(JIfade  in 


England) 


These  pipes  have  been  the  world's  stan- 
dard for  6i  years.  All  over  the  globe  they 
are  known  as  the  best. 

Nothing  but  time  and  pains-taking  care 
can  produce  a  pipe  that  \sgood.  B  B  B  pipes 
are  made  in  England  where  things  are  not 
done  in  a  hurry. 

The  briar  root  is  "  aged  "  for  three  whole 
years.  Each  B  B  B  Pipe  goes  through  210 
operations.  Some  of  the  workmen  use  nearly 
two  hundred  tools.  And  each  workman 
takes  his  time. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

Sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  If 
your  town  has  no  B  B  B  pipes,  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal  and  we  shall  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  LTD. 

121  W.  23d  ST.  NEW  YORK 


ALL 
MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  tl.c  .Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  J<to^  MTr'i  Prieet,  allowing  Itentml 
to  Apply'on  Priee.  Shipped  with  prtvilece  of 
examination,    ^y  Write  for  lltustmtedCata log  V. 

Typewriter  Emporlam,9'J-94  Ijike8t.,Chie«(« 


I  Was  in  the 
Refrigerator 
Business  When 
Lincoln  Was 
President 

And  here  is  the  perfect  result  of  my  fort.v  .vears'  plan- 
ning and  experimeotini,'  — 

THE  LEONARD 
CLEANABLE  REFRIGERATORS 

So  far  as  I  know— and  I  hnve  known  rpfrieeratora  all 
my  life — a  better  one  could  not  be  made.    I'll  tell  jou  wh.v: 

rirst,  it  is  absolutely  sanitary.  Lined  with  Kenuine  por- 
cpliiii  ename!— pure  white;  indpstructible — a8  easily  kept 
fresh  and  clean  as  your  china  dishes. 

Second,  for  Its  economy.  Because  of  a  specinl  polar  felt 
insuhition.  it  saves  h;il(  on  >our  ice  bills.  Then,  a  con- 
sfiiMt  circulation  of  dr.v,  cool  air  makes  your  food  keep 
longer. 

Third,  it  has  the  only  perfect 
water  cooler. 

Outside,  the  Leonard  Clean- 
ablo  is  as  heautifull.v  finished 
as  your  piano. 

Free  Book  for  Housekeepers  i 

AU  a'lout  rofrisjorators,  tlu^  rare  of 
fo'ids  and  other  iiousrhold  informa- 
tion. It  means  many  a  dollar  saved 
on  o.Kpenses.  Write  for  eatalo?  and 
free  sample  of  porcelain  lining:. 

If  your  dealer  does  n<  t  s  11  Leonard 
Cleanaliles,  write  to  ine  I'll  ship  yon 
one  direct  from  the  fact  'ry.  Your 
money  refunded  if  it  is  not  just  as  1 
say. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  refrig- 
erator you  use.  you  need  in.v  book. 
C.  H.  LEONARD,  Pns. 

Grand  Rapids  Ref  rigeratorCo. 

133  Clyde  Park  Avenue 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


No.  4  Leonard  Cleanable 

Refrigerator.  Size  33x21— 
46  inches  higrb  ;  lined  with 
real  porcelain  enamel.  Price 
^33.00,  freight  paid  as  far  as 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
With  Leonard  Porcelain  Wa- 
ter Cooler,  S5  extra.  Fifty 
other  styles  and  prices. 
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(ipgipIS  SEAL  MEANS  AH  UKr^NDlED  BRUSH((1[BJ|dJ 


WSmm 


m%  niBMSTl 


The  Kleanwell  is  made  by 
the  best  brush  makers  of 
France.  And  the  bristles 
are  ANCHORED  in  the 
bacL  They  come  in  maiiv 
shapes,  with  soft,  medium 
or  hard  bristles,  clean  and 
fresh  because  they  are 

Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box 

The  Brisco  -  Kleanwell 
Seal  on  the  box  and  the 
nanoe  Kleanwell  o  D  the 
brush  guarantee  the  gen- 
uine. Adults"  and  Chil- 
dren's sizes. 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

35  Cents  Each 
Send  4  cents  for  Dol  y's 
Kleanwell     a  tiny  looth- 
briii.h. 


HIS  SEAL  MEANS  AN  UNHANL 


3mc0 

HAIR   BRUSHES 

are    the  standard  by   wlich 

all  other  brushes  are   jui-ged 

SI. 25  to  $5.00. 

The  brusli  illustratHcl  is  Ji.     '. 
— FriCf-   $2.00 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO. 

84-86  Chambers  Street 
New  York 


SyllNVESTMENTSie 


Oar  cnfrtomers  pxpress  their  nnqnalitied  approval    ' 
of  the  First  K.irm  Mnrti:;i«MH  whirh  we  furnit^h  t(i 
th*'m.     If  your  monfy  dr.'ws  ips-*  than  5'j .  or  6.. 
writ*'  for  our  booklet  "  A"  .1 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork»,N.  ~ 


Minneapolis,  M!nn. 


Moth  Proof  Red  Cedar  Chest 


On  ]  5  Days'  Trial  Free 


W.  i.iarnnl.-.  <.iir  rl,.i.f.  MOTH  DUST  and  DAMP  PROOF, 
and  will  w  nd  U>  »nT  a'l<lri-.a  in  In  ■  rr,il...|  SInl.  ».  lllKDi  T  IKI).\1 
KAI.TORY.  mih^rt  V.  16  Dayi'  Approval,  and  «■■  ii...  r.-imn 
rh»rE*-»  i'  nnt  (-ntiflr  sati«fnrt*>rv  Frt.iiflil  prepaid  to  point)!  enul 
of  tli>'  MiMiaaippi  .Madpof  gfnniin'  .Sjullnrn  Mountain  R<d  fli'dar 
li»ndf«>tii«-Iy  flni»tii*-d.  indiiip«n«at>Ip,  in«'«pensivp  and  lasts  fnr 
KcneratKina.  Sav.-  many  times  tli^'ir  enit  in  cold  stiiraic"  hilln.  and 
is  the  idral  prot^^-ti'.n  for  your  furs,  tilankets.  cloltiintf  I't^.  Writ*- 
t«KiaT  f*.r  handnom*-  Illustrated  Cstil-ilf  sii^iwinif  many  ntln-r  d<>>iici)i. 
at  Jtrif-fs  ttiAl  win  int,  rt^t  y.ti 

PiednoDl  Red  Cedar  Cb**t  Co.        Dept.  6        SulesTille,  N.  C. 


THE  SPICE  OF  UFE 

The  Ultimatum.— Mam.\ — "No,  you 
can't   have   any   more   pennies  to-day." 

TiiK  Spoilt  Child — "If  you  don't  give 
me  one,  I'll  wake  the  baby." — Brooklyy 
Life. 


A  Dead  Shot  on  Livers.  —"I  hear,  doctor, 
that  my  friend  Brown,  whom  you  have  been 
treatins^  .so  long  for  liver  trouble,  has  died 
of  stoniach  trouble,"  said  one  of  the  physi- 
cian's patients. 

"Don't  you  believe  all  you  hear,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "When  I  treat  a  man  for 
liver  trouble,  he  dies  of  liver  trouble." — 
Everybody's. 


StiU       Unwearied. — Mi  su 

"Why  don't  you  pause  there? 
see  that  it's  marked  'rest'?" 

Pl'PIL — "Yes,     teacher,     but 
tired." — Life. 


rEACHER— 

Don't  you 
I     aren't 


A  Higher  Critic. — Master — "I  .see  you've 
got  a  hor.seshoe  \ip  there,  Pat.  I  thought 
you  didn't  believe  in  that  superstition." 

Pat — -"Sure,  an'  I  don't,  sir.  But  I 
have  heard  that  them  as  don't  believe  in  it 
gets  the  best  luck." — Punch. 


A  Perplexing  Prescription.— Mrs.  Mc- 
GuiRE — "Is  your  ould  man  any  better 
since  he  wint  to  th'  doctor's,  Mrs.  Finegan  ?" 

Mrs.  FiNEGAK  —"Not  wan  bit,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guire;  sure  it's  worse  th'  poor  man  is  wid 
his  head  whirlin'  aroun'  an'  aroun',  tryin' 
to  discover  how  to  follow  th'  doctor's 
directions." 

Mrs.  McGuire — "An'  what  are  th'  direc- 
tions, Mrs.  Finegan?" 

Mrs.  Finegan — "Sure,  they  do  be  to 
take  wan  powder  six  toimes  a  day,  Mrs. 
McGuirc."--Z?rocifeZ)'n  Life. 


A  Dirge. — She  laid  the  still  white  form 
beside  those  which  had  gone  before:  no 
sob,  no  sigh  forced  its  way  from  her  heart, 
throbbing  as  tho  it  would  burst.  Suddenly 
a  cry  broke  the  stillness  of  the  place — one 
single  heart-breaking  shriek;  then  silence; 
another  cry;  more  silence;  then  all  silent 
but  for  a  guttural  murmur,  which  seemed 
to  well  up  from  her  very  soul.  She  left  the 
place.  She  would  lay  another  egg  to- 
morrow.— Princeton  Tiger. 


Equipped. — Giri,  from  Country — "I 
d(jn't  see  what  kind  of  a  place  I  could  get. 
There  isn't  a  single  thing  I  know  how  to  do." 

Employment  Agent — "Very  simple. 
Just  advertise  yourself  as  a  maid  of  all 
work . " — .1  leggindorfer  Blaetter. 


Who  Can  it  Be? — "Have  you  noticed,  my 
iriend,  how  many  fools  there  are  on  earth?" 

"Yes,  and  there's  always  one  more  than 
votj  think. "^ — Sourire. 


To  be  Kept  in  Mind.  -  Harold — "  I  know 
I  that  I'm  not  worthy  of  you,  darling." 
I      Fair    One-"  Remember   that,    Harf)ld, 
and  my  married  life  is  sure  to  be  happy." 
I  Jewish  Ledger. 


If  it  isn  't  an  Eastman,  it  isn  't  a  Kodak. 


Experience 
Plus. 

From  the  most  inexpensive 
Brownie  to  the  3A  Special 
Kodak  with  its  high  speed 
Anastigmat  equipment, 
every  camera  that  leaves  our 
factory  is  tested  with  rigid 
care — tested  by  those  who 
have  a  pride  in  maintaining 
the  honor  of  Kodak. 

"Made  by  Kodak  Work- 
men" means  unequaled 
facilities;  means  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  ex- 
perience in  camera  building ; 
means  the  focusing  of  the 
best  photographic  thought 
of  the  world  on  the  perfec- 
ting and  simplifying  of  the 
Kodak  Idea,  It  means  all 
of  this  plus  the  most  pains- 
taking care — a  minute  atten- 
tion to  detail  that  has  made 
Kodak  stand  for  all  that  is 
best  in  photography. 

If  it  isn 't  an  Eastman,  it  isn 't  a  Kodak. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

CnMto,r„e/r..af,h<:       Rochester.  N.  Y., 
dealers  or  by  mail.  The  Kodak  City. 


'^^^iiZ?i*S^  FURNITURE 


^ssaik 


r>rirvt>e» 

•yii3  i?v(i  ^yi 
>in:KYOitv 


LONG  LIFE 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

Brief,    simple,    rrnoticnl    riilea    for    OTOrydny    life.     By 
Dr.  Klnt7.inK.     l2mo,  cloth.     JLOOnef  •  by  mail.  Sl.in. 

I  FUNK  ft  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  NKW  YORK 
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This  BISHOP  (Grand  Rapids) 

"FOUR  POSTER"  BEDROOM  SUITE 

will  be  shipped  '•  On  Approval  "(freight  Prepaid  as  stated  below) 
allowing  five  days  examination  in  your  home,  to  be  returned  at 
our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  and  all  you  expected. 
It  is  made  of  Genuine  Mahogany  of  very  beautiful  figure  and 
carefully  matched  to  show  the  finest  grain  effects,  and  is  given 
the  piano  polish  or  dull  satin  finish  as  desired. 

Drawers  are  trimmed  with  either  Colonial  Wood,  Brass  or 
Glass  knobs  as  you  may  prefer. 

We  can  furnish  large  bed  (full  size)  54  inches  wide  at  same 
price  as  single  bed. 

Tell  Us  The  Rooms  You  Have  To  Furnish 

your  preference  of  woods,  and  the  approximate  price  you  wish 
to  pay  and 

With  No  Obligation  On  Your  Part 

we  will  submit  illustrations  and  prices  of  the  best  and  latest 
styles  in  dependable  furniture. 

You  can  furnish  your  home  complete  at  once,  or  by  selecting 
from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic  and  harmonious  results 
at  prices  which  save  you  one-third  the  average  retail  cost.  Our 
location  is  in  the  center  of  the  world's  furniture  industry  and 
our  quick  cash  sales  direct  from  Grand  Rapids,  "The  Paris  of 
the  Furniture  Styles,"  make  our  low  prices  possible. 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Furniture  Styles 

illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  over  looo  designs  of  dependable 
furniture — has  color  plates  of  artistically  furnished  rooms  in  Period 
and  Modern  styles.  It  tells  how  you  save  one-third  in  buying  direct. 
While  it  costs  ^1.50  to  publish  we  mail  it  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fine  furniture  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  which  may  be 
deducted  from  your  first  purchase. 

We  ship  on 
approval 

and 

prepay 
freight 

to  al!  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Tennessee  line, 
allowing  freipht  that  far 
toward  points  beyond. 


Only  994.00 
Worth  $33.00 


Worth  $45.00 


references:  Worth  J.50  00 

Any  Grand  Kapids  Bank  $37. OO 


$S7.00 

"Companion"  Beds.    Each  3  feet  3  inches  wide. 


Worth  $55.00 
Only  $S».00 


D  T  C  LJ  C\  P  Furniture    13  to  31  Ioma|Street 
JL>  1  \D  11 V^  1      Company    Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


•^i 


Real  Estate  on  which  are  based 
tlie  Mortgages  securing  our  Cer- 
tificates is  worth  in  all  cases  at  least 
twice  the  obligation.  The  Mort- 
gage and  other  papers  are  turned 
over  to  the  investor.  In  addition 
we  guarantee  the  safety  of  each 
Certificate.  6%  per  annum  is  pay- 
able by  attached  coupons  monthly, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually. 

Write  for  Booklet  F. 
Capital  and  Surplas  $400,000.00 


•e^jtiM^fjf    Candies  of  Rare  Quality 


i_.jev;jL5'ULAII!rai 


F.E  M£CURRIN-/'/?/rS' 


An  Assortment   of  Heart  Shaped 
Deliciously  Flavored  Sweets 

PACKED   IN   HEART  SHAPED   TIN    BOXES. 
30  cents  per  Box. 

Sold  by  our  Sales  Agents  everywhere  and  by 
^^^uf^^  55  Retail  Stores. 


With  or  Without. — Clerk — "I  have  a 
beautiful  new  edition  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Song  Without  Words'  for  two  dollars." 

Mrs.  Newrich — "Indeed!  How  much 
is  it  with  the  words?" — Life. 


The  Cost  of  Crete. — Present  trouble  in  the 
East  has  brought  out  the  sardonic  humor 
of  at  least  one  Turkish  gentleman. 

"Would  your  highness,"  said  an  enter- 
prising Italian  journalist  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  time,  "consent  to  the  sale  of 
Crete?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  Turk.  "Any 
one  can  have  it  for  the  price  we  paid — 
twenty  years'  war." —  Youth's  Companion. 


Wanted 
We've  the  telegraph  wireless, 
The  church  that  is  spireless,  ! 

The  gas  that  is  tireless ;  ; 

Yet  these  we  desire  less 
Than  roads  which  are  mireless, 
Than  hobos  who're  tireless. 
Campaigns  that  are  liarless, 
And  statesmen  who're  hireless. —    ! 
— Kansas  City  Times. 


Too  Late. — "Your  Honor,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  pay  as  much  alimony  as  that." 

Judge — "Why  in  the  world  didn't  you 
think  of  that  before  you  got  married  ? ' ' — 
Life. 


Innocence. — Ester — "Percy  says  that 
I  am  the  first  girl  he  ever  kissed." 

Geraldine — "Yes.  And  doesn't  he  do 
it  delightfully  ? ' ' — Columbia  Jester. 


His  Changing   Calling. — Dr.    Harvey   W. 

Wiley,  the  Government  food  expert,  was 
talking  of  a  "new"  sort  of  food  preserva- 
tive. "They  are  all  the  same  thing  under 
different  names,"  he  said.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  old  caretaker  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  of  whom  he  once  heard. 

This  old  fellow,  as  he  sat  on  a  tomb  in  the 
churchyard,  dismissed  as  trivial  the  ques- 
tion of  his  proper  title. 

"The  good  old  creed  keeps  the  same  for 
all,"  he  said,  "tho  they  may  change  the 
words  they  use.  Look  at  me,  here.  I 
used  to  be  the  janitor.  Then  we  had  a 
parson  who  called  me  the  sextant.  Doctor 
Thirdly  give  me  the  name  of  virgin.  And 
the  young  man  we've  got  now  says  I'm  the 
sacrilege." —  Youth's  Com.panion. 


Its  Value. — "The  vermiform  appendix  is 
of  absolutely  no  value  to  any  one." 

"Mine  was  worth  five  hundred  dollars  to 
my  doctor." — Li'fe. 


The  Age  Limit. — Quick-Lunch  Wait- 
ress— "How  do  you  like  your  eggs,  sir?" 

Hardened  Patron — "In  their  teens!" 
— Puck. 


In  the  Blood. — Knicker — "Jones  is  all 

the  time  wanting  more  money." 

Booker — "No  wonder;  his  father  was 
a  college  president  and  his  mother  was  a 
woman." — New  York  Sun. 
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For  spring  and  summer  wear  you  need 
Cartel's  Quality-Knit  Undeiweaf.  None 
so  stylish  and  reliable.  None  so  satisfac- 
tory for  all  members  of  the  family. 

Elegant  fcbiics  with  fine  iiwisibte  ribs. 
Pure  steri.ized  white  garments  made  by  no 
other  manufacturer.  Expertly  designed, 
carefully  made,  exquisitely  finished.  Gar- 
ments which  vvill  satisfy  anyone  in 
quality  and  price. 

"Quality- Knit  and  Quality  Fit" 

Made  in  anion  and  two-piece  soits 
for  women  and  children.  Union  sails 
for  men.  Also  infants  shirts  and 
bands;  silk,  wool  and  cotton. 

For  sale  by  nearly  all  first-clziss  dealers. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Look  for  the  "Carter" 
Trade- Mark. 

TBB  WILLIAM  CARTER  CO. 

Sole  Jliinu/acturers 

69  Main  Street,  Needham  Hei^Kts,  Mass. 

Xote.  "Woald  you  like  to  see  how 
ve  fiuish  our  ^riiicnts  for  women, 
inisfecs  and  children":'  If  t>o,  send  us 
tlie  name  of  this  nm^nzine,  and  ynnr 
own  name  and  nddrpss,  and  v  c  -will 
Bend  you  Bome  beautilul  eamplcs. 


STUDY  TABLE 
in  Quartered 
White  <^  17  75 
Oak    ^il« 


Saves  Over  Half 

-J  50  other  hand- 
some pieces  in 
our  catalog,  all 
Guaranteed. 
Write  today  — 
Mailed  FREE. 

GOME-PACKT 
FURNITURE  CO. 

519  Edwin  St. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


'^  Swivel   Catch 

Adjusts  itself  to  ev- 
ery motion  V>y  the 
swing  of  the  swivel. 

^  C  •  M  •  C  Clasp 

Neatest    and    smallpst. 
Cannot  unfasten  or  -slip. 

The  Only  Garter 
Without  Objections 

Men  prefer  It  because 

it  will  not  tear  the  stocking 

and  will  not  bind  the  lc;r 

25  cents  will  convince  yoa 

'Ih'-  l>'  -t  fl'-alcru  ]ui\f  llu-iii.rir  sample 
pair  by  mail.     Send  yuur  dealer  n  nun. i; 

and  L.'»  <:■-.. ts. 

CLARK    MFO.   CO. 
246D   Summer   Si.,    IJoston,    Mass. 

.Wi/j   York.  ."iTT  lirondwtit/ 


Telling  Time  in  Egypt. — Professor  Turner  1 
had  been  spending  the  Christmas  vacation 
in  E!::-.pt  to  supervise  the  erection  of  a 
telescojie  at  Helouan.  Captain  Lyons, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  instrument,  said 
that  he  had  found  that  at  noon  every  day 
a  gun  was  fired,  and  was  an.xious  to  know 
how  the  system  worked.  Accordingly,  he 
interviewed  the  gunner  and  asked  how  he 
knew  when  to  give  the  signal.  ' 

"Oh,  I  look  at  my  watch,"  said  the 
official. 

"And  how  do  you  correct  your  watch?"  j 
asked  the  captain. 

"I  take  it  to  the  maker  in  Cairo  and  he) 
tells  me  the  error."  | 

Forthwith    Captain    Lyons    interviewed 
the  watchmaker  and   asked   him   how   he ' 
checlced  the  error  of  the  watch.  ' 

"I  get  the  correct  time  from  the  gun," 
said  tliat  simple  craftsman.  And  thus 
time  was  told  in  Egypt. — London  Evening 
Standard. 


Made  to  Sell. — One  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  expensive  to  live  to-day  is  that  people 
l>uy  wholly  unnecessary  things.  The  fact 
is  illustrated  by  a  conversation  which  took 
place  in  a  "novelty  shop."  A  reporter 
went  in  to  look  round.  A  shiny  object 
having  attracted  his  attention,  he  inquired 
its  use. 

"Those  are  gilded  pincers,"  said  the 
clerk.  *'They  are  used  to  pick  up  letters 
you  have  jjut  on  the  letter-scales." 

"And  lh:it  ivory  stick,  carved  and  forked 
at  the  end?" 

"Peiiple  use  it  to  fish  out  things  they 
have  dropt  into  carafes." 

"That  scjuare  of  morocco,  about  the  size 
of  a  nut,  what  is  that  fcjr?" 

"It's  a  tampon,  used  to  press  down 
stamps   after  sticking  them    on  envelops." 

"That  shell  roller?" 

"To  flatten  out  the  corners  of  photo- 
graphs." 

"That  ornamental  box  with  a  whole 
battery  of  tiny  brushes?" 

"They  are  used  to  clean  other  brushes; 
brushes  to  clean  hair-brushes,  brushes  to 
clean  tooth-brushes,  brushes  to  clean  nail- 
brushes, and  so  on." 

' '  I  see.  And  those  Russia  leather  tubes  ? ' ' 

"Eye-protectors,  to  look  at  colored 
photograph  projections  in  rooms  adjoin- 
ing lighted  rooms." 

"That  little  doll's  funnel?" 

"Oh,  that  is  indispensable  to  ]jo\ir  ])er- 
fumes  into  the  vials  in  traveling-cases." 

"And  that  jigamaree  of  complicated 
little  silver  sieves?" 

"A  novelty;  it's  a  cleaner  to  take  ofi" 
spots  of  ink  on  lead  pellets." 

"Lead  pellets?" 

"Certainly;  the  .shot  you  put  into  those 
little  cups  to  stick  ];ens  in  after  using 
them." 

".\re  there  many  wlio  use  them?  " 

"  Xo,  but  they  are  easy  to  sell." — Figaro. 


A  "  Touching  "  Appeal.— WOULD  wealthy 
Lady  ADOPT  Bachelor  of  ancient  lineage, 
for  extension  of  work,  recently  described  by 
leading  politician  as  "tfjuching  the  future 
life  of  the  State"  ?  Many  years'  undeniable 
(  redentials, — Address  Pro  Bono  Publico, 
01247,  Morning  Post  olTice,  Strand,  W.  C. 
— .\dvertisement  in  the  London  Morning 
Post. 


vV 


^  ^ 


^ONT  say. 
"I    want 
Summer  Un- 
derwear," but  say,  "Give 
me  B.V.D."     It's  the  best- 
known   mark   on   the  best- 
made   and    coolest  Summer 
Underwear. 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.VD 


BEST  RETAI L  TRADE_ 

(TK.vdk.MaKK  ri:i;,  i:  s,  pat.  off.) 

must  be  on  a  garment,  if   it's   a   genuine 
B.V.D.       We  make  no  garments  with- 
out it.      Sold  at  shops  that  aim  to  give 
their  customers  quality,  and  underwear 
satisfaction.      Accept  only  the  B.V.D. 
red  woven  label  on 

Loose  Fittmg 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

and 

L Knee  Length  Drawers.i 


^$.50;  $  1 .00  and  $  1 .50  a  garment. 

^THE  B.V.D.  COMPANY,^ 

65  Worth  Street, 
New  York. 


SAVE  208  SHAVES 

^20. 80  a  year.  Also  save  the  razor,  your 
face,  time  and  temper  by  using  "3  in  One" 
on  the  blade. 

keeps  the  blade  keen  and  clean,  by  prevent- 
ing surface  rusting  which  is  caused  by  moisture 
from  the  lather.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  special  "razor  saver"  circular. 
Why  not  know  the  truth  .■' 

3   IN    ONE  OIL   CO. 

128  New  Street.  New  York  City 


S 
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Sectional  View     A 


Percolator 
Urn  Style 


This 
Percolator 

HiO  make  delicioos 
hot  coUee  from 

ColdWater  <^ 

Enabontthesame 
time  that  others  take 

with  bo!  water. 
--  — .     It  Is  a 

Manning- 

circulating 

Coffee  Percolator 

(Patented) 

Made  In  both  Urn  and  CoUee  Pot  Styles 

Manning--Bowman  Percolators  make 
coffee  quickly  from  cold  water — quicker 
end  equally  well 
starting  with  hot 
water — while  their 
simple  construc- 
tion makes  them 
very  easily  kept 
clean. 

Pot  style  for  use 
on  Manning-Bow- 
tnan  Alcohol  Gas 
Stove  or  kitchen 
range.  Made  In 
over  a  hundred 
designs.  Sold  by 
leading  dealers. 

Write  for  Free  Redpe  Book 
and  Cataloipie  "    E-J  ". 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  S  CO.. 
MuioEM,  Conn. 

AUo  maters  of  ManninQ-  „     „,  ^  „ 
Bowman  Qualitv  Chafina  No.  8392  PercoUtor 
lhsfies,Acce.<'iyries,and  the  on  No.  60 

^'Eclipse  "  Bread  Mixers.  Alcohol  Gas  Stov* 


His  One  Good  Trait. — Jonks — "Whenever 
j  1  have  to  borrow  money,  1  try  to  get  it  from 
a  pessimist?" 

Brown— "Why?" 

Jones — "A  pessimist  never  expects  to 
get  it  back." — New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOnNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 

12mo.  cloth.  tl.Wnet.  Bym»il,  $1.1(1. 
FCXK  A   WAiiXALLS  CO.nPAIW.  NKIT   YORK 


For  Verandas,  Porches,  Lawns 
and  Indoor  Use 

ICombines  Hammock, 
^  Couch  and  Swing  Settee 

The  Perfect  Couch  for  Out-door  Sleeping 

A  third  of  a  century's  experience  shows  that 
Rowe's  Hammocks  can  be  depended  on  to 
give  lo  years  of  continuous  out-ofKloor  scr- 
\-ice.  From  the  model  and  of  same  weight 
canvas  (white  or  khaki)  as  made  by  us  for 
years  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Strong  wood  frame, 
with  or  without  national  sprmg,  thick  mat- 
tress, with  sanitary  removable  cover.  Holds 
six  persons.  With  or  without  windshield 
(see  cut)  which  folds  fiat  under  mattress. 
Complete,  with  lines  and  hooks  ready  for 
han^ng.  delivery  charges  prepaid  in  United 
.States,  carefully  packed. 

Write  For  Descriptive  Booifiet 

and  prices  of  different  styles  and  sizes 
Small  silk  name-label  is  on  eoeru  Rowe  Hammock 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON.  Inc. 
292  Water  St.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Couldn't  Fool  Her. — Little  Girl — "Look, 
auntie,  there's  a  poor  man  with  a  wooden 
leg.     Can't  I  give  him  a  penny?" 

Aunt — "Certainly  not,  dear.  I  have  no 
doubt  he's  an  impostor." — Punch. 


Himknowledgy. — Stanley  Jordan,  the 
well-known  Episcopal  minister,  having 
cause  to  be  anxious  about  his  son's  college 
examinations,  told  him  to  telegraph  the  re- 
sult. The  boy  sent  the  following  message : 
"Hymn  342,  fifth  verse,  last  two  lines." 
Looking  it  up,  the  father  found  the  words: 
"Sorrow  vanquished,  labor  ended,  Jordan 
passed." — Tlie  Circle. 


A  Warning. — Love's  young  dream  appears 
to  have  met  with  an  interruption  some- 
where, judging  by  the  following  pathetic 
warning  ad.  in  the  Auckland  Herald  of  a 
recent  date: — ^"O.D. — No;  father's  home. — 
V.  R." — -Yew  Zealand  Free  Lavrc. 


Spotted. — "  The  man  who  gives  in  when  he 
is  wrong  is  wi.se;  the  man  who  gives  in 
when  he  is  right  is  gener.-iUy  married." — 
Life. 


His  Money. — A  poor  jew  received  a 
monthly  allowance  of  five  dollars  from  a 
rich  man  of  the  same  faith.  The  money 
used  to  be  paid  to  him  regularly  by  the 
bookkeeper.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
poor  man  came  around  the  bookkeeper 
handed  him  only  three  dollars.  The  poor 
man  remained  standing  quietly  until  the 
bookkeeper  asked  whether  there  was 
anything  else  he  wished. 

"You  must  have  made  a  mistake,"  he 
said,  "I  always  get  five." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  bookkeeper.  "That 
has  now  been  changed." 

"Changed?     Why?" 

"You  see,  the  boss  recently  married  off 
his  eldest  daughter  and  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  as  you  may  imagine — the 
dowry  and  so- forth,  you  can  easily  under- 
stand  " 

"Yes,  yes, ' '  grumbled  the  beggar.  "Give 
your  employer  my  best  wishes,  and  tell  him 
that  if  he  ever  marries  off  another  daughter, 
he  iTiay  do  it  with  his  own  money,  not  with 
mine!  " — The  Maccabear.. 


Violating  Professional  Courtesy. — First 
Tr.\mp — "What  time  is  it?" 

Second  Tramp — "Come  off.  I'm  a  thief 
myself." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Connoisseur  in  Guile. — Mr.  Bli.xks  (in 
art  museum) — "  I  didn't  know  you  were 
such  an  admirer  of  curios,  Mrs.  Blun- 
derby." 

Mrs.  Blunderby — "  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I 
just  delight  in  iniquities. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


The  Horse%i 


o^ 


WM^ 


Horseshoes  have  not  been  improved  iu 
ages  becauyo  no  other  att.ichment  nor 
contrivance   hnd  ever  proved  so  satis- 
factory in  taking  hold  of  nnd  gripping 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  roads.      Asa 
tread  for  aii  atito  tii-e.  iiothiut?  can  serve 
the  purpose  so  well  as  Horseshoe  eteel 
!-tuds.    With  stu-h  a  trend.  Racine  Horse- 
shoe Tires  simply  cannot  puncture,  over- 
heat or  blow  out,  and  all  dangerous  skid- 
<ling  is  avoided.   The  'Horseshoe  "  steeJ 
studs    are  so  made  as  to  be  easily   and 
nuickly    renewed    when   worn.      Rflcine 
Horseshoe    Tires    have    four    layers   of 
Chrome-tanned   leather— each  layer  vul- 
canized together  (French  Process),  and 
the  four  layers  vulcanized  to  the  carcass. 
This  prev<'nt8  interior  friction. 

Racine  Horseshoe  Tires 

A  re  lOOog  Puncture  Proof 

We    make  that  statement  binding  and 

W'>rth  while  to  you.       Learn  more  about 

these  t. res— write  for  full  particulars. 

Try  Tbem  At  Our  Risk 

.  Renewable  steel  "Horst  shoe*'  studs. 
.  Sectional  view  of  stud  und  rivot. 
.  Four  layers  of  Chromed 

Leather. 
.  Specially     constracted 
carcass. 
Racine  Aato  Tire  Co. 

I  nOWrif.'htAve.,Racinf.Wis. 

Selling  Afreucies  in  Nt  wYork, 

I  (.'hifasTo,  Milwaukee.  Seattle, 

and  other  centtrs. 


First     Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $680,000,  on  Kail  road,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
$13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Prefenred,  camulative,  participating  stock  to 
net  7.2  fo  to  7. 8  ^  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6fo 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St     (at  Fifth  Ave.)     Dept.  A 

NEW  YORK 


Travel 


Presbrey's  Information  Guide 

FOIt 

Transatlantic  Travelers 

128  PAGES  SOLID  FACTS 

Giving  information  on  practically  all  subjects  in  which 
transatlantic  travelers  are  interested,  or  upon  which  they 
need  to  be  informed.  With  this  book  at  hand  you  need  ask 
no  questions  about  ocean  travel. 


'A  most  useful  and  inslruclive  little  book,      f^e  strongly 
recommend  it.' -SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 


Standard  Edition  (paper  covers)  postpaid,       25c. 
De  Luxe  Edition  (f.ne  leather  covers)   "         $1.00 

FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

3  West  29th  Street  -  New  York  City 
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And  a  Bargain  at  That. — A  little  boy  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  saying  "Darn,"  of 
which  his  mother  naturally  did  not  approve. 

"Dear,"  she  said  to  the  little  boy,  "here 
is  ten  cents:  it  is  yours  if  you  will  promise 
me  not  to  say  ' Dam'  again." 

"All  right,  mother,"  he  said,  as  he  tot)k 
the  money,  ' '  I  promise. 

As  he  lovingly  fingered  the  money  a  hope- 
ful look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said : 
•'Say,  mother,  I  know  a  word  that's  worth 
fifty  cents." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


The  High-water  Mark. — Mrs.  Robinson 
— "And  were  you  up  the  Rhine?" 

Mrs.  De  Jones  (just  returned  from  a 
Continental  trip) — "I  should  think  so; 
right  to  the  very  top.  What  a  splendid 
view  there  is  from  the  summit !  " — Tit-Bits. 


Specialization. —  Doctor — "What    cm 

do  for  you  ? ' ' 

Patient — "  I  have  cut  my  index-linger." 
Doctor — "Very    sorry.      But    I    am    u 

specialist    on    the    middle    finger." — Flie- 

gende  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  23. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  delivers  an  ad 
dress  on  "Citizenship"  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

General  Bstenoz.  leader  of  the  negro  party  in  C^uba, 
is  arrested  with  thirty-three  of  his  associates, 
being  suspected  of  planning  a  rebellion. 

The  first  European  production  of  an  American 
grand  opera.  Nevin's  "Poia,"  is  given  in  Berlin. 

April  25. — The  dirigible  balloon  Zeppelin  II.  is 
wrecked  at  Limburg,  Germany. 

The  elections  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
rnake  practically  no  change  in  the  present  party 
representation. 

.'Vpril  26. — Bjomstjeme  Bjomson,  the  Norwegian 
author  and  statesman,  dies  in  Paris. 

April    27. — Louis    Paulhan   wins   the   Sso.ooo   pri/c 
for  an  aeroplane  flight  from  London  to  Manche-; 
ter.     defeating    the    English    aeronaut,     Graham 
White. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the  Gov 
emment's  Finance  Bill  by  a  majority  of  93. 

April  28. — The  British  House  of  Lords  passes  the 
budget. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  25. — President  Taft  appoints  Gov.  Charles  E. 
Hughes  of  New  York  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
succeed  the  late  Justice  Brewer;  the  Governor 
accepts  the  appointment,  to  take  eflfect  October 


April  26. — -The  President  appoints  Gen.  Nelson  H 
Henry  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York  to  sui 
ceed  Jjimes  S.  Clarkson. 

The  new  building  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re 
publics  is  dedicated,  addresses  being  made  by 
President  Taft,  Secretary  Knox,  Senator  Root, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  Mexican  Ambassador. 

.April  28. — Prince  Tsai  Tao,  of  China,  arrives  in 
Washington  and  visits  the  President. 

General 

.April  23. — A  fire  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  destroys 
property  worth  $3,000,000. 

Crops  in  the  West  and  South  are  badly  damaged 
by  snowstorms,  with  accompanying  low  tempera- 
ture. 

.April  27. — Oscar  Hammerstein  announces  his  with- 
drawal from  the  grand-opera  field. 

April  28. — In  the  Thirty-seventh  New  York  Dis- 
trict. Ralph  W.  Thomas  is  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  to  succeed  Jotham  P.  Allds. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  nominates  John 
W    Kern  a.s  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 


An  "Artistyle" 
Music-Roll 

Constnnt  chiingcs  of  time 
as  well  as  of  tone  are  in- 
dicated b.v  the  single 
broken  zig-za^  line. 
Soft  when  the  line  is  at 
the  left;  loud  when  at 
the  right,  etc.,  with  all 
volume  changes  be- 
tween. When  the  line 
is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  T's,  the  music  is  in 
regular  time;  a  series  of 
E's  means  to  retard;  a 
series  of  A's,  to  accel- 
erate. And  yet,  it  al- 
ways lends  itself  to  the 
individual  interpreta- 
tion. R  indicates  a 
slight  pause:  ■<  a  sharp 
accent;  T  to  hold  (stop). 


The  Ordinary 
Music-Roll 

On  this,  changes  of 
tone  are  indi<;;ite<i 
b.v  the  dotted  line, 
and  also  by  a  series 
of  letters  — P,  PP. 
MF.  F.  FF.  MP, 
etc.  Changes  of 
time  by  a  series  of 
words— Retard.  Ac- 
celerate, Tempo, 
Vivace,  etc.  and 
numerals.  Yet, 
with  all  this  com- 
plicated marking, 
the  artistic  inter- 
pretation ia  by  no 
means  so  complete 
a<  on  "  Artistyle  " 
Music-Rolls. 


Write  for  the  name  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative and  descriptive  books  of  the 
Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson-Angelus  and 
Angelus  Piano. 


Aytistyle' 
MusioKolls 

The  simplest  and  clearest 
for  artistic  interpretation 

Artistic  Interpretation"  means  the  vary- 
ing expression  of  ti//ie  and  tone  which  the 
musician  introduces  into  his  playing,  and 
which  eliminates  "mechanical  effects." 
Ordinary  music-rolls  contain  very  few  indi- 
cations for  artistic  interpretation,  because 
the  sheet- music,  from  which  they  are 
copied,   contain  only  the  principal  ones. 

"Artistyle"  Music-Rolls  contain  indica- 
tions for  a//  delicate  variations  of  time  and 
tone,  being  especially  edited  by  authori- 
tative musicians  —  are  the  clearest  and 
simplest  made.  Comparison  of  the  accom- 
panying pictures  illustrate  this. 

Artistyle  "  88-note  Music-Rolls  are  play- 
able on  any  make  of  player-piano.  Com- 
plete catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

The  New  88-Note 

Angelus  Player-Piano 

On  which  anyone  can  play  any 
music  artistically 

Possesses  many  exclusive  patented  devices 
for  musical  expression.  Among  them :  T^e 
Phrasing  Lever,  for  changes  of  time,  to  effect 
the  reading  of  the  "Artistyle"  markings; 
The  Melody  Buttons  (and  unusually  respon- 
sive pedals)  for  changes  of  tone ;  The  Mel- 
odant,  which  "brings  out"  the  melody  and 
subdues  everything  else;  The  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics,  which  gives  the  "human  touch. " 

Takes  all  ANGELUS  and  all  standard  88-note 
and  65-note  music-rolls.  A  repertoire  far  larger 
than    is    available   for  any  other  player-piano. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

REGENT  HOUSE 


fionrers  in  the  Mauufaeture  of 
Piano  I'lauina  Devices. 

REGENT  STREET 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

LONDON 


$650  A.  B.  C.  Automobile  $650 

The  biggest  Auto- 
mobile bargain  in 
America.  2  or  4 
Cylinder  Surreys, 
Runabouts  and 
Delivery  Wagons 
]8or30H.P..Solid 
or  Pneu  m  at  i  c 
Tires.  Write  for 
FRKE  Catiilogue. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  3911  MorgaD,  St.  Lonit 


Mayor  fiaynor  (Jenounces  William   R. 
a  dinner  in  New  York. 


Hearst  at 


You  can  buy  stock  in  a  Chicago  Manu- 
facturing Corporation  rated  C-i-3^. 

Present  sales  $400,000.00  annually,  pay- 
ing over  10;^  dividends, and  accumulating 
a  surplus ^ — ^capitalization  $150,000.00. 
The  concern  is  successfully  managed  by 
capable  men.  Business  is  growing  so  fast 
that  more  capital  is  needed. 

To  one  or  more  investors  $25,000.00  in 
treasury  stock  is  offered  at  par.  Present 
stock  all  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
parties.    Principals  only. 

JAMES   BOGLE 


THE  ROOKERY 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Pppfp#*l  PO'uts  make  easy 
■  CIIC1.1  writing.  Elastic— not' 
brittle.     Don't  balk  or  splatter 

SPENCERIJXN 


steel  Pens 

A  style  for  every  purpose.  Sample  card 

of  12,  all  different,  for  6  cents  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway,  N.  Y 


PAPER  FASTENER 

Holds   top,    bottom  and 
middle  papers  with  un-        ^ 
failing  security — yet  is 
easily  detached. 

pive  Sizea 
Free  Samplea  on  Requeit 

The  DeLoHK  Hook  &  Eye  Co, 

Ph  ladciphia 
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Travel 


T  ravel 


The  New 
North  Coast 
Limited  ^  ^ 

Carries  only  first-class  through  standard  sleeping  car 
passengers  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Supe- 
rior to  Billings,  Butte,  Helena,  Missoula,  Spokane  and 
Pacific  Coast  Points:  Puget  Sound  and  Portland. 

Equipment  consists  exclusively  of  sleeping  cars,  con- 
taining drawing  rooms,  compartments  and  open 
sections,  with  brand  new  dining  cars  and  observa- 
tion-library cars.  Electric  lights  throughout,  including 
lights  in  upper  and  lower  berths;  patent  ventilators 
and  electric  fans.  Barber,  bath  and  clothes-pressing 
service  ;  library  of  travel  and  fiction  ;  magazines  and 
newspapers— all  the  little  comforts  as  well  as  the  big 
ones. 

Four  Other 

Daily  Transcontinental 

T^t«51I|lC     All    electric  -  lighted,    including   the 
*  *  «■»■*»     through     NORTHERN     PACIFIC 
EXPRESS    from    Union   Station,   Chicago,  and  the 
through  PUGET    SOUND    EXPRESS  from  Union 
Station,  St.    Louis,    both    via    Burlington  -  Northern 
Pacific   lines,    carrying    drawing     room    and    tourist 
sleeping  cars,  coaches  and  dining  cars. 
The   Northern   Pacific   is  the    Pioneer   Line   of  the 
Northwest  and  was  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
to   light  its    trains    with    electricity.     All   main  line 
passenger  trains  are  thus  lighted  today. 
This  is  the  line  of  the  Great   Big   Baked  Potatoes  ; 
Eggs   from  our  own  Poultry   Farm  ;    Bread,    Cakes, 
Pastry  and  Ice   Cream  made  at  our  own  Bakeries  ; 
Yakima    Creamery    Butter ;     Whipped    Cream    for 
Coffee;   the    Choicest   Meats   and  Fish  the  markets 
afford — prepared    by   expert  chefs    and   served  by 
experienced  waiters. 
Meals  to  make  you  sma''k  your  lips. 
Scenery  to  hold  you  at  the  window. 
Service  that  sets  the  pace. 

For  literature  descriptive  of  the 
Land  of  Fortune,  of  Northern  Pa- 
cific train  service  over  the  Scenic 
Highway  and  particulars  about  the 
Special  Summer  Tourist  fares, 
address 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

General  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL 


New  "ROYAL'*  LINE  to  Europe 


Beat  appointed 
steamers. 

The  most  pic' 
turesque  port. 

Only 

four  days 
at  sea. 


Sailing  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  Bristol 

Triple  Turbine  Express  Steamships 

'Royal  Edward**  and  "Royal  George' 

The  twin  ships,  the  "  Royal  Edward  "  and  the  "  Royal  (ieorge,'' 
are  the  fastest  triple  screw  turbine  boats  in  the  Canadian  ser- 
vice.  The  British  port  is  Bristol  (two  hours  nearer  than 
Liverpool).    Special    Royal   Line   Trains   within   no 
minutes  of  London. 

For  full  particulars.  Rates,  Booklets,  Schedule  of 
trailing,  etc.,  writt  to 

H.  C.  Bourlier,  Gen.  Agent 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 

Guy  Tombs,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 

Montreal,  Canada 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  columu.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Kunk  &  Wagualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

iW~lnquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  vnU  he  ac- 
commodated on  prepay ino  postage. 


"B.,"  Kansas  City,  Kans. — "When  should  the 
period  be  used  after  Roman  numerals,  and  when 
omitted,  as  in  the  sentence.  'James  VI.  of  Scotland 
became  James  I.  of  England'?" 

There  is  no  definite  rule  to  determine  this  matter, 
as  it  is  largely  a  question  of  "style."  Grammarians 
differ  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  propriety  of  inserting 
the  period  and  either  view  is  supported  by  them 
Ma.xwell's  "School  Grammar"  states  that  "a  period 
is  often  placed  after  Roman  ntimerals  used  as  or- 
dinals," which  would  indicate  the  lack  of  a  positive 
ruling.  The  Standard  Dictionary,  however,  ad- 
heres to  the  practise  of  inserting  the  period. 

"A.  C.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Which  of  the  two 
following  forms  is  correct,  or  are  they  both  right- 
'  We  wish  you  would  give  the  package  to  whomever 
(or  whoever)  has  the  matter  in  charge'?" 

Compound  relative  pronouns  are  declined  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  simple  relatives,  and  in  the 
sentence  referred  to  the  objective  form  "whom- 
ever" should  be  employed,  as  the  pronoun  is  the 
object  of  the  preposition  "to."  "Whoever"  is  as 
distinctly  nominative  as  "who,"  and  consequently 
would  not  be  correct  in  this  instance. 

"Subscriber,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — "Kindly  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  grammatically 
correct:  'The  goods  that  you  wanted,  and  which 
you  ordered,  were  sent  yesterday.'  Is  not  the  ex- 
pression 'and  which'  considered  faulty?" 

The  grammatical  construction  of  this  sentence  is 
correct,  altho  the  same  relative  pronoun  should  pref- 
erably be  used  in  both  clauses.  The  use  of  the 
comma  after  the  word  "wanted"  renders  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  relative  clauses  less  evident, 
and  it  should  be  omitted.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
"and"  is  a  coordinate  conjunction  joining  two  ele- 
ments of  equal  rank. 

"M.  A."  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "Please  explain  the 
use  of  the  verb  'is'  in  the  following  sentence:  'The 
conditions  in  Philadelphia  with  which  most  of  our 
trade  is  familiar,  are  serious.'  " 

The  subject  of  the  verb  "  is"  in  this  sentence  is  the 
collective  noun  "trade,"  which  may  be  considered 
either  singular  or  plural  according  to  t-te  meaning  to 
be  conveyed.  In  this  sentence  the  "  trade"  is  viewed 
collectively  as  a  whole,  and  the  verb  may  therefore 
be  in  the  singular  number. 

"A.  W.  R.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Which  form  of  the 
verb  is  correct  in  this  sentence:  'A  new  class  of 
problems  is  (or  are)  introduced  in  the  lesson'?" 

The  fact  that  the  prepositional  phrase  "of  prob- 
lems" is  introduced  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb  in  this  sentence,  does  not  affect  the  agreement 
between  the  two,  and,  as  the  subject  "class"  is 
singular,  the  verb  should  also  be  singular. 

"W.  J.  H,"  Swan  Lake,  Miss. — "Please  state  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'speedometer.' 

This  word  is  correctly  pronounced  speed-om'  eter 
(e  as  in  meet,  o  as  in  not). 


Dictionary  English. — A  gentleman  who 
has  evidently  abundant  leisure  has  amused 
himself  by  skimming  the  English  diction- 
ary, and  the  harvest  of  obsolete  and  Lat- 
inized words  which  he  gathered  in  an  hour 
is  as  amazing  as  it  is  amusing.  Writing 
upon  a  foggy  day,  he  says  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lexicon  "the  sombrous  and 
smoky  atmosphere  in  which  he  is  nubilated 
makes  it  immanely  difficult  for  him  to  dis- 
cover his  ubiety.  What  can  be  more  odi- 
ble,"  he  goes  on,  "than  the  sight  of  a  las.s- 
lorn  nome  endeavoring  to  impinguate  a 
waped  kitling,  unless  while  meandering  in 
paludal  places  one  chances  upon  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  nulHfidian  nubbling  tutanag  from 
the  person  of  a  tozy  jobbernowl."  This  is 
good  dictionary  English,  but  it  is  not 
"United  States." — The  Christian  Register. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wriilng  to  advertisers. 
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SEE  ALASKA! 


No  cruise  equals  in  scenic  interest  that 
along  the  shores  of  Alaska.  But  to  know 
this  wonderful  Northland  and  appreciate  its 

INEXPRESSIBLE  SCENIC  GRANDEUR 

its  ideal  summer  climate  and  nightless  days,  you 
must  see  the  land  beyond  the  snores. 

At  Skagiiay,  end  of  the  North-bound  voyage, 
you  have  the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  the  in- 
terior in  absolute  comfort  by  rail  and  connect- 
ing steamers. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  booklets  and  infor- 
mati  m  regarding  special  round  trip  rates,  etc., 
before  you  decide  on  your  steamer  reservations. 

HERMAN  WEIG.  General  Agent 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

136  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
TRAFFIC  DF.PARTMENT 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


WHITE  PASS  Be  YUKON  ROUTE 


Hamburg- American  Line 

Regular  twin-screw 
passenger  service  to 

LONDON-PARIS-HAMBURG 


Also  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

via  Gibralttur,  Naples  and  Genoa 

by  snlendidly  appointed  steamships 
containing  everytning  necessary  for 
your  comfort  and  safety. 

Cruises  to  all  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  -world  during  the  entire  year. 

Travelers'  Checks  Issued 

Tourist  Dept.  for  trips  everywhere 

Send  for  booklet 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


JUST   READY 


Dominion  and  Power 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  "  The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  "  The  Measure  of 

a  Man,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson's  most  popular  books.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  contains  some  five  or  si.x 
new  chapters,  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Psychic  Development,  The  Right  Use  of 
the  Breath,  Self-Control,  etc.  It  is  filled  with 
uplifting  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  readers. 
"Dominion  and  Power"  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  which  language  three  editions 
have  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 
12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  SI. 20  net;  postpaid,  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  -  -  New  York 


CPEND  this  Sum. 
^  mer  where  living 


IS  a  joy — m 


Minds  and   bodies  corroded    with    the   bartering 
moil — the  dust  and  grime  of  the  city — shed  cares 


and    worries    like    leaves, 
crimson.     Jangling   nerves 


Faded    cheeks    find 

find    harmony.     Days 

are  full  of  vibrant  living  and  nights  bring  perfect  rest. 


The  de  Luxe 


Rocky    Mountain 
Limited 


— daily  front  Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  direct — 

will  take  you  there  in  perfect  comfort — with  but  one  night  on  the  way.  A  train  so  well  ap- 
pointed that  hotel  men  wonder  how  it  s  done.  Stenographer,  valet,  barber — emd  a  thousand 
and  one  comforts  from  snowy,  roomy  beds  to  fresh  cut  flowers  upon  the  dining  table. 

Viclrola  recllals  and  world's  news  service  en  route 

Other  good  crains  every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,Omaha  <i 
and  Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Piu-k  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Let  us  send  illustrated  literature  aud  suggest  the  vacation  of  your  life. 
L.  M.  A  1. 1, F.N,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


Rock 
Island 


8  La  Salle  Station 


Chicago,  III. 


Qrand  Trunk  Railway  System 

"/I\ost  Pirect  Route  to  the  Highlandsof  Ontario" 

Orillia  and  Coaduching,  Muskoka  Likes,  Lake  of  Bays,  Manganetewan  River,  Algonquio  National  Park,  Temagami,  Georgian  Bay. 

Plain  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  This 
Year   at   One   of  These   Delightful   Spots 

Good  hotel  accommodations  at  moderate  cost— The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance, 
all  those  things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable.  Select  the  locality  that  will  afford  you  the 
greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  send  for  free  map  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  fully  describing 
these  out  of  the  ordinary  recreation  resorts.    Address — 

W.  S.  Cookson  F.  P.  Dwyer  E.  H.  Boynton  W.  Robinson 

917  Merchants  Loan  and  Tnist  Co..  Chicago      290  Broadway,  New  York      256  Washington  St.,  Boston      506  Park  BIdg.,  Pillsburg 
W.  E.  DAVIS  G.  T.  BELL  *  ► 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal  AssL  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 


WmLake;  Home  of  Speckled  Trout^' 


Our  readers  are  naked  to  mention  TiiK  Literaiiy  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CAN  you  justly  blame  the  hotel  man  who  declines  to  accept   your   per- 
sonal check?      If  you   are  a   stranger,  he   knows  neither  your  signa- 
ture  nor  the  state  of  your  bank   account ;   and,   besides,  he   has   lost 
much  money  in  the  past  by  cashing  worthless  paper. 

Be  fair  to  the  hotel  men  and  all  others  with  whom  you  deal  when 
away  from  home,  by  presenting  in  payment  of  your  expenses  the"A.B.A." 
Travelers'  Cheques,  which  are  always  and  everywhere  good  and  are  self- 
identifying. 

Banks,  Hotels,  Railroads,  Steamship  lines,  etc.,  throughout  the  world, 
accept  them  at  face  value.  Sold  by  leading  banks  in  $io,  $20,  $50  and 
$100  denominations. 

Equally  convenient  for  foreign  and  domestic  use. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  these  cheques  will  be  sent  on  request. 


BUY  THEM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKER 

OR  IF  MORE  CONVENIENT  APPLY  TO 
BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY.  7  WALL  ST., NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHO  TRAVEL 
MOST-BEST? 

The  requirements  of  desirable  pat- 
ronage for  Tour,  Transportation  and 
Resorts  are  measured  not  only  by  num- 
bers, but  also  by  quality. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  the 
means  to  take  the  longest  trips  and  to 
enjoy  the  most  attractive  visits  at  lead- 
ing hotels  are  the  most  profitable  pass- 
engers and  guests. 

The  personal  equation  is  important 
— the  recommendation  of  your  Road, 
Steamship,  Tour,  or  Resort  by  men 
and  women  to  their  own  circle  of 
friends  means  in  itself  a  large  volume 
of  business. 

Appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
travel  is  felt  most  keenly  by  the  intelli- 
gent classes.  Consider  then  what  it 
means  to  you  to  have  us  deliver  your 
announcement  each  week  to 

68,360  Leading  Business  Men 
38,600  Lawyers 
17,200  Bankers 
19,150  Physicians 

Total  circulation  235,000,  of  which 
95%  is  distributed  to  yearly  subscribers. 
This  means  that  if  you  seek  the  best 
patronage  through  advertising,  the  col- 
umns of  The  Literary  Digest  are  es- 
sential to  your  success. 

The^rar^Diges! 

In  our  June  4  issue  we  shall  publish  a  series  of 
helpful  articles  on  summer  travel  and  resorts. 


COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

EVERY  lake  and  stream  at  Tema- 
garni  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
finest  vacation  you  ever  had.  Tema- 
g^mi  is  the  vast  Government  forest  re- 
serve of  Northern  Ontario,  covering  about 
4,ooo,cxxi  acres,  mostly  virgin  pine.  Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
in  the  neart  of  the  reserve,  with  an  irreg- 
ular shore  line  of  about  2,000  miles,  and 
with  some  i,;oo  beautiful  islands.  Scat- 
tered throughout  this  region  are  myriad 
lesser  lakes  and  winding  waterways. 

The  fishing  here  is  simply  phenomenal 
— such  fishing  as  disappeared  from  the 
spoiled,  over-run  regions  years  ago.  It 
includes  fighting  black  bass,  speckled 
and  lake  trout,  pickerel,  pike  and  wall- 
eyed pike—  big  in  size  and  big  in  num- 
bers, and  all  caught  within  easy  distance 
of  our  comfortable  hotels. 

If  you  want  a  r«ra/ vacation,  come  here 
— come  in  July,  August,  and  September 
— .September  is  a  splendid  month  at 
Temagami. 

Rates  are  reasonable.  Every  facility  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  guests. 

Send  for  our  new  book — a  delight  in 
itself,  and  invaluable  for  its  information. 

Temagami  Steamboat  and 

Hotel  Co.,  Limited 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada 


EUROPE 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Brussels  Exposition 

and  all  the  attractions  of 
Europe  in  1910. 

70 TOURS 

for  Selection,  covering 
All  Eoutes.  Comprising 
Tours  De  Luxe,  and  Ex- 
tf-nded  and  shorter  Vacation  Tours.  Com- 
plete range  of  prices.  Programme  28  sent 
ou  request. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York  (4  Offices),  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Montreal.  Toronto,  San  Francisco, 

and  140  Offices  Abroad. 


MARSTERS 

TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 


Desirable  berths  still 
available  for  sailings  in 
Ma>.  June,  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select 
parties;  comprehensive  itineraries;  com- 
petent conductors  :  moderate  rates.  Cor- 
respond with    «;f:orge    v..    iWARSTtKs 

'248  WASHINGTON     STREET.  BOSTON 
81  WEST   30th    STREET,   NEW    YORK 


U  FRO 


A  Few  Vacancie*    \  jviay  21,  $560 

4i7v"'  ^°°"      r  •'""«  *^«  *®20 

M  J-.'*  >  July  9.  $375 

Also  other  Toors,  Sailing  daring  May, 
Jime,  July,  $240  and  up. 

Send  for  liuoklet  of  Itineraries 
THK  B<»STO.\  TRAVKL  KOCIKTV 

204  Berkeley  Ballding,  Boston,  Masa. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(Tlie    Best   la   Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSION  PLAY 

Mediterranean,  Continental  and  British 
Islos,  Maj  28  —  North  Cape  and  Russia, 
Jane  8  —  British  Isles  and  Continental, 
June  18 — and  other  delightful  journeys. 

RoundEWorld 

12  Months'  Tour.  Angnst  10 

7  Months'  Tours.  Sfpt.  2J,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  '2'J.  Nov.  5 

South  Afiica,  Australia,  etc.,  Sailins  Oet.  29 

Seven  Months 
Please  meDtion  which  Booklet  you  desire. 

The  Collver   Tonrs  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  filu&s. 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  Jnne,  Jaly  and  Angusl 
All  parts  of  Europe,  inclDding  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway       -       -       NEW  YORK 


TWENTY  TOURS 


OlicrainmerKau  In  every  one.   Itnly. 

Sailing  diites.  May  21  to  July  9.  Auto  Tour 
in  France. not  expensive,  (ierniiiny,  s,'iilins 
Jul.v  2,  9.  16.  20.  30.  Nortli  Ciipe,  with  or 
without  Kuflsia.  Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
liind.  Our  li-adera  show  \inii  much  modem  life. 
Write  for  triivel  and   hotel    brochure.    Free 

Tbe  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wiiconun 


i-ENGLAND-i 

A.\D 

The  Continent 

TO 

I.0IVD01V-PARIS— 

BRKItlEIV 

Express  Sailinss 

Every  TUESDAY 

German 


North 


PLYMOVTH- 

^UKRBOITRU 

BREMEN 

Twin -Screw Sailings 
Every  Thursdaiy 

TO 


Lloyd 


GIBR.4I.TAR— 
MAPLES— 
AKD  liEWOA 

Sailings  Every 

SATURDAY 

Wireless  and  Sabniarlne  Signals 

Independent  Around-the-WorJd  Tours. 

Travelers  checks  good  all  over  the  world. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  request.    Dtpl.  D. 

OELRICFS   &    CO^  General  AgenU 

5  Broadway.  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  beciiuse  true  meun- 

inK"  are  (.-iven  worthy  consider.itioii. 

SICILY,  GREECE- .^.lil  Juno  Sd.Slst 

Cruises  of  the  Yucht  Athena 

Italy,  Germany— Sail   Jone  25,   Jrly  2 

Norviray,  Russia — Sail   Jnne   16,  Jnl/  2 

>  ngland,  Holland— Sail  Jnl;  12,  Aag.  6 

Oberammergau  may  be  include  I  in  any  tour. 

Send  for  .\nnonncement  and  Tnivel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Mace         •         -         Bo>iton.  Mass. 

Opient-Passlon  Play.  Club  of  15.  JnntiS 
Be8t-Of-EuPO|»e,  Italy  to  Epgland.  Jun»  80 
Best.  Leaders.        Cultiirnl  Results        Booklets  Free. 

Travel-Study  Club,  Syracuse,  .%.  Y. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


EDWARD   VII.— GEORGE  V. 

THE  French  diplomat  who  once  predicted  that  Edward  VIL 
would  be  known  to  history  as  "Edward  the  Peace-maker  " 
will  find  much  to  sustain  his  prophecy  in  the  flood  of  comment 
evoked  by  the  King's  sudden  death  on  May  6.  "It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,"  declares  the  New  YorV.  Journal  of  Commerce,  "  that, 
since  January  i,  1901,  the  exercise  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
King  of  England  completely  changed 
the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
civilized  world."  During  the  past 
nine  years  "no  single  monarch  has 
done  more  to  promote  peace  and 
good  feeling  among  nations,"  agrees 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
believes  that  the  profound  peace  now 
ruling  in  Europe  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  sound  diplomacy  exercised  by 
"the  most  statesmanlike  ruler  of  his 
age."  The  tendency  of  events  during 
his  reign,  remarks  the  New  York 
Times,  "has  been  toward  peace  be- 
tween his  country  and  all  others,  with 
the  single  but  very  important  excep- 
tion of  that  over  which  his  nephew 
not  only  reigns  but  rules."  From 
every  direction  come  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  high  and  honorable  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  international 
good-will.  The  more  immediate  and 
visible  results  of  these  services  are 
thus  summarized  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  : 
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"Now,  for  the  first  time  in  cen- 
turies, there  is  sincere  and  substan- 
tial good-will  between  England  and 
France,  the  chronic  animosity  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  has  given 

place  to  mutual  confidence  and  friendliness,  relations  between 
France  and  Italy  have  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  the  sting  has 
been  removed  from  unfortunate  and  chiefly  groundless  bickerings 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  To  recall  these  changes  is 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  services  which  this  royal 
diplomat  performed." 

The  greatness  of  the  wliole  achievement  is  the  more  memorable, 
remarks  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  because  it  was  a  triumph  of 
personal  influence,  quietly  and  tactfully  exerted,  without  blare  of 
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trumpet  or  beat  of  drum.  "There  was  no  flourishing  of  the 
mailed  fist  or  shaking  of  the  big  stick,"  it  adds,  "to  introduce  tiie 
noblest  conception  of  European  statesmanship  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne." 

W.    T.    Stead,    in  a    dispatch   to   the  New    York    American, 
quotes  Andrew  Carnegie  as  once  having  declared  emphatically 
that  "the  King,  by  his  visits  to  Rome  and  Paris,  did  more  to  bring 
about  international  peace  than  all  the  diplomats  in  all  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Europe."     Mr.  Stead  goes 
on  to  say : 

"It  was  once  said  by  a  shrewd 
observer  that,  'while  Edward  VII. 
was  a  king  among  statesmen  at  home, 
when  he  was  abroad  he  traveled  as  a 
statesman  among  kings.' 

"  It  was  a  happy  phrase  which  ex- 
prest  not  inaptly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  role  of  king  within  and 
without  the  Empire.  He  had  ever 
been  a  constitutional  king,  holding 
himself  severely  aloof  from  the  clash 
of  faction  and  the  strife  of  parties; 
but  abroad  it  was  quite  different. 
There  he  was  not  limited  in  his 
activities  by  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing party  politics  ;  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation  over  which 
he  ruled,  and  was  addrest  as  such  by 
all  those  with  whom  he  spoke. 

"  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  diploma- 
tist that  was  as  unique  as  it  was  un- 
precedented. The  reputation  was 
not  ill  deserved,  but,  as  is  usual  in 
such  matters,  his  real  merit  was  mag- 
nified until  he  became  almost  a  king 
of  miracles,  who  wielded  a  magic 
scepter  that  enabled  him  to  achieve 
results  in  foreign  affairs  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  any  one 
else." 

For  the  more  intimate  personal 
tributes  we  turn  naturally  to  the  Englisli  press.  "  Seldom,"  says  the 
London  Morning  Post,  "has  an  English  king,  and  never  has  a 
British  king,  enjoyed  throughout  his  life  the  same  kindly  personal 
affection  as  always  attended  King  Edward."  "Not  three  kings  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  history  enjoyed  at  any  time  such  universal 
affection  as  was  given  to  Edward  VII.  througiiout  his  life,"  de- 
clares The  Daily  Netvs,  which  adds  that  his  personal  popularity, 
"  was  unequaled  among  contemporary  monarchs  in  any  quarter  of 
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the  world."  77/^  ^S7rt//<^/ir;v/ describes  him  as  "a  patriot,  a  states- 
man, a  governor,  well  titted  by  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the 
engaging  charm  of  liis  temperament  to  be  the  actual  as  well  as 
the  ceremonial  chief  of  tlie  peoples  he  loved  so  well  and  of  the 
Empire  he  ruled  with  such  memorable  success."  From  Mr.  Will 
Crooks,  Socia'ist  ex-meniber  of  Parliament,  came  the  following 
tribute  while  the  Kin;^"s  lil'e  still  huaij  in  the  balance  : 

"He  is  above  the  'I'oiy,  above  the  Liberal,  and  above  the  Social- 
ist. He  is,  in  fact,  the  father  of  us  all,  who  smiles  benignly  upon 
us.  and  loves  to  see  us  all  go  fighting  in  our  own  way." 

It  is  widely  remarked  that  while  the  ending  of  his  reign  may  not 
mark  an  epoch  in  British  history,  it  undoubtedly  accentuates  a 
crisis.  At  this  juncture  of  the  struggle  between  tlie  Lords  and  the 
Commons  many  on  both  sides  are  said  to  have  believed  that  in  the 
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tried  tact  and  great  personal  influence  of  King  Edward  rested 
the  only  hope  of  a  compromise.  Interest  therefore  centers  acutely 
around  the  personality  of  his  son,  who  succeeds  him.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  observers  a  false  step  at  this  moment  miglit  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  throne  itself.  Among  all  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public  Lcd,^e!\  tliere 
is  a  feeling  little  short  of  consternation  that  the  country  should 
have  lost  King  Edward  in  this  lime  of  crisis.  The  various  dis- 
patches describing  his  successor  all  agree  that  King  George  V.  is 
still  something  of  an  unknown  quantity.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
remarks  that  his  political  sympathies  are  "rather  notoriously  on 
the  side  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Tories,"  while  some  dis- 
patches state  that  on  the  purely  human  side  his  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions are  essentially  democratic.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"George  V.  never  has  been  as  well  known  or  as  close  to  the 
people  as  his  father  was  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  Hence  he 
never  was  so  popular.  His  nature  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  he  is 
not  considered  as  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  as  was  his  father. 
Nothing  about  King  Edward  appealed  to  the  British  masses  more 
strongly  than  his  devotion  to  sport.  Prince  George  appeared  to 
care  less  for  it  than  the  average  English  gentleman  does.  He 
reached  maturity  as  merely  the  grandson  of  the  sovereign,  which 
gave  him  little  opportunity  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  but  he 
has  beconje  more  active  during  the  last  five  years  in  that  direction. 
He  huj  been  a  Ci)?istant  attendant  at  Parliament,  and  has  followed 


the  debates  on  the  House-of-Lords  question  closely.  He  has 
made  many  public  speeches  before  non-political  organizations  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  has  thereby  gained  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  people. 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  was  chiefly  known  as  a  great  traveler  and 
a  good  public  speaker.  He  never  had  occasion,  as  his  father  be- 
fore him,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sovereign,  and  therefore  to  a 
great  extent  lacked  the  useful  experience  of  actual  touch  with 
national  affairs,  which  Edward  gained  during  the  lifetime  of  Queen 
Victoria.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  long  experience  in 
the  naval  service  and  wide  travels  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
pire, he  gained  a  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  national  and  imperial  aspirations. 

"The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  new  King  are  said  to  be 
love  of  country  and  of  home,  and  it  is  predicted  that  his  court  will 
be  smaller  and  less  representative  than  that  of  King  Edward." 

In  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  we  read  : 

"  He  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  nothing  pleases 
him  more  than  to  converse  with  men  and  women  who  have  achieved 
great  things.  But  his  real  capacities  for  kinghood  are  unknown. 
If  he  has  inherited  the  abilities  of  his  immediate  ancestors  he  has 
yet  to  deiTionstrate  them  to  the  country  and  the  world.  His  first 
and  heaviest  legacy  is  the  constitutional  problem  which  dominates 
national  life  at  the  present  moment,  and  upon  his  handling  of  this 
crisis  his  reputation  immediately  depends." 

Mr.  Percival  Phillips,  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American,  says  of  him  : 

"Probably  no  other  British  Prince  ever  ascended  the  throne  sur- 
rounded with  such  mystery. 

"When  Edward  was  Prince  of  W'ales  the  nation  knew  his  pri- 
vate as  well  as  his  public  life,  his  weaknesses,  traits,  intimate 
characteristics. 

"  George  V.  is  an  unknown  quantity.  He  comes  reluctantly  from 
a  quiet  life  as  a  country  gentleman  to  assume  the  crown. 

"  His  blameless,  rather  colorless,  existence  as  heir  to  the  throne 
causes  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  some  old-fashioned  Britons, 
who  prefer  a  monarch  of  the 'robust'  type,  with  frankly  defined 
vices  as  well  as  ostentatious  virtues. 

"  George  V.,  who  becomes  the  ruler  of  the  world's  greatest  Em- 
pire at  forty-five,  would  rather  command  a  war-ship  or  collect 
postage-staiTips  than  administer  the  affairs  of  a  nation 

"Many  characteristics  of  the  new  King  will  appeal  peculiarly  to 
Americans.  His  aversion  to  red  tape,  his  desire  to  curtail  state 
functions  wherever  possible,  and  his  preference  for  private  carriages 
instead  of  royal  coaches,  all  proclaim  certain  democratic  simplicity 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  attitude  of  the  average  American 
President  than  perhaps  any  sovereign  in  the  world. 

"Certain  of  his  qualities  appeal  strongly  to  the  British  mind. 
For  years  he  has  taken  a  conscientious  interest  in  improving  con- 
ditions among  the  lower  classes,  visiting  hundreds  of  slum  homes 
with  the  Princess,  conferring  with  local  housing  committees,  and 
even  discussing  with  architects  schemes  for  rebuilding  workmen's 
dwellings  with  modern  sanitation. 

"The  unhealthy  East  End  of  London  has  been  greatly  improved, 
owing  to  the  personal  efforts  of  George  V. 

"  His  love  of  children  is  also  a  quality  which  predominates.  He 
is  constantly  visiting  hospitals  for  children  and  suggesting  reforms 
for  the  families  of  industrial  workers  and  giving  his  [personal  at- 
tention even  to  such  minor  phases  of  philanthropy  as  a  day's  out- 
ing in  the  country  for  the  slum  dwellers." 

And  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  same  paper  we  read  : 

"  His  coming  to  the  throne  is  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  im- 
practicability of  the  hereditary  principle.  It  shouts  aloud  the  truth 
that  men  are  not  made  great  by  birth. 

"It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  new  King  will  be  born  again  by 
coronation,  as  his  father  seemed  to  be.  But  the  faults  of  the  son 
are  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  spirit.  And  they  are  less  remedi- 
able than  his  father's  were. 

"George  V.  has  a  vanity  and  egotism  that  may  run  easily  to  the 
arrogance  that  topples  thrones  into  the  dust. 

"This  is  a  bad  day  for  conceited  kings.  And  there  are  qualities 
in  this  new  King  George  that  recall  that  elder  George,  against 
whose  folly  the  world-resounding  shot  was  fired  at  Concord  Bridge. 

"Great  Britain  has  lost  a  republican  King.  She  may  gain  a 
republican  Constitution." 
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ALEXANDRA. 

SECRETARY  BALLINGER'S  DEFENSE 

NOT  even  Secretary  Ballinger's  explicit  statements  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand have  caused  his  editorial  friends  and  enemies  to 
agree  wiiether  he  would  be  rightly  depicted  with  a  halo  or  with 
horns  and  a  tail.  Considering  the  testimony,  the  Washington /"^j/ 
renders  a  verdict  that  "  Secretary  Eallinger  has  emerged  victori- 
ous," for  "not  a  single  fact  has  been  produced  to  show  that  he 
was  even  derelict  in  duty,  much  less  corrupt."  Yet  many  appar- 
ently neutral  papers  regret  the  lack  of  convincing  documentary 
evidence  to  settle  the  controversy,  and  take  the  view  of  tiie  New 
Orleans  Times-Deuiocrat  that  "the  inquiry  seems  likely  now  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  veracity,  so  far  as  the  charges  of 
impropriety  are  concerned,  with  Secretary  Ballinger  pitted  against 
the  three  opposing  witnesses  whom  he  has  contradicted." 

In  recording  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be- 
fore the  joint  committee  of  inquiry,  the  Washington  correspondents 
devote  much  attention  to  the  Secretary's  review  of  his  own  career  : 
to  the  evidences  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  to  his  imputation  of  deliberate  falsehood  to  Louis  R. 
Glavis,  and  hiscontradictionsof  James  R.  Garfield.  On  assuming, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office  in  January,  1907,  Mr.  Ballinger  said  he 
arranged  with  his  law  partners  that  he  should  have  no  interest  in 
fees  coming  from  cases  tliat  migiit  be  brought  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  tiie  Land  Office  and  that  the  firm  should 
take  no  cases  that  might  embarrass  him  as  an  official ;  this  agree- 
ment, he  said,  was  rigidly  kept.  The  statement  of  L.  R.  (Glavis 
that  there  had  been  a  discussion  between  them  of  the  personnel  of 
Ihe  group  of  Alaskan  coal  claimants  in  December,  1907,  he 
characterizes  as  "a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie."  Of  his  clear  list- 
ing of  the  Cunningham  claims  he  says  that  "if  passing  on  the  same 
question  to-day  I  would  say  these  claims  were  entitled  to  'clear  list- 
ing' on  the  record  that  was  i)ef()re  meat  tiie  time."  He  declares  that 
L.  R.  Glavis  had  been  allowed  a  free  hand  to  investigate  the 
Alaska  coal  cases  and  to  make  good  his  charges  against  the  Cun- 
ningiiam  claimants,  adding  that  "Glavis  was  never  hampered,  but 
was  pampered  all  the  way  througii."  Referring  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Land  Office,  he  declares  : 
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"The  assiduous  attempt  of  certain  malicious  and  malignant 
people  to  circulate  throughout  the  country  the  charge  that  I  carried 
away  information  that  I  could  use  to  the  detriment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact." 

Further,  he  adds  that  there  was  nothing  against  the  rights  of  the 
Cunningham  claimants  to  have  their  patents  granted,  other  than 
"the  unique  protest  of  this  man  (jlavis."  He  also  read  a  let- 
ter from  President  Roosevelt  upon  his  retirement,  speaking  of 
his  "admirable  work,"  his  "altogether  too  short  service,"  and 
his  "patriotism"  in  making  a  personal  sacrifice  to  serve  as 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Ballinger  declares  that  he  went  into  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  March  6,  1909,  absolutely  untrammeled  by  interests 
or  connections  that  might  prejudice  his  official  actions.     He  said  : 

"1  burned  all  my  bridges  behind  me.  1  dissolved  my  law  firm. 
I  ended  all  my  corporation  connections.  I  did  not  then  represent 
anybody  interested  in  Alaskan  coal  claims.  1  did  not  have  then 
nor  have  I  ever  had  any  interest  directly  or  indirectly  in  Alaska." 

As  to  tlie  Ciumingham  cases  in  which  he  had  acted  as  coimsel 
during  the  year  intervening  between  the  date  of  his  commissioner- 
ship  and  his  secretaryship,  he  asserts  vigorously  that  he  had  no 
connection  with  those  cases  that  disqualified  him  from  acting  upon 
them  in  his  official  capacity.     In  this  connection  he  says  : 

"Legally,  morally,  and  ethically  I  was  qualified  to  pass  on  the 
Cunningham  claims,  but  I  felt  a  delicacy  about  doing  so  l)ecause 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  had  an  incidental  relation  with  Cunningham 
as  legal  adviser.  Consequently  I  gave  orders  that  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  those  cases  should  ever  be  brought  l)efore  me.  They  were 
turned  over  to  Assistant  Secretary  Pierce,  and  to  this  day  Mr. 
Pierce  has  never  made  a  report  to  me  as  to  any  action  bearing  on 
the  Cunningham  claims." 

Sensations  and  denunciations  are  plentiful  enough,  and  still 
more  plentiful  are  editorial  regrets  that  the  investigation  is  likely 
to  leave  uni)rejudiced  minds  in  complete  bewilderment.  Yet  many 
papers,  abandoning  personalities,  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  may  be  in  reality  honestly  at  issue  on  a 
broad  question  of  public  policy  which  is  still  to  be  decided.  Thus 
the  San  Francisco  Cliroiiicle  says  : 

"There  can  be  nociuestio;!  about  the  facts.     iJecretary  Ballinger 
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came  to  his  office  in  tlie  belief  that  tlie  entire  mineral  and  non- 
mineral  public  domain — unless  possibly  the  grazing  lands— should 
pass  into  private  ownership  and  that  monopolistic  extortion  should 
be  prevented  by  regulative  statutes.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  him  if  he  had  frankly  said  so,  for  he,  with  a  multitude  of  others, 
hold  that  belief  as  honestly  as  the  opposite  opinion  is  held  by  the 
so-called  'conservationists  '  of  the  Pinchot  type,  who  believe  that 
the  Government  should  keep  the  title  to  everything,  and  especially 
to  coal  lands  and  power  sites,  which  they  hold  should  be  worked 
only  under  lease  and  royalties  payable  to  the  Government.  Secre- 
tary I5allinger  believed — and  we  do  not  doubt  still  believes— that 
when  Congress  has  by  law  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
domain  no  executive  officer  has  authority  to  withdraw  from  entry 
any  portion  of  the  domain  not  needed  for  public  use.  Hence  the 
revocation  of  the  Garfield  withdrawals.  In  that  matter,  however. 
he  was  evidently  overruled  by  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  who 
held  the  contrary  view,  and  hence  the  'temporary  '  withdrawals  of 
smaller  areas.  Nobody  now  claims  that  any  harm  came  from  his 
action. 

"Ill  regard  to  the  Alaska  coal  lands,  the  evident  opinion  of 
Secretary  Ballinger  was,  and  doubtless  is,  that  the  paramount  con- 
sideration is  that  the  people  of  Alaska  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize 
the  coal  which  lies  under  their  feet  and  which  for  a  decade  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  touch,  while  Congress  and  the  'con- 
servationists '  wrangled  over  the  best  way  to 'conserve  '  it.  He  was 
disgusted  with  the  fool  laws  by  which  Congress  had  prevented 
development,  and  sympathized  with  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
under  legal  advice  were  trying  to  evade  them.  He  had  the  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  success  of  the  Cunningham  claimants  which 
one  naturally  would  have  in  the  welfare  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  were  trying  to  make  money  by  establishing  a  great  enter- 
prise of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  Alaska.  All  that 
is  plain,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  has  never  as  Secretary  done 
one  thing  or  used  the  slightest  influence  in  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Cunningham  or  any  other  Alaska  coal  claims  except  to 
direct  that  they  all  be  pushed  to  final  settlement  as  rapidly  as  the 
public  interests  would  permit." 

The  opposed  point  of  view  is  represented  by  the  J'hiladelphia 
Jnqttijer,  which  says : 

"Corporations  can  not  be  permitted  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
public's  water  power :  to  exploit  the  public's  mines;  to  grab  the 
coal  lands  of  Alaska,  for  coal  exists  there  in  unheard-of  quantities. 
There  must  be  a  careful  conservation  ;  Federal  control ;  royalties 
paid  by  operators  upon  public  lands  to  the  Government  for  every 
ton  of  coal  mined  in  Alaska.  Ownership  must  remain  vested  in 
the  Government. 

"That  is  about  what  the  Roosevelt  policies  mean,  and  tlie  Taft 


policies  are  not  essentially  different.  But  to  carry  them  out  there 
must  be  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress.  That  legislation  is 
still  to  be  had." 


TO  EMANCIPATE  NEW  YORK'S  WHITE 

SLAVES 

'OY  the  actual  purchase  of  four  young  girls  in  New  York's 
-L^  underworld  the  agents  of  the  special  grand  jury  which  for 
months  has  been  investigating  the  white-slave  trade  in  that  city 
have  removed  from  the  public  mind  the  last  lingering  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  traffic.  In  merely  proving  that  this  evil 
exists,  declares  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  the  investi- 
gators "have  progressed  further  in  their  campaign  for  its  eradica- 
tion than  they  perhaps  realize."  This  opinion  is  evidently  shared 
by  Mr.  Edward  Carpel,  counsel  for  the  "slave-dealer"  who  admits 
liaving  sold  two  of  the  girls  purchased  by  the  Government  agents. 
"District-Attorney  Whitman,"  declares  Mr.  Carpel  in  a  signed  state- 
ment, "has  broken  the  back  of  the  white-slave  system,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  throughout  the  country."  And  he  adds  that  "the 
amazing  revelations  yet  to  come"  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
efforts  will  practically  put  a  stop  to  the  organized  traffic  in  women. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  January  a  special  grand  jury, 
with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  its  foreman,  was  sworn  in  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  or  falsity  of  certain  widely  published  statements 
to  the  effect  that  "the  City  of  New  York  is  a  center  or  clearing- 
house for  an  organized  traffic  in  women  for  immoral  purposes,  or 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  white-slave  traffic."  The  defi- 
nite and  conclusive  evidence  was  finally  obtained  by  two  women, 
college  graduates,  whose  services  were  enlisted  in  the  cause.  In 
order  to  win  their  way  into  the  confidence  of  New  York's  under- 
world one  of  these  women  began  her  campaign  in  Seattle,  the  othei 
in  Juneau,  Alaska.  The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  New  York 
World: 

"At  these  places  the  women  went  to  work  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  underworld.  They  made  friends  with  scores  of  keepers 
of  disorderly  resorts,  and  finally  the  young  woman  in  Alaska  told 
some  of  her  underworld  acquaintances  there  that  she  was  going  to 
New  York  to  get  some  'new  girls.' 

"That  sounded  good  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  disorderly 
resorts.  New  York  seemed  far  off,  but  they  all  had  friends  here, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  young  woman  investigator  several  pro- 
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prietors  of  resorts  gave  her  letters  to  persons  in  New  York  where 
she  was  told  that  she  could  buy  girls  'at  a  reasonable  figure.' 

"This  investigator  stopt  off  at  Seattle,  and  by  degrees — not  too 
rapidly — became  acquainted  with  her  fellow  investigator. 

"  Tiiey  obtained  more  letters.  Then  by  easy  stages  they  came 
to  New  York 

"  Finally  the  two  college  women  found  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
big  move  in  the  work  they  had  set  out  upon.  They  told  their  New 
York  acquaintances  of  the  underworld  tiiat  they  wished  to  get 
eight  or  ten  girls  to  take  back  to  Alaska 

"Arrangements  were  made  for  the  delivery  of  five  girls  to  tlie 
investigators.  Then  there  came  a  hitch.  It  was  found  that  one  of 
the  girls,  the  one  said  to  be  only  eleven  years  old,  was  in  a  city 
hospital.  The  purchasers  e.xprest  indignation  and  said  they  would 
not  pay  for  more  than  the  four  ready  to  accompany  them. 

"  By  this  time  the  women  investigators  had  won  their  way  to  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  slave-dealers.  The  money  wac  paia  and 
the  four  white  slaves  were  turned  over  to  their  new  owners." 

One  of  the  girls  thus  purciiased  is  saia  to  have  cried  because  her 
doll  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  while  another  mourned  a  Teddy  bear. 
These  girls  are  now  under  the  protection  of  the  District-Attorney's 
ofifice,  ready  to  testify  when  tiie  cases  are  brought  to  trial.  One 
of  the  dealers,  as  already  stated,  has  pleaded  guilty,  and  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  has  been  obtained  which  can  not  yet  be  made 
public.  According  to  this  dealer's  statement,  the  traffic  had  three 
principal  "stockades,"  or  exchanges,  in  this  city.  "  In  these  places," 
he  says,  "five  or  ten  girls  are  always  kept  on  hand  ready  for  im- 
mediate sale  and  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country."  Says  the 
Knoxville  Sentinel: 

"  It  is  notorious  that  in  New  York  City  alone  hundreds  of  girls 
disappear,  drop  out  of  sight  every  year,  and  in  most  cases  the  re- 
searches of  the  police  and  of  their  relatives  are  without  any  results. 
These  girls  are  lost  to  their  friends  forever.  The  'Old  Homestead' 
story  is  left  incomplete.     There  is  no  return. 

''Of  course  many  of  them  go  out  of  their  own  v/ill,  and  in  spite 
of  the  miseries  of  the  life  they  have  entered  upon  voluntarily  con- 
tinue it.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  new  life  is  organized  under 
the  motto  set  by  Dante  al)ove  the  gates  of  Hell,  'Who  enters  here, 
leave  hope  behind.'  The  recruits  are  held  in  economic  bondage. 
They  are  kept  in  debt  and  in  terror  of  the  law,  in  case  they  should 
leave  with  tiie  clothes  they  wear 

"  Let  it  be  conceded  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  girls 
and  women  who  have  left  home  and  friends  for  the  supposedly 
easier  and  larger  earnings  of  the  life  of  sliame  would  not  turn  back 
if  they  could.  We  are  not  considering  the  facts.  One  percentage 
is  as  good  as  another.  But  we  are  concerned  and  should  be 
mightily  concerned  with  the  hundredth  who  would  turn  back  and 


can  not.  In  failing  to  guarantee  to  this  hundredth  person  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  are  recreant 
to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  And  how  much  more  horrible 
is  this  white  slavery  than  the  economic  servitude  that  brought 
about  the  great  crisis  ot  our  history,  a  bondage  of  body  and  soul. 
As  long  as  a  single  woman  remains  subject  to  this  unlawful  traffic 
society  fails  to  meet  one  of  its  first  obligations.  It  will  not  do  to 
strike  statistical  averages.  A  deliberate  wrong  done  to  a  single 
person  and  suffered  complacently  by  the  people  is  a  wrong  to  the 
whole  people  and  by  the  whole  people." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  RECIPE  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 

"T^O  such  stanch  anti-Roosevelt  papers  as  the  New  York  S//n 

-*-        and  IVor/d  there  is  something  strange  in  the  picture  of  Mr. 

Roosevelt,  once  the  foremost  champion  of  a  "big-navy"  policy  for 

the  L^nited  States,  preaching  in  Europe  the  limiting  of  armaments, 


THE  CHIP   HE   HAS  ON   HIS  SHOULDER. 
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"especially  naval  armaments,"  by  international  agreement. 
"This,"  exclaims  The  Sun,  "from  the  President  who  wanted  Con- 
caress  to  let  him  build  two,  four,  or  six  battle-ships  a  year  in  order 
that  the  United  States  might  maintain  its  position  as  a  world 
Power!"  And  The  ]Vorld  r&czW?,  the  fact  that  under  the  Roose- 
velt regime  "the  naval  appropriation  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $819,224,237."  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  as  if  reading  the 
minds  of  his  critics,  replied  to  this  criticism  even  before  it  was 
uttered  by  pointing  out  in  his  Nobel  prize  address  that  "no  one 
Power  could  or  should  act  by  itself  ;  for  it  is  eminently  undesirable, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  peace  of  righteousness,  that  a  Power 
which  really  does  believe  in  peace  should  place  itself  at  the  riiercy 
of  some  rival  which  may  at  bottom  have  no  such  belief  and  no  in- 
tention of  acting  on  it."  But,  he  continued,  "granted  sincerity  of 
purpose,  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  should  find  no  insurmount- 
able difficulty  m  reaching  an  agreement  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  present  costly  and  growing  extravagance  of  expenditure  on 
naval  armaments."  And  he  adds  that  "an  agreement  merely  to 
limit  the  size  of  ships  would  have  been  very  useful  a  few  years  ago, 
and  would  still  be  of  use  ;  but  the  agreement  should  go  much 
further." 

}5ut  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
address  in  Christian ia  last  week  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee 
is  his  suggestion  of  an  armed  international  "league  of  peace," 
powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  peace,  by  force  if  necessary, 
among  such  nations  as  remained  outside  the  fold.  Before  offering 
this  suggestion  he  detines  three  successive  steps  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  war.  "  First  of  all,"  he  says,  "there  can  be  treaties 
of  arbitration" —a  step  already  taken,  in  a  tentative  way  at  least, 
by  most  of  the  civilized  nations.  But  at  present,  says  Mr.  Roose- 
"elt,  there  is  no  adequate  safeguard  against  the  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  such  treaties,  altho  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  "would  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  world  opinion 
which  would  finally  find  expression  in  the  provision  of  methods  to 
forbid  or  punish  such  violation."  The  second  step,  he  says,  is 
the  further  development  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  especially  by  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  Such  a  proposal,  we 
may  note  in  passing,  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Powers  by 
Secretary  Knox,  and  Washington  dispatches  tell  us  that  England. 
Germany,  and  France  have  replied  that  they  are  ready  to  entertain 
his  proposal  "in  principle."  In  the  third  place,  says  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, "something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  to  check  the 
growth  of  armaments,  especially  naval  armaments,  by  international 
agreement." 

To  quote  in  his  own  words  the  characteristic  suggestion  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  reserves  for  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  : 

"Finally,  it  would  be  a  master-stroke  if  those  great  Powers 
honestly  bent  on  peace  would  form  a  League  of  Peace,  not  only 
to  keep  the  peace  among  themselves,  but  to  prevent,  by  force  if 
necessary,  its  being  broken  by  others.  The  supreme  difficulty  in 
connection  with  developing  the  peace  work  of  The  Hague  arises 
from  the  lack  of  any  executive  power,  of  any  police  power  to  en- 
force the  decrees  of  the  court.  In  any  community  of  any  size  the 
authority  of  the  courts  rests  upon  actual  or  potential  force  ;  on  the 
existence  of  a  police,  or  on  the  knowledge  that  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  country  are  both  ready  and  willing  to  see  that  the  de- 
crees of  judicial  and  legislative  bodies  are  put  into  effect.  In  new 
and  wild  communities  where  there  is  violence,  an  honest  man  must 
protect  himself;  and  until  other  means  of  securing  his  safety  are 
devised,  it  is  both  foolish  and  wicked  to  persuade  him  to  surrender 
his  arms  while  the  men  who  are  dangerous  to  the  community  retain 
theirs.  He  should  not  renounce  the  right  to  protect  himself  by 
his  own  efforts  until  the  community  is  so  organized  that  it  can 
effectively  relieve  the  individual  of  the  duty  of  putting  down  vio- 
lence. So  it  is  with  nations.  Each  nation  must  keep  well  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself  until  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  in- 
ternational police  power,  competent  and  willing  to  prevent  violence 
as  between  nations.  As  things  are  now,  such  power  to  command 
peace  throughout  the  world  could  best  be  assured  by  some  combi- 
nation between  those  great  nations  which  sincerely  desire  peace 


and  have  no  thought  themselves  of  committing  aggressions.  The 
combination  might  at  first  be  only  to  secure  peace  within  certain 
definite  limits  and  certain  definite  conditions  ;  but  the  ruler  or 
statesman  who  should  bring  about  such  a  combination  would  have 
earned  his  place  in  history  for  all  time  and  his  title  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  mankind." 

By  delivering  this  address,  declares  a  Christiania  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  y<9«r«^j:/,  "Theodore  Roosevelt  struck  one  of  the 
hardest  blows  in  the  cause  of  universal  peace  yet  delivered." 
Despite  his  exprest  unwillingness  to  assume  the  role  of  an  interna- 
tional "Meddlesome  Matty,"  the  correspondents  assert  that  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  urged  publicly  before  the  King  and  Queen  of  Nor- 
way constitutes  the  basis  of  the  private  conversations  he  is  having 
with  the  statesmen  of  Europe  as  the  occasion  arises.  Says  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

"We  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  accurately  exprest  the  most 
intelligent  and  enlightened  sentiment  of  this  nation  in  thus  arguing 
that  peace  must  be  based  upon  justice  and  righteousness  and  must 
be  maintained  by  a  Power  which  is  physically  capable  of  repress- 
ing disturbances  and  enforcing  order.  While  no  single  nation  can 
exercise  such  power,  a  league  of  half-a-dozen  might  easily  do  so." 

Such  a  league  would  be  a  true  "  holy  alliance,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Outlook,  which  indicates  the  ground  of  its  optimism  in  the 
following  analogy : 

"The  moat  and  drawbridge  and  portcullis  and  armed  men  have 
disappeared,  because  there  are  courts  to  determine  the  issues  be- 
tween private  citizens,  and  police  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
courts.  Forts  and  navies  and  big  guns  will  disappear  from  our 
harbors  when  we  have  an  International  Court  to  determine  the 
issues  between  nations,  and  adequate  means  to  enforce  the  decrees 
of  such  a  court." 


THE   TAFT  MEASURES  IN   DANGER 

T  ACKING  the  propulsive  and  steadying  force  of  an  aroused 
-•-^  public  interest,  and  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  Congres- 
sional cross-currents,  the  President's  legislative  measures,  report 
the  journalistic  watchers  in  Washington,  are  in  danger  of  founder- 
ing before  they  reach  the  haven  of  enactment.  Especially  does 
this  seem  to  be  true  of  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  a  bill  framed  by 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  and  the  President  to  effect  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Railroad  Bill.  This  measure  has  had  a  rough  voy- 
age from  the  start,  and  is  now  doomed,  according  to  the  New 
York  World's  Washington  correspondent,  to  go  to  pieces  on  the 
twin  rocks  of  insurgency  and  indifference.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  the  wrecking  of  the  Railroad  Bill  would 
mean  the  collapse,  as  far  as  this  session  is  concerned,  of  the  entire 
Taft  program — an  event  which  would  reverberate  through  the  fall 
elections  and  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1912.  All  the 
Railroad  Bill's  essential  features,  declares  The  World's  corre- 
spondent, are  being  [thrown  overboard,  and  Senate  "regulars," 
"insurgents,"  and  Democrats  are  all  taking  a  hand  in  the  work  of 
demolition.  "A  railroad  bill  may  be  passed  by  this  Congress," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "but  it  will  be  a  different 
measure  from  the  one  recommended  by  President  Taft." 

"As  a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  on  the  Railroad  Bill 
would  throw  the  whole  legislative  program  into  confusion,"  de- 
clares the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  "the  outloolc  for  the 
enactment  of  any  of  the  more  important  measures  in  the  schedule 
is  far  from  favorable."  The  New  York  Evening  Post's  represent- 
ative at  the  Capitol  can  see  only  three  courses  open  to  the  "regular" 
Republican  Senators — they  may  abandon  the  President's  program 
and  let  Congress  adjourn,  they  may  allow  the  "  insurgents  "  to  write 
the  Railroad  Bill,  or  they  may  "fight  it  out  to  a  finish,  if  it  takes 
all  summer." 

From  President  Taft's  messages  to  the  present  Congress  since 
its  opening  last  December  the  Cleveland  Plain  Z?^a/^r  compiles 
the  following  list  of  his  legislative  recommendations  : 
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Tliat  a  Federal  incorporation  law  be  enacted. 

That  the  use  of  court  injunctions  should  be  limited. 

That  a  campaign-fund  publicity  measure  be  enacted. 

Tliat  Alaska  be  given  a  more  liberal  form  of  home  government. 

That  laws  for  the  carrying-out  of  the  Roosevelt  conservation 
policies  be  passed. 

That  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  be  admitted  as  separate  States. 

That  a  ship  subsidy  bill  be  enacted. 

That  economy  be  practised  by  tiie  departments  and  by  Congress 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

That  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be  amended  and  strengthened. 

Congress  has  now  been  in  session  five  months,  and  none  of  the 
bills  which  the  President  has  urged  has  yet  been  passed.  Some 
have  passed  the  Senate  only,  others  have  passed  the  House  only, 
while  yet  others  have  found  no  favor  in  either  branch.  "  Upon  the 
insurgents,"  dispatches  tell  us,  "tlie  Administration  will  try  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  Taft  railroad  legisla- 
tion," and  the  consequent  blocking  of  the  line  for  the  other  reforms 
on  his  program.  To  this  the  New  York  Evening  Post  replies: 
"Everybody  will  grant — and  tlie  insurgents  most  readily  of  all — 
that  insurgency  made  the  trouble ;  the  real  question  is,  what  made 
insurgency,  and  wliat  made  tlie  insurgents  formidable  ? "  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Republican  party  would  not  find  itself  in  its 
present  ineffectual  position  if  it  had  given  the  country  the  kind  of 
tariff  revision  the  country  wanted.  The  present  situation,  declares 
the  New  York.  Journal  of  Coninerce  (Com.),  "illustrates  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  ordinary  attempts  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  real  issues  of  politics."     To  quote  further : 

"The  Taft  Administration  entered  power  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  deeply  concerned  about  two  subjects^the  tariff  and 
the  banking  question.  It  took  up  the  tariff  and  dealt  with  it  in  a 
semipolitical,  half-hearted  way  without  attempting  to  make  any 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problems  oresented  or  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion that  would  do  more  than  satisfy  the  clamorous  special  in- 
terests which  were  at  one  another's  throats,  and  whose  demands, 
as  its  leaders  supposed,  must  be  satisfied  in  the  interest  of  party 
harmony.  It  refused  even  to  commit  itself  to  any  definite  plan  of 
reform  on  the  banking  question,  and  after  the  tariff  had  been  passed 
it  devoted  itself  to  an  attempt  to  put  that  subject  away  as  it  had 
the  currency  issue." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  emphasizes  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  : 

"The  'regulars  '  charge  the  'insurgents  '  with  being  'black  flag- 
gers,'andthe  'insurgents  '  retort  that  the 'regulars,'  many  of  whom 
are  opposed  to  further  railroad  regulation,  have  deliberately 
schemed  to  create  conditions  that  would  beat  the  bill  as  an  entirety. 
The  Democrats,  openly  playing  politics  and  seeking  to  widen  the 
Republican  gap,  one  hour  support 'insurgent '  proposals  and  the 
next,  as  they  did  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  line  up  with  the  'regulars.' 

"But  in  the  confusion  one  fact  definitely  appears — that  the  Ad- 
ministration program  is  in  a  most  critical  state.  The  cleavage 
among  nominal  Republicans  is  like  to  that  which  existed  among 
nominal  Democrats  during  the  last  Cleveland  Administration. 
The  Republican  outlook  is  dark.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  going 
the  session  is  likely  to  end  in  fiasco 

"There  are  three  parties  in  Congress — not  two.  Of  the  three 
parties  no  one  is  strong  enough  to  control.  Of  necessity  there 
must  be  reliance  on  coalition.  The  'insurgents  '  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Unless  they  are  brought 
back  to  the  reservation  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  can  l:)e 
achieved." 

Some  of  the  independent  papers  claim  that  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  insurgency  on  the  progress  of  the  Taft  program,  the  in- 
surgents can  truthfully  boast  that  they  have  helped  tiie  cause  of 
good  government  by  awakening  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
for  legislation  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  "The  insurgents  are 
in  the  saddle,"  admits  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "and  seem 
to  be  in  public  favor  just  now."  "  Insurgency  is  Republicanism," 
asserts  the  Newark  y\'i?7^.r  (Ind.)  approvingly,  while  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  the  insurgents  to  be  "the  best 
friends  the  Republican  party  has,  even  if  they  do  smash  an 
Administration  idol  now  and  then."     On  the  other  hand,  the  Bos- 


ton A(h>ertiser  (Rep.)  states  that  there  is  growing  up  "a  shrewd 
and  wide-spread  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  some  of  the 
insurgents."     We  read  : 

"It  is  growing  clear  that  if  the  insurgents  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  by  combination  with  the  Democrats,  are  able  to  defeat 
the  Administration's  plans  for  the  regulation  of  those  trusts  which 
have  been  notoriously  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  the 
insurgents  will  have  played  the  part  of  the  tools  of  those  lawless 
combinations." 

The  real  trouble  with  the  Administration  program,  thinks  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  "is  the  lack  of  public  interest  in 
its  substantial  items."     To  quote  : 

"Republican  leaders  have  been  expected,  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
Administration,  to  enact  a  groMp  of  measures  in  the  wisdom  of 
which  they  did  not  as  individuals  believe.     Nor  did  their  constitu 
ents  take  any  interest  in  the  program.     In  such  circumstances  the 
result  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. 

"The  Postal  Savings-Bank  Bill,  for  example,  has  been  a  great 
Administration  measure.  On  looking  over  its  terms  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Post-office  Committee 
of  the  House  regarded  the  project,  in  the  form  originally  presented, 
with  considerable  apprehension;  and  yet  so  strongly  was  the 
Administration  committed  to  it  in  party  platforms  and  as  a  Roose- 
velt inheritance,  that  most  of  these  committeemen  felt  it  a  duty  to 
subordinate  their  individual  judgment.  The  situation  has  been 
much  the  same  in  the  Senate.  The  Separate  Statehood  Bill  for 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has  had  a  like  experience.  Few  people 
of  the  North  are  clamorous  for  four  more  Democratic  Senators 
from  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  our  Southwestern  desert ;  nor 
do  many  believe  that  any  substantial  injustice  has  been  done  to 
those  communities  in  keeping  them  under  the  territorial  form  of 
Government.     And  yet  the  Administration  wants  a  Statehood  bill. 

"The  Administration's  railroad  program  is  in  the  main  meritori- 
ous.    The  country  ought  to  be  interested  in  it,  but  plainly  is  not." 

To  indicate  the  peculiarly  difficult  problem  of  strategy  that  con- 
fronts President  Taft  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  makes  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  present  Congress  and  the  one 
from  which  President  Roosevelt  secured  the  bulk  of  his  progres- 
sive legislation.     We  read  : 

"The  attitude  of  the  Democrats  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  situation 
now  as  it  was  then.  It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Roose- 
velt obtained  the  radical  legislation  he  desired  for  the  most  part 
by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes.  H  is  measures  so  far  approximated 
past  Democratic  demands,  notably  in  the  Railroad  Rate  Law,  that 
the  Democrats  were  forced  to  support  him.  It  does  not  appear 
that  to-day  the  Democrats  in  Congress  are  under  any  such  political 
necessity  of  supporting  Administration  measures,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  much  freer  than  before  to  act  solely  with  the  partizan 
object  of  proving  to  the  country  that  the  Republicans  are  incapable 
of  efficient  government. 

"The  Democrats  are  enabled  to  play  politics  in  this  manner  be- 
cause, as  it  now  appears,  the  Republican  President's  position  rela. 
tive  to  the  two  wings  of  his  own  party  is  exactly  contrary  to  that 
occupied  by  his  predecessor  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
the  great  struggle  over  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  and  other  legisla- 
tion, trained  with  the  Republican  radicals  rather  than  with  the 
Republican  conservatives.  He  commanded  the  support  of  the 
Republican  radicals  so  completely  that  when  in  the  final  crisis  he 
would  compromise  with  the  conservatives,  the  radicals  would  be 
forced  to  follow  him.  Where  the  Republican  radicals  went,  the 
Democrats  had  to  follow,  on  the  principle  that  a  half-loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread  at  all.  But  Mr.  Taft,  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  explained,  has  the  antagonism  instead  of  the  ardent  support 
of  the  Republican  radicals,  now  known  as  insurgents.  These  in- 
surgents can  do  nothing  against  the  regulars  except  with  Demo- 
cratic support,  but  President  Taft,  in  making  final  compromises, 
can  not  move  in  the  same  direction  that  his  predecessor  did. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  fell  back  toward  the  conservative  base,  dragging 
his  radical  followers  after  him  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a 
majority.  Mr.  Taft  is  already  resting  on  the  conservative  base, 
and  the  only  compromises  he  can  make  are  in  the  radical  direction. 
Consequently,  if  he  compromises,  he  is  sure  neither  of  undivided 
'regular'  support  nor  of  Democratic  support.  For  the  Democrats 
can  now  take  partizan  advantage  of  the  Republican  inability  to 
concentrate  their  forces." 
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THE  GAYNOR-HEARST  TIFF 

NOT  a  little  piquancy  is  added  to  all  the  discussions  of  tlie 
little  unpleasantness  between  Mayor  Gaynor  and  Editor 
Hearst,  of  New  York,  by  tlie  news  appearing  from  day  to  day  of 
libel  suits  for  $100,000  each  brought  by  Mr.  Hearst  against  papers 
that  have  had  the  temerity  to  print  the  Mayor's  speech  excoriating 
the  editor.  An  account  in  the  New  York  Tribune  says  the  suits 
have  been  withdrawn  in  the  cases  of  papers  that  have  deplored 
the  bad  taste  of  tlie  Mayor  in  attacking  Mr.  Hearst  at  a  dinner 
where  the  former  was  a  guest  and  the  latter  one  of  the  hosts,  and 
we  have  since  seen,  perhaps  by  pure  coincidence,  a  large  number 
of  editorials  commenting  sadly  upon  the  Mayor's  lack  of  courtes\. 
The  speech  related  to  tlie  payment  of  $48,000  to  Mr.  Daniel  F. 
Cohalan  for  services  in  the  collection  of  special  franchise  taxes,  a 
payment  the  Mayor's  critics  aver  was  made  rather  for  political 
than  legal  services.  In  his  speech  the  Mayor  charged  Mr.  Hearst 
with  wilfully  suppressing  the  date  on  the  $48,000  warrant  in  order 
to  discredit  him.  In  reply  Mr.  Hearst  says  the  omission  was  due 
to  a  slip  in  tiie  photo-engraving  process  and  points  out  that  the 
date  was  given  plainly  elsewhere  in  the  article.  To  go  into  the 
details  of  the  dispute  would  crowd  all  other  subjects  out  of  our 
columns  this  week,  which  would  not  be  desired  by  our  readers,  it 
is  hoped.  To  put  it  all  into  a  nutshell,  the  Mayor  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  the  $48,000  payment,  and  the  editor  disclaims 
all  responsibility  for  the  disappearance  of  the  date-line. 

The  interest,  therefore, comes  down  to  Mr.  Hearst's  motives  in  at- 
tacking Mayor  Gaynor,  and  Gaynor's  motives  in  attacking  Hearst. 
Mr.  Gaynor  is  being  talked  of  for  Governor  and  for  President  by 
many  papers,  as  is  noticed  by  the  New  Orleans  Picayiaie  and 
Minneapolis_/^///7/«/,  and  some  suspect  Mr.  Hearst  of  having  an 
eye  on  these  same  offices.  This  lends  additional  interest  to  their 
opinions  of  each  other.  As  Mr.  Hearst  objects  to  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "forger"  or  "libeler  "  in  reports  of  the  Mayor's  remarks, 
It  may  be  only  courteous  to  quote  the  Mayor  as  saying  : 

"  It  is  high  time  that  these  s  and s  were  in  State's , 

and  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  of  tiieni  will  be  there. 


And  just  think  of  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  things  like  this 
being  possest  of  the  notion  that  he  is  lit  to  hold  any  office  from 
Mayor  to  President  of  the  United  States  !  " 

I  n  another  part  of  his  speech,  without  naming  the  party  he  meant, 
he  remarked  in  general  terms  : 

"A  newspaper  proprietor  or  editor  who  is  simply  bent  on  cutting 
tliroats  is  an  awful  spectacle— the  most  awful  in  the  world.  In  no 
nook  or  corner  of  his  head  or  heart  is  there  the  slightest  sense  of 
truth  or  justice.  We  may  pity  him,  but  cannot,  in  the  interests 
of  public  morality  and  decency,  remain  silent  al)out  him." 

Mr.  Hearst,  in  his  reply  in  the  New  \o\\  Journal,  remarks  with 
dignity  : 

"Anybody  who  knows  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who 
edit  The  American  knows  that  no  matter  how  mucii  they  might 
despise  Maynor  Gaynor  they  would  never  seek  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  him." 

He  then  refers  to  the  Mayor  and  his  law  partner  as  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,"  says  he  is  indifferent  to  his  "blatherskite  abuse," 
and  declares  that  the  Mayor's  "evasion,  hypocrisy,  and  untruth- 
fulness are  known  to  everybody."     So  the  discussion  rages. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  thinks  Mr.  Hearst's  libel  suits  bring 
the  subject  "  within  the  realms  of  farce  comedy  "  : 

"  It  is  not  only  Satan  rebuking  sin,  but  has  an  additional  smoke 
of  the  outcry  of  the  stone-thrower  w^lien  hit  by  a  cobblestone.  No 
man  has  exercised  a  larger  liberty  of  attack  and  condemnation  on 
the  character  of  others  than  Mr.  Hearst  in  journalism  and  politics. 
If  a  speech  like  Gaynor's  had  been  publicly  made  against  some 
one  for  whom  Mr.  Hearst  had  no  affection  he  would  have  made 
haste  to  publish  it  in  full.  But  when  other  newspapers  publish 
the  same  sort  of  news  with  him  as  tlie  target  of  attack  he  resorts 
to  the  courts." 

The  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  however,  is  inclined  rather 
to  blame  the  Mayor  : 

"  Not  alone  does  he  precipitate  trouble  in  his  party  by  rekindling 
the  animosities  that  entered  into  his  campaign,  but  he  jeopardizes 
tlie  dignity  of  his  office  and  puts  a  quietus  on  the  movement  already 
underway  to  secure  his  advancement  to  a  higher  public  place." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


If  Mr.  Taft  intends  to  avoid  speaking  in  all  States  which  declare  against 
the  present  tariff  he  will  have  a  lot  of  time  to  play  golf. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  people  who  have  been  laying  up  something  for  a  rainy  day  will  have  to 
lay  up  a  little  more.  A  10-per-cent.  increase  in  the  price  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  is  announced. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Our  present  tariff  law  is  every  day  confuting  the  liars  who  attack  it,"  says 
Congressman     Payne,     with     some     heat. 
What  about  the  attacks  from  people  who 
tell  the  truth? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

France  will  have  only  herself  to  blame 
if  her  birth-rate  doesn't  increase  after  this. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Rubber  is  now  worth  almost  half  as 
much  as  silver,  pound  for  pound.  Here  is 
a  chance  for  a  more  elastic  currency. — Min- 
neapolis Journal. 

The  understanding  is  that  good  Senator 
Aldrich  has  saved  enough  out  of  his  salary 
so  that  he  can  live  in  a  modest  way  after 
his  name  has  been  removed  from  the  gov- 
ernment payroll. — Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

Our  erudite  comet  editor  says  that  even 
if  the  tail  of  that  thing  is  25,000,000  miles 
long  its  solid  matter  could  be  placed  in  a 
pill-box,  but  what  puzzles  us  is  to  know 
who's  going  to  collect  it.  —  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Investigators  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion after  long  research,  that  high  prices 
of  food  make  boys  bad.  The  process  of 
reasoning  is  too  long  to  follow  out  here. 
The  only  weak  spot  in  it  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  prices  were  not  always  high. 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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HOW    THE   SPEAKER    MAY    INSURE   A    QUORUM. 

—  Mayer  in  the  ,Vew  York  Times. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  Senator  Aldrich  can  not  take  his  Tariff  Law   into  re- 
tirement with  him.— -Kansas  City  Star. 

It  must  at  least  be  conceded  that  Ballinger  is  loyal  to  the  Rooseveltian  method 
of  characterizing  his  opponents. — Boston  Transcript. 

Food  was  recently  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb  where  it  had  been  buried  lor 
3000  years,  but  still  it  wasn't  placed  on  sale  afterward   and  labeled  "strictly, 

fresh." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Still,  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
knowingly  or  intentionally  pardoned  a 
poet. — Springfield  Union. 


The  title  of  a  new  book  is  "  How  to  Keep 
Hens  for  Profit."     The  cold-storage  houses 
don't   really   need   advice   on   the   subject 
— New  York  World. 

The  compliment  conveyed  by  the  pre- 
sentation at  Delft  of  a  handsome  plate 
bearing  a  portrait  of  William  the  Silent  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  speech  from 
the  Colonel.  It's  hopeless!  —  New  York 
World. 

At  the  opening  night's  auction  sale  of 
the  Yerkes  collection  a  painting  called 
"The  Frugal  Meal"  sold  for  $19,500,  next 
to  the  top  price.  It  must  have  been  a  fine 
example  of  the  realistic  school. — Providence 
Journal. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Board  took  office  he  said  the 
law  was  to  be  enforced  in  that  city.  No- 
body believed  the  statement  then,  but  ^ 
he  is  now  under  arrest  for  larceny,  there 
may  have  been  something  in  it. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 
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EDWARD'S  DILEMMA 

EAGERLY  as  both  ministerial  and  opposition  organs  in  Eng- 
land have  protested  that  the  King  must  on  no  account  be 
dragged  into  the  constitutional  crisis  now  entering  a  more  tortuous 
phase  than  ever,  it  is  at  tiie  sfjiie  time  agreed  by  all  factions  that 
he  can  not  escape  it.  The  responsibility  for  drawing  him  into  the 
dilemma  is  variously  placed,  but  the  chief  question  is,  now  that  he 
is  involved,  what  he  will  do.  Will  he  side  witli  the  Commons  or 
the  Lords.-*  or  will  he  try  to  arrange  a  compromise.'  Tlie  first  thing 
to  remember  in  any  speculation  on  that  head,  observes  the  London 
Spectator,  is  that  the  Sovereign  will  act  rather  as  an  institution 
than  as  a  human  being.  This  does  not'quite  harmonize  with  the 
theory  of  the  radical  London  Chronicle,  which  believes  he  will  not 
risk  compromising  the  throne  by  giving  it  any  institutional  function 
in  what  is  a  simple  question — "whether  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  the  predominant  partner  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government."  The  London  Times  surmises  that  tiie  King 
will  take  no  one  into  the  royal  confidence,  preferring  to  compro- 
mise the  difliculty  by  bringing  the  leaders  of  the  factions  together 
and  inducing  them  to  adjust  the  difference  between  Lords  and 
Commons  by  a  "patriotic  agreement."  What  deprives  this  idea 
of  force  to  the  London  Post  is  that  the  two  houses  seem  hopelessly 
at  odds  regarding  the  right  of  the  upper  to  veto  the  acts  of  the 
lower.  As  for  the  King's  personal  relation  to  the  dilemma 
confronting  him,  we  have  tiiis  elucidation  in  an  elaborate  editorial 
from  tlie  London  Spectator  : 

"He  will,  we  should  imagine,  not  so  much, ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion :  'What  do  1  personally  think  is  the  right  thing  to  do?'  or 
'  Who  has  blundered  and  who  ought  to  bear  tiie  burden  of  such 
blunders? '  or  any  such  natural  and  individual  question,  but  rather. 
•What  is  the  proper  function  for  the  Britisli  Monarchy  to  perform 
in  the  case  wliicli  has  arisen  ?  '  or,  to  put  it  even  more  impersonally, 
'  How  ought  the  British  Constitution  to  work  in  the  circumstances  ?' 
We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  these  circumstances  are  in  a  very 
large  sense  peculiar.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  Sovereign  is 
accustomed  to  guide  his  political  action  solely  by  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.  He  may  no  doubt  sometimes  find  it  expedient  to  advise 
his  advisers.  It  is  notorious  tliat  both  the  late  Queen  and  our 
present  Sovereign  have  often  done  so  with  very  good  resiilts,  and 
have  thereby  obtained  the  gratitude  of  those  advisers.  Here, 
however,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  situation  has  arisen 
where  the  King  can  not  divest  himself  of  responsibility  for  a  choice 
of  action  by  accepting  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  King  saying  in  private  to  his  advisers  :  'Tell  me  as 
loyal  friends  rather  than  Ministers  what  answer  I  ought  to  give  to 
your  official  advice,'  how  would  they  reply  ?  They  would,  we  can 
not  help  thinking,  be  obliged  as  men  of  honor  in  that  case  to  say 
that  an  occasion  had  arisen  where  the  Sovereign  must  act  on  his 
own  responsibility — they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  cause.  Within  the  known,  accustomed,  and  prescribed 
limits  of  the  Constitution  the  King  is  clear  of  all  responsibility  in 
accepting  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  as  long  as  they  remain  his 
Mini.sters- — that  is,  as  long  as  they  have  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  When,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  altering 
the  Constitution  by  revolutionary  action  (we  do  not  call  it  revolu- 
tionary in  order  to  beg  the  question,  but  merely  to  describe  its 
abnormal  nature),  the  Sovereign,  as  Grand  Chairman  of  the  nation, 
is  bound,  however  reluctantly,  for  once  to  act  on  his  own  initiative." 

This  line  of  reasoning,  representative  of  much  contemporary 
thought  in  the  more  independent  London  organs,  finds  little  favor 
with  the  radical  press.  Thus  tlie  London  Chronicle,  assured  of  the 
purpose  of  the  peerage  to  "capture  the  throne,"  insists  that  the  King 
will  not  assume  to  interpret  anytliing.  "He  will  accept  the  ad- 
vice of  his  responsible  Ministers  supported  by  a  majority  in  the 
Commons,  and  he  will  follow  tiie  policy  laid  down  for  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  by  interfering  in  no  respect  with  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  end  the  veto  of  the  Lords."  To  the  London  Post, 
one  of  the  strongly  conservative  dailies,  this  line  of  argument  means 


that  the  liberal  and  radical  groups  in  the  Commons  mean  to 
bring  undue  pressure  upon  the  Crown.  Edward  VII.  is  to  be 
"threatened  as  if  he  were  a  Bourbon,"  a  view  commending  itself 
to  the  London  Mail  as  quite  sound.  But  we  find  the  Liberal 
London  A'ation  saying  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  ask  Edward 
\T  1.  only  to  create  more  Peers  and  thus  redress  the  balance  in  the 
Lords  to  favor  the  Liberal  party  : 

"This  reading  of  the  constitutional  position  does  not,  as  is 
falsely  represented  by  the  Tory  press,  bring  any  undue  pressure 
upon  the  Crown,  or  make  it  partaker  in  a  revolutionary  course  of 
action  involving  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  anotlier  estate  of  tiie 
realm.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  of  tendering  advice  implies  an 
absolute  and  full  assumption  of  all  responsibility  by  the  Ministry, 
it  would,  we  tliink,  be  recognized  by  every  ordinary  citizen,  wiio 
t  (links  he  lives  under  a  popular  government,  that  tlie  King  suffered' 
no  diminution  of  his  dignity  and  incurred  no  personal  responsi- 
bility by  accepting  unconditionally  the  advice  thus  tendered  him. 
The  policy  to  be  embodied  in  such  a  bill  has  been  expressly  in- 
dorsed by  the  people  at  a  recent  general  election,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  further  continuance  of  representative  institutions  in  this 
country. 

"But  this  reading  of  the  Constitution,  we  freely  admit,  is  not 
universally  accepted.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  King  does  not 
adopt  tlie  view  that  he  cah  thus  easily  and  completely  divest  him- 
self of  all  responsibility  for  a  use  of  his  prerogative  fraught  with 
such  grave  consequences.  As  a  constitutional  monarch  he  might 
raise  doubts  as  to  tiie  sufficiency  of  tlie  popular  acceptance  of  this 
policy  at  the  last  election.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  language  mis- 
takenly used  by  one  or  two  Ministers,  notoriously  by  Mr.  Hal- 
dane,  might  be  taken  to  support  this  view.  Tho,  then,  it  would 
be  matter  for  regret,  it  could  be  no  matter  for  surprize  if  the  King 
should  express  a  de.sire  that  the  electorate  should  once  niore  be 
invited  to  express  a  plain  opinion  on  this  single  issue  before  he 
was  justified  in  empowering  Ministers  to  take  a  measure  so  .ex- 
treme. It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  Mr.  Asquith  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  country,  tho  we  still  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary." 


WHAT  THE  FRENCH  ELECTION   MEANS 
TO  THE  CHURCH 

"V  T  O  lesson  deduced  from  the  retuins  of  the  general  election 
^  ^  throughout  the  French  Republic  emerges  so  clearly  in  the 
light  of  European  newspaper  comment  as  tiie  permanent  seculari- 
zation of  the  Government  in  Paris.  For  some  time  after  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  as  the  Vienna  A'ene  P'reie  Pressc 
remarks,  there  was  reason  to  infer  that  a  clerical  reaction  might 
undo  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past  fifteen  years  t'  "modern- 
ize" France.  The  Austrian  daily  argued  that  the  Republic  might, 
so  far  as  one  could  foresee  before  this  election,  yet  send  another 
envoy  to  the  Vatican  and  bestow  recognition  upon  a  future  Nuncio 
from  Rome.  The  system  of  public  education  might  once  more  be 
given  over  to  the  monks  and  nuns.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith 
might  in  no  remote  future  be  restored  to  its  one-time  dignity  as  the 
state  religion  of  the  French.  No  such  "illusion,"  as  our  contem- 
porary  now  deems  it,  can  linger,  it  surmises,  "even  in  the  incor 
rigibly  anticlerical  mind."  France  has  definitely  abandoned  her 
historical  position  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers  : 

"  The  greatest  of  the  Latin  nations,  the  one  Latin  nation  which 
retains  anything  like  the  glory  of  the  Latin  jiast,  has  severed  all 
official  connection  between  herself  and  the  religion  of  the  Latin 
peoples.  This  is  a  far  more  significant  event  than  is  yet  realized, 
for  the  very  calmness  and  quietness  with  which  the  consummation 
arrived  has  not  enabled  us  to  measure  its  vast  meanings.  It  .s  not 
so  much  a  religious  event  as  a  jiolitical  one.  France,  as  a  perma- 
nently secularized  Power,  enters  upon  a  phase  in  her  long  history 
altogether  novel  and  in  a  great  sense  unexpected.  .-Xs  long  as 
there  lemained  a  possibility  that  France  would  weary  of  her  seen 
larization,  the  future  of  Europe  remained  undecided.     The  luture 
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Dame  Holland — "  Welcome  to  the  home  of  your  fathers  !  " 

— Amsierdamtner. 


THIS    WOULD    BE  THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE   EXIT   FROM   EUROPE 

FOR  T.  R.  — Fischietto  (Turin). 


AS   EUROPE    SEES    HIM. 


of  the  Papacy  trembled  in  the  balance.  With  France  sundered 
from  herself  in  this  political  sense,  the  Church  of  Rome  faces 
another  destiny  than  that  contemplated  by  the  historians  of  the 
past  and  even  of  the  present. 

"Politically,  so  far  as  concerns  France,  it  would  seem  certain 
that  the  Republic,  in  her  election,  has  confirmed  the  cordial  under- 
standing with  England.  This  is  in  its  way  as  tremendous  an  event 
as  any  in  British  annals  since  the  first  rise  of  England  as  a  great 
Protestant  power.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  important 
changes  of  ministry  in  Paris,  and  they  may  come  speedily.  But 
nothing  that  can  be  foreseen  indicates  any  departure  from  the 
policy  of  secularization  upon  which  the  French  Republic  has  so 
consistently  entered.  While  France  remains  a  republic  she  will 
remain  secular.  Only  a  monarchical  or  an  imperial  restoration 
will  change  this  aspect  of  affairs.  We  may  expect  the  \'atican  to 
range  itself  at  least  by  implication  among  the  enemies  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  in  France." 

Comments  of  the  Frencli  newspapers  are  naturally  biased  by 
partizan  predilections.  Tiie  anticlerical  slieets  dwell  upon  the 
humiliation  of  the  clericals,  tlie  Z/<5^;-// (Paris)  being  sarcastic  at 
the  expense  of  the  Vatican.  The  Socialist  //«wrt///// (Paris)  has 
no  doubt  that  the  voters  intended  to  indorse  collectivist  ideals  of 
society.  The  exact  opposite  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Paris  Ddbats, 
wiiich  insists  tliat  Socialism  lias  received  a  setback  through  the 
returns.  There  are  many  rebaliots  coming,  but  these  will  not,  all 
agree,  effect  any  material  change  in  the  result.  What  astonishes 
the  Temps  (Paris)  is  the  accuracy  with  wliich  the  result  was  fore- 
seen and  discounted  From  the  more  independent  standpoint  of 
Berlin,  the  Kreus  Zeitiiiig\i\lftr<s,  that  there  will  not  be  any  "fierce 
war  on  the  Church,"  but  tluU  the  process  of  secularization  will  be 
continued  in  a  milder  manner  : 

"The  old  era  of  fierce  recrimination  between  church  and  state 
in  France  has  passed  forever.  There  will  be  an  avoidance  of  any 
policy  calculated  to  result  in  martyrdoms.  The  priests  will  not 
be  imprisoned  or  shot.  Tiie  faithful  will  not  be  scandalized,  nor 
will  the  Pope  1  :e  insulted.  In  truth,  the  anticlericals  among  the 
French  have  shown  rare  skill  in  disarming  their  critics.  But  the 
process  of  secularization  may  be  expected  to  assume  a  more  subtle 
atheistic  tendency.  One  might  reasonably  inquire  whether  in  her 
present  anticlerical  policy,  France  does  not  exemplify  the  spirit  of 
irreligion.  The  French,  that  is  to  say,  have  been  brought  to  look 
upon  faith,  in  the  old  pious  sense,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Tliey  are  not  antireligious  so  much  as  non-religious. 
The  future  of  France  under  her  present  anticlerical  auspices  will 
show  what  can  be  done  with  a  nation  and  to  a  nation  thoroughly 


convinced  that  religious  faith  is  a  matter  of  such  indifference  that 
it  can  be  practically  ignored.  The  result  will  not  become  histori- 
cally manifest  until  the  rising  generation  has  reached  maturity. 

"As  regards  internal  policy,  the  French  will  seek  first  their 
material  well-being.  They  wish  to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  ease. 
\'ast  social  experiments  will  be  undertaken,  for  at  last  France  has 
settled  her  religious  crisis,  and  she  means  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  her  social  crisis." — Translations  made  for  The  Litkkarv 

DiGE.ST. 


THE  HALLEY'S  COMET  REBELLION   IN 

CHINA 

13  E ASSURING  as  are  the  announcements  from  Peking  to  the 
-■-^  effect  that  recent  insurrectionary  upheavals  in  the  Chinese 
provinces  have  died  down,  the  local  authorities  still  contend  with 
more  or  less  organized  revolt  against  all  authority.  Such  is  the 
gist  of  accounts  in  the  Paris  Temps  from  a  correspondent  of  ex- 
perience with  facilities  for  ascertaining  what  transpires  in  the  re- 
mote interior.  Nor  is  this  an  unsupported  tale.  The  approach 
of  Halley's  comet  began  weeks  ago  to  arouse  excitement  among 
the  natives,  notes  the  Hankow  correspondent  of  the  London  Tele- 
graph,  and  it  was  too  hastily  a.ssumed  that  the  measures  to  ap- 
pease the  unrest  had  proved  efficacious.  Later  advices  reveal  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  illiterate  Chinese  mind  has  been 
saturated  with  notions  of  some  direct  connection  between  the  com- 
ing of  the  comet  and  the  advent  of  a  crisis  in  the  destinies  of  tlie 
nation.  Little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  through  the  wide 
distribution  of  posters  giving  a  reproduction  of  Halley's  comet 
as  depicted  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  a  large  telescopic  drawing 
of  the  celestial  visitor  at  its  last  appearance  in  1835.  Apart  from 
suspicion  of  the  foreign  influences  behind  all  this  popular  astron- 
omy, is  tlie  distrest  state  of  the  natives  themselves.  "The  misery 
in  the  provinces  has  been  acute  for  some  time  past,  and  in  addition 
the  country  has  been  overrun  by  thousands  of  beggars.  The  price 
of  rice  has  risen  to  famine  heights."  Thus  writes  the  well-informed 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  Peking,  who  sees  in  the 
failure  to  pacify  the  populace  as  Halley's  comet  swims  into  their 
ken  additional  evidence  of  that  corruption  and  inefficiency  in  the 
central  Government  upon  which  he  thus  enlarges  : 

"There  exists,  firmly  entrenched  behind  the  wails  of  Peking's 
hoary  traditions  of  conservatism,  a  party  which  steadily  pursues 
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IK  THE  COMET  SHOULD  HIT  THE  HEADS 
OF  SOME  PEOPLE  IT  WOCLD  BE  HOPE- 
LESSLY  DISFIGURED. 


WILLIAM    WILL  OUTWIT   THE   COMET. 

Tlie  IlolienzoUern  family  will  embark  for  Mars  on  an  airship 
and  found  a  new  Prussia  tliere. 


HAECKELS      NEAT      PLAN      TO 
SAVE   THE  HUMAN   RACE. 

He  will  send  a  monkey  up  in 
a  balloon  just  before  tlie  comet 
strikes  us,  and  after  the  catastro- 
phe the  animal  will  return  and 
start  a  new  chain  of  evolution. 


H(~)\V   THE   COMET   AFFECTS    THE    CARTOONLST.S. 

—  From  the  "  Comet  Number  "  of  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


the  time-honored  policy  of  apns  ;iot/s  le  deluge,  a  party  innocent 
of  all  political  economy,  ignorant  of  the  liistory  of  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  which  is  prepared  to  raise  new  loans  indefinitely  for  the 
payment  of  old  debts,  and  to  mortgage  every  prov^incial  revenue 
in  the  process,  so  long  as  the  nation's  creditors  attempt  no  direct 
interference  in  the  established  order  of  things.  This  is  the  class 
which,  for  the  past  decade,  has  cheerfully  seen  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments debasing  the  national  coinage  and  placing  new  burdens 
ppon  trade  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  increased  remittances 
required  by  Peking,  which  views  with  complacency  the  sale  of 
public  offices,  public  lotteries,  and  the  issue  of  unsecured  paper 
money  by  irresponsible  banks,  so  long  as  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment at  headquarters  is  kept  well  oiled,  and  so  long  as  funds 
are  provided  to  meet,  not  only  the  charges  on  foreign  loans,  but 
to  supply  the  irreducible  titiiiiinnin  demanded  for  the  palace,  the 
Manchu  bannermen  and  imperial  clansmen,  the  eunuchs  and  pen- 
sioners of  the  civil  list,  the  'impecunious  Peking  Ofificials'  Fund,' 
and  the  administration  of  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  throne. 
This  class,  conservative  by  name,  hopelessly  corrupt  in  fact,  is  the 
real  cause  of  China's  troul)le.'>,  financial  and  political,  and  its  ways 
must  be  ended  or  mended  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  effective 
and  permanent  reforms." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  this  London  daily  declares 
e(iitorially,  that  even  so  prodigious  a  phenomenon  as  Halley's 
comet  could  have  precipitated  a  rebellion  on  the  present  disturbing 
!-cale  unless  there  had  been  substantial  grievances  to  inflame  the 
general  unrest.  It  asks  whether  the  Prince  Regent,  wiio  has  shown 
such  enlightenment  in  dealing  with  China's  foreign  complications, 
can  now  deal  with  her  internal  problems.     Further : 

"The  clamor  of  the  younger  generation  for  wholesale  reforn.a  at 
home  and  for  the  enforcement  of  China's  sovereign  rights  against 
the  foreigner  seems  so  far  merely  to  have  paralyzed  the  machinery 
of  government,  without  stimulating  the  older  generation,  which 
still  controls  the  bureaucracy,  to  any  practical  effort.     Reform  is, 


indeed,  on  every  one's  lips,  but,  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts  and  the 
labors  of  ofticial  commissions,  the  whole  system  of  internal  ad- 
ministration is  still  sunk  in  the  old  ruts  of  incompetency  and  cor- 
ruption. The  increasing  pressure  of  financial  burdens  has  placed 
a  new  strain  upon  the  relations  between  the  central  and  the  provin- 
cial governments,  for  which  relief  is  vainly  sought  in  expedients  as 
ruinous  as  they  are  ephemeral,  while  tlie  situation  has  been  com- 
plicated by  tlie  growth  of  a  whole  network  of  foreign  interests,  in 
the  shape  of  foreign  loans  and  foreign  railway  and  mining  enter- 
prises. The  more  vehement  exponents  of  the  new  patriotism  would 
cut  themselves  free  from  all  these  entanglements  by  the  simple 
process  of  more  or  less  open  repudiation,  which,  of  course,  no 
foreign  Government  can  tolerate.  The  official  world  seeks  relief 
by  pleading  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  avoid  fulfilment  of 
its  obligations,  or  by  playing  off  one  foreign  country  against  the 
other.  Recent  experience  must  have  surely  proved  the  futility  of 
both  courses." 

It  is  manifest  to  the  Indi'pendaiice  Beige  (Brussels),  a  daily 
which  pays  much  attention  to  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  has  facilities  for  suppressing  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  and  that  this  sup- 
pression is  just  now  somewhat  rigorous.  It  explores  the  Chinese 
psychology  thus  : 

"Nothing  is  quite  so  bewildering  as  the  disturl)ances  precipi- 
tated in  China  by  the  advent  of  Halley's  comet.  One  might  have 
conjectured  that  the  educational  facilities  of  the  missionaries  and 
of  the  younger  Chinese  teachers  would  have  sufficed  to  dispel  any 
sui)erstition  in  the  native  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  comet.  Yet 
tills  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  masses  of  natives  appear 
from  the  most  reliable  accounts  to  have  become  hopelessly  fanati- 
cized  by  it.  One  must  take  refuge  in  the  suspicion  that  local  gov- 
ernment is  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed  and  that  the  officials  in  the 
national  capital  are  putting  tlie  best  face  upon  a  series  of  events 
that  must  embarrass  them  cruelly.  For  some  years  now  we  have 
heard  much  on  thesubject  of  an  intellectually  and  morally  awakened 
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China,  but  tlie  news  connected  witli  Halley's  comet  gives  the  lie 
to  these  rosy  analyses. 

"  Is  it  not  apparent  that  there  must  be  two  official  Chinas?  The 
central  Government  in  Peking  seems  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
foreigner  and  to  appease  his  wrath  at  violated  faith  with  promises 
that  can  not  always  be  made  good.  The  provincial  system  of  gov- 
ernment seems  to  constitute  an  entity  far  more  mysterious,  far 
more  direct  in  its  action  upon  the  masses  than  anything  provided 
by  the  curious  machinery  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment housed  in  Peking.  It  is  true  that  the 
central  autliority  undertakes  to  appease  the  popu- 
lar mind  regarding  Halley's  comet,  but  the  local 
authority  seems  to  be  thwarting  these  efforts. 
The  lesson  of  all  this  is  tiiat  until  Europe  has 
found  some  method  of  acting  upon  the  provincial 
rulers  of  China,  the  problem  of  the  Far  East 
will  grow  more  and  more  serious."—  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TOLSTOY  TO  THE  HINDU 
TERRORISTS 

THE  Hindus  who  have  armed  themselves 
v^ith  magazine  guns  and  picric  acid  bombs 
to  demolish  British  rule  in  India  are  now  urged 
by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  to  substitute  love  for  their 
infernal  machines.  As  the  East-Indian  terrorists 
have  derived  their  inspiration  and  their  bomb 
formulas  from  the  Russian  Nihilists,  it  seems  fit- 
ting that  a  Russian  should  engage  himself  in 
calling  them  off  from  their  fell  program  of  de- 
struction. Tolstoy's,  advice  to  the  Hindu  an- 
archists was  originally  addrest  to  a  young  East 
Indian  who  publishes  from  Seattle,  Wasli.,  a 
revolutionary  sheet,  which,  in  its  undisguised 
bitter  antagonism  toward  England  and  its  vin- 
dictive, vitriolic  verbosity,  might  give  pointers 
to  European  and  American  red  organs.  The 
Russian  sage's  letter  has  been  reprinted  by 
Indian  Opinion,  a  paper  published  partly  in  English  but  prin- 
cipally in  Gujerati  (a  Southern  Indian  dialect)  from  Natal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hindu  immigrants  in  South  Africa. 

In  regard  to  England's  enslaving  India,  the  Russian  writer  says 
to  the  impetuous  young  Indian  : 

"  In  your  magazine  you  insert  as  the  basic  principle  which  should 
direct  the  activity  of  your  people  thefollowing  thought  as  a  motto  : 
'Resistance  to  aggression  is  not  simply  justifiable  but  imperative  ; 
non-resistance  hurts  both  altruism  and  egoism.' 

"Vou  say  that  the  English  have  enslaved  and  keep  the  people  of 
India  in  subjection  because  the  latter  have  not  resisted  sufificientiy, 
and  do  not  meet  force  by  force. 

"  P)Ut  it  is  just  the  contrary.  If  the  English  have  enslaved  the 
people  of  India  it  is  just  because  they  recognized  and  do  recognize 
coercion  as  the  main  and  fundamental  principle  of  their  social 
order.  In  the  name  of  this  principle,  they  submitted  to  tiieir  little 
Rajas,  in  their  name  they  struggled  with  each  other,  fought  witli 
Europeans,  with  the  English,  and  at  present  are  preparing  to 
struggle  with  them  again. 

"A  commercial  company  enslaved  a  nation  comprizing  200,000,- 
000.  Tell  this  to  a  man  free  from  superstition  and  he  will  fail  to 
grasp  what  these  words  mean.  What  does  it  mean  that  30,000 
people,  not  athletes,  but  rather  weak  and  ill-looking,  have  enslaved 
200,000,000  vigorous,  clever,  strong,  freedom-loving  people  ?  Do 
not  the  figures  make  it  clear  that  the  English  did  not  enslave  the 
Indians;  but  the  Indians  enslaved  themselves  ? 

"  For  the  Indians  to  complain  that  the  English  have  enslaved 
them  is  equal  to  people  w!io  are  addicted  to  drink  complaining 
that  vendors  of  wine  who  have  settled  in  their  midst  have  enslaved 
them.  You  tell  them  that  they  can  abstain  from  drinking,  but  they 
answer  that  they  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  can  not  abstain, 
that  they  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up  their  energy  by  wine.  Is 
not  that  the  case  with  all  the  people  who  .submit  to  thousands  and 
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hundreds  of  individuals,  either  of  their  own  nation  or  of  foreign 
nations  'i 

"If  the  people  of  India  have  been  enslaved  by  violence  it  is  be- 
cause they  themselves  have  lived  by  violence,  live  by  violence, 
and  do  not  recognize  the  eternal  law  of  love,  inherent  in  humanity." 

In  the  opinion  of  Tolstoy,  the  Indian  does  not  need  : 

"...  constitutions,  revolutions,  conferences,  congresses,  new 
ingenious  devices  for  submarine  navigation, 
aerial  navigation,  powerful  explosives,  or  con- 
veniences for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  ruling 
classes  ;  nor  new  schools,  universities  with  in- 
struction in  innumerable  sciences,  nor  the  argu- 
mentation of  papers  and  books  and  gramophones 
and  cinematographs,  nor  those  childish  and 
mostly  corrupt  stupidities  which  are  called  art." 

Now  these  are  the  very  things  that  all  enlight- 
ened Indians  are  working  for.  Naturally  one 
looks  to  Tolstoy  to  suggest  some  other  aim 
for  the  Indian  in  lieu  of  the  institutions  named 
as  undesirable.     This  question  he  answers  thus  : 

"But  one  thing  only  is  needful :  the  knowledge 
of  the  simple,  lucid  truth  that  the  law  of  human 
life  is  the  law  of  love,  which  gives  the  highest 
happiness  to  every  individual  as  well  as  to  all 
mankind.  If  people  only  free  themselves  in 
their  consciousness  from  those  mountains  of  non- 
sense which  hide  the  truth  from  tliem,  then  that 
indubitable,  eternal  truth  inherent  in  mankind, 
which  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  will  disclose  itself  to  the 
soul  of  every  human  being.  And  as  soon  as  this 
is  recognized  by  the  great  majority,  all  those 
evils  from  which  humanit}'  now  suffer  will 
disappear." 

A'iolence  was  formerly  justified  on  religious 
grounds,  now  it  is  based  on  scientific  reasons, 
the  Count  remarks.  First,  argues  science,  vio- 
lence has  always  been,  hence  it  must  always  be; 
second,  tlie  struggle  for  existence  is  beneficial,  as 
it  produces  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  third,  vio- 
lence must  be  used  against  some  for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  so 
that  no  matter  how  desirable  love  may  be,  coercion  is  indispens- 
able. Instead  of  being  convinced  by  these  arguments,  however, 
Tolstoy  is  led  rather  to  warn  the  Hindus  to  discard  a  sj'stem  that 
justifies  such  hateful  practises.  \'iolence  has  been  sanctioned  by 
various  religions — abolish  religion.  It  is  approved  by  science — 
abolish  science.  In  short,  to  attain  the  delightful  state  where  all 
evils  will  disappear,  it  seems  that  we  must  free  ourselves  of  all 
belief  in  pretty  much  everything  in  this  world  or  the  next.  To 
quote  the  Russian  sage  : 

"If  people  only  freed  themselves  from  beliefs  in  all  kinds 
of  Ormuzds,  Brahmas,  Sabaoths,  their  incarnation  in  Krishnas 
and  Christs,  from  beliefs  in  a  paradise  and  hell,  in  angels 
and  demons,  resurrections,  from  the  idea  of  the  interference  of 
God  in  the  life  of  the  universe;  freed  themselves  chiefly  from  the 
recognition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  various  Vedas,  Bibles,  Gos- 
pels, Triptakas,  etc.  ;  if  people  only  freed  themselves  from  blindly 
believing  in  all  sorts  of  scientific  doctrines  about  infinitesimally 
small  atoms,  molecules,  about  all  kinds  of  infinitely  great  and 
infinitely  remote  worlds,  about  their  movements  and  their  origin, 
about  forces  ;  from  the  implicit  faith  in  all  manner  of  theoretical 
scientific  laws  to  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  subjected,  the  his- 
toric and  economic  laws,  the  laws  of  struggle  and  survival,  etc. — if 
people  only  freed  themselves  from  this  terrible  accumulation  of 
the  idle  exercise  of  our  lower  capacities  of  mind  and  memory, 
which  are  called  the  sciences,  from  all  the  innumerable  divisions 
of  all  sorts  of  histories,  anthropologies,  homiletics,  bacteriologies, 
jurisprudences,  cosmographies,  strategies  (their  name  is  legion) ; 
if  people  only  relieved  themselves  of  this  ruinous  intoxicating 
ballast — that  simple,  explicit  law  of  love,  accessible  to  all,  which 
is  so  natural  to  mankind,  solving  all  questions  and  perplexities, 
will  of  its  own  accord  become  clear  and  obligatory." 
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PLANETS,  COMETS,  AND  THE  WEATHER 

THE  idea  that  the  contiguralions  of  the  planets  have  something 
to  do  with  the  weather  is  a  very  old  one.  In  the  minds  of 
most  citizens  it  inspires  a  vague  wonder  whether  Halley's  comet 
may  not  be  the  cause  of  any  peculiar  weather  they  may  notice. 
Stated  in  the  language  of  modern  science  it  is  resolved  into  two 
unanswered  questions. 
First,  does  the  state  of 
disturbance  of  the  so- 
lar surface  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our 
weather  ?  And,  sec- 
ond, is  this  state  of 
disturbance  due  to 
planetary  attraction  ? 
Two  affirmative  an- 
swers are  necessary. 
In  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
April  2),  Mr.  A.  No- 
don,  president  of  the 
Astronomical  Society 
of  Bordeaux,  assumes 
these  answers  and  is 
accordingly  satisfied 
that  the  theory  of  plan- 
etary influence  repre- 
sents the  facts.  Long- 
distance weather-pre- 
diction follows  as  the 
night  the  day.  Being 
an  orthodox  astrono- 
mer, the  planetary  in- 
fluence in  which  he  believes  is  merely  gravitational,  aided  a  little 
by  electrical  attraction,  so  that  Halley's  comet,  being  gravitation- 
ally  of  little  importance,  would  have  to  be  disregarded  as  a  weather 
factor.     Writes  Mr.  Nodon  : 

"There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  and  those  of  tiie  solar  surface,  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  we  must  seek  the  common  origin  of  these  phenomena 
in  electric  action  coming  from  the  sun.  This  relation  is  not  limited 
to  the  earth  ;  it  extends  very  probably  to  the  other  planets,  to  their 
satellites,  and  to  the  comets. 

"Investigation  of  the  cause  of  solar  perturbations  and  of  the 
Jaws  that  govern  them  is  of  great  interest,  for  a  knowledge  of  these 
would  make  it  possible  to  explain  many  phenomena  connected 
with  astronomy,  with  terrestrial  physics,  and  with  meteorology; 
it  would  also  assist  us  to  predict  the  epochs  of  the  perturbations, 
as  well  as  their  relative  intensities." 

The  writer's  theory  starts  with  the  influence  of  planetary  attrac- 
tion on  the  sun's  surface.  It  is  difficult,  he  thinks,  to  believe  that 
the  periodical  disturbances  on  this  surface — spots,  facuhne,  coronal 
jets,  protuberances — have  an  adequate  cause  in  the  luminary  itself. 
Such  causes  must  be  without,  and  planetary  attraction  would  seem 
to  him  their  most  logical  origin.     He  writes  in  substance : 

"The  planets  exert  on  the  outer  layers  of  the  sun  a  gravitational 
attraction,  and  there  must  also  exist  an  electrical  attraction,  as  the 
sun  has  a  high  positive  charge.  The  two  actions  together  raise 
gaseous  tides  on  the  surface.  It  may  be  shown  that  frequent 
periods  occur  when  two  or  more  planets  are  in  opposition  ;  that  is, 
when  the  disturbing  actions  of  these  planets  are  added.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  other  periods  their  effects  balance.  At  opposition 
the  great  deformation  that  results  must  produce  disturbances  in 
the  electric  charge  of  the  solar  surface.  We  know  that  most  such 
disturbances  are  accompanied  by  secondary  phenomena  such  as 
sun-spots,  whose  number  and  extent  are  nearly  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbance.     Observation  shows  that  peculiarly 
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intense  solar  troubles  occur  when  the  oppositions  take  place  within 
the  zone  of  Jupiter's  influence.  The  action  of  Mercury,  owing  to 
its  nearness  to  the  sun,  would  appear  equally  important." 

The  autlior  discusses,  the  sohir  distui])ances  observed  during 
each  month  of  the  year  just  past,  and  shows  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  each  was  exactly  what  miglit  have  been  expected  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding  planetary  positions.     He  believes 

that  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  the  same  for  fu- 
ture years.  Evidently, 
if  we  may  predict  as- 
tronomically the  state 
of  disturbance  of  the 
sun's  surface  at  any 
period,  and  if  this 
state  influences  terres- 
trial weather,  we  have 
a  system  of  long-dis- 
tance forecasting  with 
a  vengeance.  It  will 
be  quite  as  easy  to 
show  what  the  weather 
will  be  on  July  4,  1956, 
as  it  is  now  to  predict 
a  storm  due  day  after 
to-morrow.  Evidently 
the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating. 
When  Mr.  Nodon  puts 
forth  a  weather-fore- 
cast that  shall  be  real- 
ized after  his  death,  as 
Halley  predicted  the 
return  of  his  comet,  he 
will  write  his  autograph  on  the  tablets  of  fame.  Until  then,  he  is 
simply  advancing  entertaining  hypotheses,  which  are  strikingly 
like  some  that  have  been  heard  before.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Ltterakv  Digest. 


A  HOUSE   IN   A  TREE-STUMP 

THE  inventiveness  and  resource  of  the  pioneer  are  often  shown 
in  the  way  he  makes  Nature  provide  a  house  for  him.  The 
fir-trees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  are  told  by  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  April  16),  occasionally  attain  such  propor- 
tions, especially  near  Puget  Sound,  that  the  stumps  are  employed 
for  novel  purposes.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  In  some  portions  of  Washington  one  can  see  these  huge  stumps, 
which  have  been  hollowed  out  and  actually  made  into  temporary 
homes  for  settlers.  To  make  a  stump  house,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  remove  the  material  from  the  interior,  leaving  enough  to  form 
walls  of  suitable  thickness.  Then  a  roof  of  boards  or  shingles  is 
put  over  the  top  of  the  stump,  holes  are  cut  for  windows  and  doors, 
and  the  dwelling  is  practically  ready  for  occupation.  A  number 
of  these  stumps  have  been  used  by  settlers  on  what  are  called 
logged-off  lands,  until  they  have  been  enabled  to  construct  larger 
and  more  convenient  dwellings.  After  the  stump  home  has  been 
vacated,  it  is  turned  into  a  stable  for  the  horses,  or  sometimes  into 
an  enclosure  for  chickens  or  hogs. 

"Next  to  the  big  tree  of  California,  or  sequoia,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  scientists,  the  fir  as  found  in  Washington  and  Oregon  has 
the  largest  diameter  of  any  tree  in  America,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  Some  have  been  cut  down  which  actually  measured  15 
feet  in  diameter  at  tiie  point  where  the  incisicm  was  made.  As 
they  decay  very  rapidly  after  the  timber  has  been  removed,  usually 
the  interior  can  be  hollowed  out  with  little  difficulty.  .Sometimes 
they  are  used  for  dancing  platforms,  .  .  .  some  being  large  enough 
to  accommodate  four  couples." 
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THE  WORLD'S   MOST  WONDERFUL 

CLOCK 

THIS  clock,   according  to  Joseph   B.  r.akci.   wlio    writes  in 
Popular  Electricity  (Cliicago,  April),  is  not  in  Strasburg. 
or  in  any  Old-World  city,  but  in  "little  old  New  York."  on  or  near 
the  top  of  the  so-called  Metropolitan  Tower 
in  Madison  Square.     New  Yorkers,  Mr.  Baker 
assures  us,  take  pride  in  showing  visitors  the 
tall  white  tower  and  its  clock — especially  at 
nightfall,  when  to  the  music  of  the  chimes  is 
added  the  flashing  of  the  time  from  the  lantern 
at  tlie  top.  700  feet  above  the  street.     He  goes 
on  : 

"  By  day  and  night,  from  as  far  as  they  can 
be  seen  at  all.  the  four  giant  dials  can  be  read, 
and  far  above  the  city's  din  every  fifteen  min- 
utes the  bells  announce  the  flight  of  time  to 
all  within  earshot.  And  the  led  and  white 
flashing  beacon  sends  the  same  message  far 
afield,  readable  on  a  clear  night  by  all  within 
a  radius  of  fifteen  miles.  The  whole  consti- 
tutes quite  the  most  remarkable  clock  system 
that  has  ever  been  built. 

"The  tower  clock  dials,  illuminated  at  night 
by  many  incandescent  lamps,  are  26  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  with  numerals  4  feet  high 
and  minute-marks  \o)z  inches  in  diameter. 
The  hands,  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  are  17 
feet  and  13  feet  3  inches  long,  respectively, 
and  weigh,  together,  1,700  pounds.  The  four 
bronze  bells,  constituting  the  hour-strike,  and 
the  chimes  have  an  aggregate  weight  of 
13,500  pounds  and  the  flashing  lantern  is 
equipped  with  red  and  white  incandescent 
lamps  mounted  in  an  octagonal  l.intern  of  an 
aggregate  candle-power  of  over  22,000.  The 
clock  system  includes,  besides  the  four  tower 
dials,  hundreds  of  other  secondary  clocks  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  offices  and  other 
rooms  of  the  building.  All  of  this  mighty 
horological  equipment  is  electrically  actuated 
and  controlled  from  a  single  'master-clock,' 
which  is  itself  electrically  self-winding,  re- 
quiring no  touch  of  human  hands  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  otlier." 

This  master-clock  is  situated  in  the  direc- 
tors' room  of  the  company,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  building.  On  the  twenty-sixth  floor 
of  the  tower  is  wJKit  is  called  the  "clock- 
room,"  behind  the  west  dial.  Here  are  deli- 
cate relays,  operated  from  the  master-clock 
and  themselves  actuating  heavy  magnetic 
switches  near  by.     We  read  further  : 

"The  front  of  tiie  room  opens  out  into  a 
ferro-concrete  casing,  some  30  feet  square 
and  projecting  out  about  30  inches  from  the 
wall  of  the  tower.  'J'his  is  the  tower  dial, 
with  its  numerals  and  minute-marks  cut 
through  the  front  wall  and  glazed  wilh  heavy 
plate  wire-glass  through  which  a  bird's-eye  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  city  and  Hudson  River  and  the  distant  Jersey  hills.  .  .  .       arranged  to  be  closed  in  a  certain  order   by  the  rotation  of  the 
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Showing  tlie  world's  most  wonderful  clock 


glass-faced  boss  containing'  a  center  cluster  of  ordinary  bulb  lamps. 
The  illumination  of  the  dial  itself  is  by  an  indirect  method 
designed  to  give  the  most  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
distinct  tower-clock  lighting  in  the  world.  The  entire  interior  of 
the  dial  casing  is  painted  a  permanent  dead-white,  having  high 
reflecting  power  for  diffused  light.  Two  concentric  circular  rows 
of  20-candle-power  tungsten-lamps,  200  in  all,  are  mounted  in  front 
of  curved  reflectors  of  corrugated,  silvered 
glass,  which  throw  all  of  the  direct  rays 
against  the  rear  wall  of  the  casing.  By  this 
means  the  glass  fronts  of  all  of  the  numerals 
and  minute-marks  are  strongly  and  evenly  lit 
up,  yet  without  any  glare  or  blurring  of  the 
dial  as  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  tower  at 
night.  By  day  also,  when  the  space  back  of 
the  dial  is  unlighted,  the  numerals  cut  through 
the  dial  contrast  well  with  its  white  surface. 
"The  massive  hands  of  each  tower  dial  are 
carried  on  a  set  of  'dial  works  '  consisting  of 
a  steel  shaft  and  sleeve  running  on  ball-bear- 
ings and  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  The 
'dial  movement,'  containing  the  motor  and 
its  gearing,  is  also  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic cut-out  device  which  turns  the  illu- 
mination off  at  20  minutes  before  sunrise  and 
on  at  20  minutes  after  sunset,  with  the  pro- 
gressive advance  of  the  season.  There  are  no 
cumbrous  weights  and  pulleys  to  operate  the 
hands  of  the  clock — the  little  electric  motor, 
obedient  to  the  control  of  the  master-clock, 
and  its  relays  and  switches,  starts  up  once 
every  minute  and  runs  for  50  seconds,  driving 
the  minute-hand  through  one  minute-space  on 
the  big  dial  during  each  run.  Two  motors  are 
employed  in  each  tower  movement,  either  one 
alone  being  well  able  to  drive  the  hands,  and 
a  centrifugal  tell-tale  device,  mounted  on  the 
shaft,  being  used  to  signal  to  the  chief  elec- 
trician's office  in  case  of 'trouble  '  on  either 
motor." 

The  electric  "torch  "  on  top  of  the  tower  is 
also  turned  on  and  of¥  by  the  automatic  de- 
vice that  controls  the  dial  illumination. 
From  the  magnetic  switches  in  the  clock-room 
heavy  cables  carry  the  current  which  flashes 
tlie  time  all  through  the  night — red  flashes  for 
the  four  quarters  and  one  white  flash  for  each 
stroke  of  the  hour.  The  white  light,  given  by 
SS  large  incandescent  lamps,  burns  continu- 
ously except  just  before  the  time  to  announce 
eacli  quarter-hour.     The  writer  adds  : 

"When  one  has  gone  all  over  the  building 
and  seen  the  various  parts  of  the  clock  system 
in  operation,  one  is  better  prepared  to  exam- 
ine the  master-clock,  with  its  faithful  pendu- 
lum, the  prime  mover  of  all  these  wonderful 
horological  details.  In  charge  of  so  many 
functions  as  the  master-clock  is,  there  is 
'something  doing  '  all  tlie  time  in  the  array  of 
beautifully  finished  gleaming  mechanism. 
Let  us  watch  the  chimes  transmitter,  which 
consists  of  a  little  brass  cylinder  with  four 
pairs  of  accuratelv  adjusted  platinum  contacts  bearing  upon  it  and 


Sliding  shutters  at  the  dial  center  give  access  to  the  backs  of  the 
monster  hands — of  steel-frame  construction  with  copper  casings — 
and  through  a  slide  in  each  hand  near  the  point  of  attachment  to 
its  arbor  the  lamps  which  light  the  hands  up  at  night  may  be 
reached.  The  hands  are  faced  with  polished  wire-glass,  and  each 
is  fitted  with  a  pair  of  ingenious  rolling  carriages  on  which  are 
mounted  'linolite  '  lamps,  giving  the  effect  of  a  nearly  continuous 
double  line  of  light.  The  lamp  carriages  run  on  rails  on  a  track 
in  the  structure  of  the  hands,  and  are  hinged  together  in  sections, 
so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  through  the  slide  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  lamps.     At  the  center  of  the  minute-hand  is  a 


cylinder.  Once  every  15  minutes,  and  a  sufficient  time  before  the 
even  quarter-hour,  a  rod  moved  by  the  main  transmitter  releases 
the  cylinder,  allowing  it  to  rotate  and  close  the  contacts  for  the 
proper  quarter-hour  chimes.  The  timing  of  these  contacts  is  such 
as  to  cause  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour  bell  to  occur  accurately 
on  the  hour,  allowing  plenty  of  time  beforehand  for  the  chimes 
to  strike  their  four  'measures  '  and  get  through.  The  hour-strike 
transmitter  is  mechanically  operated  from  the  chimes  transmitter. 
"Suppose  the  time  is  a  little  before  two.  As  we  watch,  the 
drum  of  the  chimes  iransmitter  begins  to  turn,  and,  one  after 
another,  all  of  the  four  contact  fingers  are  kicked  up  into  the  air. 
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The  sound  of  tlie  answering  tower  bells  conies  down  to  us  but 
tardily,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  music 
simply  to  watciv  the  changing  measures  marked  by  the  dancing 
bits  of  metal.  Before  we  realize  it,  the  motion  ceases,  and  we  turn 
our  glance  to  the  hour-strike  mechanism.  Its  contact  fingers 
close  and  open  t\vice.  in  leisurely  succession,  followed  by  tiie 
booming  notes  from  the  7,000-pound  B-flat  'announcing-bell  '  from 
its  place  on  tlie  forty-fifth  story." 


molded    as  desired,    and    afterward    hardened, 
proceeds  : 


Mr.    Simmonds 


ARTIFICIAL  RUBBER 


"In  what  sense  are  tlie  foregoing  articles  and  their  like  to  be 
considered  as  'substitut*es'  for  rubber  ?  Some  persons  are  disposed 
to  deny  them  any  riglit  to  the  title,  and  would  look  upon  tliem  as 
niereadulterants  whenever  used  partially  to  replace  rubber  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  all-rubber  article.  Others  admit,  tlio  .some- 
times grudgingly,  that  there  is  a  place  which  sucii  sul)stitutes  can 
usefully  fill.  Much  depends  on  what  the  article  is  sold  as,  and  on 
what  use  it  is  to  be  put  to.  Not  all  the  special  qualities  of  rubber 
are  wanted  in  all  the  products  for  which  it  is  employed.  A  door- 
mat is  one  thing,  a  bicycle  tire  quite  another.  Where  a  high  degree 
of  elasticity  is  not  really  needed,  as,  for  instance,  in  water-proof 


A  "^  THERE  other  substances  may  iiave  one  or  two  substitutes, 

V  V       rubber  has  many,  and  the  present  demand  for  caoutchouc      goods  and  electrical  insulating  work,  there  is  a  legitimate  field  for 
servesto  direct  attention  to  them  ;  for,  in  the  degree  in  which  they       substitutes  which  may  serve  tiie  required  purpose.     Even  here  they 


may  be  used  industrially,  they  help  to  save  the 
supply  of  the  real  article,  now  unfortunately  short. 
Mr.  C.  Simmonds,  writing  in  Nature  (London), 
tells  us  that  the  various  substitutes  for  rublier 
are  of  three  types :  actual  substitutes,  containing 
no  rubber ;  composite  rubbers,  in  which  some 
natural  rubber  is  worked  up  with  other  sub- 
stances; and  true  synthetic  rubber,  chemically 
prepared.     He  continues  : 

"At  present  the  first  of  these  classes  is  commer- 
cially the  most  important.  Scores  of  recipes  are  in 
existence,  including  very  diverse  ingredients;  but 
the  basis  of  most  is  a  modified  oil.  ...  If  we 
test  the  drying  properties  of  boiled  linseed  oil  by 
spreading  a  little  of  it  over  a  slip  of  glass  and  al- 
lowing it  to  dry,  a  film  of  oxidized  oil  is  eventu- 
ally obtained,  having  a  certain  modicum  of  tough- 
ness and  elasticity.  The  liquid  oil  has  taken  up 
oxygen,  and  thereby  become  converted  into  a  more 
or  less  elastic  solid.  Tung-oil  substitute  is  essen- 
tially such  an  oxidized  product,  manufactured  by 
heating  the  raw  oil  until  it  has  absorbed  enough 
oxygen  to  cause  it  to  thicken  and  become  solid  on 
cooling,  when  it  is  powdered  and  worked  up  with 
a  little  petroleum. 

"  In  a  somewhat  similar  w  ay  the  oils  can  be  made 
to  take  up  sulfur,  becoming  thereby  solid,  and  en- 
dowed in  some  degree  with  elastic  properties.  The 
treatment  is  analogous  to  the  'vulcanization^  of 
rubber.  .  .  .  Colza  oil  is  largely  used  for  these 
purposes,  but  various  others  are  available — linseed, 
maize,  arachis,  and  castor  oils,  for  example.  The 
chemical  reaction  involved  is  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated one 

"'Nitrated  '  oils  are  also  used  as  the  basis  of  some 
rubber  surrogates.  Thus  one  well-known  product 
is  a  solution  of  a  nitrocellulose  in  linseed  or  castor 
oil  which  has  been  nitrated  by  treatment  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids.  Other  such 
articles  are  made  by  oxidizing  the  nitrated  oil 
with  lead  peroxid,  or  by  simply  heating  it  in  air." 

These  oxidized,  sulfured,  and  nitrated  oils,  in 
one  form  or  another,  are  largely  used  as  substitutes  for  rubber. 
Of  other  substitutes  proposed,  there  are,  first,  those  which  add  to 
the  oil  other  constituents,  such  as  tar,  pitch,  and  creosote.  "  Rus- 
sian "  substitute,  said  to  be  useful  for  covering  telegraph  cables, 
contains  wood-tar,  hemp  and  linseed  oils,  ozokerite,  spermaceti, 
and  sulfur.  "  Oxolin  "  has  a  basis  of  fibrous  material  such  as  jute 
or  hemp.  Then  there  are  substitutes  in  which  oil  plays  a  subor- 
dinate part,  or  is  altogether  dispensed  with.  "  Jones'ssubstitute  " 
is  made  from  various  gums.  In  Perkins's  patent  substitute  gelatin 
or  glue  is  di.ssolved  in  creosote  and  then  treated  with  some  re- 
agent such  as  tannic  acid — which  will  render  the  mass  insoluble. 
Asa  curiosity  in  this  class  the  writer  mentions  "grape-rubber." 
produced  from  the  skins  of  grapes  by  means  of  pressure;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  commercial  article.  Finally,  there  is  "bakelite," 
a  condensation-product  of  formaldehyde  and  phenol,  which  can  be 


THE    MASTEK-CLOCK. 
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may  not  be  equal  to  rubber,  but  they  find  their  justi- 
fication in  their  lower  cost.  After  all,  we  do  not 
need  razors  to  cut  sticks  with. 

"It  may  be  said  at  once  that  no  substitute  is 
equal  to  rubber  in  every  respect.  Chemically,  the 
latter  is  a  very  inert  substance — much  more  so  than 
the  substitutes.  Hence,  even  if  the  latter  were  not 
otherwise  inferior,  they  would  be  less  durable  than 
rubber  under  certain  conditions.  They  are  nearly 
all  acted  upon  more  or  less  readily  in  circumstances 
where  rubber  remains  unharmed.  The  modified 
oils,  in  fact,  are  still  oils  in  the  sense  that  they  re- 
main glycerids,  decomposable  by  alkalies,  as  also 
by  steam  under  pressure.  If  used  for  articles  ex- 
posed to  these  agencies,  they  fail  in  durability, 
whatever  their  excellences  otherwise 

"Coming  now  to  true  synthetic  rubber;  a  ques- 
tion often  asked  is  whether  there  exists  any  prob- 
ability of  such  an  article  being  manufactured  and 
displacing  natural  rubber,  either  wholly  or  to  any 
large  extent.  Will  rubber-plantations  go  the  way 
of  madder-fields  and  indigo-cultivation  }  Well, 
the  future  is  on  the  knees  of  tlie  gods.  In  the  face 
of  the  precedents  just  mentioned,  to  say  nothing 
of  others,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  even  the  best  quality  of  rubber  may 
not  some  day  be  made  on  a  commercial  scale  from 
cheaper  materials  such  as  beet-sugar  and  calcium 
carbid.  But  the  day  is  not  yet.  There  are  begin- 
nings;  there  are  clear  indications  of  the  direction 
in  which  to  proceed ;  there  is  distinct  progress 
to  note.  But  there  is  still  some  distance  to  go, 
and  the  end  of  the  journev  may  not  be  even  in 
sight." 

A  true  chemical    rubber  is   foreshadowed,  Mr. 
Simmonds  thinks,    in    the    so-called   "turpentine 
rubber"  made  by  passing  turpentine  through  a  hot 
tube,  and  treating  the  resulling  vapors  witli  hydro- 
chloric acid.     The  result  is  a  solid  condensation- 
product.     A  more  promising  method  is  outlined  in 
Heinemann's  patent  of  1907,  which  attempts  a  true 
chemical  synthesis,  starting  with   niixt  acetylene 
and  ethylene  gases  and  ending  in  a  substance  closely  resembling 
caoutchouc,  if  not  identical  with  it.     The  serious  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  inventor  are  thus  hinted  at : 

"The  question  is.  can  this  or  some  other  comparatively  simple 
synthesis,  theoretically  quite  possilile  as  a  laboratory  operation, 
be  translated  into  a  practicable  and  profitable  mode  of  "manufac- 
ture on  a  large  scale  ?  One  of  the  first  doubts  to  arise  is  whether 
tiie  synthesized  caoutchouc  will  have  the  physical  pro]ierties  of 
natural  rubbei  ;  or  whether  these,  by  any  course  of  treatment,  can 
be  imparted  to  it.  This  doubt  resolved,  there  comes  the  question 
of  economical  production  in  coni])etition  with  the  natural  product 
Much  time  and  thought  have  been  spent  on  the  problem  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  will  yet  be  many 
a  headache  before  it  is  solved.  Judging  by  what  is  known  to  have 
been  done  rather  than  by  the  promises,  owners  of  rubber-planta- 
tions may  for  the  present  sleep  peacefully  in  their  beds." 
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OUR  DISEASES   RAVAGING   PRIMITIVE 

RACES 

IT  is  among  peoples  \\  ho  liave  never  been  subject  to  ;i  given 
disease  tiiat  it  rages  with  special  virulence  when  they  do 
come  into  contact  with  it.  Particularly  is  tuberculosis  fatal  among 
primitive  races.  .As  a  writer  in  Tlie  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette 
puts  it,  any  infection  acquires  unwonted  malignancy  when  for  the 
first  time  it  invades  a  race  hitherto  unacquainted  with  it.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders,  the  negro,  and  the  Indian  were  free  from 
tuberculosis,  he  says,  until  the  blest  advent  of  their  white  brother, 
so  eager  to  assume  the  'White  Man"s  burden'  and  still  more  eager 
to  reap  the  .sure  and  substantial  fruits  of  such  service.     We  read  : 

"The  negro  in  his  native  Ethiopia  knew  nothing  of  tuberculosis 
until  the  Caucasian  came  upon  him  ;  now  every  other  adult  negro 
is  dying  of  tuberculosis.  The  Indian  was  unacquainted  with 
tuberculosis  until  our  coming  ;  now  our  consumption  and  our  fire- 


arena  and  fight  and  die  for  their  entertainment ;  nos  inorituri  sa/it- 
iainus  was  the  introductury  formula  spoken  by  these  gladiators — 
'we  who  are  about  to  die,  salute  you,  our  conquerors.'  This  is  a 
sentiment  equally  fitting  to-day,  to  be  addrest  by  the  subservient 
races  to  the  dominant  white  1  " 


IMustr^ltioDs  used  by  courtesy  of  '*AK-CIure's  Magazine." 

A    MORNING'S  CATCH   BEING   DIPPED,   TAGGED,  AND  IDENTIFIED 


water  are  fast  wiping  him  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  Washington  tells  us  the  Indian  is  dying  of  tuber- 
culosis in  greater  numbers  than  the  negro  and  in  far  greater  num- 
ber than  the  white. 

"Roger,  in  his  admirable 'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Medi- 
cine,' notes  that  measles  is  a  disease  comparatively  innocuous 
among  u.s — for  we  have  long  become  inured  to  it.  But  this  infec- 
tton  was  entirely  unknown  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  until  some  benevolent  whites  introduced  it.  Thereupon, 
in  a  single  epidemic,  40,000  among  150,000  Fijians  died  most  mis- 
erably of  measles.  In  the  same  way  an  epidemic  of  the  same  dis- 
ease visited  the  Faroes  in  1846.  Of  the  7,782  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands,  6,000  were  attacked,  only  the  old  being  spared. 

"Mr.  John  Guille  Millais,  the  great  son  of  the  great  painter,  has, 
in  his  book,  'Newfoundland  and  Its  Untrodden  Way,'  praised  most 
enthusiastically  the  Micmac  Indians.  He  praised  also  the  whites 
— the  Norwegian,  fine  sailor  and  whaler  as  he  is,  directly  descended 
from  those  Northmen  who  conquered  Normandy  and  ruled  Eng- 
land, who  discovered  the  Western  world  several  centuries  before 
Columbus  ;  and  those  other  Newfoundlanders  whose  forbears  came 
from  the  west  of  England,  companions  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  the 
only  men  who  can  to-day  hunt  the  hair  seal  on  the  ice  floes,  the 
men  who  are  to-day  selected  by  Peary  and  others  for  polar  explora- 
tion. But  in  greatest  esteem  Millais  holds  the  M'cmacs,  who  have 
thus  far  been  a  most  virile  tribe  :  as  guides  their  endurance  is  un- 
tiring; as  canoemen  and  in  the  wilderness  they  are  wonderfully 
skilful.  But  'consumption  and  the  trader's  rum  are  playing  havoc 
with  this  fine  race.  In  one  drunken  spree  they  often  waste  the 
earnings  of  a  month  of  toil.  The  law  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
them ;  but  in  the  far-off  outposts  tlie  law  is  a  dead  letter.' 

"Dr.  Grenfell,  whose  'parish  '  includes  as  much  of  Labrador  as 
he  can  circumvent,  has  observed  that  endemic  diseases  have  up  to 
recent  years  been  practically  unknown  along  that  coast ;  'it  is  an 
ideal  field  for  the  study  of  incubation  periods.'  The  infections 
which  the  natives  have  contracted  have  been  introduced  mostly 
from  regions  to  the  south 

"The  ancient  Romans  conquered  the  'barbarians,'  among  whom 
those  that  were  available  were   made  gladiators  to  go  into  the 


WAR  ON  RODENTS  IN   CALIFORNIA 

■^r^HE  absolute  annihilation  of  the  rat,  in  all  its  forms,  is  advo- 
^  cated  Ijy  Messrs.  William  Atherton  Du  Puy  and  E.  T. 
Brewster  in  the  May  JMcClitre's.  What  they  call  "Our  Duel  with 
the  Rat"  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  in 
California,  and  in  addition  war  has  now  been  declared  there  against 
other  rodents,  especially  the  ground-squirrel.  Rats  are  expensive, 
even  when  we  exclude  their  ravages  as  disease-carriers.  Say  the 
writers  : 

"  The  rat  costs  money.     Experiment  shows  that  it  takes  about 

60 cents'  worth  of  wheat  to  feed 
a  single  individual  for  a  year. 
The  eggs,  cheese,  young  chick- 
ens, and  squab,  which  it  prefers 
to  wheat,  increase  proportion- 
ately the  cost  of  its  board.  Even 
if  there  were  no  more  rats  in  the 
United  .States  than  there  are 
human  beings,  and  if  each  rat 
consumed  and  spoiled  only  25 
cents'  worth  of  food  in  a  year, 
the  total  cost  in  a  decade  would 
be  staggering.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tlie  rat  population  of  most 
communities  is  at  least  five 
times  that  of  the  human.  To 
this,  moreover,  must  be  added 
as  many  more  mice ;  for  the 
mouse  is  really  a  rat,  and  it  is 
merely  an  accident  of  language 
that  we  call  it  by  a  ditferent  name. 

"There  are,  then,  probably  500,000,000  rats  in  the  United  States, 
not  including  mice  and  the  various  wild  rats  that  for  the  most  part 
keep  out  of  man's  way.  This  means  a  yearly  cost  for  food  alone 
of  )g 1 00, 000, 000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  damage  they  do  in 
obtaining  material  for  their  nests.  For  this  purpose  they  gnaw  off 
the  insulation  from  electric  wires  and  chew  up  matches — and  many 
a  piece  of  property  goes  up  in  smoke  as  a  result.  .  .  .  From  a  sin- 
gle nest  iiave  been  taken  out  tliree  towels,  two  serviettes,  five  dust- 
cloths,  two  pairs  of  linen  knickerbockers,  and  seven  handkerchiefs. 
"The  total  loss  from  all  these  different  .sources. is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  guesswork.  A  reasonable  and  semiofficial  estimate,  how- 
ever, gives,  for  Denmark,  $3,000,000  annually  ;  for  France,  $40,000, 
000;  for  Geimany,  $50,000,000  ;  for  Great  Britain,  $73,000,000,  and 
for  the  United  States  at  least  $100,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  is 
from  fires." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  rat  is  well  known  to  be  a  Carrier  of  dis- 
ease, notably  of  bubonic  plague,  whose  dissemination  is  largely 
due  to  his  efforts.  He  is  himself,  however,  the  victim  of  a  sinaller 
and  more  agile  carrier,  the  flea,  which  first  contracts  the  disease, 
bearing  .sometimes  thousands  of  bacilli  in  its  body  and  conveying 
them  to  animals  or  men  by  its  bite.  Even  without  the  rat,  there- 
fore, the  plague  would  still  spread,  but  rats  are  so  important  as 
agents  in  carrying  it  forward  that  their  destruction  is  now  the  first 
result  aimed  at  in  fighting  the  disease.  The  authors  tell  in  detail 
how  rats  have  been  fought  and  destroyed  in  San  Francisco — a  tale 
already  told  in  these  columns.  Hostilities  have  now  been  extended 
to  the  surrounding  country  and  are  directed  against  other  rodents. 
.Say  the  authors : 

"We  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  have  within  tiie  year  developed 
a  rodent  problem  quite  unlike  tliat  of  any  other  nation.  Rat,  flea, 
and  plague  bacillus  have  added  to  their  trio  the  ground-squirrels 
of  California.  They,  like  the  rats,  take  the  plague,  harbor  fleas, 
and  transmit  the  pest  to  one  another,  to  other  rodents,  and  to 
man 
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"  Already.  however,,  tlie 
squirrels  are  becoming:  immune  : 
they  are  now  multiplying  rap- 
idly, and  again  the  ground  be- 
gins to  be  alive  with  their 
countless  numbers.  If  nothing 
is  done,  there  will  soon  be  a 
vast  rodent  population,  semi- 
immune,  and  a  permanent 
reservoir  for  the  plague,  ex- 
tending from  California  to 
Texas.  (Quarantine  will  no 
longer  avail  against  the  disease, 
for  every  city  will  become,  in 
effect,  a  seaport.  The  least 
relaxing  of  vigilance,  and  tlie 
wild  rodents  will  reinfect  the 
city  rats,  and  the  work  at  San 
Francisco  will  have  to  be  done 

all  over  again  in  a  dozen  places  instead  of  in  one  ;  while  every  man 
who  touches  a  wild  creature  will  take  his  life  in  his  hands. 
•  "The  same  efficient  corps  that,  under  Dr.  Blue,  handled  the  rats 
on  one  side  of  the  Bay  of  .San  Francisco  has  now  taken  charge  of 
the  squirrels  on  the  other,  and  tJiey  have,  in  addition,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  North  American  rodents 
—  Ur.  Hart  Merriam,  wlio  brings  with  him  the  expert  hunters 
and  collectors  of  the  United  States  Biological  .Survey.  Since 
April,  1909,  a  body  of  scouts  has  been  in  the  infected  district,  col- 
lecting samples  of  the  squirrel  population,  to  determine  just  how 
far  the  infection  has  traveled. 

"Each  man  is  provided  with  a  12-gage  shotgun,  knapsack,  can- 
teen, ammunition,  tags,  cans,  chloroform,  solder,  and  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  dead  .squirrels  from  their  holes.  Everything 
in  the  equipment  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  even  to  the  pre- 
cise size  of  shot  and  charge  of  powder.  For  the  squirrel  is  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  if  he  has  a  single  kick  left  in  him  after  being  hit, 
he  will  spend  it  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  his  burrow.  A  day's 
work  for  a  scout  and  his  dog  is  to  bag  from  thirty  to  sixty  speci- 
mens, to  tag  each  one  immediately,  and  to  put  it  in  his  knapsack 
with  sufficient  chloroform  to  kill  or  stupefy  the  fleas  and  prevent 
their  escape.  In  the  evening  he  carries  his  bag  to  headquarters, 
transfers  his  catch  to  tin  canisters,  to  which  he  adds  more  chloro- 
form, and  seals  either  with  a  special  locking  cover  or  with  solder. 
These  cans  are  then  taken  by  the  express  companies  and  forwarded 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  general  laboratory  in  ,San  F.rancisco.  , 

"The  cans,  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  are  rushed  by  special 


A    '   POISON   SQUAD.  ■ 

Carrying  pails  of  croutons  spread  witli  poison.     It  is  estimated  that  500.000  rats  have  been  killed  by  this  means,  and 

not  a  single  poisoninp  accident  is  recorded. 

mes.senger  to  the  central  laboratory,  and  there  put  through  an  ex- 
amination practically  identical  with  that  already  developed  for 
suspected  rats.  First,  the  squirrels  are  once  more  sprinkled  lib- 
erally with  chloroform,  given  an  antiseptic  bath  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  and  turned  out  in  piles  upon  a  lead-topped  table.  Almost 
faster  than  the  eye  can  follow,  a  trained  assistant  catches  a  tack 


STARTING    OUT   TO   CLEAN    UP   A   RAT-INFF.CTED   DISTRICT. 


on  a  magnetized  hammer  and  with  four  cjuick  blows  pegs  out  the 
animal  on  a  shingle.  Another  numbers  the  shingle  and  notes  the 
record  of  the  tag.  An  instant  later,  the  animal  has  been  cut  open, 
and  a  practical  observer  is  examining  the  larger  glands  for  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  the  bubonic  plague." 

Tlie  work  of  last  summer,  we  are  told,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
plague  has  not  crossed  into  the  great  central  valley  of  California, 
and  that  infection  probably  does  not  extend  much  farther  than 
Contra  Costa  County.  Infected  animals  have  been  found  beyond 
this,  but  their  numbers  are  diminishing.  The  danger  zone  is 
southeast  of  San  Francisco,  between  the  mountains  and  the  bay, 
and  this  area,  some  forty  miles  square,  is  to  be  kept  isolated.  Such 
work  is  attended  with  no  little  risk,  as  any  infected  squirrel  may 
infect  each  one  who  handles  it,  but  every  precaution  is  taken,  the 
workers  are  picked  men,  they  are  inoculated  against  the  plague, 
and  "thus  far  there  has  been  no  accident."     To  quote  again  : 

"Trustworthy  men  guard  the  passes  across  the  mountains,  and 
keep  them  clear  of  squirrels.  In  addition,  a  strip  of  country  five 
miles  wide  and  thirty-five  miles  long,  running  from  tiie  lower  end 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francicso  east  and  north  to  the  crest  of  the 
mountains,  will  be  kept  free  of  every  living  creature  that  can  pos- 
sibly carry  the  infection. 

"Within  the  region  thus  bounded,  guns,  traps,  and  poison  are  at 
work.     Ranchers,  State  authorities,  and  the  National  (Government 

have  united  their  efforts.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  destroy  all  the 
rodents  of  this  area,  but  their 
numbers  can  be  so  far  reduced 
that  individuals  and  colonies  will 
no  longer  come  much  into  con- 
tact with  one  another  ;  and  grad- 
ually the  bacillus  itself  will  die 
out.  It  is  a  very  different  matter, 
however,  to  hunt  small  rodents 
out  of  the  houses  of  a  city  ward 
and  hunt  them  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  a  California  county. 
Moreover,  tlie  wood-rat  has 
lately  gone  over  to  tiie  enemy, 
and  several  other  rodents  are 
vmder  suspicion  of  treason. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  little  prob- 
lem  in  arithmetic.      Take  the 
cost  to  tlie  people  of  tlie  United 
States  of  the  rat  and  its  con- 
geners for  food,  and  add  the  ex- 
pense of  fires  and  other   dam- 
age.   Add  the  cost  of  ten  years' 
fighting  the  bubonic  plague  in 
California,  and  of  the  present 
campaign  against  the  ground-squirrel.     Add,  also,  the  three  hun- 
dred odd  lives  lost  by  the  plague  since  kjoq,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  results  of  other  vermin-borne  diseases.     Then  say  whether 
it   is  not  high  time  that  we  stop  this  shilly-shallying  with  Mus 
lieuuiianus.  A/us  ra//us,  Mus  inustiilus.  and  the  rest,  and  send 
them  to  join  many  a  more  useful  species." 
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CATHOLICS  IN  THE  FRENCH  ELECTION 

'T^HE  result  of  the  recent  French  elections  will  be  a  great  dis- 
■■■  appointment  to  the  Catholics  of  the  entire  world,  says  The 
Catholic  6'>//7vv.f^  (Cleveland).  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  "in 
spite  of  the  Duez  scandal,  the  farce  of  liquidation  of  religious 
properties,  the  confest  general  lowering  of  the  standards  of  moral- 
ity, the  increase  of  crime,  tlie  appallingly  diminished  birth-rate, 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  bisiiops,"  the  nation  maintained  the  same 
apathy  as  formerly,  and  the  government  majority  is  if  anything 
slightly  increased,  the  relative  position  of  political  parties  remain- 
ing practically  as  before.  In  another  department  we  present  the 
comment  of  the  foreign  secular  press.  Here  we  give  the  views  of 
the  organs  of  the  Church.  The  writer  in  The  Catholic  Universe 
thus  analyzes  the  situation  :  • 

"The  result  of  the  election  justifies  the  gloomy  forecast  made 
during  the  campaign  by  the  French  correspondent  of  the  English 
Catholic  Times.     He  wrote  just  before  the  voting  : 

"'With  regret  I  have  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the  French  press, 
whether  favorable  to  the  Catholics  or  opposed  to  them,  do  I  find 
an  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  men  who  have  been  per- 
secuted will  put  up  a  good  fight  against  their  persecutors,  or  of  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  replace  them  by  representatives 
more  just  toward  the  Church,  more  sincere  lovers  of  fair  play, 
earnest  Christians  animated  by  pure  motives.' 

"  How  is  this  ?  it  will  be  asked.  The  question  is  natural,  for  the 
Catholics  had  had  incitements  enough  to  action,  and  a  better  op- 
portunity for  dealing  an  effective  blow  at  their  oppressors  could 
not  present  itself.  The  grievances  of  the  French  Catholics  are  of 
a  character  which  should  make  anything  like  indifference  among 
them  on  the  approach  of  a  general  election  impossible.  The  per- 
secution has  not  been  in  any  sense  partial.  The  question  is  not 
whether  a  defense  should  be  offered  here  or  there — on  this  point 
or  on  that.  The  struggle  is  necessary,  if  the  essential  elements  of 
religion  are  to  be  preserved. 

"The  people  who  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  reins  of  power 
are  leaders  in  a  conspiracy  against  Christianity  and  the  right  of 
worshiping  God.  They  have  become  so  bold  that  they  make  no 
disguise  of  either  their  disbelief  or  their  intolerance.  When  Bis- 
marck carried  on  the  Kulturkampf  in  Germany,  Europe  condemned 
it  as  tyranny  and  the  German  Catholics  certainly  suffered  severely. 
Prelates  and  priests  were  cast  into  prison,  and  Catholic  flocks 
were  deprived  of  their  shepherds.  But  harsh  and  bitter  as  was  the 
usage  to  which  the  German  Catholics  were  subjected,  the  attack  on 
the  Church  was  not  at  all  deadly  as  that  which  has  been  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Combes,  Clemenceau,  Briand,  and  their  followers 
in  France.  Tho  ministers  of  religion  were  imprisoned  or  banished 
by  Bismarck,  his  crusade  was  not  directed  toward  the  extirpation 
of  religion  itself.  God's  name  and  God's  law  were  still  reverenced 
by  the  State.  In  France  the  persecutors  have  sought  to  blot  out 
the  idea  of  God  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mr.  Viviani,  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  has  boasted  that  they  have  actually  done  so  in 
the  case  of  the  French  working  classes. 

"  The  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  closing  of  the  schools 
in  which  instruction  was  given  by  members  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  banishment  of  the  congregations,  the  expulsion  of  bishops  from 
their  residences,  and  priests  from  their  parochial  houses,  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  belonging  to  the  monasteries  and  convents, 
the  removal  of  the  cross  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  all  the  other 
overt  acts  against  Catholic  practises,  were  but  so  many  stages  of 
the  warfare  against  God. 

"  The  entire  regime  is  and  has  been  antireligious.  AH  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Government  has  been  cast  against  the  Catholics.  If 
any  one  engaged  in  the  public  service  is  known  to  profess  the 
Catholic  faith  there  is  for  him  no  chance  of  promotion.  If  he 
goes  to  mass  regularly  he  is  sure  to  be  dismissed  sooner  or  later. 
Even  the  humble  postman  jeopardizes  his  position  if  he  is  faithful 
to  his  creed." 

In  some  quarters  it  is  alleged  that  the  Catholics  of  France  voted 
for  Mr.  Briand,  but  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston)  asserts 
that  they  did  not  vote  at  all  in  the  last  election.     For  this  reason  : 

"The  average  citizen  of  France  (who  is  a  Catholic  or  nothing) 


knows  very  well  that  his  voting  makes  little  difference  to  the 
country,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  real  power  in  France  is  not 
the  voter  but  the  man  who  counts  the  votes.  The  government 
system  in  France  is  so  different  from  what  prevails  in  America 
or  in  England  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  utterly  the  elections 
are  in  control  of  the  men  in  office.  The  army  of  nearly  a  million 
government  officials,  each  one  of  whom  may  be  relied  upon  to 
vote  as  the  Government  wishes,  through  a  well-grounded  fear  of 
dismissal,  is  itself  sufficient  to  insure  the  triumph  at  the  polls  of 
a  government  candidate.  So,  altho  the  French  citizen  does  not 
like  how  things  are  going,  he  simply  bides  his  time  and  waits  for 
a  revolution.  And  a  revolution  usually  comes.  This  has  been 
the  lesson  of  the  history  of  France  for  the  past  hundred  years. 
Parliamentary  government  is  not  in  accord  with  the  genius  of 
French  people." 


REDUCING  SUNDAY  POSTAL  WORK 

'T^HE  organized  postal  clerks  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
■*•  reduce  or  abolish  their  hours  of  labor  on  Sunday.  Where 
the  latter  is  not  possible  they  ask  for  compensatory  time  on  other 
days  of  the  week  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  equivalent  of  one  day 
of  rest  weekly.  The  Postmaster-General  asserts  that  the  depart- 
ment order  is  that  "such  work  as  is  indispensable  must  be  done  on 
Sunday,  but  no  more."  He  explains  that  "if  the  mails  were  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  for  twenty-four  hours  there  would  be  a  con- 
gestion on  Monday  that  the  force  could  not  expeditiously  handle." 
The  Postal  Record  (Washington)  publishes  a  communication  from 
Ernest  A.  Eggers,  a  carrier  in  the  General  Post-office,  New  York, 
setting  forth  the  demands  made  upon  the  carriers  of  this  city. 
Thus : 


t 


"  In  the  City  of  New  York,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx, 
more  than  1,400  postal  employees  are  engaged  at  various  post- 
office  duties  on  Sundays  without  receiving  a  compensatory  day  of 
rest  for  their  Sunday  labor.  What  may  appear  still  more  incredi- 
ble is  the  fact  that  clerks  and  carriers  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness lose  a  day's  pay  for  every  day  absent,  including  the  loss  of  a 
day's  pay  for  every  Sunday  that  may  intervene  during  their  sick- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  clerks  or  carriers  are  re- 
quired to  perform  tlie  duties  of  the  absent  one  as  well  as  their  own 
without  extra  compensation,  consequently  the  Government  profits 
by  the  misfortune  of  its  employees. 

"Why  should  postal  employees  work  more  than  six  days  per 
week  .''  Could  it  be  on  account  of  the  extra  expense  it  might  en- 
tail ?  Or  could  it  be  that  the  demands  made  upon  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  of  such  a  nature  that  to  give  them  an  off  day  out  of 
every  seven  would  prove  a  calamity  and  a  menace  to  the  nation's 
welfare  ?  Or  is  it  because  their  work  is  so  easy  and  pleasant  that 
a  day  of  rest  and  recuperation  is  uncalled  for  ? 

"Can  a  satisfactory  reason  be  given  which  would  justify  the 
Government  of  depriving  its  postal  employees  of  a  day  of  rest  .'' 

"  Does  not  the  law  of  God  read  :  'Six  days  shalt  thou  labor— and 
rest  on  the  seventh  '  ? 

"Was  not  our  Government  established  by  the  fathers  upon  the 
rule  of  equity  and  humanitarianism  1 

"Do  not  tiie  employees  of  other  branches  in  the  government 
service  enjoy  a  day  of  liberty  and  a  day  wherein  they  can  worship 
their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  without 
being  hindered  or  molested  ?     If  so,  why  not  the  postal  employee? 

"  For,  to  deal  fair  and  just  with  its  employees,  the  Government 
ought  to  provide  a  day  of  rest  after  six  of  toil.  Sunday,  the  day  . 
on  which  the  least  demands  are  made  by  the  public  on  the  postal 
service,  ought  to  be  designated  as  a  rest  day.  However,  when 
for  the  interest  of  the  service  an  employee  must  work  on  Sunday 
a  week  day  ought  to  be  given  him  as  a  compensatory  rest  day." 

Another  communication  from  the  same  source  deals  with  one 
phase  of  the  "  indispensable  work  "  from  the  carrier's  point  of  view  : 

"A  steadily  increasing  number  of  business  men  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  postal  service  to  obtain  their 
mail  on  Sundays  by  calling  at  post-ofnces  or  their  various  branches. 
It  gives  them  advantage  of  a  whole  day  over  competitors  who 
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The  Chrisliim  City,*'  New  York. 

SATURDAY  EVENING 


neglect  to  call  for  their  mail,  and  when  tiiis  occurs  fifty-two  times 
in  a  year  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  of  inestimable  gain  to 
them.  They  can  read  and  answer  correspondence,  fill  orders,  and 
prepare  goods  for  shipment.  In  the  case  of  small  packages,  they 
can  be  mailed  and  usually  are  received  by  the  addressee  on  Monday 
morning. 

"  Hebrew  business  men  are  most  conspicuous  at  the  post-offices 
on  Sundays,  but  not  the  orthodox  Hebrew,  as  might  be  supposed, 
for  they  are  usually  content  with  what  the  mail  carriers  have  left 
on  Saturdays  at  their  place  of  business  through  a  slot  in  the  closed 
door  or  in  a  letter-box  provided  for  that  purpose.  r>eing  strict 
observers  of  divinely  appointed  rest 
days,  they  believe  all  men  sliouid 
comply  or  substitute  Sunday  or  some 
other  day.  Hebrew  business  men, 
who  regard  neither  the  law  of  Moses 
nor  the  custom  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to 
succeed  in  business,  are  those  who 
call.  Two  hundred  letters  per  caller 
are  not  infrequent  deliveries  made  to 
them, enough  to  keep  them  and  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  busy  all  day  Sunday. 

"  However,  there  are  others  not  of 
the  Hebrew  race  who  call  at  the  post- 
office  on  Sundays,  They  usually 
leave  their  homes  dre.st  in  their  best, 
ostensibly  for  church  or  a  mere  walk 
and  return  with  their  mail  in  their 
possession  about  the  time  church- 
goers do,  and  are  busy  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  witii  their 
correspondence. 

"Now,  it  has  been  argued  tliat 
many  of  the  letters  delivered  at  tlie 
post-offices  on  Sundays  relate  to 
urgent  doinestic  or  social  affairs  and 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  de- 
prive the  addressees  of  opportunity 
to  receive  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  postal  service  provides  for 

the  prompt  delivery  of  important  letters  every  day  in  the  week,  Sun- 
days being  not  excepted,  by  carrier,  when  sufficient  postage  for 
special  delivery  has  been  paid,  and  the  words  'Special  Delivery' 
have  been  written  on  the  face  of  tlie  letter  or  wiien  a  special  delivery 
stamp  has  been  affixt.  a  service  not  equaled  in  any  country  and  whicli 
ought  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  for  Sunday  mail  delivery. 

"Undoubtedly  many  of  the  Sunday-morning  callers  for  mail 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  post-office  closed  to  tiie  public  on 
Sundays,  for  then  they  could  rest  content  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  business  rivals  are  unable  to  gain  an  advantage." 

On  March  24  Senator  I.orimer,  of  Illinois,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill  aiming  to  "reduce  the 
Sunday  work  of  post-office  clerks  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum," 
and  to  give  them  compensatory  time  off  during  the  month  whenever 
Sunday  work  may  be  required  of  them.  This  is  designed  to  go  into 
effect  after  June  30.    Of  this  The  Posfal Record s>^tzks  as  follows  : 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  tlie  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  with  a  membership  of  18,000,000  and  a  constitu- 
ency of  40,000,000,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  providing 
for  the  relief  from  employment  of  one  day  in  seven.  We  believe 
that  it  is  a  Christian  obligation  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  owes 
to  tlie  other,  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  one  day  out  of  the  seven 
for  rest  and  recreation  of  body,  soul,  and  mind,  and  that  business 
should  be  so  arranged  that  every  employee  may  have  one  holiday 
in  seven  without  diminution  of  wages.  The  exigencies  of  the  post- 
al service  during  certain  periods  of  the  year  will  probably  not 
permit  of  compensatory  time  being  allowed  during  the  six  working 
days  following  the  Sunday  tiiat  a  clerk  or  carrier  would  be  required 
to  work,  and  for  this  rea.son  the  amendment  allows  a  latitude  of 
thirt-y  days  in  order  that  the  service  might  not  be  hampered. 

"We  trust  that  the  Post-office  Department  officials  will  look  with 
favor  on  the  amendment  of  Senator  Lorimerand  make  a  favorable 
recommendation  for  its  enactment  into  law,  and  if  they  do  we  feel 
that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  pass  the  measure  before  it 
adj<iurii>." 


JEWISH  OBJECTION  TO  CHRISTIANIZING 

EFFORTS 

TV  /r  AYOR  GAYNOR,  of  New  York,  has  shown  his  opposition 
-»■'■*-  to  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Jews  by  denying  a  license  for 
street  preaching  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Jewish  Evangelical  Society. 
Orthodox  Jewish  papers  receive  this  announcement  with  entire 
approval,  The  Modern  View  (St,  Louis)  believing  that  "it  will 
effectually  end"  what  it  calls  "the  pernicious  activity  "  of  the  New 


IN    THE  "CHURCH   OF  ALL  NATIONS." 


This  is  a  Methodist  service  growing  out  of  the  free  evening  concerts  in  a  large  hall  on  the  East  Side,  New  York. 
The  service  is  illustrated — hymns,  lesson,  and  topic.  Three-fourths  of  the  attendants  are  Jews,  and  in  this  way- 
many  are  induced  to  join  the  Christian  Sunday-school,  clubs  and  sewing  classes. 

York  society  devoted  to  Jewish  evangelization.      The  Mayor's 
letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  work  of 
proselyting  from  other  religions  and  sects  is  very  often  carried  too 
far.  Do  you  not  think  the  Jews  have  a  good  religion  .?  Have  not 
the  Christians  appropriated  the  entire  Jewish  sacred  Scriptures  ? 
Was  not  the  New  Testament  also  written  entirely  by  Jews  ?  Was 
not  Jesus  also  born  of  the  Jewish  race,  if  I  may  speak  of  it  with  due 
reverence  }  Did  not  we  Christians  get  much  or  the  most  of  what 
we  have  from  the  Jews  ?  Why  should  any  one  work  so  hard  to 
proselyte  the  Jew..-*  His  pure  belief  in  the  one  true  living  God 
comes  down  to  us  even  from  the  twilight  of  fable,  and  is  one  of 
the  unbroken  lineages  and  traditions  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  give  you  a  license  to  preach  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  in  the  streets  in  the  thickly  settled  Jewish  neighborhoods 
which  you  designate.  Would  you  not  annoy  them  and  do  more 
harm  than  good  ?     How  many  Jews  have  you  converted  so  far  ? " 

The  Modern  View  utters  a  comprehensive  expression  of  grati- 
tude in  the  name  of  "  the  Jewish  people  of  New  York,  of  the  United 
States,  and  throughout  the  world,"  stating  that  they  are  "under 
a  permanent  obligation  to  Judge  Gaynor  for  his  outspoken 
statement."     It  adds: 

"While  the  letter  is  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  must  appeal 
to  every  earnest  and  conscientious  non-Jewish  person  as  not  written 
with  any  thought  other  than  of  stating  facts  and  conditions.  Every 
line  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  letter  is  fact  and  fact  only.  It  is  this  par- 
ticular knowledge  that  the  letter  is  truth  from  beginning  to  end, 
exprest  by  one  not  of  Jewish  faith,  and  of  notable  prominence  in 
the  public  service,  that  must  impress  both  high  and  low  w  ith  its 
importance  and  significance. 

"The  letter  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  United  States." 

Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore)  states  that  "the  Jews  have  a  right 
to  look  to  the  authorities  for  protection  against  a  form  of  attack 
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that  is  bitterly  resented  by  the  Jews,  and  that  often  leads  to  per- 
sonal encounters,  and  occasionally  to  family  disintegration."  The 
Constitution  is  invoked  as  tlie  basis  of  their  right : 

"  In  America,  where  the  Church  is,  by  the  Constitution,  kept 
aloof  from  the  state,  the  right  of  the  missionary  to  pursue  his  call- 
ing at  any  cost  should  not,  it  .seems,  be  recognized.  Perhaps  the 
Constitution  is  weakening  on  the  religious  point  more  than  on  any 
other,  and  great  judges  have  imported  religious  ideas  and  preten- 
sions into  the  laws  of  tlie  land.  Tliey  have  asserted  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  preferred  claim,  as  it  were,  and  must  be  satisfied  be- 
fore any  other  belief  comes  unto  its  own." 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York)  asks,  however,  since 
when  it  is  that  the  civil  law  has  appointed  tlie  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  as  "the  theological  censor  of  the  religious  forces  of  that  com- 
munity." The  Mayor's  letter,  it  thinks,  seems  to  show  that  he  is 
"laboring  under  the  delusion  that  his  personal  convictions  as  to 
the  character  of  certain  religious  enterprises  should  control  his 
relations  as  a  civil  otificer  to  them."     It  says  further  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  question  whether  his  attitude  does 
not  come  dangerously  near  encroaching  upon  the  religious  liberty. 
of  our  citizens,  which  would  seem  to  include  not  only  liberty  of 
worship  but  of  expression,  so  long  as  such  expression  does  not 
disturb  the  pul:)lic  peace  and  quiet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  per- 
mission requested  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  missionary  in  question, 
has  been  granted  time  and  again  to  other  preachers  and  workers 
and  without  harmful  results.  As  to  the  propriety  of  proselytizing 
such  Jews  as  are  willing  to  be  proselytized,  even  the  Mayor  must 
acknowledge,  if  he  will  look  up  his  history,  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  was  to  a  large  extent  founded,  on^converted  Jews.  It 
is  certainly  a  pity  that  an  official  whose  record  has  hitherto  been 
so  equable  and  fair,  should  lay  himself  open  to  even  the  suspicion 
of  an  attempt  to  make  political  capital  out  of  an  appeal  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  any  class  of  our  people." 


DISOWNING  THE  APOSTLES'   CREED 

THE  Center  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven,  one  of  the 
former  strongholds  of  orthodoxy,  has  from  time  to  time  in 
recent  years  sent  out  little  electric  shocks  of  liberalism.  Not  long 
ago,  through  its  pastor  emeritus.  Dr.  Newman  .Smyth,  a  general 
invitation  was  made  to  all  churches  to  effect  a  simplification  of 
creed  so  that  all  Christian  people,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  might 
come  together  on  a  common  basis.  A  position  that  reduces  creedal 
subscription  to  a  minimum  lias  now  been  definitely  taken  up  by 
the  Center  Church  according  to  a  New  Haven  dispatch  printed  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  of  April  20.  Tiiis  dispatch  states  that  a 
"new  confession  of  faith  which  drops  tiie  Apostles'  Creed  and  re- 
quires no  formal  expression  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  has  been 
adopted  l)y  the  deacons  and  will  be  presented  for  adoption  by  tiie 
Center  Ciiurch."  Memijeis  iiereafter,  the  dispatch  proceeds  to 
say,  "will  only  have  to  pledge  tiiemselves  to  belief  in  a  higlier  life 
and. moral  purposes."  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian 
W^<7r/c/(I)oston)  states  tiiat  tliis  report  has  caused  alarm  among 
some  Congregationalists,  and  it  endeavors  to  present  the  true  facts 
as  they  were  furnished  tliis  journal  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Oscar  E. 
Maurer.     Tlius : 

"The  Center  and  Davenport  cimrches  having  united  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  articles  of  religion  of  each  will  be  kept  as  an  ex- 
pression of  its  historic  faith.  The  union  was  consummated  by  a 
public  service  last  Sunday.  A  new  form  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership will  be  substituted  for  the  forms  heretofgre  used.  This 
form  is  still  under  advisement,  is  not  yet  completed,  and  has  not 
been  acted  on  by  the  church.  The  pastor  says  :  'All  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  faith  of  a  man  who  believes  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
as  revealed  in  the  life  and  ciiaracter  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  desires 
to  live  the  life  of  righteousness  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
who  is  willing  to  .serve  his  fellow  men,  will  be  included.  But  a 
candidate  for  church-membership  will  not  and  ouglit  not  to  be 
asked  to  assent  to  the  dogmatic  statements  which  are  .sometimes 
imposed  as  tests  of  fitness  for  admission  into  the  Christian  Church. ' 


"  The  proposed  Confession  and  Covenant  are  as  follows  : 

"'Dearly  Beloved,  you  are  here  that  before  God  and  man  you 
may  enter  into  the  fellowship  and  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  You  do  truly  repent  of  your  sins.  Y^ou  aspire  to  the  life 
of  righteousness  and  heartily  confess  your  belief  in  the  character 
and  will  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Y'ou  consecrate  your- 
self to  God  and  your  life  to  his  service  ;  and,  trusting  in  his  grace 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all  goodness,  you  will  strive  to 
do  his  holy  will,  and  to  live  with  your  fellow  men  in  the  truth  and 
peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Do  you  now  make  this  confession  I 

"'And  you  do  now,  all  of  you,  cordially  join  yourselves  to  this 
Church  of  Christ,  and  you  promise,  in  the  strength  of  God's  spirit, 
to  walk  with  it  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  to  pray  and 
labor  for  its  increase,  purity,  and  peace.  Do  you  now  take  upon 
yourselves  this  covenant  ? ' 

"  In  our  judgment  this  proposed  action  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
historic  Congregationalism.  It  has  been  already  taken  in  sub- 
stance by  a  number  of  our  prominent  churches.  It  is  a  timely  step 
in  opening  the  way  for  some  active  and  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women  who  have  found  their  entrance  into  churcii  fellowship  hin- 
dered l)y  the  requirement  of  their  assent  to  specific  c'ogmatic  .state- 
ments concerning  which  tlie  members  tliemsehes  are  not  agreed." 

Zion's  Herald  (Methodist,  Boston)  quotes  the  press  dispatch 
about  the  relinquishment  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  declares  the 
step  to  be  "the  most  amazing  and  deplorable  church  event  that  has 
occurred  in  New  England  in  our  day."  It  is  an  event,  so  this 
Methodist  journal  believes,  that  is  "clearly  symptomatic  of  a  woful 
trend — known  to  all  who  study  and  apprehend  tlie  peculiar  condi- 
tions in  our  liorders  — and  affects  harmfully  every  evangelical  body." 
The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  \iewed  by  Zion's  Herald 
as  "a  transformation  from  a  Christian  cluuch  to  a  club."  It 
proceeds : 

"It  takes  many  years  to  thus  degenerate  and  loosen  the  strong 
bands  of  'Puritan  orthodoxy,' and  reach  a  point  where  'the  old 
confession  of  faith  will  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  church 
as  a  historical  relic'  What  would  the  fathers  of  this  church  have 
said  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  if,  after  an  observance  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  partakers,  who  believed  in 
the  remission  of  sins  through  the  shed  blood  of  a  divine  Savior, 
had  been  told  :  'You  are  a  good  folk,  but  you  have  been  deluded. 
Jesus  was  not  divine.  There  is  no  sin,  nor  is  tliere  need  of  a 
Savior  or  of  repentance.  Tlie  day  will  come  when  you  will  aban- 
don all  these  notions  and  Ciiristian  sacraments,  and  form  your- 
selves into  a  club  which  believes  "in  a  liigher  life  and  moral  pur- 
poses"'.? What  would  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  that  Christian^ 
Israel  have  said  to  such  an  announcement.'  They  would  have 
called  it  blasphemy  or  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  Something  of  the 
dangerous  distance  traveled  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of 
that  church  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  announcement  of  such  a 
revolutionary  change  is  made  as  if  there  vvas  nothing  strange  or 
lamentable  about  it." 

"Toning  the  Church  down  to  the  people  has  never  worked,"  de- 
clares this  journal.  And  the  main  reason  is  that  "the  people  do 
not  want  a  'non-theological  '  Church."     Further  : 

"They  do  not  want  a  religion  without  mystery,  without  the  reve- 
lation of  great  fundamental  verities  concerning  God  and  a  way  of 
salvation  from  sin.  That  noted  theologian  and  Christ-man,  the 
late  Dean  J.  E.  Latimer,  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston 
University,  used  to  say,  as  his  own  best  confession  of  a  theologi- 
cal faith  :  '  I  must  have  a  sacrifice  for  sin  that  reaches  clear  up  to- 
the  heart  of  God,  the  Father  ' ;  and  that  aspiration  of  Dr.  Latimer, 
that  profound  human  sigli,  is  the  cry  of  men's  hearts  the  world 
over.  That  is  why  Jesus  Christ,  one  with  the  Father,  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  'God  of  very  (iod,'  dying  upon  the  cross,  becomes 
the  world's  atoning  Savior;  and  sinful  men  believe  it,  are  par- 
doned, and  enter  into  the  joys  of  conscious  forgiveness  and  salva- 
tion. There  is  no  substitution  for  this  supreme,  fundamental 
truth,  nor  will  mankind  accept  any  other  way  of  salvation." 

The  Catholic  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  looks  upon  this 
event  as  another  evidence  of  the  disintegration  of  Protestantism. 
"The  discarding  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  it  adds,  "is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  that  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the- 
Protestant  sects  have  drifted  far  from  their  Christian  moorings." 
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J.  Q.  A.  WARD'S  AMERICANISM 

UNLIKE  most  of  our  sculptors,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  did  all  his  work 
in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  commonly  esti- 
mated as  essentially  American.  "American  he  certainly  was," 
says  the  New  York  Times,  "by  ancestry,  training,  instinct,  and 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  our  national  existence."  In  another 
sense  also  he  merits  the  description,  since  his  work,  the  most  im- 
portant of  it,  is  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  our  great  men. 
His  "  Indian  Hunter,"  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  it  is  pointed 
out,  may  suffer  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
Indian  figures  sculptured  by  our  younger  men. 
But  this  work  was  executed  forty  years  ago,  when 
American  sculptors,  under  the  lead  of  Hiram 
Powers,  drew  their  inspiration  entirely  from  the 
antique.  Ward  himself  naturally  turned  to  these 
sources  also  ;  but  before  doing  the  Indian  figure 
he  went  West  to  observe  his  models  first-hand, 
and  the  result  was  regarded  as  "  a  notable  and  dar- 
ing innovation  in  art."  Mr.  Ward's  death  at  the 
age  of  eighty  occurred  in  New  York  on  May  i. 
He  was  born  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  and,  says  the 
writer  of  a  sketch  in  the  New  York  Evetiing 
Post,  he  "does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  an 
artistic  tasle,  but  from  his  earliest  childhood  he 
modeled  horses  and  other  animals,  and  men  on 
horseback  in  clay,  and  this  being  foreign  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Urbana,  he  was  known  among  them 
as  'Ward's  queer  boy.'  "     We  read  further  : 

"  It  was  not  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old  that 
he  saw  a  piece  of  sculpture  at  Cincinnati — a  statue 
by  Hiram  Powers.  This  increased  his  desire  to 
become  a  sculptor,  but  his  parents,  strict  Pres- 
byterians, threw  cold  water  on  anything  so 
foolish. 

"  But  the  enthusiastic  boy  had  a  sympathetic 
sister  living  in  Brooklyn.  She  paid  a  visit  to  her 
old  home  and  found  him  deprest  in  spirits,  so  she 
took  him  to  her  home  for  change  of  scene,  and 
introduced  him  to  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  a  well- 
known  New  York  sculptor.  Mr.  Brown  asked  him  for  a  speci- 
men of  his  work.  Young  Ward  modeled  a  copy  of  the  \'enus 
de  Medici,  and  was  accepted  as  a  pupil. 

"While  Mr.  Brown  was  engaged  on  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  Washington,  now  in  Union  Square,  his  workmen  struck 
for  higher  wages.  Ward  advised  his  master  to  discharge  them, 
saying  that  he  and  Mr.  Brown  could  complete  the  work  by  them- 
selves, and  so  they  did.  The  Washington  was  the  first  bronze 
statue  cast  in  this  country. 

"Ward  remained  in  Brown's  studio  for  six  years,  and  then  turned 
out 'The  Indian  Hunter.'  Curiously  enough,  the  man  on  wliose 
statuette  Mr.  Ward  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  young  sculptor's  talent.  Ward 
had  built  a  studio  for  himself  in  West  Forty-ninth  Street.  His 
Indian  was  being  exhibited  on  losver  Broadway.  August  Belmont 
appeared  at  the  studio,  told  the  sculptor  how  interested  he  was  in 
the  work,  and  gave  him  an  order  for  a  statue  of  Commodore  Perry. 
After  that  Mr.  Ward  was  never  without  a  commission.  In  1867  he 
presented  his  model  of  Siiakespeare  to  Central  Park,  and  in  the 
same  year  'The  Indian  Hunter '  and  'The  Freedman,'  now  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  were  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon.  Jarves  descrii)ed  it  thus:  'A  naked  slave  has  burst  his 
shackles,  and  with  uplifted  face  thanks  God  for  freedom.  It 
symbolizes  the  African  race  of  America,  the  birth  of  a  new  people 
within  the  ranks  of  Christian  civilization.  We  have  seen  nothing 
in  our  sculpture  more  soul-lifting  or  more  comprehensively 
eloquent.' " 

Boston  has  three  of  Mr.  Ward's  other  "idealistic"  works,  "The 
Pilgrim,"  "The  Seventh  Regiment  Citizen  Soldier,"  and  the 
"Good  Samaritan."     His  historical  works  are  : 


C.'|.yrighted,  I'.UO,  byPaih  Kms,,  Ne 
J.    Q.    A.    WARD, 

An  American  sculptor  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  American  history  re- 
co'ded  in  stone.  Reproductions  of  his 
work  appear  on  the  following  pages. 


air   of  modest. 


"The  noble  'Washington,'  in  front  of  the  Sub-Treasury  on  Wall 
Street;  the  'Gen.  Israel  Putnam  '  at  Hartford,  the 'Commodore 
Perry  ■  at  Newport,  the 'General  Hancock'  in  Philadelphia,  the 
'Horace  Greeley'  in  front  of  the  Tribune  building,  tlie  'Henry 
Ward  Beecher  '  in  front  of  the  Borough  Hall  in  Brooklyn,  the 
'General  Morgan  '  at  Spartansburg,  and  the 'Garfield,'  in  Washing- 
ton. The  equestrian  statue  of  Hancock  created  much  attention  at 
the  time,  for  the  sculptor  made  the  horse  a  living  animal,  and  in 
1892  Mr.  Ward  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  of  tlie  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  to  make  a  statue  of  General  Sheridan.  The  first 
model  did  not  please  him,  altho  the  members  of  the  society  were 
satisfied  with  it,  and  he  destroyed  it.  Later 
models  did  not  .satisfy  the  widow  of  General 
Sheridan.  When  she  rejected  the  sixth,  not- 
withstanding its  acceptance  by  the  society,  Mr. 
Ward  said  that  his  contract  was  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  not  with  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
who  was  allowed  to  see  the  model  out  of  courtesy. 
He  therefore  brought  suit  against  the  society  to 
recover  $32,000.  He  lost  his  suit.  The  model 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

"Mr.  Ward,  with  Daniel  C.  French,  exe- 
cuted the  pediments  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange." 

Critics  have  said  that  "his  equestrian  statues 
will  prove  his  title  to  lasting  fame  more  than  his 
other  creations."  Upon  this  point  The  Tizzies 
observes : 

"  Certainly  his  horses  are  marvels  of  character- 
ization. He  knew  and  loved  and  lived  with  the 
noble  animals  as  he  did  with  his  fellow  men, 
and,  perhaps,  with  fewer  temptations  to  criticize 
and  distrust.  He  was  an  ardent  rider  as  well  as 
student,  and  he  wrought  into  the  splendid  crea- 
tures he  portrayed  the  penetrating  sympathy  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  But  his  knowledge  of 
men,  his  cool  and  independent  yet  serious  ap- 
preciation of  their  qualities  of  mind  and  soul 
and  form,  made  some  of  his  statues  deeply  satis- 
fying to  his  own  generation  and  likely,  so  far  as 
contemporaneous  judgment  can  be  trusted,  to 
last.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  'Wash- 
ington,' with  its  lofty  dignity,  its  pure  calm,  its 
unconscious,    but    imposing    authority,  did    not 

remain  for  our  children's   children  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal 

citizen  it  commemorates." 


CANADA  READING  YANKEE  LITERATURE— Commerce 
follows  the  book  instead  of  the  flag  into  Canada,  so  our  Consul 
Deedmeyer,  of  Charlottestown,  tells  us.  Indeed,  he  regards 
American  literature  as  "the  most  potent  promoter  of  American 
trade  in  Canada,"  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  prefer  books,  magazines,  and  papers  of  the  United  States 
to  those  of  England.  The  sale  and  circulation  of  American  peri- 
odicals and  magazines  in  Canada  have  increased  from  $225,154 
import  valuation  in  1905,  to  $641,483  in  1909.  Mr.  Deedmeyer 
reports  that : 

"  In  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  Dominion  imported  books,  periodi- 
cals, maps,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter  to  the  value  of 
$3,493,019.  Out  of  this  $2,536,553  worth  came  from  the  United 
States.  This  includes  much  that  is  not  literature,  such  as  posters 
and  other  advertising-matter,  commercial  blanks,  labels,  shipping- 
tags,  etc.  An  analysis  of  the  table  shows  imports  of  $1,922,838 
worth  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  or  parts  thereof,  bound 
or  unbound,  with  $1,207,997  worth  American,  $551,472  British,  and 
the  remainder  from  France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  The  Ignited 
States  leads  in  text-books  and  scientific  works,  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral literature,  the  figures  in  that  class  standing  $269,529  for 
American  books  and  $105,012  for  British.  England  leads  in  Bibles 
and  prayer-books  by  $12,829  i"  *  total  importation  of  $234,820. 
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Tlie  British  magazines  with  their 
essays  and  reviews  are  read  by 
hundreds  of  Canadians,  but  the 
American  periodicals  with  tlieir 
stories  and  pictures  and  advertise- 
ments and  tlieir  endless  variety  of 
matter  are  read  by  thousands.  The 
modern  American  novels  outsell 
their  British  rivals." 

"While  Mr.  Deedmeyer's  opinion 
that  these  publications  are  'the 
most  potent  promoters  ot  trade  in  Canada,'  presumably  tlirough 
their  advertising  pages,  is  probably  an  overestimate  of  their  value 
in  trade  e.xpansion,"  observes  the  New  York  Sini,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  they  do  play  an  important  part  in  the  Canadian 
demand  for  American  merchandise." 


"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Henry 
James  is  their  prophet.  That  he  is 
their  advocate,  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  assert.  With  them  he  shares  the 
habit  of  suspending  judgment,  in  favor 
of  simple  observation.  Their  minds 
and  his  are  possibly  never  made  up. 
A  kindred  destiny  forces  them  to  seek 
a  lodging-place  amid  the  graceful 
forms  and  complicated  allurements  of 
relatively  finished  civilizations." 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  character- 
istic of  Mark  Twain's  people  is  that 
their  minds  are  made  up  on  all  the 
main  issues  "  : 

"  They  laugh  at  themselves  and  tlieir 
neighbors,  but  they  never  ask  the  par- 
alyzing question  cui  bono?     For  them 
anything    and     everything    is    worth 
while.     Their  extreme  exemplar  is  the 
Yankee   at  King  Arthur's  Court.     It 
never  occurs  to  them  to  see  the  other 
side.     Why  is 'Innocents  Abroad  '  an 
infinitely  diverting    book  ?     Partly,  we  think,    because  the  inno- 
cents are  so  supremely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  gods  are 
laughing  not  with  them,  but  at  them.     No  other  writer  has  created 
so  many  forthright  efiicient  persons;  no  one  so  fully  grasped  the 
stalwart     insoucia)ice    which    is    the    very    genius    of    outward 
America. 

"How  exterior  Mark  Twain  was,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It 
was  at  once  his  superiority  and  his  limitation.  One  may  say  that 
the  philosopher  in  the  man  almost  never  slopped  over  into  his 
books.  His  concei-n  was  with  action,  and  it  is  significant  that 
when  he  essayed  what  he  probably  regarded  as  higher  flights,  not 
the  novel,  but  sheer  romance  was  the  result — 'Joan  of  Arc'     He 


"TWO   FRONTIERSMEN" 

MARK  TWAIN  and  Henry  James,  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath,  suggest  an  odd  copartnership.  It  is  a  partnership 
in  greatness,  hardly  in  anything  else  ;  for,  according  to  a  writer  in 
The Xation  (New  York),  they  are  the  two  candidates  which  the 
future  historian  of  literature  will  have  to  consider  in  awarding  the 
palm  of  eminence  to  the  chief  figure  in  American  letters  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  \'iewed  in  other  lights  they  are  as 
contrary  as  the  Poles.  "Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James  have 
apparently  gone  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  diametrically  op- 
posite directions."  But  their  talents  meet  at  one  point,  and  that 
is  in  the  respect  that  they  are  "essentially  frontiersmen."  "Mark 
Twain  is  the  chronicler  ;^«;'  exceUence  of  the  palpable  frontier  of 
robust  America;  Henry  James  is  the  scrupulous  analyst  of  that 
spiritual  frontier  which  unrobust  and  nostalgic  America  established 
in  the  old  country."  .Sooner  or  later,  so  this  writer  thinks, 
".sociologists  will  take  account  of  a  significant  reciprocal  move- 
ment," which  he  goes  on  to  suggest  in  these  terms  : 

")ust  as  America  has  attracted  the  alert,  muscular,  and  hopeful 
hordes  of  Europe  who  seek  material  prosperity,  so  Lurope  has 
obsessed  the  gentler,  more  discursi\e,  and  brooding  imaginations 
of  a  certain  type  of  Americans.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  them,  once 
for  all,  as  bad  Americans.  A  careful  reading  of  Henry  James's 
novels  would  prompt  a  more  pitying 'judgment.  Through  their 
lack  of  simplicity  and  of  instructive  energy  these  people  are  aliens 
in  their  own  land.  They  long  for  certain  fruits  of  leisure  and  joys 
of  reflection  that  it  supplies  in  rather  short  measure.  They  are 
opprest  by  the  sense  of  a  relentless  activity  the  value  of  which  they 
are  forced  to  question.  Whether  they  go  to  Europe  or  stay  they 
are  in  a  manner  outlanders,  and  where  they  settle  in  numbers  there 
is  a  spiritual  frontier. 


THE    INDIAN    HUNTER. 

Ward's  statue  which  stands  in  Central  Park,  New  York.     It  shows  the 
classical  influence  seen  in  all  our  statuary  of  the  last  mid-century. 

is  akin  to  tlie  great  impersonal  geniuses  who  have  made  the  pica- 
resque tale  classic— the  Le  Sages,  the  Defoes,  the  Smolletts.  His 
manner  grew  inevitably  out  of  his  matter.  It  was  plain,  forceful, 
with  the  effective,  inelegant  flexibility  of  life  itself.  In  a  high 
degree,  he  was  creative.     He  set  forth  in  flesh  and  blood  pretty 
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much  all  that  Whitman  intimated  in  nebulous  and  rhythmical  meta- 
physic.  A  great  figure  who  knew  his  bent  and  followed  it  to  cul- 
mination with  instinctive  and  unperturbed  consistency." 

At  the  same  time,  "an  equal  fidelity  to  his  vision  distinguisiu's 
Heniy  James."     "If  Mark  Twain  lias  stretched  his  muscles  aiul 


SIAILE    Ol'     HENRV     WAK1>    Bl.tCllhK, 

Which  stands  in  front  of  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn.     One  of  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward's  important  works. 

«pent  his  sympathy  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Sierras,  Henry 
James  has  no  less  lived  strenuously  through  the  more  somber  spirit- 
ual adventure  of  tlie  American  in  Europe."     We  read  furtlier: 

"Being  complicated,  he  has  disdained  to  make  it  simpler  than  it 
is.  Every  piiase  of  tiie  soul  yearning  for  orderliness  amid  the 
tumult  of  mere  deeds— all  the  pathos  of  the  temperament  vainly 
seeking  congenial  forms — he  has  fathomed  and  exemplified.  Is 
Europe  a  home,  a  casual  inspiration,  a  mere  narcotic  .''  Such 
problems  he  never  settles.  Enough  that  it  draws  those  pioneers 
who  at  home  find  no  space  for  dreams.  As  Mark  Twain  was  pre- 
destined to  be  a  clear  writer,  Henry  James  was  fated  to  be  a  difti- 
cult  and  obscure  one.  Mark  Twain's  material  has  bounds — is  as 
apparent  as  a  pack-train  on  a  sky-line.  Henry  James's  material 
leads  him  to  deeper  mental  involutions,  border-line  stuff,  where 
the  landmarks  are  matter  of  conjecture. 

"Of  these  two  great  writers  whose  stars  have  led  them  to  antip- 
odal frontiers,  which  will  tiie  future  choose  .'  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  answer.  Possibly  the  future  will  perceive  the  value 
of  Mark  Twain's  four-square  pioneers;  whereas,  when  America 
has  absorbed  her  nostalgics,  Henry  James's  people  may  look  like 
odd  and  incredible  figments.  We  rather  think  that  some  place 
may  be  found  for  them  lieside  other  exemplars  of  disillusion — 
Pater's  J/«;'/?/j  and  liyron's  melancholy  Childe.  And  o^jviously 
the  ultimate  preference  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  the  choice 
is  by  life  or  by  art.  On  either  .score,  Mark  Twain's  chances  seem 
pretty  good,  while  the  fate  of  Mr.  James's  delicate  art  .seems  to 
be  involved  in  the  hesitancy  that  atflicts  his  own  heroes." 


JACK  LONDON  NOT  LAMBLIKE 

T  F  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James  form  an  "odd  copartnership," 
•'■  Jack  London  and  Charles  Lamb  are  a  positive  antinomy. 
London  himself,  it  seems,  forces  the  contrast  by  putting  forth  a 
volume  of  "  Essays."  Incidentally  the  act  shows  us,  according  to 
Mr.  Francis  Hackett,  (lie  distance  we  have  traveled  in  our  concep- 
tion of  tlie  essay  since  the  days  of  Lamb.  If  we  accept  Jack 
London's  new  writings  as  essays  then  we  must  let  a  "sociological 
pronouncement  "  stand  in  the  same  literary  category  as  "a  graceful 
discussion  of  behavicjr  or  taste."  There  is  in  this  new  essay  form 
"no  gossipy  quality."  "  It  does  not  share  the  intimate  and  unpre- 
tentious character  of  tete-k-tcte,"  observes  Mr.  Hackett.  "It  is 
from  the  platform,  not  from  tho  armchair,  and  if  the  author  talks 
in  his  own  name  it  is  only  to  give  the  hurried  reader  of  the  periodi- 
cals a  focal  point  in  essentially  public  considerations."  Mr. 
Hackett,  who  conducts  the  admirable  weekly  literary  review  of 
the  Chicago  E7>ening Post,  does  not,  in  dealing  with  London,  be- 
moan the  passing  of  the  style  of  Lamb.  Those  who  have  kept  on 
refining  upon  the  older  way,  so  he  says,  "have  tended  to  reduce 
the  politeness  of  Addison  to  inanity,  and  the  clever  comedy  of 
Lamb  to  a  mincing  criticism  of  common  life."  He  carries  the 
statement  of  ditTerences  a  little  farther : 

"  It  is  for  no  academic  reason  that  I  dwell  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Jack  London's  idea  of  an  essay  and  Cliarles  Lamb's.  In 
the  contrast  is  the  contrast  of  two  civilizations.    Charles  Lamb  was 


I  Mil    WASHINCilON    SlArUK, 


Which  adorns  tlie  steps  of  the  .Sub-Treasury  in  W.ill  Stieet. 
as  one  of  Ward's  "  noblest"  works. 


Regarded 


a  humanist,  a  student  of  human  nature,  a  man  who  took  life  as  a 
comedy  and  cared  a  great  deal  about  wiiat  one  might  call  our 
spiritual  style.  Jack  London  doesn't  care  a  whoop  for  spiritual 
style.  Lamb  was  essentially  a  mollycoddle,  in  Professor  Dickin- 
son's amusing    definition,   and   Jack    London    affects    to    be    a 
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red-blood.  I' nlike  Lamb,  he  does  not  consider  life  a  comedy  in 
the  least.  He  considers  it  a  very  earnest  and  passionate  affair  in 
wiiich  he,  as  a  Socialist,  has  seen  the  light,  and  into  his  essays  he 
puts  the  rage  of  his  convictions,  the  vehemence  of  his  experience, 
and  the  certitude  of  his  youth. 

"It  is  because  Jack  London  is  so  sincerely  iiimself  that  this 
scrap-book  of  magazine  articles  has  an  absorbing  interest.  That 
lie  has  given  it  the  title  of  'Revolution  "  because  of  the  first  essay 

is  delightfully  in  character. 
For  Jack  London  this  essay 
is  drenched  in  the  reddest  of 
red  blood.  When  he  wrote  it 
I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  he  heard  the  social  struc- 
ture give  an  ominous  crackle. 
'The  imposing  edifice  of  so- 
ciety above  my  I-jead  holds  no 
delights  for -me.'  he  says  with 
frank,  severity.  'It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  that 
interests  me.  There  I  amcoh- 
tentto  labor,  crowbar  in  hand, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  in- 
tellectuals, idealists,  and 
class-conscious  workingmen, 
getting  a  solid  pry  now  and 
again  and  setting  the  whole 
edifice  rocking.  Some  day. 
when  we  get  a  few  more  hands 
and  crowbars  to  work,  we'll 
topple  it  over,  along  with  all 
its  rotten  life  and  unburied 
dead,  its  monstrous  selfishness 
and  sodden  materialism.'  So 
Jack  London  figures  himself, 
doughty  and  dangerous.  But 
it  is  no  pessimism  that  leads 
him  to  adopt  the  crowbar.  'I 
retain  my  belief  in  tlie  nobility 
and  e.xcellence  of  the  iiuman.' 
He  fights  with  the  crowbar, 
and  writes  with  the  crowbar 
because  he  is  sick  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  believes  that  the  only  way 
to  cure  is  to  kill  them." 

The  only  man  who  should  indict  human  nature,  thinks  Mr. 
Hackett,  "is  the  man  without  imagination  or  the  man  with  a  single 
idea."  "Thomas  a  Kempis.  mesmerized  by  his  ideal,  was  safe  in 
his  awful  prostration  of  self  because  whenever  he  lifted  his  eyes 
he  beheld  anew  the  admonishing  image  he  had  created  of  his 
Savior."  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Mr.  Hackett,  "Mr. 
London,  a  volatile  person  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  impressions, 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  morals  and  moralizing." 
He  goes  on  to  show  us  why  he  thinks  so  : 

"To  convince  us  that  he  is  profound  as  well  as  earnest,  he  should 
hire  a  patient  editor  to  remove  every  one  of  his  frequent  lapses 
into  autobiography  and  candor.  It  is  true  that  a  drunken  man 
may  argue  validly  for  total  abstinence.  Given  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, he  will  often  do  so.  But  in  a  tract  on  prohibition  there 
should  be  as  little  praise  of  cocktails  as  possible.  The  trouble 
with  Jack  London  is  that  he  recommends  the  abstinence  habit  to 
capitalists,  and  even  prescribes  a  revolution,  while  he  confesses 
with  no  little  unction  himself  that  he  enjoys  the  finest  vintages  of 
private  property. 

"A  most  amusing  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  his  essay  on 
'The  Golden  Poppy.'  Mr.  London  is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  crimes  against  society  are  crimes  against  private 
property.  Also  he  points  out  that  the  capitalist  class  has  failed 
because  it  was  blind  and  greedy.  It  'prattles  sweet  ideals  and 
dear  moralities.'  It  is 'fat  with  power  and  possession,  drunken 
with  success,  and  made  soft  by  surfeit  and  by  cessation  of  struggle. ' 
And  the  blackness  of  capitalism  is  all  the  more  startling  in  view 
of  the  whiteness  of  Socialism.  'The  capitalistclass  offers  nothing 
that  is  clean,  noble,  and  alive.  The  revolutionists  offer  everj'thing 
that  is  clean,  noble,  and  alive.     They  offer  service,  unselfishness, 


FRANCIS    HACKETT, 

Literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Eve- 
ning Post,  who  thinks  Jack  London 
shows  us  how  far  we  have  traveled  from 
Charles  Lamb  iu  tlie  matter  of  literary 
stvle. 


sacrifice,  martyrdom— the  things  that  sting  awake  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  .  .  .'  And  then,  with  eyes  cast  down,  Jack  modestly 
avows:  'I  am  a  revolutionist.'     Little  Jack  Horner! 

"  It  is  when  you  are  fully  convinced  that  Mr.  London  is  all  for 
service,  unselfishness,  sacrifice,  and  martyrdom  that  you  are  ready 
to  read  about  his  poppies.  The  essay  begins:  'I  have  a  poppy- 
field.'  That  is,  'certain  proprietary  rights  in  a  poppy-field.' 
Rights  of  private  property.  A  sign-board  on  the  field  saying 
'Private  (Grounds;  No  Trepassing '  is  at  once  removed  by  the 
.Socialist  owner.  But  soon  the  presumptuous  mob  begins  to  invade 
the  poppy-field.  LTp  goes  the  warning  to  trespassers.  A  tall  girl 
is  beheld  taking  the  poppies.  '  I  walked  down  the  drive  and  talked 
ethically  to  her,  and  she  went  away.  Then  I  put  up  more  signs.' 
Others  come,  pillagers  of  every  age  and  both  sexes.  The  policy 
of  service,  unselfishness,  sacrifice,  and  martyrdom  is  abandoned  ; 
the  poppies  are  defended  with  a  shotgun.  'I  have  become  more 
l)rusk  in  my  treatment  of  the  predatory  city  folk,'  confesses  the 
advocate  of  sacrifice  and  martyrdom. 

"  It  seems  from  this  that  tiie  person  to  whom  the  revolutionists 
offer  service  and  luiselfishness  is  the  other  person.  These  grand 
stinging  qualities  that  Mr.  London  speaks  of  are  qualities  with 
which,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  the  capitalist  class  is  'stung.' " 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON  DR.  ELIOT'S  LIST 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  have 
been  forced  into  a  sort  of  competition  as  the  selectors  of 
"  best  books,"  altho  the  ex-President  protests  that  his  "pig-skin 
library  "  doesn't  aim  at  any  such  ideal  and  represents  only  the  par- 
ticular books  he  happened  to  want  to  read  on  his  African  trip. 
Another  journey  into  the  world  might  see  him  accoinpanied  with 
an  entirely  different  collection.  While  making  these  confidences 
in  T/ie  Outlook  (April  30)  Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  occasion  to  give 
his  opinion  of  the  Eliot  list.  In  the  first  place  he  thinks  "  it  slightly 
absurd  to  compare  any  list  of  good  books  with  any  other  list  of 
good  books  in  the  sense  of  saying  that  one  list  is  'better'  or  'worse  ' 
than  another."  There  is  no  such  thing,  we  see  it  declared,  Sir 
John  Lubbock  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  "as  the  hundred 
best  books,  or  the  best  five-foot  library,  but  there  can  be  drawn  up 
a  very  large  number  of  lists,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  hundred 
good  books  or  fill  a  good  five-foot  library."     Further : 

"This  is,  I  am  sure,  all  that  Mr.  Eliot  has  tried  to  do.  His  is 
in  most  respects  an  excellent  list,  but  it  is  of  course  in  no  sense  a 
list  of  the  best  books  for  all  people,  or  for  all  places  and  times. 
The  question  is  largely  one  of  the  personal  equation.  Some  of  the 
books  which  Mr.  Eliot  includes  I  would  not  put  in  a  five-foot 
library,  nor  yet  in  a  fifty-foot  library ;  and  he  includes  various 
good  books  which  are  at  least  no  better  than  many  thousands  (I 
speak  literally)  which  he  leaves  out.  This  is  of  no  consequence 
so  long  as  it  is  frankly  conceded  that  any  such  list  must  repre- 
sent only  the  individual's  personal  preferences,  that  it  is  merely  a 
list  of  goodhooV.?,,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  list  of 
the  best  books.  It  would  be  useless  even  to  attempt  to  make  a  list 
with  such  pretensions  unless  the  library  were  to  extend  to  many 
thousand  volumes,  for  there  are  many  voluminous  writers,  most  of 
whose  writings  no  educated  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  spare.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Eliot  evidently  does  not  care  for  history;  at  least  he 
includes  no  historians  as  such.  Now,  personally,  I  would  not  in- 
clude, as  Mr.  Eliot  does,  third-  or  fourth-rate  plays,  such  as  those 
of  Dryden,  Shelley,  Browning,  and  Byron  (whose  greatness  as 
poets  does  not  rest  on  such  an  exceedingly  slender  foundation  as 
these  dramas  supply),  and  at  the  same  time  completely  omit  Gib- 
bon and  Thucydides,  or  even  Xenophon  and  Napier.  Macaulay 
and  Scott  are  practically  omitted  from  Mr.  Eliot's  list;  they  are 
the  two  nineteenth-century  authors  that  I  should  most  regret  to 
lose.  Mr.  Eliot  includes  the  '/Eneid  '  and  leaves  out  the  'Iliad' ; 
to  my  mind  this  is  like  including  Pope  and  leaving  out 'Shake- 
speare. In  the  same  way,  Emerson's  'English  Traits'  is  included 
and  Holmes's  'Autocrat '  excluded — an  incomprehensible  choice 
from  rtiy  standpoint.  So  with  the  poets  and  novelists.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  taste  whether  one  prefers  giving  a  separate 
volume  to  Burns  or  to  Wordsworth  or  to  Browning;  it  certainly 
represents  no  principle  of  selection." 
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A    TOUR    OF    EUROPE    FOR    $500 

Lee  Meriwether  will  be  recalled  to  mid- 
dle-aged readers  as  a  pioneer  in  tramp  trips 
abroad.  His  book  on  the  subject,  piiblished 
twenty-five  years  ago,  gave,  in  detail,  the 
means  by  which  he  was  able  to  see  Europe 
on  fifty  cents  a  day.  Since  that  time,  Mr. 
Meriwether  has  settled  down  to  the  practise 
of  law.  Among  his  vacation  trips  in  later 
years  have  been  two  in  motor-cars  over 
long  distances  in  this  country.  One  took 
him  from  Missouri  to  Maine,  the  other  from 
Atlantic  City  to  Mount  Washington. 

In  spite  of  his  total  ignorance  of  cars  and 
of  mechanical  things  in  general  when  he 
began  motoring,  his  experience  on  these 
trips  taught  him  that  he  could  tour  through 
Europe.  He  was  deterred  for  a  time  by 
thought  of  the  expense,  but  eventually 
undertook  a  trip.  The  result,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  in  Alotor,  was  that,  while  he  could 
not  see  Europe  in  a  car  on  fifty  cents  a  day, 
the  trip  proved  to  be  "not  nearly  as  costly 
as  is  commonly  supposed."  Mr.  Meriweth- 
er made  the  trip  in  his  own  car  and  covered 
about  5,000  miles.  Of  course,  he  eliminated 
the  chauffeur,  partly  because  of  the  expense 
for  his  salary,  partly  because  of  the  saving 
he  could  effect  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
at  lower  rates  than  through  chauffeurs,  wlio 
constantly  exact  commissions.  Friends 
had  told  him  that  motoring  abroad  with 
chauffeurs  might  involve  an  expense  of 
$800  a  month  or  even  more,  provided  things 
■went  wrong  and  repairs  were  needed. 

At  the  very  start,  Mr.  Meriwether 
effected  a  substantial  saving.  The  cost  of 
shipping  his  car  from  New  York  to  Havre 
had  been  quoted  as  $201.20,  this  to  include 
the  boxing,  crating,  freight,  etc.  But  lie' 
was  able  to  reduce  this  amount  to  $113.16. 
Before  leaving  home  he  considered  the  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  take 
his  own  car  or  rent  one  in  Europe.  His  ex- 
perience was  that  a  rented  machine  is  better, 
provided  the  trip  is  confined  to  one  country 
and  does  not  last  longer  than  two  or  three 
weeks.  But  for  a  more  general  and  pro- 
longed trip,  "it  is  more  enjoyable,  as  well 
as  more  economical,  to  take  your  own  car." 
He  says,  on  this  point,  in  detail: 

"  The  man  who  rents  a  car  must  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  machine  as  he  finds  for  hire, 
be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  he  mu.st 
accept  many  limitations  and  restrictions. 
The  rental  cost  of  the  cheapest  automobile 
is  $20  a  day;  a  good  car  costs  $25  to  $35  a 
day,  and  if  you  travel  in  a  day  more  than  a 
certain  distance,  usually  sixty-five  miles,  an 
extra  charge  per  kilometer  must  be  paid — 
at  best  an  expensive  arrangement.  But 
just  how  expensive  you  won't  know  till  the 
trip  is  ended  and  you  learn  if  a  lawsuit  is 
necessary  to  settle  the  differences  which  will 
arise  between  what  you  think  you  owe  and 
what  the  chauffeur  demands.  Such  dis- 
putes do  not  arise  if  you  take  your  own  car; 
and  if  vour  trip  lasts  thirty  days  or  more, 
the  big  expense  of  boxing  and  shipping 
across  the  ocean  will  be  spread  thinly  over 
so  many  days  as  to  make  the  daily  average 
reasonably  low.  We  landed  in  Havre  July 
12  and  sailed  from  Najiles  October  ly, 
exactly  one  hundred  days,  during  which  we 
motored  5,018  miles,  ftad  we  rented  even 
the  cheai>est  car  it  would  have  cost  $20  a 
day,  $2,000  for  the  hundred  days,  to  which 
at  least  ten  days  more  would  be  added  to 
allow  of  its  return  to  the  starting-point  in 
France. 


"How  does  this  minimum  cost  of  $2,200 
for  a  rented  machine  compare  with  the  cost 
of  taking  your  own  car  abroad  ?  The 
amount  spent  on  our  car,  from  the  moment 
it  was  taken  to  the  carpenter's  in  New 
York  to  be  boxed  to  the  moment  after  its 
return  from  luirope  when  it  was  delivered 
to  me  on  the  pier  in  New  York  ready  to  be 
driven  away,  was  $528.67.  This  covered 
boxing,  ocean  freight  both  ways,  repairs, 
tires — everything  except  depreciation.  As 
far  as  we  could  see  our  motor  ran  as  sweetly 
and  as  smoothly  that  last  day  at  Naples  as 
it  did  the  day  it  was  newly  bought  at  the 
factory.  But,  even  if  we  allow  50  per  cent, 
for  depreciation,  the  balance  is  still  in  favor 
of  taking  one's  own  car  as  against  renting 
one  abroad.  Our  car  cost  new  $1,750;  50 
per  cent,  thereof  is  $875,  wliich,  added 
to  the  $528.67,  makes  a  total  of 
$1,403.67 — $800  less  than  would  have 
been  the  rental  cost  of  even  a  second-rate 
machine.  But  while  at  a  forced  sale  our 
automobile  might  not  bring  more  than  half 
what  we  paid  for  it,  to  tis  it  is  almost  as 
good  as  new;  moreover,  consider  the  joy  of 
driving!     If  sitting  at  the  wheel  be  to  you 


charge  was  made,  it  was  not  more  tlian  two 
or  three  francs  per  day.  This  explains  why 
his  garage  bill  for  the  entire  one  hundred 
days  was  only  $17.75.  His  bill  for  washing 
the  car  was  small,  because  the  car  was  sel- 
dom washed.  He  did  not  find  washing 
necessary,  because  the  car  was  in  constant 
use,  and  after  cleaning  would  soon  become 
dusty  again.  Ga.soline  was  to  be  found 
everywhere,  even  in  peasants'  homes.  The 
price  was  high,  an  average  of  thirt3''-four 
cents  per  gallon,  but  this  was  less  than 
friends  had  told  him  it  would  be.  The 
gasoline  charge  he  itemizes  as  follows: 

France,  184  gallons,  $60.27  (,j  2.70  cts.  ]ier  gal.) 

Germany,  73        "            24..  14  (33.06     "     "     "    ) 

Switzerland,  60       "            18.88  (31.46     "     "     "    ) 

Italy,  64       "            26.3s  (41.17     ) 


Totals.         38r        "        $120.64       (34.  ) 

His  favorable  showing,  Mr.  Meriwether 
admits,  is  in  part  due  to  freedom  from  mis- 
haps to  the  car.  This  may  in  part  have 
been  due  to  luck,  liut  he  thinks  it  more 
likely  the  result  of  wise  choice  in  the  car. 
He  knows  "some  tourists,  whose  cars  cost 
three  times  as  much  as  our  modest  two- 
seated  roadster,  who  had  three  times  as 
much  trouble."  One  American,  with  a  car 
that  cost  him  $4,200,  had  very  serious 
difficvilties.  These  Avere  due  probably  to 
the  chauffeur  (as  so  many  difficulties  are), 
"but  with  a  big  car  a  chauffeur  is  a  neces- 
sity." Mr.  Meriwether  would  not  imder- 
take  to  tour  Eurojje  in  a  big  car  when  acting 
as  chauffeur.  His  own  machine  "was  so 
simple,  was  so  near  fool-proof,  that  during 
the  whole  trip  it  never  once  got  out  of 
order;  not  even  a  bolt  had  to  be  tightened 
or  a  screw  turned."  Safety  lies  largely  in 
"common-sense  driving"  and  in  having  "a 
simple,  well-built  machine."     He  describes 

MOTOR-CAR    I.N     USE    AS    AN    ITINERA.NT    FRUIT-  "^^   '^^'^   ^^   lOllOWS  : 

^'^'^^"-  ^     "  Our  car  was  a  two-seated,  four-cylinder, 

'28  horse-power  roadster;   in  the  rear  was  a 

no  joy,  then  accept  it  as  gospel  that  you  are  folding  seat,  which  on  occasion  could  comfor- 

not  cut  out  for  a  motorist;    any  long  triji  tably  accommodate  two  persons,  but  with 

would  bore  you.     As  for  us,  even  were  it  two   exceptions  (in  Paris  and  in  Lausanne, 

chea])er  to  rent  an  automobile  we  would  not  where  we  had  friends  who  joined  us  on  short 

do  it  knowing  that  that  would  mean  the  con-  excursions)  the  rear  seat  was  not  used.     It 

stant  company  of  a  paid  man  who  alone  was   folded   down,    leaving   in    the   rear   a 

would  be  permitted  to  do  the  driving.     But,  spacious   deck  upon   which   was   bolted   a 

as  shown    above,  for    an    extended    trip  it  large  trunk  made  to  special  order.     When 

is  not  cheaper  to  rent.      It   is   mucli   more  unlocked  the  rear  end  of  the  trunk  opened 

expensive."  downward  exposing  to  view  three  drawers 

which  slide  in  and  out  like  the  drawers  of  a 

Mr.  Meriwether  gives  an  itemized  state-  bureau.      It   was   never  necessary  to  take 

ment  of  the  expenses  incurred,  as  follows:  the  trunk  into  a  hotel;   on  reaching  the  end 

of  a  dav's  run  the  particular  drawer  desired 

Havre   to    Naples,  via   Germany.,Switzerland.    etc.,  ^^^  ^aken  out  of  the  trunk  and  sent  to  our 

S.oin   miles,   July  12    to  October    10,    100  nays.  t^      1     i                             •    1  ^  •       1          1 

■    (The  franc  reckoned  at  loV  cents,  the  mark  at    24  ^"P'"''-  .   ^^'^'^  ^^^''''^''  ^'^^  ^'-''*  niches  deep, 

cents.)  thirty  mches  long,  and  twenty-two  mches 

^      ,.        „       ,,  c        .  wide — much    larger   than    the    largest    suit 

Gasoline,  38;  gallons $120.62                                        ,,                                .      ,  •    ,     1   r 

Cylinder  oil,  9  gallons 7.30  Case,  consefjucntly  we  were  not  stinted  for 

Heavy  oil,  i  i  gallons 1.22  space.     A  tire-trunk  on  the  right  running- 

Cup-grease.  3}  lbs. .    . ,       ■,  •  55  board  carried  the  wraps  and  inner  tubes: 

Repairing  brakes  which  w-ere  burned  in  de-  «.i        1    r^  •        u         j  *  j 

scending  Swiss  passes o .  ^6  »"  the   left  running-board  was  strapped  a 

Renewing  two  rear  tires,  with  "  Antiskids,"  Hs'lt,  rooiTiy  fiber  box  with  a  telescope  top 

size  32"  X  4'.  I  CO  francs  each. 74-10  which,  when  raised  to  the  limit,  gave  the 

ulncTelch"        \'.''^^:^^'^^^"^\  53,53    ^o-^  '1  depth  of  eighteen  inches." 

Garage,  storing  of  car,  91  francs 1 7  .  7S 

Garage,  washing  of  car :.y6  ^^^^   ^^    ^^^    ^ORK    STATE 

Total  "going"  expenses,  I. i;is  francs.  .  ..    $295.48  -  r  .1  j        r  .li       o 

Cost  of  shipping.  New  York  to  New  York,  via  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  becre- 

Havre  and  Naples '34 -So    tary  of  State  of  New  York,  that  on  May 

Total  cost $530.28  3,     100,500  automobiles    had    been    regis- 

Avcrage  cost  per  day,  $5.30;  per       c.  10,56  cents,  tered,    the    numl)er  of    licensed  chauffeurs 
Average  number  of  miles   per  gallon   of  gasoline,  being  57,000.      The  daily  average  of  appli- 
'^■'"  cants  for  licen.ses   tf)   cars   has   been  about 
Commonly  in  France,  and  frequently  in  250.     An  estimate,  made  by  the  State  De- 
other  countries,  he  found  hotels  that  would  partment,  is  that  in  recent  weeks  the  in- 
care  for  his  car  without  charge.    When  any  vestment  in  c.irs  in  this  State  each  week  has 
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exceeded  $1,500,000.  The  number  of  cars 
now  owned  in  the  State  is  in  excess  of  the 
numoer  owned  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  larger  than  the  number  owned 
in  all  the  Xew  England  States.  "Not  only 
the  millionaire,"  says  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "is  buying  automobiles,  but  the  poor 
man,  too."  There  is  great  demand  for  "the 
poor  man's  car."  It  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  but  is  particularly  active  in  rtiral 
districts. 

THE  GLIDDEN  TOUR 

Reports  from  the  i)athfinders  for  the 
Glidden  Tour  of  19 10  to  latest  dates  contain 
some  interesting  items.  On  April  25, 
they  were  at  Paris,  Texas,  and  about  to 
leave  for  Dallas.  Thence  they  were  going 
to  Fort  Worth  and  Oklahoma,  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  to  Chicago,  taking  in 
Omaha.  After  the  report  of  the  pathfinders 
has  been  made,  the  route  will  be  definitely 
fixt.  It  is  known  however,  that  Texas  will 
be  included  in  it.  Minor  changes  only  will 
be  made,  based  on  hotel  accommodations 
and  the  condition  of  roads  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  general  scheme,  already  agreed 
upon,  is  to  make  the  automobile  better 
known  to  people  in  the  Southwest  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  the  Southwest 
known  to  those  interested  in  motoring. 
Some  of  the  experiences  encountered  by  the 
pathfinders  are  described  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  follows : 

"During  the  last  week  the  pathfinding 
])arty  had  probably  more  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  than  any  pathfinders  of  previous 
Glidden  tours.  Starting  from  Cincinnati 
on  April  12,  they  ran  into  a  double  storm, 
which  came  out  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  swept  across  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  country.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of 
this  deluge  than  they  ranin  to  another  storm, 
which  came  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  during  the  last  week  they  have  done 
nothing  but  search  the  river  banks  to  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas  for  fording-places  and 
bridges  which  had  disappeared  with  the 
rising  of  the  streams  in  that  district.  After 
leaving  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  20,  they 
found  excellent  roads  all  the  way  to  Helena, 
Ark.,  to  which  point  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  delegation  of  motorists,  who  journeyed 
all  the  way  to  Memphis  to  meet  them  and 
pilot  them  across  the  State  line. 

"From  Helena,  Ark.,  to  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
they  found  a  long  day's  run.  With  its  d6- 
tours  included,  the  distance  was  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  On 
what  is  called  the  Grand  Prairie,  east  of 
Little  Rock,  the  Chalmers'  '30,'  loaded 
with  four  heavy  passengers,  and  baggage, 
found  it  easy  to  reel  off  forty  miles  an  hour. 
At  Dalesville,  Ark.,  the  party  saw  three 
hundred  convicts  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  special  road  for  the  tourists.  While 
all  the  roads  will  be  passable  in  the  month 
of  June,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  official  pathfinder, 
is  vu-ging  the  county  officials  of  the  various 
counties  through  which  he  passes,  to  make 
as  many  repairs  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
a  good  impression  upon  the  several  hundred 
tourists,  who  will  visit  their  covmtry  for  the 
first  time  in  June.  Between  Dalesville  and 
Texarkana,  Ark.,  the  pathfinders  crossed 
the  Red  River  bottom  lands,  and  had  some 
more  hair-raising  experiences  with  the  ex- 
cited little  streams,  which  seized  their  car 
and  tossed  it  around  as  tho  it  were  a  row- 
boat;  but,  thanks  to  the  expert  driving  of 
'Joe'  Gardham  of  the  Chalmers  factory, 
the  car  reached  Texarkana  little  the  worse 
for  its  hard  battle  with  the  mud  and  rain." 


PERMANENCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

Amid  the  present  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  motor-car  industry,  thoughtful 
observers  are  raising  questions  as  to  how 
long  conditions  may  be  expected  to  last. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  anywhere  that 
the  car   itself,   as   a  vehicle   of   utility   for 


By  Courtesy  oi  "Motor," 

ONE    OF    THE    ROADS  TRAVERSEU  BV    THE    GLIDDEN 
PATHFINDERS. 

transportation,  has  come  to  stay.  There 
remains,  however,  the  question,  whether  the 
industry  of  making  new  cars  and  new 
machinery  for  making  cars  will  long  con- 
tinue in  its  present  prosperous  condition. 
It  is  reasoned  by  a  writer  in  Machinery  that, 
"after  the  existing  and  projected  auto- 
mobile works  are  equipped,  we  shall  have 
some  let-up  in  the  demand  for  machine 
tools  for  that  purpose."  The  writer  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  skill  of  the  me- 
chanic will  be  able  ' '  to  develop  the  industry 


GLIDDEN    PATHFINDERS   CUTTING    AWAY   AN    OB- 
STRUCTION   IN    THE    ROAD. 


gradually  and  conservatively  until  it  be- 
comes as  safe  and  permanent  as  any  other." 
There  are  many  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  supplies  who  now  sell  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  prod- 


uct to  the  motor-car  trade.  Not  a  few  of 
these  men,  having  in  mind  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  bicycle  trade  dropt  of¥ 
several  years  ago,  have  feared  that  similar 
results  might  come  with  motor-cars.  The 
writer  in  Machinery,  however,  points  out, 
as  have  many  persons  before,  that  the  con- 
ditions in  the  two  crazes  are  different.  The 
bicycle  industry  years  since  was  reduced  to 
•  a  strictly  commercial  business :  not  one 
rider  in  a  hundred  now  uses  a  wheel  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasure.  Bicycling  as  a  fad 
began  to  decline  when,  •  on  the  one  hand, 
it  had  become  commercialized,  and  on 
the  other,  when  all  classes  of  people  took 
to  it  for  pleasure.  The  commercial  side  of 
automobiling,  most  men  agree,  is  the  side 
on  which  lies  the  substantial  future  of  the 
industry.  Cars  for  pleasure  may,  or  may 
not,  decline  in  popularity.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  the  motor-vehicle  for  commercial 
purposes  has  come  to  stay,  and  in  future 
will  be  enormously  developed  and  popular- 
ized. One  reason,  heretofore,  for  neglect  of 
the  car  of  utility  has  been  the  small  margin 
of  profit  obtained  for  it  as  compared  with 
the  large  profit  on  a  car  used  for  plea.sure. 
Still  another  reason  has  lain  in  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  thus  far  have  been  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  even  for  pleasure-cars. 

THE    SELDEN    PATENT 

The  decision  of  Judge  Hough  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  handed  down 
several  months  ago,  and  upholding  the 
Selden  patent,  still  remains  a  subject  of 
much  interest  and  comment.  On  April 
22,  the  Association  of  Licensed  Manu- 
facturers issued  a  pamphlet  for  general 
distribution,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
acquaint  the  general  automobile  public 
with  the  facts  to  which  the  decision  per- 
tained. So  much  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  as  afifecting  manufacturers,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  general  public  might  not 
clearly  understand  what  the  decision  meant 
as  affecting  not  only  manufacturers,  but 
private  owners. 

Nearly  eighty  manufacturers  under 
licenses  to  use  the  patent  are  now  making 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cars  of 
different  models.  In  the  pamphlet  referred 
to,  ("What  is  the  Selden  Patent,")  it  is 
stated  that  the  principal  claim  of  the  patent 
"may  be  summarized  as  covering  the  com- 
bination of  mechanical  elements  absolutely 
essential  to  constructing  the  gasoline  auto- 
mobile of  to-day;  the  driving  and  steering 
wheels;  the  liquid  hydrocarbo  gas-engine 
of  tlie  compression  type  (which  means  the 
modern  gasoline  engine) ;  reduced  speed  of 
driving-gears  as  compared  with  the  speed 
of  the  engine;  any  means  of  disconnection 
between  the  engine  and  the  driving-wheels 
(the  clutch) ;  liquid-ftiel-receptacle,  the 
whole  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  body  sub- 
stantially unencumbered  and  suitable  for 
carrying  persons  or  goods." 

It  is  stated  that,  since  the  decision  was 
rendered,  "nearly  all  the  prominent  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  companies  not  there- 
tofore licensed,  have  become  licensed,"  and 
these  new  companies  "number  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  in  the  present  list." 
Somewhat  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the 
cars  produced  in  igoq  were  licensed,  these 
{Continued  on  page  Q841 
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Chicago.  Competition  is  one  cause  of  this. 
In  some  of  the  outlying  districts  as  low  a 
rate  as  $i8  a  month  has  been  known  for 
storing  two  cars,  a  touring  and  a  runabout. 
In  West  Philadelphia  there  are  garages 
which  will  store,  call  for,  and  deliver  a  tour- 
ing car  for  S 1 5  a  month  and  a  runabout 
for  $12.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases.  They  merely  show  the  low  rates 
that  prevail  in  vsome  parts  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  central  parts  rates  are  about  the 
same  as  in  other  large  cities;  for  large  cars 
$25  to  $30  a  month;  for  small  ones  from 
$15  to  Sao.  Gasoline  may  be  had  at  eigh- 
teen or  sometimes  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 
Keepers  of  garages  maintain  that  there  is 
no  money  in  the  business,  their  rents  some- 
times amounting  to  about  one-half  their 
receipts.  Moreover,  the  season  does  not 
last  all  the  year.  In  the  down-town  garages, 
fully  fifty  percent,  of  the  regvtlar  customers 
withdraw  their  cars  for  four  months  in  the 
summer  season. 

In  Boston  there  is  a  club  having  a  garage 
with  a  capacity  for  200  cars.  It  is  well 
filled  all  the  time.  Monthly  charges  range 
from  $35  for  a  limousine  to  $2 1  for  cars  with 
a  wheel  base  of  88  inches.  One  of  the  large 
public  garages  has  a» capacity  of  300,  tht 
charges  there  being  about  $5  less  for  eacl 
class  of  car  than  at  the  club.  The  charge 
for  transients  is  $2.50  a  day. 

In  Buffalo  prices  are  lower  than  any  thus 
far  noted.  In  the  entire  city  are  forty 
garages.  A  garage  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  charges,  for  a  limousine,  $27.50  a 
month;  for  a  touring  car,  $22.50;  and  for  a 
small  car,  $17.50.  In  a  less  fashionable  part, 
the  charge  for  a  large  car  is  $25;  for  a 
medium-size  one,  $20;  for  a  small  one,  $15. 
These  figures  are  for  storage,  washing,  and 
polishing. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  COST  OF  THE  CAR 
Howard  E.  Coffin  has  itemized  the  cost  of 
the  pleasure-car  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Motor.  He  finds  six  items:  material,  de- 
sign, labor,  overhead  charges,  profit,  agent's 
commission.  The  last  two,  he  believes,  not 
to  vary  much  with  manufacturers — that  is, 
the  margin  of  profit  is  usually  reckoned  on 
the  same  basis,  and  the  agent's  cornmission 
is  also  about  the  same  in  all  cases.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  much  difference  exists  in  the 
cost  of  material,  except  that  a  very  great 
advantage  lies  with  the  manufacturer  who 
buys  in  large  quantities.  This  advantage 
accrues  chiefly  to  the  manufacturer  of  low- 
priced  cars. 

Of  more  importance  than  any  of  these 
items  in  determining  the  selling  price  is  the 
cost  of  the  design.  The  man  who  draws  the 
specifications  for  material  can  produce  in- 
numerable economies  by  judicious  plans 
and  especially  by  securing  simplicity  of  de- 
sign. "The  proper  material  in  the  proper 
place,"  says  Mr.  Coffin,  "and  abstinence 
from  all  frills  and  furbelows,"  mean  every- 
thing. The  engineer  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  labor  charge.  Thousands  of  dollars 
may  be  saved  or  lost  according  to  the  at- 
tention given  by  him  to  minor  details  of 
structural  design. 

The  overhead  charges  are  those  in  which 
great  variations  will  also  be  found.  In  this 
classification  are  included  all  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  conduct  of  the  btisiness  out- 
side of  the  direct  cost  of  labor,  material,  and 
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Sheridan  Road,  Highland  Park,  ill.,  Treated  With   1  arvia  A 

Building   Traffic-Proof  Roads 


The  application  of  Tarvia  is  the  cheapest, 
the  best  and  the  only  well  proven  means  of 
preserving  the  surface  of  macadam  roadways 
under  automobile  traffic.  Oils  and  other 
materials  for  dust-suppression  are  mere  pallia- 
tives and  do  not  prevent  the  pulverization  of 
the  roadway.  Tarvia  gives  to  the  road  surface 
a  certiii)  plasticity.  The  thrust  of  automo- 
bile wheels  which  grinds  the  ordinary  brittle 
macadam  surface  into  powder  has  no  effect 
upon  the  tarviated  surface.  Tarvia  thus  pre- 
serves the  road  surface  and  keeps  it  from 
wasting  away  in  the  form  of  dust. 

Tarvia  is  a  product  of  coal  tar,  especi- 
ally prepared  for  road  use.  It  soaks  deep 
into  the  macadam,  making  a  very  tough 
elastic  matrix  around  the  stones.  The 
surface  is  durable  and  resilient,  resemb- 
ling sheet  asphalt  in  appearance.  A  tarvi- 
ated road  is  the  only  form  of  macadam  road- 


way that  can  withstand  automobile  traffic. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  with  Tarvia,  es- 
pecially under  heavy  wear,  is  less  than  main- 
tenance with  water-sprinkling  and  constant 
renewal  of  the  stone,  and  is  vastly  more 
satisfactorv'  because  the  dust  nuisance  is 
abolished. 

Some  towns  with  serious  road  problems 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  using  Tarvia  in 
all  new  macadam,  believing  that  in  these 
days  any  other  sort  of  road  is  uneconomical. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  maintain  a  dustless  road  with  Tarvia  than 
a  dusty  one  without  it. 

Do  you  suffer  from  the  dust  nuisance  or  are 
you  paying  taxes  for  roads  that  seem  to  be  al- 
ways worn  out.'  If  so,  send  for  our  free  book- 
lets with  their  up-to-date  information  as  to 
methods  of  relief.   Address  our  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York        Chicago        PhiJadclpliia        Boston        St.  Ixiiiis         Cleveland         Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  Pittsburg  Kansas,  t  ity  N^w  Orleans  London,  Eng. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will    ship    you    a 

RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on   approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  theTJnited  States  without  a  cent  depoul  in  advance, &\\A. 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wiab  to  keep  it, 

ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  nm  CAPTADV  DRIPEC  Wc  sell  the  highest  crrade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 

*        y       .  r.  ■      *°  "'Jerat  lower  pric«8  than  any  other  house.    We 

Rave  you  $10  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Hishest  grade  models  with 

Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 

DinCD  APEIITC    UlAUTCn   Ineaeh  t.>wa  an<l  district  to  rUlc  and  exliibit  a  sample 

niUCn  nUCn  Id    llfiniCII    l9ia"Ran«ror"nicyclcrumi^hcdbyus.    YouwUtH3 

antonlsllCHl  atthe  monrf/r/uV/y /<ra//ri«x.ind  tlic  lilKrral  prop  .sitions  and  spedal  offer  we  will 

give  on  the  drst  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.    WrltO  at  once  for  our  special  offer, 

DO  HOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tlrcsfr^m  anyone  at  any  fyriceun^^\  you  receive  ourcatalogue 

and  le.imour  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 

your  own  natne  pl.ite  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  day  rr(  cived. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  Dumb../ taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
it>c  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  98  eacb.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC  PAACTCD  QDAIfC  rear  wheels,  Innertubes,  lamps,  ryclometen,  parts,  repairs 
linC«(  WUflOICII  DnfllVC  aodeverythlog  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  uhuoI  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  tfKlav  for  our  Large  Cataio^ut  t>eautlfully  iTlustT.ited  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
lntere<.tln^  matter  and  useful  Informatioo.    It  ooly  costs  a  postal  to  get  evcr>-thing.    Write  it  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  A.I74  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Kelly- 

Sprin 

Automobfle 
Tires 


It  is  enough  to  know  that  there 
IS  an  automobile  tire  made 
by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
Kelly-Springfield  Vehicle 
Tires.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
maintaming  a  high  standard 
of  quality  in  a  new  field. 

Aher  a  season  of  Kelly-Springfields 
our  tire  bills  have  been  greatly 
reduced. — Greater  Xnv  York  and 
Suburban  Transportation  Company. 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Officei  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston. 
Si.  Louis,  Detroil.  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco  and  Akron,  O. 


FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  NEEDRAW 

Boston 
Garter 


MoS  comfortable 
with   either  knee 
or  full  length 
drawers.     You 
cannot   feel    it. 
Insi^   on  hav 
ing  the 


Soft, 
non- 
elastic, 
Knit  Leg 
Band  with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Good 
All  the 

Year 
Round. 


Cotton,  NIC.  Plftt«,  2Sc. 
SUkPd't,  0<dd  PI.,  SOc. 
lUU«d  on  B«c*lpt  of  Prlc«. 


Conforms  to 
contour   of   leg 
perfecftly. 

No  metal 
touches  the  flesh 


GEORGE  FROST  GO. 

Mftkers,  Boitoo. 


First     Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  ontjitand- 
ing,  $680,000, on  Railioad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
.$13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cnmulative,  participating  stock  to 
net  7.2  'ir  to  7. 8  '7,  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6  % 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.     fai  Fifth  Ave.)     Dept.  A 

NEW  YORK 


V  shop  maintenance.  Hence  it  includes  all 
salaries  of  a  clerical,  office,  arid  selling  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  rent  of  selling  otlfices, 
the  advertising,  replacement  guaranties, 
etc.  In  no  department  of  the  business  are 
there  better  opportunities  for  effective  work 
than  in  the  control  and  economical  opera- 
tion of  this  one.  Experience  has  resulted 
so  differently  that  Mr.  Coffin  says  the 
charge  against  a  car  under  this  head  may  be 
$25,  $50,  $100,  or  $500.  The  selling  price 
will  be  greatly  increased  when  a  company 
maintains  a  large,  unwieldy,  and  expensive 
organization.  The  man  who  buys  a  car 
buys  a  variety  of  things,  not  only  material 
and  labor,  but  commission,  rent,  adverti- 
sing, profit,  etc. 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAYS    WANTED 

Eugene  Christian  prints  in  Motor  an 
earnest  plea  for  highways  to  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Government.  He  says  the  mar- 
velous development  of  civilization  in  the 
last  century  was  chiefly  due  to  the  improve- 
ment in  facilities  for  transportation,  brought 
about  by  steam  power  and  electricity.  In 
this  way,  men  saw  more  of  one  another  and 
exchanged  their  ideas  and  commodities 
more  readily.  Mr.  Christian  maintains  that 
the  possibilities  for  improvement  have  been 
realized  only  in  part.  The  steam  railway 
did  its  work  for  cities,  the  trolley  has  since 
been  doing  work  for  suburbs  and  smaller 
towns.  It  remains  for  the  motor-car  to  do 
the  same  for  the  remotest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  car's  first  need  is  good  roads. 

In  the  matter  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment alone  the  railroad  thus  far  has  cov- 
ered only  a  small  portion  of  our  great  do- 
main. One  estimate  is  that,  for  every  acre 
of  farming  land  benefited  by  steam  or 
trolley  roads,  there  remain  ten  still  un- 
reached. Should  all  this  land  eventually 
be  linked  with  the  great  consuming  centers 
of  the  world  the  results  would  surpass  one's 
wildest  dreams.  Present  conditions  have 
caused  some  of  the  best  farming  com- 
munities in  the  country  to  remain  sparsely 
settled,  miles  separating  dwelling-houses, 
when  a  good  road  and  the  motor-car  would 
make  them  easily  accessible.  Fine  roads 
and  cars  would  not  only  do  this,  but  would 
make  farming  more  attractive,  stimulate 
production,  increase  population,  and  divert 
the  stream  from  cities  to  the  country. 

The  writer  maintains  that  the  highest 
interest  of  America,  including  social,  educa- 
tional, agricultural,  and  commercial  in- 
terests, all  demand  good  roads  for  motor- 
cars, in  order  that  vast  sources  of  future 
wealth  may  be  opened  up.  He  believes  that 
the  cost  could  be  so  distributed  that  it 
would  not  be  seriously  felt.  Inventive 
genius  has  now  given  us  a  solution  of  one- 
half  the  problem  by  producing  the  motor- 
car; the  Government  should  solve  the  re- 
maining half  by  providing  good  roads.  The 
two  combined  would  give  to  the  country 
facilities  that  would  "double  the  national 
wealth  in  less  than  one  decade." 

Mr.  Christian's  plan  in  outline  is  that  two 
great  national  highways  be  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  motor-cars.  One  should  run 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  con- 
nect New  York  with  San  Francisco;    the 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE   UMPIRE 

Nobody  loves  an  umpire.  When  the 
home  team  loses,  it's  all  his  fault,  and  when 
the  game  is  won,  it's  in  spite  of  him.  Do 
the  fans  applavid  when  he  handles  a  fifteen- 
inning  game  without  making  a  mistake;  di> 
they  cheer  his  name  "when  he  stops  a  foul 
tip  with  his  shin,  or  has  a  swift  shoot 
bounced  of!"  his  mask?"  "Yes,  they  do, — 
not!  "  says  "  Billy"  Evans,  of  the  American 
League  staff.  But  while  the  baseball 
arbitrator's  position  can  not  be  called  an 
enviable  one,  Mr.  Evans,  writing  in  The 
Sunday  Magazine,  alludes  to  its  one  re- 
deeming feature — "the  salary  connected 
with  this  job." 

While  it  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps, 
there  isn't  a  man  of  any  prominence  in 
either  of  the  major  leagues  who  is  receiving 
less  than  twent\-four  hundred  dollars  and 
expenses  for  six  months'  work.  Positions 
at  which  siich  a  salary  can  be  commanded, 
for  so  short  a  period  of  time,  are  few  and  far 
between;  consequently  the  men  judging 
the  plays  figure  they  can  stand  any  abuse 
that  may  come  their  way. 

The  assertion  that  the  umpire's  friends 
are  generally  in  the  minority  is  proved,  says 
Mr.  Evans,  "by  a  little  happening  that  was 
staged  in  Chicago  several  j-ears  ago." 

Joe  Cantillon,  former  manager  of  the 
Washington  team,  was  umpiring  in  the 
American  League  at  the  time.  Joe  ap- 
peared at  the  ball  park  one  day  accom- 
panied by  two  men.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  gate  was  a  new  employee,  and  he  re- 
fused to  pass  in  the  two  Chicagoans. 

"  I  have  orders  not  to  let  any  one  through 
the  turnstiles  without  a  pass,  Mr.  Cantillon. 
I  am  sorry;  but  you  will  have  to  see  Mr. 
Comiskey,"  "was  the  gateman's  none  too 
cheerful  greeting. 

"Tell  Comiskey  that  I  have  two  friends 
with  me  and  I  would  like  to  pass  them  into 
the  game,"  requested  the  offended  ump. 

The  gatekeejjer  wrote  out  the  request  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  attendants  to  be  taken 
to  Owner  Comiskey  of  the  White  Sox. 

The  note  read  as  follows,  "Umpire  Can- 
tillon has  two  friends  with  him  and  wants 
to  get  them  into  the  game." 

It  seems  the  day  before  Cantillon  had  a 
very  to\i.gh  game  to  umpire,  in  which  several 
close  decisions  went  against  the  home  team, 
preventing  Chicago  from  scoring  a  possible 
victory.  While  still  a  trifle  sore  over  the 
outcome  of  the  game,  Comiskey  couldn't 
let  a  chance  slip  by  to  have  a  little  fun  at 
Cantillon's  expense.  Sitting  down  at  his 
desk  he  scribVjled  off  this  reply,  "If  there 
are  two  men  in  Chicago  brave  enough  to 
pose  as  an  umpire's  friend,  especially  Can- 
tillon's, pass  them  in  and  give  'em  bf)x 
seats." 

Cantillon  wasn't  any  too  pleased  with  the 
answer  at  the  time;  \mt  in  after  years  he 
managed  to  get  many  a  hearty  laugh  out  of 
the  situation. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  story  in 
which  Cantillon  figured,  not  as  umjnre,  but 
as  manager  of  the  Washington  team : 

Jack  Sheridan,  dean  of  um(>ires,  had 
worked  several  years  with  Cantillon,   and 
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To  Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful 

Every  woman  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  have  un- 
sightly spots,  w^ater  stains,  dirt  stains  and  foot-tracks  spoil 
the  beauty  of  her  floors,  stairs  and  woodwork.  They  ruin 
the  beauty  of  her  entire  home. 

Will  you  test,  at  our  expense, 

JOHNSON'S  KLEEN  FLOOR 


the  o/i/y  preparation  for  iinmeciiately  remo\'ing  all  these  discolorations? 
Kleen  Floor  any  woman  can  keep  her  floors  bright  and  clean — like  new. 


With  Johnson's 


Simply  dampen  a  cloth  with  Kleen  Floor  and  rub  it  over  the  floor.  Instantly,  all 
spots,  stains  ana  discolorations  disappear  -without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  finish, 

John><on's  Kleen  Floor  rejuvenates  the  finish — brings  back  its  original  beauty— 
greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  all  floors,  whether  finished  with  Shellac,  Varnish 
or  other  preparations. 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  is  quickly  applied — two  hours  is  ample  time  in  which  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  floor,  wax  it  and  replace  the  rugs. 


*MLE 


We  want    to   send    you,    free,    sample    bottle    of   Johnson's 

Kleen  Floor  and    a    package    of    Johnson's    Wax    to    be  u 

after  Kleen  Floor  is  applied. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  gives  the  floors  that  soft,  lustrous,  artistic 
jjolish  which  does  not  show  heel-marks  or  scratches  and  to  which  dust 
and  dirt  do  not  adhere.  •/ 
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S.C, 

JoluUOB 

&  Sob 
Racine,  Wi«. 


^.'     I  accept  your 
^°/  FKKK   offer   of 
,~i>/    s  a  m  p  1  e  H 


It  is  ideal  for  polishing  woodwork,  furniture,  pianos,  etc.    All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  occasionally  apply  it  with  a  cloth,  and  then 
bring  to  a  polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Your  floors  receive  harder  wear  than  any  other  part  of  your 
woodwork,  hence,  require  special  treatment.    Kleen  Floor   ^•-   sampler      of 
will  keep  them  always  in  perfect  condition.  /-!••'  Johnson's    Kleen 

We  want  to  send  vou.  free,  iirepaid,  samples  o''-'  P'""""  -'"^  Prepared 
of  our  Kleen  Floor  and  Prepared  Wax,  to-  <#'••  ,V"'''  "'so  booklet. 
Kcther  with  the  latest  edition  o(  our  (-p.  Kdition  L  5,  on  Home 
handsomely  illustrated  book  on  the  ©.  Beautifying  I  agree  to 
••Prnpcr  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood-  .^,  '*«'**  the  samples  ;  and.  if 
work  and  Furniture."  We  attach  a  ^/  T,,"'"?  them  satisfactory, 
coupon  for  your  convenience.  j*/     w'l'  «*«  ui.v  dealer  to  sup- 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son      "^ 

RACINE.  WIS.  ^Name 

"The  Wood  Finishing 
A  uthoritits  " 


have  many  features  that  will  interest  you.  Hand- 
some and  solid  in  ai)pearance  witli  no  disfiguring 
iron  bands  to  iiold  the  sections  together:  glass  doors 
(roller  bearing,  non-binding)  easily  removable  for 
cleaning  without  taking  down  the  entire  stack. 

The  prices  are  lower  than  others 

Our  free  catalogue  H  proves  this  and  will  please  yoii. 
It  quotes  our  aitraciive  low  prices,  shows  latest  S.ini- 
tary  Clawfoot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles  all  high- 
grade  (^rand  Kapids  quality  in  finish  and  workmanship. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn    Furniture   Co. 

19  Victoria  St..  Grand  Rapidi.  Mich. 


CLAWKOOT 
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IF  the  watch  you  have  now  is  nearing  the  end 
of  its  usefulness,  or  is  disappointing  to  you  in 
any  way,  get  an  Inger soil-Trenton.  From 
the  minute  you  put  il  in  your  pocket  you  will 
be  sure  that  you  have  at  last  found  a  watch  that 
will  not  fail  you — the  only  watch  you  will  need 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  barring  accidents. 

Ever}"  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  finely  jeweled  and 
keeps  time  to  the  minute.  IVe  guarantee  this; 
you  prove  it  through  long  years  of  use.  It  is  a 
joy  to  carry  such  a  watch. 

JEWELED  WATCHES 

If  you  want  to  spend  only  $5.00  you  can  get 
an  Ingersoll-Trenton  in  a  durable  nickel  case. 
Make  it  |7. 00  and  the  case  will  be  ten-year  gold- 
filled.  For  S9.00  you  can  get  an  Ingersoll- 
Trenton  in  a  twent}'-year  gold-filled  case  —  a 
superb  watch  fit  for  the  most  critical  user. 

Possibly  you  are  ready  right  now  for  a  practical 
demonstration  in  watch-economy  and  watch- 
satisfaction.  In  that  case  do  two  things:  first, 
rely  on  this  advertisement;  second,  go  straight  to 
your  jeweler  and  tell  him  what  you  want.  INSIST 
on  an  Ingersoll-Trenton.  There! — that  is  ab- 
solutely the  best  thing  we  can  tell  you  about 
watch-buying. 

"As  time  goes  on ' '  we  continue  to  make  more  than  one-half 
of  all  the  watches  made  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  manufacture  the  famous  INGERSOLL  Watches  at 
$1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  seven- 
teen busy  years.     Ingersoll  models  are  sold  by  60,000  dealers. 

Our  illustrated  fact-book  about  watchmaking  vrill  open 
your  eyes  and  save  you  money.  Send  for  a  copy.  Read  it 
yourself  and  loan  it  to  your  neighbors.     It's  a  good  book. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.  V:;ti'^t 


THE    Rir.HT   TIME 

IN 

CONNECTICUT 

"I  have  compared 
my  Ingersoll-Trenton 
Watch  with  Standard 
time  dtuly  for  four- 
teen days.  It  has  ap- 
parently not  varied 
even  a  fraction  of  a 
second." 

W.  D.  Tucker, 

Middletown, 

Conn. 


Small  picture  of  an 
Ingenoll  -  Trenton 
fVatch  showing  side 
view  of  movement. 


RESOLVED: 

That  the  Ingersoll- 
Trenton  Watch  has 
fully  earned  its 
place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  devoted  to  the 
World's  accurate 
timepieces. 


JUST   READY 

JUST   READY 

"Makers  of  Sorrow 
and  Makers  of  Joy " 

By    DORA    MELEGARI 

Authorized  Translation 

"The  day  will  come  when  every  sincerely 
good  human  being  will  be  as  careful  not  to  be  a 
maker  of  sorrow  as  not  to  commit  deeds  that 
are  dishonest  and  cruel.  Happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  resides  in  one's  own  heart,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  he 
derives  from  the  richness  or  poverty  of  his 
inner  life  and  communion  with  the  divine, 
but  because  he  learns  to  feel  and  enjoy  the 
vs-armth   and   brightness   radiated  by  human 
sympathy." — The  Author. 

12mo.     Cloth.     $1.25  net;   postpaid,  $1.32 

Dominion  and  Power 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  "  The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  "  The  Measure  of 
a  Man,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Charles  Brodie 
*    Patterson's  most  [jopular  books.    It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  contains  some  five  or  six 
new  chapters,  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Psychic  Development,  The  Right  Use  of 
the   Breath,  Self-Control,  etc.     It  is  filled  with 
uphftmg  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  readers. 
"  Dominion  and  Power  "  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  which  language  three  editions 
have  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.20  nef;  postpaid,  $1.30 

FUNK   &   WAGNAI  I  S  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street                      -           New  York 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street           ■          .           New  York 

consequently  criticism  from  him  would 
naturally  affect  Sheridan  more  than  it 
would  umpires  who  had  never  worked  on 
the  same  staff.  For  a  time  Joe  was  the  best- 
behaved  manager  in  the  world.  He  tried 
his  best  to  overlook  all  faults,  knowing  the 
plays  were  being  given  just  as  seen.  Things 
began  breaking  so  badly  for  his  club  right 
off  the  reel,  however,  that  it  was  only  nat- 
ural for  him  to  fly  off  the  handle.  His  first 
offense  had  Jack  Sheridan  at  the  other  end 
of  the  argument. 

It  was  a  game  at  Washington,  which  was 
a  battle  from  the  opening  of  the  first  inning 
to  the  close  of  the  contest.  It  seemed  as  il 
every  play  at  the  bases  was  close,  and  as 
Fate  would  have  it  quite  a  few  of  the  de- 
cisions were  going  against  Washington. 

Early  in  the  game  Cantillon  looked  on 
without  making  any  comment;  but,  as  all 
the  breaks  in  luck  seemed  destined  to  go- 
against  his  club,  his  ire  began  to  assert  itself. 
He  began  by  pleading  with  Sheridan  in  a 
sort  of  a  humble  way  to  remember  that  the 
Washington  club  was  still  in  the  league. 
Sheridan  only  smiled  and  informed  Joe  that 
if  his  team  lost  a  few  more  games  it  would 
have  such  a  firm  hold  on  last  place  that  the 
fans  would  begin  to  think  the  club  was 
really  in  some  other  organization.  This 
sally  didn't  make  the  Washington  manager 
feel  any  better. 

The  close  plays  persisted  in  coming  up 
and,  in  Cantillon's  opinion,  continued  to  go- 
the  wrong  way.  To  show  his  feeUngs  more 
clearly,  he  began  to  question  Sheridan's 
judgment  in  a  more  forcible  manner.  Jack 
stood  for  the  objections  for  a  time  without 
comment;  but  finally,  as  a  warning,  he  in- 
formed Cantillon  that  the  clubhouse  door 
was  open  and  would  soon  be  welcoming  him. 

The  expected  blow  came  off  in  the  seventh 
inning,  when  Sheridan  nipt  a  prospective 
rally  in  the  bud  by  declaring  a  man  out  at 
the  plate  on  a  very  close  play.  Cantillon, 
who  had  been  coaching  at  first,  rushed  to 
the  plate  wildly  excited,  and  in  a  voice  that 
could  be  heard  in  the  stands,  yelled : 

"Of  all  the  joke  decisions  I  ever  saw,  that 
one  was  the  limit ! ' ' 

The  hot  shot  hurt  Sheridan  more  than  he 
cared  to  show ;  but  he  tried  to  get  back  at 
Cantillon  by  shouting  in  a  voice  just, a  key 
higher,  "I  suppose  you  never  made  a  mis- 
take when  you  were  umpire." 

"Yes,  I  made  plenty  of  mistakes,"  was 
Cantillon's  quick  retort;  "but  I  failed  to 
make  the  one  you  are  making  every  day. 
When  I  realized  that  I  had  gone  blind  I 
knew  enough  to  retire ! ' ' 

This  was  too  much  for  old  Jack,  and  he 
made  Cantillon  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
clubhouse. 

An  umpire's  first  season  in  a  big  leagtie 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  his  hardest,  remarks 
Evans,  and  if  he  can  get  through  it  success- 
fully, he  is  likely  to  hold  down  his  position 
permanently.  Of  the  new  men  in  the  Amer- 
ican League  last  year,  Fred,  or  "Bull" 
Ferine,  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  we 
are  told. 

Ferine,  tho  small,  possesses  plenty  of 
nerve,  and  always  has  a  good  fund  of  humor 
at  his  tongue's  end.  Altho  never  looking 
for  trouble,  he  always  meets  it  in  a  clever 
way,  and  a  few  of  his  run-ins  with  different 
players  last  year  were  of  an  interesting 
nature. 

Jakey  Atz,  the  clever  utility  player  of 
the  Chicago  White  Sox,  was  twice  the  vic- 
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tim  of  Perine's  rule,  and  each  time  Atz  was 
requested  to  beat  it  to  the  clubhouse.  The 
offense  in  each  instance  was  unique. 

One  day,  while  playing  second  base,  Atz 
felt  certain  that  he  had  caught  one  of  the 
visiting  players  who  had  tried  to  pilfer 
second.  Umpire  Ferine  took  an  opposite 
view  of  the  situation,  and  declared  the 
runner  safe. 

The  verdict  failed  to  make  a  hit  with  Atz, 
and  he  at  once  began  to  show  his  indigna- 
tion over  the  affair.  Rushing  at  Ferine 
with  his  arms  waving,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  windmill,  he  protested  vigorously 
against  the  mling.  Ferine  was  obdurate. 
To  show  more  strongly  just  how  bad  he 
thought  the  decision  really  was,  Atz  tossed 
his  glove  high  into  the  air,  and  followed  this 
performance  by  sending  his  cap  in  pur.suit. 
This  was  too  much  for  Ferine,  who,  without 
making  much  ado,  turned  to  Atz  and 
said  ; 

"You  may  do  the  rest  of  \-our  disrobing 
in  the  clubhouse." 

Thereupon  the  surprized  player  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  put  out  of  the  game. 

The  following  day  Atz  came  to  the  bat, 
still  a  trifle  sore  over  the  disputed  decision; 
also  his  ejection  from  the  game. 

With  the  call  of  three  balls  and  no  strikes, 
Ferine  called  two  strikes  in  succession  on 
him.  Fearing  that  any  open  objection 
would  cause  his  retirement  from  the  game, 
Atz  refrained  from  voicing  his  sentiment ; 
yet,  in  order  to  convey  his  utter  disgust,  he 
assumed  a  sort  of  Napoleonic  attitude  at 
the  plate. 

Jake  would  have  stood  a  better  chance 
had  he  said  something.  Ferine  failed  to 
ippreciate  the  classic  pose,  and  told  Atz  to 
hike  to  the  clubhouse,  adding  that  with  a 
little  practise  he  might  make  good  as  a 
wooden-Indian  sign  in  front  of  some  cigar- 
store.     Jake  went. 

Just  before  a  game  in  New  York  one  day, 
Ferine  surveyed  his  field  to  see  if  everything 
was  all  right.  Fitcher  Bill  Donovan  of 
Detroit  happened  to  be  coaching  at  third 
base.  Ferine  looked  longer  than  usual  in 
his  direction.  Donovan  resented  Ferine's 
suspicious  glances  and  remarked  rather 
sarcastically: 

"Umpire  your  ball-game,  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  me,  and  you  will  get  along 
better." 

"You've  already  received  all  the  atten- 
tion you're  going  to  get  from  me.  On  your 
way !  "  was  Perine's  comeback. 

Much  to  his  surprize  and  indignation, 
Donovan  was  chased  to  the  clubhouse.  The 
day  passed  by  without  further  argument. 
He  had  nipt  trouble  in  the  bud. 

The  players  soon  came  to  the  realization 
that  Ferine  intended  to  run  his  game  with- 
out any  interference,  and  they  left  him 
severely  alone. 

According  to  Mr.  Evans,  Tim  Hurst,  who 
retired  from  the  American  League  staff  of 
umpires  last  year,  was  "the  greatest 
character  the  game  has  ever  known,"  with- 
out an  equal  "as  a  disjjenser  of  choice 
repartee  and  biting  sarcasm."  Another 
notable  umpire  is  Jack  Sheridan,  of  the 
same  league.  He  is  the  veteran  of  the 
diamond,  and  has  seen  twenty-si.x  years  of 
service.  This  career  began  in  an  odd 
way : 

Back  in  the  '8o's  he  was  a  ball-player  of 


Time's  Derelicts 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


GREAT  WRITER  once  said,  "Nothing  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  an  old  man  should  have  nothing  to 
show  that  he  has  lived  long  except  his  years."  'k  How 
true  is  this  and  yet  how  often  do  we  look  about  us  and 
see  dozens  of  Time's  Derelicts  who  must  depend  upon  the  State, 
the  Community,  or  worse  yet,  their  own  families,  for  the  ordinary 
comforts  that  old  age  requires.  4'  In  youth  our  every  impulse  is  to 
expend  rather  than  conserve.  But  should  we  not  let  wisdom  play 
a:  part,  and  consider  what  future  life  will  mean  without  that  indepen- 
dence that  now  means  so  much  to  us  while  all  is  sunshine !  When 
the  World  smiles,  emulate  the  example  of  the  Bees  and  hoard  your 
Honey,  'if? To  be  free  for  all  time,  see  that  in  youth  you  make  arrange- 
ment for  your  Old  Age.  «*>  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  will  contract  to  insure 
your  savings.  You  need  not  put  away  great  sums.  ^  If  you  are  still 
young,  an  annual  deposit  of  less  than  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  will 
yield  Five  Thousand  Dollars  to  you  in  cash  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years — just  when  you'll  need  it.  The  same  sum  will  be  paid 
to  your  wife  or  mother  or  other  dependent  if  you  die  sooner. 
'k  Life  Insurance  means  peace,  content,  good  digestion  and  sound 
sleep.     It  eliminates  worry. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  hisurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Diseases  of  th*!  kiiius  and  teeth.  Gold  or  purt-eluiii  inla>H, 
Kold  an(i  porcelain  restoration  of  the  dental  arch.  An  up- 
per )ill-pnrc<>liilii  plate  the  nearest  to  nature  ever  made. 
Tel.  for  appointment  Hl:50  Murray  Hill.  Consultation  4  to 
.'>  P.  Af.    I»r.  C.  F.  Sinllli.  :iOO  Stli  Ave.  Xi>w  Voi-K 


I  For  3,^  years  wo  have  been  paying  our  customers 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
I  methods.  First  mortgaBe  loans  of  $200  an(J  up 
J  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thoroui-h 
I  perianal  iDSMIigation.  Pleaw  ask  tor  Loan  Lint  No.  71; 
[  jib  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  .■.avlnc  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence   Kans 


Th«»  reason   why  Olfl    Fn^j^lLsh   in  the  best  wai  I^tr 

FLOORS,  FURNITURE  AND  ALL  INTERIOR  WOODWORK 

i»  hppaiiNP  it  \%  Ihn  ^^hlghfKt  qiiiilUv'*  Kiix  miidf.  Suiiat>|i^  for  hHrdwood  or 
pliif  floors  —  ncvf^r  flaki'K  nor  iHToniftii  ftlioky  uor  shows  heel-murkv  or 
■fratchfi.     Hfnd  for  FKKK  NAMPJLE  of 


©l^EtiQlieb^^ 


Ifloor 


"Tli<^  \\i\x  \\\i\y  a  4;ii»raiitec" 

And  if  yon  wish  t<'"kn"w  bow  io  make  floors  bf-autiful.  rotnir-sl 
Oar  Book— lent  free— "  Bcaotifnl  Floorr— their  Finuh  and  Care 
IT  omrrssFH: 

ri^nnlnit  and  Toliithlri^  llnoriii 
hinr  ><'w  ftnd  Old  FloorB. 


Kin 

('■rn  of  Wsicd  Floom. 

Buy  Old  Knelinh  from  your  donlrr— .Vic    a 
raiiH.     OiHj  pMuni-l  covptb  3(HI  s'luaro  fctt, 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO 


II  ■nurnrlorm  iif  **  Hr]|rhtrB«  r"  «birh  kt 


Klnlnhlnfr  Kltrh^n,   Tantry   and 

Ititlh   Itooni  Kiooi-*.. 
Kinltliinif  Diiorp  I*  InorN. 
IteiDOtliifc  VaritlHh,  Palntf  e(r. 

h       I    ■:.  4  and  M  ll>. 
Writr  ii!f  any  wiiy  . 

1905  Weit  8th  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ps 


floiii  f«  rli-nn  and  hrlrh 
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"The  Shirt 
of  a 
Gentleman ' ' 


^K. 


MFG. 


CO. 


'*The  Shirt 
of  a  Gentleman ' ' 

SOMETHING  rare, 
rich   and   exclusive, 
without  the  tameness  and  sameness 
of  most  branded  shirts. 

Novelstyle  ideas,  selectedfabricsandexclusive  designs,  splendidly 
fashioned  and  fitted.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Gotham  Mfg.  Co.  Laun- 
dered, Outing  and  Field  Shirts,—  prices  range  from  $1.00  to  $3.50 

The  Underwear  of  a  Gentleman** 

COOL,  crisp,  roomy,  full-fashioned  gar- 
ments of  special  fabrics,  —  nainsook, 
pongee,   linen,   silk,   etc. — and    all    more 
stylish  and  comfortable  than  any  other. 
Coat  Shirts  and  Knee  Drawers,  $1.00  and  more 
the  garment.    Also,  Pajamas  and  Union  Suits 
at  $1.50  and  more  the  suit.   At  all  good  shops 
or  write  for  "Gotham  Style  Book." 


tt 


t    I    ^/l 


Gotham  Mfg.  Co. 

5th  Avenue  Building 
Madison  Square 

New  York  City 


!       « 


'The 
Undemxiear  of 
a  Gentleman'''' 


TO 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  book  tells 
how  to  select  the 
home  R  e  f  r  i  g  - 
erator,  how  to 
know  the  poor 
from  the  good, 
how  to  keep  down 
Ice  bills,  bow  to 
keep  a  Kefrigera- 
tor  sanitary  and 
sweet  —  lots  of 
things  yon  should 
know  before  buy- 
ing ANY  Eefrig- 
erator. 

It  alsoti^llsall  a)x>ut 
the  '  'Mrmroe,**  tlie 
lUffrigoratcr  with 
inner  walls  madr:  in 

one  piece   of   solid.  «  - *. 

unbreakable.  Wliitc    ^"■^  »■■  muntblj'  paymeiili. 
Porcelain  Ware  an  inrh  thick    and  liiihly  elazed  with   every 
rounded.     No  cracks  or  crevices   anywhere.      The    "  Muuroc 
easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


IIIREIT    nnd    at    KoPtory   I'ricet. 


cnr"pr 
'   is  i.3 


G^^'Monroe" 


M<«t  lither  R'friscrators  have  cracks  and  corners  which  cannot 
be  cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  bned  countlLss 
rernis.  These  g.-ruis  get  into  your  food  nnd  make  it  poison,  and 
the  family  suffers — from  notrace.%hlc  cause. 

The  "  Slonroc  "  can  be  sterilized  rnd  made  geruilessly  clenn  in 
an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out  w*.i  a  clot'i  wruni  from  hot 
water.  It's  like  "  washing  dishes."  for  the  "  Monroe  "  is  really  a 
thick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  among  children  in  the  snnimer  months 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Monroe  R.-fri^'erator  was  used  in 
every  home  where  there  ar«-  little  folks. 

The  "  Monr-^K"  "  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  oc- 
cupied by  people  who  CARE — and  is  found  to-day  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  .States.  The 
largest  and  best  Hospitals  use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  the 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  book  and  know  all  about  Home 
Refrigeration,  you  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  important 
jt  is  to  select  carefully.     Pli-ajwj  write  for  lxx>k  to-day. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.     Sution  8       Cindmuti,  0. 


YALE  SUPREMACY 

Proved  by  performance — not  by  promises. 


1910 

31  H.P. 


Sworn  statement  of  average  upkeep  cost  in 
1909  for  a// repairs,  29  cents. 

■World's  record  for  endurance  (and  Silver 
Trophy  Cup)  won  by  Vale  Team  (3I,  July  1909, 
600  miles  averaging  20  miles  per  hour;  a  perfect 
score  no  adjustments— and  gasoline  supply  and 
ignition  parts  sealed. 

The  Yale  had  previously  won  F.  A.  M.  Endur- 
ance Contests  for  four  years. 

Xon-stop  engine  test,  Jan.  24  to  29,  132  hours 
indoors,  without  fan  or  any  other  cooling  device. 
Engine  was  then  stopped  and  machine  given  a 
vigorous  road  test. 

{A  sk/or  booklet  about  this  iinequaled performance. ) 

The  Yale  Twin  Cylinder,  6^  H.P.  $300 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES  — Write  for  BooHet  To-day 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  COMPANY 

1743  Fernwood  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


ability.  His  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  manager  in  the  Southern  League,  who 
secured  him  to  strengthen  his  club,  which 
was  weak  only  at  second  base,  the  very 
position  in  which  Sheridan  was  regarded  as 
star. 

The  club  was  playing  better  than  the 
average  ball  before  Sheridan  joined  the 
team;  but  the  manager  regarded  the  pen- 
nant as  a  certainty  with  Jack  in  the  line-up. 
Sheridan's  arrival  was  hailed  with  great  joy, 
as  wonderful  advance  notices  had  been 
printed  about  him.  His  ddbut  was  marked 
by  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  home  team, 
altho  he  played  high-class  ball.  The  second 
day  also  resulted  in  defeat,  and,  try  as  they 
might,  the  plaj^ers  seemed  unable  to  win,  no 
matter  how  well  they  performed.  Finally, 
after  the  team  had  lost  twenty-two  straight 
games,  Sheridan,  who  was  looked  on  as  the 
hoodoo,  drew  his  release  because  of  injury 
to  his  thro  wing-arm.  The  day  following  his 
release  the  team  started  to  win,  and  man- 
aged to  finish  second  in  the  race,  by  a 
wonderful  fag-end  spurt. 

Sheridan  was  shy  on  money,  and,  reali- 
zing that  he  had  lost  his  arm  and  could  no 
longer  earn  any  money  playing  ball,  set 
about  to  beat  his  way  back  to  his  home  in 
San  Francisco.  He  stopt  off  at  Nashville 
to  see  a  game,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
the  regular  umpire  failed  to  .show  up.  Some 
of  the  players  noted  Jack's  presence  and  he 
was  requested  to  work.  He  did  so  well  in 
his  initial  effort  that  a  regular  position  was 
offered  him  and  accepted.  Sheridan  made 
his  start  as  umpire  in  1884,  and  is  still  at  it, 
as  king  of  them  all. 

Among  umpires,  players,  and  even 
fans,  any  announcement  relative  to  Sher- 
idan's retirement  is  treated  as  a  joke. 
Five  years  ago  .Sheridan  really  did  intend 
to  get  out  of  the  game,  announced  his 
retirement,  and  then,  for  obvious  reasons, 
failed  to  make  good.  Each  year  some 
newspaper-man,  more  to  have  a  little  ftxn 
at  Jack's  expense  than  anything  else, 
issues  a  fake  announcement  of  Sheridan's 
determination  to  forsake  the  diamond  for 
good. 

At  the  time  Sheridan  really  did  intend  to 
resign  he  was  so  situated  that  he  decided  he 
could  put  his  al:)ility  to  better  advantage  in 
another  line.  In  all  sincerity  he  announced 
his  retirement,  and  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
farewell  speech  at  Detroit.  In  his  oration 
he  thanked  the  fans  for  the  great  courtesy 
they  had  always  shown  him,  and  wound  up 
sarcastically  by  saying  that  he  was  sorry  he 
couldn't  accept  an  urgent  invitation  to  go 
under  the  grand-stand  and  get  his  block 
knocked  off. 

While  many  of  the  fans  had  at  various 
times  been  sore  at  Jack  over  decisions  that 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  team, 
all  of  them  regretted  his  determination  to 
quit. 

"Forget  it  and  come  back  in  the  spring '  " 
was  the  almost  unanimous  reply  to  Jack's 
speech. 

Everything  moved  along  nicely  until 
about  the  eighth  inning  that  day,  when 
Jack  gave  a  close  one  against  the  home 
boys.  There  was  only  a  mild  protest 
from  the  players;  but  a  fan  in  the 
bleachers  set  the  crowd,  players,  and  Sher- 
idan himself  to  laughing,  when,  in  a  high 
tenor  voice  that  carried  all  over  the 
grounds,  he  sang; 

"We  don't  care  if  you  never  come  back: 
Just  take  your  clothes  and  go!" 
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MARK    TWAIN'S    CIGARS 

A  PICTURE  of  Mark  Twain  without  a  cigar 
or  perhaps  a  calabash  pipe  would  seem  un- 
natural. In  referring  to  the  quality  of  the 
cigars  he  smoked,  the  humorist  once  re- 
marked that,  whenever  he  held  a  smoking 
party  at  his  house,  he  found  that  his  guests 
had  always  just  taken  the  pledge.  Mr.  E. 
J.  Edwards  tells  in  the  Chicago  Xews  how 
Mark  Twain  dropt  in  upon  him  one  morning 
a  few  years  ago  in  evident  distress: 

"My  friends  for  some  years  now  have 
remarked  that  1  am  an  inveterate  consumer 
of  tobacco,"  he  said.  "  That  is  true,  but  my 
habits  with  regard  to  tobacco  have  changed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  say,  when  I 
have  explained  to  you  what  my  present 
purpose  is,  that  my  taste  has  deteriorated, 
but  I  do  not  so  regard  it. 

"Let  me  tell  you  briefly  the  history  of 
my  personal  relation  to  tobacco.  It  began, 
I  think,  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  took  the 
form  of  a  qtiid,  which  I  became  expert  in 
tucking  under  my  tongue.  Afterward  I 
learned  the  delights  of  the  pipe  and  I 
suppose  there  was  no  other  youngster  of 
my  age  who  could  more  deftly  cut  plug 
tobacco  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
pipe-smoking. 

"Well,  time  ran  on,  and  there  came  a 
time  when  I  was  able  to  gratify  one  of  my 
youthful  ambitions — I  could  buy  the 
choicest  Havana  cigars  without  seriously 
interfering  with  my  income.  I  smoked  a 
good  many,  changing  off  from  the  Havana 
cigars  to  the  pipe  in  the  course  of  a  day's 
smoking. 

"At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  some- 
thing was  lacking  in  the  Havana  cigar.  It 
did  not  quite  fulfil  my  youthful  anticipa- 
tions. I  exi)erimented.  I  bought  what  was 
called  a  seed-leaf  cigar  with  a  Connecticut 
wrapper.  After  a  while  I  became  satiated 
of  these  and  I  searched  for  something  else. 
The  Pittsburg  stogy  was  recommended  to 
me.  It  certainly  had  the  merit  of  cheap- 
ness, if  that  be  a  merit  in  tobacco,  and  I 
experimented  with  the  stogy. 

"Then,  once  more,  I  changed  off,  .so  that 
I  might  acquire  the  subtler  flavor  of  the 
Wheeling  toby.  Now  that  has  palled  and  I 
have  been  looking  around  New  York  in  the 
hope  of  finding  cigars  v.-hich  would  seem  to 
most  people  vile,  but  which,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  ambrosial  to  me  I  can't  find  any. 
They  have  put  into  my  hands  some  of  those 
little  things  that  cost  ten  cents  a  box,  but 
they  are  a  delusion. 

"So  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  direct  me 
to  an  honest  tobacco  merchant  who  will 
tell  me  what  is  the  worst  cigar  in  the  New 
York   market,    excepting   those    made    for 

Pears' 

"The  pale  complexion 
of  true  love "  assumes 
a  warmer  tint  by  the 
use    of    Pears'     Soap. 

Sold  all  over  the  glolx:. 


When 


appetite  suggests 
something  good — 
when  health  dictates 
something  nourish- 
ing —  when  bodily 
strength  demands 
something  sustaining 
—  in  short,  when 
you're  hungry. 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 


NATIONAL   BISCUIT   COMPANY 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
.Avoid      substitutes 


THE  Yi^LSt LIGHT 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow, 
i  Costa  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
I  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
J  warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease, 
f  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5Ui  St.,  Canton.  O. 


A  Flying  Start 

We  are  oruanired  to  promote  successful  poultry  culture.     You  can  get  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  make  profits  sure  by  using  the 


Rancocas  Strain 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10.000  Layers 


RANCOCAS 

EGGS 

HIGHEST 

FERTILITY 


The  laylni{  propensity  of  our  S.  C.  Wtilte  Letthoms  Is  Indestructibly  fixed.  They  ;ire  not 
k  bred  for  '  fancy"  purposes.  Ours  are  thorouKhly  bred  utility  birds,  "the  kind  tliut  luy 
^  tlie  <ifK«. "    We  have  10,000  layers,  and  establish  every  year  more  payinu  ckk  farms 

for  hoKlnners  and  introduce  more  vitality  into  flocks  of  expert  poultry  raLscrs  than 

any  other  farm  In  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  hatching  losses   by  ordering  day. 

old-ehtx   from  us.      Any  size  shipment   from  M  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

Breeding  stock,  any  quantity.    Complete  instructions  for  beginners— care,  feeding, 

etc.    No  charge,     write  for  circular  giving  our  plan  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

J.  M.  Fostar,  PresldonI,  Boi  108,  Brown**  Mills  In  Iha  Plnas,  N.  J. 
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The  Cause  of 
Tooth  Decay  is 
"Acid  Mouth." 

The  acid  is  Lactic  acid, 
present  in  most  mouths  and 
caused  by  fermenting  food 
particles.  It  gradually  eats 
throuofh  the  enamel  and  then 
decay  germs  soon  destroy 
the  teeth. 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Overcomes  "Acid  Mouth"  and  cleanses 
the  Mouth  as  well. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Tube 


and  Acid -Test  Papers 

While  Pebeco  cleanses  the  teeth,  whitens 
them  and  keeps  them  white,  over- 
comes- soft,  bleeding  gums  and  main- 
tains the  mouth  in  a  healthy  condition, 
it  also  overcomes  acidity.  It  is  a  soft, 
smooth  paste,  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  valuable  in  overcoming  un- 
pleasant breath. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic  labo- 
ratories of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  and  is  sold  everywhere, 
in  large  50c  tubes.  Full  size  tube  sent 
postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

As  only  a  small  quantity  is  used  at  each 
brushing,  Pebeco  is  very  economical.  For 
Free  Trial  Tube  and  Anti  Test  Papers,  address 

Lehn  &  Fink 

107  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lelin  &   Fink's  Reveris  Talcum  Powder 


Pomps  Water  by  Water  Pressure 

For  supplying  ruiiiiim;  wiitt-r  in  country  homes, 
suumer  hotels  and  furirrigaiiun  purposes  od  farms,  a 

HYORAUUC  RAM 

is  the  ideal  system.    Pump-*  ■w.'it<T  witliout 
co«t.  "tt^rite  forc:it;iloirijii    K    and  estimate. 

NUniRA  HTiiRAn.ir  Enr.iNF.ro., 

no  Nasanii  St.,  S  .\ .  Kaetorj;  Chefter,  Pa. 


..^,-:..J...i,.-l-W.)l.'Jll-'-!J'.|...]!,Ulfipj| 


Money  invested  in  our  Secured  Certi- 
ficates draws  interest  at  the  rale  of  6% 
per  annum  tax  free — payable  montlily, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually. 

Write /or  Booklet  "  /-"." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

^  CAPITAL  tSUUPlUS  $400  000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Chinese  consumption — I  want  real  tobacco. 
If  you  will  do  this  and  I  find  the  man  is  as 
good  as  his  word  I  will  guarantee  him  a 
regular  market  for  a  fair  amount  of  his 
cigars." 

I  saw  that  Mark  Twain  was  really  in  ear- 
nest and  after  making  inquiry  took  him  to 
a  tobacco  dealer  who  I  knew  Avould  tell 
the  truth,  who,  if  a  cigar  was  bad,  would 
boldly  say  so.  I  introduced  the  humorist 
to  this  man,  explaining  our  errand,  and  he 
produced  what  he  called  the  very  worst 
cigars  he  had  ever  had  in  his  shop.  He  let 
Mark  Twain  experiment  with  one  then  and 
there.    The  test  was  satisfactory. 

"This  is,  after  all,  the  real  thing,"  ex- 
claimed Mark,  with  delight.  "I  will  now 
negotiate  for  a  box  of  them  and  take  them 
away  with  me  so  that  I  may  be  sure  of 
having  them  handy  when  I  want  them." 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  hundred  of 
those  awful  affairs  tucked  fondly  under  his 
arm,  with  one  of  them  scenting  up  the 
whole  neighborhood  from  its  position  be- 
tween his  lips,  and  with  the  parting  asser- 
tion that  he  had  discovered  that  the  "worst 
cigars,  so  called,  are  the  best  for  me  after 
all,"  Mark  Twain  went  happily  to  his  home. 

I  afterward  learned  that  for  some  months 
he  was  a  steady  jairchaser  of  those  cigars. 


EXPERIENCES     OF    A     CENSUS 
ENUMERATOR 

The  census  enumerators  are  not  allowed, 
of  course,  to  divulge  any  of  the  information 
they  collect  for  the  Government's  purposes, 
but  there  is  no  law  against  their  telling  some 
of  the  comic  or,  it  may  be  tragic,  incidents 
of  their  work.  One  girl,  Miss  Beulah 
Frank,  wanted  to  observe  human  nature, 
so  she  became  a  cen.sus  taker  in  a  New 
York  City  residence  section.  She  tells  of 
interviewing  a  thousand  persons  in  three 
days,  of  being  "rebuked  by  women  janitors, 
invited  to  tea  by  sweet,  elderly  women,  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  at  some  houses,  and 
reproved  and  reviled  at  others."  To  quote 
from  her  story  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail: 

The  first  day  I  had  to  see  a  suffragette 
and  she  objected  to  signing  the  paper  be- 
cause she  said  she  didn't  consider  her  hus- 
band the  "head"  of  the  house.  I  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  governinent  offense 
if  she  refused  to  sign  and  she  told  me  she 
would  think  it  over  and  that  I  should  come 
back  at  a  later  date. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  it 
difficult  for  the  census  taker.  If  people 
would  only  sign  and  have  it  over  with  we 
could  get  through  so  m;ich  sooner. 

I  had  quite  an  amusing  experience  with 
an  old  colored  woman  who  answered  the 
door  when  I  rang  at  a  private  house.  She 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  and  I  said  I  must 
see  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"But  ye  cy'ant  see  her,  honey — she  done 
been  'sleep  and  she  cy'ant  be  disturbed." 
I  persisted,  but  the  old  mammy  was 
stubborn. 

"Cy'ant  I  do  it?"  she  asked  again  and 
again. 

Then,  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless,  I  said: 
' '  I  am  the  census  taker  and  only  the  mis- 
tress can  fill  out  this  census  slip."  The 
old  colored  woman  chuckled,  and  answered : 


Equ2Jly  Suitable  for 
Men's  or  Women's  Clothins 


Moth  Proof  Red  Cedar  Chifforobe 


SENT  ON    15    DAYS'    APPROV.IL, 

This  beautiful  Chifforobe  has  the  best  features 
of  a  Chiffonier  and  a  Wardrobe.  Is  built  of 
Southern  RED  CEDAR,  the  only  absolutely 
moth-proof  wood.  Has  air-tight  doors.  Is 
guaranteed  moth,  dust  and  damp-proof.  No 
camphor  or  moth  balls  required.  It  eliminates 
cold  storage  expenses  on  furs,  woolens,  etc. 

Comes  in  handrubbpd  piano  polish  or  dull  finish.  Just 
the  gift  for  b  June  bride.  Buying  DIRECT  from  our 
factory,  saves  middleman's  profit.  We  prepay  freight  east 
of  Mississippi  Kiver.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  catalog  showing  many  designs 
in  Red  Cedar  Cheats.  Highboys  and  Chifforobes  at  prices 
that  will  interest  you. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co. ,  Dept.  18.State<ville,  N.C. 


LOOK 
FOR  THE  DIAMOND 

You  would  quickly  condemn  a  stylish 

shoe  with  a  roughly  finished  seam  — 

why  overlook  the  eyelets?     There  are 

from  six  to  twenty-four  of  these  in  each 

•hoe. ,  They  are  very  important.     When 

worn  "brassy"  they  mar  the  appearance 

of  your  foot.  ,^_, 

iamonD 

rA^r   GO  LOR 


1  ^f'^J^'^  °'^LY  shoe  eyelets  made  with  topt 
1  ot  solid  color.  They  retain  their  bright,  new  ap- 
«  pearance  long  after  the  shoes  are  worn  out.  They 
I    simply 

\  CAN'T  WEAR  "BRASSY."  i 

\-  \    ^hen  buying  shoes  look  for  the  little  diamond    / 
V    \     shaped  -^^»-  trade  mark  slightly  raised  on 
\     \    the  surface  of  the   eyelets.     Its  presence  is 
\     \    a  guarantee  of  shoe  quality. 
\^     ^.    Ask  your  dealer  about  them,  or  write  us   , 
\  for  descriptive  booklet.     It's 

\  nteresting 

\  UNITED  FAST  COLOR 

^  EYELET  CO. 

\  Boston 
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"Why,  honey,  it  wouldn't  do  yoxt  no  good 
to  see  my  missus;  she's  old  and  feeble- 
minded;  she  ain't  got  no  senses!  " 

Another  house  I  went  to  was  on  a  side- 
street — a  modest  little  apartment  without 
a  hallboy.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  heard 
a  voice  within  saying: 

"Go  to  the  door,  Tony;  Tony,  go  to  the 
door." 

But  as  Tony  didn't  seem  disposed  to  obey, 
I  rapped  again — louder  this  time. 

Once  more  I  heard  a  sweet,  coaxing  voice, 
"Open  the  door,  Tony,  I  say." 

And  then  quite  suddenly  the  door  was 
flung  open  and  a  pretty  woman  stood 
apologizing.  I  explained  my  mission,  and 
she  said : 

"Well,  you'll  have  no  difficulty  with  me 
- — there's  onl\-  one  in  this  apartment,  and 
that's  myself." 

"How  about  Tony?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  she  replied  merrily,  "you  shall 
meet  Tony,"  and  as  she  called  the  name  a 
big  black  cat  nearly  two  feet  high  sprang 
into  her  arms. 

She  showed  me  a  little  knob  built  in  the 
door  about  two  feet  from  the  jamb,  and 
Tony  had  been  taught  to  turn  the  knob 
with  his  paw. 

I  had  one  very  sad  experience  Saturday. 
I  called  at  a  home  where  the  husband  asked 
me  to  leave  the  census  slip.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  fill  it  out  that  day  as 
he  had  just  returned  from  the  hospital 
where  his  wife  was  dangerously  ill.  I 
promised  him  that  I  would  return  Monday. 

When  I  went  back  Monday  I  noticed  that 
the  house  was  hu.shed  and  darkened.  The 
maid  brought  me  the  census  slip  saj'ing: 

"Mr. could  not  see  you  to-day.     His 

wife  has  just  died." 

By  a  strange  coincidence  at  the  next 
house  I  went  to  I  was  met  by  a  pretty  nurse, 
who  told  me  I  had  just  come  in  time  to  add 
a  new  name  to  the  list. 

"The  new  arrival  is  only  an  hour  old," 
she  said. 

A  big,  brawny  woman  janitor  was  the 
next  person  I  had  to  see.  She  was  down  in 
the  furnace  room  shoveling  coal  into  the 
furnace  with  a  pitchfork,  and  the  red 
flames  lighted  up  her  bulky  form  with  a 
diabolic  glare.  I  put  up  my  questions  to  her 
timidly. 

She  jammed  the  pitchfork  down  on  the 
cement  floor  and  told  me  she  "didn't 
believe  in  them  noncensus  people." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  ter  tell  yez  me  business,  so 
yez  kin  git  along,"  she  said  and  turned  to 
the  furnace  again. 

"But  can't  I  see  your  husband?"  I 
pleaded. 

"No,  yez  can't — it  wouldn't  do  yez  naw 
good — he's  a  little  feller,  and  it's  none  o'  his 
business  neither — so  there!" 

I  finally  got  an  officer,  who  helped  me  to 
convince  the  amazon. 

Miss  Frank  remarks  that  she  did  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  women  who  re- 
fused to  tell  their  ages.  But  she  discovered 
a  way  to  catch  them. 

I  called  on  three  bachelor  girls,  one  of 
whom  positively  refused  to  say  how  old  she 
was. 

"Well,  then,"  I  told  her,  "I  can't  leave 
thTt  space  blank  so  I'll  just  put  down  thirty- 
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Have  it  ready  to  wear  when  you  want  it— fresh  and 
free  from  wrinkles— without  the  necessity  for  constant 
pressing. 

Keep  it  away  from  dust  and  soot — safe  from  the 
ever  flying  moth — by  simply  slipping  it  into  a 

Wayne  Cedared  Paper  Wardrobe 

after  each  evening's  wear. 

The  Wayne  Cedared  Paper  Wardrobe  is  the  ideal 
storage  protection  for  all  garments  all  the  year 'round. 
But  it  is  most  valuable  for  day-to-day  use.  It  makes 
the  care  of  the  clothes  easy — keeps  their  looks  — 
doublestheir  life. 

It  is  a  minute's  workto  slip  party  frock,evening  wraps, 
your  Sunday  suit,  into  a  Wayne  Wardrobe  and  close 
the  top.  Each  garment  hangs  fiill  length  and  uncrushed 
in  a  dust-proof,  moisture-proof,  germ-proof  receptacle, 
fragrant  with  a  delightful  cedar  odor  instead  of  obnox- 
ious with  tar-paper,  camphor  or  moth  balls.  Yet  this 
pleasant  cedar  smell  does  not  cling  to  the  clothes. 

Wayne  Wardrobes  Will  Last  for  Years 

Made  of  tough  and  pliable  rope  i)aper ;  a  stout  steel 
hanger  outside  and  a  row  of  steel  hooks  inside  bear  all 
weight— none  comes  on  the  paper.  An  extra  wide 
opening  and  accoidion-pleated  sides  give  ample  room. 
Notice  the  reinforced  square  bottom  and  metal  clasps 
for  closing. 

Your  Dealer  Should  Keep  the  Wayne 

They  are  for  sale  at  mo'^t  dry  goods  and  department 
stores  and  clothiers.  .Should  you  not  find  them,write  to 
us,  giving  styles  and  sizes,  and  enclosing  price.  We  will 
send  you  the  Wardrobes  at  once,transportation  prepaid. 
No.  Each 

3.     Dress    Suits,    Frock    Coats,   Business  Suits, 

Women's  Coats,  30x6 X  50 7Sc 

5.    Overcoats,  Motor  Coats,  Society  and  Military 

Unifortns,  Go«t)s,  Opera  Cloaks,  30x6x55,  $1.00 
7.     Fur  Coats,  Motor  Coats,  Ball  and  Evening 

Gowns,  30x6x60,  with  Garment  Hanger,  1.50 
9.     Furs,  Muffs,  Collarettes,  etc.,  with  special  fur 

and  muff  hanger,  24x6x36 75c 

Other  sizes  at  dealers. 
' '  How  to  Care  for  Clothes  "  Free  for  a  Postal 

This  booklet  is  most  valuable  to  every  man  or  woman — sent 
free  for  a  postal.  It  gives  you  hints  on  the  care  of  clothes 
that  will  make  them  look  better  and  last  longer.  (26) 

WAYNE  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  31  -  -  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


ANTI-NICOTINE 

"M  tht  PlMiur*  Without  tht  Poison"  T»d. 

Tk*  Pip*  Th«j  L«t  Tou  Smoke  At  UestMuk 
Looka  and  color*  like  me«r-  ^• 

lehautn.  Abiorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  kvepfon  tmatlag 
■we«t.  You  neverhad  such 
anenjoyattleflmoke. 
Order  S  or  More  Today.  L^^pt^I/pnSfi^^Scni   Prepaid 
H.  MEMOES       T^J^^^oIr      Anr-h«r« 
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five.     She  was  horrified  when  I  proposed 
this,  and  said  quickly: 

"Why,  I  am  only  twenty-eight." 
The  majority  of  women  leave  the  age 
space  blank  when  they  return  the  sheet. 
Some  of  them  won't  say  whether  they  are 
divorced  or  not.  Others  are  shy  about 
divulging  the  frequency  of  their  matrimo- 
nial ventures.  Altogether  the  census  taker 
has  as  hard  a  time  of  it  as  the  people. 

The  horses  and  cows  are  the  best.  For 
every  stable  the  census  taker  gets  ten  cents 
extra,  and  the  animals  haven't  the  slightest 
objection  to  telling  their  right  age. 


AT   A   CANNIBAL    FEAST 

The  recent  report  of  the  eating  of  two 
missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  re- 
minds us  that  in  one  comer  of  the  world,  at 
least,  this  peculiar  dietary  custom  is  not 
yet  extinct.  A  writer  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  tells  of  having  seen  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  only  a  few  months  ago  chanced  to 
be  a  guest  at  a  cannibal  dinner  party.  This 
was  Micholitz,  the  veteran  orchid-hunter, 
who  has  sought  for  that  precious  flower  in 
all  its  remote  and  likely  haunts  in  the  world. 
He  has,  of  course,  had  many  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  from  savages  and 
wild  beasts.  One  of  his  experiences  among 
the  cannibal  tribes  of  New  Guinea  is  told 
as  follows  in  The  Daily  Mail  : 

In  one  of  the  islands  (the  usual  sufferance 
and  assistance  having  been  purchased  in 
Micholitz's  own  manner),  a  native  fell  with 
a  huge  mass  of  the  Dendrobium  Schroderi- 
amim,  which  he  had  torn  from  the  rock,  and 
broke  his  leg  in  two  places.  At  once,  and 
with  great  avidity,  some  of  the  unfortunate 
man's  brethren  rushed  to  the  spot  and 
carried  him  away  to  their  village,  where 
they  deposited  him  in  the  chief's  hut. 

Micholitz,  always  ready  to  seize  such  an 
opportunity  as  this  mishap  offered  to  show 
his  good  intention  and  his  power,  urged  his 
services  forthwith  as  medical  adviser.  But 
he  was  told :  ' '  The  chief  will  attend  to  him. ' ' 

The  chief  did  attend  to  him,  for  on  the 
next  morning  the  orchid-hunter  received 
from  the  hand  of  that  potentate's  head 
executioner  an  invitation  to  the  feast ! 
Micholitz  knew  at  once  what  had  happened. 
He  says:  "I  was  well  aware  they  were  all 
cannibals  and  very  fond  of  'long  pig,'  as 
they  commonly  call  their  human  victims." 

He  first  inquired  warily  in  what  capacity 
he  was  expected  to  attend  the  feast,  as  a 
guest  or  as  the  dish  ?  After  being  reassured 
on  the  point  he  thought  it  best  to  accept  the 
well-meant  hospitality,  and  prepared  a 
message  to  the  chief  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  be  present.  He  had  still  to  con- 
sider how  he  could  attend  without  partici- 
pating, and  was  naturally  fearful  of  giving 
offense  in  that  direction. 

However,  he  finally  bade  the  ambassador 
inform  his  chief  that  to  his  (Micholitz's) 
keen  regret  he  would  not  be  able  to  partake 
of  the  great  dish,  because  his  famiUar 
would  be  highly  displeased  if  he  ate  any- 
thing but  fruit  and  vegetables  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  he  might  bring  some  great 
calamity  upon  them  all  by  offending  his 
familiar  spirit. 

•         ••••••« 

The  "honored  guest's"  request  to  be  ex- 


Razor  Reason 


This  Indleataa 
the  thickness  of 
a  Keen  Kutter 
Smialy  Razor 
blade  ^  heavy 
enough  to  be 
SAFE. 


This  Indteataa 
the  thlcknes* 
of  < h •  water 
thin  kind— light 
enough  to  be 
UNSAFE. 


A  '  Safety  Razor'  is  not  a  safe  razor 
if  its  blade  is  so  light  that  a  four  days' 
growth  of  tough  beard  will  make  it 
spring  on  the  face. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  a 
true  "Safety"  because  its  blades  Are 
heavy  enough  to  be  rigid  while  shaving, 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  add  percept- 
ibly to  the  thickness  of  the  razor  head. 

Safety  Razor 

blades  are  made  just  as  they 
are  because  long  experiment 
on  the  part  of  the  makers 
proved  conclusively  that  their 
present  form  couldn't  be  im- 

MARK,  proved    upon.       Twelve    of 

these    perfect    blades    come 
with  each  razor — hand  honed 
and    stropped,    ready   for 
instant  use  and  long  use. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guar- 
anteed. If  you  buy  one  and  it  fails  to  shave 
easy,  and  fast,  and  clean,  return  i*  and  ask 
for  your  money. 
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LEARN  THE  STARS 


These  Syracuse  children  learned  in  a 
few  minutes  to  find  any  constellation 
and  to  toll  where  any  constellation  is 
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ctised  eating  of  the  meat  was  accepted,  the 
chief  evidently  being  afraid  to  provoke  the 
anger  of  the  orchid-hunter's  famiUar. 
MichoUtz  persevered  with  his  vegetarian 
meal  in  the  gruesome  surroundings  of  the 
feast,  and  washed  his  fruit  down  with 
drafts  of  kava,  which  had  been  prepared 
in  the  orthodox  manner,  the  women  having 
chewed  the  kava  root  first. 

Dvuing  the  course  of  the  meal  the  chief 
exprest  his  great  regret  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  offer  a  roasted  baby,  which  he 
said  he  considered  superior  to  sucking-pig. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  the  chief  explained, 
"my  emissaries  have  been  faring  very  badly 
at  the  hands  of  some  enraged  women,  whose 
babies  they  had  thought  round  and  plump 
enough  to  appear  before  me  at  the  feast." 

Micholitz  concludes  his  account  of  this 
grim  experience  by  dilating  on  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  left  the  scene. 


BRINGING    IN    THE    "  SANTURCE  " 

When  the  oil  tank  steamer  Ligonicr 
crashed  into  the  Santurce,  as  she  was  mov- 
ing slowly  through  the  fog  off  Cajje  Cod  one 
evening  last  week,  she  tore  a  hole  through 
the  Santurce' s  starboard  quarter,  ten  feet 
wide  across  the  iron  deck,  and  reaching  far 
below  the  water-line.  Then,  we  read  in  a 
Provincetown  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun — 

The  whole  ocean  seemed  to  find  that 
giant  vent  on  the  instant  and  the  after 
water-tight  compartment  was  flooded  in  a 
twinkling.  Only  the  captain's  shouted 
order  to  close  the  bulkheads  at  the  moment 
of  collision  saved  the  ship  from  immediate 
foundering.  As  it  was,  the  whole  after  half 
of  the  ship  was  submerged  within  a  moment 
after  the  collision  and  the  water  was  over 
the  deck  clear  to  the  mainmast,  that  spar 
rising  like  a  tree  from  the  water  when  the 
ship  came  into  this  harbor. 

When  the  ships  came  together  sixteen  of 
the  Santurce's  men,  including  the  first  and 
second  officers,  made  wild  leaps,  caught 
upon  the  rails  and  swarmed  aboard  the 
Ligonier,  leaving  only  five  men  with  Captain 
Foelker  on  the  Santiircc's  sinking  hulk. 
The  fog  was  dense,  but  the  wind  was  light 
and  sea  smooth,  fortunately,  else  the 
Santurce  would  not  have  remained  five 
minutes  above  the  sea.  Following  the  clo- 
sing of  the  collision  bulkheads  the  Santurce 
remained  afloat  bow  high  out  of  water, 
buoyed  up  by  the  air  in  her  forward  com- 
partments, but  the  bulkheads  were  groan- 
ing under  the  great  strain,  and  water  began 
to  seep  through  into  the  engine-room  from 
the  flooded  compartment,  presaging  the 
swift  destruction  of  the  craft. 

For  a  while  the  fog  hid  the  Ligonier.  Then 
appeared  a  boat  bringing  back  the  San- 
turce's  first  officer,  to  stay  with  his  .ship  and 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  skipper.  Captain 
Foelker  hailed  the  Ligonier  and  asked  to  be 
towed  into  port,  but  in  the  noise  and  dark- 
ness his  shouts  were  apparently  unheard. 
At  any  rate  after  another  hour  she  moved 
off,  leaving  the  .stricken  steamer  alone  in 
the  fog.  Captain  Foelker  now  turned  his 
prow  harborward  and  his  handful  of  helpers 
did  what  they  could  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 

Away  aft  there  was  a  fifty-ton  tank  of 
water.  A  pumyj  was  attached  to  it  and  the 
tank  was  drained,  resulting  in  a  slight  up- 
lift of  the  stem,  but  about  the  time  the  big 
job  was  accomplished  .i  bulkhead  near  the 
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Do  You  Know 


that  all  fruit  from  California 

that  is  served  at  your  table 

has  been  carried  across  the 

continent   exclusively  in 

BOHN   REFRIGERA- 
TOR CARS  and  delivered 

at  the  wholesale  market 
as  fresh  as  when  loaded?    You  can  obtain  the  same  per- 
fect result  in  preserving  food   in  your  home  by  using  a 

Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator 

which  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  being  equipped 
with  the 

Bohn  Dry  Air 

s;^o.-s-vs.-;;;; 

The  provision  chambers  are  lined 
throughout  with  genuine  porcelain 
enamel  which  is  absolutely  inde- 
structible. 

Send  for     Cold  Storage  in  the  Motne, '  ^  free 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York    Store,    H.   S.  Parks,  Proprietor 
59  West  42d  Street 


Dustless  Housecleaning 

'  Terrific  Air  Suction.  Src^&rci^pefs'.  r^^^sl"" 


matting-s  on  floor,  'without  sweeping  or  dusting;.    Ko  motors,  no 

electricity.    Constant  suction.     New  Uome  Vacuum  Cleaner, 
Kevv  principle.    One  person  operates.    Child  or  weak  woman 
can  handle  easily.    Weighs  nine  pounds.    Simple— power 
ful— effective.    It's  the  constant  suction  that  does  it — 
terrific,  irresistible,  sure.    Sucking,  drawing— gather' 
ing  up  into  itself  dirt — dust — grit — germs  and  grime 
from   the  very  warp    and   fibre   of  carpets,    xwas. 
mattings.    Does  same  kind  of  work  as  high  priced 
machines.    Price  so  low  all  may  enjoy  its  benefits. 
Unlike  anything  you've  scon  or  heard  of.  Makes 
carpets  look  like  new.     Better  than  if  takea 
up  and  beaten.    Kaises  no  dust,  so  no  dusting 
'  required.    Does  what  days  ot  sweeping  and 
I  pounding  could   never  do.      Jlrs.   Jane 
^Shully.rJeb.,  writes.    "You  don't  claim 
half  enough.    I  wouldn't  jiart  with 
my  cleaner  for  any  price,  if  I 
couldn't  get  another.     Jlyten 
year  oldgirl  operates  mine 
easily  and  enjoys  it." 

8avk8  money, 
sti{i:n<jtii, 

IIK.\I>T1I  and 
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You 
Can 

Abandon 

Brooms, 

Brushes  and 

Dust  Cloths. 

They  don't  clean  your  rugs  and 
carpets.     Brooms  and  sweepers 
fill    the   air   with    clouds   of  un- 
healthy   disease-laden    dust    and 
germs  and  remove  only  surface  dirt. 
New  Home  Tacuum  Cleaner  sucks  up 
not  onlv  surface  dirt,  but  all  dirt,  dust, 
grit  and  germs  from    in   and    beneath. 
Disturbance  and  upheaval  of  house-cleaning 
unnecessary.       Stop    short!       Put    drudgery 
behind   you— leisure  and  health  before.     In 
New  Homo  Vacuum  Cleaner  lies  your  salva- 
tion from  household  slavery.     Adopt  the  new — 
easy— modern— sanitary— Bcientifio  way  of  clean- 
ing. 

Price  $8.50.     Sent  Anywhere. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores. 

Think  of  It!  Not  $100,  $.'>0,  nor  even  $25— only 
#8.50.  Think!  what  a  small  price  for  such  a 
wonderful  invention.  What's  98.50  compared  to  a 
neat,  clean  homcN  when  you  can  banish  forever  the 
drudgery  of  sweeping— cleaning— duHting;whcn  there 
will  l>o  no  mor(^  carpets  and  rugs  to  take  up  and  beat. 
Wo  guarantee  New  Home  Vacuum  Cleaner  to  be  just 
as  represented  or  your  money  back.  Comes  set  up 
ready  for  use.  You  will  be  delighted— enrai)tured  with 
it.  Mrs.  Henry  Deller,  R.  I.  "I  must  thank  you  for 
tollinn  me  of  your  wonderful  cleaner.    What  a  God 

8-^^yr-~5j,5^;>,^;^«K;jj)y'  <^4;^d  send  it  is  to  women.  I  have  not  felt  so  rested  in  years. 
f^  f\  ^^*'^,Sj<i:^^^^^/ ^SlMy<'^ <^^^ ''^'^'^  fn^^l ■  Plenty  of  spare  time.  Don't  set' how 
r%ll  ^^^ti?Kg5fe''^y  XtA  I  ay  YOU  can  sell  it  bo  cheap."     Don't  wait;  don't  hesitate. 

•*-'^'  ^^^N<»%ilr?*%r  *)''''®'' "'""•    You    risk    nothing.     To  try  a  New  Homo 

^^>iV;e«lr!^r  (leaner  means  to  want  it— then  to  keep  it.  Kvery  cleaner 
•  Mtcrl  I. efore  shipping— guaranteed  as  roprosontod  or  money 
r<'fund(Ml.     Hend  for  a  cleaner  now. 

J.  Agents  are  Making  Big  Profits. 

Women  excited— eager  to  buy  oh  soon  as  they  see  how  beautifully  it  works.  No  trouble  to  mnbe  iialeii — 
no  experience  required.  Jnut  demon»»r«t«— that'll  all.  Hhonn  in  three  minutes-nold  in  five.  C.  K. 
OolT,  AIo.,  Bays:  ''Hold  five  cleanerH  lunt  8aturdnv|  my  first  attempt.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Pa^  "Sold  45 
clpanem  In  25  hours."  It's  ininicnse.  Ho  Himpic — so  choai).  Yet  so  good,  all  buy.  YOU  make 
money.  YOU  get  thene  big  profltR.  Write  a  card  now.  Get  our  lil>eral  proposition. 
Address  R.  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO.  lOfiS  Alms  BIdg.    Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 
The  Theory  and   Practise  of   Self-Culture. 
Bv  JULE.S  PAVOT.Litt.D..  Ph.D.    448  pages, 
i2ino,  cloth,  $1.50,  net ;  by  mail.  J1.60. 
PUMK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW   YORK 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO 


The  1910  Edition  "  8elf  Propelled  Vehicles" 
explains  in  plain  lanifiia^e  1k>w  th'-  inotor  car 
is  constnirVd  and  how  it  Wi.rk.s.  Gives  Com- 
plete Practical  InitmctioD  in  Ranniog, 
Care,  Hanaigement  and  Repairs. 

Thi-  rii'.fit  U(*fful  and  valuaMe  htittk  puhlisli-d 
for  Owners,  Repairmen,  and  Intending  Fur- 
chasers.     Price   $2  p-ixlpaid,  or  it  will  )m<  m  nt 
on  approval,  as  p^-r  roiifw»n.      AK'-nts  want'-d 
Tkeo.  Aadel  &  Co..  63  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

Kindly  mail  me  ropy  of  lloroani*  Automobile!  ;  if  foand  satisfac* 
tory,  1  will  immediately  remit  you  $2.  or  return  the  book. 
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tank  gave  way,  and  another  hundred  tons 
of  water  was  quickly  added  to  the  other 
hundreds  -that  had  previously  flooded  the 
interior. 

Meanwhile  the  men  in  the  fire-room  and 
engine-room  had  watched  the  compartment 
bulkhead  at  their  backs  while  rushing  the 
engine.  They  had  seen  that  iron  wall 
bulge  and  tremble.  When  the  second 
great  rush  of  water  occurred,  causing  the 
stern  of  the  ship  to  settle  suddenly,  the 
little  band  of  seven  men,  Captain  Foelker, 
Chief  Officer  Garron,  Purser  Van  Bogart, 
Chief  Engineer  J.  Torrance,  Quartermaster 
Harry  Newton  and  two  oilers,  despaired  of 
saving  the  ship.  They  lowered  a  boat  and, 
boarding  her,  left  the  ship's  side,  expecting 
her  to  founder  momentarily.  The  engines 
had  been  stopt.  They  hung  near  the 
apparently  doomed  craft  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  perceiving  that  no  further  settling  had 
occurred,  they  went  back  to  the  ship  and 
resumed   their  groping  harborward 

South  of  Wood  End  a  fishing-launch  was 
encountered.  The  men  of  the  launch  re- 
fused to  board  the  ship,  fearing  she  would 
sink  beneath  them,  but  they  kept  close 
alongside  her  andj  piloted  her  into  this 
harbor  at  5  o'clock  this  morning 

No  man  of  these  wreck-infested  parts 
ever  beheld  a  ship  sunken  in  such  fashion 
as  was  the  Santurce  when  she  gained  harbor. 
Her  forefoot  reared  high  above  the  sea,  and 
her  whole  after-hull  was  invisible,  but  the 
craft,  by  a  miracle,  had  kept  afloat  for  ten 
hours,  upheld  by  one  stout  bulkhead  wall 
below  decks 

The  Santurce  was  beached  upon  the  flats 
in  the  harbor  at  8:30  o'clock  and  powerful 
pumps  will  be  employed  to  free  her  of  water. 
Temporary  repairs  to  the  hull  here  will  pre- 
cede removal  of  the  craft  to  Boston  for  per- 
manent repairs.  The  Santurce  was  in 
ballast  only,  and  all  Cape  Cod  is  wondering 
at  the  pluck  of  her  young  commander. 


A  RACE  WITH  A  GRIZZLY 

The  longer  a  hunter  lives,  and  the  more 
he  hunts,  the  greater  is  his  respect  for  the 
grizzly,  says  Mr.  A.  M.  Powell,  in  his  recent 
book  on  "Trailing  and  Camping  in  Alaska." 
The  writer  tells  of  shooting  at  a  brown 
silvertip  grizzly  when  he  had  but  one  load 
in  his  revolver. 

The  grizzly  rolled  over,  bawled,  and  per- 
formed the  other  usual  preliminaries,  and 
then  turned  his  attention  in  my  direction  at 
a  rate  that  indicated  a  final  settlement  in 
about  nine  seconds. 

When  I  twice  snapt  my  revolver,  the 
truthfulness  as  well  as  the  awfulness  of  my 
mistake  dawned;  no,  it  broke  in  upon  me 
with  startling  suddenness.  I  desired  very 
much  to  explain  and  apologize;  but,  as  that 
bear  was  half-way  down  the  hill,  and  his 
jaw-clapping  indicated  a  ruffled  disposi- 
tion, my  legs  jiositively  refused  to  remain 
there;  and,  besides,  I  felt  that  they  needed 
exercising. 

At  once  I  discovered  that  I  was  a  re- 
markably good  starter  in  a  foot-race.  My 
hat  was  left  where  it  indicated  the  starting- 
place  very  accurately,  and  I  should  not 
have  stopt  to  pick  it  up  if  it  had  teen 
filled  with  gold. 

I  directed  my  course  for  the  Nabesna 
River,  about  fourteen  miles  away,  and 
planned  to  run  by  the  pack-train  so  that 
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Let  us  have  your  name  and  address 
and  your  grocer's  name,  if  you  don't 
mind,  and  this  assorted  box,  contain- 
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What  Kind  of  Christianity 
Shall  be  Carried  to  Japan? 

Read  "The  Jap.\nese  Interpretation  of 
Christianity  "  by  William  E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  in 
THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  May.  Per 
copy,  30  cents;  per  year,  $3.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


"What  DoYouThink  of 

'ri^^^M,  frj^^%^%7  >>  the  author  asked  one  of  his 
M  nClL  M  CiCC»  deacons  while  he  held  his 
hand  over  the  white  tie  and  clerical  garb  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  portrait  he  held  to  view.  "  That,"  replied 
the  deacon^ — who  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  human 
nature — "  is  the  face  of  some  smart  business  man,  a 
successful  dry-goods  merchant  in  all  probability."  This 
introduces  the  sketch  of  "A  Successful  Preacher," 
and  by  the  title  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deacon  was  not 
altogether  wrong.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  sketches 

'l''cZ::z:" CLERICAL  TYPES" 

20  different  types  of  clergymen.  Have  you  met  them 
all?  "  T/ie  clergyman  may  gain  instruction,  if  the 
layman  finds  only  interest,  in  a  perusal  of  its  pages," 
N.Y.  Times.    217  pp.  Appropriate  cover,  %\  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  Lond«i> 
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my  partner  would  know  the  direction  I  was 
traveling,  and  so  also  that  he  might  cover 
the  retreat  with  his  rifle. 

There  was  an  open  flat  about  six  jumps 
ahead,  a  distance  that  is  much  greater  than 
tlie  reader  may  imagine.  As  the  bear  was 
running  at  an  angle  which  would  head  me 
oft"  at  that  point,  and  as  I  was  interested  in 
the  outcome,  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  to 
see  just  how  it  was  going  to  be  done.  I 
then  fortunately  observed  that  just  before 
reaching  the  place  of  collision  I  should  pass 
a  small  btmch  of  brtish,  and  for  a  moment 
we  should  be  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 

Right  there  I  jumped  my  train  off  the 
track  and  rolled  it  down  an  embankment, 
while  the  bear  punctually  arrived  at  the 
flat,  only  a  few  yards  away. 

After  pointing  his  nose  u]>ward  and  emit- 
ting a  loud  snort,  he  became  interested  in 
the  unusual  sight  of  the  pack-train.  I 
bravely  held  my  breath  so  as  not  to  disturb 
his  meditations,  and  when  he  again  snorted, 
my  heart  acted  rudely,  and  I  shrank  up 
perceptibly.  Vainly  I  listened  for  the  re- 
port of  a  rifle,  but  the  bear  shuffled  safely 
away.  Then  I  straightened  up  and  walked 
to  Dashiell  and  inquired  why  he  hadn't 
shot. 

Between  spasms  of  laughter,  he  replied: 
"  Why,  man,  it  wasn't  my  bear-fight!  " 


MR.  ROOSEVELT   TO-DAY 

"T.  R.  is  the  same^only  more  so." 
This  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Needham's  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt's  year  in 
Africa  has  done  for  him — or  to  him.  This 
correspondent  of  Collier's  asserts  that  the 
ten  months  ii>  the  jungle  have  made  the 
ex- President  ten  years  younger. 

He  went  away  past  middle  life.  He  re- 
turns about  forty-one  years  old.  And 
Professor  Starr  prophesied  he  would  die  of 
sleeping-sickness ! 

The  "big"  story  from  Egypt,  from 
Naples,  from  Rome,  from  anywhere  over 
the  sea,  is  simply  a  bulletin  telling  of  the 
rejuvenescence  of  Roosevelt.  Obviously, 
the  one  thing  which  countless  Americans 
desire  to  know  is  what  manner  of  man  they 
will  meet  with  when  Colonel  Roosevelt 
arrives  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

They  will  find  him  appallingly  healthy 
and  effusively  strenuous- — even  more  stren- 
uous than  ever.  They  will  realize  that  they 
have  an  ex-President  on  their  hands  unlike 
any  other  "retired"  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  But  they  need  not  puzzle  their 
heads  over  the  mooted  question:  "What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  former  Presidents?" 
As  a  j)rivate  citizen.  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
find  his  own  work  to  do  and  do  it  as  befits 
the  man. 

Oddly  enough,  the  first  thing  that  struck 
me  i'l  Colonel  Roosevelt's  appearance,  as 
he  walked  down  the  gangway,  was  his 
clothes.  He  wore  a  gray  tweed  suit — and 
it  was  well  pressed!  The  wrinkle  to  the 
coat,  the  Vjag  to  the  trousers,  so  usual  with 
him,  were  conspic-uously  absent.  Whether 
this  be  a  characteristic  of  second  youth  or 
not,  I  can't  say.  The  first  near  view  of  his 
sunburnt  face  told  the  story  of  his  regenera- 
tion. How  Mike  Donovan  would  have  en- 
joyed this  first  sight  of  him !'  I  rememfjer 
talking  with  Donovan,  an  ex-pugilist,  but 
a  thoroughly  good  citizen,  who  acted,  at 
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M.  P.  Durable  Floor  Varnish 

Price  $2.50  per  gallon 
Quarts  73c  each 

Exhaustive  tests  conducted  during  many  years  show  this  varnish  to  be 
the  most  durable  and  elasiic  Floor  Varnish  on  the  market.  It  is 
impervious  to  water  and  does  not  mar  nor  scratch  white.  It  is  light 
in  color,  thus  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  grain.  It  can  be 
used  with  equally  good  results  over  painted  or  grained  surfaces. 
It  dries  hard  in  from  15  to  24  hours,  and  can  be  rubbed  and 
polished  or  left  in  the  gloss. 

For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.  I(  not  at  yours,  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
express,    upon    receipt    of    price.     Full    descriptive    price  list  upon   application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  all  purposes 
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Develop  your  "POWER  AND  PERSONALITY^' 

The  man  who  can  speak  with  ease  and  confidence   WINS.       He   can 

Close  a  Sale  Deliver  an  Atter  Dinner  Speech 

Address  a  Board  Meeting  Propose  a  Toast 

Make  a  Political  Speech  Tell  a  Story  Entertainingly 

Send  to-day  for  Granville  Kleiser's  new  book,  "  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  POWER 
AND  PERSONALITY."     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 
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SMOKE 

Better  Cigars 

You  can  do  so  without  increasing  your 
present  cigar  expense  one  penny  by  smoking 

Our  New  Magneto 

A  Real  Cuban  Cigar 

Every  sprig  of  tobacco  in  this  cigar,  except- 
ing the  wrapper,  is  Cuban-grown  Havana. 
Money  cannot  buv  better  tobacco — it  isn't 
grown.  The  MAGNETO  is 
a  generous  bunch  of  Cuba's 
best  tobacco  rolled  into  shape 
bya  native  Cuban,  and  wrapped 
with  a  covering  of  Sumatra; 
mild  and  delicious  to  the  last 
puff,  and  just  large  enough 
to  satisfy  any  smoker. 

We  IVant  to  Send  You 
100  Magnetos  on  Trial 

They  will  come  to  you  in 
perfect  condition— right  out  of 
our  factory  Humidors,  just 
fresh  enough  to  make  them  fit 
for  smoking.  Smoke  one,  two 
or  half  a  dozen,  if  you  care  to. 
If  you  like  them  better  than  the 
cigars  you  have  been  smoking, 
send  us  $5. 00.  If  they  are  not 
as  good  as  the  cigars  your  dea- 
lersellsforlOc,  send  them  back 
at  our  expense,  and  you  owe  us 
nothing,  not  even  for  the  half 
dozen  cigars  you  smoked. 

If  we  asked  you  for  money 
in  advance  you  would  be  justi- 
fied in  hesitating,  but  you  pay 
us  nothing  until  you  have  act- 
ually smoked  our  cigars  and 
are  satisfied. 

A  Word 
About  Ourselves 
More  than  30  years  ago  we 
started  making  cigars.  Our 
factory  then  was  a  mighty 
small  affair.  Our  entire  out- 
put went  to  a  few  personal 
friends.  They  thought  well 
enough  of  our  goods  to  tell 
their  friends,  and  they  bought. 
In  this  way  the  first  factory 
selling  direct  to  the  smoker 
was  started. 

We  have  never  sold  to  a  jobber, 
nor  have  we  ever  employed  a 
traveler,  ^\^lile  we  had  but  a  few 

friends  to  start  with,  our  books  to-day  shpw  68,000 

castomcrt  and  every  customer  a  personal  friend. 
We  want  you  on  this  list  and  ask  you  right  now 

while  our  announcement  is  before  you  to  write  us 

for  a  trial  box  of  MAGNETOS. 
Won't  you  let  us  demonstrate,  at  no  ezpeiue  to  yon, 

that  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  your  smoking  ? 

New  customers  are  requested  to  write  on  tlieir  business  letter- 
head or  that  of  the  company  with  which  they  are  connepted. 
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A  New  Appraisal  of  Christian  Science 

By  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell. 
In  a  neat  cloth  book  of  7J  pages,  price  soc.  post-paid. 

History  and  Important  Facts  about  the  Cult. 

4  The  beginnings  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  which 
go  to  explain  the  founding  of  her  religious  society. 
Q  A  high-strung  New  Hampshire  girl  who  early  had 
hallucinations.  Q  Mrs.  Eddy's  mentors  and  prede- 
cessors (possible  predisposing  causes  of  her  "  revela- 
tions") —  "Revisions"  of  the  revelations.  Q  The 
founder's  shrewd  business  sense:  3,000  personal  pupils 
atS3ooeach;  3^0,000  copies  of  "Science  and  Health" 
dispensed  to  the  suffering  at  $3  to  $5  a  copy,  q  The 
unscientific  Christian  Science.  C  Christian  Science 
cures  duplicated  elsewhere— explainable  by  natural 
laws  known  to  Plato.  f\  How  Christian  Science  in 
some  ways  sets  a  worthy  example,  fl  Why  Christian 
.Science  does  not  raise  tne  dead.  <|  How  Mrs.  Eddy's 
idealistic  system  belongs  likewise  to  the  Buddhists. 
IB  How  Christian  Science  has  trimmed  to  weather  the 
fierce  blasts  of  criticism  it  has  had  to  meet. 

75  pp     uncut  loaves,  title  in  white  eaairu-l.     '>0c  post-paid. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


one  time,  as  Roosevelt's  physical  trainer. 
After  commenting  on  the  then  President's 
remarkable  physique,  Donovan  added, 
with  something  of  a  sigh: 

"But  he's  got  on  about  twenty  pounds 
too  much.  Dieting  would  take  him  down, 
but  he  just  can't  diet.  You  see,  he  has  to 
go  to  dinners  and  banquets,  and  he  will 
keep  nibbling," 

Before  Roosevelt  left  the  White  House 
the  "twenty  pounds"  was  nearer  forty. 
Despite  his  violent  exercise — including  the 
hundred-mile  ride — he  was  beginning  to 
show  heaviness  about  his  jaws  and  embon- 
point. All  that  is  gone  now.  He  seems  not 
to  have  a  pound  of  superfluous  weight. 
His  eyes  are  markedly  bright — and  nothing 
gets  by  them.  His  skin  is  clear  and  his 
cheeks  hard.  Wrinkles  are  scarcely  to  be 
found — indeed,  many  a  woman  on  the 
"right  side  of  forty"  would  be  delighted  if 
her  face  were  as  free  from  crow's  feet. 
What  little  gray  there  is  in  his  mustache 
and  hair  is  not  visible  a  few  feet  away.  It 
will  be  easy  enough  for  a  country  editor 
to  run  a  photograph  of  Roosevelt  taken 
when  he  was  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
and  get  away  with  it. 

And,  of  course,  in  talking,  his  teeth  snap 
together  like  a  steel  trap !  When  one  thinks 
of  aged  Aldrich,  of  old  Uncle  Joe,  of  Ball- 
inger,  of  Knox,  of  men  of  ordinary  physique 
who  have  lost  vigor  in  the  political  game; 
of  Taft,  who  is  aging  under  the  trials  of  the 
Presidency,  one  appreciates  what  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  rests  with  Roosevelt 
should  he  pitch  into  any  or  all  of  them. 
His  superb  health,  his  resistless  youth, 
would  mean  half  the  battle  at  the  very  on- 
set. Heaven  help  the  man  who  goes  up 
against  him !  He  is  like  a  fighter  trained  to 
the  minute — on  his  feet  the  instant  the 
gong  sounds — and  eager  to  engage  his 
antagonist.  There  is  a  saying  in  the  prize- 
ring  that  a  champion,  once  he  retires, 
"never  comes  back."  This  is  another 
precedent  which  Roosevelt  has  already 
broken 

The  day  following  the  sensational  events 
in  Rome,  one  of  the  American  correspond- 
ents who  met  Roosevelt  in  Egypt  epito- 
mized the  cinematographic  tour  by  a  piece 
of  acting.  Throwing  out  his  chest  and  stri- 
ding across  the  room,  he  said:  "This  is  the 
way  we  entered  Khartum,"  Then,  bend- 
ing almost  double  and  walking  feebly  with 
the  aid  of  his  stick,  he  whispered:  "And 
this  is  the  bunch  when  the  Colonel  gets 
through  with  us  in  London." 

I  asked  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  tell  me 
what,  besides  the  splendid  gain  in  health, 
strength,  and  nerve  power,  he  had  got  out 
of  his  trip  to  Africa. 

"It  may  seem  to  you  surprizing,"  he 
said,  "but  I  am  not  a  person  who  is  given 
to  introspection.  I  haven't  analyzed.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Africa — and  I  went.  I  am 
not  one  to  hang  on  the  fringe  of  greatness. 
I  enjoyed  the  work  of  the  Presidency  im- 
mensely, but  when  the  time  came  to  give  it 
up,  I  turned  to  the  next  thing," 

"And  now  what  is  the  'next  thing'?"  I 
asked. 

"The  four  addresses  I  am  to  make  at 
Paris,   Stockholm,   Berlin,  and  Oxford," 

"And  the  'next  thing'  when  you  get  back 
to  America?" 

"I  really  don't  know,"  Colonel  Roose- 
velt referred  to  his  editorial  work,  and 
spoke  particularly  about  his  forthcoming 
book.  For  a  month  after  his  return  his 
time    will    be    fully    occupied    with    home 


50c  Per  Pair 
for  Pure  Silk 


w 


H 
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HY    WEAR  hose 
made  of  cotton 
lisle  or  coarse   yarns 
when  you   can  buy  genuine  silk   half-hose 
at  50c. 

Phoenix 
Pure  Silk  Hose 

are  genuine  silk — every  thread  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  purest  cocoon  silk — heel,  toe,  top  and  body.  The 
heels  and  toes  are  reinforced  by  our  exclusive  Duo- 
Weve  process  imparting  remarkable  wearing  qualities. 
Phoenix  Silk  Half-Hose  are  seamless.  They  are  the 
first  genuine  cocoon  silk  half-hose  to  sell  at  50c.  The 
purchase  of  the  silk  output  of  several  mills  enables  us 
to  reduce  manufacturing  cost. 

The  exquisite,  light,  soft,  lustrous  texture  of  Phoenix 
Silk  Hose  is  a  decided  contrast  with  the  hard,  coarse, 
common  hose  of  mi.xed  yarns  that  sell  at  the  same 
price. 

Phoenix  Silk  Hose  are  not  mercerized  cotton,  or  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  but  every  pair  is  guaranteed  pure 
silk  throughout. 

Ask  your  dealer  first  for  Phoenix  Hose,  but,  if  not 
easily  obtainable,  we  will  fill  your  order  direct  and 
give  you  an  absolute  guarantee  that  every  thread  of 
these  socks  is  pure  silk,  or  money  refunded. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  excellent  wearing 
qualities  of  Phoeni.x  Silk  Hose.  You  will  never  go 
back  to  common  hose  when  you  can  g©t  pure  silk  ones 
like  the  Phoeni.x  for  50c  a  pair. 

Can  be  had  in  the  following  colors:  black,  tan, 
maroon,  green,  grey,  taupe,  burgundy,  navy  and  helio, 
Si.x  pairs,  plain  or  assorted  colors,  in  handsome  box, 
prepaid  $3.00,  or  50c  per  pair — sold  with  a  positive 
guarantee  for  wear.  If  not  as  represented  money  will 
be  refunded.    State  size  and  color  wanted. 

Phoenix  Pure  Silk  Knitted  Neck- 
ties to  match  hose,  50c  each. 

All  Silk.  Pure  SilK 
and  Nothing  But  Si  Ik 


Phoenix  Knitting   Works 

247  Broadway  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

You'll  Want  Phoenix  Mufflers  next  Fall 


A  BOOK! 

"Some  New  Literary  Valuations" 

By  W.  C  Wilkinson 

"  The  Washington  Star"  Critic  (who  is  it?)  hits 

The  Bull's-eye 

in  saying  with  fine  discernment: 

"  The  main  issue  of  this  volume  rests  in  no  sense 
upon  these  half  dozen  literary  appraisements,  however 
convincing  and  final  they  may  be;  these  conclusions, 
as  facts,  are  interesting  chiefly  as  the  source  either  of 
self-gratulation  at  one's  own  literary  judgment  con- 
firmed, or  that  of  self-commiseration  at  a  literary  god 
defaced.  The  great  and  substantial  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  clear  and  sufficioitlyfzdl  demonstration  of 
the  critical  metltod  employed  in  reaching  these  con- 
clusions. Literary  material — varied,  rich,  complete, 
matured — is  presented  with  iinp  a  rtial  fidelity  to  fact. 
condition,  and  purpose,  and  then  left  to  the  unswerving 
course  of  an  invincible  logic  for  the  results.  One  study- 
ing this  book  to  a  degree  participates  in  the  use  of  these 
instruments  of  critical  literary  measurement,  and, 
through  continued  %XuAy  .fashions  for  himself  an  un- 
failing guide  in  this  pursuit." 

i2mo,  cloth,  412  pages,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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matters  and  -nath  his  book.  Before  landing 
at  Khartum,  he  had  completed  the  writing 
— including  appendix  and  foreword — but 
he  purposes  to  work  painstakingly  on  the 
proof.  This  book  he  intends  shall  "last." 
And  it  will ;  for,  quite  aside  from  the  literary 
excellence  and  entertainment  which  the 
book  is  sure  to  possess — the  record  of  a  true 
sportsman,  a  thorough  naturalist,  and  a 
keen  observer  of  primitive  peoples — it  is 
likely  to  remain  the  unique  achievement  of 
a  man  who  has  been  President. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

For  Remembrance. — Bill — "Since  I  have 
come  back  I  find  that  I'm  forgotten  by  all 
my  friends." 

Will— "Why  didn't  you  borrow  money 
from  them  before  you  left?" — Trenton 
Times. 


Exclusive.  —  Astronomer  —  "Wouldn't 
you  like  to  take  a  look  through  this 
telescope  at  the  comet  I  discovered  the 
other  day?" 

Second  Astronomer — "No,  thanks,  I 
only  look  at  my  own  comets." — Fliegendc 
Blaetter. 


No  Trade  for  Him. — "When  you  are 
grown  up,"  queried  the  visitor,  "will  you 
be  a  doctor,  like  your  father?" 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no !  Why,  I  couldn't  even 
kill  a  rabbit,"  replied  the  boy  with  great 
frankness. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


All  in  the  Family. — First  Fair  Autoist 
— "Did  you  have  to  pay  any  damages  to 
that  man  you  ran  over  ?  " 

Second  Fair  Autoist — "No.  Fortu- 
nately, he  was  my  husband." — Jewish 
Ledger. 


New  Weapons. — ' '  Western  bad  men  no 
longer  make  notches  on  their  six-shooters 
to  keep  a  record  of  men  they've  killed." 

"No?" 

"No.  Now  they  keep  the  notches  on 
their  six-cyUnders." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Pretty  Mean. — A  new-made  widow  called 
at  the  office  of  an  insurance  company  for 
the  money  due  on  her  husband's  policy. 
The  manager  said:  "I  am  truly  sorry, 
madam,  to  hear  of  your  loss."  "That's 
always  the  way  with  you  men,"  said  she. 
"  You  are  always  sorry  when  a  poor  woman 
gets  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money. " — Tit- 
Bits. 


Only  One. — Little  Jack's  mother  showed 
him  a  letter  from  a  "new  aunt,"  who  had 
attained  to  this  relationship  by  marrying 
Jack's  favorite  uncle. 

"Mamma,"  said  Jack  innocently,  as  he 
laboriously  spelled  out  the  signature, 
"Belle  Paine,"  "does  aunty  pronounce 
her  front  name  in  two  syllables?" 
— Lippincott's. 


** Every  Man  His  Own  Barber'^ 


This  learned  Judge  none  'will  begrudge 

The  fame  his  wii  has  won. 
With  speed  and  grace  he  shaves  his  face. 

And  thinks  it  best  of  fun. 
But  here's  the  reason  for  his  joy — 

GEM  JUNIOR  only  he'll  employ! 


m 


LL  judges  of  good  safety  razors  have 
handed  down  their  decisions  in  favor  of 


GEM  JUNIOR  after  the  first  tmL    The 

conckisive  evidence  of  ease,  efficiency,  quick  and  comfortable  shaving  has 
resulted  in  a  flattering  verdict  for  this  razor  which  in  every  case  has  backed 
up  the  argument  made  for  it.    The  Razor  that  Made  Self-Shaving  Popular. 

You  will  be  an  advocate  for  the  GEM  JUNIOR  when  you  find  out 
how  it  simplifies  shaving,  shortens  it,   safeguards  it.      It  has  all  THE 

GOOD  POINTS  of  the  best  safety  razors  with 
-;— '         ^  some  EXCLUSIVELY  ITS  OWN. 


GEM  JUNIOR  Set  ^rrSLtli 

frame  with  Bar,  combination  stropping, 
and  shaving  handles  and  seven  selected 
blades  in  handsome  case. 


$L00 


EXTRA  BLADES,  SET  OF  SEVEN,  No.  G7-.35  CenU 

SPECIAL  For  Extra    Heavy  Beards 


^e-i77(/e/^  Outfit  SVbrid^s^'f" 

heavy  Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed 
for  men  with  heavy  beards  or  tender  skin 
who  have  difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 

Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  Al— .50  Cents 


$3.50 


Blade  Ready 
For  Stropping; 


$1.00  Outfit 
Complete 


For  a>iy  kind  of  a  dull  razor  use  Gem  Razor  Strop  Dressing. 

Best  edge  j>roducei — a  keen  blade  in  a  minute.     3jc./>osi/iaid. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

Razor  Ready    34  READE  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 

T/ie  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers 


CANADI.\N  DISTRIBUTING   COMPANY.    KINGS  HALL,   MONTREAL,   CANADA 


Enough  Said. — Irascible  Old  Gent  (to 
school-girl  who  has  collided  with  him) — 
"When  you  run  into  peojjle  like  that  you 
should  say,  'I  beg  your  jjardon.'" 

Girl — "There  wom't  no  need.  I  heard 
what  you  said." — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Our  readen  are 


What's  in  a  Name  ? 


THOMAS  CDRT 

INC. 


on  a  shoe  means  literal  custom  correct- 
ness and  quality  —  minus  a  part  of  the 
price,  and  all  of  the  waiting,  for  custom 
shoes. 

To  say  that  no  other  shoes  like  them 
or  similar  to  them  are  offered  ready  to 
wear,  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 

They  are  made  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  made-to-measure  boots 
but  who  are  not  averse  to  better  ser- 
vice at  asaving  of  much  time  and  some 
money. 

"Cort"  shoes — for  men  and  women 
—  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at  retail. 

Our  riding  and   field  boots,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting  shoes  also  are  the 
world's  standard  of   correctness  and 
quality. 
Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THOMAS   CORT,  INC. 

BSTABLISIIUU  1884 

NEWARK,    N.    J. 


COKT    SMOB*    MAY    BB    HAD    IH     PARIS    FROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOULADOU,    39  RUB  DU  CUAILLOT 


Tru-Fit  Shur-on 

Spectacles  are 

different. 

The  "difference" 

is  the 

improvement. 


ki 


Tru-Fit  Shui~on 


Comfortable,  Efficient, 
Inconspicuous 

Different  from  all  others.  Lenses 
held  in  position  by  two  small,  rocking 
gold  pads. 

Properly  adjusted,  they  will  not 
mark  bridge  of  nose,  slip  down  or  hurt 
behind  the  ears. 

Send  for  information  that  will  show 
you  WHY  no  other  spectacles  can  give 
you  the  same  degree  of  comfort  or  look 
as  well  when  being  worn  as  TRU-FIT 
SHUR-ON  SPECTAC^LES. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  E.  Rochester,  N.  Y.         Estix    .  1864 
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This  BISHOP  (Grand  Rapids)  | 

"FOUR  POSTER"  BEDROOM  SUITE 

will  be  shipped  "On  Approval  "  (freight  Prepaid  as  stated  below) 
allowing  five  days  examination  in  your  home,  to  be  returned  at 
our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  and  all  you  expected. 
It  is  made  of  (ienuine  Mahogany  of  very  beautiful  figure  and 
carefully  matched  to  show  the  finest  grain  effects,  and  is  given 
the  piano  polish  or  dull  satin  finish  as  desired. 

Drawers  are  trimmed  with  either  Colonial  Wood,  Brass  or 
Glass  knobs  as  you  may  prefer. 

We  can  furnish  large  bed  (full  size)  54  inches  wide  at  same 
price  as  single  bed. 

Tell  Us  The  Rooms  You  Have  To  Furnish 

your  preference  of  woods,  and  the  approximate  price  you  wish 
to  pay  and 

With  No  Obligation  On  Your  Part 

we  will  submit  illustrations  and  prices  of  the  best  and  latest 
styles  in  dependable  furniture. 

You  can  furnish  your  home  complete  at  once,  or  by  selecting 
from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic  and  harmonious  results 
at  prices  which  save  you  one-third  the  average  retail  cost.  Our 
location  is  in  the  center  of  the  world's  furniture  industry  and 
our  quick  cash  sales  direct  from  Grand  Rapids,  "The  Paris  of 
tlie  Furniture  Styles,"  make  our  low  prices  possible. 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Furniture  Styles 

illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  over  1000  designs  of  dependable 
furniture — has  color  plates  of  artistically  furnished  rooms  in  f  eriod 
and  Modern  styles.  It  tells  how  you  save  one-third  in  buying  direct. 
While  it  costs. $1.50  to  publish  we  mail  it  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fine  furniture  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  which  may  be 
deducted  from  your  first  purchase 

We  ship  on 
approval 

and 

prepay 
freight 

to  all  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Tennessee  line, 
allowing  freight  that  far 
toward  points  beyond. 


No.  3225 

Tol>  34x20  iiirli.s 

Only  S34.00 

Worth  SXlOy 


Worth  $-15.00 


REFERENXES: 


Any  Grand  Rapids  Bank 


Worth  .«.50  00 
!fi»7.00 


"Companion"  Bods.     Kach  3  feet  3  inches  wide. 


Worth  $55.00 
Only  9:tO.OO 


DTCLJ/^P   Furniture    13  to  31  Ionia  Street 
U 1  \D ITl. \J  1       Company    Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Miller 
Monuments 


^i 


which  dot  the  entire   country,  are  among  the 
highest  grade  examples  of  artistic  memorial  work 
in  America. 

The  main  reason  is  that  1  have  made  memorial- 
malcing  my  life  work. 

Further  reasons:  only  the  finest  granite  is  used; 
my  workmen  aie  all  artists— not  merely  stone-cutters; 
my  designs  are  original  and  individual;  and  I  charge 
the  lowest  pi  ices  possible  for  the  exclusively  high- 
grade  work  that  1  turn  out. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the  Union 
prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by  mail  is  practical 
and  convenient. 

If  yoM  rontemplate  ererting  a  monument  X 
will  giaiily  aend    booklet  ftij<l    informatiun. 

Thomas  &  MIIIkf  ) 
47  Liberty  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


J.  L.  MILLER  (  s"— ^t" 


-Fire  Destroys— 

Many  Country  Homes 

Because  the  Fire  Department  is  too  far  away  and 
no  efficient  extinguisher  is  ready  for  prompt  use. 

BADGEISS 

-^  EIRE  ENGINE* 

Throws  a  stream  75  to  85  feet. 
Better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
Extinguishes  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 
May  be  operated  by  one  man. 
Costs  almost  nothing  to  maintain. 
Absolutely  Safe— Lasts  a  Lifetime. 


Free 
Trial 
Offer 

explained  and  Booklet  D  sent  on  application. 

BADGER     FIRE    EXTINGUISHER    COMPANY 

3S  U  Portlaud  htreet,  lioston,  Mass. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  29. — Dispatches  from  Seattle  state  that  the 
Rev.  Horatio  Hopkins  and  Hector  L.  McPherson, 
Presbyterian  missionaries,  were  eaten  by  cannibals 
on  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands  on  February  5. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  family  are  guests  of 
the  Queen  of  Holland. 

The  English  Budget  is  signed  by  the  King  and  be- 
comes law. 

April  30. — The  Albanian  rebels  are  defeated  by  the 
Turkish  forces  near  Katchanik  Pass. 

May  I. — Nord  Alexis,  former  President  of  Haiti, 
dies  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

May  2. — ^Ex-President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Copen- 
hagen and  visits  Crown  Prince  Christian. 

May  4. — Commander  Peary  receives  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  at  Albert 
Hall,  London. 

A  victory  for  the  Albanian  insurgents  is  reported 
from  Constantinople. 

May  5. — An    earthquake    at    Cartago,   Costa  Rica, 
kills  soo  people  and  injures  many. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  delivers  an  address  on 
international  peace  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Com- 
mittee at  Christiania,  Norway. 

May  6. — King  Edward  VII.  of  England  dies  in 
London. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  29. — President  Taft  leaves  Washington  on  a 
trip  to  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis. 

Secretary  Ballinger  states  emphatically  before  the 
investigating  committee  that  all  the  Glavis 
charges  are  false. 

May  I. — Rear- Admiral  Philip  Hichborn,  retired, 
dies  at  Washington. 

May  2. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  creating  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  the  Interior  Department,  and  con- 
firms the  nomination  of  Governor  Hughes  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court. 

May  3.— The  traffic  agreement  and  merger  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Bill  are  struck  out  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  House  the  traffic  agreement  section  of  the 
Railroad  Bill  is  struck  out  and  a  long-and-short- 
haul  clause  adopted. 

May  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  Pension  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  and  a  bill  providing  for  raising  the 
wreck  of  the  Maine. 

May  s, — The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
Railroad  Bill  favoring  carriers  by  water. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Bourne,  of  Ore- 
gon, defends  the  primary  election  law  in  his  own 
State,  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  protests  against 
the  present  method  of  choosing  Federal  office- 
holders in  the  South,  and  Senator  Carter,  of  Mon- 
tana, urges  that  the  post-office  be  taken  out  of 
politics. 

General 

April  29. — Several  arrests  are  made  upon  evidence 
secured  by  agents  of  the  grand  jury  investiga- 
ting the  "white-slave"  traffic  in  New  York  City. 

April  30. — In  a  speech  at  Buffalo,  the  President  de- 
fends Secretary  Ballinger  and  praises  Governor 
Hughes. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  a  statement  of  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  charging  that 
William  Lorimer  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  last  year  through  the  bribing  of  certain 
Democratic  legislators. 

May  I. — J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  dies  in  New 
York  City. 

Six  thousand  bakers  go  on  strike  in  New  York  City. 

Prince  Tsai  Tao,  of  China,  arrives  in  New  York  from 

Washington. 

May  2. — Speaking  in  Pittsburg,  President  Taft 
praises  Secretary  Knox  for  his  able  and  success- 
ful diplomacy. 

May  3. — President  Taft  spends  the  day  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  resolution  favoring  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Amendment  is  defeated  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly. 

John  H.  Converse,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  dies  at  his  home  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

May  4. — President  Taft  speaks  at  a  luncheon  in  St. 
Louis  and  leaves  for  Washington. 
The  Federal  Income  Tax  resolution  is  defeated  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 

May  s. — An  explosion  in  the  Palos  Coal  and  Coke 
Company's  mine  at  Palos,  Ala.,  buries  180  miners. 
Prince  Tsai   Tao  of  China   leaves   New    York   for 
England. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


^^ 


The  success  of  your 
windows  depends  on 
your  shades 
Get  shades  that  wear 

Brenlin  is  made  entirely  without 
the  "  filling  "  used  in  ordinary  shades. 
It  doesn't  let  through  tlie  light  in 
spots  and  streaks,  doesn't  wrinkle 
or  bag.  For  a  few  cents  more,  you 
get  shades  that  look  right  and  wear 
so  much  better.  Anything  cheaper  is 
false  economy. 

A  Brenlin  shade,  7  feet  long,  38 
inches  wide,  complete  with  best  roller, 
costs  5 1 .00.  Don't  be  put  off  with 
any  other  shade  material.  Write  to- 
day for  samples  and  names  of  dealers 
in  your  city. 

CiiAS.  W.  Breneman  &  Co. 
206S-2078    Reading   Kcad,   Cincinnati. 


Write  today 

for  this  book 

of  samples 


1^^\ 


^A^S^2l 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Gel"  Impruved."  no  lacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


/.oak  for  BRUNLIN  aio7ig  the  edge. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  oonoernintr  tlio 
coireot  use  of  words,  the  Kunk  &,  VVaKiialls  Standunl 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  uibiler. 


t-^~J)i(/«ic(;j-sd€Si'rinff  pnwii'f  ftwswers  will  be  ac- 
rommoilatcd  on  pyxpau'iHl  P'lxtcmc. 


"M.  E.  W.."  Huron.  S.  D.— "What  is  wrong  in 
the  use  of  the  word  'mitigate'  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 'It  does  not  mitigate  against  a  rich  or  a  poor 
man  as  such ' .' " 

The  first  error  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
verb  "mitigate"  in  this  sentence,  is  that  it  is  here 
used  intransitively,  whereas  it  should  be  followed  by 
an  object,  as  this  verb  is  always  transitive.  In  the 
absence  of  further  context,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  upon 
the  exact  meaning  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sentence 
submitted,  but  the  verb  "militate"  would  appar- 
ently be  the  correct  one  to  use,  according  to  the 
definition  as  given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p. 
1 1 2,5,  col.  3) :  "  militate,  vi.  To  have  weight  or  influ- 
ence (in  determining  a  question) :  followed  by  against 
or  with  .  .  .  as,  this  evidence  militates  against  your 
hypothesis." 

"  S.  H.  M.,"  Uniopolis,  O. — "Kindly  give  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  words  'epic,'  'lyric,'  and  'didactic'  as 
applied  to  poetry." 

Epic  poetry  is  that  in  which  the  action,  presented 
by  means  of  narration  and  description,  is  expressed 
in  a  lofty  and  impressive  style.  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost"  is  indicative  of  this  class  of  verse. 

Lyric  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  sentiment,  giving  ex- 
pression to  emotion  and  feeling.  It  represents  such 
verse  as  could  have  been  adapted  in  ancient  times 
to  the  music  of  the  lyre,  and  hence  it  has  a  musi- 
cal quality.  Sonnets  and  odes  are  included  in  this 
classification. 

Poetry  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the  feelings, 
which  aims  to  teach  some  truth  or  principle,  is  termeil 
didactic,  and  includes  such  poems  as  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Man,"  etc. 

"  W.  B.."  Fuknoka,  Japan. — "In  the  sentence, 
'She  was  not  so  much  tired,'  is  the  expression  'so 
much  tired'  good  idiomatic  English?" 

The  adverb  "much"  is  not  now  used  in  the  sense 
of  'very"  or  "extremely,"  and  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  substitute  either  of  these  two  words  in  this 
instance. 

"J.  N.  B.,"  Mexico,  Mo. — "Kindly  give  the  cor- 
rect past  participle  of  the  verb  'overlay.'  " 

The  prefix  "over"  does  not  affect  the  formation 
of  the  past  participle  of  this  verb,  which  is  "  over- 
laid." exactly  as  in  the  simple  verb  "lay."  Both 
of  these  verbs  are  transitive  and  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  intransitive  verb  "lie"  which  has  for  its 
past  participle  the  form  "lain." 

"P.  H.."  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  To  what  extent,  if 
any,  is  simplified  spelling  making  progress  in  the' 
public  schools  throughout  the  United  State.s?" 

The  following  quotation  from  the  public  press  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  use  of  simplifiet 
spelling:  "  It  was  stated  at  yesterday's  meeting  that 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  had  introduced  into 
their  public  schools  the  3,300  revised  spellings  advo- 
cated by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board." 

"Student,"  Valparaiso,  Ind. — "Would  it  be  in- 
correct to  use  the  article  'the'  with  the  word  'wing' 
in  the  sentence  'The  bird  took  the  wing'/" 

The  noun  "wing"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "flight 
or  pa.ssage  as  by  wings,"  and,  as  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  use  the  article  with  the  noun  "  flight"  in  an  analo- 
gous construction,  it  would  also  be  incorrect  to  use  it 
in  the  sentence  submitted. 


THE 


hol'is  joiir  hook  or  ra.'iu'- 

;izin*)    "juHt   wtiero    you 

■^  want    it."      You   should 

.■.vi'ont — goshonld  your 

<  nis.  If  yon  will  sf-o'l 

tluf  niinif'H  and  ad- 

f...,-Mf,r six  frifindnand 

^         'HI  «■<•  will   itend  yon 

„>ij      '•'  ["'Mirmid. 

(Ixi'tlX'il  foi-i  <-r  ..r  okLhI.      ItoKiilnr  prle*-  ^l'J..',0. 

REST-U  BOOK  HOLDER  CO..  Dept.  D.  CleTcUoil.  0. 


A  Speedy  Poet. — A  teacher  in  a  New 
Pliiglunrl  grammar-school  found  tlie  sub- 
joined facts  in  a  composition  on  Lona^- 
fellow,  the  poet,  -written  by  a  15-year-old 
girl: 

"  Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  while  his  ])arents  were  traveling 
in  liurojje.  He  had  many  fast  friends, 
among  whom  the  fastest  were  Phoebe  and 
Alice  Cary." — Everybody's. 


Would  More  Time 
Mean  More  Sales 

vs^YOU  ? 


THE  more  time  and  care  a  clerk  or  salesman,  a 
manager,  a  head  of  department,  a  treasurer  or 
auditor,  a  bookkeeper  or  owner,  gives  to  thinking  out 
his  problems,  properly  planning  and  revising  his 
methods  and  superintending  their  execution — making 
actual  sales — the  bigger  and  the  better  that  business 
always  grows,  and  the  more  successful  the  individual 
genereJly  is.    < 

SUGB 

'J'l'i^  'I'^il  iiiftrrg  muc/nnes  So^J  ore  hurr^ugki). 

Bookkeeping  Machines  Save  Time 


Men  are  doing  their  accounting  work  in  one-third  the  fastest 
time  they  ever  could  do  it  without  a  machine— and  ihey  are  thus 
able  to  keep  a  closer  eye  on  the  minutest  details  cf  the ir  huriness. 

Save  time  taking  stock;  keep  an  absolute  record  ot  C.  O.  D. 
business;  gel  statements  and  invoices  out  inlesstime.  Lettnema- 
chine  do  these  mechanical  details — 
and  let  your  mind  and  the  minds  of 
your  clerks  do  the  thinking  thai  will 
mean  more  business — more  money 
in  your  cash  drawer — leave  adding 
machine  work  to  a  machine. 

When  you  gel  Ihe  Burroughs 
you  also  get  /ree  "Bu  rrou  ghs 
Service" — business  aids  and  ma- 
terial helps.  Ask  us  about  it— how 
we  spend  $300,000  a  year  on  it. 

Fill  out  the  coup>on  now.  This 
literature  is  proving  of  immense 
help  to  95,000  business  men  and 
store  owners. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Foreijii   Address; 
65  nigh  Holborn,  W.  ('..  London,  England 


I  Check  the  Books 

I  that  appeal  to  you. 

They  are  published 

I  at  the  dates  named. 

I 


D 


March 

"Why    Don't   Yon 

Go  Horae?  " 
(For  Retailers) 

April 

"Trial  Balance  In- 
surance " 


'  May 

ID  "What  Did  It  Cost?" 
(Manufacturing  Costs) 

(Ready   Soon 
D  "A  Belter  Day's 
Work" 

I  176  pages  (4th  edition) 

1  Name 

(Firm 
Address 

Business 

95'!  ^        L.D.  5-14. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$5,   $4,    $3.50,   $3   &  $2.50 

Boys' Shoes  ^iU^^CO        Buiis' Shoes, 

$3.00  O  n  \J  El  O     $2.50  &  $2. 00 

W.  li.  Doiifjlas 
shoes  are  worn  by 
more  incu  than 
any  other  make, 

BECAUSE: 

\V.  L,.  Ooniilas  ^l.OO 
and  i§!4.00  sIiik-a  <><|iial, 
ill  style,  fit  and  wear-, 
other  makes  co.stiiifj 
JtdG.OO  to  l»8.()(>. 

W.  t.  DoiiKlns  ».'J.50 
SS.OO  r»...]  «a..-.()  Hli <»«■•*  are 
(li»  lowest  pri<-<>,  <|na>it.v 
voiislflerecl,  in  the  worhl. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets. 

The  Kcniiine  liavi'  W.  \..  Ponelas  name  and  prire 
Bl.liiped  on  \\v    Imlloni.     '■\tke   ;»■>  SiiIimI itill<'. 

Aak  your  <le>iler  for  W.  I,.  I)<int'l;is  sliocs.  II  Hipy 
arc  not  for  sale  In  yonr  town  write  for  Mail  lirdci  CainlDt', 
Kivini.'  full  direi^tioiiB  liow  to  ordtr  by  in;iil.  ,"<Imi("h 
(M''lt'it'(l  (lirci'l  from  fa'-torv  f1rliy*T*'<l  lo  111*'  wi'Mvn-  all 
cliartjfs  prepaid.      W.  1„  i)OI'(;l..\S,  UrofKioii.  .Ma„s. 
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Life  from  now  on 
will  be  one  con- 
stant effort  to  keep 
cool—to  quench  that 
summer  thirst  and  to 
drive    away  weather 
weariness. 

Drink 


mii 


Full  of  life-sparkling  as  wit  and  with  not 
a  dry    touch  to  its  wet  vigorousness. 
The  cooling,  satisfying,  thirst-quench- 
ing beverage. 

Delicious  —  -  Refreshing 
Wholesome 

5c  Everywhere 


Send  for 
our  interest- 
ing   booklet, 
"The  Truth 
About  Coca-Cola' 


THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Whenever 
you  see     an 
Arrow     think 
of   Coca  -  Cola 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=EB8e,  the  antiseptic 
powder  for  tbe  feet.  It  cures 
painful,  swollen,  smarting, nervons  feet, 
and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out  of 
corns  and  bunions.  It's  tlic  {n'cat- 
eot  comfort  discovery  of  the 
aflre.  Allen's  Fo<)t=Ea8e  makes  ti^ht- 
fittinK  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a 
certain  cure  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, callous  and  tired,  aching  feet. 
WehaveoverSO.OOOtestimonials.  Tl{  V 
JT  TO-IIAY.  Sold  everywhere,  2">c. 
Ho  not  accept  any  enbHtitiite. 
Sent  by  mail  f<»r  2Bc.  in  stamps. 

CrPETP  TKIAI.   PACKAGE 

■    n  ^^  Bent  by  mail. 

I»H»TI1ER  GKAY'S  SWEET 
POVVI)Ei^.S,  the  best  medicine  for 
Feverish,  sickly  Children.  Sold  bv 
Druggists  everywhere. 

Trial  Package  K  R KE.    Address, 
ALLEN  8.  OLMSTKD,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 


Travel 


I  In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease" 


Presbrey*s  Information  Guide 

FOIt 

Transatlantic  Travelers 

128  PAGES  SOLID  FACTS 

Giving  information  on  practically  all  subjects  in  which 
transatlantic  travelers  are  interpsted,  or  upon  which  they 
need  to  be  informed.  With  this  book  at  hand  you  need  ask 
no  questions  about  ocean  travel. 

"A  moMi  useful  and  imirudhe  IlltU  book-      fVe  almngly 
recommend  it." -SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

Standard  Edition  (paper  coyers)  postpaid,      25c. 
De  Luxe  Edition  (fine  leather  covers)   "        $1.00 

FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

3  West  29th  Street  .  New  York  City 


Strawberries 

and 

Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit 

A  Dainty,  Delicious  Delight  for  the 
palate  that  is  tired  of  heavy  meats 
and  soggy  pastries. 

Being  made  in  biscuit 
form,  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a 
delicious,  wholesome  meal 
with  Shredded  Wheat  and 
berries  or  other  fruits.  The 
porous  shreds  of  the  bis- 
cuit take  up  the  fruit  acids, 
neutralizing  them  and  pre- 
senting them  to  the  palate 
in  all  the  richness  of  their 
natural  flavor. 

Heat  the  biscuit  in  an  oven  to  re- 
store crispness,  then  cover  with 
strawberries,  or  other  berries,  and 
serve  with  milk  or  cream,  adding 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  More  nu- 
tritious and  more  wholesome  than 
ordinary  "short  cake." 

If  you  think  of  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit  in  "strawberry  time"  you 
should  think  of  it  every  morning  for 
breakfast  in  winter  or  summer. 

Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  heat- 
ed in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness, 
and  eaten  with  a  little  hot  milk  or 
cream  and  salted  or  sweetened  to 
suit  the  taste,  will  supply  all  the 
energy  needed  for  a  half  day's  work. 

All  the  Meat  of  the  Golden  Wheat 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


T  r  a  V  e  1 


Hamburg -American  Line 

Regular  twin-screw 
passenger  service  to 

London-  Paris-Hamburg 

AUo  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
via  Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

by  splendidly  appointed  steamships 
containing  everything  necessary  for 
your  comfort  and  safety. 

Cruises  to  all  the  most  interest- 
htg  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  entire  year. 

Travelers'  Checks  Issued 

Tourist  Dept.  for  trips  CTcrywhere 

Send  for  booklet 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE 

41-4B  Broadway,  New  York 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


BRIBERY-HUNTING  IN  ILLINOIS 

TITLE  insurance  for  Senatorial  seats  is  cynically  suggested  as 
a  promising  industry  in  the  City  of  Washington  in  view  of 
recent  developments  in  Illinois.  The  more  optimistic  observers, 
however,  discredit  the  statement  of  ex-Senator  William  E.  Mason, 
of  Illinois,  that  "50  per  cent,  of  the  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate  have  been  practically  purchased,"  and  the  prevalent  dis- 
position to  demand  clean-handed  legislators  is  hailed  as  yet  another 
symptom  of  national  regeneration.  As  for  the 
press  of  Illinois  it  is  not  overweeningly  proud 
because  disclosures  in  that  State  have  added 
"the  jackpot"  to  the  dialect  of  political  piracy, 
which  New  York  had  already  enriched  with  the 
terms  "black-horse  cavalry"  and  "yellow-dog 
fund,"  and  which  Pittsburg  had  further  amplified 
with  facetious  phrases  alluding  to  the  "price- 
list  "  of  her  council-men.  But  the  indictment  of 
three  members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  on 
charges  of  bribery  or  perjury,  with  confessions  of 
bribery  by  three  others,  has  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  forth  many  exhibitions  of  local  or 
partizan  self-righteousness  from  papers  in  other 
States.  The  fact  that  in  Illinois  Democratic 
legislators  are  accused  of  having  accepted  bribes 
to  help  elect  a  Republican,  Williim  Lorimer,  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  has  divested  comment 
of  narrow  partizanship ;  and  the  natural  demand 
for  the  correction  and  prevention  of  like  abuses 
seems  exceptionally  sincere  and  free  from 
pettiness. 

Yet  Senator  Lorimer's  failure  to  resign  or  to 
demand  a  Senatorial  investigation  of  his  election, 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  his 
quiescence  has  been  unfavorably  compared  with 
the  prompt  action  of  Senator  Le  Roy  Percy,  of 
Mississippi,  under  far  less  aggravated  charges. 
Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 


I'liulugniph  by  Harris  &  Ewing,   Washiiiglon,  D.  C. 


"Senator  Lorimer,  the  dispatches  read,  '■may 
resign.'  The  news  is  alarming,  when  everybody  is  wondering  why 
he  did  not  resign  a  week  ago.  Five  members  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, including  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  Representative 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  have  now  been  indicted  for  bribery  or  perjury, 
or  have  confest  their  guilt,  and  Mr,  Lorimer  has  had  nothing  to  say 
since  he  denounced  the  first  to  turn  State's  evidence  as  a  crazy  sen- 
sationalist. When  an  associate  of  Senator  Lorimer's,  the  new  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Percy,  found  himself  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, he  hurried  back  to  his  State  to  confront  the  legislator  who 
asserted  that  he  had  taken  a  bribe,  and  announced  to  everybody 


WITHOUT  FEAR,  IF  NOT  WITHOUT 
REPROACH. 

Senator  William  Lorimer,  of  Illi- 
nois, says  he  has  no  fear  that  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  in  Washington  is 
going  to  take  up  the  charges  against 
him  which  have  been  "  hinted  at." 


that  he  would  not  hold  his  office  a  minute  if  there  was  the  slightest 
taint  upon  his  commission.  The  Mississippi  legislature  confirmed 
his  right  to  that  document,  but,  not  content  with  that.  Senator 
Percy  asked  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State 
at  a  primary,  that  everybody  might  say  as  to  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  continue  to  represent  Mississippi  in  Washington.  And 
Senator  Lorimer  may  resign  !  In  his  case  three  men  have  sworn 
that  they  took  money  to  elect  him.  Why  does  he  hesitate  ?  Why 
does  he  not  tell  all  the  world  that  he  does  not  for  a  moment  desire 
to  hold  his  high  office  if  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  that  it 
was  obtained  for  him  by  devious  ways  ?" 

The  airing  of  the  so-called  Lorimer  charges 
began  with  the  publication  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une  of  the  confession  of  Charles  A.  White,  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  who  swore  that  he  was  paid 
$1,000  by  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  session  he  received  from  another 
Democratic  member,  Robert  E.  Wilson,  $900  as 
his  share  of  "the  jackpot,"  a  general  corruption 
fund.  Before  a  special  grand  jury,  H.  J.  C. 
Beekmeyer,  another  Democratic  Representative, 
confest  that  he  had  received  like  amounts  for 
his  vote.  Subsequently  the  grand  jury  indicted 
Browne  for  bribery,  and  indicted  Wilson  and 
Representative  Michael  S.  Link  for  perjury  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  in  the  course  of 
their  statements  in  regard  to  the  bribery  charges. 
Link  later  confest  that  he  had  taken  bribes  of 
$1,000  and  $900.  Representative  Clark  testified 
that  $500  had  been  offered  to  him  to  vote  against 
the  Direct  Primary  Bill.  Senator  Lorimer  as- 
serts tliat  no  money  was  used  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion. Browne  declares  that  White  borrowed 
money  of  him  and  tried  to  blackmail  him  when 
he  refused  further  advances. 

While  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  reminds  us 
that  "accusation  is  not  proof,"  there  is  a  wide- 
spread tendency  to  take  the  charges  at  their  face 
value.  The  Washington  Herald  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
shocking  scandal  in  Illinois  "  shows  conclusively  "that  the  dead- 
lock at  Springfield  a  year  ago  was  broken  by  the  outright  purchase 
of  legislative  votes,"  and  it  adds  : 

"  Following  this  scandal,  Illinois  should  set  its  house  in  order 
by  enacting  an  honest  primary  law  and  henceforth  choosing  its 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people." 

Several  other  papers  likewise  make  the  matter  a  text  for  editorials 
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on  the  need  for  reform  in  the  method  of 
electing  Senators.  Ahnost  alone  among  the 
Chicago  papers,  The  Inter  Ocean  "  is  confi- 
dent that  no  man  was  paid  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer.  and  that  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  spend 
or  allow  to  be  spent  a  single  illegitimate  dol- 
lar to  procure  his  election  to  the  Senate." 

But  the  Chicago  Tribune^  without  assuming 
to  say  from  what  source  the  alleged  bribes 
came,  asks,  in  the  language  of  the  gaming- 
table : 

"Who  sweetened  the  jackpot  .?  Was  it 'in- 
surance,' to  prevent  tlie  passage  of 'f etchers'  ? 
Was  it  'liquor,'  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
amendment  of  the  Local  Option  Law  ?  Did 
the  Illinois  manufacturers,  to  block  employ- 
ers' liability?  Or  to  prevent  factory  legisla- 
tion ?  Did  the  railroads,  to  kill  the  Adminis- 
tration control  and  supervision  bills  .?  Did 
the  express  companies,  to  stop  the  passage  of 
the  Rate  Bill.?  Was  it  'powder,' to  prevent 
restriction  of  manufacture  and  storing  of  ex- 
plosives? Was  it  'electricity,'  to  head  off  the 
Waterway  Bill?  Was  it  'gas,'  to  kill  the 
downstate  rate  regulator?  Was  it  'tobacco,' 
to  prevent  tlie  passage  of  the  Anticigaret  Bill  ?  Did  the  mine- 
operators,  to  prevent  mine-law  reform  ?  Did  text-book  publish- 
ers, in  an  effi.rt  to  stop  the  Price  Bill  ?  Was  it  'steel,'  to  get  the 
lake  land  ?    Who  sweetened  the  jackpot  ?  " 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  hopefully  facing  all  the  facts  of 
recent  exposures  of  bribery,  graft,  and  vice,  returns  this  answer  to 
a  despairing  cry  of  "Whither  are  we  drifting  ?  " 

"We  are  not 'drifting.'  We  are  struggling,  battling,  and  making 
headway.  Legislative  and  administrative  methods  are  improving  ; 
merit  is  superseding  spoils;  new  checks  and  balances  are  being 
introduced;  the  ballot  is  being  simplified  to  exclude  cheap  and 
contemptible  men  from  public  life  and  increase  real  popular 
control.     By  these  signs  we  shall  conquer." 

The  Lorimer  charges  "stand  out  in  clear  relief  even  in  a  year 
marked  by  startling  graft  exposures,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star^  which  adds : 

"  It  would  be  pleasant  if  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  existing 
conditions  in  American  politics  made  the  average  man  feel,  on 
reading  such  a  story,  that  it  was  plainly  preposterous  and  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  to  be  seriously  considered  only  after  the  most  final 
and  convincing  proofs  had  been  submitted." 


SUNSET. 

Aldrich  and  Hale — "Come  on,  Joe,  the 
day  is  done — it's  time  to  go  home." 

— Cooper  in  Collier's. 


THEY  FORGOT  TO  REMOVE  THE  COST  MARK. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


IRISH    TRIBUTES    TO    KING 
EDWARD 

XTOT  least  among  King  Edward's  claims 
■^  ^  to  the  title  of  peace-maker,  it  would 
seem,  was  that  revealed  by  the  tributes  of 
Irish  Nationalists  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Toward  no  other  English  monarch  since  the 
Conquest,  declares  T.  P.  O'Conner,  in  a  Lon- 
don dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
Ireland  had  so  friendly  a  feeling.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion  we  find  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
the  most  irreconcilable  of  the  irreconcilables, 
moving  before  a  large  meeting  of  National- 
ists in  Cork  a  resolution  of  "  profound  sorrow  " 
for  the  death  of  one  "whose  efforts  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  countries  Ireland 
will  ever  hold  in  grateful  memory."  In  pro- 
posing this  resolution  Mr.  O'Brien  said  it 
was  probably  the  first  time  the  Nationalists 
had  ever  laid  a  tribute  of  respect  and  genuine 
sympathy  on  the  coffin  of  an  English  king; 
and  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"The  part  he  took  within  his  constitutional  limitations  in  the 
great  scheme  for  national  reconciliation  in  1902  and  1903  we  have 
to  thank  for  the  blest  revolution  which  would  have  transferred  the 
entire  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  people  and  which  would  have  led  to 
still  greater  and  more  blest  changes  by  the  same  method  and  same 
men,  only  that  certain  foolish,  short-sighted  representative? 
paralyzed  his  arm  and  frustrated  his  progress." 

Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  writing  in  his  Irish  World  (New  York),  is 
another  witness  to  the  fact  that  King  Edward's  memory  will  be 
honored  by  the  Irish  people  for  the  readiness  he  displayed  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland.     Says  Mr.  Ford  : 

"It  is  not  surprizing  that  his  sympathetic  nature  made  him  far 
more  friendly  toward  Ireland  and  the  Irish  cause  than  Queen 
Victoria  ever  was.  The  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  his  posi- 
tion as  a  constitutional  ruler  would  not  allow  of  his  manifesting 
openly  his  leanings  toward  either  of  the  political  parties  that  shape 
England's  destiny.  But  it  was  well  known  that  his  predilections 
were  for  the  political  party  that  would  do  Ireland  a  justice.  In 
this  respect  his  attitude  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  assumed 
by  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  no  love  for  Gladstone  because  the 
great  Commoner's  views  of  Irish  affairs  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  held  by  England's  Queen,  who  believed  that  coercion,  not 
justice,  would  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Irish  question. 

"Instinctively  the  Irish  people  realized  the  difference  between 
mother  and  son.  Of  the  Queen  who  never  showed  signs  of  her 
heart  being  touched  by  the  appalling  landlord-made  famine  that 
decimated  the  Irish  people,  they  expected  nothing;  and  when  she 
descended  into  her  grave  they  had  no  words  of  praise  nor  of  sor- 
row. Victoria  was  identified  with  the  blackest  hour  in  Ireland's 
history.  The  memory  of  Edward  VII.,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, will  not  rest  under  any  such  shadow.  On  the  contrary, 
his  reign  of  nine  years  will  ever  stand  out  conspicuous  by  the  ad- 
vance the  Irish  cause  has  made  in  the  direction  of  the  goal  of 
Home  Rule." 

Like  George  IV.,  writes  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  in  the 
same  paper,  Edward  VII.  "really  wanted  to  be  liked  by  the  Irish 
people."  In  this  connection  he  recalls  the  fact  that  "when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  detestation  of  the  classes  in  England,  and  had 
been  stoned  in  the  street  on  his  way  to  church  "  because  of  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Irish  Home  Rule,  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  "visited 
him  at  Hawarden,  was  photographed  as  one  of  the  party  gathered 
there,  and  allowed  the  picture  to  be  sold  in  London."  Of  George 
V.  Mr.  Thompson  writes  : 

"The  new  King  has  a  better  start  than  had  his  father.  He  is 
forty-five  years  old-,  not  sixty.  He  has  drawn  to  himself  better 
advisers  and  companions  than  gathered  around  his  father  and  his 
uncles  in  1861.  He  inherits  something  of  his  grandfather's  aus- 
terity and  strictness.     He  is  disliked  by  the  element  which  came 
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near  bringing  the  country  to  desti^uction  in  tlie 
Boer  War.  He  has  no  associations  with  the 
South  African  mine-owners  and  their  like  in 
Park  Row.  All  these  are  negative  advantages, 
and  it  will  take  a  man  of  personal  force  to  make 
them  count.  Has  lie  got  it  in  him  to  succeed, 
or  will  he  be  the  last  English  king  ?" 


THE  "FLORIDA" 

WHEN  the  Florida,  tiie  latest  of  our  su- 
per-dreadnoughts   to   take    the  water, 
glided  last  week  from  her  smoking  ways  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  into  the  embrace  of  the 
East  River,  slie  floated  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  replica  of  the  little  Half  Moon  in 
which  Hudson  sailed  into  New  York  Bay  300 
years  ago.     To  the  spectators  of  ^the  launching 
this     picturesque     juxtaposition     must     have 
brought  vividly  home  the  development  of  naval 
architecture  during  three  centuries,  as  well  as 
throwing  into  relief  by  comparison  the  tremen- 
dous powers  of  destruction  leashed  in  a  modern 
battle-ship.    Thus  the  New  \' o\k Herald  '\s,  moved  to  remark  that 
"turned  loose  in  the  days  of  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  the  Florida  could 
have  eaten  her  way  through  all  the 
navies   of  the  world  from  that  day 
until  the  development  of  the   steel- 
clad  Ship,    even    if     all    had   been 
massed   against  her  in  one   titanic 
battle."     The    fleet   of    Nelson,    it 
adds,  would  have  melted  away  un- 
der her   secondary  battery   of  six- 
teen   5-inch   guns,    while   a    single 
broadside  from  her  main  battery  of 
ten  12-inch  rifles  would  have  "car- 
ried  away   any   single   battle   fleet 
ever  gathered  together  in  the  days 


what's  the  use? 
-Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


ON    THE    WAYS 


Here  the  fine  lines  of  the  hull  disguise  the  bulk  of  the  21,000-ton  monster, 
which  in  this  photograph  might  suggest  a  swift  ocean-going  yacht. 


"GO,   BRAVE  ship;  I   CHRISTEN   THEE    FLORIDA. 

This,  the  youngest  of  our  super-dreadnoughts,  was  launched  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  May  12, 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Fleming,  daughter  of  a  former  governor  of  Florida,  acting  as  her  sponsor. 

of  wooden  fighting-ships."     Carrying  these  illuminating  compari- 

sons  still  farther,  T/te  Herald 
points  out  that  in  one  broadside 
the  Florida  hurls  a  heavier  mass  of 
metal  than  all  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  fleet  that  battled 
under  Dewey  at  Manila  twelve 
years  ago. 

The   Florida's   keel  was  laid   on 
March   9,   igog,  and  it  is  expected 
that  she  will  be  equipped  andVeady 
for  commission    by  midsummer  of 
1911.     Her   sister  ship,    the   Utah, 
built  at    Camden   by  private   con- 
tractors,   left  the  ways   more  than 
four  months  ago, but  as  the  Utah  was 
only  half-finished   when   launched, 
and  as  the  Florida  now  claims  to 
be  within  one-third  of  completion,  it 
is  believed  that   they  will   become  active  units  of  the  Navy  at 
about  the  same  date.     The  progress  made  with  the  Florida,  re- 
marks The  Sun,  "is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Naval  Constructor 
William  J.  Baxter,  who  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  world's  build- 
ers."   These  sister  ships  are  the  largest  yet  launched  in  the  United 
States,   altho  the   Wyoming  and  Arkansas,  with  main  batteries 
of  twelve  12-inch  guns  and  displacements    of  26,000    tons,  will 
outclass  them,  and  these  again  will  probably  be  eclipsed  by  the 
two  fighting-monsters,  armed,  rumor  has  it,  with  14-inch  guns,  to 
be  authorized  by  Congress  at  this  session.     For  purposes  of  com- 
parison  with   the   newest  foreign  dreadnoughts   the  New    York 
^w^r/V<z«  prints  tlie  following  table  : 

Florida  (American) — Length,  520  feet;  displacement,  21,825 
tons;  equipment,  ten  12-inch,  sixteen  5-inch  guns;  speed,  21 
knots;  horse-power,  28,000;  cost,  )Jio,ooo,ooo. 

Colossus  (British) — Length,  545  feet;  displacement,  23,000  tons  ; 
equipment,  ten  12-incii  guns  and  4-inch  breech-loaders  ;  speed, 
21  knots. 

Nassau  (German) — Equipment,  sixteen  ii-inch,  twelve  6.6  to 
8^-inch  guns  ;  displacement,  19,000  tons;  speed,  19.5  knots. 

Aki  (Japanese) — Equipment,  four  12-inch,  twelve  10-inch,  and 
eight  6-inch  guns  ;  displacement,  19,800  tons  ;  speed,  20  knots. 

While  the  British  Colossus  is  more  than  .twenty  feet  longer  than 
the  Florida,  and  has  practically  the  same  batteries,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  armor  which  protects  its  vitals  is  an  inch  thinner. 
Further  details  of  the  Florida  are  supplied  by  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Sun : 

"A  comparison  of  \\\^  North  Dakota  and  Florida  s\\ow&  that 
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Roosevelt—"  Well,  are  you  going  to  adopt  him  i "  versatile  teddy. 

— May  in  the  Detroit  Journal.  —Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

UNOFFICIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR   THE   NOBEL   PRIZE    SPEECH. 


the  Florida  will  exceed  by  1,825  tons  the  North  Dakota,  whose 
displacement  is  20,000  tons,  and  the  Florida  is  3^  feet  longer  and 
3  greater  in  beam.  The  coal  and  oil  supply  will  be  the  same  for 
both  ships,  2,500  and  400  tons  respectively.  The  belt  armor  will 
be  the  same  for  both,  12  to  8  inches,  the  battery  armor  half  an 
inch  thicker  in  the  case  of  the  Florida,  or  6>^  inches,  and  her 
smokestack  protection  3>^  inches  thicker,  or  9}^.  They  will  both 
carry  main  batteries  of  ten  12-inch  guns  mounted  in  five  turrets  on 
the  center  line,  and  the  Florida  will  have  two  more  5-inch  guns  in 
her  secondary  battery,  or  sixteen  in  all.  Her  contract  calls  for  a 
speed  of  20.75  knots.  The  North  Dakota  exceeded  her  require- 
ments of  21  knots  by  almost  a  whole  knot,  and  her  sister  ship,  the 
Delaware,  made  21.44  knots  on  her  trials  off  Owl's  Head. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  comparisons  made  that  the  Florida 
(as  also  the  Utah)  will  have  an  advantage  in  protection  of  her 
vital  parts  over  the  North  Dakota.  In  fact,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment maintains  that  no  battle-ships  hitherto  built  for  any  navy  are 
as  well  protected  from  projectiles  and  torpedoes  as  the  new  sisters. 
Their  hulls  are  divided  into  compartments  on  an  improved  plan, 
and  if  one  compartment  should  be  pierced  by  a  torpedo,  powerful 
pumps  would  keep  the  inflow  of  water  under  control.  The  Florida 
is  to  be  equipped  with  Parsons  turbines  working  on  four  shafts 
and  developing  28,000  horse-power." 

From  the  Socialist  Call  (New  York)  comes  the  following  pro 
test  against  "  the  criminal  waste  "  entailed  in  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  a  modern  navy  : 

"  It  is  admitted  by  naval  officers  that  the  ships  of  ten  years  ago 
are  of  obsolete  type  and  would  be  useless  against  the  new  vessels. 
It  is  admitted  that  within  ten  years,  or  less,  the  new  types  will  in 
turn  become  obsolete,  and  will  be  useless  against  the  type  of  vessel 
certain  to  be  evolved.  That  is,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  costing  millions 
of  dollars  leaves  the  stocks,  she  enters  into  active  competition 
with  her  sister  vessels  for  a  place  on  the  junk-pile. 

"  She  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  stupendous  example  of 
money  thrown  away  in  the  international  game  of  brag  and  bluster." 

A  more  optimistic  note,  however,  is  sounded  by  the  New  York 
A  merican  : 

"The  battle-ship  Florida  is  in  a  double  sense  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  convincing  of  the  world's  arguments  for  peace.  The 
vast  power  of  destruction  massed  in  this  mighty  enginery  of  death 
pleads  eloquence  beyond  all  words  for  the  abolition  of  war  and 
slaughter 

"There  are  only  two  ways  in  all  the  Avorld  for  the  nations  to 
have  peace.  One  way  is  to  join  fervently  in  every  appeal  that 
moves  through  arbitration  and  parliamentary  union  toward  the 
abolition  of  war.  The  other  is  to  stand  so  well  and  mightily  pre- 
pared for  war  on  sea  and  land  that  no  nation  can  afford  the  deadly 
grapple  of  steel  and  powder. 


"The  New  York  American,  with  all  its  human  sentiment,  is  for 
universal  peace  through  parliamentary  union  and  The  Hague. 

"And  the  New  York  American,  with  all  the  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  stands  for  an  ample  navy  until  the  day  of  universal 
peace. 

"So  all  hail  our  brave  battle-ship  Florida!  May  her  even 
statelier  and  sterner  sisters  follow  fast  in  her  foaming  wake  until 
the  time  when  the  seven  seas  shall  be  given  forever  to  the  evangels 
of  commerce  and  peace,  with  never  a  crimson  stain  upon  the  wave  !  " 


TWO  TRUSTS  HIT  BY  THE  SUPREME 

COURT 

BECAUSE  the  momentous  Standard-Oil  and  Tobacco-Trust 
cases  are  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  special  interest  attaches  to  any  event  which  bears,  however 
remotely,  upon  the  attitude  of  that  august  body  toward  the  trust 
question.  For  this  reason  two  recent  decisions,  indorsing  anti- 
trust actions  on  the  part  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  have 
aroused  some  comment.  "  After  a  long  run  of  decisions  against 
the  States  which  are  seeking  to  curb  the  greed  of  great  corpora- 
tions," remarks  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  "it  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  two  appeals  " — one  taken 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky  against  an  ouster  de- 
cree of  the  Tennessee  courts,  another  by  the  Association  of  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  against  a  dissolu- 
tion order  issued  by  the  Mississippi  courts. 

In  the  latter  case  the  Supreme-Court  decision  was  announced 
by  Judge  Lurton,  this  being  his  first  utterance  from  that  bench  on 
the  trust  question.  The  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  was 
accused  of  restraining  trade  by  refusing  to  deal  with  any  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  in  lumber  who  sold  direct  to  consumers  in 
the  region  over  which  it  claimed  commercial  dominion.  It  appealed 
against  the  order  of  the  State  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Antitrust  Law  conflicted  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  by  abridging  the  right  of  contract. 
Whether  the  Association's  act  would  be  illegal  at  common  law, 
said  Justice  Lurton,  "is  not  now  for  our  determination,"  but  he 
declared  it  "an  illegal  combination  and  conspiracy  under  the  Mis- 
sissippi statute."  He  also  pointed  out  that  "an  act  harmless  when 
done  by  any  one  may  become  a  public  wrong  when  done  by  many 
acting  in  concert." 

The  opinion  sustaining  the  ousting  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Kentucky  from  doing  business  in  Tennessee  was  announced  by 
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PRESIDENT   TAFT   MAKING   THE   ADDRESS 
OF  GENKRAL   PULASKI. 


IN    HONOR 


THE     STATUE     ERECTED    BY     THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE    IN   MEMORY   OF   THE    PART 
PLAYED    BY    PULASKI     IN    OUR    WAR    FOR    INDEPENDENCE. 


May  II  was  "  Polish  Day  "  in  Washington,  as  it  witnessed  not  only  the  dedication  of  monuments  in  that  city  to  two  Polish  heroes  who  assisted  us  in 
our  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  also  the  convocation  thereof  Poles  from  all  over  the  world,  summoned  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance  to  discuss  the 
present  and  future  of  their  race.  Pulaski,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  leaders  the  world  has  known,  organized  that  service  for  our  army  and  fell 
fighting  for  our  cause  at  Savannah.  The  other  statue  unveiled  on  the  same  day  represented  General  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  whose  military  skill  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  success  of  the  Saratoga  campaign.      His  monument  is  a  gift  from  the  Polisli  National  Alliance. 

AMERICA    HONORING  POLISH    HEROES. 


Justice  Holmes.     The  events  preceding  it  are  thus  outlined  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tizzies  : 

"The  proceedings  in  this  case  were  begun  in  1907  under  the 
Tennessee  Antitrust  Act,  and  originated  in  a  transaction  at  Galla- 
tin, Tenn.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky  had  oil  stored 
in  tanks  in  Tennessee,  from  which  it  procured  a  supply  to  serve 
merchants  throughout  various  sections  of  the  State.  The  Evans- 
ville  Oil  Company  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  sent  a  salesman  to  Gallatin 
to  sell  oil.  He  obtained  a  number  of  orders,  whereupon  the  agent 
of  the  Standard  Oil  offered  to  give  the  merchants  ten  gallons  of 
oil  per  barrel  to  countermand  their  purchase  orders  with  the  Evans- 
ville Oil  Company.     Four  of  them  accepted. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky  and  two  of  its  agents 
were  indicted  under  the  State  Antitrust  Act.  One  of  the  agents 
was  convicted,  but  tlie  company  escaped  punishment  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  be  fined  under  the  act,  but  could  only  be  ousted. 
Ouster  proceedings  were  then  begun  against  it,  the  charges  being 
based  on  the  Gallatin  transaction.  The  State  courts  issued  an 
ousting  decree,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stales. 

"This  appeal  was  based  on  the  argument  that  the  alleged  crimi- 
nal agreement,  if  it  were  an  offense,  was  an  offense  against  the 
Federal  law,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  and  not  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  Tennessee ;  that  the  statute  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  because  the  statute  of  limitation  was  effective. 

"All  the  contentions  of  the  company  were  disposed  of  favorably 
to  the  State." 

This  decision,  declares  the  Philadelphia /V^i-.r,  "is  both  inter- 
esting and  important,"  since  "it  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
peculiar  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  upholds  a 
State  in  treating  them  as  criminal."     To  quote  further  : 

"  If  one  State  may  refuse  hospitality  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, when  it  considers  its  practise  obnoxious,  other  States  can  do 
the  same.  Therefore,  the  biggest  trust  may  not  be  secure  and  de- 
fiant in  any  State  jurisdiction  if  it  violates  the  laws  of  that  State. 
The  interstate  commerce  clause  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
cannot  be  invoked  to  protect  the  violation  of  proper  State  law.  .  .   . 

"Such  a  decision  as  this  ouglit  to  i)e  welcomed  by  corporations 
who  do  not  use,  and  who  do  not  desire  to  use,  unlawful  methods  to 
secure  or  to  hold  business.  When  it  is  clear  tliat  a  corporation  is 
subordinate  to  the  law  and  can  be  reached  by  botli  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  the  fear  and  dislike  of  such  organizations  will  ma- 
terially abate.  This  country  can  not  tolerate  organizations 
superior  to  the  law, 'and  it  is  well  to  have  demonstrated  occasionally 
that  none  such  exist,  and  that  even  State  law,  while  it  may  not  in- 
terfere with  interstate  commerce,  can  compel  riglit  conduct  and  fair 


dealing  by  the  corporations,  great  or  small,  doing  business  within 
its  jurisdiction." 

Taken  together,  remarks  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  these  two 
rulings  "give  hope  that  the  power  of  the  abstruse  technicality  is 
on  the  wane." 


ANTILIQUOR  LOSS  AND  GAIN 

T  N  the  nomination  of  Col.  Emmett  O'Neal  for  Governor  of  Ala- 
■*•  bama,  at  the  Democratic  primary,  editorial  writers  generally 
see  a  reversal  of  the  sentiment  which  gave  Alabama  what  is  said 
to  be  the  most  drastic  prohibitory  law  ever  enacted.  By  this  law, 
said  one  writer,  after  it  became  effective  a  year  ago, 

"The  State  was  given  power  to  close  up  all  places  supposed  to 
sell  intoxicants.  Any  officer  might  enjoin  or  shut  up,  the  burden 
of  proving  innocence  being  on  the  accused.  Clubs  were  pledged 
not  to  seek  to  evade  the  law,  on  penalty  of  loss  of  charter.  The 
possession  of  liquor  was  made  prizna-facie  evidence  of  guilt.  The 
right  of  trial  by  jury  was  denied.  One  provision  prohibited  any 
sort  of  'liquor  advertising. '  Another  provided  for  the  impeachment 
of  officers  who  should  fail  to  put  tlie  law  into  effect." 

Not  satisfied  with  tiiis  sweeping  act,  the  prohibition  leaders,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  tried  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  absolute  State-wide  prohibition. 
Colonel  O'Neal,  the  local-option  candidate,  led  the  figlit  against 
the  amendment,  and  to  his  success  on  this  issue  is  attributed  his 
victory  at  the  primary  elections.  This  outcome  is  hailed  by  the 
Richmond  Tizzies-Dispatch  as  "a decisive  victory  for  temperance," 
because  it  considers  the  Alabama  prohibitory  law  impracticable. 
The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  says,  in  the  same  vein  : 

"The  results  show  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  earnestly 
opposed  to  that  system  of  government  which  tolerates  entrance  of 
the  home,  searches,  and  seizures. 

"They  are  opposed  to  that  system  of  government  which  pro- 
motes perjury  and  encourages  false  swearing. 

"They  are  opposed  to  a  system  of  government  in  which  fanati- 
cism is  the  dominating  influence  and  which,  so  influenced,  would 
strike  down  ancient  rights  of  a  self-governing  people." 

The  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law  by  the  next  legislature  is  ex- 
pected by  many  papers,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  return 
to  open  liciuor-selling.  The  Atlanta  Coztstitiitiozi  says  that  it  "ap- 
pears certain  that  open  barrooms  will  never  return  to  Alabama,  as 
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it  is  equally  certain  tliat  open  barrooms  will  never  return  to 
Georgia." 

In  the  mean  time  the  enactment  in  Massachusetts  of  the  so-called 
"Bar-and-Bottle  "  law,  is  hailed  as  a  distinct  practical  gain  in  tlie 
war  against  drunkenness,  altho  it  is  described  by  its  originator  as 
neither  a  prohibition  measure  or  an  antisaloon  measure.  In  the 
words  of  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  on  whose  petition  it  was  first 
introduced,  "it  is  a  blow  at  thegrosser  form  of  liquor-drinking,  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  the  saloon, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  the  sale  by  the  bottle."  According 
to  its  terms,  says  the  New  York  Times, 

".saloons  that  sell  drinks  over  a  liar  must  not  dispense  liquor  to  be 
carried  away  in  bottles,  and  dealers  in  bottled  malt  liquors,  wines, 
and  spirits  may  not  keep  a  bar.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
saloon  is  the  poor  man's  club.  The  poor  man  resorts  to  it  with 
no  intention  of  getting  drunk.  He  seldom  gets  drunk  tliere.  But 
after  indulgence  in  a  few  drinks  his  powers  of  self-restraint  are  re- 
laxed, and  lie  may  depart  bearing  the  pernicious  bottle,  from 
which  proceeds  a  debauch  with  strong  drink  in  public  places  or 
in  his  home." 

The  measure  was  supported  by  the  petitions  of  ex-President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  President  Huntington,  of  Boston 
I'niversity,  ex-Secretary  Long,  Bishop  Lawrence,  ex-Governor 
Bates,  representatives  of  manufacturers'  associations  and  traction 
interests,  and  two  hundred  of  the  foremost  profe-ssional  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  State. 


OUR  ALARMING   DRUG  PROBLEM 

A  CCORDING  to  figures  sufficiently  authoritative  to  find  place 
•^^-  in  a  Government  bulletin,  tliere  are  more  "drug  fiends"  in 
the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  there  are  in 
China.  Thus  Dr.  L.  F.  Kel)ler,  Chief  of  the  division  of  drugs  in 
the  Government  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  states  in  a  report  on  the  in- 
discriminate sale  and  use  of  habit-forming  agents  that  "the  num- 
ber of  drug  addicts  in  the  United  States  is  variously  estimated  by 
those  conversant  with  the  situation  at  from  1,000,000  to  4.000,000," 
altho  he  records  his  own  opinion  that  "the  latter  estimate  is  prob- 
ably excessive."  The  number  of  "drug  fiends"  in  China,  says  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  {has  been  put  at  4,000.000,  or  i  per 
cent,  of  its  400,000,000  population.  Supposing  the  population  of 
the  United  .States  to  be  00,000,000,  the  figures  quoted  by  Dr.  Keb- 
ler  would  place  the  proportion  of  drug  addicts  in  this  country  at 
something  between  i.i  and  4.4  per  cent.  While  the  papers  gener- 
ally assert  that  these  figures  are  appalling,  nobody,  apparently, 
has  challenged  their  accuracy.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  re- 
minds us  that  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  in  his  "Report  on  National 
Vitality,"  also  finds  that  the  use  of  harmful  drugs  in  the  United 
States  is  on  the  increase.  Moreover,  while  tlie  estimates  place 
the  opium  addicts  in  China  at  i  percent.,  a  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Commission  shows  that  35  percent,  of  the  Chinese 
in  this  country  are  opium-smokers.  According  to  Dr.  Kebler's 
bulletin — known  officially  as  "  Farmers' Bulletin  393" — there  has 
also  developed  in  the  United  States  a  wide-spr'ead  use  of  cocain, 
a  drug  even  more  disintegrating  and  debauching  than  opium,  and 
practically  unknown  in  China.  Recent  revelations,  especially  in 
Philadelphia,  concerning  the  peddling  of  cocain  among  .school- 
children, have  also  helped  to  arouse  the  country  to  the  seriousness 
of  its  drug  problem.     To  quote  Dr.  Kebler  more  fully  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  legislation.  Federal,  State,  and 
Territorial,  adverse  to  the  indi.scriminate  sale  and  use  of  opium 
has  been  enacted  during  the  past  decade,  and  most  physicians  are 
using  greater  circumspection  than  formerly  when  prescribing 
opium,  its  preparations  and  derivatives,  the  amount  of  opium  (ex- 
clusive of  smoking-opium,  which  is  now  denied  entry  into  this 
country),  consumed  in  the  United  .States  per  capita,  has  been 
doubled  within  the  last  forty  years.  Not  only  has  there  been  this 
increased  consumption  of  opium,  its  preparations  and  derivatives, 


but  large  quantities  of  other  habit-forming  agents,  introduced' 
chiefly  for  medicinal  purposes,  have  been  used.  For  example, 
'cocain  '  (cocain  hydrochlorid)  has  been  used  for  about  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  amount  consumed  at  present  is  estimated  at 
approximately  150,000  ounces  per  annum.  In  addition,  it  is  well 
known  that  large  quantities  of  acetanilid,  acetphenetidin,  antipyrin, 
pheiiacetin,  caffein,  and  chloral  hydrate,  and  smaller  amounts  of 
codein,  dionin,  and  heroin  are  consumed." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  how  thousands  of  people  become  victims  of 
these  drugs  by  taking  them  unknowingly  in  various  patent  medi- 
cines and  certain  "medicated  soft  drinks."  In  some  cases  these 
ruinous  nostrums  claim  to  cure  the  taste  for  the  very  drugs  which 
they  contain.  Among  the  patent  medicines  most  frequentlv 
"doped"  are  soothing-sirups,  catarrh  and  asthma  "cures,"  cough 
remedies,  and  headache  mixtures.  These  are  specified — as  many 
as  thirteen  different  .soothing-sirups  being  mentioned  by  name — 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  393,  which  concludes  with  the  following 
summary  : 

"There  are  various  remedies  on  the  market  used  from  infancy 
to  old  age  containing  habit-forming  agents  which  can  be  purchased 
almost  ad  libitiini  by  any  one.  Many  of  the  mixtures  are  con- 
cocted, directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  aid  of  unscrupulous 
physicians,  so  called.  Some  illicit  sales  of  cocain,  morphin,  etc., 
are  also  made  by  druggi-sts,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  A  few 
physicians  take  advantage  of  the  authority  entrusted  to  them  for 
the  proper  using  of  these  habit-forming  agents  and  prescribe  for 
all  requesting  them,  regardless  of  the  healtli  and  welfare  of  the 
public.  Physicians  often  are  not  circumspect  enough  in  the  writing 
and  safeguarding  of  pre.scriptions  containing  these  drugs.  With 
these  conditions  obtaining,  drug  addiction  has  become  a  great 
evil,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  can  it  be  minimized 
or  eradicated  }  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point,, 
but  the  following  are  the  lines  along  which  results  can  be  expected  :: 

"First.  Educate  the  public  through  the  press  and  by  pamphlets, 
lectures,  etc. 

"Second.  Enact  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  all  pernicious  habit- 
forming  drugs,  such  as  cocain,  morphin,  opium,  heroin,  etc..  and 
their  derivatives  and  preparations,  at  retail,  except  on  prescrip- 
tions of  physicians,  dentists,  or  vetei  inarians. 

"Third.  Require  a  permanent  record  to  be  kept,  subject  to  State 
and  Federal  inspection  at  all  times,  of  all  transactions  in  such 
drugs,  whether  wholesale,  retail,  or  through  the  use  of  prescriptions. 

"  Fourth.  Enact  laws  forbidding  the  handling  of  any  of  these 
products  except  by  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  druggists, 
and  others  legally  qualified. 

"Fifth.  The  State  boards  of  health,  or  other  governing  bodies, 
should  be  empowered  to  withdraw  the  licenses  of  physicians  who 
prescribe  or  druggists  who  sell  these  articles  for  other  than  legiti- 
mate medicinal  purposes. 

"Sixth.  A  Federal  law  should  be  enacted  forbidding  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  habit-forming  drugs  or  preparations 
containing  them,  except  through  the  customary  channels  of  trade, 
and  then  only  when  complete  records  of  all  transactions  are  kept." 

The  spread  of  the  drug  habit  in  this  country,  remarks  the  New 
York  E7>ening  Mail,  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  existing  social  evils. 
Says  Tlie  Courier-Jottrnal,  which  we  have  already  quoted  : 

"Cocain,  as  an  agent  for  the  destruction  of  body  and  mind,  and 
a  provoker  of  crime  as  well  as  vice,  is  far  more  potent  than  opium. 
It  is  employed  surreptitiously  in  beverages  by  the  'white-slave  ' 
trafficker  to  bring  about  the  moral  weakening  that  makes  the  un- 
suspecting girl  a  ready  victim,  and  a  large  trade  is  driven  with  the 
humbler  classes  of  negroes  who  readily  develop  homicidal  tenden- 
cies when  drugged  with  cocain 

"  Secret  drinking  is  rare.  Public  drug-taking  is,  as  a  cusl  m, 
non-existent.     Secrecy  is  the  rule 

"  Drugs  like  cocain,  opium,  and  morphin  are  not  used  in  modera- 
tion by  their  victims.  There  are  millions  of  temperate  individuals 
who  take  an  occasional  glass  of  beer  or  drink  of  whisky.  But  per- 
sons do  not  take  an  occasional  and  harmless  'sniff  '  of  cocain,  or  a 
convivial  morphin  pill,  or  a  social  pipe  of  opium  with  a  guest  at 
home.  The  use  of  drugs  is  always  vice,  and  nearly  always  suici- 
dal, morally  speaking.  There  are  few  victims  of  the  secret  vice  of 
drug-taking  who  do  not  make  progress  in  the  direction  of  degrada- 
tion, and  often  the  degradation  is  complete  before  it  is  suspected." 
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SNAPSHOTS  OF  THE  LAST  STRENUOUS  EFFORTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  MAN. 

— McWliorter  in  tlie  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


A  duty  should  be  levied  on  coca-leaves  so  high  as  to  make  their 
price  prohibitive  except  for  legitimate  medicinal  and  surgical  pur- 
poses, says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which  thinks  that 
"only  in  this  way  can  the  traffic  be  reduced  and  regulated." 


CENSUS  HYSTERIA 

WHEN  the  census  returns  have  been  duly  counted  and  finally 
published,  some  expect  there  will  be  many  surprizes  in 
store  for  the  rival  towns  and  cities  which  have  been  boasting  of 
their  growth  in  population  during  the  last  decade.  In  some  cases, 
suggests  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democra(,t\\QrQ.  will  be  weeping  and 
wailing  and  denunciation  of  "pinhead  "  enumerators,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  "now  and  then  a  place  which  has  been  secretly  fearing 
that  a  respected  and  despised  rival  has  it  faded  may  find  that  it 
wins  by  a  nose — a  nose  is  enough."  Many  Western  cities,  we 
gather  from  their  newspapers,  look  to  the  census  reports  to  find 
the  results  of  ten  years'  strenuous  "boosting."  Every  muni- 
cipality is  looking  for  an  increase  in  population  and  particularly 
for  some  gain  in  "city  rank." 

The  Government's  enumerators  have,  therefore,  found  them- 
selves supported  by  civic  pride  and  civic  patriotism.  And,  too, 
they  have  found  their  work  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  city 
officials,  newspapers,  and  enthusiastic  citizens.  The  possibility  of 
mistakes  and  omissions,  says  the  New  Orleans  Tl/jies-De/nocral, 
is  so  great 

"that  most  of  the  American  cities  have  taken  special  steps  on  their 
own  part  to  assure  a  full  and  complete  census,  to  find  the  people 
overlooked  by  the  enumerators.  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  we  noted 
the  other  day — a  city,  by  the  by,  which  suffered  in  the  last  census 
from  a  poor  enumeration — they  have  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
meetings  in  the  cliurches,  schools,  and  public  .squares,  to  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  blowing  of  whistles,  and  sounding  the  fire-alarm  ;  and 
similar  measures  have  been  adopted  elsewhere  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. If  it  seems  hard  that  a  community  should  go  to  these  ex- 
tremities in  order  to  enable  the  Government  officials  to  make  a 
correct  count,  t!ie  fact  remains  none  the  less  that  only  in  this  way 
can  the  work  be  done  effectively  and  satisfactorily,  and  that  those 
communities  whicii  depend  on  the  enumerators  alone  find  their 
population  returned  far  below  the  truth." 

In  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Columbus,  and  many  cities,  all  tlie 
newspapers  printed  coupons  to  be  cut  out  and  filled  by  those  who 
had  not  been  counted.  In  several  cities  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments were  called  into  retjuisition,  partly  with  the  idea  that  a  uni- 
form would  help  in  drawing  out  information  from  the  unwilling. 
In  Salt  Lake  and  Tacoma  special  extensions  of  time  were  granted 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  enable  the  city  authorities  to  "get  out  the 
full  count."  In  all  these  cities  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  cor- 
responding body  went  zealously  to  work.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  in- 
stance, a  special  census  department  was  opened.  The  Los  Angeles 
Herald cdiWed  upon  all  citizens  to  cooperate  in  assuring  an  ap- 
proximately accurate  census,  "and  the  result  of  an  approximately 
accurate  census  will  give  Greater  Los  Angeles  a  population  of 
more  than  350,000."  Similarly,  the  Columbus  State  Joicrnal  urgqs 
each  citizen  to  "boost  Greater  Columbus." 


.Scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  was  to  be 
found  this  notice,  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  :  "Were  you  counted 
by  the  census  man  ?  If  not,  phone  Tlie  Telegraph  at  65,  and  get 
in."  And  across  the  top  of  the  front  page  ran  this  call  to  civic 
duty  : 

IT'S    MACON'S    LOSS    IF  YOU'RE    NOT    IN    CENSUS- 
PHONE   65. 

Readers  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  were  confronted  by  this  query, 
standing  out  in  bold  capitals  : 

HAVE  YOU  BEEN  COUNTED  1 
Nowhere  was  greater  zeal  shown  than  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and 
here  the  measures  taken  were  typical  of  what  was  done  in  other 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Here  a  new  city  administration  came 
into  office  during  "census  week."  The  Mayor-elect  published 
the  followijig  statement  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger  on  Tuesday  : 

"I  believe  Tacoma  has  125,000  population — not  90,000 — but  un- 
less we  get  busy  quick  and  prove  it,  the  announcement  Uncle  Sam 
makes  about  this  city  the  first  of  July  will  not  look  well  in  print 
or  sound  well  to  the  ear. 

"  I  will  not  be  Mayor  until  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  and  can 
not  issue  a  proclamation  before  that  hour.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  other  commissioners-elect,  however,  and  we  will  agree  to  give 
the  services  of  25  city  employees  daily,  from  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  until  Saturday  night,  to  get  every  uncounted  individual 
included  in  the  census 

"I  know  we  can  do  it,  and  I  know  we  will." 

"A.  V.  Fawcett,  Mayor-Elect." 
This  act  was  made  official  on  the  next  day.     The  new  officials 


-^   J 


"who  is  the  hi-.au  of  this  family?" 

" — Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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went  to  work  with  a  will,  policemen,  firemen,  school-children,  and 
volunteer  enumerators  helped  out  the  Government's  agents.  TJic 
Ledger  tells  of  two  firemen  who  stationed  themselves  one  morninjj; 
at  a  street  corner  where  numerous  car  lines  intersect,  and  made  it 
their  business  to  interrogate  every  person  who  approached  the 
corner,  and  by  4:30  P.M.  "got  over  sixty  Tacoma  residents  who 
had  been  skipt  by  all  the  other  enumerators."  On  Thursday  tiie 
street-railways  helped.     To  quote  from  The  Ledge)  .• 

"To-day  every  passenger  on  the  lines  of  the  Tacoma  Railway  & 
Power  Company,  the  Pacific  Traction  Company,  or  the  Puget 
Sound  Electric  Company  will  be  asked  if  they  are  counted  as  they 
are  paying  their  fare  or  having  their  ticket  punched.  General 
Manager  L.  H.  Bean  assured  Census  Roundup  Chairman  George 
W.  DeLape  yesterday  that  the  three  traction  companies  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  push  the  total  to  100,000.  Every  conductor 
will  leave  the  barns  this  morning  with  a  liberal  supply  of  census 
slips,  and  it  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  his  business  to  ask  passengers 
if  they  have  been  counted  as  it  will  be  to  ring  up  fares." 

On  Saturday  Chairman  De  Lape  announced  that  the  committee 
was  assured  that  Tacoma's  population  was  over  110,000,  and  that 
the  earnest  and  united  effort  "has  been  riciily  wortli  tiie  while. 
Tacoma's  population  gain  since  1900  is  just  a  fraction  le.ss  than 
200  per  cent."  That  evening,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  the  end  of 
the  count  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  carnival— "the  merriest, 
noisiest,  yea,  the  wildest  night  last  night  that  ever  came  Tacoma's 
way."     The  Ledger  continues  : 

"Outside  of  the  excitement,  it  might  be  well  to  chronicle  that 
between  3,500  and  4,000  Tacomans,  who  would  have  been  missed 
altogether  unless  Carnival  Rex  had  been  on  the  job,  were  enrolled 
in  the  census  that  shows  Tacoma  far  beyond  the  100,000  mark.  .  .  . 


"The  fun  and  the  counting  were  well  under  way  an  hour  before 
sundown.  At  8  o'clock  four  buglers  from  Troop  B,  First  Wash- 
ington Cavalry,  and  six  brass  bands — Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  Post-office  combined,  Puyallup  Brass,  Russo's  Italian,  News- 
boys, Tacoma  Cadet,  and  one  colored  organization — began  para- 
ding. Favorite  popular  airs,  whistleable  ragtime,  and  stirring 
bugle  calls  quickly  had  the  crowd  feeling  much  like  an  army  on 
dress  parade,  and  as  the  throng  grew  greater  the  enthusiasm  kept 
pace.  By  9  o'clock  each  of  the  bands  was 'holding  down 'apromi- 
nent  corner,  surrounded  by  such  dense  crowds  that  street-cars  were 
hardly  able  to  move  and  automobiles  proceeded  at  'dead-march' 
time 

"At  9: 30  o'clock  the  din  of  horns  and  cow-bells  completely 
drowned  the  music,  but  the  bandmen  played  heroically  on,  quitting 
only  wiien  the  city  hall  clock  struck  12  and  the  1910  census  was 
formally  declared  off  by  Supervisor  Guy  E.  Kelly." 

Wliile  such  enthusiasm  as  this  is  "natural,"  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree "commendable,"  yet,  says  the  Washington  Star,  a  city's 
worth  is  not  to  be  judged  by  size  alone : 

"It  would  be  better  for  the  social  health  of  the  country  if  this 
truth  were  more  thoroughly  realized.  Indeed,  the  anxiety  over  the 
census  count  is  an  indication  that  the  true  meaning  of  municipal 
greatness  is  not  yet  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

"  It  might  be  well  for  the  country  if,  instead  of  ranking  the  cities 
according  to  population,  the  real  honor-roll  were  ranged  according 
to  some  higher  standard,  such  as  cleanliness,  good  conduct,  liter- 
acy, and  provision  for  the  cure  of  evil  conditions.  The  larger  the 
city  as  a  rule  the  lower  its  rank  in  these  other  respects,  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  in  the  large  cities  political  conditions 
overwhelm  all  other  factors,  and  the  municipality  becomes  a  mere 
agency  for  the  aggrandizement  and  enrichment  of  a  few  leaders 
and  their  followers." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


One  of  the  few  people  who  can  manage  a  spotlight  and  stand  in  it  at  the  same 
time  is  \V.  R.  Hearst. — Washington  Star. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan  might  indulge  his  taste  for  antiques  by  purchasing  the 
cold-storage  supply  of  eggs.— S(.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

A  COOKING  expert  tells  how  to  make  an  eighteen-inch  jelly- roll  for  16  cents 
This  would  be  a  cheap  way  to  get  a  Uayor.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  estimated  that  Alaska  has  16,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  sight.  But  with 
her  climate  it  is  hardly  any  more  than  she  needs. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  numer- 
•  ous  Illinois  parties  are  now  being  made 
up  looking  toward  extended  European 
travel. — South  Bend  Tribune. 

An  aviator  collects  $50,000  for  a 
journey  of  186  miles.  But,  of  course, 
England  has  no  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  ■ —  Philadelphia  North 
Atnericcm. 

Even  tho  Senator  Aldrich  keeps 
his  promise  to  retire  from  the  Senate, 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
infant  industries  will  not  suffer  from 
cholera  infantum. — Baltimore  News. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  just  ready  to  buy  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non an  auto,  but  it  will  be  glad  to 
figure  with  him  in  regard  to  an 
elegant  pair  of  roller  skates. — Houston 
Chronicle. 

Altho  the  Republican  insurgents  in 
Congress  have  declined  the  invitation 
to  join  the  Democrats,  no  such  reluc- 
tance is  shown  by  Republican  insur- 
gents outside  of  Congress — by  the  Re- 
publican insurgents  who  do  the  voting 
at  the  polls. — New  York  World. 

Bosses  say  that  the  Hughes  regime 
increased  the  State  budget  $5,000,000. 
As  it  included  other  increases,  such 
as  increased  efficiency,  increased  hon- 
esty, increased  self-respect,  and,  above 
all,  increased  determination  to  squelch 
the  bosses,  it  was  cheap  at  the  price. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


RIDING   2,000  MILES     io    iutti     iHElR    FATHER'S    FRIENU. 

Louis  and  Temple  Abernathy,  the  ten-  and  six-year  old  sons  of  the  United 
States  Marshal  of  Oklahoma,  are  making  the  journey  to  New  York  on 
horseback,  unaccompanied,  to  take  part  in  the  reception  of  the  ex-President. 
They  left  Oklahoma  City  on  April  15,  and  on  May  g  passed  through 
Cincinnati. 


Harry  Whitney  is  going  after  Cook's  records  in  "boats  built  to  stand  har'^ 
usage."     Appropriate  ! — Boston  Transcript. 

This  country  feels  quite  competent  to  exterminate  its  own  seals.      Japan's 
assistance  is  a  presumption. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

One  more  question  should  be  added  to  the  usual  list  of  the  census  enumerators 
in  Pittsburg.      Anybody  can  guess  what  the  question  is. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

About  all  the  lesson  some  of  our  statesmen  will  absorb  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  is  that  it  is  much  safer  to  take  cash  than  checks. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

When  the  Federal  grand  jury  com- 
pletes its  investigation  of  the  Watch 
Trust  will  any  of  the  concerns  be 
wound  up  ? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
Interior  Department  will,  of  course, 
not  take  cognizance  of  those  that  have 
been  sprung  there. — New  York  World. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand vertebrae  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. What  a  pity  they  are  not 
for  Congress! — Pittsburg  Post. 

A  Pittsburg  paper  recently  printed 
this  head-line:  "  Blind  Children  Will 
See  Wild  West  Show."  This  maybe 
classed  as  important  if  true. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

A  CARTOON  in  the  Denver  Post  rep- 
resents Mr.  Taft  as  stooping  over  and 
holding  his  ear  to  the  ground.  The 
Post  cartoonist  is  a  man  with  a  pow- 
erful imagination. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Says  the  Baltimore  American: 
"The  official  census  returns  will  show 
that  Baltimore  has  had  a  healthy 
growth."  See  how  they're  getting 
ready  to  refer  to  larger  growths  as  un- 
healthy.— Cleveland  Leader. 

Despite  Colonel  Harvey's  declara- 
tion that  "one  with  God  is  a  major- 
ity," experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  devil  with  8,000,000  Republicans 
generally  lands  all  the  Federal  offices. 
—Houston  Post. 
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POWER   OF  THE  BRITISH    KING    ' 

NOTHING  is  less  accurate  as  a  reflection  of  British  news- 
paper comment  than  the  idea  disseminated  here  after  the 
accession  of  King  George  V.  that  his  Majesty  is  but  a  figurehead, 
a  monarch  who  reigns  without  ruling.  Every  editorial  utterance 
in  London  organs  since  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy  between 
Lords  and  Commons  implies  in  the  British  sovereign  a  definite 
function  in  the  politics  of  the  realm,  a  function  as  real  as  it  is  im- 
portant. This  function  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  diplomacy  of 
Great  Britain,  a  sphere  in  which,  as  the  London  Times  has  re- 
marked several  times  of  late,  the  King  of  the  country  is  paramount. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  he  is  sub- 
ser\'ient  less  to  the  Ministry  than  to  his  Majesty.  That  principle 
has  been  admitted  ever  since  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria. It  has  been  pronounced  "a  truism"  by  the  London  MaiU 
a  Conservative  organ  which  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "a 
momentous  thing  is  happening  before  our  very  eyes" — namely,  the 
growth  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  "  The  Parliament  is  withdrawing 
more  and  more  into  the  shadow  of  outworn  usages.  The  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty  is  more  and  more  advancing  into  the  light 
of  rising  suns.  We  are  beholding  a  revolution."  Again,  in  dis- 
cussing the  power  of  the  British  sovereign,  the  same  daily  observed  : 
"The  power  of  the  King  is  now  enormous.  Rightfully  and  within 
the  bounds  of  our  Constitution,  the  King  exercises  such  power  as 
is  undreamed  of  by  foreign  critics  of  our  system." 

Quite  to  the  same  effect  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
long  regarded  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  in  a  sense  the  per- 
sonal organ  of  the  late  King  Edward.  When  the  constitutional 
crisis  became  acute  in  London,  the  French  paper  began  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  situation,  in  the  course  of  which  it  averred  that 
the  kingly  prerogative  could  alone  adjust  the  difficulty.  Its  re- 
mark, when  the  accession  of  King  George  was  proclaimed,  that  he 


was  Tory  enough  to  take  the  situation  in  hand,  synchronized  with 
an  announcement  that  a  truce  had  been  declared  between  Lords 
and  Commons  until  his  Majesty  could  feel  settled  in  his  new  dignity. 
Hut  before  the  late  King  was  taken  off  the  French  paper  observed  : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  theory  of  the  Sovereign 


THE  CONSTITUTION   IN  THE  MEI,TINO-POT. 

Thk  Three  Witchks—"  Double,  doubl*^,  toil  and  trouble." — 
Macbt^th,  Act  IV.    Scene  i.  — Punch  (London). 

(The  wrangle  between  tbe  l.onls  and  the  Commons  is  said  to  have 
hastened  JCdward's  dc?th.) 


CbpyrighKKl  by  W.  &  P.  Dowiwy,  Lnndoo. 

THE  BRITISH  CROWN  JEWFXS. 

Edward  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  wlio  will  be  sixteen  on  June  23, 
his  brotliers,  Albert  Frederick  (fourteen),  Henry  William  (ten), 
George  Edward  (seven),  and  John  Charles  (five),  and  his  sister  Vic- 
toria Alexandra  (thirteen). 

of  Great  Britain  as  a  sort  of  constitutional  automaton.  Apart 
from  his  intimate  connection  with  the  foreign  policy  of  his  kingdom 
— a  foreign  policy  which  he  may  be  said  to  dictate — is  the  circum- 
stance that  no  person  can  hold  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  who  is  not 
personally  satisfactory  to  the  King.  This  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  English  politics  at  first  hand,  but  it  is 
quite  overlooked  by  those  who  are  so  fond  of  referring  to  the  ruler 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  sort  of  dummy.  He  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  is  true  that  a  Prime  Minister  whom  tiie  King  disliked  might  in 
conceivable  circumstances  be  forced  upon  him.  In  actual  practise 
the  constitutional  theory  works  out  in  the  form  of  a  Ministry 
wherein  no  politician  can  find  a  seat  if  he  be  distasteful  personally 
to  his  sovereign.  This  truth  might  be  put  into  a  formula.  The 
political  complexion  of  the  Ministry  is  determined  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Its  personal  element  is  decided  by  the  King.  To 
be  sure,  the  political  situation  in  England  and  the  institutions  of 
the  country  never  or  very  rarely  raise  such  !an  issue.  Politicians 
take  good  care  to  remain  upon  good  terms  with  their  sovereign. 

"When  the  English  constitutional  lawyers  speak  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  therefore,  they  refer  to  something  definite  and  tangible, 
a  thing  that  really  exists.  This  prerogative  is  restrained  only  in 
the  making  of  the  laws.  The  King  of  England,  if  he  so  willed  it, 
could  disband  the  British  Army  and  .send  the  entire  British  Navy 
to  the  scrap-heap  without  asking  the  permission  of  Parliament. 
He  could  give  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Germany  and  invite  the  Czar 
of  Russia  to  take  possession  of  Cornwall.  He  could  shoot  an  in- 
efficient Minister  without  having  to  stand  any  form  of  trial.  The 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  England  is  limited  only  by  human 
boundaries. 

"Nor  is  this  an  extreme  or  purely  theoretical  statement  of  tin- 
case.  It  is  indorsed  not  only  by  such  constitutional  authorities  in 
England  as  was  the  late  William   E.    (Gladstone,  but  is  carried 
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farther.  It  was  Gladstone,  in  fact,  wlio  said  that  the  Sovereign 
in  England  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  unity  and  the  apex  of  the 
social  structure,  the  maker  (with  advice)  of  the  laws  ;  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  ;  the  fountain  of  justice  ;  the  sole  source 
of  honor ;  the  person  to  whom  all  military,  all  naval,  all  civil  serv- 


FINLAND   UNDER    RACK   AND  SCREW. 

Nicholas  II. — "  One  good  turn  deserves  another  i  " 

— .4  msteriiammer. 

ice  is  rendered.  The  Sovereign  owns  very  large  properties  ;  re- 
ceives and  holds  in  law  the  entire  revenue  of  the  state  ;  appoints 
and  dismisses  Ministers ;  makes  treaties,  pardons  crime  or  abates 
its  punishment ;  wages  war  or  concludes  peace  ;  summons  and  dis- 
solves Parliament;  exercises  these  vast  powers  for  the  most  part 
without  any  specified  restraint  of  law;  and  yet  enjoys  in  regard 
to  these  and  every  other  function  an  al^solute  immunity  from 
consequences." 

This  interpretation  of  tlie  constitutional  position  of  the  Sover- 
eign, extreme  tho  it  must  appear  here,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  what  the  London  Mail  has  affirmed  on  the  same  subject. 
The  one  control  over  the  Sovereign  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  No 
tax  can  be  levied  by  him.  Beyond  this,  in  the  words  of  Sir  George 
Artliur,  in  The  A'ew  Review,  "it  is  not  even  possible  to  lay  down 
in  set  terms  the  exact  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  or  the  precise 
limits  of  its  power."  Not  a  single  dispatch  connected  with  either 
colonial  or  foreign  affairs  leaves  or  enters  England,  says  this  stu- 
dent of  the  subject,  without  being  submitted  to  the  King.  "  Queen 
\'ictoria  laid  special  stress  on  this  in  the  famous  note  addrest  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  disregard  of  which  led  to  his  dismissal  from 
office.  Not  a  single  important  step  is  taken  by  Ministers  without 
consulting  the  Sovereign."  Of  course,  admits  Sir  George,  there 
is  the  accepted  maxim  that  the  King  reigns  but  does  not  govern. 
"  Perhaps  there  are  few  authoritative  sayings  whose  real  and  proper 
meaning  has  been  more  misunderstood."  Tliat  this  royal  prerog- 
ative should  flourish  in  such  vigor  to-day  is  one  result  of  the  pre 
cedents  upon  which  Queen  Victoria  insisted  strongly  during  her 
whole  reign.  In  order  to  testify  to  the  vitality  of  the  prerogative, 
moreover,  the  late  Edward  VII.,  in  giving  his  mother's  corre- 
spondence to  the  world,  saw  that  all  her  words  interpreting  the 
extent  of  the  sovereign's  personal  authority  in  the  Government 
were  published  in  full.      England,    says  the    J-'iiraro,  has  been 


"trained  "  to  comprehend  the  vigor  of  the  surviving  prerogative- 
Di.scussion  of  this  topic,  as  it  grows  more  animated,  loses  no 
piquancy  from  the  general  belief  that  the  new  nionarcli  is  disposed, 
from  his  Tory  temperament,  to  suffer  no  diminution  of  his  royal 
authority  through  disuse  of  it.  —  Traitslations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FINAL   BLOW  AT  FINLAND'S  LIBERTY 

THE  extinction  of  Finland's  independence,  despite  the  corona- 
tion oath  of  the  Czar  to  uphold  its  autonomy,  is  looked  for 
by  European  editorial  observers,  who  are  following  with  concern 
the  progress  througli  its  various  legislative  stages  at  Helsingfors 
of  the  new  measure  giving  the  Russian  Government  full  control  of 
that  Grand  Duchy.  By  this  bill  Finland  is  considered  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  on  the  same  footing  witli  the  provinces,  and  is 
subject  to  the  so-called  fundamental  laws  in  matters  concerning 
the  entire  country.  The  Finnisli  Diet  is  to  have  jurisdiction  only 
in  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  Finland,  while  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment will  have  the  say  in  matters  that  concern  the  Empire.  The 
"joker"  lies  in  the  provision  that  the  Russian  Government  will  de- 
cide which  matters  are  local  and  which  general  in  their  nature, 
and  the  Russian  press  predict  that  this  will  mean  that  the  Diet 
is  to  be  shorn  of  all  power  and  Finnish  affairs  will  be  administered 
from  .St.  Petersburg.  For  instance,  it  is  provided  that  the  St. 
Petersburg  authorities  will  regulate  the  following  matters* 

The  la/ig'iiaffe  to  be  used  in  Fin/and. 

The  preseri'atioii  of  public  peace  and  order. 

The  Ilia  II  age  incut  and  supej-vision  of  the  schools. 

Public  iiieetiiii^s  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Coinage,  post-office,  telegraphs,  criminal  and  civil  codes. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Douma  and  sent  to  the  Finnish  Diet 
to  be  ratified,  but  the  latter  body,  after  careful  consideration,  de- 
clined to  enact  it  and  returned  it  to  St.  Petersburg.  This  game  of 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  has  been  played  before  and  is  still 
active.  .Some  think  the  Czar  will  meet  this  display  of  independence 
by  proclaiming  the  measure  by  imperial  decree,  and  if  the  Finns 


THE   LITTLE    FATHER. 

Czar—"  Why  do  you  want  a  constitution,  my  child  ?     Afghanistan 
lias  none."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

show  resistance,  will  fill  the  Grand  Duchy  with  Russian  troops, 
which  are  now  massed  on  the  frontier. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Russian  Douma  Professor  Milyu- 
kov,  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  explained  the 
illegality  of  this  bill  in  a  masterly  speech.     He  showed  that  it  in- 
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"THAT  IS   THE   FINKST   THING  I  HAVE  SEEN   IN   PARIS!" 
So  Colonel  Roosevelt  extlaiiiied  as  the  squadron  of  dragoons  in  sham  battle  captured  three  batteries  of  artillery  by  a  magnificent  charge.    But,  he 
added,  "  tlie  maneuver  has  been  too  hurried — you  have  made  your  mtjn  do  in  half  an  hour  what  demands  four  hours."     The  reply  of  the  French  com- 
mander is  not  reported. 


volved  the  breaking  of  the  rt)yal  o.Ttli,  since  every  Czar  on  ascend- 
ing the  tlirone  has  issue(i  a  manifesto  afhrming  that  he  would  up- 
hold the  autonomy  and  the  Constitution  of  Finland,  The  speech 
threw  the  extreme  reactionists  into  a  rage.  They  called  him  some 
uncomplimentary  names  and  declared  that  they  marveled  that  he 
seemed  to  be  always  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  elements  as  against 
the  true  Russians.  The  A'oToye  ]'reiiiya  offers  the  following 
line  of  argument  in  justification  of  tlie  crushing  of  Finnish 
independence : 

"The  foolish  campaign  against  tlie  sovereignty  of  Russia  in 
Finland,  against  her  riglit  to  establish  such  order  within  her  own 
borders  as  she  thinks  proper — this  campaign,  which  has  been 
started  by  certain  professors  in  Germany,  has  found  an  echo  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tauric  Palace.  Russia  was  under  the  'legal' 
power  of  the  Tatar  Khans  for  two  centuries.  If  Milyukov  had 
been  among  the  advisers  of  Dmitry  Donskoy  or  Ivan  III.,  he 
would  have  said  to  them  :  'Do  not  break  your  solemn  promises  of 
subjection.  Are  you  ready  before  God  Almighty  and  before  the 
judgment  of  history  to  assume  theresponsibility  for  the  pernicious 
consequences  that  must  follow?  '  Tiie  inner  independence  of  Fin- 
land remains  untouched.  No  one  wants  to  curtail  it.  But  tlie 
general  interests  of  the  Empire  are  above  private  claims  and  politi- 
cal fantasies.  The  Russian  Douma  has  the  right  to  legislate  for 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  she  will  make  use  of  this 
right  for  the  weal  both  of  Russia  proper  and  Finland  too.  Before 
the  rights  and  the  will  of  the  Russian  monarch  and  his  Douma  all 
empty  fictions  must  vanish." 

In  a  few  isolated  cases,  however,  this  violent  step  against  Fin- 
land is  too  much  even  for  the  extreme  conservatives.  Thus  Prince 
Meshchersky  says,  in  his  organ,  the  Grazhdanin  : 

"The  Finnish  question  is  to  me  a  very  sad  one.  I  see  in  it  the 
secret  hand  of  powerful  enemies,  not  only  of  Russia  but  especially 
of  the  Czar.  They  want  to  concentrate  upon  the  Russian  monarch 
the  hatred  of  a  whole  people  which  until  now  has  been  extremely 
loyal  to  him.  I  alone  of  the  party  of  the  Rigiit  am  not  a  Finno- 
phobe,  and  I  am  astounded  and  horrified  to  learn  that  the  Czar's 
profest  friends  do  not  inform  hiin  that  by  stirring  up  the  Russian 
Government  against  Finland,  Russia's  enemies  hope  to  make  the 
country  and  the  Czar  a  plaything  in  their  hands,  hope  to  obtain 
for  the  Swedes  a  footing  in  Finland  so  as  to  arouse  hatred  against 
the  Czar." 

The  Sovretnmenoye  Slovo,  a  Liberal  paper,  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  Milyukov,  and  says  : 

"The  Douma  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  task  that  has 
been  put  upon  it.  If  in  this  case  the  Russian  Parliament  has  been 
called  upon  to  be  the  judge  between  the  Russian  and  the  Finnish 
nations,  it  is  only  because  the  verdict  has  been  decided  for  it  in 
advance.  The  Douma  has  been  asked  to  put  its  seal  upon  this 
law  only  that  it  might  bear  the  responsibility.  And  the  Third 
Douma  will  not  recoil  from  this  responsibility.  Reaction  is  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  Douma  will  not  have  the  courage  to  offend  the 
■poyitrl\i\."— Translations  Mtukfor'Vwv.  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPE'S  "  CONSECRATION 
ROOSEVELT 


OF 


T  ONG  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  emerged  from  the  Afri- 
^-^  can  wilds  there  were  hints  in  more  than  one  European  daily 
that  he  might,  after  all,  prove  a  disappointment.  Possibly,  as  the 
.Socialist  Avanti  (Rome)  suggested,  he  was  "an  overestimated 
bourgeois,"  coming  to  the  Old  World  after  the  acquisition  of  a 
factitious  glamour  in  the  New.  In  any  event,  he  had  not  received 
"the  seal  of  Europe's  approval  "  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  world- 
figure  in  the  strict  sense.  What  Theodore  Roosevelt  needed,  as 
the  Paris  Gaiilois  has  said,  was  "consecration  "  by  the  Old  World. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  received  this  "consecratioii."  The 
Gaulois  says  so  in  categorical  terms,  adding  that  with  the  prestige 
of  the  "consecration  "  in  question,  he  will  return  to  his  own  country 
a  larger  figure  and  a  greater  personality  than  before.  "It  was  a 
great  reputation  that  had  preceded  him,  that  he^as  forced  to  live 
up  to.  He  succeeded.  He  goes  a  greater  man  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  than  he  was  when  he  can^e.""  His  magnetism  and  his  un- 
studied but  effective  oratcyare  correctly  appreciated  in  America, 
thinks  this  Paris  d>ii-iy,  and  it  adds  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  tribune.  He  knows, 
as  no  one  else  knows,  how  to  master  an  audience.  He  communi- 
cates his  own  heat  to  it.  He  carries  an  audience  away,  he  rouses 
it  or  he  amuses  it,  and  he  knows  how  to  be,  by  turns,  grave  and 
humorous,  authoritative  and  persuasive.  He  knows  how  to  com- 
press the  most  sulitle  and  the  vastest  ideas  into  short  and  pictur- 
esque formulas  calculated  to  impress  the  mind.  He  has  at  times 
glorious  fiights  or  exquisite  mannerisms.  His  oratorical  style  is 
clear,  his  utterance  prodigiously  audible.  He  speaks  slowly, 
hammers  home  each  word — which  strikes  straight  and  true  like  a 
l)all.  He  .speaks  practically  from  memory  all  the  time  with  such 
ease  of  deportment  that  he  seems  to  be  improvising 

"One  realizes  that  underneath  all  this  man's  energy  there  is  a 
vast  goodness." 

He  has  vindicated  his  right  to  the  title  of  greatness,  then,  the 
Gaulois  thinks,  and  the  same  impression  is  set  forth  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse.  In  Vienna,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  inspired  some  skepticism  of  his  powers  in  a 
few  papers  before  his  arrival,  turned  the  current  completely  in  his 
favor.  The  Floh,  a  caricature  sheet,  issued  a  "  Roosevelt  number," 
which  sold  tremendously,  and  was  altogether  kindly  in  tone.  Ber- 
lin seems  not  to  have  had  any  of  those  doubts  of  Roosevelt's  great- 
ness which  at  one  time  made  Rome  dailies  slightly  dubious. 
"  Roosevelt,"  to  quote  the  Tageblait,  "has  shown,  in  the  course  of 
his  tour  of  Europe,  qualities  that  may  by  some  be  pronounced 
spectacular,  but  he  has  not  revealed  in  any  instance  a  single 
characteristic  denoting  that  his  countrymen  overestimate  him.  He 
is  worthy  of  his  fame."     Only  the  extreme  Socialist  organs  dissent 
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from  this  view,  the  Berlin  Vo>-a'aerts,  for  instance,  protesting 
sarcastically  against  the  "  Roosevelt  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  and  the 
London  AVw  Age  making  room  for  a  long  attack  upon  the  some- 
time President  as  a  C«esar,  going  home  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  his  native  land.  From  a  different  standpoint,  London  Truth 
observes : 

"Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  filled  the  papers  throughout  the 
week.  The  tour  of  General  Grant,  when  ex-President,  round  the 
capitals  and  courts  of  Europe  was  humdrum  and  quiet,  and  indeed 


WRECK  Ol-    THE  "ZEPPELIN   II. 

just  nothing  compared  to  that  now  made  by  Colonel — to  give  him 
his  military  title — Roosevelt.  Yet  Grant  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
from  South  to  North.  He  brought  the  United  States  in  safety  and 
without  a  CjEsarist  wind-up  through  one  of  the  greatest  civil  wars 
ever  known.  He  must  have  passed  through  Europe  unnoticed  had 
not  the  different  monarchs  he  called  on  invited  him  and  Mrs.  Grant 
to  dinner.  And  they  did  this  without  going  out  of  the  ordinary 
course.  Not  a  soul  noticed  General  Grant  on  the  Boulevards  and 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  as  he  sauntered  to  and  from  the  American 
bar  to  take  a  glass  of  whisky  as  an  appetizer  before  each  meal. 
His  instinct  led  him  to  keep  his  goods  on  the  back  shelves  of  his 
store.  That  of  ex-President  I^oosevelt  is  to  show  them  well  in  the 
front  window." — Translations  made  for  TnK  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  AERIAL  CAMPAIGN 

T3  IDING  at  anchor  in  tlie  open  fields  on  April  25,  that  largest, 
-^^  most  powerful,  and  best  equipped  of  Germany's  aerial  fleet, 
\ht  Zeppelin  II.,  was  shorn  of  its  great  aluminum-sheathed  gas 
envelop  by  the  wind  and  in  a  trice  reduced  to  one  mass  of  wreck- 
age. The  vessel  had  been  refilled  with  gas  preparatory  to  a  long 
flight,  according  to  the  dispatches  of  the  Paris  Temps.  "She  was 
anchored  at  the  bow  to  wagons  filled  with  .sand  and  embedded 
deep  in  the  soil.  A  liundred  strong  troopers  held  down  the  stern 
with  ropes."  Suddenly  a  wind  gust  tore  the  inflated  mass  from 
their  hands.  The  anchor  at  the  bow  snapt.  " Every  rope  seemed 
to  break  like  thread.  The  hundred  troopers  were  flung  about  like 
midgets,  some  of  them  bleeding,  all  of  them  sore  and  dazed." 
The  craft  swept  northward,  the  gas  poured  out  of  the  envelop,  and 
the  Zeppelin  II.  in  another  half-hour  lay  prostrate  against  a  rocky 
promontory  in  tlie  Lahn  valley  near  Weilburg. 

Nothing  is  so  impre.ssive  as  an  evidence  of  German  spirit  than 


the  courage  with  which  tragedies  in  the  air  are  faced  by  her  aero- 
nauts, observes  the  London  Post.,  a  newspaper  which  pays  more 
attention  to  aviation  than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  which  for 
weeks  past  has  been  forcing  upon  the  London  public  its  theory 
that  the  Emperor  William  has  in  his  aerial  fleet  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  England.  Expressions  of  opinion  to  the  same  effect  have 
appeared  in  the  London  Mail.  Such  comment  is  for  the  most 
part  ignored  by  the  German  dailies  except  the  Hainburger  Nach- 
richten,  which  informs  us  that  Hamburg  Is  to  become  the  center 

of  the  Zeppelin  campaign. 
Count  Zeppelin,  it  explains, 
has  decided  to  make  Ham- 
burg the  point  of  departure 
for  his  "oversea  airship  line" 
for  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  German  aeronautic  ex- 
perts, the  time  is  now  ripe. 
Tin's  affords  the  London 
<I/«//,which  recently  awarded 
Paulhan  its  $50,000  prize  for 
tiying  from  London  to  Man- 
chester, an  occasion  to  say 
that  the  British  Government 
leaves  the  problem  of  aerial 
defense  to  the  country's 
newspapers,  whereas  Ger- 
many's Government  makes 
it  the  concern  of  the  nation's 
treasury.  But  the  London 
Times,  deprecating  all  sen- 
sational comment  on  Ger- 
m^any's  -aerial  campaign, 
remarks ; 


"Not  a  few  persons  who  have 
examined  tlie  subject  with 
somewhat  more  care  than  the  man  in  the  street  are  alarmed  at  tlie 
possible  peril  menacing  the  whole  community.  Tiiey  see  espionage 
on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments  made  easy ;  the  secrets  of 
fortifications  exposed  to  the  view  of  an  aeroplanist  who  hovers  over 
them  long  enough  to  photograph  the  surface  or  to  note  the  exact 
position  of  guns,  and  who  tiien  disappears  into  space.  Others  who 
have  examined  the  sul)ject,  also  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
see  in  the  aeroplane  a  formidable  engine  of  destruction.  Its  crew- 
will  be  able  in  time  of  war  to  drop  from  a  great  height  a  hundred 
weight  of  high  explosives  on  a  battle-ship,  arsenal,  or  magazine, 
and  will  vanish  in  safety  in  the  confusion  and  state  of  con.sterna- 
tion  caused  by  a  sudden  attack.  Those  alarmists  point  to  the 
speech  full  of  weighty  facts  made  the  other  day  by  M.  £mile  Rey- 
mond  before  the  French  Senate  as  proof  that  we  are  in  presence 
of  a  powerful  instrument  of  war.  Nor  are  these  all  the  political 
or  other  general  consequences  apprehended.  Louis  XIV.  claimed 
to  have  abolished  the  Pyrenees.  M.  Paulhan  and  M.  Bl^riot  may 
with  more  reason  claim  to  have  abolished  the  Channel  and,  indeed, 
all  frontier  lines. 

"Custom-House  officers  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  smuggling, 
at  all  events  on  a  limited  scale.  Foreign  'undesiral)les'  can 
not,  as  now,  be  stopt  at  the  ports;  they  will  step  out  of  an 
aeroplane,  where  no  health  oflficers  are  in  attendance.  Native 
undesirables — that  is,  criminals  fleeing  from  justice — will  find  in 
the  new  mode  of  locomotion  an  easy  way  of  escaping.  We  have 
stated  the  alarmists'  case,  such  as  it  is,  without  suggesting  that  it 
justifies  instant  action.  Whenever  a  great  scientific  or  industrial 
invention  opens  up  a  perspective  of  immense  changes  affecting  the 
ordinary  life  of  men,  there  is  alarm,  or  anxiety,  which  prompts 
many  persons  to  say  at  once,  'Let  us  do  something;  let  us  pass 
regulations  to  meet  those  new  perils.' 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  case  these  natural  expressions  of 
apprehension  will  not  be  acted  upOn  in  a  hurry.  Of  all  fears  in 
regard  to  this  matter  the  most  reasonable  is  lest  a  young  industry 
with  boundless  possibilities  before  it  should  be  trammeled  or  re- 
tarded by  well-meant  regulations.  The  time  for  such  has  not  yet 
come,  and  it  may  be  a  long  way  off." 
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UPPER  BERTHS  WITH  WINDOWS 

THE  weary  traveler  who  reads  of  sleepinsj-cars  that  actually 
have  windows  in  tlie  upper  berths  will  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  millennium,  if  not  really  here,  is  at  least  near  enough 
to  overshadow  us  witli  its  beneficent  wing.  This  boon  is  offered 
by  an  enterprising  interurban  trolley  system  in  Illinois — another 
sign  that  the  electric  road  in  the  Middle  West  has  progressed  far 
beyond  the  "street-car"  stage.  Tlie  new  sleepers  are  ingeniously 
devised  in  more  respects  than  the  one  that  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. We 
are  told  by 
a  writer  in 
The  Electric 
Rail  way 
J  o  u  r  It  a  I 
(New  York): 

"An  un- 
derlying mo- 
tive in  the 
design  of 
h  e  s  e  cars 
was  to  offer 
a  passenger 
means  for 
passing  a 
more  com- 
f  o  r  t  a  b  1  e 
niglit     wliile 

en  route  over  the  electric  line  than  could  be  had  on  the  legulatioti 
sleepers  of  any  competitive  steam  road.  As  a  step  in  advance  the 
sleeping-car  of  this  new  design  has  upper  berths  into  whicli  day- 
light and  air  are  readily  admitted.  An  outside  view  is  obtainable 
through  two  windows  at  the  side  of  each  upper  berth." 

Ten  upper  and  ten  lower  berths  are  provided.  Each  is  37  inclies 
wide  and  the  top  of  the  lower  bertli  is  18  inclies  above  the  floor. 
The  head  room  between  the  lower  and  upper  berths  is  36  inches. 
The  two  end  compartments  are  each  equipped  with  sections  which 
by  day  appear  like  tliose  of  a  Pullman,  while  the  tliree  compart- 
ments in  tlie  middle  of  the  car  are  each  equipped  with  two  upper 
and  two  lower  bertiis  of  new  design.     To  quote  further: 

"The  construction  is  such  tiiat  tlie  bertiis  can   lie  swung   and 


1  ill'.   iKoi.i.KV  si.eki'INm;  car. 


locked  to  tlie  sides  of  the  car.  It  is  not  intended  that  passengers 
shall  be  seated  in  these  compartments  except  just  before  retiring 
and  after  arising,  The  two  berths  in  each  section  occupy  the  full 
length  of  6  feet  5  inches  between  the  cross  partitions  of  the  car. 
Each  berth  is  hinged  to  the  side  framing  of  the  car  and  its  weight 
is  balanced  so  that  it  may  be  folded  up  against  the  windows.  The 
individual  berths  are  removal)le  so  that  they  can  be  carried  out- 
side of  the  car  for  tiiorough  cleaning  and  airing 

"  Some  of  the  advantages  that  this  new  type  of  berth  is  said 
In  have,  as  compared  with  Pullman  construction,  should  claim 
tiie  appreciation  of   the  passenger.     The  feature.s  of  cleanliness 

and  sanita- 
tion are  im- 
portant. An  I 
inaddition  to 
these  a  pas- 
senger sleep- 
ing in  a  low- 
er berth  may, 
wlien  arising 
in  the  morn- 
ing, fold  his 
berth  against 
the  wall  and 
have  the  en- 
tire floor 
space  and 
room  below 
the  upper 
li  e  r  t  h  for 
dressing.  .\ 
neat  leather- 
seated  folding-chair  is  stored  under  each  berth  and  available  for 

use  when  the  berth  is  lifted 

■'  A  novel  feature  for  ti^.e  convenience  of  passengers  is  the  instal- 
lation in  the  side  wall  at  each  berth  of  a  plush-lined  steel  locker 
provided  with  a  Yale  lock.  Tiie  locks  are  so  designed  that  two 
keys  are  required  for  opening.  A  master-key  will  be  carried  by 
the  car  conductor  and  each  passenger  will  be  provided  with  an 
individual  key  for  the  box  in  his  berth.  These  keys  will  be  at- 
tached to  rubber  rings  so  that  they  may  be  slipt  over  the  wrist  at 

night 

"  Illumination  for  the  general  body  of  the  car  and  the  berths  is 
provided  by  means  of  a  generous  number  of  S-candle-power,  32- 
volt  spherical  incandescent  lamps  fed  from  a  (jould  storage-battery 
carried  in  a  case  under  tlie  car.  .  .  .  Two  individual  lights  are 
provided  for  each  berth." 


Illustrations  with  this  Article  from  *'The  Rftilwny  and  Fnf^Deerlug  Uevlew,"  Chicago, 
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A  .snow-automobile  to  negotiate  polar  ice  and  snow.  It  is  specially  built  for  Captain  Scott's  antarctic  expe- 
dition, and  on  emergency  it  can  attain  a  burst  of  speed  of  three  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  It  has  no  brakes  or 
steering-gear  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  chauffeur. 


A  MOTOR   FOR   POLAR   SNOW-FIELDS 

SPECIAL  forms  of  motors  for  use  on  snow  and  ice  have  often 
been  planned,  and  small  ones  built,  and  we  read  that  a  spe- 
cially designed  car  was  used  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  in  his  recent 
successful  expedition  in  the  antarctic  reunions.  The  most  elabo- 
rate machine  of  the  kind  ever  built  has  now  been  constructed  in 
Birmingham,  England,  for  Captain  Scott,  as  part  of  the  equipment 
for  his  forthcoming  exploration  in  the  same  region.  This  takes 
tlie  form  of  a  sleigh-tractor,  and  it  has  undergone  trials  on  the 
Norwegian  ice- 
fields, with  most 
satisfactory  re- 
sults. Says  a 
writer  in  F.ii^i- 
iieeyiiig  (Lon- 
don, April  i)  : 

"  Insteadof  the 
usual  car-wheels 
on  the  power- 
driven  rear  axle, 
there  are  fitted 
on  this  ma- 
chine sprocket 
or  chain-wheels 
driving  an  end- 
less cliain  car- 
rying pattens 
and  spuds  which 
grip     into      the 

snow  and  ice  and  insure  forward  motion  by  the  travel  of  the 
chain.  The  chain  has  also  a  bearing  on  a  runner,  and,  passing  be- 
tween this  runner  and  the  ground,  it  supports  the  whole  tractor, 
while  propelling  it  as  the  sprocket-wheels  driving  the  chain  are 
revolved  by  the  motor." 

A  large  shield  underneath,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  protects 
the  machinery  and  presents  a  smooth  surface  to  tlie  snow.  There 
are  no  brakes,  nor  any  steering-gear  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
machine  can  not  therefore  turn  sharp  corners,  but  these  do  not 
abound  on  tlie  antarctic  ice.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  feature  of  the  lubrication,  which  is  effected  by  a  geared 
pump,  is  that  a  special  oil  has  been  arranged  for  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate any  congealing  at  low  temperatures.  ...  At  the  normal  rate 
of  revolution  of  the  motor  the  speeds  will  give  an  advance  of  the 
tractor  sledge  of  from  2  to  3^2  miles  per  hour.  The  driving  from 
the  gear-box  to  the  worm-gear  axle  is  by  the  usual  Cardan  shaft, 
and  the  worm-axle,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  road  speeds, 
hasa  very  big  reduction.  .  .  .  No 
differential  is  fitted  to  the  live 
axle,  but  a  clutch  is  provided  in 
order  that  the  worm-wheel  may 
be  disconnected  from  the  axle 
for  'coasting. '  The  axle  is  of  the 
usual  Wolseley  type,  and  the 
wheels  run  on  extensions  of  the 
axle  tubing,  the  internal  shaft 
alone  taking  the  driving  strains. 
The  front  axle  is  formed  by  a 
tube,  on  which  the  fore  wheels 
rotate.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  seen 
tlie  sleigh  on  the  Norwegian  ice- 
fields were  struck  by.  the  illusion 
that  the  chain,  where  it  touched 
the  ground,  appeared  to  stand 
still  while  the  sleigh  glided  over 
it.  The  chain  from  the  top  of  the 
forward  wheel  to  the  top  of  the 
after  wheel  was  traveling  forward 
at  twice  the  speed  of  the  sleigh, 
which  accounted  for  the  illusion. 
It  may  be  added  that  every  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  this 
novel   acquisition  for  arctic   ex- 


ploration, and  the  large  experience  of  tlie  Wolseley  Company, 
not  only  in  the  design  of  details,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  suit- 
able metals  combining  lightness  and  strength,  has  been  utilized 
to  effective  purpose." 


DECAY  OF  TIN — .Anything  made  of  tin,  it  seems,  is  doomed 
to  a  brief  existence.  This  metal,  says  Know/edge  and  Scientijic 
News  (London),  "is  subject  to  a  remarkable  kind  of  alteration,  a 
species  of  disease  to  which  it  is  liable."  When  exposed  to  the  air 
tin  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  as  do  iron  and  copper,  which, 

of  course,  chem- 
ically combine 
with  the  oxy- 
gen, or  with 
water.  The  tin, 
however,  still 
remains  metal- 
lic tin,  but  grad- 
ually becomes 
gray,  and  dull, 
and  •  falls  to 
fine  powder.  We 
read  further : 


"The  disease 
is  'catching.'  It 
infects  or  in- 
duces the  same 
change  in  other 
masses  of  tin  in 
We  are  told  that  in  a  Russian  im- 


tiie  immediate  neighborhood 
perial  magazine,  in  place  of  tin  uniform  buttons,  little  heaps  of 
powder  were  found.  A  consignment  of  Banka  tin  sent  from  Rotter- 
dam to  Mo.scow  in  1877  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  the  form  of 
powder.  This  alteration  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  internal  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  metal,  and  is  analogous  to  the  slow  transforma- 
tion of  monoclinic  sulfur  into  rhombic  sulfur.  As  a  result,  objects 
of  tin  of  archeological  interest  are  rare.  Those  that  have  been 
found  ha\e  been  in  the  form  of  earthenware  vessels,  nobs,  etc., 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  coated  with  tin- 
foil. Cassiterite,  or  tin-stone,  is  the  single  ore  from  which  the  tin  has 
been  obtained  in  any  quantity.  Cornwall  is  well  known  as  a  tin- 
producing  county,  the  Dolcoath  main  lode  being  2.%  miles  in  length. 
But  wliereas  Cornwall  produced  4,700  tons  of  tin  in  1901,  the  Malay 
Peninsulaproduced  in  the  same  year  no  less  than  50,352  tons." 


THE    FKE.NCH    .MILDAKV    MOIDR    SE  AKCH-LI(iH  T, 

LightinfT  up  the  Chateau  de  Bnc,  nearly  two  miles  away 


AN   AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH-LIGHT— The  new  French  motor- 
search-light  for  military  use  embodies  some  novel  features.    Says 

The  Illustrated  London  News, 
from  which  we  reproduce  the  ac- 
companying striking  picture  of 
the  search-light's  effect  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles : 

"The  device  is  novel,  in  that 
the  projector  and  the  generator 
are  contained  in  one  car,  instead 
of  calling  for  two  as  heretofore. 
The  motor  develops  from  18  to 
20  horse-power.  Part  of  this 
power  drives  the  car,  part  the 
dynamo.  When  the  car  is  at  rest 
all  the  power  is  devoted  to  the 
driving  of  the  dynamo.  The  au- 
tomobile can  take  the  steepest 
incline,  even  Mont  Valerien.  Ex- 
perience  has  proved  that  the  ob- 
server can  work  best  when  he  is 
from  25  to  100  meters  (about  27 
to  loS  yards)  from  the  projector; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  arranged  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  work  it  from 
a  distance  by  means  of  electricity. 
If  required,  the  projector  can  be 
dismounted  from  the  car." 
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THE  INSIDE  OF   A   MOLE-HILL 

ONE  would  think  tliat  tlie  life-history  of  siicli  a  common 
creature  as  the  mole  would  be  accurately  known  to  natural- 
ists. The  commonness  of  an  animal,  however,  often  protects  it 
from  expert  study.     It  is  more  exciting  ami  wins  more  fame  to 

investigate  the  habits  of  a 
denizen  of  Central  Africa 
or  Borneo  than  to  watch 
the  dointjs  of  a  familiar 
creature  from  one's  own 
doorstep.  So  it  comes 
about,  as  we  are  assured 

FIG.    I.-FIRST  STAGE   OK  THE    FORTRESS.  ^y      IJoncl    E.     AdaUlS     in 

Sectional  view  showing,  R,  R,  mole-runs  below    ]\'atiii'e     (London      April 
.the  surface ;   H,  H,  ejected  eartli.  ,       ,  ,       ,.r 

id),  that  the   life  stories 

of  some  common  animals  remain  to  be  written  ;  and  that  of  the 

mole  is  yet  rather  obscure.     He  says  : 

"The  difficulties  of  observing  the  hai^its  of  a  subterranean 
dweller  of  a  most  retiring  disposition  are  patent  but  not  altogether 
insuperable,  and  the  wonder  is  that  field  naturalists  have  been 
content  to  read  and  take  for  granted  the  information  handed  down 
for  the  last  century  without  any  attempt  to  confirm  it. 

"During  the  winter  months  one  can  not  help  noticing  in  the 
open  fields  here  and  there  a  mole-heap  conspicuously  larger  than 
the  rest.  This  is  a  male  mole's  winter  habitation,  but  at  present 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  lives  alone  or  with  his  wife,  or  if  the 
female  ever  constructs  these  'fortresses,'  as  they  are  called. 
Probably  he  lives  alone,  and  prob- 
ably females  make  'fortresses'  . 
slightly  more  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  smaller  in  size  than  those 
of  the  males.  If  we  take  a  spade 
and  carefully  slice  away  the  top 
of  a  fortress,  we  shall  find  several 
hollow  tunnels  or  runs,  which  ^  ' 
maj'  be  opened  up  and  followed  to 
the  base  of  the  'fortress,'  whence 
they  lead  away  into  the  field.  Sli- 
cing farther  under  these  into  the 
'fortress,'  and  just  below  the  '.^: 
ground-level,  we  come  upon  a 
large  circular  cavity  filled  with  a 
bundle  of  grass  or  dead  leaves ; 
this  is  the  mole's  nest  in  wliich  he 
sleeps.  If  he  has  lately  quitted  it 
the  interior  will  be  quite  warm  to 

the  hand  ;  the  mole  himself,  however,  will  never  be  caught  in 
the  nest.  When  the  nest  is  removed  and  tiie  cavity  examined,  it 
will  be  found  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  worn  smootii  by  tlie 
mole  wriggling  about  as  he  wraps  his  nest  round  him,  for  that  is 
his  method  of  arranging  himself  witiiin  it.  Two  or  more  tunnels 
will  be  found  leading  away  from  the  nest-cavity  into  the  field. 
One  of  these  is  particularly  noteworthy,  as  it  is  found  in  nearly 
every  fortress ;  this  exit  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the  nest  perpen- 
dicularly downward  for  about  a  foot,  then,  turning  upward,  it 
joins  another  run.  Its  origin  and  use  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  sort  of  sally  port,  and  is  known  as  tiie  'bolt-run.' 
"  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  mole  deliberately  selects  the 
site  of  his  fortress,  as  he  is  practically  blind  ;  probal)ly  he  sets  to 
work  whenever  the  impulse  seizes  him,  and  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  commences  to  enlarge  a  nest-cavity,  ejecting 
the  earth  which  he  has  loosened  with  his  powerful  claws  out  of  a 

hole  in  the  roof;  this  he 

does  with  the  top  of  his 

head  in  little  jerks.    Tiie 

quiet  observer  may  see  a 

sausage-shaped    mass  of 

earth    issue    from    below 

with  four  or  five  sudden 

jerks,  then,  after  one  or 

two      minutes'     interval, 

FIG.  3. — THE  COMPLETED  FORTRESS.  whcu  the  moie  IS  collect- 

T.  T.  tunnels  formed  in  piling  up  earth  from    '"&     '"O"'*-'     'o^se    earth. 

outside  to  make  the  nest  rain-proof.  another  sausage  will   ap- 


FIG.    2. — SECOND   STAC.i:. 

N.  Nust-cavity  ;   B.  bolt-niii ;   H.  heap  nf  ejectrcl 
earth 


pear  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  complete.  After  the 
nest-cavity  comes  the  excavation  of  the  bolt-run,  and,  finally,  to 
make  all  safe  and  water-proof,  the  mole  piles  up  a  mass  of  earth, 
often  amounting  to  a  large  barrow  load,  by  means  of  tunnels  around 
tiie  base  of  the  existing  heap.  These  tunnels  sometimes  break  into 
one  another  and  sometimes  into  the  nest-cavity,  and  so  cause  a 
labyrinth  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  erroneous 
.speculation  in  the  past. 

"A  fortress  is  often 
completed  in  a  single 
night.  The  young  are 
not  born  in  the  winter 
'fortress,'  but  in  a  sepa- 
rate habitation  made  by 
the  female  alone.  It  is 
built  on  the  same  plan  as 
the 'fortress,'  but  usually 
simpler  in  construction 
and  without  the  bolt-run. 
The  female  produces  only  one  litter  a  year,  and  the  young,  which 
are  born  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  vary  in  number 
from  two  to  six.  Naked,  blind,  and  pink,  they  turn  lead-color  in  ten 
days;  after  a  fortnight  a  gray  velvet  pelage  is  visible,  which  be- 
comes black  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  when  the  eyes  open.  The 
ears  are  opened  on  the  seventeenth  day.  Attempts  to  rear  the 
young  by  hand  have  hitherto  proved  futile,  for,  tho  they  will  suck 
freely  from  fiannel  or  cotton  wool  soaked  in  warm  milk,  they  pine 
and  die  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

"Tiiere  has  always  been  much  di.scussion  as  to  the  mole's  power 
of  sight.      Dissection  has  shown  that  the  size  of  the  eye  is  greater 

in  the  embryo  than  in  the  adult, 
indicating  that  the  sight  of  the 
race  has  deteriorated.  From  nu- 
merous experiments  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  adult  mole  is 
practically  blind.  Moles  encoun- 
tered in  the  day  time  have  taken  no 
notice  of  a  human  being  waving  a 
hand  close  in  front,  nor  at  night 
do  they  show  signs  of  conscious- 
ness of  a  light  waved  before  their 
nose  ;  but,  if  the  slightest  sound  is 
made,  the  greatest  excitement  is 
instantly  shown." 


VCJL  .\G    MOLES    READY    TO    LE.W  1:.    IIIL    .M..-,  1  . 


The  writer  tells  us  further  that 
he  has  often  thrown  down  worms 
before  a  captive  mole.  The  ani 
mal  shows  at  once  that  he  knows  the  worm  is  there,  but  the  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  he  pokes  about  indicates  that  he  is  guided 
by  scent  or  by  hearing,  not  by  sight.  Excitement  causes  the  fur 
to  radiate  round  the  minute  eye,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  animal  thus  clears  his  eye  to  see;  most  probably,  however, 
this  is  only  an  inherited  relic  of  a  lost  function.     To  quote  again  : 

"When,  after  a  hurried  and  blundering  search,  the  worm  has 
been  located,  the  mole  holds  it  down  with  his  fore  paws  and  eats 
it  from  end  to  end  with  quick,  jerky  bites.  When  the  animal's 
immense  appetite  is  at  length  satisfied  and  worms  are  still  being 
supplied,  the  molt-  will  often  give  the  worm  several  bites  to  disable 
it,  and  will  iluii  cratn  it  into  the  earth,  presumably  to  bury  it  for 
future  use — after  the  manner  of 
the  dog  with  bones  and  the 
.squirrel  with  acorns. 

"The  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing  must  be  very  acute  to 
enable  the  mole  to  locate  a 
pheasant's  or  partridge's  nest 
above  his  run.  That  this  is  the 
case  is  testified  by  two  game- 
keepers in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  both  of  whom 
state  that  the  nests  are  often  pio.  4.— comfleteu  fortress 
entered    from    below    and    the  seen  from  above, 

eggs  eaten."  With  the  tunnels  T,  T,  etc.  laid  bare. 
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WHOLESALE  CAR-DISINFECTION 

ORDINARY  methods  of  disinfection  seem  trivial  and  partiul 
compared  to  tiie  new  procedure  of  the  German  railway 
autliorities,  who  now  run  cars  into  huge  iron  cylinders,  seal  them 
up,  and  disinfect  the  whole  structure,  walls,  roof,  wheels,  and  all. 


order  to  heat  an  entire  coach  to  this  temperature,  about  five  hours 
is  required.  After  the  car  has  reached  tiie  proper  temperature, 
tlie  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  cylinder  until  a  vacuum  of  70  to  74 
centimeters  of  mercury  under  the  normal  pressure  is  obtained. 
At  this  atmosplieric  pressure  water  will  boil  at  104"  F.  Hence 
all  moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  car  without  injuring  the  parts 
by  the  excessive  heat.  In  no  other  way  is  it 
possible  to  kill  vermin  effectually.  The 
upholstery,  curtains,  hangings,  etc.,  are  not 
in  the  least  injured. 
"For  very  special  purposes  the  cars  may 

be  disinfected  with  formaldeiiyde  gas 

"The  apparatus  has  also  been  employed  to 
dry  out  wet  cars,  as  well  as  cars  pervaded 
with  the  unpleasant  odor  of  cooking.  After 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  quite  ready  for 
service  again.  In  this  case  no  formalin  was 
used." 


N-RAYS  AND  MEDIUMS 


w: 


By  coiirtpsy  of  "  The  Scientific  Atnerican.'' 

HUGE  CYLINDER    FOR    Dl.SINFECTINCi    K.AII,WAY   CARS. 

Germany  finds  it  necessary  to  treat  its  tars  with  steam  and  sometimes  witli  foniiiildchyde  after 

their  return  from  a  trip  to   Russia. 


The  conditions  that  make  such  a  method    imperative  are  thus 
explained  in  The  Si  ienti/ic  Ainerican  : 

"  The  running  of  a  railroad  in  Germany  is  evidently  accompanied 
with  unpleasantness,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  accompanying 
l>hotograpiis.  The  Potsdam  shops,  which  are  responsible  for  the 
l>roper  maintenance  of  rolling  stock,  have  been  confronted  with 
the  difficult  task  of  disinfecting  the  cars.  It  seems  that  the  coaches 
which  return  from  Russia  are  literally  a-swarm  with  vermin.  Even 
after  the  cars  had  been  cleaned  with  true  Teutonic  thoroughness, 
there  was  still  the  possibility  that  living  disease  germs  might  lurk 
in  the  walls  and  hangings.  It  was  therefore  the  practise  for  some 
years  to  take  down  all  the  upholstery,  curtains,  etc.,  and  to  clean 
everything  thoroughly.  Naturally,  the  expense  involved  was 
heavy,  and  the  cars  were  withheld  from  service  for  a  considerable 
time.  Moreover,  there  was  also  the  danger  of  infecting  the  shops 
and  other  cars. 

"The  problem  seems  to  have  been  successfully  solved  by  Julius 
Fintsch,  who  applied  to  the  railway  car  a  principle  of  disinfection 
which  has  been  successfully  employed  on  vessels.  His  disinfect- 
ing apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  built  up  of  cast-iron 
annular  sections,  of  16  feet  internal  diameter.  The  inside  length 
is  about  72  feet.  The  cylinder  is  so  stoutly  constructed  that  it  can 
easily  support  without  deformation  a  30-ton  car. 

"  During  disinfection  tiie  air  within  the  cylinder  is  considerably 
rarefied  by  a  pump,  and  as  a  result  the  outer  air  exercises  a  pres- 
sure of  about  1.900  tons  on  the  disinfecting  cylinder.  Since  the 
apparatus  is  heated  during  disinfection,  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  expansion.  Hence  the  cylinder  is  mounted  upon  rollers,  so 
that  the  apparatus  can  yield  to  an  extent  of  al)out  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  lengtli,  which  is  the  amount  of  expansion." 

Before  it  is  run  into  the  cylinder,  we  are  told,  all  the  windows 
and  tran.soms  of  tlie  car  are  opened.  The  open  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  closed  with  a  2-ton  lid,  operated  by  a  crane,  and  made  hermetic 
with  a  rubber  gasket,  while  huge  bolts  hold  the  closure,  ga.sket, 
and  cylinder  together.  Steam  is  now  blown  in  through  250  pipes 
that  line  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  The  total  length  of  all  these 
is  about  \}i  miles.  The  air  within  the  cylinder  is  heated  quickly 
and  uniformly  by  using  blowers  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
pipes.     To  quote  further : 

"Even  during  the  coldest  weather  the  temperature  within  the 
cylinder  can  be  raised  to  140°  F.  in  from  one  to  two  hours.      In 


E  hear  nothing  of  "  N-rays  "  nowadays, 

and  their  imaginary  character  seems  to 

be   conceded    by  nearly  all   scientific    men. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  supposed 

^"^ ""■■'*■•      ^^  radiation,  discovered   a  few  years   ago  by  a 

i  French  scientific  man  of  reputation  and  un- 

doubted ability,  and  experimented  on  enthu- 
siastically by  numerous  followers,  could  not 
even  be  detected  by  scores  of  others,  eager  to 
verify  the  conclusions  announced,  so  that  its 
very  existence  is  now  discredited.  This  re- 
ni.irkable  cluipter  in  the  liistory  of  science,  however,  bids  fair  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  those  who  always  doubted  the  "N-ray" 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  sly  dig  at  those  who  recognized  and 
experimented  with  this  evanescent  fantom  of  modern  physics. 
It  so  happens  that  at  least  one  of  these  latter  is  of  those  who 
seem  inclined  to  admit  that  some  of  the  performances  of  me- 
diums like  Eusapia  Palladino  are  genuine.  Tin's  fact  gives 
to  (aistave  Le  Bon,  who  writes  on  what  he  calls  "The  Renais- 
sance of  Magic"  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  tlie  oppoi 
tunity  of  poking  some  fun  at  the  scientist  in  question,  Mr. 
D'Arsonval.  In  making  a  report  on  Madame  Palladino's  alleged 
power  to  make  bodies  seem  heavier  or  lighter  than  they  really  are. 
D'Arsonval  notes  a  theory  that  this  is  due  to  hypnotic  suggestion, 
and  rejects  it,  saying:  "Tiie  disturbances  of  weiglit  in  objects 
might  possibly  be  due  to  some  passing  illusion,  but  why  admit  it  ?  " 
To  which  Le  Bon  replies  : 

"Why?  Simply  because  wlien  an  experiment  that  appears 
miraculous  is  performed  under  doubtful  conditions,  it  would  appear 
more  logical  to  explain  it  by  natural  than  by  supernatural  causes. 
When  the  door  of  my  room  flies  open  suddenly,  I  prefer  to  believe 
that  the  wind  blew  it  open  ratiier  than  to  invoke  the  intervention 
of  a  ghost. 

"It  is  then  infinitely  probable  that  Mr.  D'.Arsonval,  imagining, 
under  the  influence  of  Eusapia's  will,  tliat  he  felt  variations  in  the 
weight  of  a  body,  was  as  powerfully  deceived  as  he  was  recently 
by  the  N-rays,  on  which  he  delivered  an  enthusiastic  lecture  after 
he  believed  he  had  verified  the  reality  of  all  the  phenomena  that 
had  been  announced.  I  fear  much  that  such  experiments  will 
simply  result  in  shaking  public  confidence  in  the  perspicacity  of 
.scientific  men. 

"  I  might  add  that  phenomena  of  levitation  are  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable in  themselves.  A  medium  might  conceivably  possess 
a  special  force  capable  of  attracting  objects,  as  a  magnet  attracts 
iron,  only  before  delivering  a  dissertation  on  this  force,  it  might 
be  just  as  well  to  show  that  it  exists." 

The  writer  notes  that  Paladino  has  been  most  successful  in  Latin 
countries,  doing  almost  miraculous  feats  in  Italy,  but  little  in  Eng- 
land, while  in  France  success  varied  "with  the  mentality  of  those 
present."  The  whole  thing,  he  concludes,  is  a  mixture  of  "fraud 
and  arrobatism." 
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THE  possibility  that  animals  known  to  us  only  by  their  fossil 
remains  may  yet  lurk  in  inaccessible  parts  of  the  world  has 
always  been  fascinating  to  some  zoologists.  Discoveries  of  this 
kind  have,  indeed,  been  actually  made,  that  of  the  Central  African 
okapi  being  the  most  recent.  It  is  now  asserted  by  Carl  Hagen- 
beck,  the  great  German  authority 
on  wild  animals,  in  his  recent 
book,  that  an  animal  akin  to  the 
Kroutosaurus,  which  is  twin 
brother  to  the  diplodocus,  is  still 
alive  in  the  fever-haunted  swamps 
of  Riiodesia,  whether  northern 
or  soutliern  we  are  not  told. 
Says  a  reviewer  in  The  Lancet 
(London) : 

"Many  years  ago  the  observer 
Menges,  who  is  a  very  trustworthy 
authority,  was  informed  by  ne- 
groes of  the  existence  of  this 
Uuge  saurian,  and  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Buluwayo  Chronicle  men- 
tions the  continuance  of  the  tra- 
dition and  adds  many  interesting 
details.  .  .  .  The  story  has  so 
tar  been  treated  as  a  rumor. 
Only  a  week  or  so  ago  private 
advices  reached  this  country  that, 
in  the  dense  and  gloomy  forests 
of  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
l>elago  (we  believe  it  is  Ceram), 
tliere  still  exist  monsters  of  a 
species  long  believed  to  be  ex- 
tinct. The  news  first  readied  Mr.  Alfred  Stalker,  a  young 
collector  of  natural-history  specimens,  who,  we  understand,  has 
done  good  work  for  leading  museums  both  here  and  in  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Stalker  was  told  that  tlie  monsters  would  be  found 
two  days'  march  in  the  interior  and  that  they  lived  in  water.  He 
is  said  to  have  postponed  his  search  for  them  and  now  the  melan- 
choly news  reaches  us  of  his  death  by  drowning.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  tlie  creatures  are  only  tapirs.     Readers  of  Mr.  Andrew- 


Lang's  whimsical  'Disentanglers  '  will  remember  that  he  chose 
Cagayan  .Sulu,  one  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
as  tlie  habitat  of  the  mystic  and  mythic  'Berbalangs.'  It  is  to 
this  island  that  the  explorers  in  his  story  brought  their  find.s — the 
giant  sloth  (mylodon)  of  Patagonia,  the  bunyip  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, the  heathachof  Loch  Odha,  the  eggs  of  dinornis,  thegorilla, 
and  .so  forth.  Now  we  know  that  the  mylodon  existed  in  times 
comparatively  recent,  for  it  has  been  found,  and   The  Daily  Ex- 


Froni  the  Aniericrin  MHseuraof  Natural  Hiiitory. 

BONES   OF   THE    BRONTOSAURUS. 

Carl  Hagenbeck  asserts  that  a  near  relative  of  this  extinct  aniinal  is  livinsc  in  tlie  tev» 

swamps  of  Rhodesia. 


haunted 


press  sent  out  an  expedition  to  investigate  the  matter  not  many 
years  ago.  The  bunyip  rests  apparently  on  the  autliority  of  Buck- 
ley, the  convict  who  e.scaped  from  Port  Phillip  a  century  ago. 
lived  long  as  a  savage  among  primitive  Australian  blacks,  and 
doubtless  was  the  antitype  of  the  ingenious  M.  de  Rougemont,  as 
Selkirk  was  of  Crusoe.  Still,  huge  marsupials  of  the  bunyip  type 
may  very  well  have  existed  in  lagoons  in  Central  Australia  to 
times  quite  witliin  the  memory  of  persons  still  living.  Sutherland- 
siiire  Celts  have  told  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  that  in  winter  nights  the 
heathach,  a  creature  of  immeasurable  length,  has  been  heard  break 
iiig  up  the  ice  in  the  lochs.  Perliaps  this  creature  is  a  dim  reminis- 
cence of  the  Pittsburg  diplodcicus,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  well 
known  to  us  in  the  BritisFi  Musemn  of  Natural  History.  The 
dragons,  the  kraakens,  the  many  huge  serpents  of  the  'Lesser 
Edda,'  a  work  compiled  in  the  snakeless  Iceland  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  doubtless  also  mere  memories  lingering  for  ages  in 
the  primitive  mind.  Of  their  family  is  the  sea-serpent,  so  solemnly 
reported  upon  in  1821  by  William  Clift,  aconservator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  .Surgeons  of  England.  This  creature  was 
jierhaps  a  manatee.  The  mammoth,  again,  was  long  half  mythic. 
Its  tusks  were  sought  for  in  Sil)eria,  but  the  whole  creature  re- 
mained unknown  until  1X03,  when  the  well-preserved  body  of  a 
mammotii  was  melted  out  of  a  large  block  of  ice  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oncoul,  and,  tho  afterward  partially  devoured  by  packs  of 
wolves,  was  discovered  in  its  entirety  by  a  Tungoose  ivory  himter, 
and  in  1S06  fully  examined  by  Mr.  .Adams.  Tlie  wild  hunter  at 
gaze  before  the  mammoth  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Ernest  (iriset's 
pictures  long  in  the  possession  of  tlie  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwirh 
in  his  Shoreli.ini  hoine." 


Kr»m  the  American  Muaeum  of  Natural  Hiitory. 

THE  OKAPI. 

Discovered  in  1809  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  tlie  .Semliki  Fof-.t 
of  the  Kongo  State  after  being  siippoM-dly  extiiu.t. 


Two  prizes  are  ofl'iired  for  small  and  easily  manaKcil  aeroplanes  by  the  French 
National  Aerial  League.  Says  Tlte  Scientific  American  :  "One  prize,  offered  by 
M.  Renii  Arnou.K,  through  the  agency  of  the  LeaRue,  will  be  a.arded  to  the 
first  aviator  who  shall  succeed  in  starting  fr»m  .a  selected  road,  bordereti  with 
trees,  and  in  landing  on  the  same  road  after  makinR  a,  continuous  flight  of  i 
kilometer  (5  mile)  or  more.  The  other  prize,  of  1,000  francs  (about  $200), 
will  be  awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  .smallest  aeroplane  which  shall  make  a 
continuous  circuit  of  one  kilometer.  .  .  .  The  competition  will  close  July  16. 
1010.  A  complete  copy  of  the  rules  ^joverning  the  competition  can  he  ol>- 
tained  by  adilressing  La  Ligue  Nationalc  .\ericnne,  27  Ktic  dc  Rome,  I'aris." 
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LOSING  THE  SENSE   OF   SIN 

PERHAPS  tl>e  pulpit  is  praisiu";  vis  where  it  ought  to  l)e  con- 
demning us,  says  a  writer  in  The  Christian  W'ork  and 
Evangelist  (New  York).  The  doubt  is  inspired  by  the  thought 
that  we  are  losing  the  sense  of  sin.  Not  only  does  this  writer  see 
"signs  of  decay  of  moral  sense  "  in  "conspicuous  revelations  of 
corruption  in  State  capitals  and  city  councils  and  corporate  bodies," 
but  also  "in  the  business  houses,  in  tlie  common  commercial  and 
social  relationships,  in  the  very  relationship  to  the  Church  itself." 
Keeling  that  wliat  is  needed  now  is  "a  sweeping  revival  of  just, 
common,  decent  lK)nor  and  honesty,"  and  a  "sweeping  sense  of  sin 
and  its  horror,"  the  writer  proceeds  with  this  social  diagnosis: 

"Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  this  generation  had  lost  all  sense  of 
obligation.  Month  after  month  thousands  all  over  the  land  come 
up  to  the  altar  of  Ciod  and  join  Christ's  Church.  In  practically 
every  instance  every  one  of  these,  young  and  old,  make  solemn 
vows  and  promises  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  Cluirch,  including  its  mid-week  service,  help  support  the  church 
by  regular  contributions,  work  w-ith  the  church  in  the  saving  of  men 
and  the  building  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  watch  over  all  its  mem- 
l)ers  who  may  need  its  love  and  care.  These  vows  are  solemnly 
made  in  the  most  solemn  hour  of  the  disciple's  life.  Yet  are  we 
not  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  half  of  those  who  make  these 
vows  begin  to  break  almost  all  of  them  .?  Perhaps  many  of  them 
rent  a. sitting  and  come  to  cluirch  once  a  week  to  hear  a  sermon  or 
music.  'But  with  many  it  ends  theie.  They  do  not  come  to  the 
evening  service  to  help  minister  to  the  stranger.  Only  a  beggarly 
handful  of  all  who  promised  ever  go  near  the  mid-week  service. 
And  many  never  contribute  anything  at  all  to  the  support  of  the 
churches.  Almost  any  pastor  knows  the  truth  of  what  we  are  say- 
ing. Only  a  few  of  all  who  solemnly  promise  give  themselves  un- 
reservedly and  enthusiastically  to  the  service  of  the  world  through 
the  Church.  But  where  is  the  moral  sense  of  these  people  .-' 
Have  they  no  sense  of  the  binding  nature  of  a  promise  ?  Do  they 
break  all  their  promises  in  this  way  .''  Does  a  vow  made  before 
an  altar  in  the  name  of  Christ  mean  nothing  to  them  .''  It  is  here 
that  we  fear  a  little  for  our  generation,  for  this  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  vow,  this  sense  of  obligation  to  that  to  which  they  have 
imited  themselves,  sits  so  lightly  on  their  shoulders.  And  not  only 
vows  to  serve  the  Church  are  broken,  but  vows  to  moral  and  ethi- 
cal laws ;  vows  to  live  Christ's  life  as  far  as  in  them  lies ;  vows  to 
p  nely  serve  the  country  they  have  made  their  own;  vows  they 
have  made  to  wives  and  husbands — these  seem  to  be  very  loosely 
held  in  our  day.  But  the  sense  of  obligation  to  vows  is  the  mark 
of  all  true,  strong,  worthy,  and  worthful  men.  J.et  us  get  back 
this  mark  of  true  manhood." 

The  writer  goes  even  further  with  the  statement  that  "  sometimes 
it  .seems  as  if  the  sense  of  common  honesty  was  departing  from  our 
people."     Such  facts  as  these  lend  color  to  the  impression  : 

"We  start  a  disclosure  of  one  man's  dishonesty  in  the  Pittsburg 
City  Council,  and,  lo  and  behold  !  almost  every  member  is  found 
practising  dishonesty  calmly  and  with  a  sang  froid  that  makes  one 
shudder.  Then  citizen  after  citizen  is  drawn  in,  until  one,  in  his 
alarm,  asks  who  is  honest.  This  has  been  happening  in  Albany 
and  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia.  The  disclosures  at  Harris- 
burg,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  State  Capitol,  were 
immentionable.  We  are  finding  that  there  are  crowds  at  all  the 
legislatures,  State  and  National,  buying  legislation  all  the  time. 
And  the  horror  of  all  this  is  that  many  of  these  men  have  not 
moral  sense  enough  to  realize  that  they  are  both  dishonest  and  dis- 
honorable !  They  are  surprized  that  such  a  turmoil  is  aroused 
over  the  mere  giving  and  receiving  of  bribes.  Now,  these  men  are 
our  so-called  respectable  men.  They  are  the  men  who  wear  high 
hats  and  frock  coats,  and  go  to  church  and  have  boxes  at  the  opera 
or  symphony  concert.  Have  they  lost  all  sense  of  honor  and  hon- 
esty? Has  their  moral  nature  become  atrophied  by  the  handling 
of  bribes  as  are  the  hands  of  certain  men  paralyzed  who  work  in 
certain  chemicals  ?  And  when  we  turn  to  our  own  neighborhood, 
we  find  contractors  cheating  the  builders  by  poor  material,  and 
laborers  cheating  the  contractors  by  slovenly,  deceitful  work. 
The  city  employees  are  cheating  the  city  in  everv  way — by  short 
hours,  exorbitant  and  unearned  salaries,  illicit  favors  shown  by 


one  to  another,  bills  entered  for  things  never  bought.  When  we 
turn  to  business  we  find  graft  being  practised  everywhere :  mer- 
chants paying  for  markets,  employees  being  bribed  to  get  trade  of 
their  employers,  newspapers  being  controlled  by  advertisers.  Any 
employer  of  numbers  of  young  men  will  tell  how  rare  the  sense  of 
honor  and  honesty  is  among  them  ;  how  they  will  shirk  work,  and 
feel  no  constraint  to  render  full  and  interested  service.  Young 
men  steal  stamps,  and  even  money  to  pay  betting  debts.  Even 
college  boys  cheat  in  entrance  examinations.  Now,  if  this  goes 
on  much  longer,  where  can  we  issue  except  in  moral  chaos  ?  We 
need  a  new  sense  of  honor;  we  need  a  new  generation  of  men  with 
such  a  sense  of  honor  that  they  willde-spise  and  turn  from  anything 
that  deprives  them  of  pure  hands  and  clean  hearts,  who  will  hate 
a  lie  in  any  form." 


HOW   THE  SEPARATION   AFFECTS 
FRENCH  PROTESTANTS 

"  I  "HE  fact  is  probably  often  overlooked  in  this  country  that 
-*■  French  Protestantism  as  well  as  French  Catholicism  was 
thrown  into  disorganization  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Concordat. 
Before  that  event  the  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catholic  clergy  re- 
ceived their  certification  from  the  secular  authorities,  and  their 
nomination  to  any  post  was  not  definite  until  confirmed  by  a  decree 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  "  So  far  as  Protestantism 
was  specially  concerned,"  says  Pastor  Georges  Dieny  in  The 
JFoiniletic  Revie-u  (May),  "its  faculties  of  theology  (Paris  and 
Montauban)  formed  part  of  the  university.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  Church  became  more  and  moie  accustoined  to  rely  not 
on  its  own  strength  and  resources,  but  to  expect  very  much  if  not 
all  from  the  State."  Immediately  upon  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Separation  the  Protestant  Ciiurch  found  itself  confronted  with  the 
question  of  the  contiol  of  its  different  wings  "from  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  extreme  right  to  the  most  radical  liberalism  of  the  extreme 
left."  Hence  the  first  synods  to  which  fell  the  duty  of  organizing 
the  Church  after  the  Separation  were  obliged  to  debate  whether 
the  Church  should  "maintain  in  the  same  organization  opinions  so 
divergent  and  on  points  so  opposed"  or  "form  groups  according  to 
affinities."     The  solution  took  this  form  : 

"  Before  long  the  principle  of  grouping  by  affinities  prevailed, 
thanks  to  the  majority  of  the  orthodox  element  in  the  synods, 
carrying  the  day  against  a  strong  minority  which,  placed  by  its 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  between  the  right  and  the  left 
(orthodox  and  liberal  sections),  took  the  name  of  center.  Ortho- 
dox reformed  Protestantism  organized  itself  on  its  own  side,  liberal 
I'rotestantism  on  the  other  side.  The  center  remained,  which, 
with  the  aim  of  linking  the  separated  right  and  left,  founded  a 
third  group  in  which  were  included  all  the  members  of  the  so-called 
French  Reformed,  which  we  now  style  the  section  of  'Jarnac,'  be- 
cause tlie  first  constituent  assembly  of  this  group  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Jarnac.  The  liberals  alone  rallied  to  the  appeal  of  the 
center,  adhering  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the  liberal  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  organization  of  Jarnac.  The  result  was  that  French 
reformed  Protestantism  was  divided  into  two  groups  instead  of 
tliree.  Polemical  tendencies  seem  to  be  gradually  decreasing  and 
ecclesiastical  preoccupations  are  being  superseded  by  close  atten- 
tion to  purely  religious  questions  of  order  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church." 

The  heavy  burdens  that  have  been  imposed  on  the  churches  by 
the  Law  of  .Separation  have  not,  it  is  said,  diminished  seriously 
the  work  of  the  societies  for  missions  and  evangelization.  In' the 
latter  respect,  especially,  inspiration  has  been  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  the  great  revival  in  Wales.  "  Campaigns  for  revival 
are  already  being  organized  for  the  whole  of  France,  and  the  men 
most  qualified  for  preaching  in  connection  with  these  have  been 
for  many  months  selected."  The  conditions  which  confront  all 
branches  of  the  Church  alike  are  here  set  forth  : 

"Atheism  is  advancing  and  is  becoming  a  formidable  power. 
Atheism  is  now  a  fashion,  and  every  one  knows  what  influence  is 
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exercised  in  France  by  Ma  mode.'  In  many  circles  to  avow  one- 
self a  believer  would  be  to  insure  being  covered  with  ridicule,  and 
this  derision  whicli  the  French  know  so  well  how  to  inflict  is  of 
all  things  the  most  dreaded.  Atheism  is  very  strongly  organized. 
Nearly  all  over  France  societies  of  free-thinkers  not  only  bind 
themselves  to  refuse  all  religious  intervention,  as,  for  instance,  at 
marriages  and  at  funerals,  but  also  to  prevent  the  members  of  their 
families  from  having  any  intercourse  with  the  priests,  from  any 
motive  whatever.  It  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize  the  immediate  effect  of  such 
restrictions.  Children  are  not  bap- 
tized and  do  not  enter  any  Sunday- 
school.  Women  no  longer  attend 
religious  services,  prevented  by  their 
husbands,  who  have  quitted  the  prac- 
tise of  worship.  Marriages  and 
burials  are  observed  with  civil  rites 
only.  Children  are  trained  to  hate 
God  and  those  who  speak  of  him. 
It  must  be  added  that  French  Free- 
masonry is  absolutely  antireligious 
and  is  both  a  powerful  aid  to  infi- 
delity and  also  a  great  factor  in  its 
organization.  The  school  becomes 
a  potent  element  in  propagating  free 
thought.  I  speak  more  particularly 
of  the  primary  public,  free  communal 
school,  rather  than  of  the  college  or 
the  lycie,  altho  even  in  these  also  an 
approximate  condition  of  things  ex- 
ists, but  the  danger  is  not  so  great 
as  in  the  communal  establishments. 
Under  the  pretext  of  neutrality  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  and  in  order 
to  withdraw  the  younger  generation 
from  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
schools  (an  influence  politically  anti- 
republican)  lay  teaching  has  been 
rendered  obligatory.  All  religious 
objects,  and  everything  that  could 
be  suggestive  of  religion,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  schools  as  well 
as  from  the  tribunals.  The  teachers 
are  forbidden  to  speak  of  religious 

topics,  so  that  Christian  teachers  are  unable  to  mention  the  name 
of  God  before  their  pupils. 

"Infidelity  in  France  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  religion  of  the 
state.  The  Government  is  frankly  and  officially  atheist  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  Minister  dared  to  say, 
in  words  which  have  become  celebrated,  and  which  caused  deep 
indignation  in  many  circles,  that  'the  lights  of  heaven  whicii  had 
given  to  men  lying  hopes  were  henceforth  and  forever  ex- 
tinguished.' And  this  discourse  was  such  a  success  that  the 
Chamber,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  voted  that  it  should  be  placarded 
in  all  the  Communes  throughout  France.  And  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  a  functionary  or  an  officer  who  may  too  openly  exhibit 
his  religious  proclivities  by  frequenting  church  will  receive  a  bad 
mark  and  will  more  or  less  risk  his  career.  Free  thought  has  made 
common  cause  with  Socialism.  The  Christian  social  movement 
has  endeavored  to  diminish  the  evil,  but  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
mix  religious  and  political  questions,  and  Socialism  is  one  of  the 
latter.     It  is  certain  that  free  thought,  having  entered  into  league 


CHARITY  THAT  UNDERMINES   FAITH 

THE  "charity  grafter"  and  liow  to  get  rid  of  him  was  the  sub- 
ject recently  of  an  address  by  Arclibishop  Glennon,  of  St. 
Louis.  Every  community  ol  any  size  is  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem, says  this  Roman-Catholic  prelate,  who  defines  the  object  of 
his  reprobation  as  "the  i)huisible,  the  philanthropic,  the  grandly 

(lisintorestt'd  individual  who  preys  on 
the  cliaritable  public."  The  address 
was  delivered  in  the  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral Chapel  of  St.  Louis  and  was 
pointed  by  the  fact  that  this  Western 
city  is  soon  to  see  assembled  there 
the  National  Convention  of  Chari- 
ties. This  organization,  says  the 
Archbishop,  "will  bring  together  a 
number  of  people  of  various  religious 
beliefs  and  ideas.  Many  of  them, 
most  worthy  and  commendable,  will 
come  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the 
expense  of  private  cliaritable  organi- 
zations, whose  lives  are  dedicated 
to  the  works  of  charity,  receiving 
therefore  neither  pay  nor  emolu- 
ment." The  disinterestedness  of 
these  workers  seems  to  the  Arch- 
bishop to  blind  tlie  pul)lic  to  what 
he  regards  as  the  false  basis  upon 
which  charity  as  administered  among 
us  is  placed.  In  The  Catholic 
Universe  (Cleveland)  we  read  his 
words : 


<"opyritrhltMl  Ny  J.  C.  Strauss. 

ARCHBISHOP    GLENNON,    OK    ST.     LOUIS, 

Who  assails  charity  that  undermines  the  religious  faith  of 
the  recipient. 


"Charity,  to  be  really  such,  should 
have  a  religious  basis,  for  in  the 
exercise  of  that  virtue  we  have  as  a 
motive  our  love  of  God,  in  whom 
and  for  whose  sake  we  love  our 
fellow  man.  In  this,  charity  differs 
from  philanthropy,  for  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  (iod  (at  least  in 
so  far  as  title  goes)  is  not  necessarily  included. 

"While,  however,  charity  is,  or  should  be,  religious  in  its  motive, 
it  should  not  be  given  to  sectarian  propaganda  in  its  results ;  and 
more  especially  should  it  not  where  it  is  a  (|uestion  of  the  little 
children,  whether  they  be  orphans  dependent  upon  the  public,  or 
the  abaiidoned,  or  the  many  who  for  one  cause  or  another  have  to 
look  to  others  than  their  parents  for  patronage  ami  support.  The 
one  who  would,  for  instance,  offer  with  one  hand  the  sandwich  to 
the  dependent  child  and  with  the  other  put  in  his  pocket  an  anti- 
popery  tract,  is  not  a  charity  worker,  but  a  downright  criminal 
and  should  be  punished  by  any  decent  code  for  the  crime  of 
soul-snatching. 

"  Now,  this  proselytizing  may  go  on  not  only  from  creed  to 
creed,  but  may  also  find  a  place  from  creed  to  no  creed.  There  is 
to-day  a  restless  propaganda  in  favor  of  .secularizing  everything. 

"And  under  the  protection  perhaps  of  our  courts  and  laws  the 
idea  is  to  take  the  child  away,  not  alone  from  its  home,  where  it 


with  Socialism,  has  thereby  gained  immensely  in  power has  a  right  to  be,  but  from  the  faith  of  its  haptisni,  and  by  that 


"Vet  I  believe  in  the  future  of  Protestantism.  Already  in 
scientific  and  philosophic  circles  there  is  less  of  the  dogmatic 
materialistic  accent  and  there  is  a  new  tendency  to  examine  and  to 
study  religious  ideas." 

Protestantism  in  France,  says  the  Rev.  Ernest  W.  Hysslu;  in  Tlie 
Christian  (iuardian  (Toronto),  owes  much  to  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, which  has  had  "a  great  influence  among  the  other 
churches  by  the  gift  to  them  of  strong  rich  blood  for  their  pastor- 
ate, and  enthusiastic  converts  for  their  membershij)."  It.  further- 
more, has  C\  centers  for  work  in  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  and  Chambery,  and  this  summer  will  undertake  a  "cam- 
paign of  evangelization  in  a  part  of  the  Savoy  altogether  untouched 
hy  other  evangelizing  forces." 


process  of  law,  which  is  not  law,  to  turn  it  over  to  .some  institution 
where  it  has  neither  the  opportunity  of  learning  nor  of  practising 
the  faith  of  its  baptism. 

"These  people  appear  to  think  that  religious  belief  has  no  rights 
that  they  are  bound  to  respect.  They  forget  that  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  governing  these  very  cases  clearly  defines  it 
as  a  duty  to  give  to  the  dependent  child  all  reasonable  opportunity 
to  practise  and  to  profess  the  faith  of  his  baptism  and  his  home." 

In  this  matter,  .so  the  prelate  protests,  he  is  "pleading  for  the 
integrity  and  the  rights  of  all  the  churches  and  faiths."  All  faiths, 
he  thinks,  siiould  join  in  "saving  the  children  from  the  system 
which  by  its  very  nature  inu.st  exploit  secularism  and  unbelief  at 
the  expense  of  revealed  religion  and  definite  creed."     He  goes  on  : 

".\nd  while  speaking  of  the  rights  of  the  little  ones  to  the  faith 
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of  their  baptism  and  their  home,  1  want  to  add  that  they  have  a 
right  to  their  home  also.  Detention  houses,  orphan  asylums,  and 
industrial  schools  are  only  places  of  last  resort.  Tliey  never  do, 
and  they  never  can,  take  the  place  of  the  home. 

"All  helpful  ciiarity  and  all  sane  social  activity  to-day  should 
be  directed  to  the  building  up  and  sustaining  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  and  every  means  taken  to  render  these  homes  habitable  and 
healthy. 

"Unfortunately  the  tendency  to-day  is  to  get  away  from  the 
home— to  throw  the  children  on  the  city  or  on  private  charity. 
Divorce  courts  are  the  feeders  of  the  juvenile  courts.  The  ma- 
chinery is  complete  and  quite  effective.  Wlien  it  gets  through  there 
is  left  the  ruined  home — the  cast-off  wife,  and  the  well-filled  orphan 
asylum. 

"Perhaps  our  coming  convention  will  go  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  present  divorce  laws  and  the  general  trend,  both  of 
legislation  and  public  opinion,  which  assumes  so  easily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  home  and  then  casts  it  aside  so  lightly. 

"Associated  with  this  is  the  further  question,  how,  namely,  to 
treat  those  worthless  husbands  and  fathers  who  neglect  their  homes 
and  fail  to  support  their  cliildren  ;  who  work  when  they  will ;  leave 
their  homes  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  become  immune  from  any 
penalty  for  their  inhuman  conduct. 

"  In  our  orphan  asylums  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
not  orphans  at  all,  but  the  children  of  worthless,  possibly  drunken, 
parents, who  refuse  to  support  them  ;  and  we  are  asking  the  pennies 
of  the  poor  to  support  these  children  wiiile  their  parents  are 
making  the  rounds  of  the  saloons,  or  perhaps  basking  in  the  smiles 
and  favors  of  tiie  politicians.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  compelling 
these  men  to  work  for  their  homes  and  children  first,  and  if  they 
will  not  do  so,  then  they  should  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  State, 
which  in  turn  would  make  the  usufruct  of  their  labors  in  some  way 
support  tlieir  children." 


THE    "NO-POPERY"    OATH 

SINCE  the  time  of  William  of  Orange  the  royal  accession  oath 
taken  by  the  rulers  of  England  has  contained  expressions 
offensive  to  the  Roman-Catholic  element  of  that  country's  popula- 
tion. So  in  the  first  days  of  mourning  for  King  Edward,  Prerr'-r 
-Asquith  has  been  petitioned  by  Mr.  John  Redmond  to  bring  before 
Parliament  a  bill  that  shall  authorize  the  removal  of  these  words. 
Dispatches  have  indicated  that  the  question  will  likely  be  brought 
before  the  Government  at  an  early  day,  but  whether  the  end  sought 
!)y  Catholics  will  be  easily  accomplished  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
"Extremists  among  the  Protestants,"  says  a  di.^patch  of  May  11. 
"are  up  in  arms  against  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  corona- 
tion [accession]  oath,  and  ever  since  Premier  Asquith  signified  his 
intention  to  carry  out  Mr.  Redmond's  suggestion  they  have  been 
mdulging  in  virulent  threats  and  abuse."  King  Edward  took  the 
••objectional)le"  oath  before  Parliament  on  February  15,  1901.  It 
IS  imposed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement  passed  after 
the  revolution  of  1688.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  "no  popery  " 
oath  and  is  administered  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.     It  reads  : 

"I,  .  .  .  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  and  in  the  presence  of  God 
profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Our  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  transubstantiation  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever  and 
that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other 
saint  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  they  are  now  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  .superstitious  and  idolatrous,  and  I  do  solemn- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do 
make  this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof  in  the  plain  and  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me  as  they  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation, 
or  mental  reservation  whatsoever  and  without  any  dispensation 
already  granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope  or  any  other 
authority  or  person  whatsoever  and  without  any  hope  of  any  such 
dispensation  from  any  person  whatsoever,  and  without  thinking 
that  1  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man  of  any  part  there- 
of, altho  tho  Tope  or  any  other  person  or  persons  or  power  what- 


soever should  dispense  witli  or  annul  the  same  or  declare  that  it 
was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

For  months  before  Edward  was  crowned,  says  The  Irish  World 
(New  York),  "there  was  an  acrimonious  discussion  of  this  phase 
of  the  oath,"  and  it  "promises  to  be  renewed  with  increased  bitter- 
ness before  King  George  takes  it."  King  Edward,  however,  "laid 
no  stress  on  the  offensive  phrases,"  but  "slurred  them  so  that  no 
one  within  sound  of  his  voice  could  understand  what  he  was  saying." 
The  proposed  changes  according  to  the  New  York  Sun  are  : 

"Instead  of  asserting  that  the  'invocation  or  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint  and  the  sacrifice  of  Mass  as  used 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous  '  it  is  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  'superstitious  and  idolatrous  '  the  words 
'are  contrary  to  my  belief.'  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  King,  in- 
stead of  stating  that  he  makes  the  declaration  'without  any  dis- 
pensation already  granted  him  by  the  Pope  or  without  any  hope  of 
such  dispensation,'  will  make  no  reference  to  the  Pope,  but  be 
content  with  the  simple  assertion  that  the  declaration  is  made 
without  any  dispensation  or  hope  of  dispensation." 

The  Sun  goes  on  to  recall  some  features  of  the  discussion  at  the 
time  Edward  came  to  the  throne: 

"It  is  amazing  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  in  a 
country  boasting  of  its  religious  toleration,  but  the  fact  is  a  large 
section  of  the  British  people  are  still  as  fanatical  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief  as  tho  it  were  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  first  imposed  the  declaration  on  the  Sovereign, 
was  passed  by  Parliament. 

"  The  reasons  for  that  imposition,  which  are  familiar  to  students 
of  English  history,  had  then  no  little  justification.  In  the  view  of 
many  Protestants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  still  remain. 

"The  question  had  been  in  abeyance  a  long  time  when  the  im- 
minence of  King  Edward's  accession  again  brought  it  to  notice. 
Bigotry  quickly  made  it  acute. 

"There  was,  however,  no  time  to  adequately  consider  the  matter, 
as  the  accession  almost  coincided  witii  the  opening  of  the  new  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  the  law  requires  the  declaration  to  be  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  a  new  sovereign  and  his  first 
Parliament  or  at  his  coronation,  whichever  happens  first. 

"King  Edward  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  he  reluctantly, 
as  is  well  known,  conformed  to  the  law.  The  public,  however, 
wis  much  stirred  and  the  Government  appointed  a  parliamentary 
committee  to  consider  the  question.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
llalsbury,  presided.  The  late  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven,  and  the  late  Lord  Tweedraouth  were  members  of  the 
commission. 

"They  framed  a  new  declaration  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was 
then  Prime  Minister,  embodied  it  in  a  bill,  but  the  measure  did 
not  meet  with  great  favor  and  it  was  dropt.  The  next  step  wrs 
taken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Earl  Grey  brought  in  a  bill 
abolishing  the  declaration  altogether.  This  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  even  moderate  men,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  manv 
years  before  it  would  be  necessary  again  to  make  an  accession 
declaration  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  109  to  62. 

"Mr.  Redmond  again  raised  the  subject  last  year  when  the 
Roman-Catholic  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  was  before  Parliament, 
but  the  bill  was  dropt.  Any  action  now  must  be  taken  speedily  if 
it  is  to  be  effective. 

"It  is  understood  that  King  George  is  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
declaration  as  was  his  father,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  Parliament 
would  provide  a  means  of  escape  from  making  it. 

"Meanwhile  fierce  wrath  has  been  awakened  among  those  Prot- 
estants who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  matters  of  faith  and 
matters  of  fact.  Already,  in  the  hackneyed  words  of  their  cham- 
pions, they  see  in  imagination  the  martyr  fires  at  Smithfield  re- 
lighted and  predict  with  sublime  indifference  to  past  persecutions 
of  Catholics  by  Protestants  a  revival  of  the  tyrannies  of  the  Tudor 
Queen  Mary. 

"The  secretary  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  has  written  in  hot 
haste  to  Prime  Minister  .Asquith  denouncing  Mr.  Redmond  for  in- 
vading the  solemnities  of  the  present  moment,  and  concluding  :  'We 
hereby  remind  you  as  representative  of  the  nation  that  the  acces- 
sion oath  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  not  be  interfered  or  trifled 
with.'" 
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PITTSBURG'S  LEAD  IN   ART 

WHETHER  they  respond  "gracefully  or  grudgingly,"  the 
seaboard  cities,  Pliiladelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
must  give  place  to  Pittsburg  in  the  matter  of  annual  art  exhibi- 
tions. So  at  least  writes  a  forceful  critic,  whose  identity  is  only 
partly  revealed  in  the  initials  "C.  B."  Indeed,  not  content  with 
this  tribute  to  the  city  of  smoke  and  steel,  he  sum- 
mons the  whole  land  to  yield  acclaim.  "No  com- 
munity tiiroughout  the  entire  country,  in  fact,"  he 
says  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "can  boast 
such  a  progressive  attitude  toward  modern  art,  both 
national  and  international."  Those  contented 
dwellers  east  of  the  Alleghanies  can  not  realize,  he 
asserts,  just  what  Pittsburg  is  accomplishing  in 
her  yearly  displays,  one  of  which  is  now  attract- 
ing public  notice.  For,  "in  selection  and  installa- 
tion," it  surpasses  "anytliing  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  competes  on  even  terms  with  tlie  best 
that  is  being  done  abroad."  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  Pittsburg's  exhibitions,  it  is  said,  is  their 
international  character,  "their  placing  side  by  side 
tiie  best  current  American  and  European  painting, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  plan 
more  stimulating  to  native  production."  The 
prizes  go  indiscriminately  to  foreigner  or  native, 
and  this  year  they  are  carried  off  by  an  Irishman 
and  two  Americans.     We  read  of  these  : 

"Considerable  local  interest,  and,  on  account  of 
their  handsome  monetary  value,  not  a  little  general 
curiosity,  is  always  manifested  in  the  awards  which, 
this  year  have  fallen  to  William  Orpen.  Karl  An- 
derson, and  Edward  F.  Rook.  While  it  is  the 
special  privilege  of  the  public  to  disagree  with  th6 
official  jury,  there  should  be  scant  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  decision  in  the  nrst  two  instances. 

"Mr.  Orpen,  who,  tho  an  Irishman,  has  lately 
permitted  himself  to  be  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  has  here  added  to  his  prestige  by 
capturing  tlie  first  prize  with  his  whimsical  and 
cleverly  handled  'Portrait  of  the  Artist,'  seen  at 
last  summer's  Venice  International.  The  picture 
reveals  a  crispness  of  rendering,  a  truth  of  value, 
and  a  charm  in  its  tonal  modulations  which  readily 
justify  its  selection  for  initial  honors.  And,  finally, 
Mr.  Orpen  has  not  failed  to  add  a  legitimate  spice 
of  humor  to  this  version  of  his  none  too  classic 
appearance,  the  immense  pyramidal  green  hat  not  only  constitu- 
ting a  fine  color  note,  hut  also  giving  a  welcome  touch  of  character. 

"Equally  satisfactory  is  the  choice  of  Karl  Anderson's  'Idlers: 
August,'  for  second  place.  Exhibited  earlier  in  the  season  at  the 
Madison  Gallery  and  also  at  Knoedler's,  New  York,  this  sumptu- 
ous piece  of  outdoor  painting  easily  places  Mr.  Anderson  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  younger  artists.  The  surface  is  loose  and  broken, 
the  coloring  singularly  fresh  and  vibrant,  with  lovely  variations  in 
green,  yellow,  purple,  and  lilac,  and  the  flesh  tints  charmingly 
sug<rested.  Painted  by  the  leafy  riverside  at  Giverny,  the  canvas 
breathes  the  languor  of  midsummer,  and,  tho  tiie  atmospheric  en- 
velop might  be  a  trifle  more  uniformly  sensitive,  and  the  water 
more  convincingly  aqueous,  the  picture  as  a  wiiole  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  recent  open-air  studies. 

".As  it  is  only  a  third-prize  winner,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  Mr. 
Rook's  'Laurel,'  which  has  already  been  seen  at  the  Academy  of 
Design,  with  particular  solemnity.  IVankly,  however,  it  is  hardly 
a  prize  picture.  Tho  decorative  in  design,  it  lacks  variety  in  its 
colorings,  and  is  also  wanting  in  aerial  perception.  With  those 
who  receive  honorable  mention,  including  Joseph  Oppenheimer, 
of  Berlin  ;  Charles  Morris  Young,  Louis  Betts,  and  Daniel  f  Jarber, 
notably  the  last,  there  can  be  little  quarrel.  Mr.  Garber's  highly 
specialized  vision  and  individual  sense  of  tone  are  evincerl  in  liis 
twocanvases,  entitled,  respectively,  'Horses  '  and  'Hills  of  Byram.' 


He  is  one  of  the  must  original  of  the  newer  men,  and  one  who 
does  not  fail  to  assert  himself  with  increasing  precision  at  eacli 
appearance." 

The  younger  artists  sliow  the  most  vitality  in  this  exhibition. 
We  hear  of  such  comparatively  new  names  as  MacCameron  and 
Betts  among  Americans,  and  of  the  French  Charles  Cottet,  the 
English   Augustus   E.   John,  and   the   Russian  Nicholas   Fechin, 


THE   WINNER   OF   THE   FIRST  PRIZE. 

The  itictiire  shows  a  mirror  resting  on  a  table  and  reflectinof  a  window  in  the  opposite  wall, 
togetlier  with  intervening  and  distant  objects.  Among  them  is  the  artist  himself,  William  Orpen, 
an  Irishman  of  London,  who  wins  a  gold  medal  and  $1,500  at  the  Pittsburg  Exhibition.  Other 
prize-winning  pictures  are  sliown  on  following  pages. 


who  "all  display  welcome  power  and  individuality." 
specializes : 


This  writer 


"Tho  it  is  dark  in  tone,  there  is  a  subdued  richness  in  Monsieur 
Cottet's  'Girl  with  the  Rose  Hat,'  which  only  the  most  subtle  aqd 
restrained  talent  could  achieve  within  so  restricted  a  compass.  f\ 
similar  severity  is  found  in  Mr.  John's  'Portrait  of  William 
Nicholson,'  together  witli  a  touch  of  that  turgid  strength  which  is 
seldom  absent  from  the  work  of  one  who  to  day  ranks  as  the  most 
original  force  in  contemporary  British  art.  The  'Portrait  of 
William  Niciiolson'  was  among  the  successes  of  last  summer's  ex- 
hibition of  the  New  English  Art  Club  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  loses 
none  of  its  interest  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year.  Yet  it  is  the 
Slav,  Nicholas  Fechin,  with  his  'Portrait  of  Mile.  Lapojnikov,' 
who  has  attained  the  only  distinctive  triumph  in  this  field,  and 
seldom  has  the  American  public  beheld  a  more  individual  and 
characteristic  presentment. 

"Fechin,  who  was  born  in  Kazan,  is  a  veritable  mujik  in  art, 
possessing  all  the  crude  strength,  directness  of  vision,  and  poign 
ant  depth  of  feeling  so  typical  of  the  native-born  Russian.  He 
is  absolutely  unspoiled  by  Occidental  training,  nor  does  he  betray 
the  sophisticated  assurance  of  Alexander  Benois,  Constantin 
Somoff,  and  certain  of  tlie  .St.  Petersburg  .school.  Less  brilliant 
and  forceful  than  Maliavin,  he  is  equally  racial  in  his  inspiration 
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and  more  subtle  and  reserved  in  his  ciironiatic  scale.  The  like- 
ness of  this  plain  but  appealing  young  peasant  woman  is  supple- 
mented by  an  even  more  free  and  searching 'Portrait  of  my  Father,' 
drest  in  rough  cap  and  coarse  linen  blouse.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  such  deep-rooted  sincerity  and  such  express- 
ive, untrammeled  technic  as  the  art  of  Fechin  reveals.  It  is  such 
canvases  as  these  which  give  significance  to  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole  and  emphasize  that  international  note  which  is  the  proud 
watchword  of  the  Carnegie  Institute." 

There  is  one  thing  about  Pittsburg,  the  writer  concludes,  which 
many  another  community  might  well  emulate  : 

"They  do  things  with  system  in  the  progressive  city  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  They  turn  their  dollars  into  culture  faster  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  it  is  done  with  a  sincerity,  a  science, 
and  a  wholesome  optimism  which  afford  the  finest  of  object-lessons, 
whether  the  ultimate  aim  be  esthetic  or  material — steel  rails  or  an 
annual  art  show." 


STAGE   LOVERS 

C*  INCE  time  out  of  mind  "all  the  world  "  has  been  supposed  to 
^  love  a  lover.  There  are  signs  that  this  will  not  always  he 
so,  and  one  of  them  is  the  cavalier  way  lovers  are  treated  in  that 
clever,  satirical,  theatrical  paper  printed  in  Florence,  Italy,  called 
T/ie  Mask.  To  be  sure  it  is  the  stage  lover  that  is  here  treated, 
and  the  way  his  unreality  is  shown  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Gilbert  ;i 
Beckett  must  prove  that  other  aphorism  that  "  love  is  blind."  .Such 
love,  it  is  meant,  as  more  of  us  may  have  felt  for  the  pretty  painted 
figure  behind  the  footlights  than  are  willing  to  own  up  to  it. 
Mr.  a  Beckett  takes  up  one  genus  of  stage  lover  after  another  and 
shows  us  how  the  passion  develops  itself  in  various  ways,  and 
how  "every  different  species  of  dramatic  production  has  a  peculiar 
kind  of  stage  lover."     He  writes  : 

"The  tragedy  lover  is  addicted  to  the  very  inconvenient  practise 
of  loving  above  his  station,  and  he  is  continually  going  about  ask- 
ing the  woods,  the  groves,  the  valleys,  and  the  hills  why  he  was 
'lowly  born,'  a  question  which  the  said  woods,  groves,  valleys, 
and  hills  are  not  in  the  habit  of  answering.  He  usually  rushes  to 
the  wars,  and  comes  home  with  a  colonel's  commission  ;  bragging 


"IDLERS:    AUGUST." 

By  Karl  Anderson. 

Pittsburg  gives  the  silver  medal  (second  prize)  with  $i,ooo  to  the  American  artist 
who  painted  this  canvas  representing  a  leafy  riverside  at  Giverny. 


that  he  has  crusht  the  haughty  Ottomite,  or  rolled  the  audacious 
Libyan  in  the  dust  of  his  native  desert. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  crushing  and  rolling  he  offers  his  hand 
witli  confidence  to  the  higli-born  maid  who  had  previously  spurned 
iiini  from  her  foot;  and  he  generally  chooses  the  occasion  of  a 
bancfuet  given  in  honor  of  her  intended  marriage  to  somebody  else, 
as  the  most  fitting  opportunity  of  popping  the  question.  Having 
succeeded  in  his  suit,  he  frequently  sets  out  to  crush  some  more 
Ottomites,  or  to  roll  the  audacious  Libyan  in  some  more  dust,  when 
he  allows  himself  to  be  made  very  jealous  by  anonymous  letters, 
and  he  abruptly  leaves  the  army  to  lead  itself,  in  order  that  he 
may  go  home  and  tax  his  wife  with  her  infidelity.  On  arriving 
cite::  lui\\\&  tragedy  lover  not  infrequently  finds  his  wife  engaged 
in  conversation  with  her  own  brother,  who  won't  say  he  is  her 
brother,  but  prefers  fighting  a  duel  with  the  tragedy  lover ;  and 
the  latter  returns  to  his  wife  with  a  fatal  wound  just  in  time  to  die 
in  her  arms,  which  sends  her  raving  mad  ;  while  the  brother,  in  a 
fit  of  remorse,  commits  suicide.  The  operatic  lover  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  lover  we  have  just  disposed  of;  tho  he  usually 
confines  his  violence  to  tearing  up  marriage  contracts,  stamping 
on  the  bits,  sliaking  his  fist  in  his  rival's  face,  and  rushing  out  with 
a  drawn  sword,  shrieking  as  he  makes  his  exit  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  his  falsetto." 

Tiie  lover  of  the  ballet  belongs  to  quite  another  class.  As,  for 
instance  : 

"He  usually  expresses  his  affection  by  pirouettes,  and,  having 
heard  that  it  is  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round,  he  thinks 
probably  that  his  spinning  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity. 
The  lover  in  the  ballet  evinces  his  affection  very  frequently  bv 
allowing  the  object  of  his  choice  to  drop  into  his  arms  with  one  of 
her  legs  in  the  aii-,  or  to  fall  suddenly  with  all  her  weight  into  his 
open  hand,  while  he,  supported  on  only  one,  bears  the  burden  witli 
a  smile,  tho  every  mu.scle  is  on  the  strain  and  it  costs  him  the  most 
intense  exertion  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  The  lovers  in  a 
ballet  are  generally  torn  apart  by  the  rude  hands  of  parents,  who, 
however,  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  a  pas  de  deux  before  they  in- 
terpose their  authority,  which  they  take  care  to  exercise  within 
proper  Terpsichorean  limits — always  giving  the  young  couple  time 
to  fall  into  a  graceful  attitude  and  receive  whatever  applause  the 
public  may  seem  disposed  to  bestow  on  it." 

The  "comedy  lover  "  goes  by  the  technical  name  of  "walking 
gentleman,"  a  title,  Mr.  \  Beckett  thinks,  "probably  derived  from 
his  always  having  his  hat  in  his  hand,   as   if  he  would 
shortly  have  to  walk  off  at  the  instigation  of  some  un- 
reasonable father  or  testy  guardian." 
Further : 

"  The  comedy  lover  is  very  much  addicted  to  ducks  and 
dissatisfaction,  wearing  white  trousers  in  all  weathers 
and  finding  fault  upon  all  occasions  with  the  object  of  his 
choice,  without  any  reason  for  doing  so.  If  the  lady  is 
in  good  spirits,  the  following  is  the  sort  of  speech  the 
comedy  lover  will  address  her:  'Nay,  Laura,  I  do  not 
like  this  gaiety.  The  volatile  head  bespeaks  the  hollow 
heart,  and  if  you  would  smile  on  me  to-day,  you  might 
bestow  your  sunshine  on  another  to-morrow.  Believe 
me,  Laura,  that  tho  we  may  admire  the  gadfly  for  its 
wings,  we  shall  never  seek  it  for  its  society,  and  tho  we 
may  chase  the  butterfly  for  its  color,  we  cherish  the 
canary  for  its  constancy.  You  weep,  Laura — nay,  I  did 
not  mean  to  distress  you,  tho  I  had  rather  bring  tears 
from  your  eyes  than  allow  levity  to  remain  at  your  heart, 
for  steadiness  of  character  is  a  brighter  gem  than  the 
most  glittering  gewgaw.  I  will  leave  you  now,  Laura, 
and  remember  that,  even  should  fate  divide  us,  you  have 
no  truer  friend  than  Arthur  Turnipton.' 

"  The  farce  lover  is  the  lowest  in  the  dramatic  scale, 
for  he  is  not  infrequently  a  scamp,  and  it  would  some- 
times be  difficult  to  distinguish  him  from  a  swindler. 
He  is  usually  wholly  destitute  of  means,  and  quite  averse 
to  any  respectable  occupation.  He  seldom  enters  a 
house  like  a  gentleman,  but  sneaks  in  by  the  assi.stance 
of  a  pert  and  dishonest  maid,  or  comes  like  a  thief  over 
a  garden  wall  or  through  an  open  window.  If  the 
master  of  the  house  should  be  heard  approaching,  the 
farce  lover  gets  under  the  table,  or  crams  himself  into  a 
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cupboard  already  full  of  crockery,  some  of  which  he  begins  to 
break  as  if  to  make  the  place  of  his  concealment  known  to  the 
•old  man,'  who,  instead  of  goin>;  at  once  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
walks  away  to  fetch  a  blunderbus,  a  red-hot  poker,  or  some  other 
equally  murderous  instrument,  which  he  would  certainly  be  hanged 
for  making  effective  use  of.  While  he  is  gone  the  farce  lover  takes 
the  opportunity  of  leaping  from  the  window,  instead  of  quietly 
going  out  at  the  door,  and  the  'old  man,'  after 
threatening  to  fire  into  the  cupboard,  bursts  it 
open,  and  concludes  that,  as  there  is  no  one  there, 
a  mouse  must  have  made  all  the  noise  and  done 
all  the  mischief.  Tlie  farce  lover  usually  parts 
from  the  object  of  his  affections  with  great  spirit 
and  vivacity,  altho  he  has  just  before  been  lisping 
out  something  very  sentimental  about  fate  present- 
ing 'inthuperable  abthtacles  '  to  his  union." 


torical  thing,  called  republican  virtue.  It  wasv:orth  while  to  issue 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  if  onlv  that  viark  T  vain  might 
declare  his  independence  also." 

In  this  the  great  humori.st  not  only  represents  his  couni.  -  ,  says 
Mr.  Chesterton,  but  a  big  mistake  about  his  country.     Continuing : 

"The  apparent  clamor  and  complexity  of  America  is  very  super- 


This  picture  \vi 
is  the 


MARK   TWAIN'S  SERIOUSNESS 

A^  7H1LE  it  is  Mark  Twain  that  most  of  the 
•  •  world  has  been  regretting,  it  is  Samuel 
Clemens  that  G.  K.  Chesterton  mourns.  Mark 
Twain  he  compares  to  Niagara,  and  Mark  Twain's 
laughter  "was  literally  like  Niagara,"  which,  in 
turn,  Mr.  Chesterton  considers  "not  only  one  of 
the  violences,  but  almost  one  of  tiie  vulgarities,  of 
Nature."  Such,  however,  was  not  Samuel  Clem- 
ens, whose  "lonely  figure  stands  up  in  strange 
solitude  and  severity  against  the  confusion  and 
extravagance  of  tiie  background  of  his  works."  Tlie 
virtues  which  we  have  all  now  to  regret  in  tlieir 
return  to  ( iod,  we  read,  were  specially  virtues  ratlier 
of  the  restrained  than  of  the  riotous  or  sympathetic 
order.  Mr.  Chesterton  quotes  the  well-known  in- 
cident of  Mr.  Clemens's  loss  of  fortune,  and  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  ordinary  arrangements,  which 
the  law  allowed  him,  to  discharge  his  liabilities  in  the  bankruptcy 
court.  "  The  man  whom  ten  million  people  had  adored  as  a  tom- 
fool was  too  serious  even  for  the  expectation  of  his  own  creditors." 
In  ascribing  "such  glowing  thrift  and  courage  "  to  its  source,  Mr. 
Chesterton  seems  to  suspect  the  disapproval  of  his  own  country- 
men, yet  in  7".  /'.'j  IVeekly  (London)  he  boldly  declares  : 

"I  will  no  longer  disguise  tlie  dreadful  fact  that  I  ascribe  it  ex- 
actly where  Mark  Twain  would  have  ascribed  it.  I  ascribe  it  to 
the  republican  virtue  of  America.  Of  course,  if  Mark  Twain  liad 
said  that  in  so  many  words,  everybody  in  P^ngland  would  have 
thought  he  was  making  one  of  liis  best  jokes  ;  wliereas,  in  truth, 
he  would  have  been  indulging  in  one  of  his  worst  pieces  of  serious- 
ness. Somebody  in  an  advanced  Socialist  paper  that  I  saw  the 
other  day  said  that  Mark  Twain  was  a  cynic.  I  suppose  there 
never  was  a  per.son  so  far  removed  from  cynicism  as  Mark  Twain. 
A  cynic  must  at  least  mean  a  man  who  is  flippant  j^bout  serious 
things;  aljout  things  tiiat  he  thinks  serious.  Mark  Twain  was 
always  serious  to  the  verge  of  madness.  He  was  not  serious  about 
St.  Francis ;  he  did  not  think  St.  Francis  serious.  He  honestly 
supposed  tlie  marvels  of  St.  Francis  to  be  some  ecclesiastical  trick 
of  popes  and  cardinals.  He  did  not  happen  to  know  that  the 
Franciscan  movement  was  something  much  more  certainly  popular 
than  the  Revolution  that  rent  America  from  England.  He  derided 
King  Arthur's  court  as  sometliing  barbaric.  He  did  not  happen 
to  know  that  the  only  reason  why  that  dim  and  highly  dubious 
court  has  made  a  half-entry  into  history  is  that  it  stood,  if  it  ever 
stood  at  all,  for  the  remnant  of  higli  civilization  against  the  base 
advance  of  barbarism.  He  did  not  happen  to  know  that,  in  his 
time,  St.  Francis  stood  for  the  ballot-box.  He  did  not  happen  to 
know  that,  in  his  time.  King  Arthur  stood  for  the  telephone.  He 
could  never  quite  get  rid  of  the  American  idea  that  good  sense  and 
good  government  had  begun  quite  a  little  while  ago ;  and  that  the 
heavier  a  monumental  stone  was  to  lift  the  more  lightly  it  might 
be  thrown  away.  But  all  these  limitations  of  his  only  reempha- 
size  the  ultimate  fact :  he  never  laughed  at  a  thing  unless  he 
thought  it  laughable.  He  was  an  American  ;  that  is,  an  unfathom- 
ably  solemn  man.     Now  all  this  is  due  to  a  definite  thing,  a  his- 


•' LAUREL." 

us  at  Pittsburg  the   bronze   medal  with  8500.     Edward  F.  Rook,  an  American, 
artist,  and  lie  aims  here  at  presenting  primarily  a  decorative  design. 

ficial ;  America  is  not  really  advanced  or  aggressively  civilized. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  are  jokes ;  just  such  tall  jokes 
as  Mark  Twain  would  have  made.  American  commerce  is  all  one 
tall  story ;  American  commerce  is  a  vast  American  lie.  But  the 
American  lie  is  a  very  serious,  separate,  and  authoritative  institu- 
tion, which  could  only  exist  among  a  singularly  truthful  people, 
liehind  these  extravagances,  whether  in  words  or  wealth,  whether 
in  hooks  or  bricks,  there  remains  a  grave  simplicity  wliich  is  truly 
American.  The  genuine  value  of  the  Yankee  is  not  his  forward- 
ness. Rather  it  is  his  backwardness  that  is  the  real  beauty  of  the 
Yankee.  There  is  in  the  depths  of  him  the  rural  stillness  of  an 
intellectual  backwater  ;  he  is  a  great  rustic.  The  log-hut,  and  not 
the  sky-scraper,  is  the  American  home.  Therefore,  despite  tiie 
revolting  vices  of  wealth  and  all  the  vulgarities  of  unhistorical  in- 
dividualism, there  does  remain  in  the  Americans  a  certain  average 
of  virile  virtues,  equality,  hard  work,  patriotism,  and  a  plain 
ideality.  Corrupt  fatigue  is  uncommon  ;  unclean  despair  is  almost 
unknown.  You  could  not  have  made  Mark  Twain  even  understand 
either  of  these  things.  He  was  radiant  with  a  rectitur'e  none  the 
less  noble  for  being  siightly  naive;  he  carried  everwhere  those 
powerful  platitudes  that  are  like  clul)s  01'  stone.  With  these  hi 
hammered  Calvinism  in  his  youth  and  Christian  Science  in  his  old 
age.  But  he  was  not  an  'advanced'  thinker,  not  a  mind  in  revolt; 
rather  he  was  a  conservative  and  rustic  grandfather,  older  than 
all  such  follies.  But  this  strength  in  him  and  his  country  truly 
came    from     a    great    spirit    which    England    resisted    and    has 

forgotten 

"  In  the  case  of  the  great  man  whom  Englishmen  and  Americans 
must  now  join  in  lamenting  (not  because  they  are  all  Anglo-.Saxons, 
l)ut  because  they  can  all  admire  good  literature  written  in  English) 
— in  the  case  of  Mark  Twain  there  is  a  particular  cause  which  at 
once  emphasizes  and  complicates  this  contrast  between  the  comic 
and  the  serious.  The  point  I  mean  is  this:  that  while  Mark 
Twain's  literary  merits  were  very  much  of  the  uproarious  and 
topsy-turvy  kind,  his  personal  merits  were  very  much  of  the  stoical 
or  even  puritanical  kind.  While  irresponsibility  was  the  energy 
in  his  writings,  an  almost  excessive  responsibility  was  the  energy 
in  his  character." 
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THE  POISON   OF  OPERA 

THERE  is  a  subtle  poison  that  opera  injects  into  our  musical 
consciousness,  according  to  one  reviewer  of  things  musical, 
whereby  we  are  led  to  deceive  ourselves,  pervert  our  true  musical 
taste,  and  neglect  the  real  means  of  acquiring  true  musical  culture. 
"One  is  not  musical,"  says  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  "because  he  cries 
'  Bravo  ! '  when  the  tenor  emits  a  high  B  or  a  prima  donna  greasily 
slides  down  a  besmeared  chromatic  scale."  We  may  think  we  are: 
but  that,  we  are  told,  is  only  because 
the  opera  fever  has  infected  our 
town,  and  upset  our  former  well- 
being.  That  earlier  state  may  have 
been  "artistic  poverty,"  says  Mr. 
Henderson,  but  the  chances  are  that 
it  was  "artistic  honesty."  With  such 
convictions  he  is  naturally  not  re- 
gretful that  the  recent  cyclonic 
changes  in  the  operatic  atmosphere 
have  put  an  end  to  the  projected 
^ expansion  policies"  of  our  metro- 
politan opera  companies,  and  have 
decided  that  the  storm  centers  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  confined  areas 
of  the  great  Eastern  cities.  "The 
hope  of  the  future  for  musical  art 
in  these  United  States,"  says  this 
writer  in  the  New  York  Su;i,  "lies 
in  those  cities  which  have  orches- 
tras. The  achievements  of  Minne- 
apolis, Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  places  of  similar  sort  in  found- 
ing and  supporting  symphony  or- 
chestras promise  more  for  the  music- 
al future  of  the  United  States  than 
any  half-million-dollar  opera-house 
that  the  once  indefatigable  O.scar 
Hammerstein  could  build  any- 
where." This  critic  goes  on  to  show  how  the  poison  works  in 
other  ways : 

"There  is  one  power  which  always  works  for  evil  when  the  opera 
company  comes  to  town,  and  that  power  is  the  press.  All  over 
this  countrj'  there  are  ambitious  young  men  struggling  to  write 
intelligently  about  music,  to  write  in  such  a  way  tiiat  they  may  in- 
duce their  readers  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  entitles  music  to  a 
place  among  the  arts. 

"They  frequently  succeed  in  educating  many  readers.  Tlit-y 
often  disseminate  the  gospel  of  musical  truth  through  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  labor,  but  they  rarely  succeed  in  educating 
their  editors. 

"The  moment  an  opera  company  rises  above  the  local  horizon 
the  editor  discovers  that  his  paper  has  a  musical  department  and 
that  it  is  his  privilege  to  edit  it.  The  result  very  often  is  that  ex- 
ecrable performances  by  inferior  singers  are  celebrated  in  many 
columns  of  tjpe  merely  because  the  entertainment  is  opera,  which 
tlie  editor  with  his  eye  on  tlie  many  thousands  of  eager  seekers 
after  operatic  heroes  to  worship  naturally  regards  as  more  impor- 
tant than  all  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  the  passions  of  Bach, 
and  the  songs  of  Schubert  put  together. 

"When  the  newspapers  take  this  position  people  who  have 
thought  little  about  music  are  easily  led  astray.  Again,  consider 
tiie  harm  done  to  students  of  music,  especially  of  singing.  All 
through  this  country  honest  and  intelligent  teachers  of  singing  are 
striving  to  develop  real  vocal  artists.  Along  comes  the  opera 
company  and  the  vocal  students  spend  their  last  pennies  in  secur- 
ing tickets. 

"They  go,  they  sit  breathless  through  the  performance,  they 
hang  upon  every  accent  of  the  famous  Madame  This  and  the  cele- 
brated .Signor  That.  Tlie  next  day  they  say  to  their  teachers,  'You 
have  always  told  us  that  we  should  not  do  thus  and  we  should  not 
<lo  so,  but  Madame  This  does  thus  and  Signor  That  does  so.' 

"The  poor  teacher  answers  and  says  unto  them,  'That  does  not 


make  it  right.'     Whereupon  the  students  with  oiie  accord  respond, 
'But  Madame  This  gets  a  thousand  a  night  and  Signor  That  gets 
twelve  hundred,  and  they  are  famous  all  over  the  world.     So  what 
is  the  use  of  studying  so  hard  ?  ' 
"  How  is  the  teacher  to  answer  ? 

"  There  is  an  answer,  a  true  and  beautiful  answer.  It  is  that  the 
artist  should  take  no  delight  in  applause  ignorantly  and  wrongly 
given,  but  should  be  bound  to  teach  his  public  to  admire  only  that 
which  is  good.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  artists  took  this 
lofty  -Stand,  perhaps  a  few  great  artists  take  it  now ;  but  the  oper- 
atic stage  has  so  long  been  a  parade- 
ground  that  it  is  hard  to  find  singers 
who  do  not  seek  merely  to  dazzle. 

"It  is  indeed  difificult  to  make  a 
pupil  see  that  it  is  harder  to  sing  a 
song  recital  well  than  to  bellow  an 
act  of  an  opera  and  get  applause. 
Yet  when  a  tenor  sings  'Ridi  Pag- 
liacci'  in  concert  he  seldom  excites 
his  audience  as  he  does  when  he 
sings  it  in  the  opera.  Even  that 
bald  fact  ought  to  suggest  something. 
Deprive  him  of  his  costume,  his 
make-up,  his  scenery,  and  his  ac- 
tion, and  often  you  expose  the  pov- 
erty of  his  vocal  resource. 

"When  you  have  got  this  idea 
through  your  pupil's  head  he  an- 
swers :  '.All  the  stronger  reason  wiiy 
I  should  not  study  so  hard  and 
should  appear  as  soon  as  possible  in 
opera,  where  success  is  easy.'  " 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the 
newspaper  works  harm  to  musical 
taste  in  yielding  its  veins  to  the 
subtle  poison  that  the  opera  instils 
into  them.     We  read  : 


•  API'Ll-:    BLOSSOMS." 

By  Louis  Betts. 

An  American  picture  winning  "honorable  mention"  at  Pittsburg. 


"  In  several  cities  the  problem  of 
providing  a  certain  amount  of  mu- 
sical stimulation  has  been  solved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  practise  of  pub- 
lishing a  weekly  article  bearing  on 
some  musical  topic.  This  is  a  good  custom,  and  it  might  easily 
be  made  the  agency  of  much  instruction  in  communities  where 
ideals  are  false. 

"The  musical  reporter  or  critic  or  editor  (call  him  what  you  will) 
of  the  local  newspaper  can  offer  to  his  readers  matter  which  they 
can  not  get  anywhere  outside  of  a  daily  newspaper  except  in  books 
which  they  could  not  readily  be  induced  to  read.  They  will  never 
get  from  their  magazines  the  sort  of  matter  that  a  conscientious 
music  critic  will  ask  them  to  read. 

"He  will  invite  them  to  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  songs 
of  Schubert  are  worthy  of  careful  study  and  will  perhaps  suggest 
to  them  the  line  of  artistic  development  by  which  the  German  song 
advanced  from  the  stiff  utterance  of  the  minnesinger  to  the  pas- 
sionate expressiveness  of  Hugo  Wolf  or  Strauss.  He  may  take  up 
the  topic  of  piano  music  and  offer  a  study  of  the  different  schools 
and  the  diiTerent  methods  of  interpretation. 

"The  magazine,  on  the  other  hand,  will  invite  the  reader  to  bur- 
den his  mind  with  the  opinions  of  Alma  Gluck  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  operatic  career  or  the  account  of  the  visit  of  John  Forsell  to 
Edward  Grieg,  if  he  ever  made  one. 

"Magazine  editors,  as  a  rule,  appeartofancy  that  their  readers,  so 
far  as  music  is  concerned,  are  an  army  of  curious  children  without 
the  desire  or  the  power  to  regard  an  art  as  an  art.  The  only  places 
in  which  serious  essays  on  musical  subjects  are  printed  are  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  the  case  in  the  small  city  or  town  as  well  as  in  Boston  or 
New  York.  There  is  no  editor  who  can  not  spare  a  column  a 
week  for  the  earnest  discussion  of  music. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  making  this  weekly  column  the  vehicle 
for  the  publication  of  petty  gossip  about  Geraldine  Farrar  and  her 
wondrous  hats,  about  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  and  her  confirmed 
habits  of  domesticity,  or  the  impending  changes  in  the  choir  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  approaching  picnic  of  the 
West  Cornstalk  Chora'  Society." 
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Barker,  Elsa,  The  Frozen  Grail  and  Other  I'oems. 
i6mo,  pp.  126.    New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.  $1.25  net. 

Beach,  Rex.  Going  Some.  A  Romance  of 
Strenuous  Affection.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  20.(. 
New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.     $1.35. 

Beebe,  Mar>-  Blair  and  C.  William.  1  )ur  Search 
for  a  Wilderness.  An  Account  of  Two  Ornithological 
Expeditions  to  Venezuela  and  to  British  (>uiana 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  408.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $2  .  75  net. 

Blanchi.  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson.  Russian 
L>Tics.  Songs  of  Cossack,  L<jver,  Patriot,  and 
Peasant.  if>mo,  pp.  i  ?ij.  New  York:  Dutfield  & 
Co. 

Bindloss,  Harold.  The  Gold  Trail.  Frontispiece.. 
i2mo,  pp.  367.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
$1.30  net. 

Breck,  Edward.  Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buck- 
shaw.  .  Illustrated,  i^nio,  pp.  239.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     Si .  ^lo  net. 

Bro'wn.  Alice.  Country*  Neighbors.  Pp.  361. 
Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1 .20. 

Those  readers  who  have  ever  had  country 
neighbors  will  testify  that  the  character 
.studies  contained  in  this  vohime  are  true 
to  life.  All  the  familiar  types  are  here — 
the  rural  wit,  local  poet,  bargain  driver, 
and  lovely  and  unlovely  spinsters.  Tliere 
are  stories  of  neighborhood  grudges  and 
quarrels,  shattered  romances,  and  of 
long-drawn-out  courtships.  Many  of  the 
sketches  are  tinged  with  htimor,  all  of  them 
with  a  quaint  pathos. 

Middle-aged  love  stories  predominate, 
including  the  first  of  the  collection,  "The 
Play  House,"  also  "The  Challenge"  and 
"A  Poetess  in  Sprint:."  One  of  the  best  is 
entitled  "The  Auction,"  and  shows  how 
the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden  lady's  heirlooms 
is  fortunately  avoided  by  the  belated  matri- 
monial intentions  of  an  old  admirer.  Ai\- 
other  story  based  upon  the  pride  of  pos- 
session is  called  "The  Silver  Tea-Pot." 
"A  Grief  Deferred"  illustrates  that  rational 
philosophy  of  life  which  teaches  that  by 
putting  off  from  day  to  day  one's  indulgence 
in  grief,  the  grief  itself  will  cease  to  exist 
All  of  the  sketches  go  to  prove  that  Miss 
Brown's  .success  as  a  writer  of  fiction  has 
been  gained  not  by  the  portrayal  of  the 
startling  or  unusual,  but  by  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  htimbler  phases  of  Hfo. 

Bruneau,  Rev.  Jo.seph,  Edited  by.  The  Child- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ,  According  to  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  The  Brethren 
■  >f  the  Lord,  by  A.  Durand.  An  authorized  transla- 
tion from  the  French.  i2mo,  pp.  3i<).  Philadelphia: 
John  J.  McVey.     Si  .so  net. 


C^ajorl,  Florian.  A  History  of  the  Logarithmic 
Slide  Rule  and  Allied  Instruments.  i6mo,  pp.  126. 
New   York:    Engineering    News    Publishing    Co.     $1 

net. 

<'aweln,  Madison.  The  Shadow  Garden  (A 
Fantasy),  and  Other  Plays.  i2mo,  pp.  259.  New 
York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

OonstantinI,  Madame  Anna.  Ragna — A  Novel. 
T.'nio,  pp.  401.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$1 .50. 

Dewey,  John.  The  Influence  of  Darwin  on 
Philosophy,  and  Other  Essays  in  Contemporary 
Thought.  i2mo.  pp.  309.  New  York:  Honrv  Holt 
<S:  Co.     Si  .  40  net. 
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.\uthor  of  ■■  I'romenades  of  an  Imiiressioni-t." 


REX    BEACH, 

Autlior  of  "  Going  Some.." 

Uorrington,   Albert  and  Stephens,   A.  G.     Our 

Lady  of  Darkness.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  371. 
New  York  :    Macaulay  Co.     $1.50. 

Durtley.  Carl  Hermon,  And  This  is  War.  i6mo, 
pp.  150.  New  York:  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 
$1.08    postpaid. 

Uunham,  Anna  C.  The  Corduroy  Road.  A  Tale 
of  Pioneer  Life  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  Early 
Forties.  Illustrated.  12 mo,  pp.  234.  Akron,  Ohio: 
The  Werner  Co. 

EIrskine,  John.  Leading  American  Novelists. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  378.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co. 

Evcry-day  Kthlcs.  i2mo,  pp.  150.  New  York: 
Yale  University  Press.     $1.25  net. 

The  actual  moral  standard  in  business 

and  journal  may  become  lowered  in  the 

minds  of  men  not  intentional  wrong-doers, 

and  to  such  this  vohime  can  not  but  prove 

useful   and   inspiring.      The   scope   of   the 

work  is  wide,  and  handles  such  subjects 

as  Journalism,  Accotmtancy,  Lawyer  and 

Client,  Transportation,  Speculation,  which 

is    handled  severally  by  such  exj)erts  as 

.\orman    Hapgood,    Joseph     E.     Sterrett, 

John  Brooks  Leavitt,  Charles  G.   Prouty, 

Henry    Crosby    Emery.      These    valuable 

papers  will  be  found  useful  by  young  men, 

and  if  the  experience  of  others  can  helj) 

those  to  whom  it  is  communicated  the  work 

will  save  many   beginners.     They  are  free 

from   the  rabid   deniuiciation  of  blunders. 

'•rrors,   and   defective  business    morals    in 

'ithers,     while     they     furnish     plain    and 

positiv<'    rules     by     which    they    may  >>i- 

.avoided. 

Feu<^hter.>tlebcn,  Ernst  von.  Health  ami  Sug 
gcstion:  The  Dietetics  of  the  Mind.  Translated  by 
L/udwig  Lewisohn.  i6mo,  pp.  163.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch.    $1  net. 

Fifty  FableH  For  Teaohern.  Illustrated.  i6nio. 
pp.  163.    Syracu.se,  N.  Y.:      C.  W.  Bardecn.    $1. 

Foot,    Constance    M.       Insect    Wonderland.       11- 


lustrateil.      i2ino,  pii.    ic>().      New   York:     John  Lane 
Co.    $1 .  2S  net. 

Forman,  Ju.stus  Miles.  Bianca's  Daughter. 
Pp.  338.     New  York:      Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50 

The  heroine  of  Mr.  Forman's  story  is  tlie 
daughter  of  an  American  father  and  a 
1  icautiful  Italian  mother  from  whom  she 
has  inherited  exquisite  beauty  and  an  in- 
tense love  of  life  and  happiness.  Bianca 
died  during  the  girl's  infancy,  and  her  name 
is  never  mentioned  by  the  husband,  who 
lives  the  life  of  a  bitter  recluse.  Only  after 
Vittoria,  the  daughter,  has  met  and  been 
attracted  by  a  young  man  named  Richard 
Blake  is  any  light  thrown  on  the  puzzling 
situation.  A  family  tragedy  is  revealed 
which  involved  the  girl's  mother  and 
Blake's  father.  In  accordance  with  her; 
father's  wishes,  Vittoria  engages  herself 
to  a  worthy  man  whom  she  respects  but 
does  not  love  and  so  prepares  the  way  for 
a  repetition  of  her  mother's  history. 
Eventually,  the  tangle  is  straightened' out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  with  the 
exception  of  the  girl's  father  who  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  child's  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  nursing  a  great  hatred. 

The  story  depends  for  its  interest  upon 
the  element  of  mystery  that  runs  throtigh 
the  first  half  of  the  book.  After  that  the 
climax  is  rather  too  apparent.  Vittoria's 
idealization  of  the  mother  who  broke  the 
moral  law  does  not  ring  quite  true,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  complete  justifica- 
tion for  Bianca's  action.  The  book  has 
qualities  that  call  forth  a  mild  and  passing 
interest. 

Garland.  Hamlin.  Cavanagh,  Forest  Ranger. 
Pp.301.     New  York:     Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

This  romance  of  the  mountain  West  will 
invite  a  careful  reading  because  of  its  time- 
liness. It  is  a  story  which  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  forestry  service  and  the 
valuable  work  accomplished  by  that  de- 
partment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot  has  furnished  the  intro- 
duction of  the  novel,  and  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  story  are  identical  with  his 
own  history,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Garland  had  a  purpose  in  writing  the  boolc 
other  than  the  desire  to  entertain.  The 
problems  that  have  confronted  the  serv- 
ice in  the  West  have  been  legion,  and  their 
satisfactory  settlement  is  due  largely,  as  the 
author  points  out,  "to  the  forest  ranger, 
who.se  lonely  vigil  on  the  heights  safe- 
guards the  public  heritage." 

One  -such  guardian  is  Ross  Cavanagh, 
hero  of  the  story.     The  performance  of  his 
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Author  of  "Recreations  of  ;i  Sportsman  " 

unenviable  and  often  dangerous  duties  win 
him  only  unpopularity  and  disdain  froni 
the  rougher  element  of  his  domain,  but  he 
])ersists  doggedly  in  an  earnest  effort  to 
bring  about  a  new  order  of  things.  A  de- 
lightful love  story  is  interwoven  with  the 
account  of  Cavanagh's  official  life.  It  is  at 
first  shrouded  in  mystery  and  hopelessness 
but  eventually  ends  happily.  Lee  Viv- 
ginia  has  all  the  necessary  requisites  of  a 
charming  heroine,  and  together  with  the 
forest  ranger,  typifies  the  New  West  that 
is  slowly  but  effectually  replacing  the  ])ic- 
turesque  lawlessness  of  the  old. 

fionipers,  Saniuei.  Labor  in  luirope  and  America. 
Personal  Observations  from  an  American  View-point 
of  Life  and  Conditions  of  Workingmen  in  Great 
Britain,  France.  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  etc. 
Frontispiece.  i;nio,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $2  net. 

Hart.  Samuel.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
I  2nio,  pp.  290.     Sewanee,  Tenn.:      University  Press. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  Letters  to  Sanchia  upon  ThinKS 
as  They  are.  Extracted  froin  the  Correspondence  of 
Mr.  John  Maxwell  Senhouse.  lOmo,  i>p,  85!  New 
York:      Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     90  cents  net. 

Hoffman,  Richard.  Some  Musical  Recollections 
of  Fifty  Years.  I']).  i6g.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Si  .  50. 

This  volume  contains  an  introdtictorv 
biographical  sketch  by  the  wife  of  Richard 
HofTman,  in  which  she  touches  briefl\'  upon 
her  husband's  American  ddbut,  his  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  PhillTrirmonic 
Society,  and  successfttl  teaching  and  con- 
cert work.  There  is  also  frequent  mention 
of  the  musical  celebrities  with  whom  he  was 
associated  and  a  glim])se  of  his  Imme  life. 
Inters{)ersed  with  the  text  are  bits  of 
correspondence  and  press  ni')tices. 

The  musical  recollections  whicli  follow 
cover  much  of  the  same  ground,  only  in 
greater  detail.  The  precocity  of  Richard 
Hoffman  is  shown  l)y  the  fact  that  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  played  acceptably  on  three 
dififerent  instruments.  As  ]>ianist  for  Jenny 
Lind,  of  whom  he  gives  a  most  graphic 
descriT)tion,  he  got  his  start  in  America. 
Intimate  picttircs  of  the  great  artists  of 
his  day  are  given  entertainingly,  inchiding 
Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  Oottsclialk,  Christine 
Nilsson,  and  Hans  von  Biilow.  Wagner  is 
characterized  as  a  "Titan  that  claims  the 
admiration  of  the  world."  Horfman  passes 
judgment  on  the  ability  f>f  the  foregoing 
musicians,  which  ils  always  kindly  and  free 
from  ]>rofessional  jealousy.  He  prophesies 
that  the  great  composers  (A  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  found  in  America. 

The  recollections   are   sujjplemented   by 


an  essa}'  entitled  "How  to  Stiir.ulate 
Thought  and  Imagination  in  a  Pupil." 
The  book  contains  some  two  dozen  ex- 
cellent illustrations.  It  will  apjjeal  to 
everybod}-,  whether  musically  inclined  or 
not. 

Holder,  Charles  Frederick.  Recreations  of  a 
Sportsman  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  inustrate<i.  i2mo. 
iip.  39Q.    New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2  net. 

liiiehes.  Thomas.  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
ill  .\orth  America.  Colonial  and  Federal.  8vo,  pp. 
I  .-'2  2.  Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 
S.|  .50  net. 

Tlx'  fomider  of  the  American  Catholic 
hierarchy  it!  this  cotmtry,  Dr.  John  Carroll, 
is  one  of  the  shilling  lights  of  our  history. 
Ne\er,  however,  have  .such  varied  and 
authentic  reflections  of  this  character  been 
brought  out  as  in  the  many  documents 
publislied  here  in  which  his  letters,  his 
talks,  and  those  of  others  by  whom  he  is 
commended  or  criticized,  are  so  volumi- 
nously and  so  completely  recorded.  His 
was  a  vigorous  and  inspiring  character, 
whether  he  showed  himself  as  a  pastor,  an 
administrator,  or  a  personal  friend. 

It  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
undertake  to  study  this  work  that  it  is  a 
work  of  reference.  It  contains  all  the 
docinnents,  charters,  letters,  and  acts  of 
incorporatif)n  whicli  relate  to  the  formative 
I^eriod  of  the  (Catholic  Church  here  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  as  among  its 
most  powerftil  jiropagandists  and  mis- 
sionaries. In  the  first  volume  of  the  work, 
which  we  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the 
sottrce  of  these  documents  was  amply 
explained.  Therein  was  jiointed  out  the 
quarry  from  which  this  vast  mass  of 
material  was  dug.  The  author,  or  his 
sticcessors  for  manj-  years  to  come,  will 
find  in  this  work,  ns  freshly  carved  stones 
read}'  at  hand,  the  material  which  they 
employ  in  raising  a  living  temple  of  history. 
What  Dr.  Carroii  did,  what  the  Jesuits  did, 
how  tliey  did  it,  and  in  what  spirit  they  did 
it,  and  how,linally,  the  Catholic  Church  rose 
and  flourished  in  this  land  as  it  is  flotirish- 
ing  in  no  other  land,  can  be  deduced  from 
this  valuable  storehouse  of  activities  and 
origins.  TItc  work  is.  in  fact,  a  book 
of  origins,  and  Father  Hughes  has  done  a 
service  to  literature  as  well  as  to  religion. 


II. W  IK     (JH  All   \.M      I'Hll.l.j  !■■ 

Author  of  '•  White  Magic. 


.\UTHOR     MORRISON, 

Author  of    "Green  Ginger." 

The  ].oriod  covered  by  this  portion  of  the 
work  maj'  roughly  be  reckoned  as  1773  to 
1830.  The  documents  are  classed  as  those 
pertaining  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Jesuits,  1773-1792;  the  endowment  docu- 
ments, 1792-1822;  concordats,  1793-1830, 
and  docvtments  found  in  the  Roman  Propa- 
ganda. The  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation are  clear  and  skilful,  and  the  index 
copious. 

Joli,  Herbert  Keightley.  How  to  Study  Birds — A 
Practical  Guide  for  Amateur  Bird-Lovers  and  Camera- 
Hunters.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  272.  New  York: 
Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1  .  50  net. 

I^etters  to  His  Holines.s  Pope  Plus  X.  By  a 
Modernist.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  280.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.     $1  .25. 

Lindsey.  Judge  Ben  B.,  and  O'Higgins,  Harvey  J. 
The  Beast.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  340.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  Page   &  Co.     $1  .50  net. 

Mttell,  Rev.  John  Stockton.  The  Historians  of 
the  Knglish  Reformation.  8vo,  pp.  307.  Milwaukee: 
Young  Churchman  Co.     $2  .  50  net. 

ManunI  of  Style.  A  Compilation  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Rules  in  force  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Chicago 
Press,  with  Specimens  of  Types  in  Use.  i2mo,  pp. 
115.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  82 
cents  postpaid. 

Marriott,  Crittenden.  How  Americans  are  Gov- 
erned in  Nation.  State,  and  City.  i2mo.  New  York- 
Harper  Bros.      $1.25  net. 

It  wotild  be  dift^icult  if  not  impossible 
to  find  a  book  so  full  of  condensed  infor- 
mation on  a  svibject  most  interesting  to 
.\mericans  as  is  this  little  volume.  Every 
one  does  not  have  time  or  inclination  to 
wade  through  the  admirable  work  of 
Brj-ce,  which,  indeed,  does  not  include 
e\'ery  to])ic  enlarged  tqjon  by  Mr.  Marriott. 
The  author  of  "Uncle  Sam's  Business" 
may  be  safely  credited  with  knowing  his 
subject,  which  he  has  dealt  with  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  showiPj;  the  actual  working  of 
national.  State,  and  city  administration. 
Tlie  author  brings  this  .subject  up  to  the 
tarilT  jjroblems,  the  colonization  question 
of  the  Philippines,  the  control  of  jmblic 
utilities,  and  natural  resources.  The 
young  American  will  read  this  volume  with 
a  relish  and  will  have  his  mind  brriadened 
by  its  perusal. 

Mears,  Mary.  Rosamond  the  Second.  Being  the 
True  Record  of  the  Unparalleled  Romance  of  one 
Claudius  Fuller.  i6mo,  pp.  163.  New  York:  Fred- 
crick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1. 

Men  Versus  the  Man.  A  Correspondence 
between  Robert  Rives  La  Monte,  Socialist,  and  H.  L. 
.Mencken,  Individualist.  i2mo,  pp.  252.  New  York 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     S1.3.S   net. 

(Conthtiied  on  page  1040) 
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Get  Holeproof 

Hose 


Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  Six  Months 

You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  try  "Holeproof"  some  day — 
why  not  today? 

Think  of  the  trouble  you  save  when  you  have  six  pairs  of  hose 
always  whole,  ready  to  put  on  when  you  need  a  whole  pair  right 
away.  Hose  that  wear  out  are  a  bother.  There  is  no  need  now 
for  such  inconvenience.      Get  *'  Holeproof"   today. 

The  Softest,  Finest  Hose  on  the    Market 


We  spend  to  make  Holeproof"  four 
times  what  it  costs  to  produce  common  hose. 

Our  yarn — silky — soft  and  pliable — costs 
us  an  average  of  70c  per  lb.  It  is  made 
from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  Cotton.  We 
could  buy  other  yarns  at  a  saving  of  30c 
per  lb. 

But  the  hose  would  be  bulky,  heavy  and 
hot,  while  "  Holeproof  "  are  trim-looking, 
light-weight  and  cool. 

There  are  .^2  years  of  hose-making  expe- 
rience knit  into  each  pair  of  Holeproof  Hose. 

AU  the  Latest  Colors 

"Holeproof"  are  made  in  all  the  most 


stylish  colors  and  lightest  weights  for  sum- 
mer wear.     The  colors  are  also  guaranteed. 

We  spend  ;^33,000  a  year  simply  to  see 
that  each  pair  of  hose  we  turn  out  is  per- 
fection. That  guarantees  to  you  a  good  pair 
of  hose  every  time  you  buy       Holeproof." 

There's  only  one  thing  to  look  out  for — 
see  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  below — on  the 
toe  of  each  pair. 

All  imitations  are  sold  as       Holeproof." 

You  don't  want  an  inferior  make — you 
want  Holeproof  Hose. 


The  genuine  Holeproof  Hose  are  sold  in  your  towTi.     VVt-'ll  tell  you  the  dealers' 
•names  on  request,  or  we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer,   charges  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Six  pairs  of  men's  hose  sell  for  $1.50  ($2.00  for  the  extra  light 
weights,  and  53.00  for  the  mercerized). 

Six    pairs    of    women's    sell  for    $2.00    ($3.00    for   the 
mercerized). 

Six    pairs    of    children's  sell  for    $2.00.        ^^^^-^^r^  — ^^^^^^  igr  ■.    j-      j-       i     i 

.„,  .  ,  ...  ,  ^^^^^  P^  W»^H^^^  Write  for  free  book. 

Three    pairs     of    mens  silk  hose,    ^^^FZ}AW\Z^^    '' Honv  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy. 
'guaranteed  ^^^^B^l^  ■  \^^^^^ 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 

455  Fourth  Street,         MUwaukee,  Wis. 


m 


months,  $2.00 


COUPON  A 


DATE  or  SAi-E 


COUPON    B     ^Sjjji     DATE  or '-ALE 

Holeproof  xPCHp^ry  CoL- 


COUPON    C     ^^^    DATE  Cr  SALE 

Holeproof  yiPsHpsr^^f  Co 


COUPON    D 


DATCOr  riAUEx 

4 


^ 


Holeproof  .^^vHdsiery  Ca^ 


COUPON    E 


DATE  or  SALE 


J 


Holeproof  yJfPvHp^.ry  Co 


COUPON    F      a 


DATE  or  SAl  K. 


HoIeprprtF^^Hp^rj/  Co 


Direi  tion&  for  tixchange  of  Hose 

■^     p«'(   at    I  V>i«   I'-rtvnvd        (.  ifIt'    no   4I)k4    curuia- 
■■aiia  (CO  >•«  ia«kc  i)v   ^di^ngr      W«ti  iti^  knt  t<%«  ',\ 

'K>    I     >>ipr>a    A    alt*!  I.ttt   lixTMit.     'h'    iPiBwin'^H    .->>i|p<tfi( 

M«ll  1*1   UK  direct,   a,.-'    ,.«  V.,;'  (P|>l«,-p  i|,r  M-n', 

•»*•!«.<-     ||^jp,o„|  Hosiery  <  o.. 

MliWakk.v.MI*..  t  .  S  A. 


(5.-)) 


ma.  t;    H    Pat. 
Offlc*.  1906 

Otir  r*aAfr%  nrw  m»\.*A  \f>  mnntlon  Thk  Litbrart  DioitaT  whpn  wrltlnir  to  tulvertlsert. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

lConti7iued  from  page  1038) 

Metchnlkoff,  ifilie.  The  Prolongation  of  Life. 
8vo,  pp.  3.43.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Si.7S- 

That  a  second  edition  of  this  work  should 
be  demanded  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
author,  to  begin  with,  is  an  optimist,  and 
writes  cheerfully  and  hopefully  of  man's 
possible  longevity.  He  is  hterary  and 
idealistic,  and  touches  on  questions  of 
morals.      Moreover,   he   contradicts  T)oldl\- 


BURTON    E.    STEVENSON, 
Author  of  "  A  Child's  Guide  to  Biography." 

the  philosophy  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  for 
he  points  to  a  section  of  the  "belly"  which 
actually  is  "idle  and  inactive,"  "never 
bearing  like  labor  with  the  rest."  This 
part  of  the  intestines,  says  Mr.  Metch- 
nikofl,  might,  with  advantage  to  the  rest. 
of  the  body,  be  excised.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal which  is  very  enterjarising  and  orig- 
inal, but  is  not  likely  to  be  popular.  We 
prefer  the  writer  when  he  talks  about 
Goethe  and  tries  to  disarm  death  of  its 
terrors.  The  question  of  phagocytes  does 
not  interest  us.  But  the  book  is  charm- 
ingly written  in  spite  of  what  people  may 
think  its  eccentricity,  and  as  everybody 
is  interested  in  the  question  of  old  age, 
the  prolongation  of  their  days,  and  the  in- 
evitable ending  of  them,  everybody  should 
read  it. 

Millard,  Bruce.  The  Me<iiterranean  Cruise.  De- 
scribing all  Mediterranean  Points  Usually  Visited  on 
a  Winter's  Cruise  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  438.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $2.25  net. 

Mills.  James  Porter.  Health — (-)mnipresence, 
Omriscienre,  In'inite,  Abstract  and  Concrete.  i2mo, 
pp.  319.     New  York:     Fowler   &  Wel^s  Co. 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Ki'meny  of  the  Orchard. 
i2mo,  pp.  255.    Boston:     L.  C.  Page  Co. 

Morlcc.  A.  G.  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Wes.tem  Canada.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  362 +  414.  Toronto: 
The  Mission  Book  Co.     $s. 

Father  Morice  is  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  it  is  high  time  the  history  of  the  re- 
ligious body  to  which  he  belongs  should 
have  a  record  made  of  its  work  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  neighboring 
western  regions.  The  Catholics,  of  course, 
were  pioneers  in  that  section  of  the  con- 


k' 


'  I''<ir  Impair"!!  I%<>rr«>  I'»r<>« 

Take  IlorHnird'H  A<-I<l  i*li<>'|ilinte 

'  "Tt  qniets  and  Htreimthens  the  nerves,  rclicvc.H  cx- 
iii.u8ti<>u,  headache  and  iiupaireddi^ei-tion. 


We  Built  a  Boiler 
With  Windows  m  It 


We  learned  by  experiment  that  some 
boilers  get  twice  the  heat  out  of  a  ton 
of  coal  that  others  get.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  harnessing  the  fire  and  getting 
the  most  out  of  it  while  it  is  still  hot. 

So,  to  be  beyonti  theory,  beyond 
guesswork,  we  built  a  boiler  with  win- 
dows in  it. 

Through  these  windows  we  proved 
our  experiments  and  perfected  the  new 
"Richmond-  which,  in  actual  practice, 
develops  double  the  efficiency  of  ordi- 
nary boilers.  And  the  day-after-day 
saving  in  coal  will  prove  this  to  you,  just 
as  the  windows  proved  it  to  us. 

"RicHMONn: 


Boilers 


Radiators 


From  ash-pit  to  radiator,  the 
"Richmond"  system  embodies  the 
newest  and  best  that  is  known  in 
heating.  It  is  the  crystallization  of 
a  hundred  ingenuities— a  hundred 
economies.  It  is  adaptable  to  a 
three-room  bungalow  or  a  mam- 
moth palace — to  steam  heat — hot 
water  heat — direct  or  indirect. 

Write  Us 

If  you  contemplate  installing  a 
heating  system,  steam  or  hot  water 
— direct  or  indirect — in  your  home 
or  building,  large  or  small,  write  us. 
Ask  for  catalog  250.  Be  fair 
enough  to  yourself  to  learn  of  a 
system  which,  by  inventive  inge- 
nuity, saves  its  own  cost,  pays  its 
own  maintenance. 

Aiidress  in  the  West 

Cameron  jSchroth  Cameron  Co. 

Western  Distributors  for  250  Michigein  Street 

rRlCMMONpr  Boilers  and  Radiators  Chicago 


Rv  buildins:  a  boiler  with  windows  in  it,  we 
learned  certainly  about  drafts,  water  circula- 
tion and  fire  travel  which  enabled  us  to  pt  r- 
fect  a  heatin?  system  which  doubles  efficiency 
and  halves  ihe  fuel  bill. 

We  found,  throufh  the  windows,  that  the 
flue  is  more  important  than  other  makers 
dream. 

So,  by  patient  experiment,  we  perfected  a 
"diving  flue  '  which  costs  us  three  to  seven 
times  as  much  as  other  makers  spend  for 
smoke-connections  and  makes  it  that  much 
more  efficient. 

The  "  Richmond  "  "  diving  flue  "  takes  the 
gases  and  smoke  which  would  ordinarily  pars 
up  the  chimney  and  sends  them  back,  mixed 
with  fresh  oxygen,  to  bum  anew. 

For  every  shovel  of  coal  you  put  in  the  fire- 
box this  "diving  flue"  sends  half  a  shovel 
back  from  the  chinmey. 

The  "Diving  Flue" 

The  "  diving  flue  "  is  our  own  invention.  It 
is  exclusive.  It  can  be  found  in  no  boiler  save 
the  "  Richmond." 

The  fuel  economy  it  brinjrs,  more  than  re- 
paid the  experiment  of  the  boiler  we  builc  with 
windows  in  it. 

But  the  "  diving  flue  "  was  not  the  only  out- 
come of  this  experiment. 

We  learned  more  about  drafts  than  had  ever 
been  written  on  paper. 

We  learned  how  to  increase  our  heating  effi- 
cien'ry  from  90  square  feet  to  1:8  square  feet, 
without  adding  to  the  size  or  cost  of  tlie  boiler. 

We  learned  how  to  build  a  cross  circulation 
water  way  which  does  for  the  water  circulation 
what  the  "  diving  flue  "  does  for  the  fire  travel. 

We  learned  how  to  arranpe  doors  and  drafts 
and  dampers  so  that  tending  the  fire  becomes 
'  a  simnle,  easy,  exact  science,  instead  of  a  diffi- 
cult, haphazard  uncertainty. 

Self-Cleaning  Surfaces 

We  learned  how  to  make  90  per  cent  of  our 
surfaces  self-cleaning  •  so  more  efficient. 

And  in  countless  ways,  the  boiler  with  win- 
dows enabled  us  to  save  half  yo'r  coal,  dou!  Is 
ease,  flexibility,  satipfaction—  "without  iticreas- 
ing  the  first  cost  0/ the  heating  system  to  you. 

The  "Richmond"  heating  system  as  per- 
fected to-day  represents  the  climax  of  inven- 
tive skill — a  system  that  repays  the  pains  we 
put  into  it  every  day  you  use  it. 

The  "  R'CHMONij  "  system  is  small  enou.ch 
for  a  three-room  bungalow.  Big  enough  for 
a  building  that  measures  its  floor  space  by  the 
acre. 


The  M'^Crum-Howell  Co.  ?!?kA™'»i5rS',  New  York 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

"Richmond"    Boilers  and  Radiators 

IRiCMMONp-   Enameled  Ware,  Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories,  Sinks —  Richmond-  Suds  Makers — 

'RiCHMOW?'  Suction  Cleanei's — 'Richmond'  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plants 


FIVE  PLANTS  •^—  I  '^*"*  *'  Uniontown,  Pa. — One  at  Norwich,  Conn.- 
(  One  at  Racine,  Wis.— One  at 


at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Our  readers  are  asfeed  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Postage  Stamp 

Puts  tne 

Richmond-  Suction  Cleaner 


ill  Your  Home 


YOU  see  here  an  Electric  Suction  Cleaner  which  weighs  but 
ten  pounds  instead  of  sixty.   The  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaner 
enables  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  clean  by  electricity, 
without  lugging  a  sixty  or  eighty  pound  machine  from  room 
to  room — up  and  down  stairs.    It  represents  as  great  an  ad- 
vance over  heavy  weight  vacuum  cleaners  as    these   cleaners 
represented  over  brooms.    For  it  is  the   only   really   portable 
Suction  Cleaner.  

Manufactured  Exclusively  for 
THE  Richmond"  SALES  CO. 

THE  McCRUM -HOWELL  CO.  " 

Park  Avenue  and  4l8t  Street,  New  York 

Fire  Factories  :  Two  at  Uniontown,  Pa.     One  at  Norwich.  Conn. 
One  at  Racine,  Wis.    One  at  Milwaukee, Wi«. 

Manufacturers     of     "Richmond"     Boilers     and     Radiators, 
"Richmond"    Enameled    Ware,     Bath    Tubs,    Sinks,    Lavatories, 
Makers  and  "Richmond"  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plants. 


k^i 


^I^ 


■•"^Sfef.-- 


■  Richmond  "    Suds 


Anyone  Who  Can  Afford  Brooms  Can 
Now  Afford  the  Best  Suction  Cleaner  Made 


All  that  any  Vacuum  Cleaner  or  Suction  Cleaner 
can  do,  the  "Richmond"  does.  And  it  does, 
besides,  some  things  which  fio  other  machine 
can  do. 

You  can,  for  example,  use  the  "  Richmond  " 
Suction  Cleaner  with  or  without  hose.  The  hose 
attachment  slides  off  and  on  with  the  same  ease 
that  your  foot  slides  into  an  easy  slipper. 

Slip  on  the  hose,  and  the  ten  pound  "Richmond" 
with  its  six  special  cleaning  tools  (all  furnished 
without  extra  cost)  cleans  hangings,  walls,  books, 
bedding,  upholsterj',  clothing,  hats,  underneath 
radiators,  furniture,  etc.  It  is  also  supphed  with 
a  special  attachment  for  hair  drying,  pillow 
renovating,  etc. 

Slip  off  the  hose  and  you  have  a  floor  ma- 
chine which  weighs  no  more  than  a  common 
carpet  sweeper.  The  every-day  work  of  rug 
and  carpet  cleaning — of  cleaning  hard  wood 
floors,  tile  floors,  hearths,  bath-rooms, 
porches,  etc.,  can  be  done  either  with  or 
without  the  hose. 

A  Postage  Stamp  the  Only  Cost 

required  to  put  this  ten-pound  cleaner  in  your  h(;me. 
Jubt  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
have  delivered  to  your  door  without  one  penny  of 
expense  to  you-  -without  obligation  of  any  kind  a 
guaranteed  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaner.  You 
can  prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home  just 
what  this  will  do  for  you.  But  write  today  and 
we  will  include  with  our  reply  a  handsome  illus- 
trated booklet. 

The  "Richmond"  Sales  Co. 

Sole  Selling  Agenta 
160  K  Broadway  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 


tinent.  The  first  missionaries  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  somber  forests  and  to 
pierce  the  solitudes  of  the  prairies  of  the 
Central  or  Middle  West  were  Jesuits  and 
Franciscans.  In  this  well-written  and 
learned  book  we  read  actually  the  history 
of  Western  Canada.  For  when  Manitoba, 
or  the  district  now  known  by  that  name, 
first  came  under  the  domination  of  Euro- 
peans, the  Governor  was  a  Catholic  like 
the  first  missionaries  of  the  gospel.  In 
British  Columbia  the  first  white  man  to 
explore  the  torrential  Fraser  River  was  a 
Catholic.  The  first  child  to  be  bom  in  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Vancouver,  was  an  offspring  of 
Catholics  and  baptized  by  a  Catholic  priest. 
It  is  indeed  very  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Gallican  Church,  the  French 


EIHEL    Sltl'HANA     STEVENS, 

Author  of  "  The  Veil." 

Church,  survives  rather  in  Canada  than  in 
France  itself.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Canada  has  been  the  mother  of  learning 
and  the  nurse  of  the  people  in  hospitals 
and  orphanages. 

The  book  is  written  generally  in  a  kindly, 
liberal  spirit,  and  is  as  interesting,  even 
exciting,  as  a  romance,  and  shows  an  im- 
mense amount  of  reading. 

Parker,  James.  Rear-Admirals  Schley,  Sampson, 
and  Cervera.  A  Review  of  the  Naval  Campaign  of 
1898,  in  Pursuit  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Fleet  Commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Pascual  Cervera. 
Portraits.  8vo,  pp.  333.  New  York:  Neale  Publish- 
ing Co.      $3  net. 

Parsons,  Henry  Griscom.  Children's  Gardens  for 
Pleasure,  Health,  and  Education.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  266.    New  York:     Sturgis  &   Walton  Co.  $1  net. 

Partridge,  G.  E.  An  Outline  of  Individual  Study. 
i2mo,  pp.  240.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Peabody,  Frederick  W.  The  Religio-Medical 
Masquerade — A  Complete  Exposure  of  Christian 
Science.     i6mo,  pp.   197.     Boston:    Hancock  Press. 

$1. 

Pecorini,  Alberto.  Gli  Americani.  8vo,  pp  .448. 
Milano:  Fratelli  Treves. 

This  volume  is  written  by  an  Italian,  who 
dates  his  introduction  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  the  edification  of  the  young  men 
of  Italy  who,  he  hopes,  will  "copy  the 
virtues  and  not  the  errors  of  a  people  who 
have  been  overpraised  and  overblamed." 
The  author  begins  with  a  sketch  of  Amer- 
ican history;  he  devotes  some  space  to  the 
social,  political,  and  religiotis  life  of  the 
people,  and  then  passes  briefly  through  .such 
subjects  as  labor  organizations,  railways, 
electricity  in  its  industrial  application,  and 
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The 


Supremacy 


of  the 


over  all  other  makes  is  again  positively  prov^en 
by  the  adoption  of  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 
by  the  Aeolian  Company  as  its  leader  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  unrivalled  Pianola  inside 
player. 

Everybody  who  makes  a  piano  can  claim 
that  his  product  is  the  best,  but  will  any  other 
manufacturer  corroborate  it  ?  When,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  powerful  international 
organizations  and  factors  in  the  musical  industry 
puts  its  seal  of  supreme  approval  on  the 
STEINWAY  PIANO,  it  should  convince  not 
only  the  unbiased  but  also  the  most  skeptical. 

The  Steinway  Pianola  Piano  can  be  bought 
from  any  authorized  dealer  in  Steinway  Pianos 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &   SONS 

steinway  Hall.  107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


We  are  only  at  our  best  at  the 
conclusion    of  our   last   effort. 


14 


Knox 


Straws 


represent  our  artists*  most 
recent  perfected  efforts. 


comes  at  last  to  the  Navy  and  the  trusts. 
He  concludes  that  financial  crises  can  only 
be  avoided  "by  a  more  rational  monetary 
circulation."  He  thinks  the  Government 
should  have  more  control  over  the  great 
corporations  and  that  the  tariff  requires 
revision,  that  bank  deposits  should  be 
more  protected  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  taken 
better  care  of.  These  are  not  new  ques- 
tions, but  they  probably  will  be  new  to  the 
youths  of  Basilicata  and  Calabria,  and  they 
are  discust  by  Signor  Pecorini  with  intelli- 
gence and  candor. 

Fhillips,  David  Graham.  White  Magic.     Pp.  342. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Si .  50. 

Built  Upon  the  slenderest  of  jilots  and 
consisting  largely  of  trivial,  tiresome  dialog, 
"White  Magic"  is  not  a  novel  to  call  forth 
enthusiastic  commendation.  Its  intro- 
ductory chapters  reveal  the  startling 
situation  of  a  wealthy,  attractive  young 
woman,  Beatrice  Richmond,  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  proprieties,  oflfers  herself 
in  marriage  to  a  strange  young  artist 
wliom  she  has  met  only  a  few  times.  The 
man   refuses,    point  blank,    to   accept  her. 


MISS     .ALICE     p.     RAPHAEL, 

Author  of  "'The  Fultiinient." 

having  no  desire  to  exchange  Bohemian 
freedom  for  domestic  bondage.  There  is 
also  family  oppositi(jn  to  the  match,  be- 
sides the  not  unnatural  disapproval  of 
Beatrice's  fiance.  A  series  of  absurd  situa- 
tions follow,  covering  some  twenty  chapters, 
in  which  the  girl  sets  about  winning  her 
own  way  by  the  same  shrewd,  calculating 
methods  that  have  made  her  father  a  suc- 
cessful financier.  She  characterizes  herself 
thus:  "I'm  not  one  of  those  milk-and- 
water,  cowardly  women  who  have  to  wait 
till  they're  loved  before  they  begin  to  give 
what  they  call  love."  She  may  represent 
a  certain  type  of  American  girl,  but  a  type, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  exists  mostly  in 
novels.  * 

The  book  has  slight  literary  value,  altho 
the  element  of  the  unusual  holds  the  at- 
tention for  a  time.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
writer  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Phillips  should 
descend  to  the  writing  of  such  frivolous, 
hectic  fiction. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  Lady  Merton.  Colonist. 
Pp.  351.    New  York:     Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.    Si. so 

The  plot  upon  which  Mrs.  Ward  has 
based  her  latest  novel  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  heroine,  Lady  Merton,  who  is  touring 
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Canada,  has  two  lovers,  one  a  typical 
British  aristocrat,  the  other  an  ambitious, 
manly,  young  fellow  whose  life  and  inter- 
ests are  bound  up  with  the  raw,  unfinished 
country  through  which  they  are  passing. 
The  latter's  chances  of  winning  Lady 
Merton  are  diminished  by  his  father's 
disreimtable  history.  Added  to  this,  Lady 
Merton  has  to  choose  between  Old  World 
refinement  and  the  cru.deness  of  the  new, 
but  her  sudden  and  enthusiastic  interests 
in  Canada  etirly  indicates  her  final  decision. 
The  awakening  and  growth  of  Canada 
constitute  the  real  theme  of  the  story. 
Its  history  is  summarized  thus:  "Twelve 
3'ears  ago  even, — in  all  this  Northwest, — 
practically  nothing.  And  then  God  said, 
"Let  there  be  a  nation!" — and  there  was 
a  nation — in  a  night  and  a  morning."  It 
is  a  hopeful  picture  that  Mrs.  Ward  has 
drawn  of  the  future  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  otir  northern  neigh- 
bor. The  qiiestion  of  the  American  in- 
vasion of  Canada  is  touched  upon,  in  a 
way  to  indicate  that  Canada  has  no  danger 
to  fear  on  this  score  because  of  her  rapid 
absorption  of  American  immigrants.  While 
the  book  is  not  marked  by  the  literary 
finish  of  the  author's  best  style,  it  will 
awaken  a  certain  degree  of  interest  becatise 
of  its  timeliness. 

Wentworth,  Patricia.  A  Marriage  Under  the 
Terror.  i2mo,  pp.  384.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1 .35  net. 

Wettstein.  Carl  Theodor.  Was  Abraham  Lincoln 
an  Infidel  ?  The  Religious  Character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  his  spoken  and 
written  word.  i2mo,  pp.  113.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

GROWING  CHILDREN 

The  Period  when  the  Nervous   Activity  is  at 
Its  Oreatest. 


"Against  the  practice  of  giving  tea  and 
coffee  to  children,  we  cannot  speak  too 
strongly.  Childhood  is  the  period  when  the 
nervous  activity  is  at  its  greatest.  The  V)rain 
is  ever  busy  receiving  new  impre.«sions. 
Reflex  action,  co-ordination  of  muscles,  and 
the  special  senses  are  all  under  a  siieciai 
course  of  training. 

"The  nervous  system  i.s  pushed  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  long  is  the  list  of  vic- 
tims that  follow  its  over-stimulation.  In 
these  little  jx'ople  nothing  but  harm  can 
come  from  the  use  of  sncli  ceiebral  f^tinm- 
lants  as  tea  or  coffee.  Bad,  tlien,  as  this 
practice  is,  let  us  as  physicians  be  aggressive 
in  its  prohibition. 

"Do  not  b»^  satisfied  by  answering  'No' 
when  asked  as  to  their  use,  but  let  us  teach 
the  families  with  whom  we  c(jnie  in  contact 
that  such  practice  is  evil.  We  speak  cm- 
])liatically,  because  not  only  among  the  ])oor 
and  uneducated,  but  among  thc!  rich,  who 
should  know  lx*tter,  this  practice  is  marvel- 
ous! y  prevalent." —  The  ITo)iii'  DocUir. 

Children  like  a  warm  bcveragi;  for  brcak- 
fa.st  and  it  is  well  for  them  to  liave  it  if  the 
drink  is  a  food  and  not  a  drug. 

Post.iin  is  made  to  supply  a  rich  nouri.sh 
ing  iiijuid  food  with  a  crisp  cofteo  taste  for 
tho.«e  who  cannot  and  should  not  use  coffee. 
Analysis  sliows  it  to  contain  about  fourteen 
per  cent  of  muscle-forming  elements  and 
•  Ki.ll  per  cent  of  energy- and  fat-producing 
<'l('inents,  wiiich  go  to  "nourisli  and  sustain 
the  delicate  nerv<;  centres  lliroiighout  the 
body  and  from  wiiich  the  vital  energy 
proce<'d8. 

The  success  of  child  or  adult  depends 
largely  upon  proper  sustenance  for  the  body. 
Children  who  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
of  their  elders  to  furnish  them  with  good 
f(jod  deserve  our  most  careful  atttmtion  anrl 
thought. 

Read  "Th<'  Koad  to  Wellville,"  found  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


The  Howard  Watch 


When  you  hear  some- 
one criticise  the  rail- 
roads, just  remind 
him  that  our  American  roads 
are  the  best  znd  safest  in  the 
world.  They  employ  the 
most  intelligent  men  ar  ' 
have  them  use  the  finest 
watch — the  Howard. 

What  do  you  think,  for  instance, 
of  a  road  that,  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  carried  nearly  two  hundred 
million  passengers  without  a  single 
one  killed  as  the  result  of  a  train 
accirjen*^:  and,  that  during  the  three 
worst    months   of   last  winter,  had  a 


punctuality   record   of  94tV%  for  its 
inbound  train  service  ^. 

That  road  —  the  Lackawanna  —  is 
one  of  the  180  railroads  that  officially 
adopted  the  Howard  Watch  for 
their  time-inspection  service. 

Lives  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 
trainmen's  watches,  and  the  best  is 
not  too  good  for  the  American  rail- 
road man. 

A  Howard  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is 
fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached — from  the  17-iewel 
(double-roller  escapement)  in  a  Jas. 
Boss"  or  '  Crescent"  gold-filled 
case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k. 
solid  gold  case  at  $1  50. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler  in 
your  town  and  teilk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  "  O,"  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  value 
to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


U  yoiir  <Io...ler  cannot 
s'lovr  you  one  \vrite 
to  ui. 


SEE  A    Hauikeye 
REFRIGERATOR  BASKET 

If  you  ever  take  your  lunch  out-of-doors    on  motorin£,f  ish- 

injf  or  huntinn  trips— or  just  in  itie  shade  of  the  park — you 

should  know  about    the  Ha>vkeye  Refrigerator  Basket. 

You  can  try  one  for  thirty  day  s  at  our  expense  — keep  your 

luncheon  free  from  dust,  cool  and  fresh. 

Keeps  Contents  Cool  and  Fresh  24  Houn 


Tho  Hawkeye  RefrlKerntor  Basket  Is  strongly 
made  of  tout^h  rattan— you  cannot  wear  it  out. 
It  Is  lined  with  nlcl<el  plated  or  white  enameled 
metal— it  will  never  rust.  Between  the  linint; 
and  the  outside  It  Is  packed  with  asbestos  and 
mineral  wool— so  no  heat  can  ijct  in  and  the  cold 
i.annot  get  out. 

Just  a  little  ice  In  the  Ice  compartment  will 
I'.eep  the  contents  cool  and  fresh  for  24  hours. 


We'll  deliver  a  Hawkeye  Refrigerator  Basket, 
express  piUd,  to  any  address  east  of  the  Rockies 
on  receipt  of  pricc—Reitular  $.■)., SO,  14.50  and  tS; 
De  Luxe  $7. .SO  and  $12;  Auto  $10  and  $15.  If  II 
doesn't  prove  satisfactory  after  30  days  trial  re- 
turn it  and  get  your  money  back. 

Write  to-day  for  our  booklet  of  d.iinty  re- 
cipes—just the  things  you'll  want  to  put  In 
the  picnic  basket. 


BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY,  33  Main  St..  Burlington.  Iowa 
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More  Convenient 

I  MoreEconomical 

HotWater 


Hot  water  at  the  turn  of  the  tap  —  Summer  and  Winter  —  night  and 
day — whether  there's  a  fire  in  the  range  or  not — whenever  or  wher- 
ever you  turn  a  hot  water  faucet,  you  get  hot  water,  and  continue  to 
get  it  until  you  turn  it  off. 

Such  is  the  convenience  of  the 


RUUD 


Automatic  Gas  Water-Heater 

The  Ruud  is  installed  in  basement  or  cellar  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
connected  to  the  gas  and  water  pipes  already  in  use  —  a  small  pilot 
light  is  left  burning  and  the  heater  is  ready. 

Turning  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  automatically  turns  on 
the  gas  in  the  heater,  and  the  water,  passing  through  coils,  is  heated 
instantly.    A  thermostat  attachment  turns  out  the  gas  the 
moment  the  water  reaches  the  required  temperature,  so 
no  more  gas  can  be  burned  than  enough  to  heat  the 
water  actually  used. 

The  Ruud  can  also  be  used  to  augment  your  range 
boiler  and  the  thermostat  will  see  that  no  gas  burns  while 
there  is  hot  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  only  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  gets  cool  that  the  Ruud  will  take  a 
hand  and  send  you  all  the  extra  hot  water  needed. 

If  you  are  building  a  home  be  sure  and  investigate  the  Ruud 
— and  bear  in  mind  the  Ruud  can  be  put  in  any  house  and  used 
in  connection  with  any  existing  system  for  heating  water. 

You  can  see  the  Ruud  at  leading  gas  companies  and  plumb- 
ers, or  we  will  send  you  descriptive  booklet  upon  request 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
branches  and  Salesrooms  in  23  Principal  Oties. 
HAMfiURG  :  —  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebao. 


U  nder>ve  ar  I 


FOR  MEN 


FOR  BOYS 


Porosknit  Union  Suits  fit  without  bunching  at  the 
waist  and  puckering  between  buttons.  They  are  elastic, 
yield  to  every  movement,  and  bind  nowhere.  The  open 
texture  lets  your  body  breathe  and  evaporates  the  hot 
perspiration.    Wear  Porosknit  and  be  comfortable. 

Any    Style    Union    Suits 

For  Men,  $1.00  For  Boys,  50c. 

Any  Style  Skirts  and  Drawers 


For  Men,  50c. 


For  Boys,  25c. 


Buy  from  Jealen.     Our  Handsome  JlluslrateJ  Booklet    Free. 
Chalmer*  Knitting  Co.,    4    Wuhington  Street,  Amtlerdam.  N.  Y. 

This  label  on  every  Garment 

f 

TB*Dt  HJtW 


Insist  on  seeing  it 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Half  the  charm  of  a  poem  is  missed 
unless  it  be  read  aloud,  for  it  resembles  the 
score  of  a  piece  of  music  that  awaits  the 
interpretation  of  a  skilled  instrument. 
The  whole  charm  of  a  poem  is  lost,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  rendered  "just  as  tho  it  were 
prose" — and  yet  we  are  so  often  advised 
that  this  is  the  correct  method.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  style  of  recitation  that 
annihilates  the  delicately-woven  rhythm  by 
unnatural  pauses,  buries  rimes  sought  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  reduces  the  whole 
to  a  broken  thing  that  is  neither  prose  nor 
poetry.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  rime  and  rhythm. 
When  read  with  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  its  moods  and 
cadences,  even  the  plainest  verses  "take 
on  a  glory,"  and  at  least  reflect  the  music 
of  the  reader's  voice.  To  aid  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  "Odes  on  the  Generations 
of  Man"  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.),  Hartley 
Burr  Alexander  gives,  for  each  of  the  nine 
divisions  of  his  poem,  indications  of  tempo 
and  expression  such  as  are  customary  to 
music.  There  are  a  few  sections  of  the  first 
Ode  that  will  bear  quotation :  and  they  are 
to  be  read,  by  the  way,  adagio  ptignente! 

From  "Odes  on  the  fenerations  of  Man" 

By  Hartlry  Bikk  .Alkxandkk 

In  stranxe  tropic  forests  he  awoke 

From  the  long  brute  dream: 

In  strange  tropic  forests  that  did  teem 

With  golden  insects  and  bright-plumaged  birds, 

With  gliding  serpents  and  the  myriad  herds 

Of  eldritch  things  that  crawl  within  the  dusk: 

All  odorous  the  air  of  myrrh  and  musk. 

And  cloying  honeys,  camphors,  fennels  dense. 

Prickle  and  jjungence  mingling  with  incense 

Of  opiate  decay: 

While  all  the  throbbing  day 

The  warm  forestways  did  thrill 

With  singing  sound — with  murmurous  hum 

Of  bees,  and  buzz  and  drone  and  drum 

Of  slim  metallic  wings  insatiate, 

Flutings  of  locusts  and  soft-throated  trill 

Of  slow  reptilians  calling  mate  to  mate: 

Aloft,  scarce  quivere<l  by  the  torpid  breeze, 

Swung  leafy  banners,  and  mightily  the  trees 

Were  girt  with  climbing  seekers  of  the  sun: 

Below,  the  speckling  shadows  spun 

Their  lazy  meshes,  and  drowsily  did  play 

O'er  a  sleek  panther  crouched  to  stalk  the  prej' 

That  timorously  advanced  that  fatal  way. 

In  strange  tropic  forests,  he,  the  Brute, 
Dreaming  bec;irae  the  Dreamer  .   .   . 

From  his  lips  there  broke 

A  man-like  cry. 

The  startled  echo  sought 

New  answer  and  new  answer  spoke; 

And  all  the  myriad  listeners  in  their  lairs 

Stood  guard,  and  their  m>Tiad  pairs 

Of  gleaming  eyes  kept  vigil,  while  bodingly 

The  high  heart  beat  with  a  fear  untaught,   .   .  . 

He  swung 

Balanced  with  muscled  ease — 

Courser  of  the  spaceways  of  the  trees — 

Tawn  against  the  sky,  insouciant 

To  all  his  nether  realm's  monstrosity 

Of  nutrient  decay  and  fruitful  leprosy: 

Fat  livid  growths  and  starvelings  gaunt 

Mingling  the  breath 

Of  noisome  life  with  murk  of  death 

In  the  black  loins  of  forest, — whence  upflung 

The  great  sun-seeking  pillars  of  his  world! 

Huge  girths,  with  writhing  parasites  encurled. 

And  heavy  hung 

W'ith  bearded  mosses,  while  pale  orchis-ghosts, 

Clinging  with  desperate  tendrils  to  their  hosts, 

Glimmered  like  stars  the  liusky  fronds  among. 
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So  he  swung 

Midway  'twixt  Earth  and  Heaven,  mnte, 

His  straining  eyes 

Smitten  with  visjoned  destinies  •  .  .   . 

And  the  dreajning  Bnite 

Dimly  foredreamt  the  plan 

And  image  of  Divinity;  and  at  last 

Were  far  desire  and  aspiration  vast 

Wakened  to  living  spirit ;   and  in  Man 

Creation  was  at  fruit. 

A  few  iu  tnemoriam  verses  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
original  bark  still  on   them. 

Huck's   JDaddj 

By  the  Bentztown  Bard 

Come,  little  fellers,  let's  gather  some  flowers! 
Huck  Finn's  lost  his  dad.     Little  wild  ones  for  ours, 
Azaleas  and  daffodils,  sweet  for  his  sake. 
And  not  like  the  ones  that  the  tloristers  make. 
All  stiff-like  and  formal,  and  smellin'  uv  death, 
'Ith  tuberoses  makin'  >'uh  struggle  fer  breath. 
He  liked  the  simple,  sweet  things,  and  he  knew 
Wot  boys  iz — and  that's  more  than  many  men  do  ! 

Oh,  death's    a     danged    rascall     Huck's  daddy  wuz 

old. 
But  he  wuz  so  fine  yet,  and  had  so  much  gold 
Of  boyhood  and  freshness  stored  down  in  his  heart. 
He  ought  to've  lived  loager.     It's  harder  ter  part 
With  a  friend  of  young  fellers  than  even  with  those 
That  are  more  like  related,  or  them  what  you  knows. 
Come,  little  fellers,  let's  gather  Huck's  dad 
A  bunch  uv  wild  blossoms:   they'd  make  him  so  glad! 

Huck'll  be  lonesome,  and  boys  everv-where 

Will  kind  uv  miss  somefin',  and  every  lad's  prayer 

Ought  to  remember  poor  Huck  in  it,  sure. 

And  Huck's  noble  dadd> — so  strong  and  so  pure, 

So  thoughtful  'bout  youngsters  like  Huck  wuz,  and 

you. 
And  every  boy  all  the  wide  universe  through. 
Come,  little  fellers,  some  violets  fer  him  ! 
It  must  uv  been  rainin',  my  eyes  are  so  dim  ! 

He'd  done  a  man's  work,  and  he'd  won  a  knight's 

crown, 
But  Huck's  daddy  dead  makes  a  change  in  the  town. 
And  not  only  Huck's  home — that  castle  of  dreams — 
But  homes  all  over  the  world,  where  the  gleams 
Of  l«ve  and  humanity  brighten  and  glow. 
Will  be  mighty  sorry  his  dad  had  ter  go; 
And  mighty  glad,  too,  that  he's  found  the  sweet  rest 
He  longed  for,  perhaps,  with  the  loved  of  his  breast. 

Come,  little  fellers,  let's  get  him  some  flowers  ! 
No  crosses  and  anchors — just  wild  ones  for  ours. 
Azaleas  and  jonquils  and  little  wood  things 
Thet  look  ez  if  butterflies  bloomed,  an'  the'r  wings 
Was  petals  and  so-forth.    We  needn't  care  much 
If  he  never  gets  'em.    He'll  know  by  the  touch 
Of  the  love  for  him  rendin'  our  hearts  here  to-day 
It's  just  the  best  tribute  uv  love  we  could  pay! 

This  sOnnet,  published  in  The  Cosmopuli- 
/a«,  is  the  last  poem  written  by  John  Carter 
as  a  convict.  His  work  was  reviewed  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Liter  a  r  /  Digest. 

A.  Prison   Sonnet 

By  John  Carter 

I  dreamed  the  woman  who  is  all  my  cart 

Had  stretched  her  arms  to  me;    a  weakling's  u;a- 
Dropt  to  my  cheek  unbidden;  near,  so  near. 

She  seemed,  I  strove  to  touch  in  my  despair 

The  empress'  coronal  of  night-hued  hair. 
But  anguish  graven  on  her  face  I  read, 
And  in  a  sudden  agony  of  dread 

I  forced  my  lips  to  unaccustomed  prayer: 

"  If  Thou  art  God,  despite  my  unbelief, 

Guard  her  who  hath  not  sinned  against  thy  wnrd. 
Who  had  not  mocked  thee  in  her  deepest  grief; 

So  shall  my  mouth  revile  no  more,  O  l)ord!" 
Sleep  veiled  from  me  the  splendor  of  her  eyes. 
Who  knows  if  it  be  thus  that  He  replies? 


-^.«*r  •r:**:*^  r    v  ^'a.^.?-.-  Sj.,. 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 


THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Terminal  in  New  York 
City  is  the  central  feature 
of  an  improvement  whose  total 
cost  will  reach  $100,000,000. 
It  is  a  magnificent  structure  built 
for  efficiency,  almost  regardless 
of  cost. 

It  is  covered  with  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof,  with  vitrified 
tile  surface. 

""A  ould  such  a  roof  have  been 
used  on  this  magnificent,  modern, 
fireproof  structure  if  anything 
better  could  be  obtained  at  any 
price  .''    Surely  not. 

The  fact  is,  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical roof  covering  yet 
devised.    And  it  has  a  record  of 


50  years  of  satisfaction  behind  it. 

In  addition  to  the  great  roof, 
the  foundations  are  water- 
proofed with  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
and  Felt — the  same  materials 
as  are  used  in  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roofs. 

In  a  small  part  of  the  first 
section  of  the  tunnel  a  substitute 
for  pitch  was  tried  but  quickly 
abandoned. 

About  4,000,000  pounds  of 
Barrett's  pitch  were  used 
for  underground  work  and 
roofing. 

The  Barrett  Specification 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
architect,  engineer  and  owner 
of  buildings.  Copy  of  it  free 
on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburg  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  New  Orleans  I-ondon,  England 


<s^ 


DustvRoadsMean-DiRL  DISEASE.  DEATH 

Dr.  Cushman,  of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  says  :  — 

"  If,    as  doctors    say,   dust  means  dirt,  dirt  means  disease,   and   disease 
means  death,   dusty  roads  have   no  place   in   our    national   economics." 


ALL  DUST  LAID 
Cheaply.  Effectively 


ASPHALTOILENE 


Insures    pure,  clean 
air,  clean  buildings 


A  few  barrels  of  Asphaltoiiene  applied  with  our  hand  sprayer,  at  less 
than  cost  of  sprinkiinjj  with  water,  will  render  an  entire  square  dustiess 
for   the    whole    year,    at    the  same    time    obviating-  the   nuisance  of  mud. 

Toien  and  City  Officiah,  Property  Owners    with   Road  Frontage  should  Investigate  at  once. 
Send  Postal  Card  for  Full  Information. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Our  rfii(;<T>i  jiri'  a.sncd  to  inp...il(in  Tiik  I.itkkah^   DuiK.^r  when  wrltlnK  t4)  uUvertlwrs. 
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Hawthorn"  Moton 
also  operate 

Cream  Freezers, 

Pumps, 

Wood  Lathes, 

Machine  Tools, 

Ventilating  Fans, 

Meat  Choppers, 

Emery  Wheels, 

Etc. 


/•r 


Powet  Where  You  Need  It 


with 


TflADC    MARIV. 

Motors 


TF  you  have  machines  that  re- 
quire power,  use  "Hawthorn" 
Motors  and  put  the  power  where  it 
is  needed — right  at  the  machine. 
Do  away  with  power-wasting  behs 
and  shafting  and  give  your  ma- 
chines more  head  room,  your 
workmen  better  light  and  a  more 
flexible  power. 

Do  this  and 
note  the  better 
quality  of  the 
work  —  the  in- 
creased output — 


*9»ve  TIME  AND  rntiOKT 


HUnWl  OUR  BAREST  NOWl" 


the  decreased  power  cost  that  will 
surely  follow. 

You  can  depend  on  '  Hawthorn" 
Motors.  They  are  of  that  high 
quality  common  to  all  Western 
Electric  products.  They  are  as 
near  troubleproof  as  is  possible  to 
make  them. 

Write  our  nearest  house  for  a 
copy  of  Motor  Booklet  No.  8049. 
Tell  them  of  your  power  needs. 
They  will  make  some  valuable 
suggestions. 


The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need 

WesTem  ^hcTrJc  Company 


New  York. 

Philadelphia 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 

Antwerp 


Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis. 
Montreal 
T/ondon  Berlin 


Manufacturers  of 
the  5,000.000 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 


"Bell"  Telephones    g^'^^^ 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

P   ris  TohannesbnrT  Svdne\ 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Tokvo 


Surbrug's  ARCADIA  Mixture 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you  ever  put  in  your  pipe — the 
highest  class— it  stands  aU  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will  like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home 
— you  may  never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  smoke  before. 

Send  10  Cents  for  seunple  which  will  convince 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  St.,  New  York 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

AT    THE    MAYOR'S    DOOR 

For    fifteen     years     Police     Lieutenant 
William  Kennel  has  guarded  the  door  of 
the    Mayor's    office    in    New    York    City. 
Mayors  have  come  and  gone,  but  each  has 
kept  "Bill"  on    sentinel  duty.      This  im- 
portant member  of  the  municipal  admin- 
istration of  America's  greatest  city  is  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  Times  as  "a  man 
!  of  commanding  presence,  with  he^avy,  wavy 
;  iron-gray  hair,  smooth  face  and  square  jaw, 
i  and    more    than    six    feet    of    brawn    and 
I  muscle."     According  to  The  Thnes,  Kennel 
has,  during  his  long  tenure  of  office,  probably 
handled  more  delicate  situations  "than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  almost  any  other  man."     At 
least  seven  times  he  has  been  forced  to  use 
his  police  power  to  protect  the  Mayor. 

Once,  while  Mayor  Strong  was  in  office, 
Kennel  delegated  his  powers  for  a  while  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  Polica 
Commissioner. 

It  came  about  by  the  presence  on  the 
City  Hall  steps  of  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker  who,  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought,  was 
waiting  to  kill  the  Mayor.  The  Police 
Commissioner  ordered  Kennel  to  go  out 
and  arrest  the  man. 

"I  can't  leave  this  post  unless  I  am 
relieved  by  some  one,"  Kennel  said.  "If 
you'll  take  the  place  for  a  few  minutes  I 
will  go  out  and  make  the  arrest." 

So  Mr.  Roosevelt  changed  his  position 
temporarily  and  niounted  guard  and  be 
came  Lieutenant  to  the  Mayor.  Kennel 
was  too  late  to  make  the  arrest,  however, 
as  another  policeman  had  taken  the  man 
into  custody. 

One  afternoon,  during  Beth  Low's  ad- 
ministration, John  L.  Sullivan  walked  in, 
"fighting  drunk,"  and  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  the  Mayor,  right  away. 

"Be  good,  John,"  Kennel  admonished, 
"and  go  away  quietly." 

Sullivan  roared  oiit  an  epithet,  and  with 
his  tremendous  force  aimed  a  blow  at 
Kennel  which,  if  it  had  ever  hit  him,  might 
have  ended  Kennel's  career  then  and  there. 
But  Kennel  was  too  agile  and  dodged  the 
blow.  With  a  quick  motion  he  grabbed 
Sullivan,  turned  him  around,  and,  grabbing 
him  by  the  coat  collar,  ran  him  down  the 
corridor  and  pushed  him  down  the"  City  Hall 
steps. 

Sullivan  did  not  return . 

Kennel's  most  valuable  accomplishment, 
probably,  is  his  ability  to  handle  cranks. 
He  speaks  five  languages — German,  Italian, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Plnglish,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  varieties  of  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish.  So  almost  every  one  gets  an 
answer. 

Not  long  ago  an  old  man  of  apparent  re- 
finement and  sanity  walked  quietly  into  the 
office  and  asked  for  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor 
was  "busy,"  as  he  usually  is  when  unknown 
persons  call,  and  the  old  man  was  requested 
to  write  out  his  message.  This  is  what  he 
wrote,  as'  he  spelled  it : 

"Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  let  j'ou  know  that 
I  would  like  to  go  to  the  crazy  house.  I 
am  a  Tameny  Hall  man.     Oblige, 

"  HoNiRiBLE  Mr.  Freed." 
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It  took  Kennel  only  a  moment  to  pacify 
the  man;  he  went  away  with  assurances 
that  the  Mayor  would  attend  to  his  case. 

It  happens  that  sometimes  two  or  even 
three  cranks  will  meet  at  the  saine  time, 
and  then  Kennel  has  his  hands  full  and  calls 
on  Fire  Captain  "Joe"  Dooley  to  help  him 
out.  Not  so  long  ago  a  stout  German 
waddled  into  the  office,  and  in  broken 
English  said: 

"It  is  that  I  am  to  be  elected  Mayor  of 
Hoboken  pretty  soon,  but  if  the  repeaters 
from  New  York  come  over  the  ferry  once  I 
shall  be  defeated,  it  is  I  fear " 

The  prospective  Mayor  did  not  get  any 
further,  as  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  who  shouted; 

"I  have  invented  an  air-ship,  and  I  want 
the  Mayor  to  take  a  trip  with  me.  The 
Mayor  shall  be  my  guest." 

"  I  am  Kate  Callahan  of  Shelter  Island," 
piped  up  a  quiet  voice,  and  one  of  the  most 
persistent  visitors  hove  in  sight.  "I  want 
the  Mayor  to  make  my  neighbors  stop  talk- 
ing about  me  by  wireless." 

Kennel  had  Dooley  take  care  of  the 
woman  while  he  whispered  to  the  inventor ; 

"That  other  fellow  demands  to  see  the 
Mayor,"  Kennel  told  him,  "and  unless  you 
can  get  rid  of  him  you  won't  have  a  chance. 

The  inventor  talked  to  the  future  Mayor 
of  Hoboken,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
walked  out  arm  in  arm,  each  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  other. 

"When  one  gets  used  to  the  work  it  is 
easy,"  said  Kennel  when  asked  about  his 
work.  "I  don't  mind  the  cranks  very 
much,  but  I  have  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
all  of  them,  as  some  of  them  might  do  harm. 
There  have  been  times  when  if  the  people 
were  not  pacified  they  would  have  caused 
trouble  and  no  one  knows  what  would  have 
happened." 

Kennel  is  importuned  many  times  a  daj- 
for  aid  for  one  thing  or  another.  If  he  gave 
money  every  time  it  was  asked  he  would 
have  very  little  salary  for  himself.  It  was 
of  recent  occurrence  that  the  Lieutenant, 
on  returning  from  luncheon,  found  a  little 
girl  waiting  to  see  him. 

"You're  Lieutenant  Kennel?"  she  asked. 
"Well,  my  father  is  sick  and  I  came  to  see 
if  the  Mayor  couldn't  help  him." 

"The  Mayor  is  busy,"  the  policeman  said. 
"Take  this  dollar  and  get  something  for 
him." 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  child  retvurned. 
From  under  her  coat  she  produced  two 
Maltese  kittens.  "I  brought  one  for  you 
and  one  for  the  Mayor,"  she  said.  "Do 
you  think  that  will  be  enough  ? " 

Kennel  said  he  thought  it  was  too  much, 
and  advised  her  to  take  the  kittens  home 
for  a  week. 

"I'll  be  back,"  she  rejoined,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Absorbed  in  reading  a  report.  Lieutenant 
Kennel  did  not  discover  the  presence  of 
a  woman  in  the  office  recently  until  she 
had  glided  silently  up  to  his  desk.  She 
remarked : 

"I  am  the  Mayor's  wife!" 

Kennel  bowed  profoundly. 

"Yes,  I  am  the  Mayor's  wife,  and  I  de- 
mand that  the  flag  be  restored.  See,"  she 
exclaimed,  "you  minions  of  this  office,  you 
plutocrats,  you  czars,  you  emperors,  you 
have  lost  the  flag,  and  it  shall  never  be  re- 
claimed except  through  myself — the  May- 
nr's  wife." 

"Your  wish  shall  be  obeyed,  Madam," 


The  A/zvays-on-DuPy 
Telephone 


Your  Bell  Telephone  is  on 
duty  1440  minutes  every  day. 
So  is  the  telephone  exchange; 
so  are  the  toll  lines  which  rad- 
iate through  the  neighboring 
communities;  so  are  the  long 
distance  lines  which  connect 
you  with  far-away  cities  and 
other  radiating  systems. 

The  whole  Bell  System  is  on 
duty  1440  minutes  a  day — and 
if  any  of  these  minutes  are  not 
used,  their  earning  power  is 
irrevocably  lost. 

Like  the  Police  Force  or  the 
Fire  Department,  the  telephone 
is  not  always  working — but  it 
is  always  on  duty  and  always 
costing  money.  But  you  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  fire 
department  if  your  burning 
house  had  to  take  its  turn;  nor 
with  the  police  force  if  you 
had  to  wait  in  line  to  receive 
protection. 


You  want  service  at  once. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Bell 
System  endeavors  to  give  you 
— immediate  attention,  instan- 
taneous service.  Itstrivestobe 
always  ready  to  receive  your 
call  at  any  point,  and  connect 
you  with  any  other  point — 
without  postponement  or 
delay. 

it  would  be  much  cheaper  if 
telephone  customers  would  be 
content  to  stand  in  line,  or  if 
their  communications  could  be 
piled  up  to  be  sent  during  slack 
hours;  or  if  the  demand  was  so 
distributed  as  to  keep  the  whole 
system  comfortably  busy  for 
1440  consecutive  minutes  a 
day. 

But  the  public  needs  imme- 
diate and  universal  service  and 
the  Bell  System  meets  the 
public's  requirements. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BUY  THE  "SANITARY" 
CRYSTAL  GLASS  ICE  CREAM  FREEZER 

Then  you  will  realize  how  much  more  delicious  is  ice  cream  made  in  and 
served  from  glass  than  from  metal.  Ptomaine  poisoning  impossible.  Neither 
crank,  gear  nor  dasher  required.  Ice  cream  that  is  firm,  smooth  and  velvety. 
Why  not  relieve  yourself  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  old  style  metal  freezer 

AND  MAKE  YOUR  ICE  CREAM  IN   GLASS 

WITHOUT  GRINDING  OR  CRANKING 

PURE,  SAFE,  DEUCIOUS 

One  «ze  only — producing  dessert  for  family  of  eight.  Any  portion  not  served  can 
be  repacked  and  kept  in  perfect  condition  for  days.  Commended  by  thousands  ol 
domestic  acience  experts  and  housewives. 

Don't      take      chances     in    use     of     old-faihioned     metal    freezer*. 

Get  the  "Sanitary"  of  your  dealer.  I(  hr  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.23  and  we  will  ship  by  express  promptly.  Circulars  and  special  offer  for  two  cent  stamp. 

CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO.,  412  Aaylum  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE 
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This  is  Stencil  Design  No.  11,  Suitable  for  Curtain  and  Wall  Decoration. 

An  ordinary  and  uninteresting  room 
can  be  made  delightful  by  a  different 
color  scheme,  proper  hangings  and 
floor   coverings. 


Our  portfolio,  sent  free,  gives  the  proper  colors  and  the 
kinds  of  finishes  to  be  used  upon  walls,  ceilings,  floors 
and  woodwork  for  every  room,  together  with  the  hang- 
ings, rugs  and  furniture  that  will  produce  the  best  result. 
Write  for  this  portfolio  if  you  have  a  house  or  even  a 
room  to  be  decorated.  The  sending  of  the  portfolio  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  use  the  products  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  except  that  you  cannot  produce  satisfactory 
results  without  using  them. 

SherwintWilliams 

PAINTS  &VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to:  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Decorative  Department,  651  Caiial  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Your  Home  and 
its  Decoration" 

is  an  attractive  20i>- page  book 
filled  with  practical  hints  on 
home  decoration. 
Contains  12  beau- 
tiful color  plates 
and  130  other 
illustrations. 
Everyone  inter- 
ested in  correct 
home  decoration  should  have 
a  copy  of  this  book.  Price 
$2.00.  Postage  15c  extra. 


For  wear  with  knee 
or  full-length  draw- 
ers— absolutely  flat 
at  every  point  of 
contact — cool,  light, 
sanitary,  and  com- 
fortable, however 
put  on  the  leg. 


No  metal  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin, 

no  pad  to  heat  the 
leg,  no  thick,  clum- 
sy buttons.  The 
grip  stands  away — 

your  pencil  will  easily 
slip  beneath  it 


25c  and  50c — at  dealers,  or  we  mail  them. 

Pioneer  Suspender  Go.  estabushed  istt  Philadelphia 


the  wary  policeman  replied.  "If  yoii  will 
step  into  the  police  station  the  Lieutenant 
there  will  show  yon  the  flag  intact.  It  is 
safe." 

The  woman  was  escorted  to  the  police 
station,  and  later  was  taken  to  the  Psy- 
chopathic Ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Inventors,  we  are  told,  are  the  bane  ol: 
Kennel's  existence. 

They  invent  everything  under  the  sun 
and  want  immediate  fmancial  backing, 
never  less  than  thousands  of  dollars.  One 
recently  invented  an  iron  table  and  arrans'^ed 
to  have  all  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoors 
magnetized  so  that  the  attraction  would 
prevent  them  from  falling  to  the  floor. 


SHERMAN  AS  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

"As  I  believe  that  he  was  the  ablest  and 
best  college  president  I  ever  knew,  so  do  I 
believe  that  he  was  the  master  grand 
strategist  of  our  Civil  War."  This  tribute 
to  General  Sherman  comes  from  a  man  who 
taught  in  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  and 
Military  Academy  (now  the  Louisiana  State 
University),  while  Sherman  was  its  super- 
intendent during  the  two  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Sherman  organ- 
ized and  started  the  academy  and  was  its 
first  head,  and  Mr.  David  F.  Boyd,  who 
write.';  this  little-known  chapter  in  the  great 
soldier's  life  in  The  American  College  (New 
York),  was  his  "Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages"  and  later  his  successor.  He 
tells  of  their  first  meeting: 

In  1859,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before  our  Louisiana  State  Seminary  was 
to  open,  1  reported  at  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent. Col.  W.  T.  Sherman.  He  was 
absent.  I  was  received  by  a  sprightly 
young  man,  the  orderly.  Colonel  Sherman 
soon  came.  He  received  me  very  kindly 
and  graciously;  took  me  to  tea  with  him, 
and  in  his  characteristic  way  chatted  about 
everything.  He  was  then,  as  he  ever  was, 
the  prince  of  talkers.  I  fell  in  love  with  him 
at  first  sight.  His  appearance  then  was 
very  striking.  Tall,  angular,  with  figure 
slightly  bent,  bright  hazel  eyes  and  auburn 
hair,  with  a  tuft  of  it  behind  that  would, 
when  he  was  a  little  excited,  stick  straight 
rnit. 

Mr.  Boyd  soon  learned  that  Sherman  was 
a  born  organizer  and  executive  officer,  who 
could  run  successfully  any  enterprise  "  from 
a  saw-mill  up  to  an  army  of  100,000  men." 

One  soon  saw  in  him  two  men — the  stern, 
exacting  man  of  business  or  duty,  and  the 
kind,  sympathetic  friend  and  adviser.  He 
made  every  professor  and  cadet  at  the 
Seminary  keep  his  place  and  do  his  duty. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  the  intimate  .social 
companion  and  confidential  friend  of  the 
professors  and  a  kind,  loving  father  to  the 
cadets.  All  loved  him.  In  the  "off  hours " 
from  duty  or  drill  he  encouraged  the  cadets 
to  look  him  up  and  have  a  talk.  And  often 
I  have  seen  his  private  rooms  nearly  full  of 
boys,  listening  to  his  stories  of  army  or 
Western  life  which  he  loved  so  well  to  tell 
them.    Nor  could  he  appear  on  the  grounds 
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in  recreation  hours  without  the  cadets  one 
by  one  gathering  aroxind  him  for  a  talk. 

When  a  cadet  fell  sick,  Sherman  visited 
his  bedside  several  times  a  day  and  at  night. 
Such  lively  personal  interest  won  for  him 
the  perfect  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
students. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  super- 
intendent's impatience  with  inefficient 
teaching,  whether  it  came  from  lack  of 
ability,  or  from  an  excess  of  learning  which 
kept  the  instructor  from  coming  down  to 
the  level  of  his  pupils.  As  an  instance  f)f 
this — 

At  the  opening  of  our  school,  one  of  the 
professors,  a  graduate  and  late  professor  of 
a  European  university,  gave  an  opening 
or  inaugural  lecture  to  his  class,  the  whole 
school  being  present.  He  talked  as  he  might 
have  talked  to  the  faculty  and  seniors  of 
Harvard.  I  noticed  Sherman  looking  glum 
and  biting  his  lip;  and,  the  lecture  over, 
passing  out  near  him — the  world  knows  he 
would  "cuss"  a  little  now  and  then — he 
whispered:  "Every  r1 — d  shot  went  clear 
over  their  heads." 

But  he  soon  dipt  the  wings  of  our 
grandiloquently  soaring  eagle,  and  made 
him  a  plain  barnyard  fowl — a  practical, 
useful  instructor. 


Sherman  was 
we  are  told. 


'  a  natural-bom  detective," 


Once  I  remember  we  were  strolling  in  the 
woods,  and  passed  a  group  of  cadets  a  little 
distance  off.  I  had  observed  nothing  un- 
usual when  he  spoke  up:  "Those  fellows 
seem  a  little  flushed.  They  are  up  to  .some- 
thing." I  thought  no  more  of  it.  The  next 
day  he  called  me  into  his  office  and  said: 
"You  remember  those  boys  we  passed 
yesterday  in  the  woods?  They  were  con- 
cocting a  plan  to  rob  the  hen-roosts  of  the 
neighbors.  They  have  confest  it  all  to 
me."  And  by  his  everlasting  vigilance  and 
quick  perception  he  prevented  mvich  petty 
mischief.  He  was  well  named  Tecumseh. 
The  wily  old  Indian  was  hardly  superior  to 
Sherman  in  reading  the  "signs"  and  divi- 
ning the  plans  of  foe  or  cadet.  Years  after 
the  war  he  told  me  that  he  had  run  a  bank 
in  California,  and  had  commanded  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  but  the  hardest  job  he  ever 
had  was  running  that  little  school  in  Louisi- 
ana. But  he  ran  it  so  easily  and  smoothly 
that  we  little  dreamed  that  it  gave  him  care 
or  trouble. 

We  read  further  of  the  .soldier-educator's 
encouragement  of  and  participation  in  all 
the  social  recreations  of  his  charges,  of  his 
popularity  with  their  parents,  and  his  own 
pleasure  in  living  among  these  warm-heart- 
ed Louisiana  people. 

But  an  end  had  come  to  Sherman's  career 
in  Louisiana — to  all  his  efficiency  at  the 
Seminary,  and  to  all  the  good  times,  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  whi(;h  his  fine  social 
qualities  and  his  Vjrilliant,  instructive  con- 
ver.sation  gave  us.  The  secession  of  Louisi- 
ana was  coming  fast  upon  us 

The  question  of  the  leading  men  of  Lou- 
isiana was  to  keep  him  there  at  the  head 
of  the  school,  his  opposition  to  secession 
notwithstanding.  Bragg,  Beauregard  (who 
had  two  sons  with  us)  Dick  Taylor,  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  O.  Moore,  and  others  of  in- 


ABCRTHAW    CONSTRUCTION    CO. 


CNGINCCRS 


iSir!'jn:5.?-tE  -.-.«., 


This  factory  is  fireproof,  light,  free  from  vibration, 

sanitary,  conveniently  arranged  and 

as  diurable  as  stone 


No  wonder  all  other  materials 
are  giving  way  to  concrete — the 
only  kind  of  construction  that  will 
produce  such  a  plant. 

Are  you  considering  another 
factory?  If  so,  you  need  our 
book  Reinforced  Concrete  in 
Factory  Construction;  delivery 
charges  loc.  It  is  an  authoritative 
book,  full  of  vital  facts  and  useful 
information.  Send  for  a  copy, 
read  it  and  retain  this  fact  for 
later  guidance; 

>ORTLAIMO 

CEMENT 

MAKES  THE   BEST  CONCRETE 

This  is  true  because  Atlas  is 
pure,  is    of  uniform    quality   and 


is  made  in  but  one  grade — the 
best.  Atlas  is  made  of  genuine 
Portland  Cement  rock.  It  con- 
tains no  furnace  slag.  It  Is  the 
brand  used  in  building  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Also  send  for  these  other  books 
in  the  Atlas  Cement  Library: 

Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages — 

Vol.  I.  Large  Houses $1.00 

Vol.  11.  Small  Houses 1.00 

Concrete   Construction    about   the  Home 

and  on  the  Farm  .-...-..-  Free 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction   -    •    .    -  l.CO 

Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction    •    •    .    ■  1. 00 

Concrete  Cottages      ..........  Free 

Concrete  Cartiges  ...........  Free 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  64 

30  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 

I*ar=rest  prodnrtJve  capacity  of  any  c<*ment 
company  in  the  world.   Over  50,000  barreJs 
NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD     per  day. 


ATLAS 


Expressly  fof 

Physiciam 

who  woul  d  employ 
what  is  best  and 
most  practical  in 
"treatment  by  sug- 
gestion "  in  their 
practice. 
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AND    TREATMENT    BY     SUGGESTION 

Br  J.  MILNE  BRAMWELL.  M.B..  CM. 

Author  of  ^''Hypnotism:  lis  History,  Practice 
and  Theory"  etc. 


J'-st 

Publish  e^ 

(■nd^rn  UetbodB  of 
TrrHtinent  S»rleB.) 
1-Jmo.  Cloth.  -2  10 
pagei.  $1.7&  net  j 
pvftpaidy  9t.B5. 


A  Hint  of  the  Cow^t'"//— Historical  —  Surgical 
Cases— Medical  Cases — Telepathy,  Clairvoyance, 
Rapport,  Theory  of   Hypnotism— Methods- 


Suggestibility,  and  the  Causes  which  Influence 
It— .Suggestion  in  Ordinary  Medicine  and  in 
Quackery— Summary,  Conclusion. 


FUNK  a   WACNALL.8  COMPANY     Publishers,   4A-BO    E.  2Jd  Street,  NEW    YORK 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will    ship    yoa    a 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on   approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anyplace  In  thetTnlted  States  withonta  cent  deposit  m  advance,  and 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  yoa  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wua  to  keep  it, 

ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  }u)t  be  out  one  cent.  (>. 

I  nW  CAPTARV  DRIPFQ  ^^  s<^Il  the  higrhest  ?rade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 

fc**"  rilW  I  Ull  1  rniWfc  J  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    We 

save  you $10  to  $2;  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Highest  grade  models  with 

Poncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail^oxder  bicycles^also  reliablejmedium  grade  models  at  unJieard  of  low  prices. 


RIDER  AGENtS  WANTED 


in  each  town  and  district  to  ridft  and  cxliibit  a  samnle 
x9io»'RanKor"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Youwllbo 
astonlshedat  the  tooMA-r/xV/y /<m>/>ri«rond  tlie  lil>cral  pro|)i«itions  and  special  offer  we  will 
el»c  on  the  first  1910  sample  goln^  to  your  town.     Write  at  onco  for  our  special  offtr, 

00  NOT  BUY  a  l)lrycio  or  apairof  tlre8frnm<?>i_V'W  ac  um/rtfr  until  you  receive  ourcatalojjite 
and  Ir^rnour  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCI-E  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  uouer 
your  own  name  jilatc  at  douMc  our  prices.    Orders  filled  tlie  day  received, 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  niimt.^  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  will 
ibe  closed  out  at  once,  at  93  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIBCO     f^  A  ACTED  ODAtf  C  r^^r  wlieels.imrrtnbcs,  lamps,  ryclometers.  parts,  repain 

1  inCai  bUAa  l  en  DnlllWC  andevrrythlog  inthebicyclelineni  ImlfuHuiU prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  tod.iy  for  our  £arf(  Ca/n/ofiM  t>eautirully  Ulu'itrafd  and  containing  a  K'cat  fund  "* 
lntefc«tij>8  matter  and  uieful  Information.     It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  cvcrytlilng.    Write  it  nuiv. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  A-174  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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lip  on  a  ROXFORD 
Garment— 

See  how  easily  it  goes  on — how  well  it  fits.  That's  comfort  for  you. 
Roxford  is  full  cut.     It  fits.     No  binding  or  chafing. 
You  can  get  Roxford  in  the   neiu  styles — kn'»e  drawers,  short- 
sleeve  or    sleeveless    shirts    without    buttons.     Made   of    good 
long- wearing  balbriggan — absorbs   perspiration    and  prevents 
chilling.     Does  not  shrink — fits  after  months  of  wear  and 
washing.     There's  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improve- 
ment in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before 
you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It' s  nuell  nvorth 
iv riling  for. 

Long-tleeve  shirts  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Ankle-length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)  Knee-length  drawers 
Short-sleeve  shirts  Short-stout  drawers 

(no  buttons)  Long-slim  drawers 

50c.,  75c.,  $1.00.        Send  your  name 
for    the     Book     and     please    yourself 

Roxford   Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  J. 

Philadelphia 
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:sl2L'mb''igHHy  in  al'House  wher? 
HBi  a^bolishes  dirh  bub"Dirl- 
6jnd  despB.i:ra.r6  close  ofkinrTry  it-in 
your nexbhouse  c\z^r\\n^W^^-^ii^a 
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Rem  Oh  Gems 

^^\VUII////yy^ 


Looks  like  a  niamoml — wears  like  a 
liaiuond— brilliancy  guaranteed  for- 
leMT— stands  tiling  and  fire  like  a 
1  liamond — has  no  paste,  foil  or  arti- 
|6cial  barking.  l-20th  the  <  cist  of  dia- 
,  nonds.  Set  only  in  solid  gold  miiint- 
fings.  A  marvelously  reconstructed 
■  gem.  Not  an  imitation.  Guaranteed 
I  to  contain  no  glass.  Sent  on  ap- 
proval. Write  for  Catalog.  It  is  free. 
Keniob  JeMelrj    Co.,   45.1  .\.   Bd^vay,  St.  lyoiiisi 


DO  YOU   UKE  TO   DRAW? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  we  willnotfe'ivf  you  auy  grand  prize 
— or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  this 
ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich 
in  a  week.    But  if  you  are  anxious 
to  develop  your  taleut  with  a  success- 
ful cai-toonist.  so  you  can  make  money, 
send  a  ropy  of  this  picture,  with  6c.  in 
stamps   for  portfolio  of   cartoons  and 
sample  lesson  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 
The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning, 
347  Eingmoore  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


STYLE 
ECONOMY 


FIT 
COMFORT 


Never 
Wilts 


Never 
Frays 


The  Litholin Waterproof  ed  Linen  Collar 

Same  Style,  Same  Dull  Finish  You've  Always  Worn 

THAT'S  the  great  charm  about  Litholin  goods — no  one  notices  any  difiference, 
except  that  you  look  neat  when  other  men's  linen  is  "under  the  weather,"  or 
"the  worse  for  wear."  And  so  soon  as  you  adopt  "Litholin"  you  save  daily. 
Nothing  "  shrinks  in  the  wash,"  but  the  bill.  You  cut  that  down  and  can  bank  the 
savings.  Four  collars  and  two  pairs  of  cuffs,  costing  $2.00,  will  carry  you  through 
the  year.     What  you  pay  now  is  at  least  $16.00.     Figure  it  out — cost  and  washing. 

Collars  25c  Cuffs  50c 

Genuine  Litholin  Goods  are  always  sold  from  a  Red  box 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  rize,  number  wanted,  with  remittance,  and  we  will  mail, 
pijstpaid.      Jiimklet  of  ttules  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY,    7  Waverly  Place,    New  York 


fluence,  were  warm  per-son;  1  friends  of 
Sherman.  They  wrote  him  ani  begged  him 
to  stay  in  Louisiana — I  saw  the  letters  at 
the  tiine — telling  him  that  his  opinions  were 
well  known ;  that  he  would  not  be  asked  or 
e.xpected  to  take  up  arms  for  the  South; 
that  no  one  would  molest  him,  but  that  all 
wanted  him  to  remain  in  Loviisiana  at  the 
head  of  the  school  which  he  had  inaugurated 
so  auspiciously,  and  was  conducting  so 
successfully.  But  he  did  go — resigning  an 
oflice  with  a  salary  of  $4,500  a  year  and 
house  free  of  cost,  to  return  North  a  poor 
man,  with  nothing  assured  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  This  was  Sherman's  first 
sacrifice  for  the  Union. 

I  happened  to  be  with  him  in  his  private 
room  when  the  mail  came,  telling  us  of 
the  actual  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  of  South  Carolina.  Sherman 
hurst  out  crying,  and  began,  in  his  nervous 
way,  pacing,  the  floor  and  deprecating  the 
step  which  he  feared  might  bring  destruc- 
tion on  the  whole  country.  For  an  hour  or 
more  this  went  on.  Every  now  and  then 
he  would  stop  and,  addressing  himself  to 
me,  he  would  exclaim,  as  if  broken-hearted, 
"You,  you  people  of  the  South,  believe 
there  can  be  peaceable  secession.  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing.  I  know  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  peaceable  secession. 
If  you  will  have  it,  the  North  must  fight 
you  for  its  own  preservation.  Yes,  South 
Carolina  has  by  this  act  of  secession  pre- 
cipitated war.  Other  Sotithern  States  will 
follow  through  sympathy.  This  country 
will  be  drenched  in  blood.  God  only  knows 
how  it  will  all  end.  Perhaps  the  Hberties  of 
the  whole  country,  of  every  section  and 
every  man  will  be  destroyed,  and  yet  you 
know  that  within  the  Union  no  man's 
liberty  or  property  in  all  the  South  is  en- 
dangered. Then  why  should  any  Southern 
State  leave  the  Union?  Oh,  it  is  all  folly, 
madness,  a  crime  against  civilization!" 

Governor  Moore,  even  before  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  Louisiana, 
had  seized  the  forts  in  lower  Louisiana  and 
the  barracks  and  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge 
with  all  its  munitions  of  war.  Our  school 
was  a  State  ordnance  post  and  Sherman  was 
still  ordnance  officer,  and  so  a  large  con- 
signment of  the  captured  muskets  and 
munitions  was  shipped  up  to  him.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  disgust  and  mortification 
that  he  was  thus  called  upon  to  take  a  part , 
however  insignificant,  in  what  he  called 
"treason."  He  complained  to  me  most 
bitterly  that  the  Governor  and  Bragg,  his 
military  adviser,  would  expect  and  ask  of 
him  as  it  were  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  his 
receipt  for  those  arms  was  his  only  act  of 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederacy. 
Southerner  and  Confederate  as  I  was,  I 
could  but  sympathize  with  hiin — a  victim 
of  circumstances  placed  in  a  false  position. 

Shortly  Louisiana  seceded,  and  his  resig- 
nation went  promptly  in 

The  morning  he  left  he  had  the  battalion 
formed.  Stepping  out  in  front  of  them,  he 
made  them  a  short  talk,  and  then,  passing 
along  the  line,  right  to  left,  bade  each  and 
every  officer  and  man — not  a  dry  eye  among 
them — an  affectionate  farewell.  Then, 
approaching  our  sad  group  of  professors,  he 
silently  shook  our  hands,  attempted  to 
speak,  broke  down,  and,  with  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks,  with  another  effort,  he 
could  only  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  sa}' 
"You  are  all  here."  Then,  turning  quickly 
on  his  heel,  he  left  us  to  be  ever  in  our 
hearts. 

And  is  it  not  strange  that  the  very  spot 
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Sherman  left  that  morning  to  go  North  and 
enter  the  Union  army  was  the  boyhood 
home  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  from  which 
he  went  to  the  cadetship  at  West  Point? 

Nearly  every  man  and  boy  of  us  who  re- 
mained that  morning  at  the  Academy  went 
into  the  Confederate  Army,  except  two  who 
entered  the  Union  Army.  Some  of  us  were 
captured,  I  among  them,  and  whenever 
Sherman  heard  of  it  we  soon  felt  his  sym- 
pathy and  his  helping  hand.  He  never  for- 
got us.  Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known 
intimately  and  well,  he  was  the  greatest 
and  one  of  the  verj-  best. 

I  am  proud  of  my  unique  experience — a 
professor  under  Sherman  and  a  soldier  under 
Stonewall  Jackson. 


WHEN  BJORNSON  CHALLENGED  THE 
KING 

The  recent  death  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjcirn- 
son  recalls  the  almost  forgotten  fact  that 
he  once  challenged  King  Oscar  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  fight  a  duel,  this  being  the 
only  case  in  modern  times  of  a  reigning 
sovereign  receiving  a  cartel  from  one  of  his 
subjects.  It  all  happened,  says  a  UTiter  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  through  a  bit  of 
literary  jealousy  and  rivalry : 

King  Oscar,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
literary  pretensions  of  no  mean  order,  and 
figured  extensively  as  a  poet,  author,  and 
playwright  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
Bjomson.  The  latter  having  learned  tliat 
His  Majesty  had  criticized  in  a  most  merci- 
less and  unsparing  manner  »ne  of  his  plays 
— the  one  entitled  "En  Fallit"  ("A  Bank- 
ruptcy")— immediately  flew  into  a  great 
rage.  Regarding  it  not  in  the  light  of  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  his  sovereign,  but 
merely  as  a  piece  of  envy  on  the  part  of  a 
jealous  and  soured  rival,  he  at  once  chal- 
lenged the  King  to  fight  a  dual  and  to 
grant  him  satisfaction  on  the  field  of  honor. 
Oscar  was  very  democratic,  simple,  and  un- 
affected save  in  literary  matters.  'This, 
however,  was  more  than  he  could  stand, 
and  accordingl}-  he  issued  orders  for  the 
prosecution  of  Bjomson  on  a  wharge  of 
lese  majesty. 

Rather  than  fate  the  penalties  provided 
by  statute  for  an  offense  of  this  f.ind,  the 
irascible  Norwegian  i>laywright  ])ref erred 
to  seek  refuge  abroad,  and  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  by  becoming  the  responsible 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  Norwegian  pajier 
published  at  St.  Petersburg,  calling  for 
the  emancipation  of  Norway  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
for  the  e.stablishment  f)f  a  rejmblic  at 
Christiania. 

In  course  of  time  he  became  aware  that 
if  the  paper  was  tolerated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  if  he  was  encouraged,  that  it 
was  solely  on  the  understanding  that  any 
republic  established  in  Norway  should  be 
under  Muscovite  suzerainty.  This  cooled 
his  ardor.  The  paper  died  a  natural  death, 
and  King  Oscar,  who  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  who  realized  that  Bjornson  was 
one  of  the  literary  glories  of  his  drmble 
kingdom,  caused  all  charges  against  him 
to  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
return  to  Norway. 

Shortly  aften\'ard  Oscar,  c)n  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  Christiania, 
was  serenaded  by  the  leading  choral  so- 
ciety of  the  city,  a  society  exclu.sively 
masculine,  and  in  which  not  only  students 


THIS  Tobacco 

cost  a  fortune 

to  perfect! 

You  nor  anyone  else 
has  smoked  such  won- 
derfully good  tobacco  as 
Prince    Albert — the    finest 
ever  pushed  into  a  pipe  bowl 
or  rolled  into  a  cigarette  I 

If  you  know  the  delights  of  pipe- 
smoking — even   with    tobacco    that 
scorches    your  tongue — just   imagine 
the  pleasure  Prince  Albert  will  give  you 
because  it  can't  bite  your  tongue,  no  matter 
how  sensitive  it  is  ! 

Smoke  it  fast,  smoke  it  "red-hot,"  Prince 
Albert  remains  true  to  its  claim  that  it's  the 
only  tobacco  in  the  world  without  a  "sting." 

Prince  Albert  Is  made  by  a  patented  process  that 
removes  the  objectionable  "bite"  and  leaves  the 
tobacco  sweet  and  wholesome.  This  process  is  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  the  makers.  Hence,  no  other 
tobacco  in  the  world  CAN    be  like  Prince  Albert. 

Just  figure  out  the  joy  of  smoking  your 
fill  of  tobacco  at  one  sitting  and  not  even 
having  your  tongue  tingle  I 

That's  Prince  Albert  for  you! 

Take  our  say-so.  Try  it.  It's  only  fair 
to  yourself,  to  your  tongue  ! 

Stnd  eight  cents  for  our  special  introductory  tin  if 
your  tobacconist  does  not  have  Prince  RIberf. 
Send  his  name,  too,  and  we'll  see  he  is  supplied, 
so  that  hereafter  you  can  buy  from  him  direct. 
This  offer  applies  only  in  the  United  States  and  is 
iust  to  gel  Prince  Albert  into  your  hands  quickly. 
Send  8  cents  to-day. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST    Original  and  Genuino 

UORI    I OIC'Q  MALTED  miLK 

^^  ^^0  Is.  Lb  I  ^^^  Im       ^^  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.      Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Others   are  Imiiaiions^Ask  for  Hor/ick's^^ Everywhere. 


A  Flying  Start 

We   .-ire   oruanized   to   promote   successful   poultry  culture.      Vou  can  tret  a 
flying  start  as  a  poultryman  and  make  profits  sure  by  using  the 


Rancocas  Strain 
White  Leghorn 


HATCHING  EGGS 


We  have  over 
10,000  Layers 


RANCOCAS 

EGGS 

HIGHEST 

FERTILITY 


The  layini{  propensily  of  our  S.  C.  White  I.CKhorns  Is  Indestructibly  fixed.     They  are  not 
^   bred  for     fiiiiny"  purposes.    Ours  are  thoroughly  bred  utility  birds,  "the  kind  Ihut  lar 
tiiceuir"."     we  have   10,000  layers,   and  establish  every  year  more  paying  ei;i;  farms 
for  beiilnncrs  and  Introduce  more  vitality  into  flocks  of  expert  poultry  raisers  than 
any  other  farm  In  the  country.     You  can  avoid  all  halchlnK  losses   hyorderinB  <l«y- 
fild-elilx    from  us.      Any  .size  shipment    from  25  upward,  all  sturdy  and  vlgoroua. 
Breeding  stock,  any  <iuantity.     Complete  Instructions  for  beginners— care,  feedlnic 
etc.    No  charge.     Write  for  circular  Klvlng  our  plan  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

J.  M.  Fojiar,  Pr»«ldenl,  Bo>   166,  Brown's  Mills  In  Ih*  PInas,  N.  J. 
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Many  Smokers  Tell   Me 

that  my  advertising  has  "educated  them." 
They  have  always  known  when  they  liked  a 
cigar,  but  there  was  a  time  when  they  didn't 
know  why.       Necessarily  they  bought  blir  My. 

They  learned  from  my  advertis- 
ing that  the  best  cigar  tobacco  in 
the  world  is  grown  on  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  that  tobacco  grown 
from. Cuban  seed  in  Porto  Rico, 
Florida,  or  anywhere  else,  fails 
utterly  to  retain  the  rich  flavor 
peculiar  to  Cuban  or  Havana 
tobacco.  They  learned  that  an  all 
Havana  cigar  is  too  "heavy"  for 
many  smokers,  but  that  a  Havana 
filler  with  a  wrapper  of  leal  Sumatra 
tobacco  makes  a  delightful  smoke. 
They  learned  that  mechanically 
rolled  cigars,  or  those  rolled  by 
indifferent  workmen,  are  the  kind 
that  "draw  bad"  and  bum  up  on 
one  side. 

I  have  said  all  this  at  different 
times  when  talking  of  my  Shivers' 
Pnnatela,  which  I  manufacture  in 
my  own  factory  located  in  the 
business  center  of  Philadelphia. 
The  filler  used  in  my  Panatelas  is 
tobacco  grouTi  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  wrapper  is  genuine 
Sumatra.  If  there  was  a  simpler, 
more  emphatic,  way  of  making 
these  statements,  I  would  use  it, 
because  I  am  anxious  to  impress 
the  fact  that  my  cigars  are  Havana 
filler,  Sumatra  wrapper,  hand-made 
by  expert  workmen. 

I  could  sell  these  cigars  through 
the  "regular  channels"  and  they 
would  cost  you  ten  cents  each. 
Instead  I  sell  to  the  smoker.  Everj' 
cent  of  middleman's  profit  and  ex- 
penses is  eliminated.  By  this  plan 
I  can  offer  my  Panatela  for^^S.OO 
per  hundred. 

MY  OFFER  IS :— I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Pematela  Cigars,  on  approval  to 
a  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepedd.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
meiining  forty  at  my  expense  if 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  if 
he  is  pleased,  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 

I  make  this  offer  so  that  you  may  risk  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  try  my  cigars.  I  couldn't  offer 
to  do  more  without  being  impudent.  I  am  not 
trying  to  force  my  cigars  on  anyone,  but  I  do 
want  everj' man  who  smokes  to  give  them  a  trial. 

In  ordering  please  inclose  business  card  or  send 
personal  references.  State  which  you  prefer, 
light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


p^^^ 


^'V. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  KTZK 
AND  SHAPE 


[May   21, 


913  Filbert   Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Genuine  Panama 


Style  No.  600 


0rowii4-*Jin- 
lirim  23 -Sill. 


FI\K  Ctl'.lI.ITV  P,*V.*M.*  KTIt.lW-LlKht.  Cool 

mill  IliiraUlo.    Can  be  renr.vat'fi  and  r«-hIorkc<l  oa*  h  Bci.'j/in  as 

gi«yA  as  now.   Wo  mtlhor  thc8c  IIiitH  diroct  Troin  the 
lonth  Ain<>ri<-nii  lViitlv<>»«— Th^n  ahapo  and   trim   Ihcm  in 
New  York  to  rtlO  stylctr— Wo  Have  Vou  Two  ProfltH. 

They  are  eaaily  worth  $10  !n  any  hnt  sJorc.  Cntnlofr  of  20 
other  etylca  In  Men's  and  Women's  Pananins  on  rcimst. 

Your  Old  Panama  r^nnvatod  and  robloi^kod  in  any  stvle  on  rcrfipt 
of  $2  00.  Don't  Walt  for  thi?  worchinj  wcathpi — Order  To- 
day, givinij  Btylr  Ko.  and  hrad  sizo, 

CULEBRA   HAT  CO.,  Panama  Hat  Gatherer*  and  DUtriboters 

Dept.  A,  11  and  13  Waverley  Place,  New  York 


but  also  the  most  noted  business  men  and 
the  local  authorities  were  represented.  It 
was  a  beautiful  night.  The  square  in  front 
of  the  palace  was  densely  packed,  while  the 
King,  the  most  stately  and  majestic  mon- 
arch of  his  time,  stood  bareheaded  on  the 
balcony  listening  to  the  singing.  At  the 
termination  of  the  second  song  the  King, 
raising  his  voice,  called  for  one  of  Bjorn- 
son's  most  beautiful  and  most  popular 
songs,  the  rendering  of  which  aroused  in- 
describable enthusiasm,  the  whole  crowd 
joining  in,  as  did  also  the  King,  in  certain 
portions  of  the  singing,  while  at  the  close 
Oscar  received  the  greatest  ovation  that 
ever  fell  to  his  share  at  Christiania  during 
his  long  reign  over  Norway. 

On  the  following  morning  he  sent  to 
Bjornson  the  grand  cVoss  of  the  highly 
prized  Norwegian  order  of  St.  Olaf,  with 
a  charming  and  flattering  letter,  calculated 
to  efTace  the  remembrance  of  all  past  dif- 
ferences. It  was  a  far  more  sensible  and 
altogether  royal  manner  of  granting  satis- 
faction than  that  originally  demanded  by 
the  poet  of  his  sovereign  in  the  shape  of 
pistols  for  two  and  cofTee  for  four. 


THE  TWO  DEATHS  OF  LEONARD 
French  history  has  fnany  puzzles,  but 
perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  all,  remarks 
a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly,  is  that  of  the 
death  of  Jean  Antie,  alias  Leonard,  the 
hair-dresser  of  Marie  Antoinette.  This  man, 
according  to  all  the  official  documents,  had 
the  somewhat  rare  experience  of  dying  twice. 
When  the  royal  family  made  that  ill-starred 
attempt  to  flee  from  Paris,  Leonard  was 
sent  ahead  as  a  scout.  He  was  seized, 
brought  back  to  the  city,  and  condemned  to 
death. 

So  far  as  any  one  then  knew,  he  was  duly 
decapitated,  his  death  being  properly 
recorded  in  the  register  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Investigation  has,  however, 
elicited  the  interesting  fact  that  the  ex- 
hair-dresser  was  very  much  alive  in  Russia 
in  the  year  1814;  and,  to  complicate  matters, 
the  Paris  register  showed  his  secoiid  death 
certificate  under  the  year  1820.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  just  how  did  Leonard 
manage  to  evade  the  penalty  that  every 
one  had  no  doubt  he  had  suffered?  A 
great  many  guesses  have  been  ventured, 
and  the  following  explanation,  oflered  by 
one  puzzled  historian,  seems,  of  all  of  them, 
the  most  reasonable. 

One  day,  while  a  group  of  condemned 
were  awaiting  their  turn  for  execution,  the 
guillotine  broke  down  and  had  to  be  re- 
paired. A  number  of  victims  had  been 
executed;  ten  or  a  dozen  were  obliged 
to  stand  waiting  till  the  repairs  had  been 
accomplished. 

Now  it  appears  that  one  individual,  the 
twentieth  on  the  list,  whose  hands  were,  as 
was  the  cvistom,  bound  behind  him,  grew 
faint  at  the  dela\'.  He  leaned  against  the 
line  of  officers  that  separated  the  prisoners 
from  the  mob  of  spectators.  Stiddenly  a 
gap  opened  behind  the  man,  almost  uncon- 
sciously he  slipt  through,  and  the  line 
closed  once  more.  A  bystander  reached 
over  and  placed  a  hat  on  the  man's  bare 
head,  and  the  people  crowded  about  as  if 
to  hide  him.  A  short  time  thereafter  a  man, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  was  seen  in  the 
Champs-Elys^es,  walking. with  the  air  of 


Three  Years  to  Make 
Each  Pipe 

Your  smoke  can't  give  you  all  of  its  charm, 
its  comfort,  its  rare,  soothing  pleasure  if  you 
spoil  It  with  a  poorly  made  pipe. 

Tobacco  can't  do  itself  justice  in  a  pipe 
that's  made  in  a  hurry.  You  can't  realize 
all  that  this  means  until  you  smoke  a 


Briar 


{Made  in 


Enfiland) 


For  61  years  these  pipes  have  been  known  as  the 
best  the  world  can  proauce. 

Each  of  these  peerless  pipes  passes  throug-n  210 
operations— and  in  each,  the  workman  takes  his 
tunc. 

The  bowls  of  these  pipes  are  turned  from  briar 
root  that  is  seasoned  for  three  solid  years.  And 
after  they  are  turned,  an  average  of  only  36  per  cent 
of  these  bowls  is  accepted  by  our  three  sets  of 
inspectors. 

All  of  this  time,  this  care,  this  effort  is  necessary 
to  give  you  a  perfect  smoke.  At  its  price  a  B  B  H 
pipe  is  cheaper  than  a  common  pipe. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

Sold  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  world.  If  not 
on  sale  at  your  dealer's,  send  us  his  name  on  a 
postal  and  we  shall  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  LTD. 
U.  S.  Branch.  121  W.  23d  St.  NEW  YORK 
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Your 


tar.v  $60.  Suve  money.  Print 
forotliera.liii:  ptotit.  All  easy, 
^^  -  rnles  sent.  Write  lactorv  for 
M  B^ran^V^  press (Htalog.TYPE,  |>aijer.<&i 
\^  W  JUtiie  PKK88  ro_  Meridrn,  Conn- 
Testimonials  trova  Cuatoiiivrs  j  A  mi-rchiint  writes; 
"  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  mu  life  btfitre,  but 
printed  gnml  circular  first  dan"  A  piii'tor  wrin-s :  "Jt 
helps  my  church  work.  Yonnu'  mnn  sjijs  :  "  /  made  $i^ 
evenings  in  one  week."     YOU  ciin  do    n«  well,  or  better. 


Tru-Iii  Shur-on 
Speciacles  are 
differeni.. 
The  "difference^ 

js  Hie 
■jznproveTneni. 


Tru-Fit  Shur~on 

S p&ctacl&s 


Comfortable,  Efficient, 
Inconspicuous 

Different  from  all  others.  Lenses 
held  in  position  by  two  small,  rocking 
gold  pads. 

Properly  adjusted,  they  will  not 
mark  bridge  of  nose,  slip  down  or  hurt 
behind  the  ears. 

Send  for  information  that  will  show 
you  WHY  no  other  spectacles  can  give 
you  the  same  degree  of  comfort  or  look 
as  well  when  being  worn  as  TRU-FIT 
SHUR-ON  SPECTACLES. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  E.  Rochester,  N.  Y.        Estab.  1 864 
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A  Great  Cleansing  Force 

The  trail  of  Sanitol  is  marked 
by  white  teeth. 

Besides  polishing  and  keeping 
the  teeth  white,  the 
antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  Sanitol  enter 
every  crevice  and 
prevent  decay, 
keep  the  gums 
healthy  and  the 
mouth  clean  and 
wholesome. 
Sanitol  imparts  a  cool 
refreshing  feeling  and 
leaves  a  pleasant  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

In   either   powder   or 

paste  form,  equally 

effective. 

25c  everywhere. 

Is  your  mouth 

Sanitol  Pure? 


V'oii  can't 
always  re- 
place a  broken 
cup;  lint  you  can 
always  mcnJ  it  with  Cii-inentiutn — iiieiKl  it 
to  stay.  For  Ca-mentiuin  is  a  powerful 
mrnero/ paste.  When  set,  it  is  insoluble  in 
hot  water.  You  can  use  it  on  china,  plass, 
furniture,  pots,  and  leaky  pipes — almost 
anvthingr  about  the  house. 

C^MENTIUM 

Stickt  everything^  but  is  not  sticky" 

25c  ftt  hinlwar''.  dra?.   'I< j.ftrlnwnt,  trr'^-rry  airl  ntBti'.n^ry 

fftorrs.     If  your  *l<'nl'T  hann't  it  wr  mn  NUppljr  you. 

WriVr  for  FRKK  b.K.kI.t— '  l.ittl.- 

Trapr-rlic!!   fr'-in  Kvfrytav   I-'f-- 

C/EMENTIUM   SALES  CO. 

S<.li.  AlT'  nH  for  I'     >     A. 
ttn  I.  nujlUmm  lU,  Rwton.nax!  7N  I.  Wuha.h  AT>.,<'lilf.aKn: 
k  .VI   I.  <  Imrch  .Str»»l.  .\»w   lork 


I  while  the  tanks  filled  with  water,  and  the 
bout  went  down  at  an  incline  of  about 
twenty-five  degrees.  After  striking  the 
bottom  the  water  began  rushing  in;  the 
switchboard  was  immersed  in  water;  all 
electric  lights  went  out;  the  fuses  burnt 
away,  and  the  boat  was  filled  with  poison- 
ous gases,  so  that  we  experienced  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  breathing. 

Under  these  conditions  we  worked  our 
very  utmost  with  the  hand-ptimps  to  empty 
the  main  ballast-tank,  which,  I  believe, 
we  succeeded  in  doing,  altho  we  could  not 
read  the  gages  owing  to  darkness.  No 
electric  current  was  available,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  and  our  last  hope  of  rising 
to  the  surface  lay  in  working  the  hand- 
pumps  only. 

I  write  this  in  the  dim  light  coming  from 
the  conning-tower. — 11 :  45  a.  m. 

I  earnestly  beseech  his  Majesty  to  grant 
me  forgiveness  and  to  succor  the  families 
of  my  comrades  and  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  perishing  boat.  This  is 
my  only  wish. — 12  :  30  p.  m. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can 
breathe,  tho  I  am  sure  we  must  have  blown 
out  the  gasoline  entirely  from  the  tanks.  I 
can  not  continue  any  more. — 12  :  40  p.  m. 


NORD  ALEXIS  OF  HAITI 
The  most  .surprizing  fact  in  the  career  of 
the  late  Nord  Alexis,  ex-President  of  Haiti, 
is  that  he  lived  to  be  ninety.  From  the  age 
of  nineteen  this  gigantic  negro  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  always  an  important  personage 
in  the  army  and  politics,  now  in  power,  now 
in  exile,  as  he  and  his  friends  took  their 
chances  in  the  game  of  ruling,  pkmdering, 
and  killing  in  revolution-ridden  Haiti.  In 
1845,  we  read  in  newspaper  accounts  of  his 
life,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Pierrot,  one 
erratic  ruler  of  the  negro- Republic,  and  later 
followed  the  daring  Salnave  through  all  the 
ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  After  serving 
in  various  posts  under  a  succession  of  presi- 
dents and  provisional  governments,  Alexis 
was  chosen  President  by  the  National 
A.ssembly  in  1902,  being  Haiti's  twentieth 
ruler  in  100  years.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  gives  the  following  account  of  his  later 
career : 

Haiti  soon  found  that  Alexis  had  not  for- 
gotten the  traditions  of  his  youth.  He 
made  himself  the  head  of  a  rule  of  militar- 
ism. When  a  man  displeased  him  the 
President  sent  around  a  company  of  his 
Falstaffian  soldiers,  and  they  attended  to 
that  man  right  on  the  spot.  As  late  as  1908 
the  German  Consul-General  asked  his  coun- 
try to  send  war-ships  to  awe  the  blood- 
thirsty old  President,  and  gave  as  a  reason 
for  the  request  the  fact  that  Alexis  was 
rapidly  imprisoning  and  executing  all  who 
opposed  his  policies.  In  an  interview  at 
that  time  the  Consul  said  that  .Alexis's 
■ioldiers  duggravesfor  those  whom  they  had 
.shot  down,  and  if  the  graves  were  not  long 
enough  they  simply  chopped  off  the  corpses' 
legs.  There  was  no  time  to  dig  new  graves. 
Thirty  men  were  killed  in  one  battle  before 
breakfast  one  morning.  An  antiforeign 
outbreak  was  threatened,  too. 

The  President  lived  in  barbaric  si)lendor, 
surrounded  by  officers  who  had  all  they 
could  do  to  walk  about,  so  laden  were  they 
with  gold  lace.     His  guards  are  reported 


Two  simple  questions  show  whether  a 
Vacuum  Cleaner  is  the  best  for  you  to 
buy.  You  can  answer  them  as  well  as 
an  expert. 

Ques.  ( 1 ) .     Is  the  principle  right  ? 

There  are  two  principles  :  (1)  The  revolving 
fan,  and  (2)  the  pump,  bellows  or  diaphragm. 

A  revolving  fan  can  never  become  leaky.  It 
suffers  practically  no  wear  and  tear.  (Sturtevant 
fans  after  30.  years'  daily  service  are  still  in 
use.)  It  gives  a  constant  (not  an  intermittent) 
suction.  It  makes  no  clatter  or  groaning.  It 
does  not  lose  efficiency.  Apply  these  tests  tf> 
the  other  principle. 


ELECTRIC 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

Ques.  (2).     Is  the  principle  rightly  applied  ? 

Our  experience  in  building  air-suction  appa- 
ratus exceeds  that  of  all  other  makers  combined. 
Sturtevant  fans  ventilate  mines,  supply  forced 
draft  to  battleships,  convey  kindling  wood  and 
shavings,  lift  wheat  from  the  holds  of  ships — far 
harder  tasks  than  drawing  dust  from  rugs  or 
carpets. 

The  oddly-shaped  fan  shown  in  picture  is  the 
first  perfect  application  of  the  fan  principle  to 
household  cleaners.  It  moves  nearly  100,000  cu. 
in.  of  air  a  minute,  giving  unequalled  efficiency 
and  volume  of  air  current.  In  every  other  detail 
the  Sturtevant  is  designed  along  advanced  scien- 
tific lines.  We  make  only  this  one  style  of 
cleaner  for  household  use  as  our  tests  show  it  is 
the  smallest  machine  that  is  practical  and  dur- 
able, and  we  do  not  care  to  manufacture  a 
cleaner  that  is  a  toy  or  that  will  go  to  pieces, 
or  fail  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

TAt's  machine  bears  the  same  strong  guarantee  that  goes 
with  all  Sturtevant  apparatus. 

Write  for  illustrated  Booklet  No.  21. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 


Macliinrs  can  he  soon  in: 
Branch  Offices  :  ."lO  Cliurch  St..  Now  Yoik;  135 
N.  3id  St..  I'hil,idilphia;  329  W.  3i<l  St..  Cinrin- 
niiti:  300  Kullei-tnn  Bide.,  St.  I/ouis:  030  S.  Clin- 
ton St..  Chiiag.i;  'W  Park  Bldg.,  PittsbuiB; 
1006  Wash.  L<ian  &  Trust  BldR.,  Wash..  1). 
('  ;  84  Oliver  St.   Boston:  .')i9  Motropc.litan 


Bl<lt'  .   Minn.:   423    Sc-hcifii-ld    Bldff.. 
l.ind:  lio.s  (Iranito  Bldi;..  Rochi-sti-r,  8'Jtt 
H.  nniii  Hlda  .  Now  Orlians;  319  Conn. 
Milt.   BMt'..  Hartford. 
We  are  qlad  to  quote  trade  terms 
to  responsible  dealers. 


The  Tool 
Equipment 

is  the  most  com- 
ele  of  any    ma- 
chine- a    blowing 
hose     and     nozzle, 
clothe!!   brush    tool, 
etc.,  in  addition  to 
usual  cle.ining 
tools. 

Price 

$130.00 

Exprex* 

paid  in 

U.S. 


Our  rHjuifrs  are  afiked  to  mention  The  I.itkrary  Diokbt  when  wrltlni;  to  advertisers. 
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THE  MARM^ON 

"  Tha  Ea^Usi  RicUng  Car  In  The  World  " 


Amazing  Non-Stop  Records 

Do  you  know  of  any  car,  made  in  Europe 
or  America  at  any  price,  so  well  built  and 
of  such  excellent  material  that  it  will  endure 
the  terrific  strains  of  lightnings  speed,  not 
merely  for  a  few  miles,  but  for  hundreds 
of  miles  and  do  it  whenever  called  upon  ? 

An  Unequaled  Record  of  Long  Races 

Indianapolis  Speedway— 225  miles  ^^'ITHOUT 
A  STOP  (race  declared  ort'  and  no  time  given). 

Indianapolis  Speedway— 100  miles  ^\^THOUT 
A  STOP,  winning  third  place. 

Vanderbilt  Race  — i8q.6  miles  in  190  minutes, 
WITHOUT  A  STOP  (winning  Wheatly  Hills 
Trophy;. 

Atlanta  Speedway— 120  miles  in  109  minutes, 
WITHOUT  A  STOP  (winning  Atlanta 
Speedway  Trophy). 

Atlanta  Speedway — 164  miles  in  140  minutes, 
WITHOUT  A  STOP  (accident  due  to  tire  burst- 
ing preventing  Alarmon's  completion  of  race.) 

New  Orleans  Mile  Horse  Track  -100  Miles  in  107 
minutes  WITHOUT  A  STO  P.winning  the  race. 

Los  Angeles  Ascot  Horse  Track— 100  miles  in 
103  minutes,  WITHOUT  A  STOP,  winning 
the  race. 

Los  Angeles  Motordrome- 100  miles  in  85  minutes 
22 seconds.WITHOUT  A  STOP,  Aprils  (win- 
ning the  race  and  making  record  for  Class  3-C, 
averaging  70  1-3  miles  per  hour). 

Los  Angeles  Motordrome — 148  miles,  WITH- 
OUT A  STOP,  April  16,  in  the  two  hours' 
free-for-all  stock  car  race,  winning  by  8  miles 
against  a  strong  field  of  foreign  and  American 
cars,  and  averaging  74  1-3  miles  per  hour,  break- 
ing records  from  55  miles  up. 

Los  Angeles  Motordrome  —  Free-for-all  race, 
stock  cars  up  to  600  cubic  inches,  100  miles  in 
76  minutes 2i.9seconds,  WITHOUT  A  STOP, 
April  17  (winning  $i,ooocash  prize  and  trophy, 
breaking  the  world's  record  for  stock  cars  in 
the  class),  averaging  78.6  miles  per  hour. 

Atlanta  Speedway- 200  miles  in  182!^  minutes 
WITHOUT  A  STOP  (winning  Speedway 
Trophy)  an  average  of  65.4  miles  per  hour 

In  buying  one  of  our  regular  stock  cars 
you  are  purchasing  the  same  materials,  the 
same  correct  design  and  the  same  high-class 
workmanship  that  have  won  the  Marmon 
prestige  in  the  world  of  contests. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO. 

Indianapolis  (Established  1851)  Indiana 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent. 


LL 
ES 


TYPEWRITERS  »'.'«' 

All  thr  Stnndard  Machines  Sold  or  Kented  Any. 
where  at  i^to  ^  MTr'i  Frieei,  allowing  RenUl 
to  Apply  on  Prire.  Shipped  with  privilege  o( 
exHTiiinfttion.    BS^Write  for  Illustrated  C;UaIogV. 

Typewriter  Emporiam,92-94  Lake  St^Chieago 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

SHOES 

$5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2 

THE  STANDARD 
FOR  30  YEARS. 

Millions  of  men  wear 
W.L.Dougl8i8  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  the  low- 
est prices,  quality  con- 
sidered, in  the  world. 
Made  upon  honor,  of  the 
best  leathers,by  themost 
skilled  workmen,  in  all 
the  latest  fashions. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $5.00  and 
$4.00  shoes  equal  Cuetom 
Bench  Work  costing$6  to  $8 . 
Boys' Shoes,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2. 

W.  L.  Douclas  KUaianlees  their  value  by  stampint;  his 
name  and  price  on  the  bottom.  Look  lor  it.  Xitkv  No 
Nuhstitiile.  /■'tut  Vntor  Kyehtn. 

Aak  your  denier  for  W.  L.  Douglas  slioes.  II  not 
for  sale  in  your  town  write  for  Mail  (JrderCatalot'.Rliowints 
how  to  orner  by  mail.  Shoes  orderert  direct  from  factory 
delivered  free.  W.  L.  DOL'GL.^S,  Brockton,  Mass. 


to  have  been  constantly  sleeping  in  the 
rooms  of  the  comic-opera  palace,  the  fur- 
nishings of  which  were  imported  from 
abroad  at  unheard-of  expense.  Alexis  him- 
self wore  a  uniform  of  glaring  green  and 
gold.  He  had  polished  manners  and  spoke 
excellent  French.  Here  is  a  description 
of  his  personal  appearance  during  the  last 
days  of  his  rule : 

"His  face  was  as  black  as  black  could  be. 
It  was  far  m.ore  Ethiopian  than  the  average 
Negro  in  the  North.  The  profile  was  almost 
triangular,  and  the  chin  dropt  straight 
off.  Behind  his  gold  spectacles  his  eyes 
were  sunken,  and  the  whites  were  di.scolored 
to  a  dirty  brown." 

In  December,  1908,  the  people  arose 
and  drove  him  out,  "  the  administration 
buildings  were  seized,  and  mobs  surged 
around  the  rococo  palace,  calling  upon  the 
old  man  inside  to  come  out  and  be  killed.". 
After  watching  them  from  an  upper  win- 
dow for  a  day  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  foreign  consuls  and  fled  to  a  waiting 
French  schoolship,  amid  the  curses  of  the 
populace.  He  seemed,  we  are  told,  "  more 
overcome  by  their  ingratitude  than  by  the 
loss  of  his  power." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Sabbath  Work.^ — Two  Highland  farmers 
met  on  their  way  to  church.  "Man,"  said 
Donald,  "  I  was  wonderin'  what  you  will  be 
askin'  for  yon  bit  sheep  over  at  your 
steadin'  ?" 

"Man,"  replied  Dougal,  "I  was  thinkin' 
I  wad  be  wantin'  fifty  shuUin's  for  that 
sheep." 

"I  will  tak'  it  at  that,"  said  Donald; 
"but,  och,  man,  Dougal,  I  am  awfu'  sur- 
prised at  you  doin'  business  on  the  Saw- 
bath." 

"Business!"  exclaimed  Dougal.  "Man, 
sellin'  a  sheep  like  that  for  fifty  shuUin's  is 
not  business  at  all;  it's  just  charity." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Sold. — "What  I  want,"  said  the  man  who 
was  looking  for  a  home,  "is  a  place  with  a 
fine  view." 

"Well,"  replied  the  real  estate  agent, 
"I've  got  what  you  want.  But  it'll  cost 
you  several  thousand  dollars  extra." 

"You're  sure  the  view  is  all  right?" 

"Couldn't  be  better.  By  climbing  on 
the  roof  you  can  see  the  baseball  games. ' ' — 
Washington  Star. 


More  Burbanking! — Dtbbs — "What  do 
you  think!  My  wife  has  skipped  to  that 
divorce  colony  in  Nevada.  Isn't  she  a 
I)each?" 

DoBBS — "A  peach?  She's  a  peach  o' 
Reno." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Hustler. — Charitable  Person — "I 
thought  you  were  blind." 

Beggar — "Well,  Cap,  times  is  so  hard 
just  now  and  competition  is  so  keen  that 
even  a  blind  man  has  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
nowadaysif  hewantsto  do  anything  at  all." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


.T^pS(5mptome1en 

Vm^  Tin  a  Qass  By  Itself" 

What  would  it  be  worth  to  you 

..  to  verify  your    postings 

daily  in  a  few  minutes  ? 
To  extend  ail 
outgoing  and 
check  all  in- 
coming bills  .' 
Figure  simple 
and  chain  discount    in    1/6   the  time  ? 

Figure  inventory  in  1/3  the  time  ?  Your  rec- 
ords show  what  it  is  costing  you.  Just  suppose 
you  could  put  2/3  of  such  cost  to  your  gain  ac- 
count. The  Comptometer  will  do  all  this  for  you. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  that  the  Comptom- 
eter is  the  best  dividend  payer  you  ever  saw. 

It  does  not  take  many  minutes  saved  or  er- 
rors prevented  in  a  week  to  make  the  Comptom- 
eter a  profitable  investment. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  but  space 
won't  permit. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  it,  free  .'      Or, 
let  us  send  you  a  Comptometer  on  free  trial, 
prepaid,    U.    S.  or  Canada  ? 
Pelt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  No.  Paulina  St. .Cbicago,  ill. 


Card 

of  12 

samples,  all 

different, sent  for 

six    cents   postage 

'SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

340  Broad-way,  New  Yor 


I'll  » 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN      REN 

READ  WHAT  AN  OWNER  OF 
A  MOORE'S  SAYS 

„  Providence,  R.  I. 

You  may  be  sure  I  shall,  whenever  the  op- 
poriunitu  offers,  recommend  Moore's  Pen.  It 
has  aheady  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  my- 
self and  to  all  to  whom  I  recommended  it. " 

Moore's  is  tlie  Foantain  Pen  for  Yoa. 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in  pocket  or 
Bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  witboot  sFiakinfi.  Wfien  the  cap  is  on, 
Ine  pen  resting  in  the  ink  remains  moist,   f 

It  writes  continnoasly  with  an  e?en  flow  of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Biggin's  India 
Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink  made. 

It  is  the  simplest  foantain  pen  to  fill.  No  joints  to 
unscrew,  jast  take  otf  the  cap  and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest 
parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giring  satisfaction  to  thoosands  of  asers  all 
oyer  the  world.     It  is  the  BEST  Foantain  Pen  made. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

168  Deyonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Selling  Agents  for 

American  Foantain  Pen  Go. 
Canadian  Agents 

W.  J.  Gage  »  Co.. 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  witting  to  advertisers. 
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Two  of  'Em. — He  (after  a  quarrel,  bit- 
terly)— "  I  was  a  fool  when  I  married  you." 

She — "I  knew  it,  but  I  thoiight  you  would 
improve." — Boston  Transcript. 


Casey  at  the  Jet. — "What's  this  I  hear 
about  Casey?"  asked  McGinnis. 

"He's  been  trying  to  asphyxiate  him- 
self," said  O'Reilly. 

* '  G' wan !     What  did  he  do  ? " 

"He  lit  every  gas-jet  in  the  house  and  sat 
down  and  waited." — Everybody's. 


Setting  the  Standard. — Mrs.  Adams  (of 
Boston) — "Now,  promise  me,  Waldo,  that 
you  will  never  write  anything  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  send  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly." 
—Life. 


Brain-food  Quatrains 

In  picking  out  a  food  for  thought 

From  all  the  bookish  jam, 
Adapt  yotu:  mood  to  worthy  food. 

And  try  a  little  Lamb. 

— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Or  if  Lamb  is  not  yotir  favorite  dish. 

And  with  no  gusto  taken, 
Some  Hogg  might  do,  or  else  a  few 

Nice  juicy  bits  of  Bacon. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

If  Lamb  and  Bacon  prove  too  tough, 

And  difficult  to  Chaucer, 
With  Browning  o'er  you'll  like  it  Moore 

Than  Campbell  eaten  raw,  sir. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Perhaps   Crabbe's   Tales  will   please   your 
taste — 
Beware  of  Bums  when  fired; 
If  poorly  cooked  you're  surely  booked 
To  get  an  Akenside. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Wisdom  in  Chicago. — "What  State  do  we 
live  in?"  asked  the  teacher  in  the  primary 
geography  class. 

And  little  Elmer,  thinking  of  his  Sunday- 
school  catechism,  promptly  replied:  "In  a 
state  of  sin  and  misery." — Chicago  News. 


The  Leading  Lady. — Two  men  of  West 
Philadelphia  were  exchanging  greetings 
the  other  day  when  one  of  them  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Edward,  old  chap,  you're  in  fine 
trim!  You're  positively  beaming!  I've 
never  seen  you  look  so  satisfied  with  your- 
self and  with  the  world.  Any  particular 
reason?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Edward.  "The  fact 
is,  I've  just  succeeded  in  signing  up  our 
leading  lady  for  another  season." 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  the  theatrical 
business." 

' '  Nor  am  I .  I  am  referring  to  our  cook . ' ' 
— Lippincott '  s . 


Quiet  for  Once. — "Johnny,"  said  the 
boy's  mother,  "I  hope  you  have  been  a 
nice,  quiet  boy  at  school  this  afternoon." 

"That's  what  I  was,"  answered  Johnny. 
"  I  went  to  sleep  right  after  dinner,  and  the 
teacher  said  .she'd  whip  any  boy  in  the  room 
who  waked  me  up." — Boston  Post. 


THE  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  magneto  maniifacturing.  During  1909  won 
over  two  hundred  victories — eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  contests 
participated  in  by  Remy-equipped  cars. 

Every  quantity  buyer  of  1909  adopted  the  Remy  for  1910  as 
standard  equipment.  This  means  satisfaction  and  good  service. 
The  Remy  Electric  Company  have  always  made  deliveries 
promptly  as  specified  on  all  contracts  taken.  Their  facilities 
to  serve  the  trade  are  unequalled.  Over  119,000  sold  on 
minimum  contracts  for  1910;  48,000  already  delivered;  all  old 

customers  retained  and  many  new 
ones  added. 
"%  'TW  Mi         Think  of  the  Remy  Magnetos  used  on 

so  many  different  cars,  with  a  record  as 
above.  The  Remy  Magneto  is  the  best. 
Its  patented  construction  is  imitated,  but 
not  equalled. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

DEPT.  20,  ANDERSON.  IND. 

BRANCHES— 14C0-1402  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chiciigo;  Automobile  Buildinp.  64th  nnd 
Broadway,  New  York  Olty  ;  471  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit;  406  E.  15th  St_y  Kansas 
City;  10  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Frnncisco. 

AGENCIES— Auto  Equipment  Co.,  1618 
Brondway,  Denver  ;  Hollis  Electric  Co.. 
9  North 6th  St.,  Minneapolis;  J.  H.  McCnl- 
lough  &  Sons,  219  N.  Broad  St.,  Vhila.  [32] 


The  Remy 
Magneto 

Best  in 
the  World! 


^^^*4      Cobe  Trophy  won  by  the  aid  of  the  Remy  Magneto 


THUS  CON 


1  w- 

STOPS  DUSTING  OF  CONCRETE  FLOORS 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL   makes  concrete   floors    damp-proof  and   stain-proof. 
prevents  the  formation  of  concrete  dust,  produces  a  tile-like  surface  which  resists  wear 
and  is  easily  cleaned  by  mopping:.  Ordinary  paints  when  used  on  concrete  peel  and  crack     ' 
off.    TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL  becomes  part  of  the  concrete— durable  and  damp- 
proof .    Insist  upon  your  architect  specifying  TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL  for  your 
cement  floors. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Send  $2  for  one  gallon  can,  sufficient  to  cover  150  square  feet  with  a  single  coat  or  100 
square  fret  -with  a  double  coat.    To  stop  stain   and   dampness  in  concrete  walls,  use 
TEUS-CON    LIQUID    WATER-PROOFING    (transparent)    or   TRUS-CON    WALL 
FINISHES  (in  various  tints). 

Booklet,  Color-card,  and  standard  specifications  tree. 
TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  436  Tnused  Concrete  Baildins,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1 

For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hauyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  ^ArATER. 
A.void      Substitutes 


5imNVESTMENTSl6§ 


The  First  Farm  Morteages  furnished  b.v  this 
Compan.v  and  yieldina  5\4i  and  6X  per  nnnum  af- 
ford unquestioned  security.  We  investiente  titles 
and  values  with  the  ereatest  thornuehness. 

Write  for  booklet  ■"  A  " 

E.  J.  I>A:vde;r  *  ro..  Cirnnd  ForUs.  IV.  D. 

Minneapolis,  .Minn. 


Made  in  one  month  with  a 

I  r^M/^  CRISPETTE 
LiV7I\VJI  MACHINE 

Constant  stream  of  nickles,  dimes.  Quarters.  Always  money 
comin^^  in — Clrispottes  poinp  out.  Perrine,  <.)ol..  "One  day's 
Bal«H  ♦.'$80. 00."  Start  in  safe,  profltablo,  easy,  fascinating 
buainess.  Outdoors  in  summer — indoors  in  winter.  In 
towns,  villages,  citios,  at  fairs,  parks,  carnivals,  summer 
resorts,  circuses — wherever  there's  a  crowd.  Orispettes 
are  fine— all  like  them— young  and  old.  Sooasy  to  get  the 
money.  Kverybody  willing  to  spend  small  money.  Mil- 
lions made  in  6o  pieces.  Think  of  fortunes  made  In  6 
and  10  cent  stores— street  car  companies— five  cent  shows. 
Machine  simple— easy  to  understand  and  work.  Full  in- 
structions—secret formula.  InvestiKato.  Got  full  par- 
ticulars—reimrts  from  users.  8eo  what  others  have  done. 
JudKO  what  you  can  do.    Write  a  card  now. 

W.  Z.  LONG,  99  High  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tmc  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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29  Years  in  service  without 
repairs  is  the  record  of  this 


"FEimSTLVillllB 

LAWN  MOWER 


>> 


This  is  not  the  only  "  Pennsylvania"  with  such  a 
record.   There  are  thousands  of  others  Uke  it. 

A  "Pennsylvania"  Lawn  Mower  lasts  because 
the  blades  are  made  of  the  highest  grade  crucible 
tool  steel — hardened  and  tempered  in  oil.  It's  the 
only  mower  in  which  all  blades  are  of  crucible 
tool  steel. 

They're  self-sharpening,  a/w/a/j-  in  the 
best  cutting  condition.    Castings  are 
ground  true. 

If   you    want    the   "final    word" 
on  lawns  and  mowers,  send  for 
a  copy  (FREE)  of  our  book 
—"THE    LAWN- 
ITS    MAKING 
AND  CARE." 
It's  from  the 
pen  of  a  well- 
known  author- 
ity. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Box  1579,  Philadelphia 


The  Profession  is  con- 
stantly shocked  that  cheap.,  injurious 
toilet-tissues  should  find  their  way 
into  the  home  when 

the  hygienic,  baisamized,  cloth-like  tissue  costs 
practically  the  same. 

IOC.  per  package  East,  and  15c.  West  of  Mississippi  River. 
Free  Packet  mailed  on  receipt  of  your  Dealer's  name. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 


665  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Bible  Study  Book  Free 

A  complete  Synopsis  of  Bible  Study  of  great  value 
to  all  students  of  the  Word.  Send  postal  card 
request  to  SCOFIELD  BIBLE  CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


<< 


Thoughts  on  Moderation 


Temperance  Talk  by  AxpI  Gustafeon,  author  of  "  The 
Foundation  of  Death.**  EnlarKert  from  a  paper  read  at 
Reeve  Mission,  London.     Cloth  binding,  price,  40  cents. 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


New  York  >d<I  London 


The  Editor's  Paradise. — Frederick  C. 
Beyer,  a  well-known  Cleveland  editor,  told 
at  a  recent  press  banquet  a  newspaper  story. 

"A  Medina  editor  died,"  he  said,  "and 
was,  of  course,  directed  to  ascend  to  the 
Abode  of  the  Ju.st.  But  during  the  ascent 
the  editor's  journalistic  curiosity  asserted 
itself,  and  he  said : 

"Is  it  permitted  for  one  to  have  a  look 
at — er — the  other  place  ? ' ' 

"  'Certainly,'  was  the  gracious  reply,  and 
accordingly  a  descent  to  the  other  place 
was  made.  Here  the  editor  found  much  to 
interest  him.  He  .scurried  about,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view. 

"His  angelic  escort  got  worried  at  last 
and  began  a  systematic  search  for  his 
charge.  He  found  him  at  last,  seated  be- 
fore a  furnace,  fanning  himself  and  gazing 
at  the  people  in  the  fire.  On  the  door  of 
the  furnace  was  a  plate  saying,  '  Delinquent 
Subscribers.' 

"'Come,'  said  the  angel  to  the  editor, 
'we  must  he  going.' 

"  'You  go  on,'  the  editor  answered,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes.  '  I'm  not  coming.  This 
is  heaven  enough  for  me.'" — Louisville 
Times. 


Murder  Without  Malice. — The  Dean  of 
the  Suffolk  School  of  Law,  Boston,  sends 
us  the  following  gem  from  a  freshman  ex- 
amination paper: 

"Where  murder  is  committed  without 
malice  aforethought  it  is  a  case  of  man- 
slaughter."— The  Green  Bag. 


Popular    Fiction. — "I'm    so   glad    to    see 

you ! ' ' 

"O.  what  a  beautiful  new  gown  you 
have!" 

"My  friends,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  address  this  magnificent  aiidience." 

"I  assure  you  it  will  not  be  the  slightest 
inconvenience. ' ' 

"Altho  you  have  defeated  me  I  sincerely 
congratulate  you  on  your  election." 

"Why,  you  don't  look  a  day  older  than 
you  did  twenty  years  ago!" 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  call." 

"I  do  so  enjoy  hearing  you  sing." 

"My  attention  has  been  called." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Wrong  Excuse. — "Who  has  broken 
the  milk-jug?" 

"The  cat  knocked  that  down,  niadame!  " 

"What  cat?" 

"Haven't  we  got  one?" — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Her  Flat. — Mks.  Noobride — "Yes,  dear, 
I  was  married  last  month.  I'd  like  you  to 
call  on  me  and  see  the  pretty  little  flat  I 
have. ' ' 

Miss    Jelluse — "I've    seen    him 
dear." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


my 


Yale  and  Harvard. — "  How  can  you  tell  a 

Yale  man  from  a  Harvard  man?" 

"Well,  a  Yale  njan  always  acts  as  if  he 
owned  the  world." 
"Yes?" 

"And  a  Harvard  man  always  acts  as  if 
he  doesn't  know  what  vulgar  person  owns 
the  world,  and,  furthermore,  he  doesn't 
care  to  know." — Cleveland  Leader. 


r 


"BOOT  BLACKS' 


vho  value  their  reputation  alaaya  use 


^ 


iSHoe  I^ohsheiS 

Because  they  are  sure  of  a 

Better  Polish  Without 
Injury  to  the  Leather 

Finest  in  Quality  Largest  in  Variety 

"BULLY    SHINE'' 

A  Waterproof  Paste  POLISH 

For  ALU  kinds 
of  black  shoes 
and     OLD 
rubbers. 
Blacks, 
polishes, 
s  o  f  t  e  n  s 
and  pre- 
serves. 


Con  - 

ta  i  n  s 

oils    and 

wax  e  • 

'     to     polish 

and  preserve 

the     leather. 

LARGE  Tin  Boxes  10   cents.      Boxes  Open   with  a   Key. 

combination  for  cleaning  and 

polishing  all  kinds  of  russetor 

tan  shoes,  25c. "Star"  size, loc. 

If  your  dealer  d(ies  not  keep  the  kind  you  want  send  us  his 
.iddreas  and  the   price    in  stamps  for  a  full    size  package. 

Whlttemore  Bros.  &  Co.  20-26  Albany  St.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
<  Shoe  Polishes  in  the  World  -^ 


"Dandy" 


Save  the  Price     | 
of  a  New  Suit 

There'8  many  a  good   day's  wear   in 
that  last  sf;ason's  suit  of  yours.    Buy  a 

NAP-ARISA 

and  remove  the  objectionable  gloss.    Makes  an 
old  garment  look   new.     The   rocking  motion 
of  tlie  Nap-Arisa  causes  hundreds  of  tiny 
hooks  to  pick  up  and  comb  the  nap  of 
the  cloth — just  like  the  big  "napper" 
machines  used  in  the  mill     That's 
the  secret.    Anyone  can  remove  the 
worst  shiny  spot  with  it.    Never 
gets  out  of  order.    Send  50c  in 
silver  or  stamps  to-day — try  it 
yourself,    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  back. 
Agents  wanted. 

The  Nap-Arisa  Co 

\%\.  Broad  8t«, Boston, mass. 


RUNNING  lA/ATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  FF 

Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Waterraisedtoany  neightin 
any  quantity.  No  expense  for  pow- 
er, no  trouble,  no  repairs  Simple, 
economical,  reliable.  Thousands  ^ 
used;  all  highly  endorsed.  Entire  N 
satisfaction  assuied  with  every  i 

FOSTER  Ki^?  RAM  > 

When  once 
installed,     ex- 
pense ends     Pumps 
day   and    night  au- 
tomatically.     No  at- 
tention or  expense  to 
«     maintain.    Book 
Writt  us. 


of  helpful  suggestions  IVee. 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  2140  Trinity  Bid;.,  New  York 


Self- 
Control 


and  How  to  Secure  !t 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.  D. 

Author  of 
"ThePsyehlcTreatment 
of  Nervous   Disorders.' 

12mo,  Cloth  $1.50,  net; 
$1.60,  by  Mail. 

Contents :  Thought — ^The  Act — Conscience 
— Education —  Moral  Clear-Sightedness 
— Egoism  and  Altruism — Meditation — 
Tolerance — Indulgence —  Humility — 
Moderation— Patience  — Courage  — 
Chastity — Sincerity — Kindness  — 
Idealism. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Taa  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Filled  instantly  by  dipping 
pen  in  ink  and  pressing 
Crescent  -  Filler.  IVrites  the 
instant    pen  touches  paper — 

smoothly  and  evenly,  without 
a  blot,  skip  or  scratch. 

CONKLIN'S 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

alone  has  the  Crescent-Filler. 
Eleven  years  of  constant  satis- 
faction-giving proves  its  prac- 
ticability and  superiority, 
/n^  reservoir  guar  art- 
teed  for  Jive  ^ears. 
Finest   14-K  gold   pens  in 
all  points  and  for  all  special 
uses — manifolding,  bookkeep- 
ers,   stenographers,    etc.     At 
dealers    everywhere — $3.00, 
$4.00,    $5.00    to    $15.00. 
Interesting  literature  on  request. 

THE  COIVKLI\  PEN  MFC  CO., 

220  Manhattan  BIdg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


PROVE  BEFORE  YOU  PAY- 

AUTOMATIC  RAZOR  SHARPENER 

Before  a  man  pays  a  cent  for  the  "  KEENOH  "  it 
must  satisfy  him  absolutely  that  it  is  in  actual  fact 
the  most  wonderful  razor  sharpener  in  the  world. 

It  must  convince  him  that,  in  half  a  minute,  it  will  give 
him  every  moming  an  edge  so  sharp  and  keen  and 
smooth — a  shave  so  easy  and  delightful — that  he 
cannot  do  without  it 

No  matter  whether  the  razor  be  safety  or  old  style — 
the  "  KEENOH"  sharpens  both 

We  are  putting  out  100,000  "KEENOHS"  on  these 
terms — making  the  "KEENOH"  iteelf  prove 
its  case  before  the  customer  pays. 

Write  us,  giving  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will 
arrange  with  him  to  give  you  a  "  KEENOH  "'  for 
the  ten  day  trial,  you  to  return  the  sharpener 
within  that  time  or  pay  him  $3.50  for  it. 

If  you  wil  do  this,  we  say  to  you  now  that  you  will  not 
return  the  "  KEENOH  "  once  you  have  used  it. 

We  have  a  booklet— "The  Razor's  Edge"— full  of 
interesting  information,  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  free  i£  you  request  it. 

The  "KEENOH"  Co. 

400  W.  Fort  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Solved! — The  porter  was  greatly  perplexed. 
At  High  Polsover  a  lady  with  a  lorgnette 
entered  the  train.  She  was  a  middle-aged, 
tall,  angular,  tailor-made  woman,  and  she 
looked  sternly  at  the  commercial  traveler 
in  the  seat  opposite  through  her  lorgnette. 
Before  seating  herself  she  opened  the  car- 
riage window,  and  sent  it  down  with  a  bang. 
At  Hilsdon  Cross  another  woman  came  in. 

She  had  fluffy  hair,  and  an  appealing 
look  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  sat  down  and 
glanced  at  the  open  window  and  shivered 
pathetically;  then  she  looked  at  the  com- 
mercial traveler. 

"I  shall  be  frozen  to  death!"  cried  the 
fiufTy-haired  lady. 

"If  this  window  is  closed,  I  shall  suffo- 
cate!" cried  the  other  woman. 

The  porter  opened  his  mouth.  He 
started  to  raise  the  window.  Then  he  re- 
treated. Dazed,  he  turned  appealingly  to 
the  commercial  traveler.  Both  the  women 
also  turned  to  the  commercial  traveler. 
That  gentleman  rose,  passed  by  the  ladies, 
opened  the  door  to  the  platform,  and  went 
out,  followed  by  the  porter. 

"And  what,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  "would 
you  say  as  'ow  I  should  do,  sir?" 

"It's  quite  simple,"  said  the  commercial 
traveler.  ' '  Leave  the  window  as  it  is,  open, 
till  one  lady  is  frozen  to  death ;  then  close 
it  and  suffocate  the  other.  I'm  going  for- 
ward for  the  rest  of  the  trip." — London 
Opinion. 


Prisons  and  Poetry 

[Following  the  pardon  of  a  budding  poet 
in  State  prison,  a  banker  confined  at 
Wether^field,  Conn.,  has  taken  to  writing 
stories,  and  a  movement  is  afoot  to  secure 
his  release. — News  item.] 

If  you  chance  to  have  a  penchant  for  a 

prose  style  that  is  trenchant. 
Or  can  run  a  rime  book  through  without  a 

slip, 
You  may  safely  try,  in  season,  spoils  or 

stratagem  or  treason, 
And  you  have  the  whole  police  force  on  the 

hip. 

If  your  fancies  run  to  arson,  or  you'd  like 

to  rob  a  parson, 
Or  assassination  fills  you  with  delight. 
Take  your  torch  and  gun  and  -chisel,  make 

things  hum  and  whir  and  sizzle. 
For  they'll  let  you  off  if  only  you  can  write. 

With    a    paragraph   repentance,    j^ou    can 

square  a  ten-year  sentence. 
And  a  murder's  worth   perhaps   a  page  or 

two. 
For  a  trifling  little  ditty  you  can  terrorize  a 

city. 
And  they'll  hail  you  as  a  genius  when  you're 

through. 

Let  the  improlific  swelter  in  the  prison's 

tender  shelter. 
While  the  publishers  receive  you  with   a 

shout. 
If  misjudged  by  some  poor  ranter  you  can 

write  yourself  instanter. 
And  the  worse  you  write  the  quicker  you'll 

get  out. 

— New    York  Evening  Sun. 


Chance  for  Choice. — "Yes,  sir,  I  shot  the 
leopard  on  the  spot." 
i      "Which  one?" — Lippiiicott's. 


^ONT  say, 
"I    want 
Summer  Un- 
derwear," but  say,  "  Give 
me  B.V.D."     It's  the  best- 
known   mark  on  the  hest- 
made   and    coolest  Summer 
Underwear. 

This  Red  Woven  Label 

^madeTorTheT 


B.VD 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE   I 


(TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

must  be  on  a  garment,  if  it's  a  genuine 
B.V.D.      We  make  no  garments  with- 
out it.     Sold  at  shops  that  aim  to  give 
their  customers  quality,  and  underwear 
satisfaction.      Accept  only  the  B.V.D, 
red  woven  label  on 

Loose  Fitting 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

and 

^Knee  Length  Drawers.] 

^$.50;  $  1 .00  and  $  i  .50  a  garment. 

^HE  B.V.D.  COMPANY,^ 

65  Worth  Street, 
New  York. 


Can  You  Shave? 

Rub  a  little  "3  In  One" 

on   your   razor  strop  till 

leather  Incomes   soft  and 

pliable  ;   draw  razor  blade 

I  between  thumb  and  finger 

1^  moistened  with  "3 In  One"; 

'  J  then  strop.    The  razor  cuts 

*  S  times  as  easy  and  clean; 

holds  the  edge  longer.  "A 

iL  Razor   Saver    for     Every 

r>^  Shaver"  which  g^lves   the 

scientific    reasons,  and  ai 

>  eenerous   trial   bottle  itnt\ 

free.    Write  tO-day. 

3  in  One  Oil  Co. 

VM  Nen  Htrect 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Thk  LrrxKART  Dto«st  when  (irltlngr  to  advertisers. 
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Cameo  Paper  seems  like  a 
miracle  because  it  so  trans- 
forms printing.  First,  it 
IS  a  nau-tone  paper  witn 
no  lustre  whatever.  Next, 
it  makes  the  sort  of  book- 
let or  circular  that  the 
reader  dislikes  to  lay  down. 


CAMEO 
PAPER 

^White  or  Sepia — for  Printing — 

Double-toned  ink  on 
Cameo  Plate  Sepia  gives 
the  richest  effect  obtainahle 
with  one  printing. 

Cameo  Plate  enriches  illus- 
trations, deepens  half- 
tones, dignines  type. 

H^rUe  for  Samples  and  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer 

S.  D.  WARREN   &  CO. 

166  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maken  o(  Fine  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers 

A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Diseases  of  the  gums  and  teeth.  Gold  or  porcelnin  inlays, 
gold  and  po'-celain  restoration  of  the  dental  arch.  An  up- 
p<er  all- porcelain  plate  the  nearest  to  nature  ever  made. 
Xel.  for  appointment  3130  Marray  Hill.     Consaltation  4  to 

6  P.  M.     Dr.  C.  F.  Smith,  366  Sth  Ave.,  IVew  York 


CORTim-PHOINE 


ENGLISH— GERMAN— ITALIAN 
SPANISH— FRENCH 

or  any  other  language  can  be  learned  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  Cortina-Phone  Method. 
As  satisfactory  as  a  teacher  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost.  You  will  find  it 
pleasure  instead  of  work. 

Write  for  booklet  to-day. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 

F..rtal)li8hfd  1882. 

31 3  Cortina  Building 
44  W.  :Uth  St.,  N.  Y. 


CORflNAPHONE 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Baseball 

All  the  world's  a  ball-field. 
And  all  the  men  upon  it  merely  players. 
They  have  their  innings  and  their  goings- 
out; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  makes  many  plays, 
At  bat  and  on  the  diamond.     At  first  the 

Kidlet, 
Biffing  the  ball  about  the  vacant  lots, 
And  then  the  "Semi-pro"  with  fierce  am- 
bition 
Some  day  to  be  as  great  as  Honus  Wagner 
And  draw  big  coin.    And  then  the  Minor — 
The   Minor   Leaguer — soon  by   scout   dis- 
covered, 
Bought,  and  given  a  try-out.     Then  the 

Major — 
The  Major  Leaguer — idol  of  the  bleachers, 
Quick  on  bases,  snappy  and  sure  in  fielding, 
Seeking  the  slugger's  reputation 
E'en  against  Three- Fingered  Brown.    Then 
— pouf ! — benchwarming ! 

His  leg  goes  bad,  his  arm  or  eye  or  some- 
thing. 
He   bats   'em   out   before   the   game,    and 

coaches, 
In  sweater  clad,  at  first  or  third.  The  papers 
All  fear  he  "can't  come  back."    The  sixth 

age  shifts 
To  minor  leagues  again,  and  there  he  is. 
He  says  he's  just  as  good  as  e'er  he  was, 
But  even  here  too  fast's  the  company 
For  his  bad  leg  or  arm ;  his  manly  voice, 
Turning     again     toward     childish     treble, 

blames 
It  on  the  umpire.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is    Bush    League    hopelessness    and    sure 

oblivion, 
Sans  speed,  sans  arm,  sans  eye,  sans  every- 
thing ! 

— Puck. 


Easy. — "Look  here,  Jane,"  said  the  mis- 
tress, reprovingly,  "this  chair  is  covered 
with  dust." 

"Yessum,"  answered  the  imperturbable 
Jane.  "I  reckon  nobody  ain't  sat  in  it 
lately,  mum. ' ' — Chicago  News. 


Honesty. — I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  when 
black  Sam,  who  sometimes  waits  on  me  at 
my  restaurant,  entered  my  office. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Sam?"  I  asked. 

"Ah  got  a  chance  to  change  mah  situa- 
tion, Misseh  Clahk,"  he  said.  "Yo  kin 
seh  a  good  wu'd  fo'  me,  cain't  you?  Tell 
'em  Ah'm  hones',  'n  sich?" 

"Of  course,"  I  hesitated,  "you're  a  good 
waiter,  Sam,  but  I  don't  know  anything 
specially  about  your  honesty." 

"Well,  tell  'em  dat,  an'  say  yo'  thinks 
Ah'm  hones'.     Dat'll  be  enough." 

So  I  promised  I  would. 

"Thank  yo',  thank  yo',  Misseh  Clahk," 
he  said,  with  a  deep  bow.  "When  yo' 
come  over  to-morrow,  sit  at  mah  table  'n 
Ah'll  give  yo'  a  sho't  check." — Sticcess. 


First     Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $580,000,  on  Railroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
$13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cnmulative,  participating  stock  to 
net  1.2%  to  7.8%  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6  fc 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.    (at  Fihh  Ave.)     Dept  A 

NEW  YORK 


BUNIONS  S-ISS 

EnUrsed  Joints  Reduced  and 
Toes  Straif  htened  bj 

ACHFELDT'S  (P.tenl)  "Perfec 
tion"  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconven- 
ience, with  auxiliary  appliances  for 
day  use.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Use  M7  ImproTCil  Instep  Arch  Snp* 
porter  for  ''Flat  Foot"  and  broken- 
down  instep.  Tell  me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your 
mind ;  I  vvill  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 
Dept.V.D.  163  W.  23rd  Street.  New  YoA 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  13i  8.  llth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


liii 


A  Landmark. — He — "My  dear,  I  don't 
want  you  to  wear  that  dress  you  had  on 
last  night  again." 

She  (indifferently) — "What's  the  matter 
with  it?" 

He — "Er — well,  Paddington  came  up  to 
me  and  said:  'I  can  see  your  wife's  back 
from  Paris' ! " — Punch. 


TOOTH  POWDEI 

To  Whiten  the  Teeth 

The  only  substance  known  that 
will  really  whiten  the  teeth  with- 
out injury  to  them  or  to  the  gums 
is  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  That' s 
what  you  get  when  Calox  is 
mixed  with  water  and  that's  why 
Calox  is  so  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  all  other  dentifrices. 
All  Druggists  25c. 

Sample  and  Booklet  free 
on  request. 


McKesson  &  Bobbins 
New  York 


Our  readers  aie  asked  to  mention  The  LiTEBA.fiT  Digest  when  writing  to  adTertlsers. 
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ELECTRIC"  Garden  Hose 
belongs  on  the  place — large 
or  small — of  every  person  who 
takes  a  pride  in  details  and  an 
account  of  expenses. 

Its  appearance  indicates  high 
standards;  its  durability  and  ef- 
ficiency result  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  economy.  Manufacture 
of  "ELECTRIC"  Hose  is  pro- 
tected by  basic  patents.  It  is  made 
of  alternating  tubes  of  pure  rubber 
and  braided  seine  twine,  vulcan- 
ized by  tremendous  pressure  into 
a  unified  fabric. 

Every  foot  is  tested  by  400  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch — hydrant 
pressure  is  only  30  to  40  pounds,  and 
it  often  breaks  ordinary  hose. 

ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Wilmin^on,  Del. 

Seud  for  onr  "Garden 
and  Lawn  Cyclopedia' '  — 
a  booklet  of  ?reat  value 
to  every  borne  owner. 
Address  Dept.  E. 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

DeslgnM  nnd  Kstlinates  Famished 

J  NO.  WILLIAMS,  INX..  Bronze  Foundry,  556 
West  27th  Street,  New  York  (casters  of  the  Bronze 
Doors  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  Bronze 
Doors  Boston  Public  Library) .  Send  for  our  maga- 
zine "  American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron.''  illustratmg 
cast  bronze  memorial  tablets,  free. 
■'Vour    .Irohltect    knowM   Jno.    IVIIIInmg,  Inc." 


SIX    RERJSiJEJMyT 


Our  Secured  Certificates  meet 
the  wants  of  those  people  desiring 
investments  entailing  the  least 
amount  of  investigation  and  yield- 
ing as  large  a  rate  of  income  as 
coTsistent  with  stability.  You  can 
learn  through  your  local  banker 
regarding  their  advantages.  They 
yield  6%  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annu- 
ally. 

Write  for  Booklet  F. 

Capital  and  Sarplat  $400,000.00 


SALTIW?K€ 

FE  M^CURRIN-/'/?'J 


Meester  Marka  Twain 

Day  say  eet  was  hees  job  for  joke 
An'  poka  fim  at  seempla  folk. 

I  don'ta  ondrastan'. 
I  newa  read  w'at's  een  hees  book; 
I  only  see  da  way  he  look — 

I  only  know  da  man. 
An'  evra  time  he  passa  by 
He  show  to  me  so  kinda  eye 

Ees  beautiful  to  see ; 
For  dough  I'm  domba  Dagoman, 
So  strange,  so  queer  een  deesa  Ian', 

He  nevva  laugh  at  me. 

An'  dey  dat  say  he  only  joke 
An'  maka  fun  weeth  seempla  folk 

Ees  mebbe  so,  dey  lie. 
Ees  mebbe  so  dey  no  could  see 
How  moocha  svv^eeta  charity 

Ees  smila  from  hees  eye. 
An'  now  dat  he  ees  gon'  an'  change 
For  'nudder  land  dat  eesa  strangej 

To  heem  as  eet  can  be, 
I  can  baylieve  dey  dere  are  kind 
To  heem,  poor  stranger,  as  I  find 

Dat  here  he  was  to  me. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


Taking  the  Cure. — "Yes,  Mrs.  Gayleigh 
has  found  it  necessary  to  go  West  and  re- 
main there  for  some  time." 

"Pulmonitis?" 

"  No,  Renoitis." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


No  Doubt  About  It. — ' '  Can  he  play  poker  ? ' ' 
"I  guess  so.     Nobody  seems  to  want  to 
play  with  him." — Houston  Post. 


Then  He  Caught  It. — She  (to  partner 
claiming  first  dance) — "You  are  an  early 
bird,  Mr.  Glossinest." 

He  (gallantly) — "Yes,  and,  by  Jove!  I've 
caught  the  worm.     What!" — M.  A.  P. 


Jonah's  Error. — A  water  front  missionary 
in  New  Bedford,  when  that  old  town  was  the 
whaling  capital  of  the  world,  was  trying  to 
make  a  Biblical  start  with  a  Kanaka  boat- 
steerer  by  telling  him  the  story  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale. 

"That  man  Jones,"  interrupted  the 
listener,  "why  didn't  they  throw  him  over- 
board again?" 

"For  what?"  asked  the  missionary. 

"  For  letting  the  whale  get  away." — 
Everybody's. 


Precisely  Stated. — Teacher — "Tommy, 
what  is  the  feminine  corresponding  to  the 
masculine  'stag?'" 

Tommy  (whose  mother  is  a  society  leader) 
— -"Afternoon  tea,  ma'am." — Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin. 


Break,  Break,  Break! — "Your  new  maid 
uses  broken  English,  doesn't  she?" 

"  Mostly  broken  China." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Referred  to  Dr.  Sidis, — "Infant  prodigies 
arc  hard  to  understand,"  said  the  man  who 
is  ea.sily  imprest. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne 
"As  a  rule  they  are  simply  young  people 
with  highly  imaginative  parents." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


In  Your  Home 
for  a 

lighti/ireight 

PEERLESS 

Folding  Table 

This  folding  table  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  graceful  creations  ever 
offered  in  furniture,  yet  do  not  think 
of  it  as  merely  an  ornament ;  but  as  a 
staunch,  serviceable,  real  table  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  everyday  use  in  the 
home,  on  the  porch  or  lawn — anywhere. 

It  is  as  substantial  as  any  table  with 
stationary  legs — with  the  con'venience  oi 
being  folded  up  into  a  very  small  space 
and  carried  about  by  a  child. 

The  Peerless  is  folded  or  unfolded 
in  an  instant — no  pins  or  bolts  to 
bother  with.  Simply  raise  each  leg 
and  a  patent  steel  brace  automatically 
locks  it  in  place,  rigid  and  immovable. 

It  is  so  solid  that  a  table  weighing  only 
twelve  pounds  will  support  five  men 
aggregating  over  a  thousand  pounds  I 

Ideal  for  luncheon 
or  tea — for  cards — for 
sewing'.  Made  also  in 
size  for  dining  room. 

Round  or  square 
models;  cloth,  leather- 
ette or  beautiful,  natu- 
ral wood  three-ply 
veneer  top.  Every 
table  fully  guaranteed. 

Sold  by  dcalert  everyiehert. 
Write  fur  catalog.  If  not  m 
your  dealer't  ttock  tot  vn\X 
gladly  tell  yort  where  they  can 
it  teen  in  your  town. 


An  Actual  Photograph 

12  Pound 

PEERUtt  T*ILI 

tiPPORTiia  1002  Lis. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA  CO. 

124  ROWE  tT.,  LUDINGTON.  MICH. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  wliole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H,  Wallinfc^  A.M,,  AID.,  imparts  in 
m  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume ; 

Knowleilga  a  Youns   Miu)  Should  Hnve. 
Knnwledte  a  Younc   Husband  ShoulJ  Har*. 
Knowlf^dge  a  Father  Shouli)  Hare 
Knowledne  a  Fathor   Should  Inipnrt  to  His  So^ 
Medicftl  Knowledie  a  Husband  Should  Hava. 

Knowledge  a  Yaunf  Woman  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Young  ViiW  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Hut*. 

Koowlrdgr  a  Mother  Should  Impnrt  to  Bar  DaughUr. 

Modical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  HaTe. 

All  In  one  Tolamn.    Illaitr«t«d*    $2.00,  i>oitpald. 

Write  for  "  Oihpr  IVopkS  Opinions  '*  and  Ttthh-  ot  Contents. 

Puritftn  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bidg..  Phila,,  Pa. 


H  R  I  S   I    I  AIMstuckeiitH'TV,  D.D. 

^7..rSOCIOLOCY 

rUNK  <lL  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      NEW  YORK 


c 
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^11  The  Northern  Pacific 
^  extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Homeseeker'' s  Chance  ! 


A  Little  Farm 
In  tlie  Nortlii/vest 

Land  of  Fortune 

under  irrigation  means  a  happy  home,  a  life  of  contentment, 
with  sure  and  profitable  results.  Irrigated  farming  is  a  science, 
not  a  drudgery,  yielding  big  returns  from  small  area. 
A  ten  acre  tract  of  this  land,  in  fruit,  will  not  only  maintain  a 
family  in  generous  comfort,  but  will  lay  up  a  competence  for 
old  age,  and  liberally  educate  the  children. 

The  delightful  cUmate,  clear,  pure  air  and  beauties  of  scenery 
are  advantages  you  should  not  overlook. 

In  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  are  many  favored 
localities  where  the  land  is  cheap  now;  but  rising  rapidly  in  value. 
Fruit  growing,  vegetable  raising,  dairying,  stock  farming,  grain 

producing — all  make  handsome  profits — fat  bank 

acco  unts  — wealth . 

Write  tonight  for  information  about  the  state  that 
interests  you  and  particulars  of  the  very  low  fares 
effective  this  summer  for  the  homeseeker  and  tourist. 
Special  round-trip  fares  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
effective  May  28  to  June  3  inclusive,  account  Port- 
land Rose  Festival.  Regular  Summer  Tourist  fares 
June  I  to  September  30.     Long  limit.     Stopovers. 


The  Scenic  Highway  Through 
the  Land  of  Fortune 


Nortliern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Room  47,  N.  P.  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 


TO  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 

.Have  you  anything  for  sale  which  can  be  used  in  a  church  or  parsonage  ? 

\  7//£  READERS  EXCHANGE 

N.     ==^=^===:^  AND  ^=====^^ 

Zi^X^^HURCH  SUPPLY  BUREAU 

REVIEW    \    in   THE   HOMILETIC    REVIEW  offers  the 
44-60  E  23d  Street.  \    surest   Way    of    reaching    30,000   of  the    country's 

New    York    City,    N.    YX-'..  rni  ••  r 

X    leading  ministers  or  all  denominations  at  a  cost  or 

Please   send    informa-V  ,  j  o        j      r  •     r 

tion  about  the  Readers  X   oniy  tfivee  ccfits  per  wofd.       bend   Tor  iniorma- 
ExcHANGE  AND  church  Si  p-  X    ^-joii.      WHtc  your  ttamc  and  address  on  the 

PLY  Bureau.  X.  i  i 

X    coupon  and  send  to 

\      THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

Address X    44-60  EAST  23d  STREET         NEW  YORK   CITY 


Why  Men  are  Deceivers. — They  were 
arguing  about  the  alleged  inborn  strain  of 
deceitfulness  in  woman,  and  she  retaliated 
by  citing  the  instances  of  men  deceiving 
their  wives. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  "that  you  hold 
that  a  man  should  never  deceive  his  wife." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  smiled  back  at  him;  "I 
shouldn't  go  so  far  as  that.  How  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  average  man  to  get  a 
wife  if  he  didn't  deceive  her?" — Lippin- 
coU's. 


i 


An  Awkward  Age. — Teacher — "How  old 
are  you,  Bobby?" 

Bobby — "Aw,  maw  Says  I'm  too  young 
to  eat  the  things  I  like,  and  too  old  to  cry 
when  I  don't  get  them." — Chicago  Neu/s. 


A  Fixture. — "That's  a  beautiful  girl  you 
have  in  your  store,"  said  the  man  acquaint- 
ance. "  r  ve  seen  her  in  the  window  sev  eral 
days  as  I  passed." 

"She  isn't  an  employee,"  the  milliner 
answered  wearily.  "She's  a  woman  trying 
to  decide  on  a  new  hat." — Buffalo  Express. 


A  Deserter. — "I  notice  that  she  no  longer 
wears  the  sufifragette  button." 

"Well,  she's  been  having  violets  sent  her 
every  day  of  late." — Washington  Herald. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  7. — George  V.  is  proclaimed  King. 
The  number  of  persons  killed  in  the  earthquake  in 
Costa  Rica  is  placed  at  1,000. 

May  8. — Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  fifty  in- 
jured by  an  explosion  in  Hull,  Canada. 

May  10. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  visits  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  at  Potsdam. 

May  II. — The  steamship  Minnehaha,  which  went 
ashore  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  is  floated. 

The  Passion  Play  season  opens  at  Ober-Ammer- 
gau  with  a  public  rehearsal. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  is  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  funeral  of  King  Edward 
on  May  20. 

May  12. — Mr.  Roosevelt  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

An  explosion  in  the  Wellington  coal  mine,  at  White- 
haven, near  Manchester,  England,  kills  137  men. 

Sir  William  Huggins,  the  astronomer,  dies  in 
London. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  Post-office  Appro- 
priation Bill,  carrying  $241,000,000. 

May  10. — The  House  passes  the  Administration 
Railroad  Bill,  in  its  amended  form,  by  a  vote  of 
200  to  126. 

May  II. — Statues  of  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  are  un 
veiled  in  Washington,  addresses  being  made  by 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Dickinson. 

General 

May   6. — Rear-Admiral   Bowman   H.    McCalla,    re- 
tired, dies  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Three  members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  are  in- 
dicted in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
bribery  in  the  election  ot  Senator  Lorimer. 

May  7. — Thomas  Byrnes,  former  superintendent  of 
Police  in  New  York,  dies  at  his  home  in  this  city. 

May  8. — Prince  Tokugawa  lyesato,  president  of 
the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  arrives  in  New  York 
on  his  way  to  London. 

May   9. — President   Taft   opens   the   Actors'    Fund 
Fair  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  evening  speaks 
in  Passaic,  N.  J. 
The  New  England  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress 
meets  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

May  12. — The  Florida,  the  largest  battle-ship  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  is  launched  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  vwltlng  to  advertisers. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  ijnestions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Kunk  Jt  WaBualls  Standard 
Dictionary  meoD£ulted  asurbiltrr. 


t^-lnquinnf  (icniring  pmmpt  anitwcrs  will  be  ac- 
eomiiKxtnted  on  prepaiiinu  jiostaije. 


"R.  C.  S.,"  Monticello.  la. — "Should  a  singular 
or  a  plural  verb  be  used  in  the  sentence,  '  David  K. 
Brown  and  D.  K.  Brown  was  (or  were)  one  and  the 
same  iJerson'?" 

The  singular  verb  is  correct  in  this  construction, 
according  to  the  ruling  that  "when  two  nomina- 
tives connected  by  and  serve  merely  to  describe  one 
person  or  thing,  they  are  either  in  apposition  or 
equivalent  to  one  name,  and  do  not  require  a  plural 
verb." 

To  Several  Correspondents. — The  ruling,  that 
the  sentence,  "  We  wish  you. would  give  the  package 
to  whomever  has  the  matter  in  charge,"  is  correct,  was 
based  on  O.  B.  Pierce's  "Grammar."  p.  2sb:  "I  will 
give  the  reward  to  whomsoei'er  will  apprehend  the 
rogue."  However,  there  is  good  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  nominative  in  this  sentence  (see,  for  in- 
stance, Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," p.  302,  obs.  14,  IS,  16,  where  the  objective 
form  is  condemned  and  apparently  excellent  reasons 
are  given  for  the  ruling).  Several  correspondents 
prefer  the  nominative  compound  relative  in  the  sen- 
tence cited;  and  modern  usage  favors  the  nominative 
form. 

"W.  E.  S.,"  Ashboro,'  N.  C. — "Is  it  correct  to 
say,  'The  reason  why  he  went  west.'  or  should  the 
word  'why'  be  omitted?" 

The  use  of  the  word  "why"  is  not  incorrect  in  this 
sentence,  as  it  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  pronoun  in  the  special  capacity  of  a 
relative.  It  relates  to  the  noun  "reason,"  and  yet 
as  an  adverb  it  also  modifies  the  verb  "went."  The 
conjunctive  adverbs,  when,  where,  how,  etc.,  may 
likewise  be  used  in  analogous  constructions. 

"C.  G.  G."  Williamsport,  Pa. — "Kindly  state 
what  word  should  be  used,  in  speaking,  for  the  abbre- 
viation Messrs.  Is  it  the  French  word  "Messieurs," 
or  is  there  some  English  equivalent?" 

"  Messrs."  is  an  English  abbreviation  of  the  French 
word  "Messieurs."  the  French  abbreviation  being 
"MM."  No  exact  English  equivalent  exists  for  this 
form  of  address,  altho  the  words  "sirs"  or  "gentle- 
men" may  be  used  when  no  reference  is  made  to 
proper  names. 


Travel  Ti'ovel 


New  "ROYAL"  LINE  to  Europe 

(River  St.  Lawrence  Route) 

Sailing  Fortnightly  from  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  to  BRISTOL 
Triple  Turbine  Express  Steaniships 


ii 


1ONTREAL 


r 


\ 


Royal  Edward"and"Royal  George" 

Triple  Screws,  Marconi  Wireless,  Deep  Sea  Tele- 
phones,   Passenger    Elevators,    6-Passenger    Decks, 
Thermo-Tank  System  of  Ventilation.      12,000  tons. 

The  voyage  begins  with  a  trip  of  1,000  miles  dovm  the  historic 
St.  Lawrence  River,  the  old  highway  of  the  voyageurs,  among  pas- 
toral pictures,  varied  by  rugged  and  romantic  scener>\ 

Quebec,  the   "Gibraltar  of  America,"  reached  at  3   P.   M., 
gives    opportunity  to    the   passengers  to  leisurely  survey  the  ter- 
raced and  battlemented  heights  above,  crowned  with  the  famous 
citadel. 

The  St.  Lawrence  trip  shortens  the  ocean  voyage  to  four  days. 

The  landing  at   Bristol,  the  most  interesting  port  in  England, 

cuts  the    railroad  journey  to  London  in  half.     The  "  Royal  " 

Line  offers  the  shortest  sea  route,  covered  by    the   swiftest 

steamers,  the  shortest  rail  route,  covered  by  the  fastest  trains, 

and  the  utmost  limit  of  luxury  throughout  the  voyage. 

The  "Royal  George"  sails  from  Montreal  June  9th. 


^ 


<^ 


\ 


o^ 


For  Rates,  Reservatimis.  f^aiUno  Schedules,  etc.,  apply  to 
ami  Steamship  Agent,  or 

F.  A.  YOUNG.  General  Agent 

430  ConniuTfial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cliicago 

r  P  I  a  1  n  S  or  WM.  PHILLIPS.  Acting  Traffic  Mgr. 

^,__^  OF  Canadian  Northern  Steamships  LUl.. 

~~  Toronto,  Canada 


'^ 
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Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SKCUKED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ahilitv.  GDIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valual>le  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
liARB  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  gecnred  by  us  advertised 
itre«  in  World's  Progresp;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co..&49  "F"  Washington. 

PATHSTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO  CHARGE 
HADE.  Ehs.v  pa\ments.  la  years  official 
examiner  IT  S.  Patent  Office,  highest  refer- 
ence* Patents  advertised  free.  Send  sketch 
for  free  search  and  report,  also  illustrated 
inventors'  gnide  book.  E.  P.  BUNYEA 
CO..  Washington,  D.  O. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
•iz  cents  stamps 

R.  S.  A  A.  B  LACEY 
D«pt.  63.      Washington.  D.  C.      Estah.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents  "  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E^  E^Vroomnn.  H06  F  St..  Washington.  D^C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer.  612  F  St..  Washington.  D.C. 

WANTED  TE.ACHERS  for  Southern 
Schools  and  ('ollf-k.'es.  all  gradf-sand  d»-part- 
ments.  Nineteenth  year;  patronized  by  best 
institutions  Service  guaranteed.  Sheri- 
dan Teachers'  Agency,  Greenwood,  B.  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


KI  Morailo,  .\rkaii«iiM,  has  the  CH«h  and 
sites  to  offer  mantifact'irers  to  locate  in 
their  town,  which  is  in  the  h*.-art  of  the  best 
timl>er  district  in  the  south.  A'ldress 
L.  L.  DECOn.  Secretary  of  the  Kl  Dorado 
Indostrial  Leagne,  El  Dorado.  Ark. 

Start  Lr.niTtyiATr.  Maii>Obdeb  Mkb- 
CANTILE  BUBINEBB  —  Possibilities  unlim- 
ited ;  conducte'l  by  anvone.  W«-  print  your 
catalogs  and  supply  merchandise  at  whole- 
sale. Write  tor  sample  catalog  nnt\  book- 
l<«t.  Central  Supply  f:o..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Wide- Anrake  Sales  Agents  and 
General  Agents  to  sell  new  bath  invention. 
Combines  shower,  shampoo  and  massage. 
Slips onanyfaucet;can  beusedonany  bath- 
tab  or  in  country  homes  without  bath-rooms. 
Extensively  advertised  ;  demand  rapidly  in- 
creasing; sales  unlimited.  Sales-compelling 
samples  and  everything  ready  to  insure  big 
profits  from  the  start.  Territory  going  fast. 
Write  to-day  for  selling  plan. 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY 
222  Rand  MoNallt  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 


PACIFIC  COAST?  Salaries,  expenses, 
certification,  etc..  explained.      20c   stamps. 

CALIFORNIA  TEAOHEKS'  AGENCY 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  (ran  positively  earn  $25toS100per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Linvis  Co.. 
Dept.31.Page  Blag. .Michigan  Ave. .Chicago, 

FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS  :  We  can  bring  your  work  to 
the  notice  of  300  Editors.  Short  Stories, 
Special  Articles,  Book  MSS.,  placed  with 
be-t  publishers.     Write  for  circular. 

NEW   YORK  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
l.")4  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


AUTHOR  8— Let  ns  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up.  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.     Complete  facilities 

LINO   TYPfl-OASTING  CO. 
2S7  William  Stbeet  New  York 


FACTS,  STATISTICS 
and  other  material  for  addresses,  reports,  es- 
savs.  Literary  advice  and  criticism   Revisiim 
and   correction  of    MSS.     Genealoitical   re- 
search. Bureau  of  Research.  NewAlbany.Ind. 

"'•HOW^TOl'UBLISn  YOUR  BOOK" 

Famous  Copyrighted  Work  specially  pre- 
parefl  for  authors  free  for  a  postal  by  nd- 
drH.sing  BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
83o  Broadway  New  York 


POEMS  AMD  SHORT  STORIES 

WANTED 

Ssmpla  copies  of  our  piii>llcationB  IS  cents. 

Magazine  e. 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$100.00  INVESTED   WITH   US   will   pay 
you  sa.75  each  six    months;   with   an    addi- 
tional profit  of  $"25.00  in  from    three  to  six 
\ears.    Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
E.  M.  MARTIN,  Sec. 
Key  West. Florida. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  High-grade 
Upright  Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments. 
•?  Steinways.  $350  up  ;  5  Lyon  <fe  Healys  $250 
up  ;  7  Washburns  $200  up  ;  4  Knabes  $2.'i0  up  ; 
5  Chickerings  $2.')()  up  :  good  second-hand 
Uprights $126  up;6  fine  Baby  Grands  at  about 
half.  Writefor  full  particulars.  Cashortwo 
years'  time.  Lyon  &  Healy.  50  Adamii  Street. 
Chicago,  We  ship  every  where  on  approval. 
Fullest  guarantee  with  every  piano. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ini;  and  EnlnrLring.  Retulsr  price  list  2u 
stamp.  KOBT.  L.   JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

~        OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


I  HAVE  NO  TYPKVVKITKKS  TO  SELL 
but  if  you  are  thinking  of  buving  a  machine, 
a  postal  will  bring  ray  plan  for  saving  you 
money.  .^,       __     ,   ..,  ,, 

J.P.Bennett.  '^20  Broadway.  New  York,N/\  . 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE   JEWELRY 
is  ez  to  make.    Send  15  cents  for  valuable 
inatrnctions  lo 

BOX  52.  MINIDOKA, 

IDAHO  

CHILD'S  CHORD  CHART 
For  25  cents  :    so    simple   any  child  can 

learn  chorda  on  piano. 

SUNSET  REALTY  00. 

Minidoka  ipaho 

M'eiliUnir  InvltnlionM 
Wo  give  you  the  tlm-xt  engraved  WEDDING 
INVlTA'rlONS.  Visiting  fJards.  etc..  at  a 
lower  price  than  others  Send  for  Samples. 
LYOE'TT  STATIONERS.  BALTIMORE. 
MD.    Stamped  Stationery  a  Specialty. 


REAL  ESTATE 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  HANDSOME 
COTTAGE  WITHOUT  THE  CARES 
OF  HOUSEKEEPING?  Write 
Ryebson  Jenninqb,  Mount  Pocono, 
Penna.,  for  an  illustrated  book 
of  Hawthohn  Inn  and  Cottages. 
Ask  about  the  special  June  rates 
St  the  Inn. 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  $.50  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Writt^  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "The  Earth,"  our  land  jour- 
nal, free.  C.  L.  Seagraves.  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A.  T.  &  b.  F.  Ry.,  lO  Uailway 
Exchange.  Chicago. 

Fine  Antebellum  Home 

Worth  $.50,000,  can  be   bought   for  $80,000. 
26  acres,  part  in    corporation,  can   double 
the  money  by  subdividing  into  lots.     Will 
take  half  interest  with  right  party. 
A.    W.     NEWSON.    HirNTSVILLE.    ALA. 

FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Illustrated  circular  free.     Dept.  '27. 

P,   F.  LELAND 
lis  Devonshire  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE    AUTOMATIC    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

pumps  water  by  water  power  -no  attention 
^no  expense — 2  feet  fall    elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.. 211>7  Trinity  Bl<lg.  New  York 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  uncPHfilntfHoiiroo  of  pIcnHurf*  iind  robust 
Ix-aith  to  children.  S;if<«  and  i'lt-al  pIo>- 
matOH.  1n<^iponHiv<«  to  keep.  liiKhcHt  type. 
(\imid*»t<'  oiitfltH.  Sntirtfarlion  uiiarantpod. 
IlliiKrrati'd  rat  il<i«  fn-.-  HKI.Tk  MEADK 
KAKM.  DKl'T   ¥..  MAHKHaM,  VA. 
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The  Greatest  Triumph  in  Typewriter  History 


VISIBLE  MODELS  OF  THE 


Remington 

These  new  models  represent  the  sum  total 
of  more  labor,  more  experience,  more 
accumulated  knowledge,  and  greater  re< 
source  than  all  other  typewriters  combined 

That  is  why  these  new  Remingtons 
have  given  such  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  typewriter  users,  and  why 
their  sales  have  broken  all  records 
since  the  invention  of  the  writing 
machine. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New   York  and  Everywhere 


i-ENGLAND^ 

AIVD 

The  Continent 

TO 

I.01VD01V-PAKIS— 

BHKMKX 

Express  Sailings 

Every  TUESDAY 

German 


North 


PtVMOUTH- 

CHKRBOIIRC 

BREMEN 

Twin-Screw  Sailings 
Every  Ttaursday 

TO 


Lloyd 


CIBRAI.TAR- 
IVAPLES— 
AlVn  UE\OA 

Sailings  Every 

SATURDAY 


Wireless  and  Submarine  Signals 

Independent  Around- the- World  Tours, 

Travelers  checks  good  all  over  the  world. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  request.    Dept.  D. 

OELRICHS   &    CO^  General  AcenU 

S  Broadway,  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  Eiven  worthy  consideration. 
SICILY,  UREECE-Sail  June  3(I,3Ist 
Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Athenji 
Italy,   Germany— Sail   Jnne  25,  July  2 
Nortvay,   Russia — Sail   Jnoe   16,  July  2 
Fnsland,  Holland— Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 
Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place         -         •         Boston.  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S  TOURS 

A  few  varancies  in  2  tours,  .lune  lltli.  "Friedrich 
der  Orosse  "  and  "Canopic,"  90  and  100  days — 
via  Mediterranean  Rtjute.  Italy  to  Scotland,  witli 
Pa&stum,  Assiai,  Perugia,  Ravenna,  tbe  finest  Swiss 
Passes,  Passion  Play,  etc.  Also  Vienna,  Dresden. 
Berlin  in  100-day  tour.  Other  3  tours  full.  Send  for 
book,  map  and  list  of  prominent  persons  booked. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


VERMONT  VACATION  RESORTS 
150  Page  Tlluatrated  Book.    Full  infurmatioa  in  re- 
gard to  Summer  Resorts   in    Vermont  and  shores 
I^ke    Champlain    with    hotel,    farm    and    village 
home    accommodations      Prices  $7   per  week    and 
cp.    Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing:.    Address. 
SUMMER  HOMES.  No.  11, 
&t.  Albans.  Vt. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The    Best   in    Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSION  PLAY 

Mediterranean,  Continental  and  British 
Isles,  May  28  —  Noi"th  Cape  and  Russia, 
Jnne  8  —  British  Isles  and  Continental, 
Jane  18 — and  other  delightful  journeys. 

RoundEWorld 

12  Months'  Tour.  August  10 

1  Months'  Tours,  Sept.  2J,  Oct.  8, 

Oet.  22.  Not.  S 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc  ,  Sailing  Oet.  29 

Seven  Months 
Please  mention  which  Booklet  you  desire. 

The  Collver   Tours  Company 

424  Roylston  St.,  Boston,  Muss. 


WORLD  TOUR-ORIENT 

Alio :  Tour  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  (Christmas 
in  Rome) ,  and  France,  sailing  November. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -       -        NEW  YORK 


DUNNING  TOURS 

Small,  limited  parties;  strictly  first  class.  Sailing 
.lune  11.  25,  July  2,  5.  Norway-Russia  June  16. 
BEACON  TOURS.  Sailing  June  25,  July  2,  6,  9, 
12,  23.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE.  Sailing  Jan., 
Fib.  Mar.,  Apr.,  1911.  AROUND  THE  WORLD, 
Westward,  Sept.  27,  1910.  Eastward,  Nov.  19.  1910. 
Popular  Tour,  Oct,  11,1910.    Send  for  full  itineraries. 

H.  W.  DVNNING  (SL  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 

THE     ORIENT     1911 

E(<iYPT-i>AL,ESTIIVE-CREECE 

Sail  in  February,  1911  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  malce  prep- 
arations. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for 
announcement.  Ask     for     Suggested 

Reiidinirs  and  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UIVIVKRSITY  TRAVEIj 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  in  New  York  City 

Stop  at  Bible  Teachers'  Training   School, 
Lexington   Avenue    and   49th  Street,    near 
Grand    Central.      Excellent    guest   accom 
modations.  Light. airy  rooms — fifty-six  with 
bath.  Reasonable  rates.  Write  for  circular. 


A  Summer  '^,;^,- , 

- .  ,  and  Hudson 

Vacation      Territory 
^==     ISJAJOY 


The  renowned  summer  resorts,  su- 
perb hotels,  and  unrivalled  beauty  of 
the  diversified  panorama  of  lake,  for- 
est, and  mountains,  attest  the  appro- 
priateness of  its  sub-title  "A  Summer 
Paradise."  In  through  Pullmans  or 
lake  steamers  the  tourist  may  travel  in 
comfort  to  Saratoga  Springs,  Lake 
George,  Lake  Champlain,  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  Lake  Placid,  and  other  Adi- 
rondack resorts — highest  standard  of 
train  service;  meals  on  train  or  steam- 
er; superb  and  moderate-priced  houses 
throughout  this  region. 

Fishermen  can  fill  their  baskets  with 
trout  from  Lake  George,  with  bass  or 
pickerel  from  Lake  Champlain,  and 
the  Adirondack  streams  are  full  of 
brook  trout. 

360-page  ill.  guide  with  full  inform- 
ation and  new  folder  with  historical 
maps,  etc.,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  6c. 
postage. 

Summer  schedules  effective  June  26. 

N.  Y.  City  Information  Office, 
1354  B'way 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Special  European  Tour 

JULY   5-S4I5 

First  Class  61 -day  via  Mediterranean 

Under  Expert  Leadership 

VISITIIVC    O     C<»UIVTRiES 

All  Noted  Points  of  Interest  on  the  Continent 

AND  THE    PASSION    PLAY 

BEEKMAW  TOURIST  CO. 

340    W:isliiiigton    St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


MARSTERS 

TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  berths  still 
available  for  sailings  in 
May,  June,  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select 
parties;  comprehensive  itineraries; com- 
petent conductors  ;  moderate  rates.  Cor- 
respond with  OEORGE  E.  MARSTEKS 
248  WASHINfiTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
81  WEST   30th    STREET,  NEW   YORK 


CANADIAN  SPORT 

Essentials:  Right  place,  guide  and  advice. 
Consult  us  and  insure  success.  No  fee  till 
you  get  back  and  only  then  if  you  are  satis- 
fied. Let  us  tell  you  our  plan.  THE  SPORTS- 
MAN'S AGENTS.18  McGill  Coll.  Ave.. Montreal 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BEACOiV    STREET,     Z.     BOSTOW 


$250 


Magnificent  Steam- 
ship "Arabic"  leaves 
Feb.  4;  rates  $400  up, 
including  shore  excur. 
sions;  71  enchanting 
days.  Stop-over  privileges.  Program  ready. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  BIdg.,  New  York 


I 


CLARK'S 

ORIENT 

CRUISE 


IT'S  COOL  IN  CANADA 
Spend  your  vacation  in  New  Brunswick,  where  days 
and  nights  are  cool.  Excellent  hotels  and  boarding: 
houses  at  reasonable  rates.  River,  lake  and  seashore 
resorts.  Good  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  camp- 
ing, and  much  to  interest  all  visitors.  Write  the 
New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association.  St.  John,  N.  B., 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  other  information. 


EUROPE  Inelndin^  ORERAinilERGAU 

29th  Season  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages.  I  )r.  and 
Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  148 
Kidge  Street,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 


TWENTY  TOURS 


Oberanimer^an in  every  one.    Italy. 

Sailing  dates.  Ma.v  21  to  July  9.  Auto  Tour 
in  Prance. not  expensive.  Oerinany,  sailinjt 
July  2.  9.  16.  20.  30.  IVortli  Cape,  with  or 
without  Russia.  Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. Our  leaders  show  you  much  modem  life. 
Write  for  travel  and  hotel   brochure.    Free 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wuconsin 


you  tired  of  the  "  fished 
places  ?      Do  you  want 
away  from  the  beaten 
track    of    other  vacationers 
and  get  into  a  real  unspoiled 


region  i 


COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

It's  great  here!  Until  you  whip 
these  lakes  and  streams  with  your 
fishing  tackle  you  won't  know  the 
kind  of  fishing  that  can  still  be  had. 
And  until  vou  explore  this  big  coun- 
try of  endless  streams  and  lakes  in 
your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at 
its  possibilities. 

There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  forest 
reserve  in  this  section.  It  is  ideal 
for  anyone  who  loves  the  "open"— it 
is  a  wonderland  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers— it  is  the  real  kind  of  va- 
cation country  now  so  seldom  found. 

The   Company  provides  three 
splendid  hotels — all  equipped  with 
modern  comforts.     The  cuisine  is 
first-class  always.     The  cost  is  not 
high.  You  can  take  a  pullman  direct 
to  Temagami  Station  fromToronto. 
Come  to  Temagami— but  send  first  for 
our  handsome   book  on  this  country. 
Its  illustrations'  are  a  treat  and  it  gives 
all  kinds  of  information  that's  interest- 
ing :  Write  for  a  copy  to-day  as  they 
are  being  sent  out  fast. 

TEMAGAMI  STEAMBOAT  &  HOTEL 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada 
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EUROPE 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Brussels  Exposition 

and  all  the  attractions  o*" 
Europe  in  1910. 

70 TOURS 

for  Selection,  covering 
All  Boutes.  Comprising 
Tours  De  Luxe  and  Ex- 
tended and  shorter  Vacation  Tours.  Com- 
plete range  of  prices.  Programme  28  sent 
on  request. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York  (4  Offices),  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Montreal.  Toronto,  San  Francisco, 

and  140  Offices  Abroad. 


e:u  irof»e 

A  Few  Vacancies    \  June  11,  $590 

A°i/v"'  ^°°"     r  •*""«  **•  **2o 

Medi/eVanean         )  J«»y  »•  »"5 

Also  other  Tonrs,  Sailing  during  May, 
Jnne,  July.  $240  and  up. 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Itineraries 
XITR  BOSTUIV  TRAVEL,  SOCIETY 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Embracing  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Grand  Canyon,  Canadian  Rockies.  Yosemite 
Vallev,  Alaska,  etc.  Special  train.  Person- 
ally Conducted,  starts  July  2d.  IH85.85  to 
$307.15- covers  all  expenses.  Other  tours  to 
principal  resorts. 
Send  for  itineraries, mention  tour  desired. 

FRANK  TOURIST  COMPANY 
396-398  Broadway  New  York 

EUROPE  AND  THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Small  party  sailing  July  8th.  Eight  coun- 
tries. 66  days.  $475.  L.  A.  Davis.  D  50- 
Church  Street.  New  York  City. 

EfTTPt  and  Palestine $flOO 

liriMsli  Isles  Tour 250 

OlK-raininercrau  Special 350 

ll<>i-liii-Atliens-Rome-l<ondon  400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 

Orient-Passion  Play.  Club  of  15.  June  8 
Best-ol-Europe,  Italy  to  England.  June  80 
Host  Leartcrs.  Cultural  Results.  Booklets  Free. 
Travel-Study  Club,    Syracuse,  M.  IT. 

ppcp  TRID  *°  Europe  or  in  America 
r  Hbk  I  nis  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orcanizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOOK'S  TOURS  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 

EUROPE JillJhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  lOSS.D,  PittsburB 
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THE  BALLINGER  INVESTIGATION 

IT  WAS  A  HAPPY  relief  for  the  newspaper  editorial 
writers  when  it  came  out  in  the  Ballinger  investigation  that 
the  President  had  "  antedated  "  one  document  and  had  dele- 
gated the  composition  of  another  to  an  official  in  Secretary 
Ballinger's  department.     Here  was  something  definite  to  talk 

about,  and  the  editors 
unlimbered  their  pens 
and  used  more  ink  on 
this  topic  than  they 
had  on  any  other  fea- 
ture of  the  inquiry.  It 
turned  out,  however, 
that  the  "  antedating  " 
merely  gave  the  At- 
torney-General's writ- 
ten summary  of  the 
case  the  date  when  it 
had  been  delivered 
orally,  while  the  de- 
fense of  Ballinger, 
written  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Lawler,  of  Ballinger's 
own  department,  was 
hardly  used  by  the 
President  at  all,  most 
of  it  going  into  the 
waste-basket.  Kerby, 
who  told  of  the  Lawler 
literary  effort,  and  who 
justified  himself  by 
saying  his  loyalty  was 
due  to  the  Government 
rather  than  to  Ballinger,  lost  his  place,  accepted  another  he 
had  made  sure  of  beforehand,  and  the  storm  was  over.  All  this, 
however,  failed  to  throw  much  light  on  the  main  subject  of 
the  inquiry. 

Is  Secretary  Ballinger,  as  Mr.  Pinchot  charged  some  months 
ago,  "  a  dangerous  enemy  of  conservation  "  ?  Is  he,  as  Louis  A. 
Glavis  tried  to  persuade  President  Taft,  a  public  official  whose 
fine  sense  of  duty  toward  the  people  is  warped  by  his  relations 
with  certain  Guggenheim-Morgan  interests  in  Alaska  ?  In  order 
tD  throw  light  on  these  questions  the  investigating  committee 
has    been    examining  witnesses  and    recording    evidence    for 


IS    HE    A    HERO   OR    A    TRAITOR  . 

"  I  felt  myself  a  confidential  clerk  to  the  gov- 
ernment," says  Frederick  M.  Kerhy,  "  rather 
than  to  Mr.  Ballinger."  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft's  paper 
call.s  him  a  "pathetic  hypocrite,  utterly  be- 
neath contempt,"  while  the  New  York  World 
styles  his  act  "  the  high  deed  of  a  patriot." 


months,  and  the  press  have  been  reporting  and  commenting 
upon  the  same,  yet  the  net  result  has  apparently  been  the  re- 
verse of  illuminating.  "  There  is  but  one  way  for  the  Taft 
Administration  to  purge  itself,  and  that  is  to  get  rid  of  Bal- 
linger," declares  the  Des  Moines  Neivs  (Ind.).  "The  effort  to 
show  that  Secretary  Ballinger  was  guilty  of  misconduct  in  any 
way  has  failed,"  asserts  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.).  These 
comments  are  typical, 
and  show  that  the  mass 
of  evidence  has  done 
little  toward  changing 
the  original  alinement 
of  the  papers  in  this 
matter.  Even  the  com- 
mittee is  not  expected 
to  agree  in  its  findings. 
While  waiting  for  the 
official  verdict  or  ver- 
dicts, however,  it  will 
clarify  the  situation 
somewhat  to  review 
briefly  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  to  note  the 
main  lines  along  which 
editorial  comment  is 
crystallizing. 

Early  in  the  present 
Administration  signs 
of  friction  developed 
between  the  Forest 
Service  under  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  his  chief 
in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Secretary 
Ballinger.  Mr.  Pinchot,  in  developing  his  conservation  pol- 
icy, had  preached  and  practised  the  doctrine  that  a  public  official, 
in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  people's  interests,  should  go,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  law  compelled  him,  but  as  far  as  it  permitted  him  to 
go.  In  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Ballinger,  a  lawyer  and  a  strict 
"  constructionist,"  Mr.  Pinchot's  zeal  even  carried  him,  at  times, 
beyond  the  sanction  of  the  law.  After  knowledge  of  this  friction 
had  become  public  property,  Mr.  Louis  R.  Glavis,  a  disciple  of 
the  Pinchot  school  of  conservation,  laid  before  the  President 
certain  charges  reflecting  upon  Secretary  Ballinger's  fitness  for 
the  office   to  which   Mr.   Taft  had  appointed  him.     After   an 


WRITE    AS    IF  YOU    WERE    PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Taft  says  that  he  told  Oscar  Lawler,  of 
the  Interior  Department,  "  to  prepare  an 
opinion  as  if  he  were  President."  .After  he 
had  spent  several  feverish  days  in  dictating 
this  effort  to  Kerby,  the  President  threw  most 
of  it  into  the  waste-basket. 
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examination  of  these  charges  the  President  wrote  a  letter  exon- 
erating- Mr.  Bajlinger  and  authorizing  the  dismissal  of  Glavis 
from  the  public  service.  The  Glavis  charges  were  then  pub- 
lished in  Collier's  Weekhj,  and  aroused  so  much  discussion  that 
a  Congressional  investigation  became  necessary.     Mr.  Pinchot 


ALL  TANGLED  UP. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

supported  Glavis  in  a  letter  which  he  published  in  violation  of 
an  Executive  order,  and  his  dismissal  followed. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  President  Taft's  summary  of  these 
stormy  events,  as  given  in  an  interview  with  George  Kibbe 
Turner  which  appears  in  the  June  McClure's.  This  reveals  his 
faith  in  Ballinger  still  unshaken.     We  read : 

"  My  Administration  succeeded  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  pledged  to 
the  policy  of  conservation.  I  chose  for  my  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  choice  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  OfRce — the  most  important  divi- 
sion of  the  Interior  department — a  'reform'  Mayor  of  Seattle, 
who  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  great  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Mr.  Ballinger,  while  Land  Commissioner, 
had  been  most  energetic  in  prosecuting  frauds ;  but  he  had  the 
belief,  quite  generally  held  in  the  Northwest,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  hold  back  the  public  domain  from  development 
more  than  was  necessary ;  and  in  this  I  sympathized  with  him. 

'■  Mr.  Ballinger  strongly  advocated  the  passage  of  new  land 
laws ;  but  he  questioned  whether  some  of  the  acts  taken  under 
Executive  power  in  relation  to  protecting  and  developing  public 
lands  had  been  entirely  within  the  present  law.  A  difference 
of  opinion  soon  arose  between  him  and  Mr.  Pinchot,  involving, 
in  the  first  place,  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  to  protect 
water-power  sites,  and  matters  connected  with  the  reclamation 
service  ;  and,  later,  a  very  strained  situation  arising  out  of  inti- 
mations of  a  young  investigator  for  the  Land  Office,  Louis  A. 
Glavis,  that  Mr.  Ballinger's  relations  with  certain  Alaskan 
claimants  had  not  been  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

''  These  charges  of  Mr.  Glavis,  and  the  evidence  upon  which 
he  based  them,  were  given  to  me,  and  were  carefully  considered 
by  me,  and  by  the  Attorney-General,  at  my  request ;  and,  with 
the  full  evidence  in  the  case  before  us,  we  both  decided  that 
they  consisted  entirely  of  unfounded  suspicions,  and  that  Mr. 
Glavis  should  be  discharged.  Finally,  Mr.  Pinchot  forced  me— 
very  much  to  my  regret — to  dismiss  him  from  the  Government 
service.  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time, 
a  total  lack  of  evidence  to  confirm  the  charges  made  so  freely 
against  Mr.  Ballinger." 

Turning  to  the  more  recent  proceedings  before  the  investiga- 
ting committee,  we  find  a  number  of  papers  criticizing  Secre- 
tary Ballinger  for  his  evasive  answers  and  occasional  flat  refusal 


to  answer  under  cross-examination.     Some  of  the  facts  admitted 
by  him  are  thus  summarized  by  The  Outlook : 

"  It  became  evident  on  cross-examination  that  Secretary  Bal- 
linger was  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of  claimants  to  coal 
lands  in  Alaska  known  as  the  Cunningham  group.  Particularly 
Secretary  Ballinger  made  it  clear  that  he  was  on  good  terms 
with  two  or  three  of  the  more  prominent  men  among  them.  He 
denied  with  feeling  that  any  acquaintance  he  might  have  with 
them  influenced  his  action  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
in  having  their  claims  clear-listed  for  patent.  He  was  asked 
to  explain  coincidences  between  actions  of  Cunningham  claim- 
ants and  corresponding  actions  by  the  Land  Office  apparently  fa- 
vorable to  the  claimants,  and  especially  coincidences  connected 
with  telegraphic  communication  between  himself  and  one  of  the 
claimants  (telegraphic  communication  which  he  could  not  ascribe 
to  a  subordinate),  but  he  could  give  no  explanation." 

Before  he  left  the  witness-stand,  however.  Secretary  Ballinger 
reviewed  certain  features  of  the  controversy  to  show  that  Gifford 
Pinchot,  James  R.  Garfield,  L.  R.  Glavis,  and  others  were  in  a 
conspiracy  to  besmirch  his  good  name  and  drive  him  from  the 
public  service.  When  Mr.  Pinchot's  counsel  suggested  that  the 
alleged  "  conspiracy  "  was  merely  a  defensive  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  conservation,  who  were  driven  to  act  to- 
gether by  the  successive  acts  of  Mr.  Ballinger  against  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  proper  means  of  protecting  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  Mr.  Ballinger  retorted  that  "  it  was  a 
most  amazingly  wicked  defense. "  The  most  sensational  witness 
was  Assistant  Attorney-General  Oscar  Lawler,  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  On  the  witness-stand  Mr.  Lawler 
referred  to  certain  "  gum-shoe  men  "  who  followed  him  all  over 
at  the  instigation  of  "  the  despicable  rascals  who  are  trying  to 
vilify  Secrtary  Ballinger."  To  quote  a  snatch  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  this  point: 

"  '  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  men  who  were  trying  to  vilify 
Secretary  Ballinger  ?  '  asked  a  member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
James. 

"  '  Whom  do  I  mean?  '  repeated  Mr.  Lawler.  His  voice  rose  to 
a  roar.  '  I  mean  Gifford  Pinchot,  James  R.  Garfield,  and  Louis 
Brandeis.     Brandeis  is  the  flower  of  the  whole  foul  flock. '  " 


"  GOOD-BY  !   UNCLE   SAM." 

— "  H.  M."  in  the  Portland  Orcgonian. 

Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  : 

"  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  contro- 
versy, that  question  has  borne  two  distinct  aspects.  There  has 
been  the  question  whether  Pinchot  and  Glavis  had  substantiated 
the  specific  charges  they  brought  forward,  and  there  has  been 
the  broader  question  whether  Ballinger  has  been  conducting  the 
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'  HIS  !  " 


-Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

BOOTLESS    QUESTS. 


WHKV    rilEuDORE   GOES   SIGHT-SEEING   AT  HOME. 

— Canfleld  in  the  Pittsburg  Sun. 


affairs  of  his  department  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  must  be 
conducted  if  the  rig-hts  of  the  American  people,  in  the  present 
and  in  future  generations,  are  to  be  faithfully  conserved." 

In  regai-d  to  the  second  question  The  Post  finds  the  weight 
of  evidence  rather  on  the  side  of  a  negative  answer.  Many 
papers  agree  with  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  that,  while  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  may  not  have  been  technically  guilty  of  any 
offense,  or  even  consciously  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  "  so  far  as 
his  present  office  is  concerned,  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  a  vital  sense."  Among-  these  are  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Rep.),  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer (Dem.),  the  Spokane Spokesman-Revieiv  (Ind.  Rep.),  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.),  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.),  the 
Indianapolis  Star  (Rep.),  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind. 
Dem.),  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.).  Says  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  ap- 
proaching the  subject  from  another  angle : 

"  As  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  nobody  who  has  followed  it  can 
have  any  question  that  the  reason  and  the  sole  reason  why  the 
Guggenheim  Smelter  Trust  does  not  now  possess  title  to* hun- 
dreds of  millions'  worth  of  coal  land  in  Alaska  at  a  nominal 
cost  and  at  payment  of  but  $52,000  to  the  present  owners,  the 
people,  is  because  of  the  persistence  and  the  insubordination  of 
the  young-  chief  of  the  field  service,  Louis  R.  Glavis." 

On  the  other  hand  many  papers  assert  their  unshaken  faith  in 
the  belabored  Secretary.  Among  these  are  the  Denver  Repub- 
lican (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  the  Savannah 
News  (Dem.),  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  the  Detroit  i^ree 
Press  (Ind.),  the  Portland  Orcgronmn  (Rep.),  and  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  (Rep.).  The  last-named  paper,  owned  by  the  Presi- 
dent's brother,  is  now  absolutely  convinced  that  there  is  "  an 
organized  conspiracy,  headed  by  Garfield  and  Pinchot,  to  dis- 
credit President  Taft  through  the  attack  on  Secretary  Bal- 
linger." "It  is  incredible,"  says  The  Times-Star,  "that  the 
American  people  will  fail  to  see  and  catch  the  significance  of 
the  contrast  between  the  big,  straight  man  in  the  White  House 
and  the  group  of  little  conspirators  who  have  been  fighting  him 
in  the  dark  with  the  weapons  of  the  sneak  and  the  criminal." 
The  same  paper  draws  the  following  sympathetic  picture  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

"By  nature  Ballinger  is  sensitive.     Under  such  a  fire  of  hos- 


tile criticism  as  has  seldom  been  aimed  at  an  American  in  pub- 
lic life,  he  has  broken  physically.  Ballinger  looks  twenty  years 
older  to-day  than  he  did  when  he  took  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Prolonged  persecution  has  put  his  nerves  on  edge; 
he  looks  like  some  men  must  have  looked  in  the  old  torturing 
days  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  great  people  sometimes 
found  it  amusing  to  turn  a  stream  of  water  on  a  naked  human 
being  and  let  it  play  there,  hour  after  hour,  until  the  nerves  of 
the  victim  seemed  to  come  right  to  the  surface." 


HOW  THE  REPUBLICANS  WILL  DEFEND 

THE  TARIFF 

THE  HEAVIEST  fighting  in  the  coming  campaign  is 
expected  to  center  around  the  Tariff  Act.  The  Demo- 
crats and  insurgents  will  attack  it ;  the  Republicans 
will  defend  it.  Every  Congressman  in  the  House  is  up  for  re- 
election on  November  8,  and  his  political  future  rests  on  his 
ability  to  show  his  home  f  jlks  that  he  voted  right  on  this  ques- 
tion. Until  recently  the  opponents  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Law 
either  have  been  more  active  than  its  champions  or  more  skilful 
in  getting  their  views  and  arguments  before  the  public ;  but  as 
the  fall  elections  become  more  imminent,  the  friends  of  the 
tariff  are  massing  their  heavy  artillery  in  the  shape  of  speeches 
and  other  campaign  documents  to  be  used  in  repulsing  the 
Democrats  and  the  still  more  dreaded  Republican  "  insurgents." 
Many  think  it  significant  that  one  of  the  ablest  recent  defenses 
of  the  tariff,  that  by  its  sponsor.  Representative  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  was  largely  a  reply  to  the  Des  Moines  speech  of  the  in- 
surgent Senator  Dolliver;  and  that  a  second  effective  defense, 
offered  in  Congress  the  following  day  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ford- 
ney,  of  Michigan,  was  in  great  part  an  answer  to  another  in- 
surgent. Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana. 

As  a  delayed  yet  effective  counter-move  to  what  he  himself 
calls  a  "  campaign  of  denunciation  and  slander,"  Mr.  Payne's 
speech  is  naturally  enthusiastically  indorsed  and  widely  quoted 
by  papers  friendly  to  the  "  regular  "  Republicans.  And  such 
papers  repeat  with  approving  comment  Mr.  Payne's  careful 
arguments  that  the  bill  redeems  in  full  the  pledges  of  the  party 
and  the  President  to  give  "  adequate  protection,  and  no  more 
than  adeciuate  protection,  to  the  American  producer  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  wage-earner"  ;  that  "like  all  Republican 
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tariffs,  the  present  law  furnishes  sufficient  money  to  run  the 
Government  "  ;  that  "  the  maximum  and  minimum  provision  of 
the  bill  has  been  a  huge  success,"  and  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  shoes, 
iron  and  steel,  lumber,  chemicals,  and  food  products  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented. 

Many  papers  of  various  political  and  economic  views  have 
recognized  the  importance  that,  in  the  coming  Congressional 
elections,  will  probably  be  attached  to  the  relation  between  the 
tariff  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  have  devoted  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  part  of  Mr.  Payne's  speech  which  bears  upon  this 
point.  Addressing  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  Mr.  Payne 
said: 

'•  But  on  the  question  of  high  prices,  how  gladly  you  blame 
the  Tariff  Bill  for  it.  Then,  when  you  are  asked  to  show  us  the 
proof,  how  you  failed !  Prices  are  going  up  the  world  over. 
Prices  were  going  up  here  and  going  up  everywhere,  and  your 
late  leader  attributed  it  to  the  increased  supply  of  gold,  and  if 
he  had  added  reduced  cost  of  gold  owing  to  new  methods  he 
would  have  hit  the  great  reason  for  a  change  in  prices  the  world 
over. 

"  When  this  Tariff  Bill  was  passed,  everybody  went  to  work 
at  good  wages.  They  had  worn  out  their  old  things ;  they  had 
been  waiting.  They  wanted  something  new.  They  wanted  to 
get  back  to  the  American  standard  of  living  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  The  demand  was  country-wide  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  supply  was  inadequate.  The  Ameri- 
can man  when  he  wants  something  new,  he  wants  it  now.  He 
can  not  wait.  Prices  went  up,  and  prices  went  up  generally, 
where  we  had  reduced  the  duty.  Have  you  examined  into  that  ? 
It  is  well  worth  a  week's  study  on  your  part,  and  you  will  learn 
something.  Where  we  had  reduced  the  duty,  the  prices  went 
up,  and  often  where  we  had  increased  the  duty  the  prices  went 
down.  We  reduced  it  on  lumber,  and  lumber  went  up,  on  every 
kind  on  which  we  reduced  the  tariff.  We  increased  the  tariff 
on  shingles,  and  in  less  than  thirty  days  shingles  went  down. 
Did  the  tariff  do  it  ?  We  reduced  the  duty  on  meat  and  food- 
stuffs, and  meats  went  up.  Did  the  tariff  do  it.  Only  inasmuch 
as  it  brought  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  by  that  means 
brought  about  a  demand  that  far  outran  the  supply,  and  it  has 
raised  the  price  over  the  low  prices  in  comparison  with  com- 
modities mainly  caused  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  mining 
of  gold  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

"  I  might  go  on  and  multiply  instances  where  we  reduced  the 
rates  and  prices  have  gone  up,  and  where  we  reduced  the  rates 
and  have  produced  competition  which  outran  the  demand  and 
reduced  the  price 

"  Our  friends  the  enemy  are  getting  more  worried  about  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  than  we  are.  With  the  spring  comes  a 
greater  supply  of  such  articles  as  eggs,  dairy  products,  poultry  ; 
unyielding  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  prices  are 
coming  down. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  potatoes  are  selling  in  my  district  for  20 
cents  a  bushel.  The  duty  is  25  cents  a  bushel.  That  25  cents 
duty  of  course  is  added  to  the  price,  so  the  farmers  are  giving 
them  away  and  giving  the  man  5  cents  to  take  them.  That  is 
the  Democratic  theory.  You  say,  '  What  good  does  the  duty  do  ? 
Just  in  that  case  we  have  got  potatoes  enough  to  furnish  all  of 
our  people,  our  cities,  and  everywhere  else  in  my  district. 
When  potatoes  are  down  to  20  cents  a  bushel  our  farmers  dis- 
pose of  them  for  human  beings  to  eat.  In  Canada  they  sell 
them  to  feed  to  the  hogs.  That  is  what  we  get  out  of  it.  We 
have  a  market  for  our  potatoes,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
combination  or  trust.  Our  farmers  trust  in  God,  and  that  is 
the  only  trust  they  have.  Each  one  sells  for  his  own  advantage, 
but  he  has  a  sure  sale  and  the  price  goes  down.  The  duty  does 
not  do  any  harm  when  things  are  high,  because  you  can  not  tell 
the  difference." 

Comparing  statements  in  regard  to  meat  prices  in  Windsor, 
Ont. ,  and  Detroit  on  the  same  day  last  February,  Mr.  Payne 
continued : 

"  Meats  were  1  cent  higher  in  Windsor  than  in  Detroit.  Ten 
miles  away  from  the  town  in  which  I  live  meats  are  worth  3 
and  5  cents  less  than  in  the  city  where  I  live.  And  in  the  city 
I  have  known  time  and  again  the  markets  in  the  center  of  the 
city  to  get  3  to  5  cents  more  a  pound  for  meats  than  the  mai- 
kets  in  the  suburbs,  and  still  you  go  around  gathering  certifi- 


cates as  tho  they  showed  something  about  a  duty  of  a  cent  and 
a  half  on  meats. 

"  But  we  reduced  the  duty  25  per  cent.  Is  that  the  reason 
why  meats  are  higher  now  than  they  were  on  August  5  last  ? 
Gentlemen,  you  prove  too  much." 

Touching  upon  the  possible  responsibility  of  retailers  for  high 
prices  the  Congressman  told  of  a  case  where  a  retailer  who 
blamed  the  tariff  for  the  high  price  of  shoes  was  met  by  the 
remark :  "  I  happen  to  know  that  the  duty  was  decreased  60  per 
cent  on  shoes."     Mr.  Payne  continued: 

"  I  advise  every  ultimate  consumer  in  the  country  to  ask  his 
member  of  Congress  for  the  comparative  statement  of  the 
Dingley  and  the  present  law,  soon  to  be  published ;  and  when 
any  retailer  dares  to  base  his  claim  for  a  higher  price  because 
of  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  that  he  show  him  the  law,  and  con- 
found the  rascal,  who  is  trying  to  get  his  money  by  the  false 
pretense.     Incidentally  he  will  aid  the  people  to  learn  the  truth. " 

Mr.  Payne  concluded  his  speech  with  a  glowing  description  of 
our  present  booming  prosperity  and  rising  wages,  and  contrasted 
this  with  the  awful  distress  we  suffered  under  a  Democratic 
tariff. 

Whatever  converts  Mr.  Payne  may  make  among  the  ultimate 
consumers  who  read  his  speech,  editorial  writers  maintain  their 
customary  inflexibility  of  opinion.  Ihe  Portland  Oregonian 
(Rep.)  rejoices  that  the  existing  law  is  a  "  good  tariff  for  reve- 
nue, "  as  seen  in  the  fact  that/'  official  figures  for  the  ten  months 
ending  May  3  show  receipts  for  customs  nearly  $38,000,000  in 
excess  of  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year."  The  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  finds  it  significant 
that,  while  every  other  tariff  bill — specifically  mentioning  the 
McKinley  Bill  and  the  Gorman  Bill — was  followed  by  business 
depression,  "  the  Payne  Bill,  tho  it  came  at  a  time  of  intense 
speed  in  the  business  world,  stopt  not  a  single  wheel,  nor  did  it 
delay  the  erection  of  a  single  new  factory." 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  "  Mr.  Payne's  defense  of  his 
baby,"  while  perhaps  less  inclined  to  attribute  high  prices  solely 
to  the  shortcomings  of  that  interesting  infant,  are  in  no  wise 
persuaded  by  the  praises  of  a  fond  parent.  Thus  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  tho  reiterating  that  it  has  never 
attributed  the  recent  rise  in  prices  to  last  year's  Tariff  Act, 
maintains  that  every  protective  tariff,  besides  increasing  the 
cost  of  articles  specifically  taxed,  must  lift  the  level  of  prices 
in  general ;  and  that  "  the  revision  of  last  summer  did  not  lift 
this  level  higher,  but  it  failed  to  lower  it." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  repeats  the  accusation  that  the 
tariff  is  responsible  for  monopolies  and  trusts ;  and  that  tho  Mr. 
Payne  says  that  prices  have  been  falling  since  April  21  and 
thinks  that  an  unanswerable  argument,  "  prices  have  fallen  for 
the  same  reason  that  prior  to  that  date  they  were  rising.  Just 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  monopolists."  The  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  declines  to  credit  the  Payne  Bill  with  the  recent  decided 
increase  in  imports,  as  "  the  improvement  in  oversea  trade  has 
been  practically  world-wide." 

Additional  light  upon  Mr.  Taft's  position  on  the  tariff,  and 
his  attitude  toward  conservatives  and  insurgents,  is  presented 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent published  in  McClure's  for  June,  telling  why  he  signed  the 
bill: 

"  I  signed  it  because  it  was  the  best  I  could  secure  under  the 
circumstances ;  because  it  represented  a  considerable  downward 
revision  from  the  Dingley  tariff ;  and  because,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  did  not  believe  myself  justified  in  holding  up  the 
business  of  the  country  for  months  longer  by  vetoing  this  bill, 
on  the  chance  of  getting  a  better  one.  The  bill  gave  free  hides 
and  free  ore  ;  it  reduced  the  duty  on  iron  ore  75  per  cent.  ;  on 
coal,  33' 3  per  cent.  ;  on  lumber,  37.5  per  cent.  ;  on  all  classes 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  very  greatly ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  made  large  cuts  in  the  rates  on  the  necessities  of 
life  ;  while,  to  offset  this,  it  made  large  raises  on  luxuries. 

"  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  IJcouldlachieve 
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RUINS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  S  PEACE   PALACE. 


In  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Cartage,  the  ancient  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  on  May  4,  more  than  1,000  persons  perished,  while  hundreds 
more  were  rendered  homeless.  The  property  loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000,  the  entire  city  being  a  mass  of  ruins,  except  for  a  few  buildings  on 
the  outskirts,  .\mong  the  many  historic  structures  which  tottered  to  earth  were  the  College  of  the  Salesian  Fathers  and  the  Church  del  Carmen. 
The  magnificent  marble  and  granite  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  was 
reduced  to  the  ruins  shown  above. 

AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  CARTAGO. 


a  temporary  personal  popularity  by  vetoing  this  Tariff  Bill.  It 
was  just  as  clear  that  if  I  did  so  I  would  cause  such  a  split  with 
my  party  in  Congress  that  the  entire  program  of  progressive 
legislation,  to  which  I  had  dedicated  the  whole  strength  of  my 
Administration,  would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  As  it  was,  I  kept 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  conservative  Republicans 
in  Congress — the  only  section  where  opposition  might  have  been 
expected  to  develop — for  my  general  program  of  legislation ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  secured,  in  the  Tariff  Bill  itself,  the 
means  of  bringing  about  what  I  stand  for,  and  what  I  believe 
this  country  wants — a  fair  protective  tariff,  based,  not  on  guess- 
work, but  on  actual  evidence. '' 


TO  CHECK   INDUSTRIAL  SLAUGHTER 

IN  NOTHING,  it  would  seem,  is  our  industrial  system  more 
recklessly  wasteful  and  extravagant  than  in  its  use  of  the 
human  material  it  employs.  Our  annual  roll  of  industrial 
maimings  and  killings,  it  is  estimated,  mounts  up  to  close  upon 
half  a  million.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  last 
week  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  by  urging  its 
members  to  establish  '*  a  system  of  voluntary,  mutually  contrib- 
utory, industrial  accident  indemnity  insurance,"  and  by  offer- 
ing substantial  money  prizes  for  "  the  safest  plants  or  the  best 
safety  devices  brought  to  its  attention  each  year." 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  employers'  liability  legislation 
which,  according  to  an  Albany  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  statute-books  of  New  York 
State  and  which  will  "  mark  a  step  in  advance  of  any  legislation 
of  the  sort  ever  attempted  in  this  country. "  This  reform  is 
comprized  in  two  bills  drawn  up  by  a  special  commission  created 
last  year  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  bills,  known  as  the  per- 
missive act,  has  already  passed  both  Houses  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  while  the  other  and  more  drastic,  known  as 
the  compulsory  act,  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the 
Assembly.  It  applies  only  to  a  special  list  of  extrahazardous 
employments,  such  as  railroading,  structural  work,  electrical 
work,  etc.,  and  to  a  workman  injured  in  these  employments  it 
would  give  the  right  to  draw  half  wages  from  his  employer 
during  /.  s  disability,  up  to  eight  years.  To  the  dependents  of 
a  workman  killed  in  these  employments  it  would  give  the  right 
to  get  from  the  employer  a  sum  equal  to  the  workman's  wages 
for  four  years,  with  a  limit  of  $3,000.  This  bill  introduces  the 
principle,  new  in  our  legislation  but  long  recognized  in  Europe, 


that  the  inevitable  "  risks  of  the  trade  "  should  be  shared  between 
workman  and  employer  instead  of  being  borne  by  the  workman 
alone. 

The  permissive  bill,  applying  to  all  employments,  offers  to 
employers  and  employees  a  chance  to  make  a  contract  by  which 
the  employee  gives  up  his  uncertain  right  to  sue  for  damages 
in  cases  where  he  can  prove  negligence,  in  return  for  a  certainty 
of  compensation  for  all  accidents  according  to  the  rates  men- 
tioned above.  "  If  sufficient  public  interest  is  aroused,"  writes 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  in  a  letter  to  the  press,  "  the 
bills  will  surely  pass  at  this  session."  The  reason  for  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bills  are  thus  explained  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  by  Senator  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  chairman  of  the 
commission : 

"  Our  existing  legal  system  for  compensating  those  injured  in 
the  great  strife  of  industrial  life  is  based  on  the  negligence  or 
fault  of  the  employer.  Unless  such  fault  can  be  shown,  there 
is  no  redress.  This  theory  has  been  discarded  by  practically 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  except  our  own,  the  mod- 
ern economic  theory  being  that  the  loss  in  life  and  limb  must 
be  treated  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production,  for  which 
the  industry  must  pay,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  machinery.  This 
is  worked  out  in  England  by  imposing  the  liability  on  the  em- 
ployer, leaving  him  to  protect  himself  by  insurance  ;  in  Germany 
by  a  great  general  system  of  insurance,  requiring  every  work- 
man to  be  insured  by  the  employer,  the  cost  of  insurance  being 
shared  by  employer  and  employee,  the  State  guaranteeing  the 
insurance  fund.  Our  commission  found  that  our  system  was 
fundamentally  wrong  and  unwise.     The  main  objections  were: 

"  (1)  But  a  small  proportion  of  workmen  received  adequate 
compensation,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  their  dependents  became  burdens  on  private  or  public 
charity. 

"(2)  It  was  wasteful,  being  costly  to  employers  and  of  small 
benefit  to  employees.  Of  the  $25,000,000  paid  annually  in  insur- 
ance premiums  in  this  country,  but  about  40  per  cent,  reached 
the  workmen ;  the  rest  is  wasted  in  agency,  legal  expenses,  and 
the  like. 

"  (3)  It  is  slow  in  operation,  the  delay  in  operation  of  our 
legal  machinery  being  so  great  that  relief,  if  at  all,  comes  only 
after  years  of  litigation. 

"  (4)  It  breeds  antagonism  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  strained 
relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Our  evidence  shows  it  is 
satisfactory  to  none,  and  tolerable  only  to  those  who  disregard 
their  legal  rights  and  settle  without  reference  to  them 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  roll  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
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— Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  Apicrican. 


BARBARA    FRIETCHIE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


FLAGGING   ENTHUSIASM   OF  THE   CRITICS. 


strife  of  industry  reaches  annually  the  frightful  figure  of  500,- 
000.  Our  figures  would  indicate  that  less  than  30  per  cent,  of 
these  receive  any  compensation  for  their  injuries,  and  that  such 
compensation  is  wofully  uncompensatory.  If  the  principle  of 
workman's  compensation  is  adopted,  not  only  will  the  great 
majority  of  this  casualty  roll  be  compensated,  but  the  induce- 
ment to  employers  to  safeguard  their  machinery  and  adopt 
other  precautions  will  be  so  great  that  the  number  of  accidents 
will  be  greatly  diminished. 

'*  After  all,  the  real  desideratum  is  the  prevention  of  accident. 
This  is  the  next  subject  our  commission  is  instructed  to  con- 
sider. We  believe,  however,  we  have  already  provided  a  meas- 
ure which  will  operate  most  effectively  toward  that  end." 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  that  the  compulsory  bill  "  does 
more  credit  to  the  hearts  of  its  authors  than  to  their  heads," 
and  buttresses  its  opinion  with  the  following  argument : 

"  There  are  myriad  small  employers  struggling  in  keen  com- 
petition not  only  with  rivals  within  the  State  but  in  other  States 
free  from  any  such  burden  as  this  would  impose.  The  necessity 
of  counting  this  risk  as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production  would 
in  many  instances  make  it  impossible  for  our  own  citizens  to 
hold  their  own  against  competitors  in  other  States  not  subjected 
to  this  burden 

"  Every  possible  safeguard  should  be  thrown  around  workmen, 
but  until  other  States,  the  industries  of  which  compete  with  our 
own,  shall  be  ready  to  adopt  equally  drastic  measures  it  might 
be  unwise  to  enact  a  law  which  would  close  down  industries 
and  compel  our  workmen  to  seek  employment  under  other 
jurisdictions." 

The  New  York  American,  on  the  other  hand,  complains  that 
neither  bill  is  drastic  enough,  the  compensations  proposed  being 
too  low.  Both  bills,  it  continues,  "  slight  the  subject  and  miss 
the  important  point."    We  read: 

"  The  kind  of  employers'  liability  acts  that  we  ought  to  have 
are  such  as  will  make  it '  bad  business  '  to  use  up  so  much  human 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  commerce. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  kill  or  maim  half  a  million  workers 
every  year.  A  perpetual  civil  war  on  a  gigantic  scale  would  be 
less  cruel. 

"  This  awful  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  god  Dagon,  Moloch,  or 
Mammon — simply  because,  under  the  laws  as  they  stand,  it 
'  pays  '  better  to  destroy  men's  lives  than  to  save  them. 

"  These  conditions  must  be  reversed — unless  we  are  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  being  civilized 

"  Obviously  the  way  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  killings  and 


maimings  is  to  charge  up  all  accidents  against  the  business. 
Then  business  managers  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  handicapped 
by  no  unnecessary  burden." 


AMERICAN   RAILROADS  NOW  SAFEST 
IN   THE   WORLD 

THREE  YEARS  AGO,  when  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  told  us  that  610  passengers  had  been  killed 
and  13,041  injured  in  railroad  accidents  during  that  period,  these 
unprecedented  figures  aroused  a  storm  of  popular  protest  against 
the  needless  butchery  permitted  by  our  railroad  companies. 
Why,  indignantly  demanded  the  press,  must  travel  by  rail  in 
the  United  States  be  so  n.uch  more  hazardous  than  in  other 
civilized  countries  ?  That  this  outbreak  of  indignation  was  not 
without  result  was  indicated  by  the  figures  of  the  same  Com- 
mission for  1908,  which  show  a  reduction  of  more  than  200  in 
the  number  of  passengers  killed,  and  some  1,500  fewer  injured. 
And  now  comes  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
News  and  Statistics  with  the  cheering  and  surprizing  statement 
that  "  never  before  in  the  history  of  railways  has  such  a  record 
for  comparative  safety  been  made  as  that  recorded  of  American 
railways  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909."  In  support  of 
this  assertion  the  report  gives  the  following  figures : 

"  Of  the  368  companies  reporting  to  this  Bureau  no  less  than 
347,  operating  159,657  miles  of  line  and  carrying  570,617,563 
passengers,  went  through  the  year  without  a  single  fatality  to 
a  passenger  in  a  train  accident. 

"  Of  the  remaining  21  companies  no  less  than  10,  operating 
27,681  miles  and  carrying  185,447,507  passengers,  only  missed 
such  perfect  immunity  by  a  single  fatality  each  in  accidents  to 
trains.  This  leaves  11  roads  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  bear 
the  burden  of  fatal  accidents  to  passengers  during  the  year. 

"  The  roll  of  immunity  includes  roads  in  every  section  of  the 
Union,  from  Maine  to  California,  several  great  systems  opera- 
ting over  7,000  miles  of  line  each,  as  well  as  little  branch  lines 
of  below  10  miles  of  single  track ;  lines  operated  w"  a  all  the 
safety  appliances  known  to  twentieth-century  progress  and  lines 
operated  under  as  primitive  conditions  as  prevailed  on  this  con- 
tinent more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

"  This  record  of  complete  immunity,  stretching  over  1.59,657 
miles  of  operated  line,  represents  a  mileage  nearly  seven  times 
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that  of  all  British  roads,  and  equals  the  aggregate  of  all  Europe,       the  railroad  companies  does  not  end  with  the  safeguarding  of 
excluding  Russia,  but  including  the  British  Isles.  the  passenger.     Thus  we  read: 

"  What  immunity  to  fatalities  to  passengers  over  such  a  vast 
mileage  means  may  be  partly  realized  from   the  fact  that  only  "  The  passenger  mortality  is  being  steadily  reduced,  but  less 

twice  in  half  a  century  has  it  occurred  on  the  23,000  miles  of      satisfactory  is  the  mortality  among  railway  employees.     It  is 
British   railways,  and  never,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  so  far       still  too  much  the  habit  of  American  railway  employees  to  take 
as  statistics  reveal,  on   the  railways  of  any  of  the  great  divi-      a  chance.     It  is  still  too  much  the  practise  of  railway  managers 
sions  of  Europe.     Certainly  it  has  never  occurred  on  the  ag-      to  permit  and  men  to  compel  practises  that  necessarily  mean 
gregate   railways  of  Europe.     It  would  take  seven  consecutive      slaughter.     But  the  movement  to  force  the  recognition  of  corn- 
years  of  immunity  from  fatalities  to  pas-  pensation  to  employees  or  their  families 
sengers  in  train  accidents  on  British  rail-        ^^^^^^____^_^_________        steadily  gains  in  force,  and  when  it  is  as 

ways  to  equal  this  phenomenal  record  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^H  expensive  to  kill  or  injure  an  employee 
American  roads."  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|  passenger  we  shall  not  have  as 

_,,      ^  ,    ^i       J   .     .  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1        many  railroad  funerals  and  railway  crip- 

The  Bureau  has  gathered  other  data  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^H  pies.  As  a  railroad  accident  means  the 
show  that  even  when  the  popular  outcry  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  destruction  of  railway  property,  eniight- 
against  "  railroad  butchery     was  loudest       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^H        ened  railway  managers  are  coming  more 

many  of  our  roads  had  a  record  for  safe        B^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^IH  ^"^.  "^^^^  to  see  that  compensation 

^.^       B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^H  their   pecuniary    advantage — that    what 

operation  to  which  they  were  entitled  to       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^H  4.u^„  ..         a    4.  4-u 

^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^H  they  will  save  will  more  than  offset  the 
We  read                           ^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^■^^^^^■^^H 

"  Further  the  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|^H 

the  Bureau  since  data  along  this  line  have  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^|^^^^^^^^^H  THEL    COMET 

been  compiled  affords  the  state-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 

ment  of  the  number  of  roads  and  their  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H        C^  OME  OF  THE  scientists'  forecasts 

mileage  that  have   records  of  entire   im-        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^H        ^^,    ^f 

J.  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^H         ^\  ot  what  would  happen  on  the  night 

munity  from  fatalities  to  passengers  in       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H        L   J     r  n/r 

train  accidents  of  from  one  to  six  years         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^  ^^^  ^^'    '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    w»» 

^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^l  to  plunge  a  million 

Companies.       Line.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^l        "^I'^s        the  comet  s  a  speed  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       2,500  miles  a  minute,  suggested  to  one 

Four  years.  1906-09 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       paragrapher,   on  the  morning  after,   the 

TWO  yeaT'iJSs-oS";;:::  ^^^^H^^^^^^H       ^^'^^  predictions  by  campaign  managers 

One  3-ear,  ^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       as  to  election  majorities — they  were,  he 

"  Gratifying  and  remarkable  as  was  the  ^^^^^H^^^^^|^^^|  ^^^^^^^'                                                     In 

immunity  from  fatalities  of  the  class  un-  i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l  ^^^  main,  however,  scientific  opinion  lent 

der  consideration  in  1909,   the  fact  that  ^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  support  to                       expectations, 

for    a   period   of   five                ninety-five  ^^^^^H^^^^^^^H  ^^^  astronomers  telling  us  that  the  only 

American  roads  with  a  mileage  practi-  ^^^^■^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  u  >  •      i                         ,  -,  , 

cally  double  that  of  all  British  railways  ^^^^^^H^^^^^H  probable  phenomena  would  be  an  eiectn- 

have   carried   hundreds    of    millions   of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  cal  display   of  an                                and  a 

passengers  without  a  fatality  to           of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^f  possible  shower  of  meteors, 

them  is              variance  with  the  popular  ^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^H  jn  many  parts  of  the  world,  however, 

impression    regarding    the    dangers    of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^^          1^^  imagination  did  not  ask  sci- 

American  railway  travel  as  to  seem  little  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

short  of  marvelous.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  entmc  sanction  for  its  fears.     In  Haiti 

"  The    impressive    character    of    this  ^^^^H|^^^^^^^|^^^^^^^^H  the  natives  fortified  themselves  for  the 

showing  will  be  better  appreciated  when  ^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  event,  weeks  in  advance,  by  a  course  of 

it  is  understood  that  the  immunity  from  ^^■^^^^^^^■^^H  "  anti-comet  pills."      In   the  West  many 

fatalities  m  train    accidents    represents  ^^^H^     i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

consecutive  years    counting    back  from  ^H     j^^^^^^^^^H  discovered  a  new  use  for  their  cyclone  cel- 

1909.     No  road  has  been  admitted  to  the  ^^V^    J^^^^^^^^^^^^^l  ^^^^'     '^"  ^'^  ^^^  industrial  centers  of  the 

list  where  the  immunity  has  been  inter-  ^^^k     J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I  United  States  where  the  poorer  classes  of 

rupted  by  a  single  accident.     With  this  ^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  foreigners  are  employed,  the  men  refused 

fact  in  mind  the  clean  slate  of  the  sev-       ^^^■I^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I  ^u    lo^u  ^i.  ^  >.i.  • 

„„.   „„  „^„  n„  f ,    ,,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H        to  work  on  the  18th,  believing  that  their 

roads  tor  challenges  ad-        W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

miration,  especially  as  the  Bureau's  re-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  >3st  day  alive  should  be  spent  with  their 
ports  in  1904  covered  less  than  two-fifths  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  families.  And,  after  all,  nothing  hap- 
of  the  operated  mileage  of  the   United       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       pened.     The  comet  has  shifted  from  the 

States  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

■■■■^■■■^^■■■■■^^■■^H        eastern  to  the  western  sky,  and  many  are 

Says  the  New  York  World,   comment-  h alley's  (umkt  even  doubtful  whether  we   ever  passed 

ing  on  these  figures :  This   photograph   was  taken  by  Dr.  Edward        through  its  tail  at  all.     It  is  at  least  cer- 

„„,  .          .      .          „                                   ,.                   Emerson   Barnard,  of  Yerkes   Observatory,   on         fr.\„  that  thp  pvpnt  did  not-  tak^^  rdaff  nn 

"This  gam  in  safety  was  accomplished        Mav  5.  loio,  ^ 

along  with  tremendous  increases  of  track             '     '  schedule  time,   the    calculations   having 

mileage   and  with  a  multiplication  of  risks  through  additions  failed  to  allow  for  the  tail's  curvature.    How  the  disappointment 

to  train  schedules affected  New  York  is  thus  described  editorially  in  The  World  : 

"  These  figured  facts  of  safety  on  the  rail   are  in  gratifying 

disagreement  with  a  popular  idea.     As  explaining  contrary  im-  "  The  town  had  prepared  itself  for  a  new  sensation.    It  was 

pressions,  we  have  to  remember  that,  whereas  most  train  wrecks  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectancy  at  the  prospect  of  being 

get  into  the  news,  nothing  is  said  of  day-to-day  trips  without  sprinkled  with  star-dust,  and  the  possibility  of  being  smothered 

event.  The  Bureau  statistics  seem  to  demonstrate  that  railroad  by  noxious  gases  or  bombarded  by  meteorites  lent  a  keener  zest 

managers  and  employees  are  taking  increased  care  and  that  the  to  the  interest 

mission  of  the  block-signal  is  being  perfected."  <•  But  the  show  did  not  "come  off,  and  New  York  went  home 

The  old  theory  that  accidents  were  bound  to  occur,  remarks  Wednesday  night  feeling  that  it  had  been  buncoed 

iu    XT        V    1    y-f  t      •     u  •         1      1      u     i.       J                 1   •     -^  '■  Yet  the  comet.  .  .  .  has  had  the  good  effect  of  giving  the  man 

the  New  York  Globe,  is  being  slowly  beaten  down,  and  in  its  •     ^u       *.       <-         •  i  i-          e  4-u     ■              t        e  Zu        i       ,. 

•^                          '  in  the    street  an    inkling  of  the  immensity   of   the   planetary 

place  is  prevailing  the  doctrine  that  "  accidents  can  be  made  system.  Nor  should  its  revival  of  '  syzygy  '  in  an  age  of 
avoidable."     The  Globe  reminds  us,  however,  that  the  duty  of      simplified  spelling  be  overlooked." 
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first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  over 

SHIPPERS    BALKING     AT    RAILROAD  acorrespondingperiodof  1909  and  1907." 

RATES  The  resolutions  further  demand  arbitration  of  the  rate  con- 
troversy before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

THE   IRREPRESSIBLE  conflict  between  shippers  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^jpp^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Washington 

railroads   over   the   general  mcrease  m  railroad  rates  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  THftune  as  follows : 
has  apparently  resolved  itself  into  a   question  of  com- 

parative  bookkeeping,  with  the  newspaper  columns  as  the  public  "  While  operating-expenses  have  been  heavier   the  gross  in- 

r   ,             ^          ,  .;    .u        •,       J    ^   •   ,        I  ,•  u  ,           .  .          X  come  of  the  railroads  has,  in  almost  every  case,  kept  full  pace 

ledgers  ;  for,  while  the  railroad  officials  publish  long  statements  ^j^^j  ^^le  increase  in  operating-cost. 

to  prove  that  with  higher  wages  and  materials  the  cost  of  liv-  "The  Tribune  has  secured  exact  figures  as  to  the  net  income 

ing  for  railroads  necessitates  a  larger  income,  great  shippers,  per  mile  of  road  for  railroads  in  the  country  during  recent 

individually  and  in  organization,  protest  in  print  that  the  rail-  """""^^^-j  ,  Compared  with  the    two  preceding  years  it  shows 

roads  are  rolling  in  wealth,  and  call  upon  the  Interstate  Com-  '                            jgQ-,           ^g^g           ^g-g 

merce  Commission  to  check  their  rapacity.     Within  the  last  two  November $291  $320  $399 

^,  , .      ,,  -1        J  ■     +u  +       •  •  J  *     u  December 227  295  288 

months  practically  every  railroad  in  the  country  is  said  to  have  ,                                                          „  „ 

....            .                                -      J,     ■  1908.            1909.            1910. 

notified  the  Commission  of  its  intention  to  increase  its  freight  January $180  $216  $242 

rates  by  amounts  averaging  18  per  cent.    This  increase,  the  rail-  February 163  211  240 

roads  estimate,  will  cost  the   shippers  (and  the  ultimate  con-  "  This  item  of  railroad  accounting  is  declared  to  be  the  true 

sumer)  'about  $100,000,000    a  year.     According  to  an  article  in  'J"^^""  «.^  railroad  conditions,  and  to  show  that  present  conditions 

^,     -.       „    ,     ,           ,    j-r^                  ii,        -1           £c  •  1      1   •  do  not  justify  any  general  increase  in  freight  rates. " 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  railway  officials  claim 

that  the  rearrangement  of  rates  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  con-  ^t  the  Chicago  convention  of  shippers  it  was  announced  that 

sequence  of  changed  economic  conditions.     In  1907  railway  em-  Western  shippers  would  probably  seek  by  injunction  to  prevent 

ployees  demanded  and  received  an  increase  in  wages  equal  to  ^he  rates  going  into  effect,  as  the  Commerce  Commission  is  not 

about  17  per  cent.     During  the  last  few  months  wages  have  empowered  to  act  until   rates  have  actually  been  tested  and 

again  been  advanced  from  6  to  12  per  cent.     It  is  figured  that  fo""^  unwarranted. 

this  increase  will  entail  an  additional    expenditure  of  about  Denouncing  the  action  of  the  railroads  in  advancing  rates 

$100,000,000  a  year,  which  is  approximately  the  total   increase  without    previous    conference    with     shippers,    the  chairman, 

in  freight  charges.     Further,  the  railway  managers  claim  that,  W.    H.   Burn,   vice-president    of    the  Illinois    Manufacturers' 

^while  they  have  been  receiving  about  the  same  compensation  for  Association,  said : 

transportation  that  they  did  ten  years  ago,  materials  have  in-  "  What  right  have  the  roads  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 

creased  in  cost  in  that  time  from  20  to  116  per  cent.  the  people  of  this  country,  and  make  the  public  believe  the  roads 

Yet  at  the  great  mass-meeting  of  shippers  tin  Chicago  last  ^^^^  '^^^^  generally  abused?     Ever  since   the  convention  two 

,           ,    , .                     A     4.  A        4-  •   •         4-4-          ^-    ^-i,  ^.  y^^^^  ^8'^'  *^^  railroads  have  systematically  kept  up  an  agita- 

week  resolutions  were  adopted  containing  statements  that  ^^^^  ^^  make  the  public  believe  that  the  man  in  the   railroad 

"  Analysis  of  the  statistics  filed  by  the  railroads  and  compiled  business  was   getting  the  worst  of  it.     It  is  largely  due   to  the 

by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  notwithstanding  such  railroads  that  this  agitation  about  high  living  has  taken  place, 

increased  cost  of  operation,  indicates  the  net  income  per  mile  of  •  •  •  ^^^^^  suppose  the  people  of  this  country  know  how  much 

road  for  1907  has  increased  345  per  cent,  over  1897."  *^^  *^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  P^y/"^  to  the  railroads  ?    The  business 

man  may  know  something  about  it,  and  may  have  given  it  some 

And  that  the  principal  trunk  lines  consideration,  but  the   transportation   tax  is  greater  than  any 

other  tax,  and  the  people  have  less  to  say  in  reference  to  it  than 

"  show  a  substantial  increase   in  net  operating  income  for  the  to  anything  else  in  which  they  deal. " 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Among  other  tilings,  Bjijrnstjerne  Bjornson  died  without  leaving  any  clue 
to  the  pronunciation  of  his  name. — Topeka  Capital. 

Some  oxe  says  a  dollar  will  only  go  half  as  far  as  it  once  did.    Perhaps,  but 
what  it  lacks  in  staying  qualities  it  makes  up  in  speed. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Alfred  Austix  persistently  lives  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet. — Boston  Advertiser. 

"Pruning  the  railroad  bill."  A  prune  is  a  plum 
that  has  been  cured. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Our  idea  of  an  egotist  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  as 
good  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  a  man  ought  to  be. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

NuMERoi's  people  who  lost  sleep  trying  to  see  the 
comet  are  glad  it  will  not  return  for  seventy-five  years. 
— Washington  Star. 

P.vRis  will  inaugurate  wireless  communication  with 
ships  at  sea.  Pity  to  lose  anything  the  Colonel  says  on 
the  way  home. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill,  according  to  the 
Iowa  idea,  was  framed  for  t  he  express  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  public,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
successful. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Lsn't  it  about  time  that  a  way  was  found  to  intro- 
duce some  strong  soap  and  add  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
to  the  "immunity  baths"  ? — Boston  Advertiser. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  King  of  Siam  comes  to 
America  he  will  bring  forty  of  his  wives  with  him. 
Perhaps  his  objective  point  is  Reno. — Atlanta  Georgian. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  .seen  a  sham  fight  in  France 
and  a  sham  fight  in  Germany,  but,  entertaining  as  they 
were,  he  is  diplomatic  enough  not  to  be  quoted  concern- 
ing their  comparative  merits. — Springfield  Republican. 


Illinois  is  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  unpopular  election  of  United 
States  Senators. — St.  Louis  Post  Dispateh. 

The  dark  shadow  of  the  returning  Roo.sevelt  has  settled  permanently  upon 
the  editorial  countenance  of  the  New  York  Sun. —Columbia  State. 

King  George  isn't  democratic.  Reminds  us  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— Chattanooga  Times. 

We're  beginning  to  love  President  Taft  for  the  Demo- 
crats he  has  ma,de.— The  Oklahoman. 

In  other  words,  the  shippers  have  increased  the 
wages  of  railroad  employees.— Tftc  Oklahoman. 

Weston  is  one  man  who  has  twice  cros.sed  the  conti- 
nent without  occupying  an  upper  berth. — Atlanta 
Georgian. 

Our  former  President  will  regard  the  campaign  to 
save  babies  as  an  abject  compTomise.— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

When  Geraldine  Farrar  sang  at  the  Federal  prison 
last  week  the  occasion  is  .said  to  have  suggested  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. — Atlanta  Georgian. 

According  to  an  exchange  "the  Republican  party' 
is  standing  with  reluctant  feet  upon  the  border  of  the 
statute  of  limitations." — Atlanta  Georgian. 

Ex-Go^^:RNOR  Rollins  of  New  Hampshire,  the  high- 
protection  leader  in  his  State,  has  said  nothing  about 
the  tariff  recently,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  is  doing 
a  lot  of  thinking. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  PASSING  circus  parade  forced  a  brief  suspension 
of  congressional  work  the  other  day,  most  of  the  law- 
makers joining  the  crowds  of  spectators.  Possibly  they 
imagined  that  it  was  the  Colonel  returning  home  un- 
expectedly.— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Bv.Anr. 
— Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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Copyrighleii  Ijy  \\  .  ^   D.  Downey,  Lomion 
GEORGE    V 

Alexandra,  when  Princess  of  Wales 


GEORGE  V.  AND  FRANCE 

EORGE  V.  had  not  been  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
a  week  when  an  animated  discussion  of  his  relation  to 
the  "  cordial  understanding  "  between  the  Governments 
of  London  and  Paris  engaged 
the  attention  of  some  leading 
European  dailies.  What  goes  in 
world  politics  by  the  name  of  the 
*  entente  cordiale  " — the  new  agree- 
ment in  European  diplomacy  be- 
tween French  and  British  policies 
— is,  so  the  Hamburger  Nachrich- 
ten  reminds  us,  the  personal  work 
of  the  late  King  of  England.  Other 
German  dailies,  and  more  especial- 
ly the  inspired  ones,  make  much  of 
this  point.  The  one  feature  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  England, 
which  is  just  now  of  importance 
from  a  Berlin  journalistic  stand- 
point, is  the  sovereign's  control 
over  foreign  relations.  In  this, 
says  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  a  some- 
what liberal  paper,  the  King  of 
England  is  supreme.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  supremacy  that  the 
late  Edward  VII.  was  able  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  cordial  understand- 
ing between  his  own  country  and 
France.  Why  did  he  form  this 
plan  ?    We  have  the  reply  in  the  language  of  the  Berlin  daily : 

"  Nothing  French  was  alien  to  the  late  King  of  Great  Britain. 
He  might  be  said  to  have  thought  in  French,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  there  was  one  land  on  earth  that  he  loved  next  to 
his  own  it  was  France.  He  understood  the  French  and  they 
understood  him.  He  liked  them  and  they  liked  him.  Bit  by 
bit,  from  years  of 
study  of  the  French, 
the  late  King  was 
led  to  form  an  idea 
that  his  own  country 
and  that  of  the 
French  should  act 
together  in  world 
politics. 

"  The  idea  seemed 
at  the  time  and  in 
the  circumstances 
preposterous.  But 
he  knew  the  French, 
as  we  have  said,  and 
he  knew  his  own 
people.  He  under- 
stood the  arts  by 
which  the  unity  of 
policy  could  be 
reared  upon  the 
community  of  inter- 
est. There  was  a 
still  stronger  weap- 
on in  his  hands.  In 
foreign  affairs  the 
King  in  England 
is  practically  su- 
preme. There  is 
no  way  of  thwart- 
ing his  will  in  di- 
plomacy. But  for 
this  circumstance 
the    late    sovereign 


L'sed  by  courtesy  of  tlie  New  York 
AND-mS    MOST   LOYAL   SUBJECT. 


PROCLAMATION    OF   KING   GEOHGE    V.    AT   TKMPLK    liAU. 

The  King  or  his  heralds  have  no  right  to  enter  the  old  City  of  I^ondon  without  permission  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.  Here  we  .fee  the  herald.s  proclaiming  the  new  sovereign  at  the  city  limits.  Then  they 
were  permitted  tj  enter  and  proclaim  him  within  the  city. 


could  not  have  formed  the  practical  alliance  between  his  own 
country  and  the  French  which  conditions  world  politics  now. 
It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  royal  prerogative  of  the 
British  sovereign  that  he  could  by  means  of  it  and  in  defiance 
of  the  policy  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  subjects — for  they 
felt  no  community  of  interest  at  first  with  the  French — create 

the  supreme  factor  in  the  world 
politics  of  the  period.  The  cordial 
understanding  is  the  work  of  the 
late  King,  and  it  is  the  work  of  no 
one  else.  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
real  occasion  for  concern  at  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  sovereign  in  the 
British  Islands.  We  all  know  that 
the  King  will  be  supreme,  if  he 
likes,  in  diplomacy.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  he  shares  the  taste  for 
everything  French  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  his  father.  In  truth, 
we  have  every  reason  to  infer  that 
he  has  no  such  desire  to  be  'French- 
ified '  which  characterized  every 
phase  of  his  father's  career.  If  the 
King  of  England  of  to-day  be  so 
conservative  and  so  old-fashioned 
as  we  are  bidden  to  believe,  it  is 
possible  that  his  Toryism  will  in- 
clude a  disposition  to  retire  from 
the  cordial  understanding.  In  any 
case  that  understanding  depends 
upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  He  can 
undo  it.  He  can  thwart  it  and 
twist  it.  He  can  make  it  impos- 
sible. Such,  then,  is  the  lesson  of 
the   change  of    sovereigns    in  the 

British  Islands." 
with  the  infant  Prince  George. 

The  French  press,  so  far  as  they 

give  an  opinion,  agree  that  George  V.  is  to  be  their  ally  as  well 

as    their    friend.     That  conviction   is  shared  not  only  by  the 

officially   inspired   dailies    like    the    Temps,    but   even    by  the 

Humanite  of  Socialist  proclivities,  and  the  Gaulois,  of  clerical 

and  monarchical  leanings.     As  the  Debats  says : 

"  No  one  can  doubt  the  continuance  of  those  cordial  relations 

between  London  and 
Paris  which  have 
been  one  of  the 
guaranties  of  peace 
for  so  long.  Be- 
tween the  new  King 
and  the  departed 
sovereign  there  can 
be  little  difference 
of  opinion  on  this 
head.  The  example 
set  by  such  Powers 
as  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  com- 
posing all  differ- 
ences by  means  of 
an  understanding, 
adhered  to  not  only 
in  the  letter  but  in 
the  spirit,  will  con- 
tinue as  vital  hence- 
forth as  it  was  when 
the  former  King 
reigned. " 

Utterances  of  this 
sort  are  interpreted 
in  the  Continental 
European  dailies  to 
mean  that  the  diplo- 
matists of  France 
expect  that  the "cor- 
dial understanding  " 
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will  lose  nothing  through  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  sovereign. 
That  is  likewise  the  expectation 
of  the  London  Times,  the  London 
Post,  and  of  such  other  responsi- 
ble London  dailies  as  refer  to  the 
theme.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
evident  to  the  Vossische  Zeihing 
(Berlin),  without  official  inspira- 
tion, that  too  much  is  taken  for 
granted  in  these  preliminaries  to 
the  real  discussion  that  must 
come.  "  The  world  politics  of  the 
new  reign  will  not  be  disclosed 
for  some  little  time.  For  the 
present  there  can  be  only  indica- 
tions. One  of  those  indications 
seems  to  be  that  the  new  King 
does  not  mean  to  be  a  figurehead. 
He  will  dictate  the  fate  of  the  cordial  understanding."  This, 
to  the  London  Times,  is  an  altogether  too  exaggerated  way 
of  stating  the  relation  of  the  King 
of  England  to  foreign  policy.  It 
is,  furthermore,  a  libel  on  the  dead 
monarch.  "  To  ascribe  to  his  per- 
sonal initiative  and  management 
either  the  general  course  of  our 
foreign  policy  during  his  reign  or 
even  a  decisive  voice  in  determin- 
ing it,  would  be  to  charge  him  with 
a  departure  from  his  rightful  posi- 
tion as  a  constitutional  King.  For 
such  a  charge  there  could,  of  course, 
be  no  i)ossible    foundation."     He 

did,  indeed,  says  the  British  organ,  "  assent "  to  the  cordial  un- 
derstanding and  help  it  along.  That  was  a\\.- Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LONDON  PRESS  ON  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

NEVER  DID  Theodore  Roosevelt  stand  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Britons  as  upon  the  day  just  before 
King  Edward's  funeral  when  he  exchanged  cards  with 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps  in  the  capital  of  George  V.  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  English  dailies  and  weeklies  for  any  length 
of  time  need  be  told  that  with  an  exception  here  and  there  they 
have  held  him  up  as  a  model  for  mankind.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  this  admiration  has  been  accentuated.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, avers  the  London  Spectator,  has  not  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  Europe.  He  has,  it  declares,  dazzled  the  French, 
won  the  Germans,  and  inspired  enthusiasm  in  the  whole 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  One  or  two  papers,  especially  the 
London  Saturday  Review,  always  disposed  to  be  sarcastic 
at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  expense,  have  pointed  out  that  nothing 
but  platitude  ever  escapes  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  speaker. 
This  is  denied  in  the  London  Standard.  It  is  true,  we 
are  told  by  this  daily,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  emphasize 
established  moral  truths.  But  he  does  it  in  a  way  of  his  own, 
a  way  calculated  to  bring  home  to  all  the  importance  of  these 
truths.  Perhaps,  concedes  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
in  his  attitude  to  things  in  general,  is  "  too  hard  upon  the  men 
of  cloistered  life,  who  are  not  without  their  own  beneficent  in- 
fluence upon  the  world."  The  London  Outlook  feels,  however, 
the  force  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  emphasis  upon  the  outdoor  attitude, 
the  active  life,  the  need  to  fight  for  one's  ideals  as  well  as  to 
suffer  for  them.     Says  the  London  Post  : 


"  But  it  is  his  personality  rather  than  his  career  which  appeals 
to  the  imagination  of  most  people.  With  amazing  vitality,  with 
great  tenacity  of  purpose,  directness  of  mind,  and  a  keen  prac- 
tical bent,  he  combines  high  ideals  and  a  sincere  devotion  to 
straight  dealing.  If  he  is  not  noted  for  originality  and  subtlety 
of  thought,  he  is  for  that  reason  always  easily  understood  by 
the  ordinary  man,  and  he  is  never  afraid  to  give  frank  expres- 
sion to  his  ideas  and  hopes.  The  course  of  events  in  the  United 
States  to-day  shows  what  a  powerful  effect  his  preaching  has 
had  on  his  own  countrymen.  What  his  influence  on  the  more 
critical  audiences  of  the  Old  World  may  be,  remains  to  be  seen. 
His  speech  in  Christiania  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee 
was,  naturally,  concerned  with  the  subject  of  peace  between 
nations.  The  greater  part  was  devoted  to  considering  practical 
methods  for  lessening  the  chances  of  war.  But  the  address 
will  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  many  of  those  who 
regard  armed  conflicts  between  countries  as  the  worst  of  all 
evils.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  no  sympathy  with  mere  sentimental- 
ism.  Peace,  in  his  view,  is  not  necessarily  good,  but  only  if  it 
is  consistent  with  righteousness  and  justice  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  is  full  of  contempt  for  those  who  would  passively 
suffer  wrong-doing,  and  he  insists  that  if  a  nation  is  to  survive 
it  must  cultivate  the  stern  and  virile  virtues.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
career  shows  that  he  has  endeavored  to  apply  these  principles 
in  action.  He  strove  earnestly  and  successfully  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  carnage  and  suffering  of  the  Manchurian  struggle,  but 
he  has  always  imprest  on  his  countrymen  the  need  of  being  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  rights  against  attack.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  much  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war  in  the 
civilized  world.  Whether  his  suggestions  will  have  any  practi- 
cal effect  remains  to  be  seen.  Many  influences  and  tendencies 
are  certainly  working  to  render  armed  conflicts  between  nations 
less  frequent  as  time  goes  on,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
forcing  a  more  rapid  advance  by  direct  action  are  still  numerous 
and  formidable.  Optimists  believe  that  a  sure  method  for 
making  wars  to  cease  is  to  make  the  practise  of  arbitration  uni- 
versal. Individuals  always  submit  their  differences  to  courts 
of  law ;  why  can  not  nations  agree  to  do  the  same?  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  a  proper  tribunal  should  be  established,  and 
that  nations  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  good-will.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does  not  believe  the  remedy  to  be  quite  so  simple  and  easy 
as  this,  but  he  is  confident  that  a  great  advance  can  be  made." 

London  organs  have  quite  satisfied  themselves  that  Theodore 

Roosevelt  is  marked  out  by  des- 
tiny for  another  term  in  the 
White  House.  They  do  not 
make  the  prediction  in  positive 
terms  but,  like  the  London  Post, 
they  refer  to  the  significance  of 
the  possibility  that  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed Taft.  In  the  words  of  the 
London  News  : 

"  What  more  natural  than  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  once  more 
loom  on  the  horizon  as  ^  political 
portent  of  the  first  magnitude  ? 
Opinions  outside  America  may  be  divided  as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
merits,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  popularity  in  his  own 
country,  where  the  critical  faculty 
is  not  so  delicate  as  to  be  shocked 
by  a  voracious  appetite  for  plat- 
itudes— the  nation  that  likes  them 
probably  needs  them.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt quite  possibly  is  the  man  who 
can  save  the  Republican  party  from 
defeat.  His  worst  handicap  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  already  been  Presi- 
dent for  two  terms.  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  no  man  has  held 
that  office  for  more  than  two  terms  ; 
it  is  late  in  the  day  to  make  a 
precedent.  Whether  the  man  who 
could,  perhaps,  avert  a  Republican 
disaster  is  also  the  man  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  social  reform  is 

another  question.     Mr.  Roosevelt's         ^^^  roosevelt  speech  in 
energy  is  boundless,  but  his  con-  berlix. 

structive  statesmanship  remains  a  — Klcddcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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HOW    HE    IMPRESSED   BRIAXD. 


T.  R. — "Let  me  wring  your 
thicker  than  water  I  " 


my  dear  Briand,  blood  is 
— Rire  (Paris). 


matter  of  dispute.     Nevertheless,    whatever   be  the  issue   of 
the  next  elections,  and  whoever  be  the  combatants,  so  much  is 
certain — that    a    new    era    has 
opened    in    American     politics, 
and  that  that  which  was  ushered 
in  by  the  Civil  War  is  closing." 

Because  of  his  "  robust  sense 
and  downrig'htness,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt appeals  especially  to  the 
London  Chronicle.  This  radical 
paper  wonders  what  is  to  come 
of  this  grand  tour  of  Europe  by 
the  first  American  of  the  period. 
Peace?    That  is  doubtful : 

"  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  himself  in 
the  lamb's  skin  of  a  peace-at- 
any-price  man.  Rather  was  it 
the  Rough  Rider  who  appeared 
in  his  denunciations  of  peace 
purchased  at  the  price  of  honor 
and   righteousness,  or  preached 

'as  a  mask  for  cowardice  and  sloth, '  and  of  'a  warped  and  twisted 
sentimentalism.'  Having  thus  let  off  steam,  Mr.  Roosevelt  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  He  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  treaties  of 
arbitration.  Here  the  British  Government,  as  proved  by  its 
deeds,  is  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  suggested  next 
that,  in  completing  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
the  Powers  might  take  hints  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  urged,  thirdly,  that 
'something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  to  check  the 
grrowth  of  armaments,  especially  naval  armaments,  by  interna- 
tional agreement.'  Here,  again,  the  British  Government  has 
done  everything  in  its  power  to  further  the  cause.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt sees  that  international  agreement  is  the  root  of  the  matter. 
'  No  one  Power,'  he  says,  'could  or  should  act  by  itself.'  The 
British  Liberal  Government  up  to  a  point  did  act  by  itself.  So 
long  as  there  remained  the  least  hope  of  obtaining  an  agree- 
ment, either  general  or  particular,  we  restricted  our  naval  pro- 
gram—not, indeed,  to  a  point  which  imperiled  the  national 
security,  but  far  enough  to  give  the  Opposition  a  handle  which 
they  have  used  for  all,  and  a  great  deal  more  than,  it  was 
worth.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roosevelt's  are  noble  ideals,  and  he  propounds 
them  'as  a  practical  man.'  We  may  hope  that  his  words,  now 
or  in  the  future,  may  not  be  without  effect  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
ternational deeds." 

It  is  as  the  past  master  of  platitude  that  the  London  Satur- 
day Reviexv  hails  Theodore  Roosevelt.  That,  it  says,  explains 
some  of  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  his  tour  of  Europe.  The 
British  dearly  love  a  platitude,  it  adds,  and  hence  they  admire 
Mr.  Roosevelt.     So,  too,  with  the  French: 

"  Did  the  Sorbonne  applaud  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  merits  of 
what  he  said  ?  The  French  love  generalization,  and  where  is 
the  difference  at  bottom  between  generalization  and  platitude  ? 


The  American  Hero — "  In  the  name  of  America  I  invite  you  to  disarm  ! 
Sovereigns — "  Good  idea.    Why  don't  you  do  it  ?  " 

— Pasquino  (Turin.) 


The  finest  maxims  of  the  best  philosophers  and  thinkers  of 
France  are  brilliant  platitudes,  and  France  has  lived  all  her  life 
generalizing  now  this  way,  now  that— logical  republicanism  in 
1789  succeeding  the  logical  absolutism  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
There  is  a  reason  more  fundamental  than  accidental  reasons  of 
state  why  the  Sorbonne  applauded  so  well.  Nor  has  Mr.  Roose- 
velt been  me.ely  applauded.  Some  months  ago  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute." 

Only  one  London  paper,  apparently,  has  found  it  possible  to 
publish  an  indictment  of  Theodore  Roosevelt— the  Socialist  New 
Age,  organ  of  the  "  intellectuals "  and  an  important  weekly 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  men  who  contribute  to  it.  The 
wsiter  of  the  denunciation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  that  Prof. 
George  D.  Herron  who  is  connected  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
"  affinity  "  ideal  of  marital  relations.  We  quote  his  words,  or 
rather  two  paragraphs  from  a  two-page  indictment : 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt  leads  a  recession  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
He  betokens  the  enfeeblement  of  mankind,  its  lack  of  a  living 
faith.  He  is  the  ominous  star  of  the  New  Dark  Ages,  wherein 
the  faithless  soul  of  man  will  seek  forgetfulness  and  excitement 
in  military  murder  and  political  bestiality.     It  is  true  that  Mr. 

Roosevelt  has  imposed  upon  the 
world  an  impression  of  strength  ; 
but  he  is  essentially  a  weakling, 
an  anthropological  problem,  a 
case  for  the  pathologist.  His 
psychology  is  that  of  the  savage 
at  one  time,  and  of  the  hysteric 
at  another.  Intellectually,  he 
is  an  atavism,  the  recrudescence 
of  an  antique  type ;  he  belongs 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
degeneracy,  or  with  the  lesser 
Oriental  despots. 

"And    Mr.    Roosevelt    is    the 
last  man  whose  name  should  be 
spoken    of    in    connection    with 
democracy.    He  does  not  believe 
in  democracy  at  all ;  nor  in  free- 
dom at  all.     He  is  no  more  of  a 
democrat  than  Genghis  Khan  or 
Louis  XL     He  likes  liberty  less 
than  Cromwell  did ;  and  Crom- 
well  liked  liberty  less,  by  far, 
than  did  Charles  I.     Only  these  are  big  names  to  put  beside  the 
name  of  a  man  so  morally  small,  so  ignorant  of  essential  excel- 
lence, so  ruthlessly  inconsiderate  of  his  fellows." 


ROOSEVELT  S   WONDERFUL  SPEECH. 

"  Educated  meu  know  more  than  ignorant  men  .  .  .  peace  is  not 
90  bloody  as  war  ...  the  rich  are  not  the  poor  .  .  .  race  suicide  is 
one  cause  of  depopulation."  .  .  .  etc.  — ffire  (Paris). 
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THE   SULTAN    OF   TURKEY   ON    HIS   WAY   TO   PRAYER. 

He  needs  it  now  if  ever  he  did,  fhink  the  European  observers,  for  a  defeat  of  his  forces  in  Albania  "  will  be  the  signal  for  reactionaries  of  all  shades 

to  unite  their  forces  in  a  fresh  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Young  Turks." 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  SULTAN 

THE  MAIN  POINT  of  general  interest  in  the  rebellion 
of  Albania  against  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  as  the 
newspapers  of  Europe  make  it  out,  is  the  question  of 
the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  internal  relations  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Altho  a  considerable  success  was  reported  a  fortnight 
ago  by  the  Ottoman  commander  against  the  revolutionists,  the 
Turkish  Government  still,  says  the  London  Standard,  has  a  very 
serious  task  before  it.  "All  Northern  Albania  has  been  in  in- 
surrection and  the  Ottoman  general  is  embarked  upon  the  con- 
quest of  a  most  formidable  tract  of  mountain  country."  It 
would  seem  that  some  40,000 
Albanians  were  in  arms.  The 
authorities  in  Constantinople 
announce  that  they  are  "  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  their  au- 
thority," and  in  order  to  "  pacify 
the  disturbed  districts  and  make 
possible  the  practical  introduc- 
tion of  constitutional  reforms, " 
the  movements  of  troops  will 
be  continued  throughout  the 
summer.  The  Turks  have  be- 
fore them,  says  the  London 
Times,  a  task  that  will  test  their 
statesmanship  to  the  full : 


What's  the  use  of  hammering 
charge  is  deaf  ? 


"  The  restoration,  not  merely 
of  relative  tranquillity,  but  of 
relative  contentment  among  this 
non-Turkish    population    would 

be  an  important  achievement  in  itself,  but  it  would  be  more 
important  still,  as  affording  the  world  an  indisputable  proof  of 
the  ability  of  the  new  rulers  of  Turkey  to  draw  together  those 
many  races  within  the  Empire  who  are  not  of  Ottoman  descent. 
That  really  is  the  great  constructive  work  which  Young  Turkey 
has  to  accomplish,  if  it  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  stable  and 
a  prosperous  Turkish  State.  Albanians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
Armenians  and  Arabs,  must  be  knit  into  the  new  fabric,  if  that 
fabric  is  to  resist  with  success  the  manifold  strains  and  shocks 
to  which  it  will  assuredly  be  exposed.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep 
them  mechanically  united  to  it  by  force  or  by  the  threat  of 
force.  They  must  be  brought  to  feel  that  they  are  a  living  part 
of  a  living  organism,  and  that  within  it  reasonable  play  is  given 
to  their  special  ambitions  and  desires.  Judgment,  patience, 
tact,  and  time  will  all  be  needed  for  their  political  education 
upon  these  lines.  The  Albanians  are  not  in  all  respects  the 
most  promising  of  pupils  for  the  teachers  of  national  unity,  but 
that  renders  the  experiment  in  their  case  the  more  interesting 
and  the  more  instructive.     If  the  Young  Turks  can  induce  this 


ALBANIAN   REBELS   AT  THE   SUBLIME    PORTE. 


race  of  wild  mountaineers  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  system,  and 
still  more  if  they  can  enlist  them  in  its  defense,  they  will  have 
done  their  country  an  even  greater  service  than  Pitt  did  Great 
Britain,  when,  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  he  enlisted  the  Highlanders 
under  its  flag. 

"  The  Grand  Vizier  recently  assured  the  Albanian  deputies 
in  the  Turkish  Chamber  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
dispatch  of  a  large  force  to  the  province  of  Kossovo.  The  troops 
already  concentrated  in  the  district  are  now  apparently  to  be 
reenforced  by  reserves  from  Salonica  and  Smyrna.  This  dis- 
play of  force  may  be  prudent  in  the  circumstances,  but  nothing 
in  our  belief  could  be  more  injudicious  than  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  Albanians  by  measures  of  repression  alone." 

Nothing  could  be  more  pessimistic  than  the  general  tone  of 

the  press  of  continental  Europe 
outside  of  France  in  comment- 
ing upon  this  crisis  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Vienna  dailies 
argue  that  the  fate  of  the  Sul- 
tan's realm  is  "hanging  in  the 
balance, "  to  quote  the  phrase  of 
the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt. 
"It  is  much  to  be  feared,"  it 
adds,  "  that  the  catastrophe  in 
Albania  will  be  the  signal  for 
reactionaries  of  all  shades  to 
unite  their  forces  in  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Young 
Turks.  The  effect  upon  the 
Balkan  States  may  also  be  fatal. 
All  the  recent  manifestations 
of  the  great  Powers  presup- 
posed a  powerful  Turkey  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Balkan 
status  quo.  The  fighting  in  Albania  is  a  reminder  that  a  feeble 
Turkey  is  a  hotbed  of  complications  and  cares."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Army  has  already  proved  inadequate 
to  the  military  situation,  declares  the  Salonica  Rumili,  which 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  local  problems  involved,  and  which 
openly  derides  the  Turkish  accounts  of  victory  over  the  rebels.  ' 
The  effect  of  the  insurrection,  it  says,  will  be  to  prove  to 
Europe  that  the  new  Turkey  can  not  maintain  order.  The  Ger- 
man dailies  are  in  some  cases  indignant  at  hints  in  Paris  sheets 
to  the  effect  that;  Berlin  countenanced  the  Albanian  rebels. 
This  "  rumor-mongering, "  as  the  Berlin  Post,  semioffical,  styles 
it,  is  part  of  a  journalistic  plot  to  have  it  appear  that  Germany 
is  false  to  the  European  general  policy  of  encouraging  the  New 
Turks,  and  it  declares  that  "  there  never  was  a  basis  for  such 
s\and&rs."— Translations  made  for  T^viE.  Literary  Digest. 


at  the  door  when  the  old  lady  in 
— Fischietlo  (Turin). 


THE  WRIGHT  PATENTS 

THE  ACTION  of  the  famous  Wright  brothers  in  secur- 
ing- patents  on  some  of  the  most  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  their  aeroplane,  and  their  quickness  to 
dispute  in  the  courts  theright  of  others  to  use,  or  even  to  experi- 
ment with,  these  devices,  has  aroused  some  hostile  criticism. 
The  Wrights  have  never  concealed  their  desire  to  make  money 
out  of  their  inventions ;  and,  indeed,  why  one  should  not  reap  a 
golden  reward  for  inventing  a  flying-machine  as  well  as  for 
compounding  a  tooth-powder  or  devising  a  trousers-hanger,  it  is 
hard  to  see.  It  has  even  been  denied  of  late  that  any  of  the 
Wrights'  inventions  are  really  patentable.  Just  what  it  is  that 
they  have  patented  is  described  in  Country  Life  in  America 
(New  York.  June)  by  Augustus  Post,  who  shows  that  the  claims 
covered  and  the  principles  involved  in  operating  the  Wrights' 
machine  are  very  interesting.     He  says : 

"  You  are  probably  all  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the 
machine  and  you  know  how  it  is  operated ;  the  principles  are 
also  easily  understood. 

"  The  litigation  over  the  Wright  brothers'  patent  promises  to 
be  as  far-reaching  and  involved  as  the  legal  difficulties  which 
beset  the  inventors  and  makers  of  the  Bell  telephone.  In 
straightening  out  their  patent  rights  years  of  effort  and  fortunes 
in  money  were  spent.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  Wright 
brothers'  patents,  but  the  principal  claim  is  based  upon  a  com- 
bination of  the  balancing-mechanism  with  the  steering-rudder, 
which  is  necessary  in  their  machine  to  preserve  its  equilibrium, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  impractical. 

"  It  has  been  decided  that  warping-wings,  or  supporting-sur- 
faces of  an  aeroplane,  which  may  be  distorted  from  their  normal 
shape  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  more  curved  and  present 
a  greater  angle  of  incidence  to  the  air  to  obtain  a  greater  lift- 
ing effect,  are  not  new  in  the  art ;  nor  is  the  vertical  rudder, 
when  it  is  used  ordinarily  for  steering  (as  it  is  on  boats  and  air- 
ships), a  device  which  could  in  itself  be  patented.  The  combi- 
nation, however,  which  requires  the  simultaneous  use  of  both 
of  these  mechanical  devices  is  the  principle  of  action  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  claims  of  the  patent. 

"  For  many  years  the  Wright  brothers  had  endeavored  to  solve 
the  great  question  of  equilibrium,  which  is  the  one  point  in 
which  flying-machines  differ  from  all  other  vehicles  used  for 
transportation.  Riding  a  bicycle  comes  nearest  to  aviation  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  bicycle  must  be  balanced,  but  it  requires 
this  function  to  be  accomplished  in  only  one  plane  of  motion. 
Perhaps  if  one  should  ride  a  machine  with  only  one  wheel,  a 
better  idea  of  what  must  be  done  in  balancing  an  aeroplane 
would  be  gained. 

"The  Wright  aeroplane  has  small  planes  placed  far  out  in 
front,  which  are  used  to  prevent  pitching  forward  and  to  raise 
the  front  of  the  machine  when  it  is  desired  to  rise.  This  was 
a  most  natural  step  to  take  in  building  a  flying-machine,  and  it 
was  just  like  adding  the  small  wheel  in  the  rear  of  the  large 
wheel,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  old  high-wheeled  bicycle, 
or,  rather,  this  was  putting  the  small  wheel  in  front  like  the 
'Star'  machine,  which  many  will  remember  was  guaranteed  to 
prevent  the  rider  from  taking  a  header,  the  horror  of  all  bicycle- 
riders.  Later  the  two  wheels  were  made  the  same  size,  and  the 
type  called  the  'safety  '  bicycle  was  created.  It  would  seem 
most  natural  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  construction  of  an 
aeroplane  and  make  the  front  planes  and  the  main  planes  the 
same  size  and  divide  the  load  between  them,  as  Professor 
Langley  did. " 

The  next  great  step  taken  by  the  Wright  brothers,  Mr.  Post 
goes  on  to  say,  was  their  perfection  of  the  method  of  lateral 
balancing.  They  tried  this  out  in  their  early  gliding-machines 
at  Kitty  Hawk  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  In  these  gliders 
the  operator  lay  at  full  length  on  the  lower  main  plane,  in  a 
cradle  which  could  be  shifted  from  side  to  side;  and  by  wires 
extending  from  this  cradle  to  the  rear  corners  of  the  wing  sur- 
faces, these  comers  could  be  drawn  down  to  make  the  surface 
more  curved  and  hence  lift  more  on  one  side.     To  quote  further : 


"  This  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  balance  the 
machine,  but  when  it  was  tried  out  practically  a  curious  result 
was  found  to  occur  which  was  not  thought  of  previously.  When 
the  wing  on  one  side  became  lower  than  the  wing  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  the  machine  was  in  danger  of  tipping  over,  the 
Wrights,  by  operating  their  warping-device,  made  the  wing  on 
the  lowest  side  more  curved.  This  gave  it  a  greater  lifting- 
power  but  the  greater  curved  surface  presented  more  resist- 
ance to  the  wind  by  virtue  of  its  larger  angle  of  incidence,  while 
the  very  opposite  effect  was  produced  by  the  other  wing  surface. 
This  greater  resistance  on  one  side  than  the  other  had  the  tend- 
ency to  turn  the  machine  around  the  lowest  wing  as  a  pivot ; 
as  this  side  gradually  lost  headway,  its  lifting-power  rapidly 
decreased,  and  instead  of  lifting  that  side  of  the  machine  it 
caused  the  whole  machine  to  slide  down  sideways  and  lose  its 
balance.  The  Wright  brothers  said  that  they  had  nearly  given 
up  the  whole  question  several  times  and  it  seemed  as  if  equilib- 
rium would  never  be  fully  attained  ;  but  by  combining  the  action 
of  the  steering-rudder  with  the  device  for  balancing,  the  ques- 
tion was  solved  as  far  as  this  machine  was  concerned.  For  it 
was  only  necessary  to  steer  in  the  opposite  direction  to  counter- 
act the  turning  tendency  caused  by  the  greater  resistance  of 
the  warped  wing,  and  thus  cause  the  warped  wing  on  the  low- 
est side  to  keep  moving  through  the  air  at  its  same  relative 
speed  and  exert  the  increased  lifting-effect  required. 

"  This  combined  action  of  the  balancing-device  with  the  steer- 
ing-rudder is  the  bone  of  contention  and  the  point  of  infringe- 
ment claimed  of  all  machines  which  balance  by  using  the  warp- 
ing-wings or  'ailerons,'  which  is  the  name  applied  to  small 
additions  hinged  to  the  outer  rear  portion  of  the  main  wing 
surfaces,  and  which  are  used  to  cause  the  same  result." 


IS  THE  "ORIGINAL"  PANAMA   CANAL 
COMPLETE  ? 

STATEMENTS  to  the  effect  that  the  original  Panama  Canal, 
asplanned  by  the  French,  has  now  been  dug,  and  that 
only  the  American  enlargementr  emains  to  be  excavated, 
are  rife  in  the  daily  papers.  This  way  of  putting  the  present 
status  of  the  great  ditch,  which  originates  with  no  less  an 
authority  than  The  Canal  Record  (April  6),  is  regarded  as  un- 
fortunate by  many  engineers.  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  May)  asserts  that  it  is  "untrue  in  the  sense  which 
will  certainly  be  conveyed  to  the  average  reader,"  and  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  The  yardage  excavated  may  indeed  equal  that  required  by 
the  plans  for  the  'original  canal  ' ;  but  it  does  not  come  from 
within  the  lines  or  limits  of  those  plans,  and  its  removal  does 
not  accomplish  the  excavation  of  a  waterway  corresponding  in 
position  or  dimensions  to  that  original  canal.  There  is  not,  of 
course,  even  a  distant  approach  to  the  completion  of  any  sort 
of  a  canal  through  which  vessels  can  pass.  In  the  public  imagi- 
nation, however,  this  head-line  (which  is  being  immediately 
seized  and  displayed  broadcast  by  the  daily  press)  will  inevi- 
tably create  a  very  positive  impression  that  there  is  now,  sub- 
stantially complete,  a  watei'way  which  should  be  as  serviceable 
as  the  one  planned  by  the  minority  of  the  International  Boai"d 
of  Engineers,  and  later  adopted  by  Congress,  and  that  all  the 
time  which  will  elapse  from  now  until  the  canal  is  actually 
opened  is  requii-ed  for  the  enlargement  due  to  the  'changes  in 
plan  made  subsequently  by  order  of  the  President. ' 

"  This  enlargement  is  nevertheless  enormous.  In  the  notes 
already  quoted,  it  is  explained  that  by  Presidential  order  the 
total  excavation  was  raised  from  less  than  104,()U0,000  to  nearly 
175,000,000  cubic  yards.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  70  per 
cent,  in  excavation  alone ;  and  when  the  locks,  dams,  and  aux- 
iliary features  are  considered  the  increase  is  much  greater  yet. 
It  is  extraordinary,  indeed,  that,  while  the  original  plans  could 
be  adopted  only  after  years  of  investigation,  study,  and  delib- 
eration, departures  from  these  plans  multiplying  the  cost  to  the 
country  should  be  made  autocratically  by  Presidential  order. 
Under  no  Administration  except  that  which  ended  March  4, 
1909,  is  it  likely  that  such  legislation  under  the  guise  of  admin- 
istration would  have  been  undertaken." 
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rapid-winged    insects,    so 
perfect  liberty  of  movement, 
this  is  effected : 


ULTRA-RAPID  CINE- 
MATOGRAPHY 

A  PPARATUS  for  taking  mov- 
/-\  ing  pictures  at  a  much 
-^  -^  higher  speed  than  is  pos- 
sible with  the  usual  devices  have 
recently  been  invented.  These  are 
used  to  record  and  display  such 
rapid  motion  as  that  of  a  flying  in- 
sect's wings.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent machines  of  this  kind  is  de- 
scribed in  an  illustrated  article 
contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris, 
April  30)  by  Dr.  George  Vitoux. 
Says  this  writer : 

"  To  study  such  quick  movements, 
of  course,  the  cinematographic  ap- 
paratus commonly  utilized  are  quite 
insufficient.  These  instruments  are 
unable  to  record,  in  this  short  time, 
a  number  of  images  sufficiently 
great  to  enable  the  observed  move- 
ment to  be  reconstituted.  The 
reason  is  quite  simple.  In  the  cin- 
ematographs of  current  models,  to 
take  each  of  the  images,  the  strip 
of  film  stops  and  does  not  go  on 
moving  until  the  lens  has  been  hid- 
den by  the  shutter. 

"  But  these  successive  stoppings 
and  startings  can  not  be  multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is 
soon  reached.  ...  In  the  common 
system,  the  necessity  of  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  the  film  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  despite  their 
apparent  instantaneousness,  the 
exposures  are  of  very  appreciable 
duration.  ...  If  the  film  should 
move  without'stopping,  the  images 
would  not  be  clear.  But  if  the  ex- 
posure is  made  short  enough,  the 
displacement  of  the  film  during  the 
exposure  will  be  practically  neg- 
ligible  

"  How  in  so  short  a  time  shall  we 
obtain  a  sufficient  illumination  of 
the  object  to  make  the  image  bril- 
liant enough  to  impress  the  sen- 
sitive emulsion?  The  problem  is 
easily  solved,  thanks  to  the  electric 
spark,  which  unites  just  the  two 
qualities  that  are  most  essential, 
namely,  instantaneousness  and  pho- 
togenic power. 

"  These  qualities  have  been  the 
object  of  experiment  for  several 
years  by  various  experimenters. 
.  .  .  The  device  recently  invented 
by  Mr.  L.  Bull,  sub-director  of  the 
Marey  Institute,  enables  us  to  ob- 
tain more  than  two  thousand  stereo- 
scopic images  per  second,  regularly 
spaced  on  a  film  with  perfect  clear- 
ness. " 

The  device  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying pictures.  Bull  has  utilized 
it  specially  to  study  the  flight  of 
arranging  it  that  they  are  allowed 
Dr.  Vitoux  thus  describes  how 


PHOTOGRAPHING   A   FLYING    BUMBLE-BEE. 

By  a  clever  device  the  bee  takes  his  own  picture. 

photographic  field.  To  this  end  the  device  is  placed  near  a  win- 
dow, so  that  the  insects,  being  attracted  by  the  light,  with  rare 
exceptions,  always  fly  in  the  same  direction.  A  difficulty  more 
serious  to  resolve  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
release  the  shutter  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  creature 
traverses  the  photographic  field.  .  .  .  One  system,  which  suc- 
ceeds well  with  ordinary  flies,  consists  in  keeping  the  insect 
captive  by  holding  one  foot  in  an  electro-magnetic  clamp  inter- 
calated in  the  circuit  that  controls  the  shutter.  .  .  .  For  hymen- 
optera  and  other  insects  that  hesitate  before  taking  flight  and 
that  therefore  start  after  the  shutter  has  worked,  with  the 
arrangement  just  described,  Mr.  Bull  has  recourse  to  another 
method,  requiring  the  insect  itself  to  close  the  shutter-circuit 
at  the  exact  moment  of  its  start.  For  this,  the  insect  is  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  tube,  cut  at  an  angle  at  one  of  its  ends,  which 
is  directed  toward  the  light.  This  end  is  partly  closed  by  a 
little  door  of  very  light  mica,  kept  shut  by  a  delicate  spring 
which  completes  the  shutter-circuit. 

"  After  introducing  the  insect  into  the  tube  through  the  free 
end,  the  operator  waits  to  close  the  shutter-circuit  until  the  in- 
sect raises  the  mica  door  and  thus  prevents  the  passage  of  the 
current.  When  the  insect  flies  away,  the  mica  door  falls,  con- 
tinuity is  reestablished  and  the  shutter  works  as  desired. 

"  With  beetles,  which  are  still  more  sluggish  fliers,  Mr.  Bull 
utilizes  a  similar  arrangement  in  which  the  mica  door  is  replaced 
by  a  trap-door  of  very  thin  aluminum,  balanced  by  a  counter- 
weight .  .  .  which  yields  under  the  insect's  weight. 

"  These  devices,  so  varied,  so  delicate,  and  so  ingenious,  re- 
duce the  chances  of  failure  to  a  minimum.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bull's 
apparatus  .  .  .  will  take  as  many  as  2,000  photographs  per 
second. " 

In  showing  the  pictures.  Dr.  Vitoux  goes  on  to  say,  they  are 
not  passed  before  the  eye  as  quickly  as  they  are  taken,  so  that 
the  motions  of  the  insect's  wings  appear  slower  and  may  be  ob- 
served or  studied. 


"For  the  success  of  the  trials,  it  is,  of  course,  indispensable 
that  the  insect's  flight  should  be  so  directed  as  to  traverse  the 


WIRELESS  MYSTERIES — While  science  is  engaged  in  solving 
mysteries,  it  is  at  the  same  time  creating  new  ones  even  more 
puzzling.  Wireless  telegraphy  fills  the  impalpable  ether  with 
news  and  gossip  and  makes  witchcraft  seem  commonplace,  yet 
it  presents  some  singular  features  that  are  obscure  even  to  the 
experts.  For  instance,  it  is  discovered  that  a  wireless  station 
works  better  by  night  than  by  day.  Why  ?  Nobody  knows. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  : 

"  Mr.  Marconi  at  first  attributed  it  to  some  influence  exerted 
by  the  sun's  light  on  the  antenna  itself.  He  now  believes 
rather  that  the  upper  air,  which  we  know  is  always  very  rich 
in  ions  produced  by  the  ultraviolet  solar  rays,  absorbs  during 
the  day  the  energy  emitted  by  the  station. 

"  The  effect  would  seem  to  be  rather  complex ;  it  depends  on 
the  wave-length  of  the  Hertzian  radiations  used;  it  decreases 
when  this  wave-length  increases.  By  using  radiations  of  great 
wave-length  (five  miles),  Mr.  Marconi  has  even  been  able  to 
show  that  the  energy  received  during  the  day  may  exceed  that 
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THE   ULTRA-RAPID    CINEMATOGRAPH, 

Which  makes  "  more  than  2,000  stereoscopic  images  per  second, 
regularly  spaced  on  a  film  with  perfect  clearness." 

received  by  night— just  the  opposite  of  what  usually  occurs. 
Here  we  may  possibly  have  a  solution  that  will  enable  us  to 
lengthen  the  radius  of  action  of  a  station  independently  of 
what  may  be  gained  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  electric 
plant  that  serves  to  produce  the  energy.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  easy  to  produce  these  waves  of  great  length. 

"  At  other  moments,  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  waves  of 
small  length  are  preferable,  and  the  region  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere between  light  and  darkness  is  the  seat  of  phenomena 
— doubtless  electric — which  interfere  greatly  with  communica- 
tions made  across  this  zone. 

"  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  singular  facts  is  yet 
forthcoming."— Trans/ofiort  made  for  The-  Literary  Digest. 


EFFECT  OF  COLD  ON   PLANTS  AND 

PEOPLE 

SOME  VERY  curious  effects  of  cold  on  plants  are  described 
by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London),  apropos  of  our  cold 
spring,  which  it  appears  has  been  noticeable  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  It  seems  that  the  chilling  of  various 
plants  may  produce  sugar,  mustard-oil,  wintergreen-oil,  or 
prussic  acid.  If  this  is  true  of  plants,  it  may  be,  the  writer 
suggests,  that  variations  of  temperature  or  moisture  may  have 
their  effect  on  the  human  organism,  and  modify  our  health  and 
dispositions.     We  read: 

"  The  present  snap  of  cold  weather  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon 
the  life-processes  of  the  plant  recall  the  results  of  some  inter- 
esting experiments  in 
which  plants  were  sub- 
mitted to  artificial  cold 
and  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain volatile  fluids.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  po- 
tato develops  a  sweet 
flavor  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  frost,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  due  to 
the  formation  and  accu- 
mulation of  sugar  by  the 
I'nzym  [digestive  fer- 
ment]. Under  favorable 
conditions  of  temper- 
ature there  is  no  accu- 
mulation of  sugar,  because  the  oxidation  or  respiratory  process 
proceeds  unhindered  and  sugar  disappears.  Cold  does  not  stop 
the  enzym  working,  but  it  arrests  the  respiratory  process, 
which  thus  fails  to  destroy  the  sugar,  and  so  it  accumulates  in 
the  tuber  and  gives  it  the  well-known  sweet  taste  of  a  frost- 


PHOTOOKAPHI.NU    A    FLV. 


The  insect  is  held  by  one  foot. 


bitten  potato.  Further  observations 
have  shown  that  cold  precipitates  an 
interaction  between  such  glucosides 
as  are  present  in  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants.  When,  for  example,  the  leaves 
of  crucifers  are  strongly  chilled  or  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor  of  chloroform  they 
soon  give  evidence  of  mustard-oil  be- 
ing present.  Similarly,  the  leaves  of 
gaultheria  produce  methyl  salicylate, 
the  constituent  of  wintergreen-oil. 
Then  in  the  case  of  those  plants  which 
produce  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  so-called 
cyanogenetic  plants,  the  leaves  on 
chilling  evolve  prussic  acid.  For  some 
reason  not  yet  clear,  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  chloroformization 
or  etherization,  or  chilling  of  plant 
leaves,  sets  up  an  interaction  between 
what  glucosides  and  ferments  are 
present,  resulting  in  a  premature  for- 
mation of  products  which  would  be 
steadily  and  continuously  evolved  un- 
der normal  conditions  of  temperature. 
It  is  hardly  surprizing,  in  view  of 
these  results,  that  when  the  even 
tenor  of  the  spring  or  summer  season 
is  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
period  of  very  cold  and  severe  weath- 
er, a  profound  influence  one  way  or 
another  is  brought  to  bear  upon  veg- 
etable life.  It  is  difficult  to  conclude 
that  unseasonable  weather  is  without 
similar  disturbances  on  the  human 
mechanism.  Apart  from  temperature, 
the  question  of  moisture  alone  has  a 
greater  bearing  upon  the  well-being 
of  individuals  than  hitherto  has  been 
conceded  to  it,  when  we  consider  the 
important  part  which  moisture  plays 
in  the  great  vital  processes.  The 
study  of  moisture  in  air  as  a  factor 
in  health  is  still  in  its  infancy." 

It  is  a  question,  the  writer  con- 
cludes, whether  the  great  fluctuations 
in  humidity  to  which  the  English  are 
exposed  are  not  more  directly  respon- 
sible for  unsteady  health  than  are 
variations  of  temperature  such  as  are 
more  common  in  this  country. 


TEA  PILLS— With  an  alcohol  lamp, 
and  some  water  or  melted  snow,  the 
traveler  can  have  as  delicious  a  bev- 
erage as  in  his  own  home,  says  The 
Inventive  Age  (Washington,  May), 
which  adds  that  the  beverage  is  made 
from  "  tea  tabloids. " 


^ 


■^ 


t 


"  They  consist  of  comprest  tea,  and 
were  invented  by  a  merchant  in  the 
country  where,  next  to  the  great  East 
where  the  plant  grows,  tea  is  the  most 
universally  consumed— England.  The 
pills  or  tabloids  are  as  big  around  as 
the  end  of  one's  little  finger,  and  one 
will  make  a  full  cup.  They  are  com- 
posed of  real  tea,  comprest  by  au 
enormous  force  into  pills.  Each  tab- 
loid is  as  hard  as  a  stone  until  the 
water  touches  it,  when  it  dissolves  to 
a  powder  and  gives  forth  a  delicious 

aroma.  The  pills  are  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  they  are  so  small 
that  you  can  carry  enough  for  a  hundred  cups  in  your  pocket. 
A  little  box  of  sweetening  goes  with  them,  composed  of  saxin 
—the  latest  form  of  saccharine— a  material  which  is  600  times 
sweeter  than  sugar." 
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UNLOCKING  A  GLACIER 

THE  GREAT  Muir  glacier  in  Alaska  may  once  more  be 
visited  by  travelers,  after  remaining  practically  inac- 
cessible for  a  decade,  we  are  told  by  the  Vancouver 
Providence,  as  quoted  in  The  PresbyteHan  (April  20).  During 
this  time  it  has  been  shut  in  by  bergs.     We  read : 

"  In  1899,  a  subterranean  earthquake  took  place  at  Yakatat, 
and  ever  since  the  approach  to  the  glacier  has  been  so  choked 
with  ice  that  boats  have  turned  away  with  their  passengers  dis- 
appointed.     Now,   through  some  peculiar  drifting  of   the  ice. 


INQUIRING  THE  OCEAN'S  AGE 

"  The  Ocean  old  — 
Centuries  old," 

sang  our  American  poet  Longfellow.  He  was  certainly  very 
conservative  in  his  estimate.  To  a  geologist  it  would  seem  as  ab- 
surd to  state  the  ocean's  age  in  centuries  as  to  say  that  Methu- 
selah was  "  minutes  old."  A  recent  method  of  estimating  it  is 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  ocean's  saltness.  According  to 
geologists  the  salt  in  the  ocean  is  the  accumulation  of  what  has 
been  dissolved  out  of  the  earth  by  the  rains  of  long  ages,  and 

washed  down  into  the  sea.  The 
water  evaporates  and  is  again  and 
again  condensed  to  fall  as  rain ;  but 
the  salt  stays  in  the  ocean  basin. 
According  to  this  view  the  sea  has 
been  and  is  still  growing  Salter  and 
Salter.  If  we  can  find  out  how  salt 
it  is,  and  how  much  Salter  it  is  get- 
ting annually,  we  shall  be  able  to 
tell  how  long  it  has  taken  for  its 
saltness  to  accumulate ;  in  other 
words,  its  age.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated method  of  estimating  the  age 
of  the  ocean  de\  ised  by  Mr.  J.  Joly. 
In  technical  language,  it  consists 
substantially  in  dividing  the  sodium 
content  of  the  sea-water  by  the  year- 
ly contribution  from  the  land,  which 
is  ascertained  by  analyzing  river 
waters  and  gaging  the  streams. 
Says  George  F.  Becker,  in  a  criticism 
of  this  method,  published  in  Science 
(New  York,  April  1)  : 


•THE  CROWNING  GLORY   OF  ALASKA'S  STUPENDOUS  SCENERY." 
Muir  Glacier,  with  its  350  square  miles  of  ice,  is  now  visible  again  after  being  hid  from  sight  for  a  decade 

steamboats  can  enter  the  channel,  and,  after  cautiously  pushing 
their  way,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  left  face. 

"  In  the  years  away  from  the  sight  of  man  this  glacier 
has  shown  remarkable  changes.  When  Prof.  John  Muir,  after 
whom  it  was  named,  visited  it,  it  had  a  solid  face  two  miles 
long,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water-line. 
It  was  a  live  glacier,  and  great  masses  of  ice  toppled  into  the 
sea  with  reverberations  like  thunder.  Water  would  splash  fifty 
feet  high  and  the  sight  was  fearsome  and  fascinating. 

"  To-day  the  glacier  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Erosion  has 
worked  out  a  new  bay,  which  will  soon  be  charted,  and  the 
glacier  itself  seems  to  have  two  parts,  the  live  part,  from  which 
icebergs  break  and  fall  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  a  dead 
arm,  or  one  with  land  forming  between  it  and  the  sea.  This 
change  is  due  to  a  hill  which  projected  through  the  top  of  the 
ice  when  i'rofessor  Muir  was  there.  Now  that  hilltop  is  a  large 
mountain,  dividing  the  ice-fields.     The  ice  has  also  receded. 

"  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  known  glacier  on 
this  continent,  tho  Alaska  has  other  wond'^rful  glaciers  which 
occupy  clefts  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  some  of  which  have 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Among  these  are  the  Taku,  David- 
son, Windom,  and  Le  Conte.  But  Muir  glacier  has  354  square 
miles  of  ice,  and  presents  such  an  imposing  sight  that  it  is  con- 
sidered the  crowning  glory  of  Alaska's  stupendous  scenery — the 
sight  of  a  lifetime.  No  one  knows  how  it  happens  that  Glacier 
Bay  can  be  entered  now  where  it  C/uld  not  before,  but  it  is 
thought  that  favorable  winds  anr"  inixd  weather  caused  the  ice 
to  drift  away. 

"  An  interesting  fact  about  Alaskan  glaciers  is  that  some  are 
'dead'  and  others  are  'alive.'  Davidson  glacier,  which  is  really 
a  tongue  of  the  Muir  glacier,  has  been  ascended  by  travelers 
for  a  number  of  years.  Looking  at  it  from  the  boat  it  presents 
a  kaleidoscopic  appearance  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  the 
surface  seems  scratched  with  tiny  pin  lines.  These  are  in  re- 
ality deep  crevices,  which  must  be  approached  cautiously,  for 
they  are  lurking  pitfalls  for  the  unwary." 


"It  is  assumed  on  uniformitarian 

principles  that  what  variation  there 

has  been  in  the  annual  salt  tribute  is 

undiscoverable.     In  a  long-forgotten 

memoir  Edmund  Halley  made  a  very  similar  suggestion  and 

anticipated   Lyell    in    propounding   a    strictly    uniformitarian 

doctrine  of  the  accumulation  of  salt. 

"Oceanic  sodium  is  at  least  chiefly  derived  from  lime-soda 
feldspars,  which  as  essential  constituents  are  practically  con- 
fined to  Archean  and  later  igneous  rocks.  The  original  surface 
of  the  earth  must  have  consisted  of  such  rocks  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  while  at  the  present  day  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  area  is  covered  with  sedimentaries.  Now  the  rate  of  de- 
composition of  rocks  is  chiefly  dependent  on  exposure.  Even 
in  areas  of  ancient  feldspathic  massives  decomposition  does  not 
seem  to  penetrate  to  great  depths.  ...  A  layer  of  decomposi- 
tion products  100  feet  thick  seems  to  arrest  decay.  ...  In 
short,  buried  massives  decompose  at  a  rate  which  is  scarcely 
sensible. 

"  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  far  distant  future  all  the 
massive  rocks  might  be  thoroughly  decomposed  down  to  sea- 
level  or  a  trifle  below.  The  continents  would  then  be  exclu- 
sively detrital.     Under  such  conditions  there  could  be  no  further 

important  additions  to  the  sodium  content  of  the  ocean 

"Thus,  in  the  distant  past,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when 
a  far  greater  mass  of  massive  rock  was  decomposed  each  year 
than  now  decays  in  the  same  period ;  and  a  limit  to  this  process 
can  also  be  foreseen.  The  total  area  of  exposed  massives  has 
surely  diminished  and  will  continue  to  diminish.  Climate  and 
temperature  may  perhaps  have  been  in  the  past  much  what  they 
are  to-day ;  the  rate  of  chemical  denudation  per  unit  area  may 
not  have  changed  considerably,  but  the  most  rigid  uniformitarian 
would  not  maintain  that  the  total  area  of  exposed  massive  rocks 
has  been  constant.  The  inference  seems  unavoidable  that 
sodium  accumulation  .  .  .  progressed  more  rapidly  (tho  possibly 
not  with  greater  intensity)  in  the  distant  past  and  will  come 
substantially  to  an  end  when  a  certain  very  finite  layer  of  sur- 
face material  has  been  exhausted." 

The  ocean's  age,  on  Joly's  theory  of  uniform  salt-accumula- 
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tion,  he  calculates  to  be  94,544,000  years.  Mr.  Becker  attempts 
a  rougrh  estimate  based  on  a  rate  of  accumulation  that  is  decreas- 
ing annually,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  the  ocean's  age  lies  be- 
tween 38,000,000  and  48,000,000  years.    He  says,  in  summing  up : 

"It  appears  that  Mr.  Joly's  linear  relation  between  oceanic 
sodium  and  its  increment  must  lead  to  an  excessive  estimate  of 
the  earth's  age,  at  least  when  the  increment  is  duly  determined. 
Thus  that  method  assigns  a  limit,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  very 
valuable  as  a  check  on  other  computations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ages  computed  from  his  data  .  .  .  seem  to  me  suspiciously 
low.  Various  trains  of  reasoning  lead  me,  at  least,  to  believe 
that  50,000,000  years  is  not  a  maximum  but  a  minimum  age ;  if 
so,  and  if  the  exponential  hypothesis 
is  applicable,  then  Mr.  Joly's  datum 
for  the  annual  sodium  increment  is 
too  large." 


various  ways,  but  especially,  as  noted  above,  in  communicating 
radio-active  qualities  to  mineral  waters,  which  is  done  by  de- 
vices called  "activators."     Says  Mr.  Gradenwitz  : 

"  These  devices  are  cylindrical  receptacles  of  brass  20  inches 
high.  The  inactive  water  is  introduced  at  the  top  and  after 
absorbing  the  emanation  is  discharged  by  the  central  faucet. 
The  'activation  '  of  the  water  is  effected  by  contact  with  the 
insoluble  radio-active  pi-oducts  that  are  extracted  from  the  resi- 
dues. As  the  water  is  charged  with  emanation  only,  these  prod- 
ucts preserve  their  power  of  activation  indefinitely.  For  bev- 
erages, small  apparatus  are  used,  furnishing,  according  to  their 
construction,  one  to  five  quarts  of  activated  water  daily.     The 


ARTIFICIAL    CURATIVE 
WATERS 

THE  DISCOVERY  that  cura- 
tive natural  mineral  waters 
are  generally  radio-active 
as  they  issue  from  the  springs  has 
naturally  suggested  the  theory  that 
their  virtues  are  due  in  great  part  to 
this  fact,  which  would  also  explain 
why  artificial  waters,  or  the  natural 
waters  when  bottled  and  transported 
to  a  distance,  do  not  always  have 
the  full  effect.  The  artificial  addi- 
tion of  the  radio-active  property  to 
artificial  waters  is  now  being  prac- 
tised at  Kreuznach,  in  Germany, 
where  water  exposed  to  the  action 
of  radium  compounds  is  used  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing.  Says 
Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz  in  an  article 
contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris)  : 

"  The  little  German  city  of  Kreuz- 
nach has  mines  of  radium  much  less  rich  than  the  celebrated 
deposits  of  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  .  .  .  but  extremely  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  nature  and  for  the  original  way  in 
which  they  have  been  used  to  exploit  the  latest  medical  theories 
of  the  role  played  by  radio-active  emanations  in  mineral  waters. 
The  radium  produced  at  Kreuznach  is  utilized  there  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  radio-active  baths  and  beverages,  endowed,  it  is 
asserted,  with  great  curative  power  in  a  number  of  affections, 
such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  tumors,  etc.  Without  discussing 
here  how  much  truth  there  may  be  in  these  affirmations,  we 
shall  be  content  to  describe  a  very  curious  and  complete  indus- 
trial organization  of  an  absolutely  new  character. 

"  Kreuznach  has  now  become  a  great  manufactory  of  artificial 
mineral  water.  All  mineral  waters  are  radio-active,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  properties  of  the  universally  cele- 
brated waters  of  Marienbad  and  Carlsbad  are  perhaps  due  to 
the  presence  of  radium  emanation,  collected  by  them  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  At  Kreuznach  science  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  nature  in  giving  to  any  desired  kind  of  water  the  same 
radio-active  virtues,  and  it  has  even  done  better,  for  it  en- 
ables us  to  regulate  the  radio-activity  of  the  waters  thus 
manufactured. " 

The  writer  describes  at  some  length  the  successive  processes 
of  concentration  of  the  original  saline  solution.  In  this  process 
much  of  the  radio-active  material  is  lost,  and  it  is  to  this,  we 
are  told,  that  the  air  of  Kreuznach  owes  its  reputation  for 
healthfulness  and  stimulation  ;  as  for  the  workmen  in  charge  of 
the  laboratories,  they  are  endowed  with  extraordinary  longevity 
—all  of  which  reads  quite  familiarly  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  author,  like  Herodotus,  tells  the  marvelous  tale  as  it 
was  told  to  him — he  does  not  vouch  for  it.  The  compounds  of 
radium   obtained  by  the  concentration  process    are  utilized  in 


GLACIER   BAY. 
"  Great  masses  of  ice  toppled  into  the  sea  with  reverberations  like  thunder 


and  the  sight  was  fearsome." 


activation  of  water  for  baths  takes  place,  on  the  contrary,  in 
large  receptacles  furnishing,  according  to  dimensions,  a  quan- 
tity of  emanation  sufficient  to  activate  44  to  50  baths. 

"  As  the  water,  in  many  cases,  can  not  be  used  until  some  time 
after  its  removal  from  the  apparatus,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
show,  as  has  been  done  in  the  radiological  institute  of  Heidel- 
berg University,  that  its  activity  decreases  too  little,  when  at 
rest,  during  the  first  hour,  for  the  results  to  have  any  practical 
effect.  The  water  if  agitated,  on  the  contrary,  loses  its  activity 
very  rapxdXy ." —Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SOME  COMMON  ILLUSIONS  Some  illusions  and  constant 
errors  of  judgment  well  known  in  the  psychological  laboratory, 
and  apparently  dependent,  not  on  peculiarities  of  the  sense 
organs,  but  on  quirks  and  twists  in  the  process  of  judgment, 
are  described  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York,  April  30).     Says  this  paper: 

"  A  few  of  these  have  been  made  the  matter  of  comparative 
tests,  with  the  result  that  peoples  of  widely  different  cultures 
are  subject  to  the  same  errors,  and  in  about  the  same  degree. 
There  is  an  illusion  which  occurs  when  an  object,  which  looks 
heavier  than  it  is,  is  lifted  by  the  hand;  it  then  feels  not  only 
lighter  than  it  looks,  but  even  lighter  than  it  really  is.  The 
contrast  between  the  look  and  the  feel  of  the  thing  plays  havoc 
with  the  judgment.  Women  are,  on  the  average,  more  subject 
to  this  illusion  than  men.  The  amount  of  this  illusion  has  been 
measured  in  several  peoples,  and  found  to  be,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  about  the  same  in  all.  Certain  visual  illusions,  in 
which  the  apparent  length  or  direction  of  a  line  is  greatly  al- 
tered by  the  neighborhood  of  other  lines,  have  similarly  been 
found  present  in  all  races  tested,  and  to  about  the  same  degree. 
As  far  as  they  go.  these  results  tend  to  show  .  .  .  the  simi- 
larity of  the  races  in  mental  processes." 
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EVIL  ENTERING  A  MODERN  EDEN 


N^ 


^t  ifc.  T ATURE  USUALLY  asserts  herself  sharply  against 
all  perfectionist  theory."'  This  general  law  seems 
to  cover  for  a  secular  New  York  journal  the  case  of 
a  sect,  "whose  chief  tenet  is  the  non-existence  of  evil,"  yet 
which  is  "  troubled  by  evil  in  the  aggressive  form  of  '  malicious 
animal  magnetism.'"'  Taken  from  its  pseudo-scientific  form  of 
expression,  the  term,  says  the  "New  York  Evening  Post,  "means 
nothing  more  than  that  enemies,  generally  of  the  same  faith, 
may,  tho  at  a  distance,  injure  the  mind  of  the  sufferer."'  The 
fact  that  gives  this  tenet  its  public  significance  is  the  rather 
widely  published  intelligence  that  "  under  the  terror  of  such 
projected  maleficence  several  unhappy  persons  have  committed 
suicide."  This  journal  proceeds  to  scrutinize  the  creed  to  see 
if  it  be  any  new  or  necessary  thing : 

"  The  orthodox  might  be  tempted  to  hail  these  tragedies  as 
evidence  that  the  human  mind  and  the  visible  order  of  things 
require  a  devil.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  mark  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  monistic  creed  which  asserts  the  sole  existence  of 
God  and  good,  beginning  to  assume  the  familiar  dualistic  form. 
The  devil's  work  which  is  believed  to  be  in  progress  should  be- 
fore long  produce  a  robust  credence  in  a  diabolical  first  cause. 
But  before  malicious  animal  magnetism  be  accepted  as  an  un- 
covenanted  ally  of  Christian  dualism  its  nature  should  be  nar- 
rowly scrutinized.  Is  it  a  new  thing  or  is  it  merely  one  of  those 
new  names  which  human  nature  interposes  between  itself  and 
past  experience  in  order  that  life  may  be  kept  fresh  and  un- 
guided  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  race  ? 

"  To  the  sufferers,  doubtless,  malicious  animal  magnetism 
looks  like  a  new  and  mysterious  hazard  of  the  soul.  But  if  a 
case  had  been  presented  to  a  seventeenth-century  magistrate  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Lancashire,  he  would  have 
known  all  about  it,  would  have  pronounced  it  a  usual  case  of 
witchcraft,  and,  had  any  respectable  evidence  been  produced 
against  the  offender,  would  unhesitatingly  have  condemned  the 
witch  to  the  gallows.  A  Neapolitan  sorceress  of  to-day  would 
probably  refine  upon  this  diagnosis.  The  trouble  might  be  a 
simple  case  of  evil  eye.  If  the  affliction  were  what  is  called 
the  '  death  thought,'  it  would  rather  be  caused  by  specific 
charms,  piercing  some  efiigy  or  symbol  of  the  victim  with  nails, 
or  the  like.  Safeguards  and  antidotes  would  be  forthcoming  for 
a  fee,  and  in  this  respect  latter-day  magic  seems  more  humane 
and  efficacious  than  some  of  our  newer  transcendental  religions. 
If  this  apparently  new  phenomenon  were  referred  to  an  alienist, 
he  would  promptly  class  it  as  a  symptom  of  incipient  insanity, 
being  merely  a  form  of  the  classic  delusion  of  persecution.  In 
some  common-sense  way  he  would  urge  the  sufferer  to  purge 
his  mind  of  such  dangerous  nonsense,  and  if  the  patient  re- 
sponded to  that  good  advice,  undoubtedly  the  malicious  animal 
magnetism  would  cease  to  operate." 

The  spectacle  of  an  ideal  and  highly  benevolent  faith  spon- 
taneously developing  some  of  the  ugliest  superstitions  of  the 
past  and  in  the  name  of  mental  health  actually  undermining  the 
intellects  of  certain  of  the  faithful,  says  The  Evening  Post, 
is  to  the  historical  student  of  religions  both  pathetic  and  in- 
structive.    Further : 

"  Here  he  will  see,  as  under  the  lens,  the  inevitable  contami- 
nation of  ideal  creeds  by  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  weaker 
humanity.  Here  is  a  cult  beginning  to  stultify  itself  within  a 
generation  of  its  foundation  and  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
founder.  The  great  religions,  those  that  rest  on  some  ultimately 
sound  ethical  idea,  have  remarkable  powers  of  reaction  and 
recuperation,  but  even  they  almost  never  recover  their  pure 
estate,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  Christian  Science  has  the  force 
to  extirpate  evils  that  are  palpably  of  its  own  breeding. 

"  Not  only  in  the  newest  religion,  but  in  all  wholly  optimistic 
or  perfectionist  creeds,  there  lurks  the  danger  that  the  mind,  as 
it  is  calmed  and  reassured,  may  be  also  relaxed.  Such  deliber- 
ate waiver  of  the  conscious  and  logical  processes  is  indeed  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  virtue.  Thus  the  believer  may  be  possest  bv 
the  infinite  thought,  attain  to  divine  frenzy,  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  case  may  be.     But  what  the  mystic  takes  for  the 


working  of  higher  powers  will  almost  invariably  be  the  turbid 
undulations  of  his  own  spirit,  the  disorderly  and  appalling  oper- 
ations of  a  mind  that  has  voluntarily  renounced  all  principle  of 
control.  History  has  seen  the  phenomenon  many  times  repeated. 
Throughout  the  thirteenth  century  maniacal  bands  infested 
France  and  Italy,  either  in  search  of  or  in  actual  communica- 
tion with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  fanatics  had  to  be  dealt  with 
not  merely  as  heretics,  but  as  enemies  of  the  common  peace. 
We  see  to-day  on  a  much  attenuated  scale  the  morbid  and  un- 
regulated emotionalism  that  in  an  age  of  universal  superstition 
exprest  itself  collectively.  In  fact,  the  notion  of  a  projected 
malign  influence  is  an  evident  step  toward  moral  and  mental 
suicide.  It  may  be  said  that  all  creeds,  when  perverted,  lend 
themselves  to  such  self-destroying  idolatry  of  the  cave.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  more  mystical  faiths,  those  that  reject 
the  customary  rational  processes  and  contemn  the  verdicts  of 
common  sense,  are  especially  liable  to  such  perversion.  Some, 
indeed,  seem  to  involve  so  complete  a  loosening  of  the  rational 
life  that  monstrous  superstitions  are  but  their  natural  and  pre- 
destined fruit.  Sow  an  ecstasy  that  borders  on  hysteria  or  a 
complacency  that  grazes  imbecility,  and  you  have  a  seed  that 
will  sprout  rankly.into  derangements  of  which  the  belief  in 
malicious  animal  magnetism  is  merely  one  of  many  varieties." 


PRIESTS  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  DRAMA 

THE  PROMOTERS  of  such  plays  as  "  The  Servant  in  the 
House  "  and  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back  " 
are  said  to  present  them  as  agencies  for  the  revela- 
tion of  Christian  truth.  Such  a  form  of  secular  priesthood,  tho 
unauthorized  by  any  apostolical  succession,  is  accepted  and  en- 
couraged by  a  large  patronizing  public  and  by  no  inconsiderable 
body  of  the  church  and  the  legitimate  priesthood.  Recently  a 
prominent  minister  affirmed  and  seemed  to  deplore  the  fact, 
says  the  Rev.  Harris  Gillespie  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York),  "that  by  no  means  all  of  the  revelation  of  essential 
Christianity  came  from  the  Church ;  that  many  vital  Christian 
truths  are  written  by  men  who  are  not  churchmen  and  are  given 
to  the  world  through  the  media  of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
fiction."  The  writer  does  not  share  such  regrets,  as  these 
words  show : 

"  It  is  indeed  very  noticeable  that  the  magazines,  journals, 
and  dramas  are  attempting  as  never  before  to  impress  upon  the 
world  certain  religious  truths — to  exert  a  certain  Christianizing 
influence  upon  their  readers  and  hearers.  And  this  is  a  very 
hopeful  indication  of  a  wholesome  public  interest  in  questions 
which  concern  the  soul — questions  and  theories  as  to  the  brother- 
hood relations  of  the  human  family.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon these  days  to  see  sandwiched  in  between  the  murder  and 
scandal  items  which  comprize  the  bulk  of  some  of  our  yellowest 
journals  a  column  of  '  Religious  Topics, '  '  To-day's  Sermon, '  etc. 
Great  commendation  is  not  due,  however,  to  the  publishers  of 
these  periodicals.  They  are  well  known  to  publish  what  the 
people  want,  and  they  have  found  that  their  special  religious 
articles  are  eagerly  read. 

"  Religious  books  written  by  laymen  are  ever  increasing  in 
number.  There  seems  to  be  a  genuine  'eagerness  to  learn  the 
truth  about  questions  of  the  soul. 

■'  The  fact  that  extra-ecclesiastical  sources  are  being  used  to 
give  light  on  these  subjects  should  be  gladly  accepted  by  the 
Church,  and  not  with  an  envious  or  contentious  spirit.  The 
Church  should  realize  that  its  own  opportunities  are  made 
greater  when  the  world  begins  to  assume  an  attitude  of  deeper 
interest  toward  Christianity." 

Tho  such  is  his  general  note  of  approval,  he  thinks  it  not 
amiss  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  also,  in  order  that  "  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  be  moved  with  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  truths  exprest  in  this  secular  revelation."  Serious 
questions  are  suggested : 

"  Is  this  revelation  always  truly  Christian  or  merely  religious  ? 
Does  it  reach  the  heart,  inducing  strong  convictions,  or  does  it 
merely  beget  confusion  and  conflicting  doubts  ?     Is  it  vitalizing 
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and  inspirational,  or  purely  reflective  and  inactive?  Above  all 
else,  do  these  newspaper  homilies  and  regenerating  dramas 
strike  the  central  truths  of  Christian  teaching  ? 

"  Why  has  it  become  more  popular  to  talk  about  'thought  vir- 
tue,' 'mental  healing, 'and  '  soul  culture  '  than  about  'spiri- 
tual virtue,'  '  humility,'  '  a  sin-diseased  soul,'  and  '  a  crucified 
Savior  '?  Why  does  a  practical  religionist  of  the  secular  type 
put  more  emphasis  upon  the  human  will  than  upon  the  will  of 
God  ?  And  why  are  his  theories  so  eagerly  accepted  by  many 
who  ignore  the  words  of  God's  truly  inspired  prophets  ? 

"  It  is  because  this  is  becoming  a  day  of  lax  and  general  re- 
ligious views,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  vague  and  con- 
fusing religious  but  not 
truly  Christian  sentiments 
exprest  in  these  secular 
revelations. 

"  It  is  a  perversion  of 
Christianity  which  accepts 
Christian  principles  and 
tenets,  but  denies  the  vi- 
tality of   Christian  truths. 

"It  is  a  debasement  of 
Christianity  which  will 
stress  the  virtues  of  a  sin- 
less Savior,  and  yet  deny  to 
that  Savior  a  divine  nature. 

"  It  is  a  corruption  of 
Christianity  which  greets 
with  plaudits  the  maxims 
of  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
morality,  yet  turns  deaf 
ears  to  exhortations  to  spir- 
itual and  holy  living — which 

countenances,  yes,  even  approves  the  goodness  of  the  Christ- 
like life  yet  places  the  will  and  understanding  of  man  in 
supremacy  to  the  will  and  understanding  of  God." 

These  secular  priests  may  have  a  surface  glow  of  true  religion, 
says  Mr.  Gillespie,  "  but  they  are  overmuch  self-assertive,  self- 
authoritative,  self-sufficient,  and  too  often  their  influence  is 
pantheistic  and  antichristian."    He  goes  on: 

"  The  '  regenerating  drama  '  may  inspire  goodly  virtues,  but  it 
avows  no  vitalizing  power  whereby  these  virtues  may  be  ac- 
quired. The  most  favorable  aspect  the  critics  see  in  this  newest 
'  Christianizing  drama  '  is  that  '  a  gentle,  tender,  Christ-like 
spirit  is  pictured,'  but  the  source  of  spiritual  power  is  ignored. 
The  hero  in  this  play  is  not  called  Christ,  nor  a  reincarnation 
of  him.  He,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned,  which  is  a  fact  of  some 
merit.  This  Stranger  is  divine  as  all  men  are  divine,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  him  the  divine  spirit  overflows  and 
reaches  out  to  all. 

"  Carefully  analyze  the  basic  teaching  of  newspaper  theology, 
and  you  will  find  that  much  of  it  is  characterized  by  this  same 
spirit.  It  is  impressive — it  appeals  to  the  popular  taste — it  is 
read  with  avidity,  but  its  views  are  lax  and  careless  and  its 
message  unconvincing.  It  fails  so  often  to  touch  the  truly 
vibrant  notes  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  service,  of  human 
sin  and  divine  forgiveness. 

"  No  one  will  say  that  truths  so  given  to  the  world  are  not 
serviceable  and  helpful  to  some,  and  do  not  have  a  certain  in- 
spiration to  Christian  love  and  Christian  brotherhood.  No  one 
is  so  narrow  as  to  contend  that  the  Church  has  a  corner  on  all 
Christian  teaching  and  authority.  History  is  full  of  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  Church  has  received  some  finiitful  Christian 
lessons  from  non-churchmen.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Church 
should  view  lay  interpretation  and  revelation  not  so  much  with 
indifference  and  envy  as  with  gratitude  for  the  deepened  inter- 
est in  Church  questions,  and  she  should  rise  to  her  duty  of  judi- 
ciously guiding  these  religious  impressions. 

"  For  the  tendency  now  is  not  only  to  make  people  believe 
they  can  live  without  a  divine  Savior,  but  also  that  they  can  live 
without  the  Church. 

"  Therefore  every  religious  organization  and  religious  journal 
should  exert  every  effort  in  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  awakened 
religious  appetite  of  the  world,  not  with  man-made  theories, 
but  with  that  true  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  Let 
them  inform,  convict,  and  convert  by  the  Scriptural  revelation 
of  Christ's  life  and  teaching. 

"  This  is  the  imperative  duty  and  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
tha  Church  and  religious  journalism  to-day." 


AN   IRISH  HALL  OF  FAME  IN   BOSTON 


A 


N  '•  IRISH  HALL  OF  FAME  "  will  form  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  new  Boston  college  now  being 
constructed  by  the  Jesuit  order.      Conjointly  with  this 

the  new  buildings  will  have  a  memorial   to  Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  San  Francisco  Monitor  (Catholic)  gives  this  account: 

'■  The  Hall  of  Fame  in  its  ground  plan  is  of  rotunda  type,  tho 
actually  the   structure   is    polygonal  in  outline.      One  enters 


BOSTON'S   NEW  HALL  OF  FAME, 
Where  each  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland  will  be  memorialized  in  this  new  Jesuit  College. 

through  a  spacious  vestibule  with  triple  doors  into  a  great  cir- 
cular hall  defined  by  an  arcade  of  high  Gothic  arches,  the  mass- 
ive stone  piers  of  which  form  the  background  for  the  series  of 
marble  portrait  busts.  Surrounding  this  arcade  are  two  corri- 
dors, one  over  the  other,  which  communicate  with  a  series  of 
thirty-two  minor  apartments,  symbolizing  the  thirty-two  coun- 
ties of  Ireland.  These  are  to  be  furnished  as  museums  illus- 
trating the  particular  genius  and  history  of  each  county.  The 
central  space  rises  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  so  that  the  effect 
of  the  apartment,  with  the  light  from  above  throwing  the  statu- 
ary into  relief,  promises  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  impressive 
and  dignified. 

"  One  may  reach  the  great  foyer  of  the  O'Connell  Memorial 
building  directly  from  the  Hall  of  Fame,  tho  large  independent 
entrances  are  provided.  This  foyer  communicates  by  means  of 
the  arcaded  cloisters  with  a  series  of  minor  assembly  halls  in 
the  rear.  These  will  vary  in  capacity  from  five  hundred  seat- 
ings  to  one  hundred.  Committee-rooms  are  also  provided,  and 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  the  building  an  ideal  place 
for  conventions.  The  great  Memorial  Hall  itself,  which  will 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000,  will  be  exceedingly  imposing 
in  effect.  A  great  deal  of  study  is  to  be  given  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  immense  apartment,  so  that  the  effect  will  be  in 
keeping  with  its  high  memorial  purpose. 

"  All  that  is  best  in  modern  theater  equipment  will  be,  more- 
over, employed,  so  that  the  hall  may  not  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  in  the  city  for  lectures  and  dramatic  performances.  The 
very  large  stage,  appointed  with  gridiron  and  dressing-rooms, 
is  framed  by  two  tiers  of  private  boxes,  between  which  space  is 
provided  for  a  regular  orchestra.  It  is  intended  to  enrich  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  hall  by  an  important  series  of  fres- 
cos by  superior  artists,  illustrating  in  a  comprehensive  and 
enduring  way  the  spiritual  and  material  progress  of  the  Irish 
race.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  new  building  is  estimated  by 
the  architects  as  approximately  $300,000.  So  much  enthusiasm, 
however,  has  been  evinced  toward  the  enterprise  within  the 
Irish  organizations  of  Boston  and  the  State  that  it  is  believed 
only  a  short  time  will  be  needed  in  which  to  gather  the  neces- 
sary funds.  It  is  becoming  generally  recognized  that  no  project 
has  ever  been  started  in  Boston  that  offered  so  magnificent  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  Irish  patriotism.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  great  sti-ucture 
will  attract  attention  all  over  the  country,  as  nowhere  has  any 
scheme  of  the  same  nature  and  on  such  monumental  lines  been 
attempted. 

"Rev.  James  I.  Maguire,  S.  J.,  of  Boston  College,  has  had 
the  special  matter  in  hand  of  organizing  all  this  enthusiastic 
p«^ntiment.  Father  Maguire  feels  confident  that  within  a  short 
tkie  this  important  work  will  be  begun  and  completed." 
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SOCIALISM  NOT  ANTIRELIGIOUS 

SOCIALISM  is  often  attacked,  not  because  it  is  economically 
unsound  or  impracticable,  but  because  it  is  irreligious. 
In  presenting  a  brief  for  the  Socialist  side  of  the  argu- 
ment in  The  Westminster  Revieio  (London,  May),  the  Rev. 
Drew  Roberts  begins  by  declaring  "  religion  "  too  vague  a  term 
to  oppose  to  Socialism.  If  one  considers  the  classes  professing 
religion  and  those  professing  Socialism  there  might  be  found 
antagonism,  he  admits,  but  he  says  these  classes  are  not  quarrel- 
ing over  religion.  Apart  from  Socialism  or  any  other  'ism,  he 
observes,  "  you  have,  on  the  one  side,  the  propertied  and  com- 
fortable classes,  as  classes,  and  attending  church  and  chapel, 
and,  of  course,  making  a  profession  of  adherence  to  Christian- 
ity, and  on  the  other,  the  huge  mass  of  workers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, outside  every  religious  organization,  and  at  the  best  in- 
different to  its  appeals."  It  has  come  to  pass,  he  asserts,  that 
"  apart  from  the  question  of  Socialism,  religion,  especially  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  seems  to  be  against  the  workers,  and 
collectively  the  whole  body  of  more  or  less  comfortably  off  and 
well-drest  church  and  chapel  folk  are  felt  to  be,  unconsciously 
or  deliberately,  opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  who  do  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  part  of  the  nation's  work  and  receive  the 
least  pay. "  Socialism,  he  admits,  "  as  it  comes  to  be  understood 
by  the  working  classes,  can  not  but  intensify  and  point  this 
feeling. " 

"  For  Socialism  aims  at  depriving  the  land-owning  class,  and 
ultimately  the  capitalist  class,  of  their  peculiar  privilege  and 
position,  and  economic  advantages,  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
Socialism  says  quite  expressly  that  the  necessary  means  of  life 
for  such  an  industrial  community  as  ours  is  the  land  and  the 
mines,  railways,  etc.,  and  that  these  should  be  communally 
owned,  and  collectively  administered  for  the  good  of  all.  But 
the  possessing  classes,  who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  church 
and  chapel  to-day,  and  their  dependents,  a  large  part  of  the 
lower  middle  classes,  clerks,  and  the  like,  are,  and  must  needs 
be,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  class,  opposed  to  Socialists. 
Like  all  broad  statements,  this  will  admit  of  many  qualifica- 
tions, but  on  the  whole,  it  can  not  be  gainsaid. 

"  It  is  true  that  Socialists  are  members  of  churches  and  chapels, 
and  it  is  true  that  Socialism  is  gaining  adherents  daily^  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  and  Nonconformist  bodies,  but 
broadly  and  collectively  speaking.  Socialists  find  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  members  of  the  church  and  Nonconformist 
bodies,  not  qtia  churchmen,  or  qua  Nonconformists,  but  because 
the  vast  majority  of  churchmen  belong  to  the  governing  and 
possessing  classes  to-day,  and  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  land  and  of  the  great  routine  industries  of  the 
community.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  the  steady  and  increas- 
ing pressure  of  diverging  economic  interests  will  force  the  in- 
dustrial classes  and  the  present  propertied  classes  farther  apart. 
Not,  of  course,  that  we  shall  see  the  Marxian  prophecy  coming 
true — there  will  be  overlapping,  the  edges  of  opposition  will  be 
dulled,  there  will  be  endless  side-issues,  but  the  main  currents 
of  Socialistic  and  capitalistic  economy  and  legislation  will  tend 
to  run  farther  and  farther  apart. 

"  Notice  at  present  how  the  opposition  declares  itself.  We 
have  Socialists  standing  for  secular  education,  as  much  from 
seeing  it  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  impasse,  as  from  conviction. 
So  with  disestablishment,  about  which  the  Socialist  is  not 
greatly  concerned,  but  will  certainly  vote  for.  So  it  would 
have  been,  had  any  real  outcry  been  raised  about  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister's  Bill.  On  such  occasions,  the  cry  will  surely  be 
raised,  'Socialists  are  the  enemies  of  religion,  the  family,  and 
the  Church,'  because  people  will  identify  the  economic  interests 
of  church-going  people  with  the  Christian  religion  itself.  And 
the  opposition  is  intensified  in  some  other  ways.  For  the  Church 
and  the  Free  Churches,  speaking  broadly,  are  still  wedded  to 
the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  '  help  '  the  poor  and  starving  is  by 
means  of  soup-kitchens,  doles,  bread-tickets.  All  this  is  called 
'charity,'  sometimes  with,  more  often  without,  organization. 
Among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  workers,  it  has  therefore 
come  to  pass  that  there  is  no  word  more  loathed  than  this  word 
'charity,'  which  seems  to  be  a  most  inefficient  substitute  to 
them  for  justice,  and  to  be  twice  curst,  cursing  him  who  gives 
with  the  sense  that  he  (or  she)  is  doing  some  useful  and  noble 


act,  and  the  receiver  in  encouraging  lying,  cadging,  and  depend- 
ence. But  when  a  principle  such  as  '  the  right  to  work  '  is 
claimed,  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Radical  and  Tory,  both 
Church  and  chapel,  will  resist  its  practical  application  by  the 
community.  It  is  possible  to  develop  this  line  of  thought  by 
showing  how  the  cleavage  between  the  wage-earner  and  the  in- 
come-tax-paying classes  is  deepened  by  the  growing  claim  for 
justice  and  equality  of  opportunity  being  constantly  met  by  in- 
stinctive or  conscious  opposition." 

A  world-wide  movement  that  possesses  so  many  men  and 
women  of  deep  faith,  of  sincere  conviction,  and  undying  hope, 
and  the  will  and  capacity  to  suffer  for  what  they  hold  true,  he 
concludes,  is  "  a  challenge  to  the  Church  in  every  land,  and  can 
not  be  denounced  as  opposed  to  religion  without  the  implication 
that  the  religion  to  which  they  are  opposed  has  lost  its  savor." 


KOREAN   MISSIONARIES  CLEARED 

THE  KOREAN  revival  affords  the  Japanese  press  an 
opportunity  to  explain  and  modify  the  attitude  they  took 
at  the  time  of  Ito's  assassination,  when  they  charged 
the  missionaries  with  inciting  Korean  discontent  with  Japanese 
rule.  The  Yorodzu,  which  on  a  previous  occasion  declared  that 
the  anti-Japanese  agitation  of  some  missionaries  required  the 
surveillance  of  the  authorities,  comments  in  these  terms  on  this 
fresh  movement : 

"  What  we  said  previously  in  regard  to  some  missionaries  in 
Korea  should  not  be  construed  as  advocating  the  restriction  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  propaganda  in  Korea.  So 
far  from  it,  we  believe  that  religious  tolerance  should  be,  as  it 
always  has  been,  our  fixt  policy.  If  the  missionaries  only  un- 
derstand the  true  spirit  and  motive  of  the  Japanese  protectorate 
in  Korea,  and  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  our  Residency-General  would  not  only  show  itself 
lenient  toward  them  as  it  consistently  has  done,  but  even  ap- 
preciate and  encourage  their  humanitarian  work. 

"  The  Residency-General  and  the  missionaries  are  allies  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  their  common  and  single  aim  being  the 
uplifting  and  enlightenment  of  the  Korean  people.  The  Resi- 
dency-General views  with  great  satisfaction  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Christian  influence  among  the  Koreans,  for  it  can 
not  but  help  it  in  the  reform  work  it  is  undertaking  on  their 
behalf.  In  the  same  way  it  is  our  belief  that  the  missionaries, 
without  exception,  welcome  the  success  steadily  being  achieved 
by  the  Residency-General  in  its  work,  because  it  is  bound  to 
smooth  their  way  for  spreading  the  gospel." 

The  unkind  words  uttered  by  some  Japanese  papers  in  regard 
to  the  missionaries  in  Korea  have  apparently  been  responsible 
for  the  statement  of  a  certain  high  official  in  the  Residency- 
General  which  appears  in  the  Keijo  Nippo,  a  Japanese  daily 
published  in  Seoul.  As  an  example  of  how  serious  misconcep- 
tions arise  about  the  nature  of  evangelical  work  in  Korea,  this 
official  tells  the  following  story : 

"  In  a  certain  village  in  North  Korea  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  pay  taxes  upon  the  ground  that  as  Christians  they  were  above 
the  duties  prescribed  by  worldly  rulers.  When  the  tax-collectors 
tried  to  convince  the  villagers  of  the  folly  of  this  arrogance, 
they  resorted  to  violence,  and  mobbed  the  officials  out  of  the 
village.  But  when  wd  attention  of  the  missionaries,  who  the 
villagers  said  were  their  spiritual  teachers,  was  called  to  this 
incident,  it  became  evident  that  the  rioters  had  no  relation 
whatever  with  any  missionary  body.  The  missionaries  were 
naturally  greatly  annoyed  with  this  trickery  of  the  lawless 
villagers,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  vigorous  admonition." 

This  case,  the  official  said,  was  merely  one  of  the  numerous 
incidents  of  a  similar  nature.  That  the  missionaries  are  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Residency-General  in  the  betterment 
of  the  Korean  people  appears  evident  to  him  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  voluntarily  decided  to  place  the  mission  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations concerning  private  schools.- -Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH  HUMOR  DISSECTED 

THE  AMERICAN  may  take  it  as  an  Irish  bull  to  see 
the  Englishman's  sense  of  humor  proved  upon  the 
assertion  of  Punch.  But  Punch's  editor  calmly  de- 
clared the  other  day  that  the  English  have  a  sense  of  humor 
"  beyond  all  nations."  He  did  not  say  that  Punch  proved  it; 
but  Mr.  Percy  White,  who  introduced  PnncA's  editor,  Mr.  Ovi^en 
Seaman,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Authors'  Club  of  London,  asserted 
that  "  the  humor  which  Punch  represents  is  peculiarly  English, 
and  found  nowhere  else.  It  is  so  clean,  so  wholesome,  so  ami- 
able, and  sometimes  it  is  so  awfully  funny."  Very  fine  things, 
too,  were  said  of  it  and  him.  Punch  is  a  journal,  Mr.  White 
says,  "  which  has  more  distinction  and  noble  tradition  and  higher 
aims  than  any  paper  in  England."  "  Punc/i.  has  never  mocked 
what  is  noble  or  great ;  meanness  and  false  affectations  have 
been  the  game  that  he  has  bagged. "  If  it  were  not  for  Punch, 
Mr.  White  does  not  know  what  England  would  do  now,  for  "  the 
country  is  full  of  ridiculous  affectations  and  movements  and  sen- 
timentalities ;  and  but  for  this  check,  but  for  the  whip  with 
which  the  editor  of  Punch  flicks  it  so  neatly,  it  would  be  worse 
than  it  is."  These  words  are  taken  from  The  Morning  Post 
(London),  where  also  we  read  Mr.  Seaman's  interesting  analysis 
of  what  we  might  call  the  philosophy  of  British  humor.  He 
says: 

"  There  is  a  story  whose  hallowed  antiquity  ought  to  protect 
it  against  further  exploitation,  but  I  am  tempted  to  repeat  it, 
because  it  offers  certain  analogies  to  the  present  situation. 
There  are  three  characters  in  the  story,  a  blue-bottle  and  two 
Scotsmen.  The  story  at  once  strikes  a  note  of  probability  by 
showing  the  Scotsmen  drinking  whisky.  The  blue-bottle  buzzes 
on  the  pane,  otherwise  profound  silence  reigns.  This  is  broken 
by  one  of  the  Scotsmen  trying  to  locate  the  blue-bottle  with 
zoological  exactitude.  Says  this  Scotsman  :  '  Sandy,  I  am  think- 
ing if  yon  fly  is  a  birdie  or  a  beastie.'  The  other  replies  :  'Man, 
don't  spoil  good  whisky  with  religious  conversation.'  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  myself  and  you  why  it  is  that  you  should  spoil 
the  after-effects  of  an  excellent  dinner  by  an  academic  discus- 
sion on  British  humor.  At  first  I  was  pained  at  the  thought 
that  you  proposed  to  temper  your  hospitality  with  a  demand  for 
a  speech.  A  closer  inspection  shows  that  I  am  to  introduce  a 
debate  and  that  others  are  to  speak,  and  that  is  a  new  element 
in  your  hospitality.  Further,  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
the  subject  so  that  I  can  bring  your  speeches  within  the  range 
of  my  comprehension.  Mine  is  an  easy  task.  I  could  make  it 
easier ;  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  say  nothing  at  all. 
There  is  the  humor  of  facts  and  situations,  or  that  humor  of  ex- 
pression for  which  there  is  no  human  responsibility,  as  in  the 
case  of  Irish  humor;  the  humor  of  the  soil  finds  its  noblest 
utterance  in  the  bull.  Humor  depends  largely  on  contrast. 
There  is  a  humor  of  form  and  expression  which  has  many  local 
varieties.  American  humor  has  been  characterized  by  exagger- 
ation, the  suppression  of  some  link  in  the  chain  of  argument  or 
narrative,  and  a  wealth  of  simile  and  metaphor  which  has  been 
justly  defined  as  the  poetry  of  a  pioneer  race.  English  humor 
is  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  under-statement.  It  embraces 
irony  in  its  broader  and  more  conventional  sense,  together  with 
the  related  devices  of  innuendo  and  veiled  suggestion.  English 
humor  has  its  own  favorite  methods  of  literary  expression.  Of 
these  the  device  of  bathos  or  anticlimax  is  a  popular  one.  The 
device  of  antithesis  was  common  to  serious  poets  of  the  classical 
school,  such  as  Pope,  and  to  their  frivolous  imitators,  such  as 
Praed.  To  the  quality  of  restrained  strength  might  be  traced 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  emotions  in  check,  the  enjoyment  which 
an  Englishman  derives  from  the  device  of  bathos  and  anticlimax. 
Never  too  far  committed  to  the  higher  altitude,  but  always 
prepared  for  a  reaction,  he  finds  pleasure  rather  than  pain  in 
the  shock  of  the  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
Then  there  is  the  close  relationship  of  humor  and  pathos.  In 
England  there  is  a  near  kinship  between  laughter  and  tears; 
their  mental  relations  are  as  close  as  their  physical.  The  word 
pathos  had  come  to  imply  something  of  that  irony  of  fate  that 
produces  an  emotion  in  which  pity  is  tempered  by  a  sense  of 


the  humor  of  things.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  pun  has  to  a 
great  extent  become  demode.  Another  verbal  device  is  the 
trick  by  which  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  are  employed  to 
produce  a  i-idiculous  effect  of  pedantry.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
only  feasible  in  languages  of  hybrid  origin." 

Mr.  Seaman  draws  a  distinction  between  "  negative  and  posi- 
tive humor,"  which  may  account  for  the  American's  failure  to 
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London. 

OWE\    SEAMAN, 


Who  ciistinKui.shes  American  and  English  humor  by  calling  one 
an  over-statement  and  the  other  an  under-statement  of  fact. 

see  in  his  transatlantic  cousin  the  qualities  he  so  prides  himself 
upon  possessing.     We  read  on : 

"  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  is  more  exercised  to  avoid 
laughter  at  its  own  expense  than  to  produce  laughter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  Men  whose  tastes  would  lead  them  to  give 
serious  expression  to  lofty  ideals  are  restrained  by  a  too  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous;  they  see  the  pitfalls  of  their  craft,  the 
danger  of  banality,  obviousness,  bathos,  and  ambiguity.  They 
are  severe  critics  of  themselves  and  contemptuous  of  every 
standard  but  the  highest.  The  very  keenness  of  their  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  is  a  bar  to  serious  work,  and  they  become  con- 
firmed satirists.  If  we  look  back  on  the  greatest  work  of  our 
poets  and  statesmen  we  should  find  that  they  have  not  always 
been  men  who  had  a  sense  of  humor.  I  have  often  thought  that 
a  lack  of  humor  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  that  too  keen  a  possession  of  it  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  to  Lord  Ro.sebery's  success.  No  really  conscien- 
tious Liberal  can  afford  to  have  a  sense  of  humor.  I  have  many 
Liberal  friends,  many  of  whom  have  a  strong  sense  of  humor. 
I  leave  my  audience  to  infer  what  is  the  defect  in  their  charac- 
ter. This  corrective  sense  of  humor  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the 
Englishman.  Most  Englishmen  spend  half  their  lives  in  avoid- 
ing ridicule.  An  Englishman  will  often  attempt  to  disarm  ridi- 
cule by  anticipating  it.  An  Englishman  finds  matter  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  national  institutions.  Is 
it  not,  after  all,  a  good  thing  that  a  nation  should  possess  a  very 
keen  sense  of  humor  such  as,  I  think,  the  English  possesses  be- 
yond all  nations  ?  It  is  a  great  thing  to  clear  the  air.  Humor 
is  a  great  solvent  against  snobbishness  and  vulgarity,  false 
rhetoric,  hypocrisies  and  shams,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  all 
new  schemes  of  reform  shall  have  to  pass  the  bar  of  its  judg- 
ment, but  it  is,  I  fear,  a  constant  bar  to  enthusiasm.  There  is 
a  growing  tendency  for  us  to  ridicule  new  things  simply  because 
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they  are  new  things,  without  inquiring  always  into  their  merits. 
Many  great  schemes  and  enthusiasms  have,  I  am  quite  sure, 
been  checked  in  their  early  growth  and  scared  out  of  existence 
in  this  way.  Genial  humor  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  very  little 
humor  deserves  that  epitaph.  It  is  so  hard  to  be  purely  im- 
personal, so  hard  only  to  show  disrespect  to  things  like  the 
equator.  I  think  that  in  an  ideal  society  there  will,  perhaps. 
be  no  place  for  humor.  If  it  so  largely  depends  on  a  sense  of 
superiority — I  do  not  know  where  humorists  go  to — but  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  room  in  Heaven." 

American  humor  had  its  spokesman  and  defender  in  a  Mr.  W. 


the  dentist  pulled  out  a  tooth,  leaving  me  writhing  in  pain,  and 
took  the  tooth  to  the  window,  where  he  laughed  heartily.  I 
groaned,  '  What's  the  joke  ?'  '  Wrong  tooth,'  said  the  dentist. 
Regai-ding  the  output  of  British  humor  in  the  present  day,  I 
certainly  think,  judging  from  Punch,  starting  from  the  second 
page,  that  if  the  Germans  ever  do  take  this  country  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  better  jokes  about  it  than  they." 


PAUL   CEZANNE. 

From  a  portrait  by  the  artist. 
Hebore  the  heavie.st  biinien  of  odium  meted  out  to  thelmpres- 
.sioni.st.s,  but  is  now  lookecl  upon  as  one  handing  on  the  torch  of 
inspiration  to  the  most  ultra-Moderns — the  Matisse  school. 

P.  French,  nationality  unindicated,  who  "  illustrated  American 
humor  by  telling  a  story  which  he  had  seen  in  an  American 
newspaper."     He  said: 

"  The  story  states  that  one  of  the  citizens  leaving  the  town 
lately  gave  his  wife  a  loaded  revolver  and  helped  her  to  practise 
so  that  she  could  deal  with  burglars  if  they  arrived  during  his 
absence.  When  he  had  buried  the  dog,  paid  compensation  for 
the  neighbor's  cow,  and  dug  the  remaining  bullet  out  of  his  leg, 
he  said  she  might  do  the  rest  of  the  practise  with  the  ax." 

Another  speaker  was  Mr.  W.  Emanuel,  editor  of  Charivaria. 
His  name  and  his  speech  suggest  an  un-English  nationality. 
He  said : 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Seaman  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  British  )iumor  is  that  it  is  very  clean.  Another  characteristic 
of  British  humor  is  the  arrangement  for  allowing  fools  to  be 
wits— the  method  by  which  a  gag  is  given  by  music-hall  artists 
or  a  premiere,  such  as  '  Now  we  shan't  be  long,'  '  I  don't  think,' 
'  Wait  and  see.'  In  that  way  people  with  the  least  intellectual 
attainments  are  apt  to  appear  as  humorists.  I  believe  that  is 
peculiar  to  this  country.  At  least  I  have  met  a  man  who  has 
been  traveling  in  Tibet,  and  he  tells  me  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  there.  Mr.  Seaman  thinks  there  is  a  tremendously  ad- 
vanced appreciation  of  humor  in  this  country.  I  think  that  is 
so,  but  I  think  we  generally  have  to  ring  the  bell  before  we 
make  a  joke.  Not  so  long  ago  I  had  an  interview  with  the  edi- 
tor of  a  magazine.  After  a  while  I  rose  and  said  to  the  editor: 
'  I  must  not  detain  a  busy  man.'  The  editor  said:  '  That's  all 
right,'  but  I  said,  '  I  was  not  referring  to  you.'  I  left  the  edi- 
tor thinking.  The  man  with  the  largest  sense  of  humor  I 
ever  struck  was  an  Englishman— a  dentist.  I  went  to  him  after 
suffering  long  with  the   toothache.     I  refused  to  have  gas,  and 


THE   IMPRESSIONIST  MOST  HATED 

THE  LATEST  art  movement  in  Paris,  led  by  Henri 
Matisse,  seems  to  be  pursuing  its  astonishing  course 
quite  free  of  critical  outcry.  The  reason  for  this  im- 
munity may  perhaps  be  suggested  in  Theodore  Buret's  book  on 
"  Manet  and  the  Impressionists. "  The  case  of  the  impression- 
ist school,  he  says,  "  in  which  withering  scorn  yielded  place  to 
admiration,  has  put  criticism  on  its  guard."  The  right-about- 
face  which  criticism  has  taken  in  respect  to  the  Impressionists 
"  ought  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  outburst  of  indig- 
nation against  the  innovators  and  independents  whom  time 
may  yet  bring  forth,"  observes  Mr.  Duret.  If  the  Matisse 
school,  treated  in  our  issue  of  February  12,  were  not  so  ex- 
tremely a  manifestation  of  to-day  it  would  doubtless  be  cited 
as  a  case  v/here  the  critical  arrows  had  been  turned  aside  by 
the  shield  of  the  Impressionists.  It  is  Paul  Cezanne  who  is  said 
to  have  passed  on  the  torch  to  the  new  Matisse  school,  and  of 
all  the  Impressionists,  says  Mr.  Duret,  "  he  was  by  far  the  most 
bitterly  denounced,  and  consequently  in  their  treatment  of  him 
the  Philistines  have  most  cause  for  repentance."  In  him,  so  the 
writer  pursues,  "  originality  and  individuality  of  a  unique  order 
impinged,  with  greater  violence  than  they  had  ever  done  before, 
upon  the  current,  universally  accepted  formulas  of  the  facile 
art  of  the  time."    This  is  how  it  came  about: 

"  The  distinctive  and  isolated  nature  of  Cezanne's  art  was  due, 
first  of  all,  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  never  received  a 
regular  course  of  training  in  any  of  the  ateliers  of  the  famous 
painters  of  the  day,  where  young  artists  were  taught  to  produce 
works  according  to  the  current  formula  of  the  time.  Hence  his 
style  appeared  unusual  and  the  characteristics  of  his  work  dis- 
concerting. The  Parisian  ateliers  have  succeeded  in  turning 
out  an  incalculable  number  of  painters,  who  work  according  to 
such  safe  rules  that  their  productions  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
peccable. Hundreds  of  them  exhibit  in  the  salons  every  year, 
drawing  their  outlines  and  coloring  their  surfaces  with  fault- 
less precision.  Their  exhibits  contain  nothing  to  which  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  ;  they  discover  no  omissions.  But  all  these 
artists  are  exactly  alike ;  they  have  the  same  handling,  the 
same  technic.  In  the  end  their  works  simply  arouse  the  disgust 
of  those  who  look  for  originality  and  invention  in  art.  With 
their  mechanical  correctness,  however,  they  offer  a  general 
regularity  of  drawing,  an  adequate  presentment  of  form,  which 
have  imposed  upon  the  eye  to  such  an  extent  that  everything 
which  differs  from  them  appears  to  the  untrained  public  to  be 
badly  drawn  and  badly  painted.  Now  Cezanne,  by  his  unique 
and  very  pronounced  style,  gave  a  violent  shock  to  the  usually 
commonplace  public  taste.  He  was  before  all  things  a  painter; 
his  drawing  had  none  of  the  rigidity  of  lines  and  contours  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  artists.  His  method  was 
peculiar  to  himself ;  he  applied  touches  to  the  canvas,  first,  side 
by  side  ;  then  one  upon  the  other.  In  certain  cases  it  may  even 
be  said  that  he  plastered  his  picture.  For  those  who  had  eyes 
to  see,  the  different  planes,  the  contours,  the  modeling,  disen- 
gaged themselves  from  the  juxtaposition  and  superposition  of 
touches  of  color,  but  for  others  they  remained  confused  in  a 
uniform  mixture  of  color.  Cezanne  was  before  everything  else 
a  painter,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  before  every- 
thing else  he  endeavored  to  obtain  strength  of  color  and  quality 
of  paint.  Hence,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  only 
understand  drawing  under  the  form  of  an  arrangement  of  fixt 
and  precise  lines,  he  did  not  draw  at  all.  For  those  who  de- 
mand that  a  picture  shall  present  a  historical  or  anecdotal  sub- 
ject, his  pictures,  which  presented  nothing  of  the  kind,  were 
simply  not  pictures  at  all.  To  those  who  desiderate  surfaces 
uniformly  worked  over,  his  execution,  which  in  some  places  left 
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the  canvas  bare  and  in  others  loaded  it  with  paint,  appeared 
to  be  that  of  an  incompetent  bungler.  His  method  of  jux- 
taposing or  superimposing  uniform  touches  of  color,  in  order 
to '  obtain  great  density,  seemed  to  be  coarse,  bai-baric, 
monstrous. 

".Cezanne's  works,  however,  reveal  one  peculiarity  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit;  but  it  is  precisely  a  quality  of  that  kind 
which  not  only  the  general  public,  but  also  people  of  literary 
culture,  and  even  the  mass  of  artists  themselves,  can  not  at 
once  either  understand  or  appreciate,  because  they  can  not  at 
once  grasp  its  significance — it  is  the  value  of  the  pigment  in 
and  for  itself,  the  strength  and  harmony  of  the  color.  Now 
Cezanne's  pictures  offer  a  range  of  color  of  great  intensity  and 
of  extreme  luminosity.  From  this  the  picture  derives  a  strength 
independent  of  the  subject ;  so  much  so  that  a  still  life,  a  few 
apples,  and  a  napkin  on  a  table,  assume  a  kind  of  grandeur,  in 
the  same  degree  as  a  human  head  or  a  landscape  with  sea. 
This  quality  of  the  painting  in  itself,  however,  in  which  Ce- 
zanne's superiority  lies,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
beheld  his  works ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  features  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  little  less  than  monstrous  forced 
themselves  painfully  upon  their  vision.  For  this  reason  his 
work  seemed  to  them  to  merit  only  laughter,  sarcasm,  and 
abuse ;  and  of  this  expression  of  their  opinion  they  were 
extremely  lavish." 

Cezanne,  we  are  told,  regarded  the  scorn  of  which  he  was  the 
object  with  much  philosophy.  "  The  idea  of  modifying  his  style 
in  any  particular,  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  aver- 
age taste,  never  occurred  to  him  for  a  single  moment."  For 
twenty  years  the  public  remained  "  either  ignorant  or  contemp- 
tuous of  him  "  ;  then  a  few  artists  and  connoisseurs  became  out- 
spoken in  their  admiration.  But  as  late  as  1902  the  Beaux-Arts 
refused  to  decorate  him,  for  by  them  he  was  still  regarded 
as  an  anarchist.  The  most  remarkable  fact  of  his  life,  says 
Mr.  Duret,  was  "  the  astonishing  contrast  which  existed  be- 
tween the  popular  estimation  of  the  man  and  his  ti-ue  char- 
acter. "    Thus : 

"  The  man  whose  art  was  denounced  as  that  of  a  Communard 
and  an  anarchist  was  in  reality  a  rich  bourgeois,  conservative, 
catholic,  who  never  suspected  that  any  one  would  take  him  for 
a  revolutionary,  who  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  work,  who  led 
the  most  regular  life,  and  was  worthy  of  all  esteem." 

He  died  at  Aix  on  September  22,  1906. 


IRISH   "AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE" 

BESIDES  THE  GAELIC,  which  is  spoken  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  people  of  that  isle  speak  another  tongue 
which  is  believed  to  be  English.  This,  however,  is  a 
fallacy,  declares  a  writer  in  the  London  Times.  It  might  be 
called  "  a  fabric  built  by  Irish  architects  with  English  bricks," 
but  it  is  "  quite  unlike  anything  of  English  construction."  .  It  is 


STILL   LIFE. 


L.\NI)S(ArE. 
By  Cezanne. 
This  artist,  "by  his  uni'iuc  and  very  pronouncefl  style,  gave  a  violent  shock  to  the  usually 
commonplace  public  taste,  and  was  denounce'l  as  an  anarchist." 


Where  Cezanne  shows  "  none  of  the  rjgifiity  of  lines  and  contours 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  artists." 


"something  more  than  a  dialect,"  the  writer  goes  on,  "more 
than  an  affair  of  pidgin-English,  bad  spelling,  provincialisms, 
and  preposterous' grammar ;  it  is  a  tongue,  pliant  and  subtle, 
expressing  with  every  breath  the  mind  of  its  makers."  We 
read  on : 

"  When  at  its  richest,  in  the  mouths  of  the  older  peasants,  it 
owes  most  to  Shakespearian  England — not  in  amount,  but  in 
quality.  These  old,  quiet  people,  fading  now  from  us  like  twi- 
light, with  their  hearts  full  of  undisturbed  im- 
pressions, and  their  memories  clear  and  warm  like 
mellowed  engravings,  still  use  some  of  the  English 
that  came  to  Ireland  with  Spenser,  with  Raleigh, 
with  the  Cromwellians,  the  men  who  spoke  the 
speech  of  John  Bunyan,  who  came,  as  Macaulay 
has  said,  with  the  praises  of  God  in  their  mouths 
and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands. 

"  In  the  centuries  that  followed  the  Restoration, 
the  '  Plantations  '  and  the  '  Settlements  '  from 
England  ceased,  and  Ireland  slowly  assimilated 
all.  Gentlemen  and  peasants  began  to  speak  the 
same  language,  borrowing  one  from  the  other ; 
the  talk  of  the  men  of  quality,  bred  in  the  classic 
tradition,  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  the  peasants, 
while  the  country  gentlemen,  themselves  Irish 
speakers,  absorbed  into  their  English  speech  some- 
thing of  the  vigor  and  passion,  the  profuse  im- 
agery and  wilful  exaggeration  that  are  inherent 
in  the  Gael.  Nowadays  the  talk  that  comes  into 
Ireland  from  England,  with  its  commercial  slang, 
its  facetious  under-statement,  its  cockney  assur- 
ance, can  not  be  said  to  enrich  the  Anglo-Irish 
vocabulary  ;  yet  more  direful  are  the  contributions 
from  America.  To-day  that  nauseating  term,  'the 
Boss,'  is  glibly  used  by  the  country  people  of  the 
West;  deep  among  the  hills  of  Connaught,  girls 
who  have  earned  their  dowries  in  New  York  fac- 
tories and  Philadelphia  hotels  guess  and  calculate 
and  drawl  and  mew  through  their  noses,  to  their 
own  high  satisfaction  and  to  the  respectful  admi- 
ration of  their  relatives.  Yet  Anglo-Irish  remains 
to  us  a  medium  for  poets  and  story-tellers  that  is 
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scarcely  to  be  sui'passed,  a  treasui-y  of  idiom  and  simile  meet 
for  the  service  of  literature." 

The  spirit  of  the  language  is  guarded  by  many  dragons.  The 
cultivated  Irishman  insists  that  writers  have  all  been  worsted 
in  their  encounters  with  these  dragons,  and  have  been  forced 
"  to  construct  from  their  inner  consciousness  the  vision  that  was 
denied  to  them."  Such  great  wrestlei's  as  these  own  more  or 
less  discomfiture : 

"  Shakespeare  yielded  once,  and  but  momentarily,  to  the  temp- 
tation ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  he  came  out  of  it 
well.  Even  in  his  day  there 
was  a  convention  for  an 
Irishman;  and  recognizing  it 
as  such,  he  abandoned  Cap- 
tain Macmorris  with  all 
decent  speed.  But  the  con- 
vention lived  on,  and  devel- 
oped into  that  overblown 
blossom  of  English  humor, 
the  stage  Irishman.  Thack- 
eray knew  something  of  the 
matter,  yet  Captain  Mac- 
morris and  Captain  Costigan 
are  brothers  in  more  than 
arms ;  Mr.  Kipling  under- 
stands much,  but  Private 
Mulvaney  is  of  their  com- 
pany. They  may  bluster, 
weep,  rollick,  and  make  love  ; 
like  '  Mr.  Dooley  '  of  Chica- 
go, their  argument  may  be 
excellent,  the  interest  of 
their  stories  indisputable ; 
it  is  of  no  avail,  their  speech 
bewrayeth  them,  they  are  of 
the  far-flung  family  of  the 
stage  Irish.  But  as  a  very 
young  English  curate  said, 
addressing  a  large  London 
congregation,  'Dear  people, 
we  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
the  Apostles !  '  " 


PROF.    WILLIAM   CLEAVER   WILKINSON, 

Who  thinks  it  singular  that  the  nose, 
of  all  the  features,  should  be  treated 
with  disdain  by  writers  of  poetry. 


An  Irishman,  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  has,  in  a  recent  book,  given  an 
account  of  the  "  English  as  We  Speak  it  in  Ireland."  It  might 
well  have  been  called  "  Heard  at  the  Cross  Roads, "  says  the 
Times  writer  we  are  quoting.  How  Dr.  Joyce  has  gleaned  for 
the  book  we  are  told  in  this  phrase : 

"  His  harvest  is  reaped,  as  is  but  natural,  among  the  peasants 
and  the  poor  people  of  the  towns  ;  each  upward  step  in  the  social 
scale  is  a  step  farther  from  the  Irish  language  and  its  enormous 
influences.  Here  and  there  he  touches,  but  not  perhaps  with  so 
certain  a  hand,  the  delicate  task  of  differentiating  between  the 
formulas,  shibboleths,  and  phrases  of  the  upper  social  grades. 
We  respectfully  differ  from  him  when  he  states  that  *  I  am  after 
finishing  my  work  ' — ■ '  I  am  after  my  dinner  ' — are  expressions 
'  universal  in  Ireland  among  the  higher  and  educated  classes  ' ; 
or  that  '  Sure  I  did  that  an  hour  ago,'  '  Sure  you  won't  forget,' 
are  '  heard  perpetually  among  gentle  and  simple. '  '  I  bought  an 
umbrella  the  way  I  wouldn't  get  wet '  and  'I  d'no  is  John  come 
home  yet '  are  also  expressions  with  a  grade  of  their  own,  and 
can  not  be  classed,  as  they  are  by  Dr.  Joyce,  as  'often  used  by 
educated  people. '  Some  exacter  term  is  needed  here.  Educa- 
tion can  belong  to  all  grades,  and  education  is  only  a  rudiment 
of  culture.  It  is  old-established  culture  and  social  usage  that 
decide  upon  these  matters ;  and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cer- 
tain expressions  have  ceased  to  be  current  among  the  upper 
classes,  while  they  remain  suspended  in  the  next  grade  or  two. 
It  was  just  here  that  Thackeray,  in  his  desire  for  local  color, 
went  wrong.  Lever,  working  with  a  full  and  slovenly  brush, 
washed  in  his  local  color  without  an  effort.  He  made  his  heroes 
talk  like  gentlemen  ;  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  rely  upon 
provincialisms  to  show  that  they  were  Irishmen  too.  In  the 
speech  of  the  upper-class  man  or  woman  what  is  crudely  called 
the  'Irish  brogue  '  is  rarely  present  in  its  strength,  yet  their 
talk  is  full  of  the  vivid  quality  that  is  theirs,  partly  by  heritage, 
partly  by  intimacy  with  the  people  who  were  till  almost  yester- 
day their  tenants." 


DISDAIN   OF  THE  NOSE  IN  POETRY 

WHY  IS  IT  that  writers  have  pretty  generally 
turned  up  their  noses  at  "  the  nose  in  song  "  ?  The 
eye,  the  ear,  taste,  touch — these  all  appear  quite 
frankly  in  poetry  and  are  not  ashamed.  This  query  is  put  by 
Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  in  a  recent  volume  of  essays 
called  "  The  Good  of  Life. "  To  be  sure  there  are  a  few  instances 
where  the  nose  has  intruded  itself  without  offense.  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  even  Tennyson,  tho  sparingly,  granted  its  recog- 
nition in  the  fastidious  realm  of  poetry.  Rostand,  of  course, 
made  it  the  point  about  which  the  whole  drama  of  "  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  "  turns.  Still  the  instances  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be 
noticeable,  and  an  anthology  of  "  nose  "  allusions  in  poetry,  the 
Chicago  professor  thinks,  would  furnish  some  English-speaking 
German  a  chance  for  immortality,  should  he  feel  moved  to  de- 
vote to  its  compilation  some  of  the  patiently  studious  days  for 
which  he  is  famous.  Professor  Wilkinson  lingers  for  a  moment 
over  the  puzzle  of   the  nose's  literary  degradation: 

"  It  is  not  because  the  sensation  or  perception  of  which  the 
nose  is  the  organ  refuses  to  be  sung.  On  the  contrary,  sweet 
scents  are  as  poetical  as  sweet  sights  or  sweet  sounds.  Fra- 
grance is  as  much  at  home  with  the  poet  as  is  music,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  eye.  Why — I  repeat  my  question — is  that  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  face,  through  which  grateful  smells  steal 
into  the  sensorium,  and  there  awaken  emotions  that  utter  them- 
selves naturally  in  song — why  is  that  organ  not  deemed  fit  com- 
pany for  the  eye  and  the  ear,  to  be  named  equally  with  them  in 
the  verse  of  the  poet  ? 

"  The  word  '  nose  '  is  not  an  ill-sounding  word.  It  is  capable  of 
canorous  swell  and  prolongation  in  pronouncing.  It  has  unex- 
ceptional rimes.  What  are  the  associations  that  render  it  hope- 
lessly plebeian  in  the  patrician  view  of  poetry  ?  The  nose  is  as 
good  a  mark,  as  any  feature  on  the  face,  of  high  blood.  The 
nose,  in  fact,  is  the  very  elect  feature  of  all  for  expressing 
aristocratic  emotions.  Do  we  not  turn  up  our  noses,  pray,  when 
we  wish  to  gesticulate  our  disdain  ?  The  nose  is  as  supercilious 
as  the  eyebrow,  for  all  that  we  derive  our  adjective  '  supercili- 
ous '  from  the  proud  Roman  name  for  that  latter  feature. " 

Professor  Wilkinson  tells  of  this  experiment  he  once  made  to 
test  the  power  of  inspiration  possest  by  the  tabooed  word : 

"  I  once  ventured,  in  a  cultivated  company,  to  broach  the  pres- 
ent topic.  I  offered  a  prize  to  an  ingenious  lady  there,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  deft  with  the  poet's  pen,  for  a  poem  or  stanza, 
which  should  contain  the  word  '  nose, '  so  introduced  as  not  to 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  tone  of  the  verse  to  the 
level  of  prose,  or  below  it.  The  condition  was  that  the  word 
itself,  no  synonym,  no  periphrasis,  no  mere  allusion,  but  n-o-s-e 
outright,  should  appear  personally,  and  answer  roll-call  with  its 
own  proper  voice.  The  result  was  promptly  submitted  in  the 
following  stanza,  to  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  some  '  pas- 
sionate ballad  gallant  and  gay, '  not  hero  fully  presented : 

"Oh,  had  you  but  seen  the  fair  Geraldine, 
As  she  turned  to  the  Lord  of  Montrose; 

As  pale  as  a  lily,  as  proud  as  a  queen, 
As  fragile  and  fair  as  a  rose — 

Had  you  seen  but  the  curl  of  her  exquisite  lip. 
And  the  scorn  in  her  exquisite  nose  ! 

"  The  reader  will  certainly  applaud  the  grace  and  spirit  of  the 
improvization,  whatever  may  be  his  verdict  as  to  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  in  its  chief  objective  point." 

Tennyson,  we  are  told,  has  three  times  put  "  nose  "  into  his 
verse.  One  of  these,  in  "  Gareth  and  Lynette,"  presents  the 
word  in  these  descriptive  lines: 

.  .  .  and  lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted  lil;e  the  petal  of  a  flower. 

Milton  "  condescends  "  to  "  nostril,"  but  never  to  "  nose."  If 
Byron  ever  did,  the  Professor  thinks  it  will  be  found  in  "  Don 
Juan, "  "  or  other  wantoning  revels  of  his  Muse. "  "  Shakespeare, 
of  course,  extends  his  universal  hospitality  to  '  nose  '  '" ;  and 
Chaucer  wrote,  "  with  the  most  charming  recklessness  "  ; 

Full  wel  she  .sang  the  service  divine 
Entuned  in  Jure  nose  fu'  swetely. 
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A  Shield  of  Strength 
For  the  Nervous 

Our  (delicately  organized  nervous  system 
was  never  intended  to  combat  the  intense 
activities  of  modern  life — the  hurry  and 
worry — the  strain  and  drain  to  which  we 
daily  subject  it. 

Nerve  disorders  are  almost  universal.  Sleep- 
lessness— loss  of  appetite — indigestion — weari- 
ness— extreme  fatigue,  etc.,  are  all  due  to  ner- 
vous conditions.  You  need  the  shield  of  strength 
against  nervous  breakdown  that  Sanatogen  pro- 
vides. 

It  renews  the  vigor— repairs  the  wear — re-estab- 
lishes the  normal.  And  all  in  Nature's  own  way 
— not  a  lash  to  jaded  nerves  but  an  up-builder 
and  re-energizer. 

Sanatogen  combines  Albumen— Nature's  tissue 
food — with  Sodium  Glycero-phosphate — the 
most  wonderful  brain  and  nerve  revitalizer 
known.  It  is  easily  assimilated  and  provides  just 
the  health-giving,  strength-supplying  elements 
your  nerves  and  body  need.  It  is  a  fine,  white 
powder,  readily  soluble  in  water,  chocolate, 
milk,  etc. 

Write  for  Dr.  Saleeby's  Book 

"The  Will  To  Do"  is  this  internationally  famed  phy- 
sician-author's latest  contribution  to  medical  litera- 
ture. Dr.  SaleeLy  has  the  knack  of  imparting  most 
valuable  advice  ir  such  a  manner  that  it  makes 
pleasant  reading  and  this  book  is  no  exception 
to  his  readable  style.  It  lays  down  some  new  rules  in 
health  and  hygiene  and  graphically  explains  the  re- 
lation between  the  nervous  system  and  our  every- 
day life.  A  copy  mailed  with  our  compliments  upon 
request. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes 
$1,  $1.90  and  $3.60 


THE 


/  Words  ^ 


jr*€>m 


ti»i  i 


People 


George  Ad: 

The  humorist,  says : 

I  have  given  Sanatogen 
a  trial  and  I  am  convinced 
of  its  merits." 

Emerson  Hough 

The  well -known  writer,  says: 
"  We  had  with  us  this 
spring  as  a  guest  a  lady  who 
was  convalescent  after  a 
surgical  operation  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  might 
be  benefited  by  the  use  of  Sa- 
natogen. I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  our  surmise  seemed 
well  founded  and  that  the 
patient  steadily  improved, 
so  that  she  is  well  recovered 
from  what  bid  fair  to  be  a 
complete  nervous  break- 
down." 

Very  Rev.  William  Tbeodorus 
Capers 

Dean,  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Lexington,  Ky.,  says  : 

"  I  feel  constrained  to 
write  you  and  say  that  Sa- 
natogen has  done  everything 
for  my  wife.  I  have  found 
this  preparation  restores  a 
normal  appetite  and  gives 
vitality  to  the  nervous 
system." 

Box  of  Saiiaiogcn  hi 
it  shotild  come  to  yoit 


Channing  Pollock 

The  well-known  playwright, 
says: 

'Following  the  production 
of  '  Such  a  Little  Queen'  I 
suffered  an  unusually  severe 
case  of  brain  fag.  The  very 
thought  of  writing  became 
distasteful,  concentration 
was  impossible.  I  began 
tak  ing  Sanatogen  and,  within 
a  month,  found  myself  as 
clear  minded,  as  ambitious 
and  as  full  of  energy  as  ever 
before." 


Geo.  M.  Cohan 

The  playwright,  songwriter, 
actor,  manager,  etc.,  says: 

"Recovering  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  I  didn't  seem  to 
be  able  to  gather  strength  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  diet.  My  physi- 
cian then  ordered  Sanatogen 
and  this  remedy  soon  mended 
matters.  I  gained  strength 
and  energy  very  quickly  and 
its  tonic  effect  upon  my  ner- 
vous system  was  quite  ex- 
traordinary." 

orig-innl  -Lfrnppcr  rs 
from   your  drtiggist. 


Gel  it  from  your  druggist — if  not  obtainable  from  him,  write 

BAUER    CHEMICAL 

Union  Square,  New  York 


Guaranteed  by  The  Baue^ 
^'"^,'"'"'  Co.  .nder  "he 
,    '*»!  and  drugs  act 

••"-^c^e.  1^0,  uW 

Sarmtocren 


Our  feeders  are  asked  to  montlon  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Because  of  Our  Belief  in  "^taittfatd"  sanitary  plumbing  fix- 
tures, a  belief,  backed  up  by  our  knowledge  of  their  quality 
and  dependability,  their  sanitary  excellence  and  beauty,  we 
protect  the  purchaser  with  a  positive  guarantee,  which  is 
not  alone  an  assurance  of  quality  but  of  long  life  and  service. 


IT  is  important  to  you  that  )'ou  should 
know  this  guarantee — tliat  you  should 
protect  your  liome  with  it — by  making 
sure  that  every  fixture  which  goes  into  your 
bath  room,  kitchen  or  laundry  bears  it.  That 
does  not  mean  fixtures  which  are  said  to  be 
'*,StaiJcter<r  hut  which  do  not  bear  the  guar- 
antee label.  If  the  guarantee  label  is  not  on 
the  fixture  it  is  not  a  ".Stftndarjr  guaranteed 
fixture,  but  an  unworthy  substitute  posing  as 
the  genuine. 

"^tettdattT  guaranteed  fixtures  cost  no  more  to 
install  than  others — the  difference  in  purchase 
price  is  very  small — but  they  carry  the  assur- 
ance that,  once  installed,  they  will  give  a  life- 
time of  service  and  that  they  will  not  have  to 
be  thro«Ti  out  because  of  unnoticed  imper- 
fections when  first  bouffht. 


There  are  two  classes  of  "^tandai'd'  Guar- 
anteed Baths — the  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath 
and  the  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath. 

The  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple  en- 
ameled. It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  The 
Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  is  double  enameled. 
It  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  ex- 
pense, install  a  guaranteed  fixture,  either  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath,  or  the  Red 
and  Black  Label  Bath,  according  to  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay. 

Guard  against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name 
and  reputation.  They  must  have  the  "iStandai'd" 
guarantee  label  to  be  genuine.  All  fixtures 
purporting  to  be  of  our  make  are  spurious 
unless  they  bear  our  label. 

Our  Book,  "  Modern  Bathrooms  "  is  a  great  help 
in  the  planning  of  a  bathroom.  Many  model 
rooms  are  shown  with  floor  space  required — 
costing  from  $78.00  to  $600.00  (complete). 
Sent  free  for  six  cents  postage  anywhere. 


Standard  Sanltairg  TDf^.  Co.. 

Depf.  35  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Showrooms  and  Branch  Offices 

New  York  ;  35-37  West  31st  Street 
Chicago:  415  Ashland  Block 
Philadelphia:  1128  Walnut  Street 
Toronto,  Can.;  59  Richmond  Street,  E. 
Pittsburgh:  949  Penn  Avenue 
St.  Louis  :  1C0-102  N.  Fourth  Street 
N exv Orleans :  Cor.  Baronne and  St  Joseph  Sts. 
Montreal,  Can.:  215  Coristine  Building 
Boston:  Hancock  Building 
Louisville,  319-323  W.  Main  Street 
Cleveland  :  646-052  Huron  Road,  S   E 
London,  E.  C:  59  Holborn  Viaduct 
Houston,  Te-K.:  Preston  and  Smith  Streets 


Round  Red  Rubber  Finders 

Beat  Your 
Own 


'  '-^toiU^-J'"- 


You  must  soften  your 
beard  to  shave  with  com- 
fort.   Your  barber  (and  you  have  imitated  him)  demon- 
stratos  this  by  rubbins  in  the  lather  WITH  HIS  FINGERS— mussy,  often 
unsanitary.     But  no  human  fingers  can  soften  the  beard  quickly,  neatly  or 
llioroughly. 

The   Luxury   Lather  Brush  has  150  Tapering  Little  Round  Rod 
Rubb  r  Fingers  which  work  the  lather  into  the  beard  far  more  effect- 
ively, because  their  little  tapering  ends  penetrate  bet-ween  and  around 
the  hairs.  They  get  the  lather  right  down  into  the  beard  wArr^  the  razor 
cuts.    This  saves  the  razor:  makes  certain  a  clean,  comfortable  shave; 
saves  time;  doesn't  wet  fingers. 

Use  with  shaving  stick,  powder,  cream  or  mug. 

LUXURY  Lather  Brush 

Lathers  Better  than  Yoar  Old  Bnuli :     Made  of  choicest  Frinch  Bristles  and  PURE  Badger  Hair  vulcan- 
ized in  hard  rubber— can't  pull  out.     Handle  at  right  angles.     Can  hang  it  up. 

Softens  the  Beard  Better  than  Yonr  Hand :    Rubber  fingers  of  best  refined  Para,  soft  as  velvet.    Softens  the 
most  wiry  beard,  but  cannot  irritate  the  tenderest  skin. 

Masaaxes  the  Face  While  Lathering:    Pleassnt  and  sure  in  its  invigorating,  skin-Strengthening  benefits; 
improves  complexion;  banishes  skin  troubles.       Stops  ingrowing  beard. 

BOOK— "Well  Lathered  is  Half  Shaved"— FREE 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  LUXURY,  send  his  name  and  $3.00  and  we  will  mail  one  prepaid.    Test  it 
a  month:  then  if  you  are  willing  to  part  with  it  return  the  brush  and  we  will  refund  price.     Write  us. 

LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY.    384  River  Street.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

T  T  is  an  odd  jealousy,  but  the  poet  finds 
-*■  himself  not  near  enough  to  his  object. 
The  pine-tree,  the  river,  the  banks  of  flowera 
before  him  do  not  seem  to  be  nature.  Nature 
is  still  elsewhere.  This  or  this  is  but  outskirt 
and  a  far-off  reflection  and  echo  of  the  triumph 
that  has  passed  by  and  is  now  at  its  glancing 
splendor  and  heyday,  perchance  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields,  or,  if  you  stand  in  the  field, 
then  in  the  adjacent  woods.  The  present 
object  shall  give  this  sense  of  stillness  that 
follows  a  pageant  which  has  just  gone  by." 
The  same  idea  that  is  contained  in  this  passage 
from  Emerson  has  been  caught  by  Anita 
Fitch  and  crystallized  into  the  following  verses 
in  McClure'ii: 

The    Mocking  .Shepherds 

By   Anita  Fitch 

O  Shepherd  Morning,  tell  me. 
What  joy  is  mine  to-day  ? 

The  one  beyond  the  milk-ichite  field. 
The  farthest  field  away. 

O  Shepherd  Noontime,  tell  me. 
Is  joying  anywhere  ? 

'Tis  gossip  that  the  pool  o' dreams 

Hath  drowned  a  joying  fair.     .  ' 

O  Shepherd  Evening,  tell  me. 
Where  lies  my  life's  sweet  thing  ? 

Where  leads  the  road  unto  thy  cot  ? 
Behind  thy  wandering. 

The  restrained  and  beautiful  sonnet  that 

we  print  below  was  published  in  The  Atlantic 

Monthly.    In  polish  and  refinement  of  phrase 

it   resembles   the   best  work   of  Henry  van 

Dyke. 

Survival 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

The  knell  that  dooms  the  voiceless  and  obscure 
Stills  .Memnon's  music  with  its  ghostly  chime; 
Strength  is  as  weakness  in  the  clasp  of  Time. 
And  for  the  things  that  were  there  is  no  cure. 

The  vineyard  with  its  fair  investiture. 
The  mountain  summit  with  its  hoary  rime, 
The  throne  of  Caesar,  Cheops'  tomb  sublime. 
Alike  decay,  and  only  dreams  endure. 

Dreams  for  Assyria  her  worship  won, 
And  India  is  hallowed  by  her  dreams; 
The  Sphinx  with  deathless  visage  views  the  race 

That  like  the  lotus  of  a  summer  seems. 
And,  rudderless,  immortally  sails  on 
The  winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

We  find,  in  The  Smart  Set,  this  gracious 
and  graceful  welcome  to  May. 

The  May 

By    Aloy.sil'.s    Coll 

A  maiden  wild,  of  witching  beauty  rare. 
She  wooed  me  in  a  field  of  sun.    She  blew 
Red  blossoms  on  my  lips,  and  softly  drew 

My  face  into  a  mist  of  golden  hair. 

The  gods  of  song  a  moment  fluttered  there — 
The  butterflies  of  music.     Robins  knew 
No  sweeter  harps;   the  violet  and  the  rue 

Were  bubbles  from  her  singing  heart  laid  bare. 

She  caught  my  hands  with  kisses  to  her  lips, 
And  warmed  them  to  her  breast,  whereon  a  rose 
In  rival  dreams  of  love  adoring  lay; 

Whereat,  as  .some  befreighted  bee  that  slips 
Into  the  fairest  lily  heart  that  blows, 
I  sank  content  into  the  lap  of  May  ! 


Relieves  Heaitaelie 
Horsfoi-d's  Acid  I'hosiihate 

Relievps  headache  and  nervousness  caused  by  im- 
paired digestion,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 


Our  reftders  are  assea  to  mencion  the  LirERARY  uigest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

ENGLAND'S   "  SAILOR   KING  " 

IT  has  been  said  that  King  George  V. 
would  rather  coinmaiul  a  battleship  or 
collect  postage-stamps  than  reign  over  a 
nation.  His  connection  with  the  Xavy  has 
been  one  of  the  few  interesting  features  in  a 
somewhat  colorless  existence,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  that  measure  of  popularity 
which  he  enjoj's.  Of  the  many  sketches  of 
this  somewhat  mysterious  royal  personage 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press. 
the  New  York  Sun  praises  as  "the  most  i.i- 
telligent  and  interesting''  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Curtis  Brown,  London 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican: 

To  begin  with.  George  V.  will  be  the  first 
English  monarch  since  the  Stuart  days  of 
whom  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  he  is 
wholly  and  indisputably  English.  Even  his 
grandmother,  Queen  Victoria,  spoke  English 
with  a  German  accent,  altho  she  was  in- 
tensely English  in  sentiment.  The  pro- 
German  inclinations  of  the  first  four  Georges 
were  notorious,  and  most  of  them  could  hardly 
understand  the  language  of  the  country  over 
which  they  had  been  called  to  rule.  .  .  . 
George  speaks  no  language  but  English. 
He  had  the  usual  drilling  at  school  in  the 
European  tongues,  of  course,  but  so  soon 
as  his  formal  education  was  finished  he 
promptly  forgot  all  about  them,  declaring 
emphatically  that  English  was  quite  good 
enough  for  all  his  wants.  He  doesn't  like 
foreigners,  and  in  fact  one  of  his  father's 
chief  trials  lay  in  persuading  him  to  be 
ordinarily  civil  to  diplomats  and  distin- 
guished A-isitors  whom  it  was  his  duty  as  heir 


FRESH  AT  NIGHT 
If  One  Uses  the  Right  Kind  of  Food. 


If  by  proper  selection  of  food  one  can  feel 
strong  and  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work. 
it  is  worth  while  to  know  the  kind  of  food 
that  will  produce  this  result. 

A  school  teacher  out  in  Ivans',  says  in 
this  connection : 

"  I  Commenced  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food 
five  months  ago.  At  that  time  my  health 
was  so  poor  that  I  thought  I  would  have  to 
give  up  my  work  altogether.  1  was  rapidly 
losing  in  weight,  had  little  appetite,  was 
nervous  and  sleepless,  and  experienced, 
almost  constantly,  a  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

'"I  tried  various  remedies  without  good 
results  ;  then  I  determined  to  give  particular 
attention  to  my  food,  and  have  learned 
something  of  the  properties  of  Grape-Xuts 
for  rebuilding  the  brain  and  nerves. 

"1  commenced  using  Grape-Nuts  and 
have  since  made  a  constant  and  rapid  im- 
provement in  health,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  this  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
most  strenuous  and  exacting  work. 

"I  have  gained  twelve  pounds  in  weight 
and  have  a  good  appetite,  my  nerves  aie 
Bteady  and  I  sleep  sound.  I  have  such 
strength  and  reserve  force  that  I  feel  almost 
as  strong  and  fresh  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
work  as  at  the  beginning. 

"Before  using  Grape-Nuts  T  was  troubled 
much  with  weak  eyes  but  as  my  vitality  in- 
creased the  eyes  became  stronger. 

"I  never  heard  of  food  as  nutritious  and 
economical  as  (irai)e-Nuts." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Koad  to 
"Wellville,"  in  pkgs.   "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genuine, 
true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


^en 


appetite  suggests 
something  good — 
when  health  dictates 
something  nourish- 
ing —  when  bodily- 
strength  demands 
something  sustaining 
—  in  short,  when 
you're  hungry. 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5^ 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 


NATIONAL   BISCUIT    COMPANY 


DIA.IVIC^IMO 


ON  CREDIT 


SYSTEIVI 


JS/Afi  €g%mm  4hg%  .imam%tk  t9m*SHt*  ^  Beautiful  Diamond  Brooch,  Locket, 
MKMWWS  wan  Wne  UUnc  Bnae  ta  Valllere,  or  DlamonH-Set  Watch 

Write  for  Catalog  containing  over  1500  illustrations  of  Diamonds.  Watches  and  Artistic  Jewelry.  Select  any  article  you  would  like  to  own  or 
tm^^^K^mum^   present  as  a  gift  to  a  loved  one.  It  will  be  sent  on  approval—all  charges  prepaid.  If  satisfactory  in  every  way.  pay  one-fifth 

■  ■■■p    ■  1^  The  old  reliable  original  diamond  I  down  and  keep  H.  balance  in  8  eq^ual  monthly  amounts.  Any  hones*  person  may 

■  ^^1^    %  |4V  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE  open  a  charge  account  with  us.  Write  for  free  copy  of  the  LOFTIS  MAGAZINE. 
■■tlOS*ACO«  Depl.  r..  lit  82  to  98  State  St.,  Chicago,  III.— Branches:  Pitteborg,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  |  Writo  today. 


RANCOCAS 

EGGS 

HIGHEST 

FERTILITY 


A  Flying  Start 

In  the  Poultry  Raising  Business 

Epgs  ripbt— birds  riplit  ;  birds  rigbt— profits  right.  There  is  the  real 
secret  of  siu'cessf  ul  poultry  raising. 

Our  one  business  is  the  raising  of  fine  poultry— the  celelimted  RANCOCAS 
White  Leghorns— hens  tliat  lay  and  birds  that  pay.  Ours  is  the  largest  poultry 
farm  in  the  world— 1.%  acres— -i.lKHI birds.  We  sell  you  ihe  eggs  of  these  protlt- 
bringitig  birds  (i)id  duaroiitee  M  yxr  cent  fertilitji.  Ry  ordering  these  eggs 
you  cut  out  all  risk  and  loss  at  the  xtart.  We  have  spent  a  fortune  perfecting 
the  HANCOCAS  strain  which  is  fr.nious  everywhere.  Or,  you  can  order  our 
day-old  chlx.  Shipments  froni2.')  upwards.  SopnUct  eggs  sold  forhatching. 
Uancocas  breeders  will  make  money  for  you.     We  help  our  customers. 

Write  for  prices,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

J.  M.  FOSTER.  President,  Box  165,  B'own's  Mills,  in-the-Pines,  N.  J. 
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Welch's 

Crane  Juice 


I)  EWARE  of  grape 
3  juice  that  has  been 
heavily  sweetened.  Sugar 
has  been  put  in  to  cover 
up  the  taste  of  inferior 
grapes,  and  is  really  a 
dilution,  as  syrup  costs 
less   than    grape  juice. 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  is 
nothing  but  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  bottled  while 
fresh,  thoroughly  steril- 
ized by  heat  and  hermetic- 
ally sealed.  It  comes  to  you 
in  bottles  just  as  it  came 
to  us  in  the  grapes.  Add 
water  or  sugar  to  Welch's 
if  you  prefer  it  that  way. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send 
$3-00  for  trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.  Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by 
mail,  10  cents.  Booklet  of  forty  delicious 
ways   of  using  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


apparent  to  the  throne  to  meet.  "  Why 
should  I  see  the  brutes?"  he  is  reported  to 
liave  asked  recently  when  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished European  statesmen  were  visiting 
London  and  he  was  calletl.on  to  receive  them. 
The  King  explained  that  it  was  necessary  for 
liim  to  be  civil,  and  he  acquiesced  and  was 
formally  polite,  but  he  hurried  through  the 
ceremony  as  quickly  as  possible. 

King  George  detests  cards  and  hardly  can 
be  persuaded  to  take  a  hand  when  he  is  stay- 
ing at  a  country  house.  He  cares  nothing  for 
racing,  for  which  his  father  had  a  passion, 
and  he  cares  even  less  for  entertaining, 
while  his  father's  love  for  surrounding  him- 
self with  clever  people  made  his  court  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe.  He  also,  we  are 
told,  detests  foreign  politics  and  high  diplo- 
macy, but  is  thoroughly  posted  on  home  and 
colonial  affairs.  This  was  shown  when  the 
South  African  generals  visited  London  after 
the  Boer  War.  King  Edward  "could  not 
forget  that  these  men  had  been  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  while  his  exquisite  tact 
enabled  him  to  be  polite  to  them  he  had  no 
desire  to  lionize  them."  The  then  Prince  of 
Wales  "stept  into  the  breach  and  surprized 
the  men  from  the  veldt  by  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  had  happened  in  South 
Africa  since  the  white  man  first  settled  there." 
Mr.  Brown  continues: 

I  am  told  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Prince's  genuine  affability  to  the  former 
enemies  of  his  country  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
speedy  reconciliation  of  the  Boers  to  their 
defeat  and  their  loyal  acceptance  of  British 
rule.  .  .  .  The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Prince  had  made  himself  master  of  South 
African  problems  is  typical  of  all  his  work. 
Every  now  and  again  he  makes  a  speech  at 
some  public  function  that  surprizes  every 
one  by  its  grasp  on  the  subject  treated.  Such 
a  one  was  his  famous  "  Wake  Up,  England  " 
speech,  delivered  at  a  Guildhall  banquet  a 
few  years  ago,  when  he  tried  to  arouse  the 
country  to  a  sense  of  how  it  was  being  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  for  the  world's  commerce 
by  the  younger  nations,  including  the  United 
States 

To  this  day  George  has  remained  the  bluff 
sailor  and  his  virtues  and  shortcomings  are 
those  of  the  man  who  follows  the  sea. 

An  excellent  story  of  his  modesty  refers 
to  the  time  when  he  was  a  young  officer  on 
a  warship  which  put  in  at  Nova  Scotia  to  coal 
A  prominent  American  politician  was  at 
Halifax  when  the  vessel  entered  the  port, 
and  in  hope  of  seeing  the  young  Prince  he 
obtained    permission    to    inspect    the    ship. 


T^OR  lawn,  porch,  roof 

picnics,  o  u  t  i  n  g'  s 
camping.     No  rojies  or 
stakes.      Set  up   in   5      , 
minutes.      Stands     / 
rigid  and  yet  easily 
moved  or  cayied 
Folds  in   a  roll 
and  weighs  but  So 
pounds.    Couch 
stands  16  inches  from 
ground. 

Get  Health-Keep  Health 

Sleep,  play,  lounKf!  out  of     •> 

doors  with  this  Ilctl  Vrons  Tent-Coii<-Ii.      Our   in- 

terestinK  20  pa(?B  booklet  cives  nwiny  health  sugges- 
tions. Beautifully  ilh.strated.  Shows  many  uses  and 
gives  prices.     Mailed  free. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
1.-.  H<-sU-iii  .%vc. Miini|..n)»lis.  Minn. 


THE  BRUSH  THAT 
HOLDS  ITS  BRISTLES 


\f|au«miii 


A  SK  any  user  of  Kleanwell 
toothbrushes  why  he  pre- 
fers them,  and  he  will  answer 
"  Because    the   bristles  don't 
come  out  in  my  mouth." 
"  Because  I  can  get  a  Klean- 
well shape  that  suits  me." 
"  1   always  get  a  clean,  un- 
handled    brush    because   the 
Kleanwell  is 
SOLD  IN  A  SEALED  BOX" 

The  Brisco-Kieanwell  seal  on  the 
box  and  the  name  Kleanwell  on 
the  brush,  guarantee  the  genuine. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

SEND  4c  forDollv's  Kleanwell. 
a  miniature  looth  brush 


THIS  SrAL  MEAHS  AN  UNHANDUD  BRUSH 


BRUSHES  ARE 
BEST  FOR 
THE   HAIR 


DRISCO  Hair  Brushes  are 
made  in  every  style  and 
shape  for  men,  women  and 
children.  You  can't  get  a 
better  brush.  Though  the 
price  varies  with  the  style  of 
brush  and  bristle,  the  same 
high  quality  is  in  all. 

The  name  BRISCO 
is    on  each    brush 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO. 

84-86  Chambers  St.,     New  York 


THE  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

"VVaslit'S  C'ai  riai^e  or  Auto  Perfectly 


V'* 


Price  $2«00.  Easily  attached 
to  hoso.  Won't  scratch  varnish.  No  splasliijng^ 
of  water.  Dry  hands.  Dry  clntlies.  For  a  lim- 
ited time  §2  00.   ICxpress prepaid     Booklet  free. 

133  Main  Street,  East,    Roctiester  N.  Y. 


Valuable  Colonial  Pictures 

reproduced  in  colors.  Each  one  represents  bits  of 
Colonial  history.  Painted  from  the  old  original  prints 
by  the  leading^  artist  on  such  subjects.  Twelve  to  the 
set -II  X  14  inches  each.  $2.00  per  set.  Send  4  cents 
for  set  in  mitnature  and  complete  history  of  each. 

THE  ROBERT  SMITH  CO. 

25th  and  Poplar  Sts.  Philadelphia. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writin 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalog 
sent  on  reqnest.     Write  for  it  today. 

WORTHINGTON  CO.,  3OO  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

"  Did  Anybody  Here  see  Halley  ?  " 

Did  anybody  liere  see  Halley, 

Halley  with  a  great  long  tail  ? 
Did  anybody  here  see  Halley, 

And  suddenly  turn  pale  ? 
Did  anybody  here  see  Halley, 

Halley,  they  said,  was  It  ? 
Did  anyltody  here  see  Halley, 

And  throw  a  comet  fit  ? 
Did  anybody  here  see  Halley, 

Halley,  that  starry  josh  ? 
Did  anybody  here  see  Halley, 

And  feel  his  passing  wash  ? 
Did  anyboily  here  see  Halley, 

Halley,  whom  all  of  us  know  ? 
Did  anybody  here  see  Halley, 

Halley  and  his  bobtail  show  ? 

— Xew  York  Tribune. 


A  Private  Performance. — "  You  are  charged 
with  stealing  nine  of  Colonel  Henry's  hens 
last  night.  Have  you  any  witnesses?"  asked 
the  Justice  sternly. 

"Nussahl"  said  Brother  Jones  humbly. 
"I  'specks  I'se  sawtuh  perculia  dat-uh-way, 
but  it  ain't  never  been  mah  custom  to  take 
witnesses  along  when  I  goes  out  chicken 
stealin',  suh." — Central  Law  Journal. 


Well  Supplied. — Bexevolext  L.\dy  (to 
showgirl) — "And,  dear  child,  have  you  no 
home?" 

Showgirl — "  Yes,  indeed.  My  father  and 
mother  have  both  married  again  and  I  am 
welcome  at  either  place.  " — Life. 


A  Friend  of  the  Cause. — By  mistake  a  farmer 
had  got  aboard  a  car  reserved  for  a  party  of 
college  graduates  who  were  returning  to  their 
alma  mater  for  some  special  event.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  of  refreshments  on  the 
car,  and  the  farmer  was  allowed  to  join  the 
others.  Finally  some  one  asked  him:  "Are 
you  an  ahminus  ?  ' 

"No,"  said  the  farmer  earnestly;  "but  I 
believe  in  it." — Lippincott's. 


^f^ 


The 
Portable 


Air 

Cleaner 


•^«3nvmrihU''"M°» 


The  only  air  cie.ming  machine  tor  rhe  home  at  a 
mode-rate  price  which  creates  a  strong. even, constant 
suction.  Operated  on  the  centrifugal  fan  principle. 

Practical — Simple — Silent —  Easi  ly  Operated — 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  One  unit — no  valves,  no  gears, 
no  pumps,  no  wearing  parts. 

See  "hat  the  Invincible  will  do.  We'll  send  a 
machine  to  you  and  prove  its  superiority.  No 
charge — no  obligation.   May  we? 

Write  for  free  booklets  explaining  air  cleaning 

Address  I)epartmLiu  R 

ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

2133  Farmer*  Bank  BIdg.     PITTSBURG.  PA. 


You  are  just  as  safe  in  buying  paper,  irrespective  of  its  price, 
as  if  you  had  a  paper  expert  buy  it  for  you,  if  you  make  sure 
that  the  Watermark  of  the  "  Eagle  A "  appears  directly  above 
the    Watermark   Name    of   all   Bond   Linen  and  Ledger  Papers. 


The  "Eagle  A" 

will  appear  as  a  part  of 
the  Watermark  of  the 
following  Bond  Papers: 


©E©ECaT(y)KIS  E@KI(E) 

©©^TIKMMIKIT  ©©Kl©  di®© 

IIMIBIKITMKI!  ©®KI© 


€@MT(^A€7  i3©Rl© 


STTARKBi&l^©  E®K)© 


Fabric  Bond 


PIIIRSOAKI  IB®K1© 


RflAiSWA  ©KIAKTiSi  IS®K]© 


VC3S    OMPSKOiaik    ©®K)® 


©(mwisiiii 


©OK)©. 


Qy^UTTi@Kl[0) 


<g©R]S®IL®  1®R)© 

©gPgiglBOW 

mw^mwi^  mm 


MA%M©M\  ©OKI© 


There  is  but  one  thing  to  remember, 
but  one  guide,  absolute,  to  paper 
quality.  That  is  the  trade  water- 
mark of  the  "  Eagle  A."  You  need 
know  nothing  else  about  paper  if  you 
avail  yourself  of  this  quality  guaran- 
tee— this  protection.  The  "Eagle  A" 
represents  every  forward  step  in  the 
art  of  paper  making  by  the  largest 
paper  manufacturers  in  the  world 
— and  it  stands  for  paper  of  100% 
value  for  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 


©©yp'@M 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

Is  a  typical  example  that  reflects  all  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  quality  marking  of  the  products 
of  the  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER 
COMPANY.  Made  from  pure,  white,  clean 
rags,  slowly,  perfectly  and  scientifically 
pulped  for  uniformity  of  strength,  working 
finish  and  quality— ©@(li)(P®[rt3  [i@C!3(g  is  the 
ideal  business  paper. 

Send  for  samples  of  this  superb  paper  in  white 
and  colors — showing  printed,  lithographed  and 
die-stamped  business  forms,  with  which  we  will 
also  send  you  samples  of  Berkshire  Text  and  Berk- 
shire  Covers — unique  for   fine    Booklet  work. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

19    Main  Street,     •  •  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World.     29  Mills. 


^   X    THE'BEST'LIGHT  1 

A    portable,  pure  whUe,  steady,  safe    H 
J\  light.   Britrhter  than  electricity  or    ■ 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease,   ■ 
dirtnorodor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs   ■ 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every    ■ 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write   ■ 
tor  catalog.    Donotdelav.                         ■ 
THE  BFST  I.KJIIT  CO.               ■ 
03E.  5tli8t..laiitoii,  Ohio    ■ 

/^*^ 

M AlvES  AND  BURNS  ITS  0>VN  GAS  J 

PTSHO 

^    SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "  Improved  ' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


He  hd.d  sma.ll  skill  o  horse  (*lesh 

\ti\\o  bought- a. goose  ^o^ide  onVBon'IMhdwke 

<.^^fe£s      ord i n bsy  soa^ps   ,         ^ 
;^^se-.  ^u.,Uw  -cl, 


*!  t"^  «']•"■ 


is  3/\PO  l_l  O  *- 

=Try  a.  cd.Ke  of'ih.a.nd  he  convinced.' 
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Fa^g  e  d 


Why  is  the  office-worker  more 
tired  by  mid-afternoon  than  the 
out-door  man  doing  ten  times 
more  strenuous  work  ? 

Lack  of  pure  air — that,  and  nothing  else. 

The  average  business  office  is  poisonous 
with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  exlialed  from  the 
Jungs,  and  good  work  cannot  be  done  in 
that  deadening  atmosphere. 


READY-TO-RUN 

Ventilating  Set 

completely  chansres  the  air  in  ordinary  sized 
rooms  or  otficcs  every  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
To  a  marked  degree  it  increases  the  efficiency 
and  comfort  of  workers,  and  decreases  sick- 
leave.  It  gives  positive  ventilation  in  all 
veather  conditions,  either  exhausting  the  dead 
air  from  a  room  or  blowing  in  fresh  air.  whicli 
both  cools  and  ventilates.  Open  windows  do 
not  ventilate  unless  there  is  a  breeze.  Desk 
and  ceiling  fans  do  not  ventilate,  they  simply 
stir  up  the  stagnant  air  and  disease  germs  and 
make  you  feel  a  little  cooler. 

The  STURTEV.'\NT  SET  is  suitable  for 
offices,  telephone  booths,  toilet  rooms,  kit- 
chens, closets,  smoking  rooms,  boat  cabins, 
etc.  In  bedrooms  it  gives  a//  the  benefit  of  out- 
door sleeping.  Occupies  half  the  space  of  a 
typewriter.  Easily  moved,  runs  from  electric 
fixture,  costs  very  little  to  operate. 

Size  A.  S3S:  B.  $45;  C.  fSS;  delivered  in  U.  S. 
Send  for   booklet  D- 54    It  tells    facts    you 
should  know  about  real  venttlatton. 

Trade  terms  to  Electrical  Contractors, 
Hardware  Dealers  and  Power  Companies. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

BRAN-rn  OmCES:  60  Churoh 
St..  New  York;  l:ii  N.  3ril  St..  I'hil- 
adelpbia;  3'J9  W.  3rd  St..  Cincinnati; 
SflOFullerton  Bide,  St.  Louis;  530a 
Clinton  St..  rhlraco;  711  I'ark  Bide., 
PlttBbunr;  I'Mif)  Waah.  Ix.an  b  Truet 
Bldg..  Washiceton.  D.  C.  ;  34  Oliver 
St,  Boston;  {>1*i  Metropolitan  Bldi?., 
Mlnneapoll';  <23Sch..(ieiafllde.. Cleve- 
land; I1"B  Gianlte  Bide..  RocI.etlet; 
326    Hennen     Bide.,     >ew    Orle«De; 

i  Pearl  St.,  Hartford. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

IN  NATURAL 

COLORS 

Full  Instructions  for  10c  Postage 

To  dcm^.nstrat*'  tli'^  great  valuf  "f  our 
Stlf-instrurtinK  Library  of  Practi.-al  Flio- 
Vf^raptiy  for  ariiat^^iirs.  professionals,  and 
anlovers.we  will  send  an  extract  on  the  new 
and  wonderfully  simple  method  of  ph-.ti'- 
ffraphinfT  flowers,  landseapes.  views,  paint- 
ings, life  subjects,  in  natural  colors  w*ith 
any  ordinary  camera.  Plate  in  exaet  co)..rs 
easily  completed  in  one  hour  from  exp'-t- 
tire.  Any  one  can  do  it.  Send  10c  stanip;- or 
coin    at    ojii'e    before   e'lition    is   exliautted. 

American  Photosraphic  Textbook  Co. 
1336  Leonard  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


For  Exhibition. — ''Show   me   some   tiaras, 

ploa.se.  I  want  one  for  my  wife." 
"Yes,  sir.  About  what  price?'' 
"  Well,  at  such  a  price  that  I  can  .say:    '  Do 

you  see  that  woman  with  the  tiara  ?    She  is 

my  wife.'" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Changed  His  Mind. — "You  are  charged  with 
larceny.     Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty?" 

"Xot  guilty,  judge.  I  thought  I  was,  but 
I've  been  talkin'  to  my  lawyer,  an'  he's  con- 
vinced me  that  I  ain't." — Catholic  News. 


It  "Works  Both  Ways. — The  "Wom.oj — 
'Here's  a  wonderful  thing.  I've  just  been 
reading  of  a  man  who  reached  the  age  of 
fortj'  without  learning  how  to  read  or  write, 
lie  met  a  woman,  ami  for  her  .sake  he  made  a 
scholar  of  himself  in  two  years ! ' ' 

The  Man — "That's  nothing.  I  know  a 
man  who  was  a  profound  scholar  at  forty. 
Then  he  met  a  woman,  and  for  her  sake  he 
made  a  fool  of  himself  in  two  days!" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Transmigration. — One  morning  Jenkins 
looked  over  his  garden  Avail  and  said  to  his 
neighbor : 

"  Hey,  what  are  you  burying  in  that  hole  ?  " 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "I'm  just  replanting  some 
of  my  seeds;  that's  all." 

"Seeds!"  shouted  Jenkins  angrily.  "It 
looks  more  like  one  of  my  hens." 

"That's  all  right.  The  seeds  are  inside." 
— Christian  Work  and  Erangelist. 


The  Cat  Came  Back. — Friend — "  What  lie- 
came  of  that  drawing  of  yours  entitled,  'The 
Cat?'" 

Artist — "It  came  back." — Chicago  Neics. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  15. — Ex-Pre.sident  Roosevelt  leaves  Berlin 
for  London. 

May  16. — Mr.  Itoosevelt  is  received  by  King 
George  V. 

May  17. — The  Pan-.\merican  conference  opens  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

Domestic 

Wa.shixgtox 

-May  14. — F.  M.  Kerby,  a  stenographer'  in  the 
office  of  the  ."Secretary  of  the  Interior,  charges 
that  President  Taft's  letter  exonerating  Secre- 
tary BaUinger  was  written  by  Oscar  Lawier, 
A.ssistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior 
Department;    this  is  denied  by  the  President. 

.May  16. — A  bill  changing  the  date  for  tlie  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  from  .March  4  to  the  last 
Thursday  in  April  is  defeated  in  the  House. 

Secretary  BaUinger  discharges  stenographer  F. 
.M.  Kerby. 

The  Senate  votes  to  retain  the  commeFce  court 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Bill. 

May  19. — President  Taft  adflresses  the  World's 
Sunday-school  Association,  in  convention  in 
Washington. 

Ge.neral 

.May  1.5. — James  W.  Van  Cleave,  ex-president  of 
the  National  A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers,  dies  I 
in  St.  Louis. 

May  16. — Receivers  are  appointed  for  the  Hock-  I 
ing  Valley  Railroad  Company  by  Judge  E.  D. 
Kinkead,  in  Columbus,  O. 

.May  IS.— The  New  York  State  Senate  defeats, 
by  a  vote  of  2.'  to  2:?,  the  Hinman-Green 
Direct  Nominations  Bill  advocated  by  Governor 
Hughes. 

Ilalley's  comet  passes  the  sun,  but  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  earth's  passage  through  its 
tail,  as  had  been  predicted. 

Many  sun-spots  are  ob.served  by  astronomers 
throughout  the  country. 

May  19. — The  .Niassachusetts  State  Senate  defeats 
a  Fetleral  Income  Tax  re.solution  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  1. 


The  Karpen  Keynote — 
Quality  Reasonably  Priced 

The  Karpen  Trade-mark  on  a  piece  of  up- 
holstered furniture  is  your  positive  assur- 
ance of  the  very  utmost  in  furniture  value. 

It  means  designs  that  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  style,  harmonious  and  always  ia 
good  taste. 

It  means  construction  that  you  can  rely 
upon — the  finest  materials  put  together  by 
master  craftsmen. 

And  no  matter  -where  you  live,  the  entire 
Karpen  collection  is  yours  to  choose  from. 
The  best  dealer  in  your  town 
sells  Karpen  furniture.  He 
will  show  you  our  immense 
Style  Book,  which  illustrates 
over  1,000  pieces  of  fine  up- 
holstered furniture.  Even 
the  largest  city  store  can- 
not rival  such  an  assortment. 

There  is  a  piece  for  ^f" 
everypurpose.at  awide  j' 
range  of  prices.  ' 

And  in  addition  we 
want  to  send  you 

Free  Karpen 
Style  Book  AW 

It  pictures  over  500  pieces  of  Karpen  Up- 
holstered Furniture, with  description  and  price 
—tells  you  the  secrets  of  true  furniture  value — 
the  methods  that  have  made  Karpen  furniture 
the  standard  of  comparison  for  over  30  years. 

And  if  your  dealer  hasn't  the  piece  you  se- 
lect he  can  get  it  from  us  on  short  notice.  We 
will  authorize  him  to  make  you  a  special  price. 

Write  for  style  Book  AW  today. 


KarpeD 

UpKolstrr-cd 

iFMrnilMre 


Fireside  Chair 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 


Karpen  Building, 
Karpen  Building, 
20  Sudbury  St.. 


CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 


TKAI'E-M.\RK 


Himdreds  of  pieces  of  Karpen  Furniture  will  be 
placed  in  the   New    York    City    Public   Library. 


Iron  Oui- of -Doors 


Wouldn  t  you  like  to  take  your  ironing 
to  tlie  veranda,   or    under   the  trees,  or 

.1^  wherever  it's  the  most  comfortable  to  work? 

>*g  Here  is  an  iron  which  will  do  that — it  has 
done  away  with  sweltering  heat  and  end- 
less trips  between  stove  and  board.    The 

FRESCO  SEIF-HEATIIVG 
FIAT-IROIV 


!  makes  its  oun  heat — concentrates  it  on 
your  7i'c'r,i'— doesn't  throw  it  out 
into  the  room  to  melt  you  down. 
Turn  it  up  or  down — it's  j'ist  as  safe  as  a 
gas  jet.     Booklet  free.     Agonls— Ready 
sales,   gfood  commission,  exclusive  terri- 
tory; we  help  you.   Other  ag^ents  doing  big 
business;  so  can  you.     Write  today. 
NEW  YORK  FLAT-IRON  CO..  Box  63,  Belle  Mead,  N.J 


or  Anywhere 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  uoucernintr  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Punk  &  Waeualls  Stiindurd 
Dietionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  loiU  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaifing  postage. 


"E.  O.  F.,"  Worcester,  Mass. — "Kindly  state 
whicli  word,  succcsx  or  succeed,  is  the  bettei"  one  to 
use  in  the  following  sentence:  "Knowledge  of  these 
things  is  essential  to  succeed  (or  success)  in  .securing 
positions  and  promotion.'  Is  either  positively  in- 
correct in  this  construction?" 

The  use  of  the  noun  "success"  in  this  sentence  is 
correct,  and  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  present  con- 
struction. The  infinitive  "to  succeed"  may  be 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  noun,  provided  it  is 
preceded  by  the  phrase  "in  order,"  which  e.xpresses 
the  meaning  more  clearly.  This  in.sertion  of  tlie 
phrase  is  necessary  to  comply  with  tlie  rule::  of 
rhetoric  which  allows  of  no  ellipsis  that  would  detract 
from  the  clearness  of  the  sentence.  This  latter 
construction  would  therefore  read,  "Knowledge  of 
these  things  is  essential  in  order  to  succeed  in  secur- 
ing positions  and  promotion." 

"S.  L.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  give  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  "versatile.'  Does  it 
denote  a  capacity  for  changing  from  one  subject  to 
another,  or  is  it  more  specific  in  its  application,  in- 
dicating only  an  ability  to  change  from  one  oc- 
cupation to  another"? " 

The  Standahd  Diction.^^ry  states  that  a  person 
is  termed  versatile  when  he  has  an  aptitude  for 
readily  applying  himself  to  new  and  varied  tasks  or 
occupations,  or  to  various  subjects.  The  word 
"versatile"  is  therefore  quite  general  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  is  not  restricted  in  its  reference  to 
either  mental  or  manual  capabilities,  but  may  in- 
clude both. 

"J.  E.  R.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y."— ""Please  give  the 
proper  contraction  of  the  words  "have"  and  "not." 

Fernald's  ""Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language"  records  the  contracted  form  "haven't," 
altho  it  should  be  remembered  that  ""these  (con- 
tracted) forms  are  not  used  in  literary  style  or  in 
formal  letters  or  documents." 

•■p.  H.  R."  Lawler,  la. — "Which  form  of  the 
verb  is  correct  in  the  following  sentence:  'The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  (or  was)  read"?" 

The  subject  of  the  verb  in  this  sentence  is  the 
noun  "minutes,"  and  when  this  word  refers  specif- 
ically to  "an  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
deliberative  body,"  it  is  used  in  the  plural.  The 
plural  form  of  the  verb  is  therefore  correct  in  the 
sentence  cited. 

"Philologos,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "Please  give  an 
explanation  of  the  letters  "T.  D.'  as  u.sed  in  the 
sentence,  "A  laborer  smoking  his  T.  D '  " 

Reference  is  made  in  this  sentence  to  a  particular 
make  of  clay  pipes,  upon  which  were  stamped  tlie 
letters  "T.  D."  (probably  the  initials  of  the  manu- 
facturer). 

•■J.  C.  M.."  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— (1)  "Is  the  ad- 
jective "strong"  correctly  used  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "A  law  should  not  be  enacted  if  public  opin- 
ion is  strong  against  it'?  (2)  Kindly  explain  the  use 
of  a  singular  verb  in  the  sentence,  "This  question 
arose  before,  when  ninety  thousand  dollars  was 
needed.' " 

(1)  The  word  "strong"  in  this  construction  may 
be  parsed  as  a  predicate  adjective,  the  sentence 
being  equivalent  to  "A  law  should  not  be  enacted 
if  there  is  s/ronj/' public  opinion  against  it."  .Some 
grammarians  might  consider  "strong"  an  adverb 
modifying  the  phrase  "against  it,"  as  Bullions' 
"English  flramttiar"  states  that  an  adverb  may 
modify  "an  adjunct,  a  phrase,  or  a  .sentence." 
However,  there  is  authority  for  either  of  fhe.sc 
views. 

(2)  The  St.\ndabi)  Dictio.naky  (p.  2372.  col.  2) 
states  that  "a  multiple,  or  a  sum  or  collection  of 
units,  is  viewed  as  a  singular,  and  should  be  .so 
used."  As  the  amount  (ninety  thousand  dollars) 
Ls  viewed  as  one  sum,  the  singular  form  of  the  verb 
is  correct. 


"Every  Man  His  Own  Barber" 


Both  near  and  far  this  actor  "star 

To  playgoers  is  known, 
His  clean,  smooth  face  bears  not 
a  trace 
Of  hair  that's  overgrown. 
The  reason  why?    Because  each  day 
GEM   JUNIOR    shaves    the 
beard  away. 


'>v. 


THE  principal   parts  of  the   GELM   JUNIOR   earn   applause  at 

every   stage    ot   the   shaving  process.       It   is   a   safety    razor  of 

character,  acting  with  consummate  skill,  and  prompting  the  user  to 
regard  shaving  as  a  plav,  rather  than  a  task. 

Keen  blade,  properly  angled  for  correct  shaving.      No  pulling,  no  scraping. 

Protective  bar  to  draw  the  skin  taut  and 
prepare  the  hair  for  clean,  quick  cutting. 


GEM  JUNIOR  Set  ^^^rve'-^ia'a'a 

li.nne  with  Bar,  combination  stropping 
,  nd  shaving  handles  and  seven  selected 
blades  in  handsome  case. 


$1.00 


EXTRA  BLADES.  SET  OF  SEVEN,  No.  G7-35  Centi 

SPECIAL  For  Extra   Heavy  Beards 


heavy  Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed 
for   men   with  heavy   beards   or  tender  skin 
who  have  difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 
Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  A 1-50  CenU 


$3.50 


Blade  Ready 
For  Stropping 


For  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  use  Gem  Razor  Strop  Dressing. 

Best  edge  producer — a  keen  blade  in  a  minute.     2Jc.  postpaid. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

Razor  Ready     34   READE   STREET  -  NEW   YORK 

For  Shaving  ^^^  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers 

CAN.\DIAN  DISTRIBUTING   COMPANY,    KINGS  HALL,   MONTREAL,    CANADA 


$1.00  Outfit 
Complete 


A  Corps  of  Competent  Concrete  Engineers 


Kahn  System  Engineers  are  located  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Thfy  are  men  of  broad  training,  experienced  in  solving  the 
most  difficult  building  problems.  These  men  are  at  your  service 
without  charge,  to  supplement  tlie  knowledge  of  your  architect.  Back 
of  them  is  Kahn  System— with  its  many  facilities  and  great  record  in 
reinforced  concrete  construction.  Write  to-day  for  name  of  the  Kahn 
System  Engineers  in  your  city. 

is  one  of  the 


KAHN  SYSTEM 

Products 

a  steel  Sheathing  extensively  used  for  roofs,  sidings,  floors,  parti- 
tions', ceilings,  furring,  etc.,  in  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Vour  own  men 
or  local  contractor  can  apply  it.  .Simply  set  up  Hy-Rib  sheets,  apply 
cement  mortar,  and  the  slab  is  c(unplete.  No  centering  or  studs  re- 
quired.   Write  us  before  you  build.    Hy-Rib  catalog  free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  S36  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


IF  you're  driving  at  night  and    the 
blinding   glare  of  an    approaching 
searchlight  is  suddenly  eclipsed  so 
as  not  to  inconvenience  you,  you'll  have 
met  one  of  the  great  army  of  users  of 
Solarclipse  —  the  lamp  of  courtesy. 

And  isn't  it  natural  that  the  lamp  of  cour- 
tesy should  be  the  aristocrat  of  motor  lamps, 
used  on  quality  cars  by  quality  folks  ? 

BADGER   BRASS   MFG.  CO. 
Kenosha.  Wis.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of  a 
han}^in%  firm  to  a  client  depends  upon  the 
scope,  character  and  efficiency  of  the  service 
rendered. 

Organization 

With  an  experienced  organization 
covering  the  bond  markets  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  best  of  financial,  legal, 
accounting  and  engineering  connec- 
tions, N.  W.  Halsey  &  Company  are 
enabled  to  offer  the  investing  public 
a  service  the  keynote  of  which  is 
efficiency. 

Recommendations  are  based  on 
expert  analysis  of  accurate  information 
and  reflect  many  years  of  successful 
experience. 

Bonds  may  be  purchased  through  our 
Correspondence  Department  as  easily 
and  advantageously  as  in  person. 

Write  for  latest  bond  circular,  No.  D-46. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds. 

NEW  YORK  :  49  Wall  St.  PHILADELPHIA  :  1429  Chestnnt  St. 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO  :  424  Calif ornia St. 


How  Often  We  Hear 

the  man  who  has  saved  noth- 
ing say  "I  had  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime — a  few  dollars  was 
all  I  needed  but—" 

The  man  whom  oppor- 
tunity favors  is  the  one  w^ho 
is  strong  enough  to  save 
w^hile  others  spend.  He  does 
without  little  things  to  have 
great  ones. 

\A^e  can  help  you  to  save  by  our 
$io  a  month  system.  No  phenomenal 
profits  but  no  risks,  just  $io  a  month 
from  you  and  4^2^  interest  from  us. 

You  are  secured  by  Guaranteed 
First  Mortgages  on  New  York  City 
real  estate,  the  best  security  there  is. 
Write  us  for  our  free  booklet  "The 
Safe  Way  to  Save." 

TiTlE  guarantee 
and  trust  c9 

Capital  and  Surplus  $14,000,000 

176  Broadway,  Neiv  York 
175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn 


>s  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE  ^ 


THE  BOND  MARKET 

THE  general  item  of  interest  in  bonds  this 
month  has  been  large  sales  made  to 
foreign  bankers.  The  immediate  influence  in 
this  country  was  helpful  to  stocks;  and  in  gen- 
eral, as  to  bonds,  there  was  a  better  tone,  with 
some  improvement  in  business.  Interest 
became  active  as  to  what  further  issues  might 
be  taken  in  Europe.  Among  such  possibilities 
are  issues  by  the  Southern  Railway,  Southern 
Pacific,  and  M.  K.  T.  Tlie  sale  of  only  70,- 
000,000  or  perhaps  100.000.000  as  reported 
has  significance  chiefly  as  an  indication  of  what 
may  follow.  Among  the  notable  issues 
already  taken  abroad  are  large  amounts  of 
the  $40,000,000  three-year  4  V  per  cent  B.  &  O. 
gold  notes;  the  $10,000,000  "Big  Four" 
bonds,  the  $50,000,000  issue  of  St.  Paul,  and  a 
considerable  bulk  of  Seaboard  Air  Line 
bonds. 

In  Wall  Street  there  was  reported  to  be  a 
keener  inquiry  for  bonds  of  the  municipal, 
public  utility,  and  traction  classes,  but  sales 
had  not  notably  increased.  Brokers  reported 
the  market  as  "one  day  better  and  the  next 
day  worse,  according  as  inquiries  were  more  or 
less  numerous."  Dealers,  however,  who  place 
bonds  with  the  ultimate  holder,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "were  unable  to 
report  any  change." 

Much  is  still  said  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  an  influence  in  the  bond  market;  it  has 
curtailed  investments  by  leaving  people  with 
less  by  way  of  surplus  with  which  to  buj-. 
Even  when  they  have  investments  to  make 
it  not  infrequently  is  the  ca.se  that  they  sell 
high-grade,  low-interest-bearing  bonds,  in 
order  to  buy  bonds  yielding  more — action 
due  to  the  need  for  more  income.  Many  an 
income,  says  a  writer  in  Bradstreet's,  that  was 
suflSicient  ten  years  ago  is  inadequate  now. 
One  result  of  this  condition  is  that  "the 
market  has  been  literally  flooded  with  high- 
interest-bearing  securities — irrigation  bonds, 
timber  bonds,  power  bonds,  all  kinds  of  bonds 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  investor, 
who  feels  that  he  simply  must  get  more  income 
from  his  investment."  While  securities  of 
this  sort  have  found  a  ready  market,  "it  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  old-established 
issues." 

Answering  the  question  w^hether  this 
influence  is  temporary,  ths  writer  replies 
"hardly"  and  adds:  "When  the  signs  of  a 
decline  in  commodity  prices  are  to  be  seen, 
it  will  be  time  to  expect  a  change,  but  that 
time,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  still  far 
away."  A  slight  decline,  however,  occurred 
in  May.  But  this,  with  advances  in  railway 
rates  all  over  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  go 
far. 

HIGHER  RAILWAY  RATES 

Advances  made  in  railway  rates,  on  both 
Eastern  and  Western  lines,  became  a  chief 
subject  of  discussion  in  railway  circles  during 
the  month  of  May.  The  reasons  for  the  in- 
creases were  several,  but  the  main  one  was  the 
increase  in  wages,  which  has  been  forced  upon 
the  railroads.  It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  increase  in  rates  was  often  greater 


'  than  the  increase  in  wages,  so  that  other  items 
entered  into  the  action,  such  as  the  increase 
in  the  cost  to  the  roads  of  supplies,  etc.  Some 
of  the  increases  in  rates  ranged  from  20  to  30 
per  cent.,  an  advance  so  drastic  that  it  was 
by  no  means  the  opinion  of  all  observers  that 
the  net  results  to  the  roads  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  earnings. 

The  Financial  World  remarked  that  mana- 
gers "are  taking  a  considerable  degree  of 
risk."  Especially  was  this  true  with  respect 
to  freight,  where  the  advance  in  rates  might 
result  in  "a  decided  check  in  the  movement  of 
freight."  For  two  years  the  public  has  been 
paying  high  prices  for  commodities,  but  it  is 
contended  in  the  West  that  the  consumer 
"can  no  longer  bear  the  increased  burdens 
which  additional  freight  charges  would  cause." 
The  net  results  to  the  roads  can  not  be  known 
until  the  June  earnings  are  made  public. 
Rates  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  June.  Al- 
ready there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
idle  cars,  the  total  early  in  May  being  nearly 
100,000.  It  is  contended  by  The  Financial 
World  that,  in  such  conditions,  "to  advance 
rates  so  drastically  would  seem  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic impossibility." 

As  to  commutation  rates  for  passenger 
traffic,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
makes  some  interesting  comments  as  to  in- 
consistencies in  the  conditions  of  the  several 
roads  centering  here.     He  says: 

"The  bulk  of  the  commutation  business 
hereabouts  is  done  by  the  Erie,  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Jersey  Central,  the  New  York 
Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  Erie 
is  a  lean  road,  with  uncertain  credit,  and  a 
recurring  fear  of  being  unable  to  make  ends 
meet  at  all.  Its  stock  sells  around  29.  The 
Lackawanna  is  swollen  with  fat.  It  does 
not  borrow  money,  because  it  does  not  need 
it.  It  pays  20  per  cent,  a  year  regularly. 
Last  year  it  paid  50  per  cent,  extra  in  cash 
and  15  per  cent,  in  stock.  The  stock  sells 
between  550  and  600,  and  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  speculators.  The  Jersey  Central  is  a  self- 
contained  property,  able  to  build  a  New  York 
terminal  station  without  recourse  to  new 
capital  issues.  Its  stock  receives  8  per  cent, 
regularly,  got  2  per  cent,  extra  last  year,  and 
sells  between  275  and  300.  The  New  York 
Central  is  a  large  borrower  of  capital.  The 
stock  pays  6  per  cent,  and  sells  between  120 
and  125.  The  Pennsylvania  is  a  solid,  pros- 
perous railroad,  now  just  recovering  from  the 
digestion  of  a  mass  of  new  capital.  Its  stock 
receives  6  per  cent.,  which  is  well  earned,  and 
sells  about  10  points  higher  than  New  York 
Central.  The  condition  of  no  one  of  these  is 
like  that  of  another,  and  yet  all  have  the  same 
argument  in  favor  of  higher  commutation 
rates,  and  propose  to  advance  them  in  the  like 
manner." 

On  this  subject  of  the  general  increase  in 
rates,  made  in  order  to  offset  the  tremendous 
increase  in  expenses.  The  Financial  Chronicle 
says  that,  if  it  were  not  done,  "the  future  of 
the  railroads  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
very  dubious."  It  cites  as  an  example  of 
present  conditions  that,  whereas  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  New  York  Central  in  March 
were  $8,073,534,  as  against  only  $7,334,719 
in  March  last  year,  an  increase  of  $738,815, 
or  10  per  cent.,  the  expenses  have  so  far  in- 
creased, being,  in  fact,  nearly  30  per  cent.; 


I 
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Conservatism 

There  is  no  business  calling  for  a 
greater  degree  of  conservatism  than 
that  of  investment  banking.  We  have 
been  in  the  investment  bankinjr  busi- 
ness  about  40  years,  and  our  organiza- 
tion is  modern  in  all  respects.  In  the 
underwriting  of  securities  we  exercise 
every  precaution  to  surround  the  invest- 
ment with  proper  safeguards.  It  is 
also  our  policy  to  make  the  offering 
price  as  attractive  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  investment  may  yield  a  fairly 
liberal  rate  of  income  and  have  every 
reasonable  promise  of  appreciation. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  No.  454. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Albany,   N.  Y.;  Boiton,  Maat. ;  Chicago,  III. 

Members   New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Safe  Investments 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds  earning  4  to  6 
per  cent  interest,  are  safe  investments. 

If  you  have  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
money  to  invest  you  should  choose  your  invest- 
ment as  your  banker  does,  for  Safety  first;  then 
the  best  obtainable  income. 

The  man  whose  in- 
vestment represents 
all  or  most  of  his  avail- 
able capital,  should 
make  safe  invest- 
ments, and  never  risk 
his  principal. 

Write  for 
This  Book 

"Bonds  and  How 
to  Buy  Them," 
written  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  invest- 
ments in  this  country.  It 
is  full  of  informacion  of 
the  greatest  value  to  every 
one  who  wants  to  invest 
monev  SAKEI.T. 

OTIS   &  HOUOH 

rNVKSTMBNT    BANKKRS 

850     eC'YAHOOA.    BLDO. 
CLEVEI^AND,  OHIO 


I  For  35  years  we  have  been  payiag  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  an(}  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  p«rBOD&l  iDTeetigatiun.  FlesM  ulc  for  Lo»d  Li«t  No.  717 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  iDvestors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


'Good  as  Gold " 


Coupon  Real  Estate  Notes 


ipo 


$500 


Denomination 


Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  City  Real  Estate 

Valued  at  Over  Tw^ice  the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest    Rates,    5    and   0% 


(Write  for  Circular  No.  150.) 


Mercantile    Trust  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN    DEPARTMENT. 

8th  and  Locust  St.,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 


that  net  earnings  for  March  this  year  actually 
show  a  decrease  of  $834,336.  In  other  words, 
while  the  Company  in  Marcli,  1909.  earned 
in  net  .$2,092,041,  in  .March  this  year,  it  earned 
in  net  only  $1,177,681.  March  is  not  an  en- 
tirely isolated  month  in  this  respect.  A 
consideration  of  net  earnings  for  three  months 
shows  a  similar  result,  altho  one  not  so  marked. 
The  Chronicle  adds  that  these  are  results 
for  a  period  not  affected  by  the  recent  ad- 
vance made  in  wages,  which  do  not  go  into 
effect  until  Jime  1.  The  further  fact  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  the  Central'  is  now 
obliged  to  earn  dividends,  or  interest,  on  an 
additional  capitalization  of  $44,000,000.  only 
half  of  which  was  to  be  used  in  taking  up 
existing  obligations,  while  in  addition  $30,- 
000.000  in  equipment  trusts  have  been  is- 
sueil  during  the  year.  The  Chronicle  adds 
that  it  has  chosen  the  New  York  Central 
as  an  illustration,  because  its  ref^orts  are  the 
latest  to  be  received.  With  other  roads,  and 
notably  the  Atchison,  Northern  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  and  Rock  Island,  "the  feature 
is  the  enormous  growth  in  expenses."  These 
will  now  further  increase  because  of  the  rise 
in  wages.  An  estimate  is  that  the  advances 
which  roads  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
will  add  $150,000,000  to  their  yearly  expenses. 

THE  INCREASE  IN   DIVIDENDS 

The  recent  action  of  a  few  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  in  raising  their  divi- 
dend rates,  notably  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Steel  Corporation,  has  been  com- 
mented on  unfavorably  in  many  quarters. 
In  the  same  quarters,  comment  distinctly 
the  reverse  has  been  evoked  by  refusals  to 
raise  rates  in  the  cases  of  such  fine  properties 
as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Norfolk  &  Western. 
It  is  said  by  a  writer  in  The  Financial  World 
that  such  action  is  "praiseworthy  because 
the  boards  of  the  two  roads  could  have  justi- 
fied their  action  with  much  better  grace  than 
could  the  Directors  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Reading, 
all  of  which  have  increased  the  dividend 
return  within  the  last  six  months  on  the 
common  stocks." 

Altho  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been 
earning  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  it  pays  only 
5  per  cent.  The  Pennsylvania,  meanwhile, 
has  been  earning  more  than  8^  per  cent.,  but 
pays  only  6  per  cent.  In  contrast  with  this 
conservatism  is  cited  the  New  York  Central 
which  was  earning  barely  7  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock  when  the  dividend  was  put  up 
to  6  per  cent.  Again,  the  Steel  Trust,  which  was 
earning  close  to  8,  was  doing  so  "  with  a  very 
uncertain  trade  prospect  immediately  in 
view."  As  for  the  Reading,  "nobody  knows 
just  what  the  Reading  really  was  earning  since 
its  equipment  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed 
to  maintain  the  earnings,  which  are  up  one 
month  and  down  the  next."  Nevertheless 
"  the  dividend  was  jumped  from  4  to  6  per  cent, 
at  one  fell  swoop,  but  instead  of  benefiting 
the  stock,  it  actually  hampered  it."  The 
writer  adds: 

"  Reading  is  now  some  fifteen  or  more 
points  lower  in  price  than  when  it  [)aid  but 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  Steel  and  New  York 
Central  stocks  have  also  had  a  severe  fall 
since  their  dividends  were  put  up.  Dividend 
increa.ses  are  justified  and  the  stocks  they 
represent  are  benefitecl,  when  the  earnings 
warrant  an  added  payment  to  sliareholders, 


SECURE 

INVESTMENTS 

Yielding   Liberal  Returns 

Consistent  with  Safety. 

The  ideal  way  to  save  money  is  to  irrnjest  it 
where  it  will  be  safe  and  yield  a  liberal  return. 

This  featvire  of  snjety  has  always  characterized 
the  standard  securities  handled  by  the  banking 
house  of  J.  S.  k  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Incorporated — 
sound  investments  that  have  earned  for  clients  in- 
terest returns  of  5%  and  6%,  which  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  bank  interest  rate. 

The  safety  of  these  bonds  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
J.  S.  Sc  W.  S.  Kidni,  Inc.,  carefully  investigate 
each  enterprise  before  handling  its  bonds — 
whether  municipal^  public  utility,  irrigation  or 
water  works — and  then  purchase  the  bonds  outright. 
This  investigation  is  most  thorough  and  often 
extends  over  many  months. 

This  rigorous  and  exhaustive  examination  by 
authorities  of  actual  experience  makes  possible 
the  record  of  this  house — 

Never  a  day's  delay  in  payment  of 
principal  or  interest. 

Also,  many  of  its  Water  Works  and  Irrigation 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  a  holding  and  oper- 
ating company  having  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$4,500,000. 

This  intrinsic  safety  backed  by  such  a  record 
for  reliability  gives  to  the  securities  handled  by 
this  house  an  element  of  exceptional  security. 

The  bonds  we  offer  are  frequently  issued  in 
$100,  as  well  as  in  $500  and  $1000  denominations. 
That  is,  $100  will  purchase  a  bond  with  exactly 
the  same  security  and  interest  rate  as  a  $500  or 
$1000  bond  of  the  same  company  bears. 

Our  interesting  book  on  guaranteed  water 
works  bonds  is  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  save 
safely.    Write  for  it  to-day,  to  Dept.  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers 

Bank  for  Saving*  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


Real  Estate  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  secured  by 
productive  fftrin  lands  of  the  Grt-at  Central  Wist. 
and  on  Kansas  City.Missoviri.  Wfll-improvcd  City 
Property.  Tax  Bonds  of  the  Middle  West, 
yielding  4  to  ^%.  Industrial  Bonds  of  establiblied 
merit  to  yield  over  6^.  Bucked  by  experience. 
capital  and  larpe  local  patronairc  Ask  for  a  list 
of  securities  and  Booklet  "J."  Commerce  Tmst 

Company,  i;..risas  City,    Mo.       Ciii.itiil   «l. 000.000. 


IQuavauVeedBI 
■■■MorV^^a^isI 

THR  New  York  Mortfraero  Co'b  "First  Mortgage  Trust 
Bonds  '*  will  h)  found,  upon  investigation,  the  uu>«t 
solid  form  of  invostinrnt.  ofTerin^  thu  saiiio  farilities,  ad- 
Tantnecs,  security  and  income,  whether  your  capital  amounts 
to  $10  or  $10,000.  Our  Bonds  and  Mortfrnfres  on  New  York 
City  and  Suburban  Real  Estate  yield  investors 

5  to  sy^  Per  Cent,  Net 

and   bnvo  an    tili»<>li)to   kiiarniitf*o    froin    this    Company    as   to 
payment  of  txith  iiiterebt  and  principal   when  due. 

Theso  "Trust  Bonds"  aro  scK'ured  by  first  niortfra^rs  do- 
pf>8it4'd  with  tho  Windsor  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  held 
by  them  for  the  pnit4>ction  of  >>ond-hoIders. 

Issued  in  aiiionnts  of  $100  and  multiples  thereof.  Cashable 
at  holder's  option  upon  short  notice.  Payments  of  $10  and 
upwards  will  be  received  by  the  company  at  any  tiiiu>  to  suil 
the  convenience  of  investors.  Interest  begins  at  unco  and  Is 
paynhlfl  setui-annually. 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OP  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 
Fr'-e  iiooklf.t  (/ir/M(//«/i  particuUira,  mttirra.^ 
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JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

We  issue  daily  mar- 
ket letters  for  clients  in 
and  near  New  York ; 
weekly  letters  for 
clients  at  a  distance. 

Send  for  "Odd  Lot  Circular  44" 


MEMBERS 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


PAPER  FASTENER 

Holds   top,    bottom  and 
middle  papers  with  un- 
failing security — yet  is 
easily  detached. 

Five  Sizes 
Free  Samples  on  Request 

The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co. 

Ph.ladelphia 


Financial  Facts 

An  80-Page  Book  of 
Intense  Interest  to  Investors 


This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  pre- 
pared for  investors.  You  will  find  it  inter- 
esting, newsy  and  readable. 

It  tells  you  how  to  choose  an  investment 
according  to  your  particular  needs.  Some 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Hydro  Electric 
Bonds. 

These  bonds  yield  6  per  cent.  They  are 
safe  both  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

They  are  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
water  powers  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  water  power  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  issue  of  bonds. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $ioo — $500— $i,ooo. 

They  are  issued  in  serial  form. 

A  sinking  fund  has  been  provided  for  of 
4%  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds  then 
outstanding — this  fund  is  used  only  to  re- 
tire the  bond  issue. 

This  interesting  book  has  been  prepared 
by  J.  H.  Cameron,  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  question  of  investment,  and 
is  well  known  to  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States — having  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  founding  and  upbuilding  of  two 
of  Chicago's  leading  banks. 

Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting  for  you— 
send  for  it  today.  (15) 

Cameron  &  Company 

801  Pint  National  Bank  BIdg..  CHICAGO,  III 


but  when  they  do  not,  suspicion  is  aroused 
as  to  the  motives  behind  the  action  and  actual 
injury  is  done.  Investors  are  not  blind. 
They  are  keen  analysts,  or  manjy  of  them  are, 
and  they  'want  to  be  shown." 


COMMODITY  PRICES  DECLINE 

A  small  recession  in  prices  during  April  is 
recorded  in  Bradstreel's,  the  change  being 
"more  or  less  in  consonance  with  the  trend  in 
trade,  which  was  of  an  irregular  character." 
The  index  number  for  May  1  was  9.06.35, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  1.4  per  cent,  from  the 
figures  recorded  on  April  1.  The  number  for 
May  1  is  "the  lowest  that  has  been  recorded 
since  November  1  of  last  year."  Some  forty 
articles  out  of  105  entering  into  the  record 
were  lower  on  May  1  than  on  April  1;  only 
18  had  advanced  and  46  remained  stationary. 
The  writer  comments  as  follows: 

"The  index  number  set  forth  for  May  1  re- 
flects a  loss  of  1.8  per  cent,  from  the  record 
high  figures — 9.2310 — established  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  but  it  shows  an  increase  of  9.1  per 
cent,  over  May  1,  1909,  and  of  13.9  per 
cent,  over  the  like  date  in  1908,  when  prices 
were  comparatively  low,  and  when  economic 
affairs  were  still  suffering  from  the  baneful 
influences  generated  in  October,  1907.  Com- 
parison with  M.ay  1,  1907,  when  prices  were 
also  at  a  relatively  high  level,  shows  that  the 
current  figures  are  1.4  per  cent,  above  those 
prevailing  on  the  date  just  mentioned;  they 
eclipse  those  of  May  1,  1903,  by  9.1  per  cent., 
and  they  overtop  those  of  May  1,  1905,  to  the 
extent  of  13.7  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  index 
number  for  the  first  day  of  this  month  is  the 
highest  ever  recorded  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  On  May  1 ,  1901 ,  the  index  number  was 
7.4308,  and  on  the  same  date  in  1900  it  was 
7.9944,  the  increases  in  favor  of  the  present 
index  number  being  21.9  per  cent,  and  13.3 
per  cent.,  respectively." 

Among  the  comments  evoked  by  the  high 
cost  of  living,  prominence  has  been  given  to 
those  of  B.  F.  Yoakum  made  at  a  Western 
farmers'  convention  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Yoakiun  placed  the  responsibility  largely  on 
"the  greed  of  dealers  in  cities,"  and  cited  as 
follows  examples  of  such  greed : 

"The  Florida  farmer  receives  $2.25  for  a 
bushel  of  green  beans,  the  railroad  gets  50 
cents  for  the  800-miie  haul  to  New  York,  and 
the  consmner  pays  $6.40  for  this  same  bushel 
of  beans.  There  is  35  per  cent,  for  the  grower, 
8  per  cent,  for  the  carrier,  and  57  per  cent,  for 
the  dealer.     This  is  not  a  fair  division. 

"Thirty  cents  a  dozen  was  the  average 
price  of  eggs  in  New  York  last  year,  while  the 
farmers  of  Arkan.sas  and  Missouri  received  15 
cents.  The  freight  was  2  cents  a  dozen.  The 
men  who  receive  the  eggs  at  a  freight  station 
in  New  York  and  deliver  them  to  the  con- 
sumer take  13  cents  a  dozen  profit. 

"The  rice  farmer  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas  gets  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
for  the  grain,  and  the  consumer  in  New  York 
pays  ten  cents  a  pound  for  this  rice.  The 
freight  is  one-half  cent  a  pound.  If  tlie  rice 
farmer  were  paid  three  and  one-half  cents  (one 
cent  more  than  he  is  now  getting)  and  the 
dealer  took  one  cent  profit  (which  is  25  per 
cent.),  the  New  York  consumer  would  get 
20  pounds  of  rice  for  a  dollar,  instead  of  ten 
pounds  as  now." 

In  commenting  on  these  remarks  a  writer 
in  The  Financial  World  recalls  the  results  of 
an  investigation  made  by  a  writer  for  that 
paper  a  year  or  so  ago: 

"  He  found  even  more  glaring  examples  of 
the  greed  ami  exactions  of  the  middlemen  in 
New  York  City.     It  was  discovered,  for  in- 


First     Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $580,000,  on  Railroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
$13,000,000.  _  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cumulative,  partic!patii(g  stock  to 
net  7.2  %  to  7. 8  "T^  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6% 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.    (at  Fifth  Ave.)     Dept.  A 

NEW  YORK 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
SHOES 

$5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2 

THE  STANDARD 

FOR  30  YEARS. 

Millions  of  men  wear 
W.L.Douglas  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  the  low- 
est prices,  quality  con- 
sidered, in  the  world. 
Made  upon  honor,  of  the 
be8tleathers,bythemost 
skilled  workmen,  in  all 
the  latest  fashions. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $5.00  and 
$4,00  shoes  equal  Custom 
Bench  Work  costing$6to$8. 
Boys'  Shoes,  $3.  $2.50  &  $2. 

W.  L.  Dousilas  Kuaianlees  their  valne  by  stamping  his 
name  and  price  on  tlie  bottom.  Look  tor  it.  Tsike  Alo 
SiibstitiKe.  /"'ast  Color  £ve!ets. 

Ask  your  desiler  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes.  It  not 
for  sale  in  your  town  write  for  Mail  Order  Catalog.showing 
how  to  order  by  mail.  Shoes  ordered  direi^t  from  factory 
delivered  free.  \V.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

ANUMBKR  of  cases  of  suhstitution  have  come  to 
oar  notice  of  late.     This  substitution  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  unscrupulous  top  makers 
andoviT-zealous  autoinoliih"  salesmen.     Sur- 
prising as  it  may   seem    tlie    manufacturers  of    a 
certain  high-priced  car,  throusrh  their  agents,  are 
offering  tops  represented  as  covered  with 

which  are  not.  l';iiit.isiit,'  is  a  pindui-t  made  only 
by  us.  Its  surface  coating  will  not  burn,  is  odor- 
less, and  Contains  no  rubber.  To  he  on  the  safe  side 
send  postal  f<'r  Inxiklct  on  top  materials  and  sam- 
ples with  which  to  compare  tlie  material  offered. 
Consider  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  "mohairs." 
the  ruination  of  their  interlining  gum  of  very 
impure  rubber,  just  as  arc  tires  by  exposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  and  disregard  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  cheaper  style  of  material  which  in- 
creases the  pro6ts  on  a  top. 


THE.    PA.IVTA.SOTe    CO. 

60  BOWUnO  GREEM   BLDO.  MEW  YORK. 
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stance,  that  there  existed  among  the  com- 
mission men  a  sort  of  trust  whereby  the  prices 
of  certain  classes  of  vegetables  were  boosted 
in  some  instances  as  high  as  300  per  cent,  and 
more.  One  commission  man  was  found  who 
bought  a  certain  class  of  high-grade  fresh 
beans  in  the  Southern  market  at  $2.75  per 
bushel  and  charged  $9  per  bushel  for  them. 
Potatoes,  apples,  fruit,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  perishable  goods  were  found  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  manipulation  as  to  prices  and  the  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  ultimately  took  up  the  matter 
when  they  discovered  a  plot  to  crush  some 
commission  dealers  more  honest  than  the  rest 
who  refused  to  bleed  the  public  or  abide  by 
the  trust  prices.  Besides  the  exoriiitant 
charges  of  the.se  commission  men  the  freight 
charges  made  by  the  railroads  are  infinitesi- 
mal. Just  how  the  middleman  is  to  be  elim- 
inated is  not  clear  since  he  seems  more 
stronglv  entrenched  than  ever." 


THE   MONEY   MARKET 

A  writer  in  Mooili/'s  Magazine  believes  that 
investors  in  stocks  and  bonds  should  watch 
with  special  care  the  present  money  market. 
Conditions  are  "rapidly  changing."  The 
trend  with  the  national  banks  is  indicated  by 
the  recent  report  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  from  which  it  appears  that  during 
the  months  of  Februarj'-  and  March  of  this 
year  deposits  increased  only  about  $37,000,- 
000,  wliile  loans  increased  more  than 
$200,000,000,  "a  record  which  has  never  been 
duplicated  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country."  This  increase  in  loans  need  not 
mean  "that  we  are  running  into  a  very  tight 
money  market,"  but  it  at  least  "warrants  us 
in  attempting  to  analyze  the  situation  which 
is  bringing  about  so  radical  an  expansion  of 
bank  credits."  The  writer  quotes  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  a  statement .  which  "seems 
to  have  concisely  explained  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  slow  growth  of  bank  deposits  in  the 
face  of  the  rapid  increase  in  loans,"  as  follows: 

"It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
increase  of  loans  in  New  York  is  relatively 
much  smaller  than  in  the  countrj^  at  large. 
The  out-of-town  banks  in  the  past  year  freely 
extended  credits  for  the  promotion  of  irri- 
gation projects,  interurban  trolley  lines,  local 
telephone  systems  and  the  purchase  of  land, 
much  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  .specula- 
tion. When  they  adopted  a  liberal  policy 
in  this  respect  they  thought  money  would  in  a 
little  time  flow  freely  into  their  vaults. 

"In  this  they  have  been  disappointed. 
The  small  growth  of  individual  deposits  in 
the  last  two  months  indicates  pretty  j)iainly 
that  many  of  the  enterprises  for  which  loans 
were  made  have  not  yet  become  profitable, 
and  that  people  are  living  up  more  closely  to 
their  incomes  than  has  been  their  practi.se  in 
the  pa.st.  It  will  not  be  an  ea.sy  matter  for 
the  banks  to  reduce  loans  made  on  such  en- 
terprises. .  .  .  Land  cannot  be  liquidated  im- 
mediately, nor  can  large  amounts  of  securities 
of  unfinished  trolley  enterprises  be  quickly 
converted  into  cash." 

The  writer  in  Moo()>fs  Magazine  adds  that, 
while  this  article  points  out  the  cau.ses  of 
small  growth  in  individual  deposits,  there 
remains  to  be  examined,  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent angle,  the  remarkable  expansion  in  loans. 
He  quotes  a  recent  interview  with  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  who  said ; 

"The  West  is  hungry  for  money.  Devel- 
opment has  in  the  j)ast  few  years  been  .so  rapid 
that  capital  resources  have  been  exceeded. 
To-day  everyone  wants  to  borrow  money.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  what  intere,st  i.s  demanrleil 
or  how  high  the  premium  asked,  but  rather, 
have  you  any  money  to  loan,  and  how  much? 
'Of  the  entire  West  this  is  tnie,  but  more 
particularly  of    the   Pacific  Coast.     Of    the 


A  5%  Investment 

in  the  Business  Center  of  Cliicago 

Consisting  of  $500  and  $1,000  bonds  secured 
by  First  Mortgage  upon  a  new  seventeen-storj' 
steel  fire-proof  office  building  now  being  con- 
structed in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  property  is  conservatively  valued  by  us 
at  almost  twice  the  issue. 

The  bonds  are  issued  under  our  plan  ol 
serial  payments,   maturing  in  from  two  to 

eleven  years  so  that  the  margin  of  security 
will  rapidly  increase. 

The  net  income  from  the  property  will  be 
over  three  and  a  half  times  the  maximum 
annual  interest  charge  on  these  bonds. 

The  Mortgage  provides  that  all  leases  be  as- 
signed to  the  Trustee  and  the  net  income  paid  to 
Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.  for  the  additional  protection  of  the  bondholders. 

The  bonds  are  the  personal  obligation  of  a  well-known,  responsible 
Chicago  business  man  owning  considerable  income-producing  real  estate 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

Full  information  on  request   lor  our  Circular  No.  695  R 

Peabod^HoutMeling  &Co. 

(Established  1865)         181  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

Ja31 __^ 


LIVER   UPSET?     Try 

Himyadl  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  TT»d« 

The  Pipe  They  Let  You  .Saiok«At  Uom*  ^^^^ 

Looks  and  colors  like  meer'  " 

achaum.   Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  kppps  on  taftinp 
iweeU  Youneverhftdsuch 
an  enjoyablesmoko. 
Order  3  or  More  Todftj, 


H.  MENCES 

The  Smoken  Fri»nd 


18(1  HiBgei  Balldlflf:.  St.  looli,  ReT 


40° 

Thr»«  For 

SI.OO 

Sant   Prepaid 
Anywhara 
Menay  ■■ck  II 
Net  Satlatactary 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 


This  signature 


The  antisfptic  powder  toShake  into  yourShoes.forTired 
Achlns  Feet.  Makes  walking-  easy.  Alw,iy3  >ise  it  for 
Breakins:  in  Kew  shoes.  "In  a  Pinoh.  n~i'  .Uleti's  Foot- 
Ease."  Sold  everywhere,  2jc'.  Donot  accept  a  substitute. 


'C\^ll        Cl    rt>v/l^ ^<^  tv  written  praiseso: 


on  every  box. 


Learn  for  yourself  why 
over  30.1)00  people  have 
f  Allen's 
or  FREE 
address 
ALLEN      S.     (1LMSTED, 
Le  Uoy,  N.  Y. 


The  Sturdy 
Oak  Does 
Not  Grow 

as  firmly- 
together 
as  we  build 
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Derby  Office  Furniture 

Superior  in  every  requisite 

Appearance    that  distinguishes  the  finest  business  offices. 

Convenience  that  is  serving  the  most  systematic  business  men. 

Durability  resulting  from  a  method  of  construction  more  lasting 
than  solid  wood, — five-ply,  cross-bound  writing  beds, 
cemented  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  equally  pains- 
taking construction  of  every  other  part. 

Every  piece  of  Derby  Office  Furniture 

is  unconditionally  guaranteed  not  to  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split. 


Sijecialty  choice  ma- 
hogany,  but  our  full 
lines  meet  every 
t  a->  t  e    and  p  ii  r -.e  . 


nrpDV  DESK  COMPANY 

ULllDl  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Agencies  in  principal 
cities.  CataloR  603 
and  name  o(  nearest 
de.iler  on    request. 


cmr  readers  are  aokM  to  ment'.on  Thf  Litkrart  Dioist  when  wrlttug  to  advenuen. 
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Two  Helpful 
Books  for  Every 
Home  -^ 


Either  book  is 
worth    having. 
Both  are  worth  asking  for. 

One — the  new  Slolx^miclt*  Bookcase 
catalogue  suggests  library  furnish- 
ings and  arrangement.  The  other 
contains  lists  of  the  "World's  Best 
Books"  for  children  and  adults. 
Both  sent  upon  request. 

Slol>c^Vcri>ickc 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  sold  at  uniform  prices,  freight 
prepaid  everywhere. 

We  not  only  furnish  the  most 
economical  and  practical  bookcases 
for  the  home — but  we  now  assist 
you  in  a  substantial  way  bjr  furnish- 
ing plans  of  artistic  library  interiors, 
and  by  giving  you  authoritative  lists 
of  the  best  books  published.  Cata- 
logue and  Book  Lists  mailed  Free. 
Simply  address  Dept.Y. 

JTbc  9loW^Vcr»icl<e(?a, 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


■  ■■■■■    Siffn  and  Mail  77ii.<?  Coupon  Todajf  •■■■■■■■ 
B  To?h£  Slul>c^V«rnick*C<wDeptV.Ciiiciiuiati.U.SJl. 

■  Mail  to  address  below  lists  of  *'The  World's  Best  Books" 

■  and  vour   new  iUastrated    catalocae  of    Globe-Wernlcke 

■  Bookcases. 

■  ^ame 


■  Address . 


Town State 


THIS  IS   TOMPKINS 


$20,000  A  YEAR 

FOR 
ANOTHER   MAN 
LIKE  TOIVIPKINS 

Tompkins  is  an  up-State 
New  Yorker — manufac- 
tured paper-making 
machinery  many  years, 
without  setting  the 
world  on  fire,  and  took 
up  the  sale  of  our  New 
York  City  real  estate  in 
his  own  community, just 
to  give  his  active  brain 
exercise.  He  entered 
our  School  of  Salesmanship,  and  is  now- 
making  $20,ooo  a  year. 

Mr.  Tompkins  is  a  quiet  man  of  few  words, 
but  he  knows  his  facts,  and  drives  them  home 
in  short  sledge-hammer  sentences.  This  ac- 
counts for  one-third  his  success.  Then,  he  de- 
li\ers  the  goods— this  accounts  for  the  other 
two-thirds.  We  have  got  the  goods — in  the 
best  real  estate  bargains  on  earth.  Within  the 
past  two  years  competition  has  disappeared 
in  the  dusty  distance.  That's  what  makes  it 
easy  to  sell  our  New  York  City  real  estate. 

There  is  a  Tompkins  in  ever>'  county  in  the  land,  but 
ve  do  not  know  him — the  chances  are  be  doesn't  even 
know  himself.  Our  School  of  Salesmanship  brings  him 
out.  It  introduces  brains  and  the  man  to  each  other,  and 
both  to  us.  $i.oo entrance  fee  just  to  show  good  faith. 
Send  the  dollar  and  get  instruction  and  a  high-class 
position,  or  the  dollar  back  if  you  want  it. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO. 

Dept.M  10,  School  of  Saletmaiuhip,  261  Broadway.New  York 

This  should  appeal  especially  to  men  doing  high-class 
work,  such  as  bank  cashiers,  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
merchants.  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Salesmanship 
acquired,  new  business  developed,  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  present  relationships 


rapid  development  which  has  occurred 
throughout  the  whole  West,  I  will  cite  just 
one  instance.  Five  years  ago  I  stopt  at  the 
town  of  Fort  YancouA^er,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  River,  opposite  Portland. 
It  was  then  a  town  of  1,200  inhabitants, 
largely  made  up  of  small  merchants  and  that 
class  of  people  who  catered  to  the  Ignited 
States  troops  stationed  at  the  fort.  To-day  it 
is  a  city  of  20.000  inhabitants,  with  paved 
streets,  public  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
water  works,  etc. 

"The  demand  for  money  comes  from  all 
classes.  Merchants,  farmers,  promoters,  and 
municipalities  are  all  seeking  capital  with 
which  to  keep  up  w^ith  the  procession  of 
development  and  progress.  Irrigation  proj- 
ects are  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
demand.  Interest  rates  of  10  per  cent,  and 
even  higher  are  not  uncommon.  Bank 
credits  in  too  great  a  proportion  have  been 
converted  into  fixt  forms  of  investment 
greater  than  the  immediate  ability  of  capital 
to  supply.  There  is  one  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  namely  liquidation, 
and  this  in  my  opinion  is  not  far  distant." 

As  a  final  comment  on  these  two  state- 
ments, the  writer  in  Moody's  declares  that 
"the  speculative  temperament  seems  to  have 
gotten  the  better  of  the  judgment  of  a  great 
many  people."  During  the  past  year  "we 
have  been  rapidly  returning  to  the  unstable 
industrial  and  business  conditions  which 
characterized  the  year  1906  and  the  early 
part  of  1907." 

NEW  SECURITIES  IN  LONDON 

Reports  from  London  are  that  the  issues  of 
new  securities  in  April  made  in  numbers  the 
largest  total  on  record.  There  were  172  issues. 
The  total  for  April  last  year  was  only  50, 
for  April  two  years  ago  only  38,  and  three 
years  ago  only  36.  In  the  total  of  amounts 
the  issues  for  last  April  almost  made  a  record 
also.  The  amount  has  been  exceeded  only 
twice — once  in  April,  1901,  and  again  in  July, 
1898.  On  both  occasions,  however,  a  large 
number  of  public  loans  had  been  crowded 
into  a  single  month.  The  issues  of  April  this 
year  are  classified  as  follows: 

No.  ot 

Description.  Issues.  Amounts. 

Public  loans 5  £4,644,000 

Financial 25  3,697,100 

Commercial  and  miscel 99  14,413,200 

Issues  by  existing  CCS 33  11, 220700 

■Alining 10  2,749,700 

.„  .Total   172  £36,726,700 

Bill  issues 3  12,000,000 

Grand  total 175  £48,726,700 


WESTERN  LAND  SPECULATION 

It  is  noted  in  The  Financial  Chronicle  that 
"Western  bankers,  perhaps  a  little  tardily, 
are  realizing  that  the  speculation  in  land, 
to  which  they  have  been  parties  through 
somewhat  extensive  lending  of  money,  is 
surrounded  with  unfavorable  features."  Out 
of  this  .speculation  has  grown  "an  unprece- 
dented efflux  of  farmers  from  our  North- 
western States  to  Canada,"  American 
farmers  having  sold  their  farms  to  new- 
comers "  for  fancy  prices, "  and  large  mortgages 
having  been  given  to  raise  the  money  where- 
with to  pay  for  them.  Out  of  this  condition 
has  been  developed  an  abnormal  expansion 
of  bank  loans,  so  that,  according  to  a  Chicago 
banker,  "most  of  the  Western  bankers  have 
decided  to  be  very  conservati've  in  lending 
money  this  year  until  the  situation  changes." 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  beg.an  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trving  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  tind  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE.  " 

If  vou  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  TeLW'^lu. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 
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If  your  money  earns  less  than  6"  yc 
will  be  interested  in  our  Secured  Cer- 
tificates on  which  6%  per  annum  is  paid 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually. 
Write  Jor  booklet  "F" 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

lCAPITAL£SURPlUSt400.ooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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This  Pump  Requires^ 
No  Attention 


The  Ideal  system  of  supplying  running  water  for 
use  in  suburban  homes  or  on  farms,  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  catalog  K   and  guaranteed  estimate 
Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  140  Nassau  St.  ,N.  Y. 

Factorv:  Chester.  Pa. 


Steel  FishiniRod^ 

U  Go  fishingr.  Friend,  and  get  a  REAL  ^"'^  Best.  Fish  now  \ 
'I  while  the  fishing's  good.  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  all  about 
I  ' '  BRISTOL ' '  Rods — used  by  more  fishermen,  -wear  longer, 
look  better  and  give  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  rod 
of  any  price,  material  or  brand.  Fish  with  a  "  BRISTOL  " 
'  and  yoa'll  understand  why.  Every  rod  guaranteed  3  years ■ 
Tj.,^^FKEE— Beautiful  new  Catalog  and  "BRISTOL"  hook 
'  remover  for  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

"^^        "Bristol"    1910    art   calendar 
I    mailed  for  25c. 

'thehortonmfg.co. 

43Uorton  St. 
Bristol 

^       co.v.v. 


A  Genuine  Panama 
SJnHat/^for  $  j 


Style  No.  600 


Crown  4-4Jiii. 
lirlm  2J-3iii. 


FI\K  aUALITV   P.*\.%M.4  !!>TnA\V-L,lj;lit,  Cool 

and  Dlir.lble.     Can  l^e  renovated  and  reblocked  each  season  as 

good  as  new.   We  Knilipr  these  Hats  direct  from  the 
Month  Aiiiericaii  .Vntives— Then  shape  and   trim   them  in 

KewYorkto  1910  styles— We  Save  You  Two  Profits. 

They  are  easily  worth  $10  in  any  hat  store.  CatalOS  of  20 
other  styles  in  Men's  and  Women's  Panamas  on  request. 

Your  old  Panama  renovated  and  reblocked  in  any  style  on  receipt 
of  $2  00,  Don't  Wait  for  the  seorching  weather—Order  To- 
djiy.  *,'iving  styh-  No,  and  head  size. 

CULEBRA  HAT  CO.,  Panama  Hat  Gatberen  and  Distributer* 

Dept.  A,  H  and  13  Waverley  Place,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  .as  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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This  authority  is  said  to  have  personally 
investigated  the  situation  is  several  States. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  recent  migration  to  ' 
Canada,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  that  in  the  one  year  ending  March 
31.  1910,  103.789  persons  went  to  that  coun- 
try' from  the  United  States,  while  only  57,930 
Canadians  came  to  this  country.  It  appears 
that  the  migration  to  Canada  includes  not 
only  farmers,  but  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers with  whom  they  have  done  business  in 
this  country.  Duriiisi  the  jiast  eight  years, 
the  immigration  to  Canada  from  this  country 
has  been  greater  than  that  from  England. 


THE   STATE   OF   TRADE 

Reports  to  Bradstreet's  indicate  that  trade 
as  a  whole  is  quiet,  the  causes  being  unfavora- 
ble weather  and  indefinite  crop  reports. 
Distributive  demands  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail  have  been  retarded.  At  the  same  time, 
the  feeling  in  financial  circles  "had  been 
rather  more  cheerful."  due  in  large  part  to 
sales  of  securities  abroad,  which  tended  to 
correct  the  unfavorable  features  in  our  foreign 
trade.  Bradstreet's  remarks,  however,  that 
the  optimism  found  in  the  East  does  not  pre- 
vail to  the  same  extent  in  western  distribu- 
tive markets.  The  weather  there  has  been 
cool  and  generally  wet,  the  progress  of  the 
crops  being  retarded.  Reports  from  the  West 
indicated  a  state  of  quiet,  with  the  fall  trade 
backward,  "tho  perhaps  equal  to  a  year  ago 
at  this  date." 

Comments  from  Dun's  Reinew  on  present 
conditions  include  the  following: 

"The  dry-goods  market  is  not  active,  the 
demand  for  both  cottons  and  woolens  being 
mostly  for  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  re- 
quirements. Shoes  are  also  quiet,  altho 
shipments  are  increasing.  Bank  clearings  in 
New  York  fall  slightly  behind  those  of  corre- 
sponding periods  in  1909  and  1906,  but  gains 
continue  outside  of  New  York.  7.3  per  cent, 
greater  than  a  year  ago  and  21.8  per  cent. 
over  1906,  and  this  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ence in  business  conditions  and  business 
sentiment. 

"  Little  new  business  has  developed  in  pig 
iron,  altho  in  certain  directions  more  inquiries 
are  noted.  Consumers  generally  delay  im- 
portant purcha.ses  for  forward  delivery  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  regarding  prices.  Evi- 
dence is  not  lacking,  but  that  the  continued 
restriction  of  output  is  imparting  a  stronger 
tone  to  the  different  markets,  besides  bring- 
ing about  a  readjustment  of  supply  to  de- 
mand. Various  wage  advances  have  increased 
producers'  co.sts,  and,  not  unnaturally,  any 
•further  concessions  are  not  readily  granted. 
The  leading  interest  has  still  further  curtailed 
bla.st- furnace  operations,  now  having  about 
thirty  stacks  idle,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
stocks  are  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  tons  weekly. 

Moody's  Magazine  for  May  presents  le.ss 
hopeful  views.  It  declares  that  there  has  been 
"an  unquestionable  fallingo-ff  in  commercial 
and  industrial  activity,"  while  mercantile 
reports  indicate  "an  unusually  heavy  slacken- 
ing in  normal  demand."  In  the  dry-goods 
and  other  trades  there  has  been  "a  distinct 
change  since  the  middle  of  April."  The  feel- 
ing is  "more  pessimistic  than  has  been  antici- 
pated even  by  the  most  careful  judges  of  the 
situation."  The  writer  believes  the  optimis- 
tic views  of  Wall  Street  are  iil-timod  and  that 
the  optimists  "have  allowed  the  jjrosperity 
of  the  last  two  years  to  over-top  their  judg- 
ment as  to  the  real  trend  of  things." 


HOME-BREAD  and  BUTTER-CLOTHES 

and  SHOES— sometimes  the  DOCTOR— 

and  the  chance  to  go  to  SCHOOL 

^LL  these  your  widow  or  your  orphans  must  have — just  as 
you  are  providing  them  for  your  wife  and  children  now — 
Your  absence  w^ill  not  lessen  their  appetites — nor  obviate 
their  necessities — m  the  least  degree — your  going  may 
affect  only  their  income  and  consequently  their  ability  to 
have  these  things,  'k  And  how  about  the  little  pleasures  of  life  which 
you  delight  in  giving  them  now? — Don't  you  think  they  will  need  a 
Summer  vacation? — and  an  occasional  outing  just  the  same — even 
though  you  cannot  be  here  to  share  these  enjoyments  with  them?^Why 
let  your  family  carry  this  risk — when  life  insurance  was  devised  pri- 
marily for  this  very  purpose? — Don't  stop  to  think,  about  it — ACT! 
— NOW! — TO-DAY! — You  do  not  know— it  may  already  be  too 
late  for  y^ou  to  get  these  benefits.  4'  Send  for  THE  EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  man  and  find  out: 

*$?  First:  Whether  you  can  become  a  member  of  the  Society; 

'k  Second:  How  little  it  will  cost  to  put  an  Equitable  policy  between 
^our  family  (not  ^ou, — for  you  will  not  be  here  to  pay  the  price  of 
neglect  and  delay),  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  can  happen 
to  a  man's  family  when  he  is  not  here  to  look  out  for  them. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"  Strongest  in  the  World 


>> 


The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  (]() 

*"'  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  ••UU 

*      THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLCASE  YOU  Oft  YOUR  MONEY  RETUNDEO 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEODINS    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


HO'SKmS      PHiLA. 


91  2CMESINUT  ST. 


A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

DiseasfH  of  the  piims  ;tnd  teeth.  Gold  or  ix^rceitiin  inlays, 
gold  and  porcelain  reHtoration  of  the  dental  aroh.  An  tip- 
per all-|»or<*«»|jilii  i>Iate  the  nearest  to  nature  ever  made. 
Xel.  for  appointment  3i:i0  Murray  Hill.  ("ouHultation  4  to 
5  P.  M.    Vr.  C  F.  »!iiiinii.  :ieo  5tli  Ave.,  ^>w  York 


Summer  Cottages 


Shipped  Anywhere    Freight  Paid 

You  can  have  one  of  (Mir  lifautiful  Cornell  I'ortaMe  CottaKen 
HhipiM*d  anywhere  in  thin  rountry  and  erected  in  ho  me  ehiirniink' 
locality.  You  can  !)«»  indepen<lent  of  hotelH  and  boardinu-houMcs 
with  their  noine.  discomfortK  and  confuHion.  and  have  a  real  va- 
eation  in  your  own  Hummer  home. 

Cornell  Portable  Houses 

are  l>uilt  in  manv  HtyloH  and  Hi/^eH.  in  Hi-ctionHcnnv^'nient  forKhip- 
pint;  an<l  handling.  Huilt  of  HrHt-claHM  nuiterialH  bv  Nkllh'd 
workmen,  erected  and  handHomelv  paint«'d  .\l  (hit  factory,  they 
ar«'complet<'  in  every  flctiiil.  You  can  f|ulckly  .ind  eaHil>aHHcni)ilc 
themHimpl>  by  lK)ltiniei*6etioDHtoKether;  evir^thinKiH  numbered 
—  no  Bkilfed  help  re(|uired.  They  will  witJintand  the  wcvereKt 
ntormtt  and  en<Iure  for  yeani.  Th<j  rimt  im  very  low.  and  within 
everyone'H reach.  Hundredii  inoKe.  May  we  Ncnd  >ou  ourcuti.loKV 

Wyclcoff  Lumber  L  Manufacturing  Co.,  408  Adams  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Our  readers  are  a^ked  to  meutioD  TiiK  LitilKakv  Diukht  wben  wnuuK  u>  uaverUM^m. 


rravel  and  Pesort  Directory     I  Travel  and  Pcsort  Directory 


A  NEW  1910  BOOKLET 
IN  COLORS,  FREE. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

The  ■■  Wvlie  Way"  in  Yellowstone  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  art  of 
campinpr    t>ie  result  of  27  seasons'  actual  experience.    Each  permanent  camp 

an  ensemble  of  pine-embowered  tent-cottages, 
with  every  tent  framed,  floored  and  heated. 
Cozy  sanitary  camps,  dry  bracing  air,  comfort- 
able transportation  and  stupendous  scenery— all 
combine  to  make  the  "  Wylie  Way"  the  outing 
experience  of  a  lifetime.  Six  day  tours  (or 
lonuer)  start  daily,  June  14th  to  Sept.  i^th,  from 
both  Park  Gateways.  Wylie's  four-color  cover, 
beautifully  illustrated  iqio  handbook  is  of  com- 
pelling interest  to  travelers.     Free.    Address 

WYLIE  PERMANENT  CAMPING  CO. 
DKPT.  B,  I>IVl.V4,iSTO.V,  >IO.\T. 


"WYLIE  WAY" 


MARSTERS 

TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  bertlis  still 
available  for  sailings  in 
May.  June,  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select  par- 
ties; comprehensive  itineraries:  competent 
conductors;  moderate  rates.  Correspond 
withGEOKGK  E.  MARSTERS 
248  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
31  WEST  30th  STREET,    NEW  YORK 


SpecialEuropeanTour 


JILY 


$41.- 


First  Clais   61 -day  zia  Mediterranean 

Under  Expert  Leadership 
VI«ilTI\«i    «     tOlVTKIES 

All  Noted  Points  of  Interest  on  the  Continent 

and  the  PASSION   PLAY 

nKKKM.W  TOIRIST  CO. 

340  Wasliington  Street  Boston,  Mass^ 


Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Embracing  Colorado,  VelloNvstone  Park, 
Grand  Canyon,  Canadian  Rockies,  Yosemite 
Valley,  Alaska,  etc.  Special  train,  personally 
conducted,  starts  July  2d,  $185.85  to  $307.15, 
covers  all  expenses.  Other  tours  to  principal 
resorts.  Send  for  itineraries,  mention  tour 
desired. 

FRANK  TOURIST  COMPANY 
398  Broadway.  New  York.     Established  1875. 

Fl*<><*  Tl*in  '°  Europe  or  in  America 
*  •■•  '^'^  **  *!*  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


EUROPE 

A  Few  /  June  11.  $590 
Vacancies  in  -  June  18,  $620 
These  Tours   \  July     9,  $375 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Itineraries 

THK  BOSTOX  TR.WKt,  SOCIKTV 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

Travel  that  mc.ms  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  given  worthy  consideration. 
SICILY.GREECE— Sail,June3cl,21st 
Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Atliena 
Italy,    Germany     Sail    June   25,   July   2 
Norway,   Russia — Sail    June    16,  July  2 
Engleind,  Holland— Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 
Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
iq  Trinity  Place         -         -         Boston,  Mass. 

1)UNNING  TOURS 

Small,  limited  parties;  strictly  first-class. 
Sailing  June  11,25,  July  2,  5.  Norway-Russia, 
June  16.  BEACON  TOURS.  .Sailing  June  2;, 
July  2,  6,  Q,  12,  23.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE. 
Sailing  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  ApL,  igii.  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.  Westward.  Sept.  27,  iqio.  East- 
ward, Nov.  iq,  iqio.  Popular  Tour,  Oct.  11, 
iqio.     Send  for  full  itineraries. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  Best  in  Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

>^^^  PASSION  PLAY 

North  Cape  and  Russia,  June  8 — British 
Isles  and  Continental,  June  18 — and 
other  delightful  journeys. 

Round  iHl  World 

12  Months'  Tour,  August  10 

7  Months'  Tour,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc..  Sailing 
Oct.  29.     Seven  Months 

Please   mention    which    Booklet    you 
desire 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT'S  COOL  IN  CANADA 
Spend  your  vacation  in  New  Brinswick, 
where  days  and  nights  are  cool.  Excellent 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  at  reasonable 
rates.  River,  lake  and  seashore  resorts. 
Good  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  camping, 
and  much  to  interest  all  visitors.  Write  the 
New  Brunswick  Tourist  Associatio.n',  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  for  illustrated  booklet  and  other 
information. 

VERMONT  VACATION  RESORTS 

1,>0  Page  Illustrated  Book.  Full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  SumnierResorts  in 
Vermont  and  shores  Lake  Chaniplain 

with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  f7  per  week  and  up.  Send  6c 
stamps  for  mailing.  Address,  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  II,  385  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BK.^CO.V     STREKT,     Z.     BOSTOV 


$250 


THE  KUGLER  TOURS  Mlted, 

Continental  and  Norway  travel  Descriptive 
itineraries.  Write  Dr.  M.  M.  Kugler,  7  E. 
4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOHNSON'S    TOURS 

A  few  vacancies  in  two  tours  June  nth, 
"  Friedrich  der  Grosse  "  and  "  Canopic  "  90 
and  100 days — via  Mediterranean  Route.  Italy 
to  Scotland,  with  Pastum,  Assisi,  Perugia, 
Ravenna,  the  finest  Swiss  Passes,  Passion 
Play,  etc.  .Also  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin  in 
loo-daytour.  Others  tours  full.  Send  for  book, 
map  and  list  of  prominent  persons  booked. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

TWENTY  TOURS 


Oberammergau  in  every  one.  Italy.  Sailing 
dates.  May  21  to  July  q.  Auto  Tour  in  France, 
not  expensive.  Germany,  sailing  July  2,  g,  16, 
20,  30.  North  Cape,  with  or  without  Russia. 
Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scotland.  Our  leaders  sho'M 
you  mucli  modern  life.  Write  for  tra\el  and 
hotel  brochure.  Free. 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.  Appleton.  Wisconsin 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Cunard  Line        \    t^w-  « 
S.  JS.  Campania     1    «'"'>«' 

Conducted  party,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  including  Passion  Play. 

Cost  $450.    Itinerary  now  ready.    Only  a 
few  vacancies. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 
398  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Established  1875. 

Eg>T>t  and  Palestine    ....    $600 

British  Isles  Tour 250 

Oberaniniersau  Special  .  .  S.'SO 
Berlin- A tliens-Ronie-London  400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mats. 

EUROPE  loll^t  The  Ideal  Way 

J.  V.  (iR.\H.lM 

Ideal  Toui-»<,  Box  1035-D,  Pittsburg 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

Board  day  or  week.    Convenient,  quiet  loca- 
tion.    Rates  moderate. 

GRANT,  17  Hatton  Place. 


Are  you  tired  of  the  "fished 
out"  places?  Do  you  want 
to  get  away  from  the  beaten 
track  of  other  vacationers 
and  get  into  a  real  unspoiled 
region  ?     :::::::: 

COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

It's  great  here!  Until  you  whip 
these  lakes  and  streams  with  your 
fishing  tackle  you  won't  know  the 
kind  of  fishing  that  can  still  be  had. 
And  until  you  explore  this  big  coun- 
try of  endless  streams  and  lakes  in 
your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at 
Its  possibilities. 

There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  forest 
reserve  in  this  section.  It  is  ideal 
for  anyone  who  loves  the  "open''— it 
is  a  wonderland  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers— it  is  the  real  kind  of  va- 
cation country  nowso  seldom  found. 

The  Company  provides  three 
splendid  hotels — all  equipped  with 
modem  comforts.  The  cuisine  is 
first-class  always.  The  cost  is  not 
high.  You  can  take  a  Pullman 
direct  to  Temagami  Station  from 
Toronto. 

Come  to  Temagami — but  send  first  for 
our  handsome  book  on  this  country. 
Its  illustrations  are  a  treat  and  it  gives 
all  kinds  of  information  that's  interest- 
ing: Write  for  a  copy  to-day  as  they 
are  being  sent  out  fast. 

TEMAGAMI  STEAMBOAT  &  HOTEL 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canad, 


TEL  CO.  I 

da.  I 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

e<;i'pt-i'.\l,estIx\e-«jri<:ec'k 

Sail  in  February,  1911,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Maps. 

BIUE.%1'  OF  I'lVIVERSITV  TR.%VEIi 
IQ  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEAN  HOUSE  ^S?,ta"iit«^S^v. 

Old  Summer  Resort,   pleasantly  located,  ' 
commodious    lawns    running    to  lake ;    fine 
shade  trees,  perfecdy  healthy.     Booklet  sent 
on  application.        A.  H.  Dean,  Proprietor. 


WORLD  TOUR— ORIENT 

Also :  Tonr  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  (Cbristmas 
in  Rome) ,  and  France,  sailing  November. 

DE   POTTER   TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway         -        -         NEW  YORK 


Classified    Colu  mns 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS       INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention  ;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress ;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &.  Co.,  849  "F"  Washington. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered 
for  one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     Established  16  years. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attys. 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  PATENTS  OBTAINED  bR  NO 
CH.ARGE  MADE.  Easy  payments.  15  years 
official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  highest 
references.  Patents  advertised  free.  Send 
sketch  for  free  search  and  report,  also  illus- 
trated inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  BUN- 
VE.A  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.\TENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.     Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  i86g. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  6:2  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
Ji.  E.  Vrooman, 806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


6,  GUARANTEED  F.-VRM  MORT- 
GAGES on  farms  in  famous  Pee  Dee  Section 
of  South  Carolina;  richest  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  truck  section  in  South.  Security  abso- 
lute. No  mortgage  guaranteed  by  us  exceeds 
sot  of  market  value  of  farm.  Write  for  our 
mortgage  list.  PEE  DEE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY, Capital  $50,000,  Florence,  S.  C. 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  5  -  to  1%.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  \alue.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
'^ BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES," 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 

$100.00  INVESTED  WITH  US  will  pay 
you  $3.75  each  six  months;  with  an  additional 
profit  of  $25.00  in  from  three  to  six  years. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

E.M.MARTIN,  Sec. 
Key  West,  Florida. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIeT 

EL  DORADO,  ARKANSAS,  has  the  cash 
and  sites  to  offer  manufacturers  to  locate  in 
their  town,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  best 
timber  district  in  the  south.  Address 
L.  L.  DECOU,  Secretary  of  the  El  Dorado 
Industrial  League,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 


REAL   ESTATE 


THE  BIG  LAND  SHOW 
to  be  held  next  November  in  Chicago,  under 
the  auspices  of  THE  CHICAGO  TRI- 
BUNE, will  have  exhibits  of  land  products 
from  everj'  state  in  the  United  States.  Every 
responsible  land  company  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit. Space  in  this  show  is  not  sold  to  wild 
cat  companies.  If  you  want  land,  visit  this 
show. 


WANTED:  SHORT  STORIES 

We  want  snappy,  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing stories  for  a  new  magazine  devoted  to  the 
Office  and  Home. 

\ye  prefer  stories  full  of  human  interest,  re- 
lating to  business  deals,  sales,  credits,  etc. 

Other  stories  will  also  be  accepted  for 
later  publication. 

For  further  information,  etc.,  write 
W.  MFG.  CO., 
Box  85,  Monroe,  Mich. 

AUTHORS :  Our  lists  go  regularly  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  IMss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

POEMS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 

WANTED 

Sample  copies  of  our  publications  15  cents. 

MAGAZINE  E. 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street New  York 

SUGGICSTIONS  FOR  SPEECHES,  Lec- 
tures, Essays,  Arguments,  etc.  General  Re- 
search. Translations.  Programmes  arranged. 
Revision  and  Disposal  of  Manuscripts. 
Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision  Bureau, 
58  Momingside  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  20 
stamps  ROBT.  L.  JOHN.STON, 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Wide-Awake  Sales  Agents  to 
handle  "Eureka"  Steel  Ranges  for  Cash, 
Notes,  or  time-payments.  Write  for  selling 
plan.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  316  Chestnut 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED— College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  .\GENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

FOR  THE  HOME 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire — the  strongest  fence 
wire  made!  See  the  Page  Knot — the  knot 
t/uit  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F.  Adrian,  Michigan. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discoimts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
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UZZLE  the  tariff  agitators !  "  demands  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.).  No  superman,  however, 
having  yet  appeared  to  perform  this  feat,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  discussion  of  the  jarring  views  of  Democrats 
and  "  regular  "  and  "  insurgent  "  Republicans  upon  the  Payne  Law 

must  continue  a  leading  edi- 
torial feature  until  the  fall 
elections  shall  have  given  the 
voters. an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  upon  the 
subject. 

As  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Payne,  which  we  treated 
last  week,  is  regarded  as  em- 
bodying several  of  the  most 
important  points  that  will  be 
used  in  Republican  defenses 
of  the  tariff  in  the  coming 
campaign,  so  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  leader  of 
the  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  taken  to 
indicate  the  lines  along  which 
the  Democratic  attack  on  the 
tariff  will  be  made.  It  has 
been  noted  that  whereas  Mr. 
Payne  attacked  the  recent 
utterance  of  the  insurgent 
Republican,  Senator  Dolli- 
ver,  upon  the  tariff,  Mr. 
Clark  quotes,  with  approval, 
several  passages  from  the 
same  speech. 

Like  many  of  his  party  Mr. 
Clark  opposes  the  creation  of 
a  tariff  commission  as  an- 
other endeavor  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Executive  at  the 
expense  of  the  Congress,  and  ridicules  the  section  of  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill  providing  for  this  innovation  as  "  A  motion  to  post- 
pone the  verdict  of  the  people  on  the  Payne-Aldrich-Smoot 
Tariff  Bill  to  a  more  convenient  season— more  convenient  to 
the  stand-pat  leaders."  That  such  commissions  are  futile,  he 
argues,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  a  tariff  commission  in 
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"HE  KNOWS  MORE  ABOLT  THE 
TARIFF  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAN  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES." 

Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver(Rep.),of  Iowa, 
declares  that  many  of  the  schedules  in 
the  new  Tariff  L.aw  were  virtually  dic- 
tated by  the  interests  concerned. 


1882  recommended  average  reductions  of  20  per  cent,  in  tariff 
rates.  Congress  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  increasing  rates  about 
10  per  cent.  ;  and  he  recalls  also  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
wood-pulp  and  print-paper  were  ignored  in  the  conference 
report  upon  the  present  tariff.     Further,  says  Mr.  Clark, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  March,  1913,  called 
by  a  Democratic  President. 
So  that  spending  $250,000  per 
annum  to  educate  President 
Taf  t  on  the  tariff  question  is 
wasteful  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cess. By  the  time  he  learns 
his  tariff    lesson    he  will  be 

citizen,    in    which 

wish    him  all    the 
this     world     can 


a  private 
station  I 
blessings 
bestow. " 


Paying  his  respects  to  Sen- 
ator Dolliver  as  one  whom 
he  has  long  regarded  "  as  the 
greatest  orator  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,"  Mr.  Clark 
quotes  from  the  Senator's 
speech  some  of  the  "  tersest 
sentences, "  attacking  the  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  silk  schedules 
and  the  rates  on  coal  and 
agricultural  implements,  to- 
gether with  his  summing  up  : 

"  So  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  the  tariff  revision 
in  fact  carries  rates  as  high, 
or  higher,  than  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law  on  most  articles 
of  general  use  in  their  finished 
condition.  Most  of  the  re- 
ductions were  so  trivial  as  to 
be  ridiculous,  and  were  either 
upon   articles  which   we   do 

not  import  to  any  extent  (but,  on  the  contrary,  export  in 
enormous  quantities)  or  were  for  the  purpose  of  further  pro- 
tecting the  manufacturers,  especially  by  reducing  the  duties 
on  raw  materials,  while  most  of  the  rates  on  finished  products 
were  either  kept  at  the  Dingley  Tariff  standard  or  were 
increased. " 

Ridiculing    Mr.    Payne's   claim    that,    "like   all  Republican 
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protective  tai-iffs,  the  present  law  furnishes  a  sufficient  amount 
to  run  the  Government  without  resorting  to  bonds  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest  in  time  of  peace,"  Mr.  Clark  points  to  the  issues 
of  bonds  and  Treasury  certificates  under  President  Harrison  and 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Dingley  Bill  as  stains  on  the 


THE   OXE   DISCORDANT   NOTE. 

— Munson  in  the  Newark  News. 

Republican  record.     Chaffing  Mr.  Payne  for  inconsistency  in 
his  argument,  Mr.  Clark  continues : 

"  The  gentleman  declared  that  they  put  up  the  tariff  on  hosi- 
ery, and  as  a  consequence  the  price  of  hosiery  has  gone  down. 
Then  he  declared  that  they  put  up  the  tariff  on  wines,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  price  of  wines  had  gone  up.  He  seems  to  have 
been  playing  both  ends  against  the  middle,  for  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  any  sane  man  that,  if  putting  up  the  tariff  on  hosiery 
made  the  price  of  hosiery  go  down,  then,  by  the  same  token, 
putting  up  the  tariff  on  wine  would  have  made  the  price  of  wine 
go  down 

"  The  gentleman  from  New  York  seems  to  argue  that  the 
lower  the  tariff  on  an  article  the  higher  will  be  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  vice  versa.  That,  of  course,  is  utterly  prepos- 
terous and  is  fully  answered  by  asking  the  simple  question:  If 
the  tariff  does  not  put  up  the  price  of  an  article,  what  do  the 
proponents  of  the  tariff  want  with  it  ?  To  prove  his  absurd 
theory  he  cites  the  fact  that,  tho  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  re- 
duced from  $2  a  thousand  to  $1.25  a  thousand,  the  price  of  lum- 
ber has  gone  up.  It  is  true  that  before  the  last  of  us  got  out 
of  Washington  in  August,  1909,  the  Lumber  Trust  marked  up 
the  price  of  lumber  $1  a  thousand,  and  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  done  its  duty  it  would  by  this  time  have  filled  the 
jails  so  full  of  Lumber-Trust  magnates  that  their  arms  and  legs 
would  stick  out  at  the  windows  and  the  doors 

"  In  one  breath  the  gentleman  from  New  York  glorifies  his 
bill  because  it  shuts  out  importations.  In  the  next  he  glorifies 
it  because  it  has  increased  importations.  .  .  .  He  must  either 
take  the  position  that  a  tariff  bill  is  good  just  in  proportion  as 
it  shuts  out  importations,  or  that  it  is  good  precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  it  permits  importations." 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  discuss  Mr.  Payne's  contention  that  the 
tariff  had  not  raised  the  price  of  foodstuffs  ;  but,  in  reference  to 
the  woolen  schedule  and  the  cost  of  clothing,  he  quotes  a  maga- 
zine article  to  the  effect  that, 

"  Not  only  the  suit  of  clothes,  but  everything  else  that  the 
workingman  uses,  has  gone  up  in  price.  The  denim  overalls 
that  he  formerly  purchased  for  50  cents  are  now  75  cents,  and 
his  cotton  shirt  has  advanced  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  and  $1. 
He  is  still  offered  a  50-cent  shirt,  but  it  is  made  of  a  poor  flimsy 
fabric  in  which  he  really  can  not  afford  to  invest  if  he  has  the 
price  of  better  quality." 


Dwelling  on  this  matter  he  also  quotes  the  Winona  speech,  in 
which  President  Taf t  said : 

"With  respect  I  to  the  wool  schedule,  I  agree  that  it  is  too 
high  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  reduced,  and  that  it  probably 
represents  considerably  more  than  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here." 

Admitting  his  own  conviction  that  absolutely  free  woolen 
goods  would  be  a  blessing,  Mr.  Clark  concludes : 

"  We  say  that  the  rates  in  the  woolen-goods  schedule  are  en- 
tirely too  high.  The  President  says  the  same  thing.  On  that 
one  question  he  and  I  are  agreed.  He  is  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. The  House  is  Republican  by  43  majority  and  the  Senate 
is  Republican  by  26  majority. 

"  I  have  a  fair  proposition  to  make  to  the  President  and  to 
my  Republican  friends  which  will  promote  harmony  and  which 
will  bring  untold  blessings  to  the  consumers  of  the  land.  Let 
the  President  send  a  message  to  Congress,  clear,  short,  and 
vigorous,  which  shows  that  he  means  business,  proposing  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  woolen-goods  schedule ;  let  Mr.  Chair- 
man Payne  report  that  bill  from  his  committee  and  put  it  on 
its  passage  and,  without  having  consulted  a  single  Democrat  in 
the  House,  I  will  give  bond  for  the  proposition  that  every  Demo- 
crat will  line  up  and  vote  for  it.  ...  I  am  so  much  interested 
in  seeing  the  American  people  have  cheaper  woolen  clothes  that, 
without  having  consulted  a  single  Democrat,  I  am  certain  that 
every  one  of  them  will  agree  that,  if  the  President  will  send  in 
a  message  recommending  the  bill  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
Mr.  Chairman  Payne  will  report  it  and  put  it  on  its  passage, 
we  will  not  offer  an  amendment  of  any  sort  to  it.  The  whole 
transaction  could  be  consummated  in  less  than  a  week  and  a 
shout  of  rejoicing  would  ascend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  seething  waters  of  the  sunlit' 
Gulf.  It  matters  not  that  the  President  would  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  the  glory. " 

Great  interest  has  likewise  attached  to  the  maiden  speech  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  the  wealthy  manufacturer 
and  former  Republican,  recently  elected,  mainly  on  the  tariff 
issue,  as  a  Democrat  from  what  was  formerly  a  Republican  dis- 
trict. Calling  for  tariff  revision,  preferably  under  Democratic 
direction,  at  an  extra  session  next  spring,  Mr.  Foss  declared : 

"  As  a  representative  here  in  Congress  of  this  reform  and  as 
a  representative  manufacturer  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 


AND   THE   VILLAIN   STILL   PURSUED   HER. 

^Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

New  England,  employing  large  numbers  of  skilled  workmen, 
and  using  large  quantities  of  the  finished  products  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  I  state  publicly  here  that,  in  my  judgment,  my  industry 
and  the  people  employed  in  it  would  not  suffer  vmder  free-trade 
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NAXrRE   CAST   A   DAMPNESS   OVER   THE    MEETING. 


MRS.    HARRIET   STANTOX    BLATfll 


New  York  City,  on  May  21,  was  the  scene  of  the  biggest  woman-suffrage  demonstration  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  A  mammoth  proces- 
sion down  Fifth  Avenue  ended  with  speeches  in  T'nion  Square.  The  meeting  was  called  as  a  protest  against  the  failure  of  the  Albany  legislators  to 
vote  a  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  out  of  committee. 

THREATENING    MAN'S    SUPREMACY. 


conditions;  that  is,  if  the  45-per-cent.  duty  was  entirely  re- 
moved, and  provided  these  conditions  apply  to  the  whole  iron 
and  steel  industry  from  the  coal  and  iron  ore  up.  This  state- 
ment is  equally  true  of  other  staple  industries. 

"  In  fact,  I  believe  to-day  that  under  free-trade  conditions  we 
can  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  industries,  and  compete  to  better  advantage  than  we 
now  do." 

The  Baltimore  Stm,  which  on  this  point  seems  fairly  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Democratic  press,  believes  that  the  party 
must  win  on  the  tariff  issue  in  the  coming  campaign,  unless  a 
political  miracle  intervenes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  regards  the  renomination  of  all 
the  present  Republican  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  defeated 
by  an  insurgent  candidate,  as  a  significantly  solid  alinement  in 
support  of  the  Administration,  and  believes  that : 

"  The  country  is  rallying  again  to  the  defense  of  American 
interests,  industrial  and  commercial,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
tide  of  insurgency,  with  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
anti protection  Democracy,  is  retreating  from  its  high-water 
mark." 

The  Boston  Herald  (Ind. ),  however,  maintains  that  satisfac- 
tory tariff  legislation  is  not  to  be  expected  from  either  party 
under  the  present  system,  as  shown  by  the  inconsistent  votes 
of  Democratic  Senators  in  favor  of  protective  rates  where  such 
rates  would  serve  interests  in  their  own  States.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Board  of  Tariff  Experts,  The  Herald  finds,  lies 
the  hope  of  genuine  tariff  revision. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  SUGAR  FRAUDS 

NOT  THE  LEAST  sensational  aspect  of  Oliver  Spitzer's 
revelations  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Sugar  Trust 
picked  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  to  the  tune  of  millions,  one 
editor  remarks,  is  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  create  any 
sensation.  Others  explain  that  what  seems  like  apathy  in  the 
face  of  Spitzer's  confession  is  really  the  result  of  popular  dis- 
appointment over  the  failure  of  the  light  it  shed  to  illuminate 
the  interesting  nooks  and  corners  of  the  case.  Why,  the  public 
asks,  is  every  trail  of  guilt  lost  in  the  kindly  shadows  before  it 
reaches  those  "  men  higher  up  "  who  were  the  real  beneficiaries 
of  the  frauds  ?  Ernest  W.  Gerbracht  and  James  F.  Bender- 
nagel,  the  men  most  directly  implicated  by  Spitzer's  testimony, 
are  themselves  merely  employees  of  the  trust — Gerbracht  being 
the  superintendent  and  Bendernagel  the  cashier  of  the  Williams- 
burg refineiy.  What  Spitzer  had  to  say  stopt  short  of  Charles 
R.  Heike,  secretary  of  the  trust  and  executive  head  of  the 
refinery,  who  is  on  trial. 

It  was  a  startling  moment  for  the  defense  when  Spitzer,  with 
a  pardon  from  the  President  in  his  hand,  appeared  unexpectedly 
on  the  witness  stand  promising  to  tell  all  he  knew.  "  The  jig 
is  up,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  trust's  directors  then  in  the  court- 
room. The  dreaded  bomb,  however,  burst  with  a  comparatively 
mild  explosion.  The  gist  of  Spitzer's  testimony  is  summed  up 
by  the  New  York  World  in  the  following  sentences : 

"  Spitzer  testified  that  Gerbracht  was  the  connecting  link 
between  him  as  dock  superintendent  and  the  heads  of  the  trust 
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WHAT  PINCHOTISM  MEANS. 

— "  H.  M."  in  the  Portland  Orcgonian. 


WILLIAM   TELL. 

— Thornrlike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

THE    BALLINGER   EPISODE 


in  the  office  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street.  And  it 
was  Gerbracht,  according  to  Spitzer,  who  was  forever  urging 
Spitzer  to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  was  cheated  more. 

"  '  The  weights  are  too  heavy  '  Gerbracht  would  cry,  Spitzer 
testified.     '  We  are  being  robbed !  we  are  being  robbed !  ' 

"  So  the  little  weighers  who  were  getting  $3  a  week  more 
than  the  regular  $15  weekly  salary  of  the  honest  men,  for  their 
work  in  swindling  the  Government  out  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
risking  jail,  were  prodded  on  to  cheat  more 

"  It  was  Gerbracht,  too,  Spitzer  swore,  who  brought  a  bag  of 
money  to  Spitzer  every  week,  after  Spitzer  and  the  other  men, 
later  convicted,  had  been  discharged  by  the  trust  subsequent  to 

their  indictment 

"  Spitzer  also  told  how  the  '  ring  '  of  crooked  weighers  began 
to  clamor  for  more  pay  when  they  realized  the  worth  of  their 
work  to  the  trust.  They  were  getting  only  25  cents  a  week 
more  than  the  honest  men  at  first,  and  Spitzer  had  to  increase 
the  pay  to  $3  a  week. 

"  This  was  done,  Spitzer  swore,  with  the  knowledge  and  per- 
mission of  Gerbracht  and  Bendernagel.  The  latter,  as  cashier, 
and  his  assistants  were  instructed  not  to  mark  the  increase  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelop. 

"  Spitzer  testified  to  the  methods  used  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment. At  first  a  bag  of  lead  had  been  used  on  the  scales.  That 
made  a  difference  of  35  to  40  pounds  on  every  draft  of  sugar  of 
about  800  pounds'  weight.     That  was  in  1894  and  1895 

"  The  notorious  wire  springs,  Spitzer  swore,  were  invented 
by  him.  .  .  .  He  swore  also  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
signal  lights  which  gave  warning  when  any  of  the  customs  men 
were  coming  through  the  gates  of  the  dock." 

In  a  signed  statement  in  the  New  York  Evening  World 
Spitzer  says : 

"  Why  did  I  confess  ?  Because  I  couldn't  sleep.  For  three 
months  I  never  got  a  wink.  The  lies  I  swore  to  made  my  head 
ache  and  my  heart  burn.  Under  promises  of  being  cared  for,  I 
knew  my  boys  would  stand  pat  and  I  didn't  want  them  to  suffer 
what  I  did. 

"  I  felt  that  my  example  would  induce  them  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  frauds  they  knew  we  perpetrated,  and  I'll  be  disappointed 
if  they  don't.  Every  one  of  them  worked  the  steel  springs. 
They  know  it,  the  company  knew  it  and  indorsed  it;  everybody 
knew  it." 

Under  cross-examination  on  the  stand  he  said : 

"  The  frauds  began  before  my  time  and  I  was  there  twenty- 
nine  years.  I  don't  know  who  first  suggested  them.  I  just  fell 
into  them." 

Thus  his  testimony  stops  short  at  the  very  point  where  one 


might  expect  it  to  lead  around  the  corner  to  "  the  man  higher 
up."  Quite  independently  of  Spitzer's  confession,  however,  the 
prosecution  is  marshaling  facts  to  show  that  the  men  higher  up 
at  least  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  these  fraudulent  pro- 
ceedings. Some  of  this  later  evidence  is  thus  epitomized  in 
the  New  York  Sun : 

"  When  the  sugar  frauds  were  exposed,  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany in  Wall  Street  did  not  balance  by  many  thousands  of  pounds 
on  the  basis  of  the  false  weights  procured  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  scales.  With  these  weights  as  a  basis — and  state- 
ments put  in  yesterday  showed  this — more  refined  sugar  was 
being  turned  out  of  the  refineries  than  raw  sugar  that  went  into 
them,  and  in  the  refining  of  sugar  there  is  generally  a  loss.  But 
the  books  were  made  to  balance  in  the  company's  offices  by  in- 
serting there  amounts  that  it  is  alleged  represented  the  diffei-- 
ence  between  the  true  weights  and  the  false.  The  false  weights 
were  made  up  first  and  appeared  in  black  ink.  Then  the  differ- 
ences at  the  end  of  each  month,  carefully  collected  in  the  mean 
time,  were  inserted  in  red  ink." 

"  Get  the  thieves  higher  up, "  seems  to  be  the  popular  demand 
as  voiced  by  the  press.  The  idea  that  this  stealing,  which  put 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  the  trust,  was  originated 
and  organized  by  a  few  dock  laborers  and  custom-house  weigh- 
ers "  is  too  preposterous  and  absurd,"  remarks  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune.  The  same  is  indicated  in  various  ways  by  the  New 
York  World,  American,  and  Globe,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
Standard  Union,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  South  Bend  Tri- 
bune, the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat.     Says  the  last-named  paper: 

"  For  many  reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
'  make  good  '  in  its  fight  to  uncover  the  culprits  '  higher  up  '  in 
this  notorious  swindle.  ...  If  it  could  exchange  the  five  con- 
victed pawns  for  a  like  number  of  the  players  who  moved  them 
back  and  forth  across  the  board,  the  great  moral  lesson  incul- 
cated thereby  would  be  unfailingly  valuable  and  beneficial." 

"  If  there  are  financially  honest  men  connected  with  the  Sugar 
Trust,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "  they  must  have 
been  asleep  or  indifferent. " 

Approaching  the  subject  in  a  remote  and  philosophic  spirit 
the  Albany  Times-Union  remarks: 

"  Why  does  sugar  corrupt  morals  in  a  way  not  even  predicated 
of  liquor,  tobacco,  or  Standard  Oil  ?  So  innocent  and  sweet  a 
thing  as  sugar,  even  with  a  sifting  of  seaside  realty  in  it,  should 
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DID  YOU  EVER  HE.VR  OF  A  MAN  VTBO  NEEDED  SO  MUCH  "  VINDICATION  "? 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
FROM    VARIOUS   ANGLES. 


MISNAMBU. 

— Sykes  in  the  Nashville  fiiiiiiicr. 


tend  to  restrain  the  baser  impulses.  But  from  the  day  that 
black  labor  was  first  stolen  to  hoe  the  cane  for  nothing  and 
church  privileges  down  to  the  last  delivery  of  short  weight  and 
sajid  at  the  comer  grocery  the  spirit  of  the  Adversary  of  Souls 
has  pervaded  the  whole  business." 


WHY  RAILROAD   MEN   DIE 

OUR  RAILROADS  may  be  safe  enough  for  the  passen- 
gers, but  they  seem  fatal  to  the  workers  who  man  them. 
It  appears  from  ^n  article  in  this  month's  McClure' s 
that  the  list  of  killed  and  injured  is  so  appalling  that  it  will 
take  only  a  few  years  to  maim  or  kill  all  the  men  now  working 
on  our  railroads,  necessitating  the  recruiting  of  an  equal  number 
of  new  men  to  replace  them.  This  is  a  severe  drain  on  our 
country's  supply  of  able-bodied  men,  equal  to  a  continuous  war, 
Mr.  John  M.  Gitterman,  who  writes  this  important  survey  of 
industrial  and  vital  disaster,  traces  its  cause  to  the  difficulty 
the  railroad  men  or  their  widows  and  orphans  have  in  securing 
damages  from  the  roads.     As  he  puts  it: 

"  The  railroad  has  to  pay  for  an  injured  passenger :  therefore 
it  takes  pains  not  to  injure  him.  The  railroad  has  to  stand  the 
loss  of  a  damaged  locomotive  :  therefore  it  takes  pains  not  to 
damage  it.  The  railroads  do  not,  in  general,  have  to  pay  for 
killed  employees :  therefore  they  kill  one  in  every  two  hours. 
The  law  throws  the  whole  burden  of  industrial  accident  on  the 
toilers  ;  the  protection  that  this  affords  the  employer  simply  en- 
courages his  negligence  and  increases  the  number  of  mishaps. 
The  railroads  are  not  philanthropic  institutions.  Where  the  law 
exempts  them  from  responsibility,  they  will  hardly  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  themselves." 

While  the  proportion  of  the  killed  to  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed has  remained  practically  constant  at  about  }i  of  1  per 
cent,  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  in  spite  of  safety  devices, 
in  that  time  the  proportion  of  injured  has  quadrupled : 

"  Wherea.s  once  in  two  hours,  month  in  and  month  out,  a  con- 
ductor, brakeman,  .switchman,  or  railway  laborer  perishes  by 
accident,  one  is  maimed  every  six  minutes.  Last  year  6.4  per 
cent,  of  all  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  States  were 
injured :  thus  the  chances  are  that  no  man  can  escape  accident 
for  nine  years.  No  wonder  that  most  of  the  life-insurance 
companies  refuse  to  insure  a  railroad  man  on  any  terms,  while 
in  any  sort  of  company  a  switchman  can  be  insured  only  at  a 
rating  twenty  years  in  advance  of  his  actual  age 


"  In  spite  of  double-tracking  and  safety  devices  and  palliative 
legislation,  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  if  the  injured 
of  one  bad  year  could  all  wait  in  line  before  one  hospital  door, 
the  queue  would  reach  the  length  of  Manhattan  Isdand,  from 
the  Battery  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  back  again  to  the  Battery, 
and  up  once  more  as  far  as  Madison  Square,  while  the  dead,  if 
laid  side  by  side,  would  make  a  row  nearly  two  miles  long." 

Then  what  becomes  of  the  maimed,  and  what  provision  is 
made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  killed  ?  Mr.  Gitterman 
instances  the  case  of  Thomas  Kane,  a  fireman  employed  by  the 
Erie  Railroad,  whose  widow,  left  destitute  by  his  death  through 
an  accident,  succeeded  in  recovering  damages  in  9  years,  10 
months,  and  27  days,  after  the  case  had  been  tried  four  times 
in  the  lower  court  and  had  been  heard  five  times  on  appeal.  He 
also  cites  the  case  of  the  widow  of  a  yard  employee  whose  suit 
for  damages  is  still  lingering  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts  after 
ten  years  of  litigation,  the  case  of  Hazelrigg  who  managed  to 
obtain  $27.75  for  the  loss  of  his  arm,  and  the  case  of  a  widow 
who  was  awarded  $12,000  for  her  husband's  death,  but  whose 
case,  after  more  than  eleven  years,  is  still  in  the  courts.  "  With 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  accidents  a  year,  and  the  percentage 
of  reversals  on  appeal  greater  in  this  class  of  cases  than  in  any 
other,  one  can  imagine  the  medley  of  decisions  and  the  extent 
of  the  injustice." 

The  reluctance  of  our  courts  to  grant  compensation  to  injured 
employees,  the  writer  attributes  in  the  first  place  to  adherence 
to  an  English  judicial  decision  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  laid 
down  that  "  the  master  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  by  a  fellow  servant,"  altho,  "  in  England  itself, 
where  this  fellow-servant  idea  originated,  it  has  since  been 
repudiated."     Further,  we  read  : 

"  Of  all  countries  civilized  enough  to  have  well-developed  rail- 
roads, Turkey  and  the  United  States  alone  have  no  compensa- 
tion acts,  and  the  American  courts  alone  glorify  their  adherence 
to  the  fellow-servant  idea.  It  was  this  principle  that  kept  poor 
Mrs.  Kane  in  court  for  more  than  nine  years ;  it  is  now  depri- 
ving America's  widows  and  orphans  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year. " 

Our  courts  hold  that  "  any  man  who  engages  in  a  dangerous 
occupation  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  objects  to  doing  it. 
he  has  the  privilege  of  throwing  up  his  job."  If  a  train  is 
wrecked  through  the  fault  of  a  telegraph  operator,  every  pas- 
.senger    injured   can   recover  substantial  damages;    i)ut  if   tht- 
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eiiKineer  or  any  other  employee  is  killed,  his  widow  or  orphans 
can  not  g-et  a  cent.     For, 

"  The  couit  says  that  these  suffer  through  the  act  of  a  fellow 
servant.  Unlike  the  passengers,  they  are  supposed  to  know  all 
about  the  incompetent  telegraph  operator,  and  to  have  had  him 
especially  in  mind  when  they  made  their  contracts  with  their 
employer.  They  assumed  the  risk  ;  if  they  suffer  it  is  their 
own  fault.  The  fact  that  they  are  working  for  a  railroad  at  all 
implies,  in  the  eye  of  some  courts,  a  waiver  of  all  rights  to  life 
and  to  limb  when  injured." 


PERILS  OF  THE  NIGHT   MESSENGER 

BOYS 

THE  NIGHT  messenger  service  carried  on  by  the  great 
telegraph  companies  and  by  many  local  messenger  com- 
panies "  furnishes  more  thieves  and  petty  criminals  than 
any  one  other  occupation,"  says  Mayor  Brand  Whitlock,  of 
Toledo.  And  a  writer  who  knows  the  facts  in  the  case  is  quoted 
as  calling  it  "  a  blind-alley  industry,  with  a  gambling-den  and  a 
house  of  prostitution  at  this  end  and  the  bread-line  and  peniten- 
tiary at  the  other."  These  strong  statements  are  reenforced 
by  the  results  of  an  investigation  started  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  covering  30  companies 
and  26  cities  of  seven  States— the  cities  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  50,000  up  to  New  York's  4,000,000.  So  appalling  are 
the  conditions  uncovered  that  the  legislatures  in  five  States 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  In  New  York  a  bill  has  already 
received  the  signature  of  Governor  Hughes  which  forbids  the 
employment  of  any  person  under  twenty -one  "  as  a  messenger  for 
a  telegraph  or  messenger  company  in  the  distribution,  trans- 
mission, or  delivery  of  goods  or  messages  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day." 
Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  explains  in  The  Survey  (New  York)  how 
this  night  messenger  service  has  become  "  a  device  for  the  moral 
and  physical  destruction  of  boyhood  "  : 

"  That  the  reader  may  understand  the  nature  of  forces  affect- 
ing child  life  in  the  night  messenger  service,  he  must  dismiss 
from  his  mind  this  popular  picture  of  a  small  boy  in  uniform 
i-unning  at  top  speed  to  carry  a  telegram  to  its  destination. 
This  is  a  dominant  feature  of  the  day  messenger  service,  but  at 
night  it  plays  a  subsidiary  part,  and  in  the  case  of  many  local 
companies  has  no  place  whatever.  In  a  large  city  in  the  Middle 
West  the  sign  of  one  of  the  companies  doing  a  national  business 
announces  '  Messengers  Furnished  Day  or  Night  for  any  Kind 
of  Service,'  and  a  New  York  'up-State'  city  has  an  enterprising 
local  company  which  proclaims  on  large  calendars,  '  We  furnish 
boys  to  run  errands  or  to  do  work  of  any  kind.  Single  errands 
tsn  cents. '  One  of  their  street  agents,  an  under-sized  boy  of 
fourteen  years,  was  eager  at  10 :  30  at  night  to  '  show  '  us  the 
lowest  resorts  in  the  city,  giving  names  and  street  addresses, 
which  further  investigation  proved  to  be  shockingly  accurate. 

"  Among  the  duties  of  messenger  boys  reported  by  one  of  our 
investigators  within  the  past  six  months,  are  mentioned  the 
following :  Waiting  on  table ;  wheeling  an  invalid ;  buying  a 
woman's  underwear  in  a  department  store ;  taking  care  of  a 
baby  ;  assisting  a  woman  to  dress  ;  carrying  business  reports  to 
distant  cities;  purchasing  candy,  flowers,  cigars,  and  liquor; 
acting  as  house  watchman  in  the  absence  of  its  owner ;  folding 
circulars  and  mailing  in  an  office  ;  acting  as  door-boy  at  a  recep- 
tion, and  as  escort  on  the  street." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  summarizes  the  indictment  against  the  night 
messenger  service  under  three  heads :  the  menace  to  moral 
character,  in  the  contact  with  vice ;  the  obstacle  to  physical  de- 
velopment in  the  unnatural  hours  of  labor,  and  the  effects  of 
vicious  habits ;  and  the  barrier  to  future  usefulness,  as  the  boy 
has  but  little  chance  to  be  promoted  or  to  learn  a  trade.  In 
fact,  "  the  night  messenger  service  is  a  blind  alley,  leaving  the 
boy  at  the  end  of  one  year  or  five  years  as  undeveloped  as  when 
he  began,  having  in  the  mean  time  absorbed  his  years,  sapped 
his  energy,  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  shattered  his  ideals." 


At  fourteen  or  sixteen  the  boys  are  doomed  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled—"  and  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  boys  are 
recruited  later  the  unemployed  men." 

But  the  great  danger  lies  in  the  moral  ruin  of  thousands  of 
boys,  boys  who  in  the  critical  formative  years  of  life  are  thrown 
into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  every  conceivable  form  of 
vice.  Mr.  Leroy  Scott,  writing  in  the  June  Success,  notes  that 
while  the  day  messenger  boy  runs  the  errands  of  necessary  in- 
dustry, "  the  night  messenger  has  become  the  errand  boy  of 
immorality."  Legitimate  business  has  closed  its  doors ;  "the 
office  hours  of  vice  are  the  night  hours. "  We  are  reminded  that 
the  messenger  boy  can  be  secured  not  only  to  perform  some 
particular  errand,  but  he  can  also  be  hired  by  the  hour.  More- 
over, the  service  is  confidential,  "  no  questions  are  asked  "  : 

"  The  variety  of  vicious  services  these  boys  are  called  upon  to 
render  can  not  be  enumerated,  so  long  and  varied  is  the  list,  so 
unprintable  are  the  demands.  But  among  the  calls  the  night 
messengers  receive  are  to  buy  liquor  for  patrons  after  midnight 
or  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  illegal  to  sell  liquor ;  calls  to  gam- 
bling-houses ;  calls  to  'show  the  town'  to  strangers,  which  means 
to  show  the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin ;  to  carry  notes  from  pros- 
titutes to  their  men  friends  ;  to  carry  food  and  drinks  from  res- 
taurants ;  to  act  as  lady's  maid ;  to  buy  opium,  morphin,  and 
other  drugs  and  to  buy  '  knock-out  drops  '  which  the  women  slip 
into  the  drink  of  the  men  they  propose  to  render  unconscious 
and  rob. ' ' 

The  managers  of  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph 
companies  have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  the  extent  of  favoring  legislation  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  under  eighteen  as  night  messengers,  and  to 
make  strong  efforts  to  discriminate  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  calls  on  their  boys. 


"GOLDEN   RULE"   KOHLER  ON   TRIAL 


wi 


^^^  ^  ^HAT  WOULD  Teddy  think  of  you  now  ?  "  This 
jeer,  it  is  said,  recently  greeted  Cleveland's  famous 
Chief  of  Police,  Fred  C.  Kohler,  when  he  appeared 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  the  city  streets.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  declared  Mr.  Kohler  to 
be  "  the  best  police  chief  in  the  country."  Kohler's  fame  as  a 
reformer  went  into  temporary  eclipse  last  week  when  Mayor 
Baehr  suspended  him  pending  the  result  of  his  trial  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  charges  of  "  habitual  drunkenness, 
gross  immorality,  incompetency,  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  in- 
subordination, conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman, 
and  assault  and  battery. "  These  charges,  which  contain  twenty- 
six  separate  accusations,  are  filed  by  two  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
A.  C.  K.  Schoeneman  and  P.  J.  Brown.  They  are  denied  "  in 
toto  and  in  detail  "  by  Mr.  Kohler,  whose  counsel  has  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"  I  am  empowered  to  deny  that  Chief  Kohler  will  resign.  He 
will  fight  to  vindicate  himself.  So  far  as  any  charge  accuses 
the  Chief  of  any  specific  act,  our  defense  will  be  that  it  is 
utterly  untrue.  Where  there  are  general  charges  of  incompe- 
tency or  mismanagement,  we  will  show  how  the  department 
generally  has  been  conducted  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  With  regard  to  these  visits  to  disorderly  houses,  we  will 
show  that  whatever  visits  the  Chief  may  have  made  were  on 
proper,  official  business 

"  These  charges,  he  says,  are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  They 
have  been  in  preparation  a  long  time." 

On  charges  of  such  gravity,  remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
there  was  practically  no  course  open  to  the  Mayor  except  to 
suspend  Chief  Kohler  until  his  vindication  or  conviction  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.     We  read: 

"  Under  the  law,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  will 
now  try  Chief  Kohler,  could  have  taken  no  action  if  Mayor 
Baehr  had  not  suspended  the  officer,  who  is  formally  and  in  de- 
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tail  accused  of  much  misconduct.  But  the  law  clearly  intends 
that  such  cases  shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  the  Commission, 
which  is  what  will  now  happen. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the  public  that  all  was  right 
if  such  accusations  as  Chief  Kohler  faces  had  been  passed  over 
without  a  full  hearing.  Such  a  course  would  have  looked  like 
whitewashing  without  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth.  It  would 
have  been  unfair  to  the  public  and  also  to  Kohler." 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  exclaims  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
"  that  the  '  best  chief  '  is  also  the  worst  chief !"  As  to  possible 
ulterior  motives  behind  the  charges  the  Plain  Dealer  says: 

"  The  filing  of  the  charges  brings  to  a  focus  the  fight  that  has 
been  centered  on  Kohler  for  the  last  five  years.  Kohler  became 
Chief  May  1,  1903,  and  while  the  Cleveland  police  department 
has  risen  to  the  model  of  all  departments  in  the  country  under 
his  leadership,  Kohler  has  made  the  bitterest  enemies  as  well 
as  the  strongest  friends  in  his  management  of  the  force. 

■*  Strong,  fearless,  a  believer  in  discipline,  almost  a  martinet, 
Kohler  brooked  no  interference  in  his  control  of  the  department 
and  insisted  that  his  will  be  law.  Through  the  iron  discipline 
he  established,  the  accomplishment  of  which  necessitated  the 
breaking  down  of  all  precedents  and  the  harsh  punishment  of 
some  men,  Kohler  has  made  the  department  what  it  is,  but  it 
has  been  at  the  cost  of  bitter  hatred  by  some  of  his  subordinates. 

"  Kohler  succeeded  George  E.  Corner  as  Chief.  Up  to  that 
time  the  police  force  had  been  the  political  football  of  politi- 
cians. Kohler,  backed  by  Tom  L.  Johnson,  changed  all  this. 
From  the  beginning  antagonism  was  aroused.  Opposition 
smoldered  for  two  or  three  years,  but  broke  into  the  open  in 
October,  1906,  when  Phil  Mooney,  then  a  detective,  was  reduced 
to  the  ranks.  From  that  day  to  this  the  fight  on  Kohler  has 
seen  no  cessation 

"  Kohler  rose  to  the  head  of  the  police  department  from  the 
ranks  of  patrolman.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  police 
chiefs  in  the  world.  He  became  a  member  of  the  police  force 
in  1889.  He  tramped  a  beat  for  six  years,  having  been  stationed 
in  every  East-Side  precinct,  except  the  thirteenth,  in  that  time. 
Less  than  thirteen  years  ago  he  received  his  first  promotion. 
His  rise  to  the  office  of  Chief  was  then  rapid." 

Of  KoL.er's  "  Golden-Rule  "  policy,  which  he  himself  describes 
as  the  rule  of  common  sense,  we  read  in  the  same  paper: 

"  As  head  of  the  department  Chief  Kohler  gained  national 
reputation  through  his  '  Golden-Rule  '  policy,  which  has  been 
widely  advertised.  Inaugurating  this  policy,  he  constituted 
every  police  officer  a  judge  of  all  offenders  except  people  who 
had  committed  felonies.  It  was  left  to  the  patrolman  to  act  as 
peacemaker  in  fights,  to  escort  the  bewildered  intoxicated  home, 
and  to  settle  all  minor  offenses  outside  of  the  police  court." 


This  year,  addressing  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  assembled  in    Birmingham,  Mr.  Kohler  said: 

"  During  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910  in  which  we  have  ap- 
plied our  common  sense  or  so-called  Golden-Rule  policy  of  ma- 
king or  not  making  arrests,  in  Cleveland,  we  have  established 
what  is  conceded  to  be  a  world-wide  pi-ecedent  in  handling  first 
and  minor  offenders  against  the  laws  and  ordinances,  and  the 
relentless  prosecution  of  habitual  offenders  and  confirmed  crimi- 
nals. We  have,  during  that 
time,  reduced  the  number  of 
arrests  from  30,418  in  1907, 
at  which  time  we  were  still 
working  under  the  old  and 
general  custom  of  making 
arrests,  to  10,085  in  1908  (a 
reduction  of  66  per  cent.) 
and  to  6,018  in  1909  (a  re- 
duction of  80  per  cent.). 
And  we  look  forward  to  still 
a  greater  reduction  at  the 
close  of  1910. 

"  Under  this  system  we 
have  given  the  members  of 
our  department  more  time  to 
apprehend  persons  who  have 
committed  felonies.  About 
14  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  1909  were 
charged  with  felony,  with 
less  crime  committed  and 
less  property  stolen,  than 
for  a  great  many  previous 
years,  and  the  highest  aver- 
age of  arrests  for  felonies  in 
the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment  

"  Knowing  full  well  that 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
petty  and  first  offenders  has 
been  too  generally  the  cause 
of  confirming  them  in  a 
criminal  career,  our  plan  has 
avoided  arrests  for  offenses  so  trivial  that  the  incarceration  of 
the  offender  would  be  a  greater  wrong  than  he  had  himself 
committed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  instilled  in  these 
offenders  a  respect  rather  than  a  hatred  for  the  law,  and  a  res- 
olution to  be  good  citizens  rather  than  get  square  with  society 
for  their  disgrace.  We  are  daily  diverting  into  channels  of 
worthy  and  useful  citizenship  the  stream  of  youthful  and  first 
oflfenders,  that  formerly  has  been  so  steadily  flowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  jail  and  penitentiary." 


FRED   C.    KOHLER, 


Whose  glittering  reputation  now  hangs 
in  the  balance. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


We  suggest  that  the  next  Cabinet  be  investigated  beforehand. — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

Congressmen  are  freely  signing  pardon  petitions.  The  reciprocity  idea 
is  gaining  ground. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Incidentali.v,  every  tariff  speech  that  is  made  in  Congress  nowadays  adds 
to  the  postal  deficit. — Indianapolis  News. 

Soon  some  nervous  people  will  begin  worrying  about  what  the  comet  will 
do  when  it  returns  seventy-five  years  hence. — Chicago  .\fws. 

PArt.siN(i  through  the  comet's  tail  did  us  no  damage  for  nine  reasons,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  we  did  not  pass  through  it. — -Charleston  Pest. 

One  Count  de  Les.seps  is  wounded  in  a  duel.  Another  flies  across  the 
English  Channel.     .Medievalism  and  modernity. — .Vf-w;  Vork  .inierican. 

People  who  undertake  to  cure  all  ailments  by  going  without  food  are  almost 
invariably  benefited  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  a  first-rate  appetite. —  Washing- 
ton Star. 

Ir  commutation  rates  are  advanced  much  farther  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
country  will  cease  to  apologize  every  time  he  is  asked  for  his  address. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

M.^YBE  the  Federal  Treasury  officials  think  the  size  of  paper  money  should 
be  reduced  .so  as  to  keep  it  in  proportions  with  its  purchasing  power. ^Toprkn 
State  Journal. 

Mr.  IjOEB  mu.st  be  lonesome  for  WashhiKtoii  the.>>e  days,  when  there  arc  so 
many  things  there  that  an  accommodating  private  .secretary  could  be  blamed 
for. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

WiitLE  the  Colonel  was  calling  at  Vietitia,  did  Krn[)fror  Fraticis  ,Toseph, 
who  had  r(»d  about  Dr.  Uing,  keep  the  .\ustrian  two-headed  eagle  out  of 
sight? — Minneapolis  Journal. 


.^NvwAY.  Teddy's  the  first  man  to  have  kings  and  queens  running  down 
to  the  depot  to  meet  him. — Meridian  Dispatch. 

D'Annunzio  boasts  that  he  and  Shakespeare  use  about  the  same  number 
of  words,  15,000.    But  they  are  arranged  very  differently. — New  York  World. 

-Much  of  the  "scientific"  matter  written  about  the  comet  is  evolved  from 
the  same  material  of  which  comets'  tails  are  composed. — Rochester  Post 
Express. 

King  Edward  must  have  known  that  after  him  would  come  Oorge  \'.  and 
Alfred  Austin.  These  are  the  perils  of  being  a  British  king. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

The  Mormon  youth  has  one  advantage — Ids  supply  of  grandmothers 
doesn't  run  out  before  the  peimant  race  begins  to  get  exciting. — Chicago 
Record- Hern  Id. 

Speaking  of  the  approach  of  the  June  bride  season,  it  is  miderstood  that 
the  Hon.  Abdul  Hamid  won't  do  as  much  marrying  as  usual  this  June. — 
.iiKironda  Standard. 

Fanatical  friends  of  the  former  President  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Taft 
"hesitated"  over  the  appointment  of  the  Colonel  as  funeral  envoy.  n«  does 
seem  to  have  shilly-shallied  until  the  King  was  dead. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  Tenement  Hou.se  Commissioner  of  New  York  says  the  only  way  to 
make  .New  York  a  good  city  to  live  in  is  to  build  subways  so  that  people  muy 
live  out  of  it.  Yes,  the  Commissioner's  name  is  Murphy, — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

One  of  our  sub.scribers  threatens  to  discontinue  if  we  mention  IIm'  name 
of  Theodore  Iloo.sevelt  again,  and  another  doesn't  like  our  allusions  to 
President  Taft.  H  these  two  distinguislie<l  men  are  never  mentioned  again 
in  our  columns,  therefore,  our  readers  will  know  the  reason. 
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TOCJETHER  THEY  MAKE  THE  WORLD  (JO  ROUND. 

— Fruch  in  the  New  York  World. 


■'  YOr    ARE   THE    ()\I,Y    PRIVATE   CITIZEN    WHO    E\  ER    REVIEWED    GERMAN    TROOPS. 


IN   THE    PARK    OF  THE    I.OHI)    MAYOR    OF    HERLIN. 


THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

-Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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\    LONDON   TUE.\SUKE   .MR.   ROU.-SEVELT   FAILED  TO  SEE. 

When  Colonel  and  .Mrs.  Roosevelt  visited  the  London  church  where  they  were  married,  they  could  not  see  the  register,  as  the  proper  functionary  was  out. 
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FERRERO  ON   ROOSEVELT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  has  been  misunderstood  by  Euro- 
peans, says  the  famous  Italian  historian,  Guglielmo 
Ferrero,  so  he  proceeds  to  give  his  own,  and,  as  he 
thinks,  a  truer  idea  of  the  ex-President.  People  of  the  Old 
World  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  the  "  f  aunal  naturalist " 
of  Africa  as  an  "  American  incarnation  of  the  superman  "  ;  as 
"  a  kind  of  dictator  "  who  is  to  teach  "  worn-out  Europe  "  that 
"  the  cultivation  of  strength  is  the  only  serious  object  in  life." 
To  such  people  the  gentleman  whom  the  Hamburger  Nachrich- 
ten  calls  "  Theodore  the  Great  " 
is  a  second  Alexander,  aspiring 
to  "  the  conquest  of  the  universe 
by  steel  and  fire.''  He  "  dreams, 
perhaps,  of  the  conquest  even 
of  the  planet  Mars.'' 

This  very  modern  and  journal- 
istic historian  of  Rome  has 
already  laid  bare  the  soul  of 
Caesar  and  interpreted  in  a 
sadly  unromantic  way  the 
amours  of  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra and  the  poems  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  now  tries  his 
hand,  in  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  at 
an  interpretation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  so-called  "The- 
odore the  Great,"  which  implies 
that  the  greatness  of  the  Amer- 
ican statesman  is  not  at  all  such 
as  that  of  Milton's  "great  Ema- 
thian  conqueror."  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man 
of  peace,  moderation,  and  modesty,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
mild  qualities.  Mr.  Ferrero  declares  of  those  who  personally 
meet  the  ex-President : 

"  They  will  find  him  a  gentle  and  charming  man,  of  extreme 
simplicity.  He  immediately  strikes  one  as  being  perfectly  sin- 
cere and  honest.  He  overflows  with  cheerfulness,  good  humor, 
health,  and  physical  vigor.  All  his  ideas  are  marked  by  modera- 
tion and  sound  sense.  If  any  one  has  ever  shrunk  from  assert- 
ing his  individuality  in  conflict  with  the  general  drift  of  human 
ideas,  he  certainly  is  the  man." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt  claims  that  he  is  merely  the  instru- 
ment of  his  country's  will  and  even  of  the  world's  will.  Thus 
we  read  the  following  verdict  of  this  astute  Italian : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  boasted  that  he  has  advocated  the 
cause  of  humanity  as  represented  by  moderate  measures.  He 
hates  all  those  extreme  measures  toward  the  adoption  of  which 


TEDDY    IN    EUROPE. 

This  way,  Kings,  for  your  morning  lesson! "- 


—  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 

men  in  general  so  keenly  press  on,  whether  they  wish  to  escape 
the  lot  of  suffering  and  effort  to  which  they  are  condemned  by 
nature,  or  persist  in  considering  as  the  normal  incidents  of  life 
those  extreme  bursts  of  energy  which  circumstances  sometimes 
demand. " 

One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  most  cherished  ideas  "  is  the  belief 
that  the  aggressive  attitude  is  not  proper  for  the  statesmen 
and  rulers  of  the  world.  Quite  the  contrary,  continues  this 
writer,  quoting  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  follows  : 

"  To  govern  the  world  a  man  needs  no  extraordinary  or  heroic 
qualities.  These  are  much  less  valuable  tiian  such  more  gen- 
eral qualities  as  rectitude, 
moderation,  good  sense,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  equilibrium 
between  brain  and  brawn." 

With  regard  to  the  peace  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Ferrero  finds  in  the  ex- 
President  a  finely  balanced  and 
deliberate  mood  of  mind.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  neither  "  an  im- 
perialist, through  and  through," 
nor  "a  rabid  pacifist."  Yet, 
while  he  believes  that  peace  is 
better  than  war,  he  considers 
war  a  much  better  thing  than 
"possible  alternatives."  His 
hero  is,  in  fact,  "  an  American 
of  the  old  stock  "  ;  "  possessing 
qualities  which  made  America 
the  admiration  of  our  grand- 
sires."  He  represents  the  best 
qualities  of  Washington  and 
Franklin — 


Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


"  Idealism,  optimism,  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  wholesome  simplicity  of  manners  and  ideas,  . 
and  a  strong  will  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  fearless  and  defi- 
nite convictions.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualifications 
that  have  rendered  him  so  eminent  as  a  statesman  in  his  own 
country  which  feels  the  need  of  men  gifted  exactly  as  he  is." 

But  the  ex-President  is  scarcely  a  statesman  in  the  European 
sense.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  are  told,  to  think  that  "  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Confederation  has  more  power  than  a 
European  sovereign."  Excepting  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs 
"  the  effective  power  of  the  Executive  chief  is  not  monarchical, 
but  is  limited  on  all  sides  by  the  operation  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
individualism  which  is  intractable  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
in  which  the  individualism  of  the  Latin  races  is  intractable  "  and 
leaves  the  President  less  powerful  than  the  King.  The  Presi- 
dent h£4.i  to  follow  suit  to  this  individualism  of  the  people,  who 
cherish  "  an  eighteenth-century  mistrust  of  the  Government." 
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It  needs  "  no  complicated  brain  "  to  play  this  part,  but  rather  the 
qualities  of  "  men  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  ideas  are  clear  and 
simple. men  of  resolution  and  activity  who  are  not  required  to 
see  both  sides  of  a  question.  Unless  we  regard  him  from  this 
point  of   view  it  is  impossible  to  understand  him." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  famous  me-ssage  against  the  trusts  "  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  thi-oughout  the  world,  says  Mr.  Fer- 
rero.  Europe  expected  that  Roosevelt,  "  a  kind  of  Farnese 
Hercules  a^med  with  a  massive  club,  was  going,  single-handed, 
to  crush  the  kings  of  high  finance."  His  action  "could  only 
have  been  possible  on  the  eve  of  a  social  revolution  in  Europe." 
But  his  guns  were  quaker  guns.  He  merely 
wished  to  make  "  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  experience  a  little  moral  satisfaction." 
He  never  for  an  instant  thought  that  "  it  was 
possible  to  free  the  United  States  of  the 
trusts."  Yet  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
think  that  he  spoke  in  a  Pickwickian  sense, 
declares  this  writer.  He  wished  to  prove  that 
the  plutocracy  did  not  overawe  him,  to  encour- 
age those  who  were  opposing  financial  abuses, 
and  to  intimidate  the  rich  who  abused  their 
power.     Yet,  concludes  Mr.  Ferrero  : 

"  The  ex-President  has  never  been  guilty  of 
'  bluffing. '  His  ideas  have  always  been  char- 
acterized by  simplicity  and  good  sense,  and  he 
has  induced  every  one  to  believe  that  he  says 
exactly  what  he  thinks." —Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LABOR'S  VICTORY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

MUCH  TO  THE  amazement  of  newspapers  which  have 
followed  the  struggle,  including  the  Melbourne  Age, 
the  general  elections  throughout  Australia  have  re- 
sulted in  a  sweeping  triumph  for  the  Labor  party.  Prime 
Minister  Alfred  Deakin,  leader  of  the  fusion  forces,  has  already 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General, 
who  at  once  sent  for  the  leader  of  the  laborites,  Mr.  Andrew 
Fisher,  whose  rule,  the  London  Post  surmises,  will  enjoy  a  long 


lease  of   power. 


ROOSEVELTIAN  STRENUOSITY  CRITI- 
CIZED— While  the  London  Times  regards  our 
ex-President  as  "  a  teacher  and  example  ot 
much  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing,"  it  con- 
demns both  his  "  philosophy  of  history  "  and  his 
"  philosophy  of  life."  Of  this  latter  we  read  in  this  great  Eng- 
lish organ  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  philosophy  of  life,  as  revealed 
in  his  many  addresses,  is  very  intelligible,"  and  the  writer 
proceeds  to  expound  it  as  follows : 

"  He  preaches  the  strenuous  life.  He  inculcates  the  doctrine 
'  increase  and  multiply. '  He  is  all  for  courage  and  activity  and 
virility.  He  would  be  a  peacemaker,  and  yet  would  retain  the 
warlike  virtues.  He  brushes  aside  the  obstacles  which  nerves 
and  introspection  raise  in  others  more  complexly  constituted, 
and  he  seems,  with  his  perennial,  youthful  confidence  and 
courage,  to  have  the  effect  which  the  presence  of  a  strong  man 
overflowing  with  health  and  good  spirits  has  among  those  who 
are  no  longer  robust.  All  this  is  attractive,  especially  to  a 
generation  which  finds  life  losing  simplicity,  its  pleasures 
growing  more  artificial  and  burdensome  ;  which  is  troubled  and 
puzzled  by  so  many  problems,  by  the  increase  of  unsatisfying 
knowledge  and  of  inventions  which  bring  ennui ;  and  which 
calls  for  other  inventions  to  dispel  that  ennui.  If  we  can  not 
all  enjoy  eternal  youth,  let  us  at  least  rejoice  that  there  are 
one  or  two  of  our  generation  who  possess  it,  and  who  know 
nothing  of  depression  bordering  on  sickness  of  spirit." 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  only  one  side  of  life  and  his  theory  is 
therefore  not  perfectly  rounded  and  comprehensive.    We  read : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  is  simple ;  that  is,  it  is  incomplete. 
It  consists  of  half-truths  written  in  large  text.  He  preaches 
the  strenuous  life  to  a  generation  restless  and  hurrying  to  and 
fro  as  no  past  generation  ever  did.  He  presses  this  doctrine 
upon  his  countrymen,  in  whom  the  love  of  repose  is  no  marked 
failing.  He  would  have  more  manly  courage  in  a  '  decadent ' 
generation— which  discovered  the  North  Pole,  opened  up  Africa, 
and  sends  volunteers  by  the  dozen  down  every  coal-pit  where 
men  are  in  imminent  peril.  He  has  left  it  to  others  to  point 
out  that  strenuousness  is  compatible,  or  may  be  confounded, 
with  sterile  restlessness,  and  that  what  is  needful,  no  less  than 
earnest  striving,  is  moderation  and  quiet  courage  to  live  a  life 
of  obscure  usefulness. " 


Mli     ANDREW  FISHER, 

The  labor  leader  who  becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth after  a  bitter  fight. 


The  campaign,  long  and  fierce,  was  what 
the  radical  Sydney  Bulletin  describes  as  "  a 
straight  fight  "  between  the  fusion  of  the  two 
old  parties  and  the  forces  of  labor  upon  a 
somewhat  simple  issue — that  of  "  federated 
government  against  unification."  The  labor- 
ites favored  centralization  of  power ;  the  old 
parties  favored  decentralization.  Put  into 
Western  terms,  it  was  the  idea  of  Home  Rule 
by  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  op- 
posed to  unified  or  centralized  control.  The 
Melbourne  Age  contends  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  laborites  "  to  starve  the  States  into 
absolute  dependence  upon  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment and  thus  compel  the  surrender  by  the 
States  of  those  functions  of  government  re- 
served to  them  by  the  organic  law."  A  long 
and  bitterly  contested  coal  strike,  "which  has 
for  months  seriously  dislocated  industrial  con- 
ditions," aggravated  the  fury  of  the  contest  at 
the  polls. 

Woman  suffrage  played  a  prominent  part, 
and  the  feminine  ballot  was  heavy,  probably 
deciding  the  day.  It  seems  clear  to  the  Lon- 
don dailies  which  comment  upon  the  result  that 
woman  suffrage  tends  to  make  a  nation  radical,  for  otherwise  the 
Deakin  Ministry  would  not  have  been  so  ignominiously  routed. 
Still  another  inference  is  that  the  federated  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Australia,  if  labor  gets  its  way,  will  be  abolished  or 
radically  changed.  The  six  States  will  cease  to  exist  as  such 
and  their  powers  will  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  authority. 
That  has  been  the  contention  of  the  Melbourne  Age.  As  regards 
the  man  who  now  assumes  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  we  find 
the  London  Post  saying: 

"  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  cautious  and  level-headed  Scot.  He  has  had 
already  one  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister,  during  which  he 
made  national  defense  the  key-note  of  his  policy,  laying  the 
keel  of  the  Australian  Navy,  and  stipulating  that  it  should,  in 
time  of  war,  be  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Admi- 
ralty. Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  assumed  office  the  Broken  Hill 
miners'  strike  commenced,  and  there  was  some  wild  talk  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  leaders.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Fisher's  duty— and 
he  did  not  shirk  the  duty— to  intimate  firmly  that  the  law  would 
have  to  be  maintained.  Just  twelve  years  before  there  had 
been  another  miners'  strike  at  Broken  Hill,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Fisher,  then  a  working  miner  in  a  gold-mine  at  Gympie  (Queens- 
land) sent  £15  as  his  donation  to  the  strike  fund.  That  coinci- 
dence shows  the  fluidity  of  social  life  in  Australia — from  work- 
ing miner  to  Prime  Minister  within  twelve  years.  It  shows 
also  the  sober  and  responsible  character  of  the  Labor  party 
there  that  its  head  can  win  to  office,  and  that  the  mass  of  the 
electors  now,  after  some  experience  of  Mr.  Fisher  as  Prime 
Minister,  are  willing  to  entrust  him  with  the  guidance  of  the 
destinies  of  the  country  for  the  term  of  a  Parliament." 

Every  daily  of  importance  in  Australia  concedes  both  the 
completeness  of  the  labor  triumph  and  its  wholly  unexpected 
character.  The  Sydney  Herald  anticipates  that  the  laborites 
may  hold  power  for  no  less  than  six  years,  and  the  Melbourne 
Age  observes  that  no  Prime  Minister  since  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  come  into  office  with  such  absolute 
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COMIC    STATUETTES   THAT   ARE   AMUSING   PARIS. 


mastery  of  both  Senate  and  House.  The  passage  of  a  drastic 
land-tax  designed  to  break  up  the  immense  holdings  of  some 
wealthy  men  is  predicted  by  the  Melbourne  Age,  which  sees 
reason  to  infer  from  the  personnel  of  the  new  Fisher  Ministry 
that  the  extremists  have  not  captured  the  labor  forces  as  they 
had  hoped  to  do.  The  complete  control  by  the  Federal  power 
of  all  natural  monopolies  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Sydney  Bulle- 
tin, and  this  policy,  it  seems  from  the  general  tone  of  Australian 
press  comment,  will  be  attained  under  the  Fisher  Ministry, 
altho  how  and  when  are  details  concerning  which  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  is  as  yet  reticent. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  OPIUM  TENSION 

IRRITATION  in  American  official  circles  over  the  long  delay 
of  the  London  Government,  in  replying  to  our  invitation 
to  take  part  in  the  international  conference  on  the  opium 
crisis  has  not  been  concealed,  according  to  the  London  Post. 
Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  the  recent  history  of 
Asia  than  China's  energy  in  prohibiting  opium.  Some  provinces 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  the  main  agricultural 
industry  have  plowed  up  the  poppy-fields  and  substituted  wheat, 
barley,  and  wholesome  vegetables  ;  and  yet  a  Christian  country 
like  England  is  charged  with  delaying  its  approval  of  a  confer- 
ence which  has  as  its  aim  the  amelioration  of  human  existence. 
All  the  great  Powers,  including  China  and  Japan,  have  agreed 
to  send  delegates  to  the  conference,  which  is  to  be  held  at  The 
Hague  this  very  summer.  The  preliminaries  have  lagged  owing 
to  the  tardiness  of  the  British  Government,  which,  says  the 
Paris  Temp!^,  has  been  waiting  to  hear  from  Peking.  The 
French  semiofficial  daily  understands  that  the  Washington 
Government  has  by  this  time  received  London's  adhesion  to  the 
gat'nering  '*  in  principle."  There  was  a  somewhat  heated  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  by  the  Chinese  Minister  in  London  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Britain's  attitude  is  believed  to  be  determined  by 
the  delicacy  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  opium  in  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 

Colonial  officials  in  some  British  dependencies  are  averred  in 
the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung  to  be  against  the  suppression  of  the 
opium  vice,  partly  because  of  the  revenue  derived  from  it  and 
partly  from  a  feeling  that  Oriental  customs  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  That  fact  has  inspired  in  the  Independance  Beige 
some  sarcastic  reflections  relative  to  the  Kongo  agitation  among 
the  English.  The  English  are  horrified  at  the  condition  of  the 
Belgian  dependency,  it  says,   while  they  tolerate  a  scourge  in 


their  own.  Its  text  is  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  prevalence  of  the  opium  vice  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  federated  Malay  States. 

This  commission  minimized  the  evil  caused  by  the  vice  and 
reported  against  any  measure  of  prohibition.  The  extreme  of 
its  recommendation  is  to  suggest  that  the  production  and  sale 
of  opium  be  a  government  monopoly.  Our  can  temporary 
remarks : 

"  We  doubt  very  much  whether  many  impartial  persons  will 
accept  the  commission's  optimistic  estimate  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  evil,  however  they  may  think  there  has  been 
occasional  exaggeration  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  will  be 
more  imprest  by  the  reasons  given  for  not  recommending  pro- 
hibition. The  chief  of  these  and  the  one  which  is  decisive  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Straits  Settlements  the  whole  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  Government  has  been  built  up  upon  the  vice.  In 
some  years  the  revenue  derived  from  opium  has  run  into  millions, 
and  this  fiscal  reliance  upon  opium  has  increased,  not  diminished. 
We  can  understand  the  anxiety  with  which  the  very  thought  of 
prohibition  is  regarded." 

The  opium  situation  means,  to  the  colonial  governments  con- 
cerned, the  necessity  for  recasting  their  financial  system,  says 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  To  business  men  it  will  entail  a  new 
and  heavy  taxation,  besides  the  ruin  of  a  profitable  trade. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  the  London  Post  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate that  the  British  Government  should  have  delayed  so  long 
before  taking  action  in  the  matter  of  the  international  confer- 
ence so  soon  to  assemble.  "It  is  a  flagrant  scandal,"  says  the 
£toile  Beige  (Brussels),  "  if  there  be  any  complication  to  defeat 
the  work  of  suppressing  the  vice  of  opium  simply  because  one 
of  the  great  colonial  Powers  would  be  embarrassed  were  the 
vice  supprest. "  The  Paris  Guulois  is  much  inclined  to  think 
that  France  is  acting  with  Great  Britain  in  deferring  the  opium 
"  settlement  "  until  the  natives  in  Indo-China  are  "  more  pacific." 
But  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  report  in  the  Paris 
Temps  to  the  effect  that  France  and  the  United  States  will  be 
found  side  by  side  in  fighting  the  vice.  And  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung  says : 

"  The  action  of  the  great  Powers  in  the  matter  of  the  opium 
evil  is  rapidly  becoming  an  international  scandal.  The  powers 
announced  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  that  the  evil  must 
be  terminated  in  China.  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  in  the  days  of  his 
power,  tried  loyally  to  meet  the  situation  by  prescribing  the 
quantities  of  opium  to  be  sold  and  consumed  in  certain  provinces. 
He  was  not  supported  by  those  m  the  diplomatic  corps  at 
Peking.  Why  does  the  British  Government  lag  behind  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  this  scanddAI"— Translations 
made  for  Thk  Literary  Dige.st. 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  LABORER  IN  JAPAN 

JAPAN,  IN  ITS  EFFORTS  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  general  and  with  the  West  in  particular, 
has  also  imported  all  the  evils  that  cling  to  the  industrial 
activities  of  Europe.  This  is  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  S. 
Katayama,  a  Japanese  Socialist  who  writes  in  the  Netie  Zeit 
(Berlin),  the  weekly  organ  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Japanese  work- 
ingman  is  overtaxed,  underpaid,  and  generally 
exploited  by  the  capitalist.  Not  only  are  wo- 
men working  in  factories  in  a  yearly  increasing 
number,  but  the  children  under  fourteen  are 
compelled  to  become  wage-earners.  To  aggra- 
vate this  unsatisfactory  condition  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  "  during  the  past  two  years  an  in- 
dustrial depression  has  set  in.  Wages  have 
sunk  from  15  to  30  per  cent. ,  and  the  country 
is  filled  with  the  unemployed." 

The  Government  which  came  in  after  the 
Revolution  of  1867  promised  the  people  the 
privileges  of  emancipation,  but  has  laid  upon 
them  its  heaviest  burdens,  and  Mr.  Katayama 
informs  us : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  landowners  bore  the 
cost  of  national  expenditure,  to-day  they  pay 
only  one-sixth  of  the  budget.  Our  lawmaking 
is  controlled  by  the  large  landowners,  and  the 
workers  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  They  are 
exploited  in  Japan  not  only  by  the  landlords  and 
the  capitalists,  but  also  by  the  lawgivers,  and  their  condition 
is  becoming  worse  every  year.  Thus  we  see  that  the  present 
budget  provides  for  the  reduction  of  the  land  tax,  of  the  inher- 
itance and  income  tax,  but  for  an  increase  in  the  direct  taxation 
on  such  articles  of  common  use  as  tobacco,  the  production  of 
which  is  a  government  monopoly. " 

The  position  of  the  tenants  who  rent  small  portions  of  land 
from  the  great  landed  proprietors  is  most  terrible.  "  Like  the 
industrial  workers,  they  are  ruined  by  high  taxation. "  To  quote 
further : 

"  These  tenants  are  most  shamelessly  exploited  by  their  land- 
lords and  are  perfectly  helpless,  as  the  Japanese  police  regula- 
tions strictly  forbid  any  cooperation  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.  Thet  have  no  more  rights  than  the  industrial 
workers,  for  neither 
class  has  any  repre- 
sentative in  the  local 
or  central  Govern- 
ment, and  both  of 
them  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost. " 

He  thus  describes 
the  condition  of  those 
employed  in  the  vari- 
ous workshops,  in- 
cluding State-owned 
factories : 

"They  are  all  de- 
prived of  any  legal 
protection  and  deliv- 
ered up  defenseless 
to  capitalist  exploi- 
tation. So  are  the 
workers  in  the  weav- 
ing and  silk  home- 
work, so  common  in 
Japan,  where  the 
sweating  system  pre- 
vails in  its  most  hor- 
.-nble  form.  Long 
"hours,  14  to  16,  mis- 
erable food,  and  un- 


Tlie  Japanese  Socialist  who  descrihes 
the  sad  lot  of  the  workers  in  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Siin. 


CHILD-LABOR  IN  JAPAN. 

"  Long  hours,  miserable  food,  and  unhealthy  workshops  are  the  rule."  Some  48,000  children  under 
fourteen  are  employed  in  Japanese  industries,  and  a  new  law  now  before  the  Government  provides, 
as  a  great  advance,  that  "children  under  sixteen  are  not  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day." 


healthy  workshops  are  the  rule.  .  .  .  The  textile  industry  is  the 
most  highly  developed  and  the  best  organized  factory  work  in 
Japan.  It  employs  women  and  girls  in  two  shifts,  which  are 
changed  every  fourteen  days.  These  poor  slaves  are  kept,  during 
the  intervals  between  their  spells  of  work,  in  prison-like  dormi- 
tories inside  the  premises  of  the  manufactory.  They  are  sought 
out  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  and  forced  to  agree  to  a  con- 
tract of  at  least  three  years  for  a  wage  of  from  $7  to  $15  a  year. 
In  many  cases  the  girls,  after  paying  their  employers  for  board 

and  lodging,  draw  from  two  cents  to  four  cents 

a  day. " 

There  is  indeed  a  new  Factory  Act  now  be- 
fore the  Government  at  Tpkyo,  we  are  told. 
Its  provisions,  however,  make  but  "  meager 
improvements  "  in  the  lot  of  the  factory  hand, 
and  it  applies  only  to  factories  employing  fifty 
hands  or  more.  At  present  there  are  48,000 
children  under  fourteen  employed  in  Japanese 
industries  out  .of  a  total  population  of  nearly 
50,000,000,  and  this  act  provides  that  none 
under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
and  "  children  under  sixteen  are  not  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day."  The  writer 
passes  the  following  sentence  on  a  bill  which 
regulates  "the  necessary  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  sanitary  arrangements  in  a  factory,  and 
other  obvious  requirements  " : 

"  The  care  and  inspection  of  factories  are 
left  entirely  to  the  several  local  administra- 
tions, and  the  law  is  so  very  elastic  and  can  be 
so  arbitrarily  administered  that  it  will  bring 
to  the  workers,  as  they  are  without  organi- 
zation or  political  rights,  no  relief  worthy  of  mention.  Even 
as  it  is  the  employers  and  capitalists  are  leagued  against  it." 

The  need  of  an  organized  Labor  party,  under  Socialist  aus- 
pices, is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Japanese  laborers,  he 
states  as  follows : 

"  Organization  and  agitation  are  of  urgent  necessity  for  the 
working  classes  in  Japan.  But  hitherto  the  police  have  rendered 
it  impossible  to  do  anything  in  this  way.  Our  police  are  the 
willing  tools  of  the  capitalists  and  the  capitalist  Government. 
.  .  .  More  than  twenty  people  are  languishing  in  prison  because 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  workers,  and  all  Socialist  papers 
excepting  one,  the  Schakai  Schimbnm,  "  Socialist  News " 
(Tokyo),  have  been  supprest." 

The  circulation  of  this  paper  is  only  1,000;  it  is  not  offered 

for  sale.  "  We  have 
to  give  the  paper  to 
the  workers, "  says 
this  Japanese  Social- 
ist, "  and  beg  them  to 
read  it.  They  have, 
of  course,  no  money 
to  subscribe  for  it." 
Mr.  Gompers  has 
recently  been  visiting 
the  centers  of  indus- 
try in  Europe.  He 
should  now  visit  and 
encourage  Asia  where 
the  Labor  party  is 
in  such  desperate 
straits.  Yet  Mr. 
Katayama  concludes : 

"  Industry  in  Japan 
is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  where  industry  is 
carried  on  under  such 
conditions  as  de- 
scribed above,  a  soil 
for  Socialism  is  fast 
being      prepared." 


PHYSICAL  GROWTH   IN   COLLEGE 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  of  the  present  day  not  only  has 
greater  power  of  growth  than  the  youth  of  past  genera- 
tions, but  he  is  better  developed  physically,  declares 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Born,  medical  examiner  of  the  Yale  University 
Gymnasium,  in  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly.  In  the  first  place, 
he  gives  figures  to  show  that  growth  in  college  between  fresh- 
man and  senior  years  is  greater  than  the  normal  amount.  This 
he  attributes  in  part  to  the  fact  that  students  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  gymnasium  work.     He  says  : 

"  While  there  exists  an  academic  atmosphere,  the  result  of  the 
mental  training,  which  every  student  is  conscious  of  and  which 
governs  his  actions  and  molds  his  character,  another  powerful 
factor  is  making  itself  felt,  namely,  the  rapidly  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  sound  mind  in  a  well-trained  body,  a  senti- 
ment not  exprest  in  words,  but  manifested 
by  the  general  attitude  of  the  student  body 
which  compels  the  individual  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  physical  and  its  influence 
upon  the  character.  This  is  partially  indi- 
cated by  the  increasing  number  of  students 
who  are  taking  some  definite  and  regular  ex- 
ercise, and  who  consult  daily  with  the  physi- 
cians at  the  gymnasium  as  to  the  best  line  of 
work  suitable  in  their  particular  case.  We 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  athlete  who  rep- 
resents a  comparatively  small  group,  and  re- 
fer to  the  type  represented  by  the  student 
who,  because  of  lack  of  time  or  lack  of  ability, 
is  not  actively  engaged  in  any  of  the  major 
branches  of  athletics 

"  Dr.  Minot,  in  his  book  entitled  'Age, 
Growth,  and  Death, '  says :  'Anyone  can  ob- 
serve that  the  younger  generation  of  to-day 
tends  to  surpass  its  parents  in  physical  devel- 
opment. How  to  explain  the  remarkable  im- 
provement we  do  not  know.  I  find  myself  led 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  better  health  of 
the  mothers  secures  improved  nourishment  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  offspring  and  that  the 
maternal  vigor  is  at  least  one  important  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  betterment  of  the 
children.'  While  we  concur  in  this  opinion, 
our  study  of  the  question  leads  us  to  infer  that 
a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  the  larger  appreciation  of  the 
influence  of  the  physical  upon  the  mental  and 
the  moral  which  is  resulting  in  increased  facil- 
ities for  physical  development.  A  partial  indication  of  our 
statement  that  the  number  of  students  who  are  taking  some 
definite  and  regular  exei-cise  is  increasing,  is  the  fact  that  88 
per  cent,  of  the  class  were  actively  interested  in  some  form  of 
exercise,  while  only  12  per  cent,  did  not  participate  in  any 
special  branch.  The  vai-ious  forms  of  activity  with  their  per- 
centage are : 

Football 10  per  cent. 

Baseball 6 

Crew 14 

Track  athletics 8 

Out-rloor  games,  as  tennis 26 

fjyrnnasiiim  2t 

The  average  increase  of  the  crew,  track,  and  football  groups 
are  next  considered,  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  comparatively 
small.     We  read: 

"  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  typical  individual  of  the  foot- 
ball group  is  unusually  small,  only  one-half  of  the  increase 
characteristic  of  the  period  between  19  and  28.  Many  hypotheses 
might  be  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  fact,  but  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  slight  growth  increment,  which  was  first 
brought  to  our  attention  some  three  years  ago,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  football  type  represents  a  group  of  young  men 
of  superior  physical  endowment  and  vitality  who  reach  that 
point  where  the  growth  power  practically  disappears  much 
earlier  than  the  average,  usually  during  their  preparatory  school 


course.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  a  more 
rapid  development  supplemented  by  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  physical  work 

"  The  baseball  and  crew  candidates  show  a  more  decided 
change,  for  in  these  groups  we  find  a  few  men  of  the  football 
type,  but  more  of  those  individuals  who  follow  the  general  law 
of  development. 

"  In  the  remaining  groups  we  note  larger  increases,  for  here 
we  come  in  contact  with  the  average  student.  .  ,  .  Attention 
is  called  to  the  exceedingly  small  increase  in  lung  capacity  of 
the  track  athlete,  only  20  cubic  inches.  This  is  not  unusual, 
however,  for  we  have  found  that  in  many  track  athletes,  espe- 
cially the  long-distance  and  cross-country  runners,  the  lung 
capacity  was  only  average  and  sometimes  below  normal.  From 
our  observations  we  believe  that  in  this  type  of  athlete  the 
breathing  must  be  shallow  and  confined  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  lungs,  the  bases,  in  order  that  the  equilibrium  between  the 
production  of  the  waste  matter  in  the  muscles  and  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  blood  through  the  lungs  may  be  quickly  reestab- 
lished, a  condition  called  'second  wind,'  and 
so  necessary  to  the  runner.  The  well-devel- 
oped lower  thorax  and  the  flattened  condition 
of  the  upper  portion  confirm  us  in  our  opinion. " 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Bom's  figures  are  exceed- 
ingly encouraging  to  those  who  are  anxious 
that  participation  in  college  athletics  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  various 
official  "  teams." 


DR.    FRAN 

Who  shows  how  a 
the  body  as  w 


ARCTIC  IRRITABILITY 

SOJOURN  IN  THE  polar  regions  for  two 
or  three  year  seems  to  be  bad  for  the 
nerves.  It  brings  on  a  peculiar  state  of 
nervous  sensitiveness,  which  is  now  known  to 
physicians  and  easily  recognized  by  them.  A 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  May  7)  says 
that  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  victims  of 
this  condition  is  very  troublesome ;  the  most 
absurd  trifle  may  raise  a  veritable  storm  of 
rage,  and  caustic  speeches  evoke  yet  more 
caustic  retorts,  till  the  atmosphere  is  omi- 
nously charged.     He  continues : 

'     ^  ,  "  In   no  other  surroundings  does  the  beam 

college  course  helps         .  ,  ,  •  •  j 

ell  as  the  mind.  ^"  ones  own  eye  become  so  microscopic   and 

the  mote  in  one's  brother's  eye  so  obvious 
as  in  these  circumstances,  and  only  in  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  does  the  consciousness  of  personal  failings  return 
and  restore  the  mental  equilibrium  necessary  for  an  impartial 
judgment  of  the  failings  of  others.  Even  these  short  periods 
of  impartial  self-examination  are  naturally  wanting  in  those  in 
whom  self-consciousness  is  a  congenital  defect.  As  with  hus- 
band and  wife  who  have  long  lived  together,  every  thought, 
every  fault,  every  trick  of  manner  or  speech  becomes  known  to 
all  who  are  sharing  in  a  polar  expedition,  every  one's  views  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun  are  common  property.  Under  no 
other  conditions  is  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  '  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun, '  so  forcibly  driven  home  as  in  the  third 
winter  of  an  Arctic  expedition.  While  the  expedition  is  still 
in  contact  with  land,  or  when  active  progress  is  made  toward  a 
definite  aim,  all  goes  well,  but  when  the  ship  is  frozen  in,  and 
the  only  sense  of  motion  is  limited  to  the  observation  of  a  line 
passed  thiough  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  indicate  the  course  of  the 
current,  the  strain  begins.  Dr.  Blessing's  prophylactic  meas- 
ures are  constant  employment  and  a  strict  limitation  of  the  as- 
sociation of  the  ofl^cers  with  the  crew.  '  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together,'  and  the  democratic  infraction  of  this  rule  leads 
not  only  to  loss  of  discipline  but  also  to  discomfort  on  both 
sides.  For  work  to  be  suflnciently  varied  more  room  must  be 
given  than  was  available  on  the  Fram  in  1893,  when  the  maker 
of  a  pair  of  ski  had  to  work  in  a  temperature  of  —  20  .  Book- 
binding, painting,  carving,  plaiting,  leather  work,  and  carpen- 
tering are  all  useful  adjuncts  in  the  wise  employment  of  time. 
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and  the  forethought  of  friends  which  provides  presents  and  sur- 
prize packets  to  mark  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  later  fes- 
tive seasons  in  the  coming  years  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  recipients." 


THE  LIVING  SANDS  OF  CERAM 

THERE  IS  AN  uninhabited  island  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  writer  in  The 
Volta  Review  (Washington,  May),  the  sea  beach  is  alive 
and  crawls,  the  trees  have  roots  that  grow  in  the  air,  and  the  fish 
come  out  of  the  sea  to  climb  the  trees  of  the  neighboring  jungle. 
This  remarkable  island,  we  are  told,  has  been  visited  by  David 
Fairchild,  now  in  charge  of  foreign  plant  and  seed  introduction 


fcy  Courtesy  of  ■*The  Volta  Review,'*  \Va>hniL'i"u,  D.C. 

A    FLYING    BUTTRESS    01-    THE    JUNGLE. 

This  is  a  natural  growth  of  tree-roots,  common  to  all  this 
spec-ies  of  tropical  fig-tree.  Goori  pholograplis  taken  in  the 
jungle  are  rare,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  miasmatic  atmos- 
phere generally  ruins  the  pliotographer"s  films. 

in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  accom- 
panying reproduction  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Fairchild's  photo- 
graphs.    Says  the  writer : 

"  This  picture  illustrates  almost  the  first  object  which  met 
Mr.  Fairchild's  eyes  upon  landing — a  species  of  fig-tree  whose 
roots  start  out  of  its  trunk  at  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  then  grow  downward  to  meet  the  marshy 
soil  in  the  form  of  a  natural  flying  buttress.  These  trees,  Mr. 
Fairchild  says,  are  some  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  Their 
leaves  look  like  the  leaves  of  a  rubber  plant,  and  their  juice  is 
milky  white  like  that  of  the  milkweed. 

"  '  This  tree,'  Mr.  Fairchild  writes,  '  grows  so  near  the  sea- 
shore that  a  species  of  climbing  fish  crawls  up  these  roots,  some- 
times to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  When  we  landed  on 
this  island  there  were  hundreds  of  these  fish  jumping  around  on 
the  sand  and  climbing  the  roots  of  such  trees  as  this,  hunting 
for  insects. 

■■  '  As  we  set  foot  on  this  coast  of  wonders  I  turned  in  amaze- 
ment to  my  companion  and  said,  "  Why,  Mr.  Lathrop,  the  sea 
beach  is  running  away !  "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
beach  was  alive  with  hermit  crabs.  They  seemed  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  were  of  about  the  same  color. 
Their  shells  ranged  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  horse- 
chestnut,  and  they  were  in  constant  motion,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them,  crawling  up  and  down  the  blades  of  grass 
and  swarming  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  beach  jungle. 

"  '  These  moving  sands,  with  a  background  of  trees  whose  roots 
were  apparently  all  above  ground,  and  which  were  covered  by 
tree-climbing  fish,  formed  the  most  fantastic  picture  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  look  upon. '  '' 


COLORED  FOODS,  GOOD  AND  BAD 

THE  QUESTION  of  coloring-matters  to  be  used  in  food 
products  is  an  old  one.  The  coppery-green  canned  vege- 
table and  the  brilliant  blue  or  yellow  bonbon  have  been 
alike  objects  of  suspicion  on  the  consumer's  part  and  of  indig- 
nant defense  on  that  of  the  producer  and  distributer.  One  of 
the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  the  subject  has  recently  been 
made  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Government.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  is  described  in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  April  30)  by  one  of  its  members,  Prof.  A.  Behal,  of  the 
High  School  of  Pharmacy.     Says  this  authority: 

■■  The  questions  [presented  to  the  Commission]  will  receive 
different  solutions  as  they  refer  to  food-substances  intended  for 
daily  consumption  or  to  pastry,  bonbons,  or  liqueurs  which  are 
absorbed  only  in  small  quantities  and  irregularly.  .  .  .  Caze- 
neuve  concludes  .  .  .  that  (1)  coloring-matters  intended  to  be 
used  with  food  should  be  sold  under  the  seal  of  the  maker,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  product 
.  .  .  ;  they  should  be  called  by  some  well-known  name  and  not 
by  a  fancy  title ;  (2)  the  colors  should  be  always  pure,  free 
from  sulfate  of  soda  and  other  substances,  whether  injurious  or 
not;  (3)  wine,  beer,  vinegar,  and  butter  should  not  be  artifi- 
cially colored 

"  Klopine  has  studied  the  action  of  coal-tar  colors  .  .  .  and 
finds  that,  of  50  colors  belonging  to  ten  different  chemical  groups, 
15  were  clearly  poisonous  and  20  were  suspected.  .  .  .  He  finds 
that  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  composition  and 
the  toxicity.  He  concludes  that  when  the  action  is  prolonged, 
anilin  colors,  even  those  that  would  seem  inoffensive,  may  pro- 
voke troubles.  He  advises  definitely  against  the  use  of  color- 
ing-matters in  the  preparation  of  food  products  and  drinks. " 

This  is  not  all,  however.  Recent  experiments  show  that  the 
living  cells  of  which  organisms  are  composed  seem  to  have  a 
selective  action  on  certain  coloring-substances.  If  these  are 
toxic,  a  very  small  portion  may  become  concentrated  in  certain 
cells  and  prove  fatal  to  them.  Thus  certain  colors  are  fatal  to 
microorganisms,  no  matter  how  dilute  the  solution.  The  color 
gathers  finally  in  the  living  cells,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  more  dilute  the  solution  the  longer  it  takes  for  the  color  to 
concentrate  and  produce  its  effect.  Evidently  any  cell  that  has 
the  property  of  fixing  the  color  in  sufficient  quantity  will  be 
killed.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  introduction  of  coloring-matters  into  the  human  organ- 
ism may  thus  cause  the  destruction  of  a  certain  number  of  cells. 
Altho  these  substances  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  inoffen- 
sive, this  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
taken  in  with  foods  that  themselves  appropriate  the  coloring- 
matter  and  prevent  it  from  acting  on  the  living  cells.  Possibly 
liquids,  colored  artificially  by  these  substances,  said  to  be  in- 
offensive, when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  fasting  person, 
might  act  differently,  destroying  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
those  cells  that  are  most  apt  to  fix  these  coloring-substances." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Cazeneuve's  conclusions,  given 
above,  are  amply  justified.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of 
definite  and  well-understood  names  for  coloring-matters,  the 
author  says : 

"  The  necessity  of  using  a  definite  chemical  name,  so  far  as 
possible,  is  justified  because  we  find  in  commerce,  sometimes 
under  more  than  ten  different  names,  an  identical  coloring-mat- 
ter made  by  different  firms.  ...  It  may  be  seen  that  it  is 
necessary  to  call  a  color  by  its  chemical  name,  to  prevent  the 
substitution,  even  in  good  faith,  for  an  inoffensive  substance,  of 
a  coloring-matter  having  the  same  tinctorial  properties,  but 
toxic 

"  Considering  all  these  facts,  the  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  all  coal-tar  colors  in  food  products  should  be  for- 
bidden. Such  products  are  bread,  meat,  milk,  oils,  butter,  etc. 
They  should  also  be  prohibited  in  drinks  and  liquids  of  daily  use 
— wine,  cider,  perry,  beer,  etc 

"  As  for  caramel,  cochineal,  and  chicory,  dedicated  by  long 
custom  to  the  coloration  of  brandies,  vinegar,  and  cider,  these 
may  be  accepted  without  inconvenience  for  the  products  named. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  thinks  that  the  use  of 
certain  coal-tar  colors  may  be  permitted  in  pastry,  candy,  and 
certain  liqueurs  that  are  not  used  daily  and  are  taken  only  in 
small  quantities,  under  the  following  conditions: 

"  The  colors  must  be  such  as  are  known  to  be  inoffensive  in 
small  doses  ;  they  must  be  sold  by  the  manufacturers  under  seal, 
and  the  label  must  state,  besides  the  trade  name,  the  chemical 
name  of  the  substance  ;  such  colors  must  be  commercially  pure." 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Behal  tells  us  the  Commission  con- 
demns black  coloring-matters,  allows  the  decorative  coloration 
of  pastry,  tho  condemning  the  coloration  of  the  mass  itself  to 
simulate  yolk  of  egg,  forbids  the  use  of  coal-tar  colors  in  acid 
sirups  intended  for  children's  use,  allows  the  coloring  of  the 
shells  of  eggs  and  the  "  bluing  "  of  sugar  with  ultramarine,  and 
agrees  to  the  use  of  almost  any  color  on  the  rinds  of  cheeses, 
apparently  on  the  understanding  that  this  part  of  the  cheese  is 
not  intended  for  the  consumption  of  human  beings. —T7-anslation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SILENT  SIGNAL  SYSTEMS  FOR  HOSPITALS 

DEVICES  FOR  summoning  aid  quickly  and  accurately 
are  evidently  needed  in  a  hospital,  but  the  ordinary 
electric  bell  or  buzzer  can  not  be  used  on  account  of 
the  noise  it  makes.  Some  other  sense  than  that  of  hearing  must 
be  relied  upon  to  give  the  signals.  The  latest  inventions  in 
this  line  are  described  in  The  International  Hospital  Record 
(Washington)  by  Maurice  Levison.  The  writer  tells  us  at  the 
outset  that  some  hospital  builders  and  administrators  have 
minimized  the  necessity  of  a  call  system — a  most  mistaken  idea. 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  signal  system  is  to  the  patient  as  necessary  as  the  wire- 
less telegraph  is  to  the  modern  ship.  The  call  system  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  patient  can  summon  assistance,  and  at  times 
their  wants  are  as  necessary  as  medicine — imagine  a  call  for  a 
pan  of  water  and  the  patient  unable  to  summon  a  nurse.  I 
know  of  one  case  in  a  hospital  where  fifteen  patients  in  a  ward 
were  given  no  attention  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
morning,  as  no  calls  were  answered  by  the  nurse  or  orderly. 
This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  hospital,  but  of  the  system  used, 
as  the  nurses  were  not  checked  and  the  patients  were  at  their 
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WUKKK    THE    f'AI.I.    KOK     MKI.P    IS    KK(i;l  VKI). 

When  the  patient  presses  the  button  a  lamp  is  lit  at  tlii.- 
nurss's  station.  The  lamp  can  not  be  turned  off  here,  but  can 
only  be  operated  from  the  patient's  bedside,  thus  insuring  a 
visit  from  the  nurse. 

mercy.     The  neglect  in  the  past  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
nurses,  but  of  the  system  of  calling. 

"  A  signal  system  for  a  hospital  must  be  designed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  that  institution.  It  must  be  noiseless, 
as  quietness  is  one  of  the  main  features  to  be  considered  in  the 


modern  hospital.  It  must  be  a  system  that  will  check  the 
nurse,  so  that  calls  can  not  be  released  except  from  the  calling- 
station  at  the  patient's  bedside,  and  not  released  at  the  annun- 
ciator. It  must  be  arranged  so  that  calls  will  be  answered  only 
once  by  the  nurse  and  not  repeated  as  was  the  case  with  the 


C.    Q.     D. 


fOR    HOSPITAL    PATIENTS. 


"The  signal  system  is  to  the  patient  as  necessary  as  tlie  wireless 
telegraph  is  to  the  modern  ship." 

old  annunciator  system,  which,  when  the  nurse  failed  to  reset 
the  annunciator,  restored  the  call  just  answered,  making  it 
necessary  for  another  nurse  to  visit  that  call,  only  to  be  informed 
that  the  call  had  already  been  taken  care  of.  This  last-men- 
tioned defect  adds  operating  expense,  as  calls  are  repeated. 
Systems  operating  on  lamps  have  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results,  but  the  voltage  of  these  systems  should  not  be  over  10 
or  15  volts  from  a  safety  standpoint.  Experience  has  taught 
that  cords  are  the  main  source  of  trouble  on  any  system,  as  they 
receive  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  patient,  and  if  a  higher  volt- 
age is  used  this  endangers  the  safety  of  the  patient,  as  the 
cords  are  worn  and  a  shock  of  110  volts  alternating  or  direct 
current  has  a  disastrous  effect. " 

The  commonest  form  of  nurse's  call  system,  the  writer  tells 
us,  uses  an  ordinary  electric  lamp  as  an  indicator,  the  bulbs 
being  placed  in  any  one  of  various  ways  to  suit  conditions.  In 
connection  with  the  call-device  a  release-plate  is  used,  consist- 
ing of  a  portable  push-button  and  a  button  mounted  on  a  plate 
which  the  nurse  operates  to  release  the  call,  all  of  which  is  in- 
stalled in  the  patient's  room.     We  read: 

"This  button  will  release  only  that  call  which  has  been  sent 
from  its  corresponding  portable  button  operated  by  the  patient. 
It  is  also  an  essential  feature  that  calls  be  not  released  from 
the  calling-button  which  the  patient  operates,  as  the  call,  when 
once  set,  must  remain  set  until  released  by  the  nurse  from  the 
reset  button  mounted  in  the  wall  at  patient's  bedside.  If 
patients  could  reset  from  the  calling-button  they  would  flash 
the  lamp  and  have  no  assurance  that  the  lamp  were  burning,  as 
it  might  be  in  the  off  position  and  the  patient  would  think  the 
lamp  burning.  Also,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  nurse  to  release 
at  the  portable  button,  the  patient  might  be  lying  on  the  button 
and  the  nurse  would  disturb  the  patient  to  reset  from  that 
button 

"  An  emergency  system  may  be  desired.  This  consists  of  a 
button  mounted  on  the  plate,  which  is  operated  by  the  nurse 
when  the  patient  becomes  delirious  or  beyond  her  control.  She 
may  operate  this  switch  to  summon  assistance  and  not  leave  the 
room.  Patients  have  been  left  by  nurses  when  in  a  delirious 
state  and  have  leapt  from  windows  while  the  nurse  was  absent 
to  get  assistance.  The  act  of  operating  this  emergency  illumi- 
nates a  red  light  over  the  door  of  the  room  or  at  any  point 
which  may  be  desired.  Thte  act  of  pressing  the  emergency  but- 
ton may  be  arranged  to  flash  automatically  the  same  lamp  as 
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used  for  calling  the  nurse,  the  intermittent  flashing  notifying 
that  it  is  an  emergency  call." 

A  clock  arrangement  may  be  used  which  will  record  on  a  tape 
the  time  of  the  call,  the  time  of  the  answer,  and  the  number  of 
the  room.  The  tape  then  gives  the  superintendent  a  record  for 
use  in  dealing  with  complaints. 


A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  CREATION 

THAT  THE  CREATION  of  the  world  may  be  demon- 
strated scientifically  is  asserted  by  Antonin  Rousset  in 
Cosmos  (Paris).  His  argument,  tho  he  does  not  state 
this  explicitly,  would  appear  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  in- 
finity in  space  and  time  are  closely  connected,  so  that  a  body 
whose  boundaries  are  limited  must  also  possess  a  limited  exist- 
ence, having  a  definite  beginning  and  ending.    Says  Mr.  Rousset : 

"  It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  there  are  but  two  possible 
hypotheses  of  the  origin  of  matter  .  .  .  either  it  is  eternal  and 


CO.\L   CONSUMED   BV    THE   "  .M.\UKETANIA "    ON    EACH  TRIP. 
Twenty-two  trainloads  of  best  steam  coal  waiting  to  charge  the  Mauretania  with  energy  for  one  voyage 

has  always  existed,  without  beginning,  or  it  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, in  which  case  it  is  allowable  for  us  to  investigate  its 
origin.  ...  Is  it  possible  to  decide  between  these  two 
hypotheses  ? 

"  If  matter  is  eternal,  it  has  always  existed.  Now  what  has 
no  beginning  can  have  no  end,  because  a  thing  can  not  be  finite 
and  infinite  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  as  that  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end  is  necessarily  infinite  and  thus  can 
not  present  any  contour  or  limited  form,  it  must  necessarily  be 
immaterial 

"  This  shows  implicitly  that  nothing  that  is  material  can  be 
without  a  beginning,  and  that  consequently  all  hypotheses  about 
a  pretended  eternal  matter  or  a  supposed  world  that  has  always 
existed  must  be  abandoned,  seeing  that  only  an  immaterial 
power  can  be  eternal.  If  then  a  substance,  or  the  terrestrial 
globe,  has  had  a  beginning,  it  must  be  that  a  superior  power  has 
formed  or  created  it.  Thus  the  necessary  fact  of  the  beginning 
of  the  world  involves  as  a  consequence  the  necessary  fact  of  its 
creation,  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  superior  creative 
power. 

"  This  con.sequence  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  learned 
mathematician  Cauchy.  He  asserted,  in  fact,  that  the  earth 
could  not  have  existed  for  an  infinite  number  of  years,  seeing 
that  their  sum  would  constitute  a  number  necessarily  always 
finite,  being  susceptible  of  augmentation  and  diminution. 

"According  to  this  observation  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  namely,  its  creation.     The  same 


is  ti-ue  for  all  the  celestial  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  for 
the  whole  universe." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  -^^^  -^ 

COAL  FOR  AN  OCEAN  GREYHOUND 

THE  ACCOMPANYING  striking  representation  of  the 
quantity  of  coal  necessary  to  replenish  the  bunkers  of  one 
of  the  giant  Cunarders  for  a  single  voyage  is  somewhat 
more  than  a  mere  diagram.  The  trains  represented  in  it  actu- 
ally exist  and  must  be  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the 
coal  to  the  English  coast ;  the  only  fictitious  thing  is  the  placing: 
of  them  side  by  side.  The  picture  is  from  The  Sphere  (London),, 
from  which  we  also  quote  the  following : 

"  The  coaling  of  a  Cunarder  for  a  single  journey  across  the 
Atlantic  is  a  more  serious  feature  than  the  landsman  would, 
imagine.  A  man  looks  into  his  newly  replenished  coal-cellar  in 
November  and  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
warmth  in  store  for  his  household  over  the  winter,  but  an  ordinary 
railway    truckload  of   coal  would  fill   that  cellar  three  or  four 

times  over,  and  he  would  be  puzzled 
as  to  where  to  put  such  a  quantity 
if  he  had  it.  The  coal-cellar  of  the' 
Mauretania  is  another  matter,  tho 
as  she  is  seen  coming  up  outside 
Fishguard  she  looks  at  first  but  a 
mere  speck  on  the  horizon.  Her  huge 
mass,  however,  seems  to  swell  out 
perceptibly  every  second  as  she  ap- 
proaches, and  as  she  comes  alongside 
the  tender  one  realizes  what  a  vast 
problem  in  energy  she  is.  The  dia- 
grammatic view  of  one  of  the  giant 
Cunarders  being  coaled  will  help  to 
show  the  enormous  quantities  in- 
volved. 

"  A  coal-train  of  thirty  wagons 
measures  from  500  feet  to  600  feet  in 
length,  and  a  coal  depot  with  twenty- 
two  sets  of  rails  side  by  side  would 
cover  a  width  of  nearly  300  feet,  or 
an  area  of  over  four  acres  of  ground 
altogether.  The  whole  of  this  huge 
quantity  of  the  best  steam  coal  ob- 
tainable is  required  for  each  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  all  has  to 
be  turned  into  steam,  heat,  and 
smoke.  And  yet  it  occupies  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  available  stor- 
age space  in  this  leviathan,  so  small 
indeed  in  proportion  that  the  or- 
dinary passenger  is  scarcely  aware 
of  its  existence.  It  is  hidden  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  huge  vessel  and  all  below  the  long  700-foot 
water-line  of  the  steel  hull. 

"  Outside  the  precincts  of  the  colliery  the  transit  of  all  these 
coal-laden  trains  to  the  Mersey  counts  for  a  considerable  item 
to  the  railway  companies  ;  but  the  calculation  does  not  end  here. 
If  circumstances  permitted  of  the  vessel  being  taken  to  a  mod- 
ern coaling-port  such  as  Barry  or  Garston  docks,  where  a  series 
of  30-ton  hydraulic  or  electric  lifts  would  raise  each  wagon 
bodily  and  tilt  over  the  contents  direct  into  the  ship  at  one 
stroke  and  with  no  manual  aid,  the  coaling-process  would  occupy 
but  a  very  short  time.  But  this  is  yet  to  be  achieved  in  the 
case  of  these  fast  first-class  liners,  which  are  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  coal  dust  that  necessarily  arises  by  such  processes  ;  there- 
fore the  supply  has  to  be  put  in  by  the  older  method. 

"  These  twenty-two  trains  are  brought  to  the  Mersey  and  dis- 
charged into  low,  flat  coal-barges,  which  are  towed  in  long  rows 
alongside  each  Cunarder  while  at  her  moorings  in  the  Sloyne, 
and  just  on  the  water-line  a  number  of  oblong  doors  are  thrown 
open.  Through  these  the  coal  is  shoveled  into  the  vast,  dark 
caverns  by  some  hundreds  of  men  working  night  and  day  with 
all  their  might  till  the  whole  of  the  7,000  tons  is  put  in.  When 
the  number  of  all  those  who  are  directly  employed  in  the  proc- 
ess is  found  and  m.ultiplied  by  those  dependent  on  them  or  who 
have  their  living  by  catering  to  their  wants  it  may  be  assumed 
that  for  every  1,000  persons  who  require  to  be  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  in  ease  and  comfort  the  strenuous  labor  of  10,000- 
and  probably  the  livelihood  of  20,000  must  be  involved." 
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A   MUSEUM  OF  LIVING   PLANTS 

THIS  DESCRIPTIVE  name  is  given  to  the  modern  type 
of  botanical  garden  by  Dr.  William  Trelease,  director  of 
the  Shaw  Garden,  St.  Louis,  writing  in  Science  (New 
York,  May  6).  It  is  the  museum  idea  that  now  controls,  he 
tells  us,  not  the  popular  conception  of  such  a  garden,  which  is 
that  it  is  simply  a  large  collection  of  plants,  "grouped  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  and  convenience,  like  the  bottles  on  the  shelves 
of  a  laboi-atory. "     He  says : 

"  Few  visitors  to  a  museum  or  a  garden  cai-ry  away  a  distinct 
impression  of  fifty  objects,  tho  they  have  gazed  upon  and  per- 
haps observed  hundreds — while  they  may  have  seen  thousands. 
If  they  have  derived  pleasure  and  an  impression  that  the  collec- 
tion is  worth  while,  and  have  carried  away  an  understanding  of 
something  not  before  so  well  understood,  they  are  likely  to  re- 
turn and  to  send  others  to  see  what  they  have  seen.  The  second, 
and  especially  the  last,  of  these  results  depends  upon  some 
salient  feature  of  the  exhibit.  Beauty,  taste,  and  order  may 
give  pleasure  and  make  a  collection  worth  seeing  for  the  general 
impression  it  ci-eates  ;  but  a  les- 
son is  much  more  often  taught 
than  picked  up 

"  Guided  by  a  botanist  whose 
first  love  is  a  broad  comparative 
Icnowledge  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth,  planned  by  an  artist 
whose  skill  can  convert  the  pic- 
ture of  his  mind  into  something 
that  the  eye  can  see,  cared  for 
by  a  gardener  to  whom  a  dande- 
lion or  a  dock  in  place  is  as  de- 
sirable as  an  oak  or  an  orchid 
out  of  place  is  undesirable,  such 
a  garden  calls  for  the  further 
constant  care  of  the  teacher  to 
insure  through  unceasing  watch- 
fulness that  what  is  intended 
to  be  educational  shall  be  kept 
from  becoming  near-demonstra- 
tion, and  the  alei-t  supervision 
of  the  investigator  in  each  field 
of  research  so  that  experiment 
may  not  turn  into  chance  and 
supposedly  adequate  resource.s 
prove  quite  inadequate  when 
drawn  on  at  a  critical  moment. 
These  talents  are  rarely  if  ever 
embodied  in  one  person.  The 
garden  that  is  to  profit  by  them 

is  likely  to  cherish  their  possessors  in  the  order  indicated,  even 
tho,  finally,  in  taking  rank  in  the  achievement  of  its  highest 
aim — the  enlargement  of  knowledge — there  are  last  which  shall 
be  first  and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last." 


THE  TELEPHONE  IN   MEDICINE 

THAT  A  TELEPHONE  with  a  very  clear  and  loud- 
speaking  transmitter  may  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
physicians  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  is  shown  by  a 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  May  7).  A  transmitter  possess- 
ing these  qualities  in  an  unusual  degree  has  been  recently  de- 
vised in  England  by  S.  G.  Brown,  who  described  it  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  His  invention  will 
enable  a  physician  to  examine  a  patient  by  telephone  a  hundred 
miles  away.     Says  the  writer  in  The  Lancet  : 

"  Primarily  Mr.  Brown's  interest  in  the  subject  was  ...  to 
magnify  the  sounds  produced  in  the  ordinary  telephone,  and  thus 
to  render  telephony  at  great  distances  a  practical  matter. 
Eventually  he  has  designed  a  remarkable  accessory  to  the  tele- 
phone which  incidentally  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  diagnostician.  The  electric  stethoscope  in  its  present  form 
causes  the  sound  of  the  heart  to  be  thi-ee  times  as  loud  as  in  the 
ordinary  stethoscope.  If,  however,  the  telephone  relay  invented 
by  Mr   Brown  is  attached,  the  two  instruments  combined  raise 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  RAINBOW-The  accompanying  pho- 
tograph of  a  rainbow  in  the  i^^nglish  lake  country  is  reproduced 
from  Knovledge  and  Scientific  News  (London).  Allan  Phillip, 
who  took  the  picture,  writes  thus  about  it: 

"  A  rainbow  in  itself  is  so  common  a  phenomenon  that  it  calls 
for  no  special  comment ;  but  there  are  few  natural  phenomena 
which  pre.sent  such  diflficulties  to  photography.  It  is  this  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  accompanying  photograph  may  be 
of  some  interest.  I  claim  no  merit  in  the  production  of  this 
picture;  circumstances  favored  me,  hence  the  result.  I  was  on 
the  summit  of  the  Castle  Crag  in  the  vale  of  Borrowdale  when 
a  thick  mist  suddenly  came  over  the  neighboring  hills  and  en- 
veloped me.  The  sun  gleaming  through  this  mist  '  painted  '  a 
rainbow  of  exceptional  brilliani;e  on  the  screen  of  thin  cloud 
y)elow.  The  Vjow  stood  out  the  brighter  because  the  background 
was  dark  in  the  .shadows  of  the  clouds.  The  exposure  was  only 
one-twentieth  second,  and  I  used  a  Barnet  ortho.  plate,  backed, 
but  without  the  yellow  screen.  The  plate  was  developed  with 
pyro-.soda  very  dilute,  development  taking  nearly  twenty  min- 
utes to  complete.  I  have  not  retouched  the  negative  in  any 
way.  On  the  photo  Lake  Derwentwater  is  seen  in  the  distance  ; 
.and  the  coach  road  stands  out  white  as  it  winds  along  the  valley." 


PHOTOGRAPH   OF   A   RAINBOW. 

the  intensity  of  the  sound  some  twenty  times  and  more.  The 
instrument  was  tested  in  a  number  of  diseased  heart  cases  and 
it  appeared  to  render  diagnosis  particularly  easy  and  revealed 
some  phenomena  only  previously  suspected." 

When  the  instrument  was  applied  directly  to  the  heart  the 
sound  of  the  beats  in  the  telephones  is  reported  to  have  been 
uncomfortably  loud  and  to  have  been  easily  heard  not  only  by 
the  patient  but  by  all  those  standing  around,  even  when  the  tele- 
phones were  in  position  on  the  head  of  the  operator.     We  read : 

"  The  stethoscope  as  used  increased  the  heart-beats  to  the 
almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  shriller  or  breathing  sounds. 
The  instrument  can  be  so  tuned,  however,  that  nothing  but  the 
breathing  sounds  are  audible.  The  passage  of  the  air  through 
the  lungs  was  heard  as  '  the  roar  of  wind  through  a  forest  of 
trees. '  Replacing  the  telephone  head-piece  by  a  transformer 
the  stethoscope  was  joined  to  the  ordinary  telephone  sen'ice, 
and  for  the  sake  of  experiment  the  sound  of  the  heart  has  been 
transmitted  over  several  miles  of  telei)hone  line  to  medical  men 
in  various  parts  of  London.  The  sounds  received  were  as  loud 
and  clear,  it  is  stated,  as  when  heard  locally.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  the  physician,  say,  in  London,  to  ex- 
amine a  i)atient,  say,  in  the  country,  stethoscopically,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  instrument  may  obviously 
become  of  distinct  service  to  the  deaf,  and  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone sounds  can  by  its  means  bo  projected  into  a  room  so  that 
every  one  present  can  hear.  A  public  i^erformance  may  thus 
be  reproduced  in  the  hearing  of  a  company  of  persons  present 
in  a  room  remote  from  the  actual  scene.  " 


AGAINST  THE  PRIZE-FIGHT 

\  CCORDING  to  program  San  Francisco  will  be  chiefly  in- 
/-\  terested  on  July  4  in  a  pugilistic  exhibit  between  the 
-*-  -^  supreme  physical  exponents  of  the  white  and  black 
races,  and  there  is  a  general  and  rapidly  growing  movement  of 
protest  among  the  churches  of  all  denominations  against  what 
they  regard  as  a  desecration  of  the  day.  If  they  can  not  stop 
the  fight,  and  it  appears  that  the  contest  under  the  guise  of  a 
boxing-match  is  countenanced  by  the  laws  of 
California,  they  propose  to  carry  out  counter- 
attractions.  Many  clergymen  and  evan- 
gelists, it  is  said,  are  preparing  to  invade 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  this  coun- 
ter-demonstration. The  Christian  Herald 
(New  York)  sketches  the  plan  in  these 
words : 


"  Tents  will  be  pitched  near  the  prize-ring, 
and  it  may  even  happen  that  the  '  roped 
arena,'  as  the  fighters  call  it,  will  be  a  ring 
within  a  ring,  being  completely  surrounded 
by  masses  of  Christian  people,  who  will  em- 
phasize their  protest  by  religious  services  at 
which  brutality,  and  especially  prize-fighting, 
will  be  unsparingly  denounced.  An  evangel- 
istic procession  will  probably  be  an  incident 
of  the  occasion.  This  spectacular  crusade 
against  the  revival  of  pugilism  in  America 
may  not  be  without  good  results.  We  se- 
riously doubt,  however,  that  it  wii:  dissuade 
the  California  authorities.  Large  ^vvenues 
are  involved  in  vhis  particular  affair,  and 
soon  thousands  of  movmg-picture  I'.hows  will 
be  d;3moralizJng  o.ir  young  people  with  pic- 
tures ot  the  encounter,  [f  the  churches  could 
stop  these  degradirig  exhibitions,  they  would 
be  dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  vice  by  taking 
away  ks  source  of  support." 


GOVERNOR   GILLETTE    OF   CALIFORNIA 


Protests  from  most  of  the  religious  bodies 
have  been  filed  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  but  that  he  intends  to  do  anything 
has  not  yet  been  authoritatively  declared, 
says  The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San 
Francisco).  It  has  generally  been  given  out  that  the  power  to 
act  resides  with  the  district-attorney  if  with  anybody,  a  point 
which  this  journal  discusses : 

"  That  is  by  no  means  sure.  Other  governors  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  themselves  and  when  necessary  set  in  motion 
all  the  forces  at  their  command  to  prevent  such  a  disgrace. 
On  the  contrary,  strictly  speaking,  district-attorneys  can  not 
act  until  a  law  has  been  broken.  The  fact  is  the  matter  is 
squarely  before  the  Governor  of  this  State.  We  know  there  are 
a  lot  of  technicalities  to  be  alleged,  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  society  has  the  inherent  right  to  protect  itself.  It  will  be 
urged  in  a  plausible  way  that  boxing  within  certain  limits  is 
lawful.  It  is  precisely  this  distinction  between  a  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  act  that  an  executive  officer  of  the  law  is  called 
upon  to  make.  These  brutal  bullies  are  well  aware  of  the 
transgression  of  the  law.  It  is  their  purpose  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  to  commit  a  wrong  against  the  community.  There 
is  no  lack  of  distinction  in  this  case.  The  advantage  of  the  law 
is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  law.  Any  officer  of  the  law  who 
affects  to  see  no  ground  for  interfering  in  this  prize-fight  is 
guilty  of  a  piece  of  self-sophistication,  amounting  in  the  end 
to  hypocrisy.  Letters  and  resolutions  will  not  answer  in  this 
case.  These  are  a  kind  of  demoniacal  possession  which  will  not 
come  out  by  resolutions  and  declarations.  Great  committees 
composed  of  fifty  or  of  a  hundred  leading  citizens  must  be  at 
the  expense  in  time  and  money  to  visit  the  Governor  and  pre- 
sent the  case  personally.  It  is  tremendously  worth  while.  It  is 
a  question  of  lowering  the  standard  of  morals  to  the  level  of 


One  religious  journal,  commenting  on 
the  Governor's  reluctance  to  exercise 
his  powers  to  stop  the  fight  in  San 
Francisco,  says  that  "  any  officer  of  the 
law  who  affects  to  see  no  ground  for  in- 
terfering in  this  prize-fight  is  guilty  of 
a  piece  of  self-sophistication,  amount- 
ing in  the  end  to  hypocrisy. 


sheer  brutality.  Every  man  who  loves  the  name  of  California 
should  do  something.  It  is  an  outrage  that  public  officials  must 
be  driven  to  their  duty.  We  hope  every  church  federation, 
every  good  government  league,  and  every  group  of  good  citizens 
that  can  be  gotten  together  will  call  on  the  Governor  and  arouse 
him  to  action.  It  is  a  reproach  which  can  not  be  wiped  out. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  prevent  this 
shameful  exhibition  of  brutality." 

The  Western  World,  a  Catholic  journal  of  Des  Moines,  dis- 
cusses the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  the  community  to 
this  and  other  fights,   boldly  asserting  that 
"  we  are  brutes. "     We  read : 

"  In  San  Francisco  last  week  a  young  prize- 
fighter. Tommy  McCarthy,  died  as  the  result 
of  injuries  he  received  during  a  '  go  '  with 
Owen  Moran,  who  is  said  to  be  an  English- 
man !  Now  the  Churches  in  California  and  in 
many  other  States  are  protesting  loudly 
against  prize-fighting  in  general  and  against 
the  coming  contest  between  Jeffries  and 
Johnson  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  they 
will  not  be  able,  it  appears,  to  prevent  the 
pulling  off  of  that  battle  on  the  anniversary 
of  our  national  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Jeffries  and  Johnson  are  now  training  for  the 
encounter.  Each  is  installed  in  his  training- 
camp  and  is  surrounded  by  trainers  and  spar- 
ring-partners, who  have  nothing  else  to  do  in 
this  world  besides  assisting  the  professional 
pugilists  in  getting  into  '  condition. '  The 
weather  on  the  coast  is  delightful,  the  ocean 
breezes  and  the  undiluted  sunshine  of  heaven 
combine  to  make  an  atmosphere  which  the 
animals  can  not  help  enjoying.  There  is- 
plenty  of  honest  work  for  strong  young  men 
to  do  in  this  country  and  at  this  season,  but 
these  fighters  and  their  followers  would  much 
rather  amuse  themselves  in  training-quarters 
than  look  for  work  or  do  any.  Anyhow, 
prize-fighters  don't  have  to  really  work.  They 
can  make  enough  out  of  one  fight  to  support 
themselves  and  families  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  If  after  the  battle  they  still  hanker 
after  more  money,  the  stage  is  ever  ready  to 
welcome  them  to  accept  leading  roles.  It  is 
a  fine  business.  The  McCarthys  and  the 
Morans  and  ever  so  many  more  of  these 
pugilists  are  Catholics.  The  newspapers 
last  week  related  that  Tommy  McCarthy's  mother  had  a  bet 
of  $500  that  her  son  would  win  from  Moran.  He  lost  his 
life,  as  the  indirect  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  fight.  In 
other  words,  his  death  was  the  result,  as  the  coroner's  jury 
declared,  of  accidental  causes.  Now  the  family  is  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  This  youth  was  their  hope,  as  every 
likely  lad  is  the  hope  of  his  parents.  But  he  is  dead  now. 
His  life  is  ended  before  it  had  fairly  begun.  The  young  man 
who  was  his  opponent  and  who  has  felt  great  sorrow,  ap- 
parently, over  the  sad  occurrence,  will  continue  his  career  as  a 
prize-fighter.  The  laws  against  prize-fighting,  such  as  they 
are,  can  be  easily  evaded.  The  Jeffries- Johnson  fight,  for  in- 
stance, is  called  a  '  boxing-bout '  and  can  not  be  prevented  in 
California,  it  seems,  because  the  law  of  that  State  prohibits 
only  prize-fighting.  We  deplore  this  brutal  pugilism  ;  we  are 
excited  for  a  while  after  a  youth  has  been  injured  or  killed  in 
the  ring.  We  assert  that  the  '  manly  art '  is  being  degraded  by 
exhibitions  of  brutality.  We  appeal  to  governors  and  legisla- 
tures to  put  an  end  to  these  prize-fights  as  being  immoral  and 
demoralizing  to  the  principals  and  to  the  public." 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati)  recommends  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  petition  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
by  means  of  the  fifty-word  night  message,  to  urge  the  passing 
of  the  Walter  Smith  Anti-prize-fight  Bill  which  undertakes  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  any  picture  or  description  of  any 
prize-fight  or  encounter  of  pugilists  under  whatever  name,  or 
any  record  or  account  of  betting  on  the  same. 
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ENGllAVLT.S    ALTERING     THE     PLATErf   OF   THE    ENG- 
LISH  PRAYER-BOOK. 

MOVING  PICTURES  IN   CHURCH 

CHICAGO  is  said  to  gather  on  Sunday  evenings  one-sixth 
of  its  entire  population  into  466  amusement  places  where 
moving-  pictures  are  the  chief  attractions.  Other  cities 
compete  in  their  several  capacities.  **  The  theaters  and  five- 
and  ten-cent  shows  are  thronged,"  observes  The  Michigan 
Christian  Advocate  (Detroit),  "while  the  churches  are  thinly 
attended."  From  this  statement  to  the  following  question  is  an 
easy  transition :  Why  should  not  the  Church  be  as  wise  as  the 
world  and  go  in  for  moving-picture  attractions  ?  This  Methodist 
journal  takes  the  query  seriously,  as  the  following  shows : 

"  It  is  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  church  attractions  would 
be  free,  the  crowds  would  prefer  them,  especially  the  poor 
people. 

"  As  for  the  pictures,  '  the  thrilling  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  beautiful  tales  of  the  New  Testament,  together 
with  modern  illusti-ations  of  Christian  heroism  '  would,  it  is  said, 
make  attractive  up-to-date  shows. 

"  At  first  blush  this  suggestion  would  seem  to  many  like  a 
plausible  thing,  progressive,  '  up-to-date, '  and  promising  of  good 
results. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  much  more  of  an  innovation  on 
old-fashioned  worship  than  much  of  the  hired  music  is.  And 
it  probably  would  not  cost  much  more  than  some  churches  pay 
their  artistic  singers.  Is  it  righteous  to  make  artistic  appeal 
to  the  ear  to  capture  a  crowd,  and  wicked  to  make  artistic 
appeal  to  the  eye  ? 

"  Moreover,  on  the  score  of  innovation  alone,  the  suggestion 
could  not  be  condemned,  especially  by  Methodists.  John  Wesley 
adopted  an  innovation  when  he  took  to  field  preaching,  which 
he  did  not  like,  in  lieu  of  the  regular  pulpit,  which  he  did  like. 
Methodists  are  adopting  innovations  all  the  time,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so." 

This  journal  is  not  insensible  to  the  "  serious  objections " 
natural  to  the  suggestion.  "  There  is  probably  no  form  of  enter- 
tainment so  hard  on  the  eye,  and  indirectly  upon  the  health,  as 
motion  pictures  in  low,  stuffy  rooms."    Moreover: 

"  Only  the  most  exciting  scenes  can  long  sustain  interest  in 
such  tiresome  exhibitions.  '  The  thrilling  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament  '  and  '  the  beautiful  tales  of  the  New  Testament' 
would  have  to  be  fixt  up  in  very  catchy  style  if  the  crowds  which 
have  been  surfeited  on  prize-fight  shows  and  other  current  ex- 
citement are  to  be  drawn  to  the  churches.  The  official  boards, 
too,  would  have  to  come  down  with  a  lot  of  cash  to  buy  new 
negatives  by  the  thousand  feet  for  each  recurring  Sunday 
evening  performance. 

"  It  is  said  that  fully  $60,000,000  has  been  invested  in  picture 
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wciiUli;  iu  the  hour  of  death.. anil  in  the  dav  of 
judgment, 

f:<HMhLord,  Mirer  ««. 
We  liiniiers  do  iH-'sfct-h  thee  to  licar  as  O  lyird 
<;(h1;  mid  that  it  may  |(lea>c  thee  to  mle  aiMl 
ptvem  thy  holy  Church  auivcrtial  in   the  ri^t 
way ; 

ir«-  IfMicli  lime  to  hear  u*.  tjootl  Lord. 
Tliat  it  may  pleniie  thee  to  keep  and  >«iren<;th- 
cn  in  the  true  worshipiHO^  of  thee,  in  r^b- 
tcoujflies.s  and  liolincs.*-  of  life,  thy  Serrant 
/>'/>  WAJtt>,  our  nioiit  gracious  King  an»l  Corer- 
nonr; 

We  beteeeh  thee  to  hear  u«,  giiotl  Lonl. 
That  it  may  plca«e  thee  to  nde  hU  heart  in  thy 
faith,  fear,  and  lore,  and  that  lie  may  evermore 
hare  affiance  in  thee,  and  erer  )<cek  thy  boiioor 
and  glory ; 

We  be^eecJi  thee  to  hetir  ii«,  good  IjOrd. 
That  it  may  plesii<e  thee  to  be  his  defender  and 
keeper,  giving  him  the  victory  over  all  hiii  ene- 
mies; 

We  heteeeh  thee  to  hear  tit,  got»l  Lord. 
That  it  may  |>lease_thee  to  bless  anil  |)rcnerve 
our  graciom;  Qneca  Alexandra,  Geori/f  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  PriLcess  of  Walesjand  aU  the  Koyal 
Family :  -~* 

,  We  heteeth  thee  to  hear  m»,  good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  iUnminate  all  Bisbops. 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  with  true  knowledge  awl 
nnderstanding  of  thy  Word ;  and  that  both  by 
their  preaching  and  livii^  they  may  m^  it  forth, 
and  shew  it  accordii^;ly ;  " 

Wa  (teseeeh  thee  to  hear  lu.  good  Lord.  _^ 


,,_^  Jy--A^^  >7  ^^f^-.-^^y- 
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shows  by  the  fraternity  who  have  converted  old  stores  and  halls 
in  every  town  and  village  into  five-cent  picture  parlors.  Is  the 
Church  prepared  to  compete  with  that  outlay  ? 

"  But  the  moving-picture  business  is  here,  probably  to  stay, 
and  if  the  churches  wish  to  combine  and  send  their  preachers 
around  giving  shows  somewhat  after  the  early  circuit  method, 
they  can  thus  save  some  of  the  expense  in  '  filling  the  churches,' 
or  trying  to. " 


A   RABBI  WHO  WAS  TOO  JEWISH 

No  LITTLE  STIR  has  been  caused  in  Jewish  circles  by 
the  forced  resignation  of  the  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El 
in  New  York  City  because  of  his  stand  against  the 
ultra-reforms  of  Reformed  Judaism  that  are  carrying  the 
Hebrews  farther  and  farther  from  the  old  moorings  and  making 
them  more  and  more  like  their  Christian  neighbors.  To  him 
Reformed  Judaism  is  losing  all  its  distinctive  traits  as  a  Jewish 
faith,  till  it  is  hard  to  tell  a  Jew  from  a  Gentile.  Not  only  are 
the  young  men  and  young  women  completely  ignorant  of  Juda- 
ism, he  thinks,  but  they  have  a  fear,  in  all  they  do,  of  the  com- 
ment of  the  Gentile  world.  In  his  Passover  sermon.  Rabbi 
Magnes  not  only  charged  his  people  with  truancy  to  the  old 
forms  of  faith,  but  he  sketched  a  form  of  faith  and  practical 
religion  which,  he  thought,  might  help  them  to  recover  the  lost 
ground.  His  accusations,  as  reported  in  the  Jewish  press,  were 
couched  in  these  words : 

"  The  fact  remains  that  the  youth  is  estranged  from  this  con- 
gregation, that  there  are  no  younger  men  and  women  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  this  Jewish  institution.  Our  young  men 
and  womt'n  are  completely  ignorant  of  Judaism.  How,  then, 
can  they  be  loyal  to  it  ?  In  Judaism,  the  Am  Ha-aretz,  the  ig- 
noramus, is  regarded  with  contempt.  Judaism  is  a  i-eligion  that 
depends  upon  study,  knowledge,  upon  mind,  upon  history,  just 
as  much  as  upon  imagination  and  the  emotions.  Our  young 
men  and  women  experience  nothing  of  the  joy  of  Judaism. 
When  they  think  of  it,  it  is  only  with  a  sense  of  the  burden  that 
it  imposes  upon  them.     It  is   for  them   a  misfortune  because  it 
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restricts  their  social  activity.  If  they  apply  a  test  to  Judaism 
or  Jewish  institutions,  it  is  the  unmanly  and  cringing  test  of 
'Ma  Yomru  Hagoyim,'  '  what  will  the  "  Goim,"  the  Gentiles, 
say  ?  '  1  shall  tell  you  what  the  Gentiles  say.  They  say,  and 
with  truth,  that  our  younger  Jews  and  Jewesses  are  ignorant 
of  Judaism,  that  they  have  cheapened  themselves  in  so  far  as 
their  religion  is  concerned,  that  they  have  lost  their  moral  tone, 
that  they  have  no  self-respect,  no  pride  of  birth,  no  traditions, 
no  hopes  for  their  people.  Look  among  you !  Your  sons  and 
your  daughters,  many  of  them,  are  marrying  outside  of  their 
people.  They  are  rearing  their  children  with  all  modern  accom- 
plishments, but  with  no  religion.  Their  homes  ai-e  bare  of  piety 
and  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Some  of  them  perhaps  are  engaged 
in  charitable  work,  but  the  work  of  charity  is  a  negative  work  at 
the  best,  and  with  our  young  men  and  women  it  is  very  seldom 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  Jewish  brotherhood,  but  rather  in  a 
spirit  of  remote  pity  mingled  with  disdain.  Are  you  satisfied 
with  this  result  of  your  reform  of  Judaism  ?  " 

Dr.  Magnes  is  not  of  the  orthodox  and  unbending  school  of 
elder  Judaism.  He  declares  himself  among  the  adherents  of 
the  reformed  creed,  but  thinks  that  Reformed  Judaism  has  re- 
formed all  the  life  out  of  the  old  faith.  He  asks  for  a  virtual 
reconstruction  of  the  forms  of  worship,  the  abandonment  of  the 
union  prayer-book,  and  particularly  the  abandonment  of  exclu- 
sive privileges  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  so  that  the  synagog  may 
become  open  to  all.  He  further  asks  that  the  pulpit  be  open 
not  only  to  Jewish  preachers,  but  also  "  to  such  distinguished 
foreign  visitors  as  can  best  address  Jewish  audiences  in  the 
Hebrew  and  other  languages."  He  particularly  urges  the  need 
of  a  "  development  of  the  educational  system  "  for  both  young 
and  old.  This  should  provide  for  the  study  of  Jewish  history, 
literature,  and  religion.     The  synagogs,  he  says, 

"  should  endeavor  to  include  in  their  large  structures  all  kinds 
of  Jewish  activity.  The  building  must  become  for  the  congre- 
gation the  center  of  its  Jewish  life.  It  must  become  a  center 
for  all  activities  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  a  miniature  Jewish  world 
reflecting  the  whole  life  of  Jewry  as  in  a  mirror." 

As  viewed  by  a  lay  observer,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
sees  the  problem  of  Temple  Emanu-El  as  "  not  peculiar  to  that 
congregation  alone,  or  to  the  Jewish  faith  alone,"  but  at  bottom 
"  the  problem  of  the  empty  church  which  all  religious  denomi- 
nations have  so  seriously  to  reckon  with  "  : 

"  The  recently  published  census  of  churchlessness  in  New  York 
City  only  gave  precise  formulation  to  what  has  been  felt  for  a 
long  time  as  a  very  tangible  fact.  If  these  statistics  showed 
the  drift  away  from  the  synagog  to  be  even  stronger  than  the 
drift  away  from  the  church,  the  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  Judaism  itself,  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  their  his- 
tory. When  Rabbi  Magnes  spoke  right  out  in  meeting  at  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  it  was  primarily  because  he  chafed  under 
the  ungrateful  task  of  preaching  to  empty  benches.  As  he  saw 
it,  it  takes  something  more  than  elaborate  houses  of  worship 
and  high-priced  ministers  to  constitute  a  congregation.  He 
found  the  members  of  the  prosperous  section  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  New  York  much  more  generous  in  their  financial 
support  of  public  worship  than  in  attendance.  And  particularly 
weak  was  the  appeal  of  the  synagog  to  the  younger  element. 
Reformed  Judaism  had  set  out  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  generations,  and  it  is  precisely  these  that  it  has  failed 
to  attract. 

"As  such  critics  view  the  situation,  then,  the  reformed  syna- 
gog is  suffering  from  dry  rot.  The  reason,  as  they  see  it,  is 
that  Reformed  Judaism  has  reformed  all  the  vitality  out  of  it- 
self. The  remedy  lies  naturally  in  a  return  to  more  orthodox 
ideals,  and  more  than  ideals,  to  more  orthodox  practises." 

The  difficulties  which  the  case  presents  to  preachers  like  Dr. 
Magnes  "  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Jewish  faith,"  says 
this  editorial  writer,  who  goes  on : 

"  They  are  not  problems  of  to-day  alone,  or  of  this  country 
alone.  Wherever  the  Jewish  people  has  been  granted  full 
political  and  social  equality,  the  ancient  preservative  customs 
of  the  synagog  have  tended  to  disappear  before  the  powerful 
forces  of  social  assimilation.  How  far  the  Jews  can  mingle 
with  their  environment  without  losing  their  religious  identity 
is  a  puzzling  question,  indeed." 
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HE  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  unlike  its  masculine  counterpart,  is 
_  charged  with  a  failure  of  intelligent  direction.  Hence 
-*-  it  is  not  nearly  so  successful  or  so  valuable  an  agency 
in  the  field  it  chooses,  says  Miss  Louise  Eberle.  It  is  not  be- 
cause there  are  not  women  enough  who  would  use  the  oppor- 
tunities it  aims  to  afford,  nor  that  its  supporters  fail  to  provide 
the  means  necessary  to  its  maintenance.  The  women,  it  ap- 
pears, stay  away  because  they  feel  that  their  dignity  as  women 
is  infringed  upon  by  the  regulations  imposed  by  this  organiza- 
tion. In  Collier's  (May  28)  Miss  Eberle  shows  that,  of  the 
6,000,000  working  women,  500,000  are  in  New  York  City,  and 
of  these  146,000  are  living  away  from  their  homes.  For  this 
large  number  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  aims 
to  supply  club,  school,  church,  and  even  home,  in  as  complete  a 
degree  as  possible.  But  "  figures  show  that  it  takes  eleven  years 
for  each  of  the  6,000,000  working  women  to  get  to  one  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  religious  service,  twenty-three  years  to  get  to  one  of  the 
social  functions,  and  that  but  one  in  513  is  enrolled  in  a  study 
class."  Miss  Eberle  gives  this  explanation  why  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  does  not  "  make  a  vital  stir  and  become  a  vivid  factor  in  the 
lives  of  that  huge  class,  the  working  women  of  America  "  : 

"  The  American  working  woman  is  fearless  because  she  does 
not  fear  herself — does  not  fear  that  she  will  sink  below  her 
moral  standard  in  the  stress  and  duress  of  modern  commercial 
life,  into  which  she  is  forced.  Consequently  the  proffer  of  the 
sort  of  protection  that  says,  '  Come,  let  us  help  you,  else  you 
fall,'  does  not  appeal  to  her.  What  she  seeks  is  aid  to  self- 
government,  to  self-help.  What  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  offers  is  to 
govern  her  for  herself.  This  statement  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  single  typical  instance.  There  is  a  rule  in  probably  all 
branch  association  boarding-homes  that  the  residents  shall  be 
in  by  a  certain  hour,  generally  10  P.M.,  which,  of  course,  cuts 
out  the  theater  and  much  of  the  social  relaxation  possible  to  the 
woman  who  works  all  day.  However,  as  it  affords  a  real  pro- 
tection from  undesirable  associates  by  keeping  away  women 
who  do  not  wish  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  respectability, 
it  could  not  very  well  be  criticized,  especially  as  it  is  frequently 
amended  by  another  rule  giving  permission  to  stay  out  later  if 
notice  is  given  beforehand.  So  far,  good.  But  when,  in  taking 
advantage  of  that  amendment,  one  has  to  give  an  account  of 
where  one  is  going  and  what  one  expects  to  do,  as  is  generally 
demanded,  protection  suddenly  becomes  supervision,  and  is  re- 
sented by  the  American  woman.  I  personally  know  of  a  young 
woman  boarder  at  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  home  being  asked  to  leave  be- 
cause she  was  seen  by  one  of  the  officers  on  the  street  at  the 
awful  hour  of  10  p.m.  accompanied  by  a  man !  Another  boarder 
went  to  dine  with  friends,  and  her  hostess's  husband  brought 
her  back  fifteen  minutes  after  closing  time.  He  explained  the 
situation  to  the  official  in  charge,  but  it  did  no  good.  The 
young  woman's  name  was  dropt  from  the  books." 

The  lectures  provided  for  the  women's  entertainment  are 
criticized  as  trivial  and  not  on  up-to-date  subjects. 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (May  27)  is  published  a  reply 
from  Mrs.  Clarence  Beebe,  president  of  the  New  York  branch. 
She  says  of  the  Collier's  article : 

"  I  think  it  is  a  bitter  attack  on  the  association,  done  with  the 
intention  of  stirring  up  trouble.  This  branch  seems  to  be  the 
one  attacked,  altho  the  whole  association  is  included 

"  As  for  the  rules  against  girls  staying  out  later  than  ten,  we 
are  as  lenient  as  we  can  be  with  a  view  to  protecting  our  mem- 
bers. The  names  of  girls  who  intend  to  remain  out  past  ten 
o'clock  are  given  to  the  night  clerk  for  his  convenience. 

"  Any  girl  is  welcome  to  stay,  providing  there  is  room  for  her. 
We  never  turn  any  one  away  without  furnishing  her  with  refer- 
ences where  she  may  obtain  lodging  for  the  night 

"  To  be  sure,  all  rules  and  regulations  are  severe.  I  would  not 
let  my  own  son  go  into  the  parlor  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  business 
branch,  because  these  parlors  are  for  women  exclusively. 

"  We  have  never  turned  a  decent  woman  away  from  our  doors ; 
nor  one  who  deserved  help  and  protection,  no  matter  what  she 
was  or  where  she  came  from. " 
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BRITISH  PRAISE  OF  OUR  CHEAP 
MAGAZINES 

THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  may  not  even  yet  have  recovered 
from  the  slights  put  upon  it  by  the  English  weeklies, 
but  the  American  magazine  has  no  cause  for  complaint. 
No  one  asks  on  the  other  side,  "  Who  reads  an  American  maga- 
zine ?  "  They  circulate  not  widely,  perhaps,  but  they  meet  with 
appreciative  approval,  especially  the  higher  class  illustrated 
magazines.  And  certainly  our  cheap  magazines,  sometimes 
classified  as  "  muck-rakers,"  can  have  no  com- 
plaint of  injustice  done  them  by  a  writer  in 
The  Fortnightly  Revieiv  (London,  May).  It 
is  Mr.  William  Archer  who  describes  them  as 
of  "  extraordinary  vital  and  stimulating  qual- 
ity " ;  and  they  must,  he  thinks,  be  reckoned 
"  among  the  most  valuable  literary  assets  of 
the  American  people."  The  special  character 
of  the  American  cheap  magazine  is  mainly 
due,  so  he  shows,  to  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure.  "  His 
feverish  fertility  of  ideas,  his  irrepressible 
energ>%  his  sanguine  imagination,"  offer  him 
up  as  a  subject  for  caricature,  says  Mr.  Arch- 
er ;  and  the  opportunity  has  not  been  over- 
looked, for  "*  he  has  been  genially  lampooned 
by  Stevenson  in  '  The  Wreckers  '  and  by  Mr. 
Howells  in  'A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.'" 
Mr.  McClure's  traits  as  an  editor  exhibit  them- 
selves in  this  guise  to  his  English  observer : 

"^  But  besides  being  an  editor  of  genius,  he 
is  a  stanch  and  sincere  idealist.  When  he  de- 
termined to  make  his  magazine  a  power  in  the 
land,  he  also  determined  that  it  should  be  a 
power  for  good ;  and  he  has  nobly  fulfilled 
that  resolve.  He  has  a  keen  instinct  (tho  this 
he  himself  denies)  for  '  what  the  public 
wants  ' — what  is  the  opportune  subject  on 
which  people  are  ready  to  accept  information 
and  guidance.  He  knows  that  it  is  neither  good 
business  nor  good  sense  to  try  to  force  upon  his 
readers  topics  which  are  either  dead  or  not  yet  alive.  Yet  his 
view  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  demands  of  the  passing 
hour.  He  has  his  eye  upon  the  topics  of  the  future,  no  less  than 
upon  those  of  the  present.  He  garners  material  for  the  men  who 
are  to  work  upon  them  ;  he  leads  up  to  them  sedulously  and 
adroitly.  He  does  not  edit  his  magazine  from  his  desk,  but  will 
run  all  over  America,  to  say  nothing  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in 
search  of  the  matter  he  requires.  While  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  a 
stanch  idealist,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  new  note  he  has  intro- 
duced into  periodical  literature  is  the  note  of  sedulous,  unflinching 
realism.  '  Thorough  '  is  his  motto,  and  the  motto  he  imposes  on 
all  his  staff.  It  is  in  facts,  as  distinct  from  opinions,  that  he 
deals — not  dead  and  desiccated  facts  of  the  Gradgrind  order, 
but  live,  illuminating,  significant  facts.  You  need  not  go  to  his 
magazine  for  views,  paradoxes,  partizan  arguments,  guesses 
at  truth.  The  style  of  article  which  has  made  its  fame,  and 
which  may  fairly  be  called  the  invention  of  Mr.  McClure,  is  a 
richly  documented,  soberly  worded  study  in  contemporary  his- 
tory, concentrating  into  ten  or  twelve  pages  matter  which  could 
much  more  easily  be  expanded  into  a  book  ten  or  twelve  times 
as  long.  If  '  Thorough  '  is  the  first  of  his  maxims,  '  Understate- 
ment rather  than  overstatement '  is  the  second.  He  abhors  ex- 
aggeration and  sensationalism.  His  method  is  to  present  facts, 
skilfully  marshaled,  sternly  comprest,  and  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  And  they  have  spoken  for  themselves,  to  the  no 
small  enlightenment,  and  to  the  lasting  good,  of  the  American 
people.  The  historian  of  the  future  may  determine  how  much 
of  the  '  uplift '  that  distinguished  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  McClure  type  of  magazine.  We 
can  not,  at  this  distance  of  time,  see  things  quite  in  proportion  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  Mr.  McClure  both  paved  the 


way  for  President  Roosevelt  and  potently  furthered  the  move- 
ments with  which  his  name  will  always  be  identified." 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  American  magazines, 
so  Mr.  Archer  proceeds  to  say,  that,  "  tho  distinctly  '  family  ' 
productions,  so  far  as  their  fiction  is  concerned,  they  deal  freely 
with  social  topics  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  without  either  fright- 
ening their  subscribers  off,  or  achieving  any  '  success  of 
scandal.'"    The  reason,  as  he  sees  it,  is — 

"  That  they  treat  their  topics  in  a  dispassionate,  almost  scien- 
tific spirit,  as  remote  as  possible  from  hysterical  humanitarian- 
ism.  I  am  no  advocate,  assuredly,  for  forcing  knowledge  of 
the  horrors  of  civilization  upon  the  young  and 
immature  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  an  article  in 
McClure's  or  any  magazine  of  that  class  that 
was  not  perfectly  fit  to  be  read  by  any  one 
who  could  conceivably  wish  to  read  it.  The 
sincerity  and  sobriety  with  which  difficult 
topics  are  handled — the  adherence  to  essential 
fact  and  avoidance  of  lurid  and  '  picturesque  ' 

detail — are  beyond  praise 

"  One  curious  point  to  which  I  must  call  at- 
tention is  the  almost  total  absence  from  these 
magazines  of  the  literary  essay,  the  esthetic 
appreciation,  the  article  on  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  music.  The  traditional  Bostonian 
spirit  is  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  modern 
cheap  magazine.  I  find,  indeed,  articles  on 
'  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Violin  '  {Every- 
body's), and  '  Cosima  Wagner,  the  Widow  of 
Baireuth '  (Munsey's),  but  these  consist  of 
mere  personal  gossip,  without  any  critical  pre- 
tensions. The  nearest  approach  to  a  purely- 
literary  article  is  one  of  a  series  in  Munsey's, 
entitled  '  Famous  Affinities  of  History  r 
Thackeray  and  Mrs.  Brookfield. '  For  the  rest, 
'  Chatter  about  Harriet '  is  evidently  not  in 
demand.  Literary  and  artistic  topics  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  older  and  more  expen- 
sive magazines." 


S.  S.    M  CLURE. 

It  seems  certain  to  William  Archer 
that  Mr.  McClure  and  his  magazine 
■'  paved  the  way  for  President  Roose- 
velt." 


The  English  sixpenny  magazine,  which 
might  perform  the  same  oflJice  as  the  American 
type,  is  restrained  by  the  English  law  of  libel. 
"  The  mildest  of  the  progressive  magazines,  if 
its  matter  applied  to  England  and  were  pub- 
lished in  England,  would  beget  such  a  monthly  crop  of  libel 
suits  as  would  bring  unheard-of  prosperity  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession " — a  situation  which  suggests  that  "  the  law  of  libel 
seems  to  be  as  ineflficient  in  America  as  it  is  over-efficient  in 
England."  Then  the  English  sixpenny  magazines  have  "  neither 
the  circulation  nor  the  advertisements  which  would  enable  them 
to  pay."    Yet— 

"  An  editor  endowed  with  the  alert  intelligence  of  his  Ameri- 
can colleagues  could  find  plenty  of  matter  for  articles  on  the 
American  model.  I  put  this  point  the  other  day  to  a  lady  much 
interested  in  social  politics;  and  in  ten  minutes  she  mentioned 
to  me  nearly  as  many  subjects  that  might  with  great  advantage 
be  treated  by  what  I  may  call  the  McClure  methods.  Among 
them  were  gross  breaches  and  evasions  of  even  our  none  too 
stringent  housing  laws,  tolerated  by  reactionary  councils;  the 
system  of  sending  back  half-cured  cases  of  consumption  from 
our  municipal  sanatoria  to  conditions  of  life  in  which  relapse  is 
absolutely  certain,  and  in  which  the  infection  is  inevitably  com- 
municated to  the  patient's  family  and  surroundings;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  poor-law  and  of  outdoor  relief,  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  rescued  from  blue-books  and  minority  reports,  and,  as  it 
were,  popularized ;  the  medical  tyranny  which  at  some  points 
is  rapidly  replacing  priestly  tyranny ;  the  education  of  the  ele- 
mentary teacher,  a  matter  in  crying  need  of  investigation  and 
revision ;  and  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the  London 
Borough  Councils,  which  might  form  the  subject  (said  my  in- 
formant) of  a  most  illuminating  article.  These  are  subjects 
suggested  off-hand  by  one  observer;  and  any  one  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open  might  easily  prolong  the  list  indefinitely." 
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PRINCETON'S  GOLDEN  RAIN 

A  TALE  OF  RICHES  and  romance  seems  to  be  telling 
itself  in  connection  with  Princeton's  graduate  school. 
-  Not  long  ago  the  press  teemed  with  comment  over  a 
gift  of  $500,000  made  and  withdrawn  by  Mr.  William  C.  Procter, 
a  Princeton  graduate,  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  disagree- 
ment of  factions  headed 
by  President  Wilson  and 
Dean  West.  The  two 
parties  differed  about 
the  location  and  methods 
of  affiliation  of  the  pro- 
jected graduate  school 
and  the  university. 
Dean  West  wished  the 
Graduate  School  to  be 
located  in  a  site  removed 
from  the  undergraduate 
schools,  and  its  control 
more  or  less  independ- 
ent ;  President  Wilson 
stood  for  a  closer  amal- 
gamation of  all  branches 
of  his  institution.  Many 
of  the  alumni  saw  with 
unconcealed  chagrin  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Proc- 
ter gift,  and  were  learn- 
ing to  adjust  their  minds 
to  disappointed  hopes 
when  out  of  the  blue 
rained  a  donation  of 
$10,000,000  from  one  of 
America's  "  obscure  mil- 
lionaires," a  bachelor, 
an  eccentric  as  viewed 
in  some  lights,  a  loyal 
and  loving  son  of  Princeton,  who  had,  strangely  enough,  not 
seen  his  college  campus  since  his  graduation  sixty  years  ago. 
This  second  giver,  Isaac  C.  Wyman,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  leaves 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  nearly  $10,000,000,  to 
Princeton  as  a  memorial  of  his  "  lasting  affection,"  specifically 
designates  the  Graduate  School  as  the  beneficiary.  Hence  the 
old  points  of  contention  remain  to  be  recombated  or  smothered 
in  the  blinding  shower  of  golden  rain.  The  Wyman  bequest, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  probably  in  all  its  circumstances 
"  the  most  romantic  in  the  history  of  gifts  to  education. "  It  adds  : 

"  A  university  of  moderate  endowment  has  its  wealth  prob- 
ably doubled,  and  perhaps  more  than  tripled,  at  a  dramatic 
moment  in  its  history,  in  a  totally  unexpected  way  and  from  a 
totally  unsuspected  source.  The  giver,  whose  bequest  may 
prove  to  be  the  largest  gift  ever  received  by  a  college  at  one 
time  from  a  single  donor,  was  one  of  this  country's  '  obscure 
millionaires.'  Probably  outside  of  Salem,  where  he  led  the 
simple  life,  and  appears  to  have  made  his  real  estate  lead  the 
simple  life,  too,  he  was  unknow'n. 

"  The  fact  that  this  careful  old  real-estate  investor,  who  more 
than  once  was  summoned  into  court  on  account  of  the  disrepair 
into  which  he  had  permitted  his  property  to  fall,  should  have 
left  his  fortune  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Princeton  edu- 
cator who  has  figured  before  the  public  in  the  controversy  at 
Princeton  as  the  protagonist  of  the  '  aristocratic  '  conception  of 
a  graduate  school,  with  '  ivory  tower  '  ideals  of  '  cloistered  ele- 
gance, '  is  one  of  the  apparent  contradictions  that  add  interest 
to  the  bequest,  humanly  considered.  But  very  likely  Dean 
West  and  the  old  graduate  with  property  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  understood  each  other  much  better  than  the  general  pub- 
lic understands  the  merits  of  the  Princeton  dispute.  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  the  great  bequest  apart  from  that  contro- 
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"The  great  artists,"  says  Rodin,  "proceed 
in  the  way  that  nature  composes,  and  not  as 
anatomy  describes." 


versy,  since  it  provides  for  a  graduate  school  whose  prospective 
endowment  had  just  been  lost  through  a  disagreement  over 
terms  and  functions,  and  apparently  puts  it  largely  in  Dean 
West's  power  to  carry  out  his  own  conception  of  what  such  a 
school  should  be. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  reports  from  Princeton  indicate  a 
tendency  to  conciliation  and  a  healing  of  the  breach  that  has 
existed.  The  feeling  of  irritation  that  the  endowment  formerly 
offered  was  lost  may  well  die  out  now  that  a  greater  endowment 
is  in  hand,  and  a  reasonable  spirit  of  compromise  should  avoid 
the  danger  of  any  such  division  in  the  future.  With  this  great 
fortune  in  its  possession  Princeton  faces  the  prospect  of  devel- 
oping from  a  relatively  small  institution  into  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  seats  of  learning,  and  it  is  in  need  of  harmonious 
councils  and  wise  leadership. " 

The  Boston  Transcript,  in  remarking  upon  the  differences 
between  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dean  West,  observes : 

"  These  may  not  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  new  turn  given 
to  affairs  by  this  bequest,  but  the  statement  that  the  gift  will 
render  possible  everything  recommended  by  the  Dean's  official 
report  after  his  return  from  a  study  of  the  methods  of  graduate 
schools  abroad  indicates  that  developments  are  strongly  favor- 
able to  his  plans.  The  alumni  of  the  college  and  its  other 
friends  would  scarcely  stand  for  a  second  failure,  tho  the  death 
of  the  donor  removes  all  possibility  that  the  benefaction  would 
be  withdrawn  unless  there  are  conditions  in  the  will  that  have 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

"  The  action  of  Mr.  Wyman  making  Dean  West  a  co-trustee 
indicates  that  he  sympathized  with  the  latter's  views.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  for  the  university  had  this  be- 
quest been  given  a  wider  distribution.  It  will  make  one  de- 
partment, and  that  a  valuable  one,  very  strong,  but  will  not 
materially  affect  the  others,  tho  undoubtedly  adding  to  the 
prestige  of  the  entire  institution.  Commencement  Day  is  only 
about  a  month  away,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  joyful 
occasions  in  the  record  of  this  historic  old  seat  of  learning.  It 
will  have  opportunity  for  broadening  and  strengthening  its  serv- 
ice such  as  rarely  comes  to  a  university,  at  least  at  one  time." 

Some  of  the  papers  reprint  Dean  West's  letter  made  public 
in  February,  in  which  he  outlined  his  ideals  for  the  Graduate 
School  that  now  seems  assured.  Some  parts  of  this  letter  are 
as  follows : 

"  This  projected  Graduate  College  has  two  necessary  elements  : 

"  A  body  of  well-endowed  professorships,  to  be  occupied  only 
by  the  best  professors  procurable,  reenforced  by  others  already 
in  the  faculty,  is  the  one  true  foundation  on  which  the  Graduate 
College  may  be  built  in  a  manner  which  will  insure  both  its  im- 
mediate and  its  enduring  success.  Without  this,  architecture 
and  gardens,  even  fellowships  and  students,  will  be  wholly  in- 
sufficient, because  the  central  inspiration  will  be  lacking. 

"  While  a  body  of  interesting  and  eminent  professors  is  the 
essential  thing  as  the  foundation  for  all  else,  the  environment 
in  which  these  professors  are  to  live  and  work  is  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  problem  of  obtaining  them.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  proposed  system  of  fellowships  is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  a  nucleus  of  students  for  such  professors,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Graduate  College  are  an  equal  necessity  in  order 
to  provide  the  material  home  in  which  the  community  shall  find 
the  full  realization  of  its  best  desires. 

"  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  or  at  least  ought  to  go 
without  saying,  that  social  eligibility  is  not  the  test  of  admis. 
sion  to  residence  in  the  Graduate  College.  Such  a  test  would 
be  silly,  snobbish,  and  wrong.  The  test  of  admission  is  intellec- 
tual and  moral  worth.  I  do  want  to  see  our  Graduate  College 
composed  of  students  of  high  ability  and  strong  personal  power. 
I  am  proposing  a  democracy  of  merit,  and  merit  should  be  the 
one  and  only  test. 

"  I  think  the  buildings  ought  to  be  dignified  and  beautiful — 
as  good  as  our  recent  buildings  for  undergraduates — such  as 
Campbell  Hall  and  Sage  Hall.  If  Princeton  University  houses 
its  graduate  students  with  any  less  dignity  of  architecture  or 
beauty  of  campus  surroundings  than  are  provided  for  under- 
graduates, the  undergraduates  will  not  think  the  university 
holds  graduate  students  in  any  high  esteem. 

"  Then,  too,  I  think  the  buildings  of  the  Graduate  College 
should  be  placed  in  spacious  surroundings,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  future  expansion.  They  should  also,  in  my  judgment,  not 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  undergraduate  life,  but  should 
be  sufl[iciently  separated  from  the  central  part  of  the  campus  to 
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make  it  certain  that  the  residential  life  of  the  graduate  students 
will  be  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  purely  graduate  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  not  be  so  far  removed  as  to  inter- 
fere v^'ith  the  daily  resort  to  the  libraries,  laboratories,  semi- 
naries, and  classrooms  on  the  central  campus,  where  the  gradu- 
ate students  have  their  scholastic  exercises 

"  While  this  degree  of  i-esidential  separation — for  that  is  all  I 
propose — would  set  the  residential  home  of  graduate  students 
in  a  tranquil  environment  apart  from  the  whirl  of  undergradu- 
ate disti-actions,  it  would  not  mean  remoteness  and  isolation  ; 
for  the  Graduate  College  would  be  visible  and  freely  accessible 
to  the  visits  of  undergraduates.  In  the  sense  above  stated,  and 
only  in  that  sense,  do  I  propose  that  the  Graduate  College  shall 
be  residentially  sepai-ate.  But  I  neither  propose  nor  favor  any 
other  separation." 


base  of  the  three-quarter  profile,  we  distinguish  the  half-tones. 
Higher  and  farther  off,  the  head  rises  and  reigns,  modeled  by 
the  chiaroscuro,  while  the  reposing  lines,  the  oblique  lines  of 
the  back,  concert  their  slow  melodies." 

Rodin's  closing  paragraph  illustrates  his  fitness  for  the  task 


RODIN   AND   THE  VENUS  OF  MILO 

THE  WORD  "  ideal  "  is  so  often  used  in  chatter  about 
art  that  its  meaning  has  but  a  vague  definition.  The 
great  master  of  the  real,  August  Rodin,  declares  that 
"  if  that  word  be  not  void  of  all  meaning,  it  can  signify  only  a 
silliness."  "  The  ideal !  The  dream!"  he  exclaims  ;  "why,  the 
realities  of  nature  surpass  our  most  ambitious  dreams."  These 
expressions  are  called  forth  by  a  rapt  contemplation  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo.  Rodin,  with  some  scorn,  recalls  that  there  are 
people  who  call  her  "  ideal."  No  dwelling  upon  any  man-made 
conception  of  ideal  beauty  could  form  such  a  statue  as  that ; 
indeed,  he  declares  that  "  except  by  applying  oneself  to  con- 
stant, scrupulous,  ever-deepened  observation  of  reality,  no  one 
can  do  anything."  In  the  Parisian  journal  L'Art  et  les  Artistes 
we  read  this  further  apostrophe  to  the  great  product  of  Greek 
art: 

"  Thou  art  no  vain  and  sterile  statue,  the  image  of  some  un- 
real goddess  of  the  empyrean.  Ready  for  action  thou  breathest, 
thou  art  a  woman,  and  therein  is  thy  glory.  Thou  art  a  god- 
dess only  in  name,  the  mythological  nectar  does  not  flow  in  thy 
veins.  What  there  is  of  the  divine  in  thee,  is  thy  sculptor's  in- 
finite love  of  nature.  More  fervent,  above  all  more  patient, 
than  the  other  men,  he  was  able  to  raise  a  corner  of  the  veil 
that  their  lazy  hands  found  too  heavy. 

"  And  neither  art  thou  a  mosaic  of  admirable  forms.  There 
are  no  admirable  forms  but  those  which  agree,  those  which 
call  up  and  suppose  one  another  according  to  the  irrefutable 
logic  of  harmonious  necessity,  those  which  reciprocally  lend 
life,  one  to  the  other.  Thine  gathers  into  one  indivisible  whole, 
and  it  is  the  calm  torrent  of  life  which  passes  over  thee,  that 
torrent  whence  thou  didst  gush  forth,  nude  and  one.  '  Related  ' 
beauties  would  never  have  attained  that  unity.  One  detail 
which  did  not  harmonize  with  all  the  others,  the  least  discord 
among  the  profiles,  and  the  masterpiece  were  destroyed,  a  use- 
less thing,  a  construction  belied,  refused  by  the  light  and  vowed 
to  all  poverties  and  hardnesses.  Such  a  lot  would  fatally  be 
that  of  an  assembling,  however  adroit,  of  pieces,  however  per- 
fect, chosen  from  different  models. 

"  But  thou,  thou  dost  live,  dost  think,  and  thy  thoughts  are 
the  thoughts  of  a  woman,  and  not  of  I  know  not  what  '  superior  ' 
being,  alien,  artificial,  and  imaginary.  Thou  art  made  only  of 
truth,  and  it  is  from  truth  alone  that  thy  omnipotence  arises. 
There  is  nothing  strong,  there  is  nothing  beautiful  outside  of 
truth. 

"  Thy  verity  is  within  the  range  of  all :  it  is  woman,  whom 
each  one  thinks  he  knows,  the  familiar  companion  of  men  ;  but 
no  one  has  seen  her,  the  wise  men  not  more  than  the  most 
simple." 

Further  on  he  tells  what  means  the  true  sculptor  uses  to 
obtain  his  effects.     Thus : 

"  The  great  artists  proceed  in  the  way  that  nature  composes, 
and  not  as  anatomy  describes.  They  do  not  carve  a  given 
muscle,  nerve,  or  bone  for  itself ;  it  is  the  ensemble  that  they 
look  to  and  which  they  express ;  it  is  by  broad  planes  that  their 
work  vibrates  in  the  light  or  enters  the  shadow. 

"  Thus,  from  the  point  whence  I  am  regarding  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  all  the  three-quarter  profile  is  glistening  with  light,  while 
the  opposite  side  is  bathed  in  shadow.     Just  a  little,  toward  the 


VE\US    OF    MILO. 

"'J'hoti  'lost  live,  dost  tliink."  says  Rodin,  "and  tliy  thouglits  are 
llie  llionglits  of  a  woman,  and  not  of  I  Ivnow  not  what  'superior' 
l)eing,  alien,  artificial,  and  imaginary." 

of  commenting  on  Greek  art.  With  all  the  differences  between 
his  own  work  and  that  of  the  ancients,  he  displays  a  great  ap- 
preciation for  the  golden  mean  which  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  classic  traits.  And  best 
of  all,  in  speaking  of  work  whose  first  appeal  is  that  of  its 
beauty,  Rodin  shows  that  he  can  rise  to  the  poetic  style  which 
befits  the  theme : 

"  The  principle  of  fine  sculptures  is  like  that  of  fine  works  of 
architecture.  The  expression  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
finite suppleness  of  reality,  must  never  be  arrested,  fixt.  The 
black  which  gives  the  effect  must  therefore  be  controlled. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  antique  were  all 
treated  in  this  way.  That  is  why  they  produce  the  impression 
of  gentle  moderation  and  of  permanence. 

"  Ill-proportioned  eflTects  are  blasphemies  against  nature. 
They  no  longer  have  eloquence,  and  engender  nothing  but  hard- 
ness and  thinness.  Near  or  far,  moderate  effects  are  the  most 
powerful.  The  Venus  of  Milo  in  particular  owes  to  this  moder- 
ation its  puissance  of  effect.  Nothing  clashes;  on  approaching 
her,  one  is  persuaded  that  she  was  modeled  little  by  little  by 
the  continued  effort  of  the  sea. 

"  Is  not  that  what  the  ancients  meant  when  they  affirmed  that 
Aphrodite  was  born  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  ?  "—Transla^ 
f  ion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  SLOGAN  OF  THE  YOUNGER  POETS 

IT  IS  TIME  for  the  new  poet  to  stand  up  for  the  new 
poeti-y,  says  one  of  our  younger  singers,  and  he  stands  up 
valiantly  for  what  he  calls  the  modern  voice.  It  is  Mr. 
James  Oppenheim,  not  pleading  the  cause  of  poetry,  for  that, 
he  declares,  is  won;  but  asking  for  a  revision  of  critical  judg- 
ments.    The  public   reads  poetry,  he  boldly   asserts,  and  in- 

^^^  stances    in    proof    that 

"  Kipling,  Markham, 
Stephen  Phillips,  Alfred 
Noyes,  have  sold  im- 
mense quantities  of  their 
product,  and  are  not  to 
be  pitied."  The  critics 
think  poetry  is  being 
neglected  because  "  the 
reading  public  has  grown 
so  large  that  poetry 
seems  lost  in  the  mass 
of  fiction. "  The  audience 
of  the  poet  grows  year 
by  year,  and  "  the  new 
poets,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  may  risk 
their  livelihood  with  the 
public  rather  than  with 
some  patron-lord. " 

The  case  being  won 
with  the  public,  Mr.  Op- 
penheim thinks  it  time 
to  take  the  critics  in 
hand,  and  in  The  Con- 
servator (Philadelphia) 
does  this,  pausing  inci- 
dentally to  rebuke  one  of 
his  own  critics  who  has  written :  "  Mr.  Oppenheim  lacks  finish, 
being  too  often  content  to  stop  well  this  side  of  the  harmonies 
'Or  complete  rendering  of  his  thought,  when  more  effort  or  closer 
devotion  would  have  carried  him  over."  This  is  a  typical  judg- 
ment which  he  forthwith  combats : 

"  Now  for  the  new  poetry  itself.  Is  it  rough?  Is  it  ioose- 
jointed  ?  Is  it  knotty  with  discords  ?  Has  it  ugly  blotches  ? 
'Then,  provided  it  also  has  passion  and  thought  and  a  stirring 
melody,  it  is  the  real  poetry  of  our  age.  Every  art  has  its  evo- 
lution. I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  critics  to  the 
fact  that  poetry  also  has  its  evolution.  These  critics  want  the 
mew  poet  to  echo  the  old ;  they  cry  for  new  Tennysons,  new 
Keatses,  new  Shelleys.  As  well  ask  the  return  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  For  the  race  has  gone  farther ;  it  has  sprouted  sky- 
scrapers and  trolley-cars,  and  King  Arthur's  armor  is  being 
converted  into  very  useful  boiler-plate.  Why  regret  it  ?  Why 
not  fall  in  love  with  one's  own  time  and  live  a  life  of  absorbing 
interest  and  glad  adventure  ? 

"  Your  new  poet  must  be  such  a  man.  It  is  the  poet's  func- 
tion to  express  his  own  age.  If  I  want  Elizabethan  England  I 
go  to  Shakespeare ;  if  I  want  Greece  I  go  to  Homer.  Granted 
that,  how  shall  the  industrial  age  be  exprest  ?  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  all  poetry  is  aristocratic.  Shake- 
speare's common  people  speak  in  prose,  his  courtiers  in  poetry ; 
Tennyson  addresses  not  the  court  but  the  college  ;  Milton  chants 
t©  the  church.  All  of  them  tended  to  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  few ;  all  toward  a  high  refinement,  an  exciusiveness,  a 
delicacy  not  for  the  run  of  the  race. " 

Other  arts  have  shared  these  same  traits,  we  are  told. 
"  Painting  and  music,  in  their  highest  expression,  were  aristo- 
cratic. "  But  a  new  age  has  dawned,  bringing  with  it  its  changes. 
In  such  process  as  this : 

"  There  came  democracy  and  industrialism.  The  old  ideals 
went  down  in  wreckage ;  the  monarchies  weakened ;  the  race 


JAMES    OPPENHEIM, 

Who  asserts  that  tlie  poet  as  well  as  the 
•musician  has  a  right  to  "the  use  of  discords 
^s  a  fine  art." 


filed  into  factories ;  and  a  great  noise  broke  over  the  planet— a 
noise  of  engines,  tools,  steam,  and  congested  cities.  Faithfully 
the  arts  followed.  They  not  only  became  socialized,  that  is, 
touched  with  a  recognition  of  human  values,  but  they  also  took 
on  the  dominant  chaos  of  the  age.  See  the  ugly  strength  and 
the  divine  awakening  in  Rodin's  labor-statue,  '  The  Thinker  ' ; 
mark  the  homeliness  of_Millet's  peasants;  mark  a  whole  new 
school  of  painters  ugly  with  factories  and  Ghetto  streets,  but 
thrilling  with  their  suggestions  of  democracy.  Take  note  of 
Wagner  in  music — the  tremendous  break  with  the  past;  take 
note  of  Richard  Strauss  to-day.  Here  you  find  the  discords  of 
the  age,  the  stress  and  ugliness,  but  all  blended  into  tendencies 
that  lead  the  race  out  to  something  greater  than  we  have  yet 
dreamed. 

"  And  in  poetry,  Walt  Whitman.  What  other  poet  reflects 
nineteenth-century  America,  its  struggling  democracy,  its  plain 
occupations,  its  noise  and  chaos  and  dirt,  its  thrilling  ideals  ? 
Walt  Whitman  is  the  founder  of  the  new  poetry.  In  his  verse, 
as  in  Wagner's  music,  is  found  a  true  reflection  of  the  age  ;  its 
very  roughness  is  but  the  result  of  faithfully  etching  life ;  in 
his  ragged  lines  one  gets  the  very  pulse  of  the  street,  the  very 
noise  of  engines,  the  sound  of  the  carpenter's  plane,  the  tumult 
of  democracy.  To  accuse  him  of  being  rough  because  he  was 
careless  or  lazy  or  lacked  an  ear  for  music  is  as  foolish  as  ac- 
cusing Richard  Strauss  of  similar  faults.  Both  deliberately  use 
the  discord ;  both  deliberately  contrast  beauty  with  ugliness. 
Whitman  undoubtedly  labored  more  severely  over  his  free  verse 
than  most  poets  do  over  their  rimes  ;  for  a  rimed  form  is  ready- 
made,  like  a  mold.  Any  one  can  pour  in  new  fluid.  But  free 
verse  demands  a  new  music,  and  all  the  creative  power  of  the 
poet.  Whitman's  technic  is  decidedly  an  advance  over  the  elder 
poets;  he  is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  poetry." 

Mr.  Oppenheim  raises  the  slogan  for  the  younger  writers  of 
America — "  and  there  must  be  thousands  of  us  trying  to  throw 
our  age  into  poetry,"  he  says.  He  bids  all  his  brothers  "  strike 
out  now  deliberately,  and  without  fear. "     Further : 

"  We  must  build  on  Walt  Whitman.  Using  him  as  a  base,  we 
must  build  with  greater  strength,  delicacy,  clarity ;  even  as  the 
modern  locomotive  is  a  refinement  of  the  older  types.  And  let 
us  have  faith  that  poetry  is  not  dead,  not  even  asleep,  but  a 
living  music  for  a  living  race.  If  we  really  express  our  age 
there  are  thousands  on  thousands  eager  to  hear  us,  for  we  are 
expressing  the  passions  and  dreams  of  our  own  audience  ;  we  are 
putting  into  words  what  they  have  found  inexpressible.  The 
critics  of  every  age  have  sent  up  the  same  wail ;  let  us  meet  it 
with  the  same  answer :  real  poetry.  Let  me  add,  and  very  em- 
phatically, that  I  have  grave  doubts  that  I  have  reached  to  the 
expression  I  outline  above ;  rather  am  I  one  of  the  thousands 
making  the  attempt,  and  very  glad  to  be  one  of  them.  But 
that  I  am  crude  through  carelessness  I  deny.  The  use  of  dis- 
cords is  a  fine  art,  and  takes  strength  and  time," 


A  RAP  AT  ARTISTIC  ARROGANCE— On  that  pose  of  the 
"  arrogant  artist,"  who  thinks  that  "  the  bourgeois  understand 
nothing  of  art  and  never  will,"  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  makes  in 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  these  trenchant  comments : 

"  When  it  comes  to  the  appreciation  of  art,  either  everybody 
is  bourgeois,  or  nobody  is.  Let  artists  take  their  choice  of  the 
alternatives.  In  one  sense  Whistler  was  right  when  he  said 
that  in  no  age  had  there  been  an  artistic  public.  But  Wagner 
was  much  more  right  when  he  said  to  the  man  who  confest  his 
technical  ignorance  of  music,  '  My  dear  fellow,  you're  the  very 
person  I  write  my  operas  for.' 

"  Wagner  stated  a  profound  truth  of  universal  application  in 
art.  As  a  fact,  if  the  artist  does  not  appeal  to  common  men, 
to  whom  does  he  appeal?  Are  artists  to  live,  artistically,  by 
taking  in  each  other's  washing?  If  the  aim  of  the  artist  is  not 
to  reveal  beauty  to  somebody  who  is  incapable  of  seeing  beauty 
for  himself,  what  is  his  aim  ?  These  questions  answer  them- 
selves, and  their  answers  richly  demonstrate  that  the  artist's 
disdain  of  the  public  is  ridiculous  in  its  arrogance.  If,  indeed, 
there  is  an  absolute  wall  between  the  artist  and  the  public,  then 
the  artist  is  engaged  in  the  most  futile  vocation  that  the  idle 
wit  of  man  ever  invented.  If  a  sincere  artist  held  truly  that 
the  public  has  no  comprehension  of  art,  he  would  be  ashamed 
and  alarmed  when  he  found  himself  becoming  popular.  Whereas 
the  notorious  fact  is  that  even  the  most  sincere  artists  are  de- 
lighted by  popularity." 


EASTERN     SEASHORE     AND     MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 

ALTHO  THE  approaching  season  ior 
vacation  travel  in  the  East  is  Uxcking  in 
some  of  last  year's  special  features,  such  as  the 
Hudson  and  the  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary 
Celebration,  there  is  every  indication  that  a 
more  diversified  region  than  heretofore  will 
be  open  to  the  summer  traveler.  Old-time 
resorts,  clustering  amid  the  mountains  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  arc  gaining 
rather  than  losing  in  popularity.  Genera- 
tions ago,  dwellers  in  eastern  cities,  looking 
for  an  annual  period  of  rest,  learned  that  they 
<50uld  find  what  they  sought,  with  compara- 


JOSEPH     JEFFERSON  S    GRAVE    AT    SANDWICH, 
CAPE  COD,    MASS. 

live  ease,  on  the  sand-strewn  shores  that 
stretch  from  the  southern  coast  of  \'irginia 
to  the  most  easterly  point  of  Maine.  To-day 
this  entire  region  is  accessible  to  the  traveler 
through  countless  railroad  and  steamboat  lines. 
Hotels  and  boarding-houses  there  are  without 
number,  calculated  to  meet  every  requirement 
of  purse  or  fashion,  and  catering  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  transient  or  permanent  visitor. 

Special   trips   are   offered   throughout   the 
summer  to  various  points  in  this  region,  and 
with  the  competition  that  necessarily  arises 
from  the  multiplicity  of  routes  and  locahties, 
the  charges  are,  as  a  rule,  moderate.    P'avorite 
tours  take  the  traveler  from  New  York  to 
Portland  and  eastward  along  the  Maine  coast, 
and  combine  steamer  and  railway   travel  by 
different  routes,   or  steamers   direct  to  Bo.s- 
ton   or  to   Portland.     A   trip  on  the  Sound 
from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton may   l)e  included. 
From     Portland,     the 
traveler  goes  by  rail  to 
Mount    Desert   Ferry, 
where  a  steamer  carries 
him     to    Bar    Harbor 
and  other  .Mount  Des- 
ert points.    The  excur- 
sion   rate    from    New 
York    for   this  trip    i- 
within       $20,     excepi 
when  stop-over   privi- 
leges   are   desired    be- 
yond Boston,  for  which 
a  charge  of  $2.50  ex- 


tra is  made.  On  the  stretch  of  coast  from 
the  Canadian  line  to  southernmost  Virginia, 
almost  every  bay  and  inlet  has  at  least  a 
cluster  of  houses. 

For  those  who  seek  the  mountains  the 
northeast(>rn  spurs  of  the  Appalachian  sy.stem 
offer  the  Maine  woods,  the  \\'hite  Mountains, 
the  Adirondacks,  Catskills,  and  Poconos. 
Of  these  five  groups  the  Poconos,  lying  west 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  covering  an 
area  of  about  three  hundred  square  miles,  are 
within  three  and  a  half  hours'  travel  from  New 
York.  The  hotel  rates  vary  from  $12  to  $45 
per  week  at  inns,  and  from  $5  to  $7  at  farm- 
houses. 

Near  New  York  are  the  Catskills  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  average 
railroad  excursion  rate  to  the  principal  points 
is  .$6,  while  hotel  and  boarding-house  charges 
are  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  Poconos. 
The  Catskills  are  usually  reached  from  either 
Catskill  or  Kingston  on  the  river.  Going  in- 
land from  the  former  an  "  elevating  railway  " 
from  Otis  Junction  takes  the  visitor  to  many 
well-known  places.  By  the  Kingston  route, 
one  reaches  others.  Countless  small  places 
have  connections  with  the  main  line  by  stage 
or  by  a  branch  road. 

In  the  Adirondacks,  which  formerly  were 
difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
railroad  accommodation,  are  several  roads  in 
operation  which,  without  destroying  the 
primeval  character  of  the  forests,  have  brought 
them  within  easy  reach  of  the  summer  visitor. 
There  are  innumerable  boarding-houses,  ho- 
tels, and  camping-grounds  scattered  through- 
out this  region.  The  village  of  Saranac  Lake, 
with  a  population  of  about  4,000,  is  generally 
regarded  as  "the  metropolis  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.'" From  this  as  a  central  point, 
visitors  may  make  arrangements  for  camping- 
out  trips  through  the  adjacent  woods,  or  may 
choose  the  inn  and  the  locality  most  to  their 
liking  for  a  prolonged  stay.  The  excursion 
rate  to  Saranac  Lake  this  year  from  New  York 
is  $14.75,  from  Boston  $16.65,  from  Buffalo, 
$13.40.  During  the  summer  a  number  of  short 
tours  are  available  from  Albany  through  the 
Adirondacks,  averaging  from  $8.75  to  $15  and 
occupying  from  one  to  three  days.  Steamers 
of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Hudson 
River  Night  Line,  and  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  in  conjunction  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  System,  afford  superior  facilities  for 
reaching  all  these  points. 

Several  routes  take  tourists  to  the  famous 
White  Mountains  from  New  York.  By 
one  there  is  an  ocean  trip  to  Portland,  and 
thence    a  rail    journey  to  Intervale  in   the 


hcait  of  the  mountains.  Tourists  who  pre- 
fer a  river  voyage  may  take  the  steamer  to 
Alljany,  and  from  there  go  by  rail  to  Fabyans; 
or  one  may  go  all  the  way  by  rail,  to  Boston, 
Worcester,  or  Albany.  Excursion  rates  by 
the.-je  routes  range  from  $13  to  $15.  Tours 
are  also  arranged  from  New  York  during  the 
summer,  which  take  in  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain.  One  may  go  to  the  White 
Mountains  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Boston,  at  a  rate  approximating  $20.  Hotel 
rates  range  fi-om  $2  upward  per  day,  and 
from  $14  upward  per  week. 

The  Maine  Woods  embrace  a  wide  and 
varied  territory  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  State,  dominated  by  the  lofty 
Mount  Katahdin.  They  show  a  rich  diversity 
of  lakes  and  highlands.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
sections  on  the  Eastern  coast,  the  one  now 
most  favored  by  hunters  and  fishermen,  to 
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THE  OLD  BrRVING-GROUNDS  AT  PLY.MOUTH,  MASS. 

whom  it  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
tracking  of  deer,  moose,  and  caribou  and  the 
catching  of  salmon  and  trout.  Maine  has 
1,620  lakes.  Native  guides  may  be  had  for 
about  $3  per  day.  Hotels  are  plentiful  at 
Moosehead  Lake  or  among  the  Rangelej'^s. 
Rates  are  similar  to  those  charged  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Other  principal  points  in 
the  woods  are  Kennebago,  Parmachenee, 
Sebago  Lake,  and  the  Grand  Lakes.  The 
average  excursion  rate  from  New  York  to 
accessible  localities  is  from  $19  to  $27.  To 
Mount  Kineo  on  Moosehead  Lake  from  New 
York,  via  Sound  steamer  to  Boston  and 
return  the  rate  is  $22.10.  These  points  are 
reached  by  rail  and  marine  divisions  of  the 
New  Haven  System,  and  by  Maine  and 
Metropolitan  steamships  and  connections. 

CANADA  AND  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

A  favorite  region  still  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.      Here    are    the    famous    Thousand 
Islands  and  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  their  varying  possibilities  for  trips  up 
the  Saguenay,  the  Lake  St.  John,  the  Muskoka 
Lakes,  the   Algonquin 
'     National      Park,      the 
Nipissing    region,    the 
Temagami  Forest  Re- 
serve,      the      Ottawa 
River,  and  the  Rideau 
Lakes.        Alexandria 
Bay    is    the    principal 
point  among  the  Thou- 
.sand      Islands     where 
camping-out      parties, 
intending    to    visit    or 
remain  for  tlie  season, 
make    their     arrange- 
ments.   Clayton  is  the 
railroad    station    from 
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which  Alexandria  Bay 
is  reached  by  river 
steamer.  The  exciu-sion 
rate  from  New  York 
to  Clayton  is  S13.90. 

A  tour  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  fa\orito 
trip  for  visitors.  Com- 
modious steamers  of 
the  Richelieu  and  On- 
tario Navigation  Co., 
coming;  down  Lake 
Ontario  reach  the 
Thousand    Islands    at 

the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  thence 
shoot  the  rapids,  stop  at  Montreal  and  QuT-bec, 
and  then  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Saguenay,  which  is  ascended  as  far  as 
Chicoutimi.  The  excursion  rate  for  this 
trip,  not  including  meals  or  staterooms,  is 
$31.60. 

Going  westward  there  is  for  Canada  only 


AN    ECO.NOMICAL    AM)    HEALTHFUL    VACATION. 

continental  line,  also  has  several  hundred 
miles  in  operation  and,  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  has  established  new  and  excellent 
trans-Atlantic  steamships.  On  the  Canadian 
Pacific  the  tourist  is  taken  through  a  region, 
the  fame  of  which  for  scenic  grandeur,  as  well 
as  for  industrial,  agricultural  and  mining 
possibilities    is    becoming   world-wide.     It  is 


nation  in  the  mak- 
ing,"' are  passed  before 
the  eye  in  a  vivid 
panorama. 

For  the  tourist  with 
sportsmanlike  proclivi- 
ties this  trip  has,  of 
course,  special  fascina- 
tions. At  every  hand 
he  is  passing  through 
the  paradise  of  the 
moose,  the  caribou,  big- 
horn. Rocky  Mountain 
goat,  bear,  etc.,  and 
the  railroad,  aware  of  the  lure  of  these  wild 
creatures,  pays  special  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  huntsman,  supplying  him  with  hand- 
books of  information  as  to  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  indicating  where  the  best  hunting- 
grounds  are  to  be  found.  An  itinerary  to 
the  Pacific,  after  leaving  Ottawa,  the  capital 
of   the   Dominion,    may   take   one   to   Owen 


THE  FAMOUS  OREGON  TRAIL,  POINTS  ON  WHICH  ARE  TO  BE  MARKED  WITH  MONUMENTAL  STONES. 

See  article  on  later  page. 


one  through  equipped  transcontinental  rail- 
road thus  far — the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  another  Canadian 
transcontinental  line,  already  has  several 
hundred  miles  of  its  road  in  operation  in 
different  divisions  and  expects  to  have  the 
whole  line  in  operation  before  long.  The 
Canadian  Northern,  a  third  prospective  trans- 


a  region  described  in  glowing  colors  and 
with  varied  detail  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
last  book,  "  Lady  Merton — Colonist."  The  trip 
is  unique,  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
taken  under  conditions  that  surround  one 
with  every  comfort  possible  to  modern 
travel.  At  the  same  time  scenes  of  the  most 
primitive    wildness,    scenes    that    show    "a 


Soimd,  thence  by  steamer  across  Georgian 
Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Superior  to  Fort 
William,  and  thence  by  rail.  Winnipeg  and 
Banff,  the  latter  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Canadian  National 
Park,  may  also  be  included.  One  may  plan 
a  hundred-mile  trip  up  the  Columbia  River 
{Continued  on  page  1147). 


THE    NEW    GRAND    CENTRAL   STATION,    NEW    YORK. 
Now  under  construction  in  Forty-second  street.    See  article  on  later  page. 
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Fifty  years  ago   the 
Ostermoor  Trade-Mark 

was  sewed  on  mattresses  that  have 
been  in  use  ever  since  and  are  as 
comfortable  to-day  as  when  bought. 

Do  not  believe  any 
mattress  to  be  a  genu- 
ineOstermoor  until  you 
find  sewn  on  the  end 
the  trade -mark  label 
bearing  this  figure. 


^■ 


w 


l^->" 


/ 


TRADE-MARK 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Of- 


^^"^^  .  "The  Mattress  that  is  Built- Not  Stuffed"  it  -^      W^      1 

Ostermoor  15. 


Note  carefully  that  the  mattress 

you    buy    has    the    word 

Ostermoor  woven  over 

and  over  again 

through  the 

entire 

binding 


If  yon 
want  an  Ostermoor  don't 
buy  till  you  see  thin  cloth  trade- 
mark in  red  and  black,  which  is  firmly 
sewed  on  the  end  of  every  mattress.   Also 
look  for  ''Ostermoor"  woven  in  the  binding. 

The  advent  of  the  Oster- 
moor in  1 853  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  the  unsanitary  hair  mattress. 

The  remarkable  popularity  of  the  Ostermoor  since  then 
has  given  rise  to  many  imitations. 

These  imitations  resemble  the  Ostermoor  in  outward  ap- 
pearance only;  the  superiority  of  the  Ostermoor  is  inside. 
Many  people  testify  that  their  Ostermoors,  in  use  from  twenty- 
five  \o  fifty-two  years,  are  to-day  as  good  as  new. 

If  you  will  send  for  our  free  book  you  can  read 
these  letters  from  people  of  prominence. 

This  long;  life  and  comfort  is  due  to  the  patented  process 
used  in  making  the  springy  Ostermoor  layers  which  compose 
an  Ostermoor  Mattress — the  eight  layers  being  made  from 
over  4U00  tissue  sheets  by  machinery  owned  and  used  ex- 
clusively by  Ostermoor  &  Company,  and  compressed  within 
the  tick  by  hand  (see  picture  above). 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  not  for  sale  at  stores  generally,  hut  there's  an   Ostermoor  dealer  in  most  places — the 

.  Rvest  merchant  in  town.      If  rite  us  and  ice'  II  give  you  his  name.     But  don't  take  chances  xisith  imitations  at  other  stores 

— make  sure  you  're  getting  the  genuine  Ostermooi — our  trade-mark  label  is  your  guarantee.      II  c  will  ship  you  a  mattress 

by  express,  prepaid,  same  day  your  check  is  received  by  us,  when  we  have  no  dealer  or  he  has  none  in  stock.      Sleep  on 

an  Ostermoor  Mattress  for  a  tnonth — then,  if  for  any  reason  you're  dissatisfied,  we'll  return  every  penny  of  your  money. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY  -  119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency;  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  TiiK  Litkkarv  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


This  Mattress 
is  Positively 

Proof 

Against 

Dampness, 

Dust,  Vermin,  Germs, 

is  firmly  elastic  and  evenly  soft  in  every  spot,  and  remains  so 
indefinitely.  Now  comes  the  question:  Do  you  prefer  an 
Ostermoor — the  mattress  that  is  "Good  for  a  Lifetime's 
Bedtime,"  or — an  imitation  which,  as  far  as  can  be  proven, has 
no  virtue  other  than  cheapness  (which  indicates  inferiorit}')- 

Often  a  mattress  which  bears  only  a  resemblance  is  sold 
as  an  Ostermoor.  If  that  mattress  is  a  poor  one  it  hurts  our 
reputation  with  the  family  that  bought  it.  The  term  "as 
good  as  an  Ostermoor"  is  an  important  stock  phrase  with 
many  salesmen. 

Buy  what  you  wish,  but  don' t  believe  any  mattress  to  be  an 
Ostermoor  which  does  not  bear  the  Ostermoor  trade-mark, 
and  do  not  judge  the  Ostermoor  by  the  mattress  you  are 
told  is  just  as  good. 

Our  144-Page  Book,  with  Samples  of  Ticking, 

Sent  Free 

Our  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  contains  proof  of  Ostermoor 
merit  and  is  handsome  as  well  as  convincing- — contains  over  200  illus- 
trations— about  beds;  about  sleep— some  thinps  you  will  wish  you  had 
known  long  ago.  Of  course,  it  also  explains  the  merits  and  styles  of 
Ostermoor  Mattresses,  Church  Cushions,  etc. 
This  book  costs  you  only  a  postal  card;  witii  it  we 
send  free  samples  of  ticking. 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Expreu  Prepaid 

4'-6"-45  lbs.  $15,00 
4'-0"-40iU.  13  35 
3'6"-351b8.  11.70 
3'-0'-30lb».  !0.00 
2'  6" -25  lbs.      8.?5 

All  6  fl.  3  in.  long 
In  two  pacts.  50c.  extra 


US'? 
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A  Single  Blade 
Shaved  Mr.  Ingersoll  2  Years 


Mr.  C.  H.  Ingersoll, 
member  of  the  firm  of' 
Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  & 
Bro., makers  of  the  well- 
known  Ingersoll  Dollar 
Watch,  permits  us  to 
publish  the  following: 

"After  several  years' 
trial  of  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor,  I  have 
decided  that  it  is  all 
right,  finding  it  prefer- 
able to  strop  a  blade 
than  to  change  it.  I  find 
that  very  few  blades  are 
needed.  Have  used  my 
present  blade  nearly  two 
years.  I  also  find  it  ex- 
tremely simple  to  strop 
or  clean,  and  your  claims 
for  its  shaving  accom- 
plishments are  fully 
justified." 

Try  it  Free 

(Dealer*  Read  This,  Too) 
No  dealer  can  lose  any- 
thing by  selling  Auto- 
Strop  Safety  Razors  on 
30  days'  free  trial.  If  he 
should  have  anv  razor  re- 


turned, we  exchange  it  or  refund  him  his  cost. 

Therefore,  don't  be  timid  about 
asking  a  dealer  to  sell  you  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  on  trial.  He's  glad  to  do 
it.      It's    profit  in  his  cash   register. 

Men  who  "  do  things"  act — act  quick. 
No  delay.     No  procrastination. 


AmpK 

Quickfeandy 
G^at 


Don't  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer- 
'Phone  or  write  him  to  send  you  an 
AutoStrop   Safety   Razor  now. 

You  want  a  razor  that  automatically 
strops  itself  to  barber  sharpness  without 
removing  the  blade. 


Consists  of  heavily  sil- 
ver-plated, self-stropping 
razor,  1 2  fine  blades  and 
horsehide  strop  in  small 
handsome   case. 

Price  ^5)  which  is 
your  total  shaving  ex- 
pense for  vears,  as  one 
blade  often  lasts  six 
months  to  a  year. 

Our   Free    Booklet 
Will  Help  You 

Thousands  of  men 
have  found  that  "  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents ' '  puts  an  end  to 
their  shaving  troubles. 
Will  you  keep  on  having 
100,  200,  365  shaving 
troubles  per  year,  or 
will  you  send  for  our 
booklet  now  while 
you're  thinking  about  it. 

AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  346  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  233 
Coristine  Bldg. ,  Mon- 
treal; 61  New  Oxford 
St.,  London. 


FARQUICKER.HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


Strops,     Shaves,     Cleans 
without  Detaching  Blade 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 


Q  FKEE  , 

^  CATALOGUE,  i 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


I.argeHt   Iron  Fence  Factory  In  Ohio. 

Address  Dep't  O  for  prices.      CINCUTNATl,  OHIO. 


"OT^TIVnT' Cards,  circulars, 

Xr  4niXxV  A,  paper.  Pregs$5.  LargerSIS. 


book,  news- 
rger$18.  Ko- 
w»  tary  $60.     Save  money.    Print 

jf^\TlWl for  others, big  profit.  All  easy, 
^~^'***  rales  sent  Write  factory  for 
|Bwvvw«  press  catalog.TYPE.  paper.&c 
\^  TV  am  the  press  (:0„  Mei  iden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customers  i  A  merchant  writes: 
■■  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
h'-lps  mu  church  work.  Young  man  says  :  "  I  made  $ii 
Kvnings  in  one  week."     YOC  can  do   as  well,  or  better. 


Wood-preserving  oils  vraterproof  the 
shingles  axiA  carry  the  color  properly 

Dexter  Bros.  English  Shingle  Stains 

tiVi'  made  of  pure  ground  English  colors. mixed  with  finest 

linseed  and  other  wood-preserving  oils — the  best  shinele 

prtservatives  known-  That's  why  they 're  water-proof  wliy 

tlK-y  pr<  lien  K  the  1  if  eof  your  shingles — whythecolorslast 

I>-t  us  help  yon  with  your  color  srhenie.     Write  for 

lioiiklet.  and  miniature  shingles,  showing  colors — TO- 

D.\Y    E.taniine  Them  carefully  right  in  your  home.  Then 

match  them  against  the  natural  setting  of  your  house, 

i'lxv  hy  oni-    until  you  are  pleased. 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO..  117  Broad  St..  Boston. 

Branch  Office,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

Milkers  of  Petrifax  Cement  Coating  for  the  outside 

walls  of  plaster,  concrete  or  cement  houses- 

ACKNTS— H.  M  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  John  D.  S. 

P.  .tts.  218  Race  St..  Phila. ;  F.  H.  McDonald.  Grand 

R-'ipids:  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle.  Spokane.  Ta- 

conia.  Wash.,  and  Portland.  Ore. ;  M.  D.  Francis. 

Atlanta,  Ga  ;  Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co..  Bir- 

iin^rham    and    Montgomery,     Ala.;   Jacksonville. 

:  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  New  Orleans.  La. ;  F.  S.  Combs, 

fax,  N.  S..  AND  DEALERS. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

A  VOLUME  of  melodj-  and  color  and 
-^— *-  pure  lyric  poetry  has  been  printed  by 
Grant  Richards  (London).  It  is  the  work  of 
Madison  Cawein  and  is  a  pastiche  after  Keats 
and  Poe — if  such  a  combination  is  possible — 
with  numerous  dazzling  bits  of  original  color 
that  will  tempt  the  palettes  of  other  artists. 

Genius  is  in  the  first  instance  sensibility, 
and  Mr.  Cawein  possesses  a  natural  sensibility ,- 
of  a  keen  type  that  vibrates  to  the  lightest 
breath  of  emotion  and  that  is  particularly 
alive  to  all  of  "Nature's  gentle  doings."  The 
restraint  of  the  conscious  artist  governs  each 
line  of  Mr.  Cawein's  work,  and  the  beauty  of 
these  verses  is  a  beauty  curbed  and  chastened- 

The  Place 

By  Madison  C.\wein 

I. 
Wherein  is  it  so  beautiful  ? — 
In  all  things  dim  and  all  things  cool: 
In  silence,  that  is  built  of  leaves 
And  wind  and  spray  and  waterfall: 
And,  golden  as  the  half-ripe  sheaves, 
In  light  that  is  not  light  at  all. 

II. 

Wherein  is  it  like  joy  and  spring  ? — 
In  petaled  musk  and  singing  wing: 
In  dreams,  that  come  like  butterflies 
And  moths,  dim-winged  with  downy  grey; 
And  myths,  that  watch  with  bark-brown  eyes- 
Beauty  who  sleeps  beside  the  way. 

III. 

Wherein,  heart,  is  it  all  in  all  ? — 

In  what  to  me  did  there  befall; 

The  echo  of  a  word  once  said. 

That  haunts  it  still  like  some  sweet  ghost; 

Youth's  rapture,  bright  and  gold  of  head. 

And  the  wild  love  there  found  and  lost. 

"Garden  Gossip"  shows  the  artist  at  his- 
work,  with  the  marks  of  the  delicate  chisel 
still  visible. 

Garden  Gossip 
By  Madison  Cawein 

Thin,  chisel-fine  a  cricket  chipped 

The  crystal  silence  into  sound; 
And  where  the  branches  dreamed  and  dript 
A  grasshopper  its  dagger  stript 

And  on  the  humming  darkness  ground. 

A  bat,  against  the  gibbous  moon, 

Danced,  imp-like,  with  its  lone  delight; 
The  glow-worm  scrawled  a  golden  rune 
Upon  the  dark;  and,  emerald  strune. 
The  firefly  hung  with  lamps  the  night. 

The  flowers  said  their  beads  in  prayer. 

Dew-syllables  of  sighed  perfume; 
Or  talked  of  two,  soft -standing  there, 
One  like  a  gladiole,  straight  and  fair. 

And  one  like  some  rich  poppy-bloom. . 

The  mignonette  and  feverfew 

Laid  their  pale  brows  together: — "See!" 
One  whispered:   "Did  their  step  thrill  through 
Your  roots  ?  "—"Like  rain." — ' '  I  touched  the  twa 

And  a  new  bud  was  born  in  me." 

One  rose  said  to  another: — "Whose 
Is  this  dim  music?    song,  that  parts 

My  crimson  petals  like  the  dews?" 
"My  blossom  trembles  with  sweet  news — 
It  is  the  love  of  two  young  hearts." 

If  Madison  Cawein  brings  the  Hellenism 
of  Keats  to  Kentucky,  Cale  Young  Rice,  in 
his  "Many  Gods"  (Doubleday,  Page  &Co.), 


Superior  to  Lemonade 
Horsford's  Aeid  Phosphate 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshing  drink. 


with- 
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takes  Kentucky  to  the  Orient.  These 
poems  are  harsh  antl  nuiscuhne,  many  of 
them  distinctly  displeasing,  but  one  or  two 
take  on  a  strength  that  is  not  possible  to  the 
refined  feminine  genius  of  Mr.  Cawein.  Mr. 
\\'.  D.  Howells  regards  "A  Song  of  the  Sects" 
as  the  most  striking  poem  in  the  volume, 
and  remarks  in  The  North  American  Review: 
'"  Its  savagery,  to  be  sure,  imparts  no  sense 
of  the  beauty  one  feels  in  most  other  pieces 
in  the  book.  But  one  realizes,  here  as  there, 
that  it  is  a  fresh  voice  one  hears  so  far  from 
home  swelling  our  native  chorus,  and  it  is 
again  a  Kentucky  voice,  as  clearly  Kentucky 
earth  and  sky,  as  Mr.  Cawein's,  long  sur- 
passingly rich  and  fine." 

A  Song  of  the  Sects 

By  C.\lk  Young  Rice 

(IN   A   JERUSALEM   TAVERN) 
A  Latin  and  Greek,  praise  God,  are  we,  Armenian 

and  Copt, 
And  we're  all  drunk  as  drunk  can  be,  for  we've 

togetlier  sopped. 
Not  one  of  us  but  spits  at  the  creed  the  others 

mouth  and  purr. 
But   we  all  believe,   we  all  believe,  in  the   Holy 

Sepulcher! 

THE   ARMENIAN    SINGS 

The  Copt  comes  out  of  Egypt-land  and  with  a 
braggart  face 

He'll  tell  you  that  his  fathers  piled  the  Pyramid.s 
in    place. 

In  his  Monophysite  Christ  we  set  no  faith,  the  blas- 
phemer ! 

But  we  all  believe,  we  all  believe,  in  the  Holy 
Sepulcher. 

THE    LATIN    SINGS 

The  Greek  will  curse  you  if  you  call  his  Ikons  images, 
And  damns  your  soul  to  Hell — no  purgatory,  if  you 

please ! 
About  Procession  of  the  Ghost  he's  prickly  as  a  bur, 
But   he   believes,  as  we  all  believe,   in  the   Holy 

Sepulcher! 

(.Continued  on  next  page) 


HARD   ON  CHILDREN 
'When  Teacher  Has  Coffee  Habit. 


"Best  is  best,  and  best  will  ever  live." 
When  a  person  feels  this  way  about  Postum 
they  are  glad  to  give  testimony  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

A  school  teacher  down  in  Miss,  says:  "T 
had  been  a  coffee  drinker  since  my  child- 
hood, and  the  last  few  years  it  had  injured 
me  seriously. 

"One  cup  of  coffee  taken  at  breakfast 
would  cause  me  to  become  so  nervous  that 
I  could  scarcely  go  through  with  the  day'8 
duties,  and  this  nervousness  was  often  ac- 
companied by  deep  depression  of  spirits  and 
heart  palpitation. 

"I  am  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  coffee  had  to  struggle 
against  crossness  when  in  the  school  room. 

"  When  talking  this  over  with  my  physi- 
cian, he  suggested  that  I  try  Postum,  so  1 
purcliased  a  package  and  made  it  carefully 
according  to  directions  ;  found  it  excellent 
of  flavor,  and  nourishing. 

"  In  a  short  time  I  noticed  very  gratifying 
erfects.  My  nervousness  disappeared,  I  was 
not  irritated  by  my  pupils,  life  seemed  full 
of  sunshine,  and  my  heart  troubled  ma  no 
longer. 

"I  attribute  my  change  in  health  and 
spirits  to  Postum  alone." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  tinve  \o  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interests 


>  ■■! 


For  the  spick-and-span  "sum- 
mer man"  there's  nothing  like 
"Shackamaxon"   outing    serges. 


In  a  large  variety  of  plain  and  fancy  weaves — pure  white  antl  witli 
many  ileiicate  stripe  effects,  these  fabrics  are  refreshingly  seasonable 
and  attractive. 

They  are  far  better  than  flannels  in  every  way — cooler;  more  dis- 
tinctive in  appearance;  keep  their  shape  better;  will  not  bag  nor  shrink; 
and  after  cleansing  they  are  fine  and  fresh  as  new. 

Why  not  be  "summery"  and  also  summary.'  Ask  your  tailor  to 
show  you  these  handsome  serges  today  F 

Two  things  are  positively  necessary 
to  make  the  well-dressed  man. 

High-grade  fabrics  and  a  good  tailor. 

Men  are  not  ten-pins.  Every  man  has  his  indi- 
vidual proportions.  His  clothes,  to  fit  properly, 
should  be  shaped  to  his  figure  by  a  competent  tailor, 
on  the  spot.  But  without  high-grade  reliable  fabrics 
the  most  skillful  tailor  cannot  make  clothes  that  will  keep 
their  shape  and  style;  nor  look  even  presentable  after 
you  have  worn  them  a  little  while.  You  have  to  think 
of  all  this  when  buying  clothes.  Tell  your  tailor  you  want 

"Shackamaxm 

TRADE  MARt\  REG  U  S    PAT    OFFICE 

Guaranteed  fabrics 

All  pure  wool.     Thoroughly  shrunk. 

Made  for  merchant  tailors  only 

In  clothes  correctly  fashioned  from  these  fabrics  you  are  as 
well  dressed  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be. 

They  are  made  of  the  highest-grade  wool  produced  any- 
where— the  long  silky  staple  fibre  5  perfectly  woven ;  perfectly 
shrunken;  perfectly  dyed. 

They  make  up  and  drape  properly.  And  they  hold  their 
distinctive  quality  and  style  as  long  as  you  wear  them. 

Every  year  we  make  more  than  4000  styles  of  these  beautifully- 
finished  worsteds,  serges,  and  cheviots  in  a  large  variety  of  rich 
colorings  and  tasteful  exclusive  patterns. 

No  better  fabrics  are  made  in  the  world.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
no  foreign  fabrics  can  compare  with  them. 

We  sell  them  from  the  mills  direct  to  tailors;  so  that  the 
tailor  and  the  wearer  both  receive  exceptional  value. 

Any  good  tailor  will  get  them  for  you.  Insist  on  having 
them.  And  look  for  the  name  Shackamaxon  "  on  every 
suit-pattern.  That  is  your  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

If  any  fault  develops  at  any  time  in  any  Shacka- 
maxon fabric  write  to  us  and  we  will  make  it  good. 

If  you  haven't  seen  a  copy  of  our  little  booklet  "A  Well-nressed  Man", 
write  for  it  today.     Every  careful  dresser  ought  to  read  it. 

J    R    KEIM    &    COMPANY,    Shackamaxon    Mills 

Philadelphia 
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You'll  find  this  Re- 
frigerator used  by  our 
Greatest  Railroad 
Systems  and  Exclusive 
Clubs,  Hotels  and 
Private  Homes — 

because  a  Bohn  Syphon  preserves 

ail  food  in  its  fresh,  natural  state 

for    the    greatest    length    of    time 

with   the   least    ice    and   the  least 
care.       Milk,   vegetables  and  fruit  are  not   contaminated  in  the  same  ])ro\is- 
ion  chambcr,_for  it  is  kept  absolutely  dry  and  without  odor  by  the  perfect  air 


Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator 

Lined  With  Genuine  White  Porcelain  Enamel 


not  paint  —  is  simply  wiped  with  a  moist 
cloth  to  be  absolutely  sweet  and  clean,  for 
porcelain  enamel  is  non-porous  and  non- 
absorbent,  therefore  strictly  sanitary.  Other 
so-called  enamel  —  merely  enamel  paint  — 
soon  discolors,  cracks  and  peels  off.  Every 
Bohn  Syphon  is  sold  on  J  J  days''  trial — money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Sold  by  the  Responsible  Dealers — 
Shipped  Direct  L,nly  to  Localities 
Without  Dealers -Illustrated  Cata- 
log and  Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co. 

St.  Paul,    U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office  : 
H.  S.  Parks,  59  West  42nd  Street 


Lvery  ge 
This  R 


MAD 


OOSE  Fitting 
Underwear  is  th 
to  comfort  when  the  sun  grills 
nume  B.  V.  D.  garment  has  on  it 

oven  Label 

THE 


B.VD. 


BEST  R ETAJLTRADE^ 


.'1 . 


it 


We  make  no  garments  without  it. 

Coat  Cut   Undershirts, 

AND 

Knee  Length  Drawers. 

50c,   $1.00    and   $1.50    a    garment 

Sold  by  nearly  every  shop  everywhere 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY, 

65  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Alan  makers  of  B.  V.  D.  Cninn  Suits 

fat.  l-m-ii7i  Sl.oti.  gl.M.  $-i.ixi 

and  $'S.<M  a  suit. 


THE    COPT   SINGS 

Of  heretics  God  leaves  unburnt,  Armenians  are  tlie 

worst. 
They  will  not  celebrate  the  Day,  that  was  for  Christ 

the  fir.st. 
No  wine  with  water  niixt   for  them,  as   well  mix 

lieatheii  myrrh — 
Or   not    believe,   as   we   all   believe,   in   the   Holy 

Sepulcaer! 

THE    GREEK   SINGS 
The  Latin  swears  his  Roman  Pope  is  judge  infallible. 
Wherefore  you  may  be  \ery  sure  the  D'e\il  from  his 

skull 
Will  drink  a  toast  unto  all  liars,  wlio  such  a  lie  aver — 
Tho  they  believe,  as  we  all  believe,  in  the  Holy 

Sepulcher. 

THE    FOUR    AGAIN 

A  Latin  and  Greek,  praise  God,  are  we,  Armenian 

and  Copt, 
And  we're  all  as  drunk  as  drunk  can  be,  for  we've 

together  sopped. 
Not  one  of  us  but  hankers  to  hang  all  Jews  on  a 

Juniper, 
For   we  all   believe,   we  all  believe,   in   the   Holy 

Sepulcher. 

This  striking  picture  appears  in  Scribner's, 
vivid  and  full  of  action,  with  sea  and  sky- 
thronged  with  crowding  squadrons  of  horses. 

The  Horses  of  Indra 

By  M.\htha  W.  Austin- 
Up  from  the  green  sea-valleys 

That  the  wild,  white  horses  range, 
Up  from  the  ocean-pastures 

That  the  foam-steeds  ravage  and  change, 
The  Storm  God  gathers  his  cloud-herd 

And  drives  them  away  at  his  will, 
The  wild,  white  horses  of  Indra, 

That  have  stooped  and  have  drunk  their  fill. 

He  herds  them  up  heaven's  steep  hollow 

Aslope  from  the  low  sea-marge. 
And  the  sky  is  filled  with  their  thunder 

And  the  terror  of  their  charge- 
Is  filled  with  the  sweep  of  squadrons, 

The  shout  of  the  Storm  God's  ire. 
Ana  hoofs  that  strike  from  the  skyway 

The  spark  of  the  levin  fire. 

Beneath  them  their  white  sea-brothers 

Run  raging  with  tangled  mane, 
To  the  call  of  the  wild  winds  warring 

Through  the  serried  ranks  of  the  rain. 
But  lo!  in  the  east  it  is  dawning. 

And  clear  and  blue  is  the  sky, 
.\nd  green  and  peaceful  the  sea-pl^in 

When  the  storm-herds  have  swept  by. 

We  quote  the  closing  lines  of  a  rather 
unmusical  and  unattractive  tribute  of  verse 
by  Rudyard  Kipling  to  the  late  King  of 
England. 

Kdward  VII. 

And  God  poured  him  an  exquisite  wine  that  was 
daily  renewed  to  him. 

In  the  clear  welling  love  of  his  peoples  that  daily 
accrued  to  him. 

Honor  and  service  we  gave  him,  rejoicingly,  fearless. 

Faith  absolute,  trust  beyond  speech,  and  a  friend- 
ship as  peerless. 

And  since  he  was  master  and  servant  in  all  that  we 
asked  him 

We  leaned  hard  on  his  wisdom  in  all  things,  know- 
ing not  how  we  tasked  him,     .     .     . 

As  he  received,  so  he  gave,  nothing  grudged,  naught 
denying, 

Not  even  the  last  gasp  of  his  breath,  when  he  strove 
for  us,  dying. 

For  our  sakes,  without  question,  he  put  from  him 
all  that  he  cherished. 

Simply  as  any  that  serve  him,  he  served,  and  he 
I)erished. 

.Ml  that  kings  covet  was  his,  and  he  flung  it  aside 
for  us. 

Simply  as  any  that  died  in  his  service  he  died  for 
us. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

ADVENTURES    OF   A   WOMAN    NOVELIST 

NOT  many  women  who  write  successful 
novels  begin  their  literary  careers  by 
writing  campaign  literature  and  making  po- 
litical speeches.  But  that  was  the  way  Mrs. 
Grace  Miller  White,  author  of  "Tess  of  the 
Storm  Country,"  started,  we  are  informed  by 
the  New  York  Sun.  And  her  adventures 
began  even  before  that.  At  the  age  of  23  she 
was  left  a  widow  with  four  children,  in  Butte. 
Mont.  One  of  these  died,  but  the  other  three 
have  been  reared  and  educated  by  the  unaided 
exertions  of  the  young  mother.  First  she 
solicited  insurance.  Then  -she  traveled  for  a 
drug  firm.  She  made  money  at  this,  but  it 
kept  her  away  from  home.  So  she  went  to 
New  York  and  secured  temporary  employ- 
ment with  the  Paris  Exposition  Conunission. 
In  a  few  months  the  Exposition  Avas  over  and 
she  was  out  of  a  job. 

All  this  time  she  had  been  studying,  at- 
tending a  private  evening  school,  taking  the 
regular  English  branches.  She  had  never  had 
any  regular  schooling.  As  a  child  .she  was 
lame  and  walked  with  crutches,  so  that  she 
could  not  be  sent  to  school.  Later  she  anIis 
cured,  but  then  she  Avas  married  at  fifteen. 
After  she  had  had  five  children,  hatl  become  a 
widow,  and  had  been  a  Avage-earner  for  seA'eral 
years,  she  determined  to  acquire  an  edvication. 
.\fter  two  years  of  night  study  .she  took  the 
Regents'  examination,  qualifying  her  to 
enter  college.  She  decided  that  that  was 
enough  for  a  firm  foundation  and  dropt  it. 

-After  the  expiration  of  her  Paris  commis- 
sion job  she  Avas  A'erj'  downcast,  with  no  work 
and  A'ery  few  acquaintances  in  the  city. 
One  day  she  AA'ent  down  toAvn  to  lunch  Avith  a 
stenographer  she  kncAA'  Avho  AA"as  Avorking  on  a 
paper  calleil  American  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. This  paper  was  in  charge  of  George 
Corey,  ex-Consul  to  the  Netherlands.  He  Avas 
president  of  a  Republican  league  and  the 
paper  was  pubhshed  in  the  interests  of  the 
McKinley  campaign.  She  asked  the  stenog- 
rapher if  she  couldn't  get  her  a  job. 

"  Would  you  be  wiUing  to  direct  envelops?  " 
said  the  stenographer. 

"  I  surely  Avould — just  now,"  said  the  other. 

The  stenographer  told  her  to  come  back  at 
4  o'clock,  Avhen  Mr.  Corey  AA'ould  be  in.  She 
waited  doA\n  in  Battery  Park  imtil  4  to  save 
the  carfare  uptOAA'n  and  back.  When  she  saA\' 
Mr.  Corey  he  said  nothing  of  envelops,  but 
asked  her  if  she  could  write.  She  replied 
modestly  that  .she  thovight  so.  She  did  not  say 
that  the  editors  had  ncA^er  agreed  with  her. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  always  Avanted  t(j 
write,  but  had  not  got  a  start. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Corey,  "we  are  very 
anxious  to  find  a  woman  Avho  can  Avrite 
matter  for  our  publication  which  will  appeal 
to  the  women.  Supposing  you  sit  here  by 
yourself  for  an  hour  and  write  a  letter  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  urging  the 
election  of  .McKinley.  If  it  suits  us  we  can 
employ  you  regularly." 

She  accepted  the  proposition  just  as  if  she 
were  accustomed  to  such  work,  but  after  he 
had  gone  .she  tiptoed  to  the  door  and  called 
to  the  stenographer. 

"Rose,"  .said  she  in  a  whisper,  "what  is 
thispubUcation — Republican  or  Democratic?" 

It  is  a  fact  that  she  did  not  knoAV  Avhich 
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"NIBHT  LETTERS" 
BY  WIRE 


Messages  of  fifty  words  or  more  will  be 
sent  at  night  and  delivered  the  following 
morning  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

A  fifty-ivord  ""Night  Letter"  ivill  be  sent 
for  the  price  of  a  ten-ivord  day  message. 

'E.ach  additional  ten  Ivords  or  less — one- 
fifth  of  the  charge  for  the  first  fifty  ivords. 

The  "Night  Letter"  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  abbreviation,  and  makes  the 
telegraph  service  available  for  social 
correspondence  as  well  as  for  business 
communication. 

This  company's  facilities  for  this  service 
include  forty  thousand  employees,  over 
one  and  a  quarter  million  miles  of  wire, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  offices. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service. 


THE 


jreatment' 


p 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    thu    following    Kooloy    InmtUutom: 


Hot  Rprinr<,  Ark. 
ItenTf  r,  Colorado. 
W^at  llftTrn,  Conn, 
nnnhlnltton,  ■).<;. 
Jm«ktonTlll«,  I'U. 
itllnts,  »■. 


Uwlght,  III. 

Eaniaii  City,  Ho. 

nhllr  Plalni,  R.T. 

Fittibiirit,  Pa., 

Marlon,  Ind. 

Ht.  I.oiil>,  Mo. 

rulunliiik,  Ohio 

4-.!l«  Klflh  At*. 

l.riinKtoii,  HatH. 

■,is()l  l.iif  uit  SU 

I'ortland.  Orriinn 

ProTldrnfr.  R.  I. 

Portland,  Mr. 

nanrhaxrr,  N,  If. 

PkUadrlphla.  Pa., 

Wlnniprfr,  Banltoba. 

Grand  Rapldi,  Hiah, 

Iliillalo,  N.  T. 

•til!  >.  Ilroad  St. 

London,  Entland. 
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Quick  Start  Smooth  Going  Great  Finish 

That's  the  story  told  when  you  shave  with 

Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap 

The  only  real  improvement  made  in  shaving  soaps  and  in  which  you  will  find 

your  shaving  troubles  solved. 

The  Lather's  the  Thing 

The  most  pleasing  features  in  shaving  are :  An  instantaneous,  rich,  creamy 
lasting  lather ;  a  quick  softening  of  the  beard,  without  mussy  finger  rubbing ;  a 
smooth,  soothing  finish  that  leaves  the  skin  in  a  healthy,  comfortable  condition. 
These  are  only  three  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  when  you  use 

Johnson's 
Shaving   Cream  Soap 

IT  IS  A  READY-TO-USE,  ANTISEPTIC,  CONDENSED  LATHER 

Dry,  hard,  or  powdered  soaps  cannot  carry  the  virtues  possessed  by  this  new 
and  improved  form  of  shaving  soap.  The  last  portion  is  as  easily  used  as  the 
first — no  waste — and  there's  not  a  smart  in  a  whole  tube  of  it. 

Every  Druggist  Sells  It 


Put  up  in  a  collapsible,  hygienic  metal  tube 
holding  150  shaves,  —  25  cents.  If  your  drug- 
gist has  sold  out  we  will  mail  you  a  tube  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 


A  Trial  Tube  for  2  cents.  Send  your 
name  and  address,  with  a  two-cent  stamp,  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  convincing  20-shave 
trial  tube. 


Dept.  4-L.New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


mLyuBMM^MMm 


A  net  income  ot  G%  on  your 
money  is  obtained  v^hen  you  avail 
\ ourself  of  our  Secured  Certificates 
if  Deposit.  These  Certificates  are 
free  from  taxation  or  deductions  of 
any  kind  and  are  secured  by  First 
Mortgages  on  well  located  and 
productive  Real  Estate  and  also  by 
the  Capital  and  Surplus  of  this 
Company  so  that  unquestioned 
safety  is  assured. 

Write  for  Booklet  f. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


v^4 


.IT' 


MSCURRIN-/'/9/^.a 


METROPOLITAN 
SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 

HIGHEST 

QUALITV 
SMOOTHNESS 

AND 

FLAUOR 


TEN  CENTS  &  FIVE  CENTS 


ticket  McKinley  was  running  on.  She 
gathered  up  a  bunch  of  campaign  literature 
and  looked  it  over.  It  was  the  "full  dinner 
pail "  campaign.  This  phrase  appealed  to  her 
and  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States  which  was  a 
moving  appeal  for  a  fuU  dinner  pail.  She 
knew  by  a  natural  instinct  how  to  touch  the 
chords  of  human  sympathy. 

Her  letter  to  the  women  of  the  nation  was 
published  as  she  wrote  it,  and  she  was  em- 
ployed to  fill  three  pages  in  each  issue  of  the 
paper  until  election.  One  day  her  employer 
said : 

"Can  you  speak?" 

"Why,  I  think  so,"  said  she. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he.  "  You  will  speak 
to-night  at  the  hall  on  125th  street." 

She  was  aghast.  She  had  never  spoken  a 
word  in  public  in  her  life.  She  trembled  for 
the  ne.xt  ten  hours.  Only  one  thing  carried 
her  through — the  thought  of  her  cliildren. 
She  couldn't  afford  to  let  any  opportunity 
pass. 

She  spoke  and  received  more  applause  than 
any  other  speaker  that  night.  She  believed 
what  she  Avas  saying — she  had  by  this  time 
become  a  rabid  Mclvinleyite — and  the  purpose 
which  inspired  her  gave  her  a  certain  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  which  the  audience  felt 
tho  it  didn't  understand  the  reason.  After 
that  she  was  sent  to  speak  three  nights  a  week 
throughout  the  campaign  and  had  a  regular 
meeting  to  conduct  every  afternoon  in  a  room 
on  lower  Broadway. 

For  several  years  after  that  she  was 
regularly  engaged  by  the  Republican  cam- 
paign committee  of  New  York  to  speak  in 
every  campaign  in  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing covmtry.  Between  times  she  was  writing 
and  learning  the  technic  of  her  trade.  Now 
she  has  written  a  big  seller  and  is  successful, 
with  plenty  of  money  and  friends. 

She  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions,  her 
friends  say.  Maternal  affection  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  her  life,  and  yet  she  looks  like 
a  girl.  She  is  apparently  the  mildest,  most 
feminine  of  women,  and  yet  the  things  she 
will  do,  with  perfect  coolness,  are  surprizing. 

For  example,  she  has  now  an  impublished 
book  which  is  contracted  for  by  an  English 
publisher.  This  book  relates  the  adventures 
of  an  American  girl  who  is  studying  music  in 
Paris  when  the  slump  of  1907  occurs.  The 
girl  goes  to  the  bank  to  get  some  money  and 
finds  no  money  there.  She  finds  that  her 
guardian,  who  had  her  money  in  his  bank, 
has  failed  and  committed  suicide.  She  is  left 
stranded  in  Paris,  without  money  enough  to 
pay  her  hotel  bill. 

The  book  tells  her  adventures  and  expe- 
riences. To  get  the  right  local  color  the 
author  went  out  alone  in  Paris  every  night 
for  three  months  at  about  10  o'clock  and 
stayed  till  2,  sometimes  till  4,  in  the  streets 
of  the  students'  quarter.  When  she  went 
to  Paris  she  took  letters,  to  an  American 
correspondent  there. 

She  told  him  what  she  was  going  to  do 
and  asked  him  if  she  could  give  his  name  in 
case  she  got  into  trouble.  That  poor  man. 
unable  to  dissuade  her  from  her  pursuit  of 
local  color,  slept  with  his  telephone  at  his  ear 
for  the  next  three  months,  expecting  every 
night  to  be  called  tip  and  informed  that  she 
was  arrested.  She  never,  was,  at  which  she 
W.1S  rather  disappointed  than  otherwise,  for 
such  an  episode  would  have  given  her  all  the 
more  atmosphere  to  put  in  her  book. 

The  scene  of  her  present  book  is  laid  in 
New  York  State.    Some  of  the  re\iewers  have 
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criticized  it  as  improbable  and  false  in  color 
for  that  locality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
conditions  and  some  of  the  incidents  wore 
such  as  she  knew  in  chikihood,  for  she  was 
born  in  the  towii  where  she  laid  the  plot. 

There  is  an  incident  in  it  of  a  toad  which 
has  been  called  unnatural.  The  toad  in  fact 
was  a  pet  of  her  ov>-a  in  childhootl.  He  knew 
her  and  Avould  come  to  her.  When  she  was  a 
lame  child  hobbling  about  on  crutches  it  was 
a  favorite  amusement  of  herself  and  some  boys 
to  throw  this  toad  in  the  water,  and  then  all 
would  kneel  on  the  shore  and  stick  out  their 
hands.  The  toad  would  swim  to  land  and 
would  invariably  select  her  hand  to  climb 
out  on.  There  are  staid  citizens  of  that  up- 
State  city  to-day  who  can  remember  taking 
part  in  the  toad-throwing  episodes. 


"CROOKED  GAMBLING  EXPOSED" 
/'^VER  a  door  in  Fleet  Street,  Lcaidon, 
^-^  appears  the  above  sign.  Within,  John 
Philip  Quinn,  the  reformed  "  King  of  American 
gamblers,"  has  opened  a  room  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  Britishers  the  foolislmess  of  gam- 
bling. In  appearance,  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  tells 
us,  Quinn  resembles  a  minister,  wearing 
"plug  hat,  frock-coat,  and  neckwear  almost 
clerical    in    its    severity." 

At  the  door  is  a  "spieler  who  dissolves 
into  tears  at  the  mere  mention  of  Broadway, 
New  York,  which,  he  says,  is  the  home  of 
white  men."  Besides,  "it  hurts  his  pride  to 
have  to  spiel  for  men  who,  tho  English,  can 
not  imderstand  the  EngUsh  language." 
But  his  efficiency  does  not  seem  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  his  homesickness.  For  there  is, 
we  are  informed,  a  steady  stream  of  Londoners 
coming  in,  "who  pay  sixpence  admission  to 
see  the  'king  of  gamblers'  show  how  it  is 
done." 

According  to  the  Plain  Dealer  story,  Quinn 
hasn't  touched  a  card  for  money  in  twenty- 
three  years.  Of  his  missionary  efforts  in 
London  we  read  further: 

He  delivers  pithy  points  on  poker.  The 
dice  are  mi  veiled.  Rouge  et  noir  is  ruthlessly 
rent.  There  are  revelations  on  roulette. 
Baccarat  busting  has  a  prominent  place  on 
the  program.  The  swindles  of  the  spindles 
are  severely  served. 

He  gives  a  plain  talk  in  rasping  L'nited 
States. 

"Shuffle  the  cards,"  he  says,  and  it  is  done. 
"  Here's  a  poker  hand  for  you  and  one  for  me. 
If  I  know  what  cards  you've  got,  it's  a  cinch 
I  can  beat  you,  ain't  it?  Of  course  it  is.  An 
ace  of  spades,  a  queen  of  diamonds,  a  ten  of 
diamonds  and  two  deuces — a  club  and  a  spado. 
Am  I  right? 

"You  Britishers  think  you're  .smart,"  he 
goes  on,  rattling  the  dice  box  and  throwing 
five  aces.  "You're  chock  full  of  confidence 
that  you  can  do  everj'thing  a  leetle  mite 
better  than  anybody  else  can.  .Ind  right 
there,  gents,  you  make  one  big  mistake. 

"  For  one  thing,  you'n;  the  worst  gamblers 
on  earth,  and  I've  gambled  with  all  kinds  of 
folks.  WTiy?  Because  you've  got  grit — 
bulldog  grit— Briti.sh  grit.  "When  you  start  a 
thing  you  don't  like  to  quit.  Gamblers  get 
rich  on  folks  like  you — that  don't  know 
when  to  quit. 

"Spin  the  spindle,  my  friend.    I'll  give  you 
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"Big   as  a   Barn  Door" 

That's  what  a  clay  bird  looks  like  from  behind 

STEVENS    y>^    SHOTGUN 


The  very  feel  of  the  g\m  gives  you  confidence.  The  lines — the  shape — 
the  balance  make  it  a  Natural  Pointer. 

There  is  no  hammer  or  rear  obstruction  or  other  part  near  the  eye  to  blur 
the  sight. 

The  Stevens  design  and  sighting  system  give  sharp,  clear  vision  that  make 
the  bird  look  as  "big  as  a  bam  door." 

For  the  expert — for  the  average  man  at  the  trap  or  in  the  field,  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  features  get  you  a  bigger  day's  score. 

The  beginner  can  cut  down  long  strings  of  exasperating  misses  by 
using  this  gun  which  almost  points  itself. 
Invented  by  John  Browning,  the  world's  leading  international  expert,  and  made  in 
The  Factory  of  Precision,  it  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  Repeating  Shotgun  as  the 
modem  revolver  is  ahead  of  the  old-time  derringer.  If  your  average  is  40%,  try  the 
Stevens.  It  will  jump  your  trap  scores  into  the  70%  class  in  short  order  and  the  70 
percenters  go  to  90. 

Ask  the  modern  dealer  to  show  you  the  modern  gT.in,  the  latest  invention  of  the  world's 
greatest  Shotgun  inventor,  whose  past  performances  are  still  the  standard  of  other  gun 
manufacturers. 

Look  at  this  latest  triumph  of  the  gunsmith's  craft— the  safest— the  quickest— and 
the  surest.  Bring  the  Stevens  to  your  shoulder  and  note  how  it  points  and  sights. 
Then  see  the  mecnanism— it  works  with  just  the  thumb  and  finger.  (Make  a  mental 
note  that  you  cannot  clog  it  even  at  the  highest  speed)— note  the  hammerless  feature 
and  the  solid  steel  wall  at  the  breech.    That  protects  you. 

Remember  to  see  the  Stevens  Repeater  today  and  you  will  remember  the  exclusive 
features  for  all  time. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  hasn't  it  in  stock  we  will  tend  this  No.  520  express  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  LI'^T price,  $27. 

This  gun  made  as  /Vo.  522,  fancy  stock;  30-inch  barrel,  straight  grip,  checked 
grip  and  forearm  slide,  14-inch  stock,  drop  2  1-4  inches  at  heel;  1  1-2  inches  at 
comb;  weight  7  3-4  pounds;  no  deviations.  LIST  price,  $40.  No.  525,  made 
to  order,  with  straight  or  pistol  grip,  any  length  of  barrel  and  reasonable 
options,     LIST  price,  $50. 

DO    YOU    WANT    TO    BE    A    BETTER    SHOT? 

It's  the  fine  points  that  make  the  h\g  difference  between  the  expert  and  the  ordinary  shot. 
Experts  don't  give  away  these  points  they  spent  long  years  to  get.  But  it's  to  our  advantage 
that  present  and  future  users  of  Stevens  rifles  and  shotguns  become  expert  shots.  We  employ 
some  of  the  world's  crack  shots.  They  know  all  the  little  kinks — the  fine  points  that  get 
them  big  scores. 

Do  you  want  these  shortcuts  to  expert  shooting?  Then  write  us  what  interests  you — rifle 
shooting,  the  traps  or  field  shooting.  Our  answer  goes  the  day  your  letter  comes,  giving  you 
practical  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  your  style  and  accuracy. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  The  Factory  ol  Precision. 

Dcpt.  406,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Hauikeye  Refrigerator  Basket 

A  Necessity  for  all  Outdoor  Folks  who  Like  Good  Things  to  Eat 

I  rr^,^„^V^'^.^^'^  wiU   keep   food   Clean,  cool  and  fresh  for  24  hours     Think  of  fho 

Hpnn^^'^^'*  '",f*^''  '°  "  <^''"  '^'•^''y  l'<^  '"'Pt  sweet  and 
vnn  c^^^"**  ^"'  Jl'^'^'i  rust-it  is  dust  and  air-tight.  So 
^^\i^'^°'u"°   matter  how   warm    the  day  or  dusty  the 

road     when    you    open    the    Hawkeyp,     you    find    your 

luncheon  cool,   fresh  and   inviling.     If'you  cannot  cet  a 

^oZK^n    K^fiKerator  Basket   from  your    deal"?    we'll 

whpJi  °  *I-*",^.II''  f."''  Auto  $10  and  $15-delivered  any- 
where east  of  the  Rockies.  If  you  don't  want  it  alter 
30  days  use  return  It  and  get  your  money  back.  Write 
for  our  booklet  of  dainty  lunch-basket  recipes 

Burlinirtoii  Basket  Co..  33  Main  St.,Burlii.gton.  Iowa 
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Unlimited   Hot  Water 

in  the  Home 

Unlimited  hot  water— That  means 

Always  hot— morning  and  night. 

Always  hot— no  matter  how  long  it 
runs  or  how  many  are  using  it. 

Always  hot— never  lukewarm,  never 
varying  in  temperature  like  the  water  in 
the  kitchen  boiler. 

Every  home  can  have  this  inexhaustible 
hot  water  supply  by  installing  a 


Automatic  Gas  Wafer-Heater 

and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
automatic  and  takes  care  of  itself. 

Opening  any  hot  water  faucet  lights  the  gas  in  the 
"Ruud"  and  heats  the  water  passing  through  the 
copper  coils. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  water  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point  (this  point  can  be  regulated  to  suit  yourself) 
a  thermostat  attachment  turns  off  the  gas  so  that  no 
more  gas  is  burned  than  is  needed  to  keep  the  water 
at  an  even  temperature. 

If  your  kitchen  boiler  does  not  furnish  enough  hot 
water,  a  "Ruud"  can  be  used  to  furnish  the  additional 
amount  needed  and  as  long  as  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  hot,  the  "Ruud"  will  not  come  into  action— just  the 
moment,  however,  that  your  regular  hot  water  supply 
begins  to  cool,  the  thermostat  switches  in  the  "Ruud", 
and  the  hot  water  runs  on  uninterrupted. 

If  you  are  building  a  home,  or  own  a  home, 
write  for  the  "Ruud"  Book  which  tells  how 
the  "Ruud"  is  connected  to  the  regular  gas 
and  water  pipes  in  your  cellar — how  it  works 
— how  much  it  costs  to  operate  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

The 


Standard  Dwelling 
Size  $100 

Pacific  Coast  and 
Canada  $115 


'Ruud"  Book  sent  free   upon   request. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  principal  Cities 
European  Plant— Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau,  HAMBURG,  Germany 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hiinyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
A.void      Substitutes 


Stomach  Comfort 

»^  MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmeditated.  Prevent  iermenlation, 
absorb  all  gases,  and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad 
complexion  is  wonderfully   benefited  by    their   daily  use. 

Fr***  1  C\n  ^'"-  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
1  UI     XV/^.   mailed   for  trial.        Once  only. 

A.  J.  DITMAN,         lAstor  House,  N.  Y. 


ROR 
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10t25*  50*  &*iqp  Bottles. 


£10  if  it  doesn't  stop  at  six.  Something 
seems  to  tell  me  this  isn't  the  first  time  you've 
spun  a  spindle.  I  told  you — six.  You've  bet 
money  on  spindles  and  you  thought  they  were 
honest.  They  weren't;  they  were  crooked. 
Now,  weren't  you  a  fool  to  bet  good  money 
on  another  man's  game?  I  reckon  you 
dropt  your  roll?" 

A  sheepish  grin. 

"Of  course  you  did.  You  thought  you 
were  slick  enough  to  know  if  there  was  any 
crooked  work  going  on.  The  fellers  you  played 
with  were  nice,  pleasant  'chaps,'  eh?  Sure 
they  were.  They  let  you  examine  the  spindle 
as  much  as  you  liked  to  see  that  there  wasn't 
any  hokus-pokus  about  it.  You  bet  they  did. 
And  it  was  a  crooked  spindle  all  the  same, 
only  you  didn't  know  it.  My,  but  you 
Britishers  are  fools  when  it  comes  to 
gambling." 

He  lets  then*!  try  to  guess  which  shell  the 
little  pea  is  under,  and  of  course  they  never 
guess  right.  He  lets  them  drop  marbles  into 
perfectly  innocent  devices,  to  rattle 
through  forests  of  pegs,  to  finally  come  to 
haven  in  little  compartments  numbered 
or  lettered  to  correspond  with  charts  on 
the  wall. 

"This  here  gent,"  indicating  an  elderly 
and  respectable  middle-classer  wearing  dun- 
drearies  and  a  monocle,  "this  here  gent  is 
my  confederate.  I'm  going  to  let  him  win. 
Drop  the  marble,  my  friend. 

"Aha!  he  wins  £10." 

The  crowd  edges  away  from  the  middle- 
classer  as  tho  fearing  he  may  pick  their 
pockets. 

"Extrawd'nary!"  ejaculates  the  middle- 
classer,  looking  uncomfortable. 

"You  try  it,  brother,"  to  a  pale-faced 
cockney.  "You'd  like  £10,  I  guess.  You 
think  maybe  you  can  win  something,  too. 
Aha!  he  gets  a  star  number.  You'll  have  to 
double  your  money  to  stay,  my  friend.  Once 
more.  Goodness  gracious!  another  star 
number.     Eight  bob,  this  time. 

"Don't  you  see,  my  friend,  that  you  can't 
win  unless  I  let  you?  Don't  gamble,  boy. 
Never  play  with  strangers.  Never  buck 
another  man's  game.  It's  rotten  all  through. 
Horse-racing's  crooked.  Monte  Carlo's  crook- 
ed. Roulette,  faro,  rouge  et  noir,  poker, 
baccarat,  dice — they're  all  crooked.  And 
when  you  see  a  man  who  makes  his  living  by 
gambling,  it's  the  one  best  bet,  my  friends, 
that  he's  crooked,  too. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  you're  thinking 
of,"  and  here  he  startles  the  middle-classer 
by  shaking  a  finger  under  his  nose,  so  that  that 
good  man  jumps  back  with  a  muttered  "my 
word!"  "You're  thinking  about  some  pro- 
fessional gambler  you  know  who  is  a  good 
feller.  He  is  kind  to  his  wife,  square  with  his 
pals,  and  generous  to  the  poor. 

"  I  know  that  kind,  too.  I  was  one  once 
myself.  And  there  was  Pat  Sheedy  that  died 
a  whilu  ago.  Good  feller,  as  gamblers  go. 
Thought  a  lot  of  his  wife,  everybody  said. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  her.  And  that's  all 
right,  my  friend,  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  was 
good  to  his  wife,  but  how  about  the  other 
fellers'  wives — the  mves  of  the  fellers  he 
skinned  ? 

"No,  brother,  there  ain't  any  good  fellers 
in  the  gambling  business.  Leastways  they 
ain't  making  a  living  at  it." 

With  that  he  thanks  them,  in  good  showman 
fashion,  for  "their  kind  attention,"  and  will 
they  please  pass  out  of  the  side  door?  They 
go,  nimibed  and  thoughtful,  for  it  is  more 
than   likelv  ^hat   everv   man   in   that   little 
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audience  is  a  confinneil,  if  unsuccessful, 
gambler. 

"  I  don't  like  'em,"  says  the  spieler. 
'■  I  can  talk  and  talk  and  talk  till  I'm  blowin' 
dust,  and  they  just  bung  out  their  eyes  and 
stare.  They're  thick.  Did  you  see  the  old 
gick  in  the  knee  pants?  I'll  bet  if  you  was  to 
cut  his  heat!  open  you'd  find  his  brains  was 
a  suet  pudding.  Gee,  I  wish  I  was  back  in 
little  old  New  York!" 

"No,"  says  Quinn,  the  '"king  of  gamblers," 
"it  ain't  that.  They're  smart  enough,  give 
'em  time 

"You  see  I've  known  these  people  a  long 
time.  I  was  over  here  in  the  days  when  I 
was  gambling  for  a  living,  before  I  got  con- 
verted and  saw  that  it  was  my  duty,  not 
to  show  people  that  gambling  is  wrong — for 
they  know  it's  wrong — but  that  it's  foolish.  I 
got  plenty  of  high  play  in  the  West  End  clubs 
that  you  have  to  have  an  introduction  to 
get  into. 

"And  let  me  tell  you,  sonny,  that  there 
were  just  as  many  crooks  in  those  .swell  clubs 
as  you'd  find  in  the  crookedest  joints  in  New 
York  or  Chicago. 

"So,  when  I  got  religion,  I  made  up  my 
mind  I'd  come  to  England  again  before  I  died 
and  make  up  a  little  for  the  wrong  I  did  the 
first  time.  It's  the  biggest  field  in  the  world 
for  my  sort  of  reforming.  Everybody 
gambles.  Royalty,  nobility,  gentry,  middle- 
class,  common  people — everybody 

"And  it's  funny,  too,  that  the  English 
should  be  so  crazy  to  gamble.  ^Miy?  Well, 
I  tokl  you  they  were  the  worst  gamblers  on 
earth.    They're  the  hardest  losers,  too." 
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A    TUSSLE    WITH   A    FUZZY-WUZZY 

SOLDIERS  of  Sir  Gerald  Graham's  col- 
umn, which  was  sent  to  relieve  General 
Gordon  in  the  Sudan  in  188.5,  not  onlj^  faced 
death  in  battle  but  also  ran  the  risk  of  being 
stabbed  while  asleep.  The  Arabs,  or  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies,  as  the  troops  called  them,  so 
hated  the  English  that  they  Avould  steal 
between  the  outposts  nearly  every  night  and 
spear  soldiers  as  they  lay  asleep,  caring  little 
whether  they  themselves  escaped,  so  long  as 
they  got  the  blow  home.  In  order  to  make 
thesa  attempts  as  difficult  as  possible,  the 
camp  was  surrounded  by  a  zareba,  which  was 
simply  thorn-bush  placed  on  a  trench.  One 
soldier  wandered  outside  this  defense,  early 
one  morning.  He  still  remembers  most 
vividly  what  happened,  and  tells  it  thus  in 
Tit-Hits  (London): 

One  morning,  soon  after  the  zareba  had 
been  opened,  1  went  for  a  walk  to  stretch  my 
legs.  AVe  had  orders  not  to  go  far  out,  and 
when  passing  a  set  of  scrub-bush  on  the  sand, 
not  more  than  100  yards  from  camp,  I  noticed 
what  I  took  to  be  a  bundle  of  rags,  never 
dreaming  that  a  pair  of  sharp,  dark  eyes  were 
watching  me  from  under  them.  I  went  to 
give  them  a  kick,  when  up  jumped  a  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,  spear  in  hand.  I  jumped  to  one  .side, 
and  the  spear  just  missed  my  shoulder.  For 
the  moment  this  upset  the  Arab's  calculations 
and  gave  me  time  to  rai.se  my  right  foot,  clad 
in  a  heavy  ammunition  boot,  and  kick  his 
right  shin,  at  the  same  time  striking  him  on 
the  jaw. 

This  brought  him  down  on  his  knee,  and  in 
falling  he  dropt  his  spear,  which  I  immediately 
kicked  out  of  his  reach,  at  the  same  time  pla- 


"HAMILTON-MADE" 
GARDEN  HOSE 

Slow  to  make,  slow  to  wear  out 

WHY  do  we  stick  to  the  old  slow  process 
of  making  hose? 

Because  by  that  process  we  get  hose  that  is  slow  to  wear  out. 

We  know  that  the  new,  fast  sausage-machine  process  is  cheaper 
— but  hose  that  lasts  twice  as  long  is  better,  even  if  it  does  take 
longer  to  make,  and  cost  a  cent  a  foot  more. 

That's  Hamilton-Made  Hose. 

Hamilton-Made  Hose  is  made  by  our  old,  slow  process,  which 
produces  such  stiff,    springy,    long-lasting   hose.       An   inner  tube  of  pure 

live  "  rubber  is  tightly  wrapped  with  layer  after 
layer  of  close-woven  duck,  all  vulcanized  tight 
together,  with  an  outside  cover  of  tough  rubber 
to  take  the  wear.  After  seasoning,  every  foot 
is  TESTED  under  tremendous  hydraulic  pressure, 
to  discover  the  slightest  defect.  This  enables 
us  to  GUARANTEE  our  hose  to  stand  enormous 
pressures.  iMost  makers  will  not  do  this. 
There's  a  Hamilton-Made  HosEforevery  different  use 
and  pressure,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  at  prices  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  foot.  Whatever  grade  of  hose  you  need,  ask 
the  dealer  for  Hamilton-Made,  and  you  will  be  certain 
of  getting  the  best   hose   of  that  grade  that  is  made. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Here  are  some  of  the 

leading  grades  of 

Hamilton-Made  Garden 

Hose.     Note  that  every 

label    bears   the    words 

HAMILTON-MADE 


If  your  dealer  has  not  HAMILTON-MADE  HOSE  on 
hand.we  will  deliver  to  you  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
FREIGHT  PREPAID,  50-foot  lengthsof  our  highest  grade 
hose,  complete  with  standard  brass  couplings,  for  the  regu- 
lar price,  $12.50  each  length.  This  splendid  hose  stands  a 
pressure  of  750  POUNDS  'I  O  THE  SQUARE  INCH,  and 
while  it  is  our  highest-priced  garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long 
that  it  is  in  reality  probably  the  CHEAPEST  hose  made. 


If   you  want  hose  of  a  different  grade,  write  us  for  samples  and  the 
name?  of  dealerb  near  you. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


$650  A.  B.  C.  Automobile  $650 

The  bigeest  Auto- 
mobile bargain  in 
America.  2  or  4 
Cylinder  Surreys, 
Runabouts  and 
Delivery  Wagi^ns 
18 or 30H. P.,  Solid 
or  Pneumatic 
Tires.  Write  for 
FRE;E  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  3911  Morsan,  St.  Lonii 


PprfPf*t  P°'i^^  taake  easy 
■  CllCl/t  writing.  Elastic— nc 
brittle.     Don't  balk  or  splatter. 

^PENCERIAN 

steel  Pens    -^ 

A  style  for  every  purpose.  Sample  card 
^    of  i?,  all  different,  for  6  cents  postage 
SPENCERIflN  PEN  fO,.  349  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Necco  >SwEEis 

Are  Good  for  Everybody 

They  make  their  appeal  to  all  ages.  Children  like  them  because 
they  taste  good— the  older  people  like  them  for  the  same  reason 
and  also  because  they  are  so  wholesome  and  healthful. 

So  good,  in  fact,  that  they  are  sold  only  under  the  NECCO  seal. 
Try  LENOX  CHOCOLATES  as  a  sample  of  the  goodness  of  them  all. 
At  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS 
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Tea 
Promotes  Health 


"V/fODERN  chemistry  proves 
that  tea  is  beneficial  to  health. 
It  supplies  in  an  agreeable  way  the 
water  necessary  to  bodily  welfare. 
Few  people  drink  enough  water. 
Those  who  drink  it  in  the  form  of 
properly  brewed  tea,  hot  or  cold, 
are  pleasantly  ministering  to  the 
requirements  of  health. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  inter- 
esting pamphlet  "The  Healthful- 
ness  of  Tea."  It  tells  how  to 
brew  tea  correctly,  and  how  to  ob- 
tain the  most  exquisite  flavor  from 
the  most  inexpensive  of  all  bever- 
ages. May  we  send  you  a  copy? 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  it. 

"Salada"  Tea  is  grown  high 
up  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon, 
only  the  rich,  fragrant  buds  and 
leaves  are  used.  These  are  sealed 
up  in  air-tight  lead  packages, 
which  ensures  plantation  good- 
ness. "Salada"  is  never  sold  in 
bulk. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  ten-cent  trial  pack- 
age of  "Salada"  Ceylon  Tea.  It  makes  40 
cups.  If  for  any  reason  your  grocer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and 
10c.  (stamps  or  coin) .  We  will  mail  a  pack- 
age to  you  and  see  that  your  grocer  is  supplied. 


Yearly  sale  over  2U,UUU,UUU  packages 

"Salada"  Tea  Co. 

Dept.  "A"  198  West  Broadway,  New  York 

BRANCHES-Boston,  Buffalo.  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Cleveland.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
Toronto  and   Montreal,  Canada. 


cing  my  knee  between  his  shoulders  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  him  by  his  long  hair.  But  he  was 
a  stronger  and  far  more  agile  man  than  I, 
and  I  saw  he  would  gain  the  master^'.  So  I 
.shouted  for  help.  This,  however,  rather 
weakened  my  grasp  and  enabled  Fuzzy  to  get 
his  arm  round  my  leg  and  insert  his  long, 
strong  teeth  into  it.  Then,  with  the  help  of 
his  shoulders,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  me 
heavily  to  the  ground.  He  was  up  in  a  second, 
and,  as  I  was  half-stunned,  he  commenced  to 
drag  me  by  the  leg  toward  his  spear.  I  must 
here  have  lost  consciousness,  for  the  next 
thing  I  remember  was  two  men — I  think  they 
were  AustraUans — supporting  me.  They 
had  loosened  my  jacket,  and  were  saying  I 
was  lucky,  and  what  a  daring  fellow  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy  was.  But  Fuzzy  had  vanished,  leav- 
ing me  the  possessor  of  a  bitten  leg,  a  good 
shaking,  and  his  spear,  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining.  The  leg  I  had  drest, 
and  soon  got  over  the  shock,  and  the  spear  I 
still  possess. 


WHY   BEECHER   FORGOT   HIS  LECTURE 

'  I  "HE  wide-spread  interest  in  a  certain 
*■  prize-fight,  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
San  Francisco  next  summer,  reminds  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  of  the  lecture 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  "forgot  all  about." 
This  is  the  story,  as  told  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Piatt  of  the  Yale  Law  School: 

Mr.  Beecher  was  always  a  favorite  lecturer 
at  Yale  before  the  Divinity  School. 

Well,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  particular 
Beecher  lecture  I  have  in  mind  the  hall  was 
packed  to  the  doors  with  students  and  others 
eager  to  hear  him.  The  hour  set  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lecture  was  3  o'clock,  but  when  it 
arrived  there  appeared  no  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  to  the  mild  surprize  of  the  profes- 
sors in  charge,  for  hitherto  Mr.  Beecher  had 
never  been  tardy  in  appearing  in  the  hall. 
After  a  wait,  a  professor  was  sent  to  the 
hotel  where  Mr.  Beecher  usually  stopt. 

Yes,  Mr.  Beecher  was  stopping  at  the  hotel, 
the  clerk  informed  the  professor,  who  there- 
upon hastened  to  Mr.  Beecher's  room, 
knocked  upon  the  door,  and  was  told  to  come 
in,  which  he  did  at  once.  But  before  he  could 
frame  even  a  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  Mr.  Beecher, 
spjnng  him,  let  out  an  astonished  "  I  declare ! " 
followed  it  up  by  hastily  pulling  out  his  watch 
and  looking  at  it,  and  exclaiming  in  dismay, 
"  Why,  it's  going  on  to  4,  and  you  have  been 
waiting  for  me  all  this  time  at  the  di\'inity 
school." 

He  grabbed  for  his  hat.  Then,  as  he  was 
reaching  for  his  overcoat,  he  turned  on  the 
professor  with  a  quaint  smile. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "I  might  as  well  make 
a  full  confession.  When  I  left  my  home  in 
Brooklyn  this  morning  I  bought  copies  of 
two  or  three  morning  newspapers.  There 
was  something  in  them  that  interested  me 
greatly,  and  I  intended  to  read  all  about  it  on 
my  trip  to  this  city.  But,  after  I  got  seated 
in  the  train  a  friend  came  along,  I  shared  my 
seat  with  him,  and  he  talked  to  me  all  the 
way  here,  so  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  my  papers.  But  as  soon  as  I 
got  to  the  hotel  I  saw  that  I  would  have  an 
hour  of  leisure  before  the  lecture  began, 
so  I  slipt  up  here  and  began  reading — and, 
do  you  know,  I  found  the  reports  of  the  event 
so  graphic  that  I  actually  forgot  all  about  the 
lecture.  It's  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  to  be 
interested  in  such  an  event,  doctor — I  was 


The  Advantages  of 
being  able-to^do  this  — 


without    disturbing 
work  in  process 

1  Unfinished  ixjork  can  be  carried 

for  inspection  to  the  one  who 
dictated  the  matter. 

2  Rush  'work  can  be  attended  to  on 

the  minute. 

3  Unfinished  ivork  can  be   locked 

away  in  desk  or  safe  for  secrecy. 

4  Important  manifold  nuork  can  be 

put  aside  undisturbed  while 
another  platen  is  substituted 
for  other  work. 

These  advantages  are 
possible  only  with  the 


as  it  is  the  only  machine 
having  a  removable 
platen  which  takes  the 
written  work  with   it 


We  manufacture  ten  different  models 
of  billing  macliines  to  talce  care  of  all 
the  known  up-to-date  business  sys- 
tems. Write  for  full  information 
regarding  this  and  other  exclusive 
S  ni  i  t  h  -  P  r  e  m  i  e  r   advantages. 

The  Smith-PremierTypewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branches  Everywhere 


V-ALlx-NO 


•AFTER 


DINNER  MINT' 

A  delicious 
c  onf ection 
for  all  occa- 
sions. 

Delicately 
flavored; 
pure,  fresh. 

Sold  in  air-tight  tins 
bj/  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  drvggists. 
I/not  at  your  dealers 
send  luc/or  a  box. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

OF  America, 
439  North  12th  St., 

Philadelphia. 
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reading  about  the  Sullivan-Ryan  fight  which 
took  place  yesterday  down  in  Mississippi.'" 

For  a  moment  or  two  .Mr.  Beecher  looked 
the  Professor  of  Divinity  squarely  in  the  eye. 
Then  he  reached  over  and  dug  that  gentleman 
in  the  ribs.  "And  no\\-  that  I  liave  made  my 
confession,"  he  said,  laughing.  "I  am  going 
to  say  something  to  you.  I  would  be  willing 
to  wager  that  you  yourself  read  the  report 
of  that  battle  with  bare  kiuicklos  this  morn- 
ing before  you  Avent  to  the  Divinity  School." 

"Well,  Mr.  Beecher,"  replied  the  professor, 
"  I  might  as  well  confess,  too.  I  did  get  up  a 
little  earlier  than  usual  this  morning  and  goto 
the  front  door  for  the  morning  paper.  It 
hadn't  come,  so  I  actually  waited  at  the 
door  imtil  the  boy  brought  it.  Then  I  sat 
down  and  read  the  report  of  the  fight  before 
breakfast." 


A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  SOLVING  THE  RACE 
PROBLEM 

/""^UR  readers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
^-^  Slater  Industrial  School  at  Winston- 
Salem,  X.  C,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
its  work  has  so  imprest  the  State  authorities 
that  they  have  offered  the  school  $12,000  if 
it  will  raise  a  Uke  amount.  The  authorities 
consider  this  sum  well  spent,  as  the  school 
has  eliminated  race  feeling  and  negro  crime 
in  its  vicinity.  Mr.  William  A.  Blair,  Vice- 
President  of  the  People's  National  Bank  of 
Winston-Salem,  who  is  receiving  contribu- 
tions, writes: 

As  treasm-er  of  the  Slater  Industrial  and 
estate  Normal  School  for  colored  people  located 
here,  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  past  favors  to  the  school,  and  wish  to 
ask  you  to  show  this  letter  to  the  good  people 
•of  the  North  who  would  cheerfully  aid  the 
most  worthy  cause  our  nation  has  on  its  hands 
to-day. 

The  educating  and  Christianizing  of  the 
colored  people  is  not  a  local  matter,  but  a 
national  one.  It  is  positively  the  only 
solution  of  the  race  problem. 

The  influence  of  this  school  has  eliminated 
every  vestige  of  race  friction  in  the  entire 
■vicinity.  The  institution  is  not  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  splendid  reality,  being  the  most 
important  one  in  the  entire  South  for  colored 
people,  save  Tuskegee  and  Hampton.  The 
lands,  buildings,  appliances,  etc.,  cost  $50,000, 
.all  owned  by  the  institution. 

One  of  our  citizens  tendered  the  trustees 
So, 000,  provided  they  would  raise  same 
amount  for  a  hospital,  where  colored  girls 
•could  be  educated  for  trained  nurses,  thus 
introducing  an  employment  for  colored  women 
which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
Southern  ideals  of  propriety.  His  offer  was 
accepted;  we  raised  $5,000,' and  with  $10,000 
we  have  built  a  ho.spital  worth  almost  double 
this  amount,  as  students  and  friends  of  the 
school  did  much  of  the  manual  labor. 

The  State  officials,  seeing  the  salutary 
efifect  upon  the  colored  people,  have  offered 
the  School  $12,000,  provided  the  trustees 
rai.se  the  same  amount.  Wv  have  strained 
ourselves  to  the  superlative^  degree,  and  have 
raised  only  a  small  part  of  this  amount  to  meet 
the  offer  of  the  State,  and,  I  may  say,  it  is 
totally  impossible  for  us  to  raise  it  hero. 

The  State  has  already  generously  advanced 
a  part  of  the  $12,000,  and  we  beg  you  to  do  ' 
your  utmost  to  help  raise  our  $12,000.     Thus, 
with  $24,000  ca.sh  in  hand,  we  can  increa.se 


In  Getting  Power  from  Coal 

you  meet  problems  every  day;  sometimes  it  is  wide  variance  in  different  lots  of 
fuel;  sometimes,  trying  weather  conditions;  sometimes,  sudden,  heavy  demands  for 
power;  sometimes,  more  capacity  needed  with  no  available  room  for  expansion. 
Will  you  let  us  tell  you  how  properly  designed  Mechanical  Draft  has  solved 
these  same  problems  for  others .'' 

MECHANICAL 
DRAFT  FANS 

Because  they  are  built  down  to  the  least  detail  in  the  light  of  long,  practical  experience. 


Utilize  the  cheapest  fuel 

Increase  steam  production  of  boilers 

Respond  instantly  to  sudden  demands  formore  power 

Save  space.     Can  be  placed  in  space  that  would  be 

otherwise  unused 
About  75%  more  efficient  than  chimney 
Make  mechanical  stokers  effective 


Decrease  smoke 

Cost  only  a  nominal  sum  as  compared  with  stack» 
Are  independent  of  wind  or  weather  conditions 
Can  be  taken  with  you  where  you  move  the  plant 
Develop  far  more  heat  units  from  a  given  fuel 
Keep  steam  production  absolutely  constant 

These  are  a  part  of  the  benefits  from  using  Sturtevant  Mechanical  Draft.  It  is  always 
desig;ned  and  installed  to  suit  the  special  needs  of  individual  plants. 

If  you  have  any  steam-producing-  troubles,  let  our  Engineers  work  out  the  cure.  Your 
request  will  lay  you  under  no  obligation.       Send  for  Catalogue  MFL, 

B.   F.   STURTEVANT   COMPANY,    Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 

Largest  Makers  of  Air  Propelling  Apparatus  in  the  World 

Makers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  Fuel  Economizers,  Motors,  Engines,  Etc. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:    60  Church  St..  N.  Y.  City:  135  N.  3rd  St.,  Phila.:  329  W.  3d  St..  Cincin.;  3no  FuUerton 

Bldg.,   St.  Louis:  530  S.  Clinton   St..  Chicago:   711  Park   BIdg..  Pittsburg;    1086  Washington  Loan  &  Trust   Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C,  34  Olivpr  St..  Boston:    .529  Metropolitan  Bldg..  Minneapolis:  423  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland: 

1108  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester:  326Hennen  Bldg.,  New  Orleans:  319  Connecticut  Mutual  Bldg.,  Hartford. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Doslgii<4  nnd  lONtiiniitos  FiiriiiMlicd 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 

556  West  27th  St.  New  York 

Write  for  our  ilhistrated  booklet,  Free. 


TYPEWRITERS  »'.'.'„ 

All  the  Standard  Machinea  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  i^io  ^  M'fV'i  I'rieei,  allowing  Rent*! 
to  Apply  on  Prii^e.  Shipped  with  privilege  o( 
examination.  BS^  WriteCor  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium,92>9'l  Lake  St*iChieaga 


Safe  Ice  Cream  in  Crystal  Glass 


WITHOUT  GRINDING  OR  CRANKING 

Imagine  how  much  more  delicious  is  Ice  Cream  made  in  and  served  from  Glass 
than  from  Metal.  Ptomaine  poisoning  impossible.  Neither  Crank,  C>eai  nor  Dasher 
required.     Ice  Cream  firm,  smooth  and  velvety. 

Buy  the   "Sanitary"   Crystal   Glass   Ice   Cream   Freezer 

Invention  of  a  Caterer.     Formulas  complete  with  each  Freezer 

Directions  for  Preezing:  Simply  fill  glass  Cylinder  with  prepared 
ingredients,  hermetically  seal  and  pack  in  any  ordinary  wooden  pail,  box  or  bucket, 
with  Ice  (or  Snow)  and  sail  in  proportions  specified  and  leave  till  desired  for  serving. 
Then  take  from  pack,  rinse  under  cold  water  faucet,  uncover  and  eject  contents  by  pushing 
from  bottom  ;  slicing  in  uniform  portions;  or  eject  all  in  an  atltaclive  cylindrical  loaf. 

Commended  by  thousands  of  Domestic  Science  Experts  and  Housewives.  One  size 
only,  producing  dessert  lor  family  of  eight.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  years 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  ship  by  express  upon  receipt  of  price, 
$1.25.     Circulars  and  Special  Offer  upon  request. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO., 


412  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Coniu 
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To  prevent  dry,  thin  and  falling 
hair,  remove  dandruff,  allay  itch- 
ing and  irritation  and  promote  the 
growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair, 
frequent  shampoos  with  Cuticura 
Soap,  assisted  by  occasional  dress- 
ings with  Cuticura,  are  usually 
effective  when  all  other  methods 
fail.  In  preserving,  purifying  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  from  infancy 
to  age,  these  pure,  sweet  and 
gentle  emollients  have  no  rivals 
worth  mentioning. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Cbarterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  10,  Rue  dc  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  Australia,  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.; 
Japan,  Maruya,  Ltd.,  Tokio;  So.  Africa.  Lennon, 
Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp..  Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

i^- 32-page  Cuticura  Booklet,  post-free,  tells  all 
tbout  the  Best  Care  of  Skin.  Scalp  and  Hair. 


"WELL  KEPT  NAILS" 

A  booklet  well  worth  having 
FRKR,  together  with  4  pjickages 
of  our  m.inicurina  specialties, 
sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  stiimp. 

Lustr-ite  Nail  Enamel 

Giv<!S  a  brilliant  and  lasting 
polish  with  the  Ifast  effort— just 
rub  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
No  dust,  pumice  or  grease. 

FLORIDINE  MFG.  CO. 
51   Franklin  St.        New  York 


25c 

prepaid  [\ 


OEAUTir/CS  THE  NAILS 


the  plant  at  least  $48,000,  as  the  colored  people 
will  do  the  manual  labor  free. 

Everj'  dollar  given  by  your  friends  now. 
means  four  dollars  to  the  school. 


DRIVEN  TO  DRINK  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
\  PROMINENT  sculptor  Avas  quoted  re- 
-^^-  cently  as  saying  that  President  Taft  is 
the  liandsomest  man  in  public  life  to-day. 
Far  different  is  the  testimony  of  an  Indian 
who  saw  the  President  on  his  Western  tour 
last  summer.  Near  one  of  the  Presidential 
stopping-places  in  the  Southwest  there  live  a 
few  members  of  a  Spanish-speaking  Indian 
tribe.  One  of  these  heard  of  the  coming  of  the 
great  man,  "took  from  his  wife  the  wages 
she  had  earned  by  the  week's  washing,  and 
set  out  to  see  whatever  there  was  on  view." 
Tliat  evening,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  an  Indian  policeman  dragged 
him  to  the  agency  office. 

Pablo  was  so  drunk  and  disorderly  that 
his  captor  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tion necessarj^  to  bring  him  in.  The  super- 
intendent in  charge  ordered  the  prisoner 
locked  up. 

A  night  in  the  agency  jail  wrought  in  him  a 
more  serious  frame  of  mind,  and  when  he  was 
arraigned  at  the  office  the  next  morning  he 
wore  an  air  of  only  slightly  damaged  dignity. 
The  superintendent  apprized  him  of  the 
charge  made  by  the  policeman,  and  demanded 
that  he  explain  himself.  Pablo  stood  at  "at- 
tention," bowed,  and  spoke  in  a  very  even 
tone. 

"It  is  my  duty,"  said  he,  "to  account  for 
the  episode  which  I  so  greatly  regret.  I  gave 
you,  some  time  ago.  my  pledge  to  abstain 
from  liquor.  I  kept  it  for  many  days.  Then 
came  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  going  to 
see  the  Great  Father.  I  chose  that  time  to  go 
to  town  for  food.  I  had  my  wife's  money  in 
my  pocket.  I  found  a  good  place  to  stand. 
There  was  much  talk  and  a  great  crowd.  I 
w"as  excited.  My  heart  was  speaking  of  great 
things  to  me.  Pretty  soon  the  cry  w^as  on 
every  tongue:  'The  President  comes!'  I 
asked  a  Mexican  by  my  side:  'Where?' 
He  pointed  with  his  finger  and  said :  '  There.'  " 

Here  Pablo  paused  dramatically  and  his 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow, 
his  silence  continuing  for  a  full  minute.  Then 
he  looked  up.  and  concluded  with  a  voice  that 
had  a  tremor  in  it: 

"Senor,  when  I  saw  the  man  you  call 
President,  and  regarded  his  looks,  I  could  not 
forget  my  pain  without  getting  drunk!" 


Lucky  Judas. — "\\'hen  the  Passion-Play  at 
Ober-Ammergau  was  in  progress  ten  years  ago 
an  American  visitor  spent  much  of  his  spare 
time  looking  up  the  actors  in  their  homes  and 
chatting  with  them  about  the  play.  One 
complaint  he  met  almost  everywhere  was  the 
tremendous  fatigue  the  performers  suffered 
at  the  close  of  the  eight-hour  performance. 
Coming  to  the  home  of  Hans  Zwink,  the 
Judas  of  the  play,  he  found  the  painter-actor 
in  quite  a  cheerful  mood 

■'  Does  the  performance  fatigue  you  so  much, 
too?"  the  tourist  inquired. 

Ere  Herr  Zwink  could  reply  his  little  ten- 
year-old  son  chirped  up: 

"  Pa,  he  don't  get  so  tired.  He  hangs 
liimsclf  at  three  o'clock  and  comes  home  two 
hours  before  the  others." — Harpers  Weekly. 


Used  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 

»15. 


Our  H.ind.^oine  Bool: 

The  Near  Dista  nee 
sent  free  on  request 


Its  magnifying 
power,   field  view  and 
clearness  of  definition  is 
seldom  equalled,  even  in 
those    binoculars    costing 
twice  as  much.      Ask  your 
dealer  for  it.    Ifhe  has  none 
in  stock  send  us  $15  and  re- 
ceive one  on  approval.     If  not  satis- 
factory, return  it  .at  our  expense).   We 
will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO..  71  Linden  St..  Geneva,  N.Y. 

EXCLUSIVE    S.M.ES   AGENTS 
F.  G.  Wilson,  Ithaca,  N.Y.     Geneva  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  ID. 

Buffalo  Optical  Co.,  532  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.Wood,  Oakland,  Cal.    Tucker.  Hall  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  E.  Bautch  &  Son,  East  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains, \sprockets  and 
pedals:  New  Departure  Coaster Brakes^nd 
Hi<bs:  Pn7ictitre  ProofTires;  highest  grade 
equipmetit 3.nd  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed I  >y  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  syrs, 

FACTORY  PRICES  ale  £r,h^„" 

I  others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
Imodels  from  $12 up.  A  few  good  second- 
■  hand  machines  $3  to  J8. 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  ^n.'^!! 

Iprovnl,  Xret^^kt prepaid.  Anywhere  in  LT.S.. 
Vwithout  acencin ad-dance.  DO NOTBU Y 
^a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  pyice  until  you  get  our  bii;  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  mayveloiis  new 
offey.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  noTv. 
TipCC  Coaster  Brake RearWheels,  lamps, 
I  intw  parts,  and  sundries  hai/  ttsnai  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  out 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  fodav 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A.  174,     CHICAGO 


EVERY  business  letter  conveys  to  the 
intelligent  reader  an  impression  of  the 
thought  behii:d  the  words,  of  the  person- 
ality behind  the  signature.  In  selecting  the  paper 
for  the  letterheads,  telling  your  printer  to  use 

is  merely  a  safe,  practically  an  automatic,  way 

of   seeing  that  the  impression  conveyed  is  as 

clean  and  strong  and  positive  all  through  as  the 

paper  upon  which  your  letter  will  be  written 

Write  us  for  the  Specimen  Book  of  the  paper,  showing 
letterher.ds  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  litho- 
graphed and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors 
of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND.     It's  worth  having. 


'iydijiiislilTi; 
vrljonii  .7 


Hampshire  Paper  CompaDy 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively. 
Makers  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  "The 
Stationery  of  a  Gentleman.''  and  aleo 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  'Typewriter 
Paper  and  Manuscript  Covers. 


■ 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Reformed  Too  Soon. — An  eminent  speaker 
at  the  Congregationalist  meeting  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  East  Orange,  was 
telling  the  other  daj-  of  a  Westerner's  opinion 
of  tlie  East. 

■'This  man,"  said  the  speaker,  "was  a 
prominent  churchman  and  had  occasion  to 
visit  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  a  few 
days.  In  writing  of  his  experiences  to  his 
wife  in  the  West  he  had  this  to  say:  'New 
York  is  a  great  city,  but  I  do  wish  I  had  come 
here  before  I  was  converted.'" — A'ewark  Star. 


Imagination  and  Fact. — "Oh!  Mother,  I've 
foimd  a  place  where  there's  just  millions  an' 
himdreds  o'  strawberries.  Look,  I  lirought 
you  two.'' — Brooklyn  Life. 


Tongue-Twisters. — It  is  told  of  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  history  that,  in  an  address 
before  a  woman's  club  on  "Obscure  Heroes 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  he  had  reached  the 
point  where  one  of  them,  noi)ly  resolved  to 
essay  the  rescue  of  a  friend  doomed  to  the 
guillotine,  sought  a  parting  interview  with  his 
sweetheart  before  making  the  almost  hopeless 
attempt.  The  professor  had  a  moving  voice, 
and  was  eloquent;  the  assembly  of  women, 
many  of  them  already  near  tears,  hung 
breathless  upon  his  words. 

"Biddy  diddy,"  said  he,  pathetically;  then 
coughed  slightly  and  went  back:  "Hiddy 
biddy — "  Something  was  evidently  amiss. 
He  tried  again: 

"Biddy  hiddy  diddy  doo." 

By  this  time  the  ladies  looked  puzzled 
and  the  orator  desperate.  Drawing  a  long 
breath  and  speaking  with  painful  delibera- 
tion, he  at  length  conquered  the  elusive  syl- 
lables, and  said: 

"Did  he  bid  adieu?" 

A  speaker  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions 
had.  not  long  ago,  a  similar  experience.  He 
had  related  the  conversion  of  two  natives  in  a 
savage  island,  and  after  narrating  the  acts  by 
which  they  signalized  their  abandonment  of 
their  old  religion,  he  tried  to  conclude  a  sen- 
tence with  the  words,  "  thus  totally  repudia- 
ting their  two  tutelary  deities." 

It  was  a  simple  enough  phrase  to  the  under- 
standing; it  proved  otherwise  to  the  tongue. 
Two,  tutelary  and  totally  together  were  quite 
too  much  for  him. 

"Thus  tutelly  repudiating  their  toe  toe — " 
he  began,  confidently,  when  a  titter  in  the 
audience  checked  him,  and  threw  him  into 
such  confusion  that  his  second  effort  only 
made  matters  worse. 

"Thus  tutelary  perudiating  their  tee- 
totallary  deities,"  he  blundered;  and  the 
laughter  increased.  With  the  perspiration 
starting  on  his  forehead,  he  dashed  once  more 
Tsildh"  at  the  obstacle,  but  failed  to  clear  it: 

"  Thus  teetellv  terupiating  their  too-too-too- 
toot— " 

"Toot!  toot!  toot!"  cried  a  voice  in  the 
gallery.  "Three  warning  whistles  and  now 
she  comes!" 

"  She  came,"  indeed,  as  the  burst  of  hilarity, 
under  cover  of  which  the  speaker  had  time  to 
collect  himself,  subsided;  and  he  was  enable 
intelligibly  to  repudiate  those  two  tutelary 
deities  at  la.st. — The  Youtli'.s  Cnwjwtiion. 


The    Prince    of    the    Powers   of    the   Air. — 
"^Tio'll  have  jurisdiction  over  airships?  " 
'■  WTiy,  the  highway  commissioner." — Life. 


Lighting  the  Home 


The  kind  of 
glass  you  put  on 
your  electric 
lights  makes  a 
big  difference 
in  the  efTect  of 
your  home.  The 
glass  should 
harmonize  with 
the  decorative 
effect  and  not 
clash  with  it. 
You  notice  the 
Jight  more  read- 
ily than  almost 
anything  else  in  the  room,  and 
it  tends  to  dominate  your  impres- 
sion of  the  room  as  a  whole. 

Some  designs  look  well  in  one 
room  and  not  in  another,  and 
many  of  the  commonplace  de- 
signs now  on  the  market  do  not 
look  well  in  any  room. 

I  make  over  2000  styles  of 
electric  shades  and  globes,  of  all 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


shapes  and  kinds,  in  all  colors 
and  shades  of  colors,  in  silk, 
satin  and  velvet  finishes,  and 
more  coming  all  the  time. 

I  make  eight  kinds  of  glass,  as 
different  from  each  other  as  silk, 
linen  and  wool.  Some  are  heat- 
resisting,  some  light-diffusing, 
some  pressure-resisting,  and  not 
brittle. 

The  newest  invention  in  glass 
is  "Alba  Glass"  which  is  espe- 
cially desirable  for  lighting  large 
spaces,  such  as  streets,  stores, 
and  public  buildings,  because  it 
spreads  the  light  evenly  without 
sacrificing  the  brilliancy. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  get  for 
you  anything  I  make.  Catalogue 
and  full  information  on  request. 

Macbeth, 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.   Pittsburgh 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

SHOES 

$5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2 

THE  STANDARD 
FOR  30  YEARS. 

Millions  of  men  wear 
W.L.Douglas  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  the  low- 
est prices,  quality  con- 
sidered, in  the  world. 
Made  upon  honor,  of  the 
bestIeathers,bythemost 
skilled  workmen,  in  all 
the  latest  fashions. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $5.00  and 
$4,00  shoes  equal  Custom 
Bench  Work  costing$6to$8. 
Boys' Shoes,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2. 

W.  I/.  DoiiKlas  Kiiaranleca  their  value  by  stamping  liis 
name  and  price  on  the  bottom.  Look  tor  it.  1'aike  JM« 
.Siilmtidile.  last  Color  EyfUts. 

A»k  y»iir  denlei*  for  W .  I..  DoiikI^'s  shoes.  If  noi 
for  sale  ill  your  town  write  for  Mail  Order  ("atalon.sliowinn 
liow  to  ortler  by  mail.  .Slioes  ordered  direet  from  factory 
delivered  free.  W,  L.  DOCOLAS,  Urocktoii,iHa8», 


»   _  THE  ^    . 

KewaneE 

'  SYSTCW   OF  ^     ;. 

WATER.     SUPPLY 


^i-4>: 


}^/ater  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  1  i  ve  from 
the  city,  you  can  have  all  the  san-  ^ 
itary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  worlds  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  gar- 
den—any  A'hcre.  Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  ass-  ' 
ured  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply^ 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or^^ 
buried  in  the  eround,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
byair  pressure.  Noelcvatedor  attic  tank  toleak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.    The  tank  is  made  of 
Bteel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

Wo  build  the  finpBt  lino  of  pumpintr  machin«'r>'--the  re- 
Bnlt  of  over  ten  yojirM  experimenting  and  practical  exper- 
ience. Kewanee  pumpa  aro  operated  l»y  hand.  Kasoliiio 
cnjfineH,  electric  motors,  etc.  K4>waneo  Systems  aro 
complete.  They  aro  eaBV  to  install.  Kvery  plant  Bent 
out  under  a  positive  Kuaranteo.  Over  10,000  Ke- 
vanee  Systems  in  successful  operation.  No 
charfre  lor  *'ni?ineorinK service,  writo  for  illus- 
trated catJilojf  No  -yj 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III. 

50  Church  Si,  New  York  City 

1212  Marquette  Bldg.,aicago 

305  Diamond  Bank,  Building, 

Pittsburgh  Pa.. 


KEWANEt 
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Hill"  Eu(li<-.,tt.  Driver  of  Cole  "30"  Rurcr.   "Rmiy 

C'l'iiri"'''  ' 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Apr.  23,  1910. 

Remy  Electric 

Company, 

Anderson,  Indiana, 

Gentlemen : 

Drove  Remy-equip- 
pedCole".io."  Stock 
Chassis,  Class  i6i, 
230  cubic  inches  and 
broke  all  records  in 
class  from  one  to  fifty 
miles.  Also  won  four 
firsts  and  two  seconds 

The  Remy  equip- 
ment proved  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect 
and  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  ignition  system 
on  the  market  today. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)    Bill  Endicott. 


D 


VIC- 

eighty- 


hundred 
tories 

five  per  cent  of 
all  contests  par- 
ticipated in  by 
R  em  y-e  quip- 
ped cars. 


URING  1909  we  won 
over  two 


E've'ry  quantity  buyer  of  1909 
adopted  the  Remy  for  1910  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  This  means  satis- 
faction and  good  service.    

The  Remy 
Electric 
Company 
have  always 
made  deliver- 
ies promptly 
as  s  p  e  ci  ft  e  d 
on  all  con- 
tracts taken. 
Their  facili- 
ties to  serve 

the  trade  are  unequalled. 
The  Remy  Magneto  is  the 
best.  Its  patented  con- 
struction is  imitated  but  not 
equalled. 
REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dept.   20, 
Anderson,  Ind. 

BEANCHES— UflO-1402  Micliisan  Avi-  .  Chi.-nKfi; 
AvU«m<ibilc  Bldg  ,  64tll  an<i  Broadway.  New  York 
Cily:  471  Woodwant  Ave..  Detroit ;  406  East  Ijthsit., 
Kansas  City;  170  Gold,  n  Gate  Ave.,  San  Franciaco; 
214  Pl.-asant  St..  B<«t<in. 

AGE\'CIES— Auto  Equipment  Co..  IMS  Broadway, 
Denver;  HoIIis  Eleetric  Co..  9  North  Sixth  St.. 
Minneapolis;  .1  H  MrCuIlonsh  k  Sons.  219  North 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  li.'j) 


Trustworthy. — "Rtifu.s,  you  olil  lotifor,  do' 
you  think  it's  right  to  leave  your  wife  at  the 
wash-tub  while  you  pa.ss  your  time  fishing  ?  " 

•'Yassah,  jedgc;  it's  all  right.  Mah  wife 
don'  need  any  watching.  Ashe'll  sholy  wuk 
jos'  as  hard  as  if  I  was-dah."— T/^e  Herald 
and  Presbyter. 


The  Maiden's  Bonnet. 

My  bonnet  spreads  over  the  ocean, 
My  bonnet  spreads  over  the  sea, 

To  merely  sprc^id  over  the  sidewalk 
Is  not  enough  for  mo. 

— Chicago  Journal. 


The  "  Bo'n  Oratah." — It  is  narrated  that 
Colonel  Breckinridge,  meeting  Majah  Buffo'd 
on  the  streets  of  Lexington  one  day,  asked: 
"What  is  the  meaning,  suh,  of  the  conco'se 
l)efo'  the  co't  house." 

To  which  the  Majah  replied: 

"  General  Buckneh,  suh,  is  making  a  speech. 
General  Buckneh,  suh,  is  a  bo'n  oratah." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  bo'n  oratah?" 

"If  yo'  or  I,  suh,  were  asked  how  much 
two  and  two  make,  we  would  reply  'foh.' 
When  this  is  asked  a  bo'n  oratah  he  replies: 
'  When  in  the  co'se  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  an  integeh  of  the  second 
denomination  and  add  it,  suh,  to  an  integeh 
of  the  same  denomination,  the  result,  suh — 
and  I  have  the  science  of  mathematics  to 
back  me  in  my  judgment — the  result,  suh,  and 
I  say  it  without  feah  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, suh — the  result  is  fo'.'  That's  a  bo'n 
oratah. ' ' — Lyceumite. 


The  Perfect  Man. — "There  was  one  man 
whose  life  was  perfect,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  "What  one  of  you  can  tell 
me  who  he  was?" 

Little  Mary  Jane's  hand  went  up,  and  the 
teacher  nodded  to  her. 

"He  was  mamma's  first  husband,"  she 
said. — Everybody's. 


Incorruptible. — The     lady     of     the     house 
hesitated. 

"Are  my  answers  all  right?"  she  asked. 
"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  census  man. 
"  Didn't  bother  you  a  bit,  did  I  ?  " 
"No,  madam." 
"Feel  under  some  obligations  to  me,  don't 


you 


?" 


Yes,  madam." 

"Then,  perhaps,  you  won't  mind  telling  me 
how  old  the  woman  next  door  claims  to  be  ?  " 

"Good  day,  madam,"  said  the  census  man. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Charity  and  Prudence.— The  contradictions 
of  life  are  many.  An  observant  man  remarked 
recently  that  he  was  prowling  about  a  certain 
city  s(|uare,  when  he  came  upon  a  drinking- 
foiintain  which  bore  two  conflicting  inscrip- 
tions. 

One,  the  original  inscription  on  the  fountain, 
was  from  the  Bible:  "And  whosoever  will 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

.\bove  this  hung  a  placard:  "  Please  do  not 
waste  the  water."  — Youth's  Companion. 


EsterbrooK 

steel  Pern  - 


03 


(/)S 


2  5  O  5  t^  I  e  s 


There's 

a  difference 

in  pens. 

Esterbroolzs 

are  not  only  the 
smoothest  writ- 
ing, but  the  long- 
est  wearing. 

Ask  your        / 
stationer. 


TheEsterbrook  Sted  P«m  Mfg.  Co., 

w<M.    Cwlca.  NJ  26  John  S«r««t.  Nctt  Yprli- 


Investors  Hold  the  Security 

Those  investing  in  our  Certificates 
hold  in  their  possession  all  papers  such  as 
Appraisers'  Sworn  Report,  Mortgage 
and  Insurance  Policies.  Real  Estate 
securing  these  Certificates  is  worth  at 
least  double  the  mortgage.  Their  sta- 
bility is  also  guaranteed  by  this  tank. 
6fo  payable  semi-annually. 

Write  for  booklet  " E." 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PER  CENT 
ONDOUBL  Y  SECURED  CEPT/F/CATES 


A  DENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Diseases  of  the  gums  and  teeth.  Gold  or  porcelain  inlays, 
gold  and  porcelain  restoration  of  the  dental  arch.  An  up- 
per iill-|>oreeI:iiii  plate  the  nearest  to  nature  ever  made. 
Tel.  for  apiiointment  31S0  Murray  Hill.  Consultation  4  to 
5  P.  M.    »!•.  C.  F.  Smith,  3G«  .5tli  Ave,  IVew  York 


The  Way  to  Go. — -"He  was  driven  to  his 
grave!" 

"  Sure  he  was.  Did  yoii  expect  him  to  walk 
there?" — Pittsburg  Observer. 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  describes  the  various  methods  for  flUnff 
correspondence,  papers,  catalogs,  bills  and  all 
kindsof  loose  sheets  or  forms — shows  how  to 
make  your  filing  system  effective  and  econom- 
ical in  its  operation — describes  a  perfect 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sendiner  out 
lOO.CJO  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mall  can  best  be  handled  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
your  filing  system  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery 
lor  producing  you  more  business — how  to 
turn  it  from  an  expense  item  into  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  BookV.810 
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Books  They  Might  Have  Written 

"Tliroutrh  One  Administration" — Presi- 
tientTaft. 

"Trial  by  Jury  " — John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

"The  C'onciuest  of  England" — The  Oer- 
Tiian  Kai.ser. 

"Gulliver's  Travels" — Dr.  Cook. 

"If  I  Were  King"— J.  P.  Morgan. 

"  How  Words  Grow  " — ^\■illianl  J.  Brvau. 
—Life. 


The  Best  of  the  Bargain. — A  conscientious 
Sunday-school  teacher  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  impress  upon  her  pupils  the  ultimate 
triiunph  of  goodness  over  beauty.  At  the 
close  of  a  story  in  which  she  flattered  herself 
that  this  point  had  been  well  established, 
she  turned  confidently  to  a  10-year-old  pupil 
and  incjuired:  "And  now,  AUce,  which 
would  you  rather  be.  beautiful  or  good?" 

"AVell,"  replied  Alice  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  I  think  I'd  rather  be  beautiful — 
and  repent." — Lippincoft's. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  20. — The  funeral  of  the  late  King  Edward  is 
held  at  London;  the  burial  is  at  Windsor. 

May  21. — Count  Jacques  de  Les.seps  makes  an 
aeroplane  flight  across  the  EnglLsh  Channel  in 
fifty  minutes. 

Ecuador  and  Peru  accept  Secretary  Knox'.s  offer 
of  mediation. 

May  24. — The  agreement  for  the  Hankow  and  Sze- 
Chuen  Chinese  Railway  loan  is  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  at  Paris. 

Twenty-two  men  are  drowned  by  the  sinking  of 
the  English  steamer  Skcrrymore  after  a  collision 
with  a  German  bark  in  the  English  Chann.^1. 

Queen  Mother  Alexandra  receives  ex-President 
Roosevelt . 

May  2.5. — Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  received  by 
the  Queen  Mother. 

May   26. — Mr.    Roosevelt   receives  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  I^ws  from  Cambridge  University. 
The    French   submarine    Pluiiose    is    sunk    near 
Calais  by  a  Channel  steamer,  three  officers  and 
twenty-four  men  going  down  with  her. 

Three  hundred  families  of  Jews  begin  their  com- 
pulsory exodus  from  Kiev,  following  orders 
issued  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Domestic 

\V.vsniN-(;T()X 

May  20. — The  taking  of  testimony  in  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  inve-stigation  is  completed. 

.May  22. — It  is  announced  that  Secretary  Knox  and 
Amba^'^sador  Bryce  have  signed  a  treaty  delimit- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  Pas.samaquoddy  Bay  and  Grand 
Manan  Channel. 

May  2.3. — The  .Senate  pa.s.ses  the  Naval  Appropria- 
tion Bin.  carrying  8134.000,000  and  providing 
for  the  construction  of  two  dreadnoughts. 

May  24. — The  House  passes  an  amendment  to  the 
Sundry  (  ivil  Bill  appropriating  $2.50,000  for  a 
Tarilf  Board. 

GEN'ER.M, 

May  20. — The  sixteenth  annual  session  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Peace  Conference  closes. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  .Jersey  announces 
an  increase  in  its  commutation  rates  between 
New  York  City  and  suburban  stations. 

The  town  of  Maysville,  Oklahoma,  is  destroyed  by 
a  tornado. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Bles.sing,  ex-president  of  the  Pittsburg 
Common  (X>uncil,  is  found  guilty  as  indicted  of 
conspiracy  and  bribery. 

May  21. — The  Erie  Railroad  signs  a  wage  agree- 
ment with  its  conductors  and  trainmen,  involv- 
ing an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent. 

By  the  will  of  Isaac  C.  W  yman.  of  .Salem.  .Mass., 
the  Graduate  School  of  Princeton  University  is 
given  nearly  half  his  estate  of  810,000,000. 

May  23. — Oliver  Spitzer,  the  former  dock  superin- 
tendent convicted  for  sugar  weighing  frauds, 
apfjears  as  a  Government  witn<;ss  at  (he  trial  of 
Charles  R.  Heike,  having  been  pardoned  by 
President  Taft. 

May  2.5.— The  Hotel  Champlain,  at  Bluff  Point 
New  York,  Is  burned  with  a  loss  of  about 
•S-JOO.OOO. 
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Stop  Broiling 
Your  Tongue! 

You  won't  suffer  smoking  a  pipe  if 
you  smoke  Prince  Albert  Tobacco, 
because  the  **sting"  has  been  cut 
out  by  a  patented  process.  Here  is 
tobacco  without  a  single  disagreeable 
featU7'e. 

Men,  Prince  Albert  is  the  best  bet 
ever  put  across  the  board  in  the 
tobacco  line.  It's  real !  We  want 
you  to  know 


h 


it 


■'•KSiU'-tSri 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


as  we  know  it !  Test  it  out  and  know 
for  yourself  why  it  wins  in  a  walk  every- 
where. Our  faith  in  Prince  Albert,  our 
actual  knowledge  of  its  wholesomeness, 
the  enthusiasm  we  know  it  creates,  is  our 
guarantee  that  it  will  make  you  as  firm 
a  friend  as  it  has  thousands  of  others. 


Sti\d  eight  cenis  for  our 
special  introductory  tin  if 
your  tobacconist  does  not 
have  Prince  Albert.  Send 
his  name,  too,  and  we'll 
see  he  is  supplied,  so  that 
hereafter  you  can  buy  from 
him  direct.  This  offer 
applies  only  in  the  United 
States  and  is  iust  to  get 
Prince  Albert  into  your 
hands  quickly.  Send  8 
cents  to-day! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


I 


5i6iINVESTMENTSl6§ 


Thf  best  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  our  First 
F.'irm  Mortgages  is  the  large  number  of  investors 
who  have  been  purchasing  them  fort  wen  tv. six  years 
•'iK'%  and  6;  per  annum.        Write  for  booklet  "A." 

E.  J.  LANDER   &   CO..  Grand  Forks,  N.  D 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


< 


DO   YOU   UKE  TO   DRAW? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  we  will  not  ■rive  you  any  grand  prize 
r  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  tliis 
ad.  Nor  <in  we  claim  to  make  you  rich 
in  a  week.     But  if  you  are  anxious 
tu  dfVflop  your  talent  with  a  success- 
ful carttKtnist,  so  you  can  make  money, 
iifl  a  copy  of  this   picture,  with  6c.  in 
■anips   fnr  portfolio   of    cartoons  and 
sample  lesson  plate,  and  Irt  ust-^plain. 
The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning. 
347  Kingmoore  Bldg..  Cleveland,  0. 


For  asFies  or  garbage  t 
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this  can  will 
_         ast  for  year* 

Stands  hard  knocks.  Fire  and  rust  proo 
Looks  neat.  Will  not  leak.  Clean  and  sanitary 

Here  are  the  reasons  why. 

One  piece  lid — fitting  over  outside  edge — no  rain 
gets  in — no  odors  get  out -. 

Heavy  steel  bands — riveted,  not  soldered 

Two  inch  corrugations — greatest  strength 

One-piece  body — no  wooden  strips — no  braces.... 

One-piece  bottom ,  resting  on  rim ,  tested  to  hold  water 

corrugated  galvanized  steel  cans  and  pails 


fflll   S  ^J^  ."^^'^^   '"   three  sizes  each.      If    your 


dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will,  direct. 
The  Witf  Cornice  Co.,  Depf.  K      2118-24  Winchell  Ave..  Cincinnali.  0, 

LOOK  FOR  TffE  YFILOW^  IAB£L 
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A  Shower  Bath 
Through  the  Brush 


Knickerbocker  Fountain 
Spraybrush— 10  Days'  Trial 

to  all.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Gives  ideal  Shower  Bath,  Massage  and  Sham- 
poo. Finest  India  Rubber,  attaches  to  any 
faucet.  The  hundreds  of  flexible  rubber 
' '  teeth  "  through  which  the  water  showers 
get  the  dirt  out  as  nothing  else  can — prevent 
pimples  and  clogged  pores.  Saves  time  and 
strength,  insures  smooth  healthy  skin  and 
good  circulation.  Finest  shower  for  women 
— does  not  wet  the  hair.  Does  same  work 
as  costly  shower  bath.  Guaranteed  one  year — 
will  last  five. 

$2,  $3,  or  $4  for  Large,  Medium  or  Small  Size. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  If  you  can't  get 
the  Spraybrush,  send  your  dealer's  name  and 
the  money.  We  will  send  direct  to  you, 
prepaid,  on  10  days'  trial.  Descriptive 
Booklet  Free. 

THE   PROGRESS    COMPANY 

423  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago 


USE  THE  COUPON 

The  Progress  Company, 

423  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Money  enclosed  for  $.  .  . .  size  Spraybrush,  pre- 
paid, 10  days'  Trial.    Money  to  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


Name — 
Address . 


BEAUTIFY  AND   PROTECT   YOUR  GROUNDS 

With  STKWART'S  IRON  FENCK.  Cheaper  than 
wood,  lasts  a  lifetime  Cataloa;  of  Special  Designs  sent 
on  request.  We  also  make  Iron  Vases,  Settees,  Foun- 
tains, etc. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1709  Covington  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Thf,  World's  Greatest   Iron  Fenre  Works 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  i)ueations  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Kunk  &  Wacualls  Standard 
Uictiunary  isconsulted  as  arbiter. 


iW Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage. 


"K.  <'j.  R.,"  8tougliton,  Mass. 
lueaniiig  of  the  word  'chandala".' 
correct  pronunciation." 


-"What   is  the 
Plea.se  give  its 


This  is  ail  Anglo-Indian  name  applied  to  a  person 
of  niixt  caste.  It  originally  meant  a  person  de- 
scended from  a  .Sudra  fat  her  and  a  Brahman  mother, 
and  therefore  an  outcast.  Chandalas  occupy  a 
very  inferior  position  in  the  social  scale.  The  word 
is  pronounced  chan-dalla  (first  a  as  in  ask,  second 
a  as  in  arm).  The  St.\ni3.\rd  Dictionary  records 
this  term  on  page  317,  col  1. 

"H.  W.  H.,"  Bahimore.  Md.— "Kindly  state 
which  of  the  following  expressions  is  correct:  'in 
regard  to,'  or  "with  regard  to'." 

The  Staxd.\rd  Dictionary  (p.  1501,  col.  2) 
records  both  of  the.se  phrases,  but  also  states  that 
".some  writers  avoid  this  manner,  preferring  to 
write  'regarding,'  'touching,'  'respecting,'  etc." 

"R.  K.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Please  give  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'psychologismus'." 

Psychologismus  is  the  German  form  of  the  noun 
"  psychologism."  This  latter  term  is  defined  in 
the  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1441,  col.  1)  as 
"The  idealistic  philosophy  as  opposed  to  the  sen- 
sat  ionalistic:  variously  founded,  as  on  the  ego,  the 
moral  reason,  the  divine  nature  or  the  Infinite,  or 
on  a  system  more  distinctly  Platonic." 

"T.  A.  S.,"  Wilton,  Wis.— "Kindly  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  word  'cache'  (meaning 
a  hiding-place),  and  state  who  'Klio'  was." 

This  word  is  pronounced  in  a  single  syllable,  cash 
(the  sound  of  a  as  in  ask). 

Kleio  [or  Clio]  was  the  Muse  of  epic  poetry  and 
history  in  Greek  mythology.  Clio  was  also  the 
name  signed  by  Addison  to  his  contributions  to  The 
Spectator,  representing  the  initials  of  the  four  places 
from  which  they  were  dispatched,  Chelsea,  Lort- 
doii,  Islington,  the  Office. 

"F.  F.  S.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Is  it  correct  to 
use  the  singular  verb  in  the  sentence,  '  1,000  tons 
is  all  that  we  can  take  '  or  should  are  be  used  in- 
stead? Also,  is  the  word  'repletion'  correctly  em- 
ployed in  the  sentence,  'These  are  wanted  for  the 
repletion  of  our  stock'?" 

If  the  total  amoimt  of  1,000  tons  is  considered  as 
a  whole,  an  entire  unit  or  sum,  it  would  be  correct 
to  use  the  singular  verb  in  the  sentence  cited.  The 
choice  of  a  singular  or  plural  verb  in  such  instances 
depends  upon  the  way  the  subject  is  viewed.  If  the 
fact  of  the  individual  units  comprising  the  sum 
total  is  to  be  emphasized,  the  plural  verb  may 
properly  be  employed. 

The  use  of  the  word  "repletion"  does  not  very 
clearly  convey  the  meaning  to  be  expressed  by  this 
sentence,  unless  it  is  meant  that  these  particular 
objects  are  necessary  in  order  to  have  an  over- 
abundant supply  on  hand.  The  sentence,  'These 
are  wanted  for  the  replenishment  of  our  stock," 
would  better  indicate  the  procuring  of  a  new  supply 
of  the  articles  needed. 

"E.  C,"  Yazoo  City,  Miss. — "Kindly  explain 
the  construction  of  the  sentence,  '  It  tastes  bitter.'  " 

This  particular  construction  is  explained  by 
Bullions'  "English  (irammar"  as  follows:  "Many 
verbs  in  the  active  voice,  by  an  idiom  peculiar  to 
the  English,  are  used  in  a  sense  nearly  allied  to  the 
passive,  but  for  which  the  passive  will  not  always 
be  a  proper  sub.stitute.  Thus,  we  say,  'This  field 
ptot*9/iS  well'— 'This  fruit  tosses  bitter.'  .  .  .  When 
u.sed  in  this  sense  they  may  properly  be  ranked 
with  intransitive  verbs,  as  they  are  never  followed 
by  an  objective  case." 


Two  Factors 

A  Sound    Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

MM!  M  AT  A  PRICE  THAT      #%/V 

GOLD  WILL  NET  lt.70 

BONDS    Better  Than    u 

Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Co. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  Whabf  and  Stobage 
Company  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles  opposite  to  and  within  1000  ft.  of  slip  (The 
Labgest  on  Paoifio  Coast),  which  has  been  completed 
by  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  The  company's  holdings 
embrace  80  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Breakwater. 
constructed  under  supervision  of  United  States  Engi- 
neering Office.  The  completion  of  Panama  Canal, 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  and  delivery  of  Owens  River 
VVater  to  Los  Angeles  means  the  great  development  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources  of  Great  South-West. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Already  Expended 
$4,000,000  at  Lo'i  Angeles  Harbor.  The  Wab  Department 
has  already  purchased  site  and  will  baild  fortifications  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3, .500,000.  which  overlooks  property  of  this 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3,500,000  for  harbor 
improvements.  This  Shows  What  the  Commerce  op 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conservative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "'  Thk  Most  Monet  "  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  Best  Paying  bond  ever 
issued  for  harbor  property  development.  Denomination 
$1000.  Interest  Payable  Semi-Annually  either  at 
New  Yobk  or  Los  Angeles  Write  today  for  Maps. 
Booklet  and  Facts,  also  about  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Department. 

Merchants  Bank  &  Trust  Go. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000    Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


Smoke  Comfort 
Is  Spelled  Thus- BBB" 

In  every  country  in  the  world  to-day, 
pipe  smokers  who  know  the  real  ]oys 
of  tobacco  ask  for,  demand  and  get  the 


Briar 


{Made  in^England) 


For  61  years — ever  since  French 
Briar  was  discovered — the  B  B  B  Pipe 
has  been  the  accepted,  acknowledged 
leader — the  pipe  with  a  prestige— the 
one  best  pipe  in  the  world. 

It  has  won  its  rank  by  its  peerless 
quality  as  a  pipe  and — even  more — by 
the  genuine,  unalloyed,  unapproached 
comfort  that  it  instills  into  every  smoke. 

To  get  fl//that  tobacco  can  give  you, 
you  must  smoke  it  in  a  B  B  B  Pipe. 

AH  Styles-All  Prices 

Sold  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  world.  Send 
us  your  dealer's  name  on  a  postal,  if  he  has 
no  B  B  B  Pipes,  and  we'll  arrange  for  you  to 
get  one. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

121  West  23d  Street  New  York 
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VACATION  TRIPS   IN   OUR  OWN  LAND 
{Continued  from  page  1 130) 

to  its  somrc  and,  after  passing  through  the 
Sclkiik  range  and  southward  to  the  Arrow 
and  Ivootenay  Lake  districts,  finally  reach 
\'ancouver  and  Victoria. 

Of  all  inland  water  tours  probably  none 
offers  as  great  a  degree  of  interest,  comfort, 
and  variety  as  may  be  enjoyed  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Several  steamship  lines  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  summer  traveler,  offering 
him  short  daily  trips  from  port  to  port  on  the 
shores  of  these  vast  inland  seas,  or  extensive 


PROSPECTING    WITH     A    DONKEY    IX    THE    FAR    WKST. 

tours  of  a  week's  duration.  Steamers  making 
these  tours  are  not  unlike  our  ocean  liners 
in  .size  and  accommodations,  and  furnish 
the  traveler  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience that  the  most  fastidious  might 
desire.  The  longest  trip  is  from  Buffalo  to 
Duluth.  "  In  all  the  world  no  trip  like  this," 
has  been  said  of  it.  Another  starts  from 
Sarnia,  in  Ontario,  at  the  southern  point  of 
Lake  Huron,  goes  northward  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  traverses  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  Duluth,  its  extreme  western  port, 
covering  a  distance  of  1,.500  miles  at  a  cost 
of  $34.  A  week's  trip  may  be  taken  from 
Detroit,  costing  §28. .50,  berth  and  meals  in- 
cluded, which  will  tak(!  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake 
Huron,  and  St.  Mary's  River,  and  the  Thirty 
Thou.^and  Islands  of  Georgian  Hay. 

ACROSS    THE    CONTINENT    AND    ALASKA 

One  h(!ars  still  more  this  year  of  Alaska  as 
a  feature  of  summer  travel.  Trips  that  for- 
merly terminated  in  the  Yellow.stone  National 
Park,  or  the  Californian  Coast,  now  often 
include  Alaska.  This  northern  trend  is 
shown  again  in  the  interest  taken  in  various 
Canadian  resorts  already  referred  to  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which  rapidly  growing 
railroad  and  steamboat  systems  offer  everj^ 
modem  convenience  and  luxury. 

Transcontinental  tours  are  possible  by 
many  American  routes.  The  Southern 
Pacific  has  its  through  route  combining  water 
and  rail  by  way  of  Sew  Orleans.  It  has  al.so 
connection    with    initial    eastern    lines,    the 


Removes  the  Corn 


in  48  Hours 


lllusFraffon  Actual  Size 


^ 


Nofe  fhe  Narrow  Band 


This  Removes  the  Corn      \This  Pro\ec\s'U  Adhesive 'S^rip-wraps 'round  the  toe. 


Don't  suffer  with   corns  any  longer. 

Here  is  immediate,  lasting  relief — in 
wonderful  Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters. 

A  felt  ring  of  downy  softness  protect.? 
the  corn  and  stops  all  pain  instantly. 

In  the  meantime  a  marvelous  medi- 
cation gets  to  work  on  the  corn.  In 
48  hours  it  comes  away  freely — no  pain 
— no  harm — no  soreness — no  inconven- 
ience— no  spreading  liquid — no  nasty 
salve. 


Blue =  jay 


It  is  done  neatly — simply— effectively. 

Every  day  more  than  10,000  people 
buy  Blue-jay,  because  they  have  heard, 
through  their  friends,  what  it  does. 

Buy  a  package  yourself  and  try  it. 
10c  for  small  box;  2.">c  for  large  box. 
At  all  druggists. 

If  you  wish  to  be  further  convinced 
before  spending  even  ten  cents,  ask  us 
to  mail  you  a  sample — free. 


Bauer  &  Black — Chicago 
MsJsers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Ete> 


(I) 


Corn  Plasters 


ARE  YOU  DEAF  ? 

We  have  25  kinds  of   Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.      Write  for  r<itiilot;no. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street.  Philadelphia 


The  Measure  of  a  MAN 

His  life  coiiRidered  as  (1)  natural  (21  rational  (S)  ps.vchio 
(4)  spiritual  man  By  Charles  Bbodie  Patterson. 

Svo.  Cloth.    $1.20 
FCiVK  &,  "HAGXALLS  COMPA.W,       KK.VS  VORK 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


OF   NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1910 


The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  policies 
covering  25,000  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to 
determine  what  industrial  accidents  are  preventable.  From 
such  data  and  from  data  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  be- 
lieve that  fully  sixty  per  cent,  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  200  pages,  prepared  by  us. 

A  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  has  been  exhausted. 
A  copy  has  been  sent  without  charge  to  each  of  the  Company's 
industrial  policy-holders.  A  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand 
copies  is  now  in  press. 

The  price  to  the  public  is  nominal — twenty-five  cents.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000  SURPLUS,  $2,564,229.90 

DIRECTORS: 
WM.  P.  DIXON.  W.G.LOW.  WM.  J.  MATHESON.  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

ALFRED  W.  HO YT.     FRANK  LYMAN  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

GEO.  E.  IDE,  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,     HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT,    JOHN  J.  RIKER 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT.  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Offices,  92-94  Liberty  and  97-103  Cedar  Streets,  Ne^v  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Thb  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FOR    SALE    WHEREVER    VOU 
SEC    THIS     6IGN 


H'rite  for  hoohlet 
"  Suggestions  " 


USUALLY    THE    BEST 

DRUG    STORE    EVERYWHERE 
ONE      DOLLAR 
A      POUND 


V.  . 

SENT     POSTPAID 
ON      RECEIPT      OF 
PniCE      IF     NO     WHIT- 
MAN     AGENT     IS    CON- 
VENIENT. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc 

,  Kslablished  IfH:') 

Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
-Makers  of  Whitman's  Instaiitniieoiis  Chocolate 


Cov.ri'd  Mul- 
assts    Blocky 
I'aianiels 
Nut  Brittle 
"White  Nougat 
Hard  Nougat 
Almond  Ruck 
Marshnial 
Cream  Walnuts 
Cream  Perans 
Brazil  Nuts 
Double  Walnuts 
Amaracenes 
Almonds 
Nut  Molasses 
Chips 
Filberts  Pecans 

Blossomsof  Solid  Chocolate 
and  Fussy  Nut  Bricklets 


ITS  HOT" 

y\<  COKTEWrSARE 

iiteY  Cowl 

GOESBELOW 
'^ISNOTSO" 


fl 


■  1 1  r  !  (  r  t  T  1  I 


Kiiir 


NG- Hunting- 

-NURSEBr-OFFIGE  -FACTORY* 
^ME  OR  TlRAVEL-ATALL  DEALERS- 

IXEA3E    Bt   CAVTIOUS,  U>0V.  FOR.  "ft)£  RAME  ThcRMOS 
"  ON  The  bottom    op  Jiviky  Gewuihe  A^RTieri-c  — 

[AHERfCAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMR<\NY 

Thermo*  Bi']L,]>!MS.2'f5r24?  Wlisr  17»5treei- j^IswYork,. 


^THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


Clean  Teeth 

Never  Decay 

The  nearest  approach  to  jierfect  clean- 
liness of  the  teeth  is  obtained  h\  tlic 
daily  use  of  Calox.  It's  the  Oxygen 
(in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen) 
in  Calox  that  renders  it  so  perfect  a 

cleanser  of  the   mouth  and   cleanser 

and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 

All  Druggists  25c. 

Samplf  and  Booklet 
tree  (in  requfst. 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

New  York 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting  people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinatmg  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  Si.oo,  postpaid. 


kHORSE  POWER  COMPLFTE  A  M  M  VM  Abeoiutelj  Guann.l 
f  1.2«3 C,l,nd.,..3 1.30 H.P.=P  tJ^\',tLL'o?«r''' 
\Vrite  for  complpte  catalog  tn.lnT-tplln  all  ebuut  bow  these  high  (nude  I 
motors  are  i.uiit  In  ti,e  larassi  plant  In  th«  world  devoted 

excliiMve'T    t.>     the    manufacture    of    ;2-cycle    motors. 

CRAY  MOTOR  CO.,     S9  LEIB  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


"•Some  \W^0s^^^>m^Tz  like 

noes 

the  more  worfi^^^^lFie  brighrer" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQUIQ 
never  seem  ^o  grow  o Id.Tn/  ^  ca^ke  •- 


Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  Baltimoie 
antl  Ohio  and  Erie.  Other  transcontinental 
routes  in  the  L^nited  States  are  the  Santa  Fe, 
Rock  Island,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget 
Sound,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  with  Union 
Pacific  connections,  and  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  with  its  Great  Northern  con- 
nections, all  west  from  Chicago.  These  and 
other  railways  also  establish  through  trans- 
continental connections  with  the  "Soo" 
route,  Great  Northern,  and  Northern  Pacific  at 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Trips  vary  in  time 
and  cost  according  to  itineraries  chasen.  This 
year  the  companies,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
are  including  Alaska  in  the  regions  visited, 
thus  increasing  the  time  consumed  in  travel- 
altho  the  Alaskan  excursion  may  be  omitted 
should  the  tourist  desire  a  more  limited 
itinerary. 

One  touring  company  plans  a  trip  that 
starts  from  Boston  on  July  1,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  July  2,  and  returns  b\- 
.\ugust  13.    The  cost,  including  all  expenses, 


'■   1 


SUMMIT    OK    THE    WHITE    PASS    IN    ALASKA. 

i.s  $500,  with  stop-over  privileges  at  any  point 
t)n  the  return  journey.  The  following  advice 
is  given. 

"  For  the  Alaska  voyage  one  should  dress 
as  warmly  as  for  an  Atlantic  Ocean  voyage. 
I  Hit  no  warmer,  since  that  should  mean 
wttolens  and  wraps.  Strong  and  serviceable 
clothing  and  stout  shoes  are  prime  necessities 
for  Alaska  as  well  as  for  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  Most  of  the  sightseeing  is  from  the 
steamer's  deck,  but  it  is  better  to  be  prepared 
for  little  land  expeditions  in  all  weathers. 
There  will  be  reason  to  provide  against  cool 
weather  within  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where 
frosts  are  of  almost  nightly  occurrence.  In  the 
railway  journeys  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, warm  weather  is  likely  to  be  encountered. 
Tn  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  temperature  is 
very  genial.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  carry 
a  suit  of  clothing  especially  for  service  within 
the  Park,  and  this  should  be  of  such  stout 
material  as  to  stand  a  bit  of  'rough  work,' 
if  any  such  be  thought  desirable  in  the  tramps 
among  the  springs  and  geysers.  Some 
persons  niaj'  also  find  rubber  overshoes  of 
use,  as  there  are  many  wet  places  around  the 
geysers  and  hot  springs." 

On  this  tour  the  voyage  from  Buffalo  to 
Duluth  is  made.  Seattle  is  reached  via  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  and  there  the  steamer 
is  taken  for  Alaska.  The  .\laskan  excursion 
occupies  thirteen  days,  the  places  visited 
being  Ketchikan,  Wrangel,  Juneau,  Douglas 
Island,  and  Treathvell  Mine,  Skagway,  (where 
th(>re  will  be  an  opportunity  to  make  the  trip 
by  railroad  to  White  Pass),  Kilisnoo,  and 
Sitka.  From  Seattle  the  tourist  may  go  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  a  week  is  spent  in 
various  excursions. 

This  specimen  tour  will  illustrate  to  read- 
ers the  possibilities  of  a  Pacific  Coast  tour, 
whether  it   be  taken  by  one  of  the   several 
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Becker  Moniiineiit.  Woodlawn  Coiueterv.N 

ivie:iviofrial.s 

QUITE  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
.  select  a  memorial  is  to  come  right 
to  any  of  our  offices,  where  we  can  then 
show  you  examples  of  our  work,  as  well 
as  numerous  photographs  covering  all 
types  and  prices.  In  our  conversation 
with  you  we  can  obtain  such  particulars 
as  are  essential  to  give  the  matter  the 
thorough  consideration  it  deserves. 

As  a  result  of  your  call  we  can  at  once 
make  up  a  special  sketch  for  your  ap- 
proval. Do  not  get  the  impression, 
however,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  you  to  come  to  us,  as  highly  satis- 
factory results  are  possible  entirely  by 
correspondence.  Send/or  Booklet. 

THE    LELAND    COMPANY 

557  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Rochester:  774  Sit.  licM'e  .\\enue 
Cleveland:  428  Garfiel.l  BIdg. 

SXUDIOS:  Pietrasanta,  Italy 

133d  Street,  New  York 
Obanite  Wobkb:  Barre,  Vt. 


75,000,000  WASHBURNE'S  PAT. 

"0.K" 


M!' 


-in 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 
SOLD  the  past    YEAR 
f  should  convince  YOU  oj their 
SUPERIORITY. 

Elasily  put  on  or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and  fin 
ger.  Can  be  used  repeat- 
edly and  "always  work. ' 

Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  1 00. 
I  Handsome.Compact.StrODf.  No  Slipping.  Never! 
All  slalioners    Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50, 
I  assorted  sizes.     Ill  ustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  NC  IB 


^ 


Your  Personal 
Appearance 

is  improved  by  good  teeth. 
Have  better  teeth  by  using 


COLGATE'S 


Not  only  is  it  pleasant  in  flavor, 
but  it  cleanses  thoroughly  and  anti- 
septicall}),  prevents  the  growth  of 
decay-germs  and  counteracts  the  effect 
of  injurious  mouth-acids. 

COMES   OUT  A    RIBBON 

LIES  FLA  T  ON  THE  BRUSH 

42  inches  of  Cream  in  trial  tube  sent  for  4  cent* 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  53  John  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


PULPIT  and  GRAVE 

Funeral  sermons  by  leading  preachers  of  America, 
England,  Germany,  France.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50 

rUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


northern  routes,  bj'  the  central,  or  by  one  of 
the  two  southern  routes.  Mention  may  be 
made,  however,  of  a  tour  whic!:  leaves  \ew 
York  on  July  16,  and  returns  by  way  of  a 
northern  lino  in.stead  of  by  way  of  Utah  and 
Colorado.  There  are  also  shorter  tours,  which 
omit  Alaska,  and  include  the  Yellowstone. 
These  arc  planned  for  various  dates  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  at  prices  varying 
from  $235  to  $500.  Tourist  agencies  may 
be  consulted  for  details.  From  New  York 
th(!  tourist  desiring  to  .>iave  time  may  choose, 
instead  of  the  Great  Lakes  rovite,  one  of  the 
great  railway  lines,  such  as  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  Pennsvlvania. 


MIDDLE   WEST  AND   FAR   WEST 

In  the  northern  portions  of  the  middle  and 
far  A\'est,  notably  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
(where  chiefly  lies  Yellowstone  Park),  Mi(;hi- 
gan,  and  Wi.sconsin,  are  many  resorts  famous 
for  their  lakes,  moimtains,  rivers,  forests, 
and  other  health-giving  attractions.  AVith 
Chicago  as  a  point  of  departure,  they  may  be 
reached  by  various  roads  that  have  chief 
termini  in  that  city— the  "St.  Paul,"  "Bur- 
lington," "Pock  Island,"  and  "Northwest- 
ern." Excellent  train  service  is  provided  by 
all  these  roads — so  fine  in  fact  as  to  surprize 
Eastern  men  who  may  have  indulged  a  fond 
belief  that  the  best  equipped  roads  in  the 
country  are  all  Eastern.  For  example,  one 
of  these  trains,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Pocky 


From  "Couuti'y  Life 


A    li.\BV    MOOSE. 


Described  properly  ia  Country  Life  as  "gaunt,  un- 
gainly, long-legged  and  awkward  beyond  belief." 


Mountain  Limited,"  runs  daily  from  Chicago 
to  Colorado  Springs,  with  only  one  night  on 
the  road,  and  is  e(|uipped  wilh  stenographer, 
valet  and  barber,  and  "fresh-cut  flowers  on 
the  dining-tal)le."  By  lines  from  Cliicago, 
one  may  reach,  over  the  Northern  Pacific, 
or  the  (Jreat  Northern,  or  the  St.  Paul's  ex- 
tension just  completed  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
resorts  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
other  States. 

Into  this  far  northwestern  country  are 
run  trains  every  day  that  have  in  their 
equipment  drawing-rooms,  compartments, 
and  open  sections,  ob.servation-cars,  electric 
lights,  including  lights  in  upper  and  lower 
berths;  patent  ventilators,  electric  fans, 
barber,  bath,  and  clothes-pressing  service; 
library  of  travel  and  fiction;  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  routes  to  the  Yellowstone  is 
from   this  northern   country,   the   other,   or 


•/^: 
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^    ^     QVALITX  KNIT 


Kl 
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Chic,  dainty  and  durable.  Unequalled  in 
iesign,  fit  and  finish.  Pure  sterilized  white 
garments,  made  in  a  sun-flooded  plant,  by  clean 
operators,  on  the  latest  and  best  machines. 

Elegant  fabrics  with  fine  invisible  ribs — ■ 
fabrics  made  by  no  other  manufacturer.  Gar- 
ments of  finest  Sea  Island  Cotton,  finished  in 
pure  silk  costing  $6.50  per  pound.  Cheaper 
grades,  too,  equally  desirable  and  as  p2jnstak- 
ingly  made  and  finished.  New  garments  for 
men,  too.  Most  complete  line  for  men,  women, 
misses  and  children  made  by  anyone,  anywhere. 

"Quality-Knit  and  Quality-Fit" 

Made  in  Union  Suits  and  two-piece  suits 
for  women  and  children.  Union  Suits 
for  men.  Also  infants'  shirts  and  bands  ; 
silk,  wool  and  cotton. 

Would  you  like  to  see  how  we  finish  garments 

for  women,  misses  and  children?  If  so,  fill  out 

the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  samples 

of  crochet   finish    and    some  interesting 

facts   about    laundering   underwear. 

The  William  Carter  Co. 


^>^> 


Sole  Manufacturers 
69  Main  St. 
Needham  Heights 


"'<»^-?^';v«" 
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m  REAL  ESTATE  ^ 
Investment  Securities 


IF  you  have   funds  for  investment,   either  in 
small  or  large  amounts,  we  can  enable  you  to 
obtain  the  higliest  rateof  interest  consistent  with 
absolute  safety.     Correspondence  solicited. 

A        Realty  Mortgage  Bond  Co. 

<^S^  Capital  $200,000      Surplus  $102,463  ^^^ 
^g^^^         Minneapolis,  Minnesota         ^K^uf 

fe.'^^lllhlllllililililllilllllllilili|il.lihlihlililili|.'i'X'ii[i|i,U-l'l'i'l'l'l>^^^ 


MADE  EASY 


Your   bod   and    tal)lo 

linen,    plain    clothes    flat    pieces,    80   per 

cent  ot  family  wash,  can  bo  ironod  Easier 

(ao  backiicbe  ortirod  fcotl.  Quicker  (in 

1-5  tho  time).    Better  with 

^^^_^^^^__     1    flniHh,   far    superior    to 

T^trtfiC-.  rr..iTii\iiUttlL   hand  work,  by  using  the 


SlNPlEChONIIt 


Wi  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline.  Price 
within  reach  of  all.  Bizcsforsmall  homos  and  largo; 
opiirat<!  by  hand,  orHmull  wanhing  machine  motor. 
Illnstrated  booklet  sent  free  on  rcquoHt.  Write  for 
our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  noarost  dealer. 
American  Ironing  MacbineCo.,   J24  E.  LakeSt.,  Chicafo 
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How  an  added  1% 
to  cost  of  dwellings 
gives  40%  more 
protection  against 
cold  or  heat 

XTRAVAGANT  Fuel 
Bills  in  winter  and  uncom- 
fortably warm  rooms  in  sum- 
mer have  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  economy  of 
better  building  insulation — 
keeping  the  heat  inside  in 
winter  and  outside  in  sum- 
It  has  been  proven  conclusively  that 

the   amount    saved   in    fuel    bills    in   houses 

sheathed  with 


mer. 


is  amply  sufficient  in  one  or  two  seasons  to  pay 
the  extra  cost  of  the  Linofelt  to  say  nothing:  of 
the  added  comfort  enjoyed. 

What  Linofelt  Is 

Linofelt  is  a  quilt  of  flax  fibre  stitched  between 
two  layers  of  building:,  waterproof  or  asbestos 
paper,  put  up  in  rolls  like  building  paper  and  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  labor.   It  is 

Not  Expensive 

and  its  economy  applies  to  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
small  as  well  as  large.  Used  as  a  sound  deadener 
in  floors  and  partitions,  it  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection from  noises  in  rooms  adjoining  or  above. 


COLLI 


Investigate  now.  Don't  wait  until  your  building 
plans  are  completed.  Everyone  contemplating 
building,  every  architect  or  builder  should 

Send  for  our  Big,   New  Book 

"Quiet  Dwellings 

Winterproof  and  Summerproof  " 

It  shows  the  "  how  "  and  "  why  "  of  building  in- 
sulation. Drop  us  a  postal  now  before  you  forget  it. 

UNION  FIBRE  CO. 

Largest  Mak^^rs  of  Insulating  Cioods  in  tho  AVoiM 

324  Fibre  Ave.,  Winone^  Minn. 

The   Philip  Carey    Company 

Distributors,  Cincinnati 

Branches  in  all  large  cities  of  Vnited  .Stat.-s.  Canada  and  Mexico 


Clean-Polish 


S-IN-ONEoiliiDnKdiately 
removes  stains,  spots  and 
scars  from  piano  cases  and 
all  line  furnltiirc.  It  restores 
the  original  loslre  and  a 
bright  lastini  finish.  Just 
a  gentle  rub  with  a  rag 
moistened  with  3-l^-OnE  and 
any  varnished  or  veneered 
surface  will  shine  like  nev. 
Contains  no  (reaseoracid  to 
soil  or  Injure;  has  no  dis- 
agreeable varnish  odor.  Try 
It  at  oar  expense. 
Write  at  once.  Give  name  of  your 
dealer.     Get  a  sample  bottle   and 

"the  new  TDoy"  to  polish  pianos  absolutely  free. 

A  library  slip  packed  with  every  bottle. 

i  3-IN-ONE   OIL  CO.,     18  Broadway. 
New  York  City. 


FREE 


southern  route,  being  by  branch  road  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  two 
routes  may  be  employed — the  one  in  going, 
the  other  in  returning.  Following  are  Yellow- 
stone trip  itineraries  and  costs,  as  obtained 
from  one  of  the  largest  tourist  agencies: 

New  York,  Cliicago,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver, 
Billings,  Livingston,  Gardiner:  returning, 
rail  to  Livingston,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  New 
York,  $81.80.  Including  stage  transporta- 
tion from  Gardiner  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  return,  $2.50  more.  Including  stage 
transportation  from  Gardiner,  via  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  through  the  Park  and  five  and 
one-half  days'  accommodation  in  the  Park 
hotels,  $52.50  more. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  Den- 
ver, Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  (or  via  Granger), 
Pocatello,  Idaho  Falls,  Yellowstone  Station, 
returning  same  \\ay  to  New  York,  $81 .80.  In- 
cluding stage  transportation  from  Yellowstone 
Station  through  the  Park,  and  four  and  one- 
half  days'  accommodation  in  the  Park  hotels, 
$46.25  more. 

New  York.  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden 
(or  via  Granger),  Pocatello,  Idaho  Falls, 
Yellowstone  Station,  thence  from  Gardiner 
(omitting  stage  through  the  Park),  rail  to 
Livingston,  Billings  (or  St.  Paul),  Chicago, 
New  York,  or  rever.se,  $100.80.  Including 
stage  transportation  and  three  and  one-half 
days'  accommodation  in  the  Park  hotels, 
going  via  Yellowstone  Station,  $42.50  more. 
Including  stage  transportation  and  five  and 
one-quarter  days'  accommodation  in  the  Park 
hotels,  going  via  Gardiner,  $56.25  more.  The 
stage  trip  through  the  Park  includes  all 
points  of  interest,  visiting  Norris,  Lower  and 
Upper  Geyser  Basins,  Yellowstone  Lake, 
Grand  Canon,  antl  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

One  of  the  other  attractive  regions  in  the 
far  northwest  is  that  around  Lake  McDonald. 
Here  glacial  peaks  may  be  climbed,  while 
in  the  Kootenai  are  the  attractions  of  good  fish- 
ing, and  in  the  Cascades  are  canons  to  be 
traversed. 

THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
picture  of  the  exterior  of  the  new  Grand 
Central  terminal  in  Fortv-second  Street.  New 


AT  THE    HANGING    BRIDGE    IX    THE    ROV.\L    GORGE 

York,  for  several  years  under  construction, 
but  not  yet  completed.  It  supplants  the  old 
Grand  Central  Station  first  erected  in  1871 
and  remodeled  and  enlarged  in  1900.  Ths 
magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  may  be 
.set  forth  best  in  a  few  statistics.  The  total 
area  of  the  old  terminal  was  twenty-six 
acres,   that  of  the  new  will  be  seventy-six 


Equally  Suitable  for 
Men's  or  Women's   Clothinc 

Beautiful  Red  Cedar  Chif f orobe 

There's  nothing  so  appropriate  for  an  anni- 
versary or  wedding  gift  as  one  that  will 
combine  usefulness  with  beauty  and  durability. 
The  illustration  shows  one  of  our  newest  de- 
signs in  Chifforobes  that  is  constructed  through- 
out of  Southern  Red  Cedar,  the  only  moth- 
proof wood. 

It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  furniture,  and  lasts  for  gener- 
ations. Has  air-tight  doors.  Is  guaranteed  moth,  dust  and 
damp-proof.  Protects  furs,  woolens,  etc.,  without  the  aid 
of  camphor  or  moth  balls.  Comes  in  hand-rubbed  piano 
polish,  or  dull  finish. 

Sent  on  15  Days'  Approval 

Freight  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Return  at 
our  expense  if  not  pleased.  Buying  DIRECT  from  our 
factory  saves  you  the  middleman's  profit. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing  other 
designs  in  Chifforobes — and  many  styles  in  Red  Cedar 
Chests  and  Highboys. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. 
Dept.  D.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


PRINCETON 

Princeton  air  is  untainted  by  manufacturing. 

Splendid     old    shade    trees,    wide    streets, 

beautiful  country  surroundings. 

Rentals  $300  to  ;5!6000  a  year.     Completely 

furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Fast  trains  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Other  desirable  Summer  properties— furnished 

—for  sale  or  rent. 

WALTER  B.HOWE,PrInceton.N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  JVhitman  Saddles  and  everything 
from"  Saddle  to  Sfiur.^' 

The  MeUbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


OAVETHE-HoRStM RAVIN  Cure. 


REG   TRADE.    MARK 


Shiloli.  0.,  March  1,  1910: — loured  a  lingfx'iie  witli  one  bottle  of 
".Save-the-Hnrse  "  C.  D.  Hammov.  R.  Xi.  3 

Jackson,  Mich.,  March  17,  1910:— Please  send  C.  0.  D.  another 
bottle  "Save-the-Hoise."  I  wish  to  have  a  bottle  on  hand.  It  is 
the  greatest  medicine  I  ever  used.  A.  D.  Godfrev,  Route  8. 

$1"    nn  *  bottle  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.     Send 
|i^iUU  for  copy,  booklet   and    letters    from  business  men  and 
J  fniiners  on  every  kind  of  case.      Permanently   enies   Spavin, 
w  Thorun^hpin,    Ringbone   (except  low),  t'lirb.  Splint,  Capped 
Ifoek,  Windpnir,  Slioe  Boil,  Injured  TendOBS  and  all  Lameness.    ;No 
scar  ..r  l..ss  nf  hair     Horse  works  as  usual.    Dealers  or  Exp.  paid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 


O  p  IJ*  A  I^  Speak  and  write  correctly  by  using 
^*^'-'«^**  words  that  exactly  express  your 
meaning.  All  these  AKll^''-^  Desk- book  of 
word.s  fully  explained  in  AI^ I'  Errors  in  English." 
By  Frank  H.  Vizetblly. 
Price,  75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

Funk  &  WajTialls  Companv,  New  York 


WRITE 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK'S  SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  City 
fronts  directly  on  Seventh  Avenue,  Thirty-first 
Street,  Thirty-third  Street,  Eighth  Avenue  opposite 
the  new  United  States  Post  Office,  and  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  by  special  plaza.  It  has  entrances 
and  exits  on  all  four  fronts.  The  main  entrance 
is  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street, 
wliich  leads  directly  to  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue, 
Madison  Avenue,  Park  Avenue  and  Lexington 
Avenue.  Tliis  entrance  is  one  block  from  Broad- 
way, two  blocks  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and  by  way 
of  Tliirty-third  Street  one  block  from  the  busiest 
spot  in  the  city's  centre. 

Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  are  located  the  ma- 
jority of  New  York's  big  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants, 
placesof  amusement  and  mostof  the  big  retail  stores. 
The  Seventh  Avenue  surface  cars  and  the  Eighth 
Avenue  surface  cars  pass  the  doors  of  the  Station, 
the  Thirty-fourth  Street  surface  cars  (crosstown) 
pass  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  entrance,  and  a  station 
of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  is  a  short  block  from 
the  Main  Entrance.  AH  sections  of  the  city  are 
within  easy  reach  by  regular  lines  of  travel. 

Through  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  on  time-tables  which  are  now  being  ar- 
ranged, to  take  effect  on  a  date  which  will  be 
announced  in  due  course. 

Travel  to  the  '•  do\vn-town""  section  of  the  city  will  also  be  provided  for  by  trains  from  the  transfer  station  at  Harrison,  near  New- 
ark, by  way  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  tubes  from  Jersey  City  to  the  Hudson  Terminal  at  Cortlandt  and  Church  Streets,  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district  as  well  as  of  the  section  where  all  the  big  industrial  and  manufacturing  corporations  have  their  busi- 
ness offices.     The  ferries  between  Jersey  City  and  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  Streets  will  be  continued  in  operation. 

The  location  of  the  station  appeals  directly  to  the  hotel  guest,  the  shopper,  the  amusement  seeker,  the  business  man,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  and  every  class  of  travelers  to  and  from  New  York  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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The  CONTINENT 

LONDON    One  of  the      Tuesdav 

PARIS         Famous  Four  at 

BREMEN    Flyers  Every     10  A.  M. 


North 


LONDON  F"tMaiu„d  Thursday 

rAKIS  Passenger  at 

BREMEN    Saili^7s  every  10  A.  M. 

German 


Gibraltar 
NAPLES 


Saturday 
at 


Mediter- 
ranean 

Express 

GENOA        Sailing. Every  H   A.  M. 

Steamers  have  wireless  and 
all  safeguards. 

Lloyd 

EGYPT  Lin«  and  en-         CHINA 

IKirwIl  nections  encircle        ,  .  r»  »  m 

INDIA  th*  globe.       JAPAN 

Write  for  booklets.  Let  onr  experts 
belp  yon  plan  your  trip.  We  are  glad 
to  do  it  for  yon.  There  is  no  charge 
for  (his  service.  The  services  of  this 
company  are  nnexcelled. 

AUSTRALIA       PHILIPPINES 

tOELRICHS  &  CO. 
eral  Agents,     5  B'way  ,New  York 
ROUND  THE 
WORLD  TOURS-J 


acres;  the  old  had  a  capacity  of  366  cars,  the 
new  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,149  cars,  with 
thirty-two  miles  of  trackage. 

The  tracks  will  be  on  two  levels,  twenty- 
five  on  the  lower  for  suburban  trains,  and 
forty-two  on  the  upper  for  through  trains. 
At  present  twenty-six  tracks  are  in  use  on 
the  upper  level  and  eleven  on  the  lower. 
Last  year  there  were  handled  at  this  terminal 
21,000,000  passengers.  The  trains  averaged 
700  a  day  and  on  special  occasions  numbered 
as  many  as  1,200.  In  spite  of  this  enormous 
traffic,  the  average  train  delay  in  the  terminal 
is  reported  as  "one-fifth  of  a  minute."  The 
total  cost  of  the  improvement,  including  cost 
of  land,  the  installation  of  the  electric  service, 
and  all  other  changes  entering  into  the  enter- 
prise, will,  it  is  believed,  finally  approximate 
$180,000,000.  Eventually  concourses  will 
establish  direct  connection  with  subways  and 
river  tunnels. 

NOVA    SCOTIA    AND    NEW    BRUNSWICK 

Each  year  summer  travel  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces — that  is.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick — increases,  with  improvements, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  comforts  of  travel. 
The  tourist  has  a  choice  of  routes — either 
all  rail,  all  steamer,  or  part  rail  and  part 
steamer.  Following  are  specimen  tours  by 
the  different  routes,  as  made  up  by  one  of 
the  agencies: 

New  York,  Sound  Line  steamer  to  Boston; 
steamer  to  Yarmouth;  rail  to  Digby,  Annap- 
olis, Middleton,  Kentville,  Grand  Pre,  Wind- 
sor, Halifax.  Kates,  including  return  to  New 
York,  according  to  route,  $22.30,  $24.30, 
$26.55,  $27.30,  $23.30. 


Food    in    England,   France,   Germany,    Holland,    and 
Egypt. 

Its  qualities,  peculiarities,  prices,  etc.;  what  to  avoid  and 
what  to  choose:  hints  that  will  save  the  traveler  expense  and 
disappointment.  All  these  and  scores  of  other  valuable 
helps  to  the  European  traveler  are  provided  in  "The  Trav- 
eler's Handbook,"  by  Josephine  Tozier.  i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo 
net.   Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


For  Your  Vacation 


-GO  TO- 


LONG  ISLAND 

Over  400  Miles  of  Shore  Line 
on    Ocean,    Sound  and  Bays 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  beautiful  Great 
South  Bay  on  the  South  Shore;  tree-clad  hills 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound  and  smaller 
bays  on  the  North  Shore;  picturesque  lakes 
and  brooks  in  the  Central  section. 


Unequalled  conditions  for  Boating,  Surf 
and  Still  Water  Bathing,  Motoring,  Golfing 
and  Tennis. 

Send  6c  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Long  Island  R.  R..  265  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y., 
for  copy  of  book  "Long  Islemd  Resorts." 
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Pea!  Estate 


EASTERN  STATES 


IN  THE 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS 


REAL  ESTATE 

THE  KITTEREDGE  HOME,  HINSDALE— A  beautiful  homestead, 
big:  rooms,  all  modern  conveniences;  big  lawn,  erand  shade  trees. 
I'iituresii  :e  church  and  town  hall  across  the  village  green. 
.Stable,  bam  for  lo  cows,  70  acres  of  land  right  in  the  centre  of 
Hinsdale.    ?i2,ooo. 

"Longview"  and  the  IMcCarty  Place  in  Pittsfield,    "Bonnie 

Brae  Farms,"  "Overbrook,"  Stockbridge,  and  others. 

Send  for  Booklet  "  Cooperosilies." 

GEO.  H.  COOPER.  Dept.  B.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


■  Move  to  Princeton  ■ 

A   cliarming  home-town   with 
beautiful  country  surroundings. 
Convenient  to   both  New  York 
and  Philadelphia— fast  trains. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6000  a  year. 
Completely     furnished      homes 
also  for  rent. 

At  Bayhead  on  Barnegat  Bay, 
N.  J.,  I  have  some  desirable  sum- 
mer properties  for  rent,  f  urn  ished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  66  Cedar  St. 

COUNTRY  HOME    13    Acres 

10  room  house,  overlooking  Peconic  Hay,  lake 
4  acres  stocked  with  trout,  beautiful  drives, 
near  Sag  Harbor,  ;f7,5oo.  Descriptive  circular. 
Eari  J.  Bennett,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR    RFNT-  Adirondack  Camps  on  the 
rUIV    IVE.11 1  .   beautiful  Fulton  Chain  of 
Lakes.    Also  camps  and   building  sites  for 
sale.     F.   E.  TIFFANY,    Inlet,    Hamilton 
County,  N.  Y. 

Apartment  To  Let 

The   editor   of    The    Literary 
Digest  will  sublet  his   apart- 
ment on  the  upper  West  Side 
of  New'  York  City  near  River- 

side Drive    and    Momingside 
Park,  seven  light,  airy  rooms 
and    bath,    elevator,     electric 
lights,  etc.,    Jime    i  -  Sept.    i. 
$75  a  month. 

Farms  in   New    England 

Illustrated  circular  free.    Dept.  27. 

P.  F.  LELAKD,  113  Devonshire  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

SOUTHERN   STATES 


A  Fine  Resort  and  Hotel  ZT-Z 

cated  and  very  accessible  to  San  Francisco, 
for  sale  for  $40,000.  Net  income  last  year, 
$6,000.  Present  owners  are  old  and  do  not 
want  the  worries  of  a  hotel  business. 

Parties  interested  and  meaning  business, 
can  get  direct  information  as  to  location,  ca- 
pacity, etc.,  from 

THE  CITRUS  LAND  CO. 
of  Sanger,  Fresno  Co.,       •       California 

RK.%i>i>v  uoon 

MINERAL  AND 

TIMBER  LAND 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.  J.  R.  BRYAN 


IN  VIRGINIA 

Residential  subdivision  of  great  beauty, 
near  University  of  Virginia.  Two,  five,  ten 
and  twenty-acre  tracts  at  inviting  figures. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  professional 
and  cultured  people  who  wish  to  own  a  home 
in  an  ideal  rural  district. 

Apply  for  prospectus  presenting  an  unusual 
proposition.    Free  Real  Estate  Register. 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 

FOR  SAI,E.— Colonial   Homestead 

Brick  Mansion  of  16  rooms  with  775  acres  of 
land,  high  state  of  cultivation.  A  bargain; 
easy  terms.  Write  for  photograph  and  cir- 
cular. Halifax  Land  Agency,  News  Ferry  ,Va. 


WESTERN    STATES 


/: 


COLORADO  IRRIGATED  LANDS 

Make  a  home  and  money  on  the  choicest  fruit,  vegetable  sugar  beet,  alfalfa, 
and  grain  land  within  five  miles  of  Colorado  Springs  in  the  best  climate,  with 
the  purest  water,  and  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  United  States.  Our 
irrigation  system  has  stood  the  most  thorough  examination  by  Eastern 
engmeers.  We  invite  the  most  careful  investigation.  Deal  directly  with 
owners  and  be  satisfied.    They  advertise  nothing  that  cannot  be  proven  true. 

Write  for  literature. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  LAND  &  IRRIGATION  CO. 

519  Exchange  Bank  Building  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


> 


CALIFORNIA 


For  Sale 

A    Gentleman's    Estate 

of  550  acres,  20  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  warm  belt.  Grapes,  Oran- 
ges, lyemons,  Olives,  other  fruits.  Large 
modem  dwelling  surrounded  by  beautiful 
proimds.  Bams,  cottages  and  other  build- 
mgs  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
place.  Two  garages.  Pays  good  income 
and  steadily  increases  in  value.  The  best 
ranch  of  its  kind  in  California.  Eastern 
references.    Price  #75,000. 

Box  33,  Evergreen,  California. 


THK  BIG  LAND  SHOW 

to  be  held  next  November  in  Chicago,  under 
the  auspices  of  THE  CHICAGO  TRI- 
BUNE, will  have  exhibits  of  land  products 
from  everv  state  in  the  United  States.  Every 
responsible  land  company  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit. Space  in  this  show  is  not  sold  to  wild 
cat  companies.  If  you  want  land,  visit  this 
show. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $50  an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1 1 38  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Classified    Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Wide-awake  general  agents  to 
organize  sales  force  for  new  and  winning  bath 
invention.  Combines  Shower,  Shampoo  and 
Ma.ssage.  Transforms  any  bathroom.  Sup- 
plies modem  bathing  facilities  for  country 
homes.  Extensively  advertised.  Irresistible 
selling  proposition.  Everybody  wants  one. 
Agents  .selling  nine  out  of  ten  people.  Alfred 
Reno,  Miss.,  writes:  "Samples  arrived  this 
morning,  sold  $25.00  worth  this  afternoon." 
No  competition,  we  protect  territory.  Sales- 
compelling  samples  fumished.  Write  today 
for  selling  plan.  The  Progress  Company,  244 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS'  WANTED.— Teachers  want- 
ed for  Pacific  Coast.  Excellent  salaries.  Man- 
ual with  particulars  f  ree,f  rom  Pacific  Teachers 
Agency,  San  P'rancisco,  Cal.  We  are  not  con- 
nected  with  Seatde  concern  using  our  name. 

WANTED— College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  eam  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
.Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.3i,  Page  Bidg., Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS.— We  teach  you  how  to  establish 
a  successful  Collection  Business  and  refer 
business  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Littie 
Competition.  Rare  opportunities.  Writefor 
Free  Pointers  today.  American  Collection 
Service,  56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BUILD  a  f  5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  Collection  Service, 
56  State  Detroit  Michigan. 

EL  DORADO,  ARKANSAS,  has  the  cash 
and  sites  to  offer  manufacturers  to  locate  in 
their  town,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  best 
timber  district  in  the  south.  Address 
L.  L.  DECOU,  Secretary  of  the  El  Dorado 
Industrial  League,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

YOUNG  MEN,  20  to  25,  to  leam  profess- 
ion of  tree  surgery,  originated  and  developed 
by  Jolm  Davey.  Only  men  of  strong  char- 
acter— no  drinking  permitted  and  tobacco 
prohibited  while  working.  Our  present  men 
are  clean,  able,  ambitious— we  want  more 
of  this  kind.  Business  growinfr  .remarkably, 
affording  unequalled  opportunities  to  men  of 
the  right  type.  The  future  with  us  holds 
much  for  exceptionable  men.  We  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  very  best  men  available. 
No  temporary  positions  open — only  penna- 
nent  men  desired.  Write  now — prompt  action 
necessarj'.  Reference  required.  THE 
DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,— 
ALLEN  BLOCK,  KENT,  OHIO. 

WANTED— AUTOMOBILE  MANU- 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  wants  young 
man  for  assistant  librarian  in  its  technical 
reference  library.  Classifying,  cataloging 
and  reference  work.  Good  chance  for  pro- 
motion. Permanent  position.  State  age, 
education  and  experience.  Address,  H.  H. 
FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME 
selling  Ji.ooo   Health  and  Accident  policies  ; 
$7.50  weekly   benefits  for  fi  a  year;   insure 
anybody ;  big  commissions  ;  strong  company. 
Morton  &  Stalter,  Mgrs.,  62  William  St.,N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  linlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


"Wecldins:  Invitations 

We  give  you  the  finest  engraved  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS.  Visiting  Cards,  etc.  at  a 
lower  price  than  others.  Send  for  Samples. 
LYCETT  STATIONERS,  BALTIMORE, 
MD.    Stamped  Stationery  a  Specialty. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention  ;  |;i6,ooo  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  849  "F"  Washington. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO 
CHARGE  MADE.  Easy  payments,  isyears 
official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  highest 
references.  Patents  advertised  free.  .Send 
sketch  for  free  search  and  report,  also  illus- 
trated inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  BUN- 
YEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.     Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  1869. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 

WANTED :  SHORT  STORIES 
We  want  snappy,  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing stories  for  a  new  magazine  devoted  to  the 
Office  and  Home. 

We  prefer  stories  full  of  human  interest,  re- 
lating to  business  deals,  sales,  credits,  etc. 

Other  stories  will   also  be   accepted   for 
later  publication. 
For  further  information,  etc.,  write 
W.  MFG.  CO., 
Box  85,  Monroe,  Mich. 

AUTHORS :  Our  lists  go  regularly  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


POEMS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 

WANTED 

Sample  copies  of  our  publications  15  cents. 

MAGAZINE  E. 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 


AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


"HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK" 
Famous  Copyrighted  Work  specially  pre- 
pared for  authors  free  for  a  postal  by  aP- 
dressing  BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
835  Broadway  New  York 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$100.00  INVESTED  WITH  US  will  pay 
you  $3.75  each  six  months;  with  an  additional 
profit  of  $25.00  in  from  three  to  six  years. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

E.  M.  MARTIN,  Sec. 
Key  West,  Florida. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,  2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


New  York,  Sound  Line  steamer  to  Boston; 
steamer  direct  (or  steamer  via  Portland,  East- 
port,  and  Lubec)  to  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Digby; 
rail  to  Annapolis,  Middleton,  Kentville. 
Grand  Pr6,  Windsor,  Halifax.  Rates,  in- 
cluding return  to  New  York,  according  to 
route,  $26.55,  $24.30,  $28.55,  $25.55. 

New  York,  steamer  direct  to  Portland, 
thence  steamer  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Digby,  rail 
to  Annapolis,  Middleton,  Kentville,  Grand 
Pro,  Windsor,  Halifax.  Rates,  including 
return  to  New  York,  according  to  route, 
$28.40,  $26.85,  $30.90,  $27.40. 

New  York,  Sound  Line  steamer  to  Boston; 
steamer  to  St.  John,  N.  B.;  returning  .same 
way  to  New  York,  $16.30. 


New  York,  direct  steamer  to  Portland; 
steamer  to  St.  John;  returning  same  way  to 
New  York,  $18. 

New  York,  rail  (continuous  passage)  to 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Portland,  Vanceboro, 
St.  John;  returning  same  way  to  New  York, 
$24. 

TO  MARK  THE  OREGON  TRAIL 

Two  pioneer  roads  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  Pacific  are  famous  in  American 
amials — the  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  trails.  Both 
began  at  Independence,  Mo.,  a  town  on  the 
Missouri  River.  For  fifty  miles  they  remained 
one  road  and  then  forl:od  ofif  from  one  another 


— one  going  southwest,  the  other  northwest. 
Over  the  Oregon  trail  from  Independence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was  2,134 
miles. 

In  1742  De  la  Verendrye,  the  French  fur- 
trader  and  explorer,  first  began  to  mark  out 
this  route  westward.  Then  came  Lewis  and 
Clark,  in  1807,  to  make  their  memorable 
journey  westward.  Since  then  the  trail 
became  and  long  remained  the  highway  on 
which  moved  the  commerce  of  the  far  West. 
Traders,  trappers,  gold-seekers,  soldiers,  mis- 
sionaries, and  colonists,  alike  and  in  t\n-n, 
"  plodded  over  the  long  road  by  the  hundreds 
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and  thousands," — first  the  explorers,  then 
hunters,  trappers  and  fur-tradei-s,  and  then 
the  builders  of  forts  in  the  thirties.  Says 
Thaddeus  S.  Dayton  in  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

"To-day  there  are  tilled  fields  and  throng- 
ing cities  where  once  these  gray  trails,  deep 
with  the  dust  of  frequent  use,  stretched  to- 
ward the  sunset.  Only  here  and  there,  in 
spaces  still  untenanted,  may  their  former 
course  be  traced.  Tho  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  gone  by  since  the  last  of  the  huge 
wagon  caravans  fared  out  across  the  plains, 
the  memory  of  the  great  trails  they  traversed 
is  almost  a  tradition.  Yet  these  were  the 
paths  that  led  to  empire.  So  that  they 
may  not  be  forgotten,  people  in  half  a  score  of 
States  thrt)ugh  which  they  passed  are  now  at 
work  setting  up  milestones  and  monuments 
that  not  only  mark  the  routes  of  these  old 
highways,  but  also  commemorate  some  of  the 
stirring  scenes  in  their  crowded  history." 

Of  the  route  followed  by  the  Oregon  trail 
and  of  the  recent  work  of  Ezra  Meeker  in 
marking  its  course,  Mr.  Dayton  says: 

"From  its  starting-point  the  Oregon  Trail 
led  straight  to  a  point  on  the  Platte  River, 
about  twenty  miles  I)elow  the  head  of  Grand 
Island.  Thence  it  followed  the  Platte  and  its 
northern  branch  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles 
before  it  swung  across  to  the  valley  of  the 
Sweetwater.  At  the  entrance  to  this  valley 
stood  the  famous  Independence  Rock,  which 
was  a  sort  of  register  upon  which  the  hai-dy 
adventurers  faring   westward   were  wont    to 
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carve  their  names.  Much  of  their  rude  sculp- 
turing is  still  legible.  From  there  the  trail 
wound  among  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
and  crossed  the  Continental  Divide  at  South 
Pass.  Thence  over  the  (Jreen  River  and 
down  the  Bear  it  went  until  it  reached  the 
Port  Neuf,  and  it  followed  this  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Snake  River,  the  great 
lower  arm  of  the  Columbia  which  came 
dropping  from  its  source  opposite  the  head- 
wa1>ers  of  the  Missouri  as  tho  to  guide  the  way- 
farers on  their  long  journey. 

"  With  the  building  of  the  railroads  the  old 
highway,  no  longer  used,  became  obliterated. 
Its  very  whereabouts  began  to  be  forgotten 
and  to  be  the  subject  of  imending  disputes. 
Four  years  ago  an  old  man,  almost  eighty,  be- 
gan a  movement  for  permanently  marking 
the  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  Since  then  the 
matter  has  grown  into  a  national  affair. 
This  old  man  was  Ezra  Meeker.  He  started 
from  his  home  in  Puyallup,  Wa.shington,  in 
January,  1906,  and  retraced,  in  a  prairie- 
schooner  drawn  by  oxen,  the  journey  that  he 
had  made  from  Missouri  over  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  18.52.  He  spent  a  year  on  the  road. 
Everywhere  he  stopt  and  urged  the  people 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  followed 
the  Oregon  Trail  as  pioneers,  to  erect  monu- 
ments and  markers  so  that  all  memory  of 
the  great  historic  highway  might  not  be 
lost.  When  he  reached  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, he  did  not  end  his  journey  there. 
Still  driving  his  oxen,  he  plodded  on  to 
Wa.shington,   D.  C." 

Mr.  Dayton  says  Mr.  Meeker  is  now  "re- 
tracing the  old  trail  and  setting  wooden  posts 
wherever  a  monument  or  marker  will  be  j 
needed,  so  that  the  cost  may  be  estimated 
accurately."  Mr.  Meeker  seeks  also  to  in- 
spire and  keep  alive  enthusiasm  among  State 


COLORADO 

To  breathe  its   sparkling  ozone — to  bathe  in 

the  sunshine  of  the  Golden  West — to  climb      ~^  ?;r-.-p-    '  \^_  \ 

its  rugged  peaks — to  revel  in  the  perfect  sports  that  abound — make  life 
worth  living.     The  very  going  is  a  joy.      The  de  Luxe 

Rocky   Mountain   Limited 

— daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  direct — 

w^hirls  you  away  from  your  many  cares  into  a  land  of  emancipation.  A  little  journey 
amid  I  he  luxuries  of  a  drawing-room,  a  downy  berth  and  dining  service  superb,  is  a  foretaste 
of  the  fun  to  follow.  Every  comfort  of  a  modern  home,  tempered  with  just  a  spice  of 
club  life  and  an  ever-changing  panorama,  make  every  minute  of  the  trip  a  pleasure. 

Viclrola  recitals  and  world's  news  service  en  route 

Other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  OmaJia, 
and  Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone    Park  and  the    Pacific    Coast. 


Rock 
Island 


Why  not  Colorado  and  Yellowstone  Park  or  California?  We'll  tell  you  how. 
Our  free  book,  "  Under  the  Turquoise  Sky,"  profusely  illustrated,  contains  a 
fund  of  information  for  the  traveler.     It  is  well  worth  reading.      Free  upon  request. 


8  La  Salle  Station 


L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


Chicago,  III. 
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"It  is  just  grand" 

That's  what  every  woman  says  about  the  latest 

^*Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunk 

The  simplicity  of  the  new  "  Likly  "  packing  ar- 
rangement—only a  single  strap — is  a  priceless 
advantage,  and  is  quick  and  easy  to  operate. 
This  trunk  will  readily  carry  sixteen  or  eight- 
een suits  or  gowns  and  the  accessories  to  go 
with  them,  and  every  garment  is  instantly  ac- 
cessible when  the  trunk  is  opened. 

In  addition  to  the  wardrobe  section,  there  is 
a  large  and  complete  chiffonier  section,  in- 
cluding a  drawer  especially  designed  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  hat,  but  which  may  be  utilized  for  other  purposes. 

The  *' Likly**  Midget  Wardrobe  Trunk  for  Men 

is  also  one  of  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  most  compact  wardrobe  trunks  ever  made,  and 
is  an  excellent  short-trip  trunk  for  busy  men. 

If  you  appreciate  having  your  belongings  kept  in  perfect  condition  and  instantly  accessible 
while  travelling,  you  need  a  "  Likly  "  wardrobe. 

Complete  Wardrohe  Trunin  Booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  sent  on  request. 

Henry  Likly  &  Company 

200  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,   N.    Y. 
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me  Vaceition  Land 

of  America. 

New  England  Seashore 

The  Adirondack  Mountains 

Thousand  Islands,  Saratoga  Springs 

Lakes  George  and  Champlain 

Berkshire  Hills 

Reached  from  all  directions  by  the  fast  through  trains   of  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

"America's  Greatest  Railway  System" 

Let  us  plan  your  Vacation 

l/you  will  tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  the  length  of  titne 
and  amount  of  money  you  desire  your  holiday  to  embrace,  whether 
you  want  continuous  traveling  or  not,  and 
give  some  idea  of  your  taste  regarding  sur- 
roundings, amusements,  etc.,  we  will  pro- 
pose one  or  two  trips  for  your  cotuideration 
with  complete  information.  Address  New 
York  Central  LinesTravel  Bureau,  Room 
543  Grand  Central  Terminal,  N.  Y.,  or 
Room  1443  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago 
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In  Thi!s 


Week's 
Issue 


Vacation  Trips 
In  Our  Own  Land 


Helpful 

Sugges- 
tions 


In  this  week's  issue  we  publish  a  series  of  special 
articles  on  attractive  summer  trips  and  vacation  resorts. 
We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers  many  of 
whom  will  soon  decide  their  vacation  plans,  these  articles  and 
also  the  announcements  of  attractive  trips  and  resorts  appear- 
ing in  our  Travel  Columns.  If  you  do  not  see  advertised  in 
these  columns  just  the  travel  suggestion  you  are  seeking, 
write  to  The  Literary  Digest  Travel  and  Resort  Directory, 
44  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Don't 
Fail  to 
Read  tbe 
Travel  \A- 
vtTtlsementH 
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cation 
Time  Will 
Soon  Be  Here 


Positively  the  Best  Protection 

Against  HOUSE  THIEVES  and  FIRES 
A  Deposit  Box  at  Home  Solidly  Built  in  the  Wall 

Meilink's  Steel  Wall  Safe 

is  all  SHEET  STEEL  construction.  ALL  BRASS  lock 
and  bolt  work.  Latest  improved  type  of  combination  safe 
lock.  Finish  and  design  harmonize  with  finest  interior 
decorations.  Hide  it  in  a  closet,  or  behind  a  picture  or 
piece  of  furniture  if  you  like. 

Adds  materially  to  rentinj;  and  selling  value  of  APART- 
MENTS. FLATS  and  DWELLINCS. 

Yon  Cannot  Afford  to  Leave  it  Out  of  That  New  Building 

PRICES-$14.00  AND  UP.  BUILT  IN 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  of  Houie,  Office  and  Wall  Safes 

50,000  Meilink  Safe*  in  use.  Not  one  ever  opened  by  HouseThieves 

THE  MEILINK  MFG.  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


and  local  historical  societies.  In  spite  of  his 
age  he  "  believes  he  will  live  five  years  longer." 
He  hopes  to  see  the  completion  of  the  work. 
With  his  own  hands  on  his  first  trip  Meeker 
has  "inscribed  twelve  boulders  and  set  up  one 
hundred  wooden  posts."  One  of  the  plans 
connected  with  the  trail  is  ultimately  to  make 
it  a  national  highway  known  as  the  Pioneer 
Way. 

A  VACATION    ON   HORSEBACK 

Quincy  Scott,  in  Recreation,  describes  in 
detail  the  pleasures  and  costs  of  a  vacation 
spent  in  the  saddle.  With  his  wife  he  has 
made  the  journey  on  horseback  from  Minneap- 
ohs  to  Seattle.  His  outfit  for  two  riders 
is  given  by  items:  Fist,  the  following  articles 
as  necessary  for  each: 

Stout  halter  head-stall;  snafl3e  bit  and 
reins;  McClellan  saddle;  2  military  blankets; 
poncho;  canteen;  hunting  knife  (if  neces- 
sary); clasp  knife  (having  reamer  blade); 
pocket  match-safe  (generous);  30  feet  soft 
rope  for  picket  (|  in.  or  1  in.,  according  to 
quality);  4  ft.  strand  unwound  from  heavy 
soft  rope,  for  hobbhng;  compass;  6  or  8 
rawhide  thongs;  shaving  things;  tooth-brush; 
comb;  medium-weight  shoes  (one  pair); 
canvas  leggings;  riding-breeches  (roomj-, 
woolen);  flannel  shirt;  coat-sweater;  3  pr. 
socks;    1  pr.  heavy  wool  socks  for  sleeping; 

1  suit  light  wool  underwear;  2  pr.  light 
athletic  drawers;   revolver  (if  wanted). 

For  use  in  common,  there  should  be: 

Divisible  dog- tent;  Light  cowbell;  vial  of 
fly-dope;  whisky-flask;  Light  carbine  and 
boot  (if  necessary);  .22  caliber  repeater  and 
boot;  ammunition  (most  of  it  for  the  .22); 

2  qt.  flat-bottomed  saucepan  (and  lid) ;  light 
skillet;  2  plates,  of  aluminimi,  that  will  nest 
in  skillet;  hand-ax,  with  sheath;  small 
two-faced  carborundum  stone;  8  small  twill 
bags  for  flour,  sugar,  etc.;  tin  box  or  can 
for  match  supply;  2  tin- cups;  2  forks  and 
spoons;  1  tablespoon;  vaseline,  roll  of 
bandage,  adhesive  plaster;  hand-mirror 
with  folding  handle;  needles  and  thread 
(fine  and  coarse),  scissors,  wax,  thimble; 
A  few  fish-hooks  and  some  line;  burlap  sack 
for  oats,  etc:  sugar-sack  for  odd  purposes; 
currycomb. 

This  outfit,  which  ' '  will  cost  each  rider  fifty 
dollars  or  more  according  to  where  and  how 
he  buys,"  served  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  for  all 
their  needs  "  through  every  kind  of  country, 
under  conditions  varying  from  the  mud  and 
slush  of  winter's  hang-overs  to  the  blister- 
ing heat  of  midsummer's  sand  and  sage- 
brush, through  the  wind-swept  monotony  of 
prairie  and  brush-land  and  on  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Rockies  and  Cascades;  yet 
weighing  less  than  fifty  pounds  to  each 
horse,  including  the  shooting-irons,  the  saddle, 
and  a  few  days'  grub."  By  traveling  in 
this  way,  sleeping  and  eating  out  of  doors, 
two  persons  can  live  "on  a  dollar  a  day." 
Mr.  Scott  says  further: 

"  Never  let  inexperience  keep  you  from  it — 
the  longer  the  ride  the  more  surely  you  will 
be  a  saddle  expert  at  the  end  of  it;  while  the 
expense  is  not  greater  than  that  of  other 
vacations  commonly  indulged  in  by  those 
who  think  they  could  not  afford  the  horse- 
back outing. 

"The  most  vital  thing  in  the  equipment  is 

your  horse.     Except  for  a  very  short  trip, 

indeed,  it  doesn't  pay  to  hire  a  horse.    Count 

on  selling  him  for  considerably  less  than  you 

\  pay  for  him,  and  it  will  still  be  economical 

I  to  own  him  while  you  use  him.     If  he  dies 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


or  gets  hurt  you  will  lose  anj-way,  so  that 
does  not  figure. 

"  If  the  horse  is  too  big  he  will  hammer  him- 
self out  and  will  need  too  much  fi-oii.  He 
should  not  weigh  over  1.000  pounds,  and  it  is 
surprizing  what  work  will  be  done  1\a-  an  SOO- 
pound  pony  of  the  right  sort.  It  is  with  a 
horse  as  with  a  man:  you  can't  alwaj-s  gage 
his  efficiency  by  his  pounds.  "Without  too 
much  thought  of  his  actual  weight,  select 
a  chunky  horse,  with  deep  short  barrel  and 
not  too  much  in  the  way  of  legs.  If  you 
never  bought  a  horse  before,  don't  forget  that 
the  dealer  usually  does  not  expect  to  get  the 
price  he  first  asiis.  He  will  he  terrilily  dis- 
annoiiitod  if  you  don't  beat  him  down  a  little. 

\.  ■      iir;ii      lilockv 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

The  Route  Through  the  Canadian  Rockies 

The  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.       Ideal  climate.       Splendid 
train  service.       Luxurious    Hotels    and  Chalets.       Mountain  climbing.       Pack  horse 
trips.      Boating,  Fishing  and  numerous  natural  attractions.      Swiss  Guides. 
The  Playground  of  America 

Send  4  cents  for  copy  of  our  beautiful  booklet  "  Cliallenfje  of  the  Mountains." 
Amis-  Camkron,  Genl.  Traffic  Agt.  Yv'^>-__   Robkrt  Kerr,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
\     458  Broadway  >C8^  S  ^"^^^^&t-^_S^g^  Montreal,  Canada 
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complete   outfit  for   a   VAC.\TI0N    on    liUKSl.HAC  k. 

hoofs,  not  scaly,  brittle,  nor  flat;  big  heart; 
short,  unsagging  back;  and  brains.  A  little 
wickedness  will  do  no  harm — it  often  goes 
with  the  toughness  you  want — but  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  a  stupid  mount.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  gelding  is  best.  He  is  less 
emotional  than  a  full-sexed  horse  of  either 
gender,  and  more  reliable. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  PERHAPS  OUTDONE 

William  T.  Hornada,\-,  Director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  writes  in  Recreation 
of  the  splendors,  largeh'  imknown,  of  the 
proposed  Glacier  Park  in  Northwestern  Mon- 
tana. "Itsassets,"  he  says,  "are magnificent 
snow-capped  mountains,  a  bewildering  arraj- 
of  glaciers,  lakes  and  streams,  grand  forests, 
great  wealth  in  wild  life,  and  accessil:>ility, 
that  is  almost  beyond  belief."  He  has  no- 
where el.se  (and  Mr.  Hornaday  is  a  mighty 
traveler  and  hunter)  seen  "so  splendid  a 
combination  of  towering  peaks  and  precipices, 
deep-plunging  valleys,  thousand-foot  water- 
falls, and  glacial  lakes.''  For  grandeur  of 
scenery  and  for  plenteousness  of  it.  Glacier 
Park  will  make  the  Yellowstone  'seem  tame 
and  commonplace."  .\s  projected,  the  park 
will  contain  1,400  square  miles  in  which  are 
250  lakes,  (iO  glaciers,  and  peaks  from  0,000 
to  10,0()0  feet  high.  It  is  estimated  by  old 
guides  to  contain  700  mountain  sheep,  200 
elk,  2,500  moose,  1,500  grizzlies,  .3,000  black 
bears,  and  10,.500  mountain-goats.  It  is 
extremely  accessible.    Mr.  Hornaday  .says: 

"In  exactly  two  hours  from  the  main  line 
of  a  great  tran.scontinental  railway,  you 
land  in  what  Capt.  Jack  Crawford  would  call 
'God's  ante-room,'  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mc- 
Donald! You  get  off  the  train  at  Belden 
station,  the  second  stop  east  of  Columbia 
Falls.  After  a  short  ride  of  less  than  an  hour, 
through  splendid  high  forest  and  over  a  good 
wagon  road,  you  land  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
Another  hour  by  motor-boat,  covering  ten 
miles  of  blue  water,  lands  you  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  with  splendid  steep  mountains  loom- 
ing up  on  three  sides  of  you.  and  the  forest 
primeval  all  aroimd." 


"Quaint  Cape  Cod" 

Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would  enjoy 
yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that  await  vow 
on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting,  the  bathing,  the 
fishing  and  the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this  summer, 
send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod." 

It's  Free 

Write  A.  B.  Smith,   G.  P.  A., 

Room   184   New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


SEEING  WASHINGTON 

This   O    Spring 

acauainteJ  ■  Triole    the   blea. 


Get  acquainted 
before  you  go 


Triple    the  pleas- 
ure of  your  visit 


The  advance  kfunvledge  gained  of  Your  great  public 
machine — of  personalities  —  of  places — from  a  few  evenings 
spent  in  delightful  company  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart 
Monroe's  chatty,  intimate  book  about  the  national  capital 
is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  your  ticket  Xo  Washington. 
Just  as  interesting  if  you  are  not  going.  Out  of  the  "Guide- 
book" class  Dainty  gray  cloth,  i8o  pages,  thoroughly 
illustrated.  Mailed  for  »i. 10  stamps.  DON'T  MISTAKE 
THE  NAME— 


"Washington, 


[New  Edition 

Its  Sights  and  Insights"  ™""p^«  i 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


Worldly  Wisdom. — Littlk  Willie — "Say, 
Pa,  what  is  worldly  wisdom?" 

Pa — "Worldly  wi.sdom,  my  son,  is  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  failings  of  our 
neighbors. " — Chicago  Xews. 


FOR  A  REALLY  HEALTHY,  ENJOY- 
ABLE AND  INSTRUCTIVE 
HOLIDAY 


Have  a 
Trip  to 


C®TlLara©reS 


'Lan'l  (if  brown  heath  and  shai/i/ii  nuiod. 
Land  of  tlie  mounlain  and  the  fond." 


The  country  of  the  Clans,  the  Bens,  Lochs,  Moors,  and  Glens 
all  linked  with  the  haimting  romance  of  other  days  by  the' 
magic  pens  of  SCOTT  and  BURNS. 

The  Caledonian  ]^y.  Tours  take  you  in  comfort  round  all  tli( 
pittures<iue  and  historic  scenes  by  Train,  Coach,  and  .Steamer 
For  all  information  on  Scotlatid  calf  or  trrifr 

A.  G.  WAND,  '"r-zC" "')■*''■' 287  Fifth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  ^       ^    ,    jf 
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AMERICA 


When  Vacation  Bound 

Come  to  Portland.  The  finest  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic  coast — on  Casco  Bay,  studded  with 
hundreds  o(  beautiful  wooded  islands,  within  a 
few  hours  of  New  York  or  Boston. 


lORTLAND 


P' 

I    MAINE 

The  vacation  City 

offers  every  advantage  of  a  modem  city  with  the 
delights  of  the  shore  and  the  woods  on  every 
hand.  You  can  camp  in  the  wilds,  or  live  in 
palatial  hotels,  up  to-date  boarding  houses  or 
comfortable  cottages.  Enjoy  cool  days  and  rest- 
ful nights  all  Summer  long.  There  is  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  while  at  Portland.  A  va- 
cation here  becomes  a  lasting  pleasure.  Vacation 
time  is  invaluable— don't  waste  it.  A  visit  to 
Portland  will  recuperate  you. 

Fur  through  service  rates,  inquire  local  agent. 
For  free  illustrated  booklet,  address 

M.  C.  RICH,  Secretary  Board  of  Trade 

Exchange  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 


Great  swift  obsen-ation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  " and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.,   8:40  a.  m. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,     8:30  a.  m. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


Are  you  tired  of  the  "  fished 
out "  places  ?  Do  you  want 
to  get  away  from  the  beaten 
track  of  other  vacationers 
and  get  into  a  real  unspoiled 


COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

It's  great  here!  Until  you  whip 
these  lakes  and  streams  with  your 
fishing  tackle  you  won't  know  the 
kind  of  fishing  that  can  still  be  had. 
And  until  vou  explore  this  big  coun- 
try of  endless  streams  and  lakes  in 
your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at 
Its  possibilities. 

There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  forest 
reserve  in  this  section.  It  is  ideal 
for  anyone  who  loves  the  '"open" — it 
is  a  wonderland  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers— it  is  the  real  kind  of  va- 
cation country  now  so  seldom  found. 

The  Company  provides  three 
splendid  hotels— all  equipped  with 
modem  comforts.  The  cuisine  is 
first-class  always.  The  cost  is  not 
high.  You  can  take  a  Pullman 
direct  to  Temagrami  Station  from 
Toronto. 

0)me  to  Temagami— but  send  first  for 
our  handsome  book  on  this  country. 
Its  illustrations  are  a  treat  and  it  gives 
all  kinds  of  information  that's  interest- 
ing: Write  for  a  copy  to-day  as  they 
are  being  sent  out  fast. 

TEMAGAMI  STEAMBOAT  &  HOTEL 
Tenoagami,  Ontario,  Canada. 


I  TEMAGAI 

L2;: 


: 


A  Summer  {,",,•  ^^e  ^ 

- .  ,  and  Hudson 

Vacation      Territory 
==     IS  A  JOY 


The  renowned  summer  resorts,  su- 
perb hotels,  and  unrivalled  beauty  of 
the  diversified  panorama  of  lake,  for- 
est, and  mountains,  attest  the  appro- 
priateness of  its  sub-title  "  A  Summer 
Paradise."  In  through  Pullmans  or 
lake  steamers  tlie  tourist  may  travel  in 
comfort  to  Saratoga  Springs,  Lake 
George,  Lake  Champlain,  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  Lake  Placid,  and  other  Adi- 
rondack resorts — highest  standard  of 
train  service;  meals  on  train  or  steam- 
er; superb  and  moderate-priced  houses 
throughout  this  region. 

Fishermen  can  fill  their  baskets  with 
trout  from  Lake  George,  with  bass  or 
pickerel  from  Lake  Champlain,  and 
the  Adirondack  streams  are  full  of 
brook  trout. 

360-page  ill.  guide  with  full  inform- 
ation and  new  folder  with  historical 
maps,  etc.,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  6c. 
postage. 

Summer  schedules  effective  June  26. 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Rideau  Lakes  Navigation  Co. 

To  Clayton,  Kingston  and  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Steamers  leave  Kingston  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  arrive  at  Ottawa  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  Leave  Ottawa  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  arrive  at  Kingston  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.  For  further  particulars 
and  booklet  address,  CAPT.  D.  NOONAN, 
N.  Y.  Office,  II22  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


VERMONT  VACATION  KESORTS 

l.">0  Page  Illustrated  Rook.  Full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  SumnierResorts  in 
Vermont  and  shores  Lake  Champlain 
with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  $7  per  week  and  up.  Send  6c 
stamps  for  mailing.  Address,  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  II,  385  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

"THE  BRYANT  WAY." 

Delightful,  inexpensive  camping  trips.  Ideal 
way  for  nature  lovers,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  R.  C.BRYANT, 
135  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


When  in  New  York  City 

Stop  at  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
Lexington  Avenue  and  4qth  Street, near  Grand 
C'entral.  Excellent  guest  accommodations. 
Light,  airy  rooms — fifty-six  with  bath.  Rea- 
sonable rates.    Write  for  circular. 


IT'S  COOL  IN  CANADA 
.Spend  your  vacation  in  New  Brun.swick, 
where  days  and  nights  are  cool.  Excellent 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  at  reasonable 
rates.  River,  lake  and  seashore  resorts. 
Good  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  camping, 
and  much  to  interest  all  visitors.  Write  the 
New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association,  St. 
JoH  N ,  N.  B. ,  f  or  illustrated  booklet  and  other 
information. 


TEL  CO.   I 


DEAN  HOUSE  l^SjasK-y. 

Old  Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  located, 
commodious  lawns  running  to  lake ;  fine 
shade  trees,  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.        A.  H.  Dean,  Proprietor. 


To  Transatlantic  Tourists 

"  The  Traveler's  Handbook  "  is  just  what  you 
willneed.  Full  of  hints.  ;Ji.oo.  Funk&  Wag- 
nails  Company,  44-60  East  23d  St., New  York. 

Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Embracing  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Grand  Canyon,  Canadian  Rockies,  Yosemite 
Valley,  Alaska,  etc.  Special  train,  personally 
conducted,  starts  July  2d,  $185.85  to  S307.15. 
covers  all  expenses.  Other  tours  to  principal 
resorts.  Send  for  itineraries,  mention  tour 
desired. 

FRANK  TOURIST  COMPANY 
3Q«  Broadway,  New  York.    Established  1875. 


EUROPE 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  Rest  in  Travel) 

Small  .Select  Parties 

EUROPE 

PASSION  PLAY 

North  Cape  and  Russia,  June  8— British 
Isles  and  Continental,  June  18 — and 
other  delightful  journeys. 

Round  lEl  World 

12  Months'  Tour,  August  10 

7  Months'  Tour,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc..   Sailing 

Oct.  29.     Seven  Months 

Please  mention   which    Booklet   you 

desire 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  given  worthy  consideration. 
SICIL  Y.GREECE— Sail  Jxine  Sel  ,3 1st 
Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Atliena 
Italy,   Germany     Sail   Jane  25,  July  2 
Norway,   Russia — Sail   June  16,  July  2 
England,  Holland — Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 
Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
ig  Trinity  Place        -        -        Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

A  Few  )  June  11.  $590 
Vacancies  in  >  June  18,  $620 
These  Tours  )  July     9.  $375 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Itineraries 

THK  BOSTOIV  TRAVKIi  SOCIKTY 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


CLARK'S 

ORIENT 

CRUISE 


Magnificent     Steam. 

ship  "Arabic"  leaves 

Feb.  4;  rates  $400  up, 

including  shore  excur. 

sions;  71    enchanting 

days.  Stop-over  privileges.  Program  ready. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Times  BIdg.,  New  York 

WORLD  TOUR— ORIENT 

Also :  Tour  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  (Christmas 
in  Rome) ,  and  France,  sailing  November. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(3 lit  year) 
32  Broadway        -       -        NEW  YORK 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BKj%COiV    STKEKT,     Z.    BOSTO\ 


$250 


EUROPE|^o"otl^[TheIdealWay 

J.  I>.  <.iR.%HAni 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  105.5-D,  Plttsibiirg' 

EUROPE— Two  Vacancies 

in  party  of  eight.  June  25  to  Aug.  27.  $590. 
Best  seats  for  Passion  Play.  Coaching 
through  IJolomites.  Address  Miss  Abbie  R. 
VVyman,  87  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you 


see 


and  meet  the  real  British  character  and 
get  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull. 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  everywhere. 
Read  his  book  if  you  have  been  to  London. 
It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been 
—it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $1.50.  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The  Real    Latin   Quarter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
S.MiTH.  With  100  drawings  and  camera  snap 
shots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures  by 
Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith.  i2mo.  Cloth,  Ji. 20.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


EUROPE 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Cook's  semi-annual  Tour  of  South  Amer- 
ica leaves  New  York  July  20.  A  com- 
plete tour  of  09  days 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Thirty-ninth  ainiual  series  of  Tours  de 
Liixe  include  Honolulu,  Japan,  Korea, 
Manchuria,  Northern  and  Southern 
China,  Manila.  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
Ceylon,  Northern  and  Southern  India, 
Burma,  Egypt.  Westbound  from  San 
Francisco  August  23,  September  13,  27, 
iqio;  Eastbound  from  New  York  No- 
vember 5,  24,  IQIO,  January  7,  iqii. 

Tours  to  Europe,  and  the  Passion  Play 
at  Ober  Ammergau.  Official  Agents  for 
the  Passion  Play. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travellers  Cheques  are 
Good  AH  Over  the  World. 


1 


ATiVOWEKKS   Coslinc  $77 
VACATION  Only  I  I 

JAMAICA  and  HAYTI 

including  4  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  Jamaica,  with  calls  at  Jamai- 
can outports  andjeremie,  Hay  ti.  Also 
II  days  ocean  trip,  with  meals  and 
superior  stateroom  on  large  and  com- 
fortable "  Prinz"  Steamer  leaving 
New  York  on  alternate  Saturdays. 

Other  trips  of  12-26  days  duration 
costing  from  $68  to  $115.     Several 
including  the  Panama  Canal. 
Summer  Round  Trip    (Cfl  tn  CCE 
Rate  to  Jamaica  vDU  ID  vDw 

Write  for  detailed  itinerary. 
ATI.AS  SERVICE 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41.45  B'way,  W.  "r. 

IGI 


MARSTERS 


TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 

Desirable  berths  still 
available  for  sailings  in 
May,  June,  July  and 
August  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Continental 
ports  and  British  Isles.  Small  select  par- 
ties; comprehensive  itineraries;  competent 
conductors;  moderate  rates.  Correspond 
with  GEOKGE  E.  MARSTERS 
248  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
31  WEST  30th  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


TWENTY  TOURS 


Oberammergau  in  every  one.  Italy.  Sailing 
dates,  May  2 1  to  July  q.  Auto  Tour  in  France, 
not  expensive.  Germany,  sailing  July  2, g,  16, 
20,  30.  North  Cape,  with  or  without  Russia. 
Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scotland.  Our  leaders  shmv 
yoH  much  7>toder>i  life.  Write  for  travel  and 
hotel  brochure.  Free. 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton.  WUconsin 
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THEODORE'S  WARNING  TO  JOHN   BULL 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  admonition  to  his  host 
John  Bull  to  wield  the  big  stick  more  vigorously  in 
Egypt  is  treated  by  the  British  press  as  a  full-sized  and 
somewhat  disconcerting  sensation,  but  from  no  quarter  do  the 
ex-President's  words  evoke  more  horri- 
fied protests  than  from  certain  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  His  blunt  announce- 
ment to  England  that  in  Egypt  "  in  cer- 
tain vital  points  you  have  erred  and  it  is 
for  you  to  make  good  your  error,"  while 
carrying  general  amazement  in  its  train, 
seems  to  bring  almost  as  much  joy  to  the 
Tory  Opposition  as  it  does  embarrassment 
to  the  Liberal  Government.  For  his 
American  critics  the  shock  lies  in  his  ap- 
parent lack  of  sympathy  with  Egypt's 
aspirations  toward  self-government, 
rather  than  in  his  breach  of  etiquette  in 
undertaking  to  put  his  host's  house  in 
order.  Further  opportunities  to  advise 
Europe  are  promised  by  his  selection  by 
President  Taf  t  to  head  a  new  commission 
on  international  peace. 

"  If  Patrick  Henry's  speech  was  treason 
to  the  Crown,  then  Roosevelt's  is  treason 
to  the  Republic ;  if  Roosevelt  is  right, 
our  Revolution  was  a  mistake,"  exclaims 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  "  An  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  who  can 
consign  the  people  of  Egypt  for  all  time 
to  the  despotism  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
the  man  to  solve  the  troubles  of  the 
American  people, "  declares  the  New  York 
World,  which  suggests  the  Colonel's  con- 
tinued sojourn  in  England  because  "  we 
would  much  rather  have  him  bedevil  the 
British  Government  than  the  American 
Government."  "Apparently  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  held 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  other  good  Ameri- 
cans, that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  gov- 
ern another  man  against  the  other  man's 
will,"    remarks  the  Boston   Advertiser, 
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Vou've  done  some  pretty   decent  things  without 

delay  or  fuss. 
And  you're  full  of  grit  inside  you — and  that's  what 

appeals  to  us 


while  the  New  York  Evening  Post  depicts  Europe  moved  to 
wonder  "  that  an  American  ex-President  in  his  progress  through 
foreign  lands  should  so  emphatically  aline  himself  always  on 
the  side  of  the  rulers." 

The  incident  which  evoked  these  caustic  comments  occurred 
on  May  31  in  the  London  Guildhall,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 

just  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Immediately  availing  himself 
of  this  freedom  to  assume  toward  his 
hosts  the  role  of  candid  friend,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  England's  mistakes 
in  Egypt.  Perhaps  his  bluntness  of 
speech  should  not  be  classed  as  entirely 
gratuitous,  since  only  ten  days  before  the 
London  Spectator  had  exprest  the  hope 
that  "  owing  to  the  conditions  of  national 
mourning  under  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
visited  us,  we  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
one  of  those  plain-spoken  addresses  such 
as  he  has  often  given  his  own  country- 
men." The  Spectator  was  not  disap- 
pointed. After  a  few  words  of  thanks 
for  the  honor  just  conferred  on  him,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  went  on  to  remind  his  hearers 
that  he  had  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Africa 
and  had  there  had  opportunity  to  observe 
conditions  in  four  Pritish  protectorates — 
East  Africa,  Uganda,  the  Sudan,  and 
Egypt.  About  the  first  three,  he  ex- 
plained, "  I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
what  is  pleasant  as  well  as  true,"  but 
about  the  fourth  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  "  because  they  are  true,  whether 
or  not  they  are  pleasant."  Plunging 
therefore  into  the  subject  of  Egypt,  he 
explained  that  "  I  would  not  talk  to  you 
about  youi-  own  internal  affairs  here  at 
home,  but  you  are  so  very  busy  at  home 
I  am  not  sure  whether  you  realize  just 
how  some  things  are  abroad " ;  and  in 
further  apology  for  his  course  he  added : 
"  I  advise  you  only  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  on  which  I  have  myself 
acted  as  an  American  President  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Philippines. "  After  a.sserting 
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that  England  had  given  Egypt  the  best  government  she  had  had 
in  2,000  years,  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  on  to  explain  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  there  is  a  grave  menace  to  both  the 
Empire  and  to  civilization.     Thus : 

"  Recent  events,  especially  vs^hat  happened  in  connection  with 
and  following  the  assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha  [the  Egyptian 
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"HAVE  YOU  SEEN  HIM   PASSING  BY?" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Premier  who  was  killed  by  a  Nationalist],  have  shown  that  in 
certain  vital  points  you  have  erred  and  it  is  for  you  to  make 
good  your  error.  It  has  been  an  error  proceeding  from  an  effort 
to  do  too  much,  and  not  too  little,  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves.  But  unfortunately  it  is  necessary  for  all  of 
us  who  have  to  do  with  uncivilized  peoples,  especially  fanatical 
peoples,  to  remember  that  in  such  a  situation  as  yours  in  Egypt 
weakness,  timidity,  and  sentimentality  may  cause  even  more 
far-reaching  harm  than  violence  and  injustice.  Of  all  the 
broken  reeds  sentimentality  is  the  most  broken  reed  on  which 

righteousness  can  lean 

"  The  attitude  of  the  so-called  Egyptian  Nationalist  party  in 
connection  with  this  murder  has  shown  that  they  are  neither 
desirous  nor  capable  of  guaranteeing  even  primary  justice,  the 
failure  to  supply  which  makes  self-government  not  merely  an 
empty  but  a  noxious  farce.  ...  It  was  with  the  primary  object 
of  establishing  order  that  you  went  into  Egypt  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  .  .  .  Now,  either  you  have  a  right  to  be  in  Egypt  or 
you  have  not.  Either  it  is  or  it  is  not  your  duty  to  establish 
and  keep  order.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  not  the  right  to  be 
in  Egypt,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  establish  and  keep  order  there, 
then  by  all  means  get  out  of  Egypt.  If,  as  I  hope,  you  feel  that 
your  duty  to  civilized  mankind  and  your  fealty  to  your  own 
great  traditions  alike  bid  you  to  stay,  then  make  the  fact  and 
the  name  agree  and  show  that  you  are  ready  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  yours.  It  is  the  thing,  not  the  form,  which 
is  vital.  If  the  present  forms  of  government  in  Egypt  estab- 
lished by  you  in  the  hope  that  they  would  help  the  Egyptians 
upward  merely  serve  to  provoke  and  permit  disorder,  then  it  is 
for  you  to  alter  the  forms,  for  if  you  stay  in  Egypt  it  is  your 
first  duty  to  keep  order  -above  all,  to  punish  murder  and  bring 
to  justice  all  who  incite  others  to  commit  murder  or  condone 
crime  when  it  is  committed.  When  a  people  treat  assassination 
as  the  corner-stone  of  government  they  forfeit  all  right  to  be 
treated  as  worthy  of  self-government.  Some  nation  must  gov- 
ern Egj'pt.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  decide  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  be  that  nation. " 

Presumably  because  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  of  the  press  do 
not  feel  that  he  is  in  any  need  of  apologists,  we  have  up  to  the 
present  found  few  serious  defenses  of  his  Guildhall  speech  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  American  papers.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
however,  takes  his  critics  seriously  to  the  extent  of  replying: 


"  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  the  veriest  sciolist  in  his  acquaintance 
with  Anglo-Egyptian  politics,  yet  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  note  with  his  own  eyes  the  extraordinary  advance  made  by 
Egypt  under  British  control,  nor  the  evil  possibilities  in  the 
disposition  to  halt  that  advance  in  the  interests  of  a  movement 
indorsed  by  a  minority  of  the  people  only  and  behind  which  are 
the  sinister  agencies  of  the  pistol  and  the  knife.  Possest  of 
this  power  of  comprehension,  he  was  entitled  to  speak  his  mind 
to  the  Guildhall  audience." 

Among  the  thousand  people  assembled  in  the  Guildhall  to 
hear  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  and  now  Opposition  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  Lord  Cromer,  who  "  studied  and  governed  Egypt 
for  thirty  years."  Mr.  Balfour,  we  are  told,  "  listened  carefully 
with  a  slight  inscrutable  smile  on  his  face."  We  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  Lord  Cromer's  attitude  during  the  address,  but  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  surmises  that  he  "  must  have  been 
deeply  imprest  by  the  way  in  which  a  fresh  mind,  working  with 
lightning  rapidity  and  infallible  judgment,  can  arrive  at  results 
which  a  plodding  intellect,  compelled  to  make  its  way  through 
a  maze  of  facts  and  elusive  tendencies,  does  not  feel  certain 
that  it  can  itself  reach  at  all."  In  his  great  book  on  "  Modern 
Egypt "  Lord  Cromer  declares  himself  in  favor  of  working  for 
Egypt's  ultimate  autonomy,  and  deprecates  the  attitude  of 
"  brutal  antipathy  "  to  the  political  aspirations  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  But  this,  remarks  The  Evening  Post,  was  before 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  convincing  demonstration  that  Egyptian  self- 
government  is  '  not  merely  an  empty  but  a  noxious  farce. '  "  To 
quote  further : 

"  Which  is  the  sentimentalist,  the  traveler  who  unsparingly 
condemns  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Egypt  on  the  strength 
of  hasty  impressions,  or  the  cautious  and  seasoned  administrator 
who  pleads  for  sympathy  with  it,  and  warns  his  countrymen  that 
they  must  be  prepared  for  temporary  abuses  of  new-granted 
liberty,  and  that  they,  an  alien  race,  can  not  '  ever  create  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  in  the  breasts  of  the  Egyptians  akin  to  that 
felt  by  a  self-governing  people  for  indigenous  rulers  '  ?  Senti- 
mentality may  be  a  broken  reed,  but  it  can  hardly  be  a  more 
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NEVER   AGAIN  ! 

— Powers  in  the  New  York  American. 

unsafe  support  than  extemporized  knowledge  and  belligerent 

cock-sureness 

"  It  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  affair  if  the  point  is  made  that  for 
the  original  patentee  and  upholder  of  the  square  deal,  his  in- 
stincts unfailingly  lead  him  to  take  sides  against  the  under-dog. 
It   is   something  of   national   concern   that   the   man    who   is 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  WILL  NOW  HAVE  TO   LOOK  TO  HIS  LAURELS. 


-Fox  in  the  Chicago  Post. 


supposed  most  completely  to  typify  American  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions should  go  out  of  his  way  to  scoff  at  the  principles  and 
beliefs  upon  which  American  institutions  are  built,  and  in  de- 
fense of  which  American  blood  has  been  shed.  Cock-sure  Mr. 
Roosevelt  telling  Lord  Cromer  how  to  rule  Egypt  would  be 
amusing,  whatever  his  advice  might  be.  But  both  he  and  his 
country  would  appear  to  much  better  advantage  if  his  uncalled- 
for  advice  were  on  the  side  of  human  brotherhood  and  liberty, 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  mailed  fist." 

But  for  fur>-  of  onslaught  none  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  on 
this  occasion  compares  with  Mr.  Hearst,  who  expresses  his 
views  in  part  as  follows  in  a  long  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  American  and  his  other  papers  in  the  United  States : 

"  Americans  who  love  their  country  and  believe  in  republican 
institutions  are  shocked  and  outraged  to  hear  this  supposed  rep- 
resentative of  republicanism  preaching  the  domination  and  op- 
pression of  subject  states  and  advocating  an  imperialism  more 
severe  than  even  the  representative  of  empire  would  dare  pub- 
licly to  avow 

"  Why  should  he  deny  the  accepted  American  idea  of  the  right 
of  self-government  and  contradict  the  statement  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  a  just  government  is  based  upon  the 
consent  of  the.  governed  ? 

"  If  Roosevelt  is  right,  then  Washington  was  wrong,  and 
Jefferson  was  wrong. 

"  If  Roosevelt  is  right,  then  our  Revolutionary  War  was  a 
mistake ;  the  Boston  Tea  Party  a  treasonable  act,  and  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill  the  murderous  violence  of  revolutionists. 

"  If  Roosevelt's  speech  expresses  the  ideas  of  modern  Ameri- 
canism, Patrick  Henry's  patriotic  words  should  be  torn  from 
the  First  Readers  of  young  Americans  and  Roosevelt's  truckling 
twaddle  substituted.  Let  our  sons  no  longer  be  taught  to  de- 
claim '  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death !  '  but  let  them  be 
taught  to  plead  for  imperialism  and  oppression." 

The  New  York  Sun  sees  a  resemblance  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
address  to  "a  speech  in  Congress  for  home  consumption,"  and  is 
convinced  that  his  admirers  in  this  country  will  resent  any  sug- 
gestion that  he  does  not  know  more  about  the  Egyptian  problem 
than  Lord  Cromer.  The  New  York  Globe  characterizes  the 
speech  as  "  a  life-line  to  the  Tories, "  remarking : 

"  Colonel  Roosevelt  'gave  'em '  imperialism  straight — 
preached  in  prose  the  doctrine  that  Kipling  presents  in  verse. 
It's  the  white  man's  business  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  yel- 
low and  black,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  miserable  senti- 
mentalist when  he  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  '  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. '  " 

As  Britain's  policy  in  Egypt  is  one  of  the  controversial  mat- 
ters on  which  the  two  chief  parties  in  British  politics  are 
divided,  the  Unionist  papers  naturally  indorse  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
views,  while  the  Liberal  press  play  the  anvil  chorus  to  his 
preaching.  "  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  prefers  realities  to  the  proprieties 


where  vital  interests  are  concerned, "  remarks  the  London  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "  so  does  the  judgment  of  the  British  people. " 
While  confessing  that  "  it  is  humiliating  to  receive  this  rebuke 
from  an  alien  critic,  even  from  one  animated  by  so  sincere  a 
friendship, "  The  Standard  admits  that  "the  censure  is  deserved. " 
The  speech,  it  adds,  was  "  more  piquant  than  politic, "  but  "  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  as  we  might  say,  is  not  out  for  politeness."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  does  not  pretend  that  his  words  are  not  bitter 
medicine,  but  bravely  remarks :  "  If  we  are  still  a  sensible  people 
we  shall  swallow  the  dose  held  out  to  us,  and  we  shall  take  such 
unmistakable  measures  afterward  as  may  complete  the  cure." 
Turning  to  the  Liberal  organs,  we  find  not  only  dissent  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  views,  but  frank  criticism  of  his  international 
bad  manners.  The  Daily  Chronicle,  the  organ  of  moderate 
Liberalism,  notes  that  his  address  "  outraged  every  canon  of 
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Stales  of  America.    Guildhall,  London,  May  31st,  1910." 

Some  think  it  significant  that  the  motto  under  the  city's  anus 
reads  "  Domine  Dirige  Nos." 

official  and  international  propriety,"  but  finds  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  "  we  may  take  his  outspokenness  as  a  compliment 
to  Anglo-American  solidarity. "  The  Daily  Newn  characterizes 
as  "  most  unfortunate  "  his  "crude  way  cf  handling  a  delicate 
problem,"  while  The  Star,  London's  leading  Radical  evening 
paper,  admonishes  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  is  not  exempt  from 
the  customs  of  civilized  nations.     To  quote  more  fully : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  us  what  he  thinks  about  us  yesterday. 
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The  temptation  to  tell  Mr.  Roosevelt  what  we  think  of  him  is 
irresistible.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  hearing  plain  speaking, 
for  he  has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  stew  of  eulogy.  The  first 
thing  he  has  to  learn  is  that  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  politicians  by  the  customs  of  civilized 
nations." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  in  the  Guildhall  incident  reminds 
William  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  of 
the  precocious  youth  vvho  undertook  to  teach  his  grandmother 
how  to  suck  eggs.  His  tone  of  oracular  wisdom  also  has  the 
tendency,  says  Mr.  Stead,  to  provoke  the  remonstrance  which 
Lord  Westbury  addrest  from  the  bench  to  a  bullying  barrister : 

'■  'Brother,'  said  Westbury,  'may  I  beg  you  to  remember  I  am 
at  least  a  vertebi-ate  animal.  Your  tone  would  hardly  be  de- 
corous if  you  were  God  Almighty  addressing  a  black  beetle." 


MR.  TAFT'S   RAILROAD  HOLD-UP 

A  FEELING  of  pained  surprize  is  said  to  have  stolen  over 
our  railroad  magnates  as  they  heard  the  news  that  the 
-  Administration  had  blocked  a  rate-advance  on  twenty- 
five  Western  roads  by  an  injunction  obtained  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  rates  were  to  go  into  effect.  They  were  "  startled 
and  thrown  off  their  balance  by  this  unexpected  move,"  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  If  the  injunction  had  been  secured  a 
little  earlier,  they  could  have  started  a  suit  to  dissolve  it  and 
perhaps  have  postponed  its  execution ;  if  it  had  been  secured  a 
little  later,  the  rates  would  already  have  been  effective,  and  it 
■would  have  been  too  late.  As  the  Washington  Times  remarks, 
it  was  issued  "  in  the  nick  of  time."  It  was  also  issued  in 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  the  boyhood  home  of  Mark  Twain,  who  might 
have  appreciated  the  way  Mr.  Wickersham  outwitted  and  put 
the  laugh  on  the  railroad  lawyers.  What  might  have  happened 
if  the  restraining  order  had  been  delayed  till  midnight  of  May 
31,  instead  of  being  issued  at  6 :  30  p.m.,  was  illustrated  on  the 
same  day  in  the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  body  handed  down 
a  decision  approving  an  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission modifying  certain  railroad  rates  in  the  same  region 
after  a  wrangle  lasting  three  years.  The  present  case  has  been 
abruptly  settled  out  of  court,  the  railroads  agreeing  to  with- 
draw the  proposed  increases  until  the  passage  of  the  pending 
Railroad  Bill  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  pass  on  new  rates  before  they  go  into  effect.  While  this 
promise  averts  a  legal  battle,  the  economic  problem  underlying 
the  case  still  remains  the  same. 

While  pain  and  surprize  were  caused  by  this  sudden  attack, 
little  short  of  consternation  was  caused  by  the  ruthless  way  the 
President  and  his  Attorney-General  overturned  the  faith  the 
railroad  magnates  felt  in  their  good-will.  The  last  Republican 
National  Convention  had  favored  amending  the  Interstate  Com-- 
merce  Law  "  so  as  to  give  railroads  the  right  to  make  and  pub- 
lish traflSc  agreements  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion." The  President  favored  such  a  clause  in  the  Railroad  Bill 
and  declared  the  practise  "  will  prevail  whether  the  law  permits 
it  or  not."  And  as  if  this  were  not  strong  enough,  he  added: 
"No  one  suggests  the  wisdom  of  instituting  prosecutions  under 
the  Antitrust  Law  to  prevent  this  practise."  Within  a  month, 
however,  complains  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  President 
attacks  this  group  of  Western  roads  as  a  trust  acting  in  restraint 
of  trade,  because  they  followed  his  advice.  As  if  in  reply  to  the 
Administration's  act,  forty  or  fifty  Eastern  and  Central  trunk 
lines  joined  in  increasing  freight  rates,  and  orders  for  improve- 
ments and  equipment  involving  millions  of  dollars  were  canceled. 
The  outlook,  thought  the  newspaper  observers,  was  for  a  tremen- 
dous legal  battle  between  the  railroads  and  the  Government,  now 
happily  averted.  The  railroad  men  confest  that  they  were  bewil- 
dered by  the  Government's  action.  As  one  railroad  official  put  it : 


"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  requires  them  to  unite  in  es- 
tablishing through  rates  and  joint  tariffs  for  interstate  business 
and  imposes  severe  penalties  for  violation  of  this  provision. 
The  Sherman  Law  prohibits  them  from  uniting  in  agreements 
in  restraint  of  trade,  so  the  railroads  are  between  two  fires." 

The  "  cost  of  living  "  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  this 
question  and  figures  are  given  to  show  that  we  all  have  an  in- 
terest in  it.  The  injunction  restraining  the  roads  from  making 
the  proposed  advances  in  rates  was  secured  on  the  plea  that  the 
twenty-five  roads  were  acting  in  unison  instead  of  in  competi- 
tion, and  not  on  the  plea  that  the  advance  was  unjust  or  exorbi- 
tant. Yet  the  controversy  centers  around  the  latter  question, 
and  it  was  stated  in  the  injunction  itself  that  "  unless  such  a 
restraining  order  be  issued  said  advances  will  become  effective 
June  1,  1910,  to  the  grave  harm  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  The  increases  were  to  affect  between  140  and 
150  of  the  principal  commodities  of  commerce  and  involved  an 
aggregate  increase  variously  estimated  at  from  $170,000,000  to 
$500,000,000  a  year.  No  increase  was  made,  we  read,  on  oil  and 
petroleum.  Shippers  assert  that  the  gross  increase  would 
amount  to  about  $10  a  year  per  family,  the  country  over.  As  it 
applied  to  a  few  States  in  the  Northwest,  the  average  per  family 
there  would  be  much  higher.     Says  the  Washington  Times  : 

"  Freight  rates  are  a  vital  element  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
when  these  ratos  go  up  on  a  long  list  of  commodities,  as  in  this 
case,  every  ho.Tie  is  affected,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  the 
producer,  and  the  business  man.  It  is  charged  there  is  a  vast 
conspiracy  afoot  to  bull  the  price  of  railroad  stocks  by  forcing 
freight  rates  upward.  If  this  is  true,  the  facts  should  be  known 
and  the  conspiracy  crusht,  and  more  than  that  it  should  be  made 
unhealthy  for  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  it." 

The  guilt  of  the  defendants  was  assumed  at  once  by  some  edi- 
tors. These  simultaneous  freight  increases  "  wear  all  the  aspect 
of  concerted  action,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  "  in- 
deed, they  could  not  take  place  without  prearrangement  and 
agreement  among  the  railroads."  "  Nobody  is  childish  enough," 
adds  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  to  believe  that  the  traffic  managers 
of  several  roads  hit  on  the  thought  of  making  the  same  advances 
on  the  same  day. "  The  net  earnings  of  the  roads  are  cited  by 
the  Philadelphia  Record  as  evidence  that  they  "  have  no  excuse 
foi-  raising  their  rates  except  that  they  believe  they  can  get 
more,"  and  the  Atlanta  Journal  compares  them  with  predatory 
trusts,  and  intimates  that  our  patience  has  a  limit :  "  A  free 
horse  is  sometimes  ridden  to  death,  but  a  free  people  may  be 
ridden  to  revolution. "  These  roads  "  have  taken,  at  a  crucial 
time,  just  the  sort  of  step  necessary  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  demand  for  sterner  disciplinary  measures, "  thinks  the  Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph;  and  the  New  York  World  charac- 
terizes their  defiance  of  the  law,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
President  was  trying  to  obtain  more  favorable  legislation  for 
traffic  agreements,  as  a  piece  of  "audacious  impudence." 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  Administration  began  this 
action  against  the  railroads,  say  the  Washington  dispatches,  but 
its  hand  was  forced  by  a  delegation  of  Western  shippers  and 
Congressmen  who  trooped  into  the  Attorney-General's  office  on 
Decoration  Day  and  demanded  that  he  enforce  the  law.  Mr. 
William  D.  Haynie,  their  spokesman,  appealed  to  the  Attorney- 
General  as  "  the  protector  of  the  people  against  contracts,  com- 
binations, or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce." 
He  continued : 

"  Since  1906,  the  year  the  Hepburn  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  became  effective,  the  settled  policy  of  the 
railroads  in  Western  Trunk  Line  territory  has  been  to  advance 
every  rate  that  it  was  found  possible  to  advance.  This  constant 
series  of  advances  has  culminated  in  tariffs  issued  to  become 
effective  upon  June  1,  1910,  and  it  is  announced  that  these 
tariffs  will  be  followed  by  still  other  advances. 

"  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
burden  imposed  upon  the  manufacturers,  producers,  and  con- 
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NO  WON'DER  THE   PRESIDENT  S  TRAVELING   EXPENSES   ARE   SO   BIG. 

— Plaschke  in  the  St.  Louis  Post. 


DISCORDS. 


I  COULD  PLAY   A  GRAND  PIECE  IF  THEY  WOULD  ONLY  STOP 
FIGHTING    AND   Pl'MP  THE    ORGAN." 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


sumers  has  become  too  great  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
these  last  advances  must  be  resisted  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  only  recourse  which  is 
open  to  us  in  attacking  these  proposed  advances  in  rates  is  to  wait 
until  the  tariffs  become  effective  and  proceed  against  the  rail- 
roads before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been 
proven  by  our  experience  in  attacking  other  advances  that  have 
been  made  since  1906  that  this  method  is  slow  and  cumbersome, 
and  that  if  our  efforts  are  resisted  to  the  court  of  last  resort  by 
the  railroads  it  will  take  us  at  least  two  years  to  obtain  final 
adjudication  of  the  questions  involved.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  attempt  to  meet  the  present  emergency  in  such 
manner,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  obtain  relief  from  the  threatened  imposition 
of  these  advances  is  through  action  under  the  Sherman  Law." 

The  railroad  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  higher 
freight  rates  are  necessitated  by  the  increased  wages  they  are 
paying,  and  they  point  out  that  rates  must  be  raised  in  concert 
or  not  at  all.  As  one  official,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
says: 

"We  are  all  up  in  the  air.  We  can't  tell  what  to  do  until  this 
case  has  been  settled.  Our  rate  plans  have  all  gone  to  smash. 
If  we  can't  get  together  and  talk  over  rates,  I  don't  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  It  would  be  folly  for  one  road  to  try  to 
increase  rates  by  itself ;  that  would  be  ruination  to  its  busi- 
ness;  but  the  roads  can't  pay  the  present  wages  and  keep  up 
the  rate  of  dividends  unless  the  freight  rates  are  increased. 

"  It  should  be  taken  into  account  that  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  affected  the  railroads  as  well  as  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Supplies  cost  us  more  and  we  have  to  pay  higher  wages. 
We  have  just  come  through  a  session  with  our  employees  in 
which  we  granted  a  general  increase  all  along  the  line.  Now, 
it  looks  as  tho  we  were  to  be  told  that  we  can't  raise  our  freight 
rates  so  as  to  pay  the  higher  wages. 

"  But  wait  until  the  railroads  begin  to  lay  off  men  and  counter- 
mand orders  for  new  equipment,  and  then  the  public  will  wake 
up  to  what  this  thing  means.  The  country  is  mightily  depen- 
dent on  the  railroads  for  its  prosperity  and  it  needs  a  good  les- 
son. A  protracted  period  of  business  depression  will  teach  the 
people  to  give  the  railroads  a  chance." 

"  Rates  must  go  up,"  says  Slason  Thomp.son,  a  Chicago  rail- 
road expert,  "or  you  will  have  one  of  the  biggest  smashes  this 
country  has  seen  for  many  a  day."  The  presidents  of  the 
various  roads  affected  seem  divided,  in  their  interviews,  between 
a  desire  to  say  that  the  roads  will  all  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
a  wish  to  assure  the  public  that  the  shares  and  bonds  of  their 


own  particular  roads  are  O.  K.  and  as  good  as  gold.  So  the  net 
result  of  their  remarks  is  a  little  indefinite.  One  of  them  gets 
around  the  dilemma  neatly  by  saying  that  the  roads  will  main- 
tain their  solvency  by  ceasing  their  "  purchases  of  cars  and  en- 
gines, rails  and  ties,  tools  and  other  materials."  Thus  "  the 
manufacturers  will  find  their  orders  dwindling  away, "  and  some 
day  "  they  will  wake  up  to  find  their  factories  closed."  The 
railroads  will  thus  be  solvent  and  the  rest  of  the  business  world 
ruined.  "  Then  they  will  regret  the  ill-considered  haste  which 
led  them  to  fight  against  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
situation." 

The  fallacy  that  people  can  attack  the  railroads  with  impunity 
is  exposed  by  the  New  York  Herald,  which  adds  a  word  of  re- 
assurance for  shareholders.     We  read  : 

"  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  Washington  that  the  rail- 
ways are  something  quite  apart  from  the  people — that  they  are 
the  property  of  a  few  millionaires  or  of  the  men  who  operate 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railways  are  owned  by  the 
people,  and  an  attack  upon  them  is  an  attack  upon  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  most  thrifty  and  responsible  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Who  are  the  chief  holders  of  railway 
bonds  ?  The  fire-insurance  companies,  in  which  the  property 
of  the  people  is  insured ;  the  savings-banks,  to  which  the  econ- 
omies of  the  people  are  entrusted.  And  the  shares  of  these 
corporations  are  held  by  individual  investors  and  by  institutions 
that  have  invested  in  them  trust  funds  for  the  widows  and  the 
orphans. 

"  The  railways  are  not  owned  by  a  few  millionaires,  but  by 
the  people.  Transportation  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  country's 
industries,  and  is  the  industry  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  are  interested  as  owners,  and  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  employees.  The  Antitrust  Law  was  not  invoked  to 
prevent  an  advance  by  manufacturers  in  the  price  of  supplies 
used  by  the  i-ailways.  It  was  not  invoked  against  the  labor- 
unions  to  prevent  the  demands  they  made  for  increased  wages 
from  the  railway  companies  and  it  can  not  be  successfully  in- 
voked to  prevent  the  railways  from  raising  rates  to  offset  the 
increased  cost  of  operation  resulting  from  the  higher  cost  of 
wa<res  and  supplies. 

"  The  railways  are  owned  by  the  people,  and  when  their  case 
is  brought  before  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  they  will  as- 
.suredly  get  '  a  .s(iuare  deal.'  Therefore,  we  repeat,  the  obtain- 
ing of  this  bolt  fi'om  the  blue,  this  eleventh-hour  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Western  roads  from  raising  their  rates,  need  cause 
no  alarm  among  investors.  Let  Wall  Street  '  bears'  play  their 
own  game;  the  owners  of  good  securities  should  not  permit 
th«mselves  to  be  frightened,  but  should  '  hold  fast.'  " 
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CURTI8S   BEGINNING   HIS    ALBANY    TO   NEW    YORK    FLIGHT 


OPENING  THE  AVIATION   SEASON 

WILL  THE  flight  of  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  from  Albany  to 
New  York  be  as  completely  overshadowed  by  longer 
and  more  spectacular  flights  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  as  the  voyage  of  Fulton's  Clermont  has  been  sur- 
passed by  the  achievement  of  the  ocean  steamship  of  to-day  ? 
Many  newspaper  prophets  agree  that  it  will.  Now  that  an 
English  aviator,  Captain  Rolls,  has  outdone  Bleriot  and  De 
Lesseps  by  making  a  round  trip  over  the  English  Channel,  from 
Dover  to  Calais  and  return  without  alighting,  the  aviation  season 
of  1910  seems  to  be  in  full  swing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Toledo  Blade  predicts  that  this  will  be  a  great  year  for 
long-distance  flying  in  this  country.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
inducement  to  daring  aviators.  Many  "  meets  "  and  cross-country 
flights  have  been  arranged  for,  altho  aeronautic  interest  will  be 
largely  centered  in  the  $25,000  prize  offered  by  the  New  York 
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PASSING    HIGHLAND   FALLS. 

Times  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  for  an  aeroplane  race  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York,  and  in  addition  a  purse  of  $30,- 
000  that  has  been  put  up  by  the  New  York  World  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  a  similar  flight  between  New  York  and 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Curtiss  announces  that  he  will  be  represented 
in  each  of  these  events,  while  word  comes  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 


that  the  Wright  brothers  will  enter  all  the  proposed  long-dis- 
tance aeroplane  contests  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

Altho  his  flight  from  Albany  to  New  York  was  not  as  long  as 
Paulhan's  from  London  to  Manchester,  Curtiss  traveled  faster 
and  with  unerring  certainty.  The  distance,  137  miles,  was 
covered  in  152  minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of  54.78  miles  an 
hour.  He  left  Albany  at  7  in  the  morning,  and  after  flying  75 
miles,  made  his  first  stop  in  a  field  a  little  below  Poughkeepsie. 
After  an  hour's  rest  here,  he  went  on  down  the  river  and 
alighted  in  New  York  City,  on  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  at  10 :  35,  having  won  The  World's  $10,000  prize.  After 
a  brief  stop  here  he  went  on  down  to  Governor's  Island  where 
his  aeroplane  could  be  housed.  Curtiss  followed  the  river  all 
the  way,  flying  generally  several  hundred  feet  above  it.  His 
only  serious  difficulty  came  when  passing  Storm  King  in  the 
Highlands  just  below  West  Point,  where  steamboat  captains 
had  warned  him  that  he  might  experience  some  strange  vaga- 
ries of  the  wind.     Mr.  Curtiss  tells  it  thus  in  The  World  : 

"  Well,  I  had  got  nearly  past  the  promontory  of  Storm  King 
and  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  prospect  of  getting 
through  the  Highlands  without  much  trouble,  when  without 
warning  my  machine  took  a  sudden  plunge  downward  and  side- 
ways. I  droptwith  her  about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  It's  just  like  dropping  that 
far  in  an  elevator  shaft,  if  you  can  imagine  the  feeling  I  mean. 

"  I  was  nearly  upset,  and  my  heart  jumped  into  my  mouth, 
but  by  quick  and  strenuous  efforts,  pushing  the  controls  forward 
to  the  very  limit,  I  managed  to  regain  my  equilibrium,  and  then 
I  slowed  down  speed  and  dropt  to  a  lower  level.  I  dropt  till  I 
was  but  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  at  times,  I  guess,  and  found 
conditions  there  much  better.  The  air  near  the  ground  is  often 
banked,  like  a  cushion  or  buffer,  and  offers  safe  traveling  when 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  so  inviting. 

"  I  found  rising  and  falling  currents  and  eddies  and  gusts  of 
air  all  the  way  past  West  Point,  but  they  didn't  bother  me 
when  I  got  down  nearer  the  water.  The  river  widened  out  be- 
neath me  as  I  passed  Peekskill,  and  then  I  encountered  a  steady 
breeze  with  no  serious  irregularities." 

The  favorite  line  of  newspaper  speculation  on  this  record- 
breaking  flight  relates  to  the  aeroplane's  possible  use  as  a  war 
engine.  While  the  Buffalo  Express  does  not  believe  that  the 
aeroplane  in  its  present  form  can  add  much  to  the  problems  of 
war,  other  papers  agree  with  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  president  of 
the  Aeronautic  Society  of  New  York,  who  says:  "  We  have  by 
aviation  opened  up  the  sky  as  the  battle-field  for  the  next  great 
war."    Mr.  Curtiss  is  quoted  as  saying  after  his  flight: 

"  I  could  have  blown  up  the  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  set  fire 
to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  along  the  Highlands,  destroyed  the 
railroad  tracks  on  both  shores,  and  cleared  the  river  of  its 
shipping." 

While  the  flying-machine  men  have  given  war  a  new  weapon, 
have  they  not  also  "  found  and  blazed  a  road  to  peace  ?  "  asks  the 
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New  York  World.     And  the  New  York  American  answers  un- 
hesitatingly in  the  affirmative : 

"  The  great  game  of  war  is  all  up 

"  What  nation   in  the  future  will  care  to   buttress 
1,800  men  in  a  battle-ship,  when  a  single  man  in  an  aero- 
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GLEN'.V    H.    CCRTI3S    AT  THE    END   OF  THE   JOl'RXEY. 

PLANE,    WITH   A  BOMB   IN    HIS  HAND,    CAN    DESTROY    THEM    IN  A 
MOMENT  ? 

"  What  Treasury  of  the  future  will  care  to  vote  $10,000,000  for 
a  dreadnought,  when  a  whirring  gust  of  paddles  in  the  air  can 
reduce  it  to  scraps  of  steel  ?  " 


BRYAN'S  HINT  TO  GOVERNOR  HARMON 


D 


tC-^ — ^  O  YOU  lack  courage,  or  do  you  prefer  the  dark- 
lantern  methods  that  are  responsible  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  so  many  corporation  tools  to  the  Senate  ?  " 
asks  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  in  a  sharp  editorial  addrest  to 
(Jovernor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  to  whom  many  Democratic  leaders 
look  as  their  next  Presidential  candidate.  While  the  immediate 
subject  of  The  Commoner's  open  letter  was  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  coming  convention 
of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  Committee,  it  is  widely  inter- 
preted as  a  warning  hint  to  Democracy  no  less  than  to  Governor 
Harmon.  "  It  is  tantamount,"  thinks  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
(Rep.),  "  to  notice  from  the  perennial  candidate  that  he  means 
either  to  run  again  himself  or  to  name  the  man  who  does  run." 
The  letter  or  editorial  which  is  arousing  so  much  interest  is 
headed  "To  Governor  Harmon,"  and  reads  as  follows: 

"  Have  you  any  influence  with  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee ?  If  you  have,  why  did  you  not  urge  the  committee  to  in- 
clude the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in 
its  call  for  a  State  convention  ?  If  you  urged  this  upon  the  com- 
mittee and  were  turned  down,  why  don't  you  appeal  to  the 
convention  as  Governor  Marshall  did  ?  He  made  a  fight  for  the 
no.-nination  of  a  Senatorial  candidate  and  won— not  only  won  a 
victory  for  the  Indiana  Democracy  but  won  a  place  among  the 
national  leaders  of  the  party.  Are  you  willing  to  follow  his 
example  ?  If  not,  how  will  you  explain  your  attitude  ?  Do  you 
lack  courage,  or  do  you  prefer  the  dark-lantern  methods  that 
are  responsible  for  the  elevation  of  so  many  corporation  tools 
to  the  Senate  ? 

"  If  you  falter,  prepare  to  stand  aside.  The  Democratic 
party  is  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with.  It  has  suffered  so  much 
from  the  secret  manipulations  of  the  predatory  interests  that 
it  demands  daylight  methods  and  honest  politics.  It  is  up  to 
you,  Governor." 

In  a  courteous  and  somewhat  lengthy  reply  the  Governor  ex- 


plains that  he   favors  direct  election  of  Senators,  but  that  the 
present  situation  in  Ohio  is  peculiar.     To  quote  in  part: 

"  In  Ohio  this  year  the  sentiment  among  the  Democrats  has 
been  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  their  constituents.  It  was  so  strong  that,  tho  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  men  aspire  to  the  Senatorship,  none  of  them 
took  advantage  of  our  new  primary  law  to  go  before  the  voters, 
as  they  might  have  done. " 

This  sentiment,  he  further  explains,  "  is  due  to  the  general 
belief  that  in  the  present  unusual  situation  in  Ohio  an  attempt 
to  settle  the  Senatorship  in  advance  would  increase  the  risk  of 
having  no  Senatorship  to  settle. "    He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  If  the  subject  was  to  be  taken  up  at  all  it  should  have  been 
done  at  the  primary.  Failing  that,  it  should  have  been  included 
in  the  call  for  the  election  of  delegates.  For  the  convention 
now  to  take  it  up  would  produce  discord  and  lead  to  charges  of 
bad  faith  and  snap  judgment  on  an  occasion  to  which  all  Demo- 
crats look  forward  with  gladness  and  hope.  And  if  nevertheless 
the  peoijle  should  elect  a  Democratic  legislature,  abundant  ex- 
cuses could  be  afforded  to  members  for  refusing  to  be  bound  by 
the  action  of  the  convention. 

"  Mr.  Bryan's  opinion  is  always  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect,  but  I  am  confident  that  his  long  absence  has  made  him 
unfamiliar  with  the  present  peculiar  conditions  in  Ohio,  and  that 
if  he  knew  them  as  they  are  known  here  he  would  see  the  good 
policy  of  omitting  the  Senatorship  from  | consideration  by  the 
convention.  Nobody  has  been  mentioned  as  the  first  Democratic 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  many  years  who  would  not  worthily  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  State,  and  with  public  sentiment  astir 
as  it  is  nobody  can  hope  to  be  considered  who  would  not  so  repre- 
sent them." 

Tom  L.  Johnson  has  joined  forces  with  Mr.  Bryan  in  demand- 
ing that  the  Democratic  Convention  which  is  to  renominate 
Harmon  for  Governor  shall  also  name  its  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Bryan  and  Johnson 
will  not  oppose  the  Governor's  renomination. 

The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  has  always  opposed 
Mr.  Bryan,  indulges  in  this  characteristic  fling : 

"  When  the  late  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  was  in  the 


1807-1910. 
—  Macaiilcy  in  tin-  New  York  World. 

flesh  Mr.  Bryan  held  him  in  high  regard,  tempered  only  by  a 
gnawing  fear  that  he  might  have  some  plutocratic  friends. 

"  Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  is  now  conspicuous  enough  to 
merit  and  receive  the  same  distinguished  attention.  Mr.  Bryan 
looks  with  favor  upon  this  great  Democrat  also,  but  he  enter- 
tains a  sickening  doubt  of  his  courage 

"  Any  other  gentleman  of  Jeffersonian  tendencies  who  chances 
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to  be  elected  to  higrh  office  will  be   likely  also   to   fall    a    few 
inches  short  of  the   Bryan   standards. 

"  In  this  fashion  are  the  hopes  Democracy  blighted  as  they 
bloom.  The  eagle  eye  of  the  Western  killjoy  is  upon  them. 
Like  Death,  the  reaper,  he  cuts  them  down ;  like  the  grave- 
digger.  he  gathers  them  in." 

The  independent  Washington  Star,  however,  justifies  and 
explains  Mr.  Bryan's  course  in  Ohio  as  follows: 

"  The  brewing  and  the  distilling  interests  were  no  more  act- 
ive in  the  Indiana  contest  of  two  years  ago  than  they  will  be 
in  the  Ohio  contest  of  this  year.  And  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  legislature  and  the  reelection  of  Gov- 
ernor Harmon.  If  therefore  those  interests  interfered  in  In- 
diana and  caused  a  scandal,  may  they  not  do  the  same  thing 
in  Ohio  next  winter  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself  ?  An 
uninstructed  legislature  will  be  an  invitation  for  them  to  swoop 
down  on  Columbus,  and  make  their  money  talk. 

"As  The  Star  recently  stated,  a  Democratic  Senatorship  will 
be  a  tempting  prize  in  Ohio  practically  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  If  it  is  left  to  the  legislature  to  bestow  in 
the  old  way  there  will  be  an  old-fashioned  scramble  for  it.  Mr. 
Bryan  would  eliminate  all  dangers  of  a  scandal.  He  sees  in  the 
State,  as  others  do,  men  worthy  of  the  office,  and  he  thinks  one 
of  them  should  be  named  for  it  by  the  people  themselves  acting 
through  a  regularly  organized  convention." 


MR.  LORIMER'S   PROTESTATION   OF 

PURITY 

WHEN  A  MAN  has  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inno- 
cence, we  are  told,  his  soul  is  at  peace  despite  the 
slurring  accusations  of  a  world  united  in  derision 
against  him.  This  seems  to  be  the  position  of  Senator  Lorimer. 
His  best  friends,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  seem  to  be  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
who  are  delaying  the  investigation  of  charges  against  him  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  resign.  His  other  critics  do  not  seem  to 
go  even  that  far  in  his  favor. 

On  April  30  the  Chicago  Tribune  published  a  statement,  over 
the  signature  of  Charles  A.  White,  that  Senator  William  Lori- 
mer, of  Illinois,  had  obtained  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  bribery.  Mr.  White,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture, confest  to  receiving  $1,000  for  his  vote  for  Lorimer. 
Similar  confessions  soon  followed  from  Assemblymen  Michael 
S.  Link  and  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  altho  none  of  these  men 
claimed  to  have  received  the  money  directly  from  Mr.  Lorimer, 
or  to  have  been  approached  by  him  in  person.  On  May  28  Mr. 
Lorimer,  addressing  the  Senate,  hotly  denied  all  the  charges 
and  demanded  that  they  be  investigated  by  a  Senatorial  com- 
mittee. By  a  curious  coincidence,  almost  at  the  moment  that 
he  was  thus  protesting  his  innocence  and  laying  bare  to  his 
colleagues  in  Washington  an  infamous  conspiracy  to  blacken 
his  character  and  ruin  his  career,  in  Springfield  a  State  Senator 
—  D.  W.  Holstlaw— was  confessing  to  a  grand  jury  that  he  also 
had  been  well  paid  for  his  Lorimer  vote — the  price  in  this  case 
being  $2,500. 

We  quote  a  few  characteristic  passages  from  Mr.  Lorimer's 


10,000-word  protestation  of  innocence.  After  explaining  that 
urgent  business  in  Chicago  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
make  his  statement  at  an  earlier  date,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  Tribune  article  charges  that  the  Hon.  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
bribed  Charles  A.  White  to  vote  for  me.  ...  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  would  be  who  would  dare  to  offer  a 
bribe  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  much  less  ask  him  to  bribe  others. 
He  has  lived  in  his  present  home  town  practically  all  his  life, 
and  is  one  of  its  most  highly  respected  citizens.  ...  He  is,  all 
in  all,  a  strong,  high-minded.  God-fearing,  honorable  man.  I 
recall  a  pleasant  chat  that  I  had  with  him  on  an  occasion  when 
we  were  discussing  the  hereafter,  and  during  the  course  of 
which  he  told  me  that  he  believed  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover. 
Such  a  man  will  not  stoop  to  so  low  a  level  as  to  become  a  bribe- 
taker or  a  bribe-giver." 

White's  alleged  confession,  we  are  assured,  was  not  written 
by  White,  but  by  "a  trained  newspaper's  hand."  White,  he 
asserts,  was  merely  "a  pliant  tool,"  a  "poor,  low  creature" 
who  "sold  what  little  was  left  of  his  manhood."  As  to  the  Link 
and  Beckemeyer  confessions  Mr.  Lorimer  says : 

"  When  the  whole  truth  concerning  their  so-called  '  confession  ' 
is  disclosed  in  court  it  will  be  shown  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
to  the  mind  of  every  man,  friend  and  foe,  that  these  men  did 
not  receive  a  dollar  for  their  vote  for  me  ;  and  no  other  member 
of  the  legislature  confest  that  he  had  been  bribed  or  paid  to 
vote  for  me.  The  charges  stand  as  they  stood  April  30,  the  un- 
corroborated lies  of  The  Tribune  supported  only  by  the  bought 
signature  of  their  weak  tool.  White. 

"  When  The  Tribune  said  that  I  had  offered  or  given  money  to 
any  member  of  the  legislature,  or  that  any  money  was  offered 
to  any  member  of  the  legislature  for  his  vote  for  me,  it  lied, 
and  it  knew  it  lied.  Not  one  dollar  was  paid  to  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  for  his  vote  for  me. 

"  When  the  truth  is  known  everybody  will  understand  that  the 
publication  of  the  Tribune  article  signed  by  White  is  a  part  of 
a  political  conspiracy  to  drive  me  out  of  public  life,  to  ruin  me 
financially  because  I  will  not  do  as  other  Republicans  in  Illinois 
have  done— place  myself  under  the  absolute  control  and  dictator- 
ship of  The  Tribune.'" 

The  answers  to  this  "  vindication,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
are  four— Charles  A.  White,  Michael  S.  Link,  H.  J.  C.  Becke- 
meyer, and  D.  W.  Holstlaw."  And  it  adds,  "there  will  be 
others."  In  the  mean  time,  two  Illinois  grand  juries  are  busy 
with  the  case.  Referring  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  counter-charges 
against  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  St.  Louis  Republic  remarks : 

"  All  this,  if  true,  is  very  bad,  but  very  much  beside  the 
point.  How  did  the  omnipotent  Tribune  induce  all  these  men 
to  incriminate  themselves  and  eternally  blast  their  reputation, 
simply  in  order  that  it  might  still  further  afflict  a  great  and 
good  man  who  had  already  suffered  so  much  ?  " 

Accepting  as  true  Mr.  Lorimer's  assertion  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  b:  ibery,  says  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  "  the 
State  of  Illinois  owes  a  duty  to  itself  to  start  an  investigation 
that  will  show  what  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned  over 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  that  they  would  put 
many  thousands  of  dollars  into  a  corruption  fund,  and  succeed 
in  debauching  legislators  to  carry  out  their  wishes." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  is  annoying  when  the  price  mark  on  one's  tora  will  not  ;  ome  olf. — 
Chicago  Xews. 

Yho  the  Ballinger  inquiry  has  cost  $15,000,  it  is  worth  many  lirnes  that 
to  the  magazines. —  Boston  Transcript. 

It  may  be,  as  is  claimed  by  eminent  counsel,  no  crime  to  bribe  an  Illinois 
legislator,  but  it  surely  is  bad  form. — Cliicago  Post. 

.■Vnvw.w,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  another  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  as  well  known  as  Mr.  Ballinger.  —  Washington  Times. 

Heat  waves  do  not  usually  come  from  the  north,  but  Alaska  seems  to  be 
furnishing  Washington  with  more  than  is  comfortable. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Er.YPTi.w  donkey-drivers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  naming  their 
animals"  Koosevelt  "are  now  sadly  torn  between  patriotism  and  profit.  —  X<  ir 
York  Evening  Post. 


Buv-p.\RTis.\\sHiP  at  Albany  sees  good  times  ahead  once  more. — Xew 
York  Evening  Po.«^ 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  submarine  as  an  engine  of  destruction  has 
long  passed  ov .  of  the  experimental  stage. — Xew  York  Evening  Post. 

The  suffragettes  ought  to  arrange  to  hold  a  jubilee  over  President  Taft'.-s 
announcement  that  Mrs.  Taft  is  the  "real  President."— Roc/ips/er  Democrat  and 
CliJonicls. 

ArrE.i  a  two  hours' talk  with  Senator  Root,  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  reported 
as  "reticent."  The  Senator  sliould  talk  oftener  to  the  Colonel.— .Vfir  York 
World. 

When-  Mr.  Roosevelt  returns  home  he  will  observe  that  certain  other 
Republican  bosses  have  been  very  successful  in  elephant-killing,  and  without 
leaving  the  State.— .Veu'  York  World. 
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CONFEDERATION   IN  LATIN   AMERICA 

THE  SHADOW  of  North  American  influence,  falling 
across  the  Latin-American  Republics,  leads  some  of  the 
European  and  South  American  press  to  ask  whether  the 
territory  once  won  for  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  great  conqiiis- 
tadores,  should  not  be  confederated,  wholly,  or  in  groups,  as  a 
matter  of  self-protection.  The  obvious  arguments  are  put  forth 
that  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  three  leading  Latin-American 
nations  is  identical.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  of  the 
same  ethnic  origin  and  undivided  by  religious  differences.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  owning  no  overlord.  Canada  and 
Australia    have    become    confederated,    one    in    a    dominion. 


This  paper  says  that  such  an  alliance  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  near  future,  and  adds: 

"  Such  a  union  of  republics  would  augment  the  power  of  every     / 


It  would  assure  the  peace  of 


THREE    FLEETS    WuUlH     A  A  i  '   illNXi. 

The  navies  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  three  Repviblits 
which  are  contemplating  confederation.  Argentina's  huge  dread- 
noughts, Moreno  and  fiivnddvia.  are  to  he  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  London  Sphere,  which  publishes  this  picture,  calls 
the  Brazilim  Minaci^  (icrars  "  without  doubt  the  most  powerful 
fighting-ship  in  commission." 

the  other  in   a   commonwealth,  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States. 

What  prevents  the  institution  of  a  similar  great  South  Ameri- 
can Confederacy  ?  According  to  the  Vossische  Zcitnng  (Berlin), 
Dr.  Saenz  Pena,  President-elect  of  Argentina,  and  General 
Hermes  da  Fonseca,  President-elect  of  Brazil,  are  actually  to 
meet  in  the  German  capital  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Euro- 
pean statesmen  on  this  question.  An  article  written  in  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  preponderance  of  North  American  influence 
in  the  Latin  Republics  appears  in  the  Berliner  Morgenpost,  a 
widely  circulated  morning  and  evening  paper.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  we  are  told,  threatens  South  America  with  complete 
subjection  to  our  commercial  monopoly.  The  writer  concludes 
as  follows: 

"  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  three  great  Republics,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile,  to  unite  and  assert  their  independence  of 
the  Northern  Republic,  and  to  raise  the  cry,  '  South  America 
for  South  Americans  !  '  By  this  means  they  will  also  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  them  to  Europe.  .  .  .  The  German  Empire 
n-ould  certainly  favor  such  a  movement,  and  is  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  independent  development  of  the  South  American 
nations  in  every  possible  way,  short  of  compromising  present 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States." 

The  press  of  the  most  important  Latin  Rei)ublic,  concerned 
are,  however,  divided  on  this  proposition.  In  Argentina  it  is 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Diario  del  Commerrio,  the  great 
trade  journal  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  indeed  of  all  South  America. 


state  that  should  be  party  to  it 
the  Continent,  and  if  it  were 
consummated  the  imperial 
dreams  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  would  at  once 
be  proved  absurd.  Such  an 
alliance,  which  would  leave 
to  each  such  state  its  com- 
plete autonomy,  could  not 
fail  to  prove  advantageous. 
When  we  consider  the  diver- 
sity of  commercial  products 
yielded  by  these  three  coun- 
tries, it  is  easy  to  see  what 
positive  benefits  would  result 
from  a  zollverein,  or  tariff 
union,  in  increasing  eco- 
nomic exchanges  in  trade." 

The  important  Prensa 
(Buenos  Aires)  remarks  that 
the  project  of  such  a  confed- 
eration has  been  long  in  the 
air,  but  has  never  come  up 
before  the  South  American 
Governments  for  favorable 
consideration.  This  journal 
denies  that  the  Republics  are 
dreading  our  encroachments. 
On  the  contrary  it  declares  :        ^"^  ^"^^^^  P"EsinENT  o,-  the  .uu:en- 

TINE   UEPLBLK  , 

"  Never  before  have  the 
sentiments  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  been  more 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  At  no  period  of  our  histoiy 
has  the  Government  at  Washington  inspired  this  country  with 
more  complete  confidence  than  is  felt  at  present.  The  cordi- 
ality which  reigns  in  the  relations  of  North  and  South  America 
is  perfect.  .  .  .  Surmisings  to  the  contrary  can  only  arouse 
foreign  prejudices  against  the  civilization  of  our  land." — 
Translations  made  for   The  Literary  Digest. 


Dr.  I'oquo  Saenz  Pefia.  who  is  to 
visit  Berlin  to  discuss  the  practica- 
bility of  'confederating  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile. 


UNCLE   SAM   THiEli   T(i    KIND   OIT   WHY    THE    HELL   OK   PE.\rE    WON  T 
RING    IN    .SOUTH    AMERICA. 

—  Union  (.Santiago,  Chile). 
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EGYPT  PREDICTS  BRITAIN'S   EXIT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  speech  on  British  rule  in  Egypt 
gives  point  to  an  article  on  the  subject  that  has  just 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Nationalist 
leaders.  That  the  territory  which  Lord  Cromer  so  forcefully 
improved  has  disappointed  England  and  that  she  contemplates 
evacuating-  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Suez  Canal  is  the 
substance  of  an  article  in  a  nev^^  organ  of  the  Nationalist  or  New 
Egyptian  party,  the  Shoob  (Caii-o).  The  author  of  the  essay 
is  Bey  Salem,  a  rising  young  barrister. 

*"  The  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  England  now  desire 
evacuation,"  writes  the  Bey,  "  and  are  waiting  impatiently  for 
a  good  opportunity  to  justify  their  withdrawal  from  Egypt." 
This  writer  seems  to  have  scored  a  clever  "  beat "  on  the  press 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  columns  contain  no  hint  of  this  startling 
change  of  British  opinion,  and  as  he  fails  to  name  the  distin- 
guished statesmen  who  hold  these  views,  the  matter  takes  on 
the  air  of  a  deep  mystery. 

He  derived  his  information,  so  he  says,  during  a  tour  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  men  well  informed  as  to  the  opinions  of 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  civilians.  Their  views  were  confirmed 
by  the  British  residents  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  "England," 
he  says,  "  no  longer  appreciates  the  route  to  India  by  the  Suez 
Canal."  He  finds  that  the  English  in  Egypt  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  the  Egyptians  are  no  inferior  race  and  can  actually 
govei'n  themselves.  Moreover,  the  British  are  disappointed 
with  Eg>'pt  and  wish  to  propitiate  the  Khedive.     Thus  we  read : 

"  Englishmen  in  Egypt  are  no  more  proud  or  arrogant,  and 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  compromise  and  tolerance  with  H. 
H.  the  Khedive  and  the  Government.  Again,  it  seems  as  if 
England  could  not  realize  what  she  once  hoped  to  get  from 
Egypt. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  England  first  occupied 
Egypt,  she  thought  she  would  benefit  by  strengthening  her  com- 
mercial situation  in  the  Mediterranean  which  was  then  the  cen- 
ter of  commerce.  This  was  not,  however,  realized  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  best  commercial  centers." 

Nor  has  the  English  Government  benefited  by  the  wealth  of 
Eg>-pt,  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  companies, 
and  Bey  Salem  declares  that  even  the  Suez  Canal  has  become 
obsolete  and  practically  superseded  as  a  route  to  India.  "  The 
importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  highway  to  India,  etc.,  has 
now  diminished  since  the  construction  of  the  Transsiberian  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railways. "  England  has,  in  short,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,   made  a  dreadful  muddle  of  her  Egyptian 


policy,  and  he  confidently  concludes  that  "  the  longer  England 
stays  in  Egypt,  the  worse  her  political  and  commercial  position 
will  grow." 


FRENCH  TRIBUTES   TO   EDWARD 

THE  GREAT  French  papers  show  a  very  delicate  sym- 
pathy in  speaking  of  the  funeral  cortege  of  Edward 
VII.  It  was  England's  day  of  domestic  sorrow — and 
next  to  that  a  day  of  sorrow  for  France.  Thus  the  Gaulois 
(Paris)  observes: 

"  A  country  so  splendidly  self-contained,  so  indifferent  to  other 
countries,  so  sure  of  itself,  so  admirably  self-controlled,  so  con- 
scious of  its  great  qualities,  so  haughty  over  its  faults,  is  the 
model  people,  a  people  likely  above  all  things  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  native  soil,  their  King,  and  their  flag.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  came  there  on  his  white 
charger  or  that  Mr.  Pichon  appeared  in  his  carriage.  These 
men  were  merely  decorative  and  lay  figures  appearing  at  a 
ceremony  which  was  above  all  a  purely  national  function  in 
which  was  being  paid  to  a  dead  King  and  to  his  successor  the 
national  homage  of  regret  and  hope  due  from  the  English 
people. " 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  and 
America  were  represented  at  the  funeral  the  Temps  (Paris) 
interprets  the  solemn  spectacle  as  a  testimony  to  the  friendship 
with  which  the  late  King  of  England  was  regarded  by  the 
rulers  of  the  world.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  joined  in  doing  the  last  honors  to  a  ruler 
whose  aim,  we  are  told,  had  won  him  the  title  of  "  Edward  the 
the  Peacemaker."  This  writer  reminds  us  that  the  monarch 
to  whom  the  world  was  exhibiting  its  respect  had  introduced  a 
new  factor  into  the  domain  of  international  relations,  and 
we  read : 

"  The  English  people  saw  in  the  procession  presented  by  the 
whole  world  at  the  bier  of  their  sovereign  a  proof  of  the  senti- 
ment of  esteem  universally  felt  for  him.  We  will  not  at  this 
present  moment  insist  on  the  personal  note  which  also  found 
an  echo  even  in  that  moment  of  unanimity.  We  will  simply  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  remark  that  France  took  a  special  part  in 
the  grief  of  England  because  she  recognized  in  Edward  VII.,  as 
she  had  formerly  perceived  in  Alexander  III.,  a  just  compre- 
hension of  her  own  aspirations,  her  designs,  and  her  resources. 
The  clear-sighted  sagacity  of  the  deceased  King,  in  preparing 
and  realizing  Anglo-French  accord,  was  accepted  by  our  country 
as  a  testimony  of  confidence  and  of  sympathy.  This  accord  in- 
troduced into  the  political  order  of  the  world  a  new  element  of 
equilibrium  whose  pacific  and  loyal  value  no  one  of  the  present 
day  can  realize.  The  work  he  then  inaugurated  subsequent 
events  widened  in  its  scope.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  expect  to  see  the  same  method  applied  in  a  larger  sense, 
and  further  advances  made  on'thesame  lines,  advances  of  equal 
promise  and  value."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A   SUGGESTED   PRECArTION, 

In  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  visit  to  London. 

— Punch  (London! 

OUTCROPPINGS  OF  EUROPEAN  ENVY? 


AXVTHING    BUT  SILENCE. 

Hoarseness  may  drive  T.  R.  to  tliis  expedient. 

— Fischietto  (Turinl. 
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MR.    ROOSEVELT    WALKING    IN    THE    FUNERAL    PROCESSION    AT    WINDSOR. 


MR.  SCHIFF   EXPLAINS 

^N  ARMED  CONFLICT  between  the  United  States  and 
/-\  Japan  was  never  declared  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  to 
-^  -^  be  inevitable.  His  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Repub- 
lican Club  was  falsely  reported,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  The  Japan 
Advertiser  (Tokyo).  "  Now  that  he  has  sent  an  explanation  of 
his  own  speech,"  says  a  Japanese  Government  official  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Yomiuri  Shimbiin  (Tokyo),  "  the  Japanese  are 
bound  to  accept  it.  .  .  .  It  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  bury  the 
unfortunate  incident  in  oblivion." 

Mr.  Schiff  says  in  his  letter  to  The  Advertiser  : 

*■  I  have  never  given  it  as  my  opinion,  as  has  been  variously 
reported,  that  an  armed  conflict  between  their  and  our  country 
was  a  likelihood  or  a  possibility.  What  in  the  main  I  did  say 
was  that  the  American  people  viewed  with  alarm  the  fact  that 
a  compact  had  evidently  been  made  between  Japan,  Russia,  and 
England  in  Manchuria  which  in  the  course  of  time  was  certain 
to  lead  to  nothing  but  irritation,  if  not  to  an  intense  struggle, 
in  which  I  counseled  the  United  States  should  take  part,  '  not 
bv  might  and  not  by  power,  but  in  the  spirit  of  righteousness 
only.' 

"  It  can  certainly  not  give  any  satisfaction  to  the  American 
people  when  they  find  Japan,  to  whom  they  had  lent  their  un- 
reserved support  in  its  desperate  struggle  for  self-preservation 
hardly  more  than  half  a  decade  ago,  joining  hands  under  the 
protection  of  England  with  their  erstwhile  foe  who  sought  to 
cmsh  them,  and  thus  combine  against  the  forces  of  civilization, 
who  wish  to  see  established  a  strong,  self-reliant  China  rather 
than  an  impotent  vassal  state,  a  second  India. 

•*  America  will  be  the  last  to  deny  Japan's  dearly  bought 
right  to  work  out  its  manifest  destiny  on  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent, but  Japan  must  not  seek  to  do  this  by  acting  in  unison 
with  Russia,  whose  methods  of  government  are  not  such  that  its 
'  blessings  '  ought  to  be  permitted  to  extend  beyond  its  own 
borders. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  right  that  the  policy  of  development  of  a 
country  of  400,000,000  people  should  be  dictated  through  a 
compact  between  England,  Japan,  and  Russia  for  their  own 
purposes. 

"  I  have  not  abated  one  iota  of  my  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  people  of  Japan,  and  just  because  of  this  fact  I  have 
deemed  it  well  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm  when  I  find  these  people 
entering  upon  paths  which  can  only  lead  to  complications  and 
estrangement  from  those  who  in  the  past  have  proved  their 
most  disinterested  friends." 


THE  CHINESE  PRESS  IN  POLITICS 

THE  RECENT  development  of  political  sentiment  in 
China  appears  principally  in  two  cognate  circumstances, 
the  rise  of  the  popular  newspaper  and  the  agitation  for 
a  national  representative  parliament,  says  Fernand  Farjenel  in 
the  Correspondant  (Paris).  While  there  are  two  languages  in 
China,  the  written  literary  style  and  the  vernacular  spoken 
tongue,  it  is  only  quite  recently,  we  are  told,  that  the  spoken 
tongue,  used  by  the  common  people,  has  been  used  in  the  daily 
or  periodical  press.  Tho  illiteracy  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  yet  so  keenly  has  the  propaganda  been 
carried  on  for  a  national  assembly  that  the  opinions  and  argu- 
ments of  the  reform  party  are  still  brought  to  the  ears  and 
minds  of  the  populace,  as  Mr.  Farjenel  shows  in  the  following 
passage : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  the  people  incapable 
of  reading  a  journal,  even  when  printed  in  the  spoken  language, 
the  influence  of  the  press  is  still  very  great  in  every  class  of 
society.  Every  evening,  in  fact,  throughout  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages the  Chinese  love  to  assemble  in  groups  to  drink  tea  or 
smoke  after  the  day's  work  is  over.  The  man  of  each  group 
who  is  able  to  read  recites  to  them  the  news  and  comments  upon 
it.  It  is  thus  that  new  ideas  of  reform  are  disseminated  from 
one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other.  In  this  way  the  people  in 
the  remotest  villages  of  Manchuria,  as  in  Peking,  are  acquainted 
with  the  latest  events  and  inventions  of  the  Occident,  and  listen 
with  delight  to  the  account  of  Wright's  or  Paulhan's  aeroplane 
exploits.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  of  to-day  by  means  of  the  press  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  life  of  humanity. 

"  Particularly  are  they  interested  in  the  hope  of  a  general 
national  assembly  for  China." 

Their  hope  is  fed  by  writers  in  the  now  extensive  news- 
paper literature  of  China,  as  this  writer  tells  us: 

"  Those  Chinese  who  are  active  in  politics  desire  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parliament  without  delay.  The  Senate,  as  at  pres- 
ent existing,  does  not  satisfy  them.  They  wish  to  have  a 
national  assembly  which  will  really  inaugurate  a  new  govern- 
ment. The  great  stir  in  public  opinion  has  reached  a  climax  ; 
it  is  a  formidable  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  is  breaking  upon 
the  seats  of  monarchical  power,  and  its  force  is  already  felt. 
The  change  is  a  serious  one,  favored  by  the  rapidity  of 
communication   between   ail  parts  of  the  Empire.     It  is  being 
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enormously  increased  by  the  extension   of  the  press  in  recent 
years. " 

The  original  press  of  China  was  intelligible  only  to  the  highly 
educated  and  had  no  direct  influence  on  those  who  knew  only 
the  spoken  language.  "  This  class  of  journal  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  general  population,"  says  Mr.  Farjenel,  and  "  the 
need  suggested  the  foundation  of  a  new  journalism,  the  Pehoa, 
or  journals  printed  in  the  spoken  vernacular. "  This  new  Chinese 
newspaper,  we  are  told,  is  very  much  of  the  same  contexture 
as  that  of  the  journals  of  Europe  and  America.  The  number 
of  such  publications  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  their  circula- 
tion being  from  5,000  to  10,000  each.  In  writing  his  article  the 
author  had  before  him  fifty  of  the  most  important  journals 
"  published  at  Mukden,  at  Peking,  at  Hankow,  at  Tientsin,  at 
Tchekiang,  and  the  borders  of  Mongolia." 

The  large  papers  like  the  Chenpao  or  the  Sinivennpao  (Shang- 
hai) "  contain  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  or  superior  to  that  of 
the  Paris  Temps.  Large  journals  are  sold  at  three  or  four 
cents  a  copy,  the  small  sheets  at  about  half  that  price." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA  WINNING  CHINA 

EVER  SINCE  Secretary  Hay  defeated  Lord  Salisbury's 
scheme  to  divide  up  the  Chinese  Empire  into  "  spheres 
of  influence,"  or  rather  protectorates,  among  England 
and  other  European  nations,  China  has  shown  special  favor  for 
American  enterprise  and  trusted  American  statesmanship.  Dr. 
Ernst  Shultzegoes  so  far  as  to  declare  in  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
buecher  (Berlin)  that  henceforth  "  China  must  necessarily  prove 
to  the  United  States  the  most  important  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  American  spirit  of  enterprise."  This  well-informed  writer 
thinks  that  "  the  Chinese  Government  is  striving  to  open  the  way 
for  the  investment  of  American  capital  within  her  provinces  to 
encourage  the  development  of  profitable  enterprises."  The 
American  Tobacco  Trust,  it  seems,  has  already  erected  a  large 
factory  in  Manchuria,  and  in  South  China  the  Steel  Trust  is 
building  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

America,    therefore,   declares    this   writer,   will    practically 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  China  and  Japan : 


"  The  United  States  will  also  find  it  desirable  to  extend  its 
political  as  well  as  its  commercial  influence  in  China.  The 
Government  at  Washington  may  some  time  perhaps  be  called 
upon  to  interpose  in  preventing  a  clash  between  China  and  Japan, 
which  would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  con- 
cerned. In  this  emergency  America  could  exhibit  her  diplo- 
matic address  in  handling  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of 
East  Asia.  She  would  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  China's 
favor  in  aiming  at  the  hegemony  in  the  Far  East.  This  doubt- 
less is  the  reason  why  American  diplomacy  has  labored  to  pro- 
pitiate China." 

This  writer  enumerates  the  various  colleges  founded  by 
American  money  and  conducted  on  American  methods  at  Peking 
and  other  cities  r-^  '-^^  Flowery  Kingdom.  But  the  real  influ- 
ence of  America  in  uhina,  we  are  told,  comes  from  the  Chinese 
students  who  have  studied  in  New  England  and  other  colleges, 
remaining  from  ten  to  twelve  years  in  this  country.  Many  of 
them  on  returning  to  their  native  country  have  taken  high  official 
positions.  One  of  them  was  appointed  president  of  the  special 
commission  dispatched  from  Peking  to  Washington  in  1908. 
Tang-Schao-Yi  is  a  graduate  of  Yale.  Liang,  the  Governor  of 
Middle  Manchuria,  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst.  He  was  formerly 
a  Chinese  representative  at  Washington  and  is  now  president  of 
the  Canton-Hankau  Railroad.  Another  highly  placed  official  is 
Yen,  who  was  educated  at  Lehigh,  Pa.  He  is  now  chief  engi- 
neer to  the  Kalgan  Railroad  which  runs  through  the  Nankau 
Pass,  traversed  by  Marco  Polo. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  there  were  600  Chinese  students  in 
American  institutions  of  learning,  we  read,  100  of  them  being 
sent  here  by  the  Government  at  Peking.  "  Naturally  in  North 
America  every  means  is  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  these 
students  to  increase  the  influence  of  Washington  in  Peking. " 

America,  declares  this  high  German  authority,  is  setting  an 
example  to  European  Powers  anxious  for  influence  in  Asia. 
China  sees  her  opportunity  and  grasps  it  eagerly. 

It  is  significant.  Dr.  Shultze  remarks,  that  Chinese  students 
at  Cornell,  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  and 
Harvard  prefer  the  technical  to  the  literary  departments.  Nine- 
teen per  cent,  of  them  choose  railroad  engineering  as  their 
specialty,  13  per  cent,  machinery,  16  per  cent,  take  a  commer- 
cial training,  while  9  per  cent,  become  mining  engineers,  6 
lawyers,  and  4  teachers.  Art  and  esthetics  are  studied  by  very 
few.  Thus  it  happens  that  when  American  capital  is  invested 
in  China,  American  methods  and  American  machinery  actually 
succeed  in  almost  Americanizing  the  country  where  "  progress 
in  the  technical  arts  is  made  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
even  in  Europe  or  America."— Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE   nAIl.ROAU   SPIDER. 

^Xadoiiiil  Rtvitw  (.Shanghai). 


A    DISCOIRAGIXG   TASK. 

—Xational  Review  (Shanghai). 


CHINA'S    BURDENS. 


MR.   EDISON'S   ROSY  VIEW   OF  THE 
FUTURE 

THE  NEXT  half-century  will  be  jrood  to  live  in,  if 
Thomas  A.  Edison  is  a  true  prophet.  We  have  just  be- 
gun to  realize,  he  says,  what  electricity  and  mechanical 
appliances  can  do  for  us.  In  an  article  contributed  to  Popular 
Electricity  (Chicago,  June)  he  announces  himself  as  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  future  of  elec- 
tricity rather  than  in  its  past. 
He  writes : 

"  It  is  those  that  will  work  at 
the  art  in  the  next  fifty  years 
that  are  to  be  envied.  We  poor 
gropers  of  the  last  fifty  are  like 
the  struggling  farmers  among 
the  bare  New  England  rocks  be- 
fore the  wide  grain-fields  of  the 
West  were  reached.  The  crops 
have  been  thin,  without  reapers 
or  thrashers  to  harvest  them. 
We  haven't  gone  very  far  yet 
beyond  Franklin  or  Faraday. 

"  Look  at  the  simple  chances 
of  improvement  in  what  devices 
are  known  to-day.  They  are 
endless.  About  one  hundred  mil- 
lion carbon  filament  lamps  are 
made  here  every  year,  much  the 
same  in  all  essentials  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We 
must  break  new  ground.  Lately 
the  art  has  gone  back  to  metallic 
filaments,  bringing  down  to  one- 
third  the  amount  of  current 
needed  for  the  same  quantity  of 
light.  That  is  only  a  step.  The 
next  stags  should  be  to  one- 
sixth,    and,    as  Steinmetz  says, 

carbon  is  still  in  the  game,  for  many  of  its  qualities  render  it 
superior  to  metal.  It  is  the  same  way  with  electric  heating  and 
cooking  appliances,  very  ingenious  even  now,  and  better  than  any 
other  means  ;  but  ten  years  hence  they  will  be  superseded  and  in 
the  museums  with  bows  and  arrows  and  the  muzzle-loaders.  As 
for  the  electric  motor,  it  will  not  be  perfectly  utilized  until 
everything  we  now  make  with  our  hands,  and  every  mechanical 
motion,  can  be  effected  by  throwing  a  switch.  I  am  ashamed 
at  the  number  of  things  around  my  house  and  shops  that  are 
done  by  animals — human  beings,  I  mean — and  ought  to  be  done 
by  a  motor  without  any  sense  of  fatigue  or  pain.  Hereafter  a 
motor  must  do  all  the  chores." 

The  same  remarks,  Mr.  Edison  goes  on  to  say,  apply  outdoors. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason,  he  asserts,  why  horses  should  be 
allowed  within  the  city  limits,  for  between  the  gasoline  and  the 
electric  car,  no  room  is  left  for  them.  They  should  go  where 
the  cow  and  the  pig  have  already  gone.  A  higher  public  ideal 
of  health  and  cleanliness  is  working  this  out  very  swiftly  ;  "  and 
then  we  shall  have  decent  streets  instead  of  stables  made  out 
of  strips  of  cobblestones."    We  read  further: 

"  Electricity  is  the  only  thing  I  know  that  has  become  any 
cheaper  the  last  ten  years,  and  such  work  as  I  have  indicated, 
tending  to  its  universal  use  from  one  common  source,  is  all 
aimed,  consciously  or  insensibly,  in  this  direction.  I  have  been 
deeply  imprest  with  the  agitation  and  talk  about  the  higher  cost 
of  living,  and  ...  I  am  convinced  pretty  firmly  that  a  large 
part  of  our  heightened  expense  of  living  comes  from  the  cost 
of  delivering  small  quantities  to  the  '  ultimate  consumer.' 

"  My  poor  neighbors  in  Orange  pay  four  or  five  times  what  I 
do  for  a  ton  of  coal  because  they  buy  in  such  small  quantities ; 
and  thus  the  burden  falls  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  This  api)eals 
to  my  selfishness  as  well  as  to  my  philanthropy,  for  the  work- 
ingman  hasn't  much  left  to  buy  my  phonograph  or  to  see  my 
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EDISOX'S    SOLVTIOX    OF    THE    RENT    PROBLEM. 

Who  would  not  forsake  the  crowded  city  for  a  home  like  this,  he  asks 
so  roomy,  artistic,  fire-proof,  and  inexpensive  ? 


moving  pictures  with,  if  all  he  makes  is  swallowed  up  in  rent, 
clothing,  and  food.  I'll  speak  about  rent  a  little  lalor.  In 
clothing  we  have  got  onto  the  universal  '  ready-made  '  basis 
which  has  vastly  cheapened  dress  while  insuring  a  fastidious 
fit.  When  we  come  to  food,  let  us  note  how  far  we  have  already 
gone  in  centi-alized  production  of  the  '  package. '  I  believe  a 
family  could  live  the  year  around  without  using  anything  but 
good  '  package  '  food.  What  is  needed  is  to  carry  that  a  step 
farther  and  devise  automatic  stores  where  the  distributing  cost 
is  brought   down  to   a  minimum  on  every  article  handled.     A 

few  electromagnets  controlling 
chutes  and  hoppers,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  I  wonder  the  big 
five-  and  ten-cent  stores  don't 
try  the  thing  out,  so  that  even  a 
small  package  of  coal  or  pota- 
toes would  cost  the  poor  man 
relatively  no  moi-e  than  if  he 
took  a  car-load.  If  I  get  the 
time  I  hope  to  produce  a  vend- 
ing-machine and  store  that  will 
deliver  specific  quantities  of 
supplies  as  paid  for,  on  the  spot. 
"  Butchers'  meat  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  high  cost  of  living 
that  this  plan  may  not  apply  to 
readily  ;  but  it  is  amazing  how 
far,  even  now,  automatic  ma- 
chinery goes  in  carving  up  a  car- 
cass. We  shall  simply  have  to 
push  those  processes  a  little 
farther.  Thousands  of  motors 
are  now  in  use  running  sausage- 
machines,  for  example.  Be- 
sides I  am  not  particularly 
anxious  to  help  people  eat  more 
meat.  I  would  rather  help  them 
eat  less." 


As  for  rent,  that  is  going  to 
be  brought  down,  Mr.  Edison 
tells  us,  by  the  molded  or 
"  poured  "  houses  of  concrete  that  he  has  devised,  which  can  be 
built  so  cheaply,  he  assures  us,  as  to  rent  for  about  $10  to  $12  a 
month,  with  fair  profit.     He  ends  by  asking: 

"  Who  would  not  forsake  the  crowded  apartment  or  teneicent 
on  such  terms  for  roomy,  substantial  houses,  fitted  with  modern 
conveniences,  beautified  with  artistic  decorations,  with  no 
outlay  for  insurance  or  repairs  and  with  no  dread  of  fire  or 
firebugs  ?  " 

This  is  an  optimistic  view,  but  perhaps  quite  as  sane  as  that 
of  the  pessimistic  prophets  who  see  nothing  but  war  and  de- 
generacy ahead. 


TO  LIMIT  NIAGARA  POWER  BY  TREATY— By  a  tioaty 
recently  signed  by. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  piovi- 
sion  is  made  for  regulating  the  use  of  water  for  power  purposes 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  Canadian  side  is  to  be  permitted  the  use 
of  36,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  New  York  side  will 
be  allowed  to  use  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Says  a  writer 
in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  May  12)  : 

"The  amount  allotted  to  the  Canadian  side  will  make  possible 
a  much  larger  development  than  is  now  in  u.se,  but  as  the  de- 
veloping companies  are  permitted  by  the  Canadian  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  the  United  States  authorities,  to  ti-ansmit  and  .sell 
in  the  United  States  at  least  half  of  the  power  generated  in 
Canada,  the  New  York  side  is  benefited  by  the  Canadian 
development. 

"  The  20,000  cubic  feet  allotted  to  the  power  companies  on  the 
New  York  side  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company  and  the  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufac- 
turing C'ompany  to  perfect  their  develoi)ment  as  originally 
planned.     It  will  also  leave  a  small  amount  of  water  for  use  in 
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Lockport,  where  one  company  has  a  development  to  effect,  which 
water  is  diverted  from  the  Erie  Canal.  As  considerable  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  efficiency  at  Niagara,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  water  diverted  may  be  expected  to  afford  the  highest  possible 
results  in  power  output." 


THE  ABOLITION   OF  RUINS 

RUINS  ARE  doubtless  very  picturesque  ;  but, if  the  French 
engineers  are  to  have  their  way,  that  country,  at  least, 
will  have  no  more  of  them.  They  have  discovered  a 
method  of  supporting  crumbling  cathedrals  with  concrete  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  as  good  as  new,  if  not  somewhat  better. 
A  description  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Cathedral  of 
Reims  has  just  been  pre- 
served from  ruin  is  con- 
tributed to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  May  7)  by  Charles 
Henri  Besnard.  Says  this 
writer: 

"  Once  more  has  reen- 
forced  concrete  shown  how 
flexible  is  its  use  and  what 
a  part  it  may  play  in  the 
delicate  task  of  preserv- 
ing historic  monuments. 

"The  fagade  of  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  of 
Reims  was  in  an  alarming 
state.  The  central  rose 
had  assumed,  under  a 
formidable  weight,  a  dis- 
quieting buckle,  the  great 
front  connecting  the  two 
towers  having  sagged  so 
that  the  ornament  on  the 
top  of  the  triangle  was 
32  inches  lower  than  the 
normal. 

"  This  being  the  case, 
Mr.  Paul  Gont,  chief  ar- 
chitect of  historic  monu- 
ments, being  charged 
with  the  difficult  task  of 
restoring  the  cathedral, 
bethought  himself  to  use 
reenforced  concrete  to 
support  the  front  and  re- 
lieve the  rose-window  by 
forming  a  truss  between 
the  two  towers.  ...  A 
platform  in  the  rear  sup- 
ports two  great  arms,  also 
of  reenforced  concrete, 
which  hold  the  great 
front  in  its  upright  posi- 
tion and  prevent  its  fall- 
ing backward,  as  had  been 
feared 

"  When  we  think  of  the 
enormous    weight    (more 
than  100  tons)  that  rests 
on  this  truss,  whose  members  are  only  three  inches  thick,  we 
realize  the  prodigious  resistance  of  reenforced  concrete 

"  This  work,  which  does  the  greatest  honor  to  the  talents  of 
Paul  Gont,  shows  at  the  same  time  in  what  a  favorable  light 
raenforced  concrete  is  now  regarded  by  the  Commission  of  His- 
toric Monuments,  and  how  it  proposes  to  effect  their  restoration. 
How  many  controversies  there  have  been  on  the  subject !  Some 
v.ish  to  reconstruct  everything  completely,  while  others  would 
laave  them  to  fall  into  ruin,  supporting  them  meanwhile  by 
means  of  props 

"  Reenforced  cement  comes  to  our  aid  by  furnishing  pro- 
digious strength,  flexibility,  and  indefinite  resistance  to  all 
destructive  agents." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SAVINC   THE    F.ArADE   dF 
The  dotted  line  above  the  rose  window  ; 


METALS  AS  ANTISEPTICS 

IT  HAS  BEEN  found  that  in  many  cases  bacteria  are  killed 
by  the  presence  of  metals  in  very  minute  quantities,  so 
that  water  may  be  sterilized  by  merely  allowing  it  to  stand 
in  a  metallic  vessel.  Interesting  experiments  made  by  Dr.  A. 
C.  Rankin,  demonstrator  in  bacteriology  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  support  this  view.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Layicet 
(London) : 

•'  Sundry  metals  possess  not  merely  a  distinct  inhibitory  action 
upon  the  growth  of  molds,  bacteria,  and  other  micro-organisms, 
but  exert  even  a  germicidal  power.  Water  containing  the  ty- 
phoid bacillus  and  kept  in  a  clean  copper  bowl  becomes  sterile. 

When  air  is  passed  through 
water  containing  abun- 
dant colon  bacilli  there  is 
no  inhibitory  effect.  Rel- 
atively large  amounts  of 
pure  zinc  with  large  sur- 
face area,  placed  in  water 
contaminated  with  abun- 
dant colon  bacilli  and  al- 
lowed to  act  for  one  hour, 
bring  about  a  recogni- 
zable, but  not  extreme, 
destruction  of  the  bac- 
teria. Aluminum  and 
copper,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  no  per- 
ceptible effect.  The  same 
experiment  repeated,  but 
with  the  oxygen  driven 
out  of  the  water  by  pre- 
vious boiling,  proved  that 
none  of  these  metals  had 
any  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the 
bacteria.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  such 
bactericidal  activity  of 
zinc  as  manifests  itself  is 
associated  with  the  coin- 
cident presence  of  oxygen. 
A  much  more  intense  bac- 
tericidal action  is  pro- 
duced when  air  is  per- 
mitted to  bubble  for  one 
hour  through  water  hold- 
ing the  colon  bacilli  in 
suspension  in  the  presence 
of  aluminum,  zinc,  and 
copper.  With  a  sufficiency 
of  the  pure  metal  it  is  thus 
possible  to  render  the 
water  completely  sterile 
with  all  three  metals,  and 
that  when  it  contains 
abundant  bacteria." 


In  some  cases  the  ster- 
ilization appears  to  be  due 
to  the  formation  of  chem- 
ical compounds,  while  in 
others   the    result    would 


THE   REIMS   CATHEDRAL. 

hows  the  position  of  tlie  concrete  truss. 

seem  to  be  the  direct  effect  of  the  metal  in  solution,  altho  the 
quantity  dissolved  must  be  extremely  small.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  The  subject  is  clearly  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
to  merit  further  investigation,  and  it  would  not  be  surprizing  if 
a  key  to  the  germicidal  action  of  metals  on  bacteria  in  water 
is  found  in  the  ion. 

"  It  is  quite  conceivable,  at  any  rate,  and  especially  with 
waters  containing  salts  or  free  carbonic-acid  gas,  that  in 
contact  with  metal  there  is  some  dissociation.  .  .  .  The  question 
naturally  arises  in  considering  this  subject  whether  it  is  possible 
that  our  metallic  cisterns  afford  water-consumers  any  protection 
against  microbic  invasion."' 
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THE   DAM   BEING   BlILT  ACROSS   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 


This  huge  structure,  over  a  mile  in  length,  is  beins!  built  across  the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  dam,  which  is  broadly  similar  to  the  Assouan  dam 
across  the  River  Nile,  is  provided  witli  116  Hood-gates  to  control  the  height  of  the  floods.  A  lake  40  miles  long  will  be  formed  and  ultimately  200.000 
electric  hor.se-power  will  be  generated  in  the  power-house  shown  at  tlie  left  of  the  dam. 


DAMMING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  great  dam  across  the  Mississippi, 
just  begun  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  contributed  to  The 
^  Scientific  American  (New  York.  May  21)  by  W.  P. 
Green.  This  work,  Mr.  Green  tells  us,  will  be  excelled  only  by 
the  monster  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan  and  will  be  the 
greatest  engineering  feat  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  West.  It 
will  stretch  across  the  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  Keokuk,  and  the  stored  energy  of  the  river 
is  to  be  used  in  generating  over  200,000  electrical  horse-power, 
which  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  Middle  West.  The 
first  transmission  line  will  run  to  St.  Louis,  170  miles  south, 
where  40  per  cent,  of  the  power  is  now  under  contract.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  The  bed  of  the  river  at  this  point  affords  an  excellent  rock 
foundation.  The  dam  will  be  built  of  reenforced  concrete  ;  and 
over  500,000  barrels  of  cement  and  7,000  tons  of  steel  will  be 
required  in  the  construction  of  this  gigantic  work. 

"The  dam,  including  abutments,  will  be  4,700  feet  long,  or 
seven- eighths  of  a  mile.  The  spillway  section  will  be  4,400  feet 
in  length.  The  dam  will  rise  37  feet  above  the  river-bed,  and 
the  base  has  a  width  of  43  feet.  On  top  of  the  spillway  will  be 
placed  116  steel  flood-gates,  30  feet  wide  and  11  feet  high,  sup- 
ported by  concrete  piers.  The  piers  are  to  be  built  integral 
with  the  dam,  being  carried  down  to  bed-rock  on  the  up-stream 
side.  They  will  support  an  arched  bridge,  from  which  the  gates 
will  be  operated  by  electric  hoists.  Through  the  manipulation  of 
these  gates  the  water  above  the  dam  will  be  maintained  at  a 
constant  level  at  all  seasons. 

"  Four-fifths  of  the  dam,  the  4,400-foot  section,  will  extend  in 
a  straight  line  across  the  river,  breasting  the  current  of  the 
broad  river.  The  balance  of  the  dam  will  be  built  approximately 
parallel  to  the  shores  and  at  right  angles  to  the  main  dam. 
This  portion,  1,400  feet  long,  123  feet  wide,  and  133  feet  high, 
will  be  occupied  by  the  power-house.  The  substructure,  built 
of  massive  concrete,  will  contain  the  water  passages  and  water- 
wheel  chambers.  Upon  this  will  be  the  superstructure,  con- 
taining the  electric  generators,  transformers,  and  switchboards. 
There  will  be  thirty  power-generating  units,  each  consisting  of 
a  vertical  steel  shaft,  carrying  on  the  lower  part  two  turbines, 
or  water-wheels.  On  the  upper  part,  on  the  floor  of  the  power- 
house, will  be  the  revolving  parts  of  the  generators. 

"  To  keep  floating  ice  and  logs  from  entering  the  power-hou.se, 
an  ice  fender  will  be  built  up-stream  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
power-house,  curving  in  toward  the  shore.  This  will  be  2,800 
feet  long  and  built  of  concrete  ma.sonry. 

■■  The  construction  of  the  dam  will  entirely  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment canal,  built  to  carry  shipping  around  the  rapids.     This 


canal  now  consists  of  three  locks.  In  its  place  a  single  large 
lock  will  be  built.  There  will  thus  be  substituted  for  the  canal 
a  lake  of  deep  water  over  a  mile  wide  at  the  dam,  and  40  miles 
long.  The  Government  has  given  permission  to  build  the  dam. 
Landowners  on  both  sides  of  the  river  will  be  given  a  fair  price 
for  all  land  overflowed  as  the  result  of  the  creation  of  the 
reservoir. 

"  The  construction  of  this  gigantic  river  project  is  under  the 
direction  of  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  of  New  York  City.  The  work  of 
excavation  is  well  under  way  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  project  will  be  pushed  as  fast  as  the  material  is 
delivered  at  the  site." 


WHY  BALLOONS  ARE  YELLOW— The  up-to-date  balloon 
is  yellow,  according  to  a  writer  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  not 
because  aeronauts  love  this  color,  but  because  it  protects  the 
balloon  from  disintegration.     We  read : 

"  The  yellow  tint  of  all  the  covers  of  modern  balloons,  dirigible 
or  otherwise,  has  been  remarked  upon.  The  choice  of  this 
color  has  been  dictated  not  so  much  by  esthetic  considerations 
as  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  capital  condition  of  the  balloon's  pres- 
ervation. Lieutenant-Colonel  Espitallier  explains  this  in  a 
recent  number  of  La  Technique  Aeronautique.  The  textile 
fabric  that  forms  the  envelop  of  the  balloon  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  caoutchouc  which  assures  its  impermeability,  but  on 
condition  that  the  caoutchouc  remains  unaltered.  Now  india- 
rubber,  even  when  vulcanized,  deteriorates  rapidly  under  the 
action  of  the  violet  or  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  solar  light.  It 
must  thus  be  protected  by  a  yellnw  pigment  that  absorbs  the 
injurious  rays. 

"  In  Germany,  an  anilin  dye  is  considered  suflScient ;  in 
France  the  use  of  neutral  chromate  of  lead  is  regarded  as  nec- 
essary. This  is  easily  recognizable  from  its  more  brilliant 
color.  The  lead  chromate  produces  an  effect  that  lasts  longer 
than  that  of  anilin  colors  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied before  the  last  layer  of  rubber,  and  this  can  not  be  vul- 
canized ;  this  operation  would  require  the  use  of  heat,  which 
would  destroy  the  yellow  color  of  the  chromate.  This  incon- 
venience is  the  more  serious  in  that  the  rubber  deterioi-ates  far 
more  easily  when  not  vulcanized.  The  layer  concerned,  of 
course,  is  only  the  thin  one  spread  over  the  external  tissue,  the 
cover  of  the  balloon  itself  consisting  essentially  of  a  double 
layer  of  fabric  enclosing  an  interior  one  of  caoutchouc,  which 
is  always  cai-efully  vulcanized.  Nevertheless,  the  alteration 
of  the  outside  layer  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  whole 
envelop. 

"  In  short,  our  balloons  must  be  yellow  ;  this  must  be  considered 
as  settled ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  really  satisfactory  yellow 
pigment,  so  the  aeronauts  are  calling  loudly  for  the  chemists  to 
help  them."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MODERN   PSYCHOLOGY  IN   FICTION 

IT  WAS  TO  BE  expected  that  Professor  Munsterberg-'s 
exposition,  in  his  book  "On  the  Witness-Stand, "  of  the 
practical  possibilities  of  the  methods  of  modern  experi- 
mental psychology,  would  bear  fruit  in  fiction,  and  hence  we 
find  a  considerable  number  of  detective  stories  in  which  these 
methods  are  made  to  play  a  star  part.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
these  is  MacHarg  and  Balmer's  "  Achievements  of  Luther 
Trant  "(Boston,  1910),  which  is  not  only 
readable  but  handles  its  laboratory  methods 
with  much  skill.  Of  course  the  attendant 
circumstances  are  always  such  as  to  facili- 
tate the  psychological  tests  that  ultimately 
detect  the  criminal,  but  this  is  more  or  less 
the  case  with  all  detective  stories.  The 
authors  say,  in  their  preface : 


RECORD  MADE  WHEN  TRA.VT  SAID       A  PRISONER 
IN   THE   ELIZABETHAN  AGE." 


for  instance,  the  laboratory  atmosphere  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  "  man  higher  up  "  in  the  Sugar-Trust  scandal 
is  unwittingly  betraying  himself: 

"  '  Will  one  of  you  gentlemen,'  said  Trant,  quickly,  '  permit 
us  to  make  use  of  him  in  the  demonstration  ?  ' 

"  '  Try  it,  Jim,'  Welter  laughed,  noisily. 

"  '  Not  I,'  said  the  other.     '  This  is  your  circus.' 

"  '  Yes,  indeed  it's  mine.  And  I'm  not  afraid  of  it.  Schmalz, 
do  your  worst!  '  He  dropt  laughing  into  the  chair  the  professor 
set  for  him,  and  at  Schmalz 's  direction  unbuttoned  his  vest. 
The  professor  hung  the  pneumograph  around 
his  neck  and  fastened  it  tightly  about  the 
big  chest.  He  laid  Welter's  forearm  in  a 
rest  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at- 
tached the  cylinder  to  the  second  finger  of 
the  plump  hand.  In  the  mean  time  Trant 
had  quickly  set  the  pencils  to  bear  upon 
the  record  sheet  and  had  started  the  cylin- 
der on  which  the  sheet  traveled  under 
them. " 


"Except  for  its  characters  and  plot,  this 
book  is  not  a  work  of  the  imagination. 

"  The  methods  which  the  fictitious  Trant — 
one  time  assistant  in  a  psychological  labor- 
atory, now  turned  detective — here  uses  to 
solve  the  mysteries  which  present  them- 
selves to  him.  are  real  methods ;  the  tests 
he  employs  are  real  tests. 

"  Tho  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
they  are  precisely  such  as  are  being  used 
daily  in  the  psychological  laboratories  of  the 
great  universities — both  in  America  and 
Europe — by  means  of  which  modern  men  of 
science  are  at  last  disclosing  and  defining 
the  workings  of  that  oldest  of  world-mys- 
teries— the  human  mind. 

"  The  facts  which  Trant  uses  are  in  no  way 
debatable  facts  ;  nor  do  they  rest  on  evidence 
of  untrained,  imaginative  observers.  In- 
numerable experiments  in  our  university 
laboratories  have  established  beyond  ques- 
tion that,  for  instance,  the  resistance  of 
the  human  body  to  a  weak  electric  current 
varies  when  the  subject  is  frightened  or 
undergoes  emotion  ;  and  the  consequent  vari- 
ation in  the  strength  of  the  current,  depend- 
ing directly  upon  the  amount  of  emotional 
disturbance,  can  be  registered  by  the  gal- 
vanometer for  all  to  see.  The  hand  resting 
upon  an  automatograph  will  travel  toward 
an  object  which  excites  emotion,  however 
capable  its  possessor  may  be  of  restraining 
all  other  evidence  of  what  he  feels 

"  Luther  Trant,  therefore,  nowhere  in  this  book  needs  to  in- 
7ent  or  devise  an  experiment  or  an  instrument  for  any  of  the 
results  he  here  attains ;  he  has  merely  to  adapt  a  part  of  the 
tried  and  accepted  experiments  of  modern  scientific  psychology. 
He  himself  is  a  character  of  fiction  ;  but  his  methods  are  matters 
of  fact." 

The  chief  of  Trant's  methods  is  that  so  praised  by  Professor 
Miinsterberg  as  an  intelligent  and  legitimate  adaptation  of  the 
"  Third  Degree  " — the  measurement  of  elapsed  time  between  a 
suggestion  and  a  response  to  it.  An  abnormal  wait  here  means 
a  guilty  knowledge,  and  the  psychologist  may  thus  trap  the 
criminal  into  an  admission  in  spite  of  himself.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  Trant  forces  the  wealthy  philanthropist  to  confess 
that  he  knew  how  the  professor  came  to  his  mysterious  death 
in  his  college  room ;  in  this  way  he  finds  out  who  had  been  rob- 
bing the  Chicago  bank  and  who  had  kidnaped  the  Chicago  busi- 
ness man's  child.  The  problem  of  the  murder  in  tl^e  Canadian 
woods  is  solved  in  another  way — by  cleverly  showing  that  the 
su.spected  man  has  an  abnormally  delicate  sense  of  weight,  a 
peculiarity  which  the  astute  Trant  sees  that  the  murderer  must 
himself  havepossest.  In  one  of  the  tales,  hypnotic  influence  is 
invoked — an  excursion  somewhat  beyond  laboratory  limits.  In 
most  of  the  stories  those  limits  are  strictly  observed.     Mark, 


RECORD   MADE   WHEN   WELTER   SAW  THE   PHO- 
TOGRAPH OF  A  HEAP  OF  COFFEE-SACKS. 


RECORD   .MADE   WHEN   THE   SPRING  WAS   SHOWN 
TO  WELTER. 

In  each  of  these  diagrams  the  single  break 
in  llie  upper  line  shows  the  point  at  which  an 
object  or  words  expected  to  arouse  emotion 
are  presented.  The  wavy  line  just  below  it  is 
the  record  of  the  subject's  breathing.  The 
irregular  line  at  the  bottom  indicates  the  al- 
teration of  the  size  of  the  subject's  finger 
as  the  blood  supply  increases  or  decreases. 


The  accompanying  records  show  that  the 
Sugar-Trust  magnate  is  greatly  affected  by 
Trant's  carefully  chosen  remarks  or  exhibits, 
and  betrays  it  by  his  blood-pressure  and 
respiration,  altho  his  features  are  fully 
under  control.  TranVs  words  and  actions, 
of  course,  are  so  selected  as  to  remind  him 
of  the  frauds  that  he  is  committing  against 
the  Government.  Altogether  the  use  of 
these  methods  in  fiction  is  significant. 
Altho  lawyers  have  frowned  on  them  a? 
extra-legal,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  form,  at  no  distant  day,  part  of  our 
regular  judicial  machinery.  Various  legal 
writers,  however,  have  cast  doubts  upon 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  ideas  of  psychology 
in  the  court  room.  In  the  case  above  noted. 
Welter  was  trapt  into  testifying  against 
himself,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  accused  person  is  required  to  do  so.  In  a 
magazine  article  we  quoted  last  year.  Judge 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  recalled  that  after 
Professor  Miinsterberg  made  a  scientific  ex- 
amination of  Moyer,  and  declared  him  credi- 
ble, the  jury  did  not  believe  him,  and  in 
Chicago  "  a  man  was  hanged  upon  his  own 
confession,   whom    Professor  Miinsterberg, 


without  having  examined  him,  pronounced  innocent." 


MEDICAL  REFORM  IN  TURKEY— A  marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  medical  practitioners  is  reported 
by  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  The  Lancet  (London, 
May  7).    Rewrites: 

"  Two  or  three  decades  ago  no  Turkish  woman  would  ever 
have  submitted  to  a  physical  examination  by  a  doctor.  All  he 
could  have  persuaded  her  to  do  would  be  to  show  him  her  tongue 
through  a  rent  in  the  yashmak  or  let  him  touch  her  pulse  from 
behind  a  heavy  curtain  and  in  presence,  of  course,  of  an  Argus- 
eyed  eunuch  or  old  female  slave.  Any  attempt  to  apply  a 
stethoscope  to  the  chest  would  have  been  spurned  as  an  imperti- 
nent presumption  of  Western  '  barbarism. '  No  matter  however 
severe  the  illness,  the  medical  man  could  not  go  beyond  certain 
strict  limits  of  Islamitic  usage  and  traditional  custom.  This 
is  now  changing,  and  changing  rapidly.  There  are,  of  course, 
still  many  exceptions  where  antiquated  views  and  conceptions 
are  fanatically  adhered  to  and  practised,  but  these  become  rarer 
and  rarer  with  each  advancing  year.  Many  Turkish  women 
will  now,  when  ill,  voluntarily  call  on  a  medical  practitioner, 
and  never  hesitate  to  submit  themselves  to  a  thorough  physical 
examination.  The  general  public  opinion  on  these  matters 
among  the  Turks  is  fast  altering  for  the  better." 
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TALKING   WITH  THE   BLIND-DEAF 


THE  GENERALLY  adopted  method  of  communication 
with  the  blind  and  deaf  is  that  used  in  teaching-  Laura 
Bridsrman,  namely,  the  "manual  alphabet,"  devised  for 
speech  with  the  deaf  ami  dumb.  This  was,  of  course,  designed 
to  be  received  through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  the  signs  may 
be  imprest  upon  the  palm  and  recognized  by  the  sen.se  of  touch. 
Other  successful  methods  include  that  employed  by  the  Prince 
Obolensky,  in  Russia,  which  consists  in  leading  about  the  fore- 
finger on  a  plate  fitted  with  raised  letters  in  Latin  and  Braille, 
and  the  impression  of  common  letters  upon  the  palm.  Prof.  A. 
Czily,  of  the  Budapest  University,  who  writes  on  this  subject 
in  The  Volta  Review  (Washington,  May),  tells  us  of  a  blind  and 
deaf  gentleman  of  advanced  age  who  not  long  ago  in  this  way 
learned  by  heart  a  story  in  verse  running  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand lines.  A  procedure  employed  in  some  cases  consists  in 
writing  with  the  seized  forefinger  of  the  blind  and  deaf  person, 
who,  from  the  movement  induced,  recognizes  the  respective 
letters.     Professor  Czily  goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  further  heard  of  two  methods  seldom  practised,  and  only 
remarkable  for  uncommon  unwieldiness ;  they  move  our  pity 
rather  than  arouse  our  interest.  The  one  is  based  on  giving  to 
different  parts  of  the  body  the  signification  of  the  several  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ;  speech  is  communicated  to  the  blind  and 
deaf  person  by  touching  the  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  required  order.  A  conversation 
of  that  kind  might  affoi-d  a  very  curious 
and  somehow  alarming  aspect.  The  other 
method  of  satisfying  the  want  of  mental  in- 
tercourse is  still  more  wearisome.  The 
blind  and  deaf  person  repeats  the  alphabet 
from  the  beginning  for  each  single  letter 
of  the  intended  word  anew,  to  be  stopt  when 
the  special  letter  is  reached." 

A  curious  German  finger-alphabet,  that 
of  Hieronymus  Lorm,  has  an  interesting 
history.  Lorm  became  deaf  and  blind  in 
his  sixteenth  year  and  devised  his  own 
method  of  communicating  with  the  outside 
world.  This  is  shown  partially  by  the  dia- 
gram, but  its  intricacy  prevents  detailed  ex- 
planation here,  as  it  also  makes  the  scheme 
unavailable  for  teaching.  It  depends  on 
parts  of  the  hand  in  different  way's 


Illiislratifins  usetl  by  courtesy  of  ''The  Vulta  Review,"  \V:Lshiii[,'toii.  I>.  <'. 

Fig.  1. — DiACU.vM  of  lohm's  "touch  ai,i>ii.\i!i;t  " 

and  others  like  them  are  now  widely  used,  especially  in  Europe. 

One  of  them,  due  to  Adler,  of  Budapest,  uses  the  point-letters 
of  the  Braille  alphabet,  widely  employed  by 
the  blind.  The  points  forming  the  letters 
are  supposed  to  exist  on  three  fingers  of  the 
hand,  and  the  letters  are  indicated  by  touch- 
ing as  many  points  as  necessary.  This  sys- 
tem, the  writer  notes,  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  operated  mechanically.  He 
writes : 


"lAC-RAM   OF 
AI.PH 


THE  BRAILLE 
ABET." 


TOUCH- 


touching  different 
A  similar  touch-speech  has 
been  devised  by  a  Styrian  teacher  named  Piepetz,    and  these 


"  I  had  a  lever  construction  made  (see  the 
accompanying  diagram)  with  six  keys  hav- 
ing the  same  distribution  as  that  on  the 
German  Braille  writing-machine  of  Picht. 
Each  of  these  keys  is  connected  with  one 
separate  peg  in  such  a  way  that  through 
pressing  down  the  former  the  latter  is  lifted 
to  a  certain  height.  These  corresponding 
six  pegs  are  grouped  in  conformity  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  six  points  of  the  Braille 
system,  yet  not  in  such  close  vicinity  as  on  the  above-mentioned 
machine  for  writing  Braille  letters ;  but,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose here  in  view,  suited  to  the  measures  of  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

"  As  it  was  my  intention  to  experiment  previously  on  myself 
and  on  other  grown-up  people,  I  took  those  measures  from  the 
full-grown  hand.  To  serve  the  purpose  more  conveniently,  a 
hollow  cast  of  the  left  palm  and  fingers  had  been  fixt  to  the  top 
of  the  machine  in  such  a  position  that  each  one  of  the  last  three 
fingers  of  the  hand  resting  on  it  could  be  touched  only  by  two 
of  the  pegs  passing  through  proper  holes  in  the  mold  when 
tipped  up. 

"  The  two  central  keys,  L,  and  R,,  lift  the  two  pegs  for  the 
middle  finger,  marking  the  upper  pair  of  the  Braille  points. 
The  adjoining  two,  L-2  and  R',  those  of  the  ring  finger,  mark 
the  middle  pair  of  the  points.  The  two  outward  keys,  Li  and 
i?3,  lift  the  two  pegs  for  the  little  finger,  and  of  course  mark 
the  lowest  pair  of  points." 

Professor  Czily  reports  that  he  hopes  to  perfect  this  system 
so  that  a  single  teacher  or  lecturer  may  by  its  means  "  talk  "  to 
a  great  "  audience  "  of  deaf -blind  persons. 


Fig.  3. — the  czilv  "tocch-talk  machine." 

On  the  riKtit  arc  thf  keys  pressed  by  the  operator:  on  tlu*  left  is  the 
imaginary  liaiid  of  a  bhiid-deaf  person  receiviiiK  the  inipressions. 


"The  novel  idea  of  manufacturing  false  teeth  of  paper  is  re- 
ported by  the  exchanges  from  Germany,"  s&ys  The  Inventive 
Age  (Washington).  "  These  teeth  are  prepared  from  wood  inilp. 
of  the  same  class  that  figures  so  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  novelties  in  the  paper  line.  The  new  teeth  are  said  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory  in  operation,  retaining  their  color  and 
being  less  liable  to  chip  than  ordinary  false  teeth." 


T 


RELIGION   IN   MODERN  NOVELS 

t  ^  TT  F  I  COULD  wiite  a  book  that  recognized  the  spiritual 
side  of  man."  said  George  Gissing,  "  where  I  now  appeal 
to  one  reader.  I  should  then  speak  to  thousands."  With 
this  quotation  Mr.  Edward  Mortimer  Chapman,  in  his  book, 
"  English  Literature  in  Account  with  Religion,"  emphasizes  the 
practical  value  of  religious  subjects  and  ideas  to  the  modern 
novelist.  Predicating  that  literature  owes  much  to  religion  and 
religion  owes  much  to  literature,  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  try  to 
balance  the  account.  But  in  two  concluding  chapters  on  "  The 
Newer  Fiction,"  he  shows  how  important  a  part  religion  has 
played  in  latter-day  novels  and  romances.  This  is  necessarily 
the  case  in  all  times,  for 

"  writers  of  fiction  are  bound  to  take  account  of  religion  ;  partly 
upon  general  principles,  because  of  the  place  which  religious 
views  and  institutions  hold  in  the  life  of  all  ages  and  races  ;  and 
partly  because  each  new  generation  has  its  own  religious  ex- 
periences and  problems,  which  often  seem  of  transcendent 
importance  to  its  day." 

The  much  ridiculed  "  Sunday-school  book  "  of  newspaper  par- 
lance, the  "  story  in  which  the  good  are  preternaturally  good 
and  the  bad  without  redeeming  traits,"  has  been  replaced,  Mr. 
Chapman  notes,  by  other  tales  that  inculcate  morality,  but  are 
not  priggish,  stilted,  mav/kish,  unnatural,  and  dull.  But  while 
such  books  as  these,  along  with  popular  biographies,  nature- 
books,  and  volumes  of  travel  and  adventure  occupy  much  space 
on  the  shelves  of  Sunday-school  libraries,  a  new  type  of  fiction 
has  had  enormous  vogue.  E.  P.  Roe's  "  Barriers  Burned  Away  " 
and  Miss  Mulock's  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman"  represent  a 
ciass  of  books  marked  with  true  piety  and  high  morality  that 
have  long  held  their  own.     In  addition : 

' "  More  recently  there  has  arisen  a  type  midway  between  the 
distinctively  religious  novel  and  the  story  of  adventure  or  of 
manners,  which  may  serve  to  connect  this  class  with  that  which 
follows  it.  Mr.  C.  W.  Gordon's  '  Sky  Pilot,'  and  some  of  Mr. 
Norman  Duncan's  stories,  in  their  successful  appeal  to  readers, 
make  almost  equal  use  of  the  conditions  of  frontier  life  and  the 
experiences  of  missionary  preachers  or  medical  men.  The  in- 
stant acceptance  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  '  Auld  Licht  Idylls  '  and 
the  late  John  Watson's  '  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier-Bush  '  was  due 
to  something  more  than  a  clever  literary  device.  A  story  of 
humble  life,  told  with  genuine  skill  and  out  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge, will  always  find  readers.  Charge  such  a  tale  with  senti- 
ment which  upon  the  whole  is  true  and  sane,  spice  it  with  humor, 
sweeten  and  light  the  whole  with  the  faith  of  wayfaring  men 
who  seek  a  celestial  city,  and  it  at  once  develops  the  elements 
of  the  widest  if  not  the  most  permanent  popularity." 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  and  others 
have  arisen  to  interpret  the  tenderness,  idealism,  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  religious  life  of  New  England.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton  gave  us  views  of  the  Middle  West  both  human  and  spiritual. 
Bret  Harte,  while 

"  he  would  doubtless  have  resented  the  accusation  of  preach- 
ing in  his  novels ;  yet,  apart  from  his  deliciously  farcical  verse, 
and  his  parodies,  to  the  making  of  which  he  brought  almost 
unique  gifts,  the  bulk  of  his  most  significant  prose  is  one  long 
and  ingenious  endeavor  to  show  the  image  of  God,  as  it  per- 
sisted, sometimes  altogether  hidden,  more  often  badly  defaced 
and  obscured,  in  the  souls  of  rude,  profane,  and  even  criminal 
men." 

Having  touched  upon  such  novels  of  spiritual  unrest  as  "  John 
Ward,  Preacher"  and  "Robert  Elsmere,"  the  successive  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  once  epigrammatized  as  "  the  epidemic 
of  religious  colic,"  Mr.  Chapman  writes  of  the  religious  histori- 
cal novel  as  follows : 

"  The  first  attempts  to  introduce  sacred  scenes  and  persons 
into  fiction  were   regarded    with  grave   suspicion ;    but  these 


qualms  soon  passed,  and  before  the  century  ended  the  '  early 
Christian  novel  '  grew  so  common  as  to  become  a  sort  of  liter- 
ary nuisance.  Any  'prentice  hand  was  liable  to  essay  one,  with 
results  equally  disastrous  from  the  standpoint  of  good  literature 
and  of  good  taste.  Yet  this  kind  of  writing  found  multitudes 
of  readers:  sometimes  because  it  was  genuine  literature,  not 
merely  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  an  early  day,  but  in- 
terpreting universal  problems  and  experiences  in  terms  of 
them ;  sometimes  because  of  its  dramatic,  or  more  often  melo- 
dramatic, quality ;  occasionally  because  the  hearts  of  men  were 
honestly  warmed  as  they  heard  sacred  stories  retold  in  common 
speech  and  saw  the  men  of  Scripture  at  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  because  the  writers 
of  these  tales  permitted  themselves  a  larger  latitude  in  showing 
the  seamy  side  of  ancient  life  than  would  have  been  possible 
but  for  their  introduction  of  a  sacred  character  or  two ;  the 
presence  of  Jemima,  Keren-Hap puch,  or  Kezia  serving  as  anti- 
dote to  many  an  impropriety  of  Zophar  or  Bildad. 

"  Some  of  these  books  seem  to  have  been  composed  with  the 
idea  of  revolutionizing  the  received  estimate  of  Bible  charac- 
ters ;  some  because  a  '  shilling  shocker  '  was  more  easily  achieved 
in  this  than  in  any  other  way ;  and  some  have  doubtless  found 
place  in  the  list  of  permitted  Sunday  reading  under  pretenses 
no  less  dubious  than  those  which  in  Mr.  Birrell's  youth  opened 
Borrow's  '  Bible  in  Spain  '  to  him  on  that  day.  Ncr  has  English 
enjoyed  any  monopoly  in  this  sort  of  writing ;  other  languages 
have  borne  similar  fruit,  and  much  of  it  has  been  for  export. 
Swedish  has  given  us  Victor  Rydberg's  gloomy  and  powerful 
'Last  Athenian,'  and  Polish  has  yielded  Sienkiewicz's  '  Quo 
Vadis. '  The  late  Lew  Wallace's  '  Ben  Hur  '  proved  enormously 
popular  in  America,  and  has  doubtless  gone  to  Sweden  and 
Poland  to  help  keep  the  balance  true.  Walter  Pater  made  use 
of  one  form  of  this  same  device  in  '  Marius  the  Epicurean, '  and 
of  course  conferred  literary  distinction  upon  it.  At  the  risk  of 
giving  off'ense  in  some  quarters  I  should  incline  also  to  include 
here  Renan's  '  Vie  de  Jesus,'  which  has  had  a  wide  reading  in 
English ;  for  it  is  essentially  a  romance,  marked  by  great  liter- 
ary charm,  and  occasional  lapses  into  history. 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  a  characteristic  essay  upon  this 
class  of  novels  a  few  years  ago  in  which  he  maintained  that 
they  answer  in  our  day  to  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  popularity  certainly  goes  far  to  show  the 
worth  of  religion  as  a  '  literary  asset ' ;  whether  they  will  leave 
any  abiding  mark  upon  literature  remains  to  be  seen.  It  seems 
to  me  doubtful." 

Mr.  Chapman  extols  Mr.  Shorthouse's  "  John  Inglesant "  for 
its  exalted  use  of  religious  mysticism,  adding,  however,  that, 

"  At  the  opposite  end  of  this  class  of  books,  among  which 
'  John  Inglesant '  stands  so  high,  we  may  look  for  the  type  rep- 
resented by  Miss  Corelli's  '  Barabbas  '  and  '  Sorrows  of  Satan.' 
It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  place  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  '  The 
Christian  '  beside  them,  since  it  makes  no  considerable  use  of 
the  pseudomystical.  Yet  the  two  authors  seem  in  contrasting 
ways  to  make  a  similar  appeal  to  the  public — to  which  the  pub- 
lic has  somewhat  greedily  responded.  The  sentimental  and 
bizarre  treatment  of  awful  or  sacred  themes  has  its  reward  in 
the  gape  or  shudder  of  a  day,  in  notoriety,  and  in  dollars ;  and 
to  such  treatment  the  themes  of  religion  are  preeminently  fitted  ; 
but  literature  knows  its  own  and  time  brings  its  revenges." 

In  summing  up  the  debt  that  literature  owes  to  religion  Mr. 
Chapman  reminds  us  that  "  the  popular  study  of  the  Bible  as 
literature  is  a  product  of  the  century  which  we  have  traversed." 
And  it  is  but  natural  that  the  work  of  many  of  our  greatest 
writers  should  bear  witness  to  the  influence  of  religion ;  for, 

"  great  literature  can  spring  only  from  the  deeper  experiences 
of  life.  It  can  gain  imperishable  form  only  through  high  and 
sustained  flights  of  the  trained  imagination.  Religion  searches 
the  depths  of  man's  heart;  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
a  chief  inspirer  of  his  imagination,  holding  visions  before  his 
eyes  and  fixing  his  thoughts  upon  themes  of  origin  and  destiny. 
It  has  led  him  moreover  to  think  of  these  things,  not  as  mere 
idle  dreams  or  curious  problems,  but  as  personal  concerns  of 
vital  moment.  The  influence  of  religion  upon  literatura  has 
been  great,  because  the  experience  of  religion  has  upon  the 
whole  been  real." 
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THE  CLERGY'S  EARTHLY   REWARD 

FROM  A  RECENT  magazine  article  it  appears  that  cir- 
cus acrobats  receive  from  $50  to  $200  a  week.  Marcel- 
ine,  the  clown  of  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  earns  $10,- 
000  a  year,  while  "  Desperado  "  earns  $500  a  week  for  what  P. 
T.  Barnum  might  have  called  his  moral  and  educational  feat  of 
diving  from  the  top  of  the  tent  to  land  on  his  chest  upon  a  run- 
way, far  below.  The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  reflected  in  a 
report  of  the  Census  Bureau  quoted  in  the  Washington  corre- 
spondence of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  indicates  that 
"  the  average  annual  salary  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the 
United  States  is  about  $663." 

The  figures  are  based  upon  reports  received  from  164,229 
organizations,  or  81.6  per  cent,  of  the  201.351  organizations 
composing  102  denominations.  Of  the  grand  total  of  186  de- 
nominations, 15  have  no  regular  ministry  and  69  either  pay  no 
stated  salaries  or  have  made  returns  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  warrant  tabulation.  The  figures  in  the  tables  are  for  each 
of  the  first  four  classes  of  cities,  ranging  in  population  from 
25,000  upward,  including  their  adjacent  areas.  Summarizing 
the  report.  The  Evening  Post  says : 

"  The  denomination  showing  the  highest  average  is  the  Uni- 
tarian with  $1,653,  while  the  denominations  next  in  order  are 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  $1,242;  the  Universalists. 
$1  238  ■  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  m  the 
United  States  of  America,  $1,233 ;  the  Jewish  congregations, 
$1,222;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  $1,777;  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  $1,170;  the 
United  Pr3sbvterian  Church  of  North  America,  $1,096;  the 
Congregationalists,  $1,042 ;  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  m 
Zion,  $1,037;  and  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  $1,008. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  as  cited  would  show  that  the 
highest  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  Among  the  denominations  showing  an  average  salary  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  general  average  for  the  United  States 
are  the  Advent  Christian  Church ;  all  the  Baptist  bodies  except 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention ;    the  Christian  Union ;  the 
Christians  (Christian  Connection)  ;  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist ■  the  General  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 
America ;    the  Society    of    Friends    (Orthodox)  ;  the    colored 
Methodist  Protestant,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  F'-ee  Methodist 
churches ;  the  Salvation  Army  ;  and  the  Volunteers  of  America. 
In  the  case  of  most  of  these   last-named  bodies  many  of  the 
organizations  reporting  are  outside  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
many  of  them  are  doubtless  in  rural  regions,  and  this  fact  ac- 
counts largely  for  the  comparatively  low  average  salary.     The 
low  average  shown  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  serve  as  ministers, 
or  readers,  are  persons  having  other  vocations  and  not  depend- 
ent on  the  salaries  paid  by  the  churches.     In  the  case  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Volunteers  of  America,  the  allowances 
made  for  the  officers  serving  at  the  various  posts  are  usually 
based  upon  their  probable  expenses,  and  are  practically  limited 
to  these  expenses." 

Naturally  salaries  average  considerably  higher  in  the  larger 
cities  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and  suburban  districts.  About 
how  they  vary  in  relation  to  population  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  for  all  denominations  together,  salaries  range 

«  from  $1  223  for  cities  of  the  first  class  to  $1,110  for  those  of 
the  second  class ;  $1,063  for  those  of  the  third  class ;  $972  for 
those  of  the  fourth  class,  and  $573  for  the  area  outside  of  the 
principal  cities." 

Cities  of  the  first  class  are  those  with  a  population  of  300,000 
or  over  according  to  the  census  of  1900 ;  cities  of  the  second 
class  are  those  with  a  population  of  100,000  to  300.000 ;  of  the 
third  class  .50.000  to  100,000,  and  of  the  fourth  class,  25,000  to 
50,000.  The  variations  in  salary  of  ministers  of  individual  de- 
nominations, according  to  the  population  of  their  localities,  are 
shown,  in  part,  by  the  following  figures: 


"  In  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  the  average  for  cities 
of  the  first  class  is  $1,580;  of  the  second  class,  $1,420;  of  the 
third  class.  $1,381 ;  of  the  fourth  class.  $1,248,  and  for  the  area 
outside  of  the  principal  cities,  $683.  The  figures  for  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  show  a  regular  gradation  from  $1,326  per  min- 
ister for  cities  of  the  first  class  to  $1,250  for  those  of  the  fourth 
class ;  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  $1,422  for 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  $1,187  for  those  of  the  fourth  class; 
and  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  $2,169  for  those  of  the  first  class  to  $1,524  for 
those  of  the  fourth  class. 

"  In  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  average  salary 
ranges  from  $1,793  for  cities  of  the  first  class  to  $1,358  for  those 
of  the  fourth  class,  and  among  the  Congregationalists  from 
$1,938  for  cities  of  the  first  class  to  $1,512  for  those  of  the  fourth 
class,  but  in  the  case  of  both  these  denominations  the  average 
for  cities  of  the  third  class  is  a  little  larger  than  for  those  of 
the  second  class." 

In  a  few  denominations  the  differences  in  amounts  paid  to  min- 
isters in  larger  and  smaller  cities  are  less  pronounced,  while 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  little  difference  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  population,  "  the  reason  being  that  in  this  denomina- 
tion the  salaries  are  fixt  for  the  diocese,  being  in  general  the 
same  for  the  rural  districts  as  for  the  large  cities." 


A  ROMAN  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

IN  ORDER  to  illustrate  what  it  considers  the  "  unhappy 
bias  "  of  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  the  Catholic 
weekly,  Rome,  published  in  the  Eternal  City,  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  a  diplomatic  incident  more  recent  than  the 
"  Roosevelt  affair,"  in  which  Ambassador  Leishman  also  played 
a  prominent  part.  According  to  this  account,  when  General 
Woodfo^a  arrived  in  Rome  to  present  to  the  King  of  Italy,  in- 
behalf  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Committee,  the  gold  medal  com- 
memorating New  York's  recent  celebration,  he  bore  also  an 
address  containing  the  following  paragraph : 

"  In  gratefully  acknowledging  this  ancient  obligation  to  your 
country,  we  are  also  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  many  per- 
sonal bonds  which  unite  us  to-day.  In  the  large  number  of 
Italians  who  have  come  to  our  hospitable  shores  to  make  their 
homes ;  in  the  pilgrimages  of  the  many  Americans  who  continu- 
ally go  to  Italy  to  visit  your  shrines  of  art  or  to  derive  benefit 
from  your  sunny  clime ;  in  the  material  relations  of  our  recip- 
rocal commerce ;  and  in  the  spiritual  relations  which  connect  a 
large  number  of  our  people  with  their  religious  head  in  Rome, 
we  have  mutual  ties  which  are  among  the  strongest  that  can 
bind  one  people  to  another. " 

"  A  rather  nice  little  address  and  perfectly  harmless,  is  it 
not  ?  "  comments  the  editor  of  Rome,  adding  in  regard  to  the 
signatures  of  prominent  New  Yorkers  appended  to  the  address, 
"  in  truth  a  very  galaxy  of  celebrities,  with  only  a  single  Catho- 
lic name  among  them." 

When  General  Woodford  called  on  Mr.  Leishman  to  ask  the 
Ambassador  to  arrange  an  audience  with  the  King. 

"  Mr  Leishman  admired  the  medal  and  read  the  address  calmly 
enough  until  he  came  to  the  last  clause  referring  to  the  spiritual 
relations  which  exist  between  so  many  Americans  with  the 
Pope  Then  he  told  the  General  that  it  would  never  do  to  pre- 
sent such  an  allusion  to  the  Pope.  The  envoy  from  America 
was  completely  mystified.  It  was  a  fact  that  a  great  many 
millions  of  American  Catholics  have  spiritual  relations  with  the 
head  of  the  Church  ;  there  was  no  offense  intended  to  the  King, 
but  rather  an  indirect  compliment  to  Italy,  in  the  reference. 

Yet  the  Ambassador  insisted  that  the  address  must  not  be 
presented,  and  General  Woodford,  tho  unconvinced,  felt  obliged 
to  yield.     However, 

"  the  address  was  duly  presented  after  all,  owing  to  an  amusing 
chapter  of  accidents.  For  it  so  happened  that  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  General  Woodford's  audience  with  the  King,  Mrs. 
Woodford  was  received  by   the  Holy  Father,  but  as  the  envoy 
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was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Quirinal  he  discovered  to  his  dis- 
may that  the  precious  medal   was  nowhere  to  be  found      Evi- 
dently Mrs.  Woodford  had   locked  it  away.     There  was  just  a 
chance  that  she  might  return  in  time,  but  the  moments  flew  by 
as  quickly  as  they  are  wont  to  do  on  such  occasions,  and  at  last 
th?  General  could  wait  no  longer,  so  he  jumped  into  a  cab  and 
sent  his  automobile  off  to  the  Vatican  giving-  the  chaufl^eur  in- 
structions to  see  Mrs.  Woodford  if  possible,  obtain  the  missing 
key  from   her,    r?turn   to  the  hotel,  open  the  drawer,  get  the 
package,  and  fly  to  the  Quirinal  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  forlorn  hope  that  the  gallant  General 
was  ever  engaged  in  -but  it  blossomed.     There  was  an  unfore- 
seen delay  of  some  minutes   in   the  audience,  and  just  as  the 
General  was  called  to  the  presence  of  the  King  the  panting 
chauffeur  appeared  on  the  scene  and  thrust  into  his  hand  the 
package  containing    the    medal -and   the  unfortunate   address 
which  Mr.  Leishman  had  vetoed.     After  the  customary  saluta- 
tions the  General  handed  the  medal  to  the  King,  who  admired 
It-he  is  an  authority  on  numismatics-and  thanked  the  com- 
miWee  for  sending  it  to  him.     '  But  I  see  you   have  something 
else  for  me. '  he  added,  seeing  the  fatal  document  and  holding 
out  his  hand  for  it.     The  General  again  capitulated,  the  King 
read  the  address,  declared  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  it,  and 
the  audience  passed  off  in  the  happiest  manner." 


"LITTLE"  SINS  WORSE  THAN  CRIMES 

MAY   NOT  the  shrew,  the  family  bully,  be  actually  as 
culpable  as  one  who  kills  in  anger  ?     If  nagging,  bad 
temper,  jealousy,  lack  of  charity  and  consideration, 
drive  others  to  suicide  or  make  life  more  bitter  than  death,  may 
not  those  who  indulge  these  "  minor  faults  "  be  morally  as  guilty 
as  those  who  commit  crimes  of  violence  ?     Such  are  the  questions 
raised  in  a  book  by  Dora  Melegari,  an  Italian  writer  of  distin- 
guished family,   born  and  reared  in    France,  whose  books  in 
French  are  widely  read  throughout  Continental  Europe.     The 
author's  novel  standard  of  moral  measurement  is  presented  in  a 
book  which  appears  in  an  English  translation  by  Marian  Lind- 
say under  the  suggestive  title,  "  Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers 
of  Joy."    This  title  indicates  Miss  Melegari 's  system  of  ethical 
valuation.     She  judges  deeds  by  their  fruits.     Discarding  or 
subordinating  old  arbitrary  standards,  she  would  classify  actions 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  increase  or  decrease  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  or  in  which  they  benefit  or  injure 
others,  as  well  as  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  elevate 
or  lower  the  spiritual  nature  of  their  author.     Her  system  has 
been  described  as  the  pragmatic  method  applied  to  ethics.     Let 
us.  she  urges,  do  away  with  hereditary,  ready-made  opinions, 
which  we  repeat  mechanically  and  without  conviction.     Let  us 
put  away  "  the  formulas  of  a  dead  psychology  "  which  no  longer 
satisfy  us : 

"This  older  psychology  which  divided  men  dogmatically  into 

nnrf  ^th  .  '  "^'f  r  "'^  ^^''*'^'  ^'^^"^  ^"^  ^^^^^^  P^^^  and  im- 
=h  h'  ^^/!.^l^"''  believer  contained  too  many.or  too  insufficient, 
shades  of  differences.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  practi^ 
^nl?  divide  men  henceforth  into  two  new  classes,  correspond- 
'M  I  ^^^^"t^'-e  tendencies  toward  which  we  are  drifting 
Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers  of  Joy,'  since  every  day  it  be- 
comes more  evident  that  this  classification  will  become  the  true 
measure  of  a  man's  worth? 

"Christianity  seems  foremost  in  returning  to  simple  formulas 
and  concentrating  her  forces  on  two  principal  ideas :  The  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Hence  brotherly 
love  tends  to  become,  and  a  thousand  symptoms  indicate  its 
acceptance  as.  the  true  touchstone  of  religious  life.  Moreover 
logic  demands  universal  fraternity,  because  to  refuse  to  recog- 

fnvIsJbirFather"""''"  "  ''""'^'"'  '"  '^"^'"^  ^  ^°"^-«"  ^"^ 

Modern  thought,  we  read,  has  rejected  the  medieval  teaching 
that  the  sufferings  due  to  injustice,    bad    faith,    intolerance 
jealousy,  and  wickedness  are  "  trials  sent  directly  by  God    to 
punish  us  for  our  unfaithfulness  and  disregard  for  his  command- 
ments " ;  for  we  now  realize  "  that  the  wounds  that  bleed  are 


inflicted  by  the  heartlessness  and  evil  intentions  of  our  fellow 
men."    This  being  admitted,  says  the  author, 

"  Why  should  a  human  heart  be  filled  with  hostile  sentiments 
and  envious  desires  for  his  neighbors'  undoing  ?  If  man  could 
only  realize  the  sorrow  he  causes,  he  would  perhaps  learn  self- 
control,  and  would  i-eflect  upon  the  responsibility  he  assumes 
when  he  yields  to  unworthy  sentiments." 

It  is  not  sufl^cient  that  one  should  refrain  from  crime  and 
keep  to  the  letter  of  the  Ten  Commandments : 

"  The  day  will  come  when  every  sincerely  good  human  being 
will  be  as  careful  not  to  be  a  maker  of  sorrow  as  not  to  commit 
deeds  that  are  dishonest  and  cruel 

"  There  are  those  who,  on  their  path  through  life  quietly 
trample  under  foot  the  little  flowers  that  grow  by  the  wayside 
Their  brutal  hands  break  and  bruise  all  that  comes  in  their  way 
and  put  aside  with  scornful  indifference  obstacles  that  annoy  or 
impede  their  progress.  The  violent,  the  sullen,  the  unjust  and 
the  jealous,  torture  the  lives  of  others  quite  unconsciously  so 
freely  is  it  admitted  that  detestable  dispositions  of  this  class 
do  not  debar  possessors  of  them  from  being  esteemed  This  is 
exactly  a  point  on  which  humanity  needs  to  be  reformed 

"Defects  of  character  should  be  considered  moral  blemishes 
and  treated  as  such.  Public  opinion  alone  can  bring  about  a 
change  in  our  manner  of  regarding  these  defects.  The  great 
essential  is  to  change  the  current  of  thought,  and.  however 
feeble  the  beginning,  it  will  with  time  grow  and  eventually  will 
control  men's  minds.  When  once  admitted  that  to  torment  one's 
neighbor  is  equivalent  to  stealing  his  purse,  people  will  not  so 
easily  give  way  to  their  irritable,  imperious,  intolerant  and 
unjust  tendencies. " 

Members  of  a  family  sometimes  inflict  upon  each  other  slow, 
continuous  tortures  that  are  worse  than  death,  but  the  world 
reprehends  only  the  more  obvious  acts.     Yet, 

"Neither  the  bi-utal  and  violent,  nor  the  wicked,  are  always 
those  who  most  embitter  family  life.  Unjust  and  faloe  char- 
acters-the  one  vice  or  blemish  is  seldom  found  without  the 
other-cause  the  greatest  suffering,  and  the  wrong  they  do  is 
more  subtle  and  dangerous.  This  statement  may  seem  a  para- 
dox but  m  reality  it  is  not.  The  former  class  are  seldom  loved 
or  they  cease  promptly  to  be  so ;  their  acts  are  only  exterior  in 
their  effects ;  they  strike  with  their  fists,  and  they  can  be  struck 
in  return,  and  the  bruise  of  both  soon  heals.  But  the  latter 
class  administers  the  slow  poison  that  finally  kills.  Certain 
natures  suffer  little  from  injustice  and  insincerity  in  their  sur- 
roundings; nothing  affects  them  so  long  as;  their  personal  inter- 
ests and  pleasures  are  not  interfered  with  ;  but  for  truthful  and 
sensitive  souls,  all  contact  with  those  two  destructive  forces- 
mjustice  and  insincerity- represents  a  torture  that  not  only 
exasperates,  but  humiliates." 

The  author  dwells  upon  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  unregarded 
evils  as  injustice  to  children  which  embitters,  hardens  and 
depraves  the  soul;  deceit;  ingratitude;  the  constant  nagging 
which  so  often  as  surely  murders  the  victim  as  would  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  slow  poison ;  even  the  harsh  word,  violent 
gesture,  false  interpretation  of  an  act  or  motive  which  is  "  like 
a  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  sensitive  nature. "  Truly,  the  "  sorrows 
that  men  unnecessarily  inflict  upon  those  whom  they  love  will 
undoubtedly  be  counted  for  crimes  at  the  bar  of  Supreme 
Justice. " 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  makers  of  joy."  the  men  and  women 
of  the  helpful  hand,  kindly  word  and  deed,  and  cheering  pres- 
ence, even  tho  their  works  be  little  ones,  are  among  the  world's 
truest  benefactors.     The  author  asks. 

ml  fifri7  ^"'''^"  ^"^  '"^''^^  °^  J^y  •  I  have  met  several  in 
race  is  due  toTh^"''' W>1  '^^^'^  continuation  of  the  human 
the  son^^tW  :    u^'^^'^^f  ^^^  "'"'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  called  forth, 

the  songs  that  rise  in  hearts  they  have  cheered,  and  the  radiance 

e^sedfo'shi^^e  o  '''  ^"?.^  ''  f ""''''  ^^^  -"  would  have   long 
ceased  to  shine  on  a  world  sunk  in  sadness  and  gloom  •  the  earth 

eTpil^'ThJvT  '^'h'  '"'  '""'i'^'  shivering  man  would  tat 

Ss      HaonnvTh  ^^^^  '^"^^^  "''  ^"^  ^^''  ^^"t^""^  to  save 

us      wappily  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  '  ten  iust  men  ' 

tatw:  c1  re??''  demanded  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah'to  save 
those  two  cities  from  destruction  by  fire  and  brimstone." 


MARK  TWAIN'S  GOLD  AND   DROSS 

No  LESS  A  CRITIC  of  human  foibles  than  Max  Noidau 
in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bookman  says  of  our  endeavors 
to  forecast  the  judgrnent  of  posterity,  that  "  the  desire 
to  anticipate  its  verdict,  under  ail  circumstances,  reveals  a 
laughable  self-conceit  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation." 
Yet  this  dictum  does  not  prevent  the  publication,  in  the  same 
magazine,  of  an  article  on  "  Mark  Twain  a  Century  Hence."  in 
which  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
courageously  predicts  what  portions 
of  the  work  of  the  great  American 
humorist  will  be  read  by  the  com- 
ing generations,  giving  able  aigu- 
ments  to  justify  his  convictions. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  the  ti-ue 
humorist  ?  What  is  the  true,  un- 
failingly human  note  in  the  best 
work  of  a  few  men  that  awakens  a 
prolonged  chuckle  through  the  cen- 
turies ?  In  order  to  illustrate  by 
historical  example  what  qualities 
of  American  humor,  the  humor  of 
Mark  Twain,  are  eternal  in  their 
appeal,  Professor  Peck,  with  a 
characteristic  preference  for  the 
classic,  examines  the  humor  of 
Juvenal,  Aristophanes,  and  Horace, 
and  finds  that  it  is  the  personal  ap- 
peal—the kindly  humanity  that 
"  plays  around  our  very  heart- 
strings "  and  enables  us  to  laugh 
with  the  humorist  at  our  own  fail- 
ings— that  is  the  indispensable 
requisite.  "  In  other  words,"  con- 
tinues Professor  Peck, 


"  the  true  humorist  has  a  sense  of 
humor    which   makes  him   see  his 

own  defects  and  smile  at  his  own  absurdities,  not  thinking 
himself  to  be  any  nearer  perfection  than  is  his  neighbor.  The 
key-note  of  humor,  then,  is  tolerance,  a  sense  of  proportion,  and 
a  mellowness,  all  of  which  taken  together  make  you  love  the 
humorist  and  feel  personally  drawn  to  him.  But  this  is  exactly 
why  humorists  are  very  rare,  and  why  humor  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  have  leisure  to  savor  it  and  experience  its 
full  effect  like  that  of  a  rare  old  wine." 

The  true  world  humorists  whom  Professor  Peck  admits  to  his 
Pantheon  are,  one  Greek,  Aristophanes;  two  Romans,  Plautus 
and  Horace ;  among  Englishmen,  Addison,  Steele,  Lamb, 
Dickens,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Thackeray  ;  among  Ameri- 
cans, Irving,  Lowell,  Bret  Harte,  and,  possibly.  Josh  Billings, 
now  temporarily  under  eclipse.  To  show  the  evanescence  of 
American  humor  esteemed  great  in  its  day,  he  cites  the  works 
of  Major  Jack  Downing,  Mrs.  Partington,  John  Phoenix, 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  "The  Danbury  News  Man,"  Artemus 
Ward,  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Bill  Nye,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Hans 
Breitmann,  Ik.  Marvel,  Max  Adeler,  John  Hay,  Mr.  Alden,  and 
even  Mr.  Dooley. 

And  now,  as  for  Mark  Twain,  how  many  of  his  works  are 
largely  of  that  pure  gold  which  time  can  not  corrode  ?  Pro- 
fessor Peck  answers : 

"  Going  over  the  entire  list  of  the  many  volumes  to  which 
this  author  set  his  name,  there  are  only  four  or  five  at  the  most 
that  are  likely  to  last  for  a  great  length  of  time.  I  am  certain 
that  not  more  than  three  of  them  will  be  read  a  century  from 
now.     Perhaps  it  may  be   well  to  name  the  books  under  their 
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respective  categories,  and  then  to  give  the  reason  for  their 
comparative  longevity.  Thei-efore,  I  should  say  that  the  first 
two  books  '  The  Jumping  Frog  '  (1867)  and  '  The  Innocents 
Abroad  '  (1869)— are  never  likely  to  go  out  of  print  or  out  of 
favor.  ■  Roughing  It  '  (1872)will  be  valued  both  for  its  humor 
and  for  its  history  throughout  many  years.  '  The  Adventures 
of  Tom  Sawyer'  (1876)  and  'Huckleberry  Finn'  (1885)  will 
remain  for  perhaps  two  decades.  All  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Clemens's  books  may  perhaps  be  sold  by  subscription  agents 
among  his  '  complete  works  '  for  a  certain  time,  but  they  will 
not  be  read.     '  A  Tramp  Abroad  '  marks  the  beginning  of  a  first 

decline.  '  A  Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur '  makes  one  feel 
sorry  for  its  author.  '  Joan  of 
Arc  '  is  distinctly  dull  ;  and  '  The 
Autobiography  of  Mark  Twain,' 
which  has  been  dragging  its  slow 
way  along  for  many  months,  is 
formless  and  in  places  without  any 
meaning  whatsoever.  His  best 
friends  have  regretted  that  he  ever 
began  to  write  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  heirs  and  executors  will 
suppress  it." 

The  genuine  worth  of  "  The 
Jumping  Frog "  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  translated 
into  French  without  serious  im- 
pairment of  its  humor.  But  '"  The 
Innocents  Abroad"  is  Mark  Twain's 
gi-eatest  book— the  book  in  which 
"  he  plays  about  our  very  heart- 
strings " : 

"  '  The  Innocents  Abroad  '  was 
published  forty-one  years  ago,  and 
yet  one  could  go  on  quoting  from  it 
indefinitely  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  every  quotation  would 
hit  the  mark  and  evoke  Homeric 
laughter  just  as  it  did  when  the 
pages  were  fresh  from  the  press. 
Dan  buying  gloves  from  a  girl  in 
Gibraltar;  Mark  Twain's  first  ex- 
perience with  a  Turkish  bath ;  Mark  Twain  weeping  at  the 
grave  of  Adam — these  and  a  score  of  episodes  are  already 
classic,  and  they  will  remain  so.  This  is  true  of  '  The  Inno- 
cents Abroad. '     It  is  not  true  of  any  other  volume  to  which  the 

author  set  his  name 

"Therefore,  if  Mark  Twain's  reputation  stands— and  it  cer- 
tainly will  stand — it  will  be  upon  '  The  Jumping  Frog  '  and  '  The 
Innocents  Abroad. '  It  is  only  short-sighted  persons  who  talk 
of  Mark  Twain's  profound  '  philo.sophy  of  life.'  He  had  no 
philosophy  of  life,  any  more  than  Fielding  had  or  Steele  or 
Harte.  But,  like  them,  he  had  an  instinct  for  pure  humor,  which 
was  most  effective  when  it  was  most  unconscious.  There  was 
the  iri'everence  of  Juvenal  and  his  unexpectedness ;  but  more 
than  all  else  was  that  wonderful  gift  of  projpctingan  absolutely 
humorous  and  winning  character.  Addison  has  given  us  .S)> 
Roger,  and  Dickens  has  given  us  a  whole  portrait  gallery  ;  but 
Mark  Twain  created  just  one  personage  with  /vhom  we  laugh  or 
wonder  or  are  indignant,  and  this  pei'sonage  is  Mark  Twain 
himself  Mark  Twain,  be  it  understood,  and  not  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Clemens.  A  century  hence,  or  two  centuries  hence,  the  dross 
will  be  separated  from  the  gold,  and  men  and  women  will  still 
take  infinite  delight  in  Smiley  and  Dan'l  Webster,  but  most  of 
all  in  the  man  who  was  essentially  American,  right-minded, 
telling  truths  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  jests,  and  giving  to  those 
who  choose  his  earliest  books  a  pure  and  wholesome  and  natural 
enjoyment." 

Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  Univei-sity,  however, 
places  "  Roughing  It"  above  "The  Innocents  Abroad,"  and,  in 
The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  says,  "  Mark  Twain  was  a 
greater  artist  than  he  was  humorist ;  a  greater  humorist  than  he 
was  philosopher;  a  greater  philosopher  than  he  was  thinker." 
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AMERICAN   TYPES   IN  SYMBOLIC  ART 

AMONG  THE  saddest  effects  of  the  scandals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
-  Capitol  at  Harrisburgr,  were  the  financial  burdens  that 
they  indirectly  threw  upon  the  sculptor,  George  Gray  Barnard, 
together  with  the  temporary  thwarting  of  his  worthy  ambition 
to  give  his  native  State  a  fitting  memorial  of  his  genius.  For 
three  years'  work  upon  the  Capitol  was  suspended.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, in  1906,  was  forced,  by  the  need  of  funds  to  pay  the  wages 


make  portraits,  and  the  new  Adam  and  the  new  Eve  of  Bar- 
nard are  intended  to  be  truly  and  veritably  Americans,  facing 
boldly  the  world  ahead,  the  world  of  labor  truly,  but  they  are 
looking  to  the  westward,  to  sunset,  the  sunset  of  labor's  long 
day ;  and  looking  toward  it  not  with  dejection  or  under  the 
oppressive  weight  of  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  hopefully, 
fearlessly,  with  a  readiness  to  take  upon  their  young  bodies  all 
the  work  that  a  dauntless  spirit  dictates. 

"  Among  the  laborers  who  come  after  them  brotherly  helpful- 
ness is  shown,  and  with  the  tools  of  labor  appear  its   fruits. 
This  is  a  part  of  what   Barnard  is   saying  in  his  sculptures,  iii 
which  brotherhood  and  motherhood  and   labor  speak  in  plastic 
gesture  for  him. 

"  In  '  The  Burden  of  Life  '  again  brotherhood  is  a 
strong  note,  and  there  is  depicted  the  interdependence 
of  youth  and  age,  the  different  phases  of  spirit  with 
which  the  common  burden  is  borne  and  the  life  of  the 
flesh  on  earth ;  and  Mr.  Barnard  does  not  forget  to 
emphasize  without  undue  insistence  the  place  of  peace 
figured  in  doves.  In  his  heroic  sculptures  the  en- 
ginery of  muscular  force  stands  out  more  prominently 
than  mere  delicate  beauty." 

The  Sun  tells  us  further  that  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Barnard  is  to  receive  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  the  French  Government,  and  that  his  sculptures 
may  be  exhibited  in  New  York  before  they  are  put  in 
place  in  Harrisburg. 
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By  courtesy  of  "The  Sun,"  New  York. 

"THE   BURDEN    OF    LIFE." 

By  George  Gray  Barnard. 

In  this  work  "  there  is  depicted  the  interdependence  of  youth  and  age,  the  different  phase.s 

of  spirit  with  which  the  common  burden  is  borne,  and  the  life  of  the  flesh  on  earth." 

of  his  workmen,  to  abandon  his  work,  and  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  hunting  antiques.  But  a  year  ago  last  fall  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  Mr.  Barnard  was  enabled  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  chosen  task,  with  the  result  that  two  remarkable 
groups  for  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol,  "  The  Burden  of  Life  "  and 
-Work  and  Fraternity,"  are  now  ready  for  exhibition  in  the 
Paris  Salon. 

In  these  groups,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  there  are  something 
like  thirty  figures,  all  of  heroic  size,  to  present  ideas  that  the 
sculptor's  mind  has  been  evolving  for  many  years,  perhaps  from 
his  eager  boyhood  wh  n  he  felt  that  "  the  great  hand  of  God 
w-as  at  his  back."  Describing  Mr.  Barnard's  production  the 
New  York  Sun  continues : 

"  Here  in  his  '  Work  and  Fraternity  '  Barnard  tells  again  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  tells  it  twice  in  fact;  once  the  old  old 
story  of  humanity's  experiment  of  life  without  knowledge 
which  will  never  be  made  again,  as  Barnard  says,  and  again  in 
a  new  version,  a  version  of  this  new  land,  with  its  new  experi- 
ment of  life,  with  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  attained  and 
all  the  freedom  of  labor  which  shall  some  time  bring  surcease 
of  travail.  In  the  old  story  there  are  things  concealed,  blinked  • 
but  as  the  enactment  of  that  story  played  its  part  in  the  life  of 
humanity  it  is  here  portrayed,  but  blanketed  and  overshadowed 
by  the  newer  version,  the  newer  life. 

"  It  is  a  bold  departure  which  Mr.  Barnard  has  made  in  this 
new  version,  for  he  has  done  nothing  less  than  take  an  Ameri- 
can young  man  and  an  American  young  woman  to  figure  Adam 
and  Eve.  He  has  not  only  used  these  American  figures  but 
in  this  instance  alone  in  these  groups  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to 


SAD  FATE  seems  to  doom  certain  writers  to 
be    the    butts    of   condescending   criticism. 
Browning  used  to   be  one  of  these;   Henry 
James  and  George  Meredith  are  more  or  less  the  vic- 
tims of  to-day.     People  who  admire  them  hardly  dare 
say  so  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  affectations.    Their 
vogue  is  called  a  "  fad. "     So  great  a  man  of  letters  as 
Mr.  Howells  said  the  other  day  in  the  New  York  Sun  : 
"  The  fad  for  George  Meredith  I  do  not  think  will  con- 
tinue."    His   reason,    it   appears,   is  that  the  fad  is 
"  founded,  not  on  love  for  him,  but  on  critical  resolu- 
tion."    "  He  was  a  great  writer,  but  not  a  great  art- 
ist."   These  statements  Mr.  Howells  backs  up  by  own- 
ing: "  I  judge  from  not  being  able  to  read  him."     It  is  a  weak 
place  in  his  armor  which  is  quickly  found  by  the  literary  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  who  plants  this  arrow :  "  Precisely. 
It  is  the  counterpart  of  that  charge  of  insipidity  which  is  made 
against  Mr.  Howells  by  people  who  have  not  been  able  to  read 
him. "    This  writer  goes  on : 

"  It  is  convenient  to  decide  that  if  a  man  cultivates  an  author 
whom  we  ourselves  find  it  difficult  to  read  he  must  therefore  be 
pursuing  a  fad.  It  is  convenient  to  decide  that  his  apparent 
devotion  IS  not  inspired  by  love,  for  if  he  found  anything  to 
love  in  his  author,  so  should  we.  It  is  eminently  convenient  to 
picture  the  man  who  accepts  a  task  we  have  relinquished  our- 
selves as  dragging  himself  stiffly  and  painfully  up  to  flinty 
heights  that  are  scarcely  worth  achieving  and  that  can  only  be 
achieved  by  inexorable  will. 

"  But  when  it  is  granted  that  Meredith  is  not  a  direct  and 
simple  artist  like  Tolstoy,  and  does  at  times  fail  to  illude  in  the 
way  that  Tolstoy  always  illudes.  the  fact  remains  that  there 

T^.vTr.;  .r^^^'l  .T-^°  ^°  positively  enjoy  reading  him. 
They  buy  him.  these  faddists.  They  spend  hours  wrestling  him 
with  critical  resolution.  They  quote  him.  They  even  apply 
tllTf      'fu  ^"^.^PP'y  him  in  living-and  all  the  time  overlook 

JlJj  ,u\u  -^  ''^^^  '^  "°^  *^  continue,  that  he  is  not  a  great 
artist,  that  he  is  merely  a  '  great  writer  ' 

rpL^M.^Ti'^  '"J'^^l'V  ^ss»™'^-8^  that  it  takes  resolution  to 
cra?t  ^Z  ;  ^t'"^^'^  ^°"'"'*  ^''d«  l^ke  a  comfortable 
On  fL         .  "I'  ^^^""^  *h^  ^^^^^^  satisfied  and  at  home. 

On  the  contrary,  to  travel  with  him  is  an  effort.     He  bristles 

him  is'ntlrn-  Pk"  '''  ^'^  '"<^^^  P^^^  provocative  To  read 
bk  to  ei^ov  i'\"ii^'  ^^'^  "^""'^  exercised.  But  is  it  impossi- 
ble to  enjoy  a  challenging  companion  ?     Mr.  Howells  reminds 
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one  of  thos3  languid  Orientals  who  kept  assuring:  the  young 
American  pedestrian  that  if  he  walked  he  would  get  tired.  The 
tourist  realized  that  such  an  extraordinary  thing  was  perhaps 
possible,  but  wasn't  he  willing  to  get  tired  ?  " 

It  may  be  that  the  "  Meredithians  "  have  exasperated  the  dean 
of  American  novelists,  suggests  this  writer,  just  as  the  Brown- 
ing Society  has  proved  a  trial  to  most  outside  its  pale.  We 
read : 

"  Hero-worshipers  are  a  nuisance.  We  are  quite  sure  it  was 
sime  gushing  lover  of  the  cute  and  cunning  baby  who  drove 
Herod  to  the  massacre,  proving  that  the  in- 
nocence of  the  object  is  no  guaranty  that  its 
worshiper  won't  be  highly  objectionable. 
But  because  Meredith  is  the  victim  of  inor- 
dinate and  orgiastic  admirers,  must  he  be 
seriously  condemned?  Merely  because  there 
are  Meredith  faddists,  must  Meredith  be 
a  fad  ?  You  might  as  well  argue  that  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  the  lily  be- 
cause it  incurred  the  admiration  of  the 
esthetes. 

"Too  many  readers  are  lazy-minded  to 
make  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Howells  to  de- 
precate George  Meredith.  And  even  if  the 
Meredithians  must  admit  that  their  hero  was 
not  a  great  artist,  what  of  that  ?  Is  there 
no  excuse  for  a  great  writer?  If  you  really 
enjoy  a  man,  and  profit  by  him,  does  it  mat- 
ter supremely  whether  you  do  it  by  a  title 
that  begins  with  A  or  by  a  title  that  only 
begins  with  W  ?  " 


surface  also  of  Gray's,  Thomson's,  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  other 
poets'  work,  not  to  speak  of  Burns,  Blake,  and  the  meteoric 
Kit  Smart.  But,  not  having  read  Pomfret,  I  can  not  answer 
Southey's  question,  '  Why  is  Pomfret  the  most  popular  of  the 
English  poets  ?  '  except  by  supposing  that  Pomfret  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Of  course,  Mr.  Symons  does  not  reckon  Burns  as 
of  the  eighteenth  century  at  all,  tho  he  often  was,  when  he  did 
not  '  find  a  length  '  ;  and  Mr.  Symons  lets  Blake  out  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  is  fair.  But,  to  come  to  actual  instances, 
and  wi-angle  or  agree  about  them,  Mr.  Symons  says  that  '  Cole- 
ridge, with  Hogg,  brought  a  new  witchcraft  into  poetry.'  The 
remaik  on  Hogg  is  as  welcome  as  unexpected.     I  must  whisper 


HOW   NOT  TO  JUDGE 
POETRY 


By  courtesy  ft  •■  The  Sun,"  New  York. 


THE  POETS  we  like  are  not  always 
the  ones  liked  by  the  man  who  sits 
at  our  elbow.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
perverse  likelihood  that  the  man  next  will 
not  like  what  we  like.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  leads  one  naturally  to  ask  just  what 
poetry  is  and  is  not,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
takes  up  the  cudgels  with  Mr.  Arthur  Sy- 
mons in  trying  to  find  an  answer.  He 
quotes  Mr.  Symons  as  saying,  in  a  book  on 
"  Tho  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Literature, "  that "  poetry  is 
a  reality,  an  essence,  and  is  unchanged  by  any  change  of  fashion, 
and  it  is  the  critic's  business  to  find  it  where  it  is,  to  proclaim  it 
for  what  it  is,  and  to  realize  that  no  amount  of  historical  sig- 
nificance or  adaptability  to  a  former  fashion  can  make  what  is 
bad  poetry  in  the  present  century  good  poetry  in  any  century 
of  the  past."  Mr.  Lang  answers  this  seemingly  hard-and-fast 
dictum  by  asking  if  it  does  not  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  per- 
sonal equation.  To  Swinburne,  Euripides  was  a  bad  poet,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Lang ;  but,  then,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  finds  Euripides 
a  good  poet.  If  a  poem  was  reckoned  good  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  a  man,  Mr.  Symons,  for  example,  should  be  "  out 
of  tune  with  these  remote  periods,  the  poem  is  a  bad  poem  to 
him  in  this  century."  Mr.  Lang  proceeds,  in  The  Morning  Post 
(London),  tossing  the  ball  back  and  forth  with  Mr.  Symons  in  a 
fashion  like  this : 

"  To  take  an  example,  does  he  find  plenty  of  very  good  stuff 
in  Layamon's  'Brut'  (about  1400),  or  not?  I  do :  but  nobody 
else  does,  and  yet  I  can  give  reasons  for  my  faith.  In  the  same 
way,  several  channons  de  geste,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  are  good  poetry  to  me,  and  better  to  Mr.  Saintsbury  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  sympathy  in  this  century. 

"  In  Mr.  Symons's  mind,  '  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  no  fundamental  relation  with  the  rest  of  Engli.sh 
poetry.'  The  poets  of  that  age  are  not  'the  jockeys  for  him,' 
they  are  the  jockeys  for  Mr.  Courthope.  Mr.  Symons  finds 
'  some  of  the  eternal  signs  of  poetry  '  in  Collins  at  his  best,  am 
apparently  almost  nowhere  else.     To  me  the  signs  lie  on  tht 


WORK   AND  FRATERNITY." 
By  George  Gray  Barnard. 


Here  "  Barnard  tells  again  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  ";  but  "  the  new  .\dam  and  the  new  Eve  of 
Barnard  are  intended  to  be  truly  and  veritably  Americans,  facing  boldly  the  world  ahead." 


it  over  the  Shepherd's  tomb  in  Ettrick  or  Yarrow.  When  Mr. 
Ward's  book  of  selections  from  English  poetry  was  published, 
Hogg  was  put  off  with  a  single  extract,  a  song  about ',  Billy  and 
Me. '  This  horrible  injustice  Mr.  Symons  corrects.  In  fact,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  tho  the  Shepherd  was  my  countryman, 
and  I  have  fished  all  the  waters  on  which  his  heavy  line  is  said, 
by  lively  tradition,  to  have  fallen  with  a  splash,  I  have  read 
little  of  his  poetry.  But  here  is  a  sample.  In  editing  Burns's 
songs  Mr.  Henderson  takes  '  Over  the  Water  to  Charlie, '  in 
Hogg's  '  Jacobite  Relics,'  to  be  a  blend  of  Hogg  and  Burns.  I 
think  that  the  song  is,  mainly,  popular  and  traditional.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Hogg's  version  has  a  verse  not  in  Burns's : 

I  ance  had  sons,  but  now  hae  naiie. 

I  bred  thorn  toiling  sairly, 
.'Vnd  I  wad  bear  thciii  a'  again. 

And  lose  them  a'  for  Charlie ! 

"  Whether  this  be  Hogg's,  or  be  traditional,  it  affects  me  as 
poetry  does ;  as  '  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly  '.  does ;  but  who 
can  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  poetry  to  Mr.  Symons?  The  per- 
sonal equation  comes  in.  As  I  write  the  words  my  eyes  fall  on 
an  anecdote  in  '  The  Reminiscences  of  Charlotte  Lady  Wake  ' 
(1909).  On  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  (1817)  Lady 
Wake  carried  the  news  to  an  old  Scottish  woman,  aged  a  hun- 
dred and  five,  who  said:  'Ah  weel,  since  Prince  Charlie  didna 
get  his  ain,  I  kent  there  maun  be  a  king  in  the  land,  but  I  dinna 
care  and  dinna  ken  wha  it  might  be. '  This  kind  of  woman  might 
have  said  what  is  said  in  the  verse  of  the  song:  and  to  me  it  is 
poetry  of  the  best,  even  in  this  century.  But  who  can  tell  that 
it  is  poetry  for  Mr.  Symons  or  any  other  man?  Whatever  is 
couched  in  lyric  form,  and  moves  a  man  deeply,  and  seems  pas- 
sionate and  sincere,  must  also,  to  him,  seem  poetry,  tho  to 
Carlyle  it  seemed  '  Charlie  over  the  water  nonsense.'  " 
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BRIEUX:    A   PARISIAN  TOLSTOY 


CC 


y; 


■OU  CONCEIVED  the  idea  of  the  'useful  play,' 
whose  object  is,  not  merely  to  make  people  think, 
but  to  make  them  live  more  nobly."    The  induction 

of  Eag3ne  Brieux  into  the  Academie  Fran?aise,  with  phrases 

such  as  these,  is  looked  upon  as  more  than  ordinarily  significant. 

For  the  underlying  principle  of  French  dramatic  endeavor  is 

popularly  supposed  to  be  "  art  for  art's 

sake,"  with  little   regard    for   ethical 

values.     So   the  honors  paid  to  Brieux, 

whose  plays,  however  unpalatable  their 

details  may  be,  are  admittedly  instinct 

with    moral  purpose,    are  regarded  by 

the  more  serious-minded  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  tribute  to  a  loftier  literary  ideal. 

To  American    theatergoers,    Brieux   is 

best  known  through  Anglicized  versions 

of  two  of  his  plays  under   the   titles, 

"  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont  " 
and  "The  Incubus,"  which  were  pre- 
sented in  this  country  in  the  face  of 
the  discouraging  fact  that  they  dealt 
pretty  frankly  with  social  conditions 
which,  tho  familiar  enough  to  Conti- 
nental Europeans,  are  less  familiar  in 
this  country. 

Brieux,  "  the  most  somber  of  modern 
authors,"  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Paris 
Figaro,  was  elected  to  the  Academy  as 
an  "  Immortal  "  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of  that  jocund  writer, 
Ludovic  Halevy,  and  custom  required 
that  he  should  deliver  a  eulogy  of  his 
lighter-minded  predece.ssor.  Mischie- 
vously touching  upon  his  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  this  uncongenial  task,  the 
Marquis  de  Segur,  in  his  address  of 
welcome  to  Brieux,  is  reported  in  Le 
Figaro  as  saying : 


"  To  bring  the  author  of  '  Les  Rem- 
plagantes  '  and  '  L'Engrenage  '  into 
close  quarters  with  the  author  of  '  Froufrou '-what  a  startling 
contrast!  What  a  clash  of  opposed  talents!  And  what  fun 
for  your  new  colleagues  !  We  watched  your  behavior  somewhat 
as  the  crowds  at  the  circus  watch  the  lion,  in  a  secret  hope  that 
he  will  eat  his  tamer." 

Indirectly  quoting  de  Segur's  pictorial  biography  of  the  new 
Academician,  Le  Figaro  continues,  as  quoted  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  : 

"  Eugene  Brieux  was  born  in  Paris.  His  people  were  '  artizans 
established  in  the  faubourg  of  the  Temple. '  Next  we  find  him 
going  to  school  to  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Cretienne  Eugene 
is  studious,  serious,  already  given  to  meditation.  '  The  noisy 
games  of  other  boys  of  his  age  fail  to  attract  him. '  Later  he 
scorns  '  the  wild  dissipations  of  his  comrades.'  '  Early  left  an 
orphan,  the  dreamy,  solitary  boy  lives  in  his  imagination  and 
passes  readily  from  enthusiasm  to  melancholy.'  He  thinks  of 
becoming  a  missionary  and  of  going  out  to  convert  the  savages 
Then,  he  reads  Goethe's  '  Faust  '  in  a  cheap  edition,  and  fairly 
gets  drunk  '  on  it.  He  continues  his  reading,  beneath  anv  gas- 
jet  he  can  come  near,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  candles  Greek 
he  despairs  of  learning,  but  he  devotes  himself  assiduously  to 
Latin.  At  seventeen  he  goes  to  the  theater  for  the  first  time 
and  is  completely  carried  away.  Next,  he  observes  that  there 
are  as  many  heathen  in  Paris  as  in  the  distant  wilds ;  he  gives 
up  his  plan  of  turning  missionary  and  resolves  to  be  an  apostle 
in  Pans.  Finally,  Eugene  is  received  into  the  Academie  Fran- 
Caise.  It  IS  the  deserved  reward  of  his  talent  and  his  zeal 
Moral :  talent  and  zeal  are  sometimes  recompensed. 


BRIEUX    I.N    HIS   .\CADE.MIC   ROBE.'^. 
He  first  intended  to  be  a  missionary,  but  observed 
that  there  were  as  many  heathen  in  Paris  as  in  distant 
wilds,  and  resolved  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Parisians 
They  have  seemingly  approved  his  resolve. 


"  In  Provence  M.  Brieux  has  a  house  that  he  built  with  his. 
first  savings.  Over  the  door  he  has  written  these  wordsT 
'Je  suis  vemi  ici  pour  etre  seul  '  (I  came  here  to  be  alone)." 

When  Brieux  made  his  debut  as  a  dramatist  with  "  Menages 
d'Artistes,"  his  novel  methods  at  once  made  a  sensation.  Said 
de  Segur: 

"  Accustomed  to  the  methods  of  the  usual  playwrights,  the 
manager  of  the   Theatre    Libre  was  filled   with   astonishment 

when  he  read  your  play.  For  this  maid- 
en effort  of  yours  had  a  startling  fresh- 
ness and  showed  a  daring  that  verged 
upon  extravagance.  Would  you  believe 
it? -the  author  actually  championed 
sound  morals  as  against  folly,  and  the 
family  as  against  chaos.  He  went  the 
length  of  depicting  a  prosperous  home 
that  was  not  befouled  by  all  conceivable 
vices.  He  asserted  that  virtues  could 
exist,  even  outside  the  purlieus  of  want 
and  starvation.  Alongside  these  audac- 
ities the  play  was  not  lacking  in  dram- 
atic power.  It  comprized  several  de- 
lightful scenes.  The  spectators,  tho 
amazed  at  first,  decided  to  overlook  its 
scandalous  decency. " 

In  his  subsequent  plays,  Brieux  con- 
tinued to  develop  the  field  of  dramatic 
art  in  which  he  is  credited  with  being 
a  pioneer  in  France.  In  Le  Figaro  we 
read  further : 

"  Then  came  '  Blanchette,'  which  w^as 
given  five  or  six  hundred  times  in  all  the 
theaters  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
In  his  comment  upon  '  Blanchette  '  the 
Marquis  de  Segur  propounded  a  well- 
thought-out  definition  of  the  Brieux 
type  of  play  : 

The  hour  had  arrived  when  a  long- 
indulgent  public  was  beginning  to  weary 
of  the  poisonous  bill  of  fare  upon  which 
it  had  for  several  years  been  exclusively 
nourished.  Certain  farseeing  individ- 
uals were  asking  themselves  whether 
the  world  was  entirely  made  up  of 
scamps  and  crooks  and  bad  women,  and 
whether  there  might  not  exist  here  and 
there  a  few  of  those  average  people  who 
lay  no  claim  to  perfection,  but  who  are 
not  altogether  deserving  of  scorn  and  hatred-the  people  in 
other  words,  who  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  "decent  folks  "  You 
arrived  just  in  time  to  justify  this  discovery,  and  you  saw  at  a 
glance  what  path  you  ought  to  follow.  You  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  "useful  play,"  whose  object  is,  not  merely  to  make  people 

think,  but  to  make  them  live  more  nobly 

"  The  '  useful  play  '—that  was  Brieux 's  watchword. '  De  Segur 
gave  him  credit  for  a  very  keen  sense  of  moral  and  social 
opportunity.  Some  have  called  him  '  the  Tolstoy  of  the  Fau- 
bourg du  Temple. '  He  has  drawn  his  themes  from  current 
affairs  and  treated  them  with  the  firm  conscience  of  an  artist 
and  a  thinker.  He  has  seen  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
He  has  '  sounded  the  tocsin  '—made  a  profession  of  sounding  it 
He  has  gone  about  it  with  '  the  sincerest  fervor,  the  most  robust 
sanity  of  mind,'  and  'a  tranquil  good  nature'  that  adds  'a 
charming  note  '  to  the  clangor  of  alarm  bells. 

"  Again,  he  has  been  called  '  the  honest  Brieux  '  and  '  the  good 
people's  Brieux.'  But  he  is  not  a  Berquin  ;  his  work  is  never 
dull.  He  has  even  dared  to  broach  subjects  that  were  never 
before  discust  outside  medical  circles." 

In  The  Bookman,  New  York,  Clayton  Hamilton  comments 
that  the  effective  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the  "  arranged  " 
marriage  in  "The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,"  while 
compelling  in  France,  was  necessarily  pointless  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  mariage  de  convenance  is  exceptional.  But  of 
Brieux  he  says,  "In  every  sense  he  is  a  great  dramatist— 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  that  brilliant  company  who  are 
writing  for  the  stage  in  France  to-day." 
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THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  GLIDDEN  TOUR 


stretch   of  trail  then  encountered   over   the  These  streams  range  from  two  to  ten  feet  in 

plains  of  Western  Neliraska,  Colorado,  and  width  and  have  clear  water  with  gravel  beds. 

ENTRIES  for  the  Glidden   tour  of   1910    Kansas.     The  route,  however,  has  one  unique  They  are  close  together,  many  of  tiiem  not 

closed  on  June  1.    During  the  week  pre-    and   trying  feature-the  number  of   creeks  l^':i?l..:!.?:::l'\'.';;^  VVif, ..'T/l'lV.  _.:^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
vious  to  that  date.  30  cars  had  already  lieen    that  are  to  I)e  crossed  without  bridges.     The 
entered,  Imt  it  was  expected  that  many  more    situation  in  this  respect  is  described  as  follows: 
would  be.    One  prediction  was  that  tlie  total 


Hot  Springs  and  Little  Rock  are  arranging  to 
bridge  a  lot  of  these.  Tiie  Hot  Springs  .Motor 
Club  has  raised  .SI, 000  for  the  work,  and  has 
influenced    Little   Rock   and   other  clubs   to 


"Before  entering  Nashville,  and  after  leav-    donate  $1,500  for  the  work,  so  that  l)y  the 
ing  the  city,  the  roadway  is  crosseil  by  a  series    time  the  tour  passes  through  there  culverts 
of  unbridged  creeks,   which  in  dry' weather    will  bridge  many  of  these  30  streams." 
never  are  more  than  tlu'ee  or  four  inches  deep, 

but  are  Hoo  .ed  after  rain  of  a  day  or  a  day  and        .\nother  novelty  will   be  the  ferries.     On 
a  half.     The  first  creek  is  founil  50  miles  north    three  occasions  large  rivers  will  be  crossed  on 

boats.  The  first  is  at  Palmyra  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  the;  river  is 
very  wide.  Barges  accommodating 
30  cars  will  here  be  available.  The 
second  is  at  Clarendon,  Ark.,  where 
the  White  River  is  crossed.  Lumber 
barges  brought  from  elsewhere,  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  will  be  em- 
ployed, the  present  ferry-boats 
accommodating  only  three  cars. 
\i  Fulton,  Ark.,  the  Red  River  will 
be  crossed  also  by  ferry. 

The  writer  mentions  a  third  pe- 
culiar   feature.      On  the  run  from 
Sheffield  to  Memphis  the  road  for 
60  miles  leads  through  a  continuous 
forest,   where    drivers     "  will    con- 
stantly have  to  be  winding  in  and 
out  among  stumps,  many  of  which 
are  high  enough  to  catch    the  fly- 
A  writer  in  Motor  Age  gives  an  interesting    of  Nashville,  and  in  all  there  are  from  40  to    wheel  or  axle  if  the  drivers  do  not  exercise  the 
analysis  of  the  route.     The  average  length  of   50  of  these  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the   greatest  care."     Another  section  of  stumps, 
each  dav's  run  is  19S  miles;    last  year  the    city  on  the  route  traversed      Should  a  heavy    ^ut  much  shorter,  will  be  found  south  of  Hot 

,_,       .       ,.  ,     '       .,,  ,       ram  precede  the  arrival  of  the  cars  m  this  dis-    r,     ■  ,.,,         .,  r    ■   .        .     ■       .i  • 

average  was  1<S.  As  this  year  there  will  be  trict  it  will  mean  a  delay  of,  perhaps,  a  day  ^P^S^-  ^^ther  items  of  interest  in  this 
one  hour  more  for  each  day's  run,  the  pace  before  the  creeks  subside,  because  by  actual  analysis  are  the  following: 
will  remain  the  same, — that  is,  20  miles  per  measurement  it  was  noticed  that  they  fall  at  "  Leaving  Memphis  on  the  run  to  Little 
hour  for  large  cars,  18  for  cars  listing  at  from  a  rate  of  three  inches  to  the  hour.  These  Ro^k,  the  first  60  miles  is  down  the  east  side 
S800  to  $1,600,  and  16  for  those  which  sell  £,''f^f  f/^  f'"0"^  t^^*'  ^^  ^f"^  ™if «  .^PiV'^;  of  the  Mississippi,  the  road  running  along  the 
below  ^SOO  On  five  days  only  does  the  sched-  T^'^.  'bottoms  are  soft  soil.  The  creeks  in  Hot  .jde  of  the  levee,  which  is  a  15-foot  embank- 
t>eiow*f>OJ.  Untl^eda^^onlJ  doestnescnea  t^pnngs  and  vicinity  are  considerably  different,  ^^nt  Kr^,.H«r;n„  ^v^o  riv-.r +,.  ...„,..n+  if.  ,.,.o.. 
ule  call  for  more  than  2J0  miles,  those  days 


might  reach  50  or  even  75.  The  pathfinders 
for  this  tour  returned  to  Chicago  about  the 
middle  of  May,  the  route,  as  laid  out,  meas- 
uring, from  Cincinnati  through  the  South- 
west and  back  to  Chicago.  2.S50  miles.  It 
traverses  13  States,  and  forms  a 
great  loop,  embracing  nearly  '  ' 
i. 000.000  square  miles  of  territory 
in  which  live  more  than  30,000,000 
people. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
7iing  Post,  who  has  obtained  these 
facts,  asserts  that  this  is  "  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  important  tour 
in  the  history  of  the  contest."  One 
of  the  results  of  it  will  come  from 
the  mechanical  tests  made  as  to 
reliability.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  roads  and  the  speed  prescribed, 
this  test  will  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
made.  It  is  believed  also  that,  in 
■covering  what  many  regard  as  the 
most  promising  market  for  cars  in 
this  country,  the  advantages  to  the 
trade  will  be  verv  great. 


Courtesy  of  '^  Motor  Age." 

TENTATIVE   ROLTE   OF   THE    GI.IUDEN    TOLR, 


taking  the  contestants  over  regions  where  are 
found  the  best  roads.  One  of  these  roads 
runs  from  Texarkana  to  Dallas,  where  the 
schedule  is  217  miles;  another  rvms  from 
Oklahoma  to  Wichita,  where  the  schedule  is 
216  miles.  Two  schedules  are  still  longer, 
the  one  from  Wichita  to  Kansas  City,  234 
imles,  and  that  from  Kansas  City  to  Omaha, 
242  miles.  A  few  runs  are  shorter  than  the 
average.  For  example,  from  Hot  Springs  to 
Texarkana  the  run  is  only  131  miles,  and  from 
Nashville  to  Sheffield  only  119. 

One  advantage  which  the  route  has  over 
the  one  followed  last  year  is  that  it  does  not 
contain  anything  to  equal  in  severity  the  long 


Courtesy  of  ".\niHrn..'iii  Muiorisi.' 

AT  THE   OLD   HOUSE    IN    ATIIERTO.NVILLE,    KY. 
WHERE    LINCOLN    WENT   TO   SCHOOL. 


ment  bordering  the  river  to  prevent  its  over- 
flow in  wet  weather.  Altho  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  river  for  this  distance,  not  a 
single  glimpse  of  it  is  oijtained.  This  60-mile 
run  is  through  cotton  plantations  with  negro 
shanties  as  the  only  visible  habitations.  Many 
gates  through  plantations  will  have  to  be 
opened  and  closed,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  colored  boys  will  be  on  hand  to  do  the 
work. 

"The  run  from  Helena  to  Little  Rock  be- 
gins through  the  buckshot  land,  which  is  a 
level  territory  similar  to  the  gumbo  regions  of 
Iowa.  For  three  hours  the  tourists  will  pass 
through  the  rice  country,  where  at  that  season 
the  plants  will  just  be  merging  through  the 
top  of  the  water.  For  five  miles  into  Little 
Rock  an  ideal  boulevard  through  cotton  plan- 
tations is  furnished.  The  speed  limit  on  this 
boulevard  is  limited  only  by  the  capabilities 


Ccnntty  of  *' Automobtle.** 

THE   RAn.ROAI>   PREFERRED   TO  THE  HIGHWAY. 


Photo,  by  N.  L.ixnri)fck. 

CRO»dIN<; 


A    PRAUtlK    IN    TF.XA-. 


I'hnlu.  by  N.  Laznrnick. 

A    S(  IIOOLHOISE   WRECKED    BY    CYCLONE,   .\S 
SEEN    IN    TE.\AS. 


WITH    THE    GLIDDEN   TOUR    PATHFINDERS. 
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of  the  cars.  Many  of  the  planters  in  this  over  absolutely  level  territory,  this  territory 
section  own  from  two  to  four  cars  each.  beginning  half  a  day  before  entering  Dallas 

••  The  run  from  Little  Rock  to  Hot  Springs,  and  extending  until  half-way  between  Wichita 
a  60-mile  trip,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  on  and  Kansas  City.  During  this  period  the  cars 
a  Simday  morning,  in  order  that  the  tourist  will  pass  through  the  most  productive  agri- 
mav  spend  the  dav  at  Hot  Springs,  is  gener-  cultural  territory  in  the  world,  cotton,  corn, 
ally  bad.  The  first  ten  miles  is  boulevard,  and  wheat  being  the  great  products.  From 
the  remaining  fifty  constantly  up  and  thnvn,  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  it  is  a  level  country, 
with  short,  steep  "climbs  and  just  as  sudden  with  rol'ino;  roads  at  times  which  will  not  offer 
descents.  This  is  the  section  of  creeks,  the  any  diff-cu'ty  whatever." 
creeks   often    being    not 

more    than     fifty     feet  v^-  ^t'Ji'  i  ^  - 

apart. 

'■  The  Monday  run  from  "^<     «jf"TP« 'V* 

Hot    Springs  to   Texar-       *«L.*'. •.?** 
kana  will  be  one  of  the      ^^^^■VE.HVi^. 
hardest  days  on  the  trip. 
Originally  it  was  to  be  a 

javmt  of  191   miles,  but      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^sr*^  -^^m^^^^^przrsi^      -#;:i  4%v 

owing  to  the  60-mile  run 

from  Little  Rock  to  Hot      ^HHI^^^^^^HHi^fe  '^^^^■■^■R. 

Springs    being   made  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  » 

Sunday,  the  Monday  trip 
will  be  reduced  to  131 
miles.  Of  these  remain- 
ing 131  miles,  80  are  par- 
ticularly hilly,  these  hills 
ranging  from  one-quarter 
to     one-eighth     mile    in 

length,    and    some    with  .wtomobile  and  motorcycle  squad  iko.m  the  northwestern  m 

grades  a.s  high  as  20  per         ^he  cab  as  a  gun-carriage  will  acc:)mp.4Ny   the   gl;dden  tour 
cent.    This  is  one  of  the         the  experience  and  practise. 
poorest   selling     sections 

of  th?  trip,  the  country  being  wooded  nearly  The  route  touches  nearly  two  hundred  in- 
all  of  the  way.  corporated  towns,  with  a  total  population  of 

••Once  Arkadelphia  is  passed  the  troubles    ^^^^^^    5,000,000.     Following    is    a    detailed 
of  the  tour  are  over,  so  far  as  roads  are  con-       .    j   ,      r        i     i      ■ 
cerned,  the  remainder  of  the  run  to  Chicago    schedule  of  each  day  s  run: 
being   through    continuous   agricultural    ter-    day  miles 

^itor\^     To  Texarkana  the  road  is  level,  and      1st  Cinchinati  to  Louisville 162 

,,-,.,  J  .  2d    Louisville  to  Nasliville 193 

through  a  cotton  and  corn  country.  ^^    Nashville  to  Sheffield 119 

"  At  Texarkana,  which  is  on  the  State  line     4th  Sheffield  to  Mempliis 161 . 7 

between  Arkansas  and  Texas,  the  State  line     5th  Sunday  in  Meniphis^.. 

,1  ,    .,  .11,       f  +1  „   „,;.,    i„„„+        6th  Memphis  to  Little  Rock 207.  / 

passes  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  main  street,      ^t^  Little  Rock  to  Texarkana 191.6 

so  that  to  satisfv  the  natives  half  of  the  cars      8th  Texarkana  to  Dallas 217.1 

will  be  parked  on  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  line    ,  9th  Dallas  to  Lavvton,  Okla  . . .        200 

,„  ]   +1,^  ^+1,^^  u„if  ^r^  +Ur^  Tn^^oc  o;,^r»       V ^T-    l^tli  Lawton  to  Oklahoiiia  City,  Okla l4o 

and  the  other  half  on  the  1  exas  side.     1^ or    j n,^  Oklahoma  Citv  to  Wichita 216 

some  miles  out  of   lexarkana  some  stumps    12th  Sunday  in  Wichita 

will  be  encoimtered  on  the  road,   but  after    13th  Wichita  to  Kan.sas  City 234 

Paris  is  passed  it  is  nothing  but  a  perfectly    {l^h  Kansa^  ,^ityj.  Omaha.^^.^^^ .  . .  .  .  .  .  .     242 

level  road  to  Dallas.      Pathhnder  Lewis  re-    leth  Des  Moines  to  Davenport,  Iowa 190 

ports  that  the  boulevard  leading  25  miles  into    I7th  Davenport  to  Chicago 200 

Dallas  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  roads  en- 
countered.    From  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  32  ^^„ „^    .^.r,^ ,^-,-.-^  ^^^r^,,,^,,^ 

miles,  is  a  boulevard  through  corn  and  cotton  TOURING  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

''"^S  Worth  marks  the  turning-point  north.  Heretofore  such  tours  as  have  been  made 
From  here  to  Lawton,  and,  in  fact  to  Okla-  across  the  continent  were  undertaken,  either 
homa  City,  the  road  is  as  level  as  a  desk.  In  as  tests  of  endurance,  or  from  some  motive 
all,  the  tourists  will  run  four  complete  days    more  or  less  of  a  sporting  nature.     Such  tours 

have  now  taken  on  a  new  phase,  since  they  are 
undertaken  for  pure  enjoyment.  A  few  weeks 
ago  two  cars  for  pleasure  only  started  from  New 
York  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  declared  by 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
in  the  last  two  weeks  of  May  the  Touring  Club 
of  America  received  requests  for  transcon- 
tinental information  from  more  than  a  dozen 
persons.  Some  of  these  were  to  start  from 
New  York,  two  from  Texas,  one  from  South 
Dakota,  and  one  from  Milwaukee.  A  party 
from  New  York  was  bound  for  Los  Angeles, 
the  car  carrying  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children.  Another  was  to  start  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  which  is  close  to  the  Mexican  border, 
and  proceed  Ijy  way  of  Denver  and  Chicago  to 
Springfield,  Mass.  From  Austin,  Texas,  an- 
other man  was  to  go  to  California;  from  Mil- 
waukee one  was  to  go  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Another 
enthusia.st,  F.  E.  Biyan,  had  planned  to  start 
from  Indianapolis  and  tour  over  some 
."),000  miles,  ending  at  Tampa,  Florida.  Many 
Western  and  Southern  States  were  to  be 
R  H   JOHN.STON  visited.     Mr.  Brj^an  is  president  of  an  auto- 

The  writer  on  motor-touring  and  compiler  of  a       "^"bile  association  in  the  South,  and  an  ad- 
well-known  series  of  road  books.  '^     vocate  of  good  roads.     On  this  tour  he  ex- 


pected to  accumulate  a  mass  of  information, 
of  which  he  will  make  use  in  advocating  good 
roads  hereafter. 

THE  PRICE  OF  RUBBER 

About  the  middle  of  May  an  advance  of  15 
per  cent,  on  clincher  types  of  tires  was  made. 
No  further  increase  is  anticipated,  at  least  for 
the  present.     But  in  July 
^      it  is   expected   that  "an 
adjustment  of  prices,  on 
the    part    of    nearly    all 
the  American  tire  manu- 
facturers," will  be  made. 
'i         .^^mSmW^^^M      ^°  'writes  a  correspondent 
of  Motor  Age.     He  says 
manufacturers       tleclare 
that    the     present     high 
price  is  due,  in  the  main, 
to    London    speculation. 
When  that  abates,  they 
believe     the     price      for 
crude     rubber  will  come 
down.     Fortunately, 
American  manufacturers 
ilitary  academy.         are  at  present  well  provid- 
coNTESTANTs  FOR         ^j  f^^    Had  it  bceu  othcr- 
wise,  the  increase  would 
have  been  more  than  15  per  cent. — some  say 
at  least  50  per  cent.     Tires  are  now  manufac- 
tured from  crude  rubber  which  cost  only  $1.60 
per  pound,  instead  of  the  $3  which  has  been 
quoted  as  the  present  ruling  price.     It  is  de- 
clared that  every  one  here  still  has  enough 
rubber,  purchased  at  $1.60,  to  fill  this  season's 
orders.    No  one  yet  has  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase rubber  at  so  high  a  price  as  S3.     In  the 
London  Times  was  recently  printed  an  article 
on  the   world's  production   of  rubber,   from 
which  the  following  is  taken: 

"  The  world's  present  sources  of  supply  for 
crude  rubber  are  approximately  as  follows: 

TONS 

River  Amazon  with  its  tributaries.  .  .  .      39,000 

Other  districts  of  Brazil 2,800 

Federated  Malay  States,  Ceylon,  Su- 
matra, etc.,  plantation  rubber 4.600 

Kongo    Free    State   and    the   French 

Kongo 5,600 

Portuguese  W>st  Africa 2,900 

West  coast  of  Africa,  excluding  tlie 

Kongo  and  Portuguese  West  Africa.       9,500 
Rangoon,  Penang,  Borneo,  etc.,  wild 

rubber 1,200 

East    coast   of    Africa,    Mozambique, 

Madagascar,  etc 800 

JNIexico,     East    Indies,    and     Central 

America 1,500 

Total 67,900 

{Continued  on  page  1184) 
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Franklin  air  cooling  does  all  that  water  cooling  can  do,  and 
more.  The  extra  service  it  gives  makes  it  superior  to  all  other 
cooling  systems. 

Air  cooling  is  the  ideal  system  for  an  automobile  engine;  it  presents 
the  greatest  latitude  of  operation;  it  affords  the  lightest,  simplest  con- 
struction. 

The  Franklin  can  equal  the  water-cooled 
automobile  in  any  road  test,  fast  or  slow,  in 
mud,  in  sand  or  on  hills.  When  conditions 
become  so  severe  that  the  water-cooled  engine 
overheats  the  Franklin  still  has  margin  to  spare. 

Under  no  conditions  can  the  water-cooled 


The  water-cooled  engine  consists  of  two 
mechanisms,  the  engine  and  the  cooling  appar- 
atus. The  two  mechanisms  are  more  or  less 
distinct  but  are  inter-related;  if  the  cooling 
system  is  out  of  order  or  disconnected  the 
engine  can  not  work. 


The  Franklin  engine  is  one  mechanism  only,  engine  operate  except  within  the  limits  of  the 

The  cooling  system  is  a  part  of  and  works  in  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.     Because 

unison    with    the    engine.      It    does    not    add  of  these  limitations  it  can  not  operate  at  the 

mechanism.    There  is  nothing  in  it  to  get  out  temperature  of  highest  efficiency.    The  Frank- 

of  order.     It  simply  utilizes  the   fly  wheel  of  lin  operates  perfectly  in  the  coldest  or  hottest 

the  engine,  the   engine   boot   and    the    hood,  weather. 


Franklin  cooling  is  accomplished  by  the  engine 
itself,  not  by  a  distinct  device.  Whenever 
the  engine  is  running  the  cooling  system  op- 
erates. 

The  water-cooled  engine  with  all  its  extra 
mechanism,  added  weight  and  necessary  atten- 
tion can  do  no  more  than  the  simple  Franklin 


The  Franklin  system  as  now  employed  was 
brought  out  over  a  year  ago.  It  has  met  every 
claim.  Its  success  is  recognized  by  engineers  as 
well  as  laymen. 

To  set  forth  in  detail  all  the  advantages  of 
Franklin  air  cooling  over  water  cooling  would 
require  another  page,  but  the  big  features,  the 


Simplicity. 

Freedom  from  attention. 

Independence  of  climate  and  weather  conditions. 

Reliabili;y,  there  being  nothing  to  break  down. 

Higher  thermo-dynamic  efficiency. 


engine;  it  does  not  present  a  single  condition     points  which  are  bound  to  decide  you,  are: 
the  Franklin  can  not  meet. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  condi- 
tions which  the  Franklin  easily  meets  which  the 
water-cooled  engine  can  not. 

Touring  in  a  Franklin  brings  no  weariness.  Even  invalids  find  in  it  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  they  should.  (JThe  Franklin  will  go  farther  and  faster  in 
a  day  over  American  roads  than  any  other  automobile.  (Jit  costs  less  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Franklin  than  any  other  automobile.  ([[.Compare  the  Franklin  with 
other  automobiles.    This  is  what  the  comparison  will  show: 


The  Franklin 

Air  cooling. 

Cooling  always  the  same;  no  attention;  no  trouble. 

Service  unlimited. 

Luxurious,  full-elliptic  springs. 

Reliable  tire  equipment. 

Tires  give  long  service. 

Resilient  construction. 

One  system  of  ignition. 

Laminated-wood  chassis  frame,  which  absorbs  vibrations. 

No  strut  or  reach  rods. 

Control  by  throttle  lever. 

Long  life  of  the  vehicle. 

Not  necessary  to  carry  extra  tires. 
Construction  light,  strong  and  resilient. 
Ability  for  good  speed  over  all  roads. 


Other  Automobiles 

Water  cooling. 

Cooling  trouble  always  possible;  constant  attention  required. 

Service  limited  by  climate. 

StiflF,  semi-  or  three-quarter-elliptic  springs. 

Undersized  tire  equipment. 

Tires  blow  out  before  their  time. 

Rigid  construction. 

Two  systems  of  ignition  to  get  same  result. 

Pressed-sfeel  frame,  which  transmits  vibrations. 

Strut  and  reach  rods. 

Control  necessitates  both  throttle  and  spark  lever. 

Vehicle  and   mechanism  deteriorate  through  the  vibrations 

and  racking  of  rigid  construction. 
Necessary  to  carry  extra  tires. 
Construction  rigid  and  heavy. 
Inability  to  make  good  speed  over  poor  roads. 


tV 


Franklin  air  cooling,  Franklin  light  weight,  Franklin  resiliency, 
Franklin  tire  equipment  unite  in  producing  automobile  results  which 
today  the  exacting  buyer  demands. 

Model  H,  42-horse-power,  seven-pasScnger  touring  car,  $3750.  Model  D,  28-horse-power, 
five-passenger  touring  car,  $2800.     Model  G,  18-horse-power,  four-passenger  touring  car,  $1850. 

(F.O.B.   Syracuse.) 
Catalogue  on  request 

H    H    FRANKLIN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    Syracuse    NY 

Licensed  under  Selder   Patent 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile 
Tires 

There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  service  in  an 
automobile  tire  does  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  tire 
itself.  The  quality  of  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Automobile 
Tire  is  the  quality  of  the 
now  world-famous  Kelly- 
Springfield  Vehicle  Tire. 

"Thanks  for  providing  me  with 
tires  which  allow  us  to  stay  in  the 
car  and  ride  rather  than  to  stay 
on  the  road  and  pump." 

— Philip  A.  Rollins, 

32  Nassau  St. ,  New  York 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Company 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,   Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,    Cincinnati,    San    Francisco    and    Akron,    O. 


lJnder>vear 

FOR  BOYS 

After  the  bath,  "Porosknit"  is  particularly  re-        iHS 
freshing.     The  open  texture  lets  air  reach   your 
body — retains  the  cooling  sensation  of  the  bath. 

Wear  cool,  elastic  "Porosknit,"  either  in  two- 
piece  or  union  style,  and  you'll  know  true  comfort. 
FOR  MEN  Any  Style  FOR  BOYS 

^5(3C_  Shirts  and  Drawers  ^>  ^<^ 

^'^^  per  garment  fciiJVi. 

Any  Style  Union  Suits,  $1.00  for  Hen;  50c,  for  Boyt 

Cup  from  your  regular  dealer 
V/r'.le  Ui  now  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet 
Chaiiers  Knitting  Co.,    4  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
Insist  on  This  Label 
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MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Conlinued  from  pafje  11S2) 

"  The  figures  given  above  are  necessarily 
for  the  most  part  estimated,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  exports  from  the  Amazon,  no 
exact  records  are  obtainable  of  the  production 
of  the  variovis  tlistricts,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  complete  recortl  at  the  different  ports 
of  arrival,  as  statistics  of  some  of  the  ports  can 
only  be  ol)tained  in  an  unclassified  form,  and 
from  other  ports  no  accurate  statistics  at  all 
are  obtainable. 

"A  principal  difficulty  in  dealing  with  raw 
rubber  is  that  the  figvn-es  of  exports,  say  from 
the  .Amazon,  never  correspond  with  the  im- 
ports at  New  York  or  Liverpool,  so  great  is 
the  shrinkage  which  occurs  en  route,  especially 
in  the  case  of  new  rubber.  The  chief  value 
that  such  statistics  have  is  in  their  indication 
of  the  steady  increase  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion, while  everybody  knows  that  prices  mount 
up  much  more  rapidly." 

CAUSES  OF  THE  RISE  IN  RUBBER 

The  condition  produced  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  crude  rubber  is  described  by  a  writer 
in  Motor  Age  as  that  of  "the  world  standing 
aghast."  For  half  a  century  the  price  aver- 
aged under  $1  per  pound.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  down  to  65  cents  a  pound.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  has  gone  up  to  $3  and  even  more  per 
pound.  In  order  to  learn  whether  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenal  rise  were  artificial  or 
natural,  Mr.  F.  S.  Seiberling,  president  of 
the  Goodyear  company,  recently  made  a  tour 
of  South  America,  chiefly  in  the  Amazon 
country,  extending  over  2,000  miles.  He 
has  now  returned  and  is  quoted  as  having 
said: 


"The  high  prices  prevailii^g  for  crude 
rubber  are  fairly  attributable  to  two  primary 
causes:  First,  the  abnormal  draft  upon  the 
world's  supply  in  providing  tires  for  motor- 
cars; second,  the  wild  speculation  in  rubber 
and  rubber  shares  in  England,  which  has 
taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  South  Sea  bubble  in 
a  mad  scramble  of  people  in  all  classes  to  get 
rich  quick  on  rubber.  London  is  the  financial 
center  of  the  world's  rubber  market,  and  the 
craze  now  running  its  course  there  is  having 
a  tremendous  sentimental  influence  toward 
lifting  prices.  This  will  correct  itself  in  the 
collapse  which — in  due  time — is  certain  to 
come,  and  which  will  carry  with  it  its  trail  of 
disaster  and  ruin  to  the  rubber  gamblers  in 
the  manner  always  attending  the  bursting  of 
financial  bubbles. 

"  Stories  are  being  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  the  rubber  supply  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  world  is  facing  a  famine; 
but  a  careful  review  of  the  situation  justifies 
an  opposite  opinion.  The  past  year  more  than 
70,000  tons  of  crude  rubber,  having  a  value 
approximating  $300,000,000,  were  produced, 
of  which  40,000  tons  came  from  along  the 
Amazon  River.  This  was  wholly  wild  rubber 
gathered  almost  entirely  from  a  belt  extend- 
ing along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  and 
running  less  than  three  miles  into  the  interior. 
The  vast  forest  beyond  these  borders  is  sub- 
stantially untouched;  but  with  the  building 
of  the  railroad  around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira 
— which  will  be  completed  in  1911 — and  with 
the  building  of  roads  through  the  forest  con- 
necting vip  rivers,  the  introduction  of  the 
motor-car  and  the  gasoline-boat,  vast  dis- 
tricts heretofore  inaccessible  will  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  rubber  gatherer;  and 
while  the  gain  in  production  each  year  has 
been  approximately  but  10  per  cent,  over  the 
(Continued  on  page  1186) 
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Relieves  tired  nerves,  brain  fag  and  headache  follow- 
ing mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 
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The  Two  Deciding  Factors  in 
Purchasing  a  Speed-Indicator 

With  tlie  motorist  ot  experience,  the  hrst  of  these  deciding  factors  is  absohite  accuracy 
—  tor  he  realizes  that  without  absohite  accuracy  he  might  as  well  have  no  speed-indicator 
at    all.      But  almost    as   important    is   wearabilitv,    the    power   to   stand    indehnitelv    the  tests 

ot  service  without  deterioration.  For  even  though 
an  instrument  be  accurate  at  the  start,  that  ac- 
curacy is  of  little  value  unless  \:  continues. 

Such  a  motorist — or  any  motorist  who  investi<jates  thoroughly — 
puts  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  on  his  car. 

For  he  finds  that  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only  speed- 
indicating  de\ice  considered  in  important  tests  or  races  where 
accuracy  of  speed-indication  is  a  necessity.  On  the  cars  of  qual- 
ity everywhere  —  the  cars  of  the  men  who  know  —  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter  holds  the  place  of  honor.  And  the  accuracy  which 
distinjruishes  it  when  it  first  iroes  on  the  car  remains  a  feature 
of  it  long  after  an  ordinary  instrument  would  be     'junk." 


The  motorist  of  less  experience  sometimes  gives  undue  weight 
to  price.  It  is  true  that  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  costs  more. 
You  can  buy  speed-indicating  devices  for  almost  any  price  you 
want  to  pay. 

But  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  costs  more  solely  and  simply 
because  an  instrument  which  will  give  perfect  service — continued 
perfect  service  —  under  any  and  all  operating  conditions,  cannot 
be  sold  for  less.  And  the  Warner  name  will  never  go  on  any 
instrument  which  will  not  meet  with  perfection  the  hardest  service 
tests.  The  verdict  of  the  motor-wise  bears  out  all  that  we  say  of 
the  Warner  Auto-Meter. 

We  should  like  to  place  in  your  hands  a  copy  of  our  inter- 
esting booklet.  Drop  us  a  line  mentioning  your  car,  or  call  at 
our  nearest  branch. 


Warner  Instrument  Co. 


911   Wheeler 
Avenue 


Beloit,  Wis. 


DvonoLoe  ATLANTA.  1 1 B  E.lL-ewond  Avo  :— BOSTON. (l^r.  Bovlston  St.  • 
DranCneS  lU-KKALO  l-IO  Main  St  :  CHICAGO.  2420  Mii-hifran  Av.  . : 
CINdNNATI.  KII7  Mam  St  :  CI.KVKLAND,  2062  Euclid  Av.'  :  DKNVEH. 
15I.S  Bn.ailwnv:  UKTKHIT.  K70  Wcmdward  Ave.:  INDIANAPOLIS.  330-3iU 
N.  IIIiuMis  St  :  KANSAS  CITY.  l(ii:i  Orand  Av.-.  :  l.dS  AN(iELKS.  748  S. 
Olrvi-  SI  ;  NEW  YORK.  1902  Bn.aiUvav  I'HILADELI'HI A  :!(12  N  Bn.nd  St,  ; 
I'lTTSBl'Rd.  .".940  KiikwDi.d  St.  ■  SAN  h'R\NCI-<C(l,  if.  ;!•-  V.i..  \,-«  Vi.  , 
SEATTLE.  Ull  E    Fil>e  St   :  ST    LOUIS.  3923  Olive  M 


Aviation  Note 

Thu  top  picture  is    a   view    of  the   Roe  tii- 

plane,    an    Knglish    machine,    in    flight.      The 

middle  plioto  is  of  ("iirtiss  on  his  biplane,  and 

tlie    lower   picture    shows   Paulhan   flying  over 

the  grar.dstand  ;.t  Ixjs   Angeles. 

Th°  top  and  bottom  photos  are  by  I^dwin  Le\  ick; 
til"  one  in  the  center  is  copyriKhted  by  -M.  Branger, 
Paris. 
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The   Aristocrat    of 
Indicators 
Ten  Models— $50  to  $145 


Our  reaaers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  I.iterakv  Dkjkst  when  wrItinK  to  advertisers. 
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previous  year,  there  is  no  question  that  this 
prcentage  will  increase  largely  from  this  time 
forward." 

Not  only  hy  this  means  does  Mr.  Sciberling 
see  grounds  for  hope  tluit  relief  will  come  to 
the  market,  hut  from  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion in  India,  where  "each  year's  production 
has  been  substantially  double  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year."'  He  says  of  the  possibihties  in 
that  country. 

"Whereas  we  had  less  than  4.000  tons  in 
1909,  we  shall  receive  approximately  S.OOO 
tons  in  1910  and  well  up  to  lO.OOO  tons  in 
1911,  and  within  five  years  a  (luantity  larger 
than  is  now  furni.shed  by  the  .Vmazon,  which 
is  a  remarkable  result  considering  the  f:ict 
that  three  years  ago  the  production  of  the 
entire  East  Indian  district  represented  but  a 
few  hundred  tons." 

Mr.  Seiberling  then  shows  what  may  be 
further  looked  for  in  Brazil: 

"Wild  rubber-trees  in  almost  limitless 
quantities  exi.st  in  Brazil,  awaiting  the  touch 
of  human  energy  to  yield  up  their  latex,  and 
the  world  will  undoubtedly  find  means  to 
obtain  its  required  supply.  The  ruling  classes 
in  Brazil  are  an  intelligent  people,  and  tho 
they  have  been  slow  to  realize  the  advantage 
of  planting  rubber,  they  are  now  following  the 
lead  of  the  East  Indians,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  Amazon  valley  will  be  furnishing 
plantation  rubber  far  in  excess  of  the  wild 
rubber  now  coming  down  the  river. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  immensity  of  its 
opportunities,  one  island  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  River,  Isle  Marajo,  which  is  larger 
than  the  State  of  Maine,  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing plantation  rubber  in  quantity  more  tliati 
the  entire  world  is  now  consuming.  The 
Government  is  enacting  legislation  to  stimu- 
late the  planting  of  trees,  and  while  we  shall 
temporarily  be  subjected  to  high  prices  of 
crude  rubber,  since  it  is  known  that  plantation 
rubber  can  be  produced  for  25  cents  a  pound, 
as  certain  as  night  follows  the  day  we  will 
within  a  few  years  have  a  large  oversupply 
that  will  bring  the  cost  lower  than  it  has  ever 
been  heretofore ,_in  my  opinion." 

Meanwhile,  for  tho.se  who  use  rubber  tires, 
he  says  that  the  life  of  a  tire  may  be  prolongetl 
and  its  mileage  increased  "by  carrj'ing  proper 
pressure  of  air,  particularly  with  clincher-tires, 
which,  when  semideflated.  will  rim-cut  and 
speedily  disintegrate."  Watching  the  ad- 
justment of  brakes  will  al.so  largely  extend 
the  life  of  the  treads.  Tread-cuts  that  reach 
the  fabric  "should  be  quickly  repaired  to 
prevent  moi.sture  reaching  the  cotton  thread." 

A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  RUBBER  FROr.I 
GUAYULE 

Since  the  London  speculation  in  rubber 
became  known,  much  interest  lias  been  shown 
in  motor-car  circles  in  reports  from  Torreon, 
Mexico,  of  a  new  process  for  extracting  rubber 
from  the  shrub  known  as  guayule.  A  French- 
mari  is  credited  with  having  invented  a  proc- 
ess by  which  rubber  can  be  produced  from 
this  shrub  of  higher  grade  tlian  by  any  other 
previou.sly  u.sed.  Moreover,  his  process  will 
produce  about  40  per  cent,  more  ruljbcr. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  guayule  rubber 
industry  has  been  much  developed  in  northern 
Mexico,  several  larg(!  factories  being  now  in 
operation.  New  factories,  meanwhile,  are 
under  way,  and  old  ones  are  nmning  to  their  j 
full  capacity  day  and  night.  A  letter  fro  n 
T«creoa  to  Motor  Age  says  that  practically  all  , 
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The  country's  future  is  \vritten  in  the  faces  of  th< 
young  men.  They  are  clean-shaven  faces.  In  th< 
store,  the  counting-room,  the  classroom,  the  offict 
— in  work  and  sport  out  of  doors — the  men  who  d( 
things  shave  for  the  day  just  as  they  dress  for  the  day 
The  use  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  almost  i 
universal  habit  with  men  of  affairs.  It  is  not  solely  j 
question  of  economy — though  it  means  a  great  saving 
It's  a  matter  of  comfort,  of  cleanUness,  of  time.  u 

The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  self-respect.     The  mar" 
who  doesn't  care  how^  he  looks  does  not  care  mucl 
about  anything  else. 


GILLETTE    SALES    COMPANY,    28   W.    Second    Street,   BosiS 

New  York,  Times  Building        Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building       GilletteSafetyRazor,  Ltd..  Loon 
Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


ELGIN  WATCHES  £^tt)^-t 


17  Jewel  Elgin— Our  Great  Special  $-|  OTti 
Sent  Anywhere  on  FREE  TRIAL     JL  t>— 

Guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time.     Fitted  in  double  stock  gold-filled  case,  warranted  tor  20  years 

r«Ho  t"7*i»2?lPr?  ?®?2y*"P*"  y?"  •'a*'®  see"  and  examined  this  High- 
home  Yoi^r  j  ♦i'^K-.^S**'^  i"  hand-engraved  ease,  right  In  your  own 
D?r^aid     If         -L    ^^  *''®  ''"'^®-    '■^*  "*  *«"«*  "  *»  yo"'  a"  charges 

r/ISi'tsVou      PAY  ONLY  $1.50  A  MONTH 

'^VZ\ZV°i"rl"^X  ^^°d?FY<Wn  w"/r  ?"'^^J°"  "^«-  <»•  how  small  your  salary  or  income, 
to  pa.s3  any  Rai?roa(  msi,^?k,n ^'SJ'.JY^"'^^- 1"  «°^^  S?^"-  warranted  for  25  years,  and  guaranteed 
lo  pass  any  Kailroad  inspection.    Write  for  our  big  free  Watch  and  Diamond  Catalog.    It  tells  all  about  our 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND 
AND  WATCH  CKDIT  HOUSE 

I^HDDAe'irnn'   '''l*-^*'.  92  lo  98  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 
E^BDnUSaaC  UUt  Branc.^:  Piltsburg,Pa.,St.Louia,Mo. 


to  pass  any  Kailroad  in 

lOFTIS 


Easy    Payment    Plan— the    "Loftis 
System"— and   how    we   send  Elgin 
B.W.Raymond  and  Waltham  Watches, 
12,  16.  and  "O"  sizes,  19,  21,  and  23  Jewel, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  without  security 
one  cent  deposit.    Send  lor  tbe  Loftis  Magazine 


Oa  i-epders  are  asaeu  lo  mention  ^he  i^iTerary  digest  wnen  writing  to  advertiserec 
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The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  regular  habits. 

Own  a  Gillette — be  master  of  your  time — shave  in 
ree  minutes.   >  No  stropping,  no  honing. 

You  don't  have  to  take  a  correspondence  course  to 
arn  how  to  use  it.     Just  buy  it  and  shave. 

Thirty  thousand  dealers  sell  the  Gillette.  If  there  is 
>  one  in  your  neighborhood  send  us  $5  and  Ave'll  send 
e  razor  and  twelve  double-edged  blades  by  return  mail 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  a  pamphlet — Dept.  A. 

LETTE    SALES     COMPANY,    28    W.    Second   Street,    Boston 
Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


BUY   THE   "SANITARY" 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  ICE  CREAM  FREEZER 

Then  you  will  realize  how  much  more  delicious  is  ice  cream  made  in  and 
served  from  glass  than  from  metal.  Ptomaine  poisoning  impossible.  Neither 
crank,  gear  nor  dasher  required.  Ice  cream  that  is  firm,  smooth  and  velvety. 
Why  not  relieve  yourself  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  old  style  metal  freezer. 

AND  MAKE  YOUR  ICE  CREAM  IN  GLASS 
WITHOUT  GRINDING  OR  CRANKING.      PURE,  SAFE,  DELICIOUS 

Ono  size  only — producing  dessert  for  family  of  eight.  Any  portion  not  served  can  be 
rcj)^' ked  and  Kept  in  perfect  condition  for  days.  Commended  by  thousands  of  domestic 
s(  ience  experts  and  housewives. 

Don't  take  chxnces  in  use  of  old-fa«hioned  metal  freezerg.  f  iet  the  "  Sanitarv  "  of 
your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  his  name  and  fi.z;  and  we  will  ship  by 
express  promptly.    Circulars  and  special  offer  for  two  cent  stamp. 

ISOLIDATED  MfG.  CO.,  412  Asylum  St,  Har 
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the  land  upon  which  the  wild  guayule  shrub 
prows  is  now  owned  or  leased  by  rubber  manu- 
facturers. At  tlic  same  time,  active  work  is 
being  done  in  propagating  the  shrub  from  the 
.seed  on  lands  that  have  already  been  cut  over 
and  on  open  lands  heretofore  unproductive. 
One  company  in  Mexico  believes  it  can  in- 
crea.se  its  outi)ut  5,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Other  items  in  this  letter  are  as  follows: 

"  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  question  as 
(o  the  permanency  of  the  new  industry,  and 
that  it  will  increase  from  year  to  year  in.stead 
of  dimini.shing  as  was  feared  for  a  time,  im- 
mediately following  the  discovery  that  the 
shrul)  could  be  profitably  utilized  for  manu- 
facturing rubber.  More  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  rubber  output  of  the  world  now  comes 
from  the  guayule  .shrub  in  northern  Mexico 
and  southwestern  Texas,  it  is  claimed.  It 
loses  its  identity  after  it  is  put  through  the 
refining  process,  and  goes  on  the  market  as 
Para  rubber,  being  mixt  with  the  rubber-tree 
product  for  most  purposes. 

"  It  is  stated  by  G.  C.  Carothers,  of  Torreon, 
I^nit(>d  States  consular  agent  for  this  district, 
that  tlie  total  value  of  the  crude  guayule 
rubber,  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Torreon  and  other  points  in  his  district  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
was  $3,943,330,  United  States  currency.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cxportations  of  guayule 


A    FLIGHT   OF    THE     IM  ACI  N  \  1 H  )\     \\lll.\     CHIDE 

lunnEn  has  advanced  trom  60  cents  to  $3  a 

POUND. 

rublier  from  other  consular  districts  in  north- 
ern Mexico  to  the  United  States  during  the 
.same  period  was  not  less  than  $2,000,000, 
United  States  currency,  and  that  the  exports 
of  the  product  to  Europe  were  valued  at  more 
1  ban  $2,000,000  during  the  same  period.  This 
would  make  the  total  output  of  the  crude 
guavule  rubber  for  the  three  months  about 
$8,()00,000  gold. 

"  It  is  stated  by  manufacturers  of  guayule 
rubber  that  the  product  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
nianufacl  ure  of  motor-car  tires  and  for  electri- 
cal purj)os(>s.  Th(!  present  high  f)rices  of  the 
guayule  shrub,  and  the  rul)ber  product  that  is 
()i)taiiied  therefrom,  are  making  fortunes  for 
the  landowners  and  the  manufacturers  in 
.Mexico." 

JAMES  J.  HILL'S  ATTACK  ON  CARS 

Recent  remarks  by  James  J,  Hill  as  to  in- 
jury having  been  done  to  national  pros|)erity 
by  the  automobile  industry  have  been  widely 
printed  and  have  evoked  spirited  comm(>nt 
not  only  from  automobile  trade  journals,  but 
from  other  publications.  A\hat  -Mr.  Hill  said 
was  this: 

"  Tlie  jK'ople  of  the  Um"fcd  Slates  will  garner 
a  crop  of  agrieultural  i)roducts  this  year  worth 
■SO, 000 .000 .000.  Tiiis  is  my  answer  to  the 
(juestion  as  to  i)rospects  of  good  times.  That 
enormous  wealth  ought  to  nuike  good  times 
for  every  one  if  jieople  do  not  go  crazy.     If 
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»  PERFECT 

MOTOR  CAR  SIGNAL 


The  Recreation  Season  Is  Now  On! 

Ir  your  \ac.uion  is  to  be  s|>i.Mit  in  Auti) 'roiiriiiL'    then 
Vim  surely  need 

PLEASURE  INSURANCE 

A  JKRICHO  HORN  on  your  car  is  your  policy  Its 
warning  IS  far-reaching,  etfeoti\e  and  agreeable  It 
averts  disaster.  All  creatures  know  and  respect  that 
nu-Uow  call. 

.•^ay   '■  Jericho  "to   your    dealer    today   or  write    us 
direct  for  1- older  L. 

The  Standard  Equipment  for  1911 


THE 
RANDALL 
FAICHNEYi 

CO 

BOSTON 
USA 


Mai-ers    of    '-B-Line"    Oil   and    Grease    Ginis 
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•S40U.()U0.()()U  employed  in  purchasing  auto- 
iiiol)ilo.s  liad  been  inve.stoci  in  .sawniiils  or 
factories  so  that  it  would  he  produciuy;  .soiuc- 
tliino;,  conditions  would  be  very  different 
tiu-oughout  this  country." 

The  Financial  World  of  New  York,  in  print- 
ing this  comment  "indorses  imreservedly  tiie 
observations  respecting  the  crops,"  provided 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  produce  $9 ,000. 000.- 
000  of  agricultural  wealth.     But  at  that  point 
its  commendation  ends.     It  does  not  believe, 
as  -Mr.  Hill's  remark  implies,  that  "the  people 
have  gone,  or  are  going,   crazy  over  auto- 
mobiling."     Nor  does  it  believe  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  $400,000,000  annually  for  cars 
and  their  maintenance  constitutes  a  dead  loss, 
or  that  the  diversion  of  that  sum  to  sawmills 
and    factories    would    materially    better    the 
situation  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.     The  writer 
says  further: 


"Mr.  Hill  and  other  critics,  who  have  noted 
with  some  alarm  the  vast  increa.se  in  the  out- 
lay for  the  sport  of  automobiling,  erroneously 
uisist  that  the  money  spent  is  wholly  lost. 
A\  e  would  like  to  suggest  to  these  critics  that 
a  nation  which  thinks  only  of  work  and  the 
piling  up  of  wealth  will  in  the  end  lag  in  the 
family  of  nations.  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  apphes  to  nations  as   well 
as  to  the  individual.    Besides,  all  the  money 
silent  on  auto-cars  is  not  wasted.     We  venture 
to  declare  that  fully  one-third  of  the  auto- 
mobiles and  all  the  auto-trucks  turned  out  at 
the  present  time  are  devoted  to  commercial 
use.    The  business  man  of  to-day  goes  to  his 
office  in  his  car  daily,  and  auto-cabs  and  cars 
kept  for  the  use  of  hotel  guests  are  rented 
wholly  for  profit,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that 
the  capital  used  to  produce  these  autos  is 
wasted.     The  critics  of  the  auto  buyer  also 
fail  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
automobiles  is  merely  the  substitution  of  one 
power  for  another,  millions  being  saved  an- 
nually by  automobiles  taking  the  place  of 
horses  and  carriages. 

"All  in  all,  it  seems  unjust  to  attribute  to 
the  advent  of  the  auto  all  the  extravagances 
and  waste  of  the  present  day.  If  Mr  Hill's 
Mew  were  suddenly  to  find  adoption,  and  the 
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Two  Factors 

A  Sound   Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

GOLD  ''Xf^ill?''  n% 
BONDS    Better  Tlian    D 

Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Co. 

The  property  of  the  Paoipic  Whakp  and  Storaop 
Company  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Lo^ 
Angeles    opposite    to    and    within    1000    ft     of    s"[n     (TIif 

h.*S?S?he?n  PaX'°R^S^'J''  ''^i"*'  ha/been  coSip'leted 
"^  noutnern  I'acitic  K.  K.  Co.  The  companv's  holdini/a 
embrace  80  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Breakwat^S 
constructed  under  supervision  of  UNITED  States  FNfiV: 
NEERiNG  Opfioe.  The  completion  of  PrNASACANir 
Ho/,'^w"fh^°,S  Angeles  within  two  weeks  wate?tommu^ta: 
tion  with  New  York,  and  deliverv  of  Owenb  Kivfr 
V\  ATEK  to  Los  Angeles  means  the  great  development  ind 
utilization  of  natural  resources  of  Great  Iout"  West 
i4  i.nn^''^''/''  Goyeknment  has  AlreIdt  eIp^^Sfd 
W.UOn  000  at  Los  Angejes  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
hasaJrejidy  purchased  site  and  will  build  fortifications  „t 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.  which  overlooks  property  of  th'^s 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3,500,0*  fnr  harbo? 

^o'^T^fG"E^E*.^•HIXl^^^.lg|."^    "^^    COMMERCE  o°l 

wi^h^^oS  &mo°feT-?T"Hl^^'S  '^^^^^^^  1^° 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  Best  Paying  bond  eve? 
iinm**  'Z^S:'^'"''  property  development.  Denomination 
N^w  vi^J'^"^^'^  Payable  Semi-Annually  eUher  at 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles  Write  today  for  Maps 
Booklet  and  Facts,  also  about  interest  KuJrrm^e' 

Bond  Department. 

Mercliants  Banic  &  Trust  Go. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000   Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 

THE  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  faiiiage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Price  $2.00.  Easily  attached 
tn  lioso.  AVnn't  scratch  varniah.  No  splashing 
of  vvjitor.  Dry  luuiris.  Dry  clotlics.  For  a  liiii- 
itrd  time  ?'2  <10.   Express  prepaid.    Booklet  free. 

133  Main  Street,  East,    Rochester  N.  Y. 
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Horseshoes  li:ivi-  int  bci-ii  improved  in 
ages  beciiise  im  oiher  attachtuent  nor 
contrivHiue   h;id    ivcr  proved  ,w  sat  is- 
factory  in  takinu   hold  of  and  gripping 
all  sorts  and  conilitions  of  roads.      As  a 
tread  for  an  auto  tire,  nothinit  can  serve 
the  purpose  so  well  as  Horseshoe  steel 
►  tuds.     With  such  a  tread.  Racine  Horse- 
KhoeTiressinipl.(  cannot  iiuncture,  over- 
neat  or  blow  out,  and  all  danEcrous  skid- 
dinK  is  avoiiled.    The  'Horseshoe  "  steel 
vtiids    are  so   made  .is    to  be   easily   and 
'niickly    renewed    when    worn.      Racine 
Hirseshoe    Tires     have     four    lavers    of 
("hrome-tanned    leather-each  laver  vul- 
canized  toKether  i  French    hrocessi,  and 
the  four  layers  vulcanized  to  the  carcass. 
IhiH  prevents  interior  friction. 

Racine  Horseshoe  Tires 

Arc  Ml;  I'nnctiirc  I'roof 
We    make   that  si.iteinent   binding  and 
w.irth  while  to  you        I,i-arn  more  about 
these  t  res-write  for  full   particulars 

Try  Them  At  Our  Risk 

i>    11         .       1    •  -f  ■ 


Oil  and  Elcdrir 
Lainp 
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1.    H   n.wril.l.'  sl.-.l  '  II.,,!,.  ■,]_ 
■-'    Siti..iial   vii'M   i.f  stud  aii'l 

3.  Four  layrrs  of  Clirunifd 

l."atli<T. 

4,  S|H->-ially      ronstruft^'d 

carcass. 

Racine  Auto  Tire  Co. 

1  Ml  Writ'ht  Av..  .Ra   in..  Wis 

^  -liiur  As'-ni*i,.,  in  \i  wV.  ,rk 

liica'/.i.  Milwaukee,  ^.•attie 

and  etbcr  ceult*rs. 
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There  is  a  Solar 
Lamp  for  every  ve- 
hicle need — and  it's 
the  best  lamp  that 
money,  brains  and 
skill  can  produce. 

The  same  care  in  construction,  the 
same  perfection  in  service,  are  ap- 
parent in  the  smallest  tail  lamp  as  in 
the  largest  headlight. 

There  are  also    a    number    of    exclusive 
special-purpose     lamps    in     the    Solar   line. 

Send  for  our  com- 
plete descriptive 
catalog. 

Badger   Brass 
Mfg.  Co. 


6I9FIRS 
^Secure^ 
Dand  $10 
^  semi-ai 
B  ited  wi 
W  WEST 
~   217  And 


ST     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

Secured  by  N.  W.  Farm  Lands,  $100,  $600 
and  $1000  denominations;  6%  payabl 
semi-annually  .  Firstmortgages  depos- 
ited with  Trust  Co.    Send  for  booklet 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO. 
217  Andrus  Bldg.      Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Kenosha,  Wis. 
New  York  City 


MUTOyVlOBILE 

CYLINDER    Oil- 
is  required  to  do  two  things  — LUBRICATE  and 
BURN  UP  CLEANLY.    All  cylinder  oils  do  one  of 
these  — lubricate  — few   will  do  the  second  — THEY 
CONTAIN  TOO  MUCH  CARBON. 

All  cylinder  oils  come  from  crude  mineral  oils. 
They  must  be  refined  and  filtered.  FILTRATION 
REMOVES  THE  COLOR,  WHICH  IS  NOTH- 
ING MORE  THAN  CARBON-PRODUCING 
IMPURITIES.  The  clearest  oil  is  cleatiest  and  will 
burn  up  cleanest  in  the  motor  cylinder. 

havglIne 

OIL 

'\H>®^'P?**'^  highly  filtered  oil  made.  IT  IS  CLEAREST 
AND  CLKANEST.  Yi>u  ean  see  it.  That's  whv  it  is  better 
thuu  other  oils.     That's  why 


It  makes  a  difference 


To  be  hnd  in  1,  5  and  10  gallon  cans, 
n  .If  barrels  and  barrels  ut 

All  first-class  Garages 

^I'ritefnr  bimklef  nit  •Thi-  Common  Sense 
of  Automobile  Lubrication." 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO. 


(79) 


94  Broad  St. 


New  York 
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purchases  of  autos  abruptly  cease,  we  wouKK 
instead  of  the  jiood  times  .Mr.  Hill  can  see  if 
the  auto  "craze'  shall  end.  witness  a  crash 
which  would  not  be  confined  to  tlie  auto  in- 
dustry'. The  automobile  has  come  to  stay, 
despite  its  critics  and  the  fact  that  some 
abuses  and  regrettable  extravagance  have 
come  with  it." 

Among  other  critics  of  Mr.  Hill's  statement  ' 
is  Alfred  Reeves,  who  is  a  prominent  general 
manager   in    the   automobile    industry.      He  j 
makes  the  interesting  point  that  as  Mr.  Hill : 
for  a  long  time  has  been  uttering  the  crj''  of' 
"back  to  the  farm,"  there  being,  as  he  con- 
tends, a  lack  of  people  tilling  the  soil,  he  should 
remember  that  "  the  automobile  has  done  and 
is  doing  more  to  keep  the  young  man  on  the 
farm  than  anything  else."     During  the  past 
two  years  farmers  have    been    among    the 
largest  buyers  of  motor-cars.     In  one  county 
of  Iowa  alone  273  are  now  owned  by  tillers  of 
the  soil.     Other  points  in  Mr.  Reeves's  state- 
ment are  the  following: 

"I  speak  of  investing  in  automobiles,  as 
automobiles  are  an  investment.  They  not 
alone  give  a  greater  radius  of  travel  and  are 
great  time-savers,  but  even  when  used  solely 
for  pleasure,  they  give  enjo\Tnent  to  family 
and  friends,  taking  them  into  the  pure  air  of 
the  countrj'. 

'■  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  some 
people  maintaining  motor-cars  who  can  not 
properly  alYord  them;  but  is  that  any  less 
true  in  the  case  of  those  who  speculate  in 
Wall  Street's  stocks,  or  buy  more  expensive 
clothing  or  homes  than  their  incomes  really 
warrant? 

"  Better  by  far  that  Mr.  Hill,  and  others  who 
have  been  quoted  as  being  pessimistic  on  the 
countrj^'s  future,  and  hasten  to  lay  much  of 
the  blame  on  the  motor-car,  should  glorj'  in 
the  country'  that  could  afford  to  buy  120.000 
automobiles  in  1909,  costing  approximately 
SloO.000.000.  with  everj'  prospect  of  buying 
more  than  200.000  cars  this  year,  retailing  at 
not  less  than  8225,000,000.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  more  than  one  million  families  in  this 
country  have  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more. 

"  Let  them  glorj'  in  a  business  that  has 
almost    one    hvmdred    sulistantial    rnotor-car 


FEED  CHILDREN 

On    Properly    Selected    Food. 
Dividends. 


It    Pays    Big 


If  parents  will  give  just  a  little  intelligent 
thought  to  the  feeding  of  their  children  the 
difference  in  the  health  of  the  little  folks  will  \ 
pay,  many  times  over,  for  the  small  trouble. 

A  mother  writes  saying:  ''Our  children  are 
all  so  much  better  and  stronger  than  they 
ever  were  before  we  made  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  food.  We  have  quit  using 
potatoes  three  times  a  day  with  coffee  and 
so  much  meat. 

"Now  we  give  the  little  folks  some  fruit, 
either  fresh,  stewed,  or  canned,  some  Cirape- 
Xuts  with  cream,  occasionally  souh'  soft  i 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  Postuni  for  breakfast 
and  supper.  Then  for  dinner  they  have 
some  meat  and  vegetables. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  realize  the  change 
in  the  children,  they  have  grown  so  sturdy 
and  strong,  and  we  attribute  this  change  to 
the  food  elements  that,  I  understand,  exist 
in  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum. 

"A  short  time  ago  my  baby  was  teething 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  stomach  and  bowel 
trouble.      Nothing  seemed    to    agree    with 
him  until  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  softened  and  ; 
mixed   with   rich   milk   and  lie    improved] 
rapidlv  and  got  sturdy  and  well." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellvilie,"  found  in  I 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason."  I 

Ever   read  the  above  letter?     A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.     They  are  genu-  I 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Staygard  Triad,  I'at .  Sept.  li-:i;,  IMS 
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Rain!  Rain!!  Rain!!!      Allinvain!    ^ 

IF  you   lack' .snap    and    want    ginger, 
u^e   ihe   old    Cvstabli^hed    counterssign 

^    /     Zu  Zu    /// 

/  to  tlic  grocerman      /       ^  / 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  ZU  ZU   that  wasn't  Sood 

/   /         No!  Never!! 

NATIONAL     BISCUIT     COMPANY 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Himyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


A  CHEAP  WATER  POWER 


Farniiri  .iii'l  otlurs  who  liv<-  iu  11,.-    (-..uiilrv  \\\\\  lie  int 
e»t«<i   ill   i.iir   I,.  «•   c:it:ilo,'u.-.    il.^.ril.in-.-  ihi'   wonderful 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

anil  .•.howiii^   liow  (fjisy  ali'l  rlH-iip  it   Is   to   li;i 
running  iviiter  in  bouse  and  biiru.  Write  for 
catalog-  K 

R»  HTDRArMO  ENGINE  CO., 
.NaaKou  St.,  New  York. 
l-aelorv;  Cheit^r,  Pa, 
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COPY    THIS     SKETCH 

arid  iet  me  Bee  what  you  can  do  with  it.  Vou 
k  ran   e;irn  $20  to  $125  or  mnre  per  week  as 
'  illustrntnr  or  cart<*onif)t    Mypra(tic;tl  eys- 
t«Tno(  perffonnl  individual  leneons  bymitiJ 
will  develop  your  tftl^-nl.  Fifteen  yenm'  «uc- 
.^       -  ^  ^        ce*«f'il  work  for  newhpnpers  nnd  niagjizines 

\         \    .  //.      y^      qualifies  me  In  tearh  you.     Send  me  your 

^^       \^  "V^^V  •'''•**'»     ^^     President      Tnft    with    6r      in 

4^^^  I      ^^^^     etamptnnd    I    will    send  yon  a  tt-^t  lennon 

GV^^  I      ^^^^      plate,  al-o  rolI*-rtinn    ol  drawings   Bhowmg 

T  ^^^^  •  Vv  V         po-sibil.tien  for    YOU 
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The  GREATEST  "small " 
Comforts  in  Traveiinjj 

LITHOLIN  WATERPROOFED 
LINEN  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

They  cut  <lowii  b.-iKi-Mdo  ;ind  oxppnse  and  keep 
one  alwiiysloiikinirneiit  witlifinu  linen,  without 
liinnoennK.  When  soiled  tliey  wipe  perfectly 
clean  bikI  white  :is  new,  with  ii  dump  cloth  Have 
the  dull  linen  finish.  i\ot  celluloid  or  rubber 
Ihey  never  w.lt  or  fray.  In  all  the  latest  styles' 
Colin  IN  S.lc  Cmrx  50c 

Jfnnt  at  v<tnr  dedler's.  send,  giving  styles  size 
numlierwanird  with  rrmiltaiice.atiU  we  wilt  mail' 
postpaid.     Uimklrt  ofstuUsfree  „n  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  CO..  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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Economy 
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factories  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  with  a 
total  capital  of  more  than  $200,000,000,  that 
have  250  factories  making  tires,  parts,  and 
accessories,  with  a  capital  of  almost  $150,000,- 
000;  those  same  factories,  in  maldng  parts 
and  accessories,  employing  not  less  than  250  - 
000  men. 

"Does  Mr.  Hill  ever  stop  to  consider  the 
wages  earned  by  the  chauffeurs,  of  whom  there 
are  56.500  registered  in  New  York  State  alone  ? 
Invariably  they  receive,  on  the  average,  better 
wages  than  the  men  on  Mr.  Hill's  railroad  or 
any  other  railroad. 

"One  can  not  deny  that  the  circulation  of 
money  is  what  aids  a  community.  The  most 
important  people  in  this  country  are  not  those 
who  buy  bonds  and  live  on  the  interest  with- 
out working  or  producing  anything.  The  real 
l^ackbone  of  the  country  is  the  man  who  works 
hard,  spends  a  little  and  saves  a  little,  who 
gets  some  en.joyment  out  of  life,  and,  more- 
over, who  thinks  enough  of  his  family  to  own 
a  motor-car  and  secure  the  benefit  of  that 
greatest  of  modern  means  of  transportation. 

"The  motor-car  is  new  and,  of  course,  must 
be  the  subject  of  prejudice  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  fact  remains,  however,  and 
neither  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hill  nor  those 
of  any  other  man  will  change  it,  that  the 
375,000  motor-cars  now  running  in  this  coun- 
try are  but  a  beginning,  and  that  the  number 
will  increase  rapidly,  both  for  pleasure  and 
business  purposes;  that  the  country  itself  is 
going  to  be  very  much  better  off  as  a  result, 
and  that  the  automobile  business  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  just  as  long  as  makers  give 
good  machines  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent 
with  design,  material,  and  workmanship," 

CARS  IN  THREE  COUNTRIES 

A  letter  from  Paris  to  Motor  Age  contains 
statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  motor  industrj' 
during  recent  years  in  France,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  In  France 
the  first  count  was  taken  in  1899  when  the 
number  of  cars  taxable  was  1,672;  in  1910 
the  number  was  46,114.  The  first  official 
count  for  Great  Britain  was  not  taken  until 
1902  when  the  number  was  5,241;  the  total 
now  is  84,841.  For  Germany  the  first  statis- 
tics are  for  the  year  1907,  when  the  number 
was  10,115;  the  number  now  is  24,639.  In 
this  country  the  first  count  available  is  for 
1903,  when  the  total  was  4,018.  It  is  now 
130,000.  Following  are  tables  showing  these 
and  intervening  years: 
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Genuine 
Comfort 

Get 
"Swaycott' 

FOR  YOUR  PORCH 

It  is  a  swinofing:  settee,  a  hammock  and  an  out- 
door bed  all  m  one.  Holds  four  people  easily, 
ihe  Swaycott"  is  made  of  extra  heavy  fast- 
color  canvas  in  dark  green,  dark  red  and  khaki ; 
has  elastic,  non-saggmg- steel  spring-;  tufted  sea 
moss  mattress;  two  wind  guards;  back  rest; 
mafiazine  pockets,  etc.  Complete  at  the  price- 
no  extras  to  buy. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

The  "Swaycott"  is  guaranteed  to  give  five 
years  good  service.  If  the  spring  or  frame  breaks 
\ve  will  replace  it  and  pay  all  transportation 
charges. 

Order  a  "  Swaycott "  to-day ;  put  it  up  when  it 
arrives  and  after  a  week's  trial,  if  not  perfectly 
satisfactory,  return  the  "  Swaycott "  to  us  and  get 
your  money  back.  References :  Any  bank,  trust 
company  or  commercial  agency  anywhere. 
Price  of  "Swaycott,"  complete  and  delivered  to yonrtta- 
tion,  $10.  West  of  the  Rockies,  $12.50,  Remit  by  bank  draft 
or  money  order,  itate  color  desired  and  get  a  f  uU  xommer's 
enjoyment.    Booklet  £5  sent  FREE  on  regu,  st 

BAKER  &  LOCKWOOD  MFG.  CO. 

610-620  B3  Wyandotte  St.  Kansas  City,  Mlssonrl 
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and  fishing-tackle  to  provide  both  sport  and 
forage. 

"At  Oidtown  they  took  aboard  two  guides, 
not  only  tor  })ilotage  through  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds,  but  because  the  outlander  can 
not  legally  discharge  a  gun  or  buikl  a  fire  in 
the  Maine  wooils  from  .^hly  to  November 
luiless  accompanied  by  a  licensed  guide.  They 
iilso  purcha.seil  here  a  two  week.s'  supply  of 
flour,  corn-meal.  cotTee.  sugar,  .salt,  ceivals. 
beans,  rice,  and  evaporateit  milk.  These  were 
put  separately  into  canvas  bags  and  packed 
in  a  regular  waterproof  dulTel  bag  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  two  feet  long. 

■"You  can  trace  on  your  map  the  party's 
route  from  t)kltown  to  .Mattawamkeag.  prac- 
tically along  the  line  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad.  Here  they  turned  oft'  and  proceede  1 
north  toward  Patten,  along  a  road  on  which 
an  automobile  was  a  rare  curiosity.  .Vrriving 
at  Patten  only  after  an  exciting  dash  through 
smoke  and  sparks  from  forest  fires,  they 
abandoned  the  road  shown  on  the  route  maps 
— the  one  leading  to  Houlton  through  eastern 
Maine.  Taking  a  direct  northerly  course  they 
pioneered  it  up  to  Riviere  du  Loup  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

■■  Thence  they  proceedeii  to.Masardis.  where 
they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  u[)on  tiieir 
camping-outfit  for  the  first  time.  That  was 
the  end  of  hired  lodgings  for  them  tluring 
the  rest  of  the  trip.  E\ery  one  was  more  than 
willing  to  do  his  share  with  the  axes,  making 
a  clearing  for  the  camp,  or  cutting  tent-poles 
and  pegs  and  wood  for  the  fire.  The  axes 
came  pretty  frequently  into  requisition  now. 
for  the  trail  to  A.«ihland  and  beyond  was 
through  dense  forest  where  f.dlen  trees  often 
had  to  be  chopped  away  to  give  pa.s.sage. 
Their  outfit  and  food  sup[)ly  made  them  in- 
<lependent  of  the  sparse  settlements  where 
French-Canadian  was  practically  the  only 
language  spoken. 

■"At  Fort  Kent  they  dismissed  their  guides 
anil  forded  the  St.  John  River,  which  was  un- 
usually low.  Thus  entering  (^anada,  they 
proceeded  to  Edmundston.  and  thence  due 
north  to  Notre  Dame  du  Lac.  bagging  a  few 
partridges  on  the  way.  Here  procuring 
Canadian  guides,  they  made  a  detour  to  Lake 
Temiscouata,  across  which  they  were  ferried. 
They  skirted  along  the  sandy  shore  walled  bj' 
dense  forest,  imtil  they  found  an  opening  into 
this  byway  of  a  crude  corduroy  road,  which 
they  traversed  to  Lake  Toulatii,  seven  miles 
of  very  rough  driving. 

'■  The  spot  proved  a  perfect  paradise  for 
himting  and  fishing,  and  they  enjoyed  it  to  i 
their  heart's  content.     Then  retracing  their 
route  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  they  trekked  down  j 
the  Canadian  bank  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
Near  Bic  they  penetrated  the  forest  as  far  as  t 
the  automobiles  could   be  made   to  go  and  | 
camped  for  several  days,  being  rewarded  by 
caribou.     Breaking    camp    at    last    they    re- ; 
turned  to  Bic  and  thence  by  rail  to  New  York. 

"  All  this  was  accomplished  in  two  weeks 
from  the  time  our  friends  left  Portland.  They 
sometimes  had  to  ferret  out  gasoline  among 
the  lumber  mills  or  local  tinsmiths,  but  as 
they  had  carefully  canva.s.sed  the  gasoline 
situation  in  Maine  before  starting,  they  were 
able  to  get  a  supply  everv'  hundred  miles  or 
so.  tho  as  a  nile  it  was  of  distinctly  inferior 
quality." 

NE'W  EDITION  OF  THE  BLUE  BOOK 

The  Automobile  omcini  Rlue  Book  for  HMO. 
A  Touring  '.aide  to  the  B>'>t  and  .Most  I'opiilar 
Routes.  4  vols.,  narrow  8  vo.  Volume  I. — New 
York  and  Canada;  Volume  II. — New  Knuland; 
Volume  III.  — New  Jersey,  Peimsvlvaiiia,  \ir«inia. 
Carolinas.  <;eorcia.  anri  Florirla;  Volume  IV. — Tin- 
Middle  West,  Pp.  HOO  to  91(0  each,  total  :j..50<). 
Chicago:  The  .\utomobile  Blue  Blook  PuhlishiiiK 
Co..  1200  .MichiKaii  .•Xve,.  and  New  York:  2:59  West 
39tli  .St.     $2. .50  per  volume. 

Seven  years  have  {»assed  since  this  official 
Blue  Book  for  automobilists  was  first  l)rought 
out.  The  initial  volume  was  a  modest  one 
enough,  describing  as  if  did  only  a  few  hun- 

Our  readers  an 


This  Battery  Will  Outwear  Your  Car 


Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  electric- 
battery  that  has  finally  solved  the  problem 
of  battery  repairs  or  renewals — a  battery 
that  will  outlast  the  life  of  your  car  .'' 

Thomas  A.  Kdison  has  perfected  just 
such  a  battery.  "Fhe  elements  of  nickel 
and  steel  are  practically  indestructible. 
The  solution  is  an  anti-acid  mixture  of 
caustic  potash  and  water. 


The  Dl"  TROIT  is  the  only  electric 
of  the  1910  season  in  which  a  sufficient 
number  of  cells  of  the  larger  size  (A-6) 
battery  of  225  ampere-hours  capacity 
may  be  installed. 

The  success  of  the  DKl  ROIT  with 
the  PLDISON  battery  has  passed  even  the 
e.xpectations  of  its  inventor.  Next  season 
an  electric  not  thus  equipped  will  be  as  out- 
of-date  as  a  sintrle-cylinder  gas  engine. 


^dBCTMIM 


Every  one  of  our  nine  models  is  equipped  to  carry  the  lead  of 
the  large  size  **  A-6  '*  Edison  Battery 


The  EDISON  battery 
does  n  o  t  deteriorate 
when  left  discharged. 
You  may  charge  the 
battery  at  high  rate  or 
o\ercharge  it  without 
injury.  It  is  not  liable 
to  leakage,  breakage 
or  corrosion. 

•^"^  All  the  care  it  re- 
quires is  to  fill  the  battery  with  water 
once  a  week,  and  to  renew  the  solution 
about  once  a  year  at  a  cost  of  about  S50. 


The  EDISON  "A-6"  has  225 
ampere-hours  capacity  as  against  168  in 
the  lead.  It  weighs  50'  c  less  per 
capacity  than  any  other  make  of  battery. 
It  will  develop  125  to  150  miles  in  a 
single  charge. 

If  you  want  a  car  now  that  is 
"modern -to -the -minute,"  that 
will  be  up-to-date  next  season,  get 

a   DETROIT  with  an   EDISON 
battery. 


ANDERSON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 


DEPT.  D.M.,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


M" 


mLz--'--^-.'^^-'-^- 


Be  a  Graceful  Rider 


Lcnrn  nt  home  to  he  an  expert  OkfL 
rider  uikI  trainer,  by  takiu»;  my    ykj^ 
lett.'ionB  b.v  correspondence,   Jij^   L\m 
In(;x|ieiihive    and    iMisilv    ^^PfSiitYu\ 
l(Mirned.    You  con  learnt 
(•very    atylo    of    correcty 
riding,  liow    to  i)rop«>r!y 
train  nors(^  for  tho  Bad- 
die,    how   t<i   teach  your 
horse    fancy    (;aits    ami 
tricks,    and    scores    o 
tHurets    never    Ijetore 
divulKod. 

Mv  hiiiiple  aivl  (iriiriaid  iii'-tho'l* 
nf  instructinn  i4>;ichr«  y.iii  i>vei*ythin|s  ant!  pniihles  you  to 
U'>iiblcy»urli(»i*M;*H  value.  Iroiichwl  t'tiarantooinHiirf-H 
a  rnfunfl  *>f  ovory  coul  if  ytin'ro  not  satisHt-'l.  20  years'  won- 
•  li-rfal  oxpcriftii-e.  llitii<lro<lfl  of  ciithuhiaKtir.  iifn  and 
WMiiun  ^radiiatfS.  \Vril«ifor  hanrlKoiiig  free  booklet  onl- 
Idiing  coursf.      Special  prr. position  if   y"ii  write  toduy. 

ritor.  Ji.ssE  ijmtY 

40it  Academy  .Sir.ot  I'n  PLKASANT  1111,1..  0, 


Strong  Arms 

For  10c  in  stamps  or  coin 

T  will  send  as  lony  iis  tliey  last  one  of  my 
hooks  -^liinvinL'  exercises  Iliiit  will  beautify 
and  quickly  build  up  your  shoulders,  arms 
and  hands,  without  any  apparatus.  They 
arc  illustrated  with  'Jti  full-paKe  half-tone 
cuts,     Ucnular  price  'i')C, 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
48  Barker  BIdg..  110  W.  42d  S:rcct,  New  York 


Colored  Prints  of  Famous  Inns 

of  (Colonial  limes,  reproduced  in  (nil  (olur  i)y  our  Ic.id- 
iiiR  painter  of  Sporting  scenes.  Quaint  histmic  nicctitiK 
|)laces.  Just  tlie  tiling  for  your  Dinins  Room  or  liii- 
liard  Room  border,  'rwclve  pictures  to  the  set — ii  x  i,i 
iticlics  eadi.  $'4.00  ]>er  set.  .Send  4  cents  for  low- 
p/fft'  jtiiiiititurr  si't  witii  a  liistor>'  of  each  subject, 

THE  ROBERT  SMITH  CO. 

25th  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  Table  Wherever 
You  Want  It 


A  light,  graceful,  handsome 
table  that  can  be  carried  about 
by  a  child,  or  folded  into 
small  space — that's  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the 

Lightweight 

PEERLESS 

Folding  Table 

You  need  this  table ;  you 
have  real  use  for  it  every  day 
in  your  house,  on  the  porch 
or  the  lawn. 

It  is  staunch  and  rigid — steel  auto- 
matic braces  pievent  the  wobbling  of 
ordinary  folding  tables. 

^Its  strength  is  so  great  that  a  Peer- 
less weighing  only  twelve  pounds  will 
support  more  than  half  a  ton. 

For  cards,  sewing,  books,  writing  or 
lunching  outdoors,  this   table   is   just 
what  you've  been  want- 
ing. 

Round  or  square  mod- 
els ;  cloth,  leatherette  or 
beautiful  natural  wood 
top.  Madealsoindining- 
table  sizes.  Every  table 
guaranteed. 

^\'rite  for  catalog  and  name 
of  dealer  in  your  town,  who 
will  show  you  the  Peerless 
Folding  Table. 


i  actual  photograph. 
12-lh.  Pe»Tless  Table 
•upr'Ot^'tje  ion?  u>s. 


CARROH-ARCHAR£NA  CO.. 

124  RoweSt.,  LuDiROTON.  MieN. 


"Good  as  Gold" 

Coupon   Real  Estate  Notes 


$500 


Denomination 


Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  City  Real  Estate 

Valued  at  Over  Twice  the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest    Rates,    5    and    6% 


(Write  for  Circular  No.  150.) 


Mercantile    Trust  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN    DEPARTMENT. 

8th  and  Locust  St.,  St.    Louis,    Mo. 


(Ircd  miles  of  roads  around  New  York  and 
Boston.  Each  year  since  then  the  work  has 
Srown  rapidly  until  now  it  appears  in  four 
volumes  averaging  nearly  900  pages  each. 
Routes  extending  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
as  far  west  as  Nebraska  and  as  far  south  as 
Florida,  and  embracing  appro.\imately  150,- 
000  miles,  are  given  in  these  four  volumes. 
The  work  is  the  compilation  of  men  who  have 
been  long  trained  in  the  acquisition  and  ar- 
rangement of  data.  Four  cars  were  employed 
for  them,  in  each  of  wliich  were  two  men  giv- 
ng  attention  to  descriptions  of  routes. 

The  aim  has  been  to  bring  this  year's  vol- 
umes strictly  down  to  date.  Every  new  road 
built  in  the  territory  covered  is  believed  to 
have  been  included.  Some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  additions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  the  four  volumes  contain 
58,000  miles  of  new  routes.  In  this  State, 
for  example,  several  new  routes  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  Catskills  have  been  added.  In 
New  England  about  10,000  new  miles  have 
been  covered,  including  important  roads  in 
Maine,  so  that  every  route  leading  into  the 
lake  districts  of  that  State  has  been  set  down. 
For  the  Middle  West,  some  350  routes  are 
now  laid  down,  embracing  35,000  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  new  information  thus 
collected,  each  volume  contains  other  notable 
new  features.  One  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  every  owner  of  the  book  is  the  use,  on  the 
left-hand  margin  of  each  page,  of  two  columns 
of  figures  for  the  route  described,  the  first 
column  showing  the  distance  from  the  start- 
ing point  and  the  second  the  distance  between 
stations.  For  example,  the  route  from  Wor- 
cester to  Hartford,  77  miles  in  length,  shows 
that  Stafford  is  44.9  miles  from  Worcester  and 
1.8  miles  from  Staff ordville,  the  station  last 
past.  Another  new  feature  is  a  trunk-line 
chart  for  the  entire  territory  covered  in  each 
volume.  This  enables  one  to  lay  out  a  tour 
along  general  lines.  Afterward,  by  consult- 
ing the  directions  in  detail,  he  may  study  the 
tour  closely.  Throughout  the  text,  as  hereto- 
fore, maps  in  profusion  are  given. 

An  index  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  front 
part  of  the  book  gives  references  to  the  trunk- 
line  map  and  to  the  various  pages  in  the  text 
where  the  towTi  is  mentioned.  In  the  New 
York  volmne  is  printed  a  map,  showing  vari- 
ous routes  by  which  one  may  extend  a  tour 
Ijeyond  the  Middle  West  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  into  California,  with  a  valuable 
article,  containing  practical  hints  on  touring 
across  the  continent.  Much  care  seems,  as 
usual,  to  have  been  used  in  the  descriptions 
of  roads  and  landmarks  between  toA\Tis  and 
villages,  as  well  as  in  indicating  good  hotels. 
Toll  gates  are  specified  and  the  amount  of  the 
toll. 

As  an  indication  of  growth  in  motoring  the 
statement  is  made  thao,  for  the  same  period 
since  publication,  the  sale  of  this  year's 
"Blue  Book"  has  surpassed  last  year's  sales 
by  20  per  cent.  One  may  well  believe  this, 
because,  not  only  of  the  growth  of  motoring, 
but  likewise  because  of  the  established  ex- 
cellence of  the  "  Blue  Book  "  itself,  which  long 
since  l)(X!ame  indispensable  to  motorists  who 
venture  any  appreciable  distance  from  home. 

CARS  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Writing  in  Motor  Messrs.  .\llen  and  Graham 
imdertake  to  tell  why  farmers  really  need  the 
motor-car.  They  should  have  it,  not  only 
for  their  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the 


'A  Wardrobe 
in  Any  Corner 
of  Your  Home 


Up 


in    lo    seconds,  without    nails 
screws;  taken  down  as  quickly 


Pullman  sup^porting  Wardrobe 

can  be  put  up  in  any  corner  by  simply  press- 
inK  a  lever.  Made  of  steel,  handsomely  oxid- 
ized. Has  10  hooks  and  rod  for  suit  hangrers. 
Takes  no  floor  space  like  a  heavy  wardrobe, 
but  has  same  space  for  clothes.  Has  no  base 
to  collect  dust  and  there  is  nothing:  to  move 
when  you  sweep. 

It  is  light,  stroner.  durable.  Will  not  injure 
wall-paper  or  plaster.  Weighs  only  4  pounds. 

Just  the  thing  to  take  to  your  summer  cot- 
tage, where  closets  are  scarce. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  .$2.00 
and  we  will  ship,  charges  prepaid;  if  west  of 
Mississippi  River,  add  25c.  Money  back  if 
Wardrobe  is  not  satisfactory. 

Free  itlitstrated  booklet  upon  request 

Pullman  Mfg  Co.,  35  Allen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLSr LIGHT] 


Gives  500candle  power.  Casts  no  8hado'<7. 
1  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
1  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
(warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease, 
f  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get"  Improved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  book  tells 
how  to  select  the 
home  K  e  f  r  i  g - 
erator,  how  to 
know  the  poor 
from  the  good, 
how  to  keep  down 
ice  bills,  how  to 
keep  a  Refrigera- 
tor sanitary  and 
sweet  —  lots  of 
things  you  should 
know  before  buy- 
ing ANY  Kefrig- 
erator. 

It  also  tells  :ill  .about 
the  "Monroe,*'  the 
Ri'frisenitor      with 

inner  wallsraadn  ju  .  ,„^  .„ 

one  pieee  of   solid.  W  DIRECT    and    at   Factory  PriMf. 

unbreakable.  White    *-"»*''  "'■  mo""''}'  payments. 
Porcelain  Ware  an  inch  thick   and  highly  glazed  with   every  corner 
rounded.     No  cracks  or  crevices   anywhere.      The    "Monroe"  is  mm 
easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


Ot^^Monaroe 


Most  otlier  Refrigerators  havo  cracks  and  corners  which  cannol 
be  cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  breed  countless 
germs.  These  gt  rms  get  into  your  food  and  make  it  poison,  and 
the  family  suffers — from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  ■'  Monroe  "  can  be  sterilized  pnd  made  germlessly  clean  in 
an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out  wfth  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot 
water.  It's  like  "  washing  dishes."  for  the  "  Monroe  "  is  really  » 
thick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  ainon?  children  in  the  summer  montha 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Monruc  Refrigerator  was  used  in 
every  liome  where  there  are  little  folks. 

The  "  Monroe  "  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  oc- 
cupied by  people  wlio  CARE — and  is  found  to-day  in  a  larir» 
majority  of  the  VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  and  best  Hospitals  use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  tlw 
whole  family  is  safegruarded  by  the  use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  book  and  know  all  about  Horn* 
Refrieeration.  yon  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  importajot 
jt  is  to  Select  carefully.     Please  write  for  book  to-day. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.     Station  8       Cincinuti.  0. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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country  at  large,  and  especially  for  promot- 
ing good  roads  and  for  the  effect  they  will 
have  on  the  nation's  prosperity.  The  writers 
prepared  the  article  for  reading  before 
the  National  Grange,  by  whom  it  will  have 
extensive  circulation  among  farmers.  They 
believe  that  the  car  will  perform  an  important 
service  in  rehabilitating  farm  life  antl  in 
checking  migration  to  cities.  He  quotes  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  automobiles  now 
owned  by  farmers  as  76.000.  In  Iowa  the 
farmers  own  5.000  of  the  10,000  owned  by  all 
person.s  in  that  State. 

The  fanner  has  some  distinct  advantages 
over  the  town  man  in  owning  a  car.  He  is  a 
man  experienceil  in  the  use  of  machinery  and 
hence  not  only  needs  no  chauffeur,  but  can 
make  the  ortlinary  repairs  himself.  He  can 
use  his  car  in  other  ways  than  for  transporta- 
tion. It  may  become  to  him  a  portable  power- 
plant,  being  as  it  is  a  10,-  20,-  or  40-horse- 
power  engine  on  wheels.  With  it  he  can  saw 
wood,  chop  feed,  pump  water,  or  shell  corn. 
While  his  horse  works  in  the  field,  the  car 
can  run  to  town  with  the  milk  or  to  the  mill 
for  flour.  The  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  with 
horses  in  rural  districts  is  about  25  cents  per 
mile,  but  the  cost  by  motor-wagon  has  been 
figured  as  low  as  three  cents — a  reduction 
which  ought  ultimately  to  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Other  benefits  to 
the  fanner  from  the  car  are  specified  as 
follows: 

■'  Perhaps  the  most  important  would  be  the 
residting  change  in  the  social  character  of 
country  hfe.  Man  is  a  social  being.  His 
nature  demands  change  of  scene  and  com- 
panionship, new  experiences  and  recreation. 
The  bane  of  farm  life  has  hitherto  been  its 
isolation  and  hence  its  narrowTiess,  and  while 
good  roads  imdoubtedly  can  do  much  to 
remove  this  curse,  the  automobile  can  do 
more. 

"Now  the  automobile  creates  in  this  respect 
a  new  condition.  It  puts  farm  life  on  a  new 
plane.  Machinery  does  not  tire.  However 
hard  a  motor-car  may  have  been  used  during 
the  daytime,  it  is  always  at  hand  in  the  even- 
ing to  take  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  a  re- 
union, a  show,  a  friend's  house,  a  Grange 
meeting,  a  party,  a  concert,  a  lecture,  or  what 
not.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  long  trips  up 
to  100  miles  can  be  comfortably  made,  and 
everj'  day  it  puts  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmer's  children  educational  facilities  equal 
to  those  of  the  largest  cities.  The  day  of  the 
country  cross-roads  schoolhouse  has  gone. 
This  is  the  era  of  large  central  schools, 
built  and  equipped  at  an  expense  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  only  the  automo- 
bile can  render  such  schools  easy  of  access 
to  the  scattered  farms 

"  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  farming 
properly  conducted  on  .scientific  lines  affords 
a  future  to  fit  the  ambition  of  even  the  most 
.strenuous.  The  narrow  social  and  domestic 
life  of  the  country  is  the  only  thing  that  pre- 
vents thou-sands  of  young  men  .seizing  the 
best  opportunity  open  to  them.  Aboli-sh 
the.se  tlrawbacks  by  the  aid  of  good  roads  and 
the  motor-car,  and  the  decentralization  of 
the  crowded  urban  populations  will  inevitably 
follow.  No  sensible  young  man  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  prefer  an  employee's 
position  at  a  limited  salary,  with  the  co.st  of 
living  rising  all  the  while,  to  independence 
and  possible  wealth.  All  he  a.sks  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his  legitimate  craving 
for  companionship  and  recreation.  And 
where  the  young  blood  leads  the  rank  and 
file  will  follow. 


Costly. — The  most  expensive  watch  in  the 
world  is  that  kept  on  Germany  by  Great 
Britain. — Washington  Post. 


Preseri/es  Roads 


City  .\ve.,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Constructed  with  Tarvia  X 

Improving  Macadam  Roads 


Macadam  roads  won't  stand  modern 
automobile  traffic.  Every  road  builder  and 
engineer  knows  this.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  this  traffic  is  far  too  great  for  the  resist- 
ing capacity  of  the  top  surface.  It  is 
rapidly  pulverized,  dust  is  created,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  single  season  the  road  is  often 
a  melancholy  ruin. 

To  give  macadam  the  additional  binder 
which  it  so  plainly  needs  to  enable  it  to 
resist  modem  traffic,  we  offer  Tarvia — a 
specially  prepared  coal  tar  preparation  of 
the  right  grade,  consistency  and  refine- 
ment for  road  purposes.  Most  of  the 
road  engineers  throughout  the  country 
have  used  it  with  success.  The  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  Greater  New  York,  for 
instance,  has  just  placed  an  order  for 
500,000  gallons. 

A  tarviated  road  is  durable,  smooth, 
dustless  and  thoroughly  waterproof. 


Tarvia  is  made  in  three  consistencies, 
A,  B,  and  X,  to  suit  varying  conditions 
of  road  surface. 

The  cost  of  Tarvia  applications  varies 
with  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  more  than  saved  by  the 
reduction  in  maintenance  expenses.  It 
is  frequently  cheaper  to  maintain  a  dust- 
less  road  with  Tarvia  than  a  dusty  one 
without  it. 

Tarvia  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  in 
regular  use  and  has  been  adopted  as  standard 
in  many  localities.  It  is  the  only  road  pre- 
servative which  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental period. 

Illustrated  booklet — "Good  Roads  — 
How  to  Build,  Preserve,  and  Make  Dust- 
less  " — mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  on 
application  to  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Pittsburg  Kansas  City 

New  Orleans  Minneapolis  London,  England 


^^ 


If  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive   or 
complicated    device     necessary. 
Mail  postal  with  address  for  particulars 
IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 


ANTI-NIGOTINE  PIPE 

*'Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  TT«do 

Thfs  Pipe  They  Let  You  8mokeAt  Home  >l" 

Looks  and  colors  like  inccr-  "*8* 

schaum.   Absorbs  the  nico- 

tioe  and  kcrpi  on  taftlofj- 

■weet>  You  neverhad  such 

an  enjnyRbli^niiioke.  ^^         ^^^.^  ,  ^_ 

Orders  nr  Morf  Todsj.  L^ ^T^^^W^^^^ SmnX    Prepaid 

H.  MENCES        t^i^^M®^      Anywh.r. 
Tho  Hmnheri'  Friend         ^9^^^^^^^iV^   Mon*y  Back   If 

isii  Mincf* Building.  St.  UbIi.  Hfc^^ttceffig*"^      Not  Sa«taf»ctory 


40° 

ir«*  For 

SI.OO 


M-ft 

Prince  Row-Boat 
Price     com-  tlA  Mi 
plete  with  Oars  "PJt.WU 


MULUNS  STEEL  PLEASURE  BOATS  CAN'T  SINK 

Easiest  to  Row — Absolutely  Safe 

Made  of  steel,  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life 

boat.     Cin't  leak,  crack,  dry  <nit  or  sink,  last  a 

lifetime.    Ever>'b()at  Kuarantced.    Ideal 

boat  for  families,  summer  resorts, 

Sparks,  boat  liveries.  .Strong,  safe,  speedy. 

Wrilffur  our  catalou  oflinw  linalf.  Motor 

Hiial«.  lluntinu  unit  Fluhhiu  Itnatf. 

Ihi-  n.ll.nallinst'o.,  USkranklln  SL.Siilrm.O. 
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Real  Hot  Weather  Comfort 


R OXFORD  Underwear.  Made 
of  the  satisfactory,  long-wearing 
knitted  stuff  that  absorbs  perspiration 
and  prevents  chilling.  Your  size  fits 
you — never  binds  at  arm  holes — draw- 
ers ample  and  easy  at  seat  and  crotch. 

Roxford  does  not  shrink— fits  after  months  of  wear 
and  washing.  Cut  in  the  new  3t\fles — short-sleeve 
or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons,  knee  drawers. 
There 's  a  little  book  o" 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for 
it  before  you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It's 
Well  Worth  Writing  for. 


Long-sleeve  shirts 
Shorl-sleeve  shirts 
Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons) 
Short-sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons) 

50c.,  75c.,  $1.00. 
for  the  Book  and 


Ribbed  and  Bat  union  suits 
Ankle-length  drawers 
Knee-length  drawers 
Short-stout  drawers 
Long-slim  drawers 

Send  your  name 
please    yourself 


Roxford  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  J 

Philadelphia. 


-Fire  Destroys— 

Many  Country  Homes 

Because  the  Fire  Department  is  too  far  away  and 
no  efficient  extinguisher  is  ready  for  prompt  use. 

RADGESSS 

MM  CAemical 

•'fire  engine 

Throws  a  stream  75  to  85  feet. 
Better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
Extinguishes  fire  in  Oil  or  (iasolene. 
May  be  operated  by  one  man. 
Costs  almost  nothing  to  mnintain. 
Absolutely  Safe— Lasts  a  Lifetime. 


explained  and  Booklet  D  sent  on  application. 

BADGER    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER    COMPANY 

33  D  Portland  Street,  Koston,  Mass. 


Shoes   Bearing  the   Name 


THDMAS  CDRT 

INC. 


are  ready  to  wear,  but  they  are  n9t 
made  in  a  factory. 

They  are  made  in  a  custom  shop, 
by  custom  boot-makers  of  life-long 
training  in  the  making  of  shoes  to 
individual  measure. 

They  are  of  custom  correctness  and 
quality  —  made  over  custom  lasts. 

They  are  custom  boots  in  every 
particular  except  price  and  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  them. 

* '  Cort ' '  boots  are  made  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  men  and  women, 
for  street  or  dress  wear. 

Cort  riding  and  field  boots,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting  shoes  also  are  the 
world's  standard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 

They  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at 
retail. 
Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THOMAS   CORT,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

NEWARK,    N.J. 

GOUT   SHOBS   MAY    BB    HAD   IN    PARIS    FROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOULADOO,    39  RUB  DE  CHAILLOT 


.V\'    "// 


v.>"'// 


shinies  brighflv  inX'House  wher? 
M^m  a^bolishes  dirt  bub"Dirh 
euicldespd.ira.re close  of'kin'.-Try  jMn 
your  ncxb  house  clea.ningll^i^sii--ia 


COLLEGE  POETRY 

WE  give  below  a  few  selections  from  tlie 
college  poetry  of  1909,  thjit  seem  to  con- 
tain certain  elements  of  promise.  The  greater 
part  of  tlie  work  that  has  come  to  our  notice, 
liowever,  is  distinctly  disappointing.  The 
lack  of  striking  originality  in  the  thought- 
content  is  not  a  serious  defect,  for  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  remedied  by  maturity.  That 
a  fine  ear  for  the  music  of  words  and  the 
rhythm  of  lines  should  be  wanting — this  is 
fatal.  The  first  and  necessary  sign  of  a  talent 
for  verse  in  a  young  author — the  "without 
which  not" — is  the  power  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  moods  in  musical 
lines.  This  sincere  love  of  the  sounds  of 
words  in  and  for  themselves  must  come  at 
the  beginning,  for  it  is  sure  and  certain  to 
diminish  with  the  advancing  years.  Of  equal 
importance  to  the  poet,  old  or  young,  is  a 
talent  for  translating  his  ideas  into  metaphori- 
cal language — metaphors  being  the  short- 
hand of  the  imagination.  Through  figures  of 
speech  a  poem  may  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
common  denominator,  may  be  condensed  and 
given  intensity  and  a  vivid  interest.  And 
yet  scarcely  a  single  strong,  original  metaphor 
is  employed  in  the  selections  that  follow.  It 
seems  almost  inexcusable  that  our  college- 
bred  poets  should  neglect  these  axioms  in  the 
art  of  poetic  construction. 

We  will  be  glad  to  receive,  at  any  time, 
selections  from  the  best  current  poetry  of  the 
college  magazines,  and  to  give  a  place  in  our 
columns  to  those  that  are  of  sufficient  merit. 

"The  Conquest  of  the  Air" 

By  Hahold  Trowbridge  Pulsifer 

[This  poem  recently  won  the  Lloyd  McKim 
Garrison  prize  at  Harvard.] 

With  a  thunder-driven  heart. 
And  the  shimmer  of  new  wings, 

I,  a  worm  that  was,  upstart; 
King  of  Kings. 

I  have  heard  the  singing  stars, 
I  have  watched  the  sunset  die, 

As  I  burst  the  lucent  bars 
Of  the  sky. 

Lo,  the  argosies  of  Spain, 

As  they  plowed  the  naked  brine. 

Found  no  heaven-girded  main 
Like  to  mine. 

Soaring  from  the  clinging  sod. 
First  and  foremost  of  my  race, 

I  have  met  the  hosts  of  God 
Face  to  face. 

Met  the  tempest  and  the  gale. 

Where  the  white  moon-riven  cloud 


CORTINA-PHONE 


ENGLISH— GERMAN— ITALIAN 
SPANISH— FRENCH 

or  any  other  language  can  be  learned  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  Cortina-Phone  Method. 
As  satisfactory  as  a  teacher  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost.  You  will  find  it 
pleasure  instead   of   work. 

Write  for  booklet  to-day. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 

Established  IS!S2. 

316  Cortina  Building 
44  W.  o4th  St.,  N.  Y. 


^ 
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Wrapt  the  splendor  of  my  sail 
In  a  cloud. 

When  the  ghost  of  winter  tied, 
Swift  I  follosved  witli  the  si\ow. 

Like  a  silver  arrow  sped 
From  a  bow. 

I  have  trailed  the  summer  .^outli, 
Like  a  Hash  of  burnished  gold. 

When  she  lied  the  hungry  mouth 
Of  the  cold! 

I  have  dogged  the  ranging  sun. 
Till  the  world  became  a  scroll. 

All  the  oceans,  one  by  one, 
Were  my  goal. 

Other  winged  men  may  come. 

Pierce  the  heavens,  chart  the  sky, 
Sound  an  echo  to  my  drum 

Ere  they  die. 

I,  alone,  have  seen  the  earth. 
Age-old  fetters  swept  aside 

In  the  glory  of  new  birth. 
Deified. 


Dirge  for  Rudel 

By  T.  Beer 

(Joffroy  Rudel,  a  troubadour  of  Provence,  died 
for  love  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  whom  he  ha<l 
never  seen  save  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  but  to  .see 
whom  he  had  journeyed  to  the  East] 

Here  blue-veined  porphyry, 
Carved  with  images  of  rest 
And  whatever  charm  is  best 

To  give  peace  and  easement  free 

Of  the  heart's  perplexity. 

Make  a  couch  of  ebony 

(Be  its  housings  sable  drest) 

For  her  guest. 

Find  a  waveside  cypress  close. 

Where  the  star-faced  myrtles  creep. 
Let  the  bed  be  wide  and  deep. 
Sift  therein  all  sweet  that  grows. 
Spice  flowers,  asphodel  and  rose, 
'Til  the  dreary  vault  o'erflows. 
May  their  wedded  fragrance  steep 
Him  asleep. 

Thither  will  she  sometimes  stray 
When  the  shadows  ea.stward  glide. 
Leave  behind  her  mask  of  pride. 

Lean  a  scented  hour  away. 

Tend  his  myrtles — lowly  pray 

Not  too  far  off  be  the  day 

When  we  robe  a  pallid  bride 

For  his  side. 

Yale  Literary  Magazine. 


.\t  Twilight 

Bv    f'l..\K.\    S.WAGE 

We  sat  at  tea. 
We  three. 
Gently  a  breeze  with  scent  of  flowers  laden 

Breathed  the  sweet  mem'ry  of  a  summer  day. 
And  evening  shadows  creeping  slowly  o'er  us 
Filled  all  the  room  with  haze  of  softest  gray. 

Bright  shone  the  silver  teapot  in  the  twilight. 
The  glasses  gleamed  o'er  cloth  of  snowy  white. 

And  still  we  lingered  as  the  shadows  deepened 
And  warned  us  of  the  coming  of  the  night. 

A  gentle  peace  and  calm  of  spirit  brooded 
Within  our  hearts  and  minds,  with  all  at  rest, 

A  sweet  content  born  of  our  mutual  loving — 
The  sacred  love  of  friends  by  Heaven  blest. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  fin 

*"'  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  l«UO 

THE  OUALITT  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  0>  youa  MOHEr   •EFUHOED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


HOSKTNS 

91  2CHtsiNui  sr. 


PHILA. 


Safety  and  Sanity 

^/^    Advertisement   by    Elbert    Hubbard 


IFE  insurance  eliminates  chance  through  the  operation  of  the 
!  Law  of  Average.  The  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Average 
as  applied  to  the  duration  of  human  life  is  gained  in  but  one 
way  and  that  is  through  statistics.  J^  Now,  there  are  accur- 
ate statistics,  not  only  as  to  the  average  life  of  individuals, 
but  also  as  to  the  life  of  a  legacy ;  that  is,  how  long  five  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  last  the  average  person 
who  is  not  used  to  handling  such  sums.  3^  A  widow  with  money  is  a 
shining  mark  for  the  mining-shark.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  because  I 
think  well  of  woman's  ability  to  manage  her  affairs ;  but  the  fact  is  five 
thousand  dollars  usually  lasts  a  widow  three  years,  and  ten  thousand 
is  dissipated  in  five  years.  Doubtless,  the  average  man,  not  used  to 
having  such  lump  sums  come  to  him,  would  do  no  better.  «g^  Money 
in  a  lump  sum  in  the  hands  of  those  not  versed  in  finance  is  a  burden 
and  sometimes  a  menace.  It  lays  them  open  to  the  machinations  of 
the  tricky  and  dishonest,  also  the  well-meaning  men  who  know  just 
how  to  double  it  in  a  month.  ^  Realizing  these  things,  and  to  meet  a 
great  human  need,  the  Equitable  is  now  issuing  a  policy  which,  instead 
of  being  paid  in  a  lump  sum  on  the  death  of  the  insured,  gives  a  fixed 
payment  every  year  (or  more  often)  to  the  beneficiary  as  long  as  she 
shall  live.  On  her  death  any  unpaid  instalments  are  to  be  paid  to  her 
heirs  in  one  sum  or  in  payments,  as  may  be  desired.  ^  Here  is  a 
plain,  simple,  safe  plan  whereby  you  can  insure  those  dependent  upon 
you  against  want  and  temptation,  by  insuring  them  against  their  indis- 
cretion, and  yours.     It  is  the  Equitable  Way. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World*' 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or  woman — to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


For  3>  ye:irs  we  have  been  payin;:  our  customers 
I  the  highei-t  returns  consistent  wilh   conservative 

methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  an<f  up 
I  which  we  can  recomineud  after  the  most  thoroujih 
]  j-ereooal    inveBtigauoD.       Hleaee   ask  for  Loan    I.iat    ^o.    717 

$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savini;  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, ICa 


33S 


UR  doubly  Secured  Certificates  are 
free  from  taxation  and  yield  6'"^  in- 
terest per  annum,  payable  by  attached 
'£\[i  '^""P""^    monthly,    quarterly    or    semi- 
lyjl  annually.     Write' for  booklet  "  K. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

I  CAPIULtSUHPlUStAOO.ooooo    SALT  LA K  E  C I T Y. 


Trade 


Mark 


The  Invisible  Castor  Without  Wheels ; 


(Noiseless! 

Give  easy  gliding  movement  to  all  kinds  of  chairs  and 
furniture— won't  tear  carpet  or  mar  hardwood  floors — slip 
easily  over  the  edge  of  a  rug. 

Nickel  Steel— guaranteed  unbreakable.  A  few  hammer 
taps  adjust — no  nails  or  screws  needed.  I'it  over  old  castor 
holes  on  any  furniture. 

15c  a  Set  of  4 

Also  with  feltoid  centre  at  25c  a  set  of  4 
SoM  hy  Hardware.   Furnilurn.  Hotis-fm-nishins  anj  Di'pnrtinftit 

>t"rts.     If  not  at  voiw  (Ir-al'i-'s  or'iri-  dirt  el  1 

HENRY  W.  PEABODY  &  CO..  17  Stale  St..  New  York  I 

(  . ;  !  ■  WON:  specify  '-DOMI-.S  OF  .V/A  A  .\'(  /.  "        1 


Rider  Agents  c  Waniea 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 

iQio  bicycle.     IVrite  for  Special  Offer. 

Fluost  Guaranteed ^•/l  <_  4607 

1910  Jloilci.s      ipmVO  ^^g 

with  Coaster-Itr.-ikes  ami  Puntture-Ptoof  tires. 

1!)0K&  1!)09  >I<KleI»tf  7«^    tf  #9 

all  of  b»«t  uiakeH  ip  M  *0   qt  t^ 

100  Second  -Hand  Wheela 

All    tnakes    and    ntodtls,    ^^     m^^ 

f,'i'0,i  .1  i  ti riu ip^     to 

Grt-at  I    \CTOIJY  t'LEAltlNGSALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  -wihout  a 

crnl    dtp,  ill,    fay     Ikr     /rrit;lit      ami     allow 

TEH  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL.,J 

TIKES,  cuaHler  brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  hai/  usua/  prites.  Do  not  buy 
UU  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.     Write  n<rw. 

nU<:AD  CYCI<£  CO.,  Dept.A.174  Cblcaeo 


$8 
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Selling  Cigars  the  way 
they  couldn't  be  sold 


A  little  over  seven  years  ago  I  had 
a  new  idea  about  selling  my  cigars. 

I  felt  that  there  was  no  reason  in 
theworld  except  the  middlemen  and 
the  retailers  themselves  why  it  was 
not  possible  to  sell  direct  from  the 
maker  to  th?  smoker.  I  knew  that 
in  that  way  only  could  a  man  buy 
cigars  that  he  was  paying  eight  and 
ten  cents  for,  at  five  dollars  per  hun- 
dred. 

I  explained  the  idea  to  one  of 
my  friends. 

"  But  the  men  ivon't  write;  they 
luon^t  be  changed  from  the  old  way 
of  doing  things,' '  he  argued. 

But  I  came  out  in  the  magazines 
with  an  announcement,  and  in  the 
plainest  words  I  knew  explained  my 
offer  and  my  Panatelas  to  the  read- 
ers. My  friend  was  wrong.  The 
number  of  orders  I  received  sur- 
passed my  most  sanguine  hopes; 
men  nmere  open  to  reason.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  same  men  who 
first  wrote  for  my  Panatelas  are 
still  writing  for  and  smoking  them. 

If  you  have  not  already  investi- 
gated my  offer  this  announcement 
is  intended  for  you. 

My  Panatela  is  hand-made  by 
men  cigar  makers  (no  child  labor) 
in  the  cleanest  and  best  ventilated 
cigar  factory  that  I  know,  of  clear 
long  Havana  filler  grown  in  Cuba. 
The  wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra. 
It  is  the  duplicate  of  the  best  10c. 
store  cigar. 

MY  OFFER  IS :— I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  on  approval  to 
a  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  my  expense  if 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  if 
he  is  pleased,  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 


J\ 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


In  ordering  please  inclose  business  card  or  give 
references.  State  which  you  prefer,  light,  me- 
dium or  dark  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert   Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
SHOES 

$5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2 

THE  STANDARD      y^- 
FOR  30  YEARS.     /^ 

Millions  of  men  wear 
W.L.  Douglas  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  the  low- 
est prices,  quality  con- 
sidered, in  the  world. 
Made  upon  honor,  of  the 
bestleather8,bythemo8t 
skilled  workmen,  in  all 
the  latest  fashions. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $5.00  and 
$4,00  shoes  equal  Custom 
Bench  Work  costing$6to$8- 

Boys' Shoes,  $3.  $2.50  &  $2. 

W.  L.  DouKlas  (fuaiantecs  their  value  by  stamping  his 
name  and  pru«  on  the  bottom.  Look  for  it.  1'j»ke  IV'  o 
Substitiile.  fast  Color  Eylfts. 

A<ik  your  dealer  for  W.  I..  Douglas  shoes.  If  not 
tor  gale  in  your  town  write  for  Mail  Order  Catalog.shoning 
how  to  order  by  mall.  Shoes  ordered  direct  from  faitory 
delivered  free  W.  L.  DOl'ULAS,  Urocktou,  Mass. 


We  sat  at  tea, 
We  three. 
Oil!  may  the  spirit  of  that  summer  evening, 

The  voicele.ss  prayer  that  came  from  out  the  heart 
Stay  with  us  in  the  fret  of  each  day's  living, 
And  something  of  its  peacefuiness  impart. 

Smith  College  Literary  Magazine. 


Fessa  Anioris 

By  W.  W.  Flint 

So  as  she  lies  she  holds  to  me 
Her  slender,  blue-lined  hands. 
And  beckons;  thro'  a  haze  I  see 
Her  shadowy,  still  commands. 

Her  weight  lies  on  the  coverlet 
riold-lined,  deep  red  above, 
While  round  about  her,  faint  is  writ, 
"The  weariness  of  love." 

Her  lashes  seem  to  shade  her  face. 
O'er  slumbrous  pools  soft  .spread. 
Her  locks  disposed  with  cunning  grace 
Billow  around  her  head. 

Her  rounded  limbs  beneath  the  veil 
Of  thin  gauze  without  seam, 
Glow  lustrous  as  the  full  moon  pale. 
Or  flesh  seen  thro'  a  dream. 

She  calls — no  joy  is  in  the  call — 
As  in  a  daze  I  move. 
The  heavy  eyelids  lower  fall — 
Yea,  she  is  sick  of  love! 

And  weary  is  the  heart  that  stirs 
Beneath  her  bosom  there; 
The  strange  wild  fate  forever  hers 
Yet  hovers  in  the  air. 

For  all  the  ways  are  dark  to  her, 
The  sky  is  black  with  storm; 
Nor  god  nor  man  may  hark  to  her — 
That  tender,  hateful  form! 

The  wind  is  sweeping  o'er  the  seas 
Where  life  and  love  are  done. 
The  foam  breaks  to  the  lattice-leaves. 
And  we  are  there  alone  ! 

— Dartmouth  Magazine. 


"Choosing  the" 
Best   School 

— often  a  difficult  task,  is  simplified 
for  many  parents  by  the  cooperation 
of  our  School  Bureau. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  board- 
ing school  or  college  we  can  help  you. 

Letters  are  constantly  coming  to  us 
which  tell  of  pupils  placed  through 
our  recommendations. 

We  will  welcome  your  inquiry 
whether  you  subscribe  to  the  Literary 
Digest  or  not. 

Just  write  us  frankly,  telling  us 
WHAT  KIND  OF  SCHOOL  you  seek, 
WHAT  LOCATION  you  prefer,  what 
TUITION  you  are  willing  to  pay,  and 
all  other  details  possible. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  without  fee  or  obligation. 
Write  now,  addressing 

SCHOOL  BUREAU 

TheJiterdr^^Digest 


Tooth 
Brush 


Cleans  Between 


and 
Around  the  Teeth 

T^HERE  is  a  definite  purpose  back 
of  the  peculiar  shape  and  irregu- 
lar tuft-formation  of  the  Pro-phy-lac- 
tic  Tooth  Brush.      That  Purpose 
is  to  clean  teeth. 

The  bristles  are  shaped  and  ar- 
ranged  in   separate   pointed  tufts,     / 
which  fit  every  part  of  each  indi-    //^ 
vidual  tooth  and  penetrate  all  ere  v-      * 
ices  and  depressions  in  and  be- 
tween the  teeth.  The  extra  high 
tufts  at  the  end,  aided  by  the 
curved  handle,  enable  you  to 
efficiently    cleanse    the   back 
teeth,  practically  beyond 
reach  of  a  tooth  brush  until 
the  Pro  -  phy  -  lac  -  tic  w; 
made. 

This  thoroughness   of 
cleaning,  as  your  dentist 
will  tell  you,  is  impos- 
sible with  the  old-fash- 
ioned,   flat-faced, 
straight-handled  tooth 
brush. 

Prices:       ^        ^ 
25c,  35c, 
40c. 


Packed 
in  an  in- 
dividual 
yellow 
box  which 
protects 
a  gr  a  i  n  s  t 
handling. 

The 

Pro-phy  -Icic-tie 

ia  the  modem 

tooth  brush — the 

brush  for  thought- 

/'u/ people. 


Every  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fully  gnaranteed.  We 
replace  if  defective. 


Send  for  booklet,"  Tdoth  Truths" 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 
14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  MaM. 

Sole  makers  of  Pro-phy-Iac-tic  Tootli, 
Hair,  Miliary,  Hand  and  Lather  Brusbe*. 


A  Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
y  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    IValling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knc.wledfre  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knuwledse  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Kn.iwledKe  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knuwledgc  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knf)wlpdge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AH  in  any  volume.     Illnstratcd.    $2,011.  poslpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.   Co..  713  Perry  BIdg..   Phila.,   Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Lmerart  Dio«st_wheii  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  Cynthy  Plays 

Bv  F.  Prentice  Abbot,  Jr. 

I  ain't  much  hand  ter  go  ter  churcli 

Er  hear  the  sermon  out. 
An'  as  ter  .«ingin' — Lonl!  tlie  fellers 

Tell  me  not  ter  shout: 
An'  yet  when  Parson  comes  an'  says 

"There'll  be  a  evenin'  prayer." 
There  ain't  no  need  o'  askin'  twice 

If  he  will  see  me  there. 
When  Cynthy  plays! 

I  sit  way  back  an'  out  o'  siaht 

An'  jes'  a-kind  o'  dream. 
An'  watch  her  sittin'  up  in  front 

Before  the  melodeen. 
Her  dainty  little  profile,  an' 

Her  neat  uplifted  chin- 
It  .sort  o'  turns  yer  thoughts  away 

From  Hell  an'  Mortal  Sin, 
When  Cynthy  plays! 

It  comes  a  sort  o'  Heaven, 

An'  the  lamps  an'  all's  forgot, 
.\n'  the  choir  turns  ter  Cherubim, 

An"  then — I  don't  know  what  — 
I  see  her  small  white  fingers 

Run  a-dancin'  cross  the  kej-s, 
.\n'  I  can't  believe  I'm  livin'  here 

Like  common  folks  I  sees, 
When  Cynthy  plays! 

There's  nothin'  thet  I  wouldn't  do 

Ter  win  that  small  white  han' ; 
Ter  see  her  movin'  round  the  room 

So  queenly-like,  an'  gran' ; 
Ter  sit  the  winter  evenin'  through 

Before  the  fire's  gleam. 
An'  watch  those  little  fingers  play,— 

.•\.n'  jes'  lie  back,  an'  dream, 
When  Cynthy  plays. 

— .4 mherst  LUn-'iry  Mwiaztitc. 

Livelong  Day 

We'd  played  all  day. 
I  picked  corn-flowers  that  starred  the  garden  blue, 

.\nd  pansies,  many  as  my  hands  would  hold. 
But  you  had  candytuft  and  mignonette 

And  pink  sweet-peas  and  one  straight  marigold. 

We'd  sung  aloud. 
And  all  at  once  it  was  the  afternoon. 

We  smelled  the  sweet,  wild  coolness  in  the  air 
And  quietly  went  to  the  golden  field. 

My  hand  in  yours,  to  hear  the  thrushes  there. 

We'd  watched  the  sky 
Grow  paler,  and  we  made  our  green  leaf-crowns 

With  golden-rod  in  yours,  and  I  was  queen. 
The  shadows  folded  in  the  mountain  arms 

And  gently  touched  us  waiting  Things  Unseen. 

We'd  gone  to  bed. 
The  sky  had  gathered  all  my  flowers  blue, 

Xnt\   crowned  with  stars  the   mountain,  and   I 
dreamed 
Deep,  tired  joy— you  laughed,  too,  in  your  sleep; 
For  flashing  fireflies  in  the  dark  we  gleamed. 

The  Vassar  Miscdlani/. 

Mater  et  Flllus 

Bv  Walter  H.  Brow.v 
Sometimes  in  the  hush  of  the  evening  hour 
When  the  shadows  creep  from  the  west, 
I  think  of  the  twilight  songs  you  sang, 

,\nd  the  Vioy  you  lulled  to  rest,^ 
The  wee  little  boy  with  the  tousled  head 

That  so  long  ago  was  thine. 
I  wonder  if  sometimes  you  long  for  that  boy. 

O  little  mother  of  mine. 

And  now  he  has  come  to  man's  estate, 

(;rown  stalwart,in  body,  and  strong. 

And  you'd  hardly  know  that  he  was  the  lad 

Whom  you  lulled  with  your  slumber-song, 
The  years  have  altered  the  form  and  the  life 

But  his  heart  is  unchanged  by  time 
.\nd  still  he  is  only  thy  boy  as  of  old, 

O  little  mother  of  mine. 

WfHlrynn  Lilcrary  Monthly. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Ita  Parity  has  made  it  famoas." 


"Every  Man  His  Own  Barber" 


Good  Bishop  Gray,  who  shaves  each  day 

Jflthout  a  fear  distressful. 
Shaves  with  delight — as  well  he  might — 

And  always  is  successful. 
No  money  he  on  barbers  spends, 

But  on  GEM  JUNIOR  he  depends. 


HE   GEM   JUNIOR  ministers  to  your  shaving  needs  safely, 
quickly,  cleanly,  efficiently,  comfortably.      It  is  the  "Dean  of 
all  Safety  Razors,"  and  sermons  upon  its  many  virtues  are 
preached  wherever  it  Is  in  use. 

Its  blades  are  of  finest  tempered  steel,  with  Bar  in  front  to  draw  the  skin  taut  and 
raise  the  hair  for  the  cutting  edge.      Blade  always  at  correct  shaving  angle — its  good 

temper  keeps  yours  good.  The  GEM  JUNIOR 
beats  the  best  barber  in  speed  and  effi- 
ciency.     Made    Self-Shaving    Popular. 


GEM  JUNIOR  Set 


Includes  nickel- 
silver-plat  ed 
frame  with   Bar,  combination    stroppinj 
and  shaving  handles   and  seven  selectei 
blades  in  handsome  case. 


$1.00 


$3.50 


Blade  Ready 
For  Stropping 


EXTRA  BLADES,  SET  OF  SEVEN,  No.  G7-3S  CenU 

SPECIAL  For  Extra    Heavy  Beards 

^6yZ7^eZ^ Outfit  SVbu'tesn'f 
heavy  Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed 
for   men   with  heavy   beards   or  tender   skin 
who  have  difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 
Extra  Set,  6  Blades,  No.  Al— 50  CenU 

For  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  iise  Gem  Razor  Strop  Dressing. 
Best  edge ^odncer—a  keen  blade  in  a  minute.     2}c. postpaid. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

34  READE  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 

Ths  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers 
CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTrNG  COMPANY,   KINGS  HALL,  MONTRE.tL,   CANADA 


$1.00  Outfit 
Complete 


Razor  Ready 
For  Shaving 


For 


Cents 


You  can  get 

a  trial  package  of  "Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  sufficient 
to  make  40  cups. 

"Salada"  is  grown  in  the  best  tea  districts  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon;  at  an  altitude  of  over  5,000 
feet.  It  includes  only  the  tender  leaves  and  buds  of 
the  tea  plant.  It  is  packed  in  air-tight  lead  packages 
to  prevent  contamination.   Its  purity  is  guaranteed. 

"Salada"   is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


^Sr.va&feKg: 


mM 


TEA 


over  -.fO.'oltO.UOO 

l>ii<-kaK<'N 


Ask  your  grocer  for  a  ten  cent  trial 
package  of  "Salada."  It  makes  40  cups. 
If  for  any  reason  your  grocer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin).  We  will  mail  a  package 
to  you  and  see  that  your  grocer  is  supplied. 


Dept.  "  A ' 


"Salada"  Tea  Co. 

198  West  Broadway 


Neiv  York 


BRAN'CHES— Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago    Cleveland,  I'ittsbiirff, 
St.  Louis,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
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A  thousand  and  one  litde  side 
trips — each  one  filled  with  new 
surprises — await  the  vacationist  in 


Col 


ora 


do 


In  fact,  the  surprises  begin  with   the  journey, 
for  the  comfort  of  riding  upon  the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 


— Daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  direct — 

surpasses  anything  you  may  have  anticipated. 
Modem  Pullmans  with  cosy  drawing-rooms, 
well- ventilated  and  lighted  —  luxurious  snow- 
white  berths  and  superb  dining  service.  A  litlle 
journey  of  perfect  ease.  A  life  of  luxury  that 
you  are  loath  to  leave. 

VictTola  recitals  and  World' i  news  en  route. 

Other  good  trains  every  day 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha  and  Memphis 
for  Colorado,  Yellowstone 
Park  and   the  Pacific   Coast. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  book  "Under  the 
Turquoise  Sky ' '  tells  you  about  Colorado 
and  its  endless  delights.     May  I  send  it  ? 


Rock 
Island 


L.  M.  ALLEN 

Pasienger 

Traffic  Manager 

8  La  Salle  Station 

Chicago,  111. 


as  MQDRE^ 


NON-LEAKABLE 


ANDUP 

FOUNTAIN      PEN 

,         READ  WHAT  THIS  MAN  SAYS 
I  *  ABOUT  MOORE'S 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"I  have  been   using  Fountain  Pens  of  various 
makes  for  the  last  dozen  years,  the  last  two  years 
of  which  time  I  have  used  Moore's  Non-Leakable. 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  other  pen  so  satisfactory 
as  Moore's." 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen  never 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  service.  It  is  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  Put  it  in  any  pocket  up- 
side down  or  on  its  side. 

IT  WON'T  LEAK 

When  the  cap  is  on  the  pen  point  rests  in 
ink.  It  is  always  ready  to  write,  no  shaking. 

Remove  the  cap  and  the  pen  is  ready  to 
fill,  no  joints  to  unscrew,  no  inky  fingers. 

Every  part  of  Moore's  pen  is  made  in  the 
most  careful  manner  from  the  _  very  best 
materials.  Its  construction  is  simple. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywiiere. 

ADAMS,  CUSHING   &   FOSTER 
168  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Selling  Agents  for 
AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

Cansdian  A|2«nu  W.  J.  Gage  ft  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


RUBBER  BUTTON 

iiose  Supporter 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

is  easy,  safe  and  eco-       ""^ 
nomical;  allows  the 
utmost  freedom  of 
movement  and  is 
readily  attached. 
It    interests   chil- 
dren in  dressing 
themselves. 

All  genuine 
have  the 
Molded 
Rubber  Button, 

and  Velvet  Grip 

is  stamped  on  the  loops. 

Sample  pair,  children's  size 
(give  age),  mailed  on  receipt 
of  16  cents. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SPICE  OF  UFE 

Intensive  Steering. — A  raw  Irishman  shipped 
as  one  of  the  crew  on  a  revenue  cruiser.  His 
turn  at  the  wheel  came  around,  and  after  a 
somewhat  eccentric  session  in  the  pilot-house 
he  found  himself  the  butt  of  no  little  humor 
below. 

"Begorrahj"  he  growled  at  last,  "and  ye 
needn't  talk.  I  bet  I  done  more  steerin'  in  tin 
minutes  'n  ye  done  in  yer  howl  watch." — 
Success. 


Quite  Different — Mrs.  Subbubs  (who  has 
hired  a  man  to  plant  shade  trees)—"  Digging 
out  the  holes,  I  see,  Mr.  Lannigan." 

Lannigan — "No,  mum.  Oi'ni  diggin'  out 
the  dirt  an'  lavin'  the  holes." — Catholic  News. 


A  Failure. — "  Have  you  completed  your 
graduation  essay?  ' 

"No,"  replied  Mildred.  "I  read  it  over  to 
father  and  he  understood  every  sentence. 
I've  got  to  rewrite  it." — Washington  Star. 


An  Exception.—- Caller — "Is  Mrs.  Brown 
at  home?" 

Artless  Parlor-maid  (smiling  confiden- 
tially)— "No,  ma'am — she  really  is  out  this 
afternoon." — Punch. 


A  Hit. — Kirke  La  Shelle  met  an  actor  and 
noticed  that  he  was  wearing  a  mourning  band 
on  his  arm. 

"It's  for  my  father,"  the  actor  explained. 
"I've  just  come  from  his  funeral." 

La  Shelle  exprest  his  sympathy.  The 
actor's  grief  was  obviously  very  real  and  great. 
■'  I  attended  to  all  the  funeral  arrangements," 
he  said.  "  We  had  everything  just  as  father 
would  have  hked  it." 

"  Were  there  many  there?"  asked  La  Shelle. 

"Many  there!"  cried  the  actor  with  pride. 
"Why  my  boy,  we  turned  'em  away!" — 
Success. 


Puzzling. — Low — "  I  went  to  the  phrenolo- 
gist's last  week." 

Sue— "Oh!  what  did  he  tell  you?" 
Low — "Well,    I    can't    imderstand.      He 
coughed  a  little  and  then  gave  me  back  my 
money." — Catholic  News. 


Worse  Yet. — Nodd — "Mourn  for  me,  old 
man;  I  married  a  woman  with  absolutely  no 
sense  of  humor." 

Todd — "That's  nothing  to  my  cross." 

Nodd— "What's  that?" 

Todd — "My  wife  has  one."— Life. 


Hereditary  Power — Hoax — "  Poor  old  Hen- 

[X'ckke  has  to  mind  the  baby." 

JoAX — "Yes,  it's  wonderful  how  that  baby 
takes  after  its  mother." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Travel 


Spend  your  vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Ideal  for  vacations — seashore,  woods, 

country,  fishing,  boating,  bathing 

Send   for   free   beautifully  illustrated   book 

A.  B.  Smith,  G.  P.  A.,  Room  184,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  27. — Robert  Kocli,  the  bacteriologist,  dies  iit 
Baden-Baden. 

May  30. — The  government  of  the  new  federation 
of  United  South  Africa  goes  into  operation, 
with  General  Kouis  Botlia,  formerly  of  the  Boer 
Army,  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Ex-President  Koosevelt  and  Senator  Root  hold 
a  conference  at  Ambassador  Reid's  London 
residence. 

The  Madriz  forces  are  repulsed  at  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua. 

May  31. — Mr.  Roosevelt  is  given  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Ijondon  at  the  Cnildhall  and  makes 
an  address  advising  the  nation  to  rule  Egypt 
with  a  strong  hand. 

June  1. — Si.x  vessels  are  wrecked  and  eight  men 
are  drowned  in  a  gale  and  fog  off  the  North 
Atlantic  coast. 
The   British  Antarctic   E.\pedition,   under  Cap- 
tain Scott,  leaves  London. 

June  2. — Capt.  Charles  Stewart  Rolls,  in  a  Wright 
aeroplane,  crosses  the  English  Channel  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  and  returns  without  stopping, 
flying  the  42  miles  in  90  minutes. 

Commander  Robert  IC.  Peary  is  presented  to 
King  (ieorge  of  England. 

Elections  in  Hungary  result  in  a  victory  for  the 
Government. 

The  first  volume  of  General  Weyler's  book,  "My 
Rule  in  Cuba,"  is  published  in  Madrid. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  27. — Pre.sideiit  Taft  appoints  his  secretary, 
Fred  W.  Carpenter,  Minister  to  Morocco. 

May  28. — .Senator  I-orimer,  of  Illinois,  deiues  the 
charges  of  bribery  in  connection  with  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate. 
The  Ballinger-Pinchot  inquiry  ends,  leaving  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

May  31. — Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  announces  that  the  Corporation 
Tax  cases  will  be  heard  in  the  fall,  before  a  full 
court. 
United  States  District  Judge  Dyer  grants  an 
order,  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  restraining  railroads 
which  are  members  of  the  Western  Traffic  As- 
sociation, from  putting  into  effect  on  June  1  a 
general  increase  in  freight  rates;  a  petition 
alleging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  ha\- 
ing  been  filed  bj"  order  of  Attorney-General 
Wickersham. 

Jiftie  I. — Charles  D.  Norton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  appointed  by  the  President 
as  his  secretary,  to  succeed  Fred  W.  Carpenter. 

June  2. — The  principal  railroads  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  file  notices  of  an  advance  of 
freight  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

General 

May  27. — E.v-Congressman  Jesse  Overstreet  dies 
a"t  his  home  in  Indianapolis. 

The  new  battleship  South  Carolina  makes  a  new 
world's  record  for  target  shooting  with  12-inch 
guns. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  announces  an 
increa.se  in  its  commutation  fares  between  New 
York  City  and  suburban  stations. 

Three  of  the  codefendants  of  C.  R.  Heike,  on 
trial  for  defrauding  the  Government  in  sugar- 
weighing,  plead  guilty. 

May  29. — It  is  reported  that  Chinese  residents  of 
.San  Francisco  will  institute  by  cable  a  boy- 
cott on  American  goods  in  China  until  the 
United  States  Government  removes  alleged 
discrimination  again>t  Chinese  inmiigrants. 

The  .State  Labor  Coiiunissioner  of  California  sub- 
mits to  the  (Governor  of  that  State  a  report  in- 
dicating that  some  form  of  cheap  labor,  sucli  as 
is  now  represented  by  the  Japanese,  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  State. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  makes  an  aeroplane  flight  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  wiruiing  a  810,000  prize 
offered  by  the  New  York  World. 

May  30. — President  Taft  reviews  the  Memorial 
Day  pararle  in  New  York  City. 

May  31. — Charles  H.  Treat,  former  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  dies  in  New  York  City. 
The  Ijehigli   Valley    Railroad   announces  an   in- 
crease in  commutation  fares  between  New  Y'ork 
and  suburban  stations. 

June  1. — The  New  Y'ork  World  and  the  St.  Louis 
PoHl-Oiapatch  offer  a  purse  of  S.30,000  for  an 
aeroplane  flight  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Y'ork,  and  the  New  York  Timrsund  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  offer  a  prize  of  .S2.5,()()0  for  a  simi- 
lar flight  between  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago. 
Twenty-five  workmen  are  killed  by  a  premature 
blast  in  a  quarry  at  Devil's  Slide,  Utah. 

June  2. — .Joseph  S.  Harris,  former  president  of  the 
Reading  and  Jersey  Central  Railroads,  dies  at 
his  home  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
John  A.  Dix  is  chosen  chairman  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Democratic  .State  Committee,  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam J.  Conners. 
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See  America  First  1| 

TAKE  a  vacation  this  summer — get  awayfromthe  daily  "grind" 
— two  weeks  or  two  months  can  be  profitably  spent  in  our 
national  playgrounds,  or  at  delightful  mountain  resorts  in  the 
Rockies  and  Cascades.  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana;  Rainier 
National  Park,  Washington;  Hayden  Lake, Idaho;  Lake  Chelan  and 
Scenic  Hot  Springs,  high  up  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  are  a  few  of 
the  places  you  should  see.      Low  fares  every  day  this  summer  via 

Great  Northern  Railway 

<I  Visit  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Everett,  Bellingham,  Vancouver, 
V^ictoria,  New  Westminster  and  the  charming  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
^  Make  the  daylig^ht  trip  down  the  Columbia  River  over  the  new  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  Railway. 

Special  Round  Trip  Fares 

^  Round  trip  summer  tourist  tickets  are  on  sale  every  day,  June  ist  to  Septem- 
ber joih,  from  all  eastern  points.  Very  low  special  round-trip  convention  fares 
in  effect  July  gthto  July  i6th  inclusive — long  limits — stopovers  allowed. 

Three  Splendid  Daily  Trains        ^ 

«I  The  "Oriental  Limited"  from  Chicag-o,"  Great  Northern  Express"        I 
from  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  "  Fast  Mail "  from  St.  Paul,  Mmnea-      /Y 
polls,  Duluth  and  Superior,  are  three  daily,  electric-lighted,  "  Across 
America"  trains.    Choose  your  route. 

^  Send  for  our  free  booklets,  "  To  tkt  Scenic  Northwest"  and  "  See 
America  First." 

S.  J.  ELLISON,  General  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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FOR  A  REALLY  HEALTHY,  ENJOY- 
^       ABLE   AND  INSTRUCTIVE 
HOLIDAY 


Have  a 
Trip  to 


'^»«< 


^^i] 


'J.nnd  of  hrmvn  heath  and  .s/fOf/f///  irood. 
Land  uf  the  mountain  and  the  flood. ^* 


andTour 
the  Lovely 


The  country  of  the  Clans,  the  Bens,  Lochs,  Moors,  and  Glens 

all  linked  with  the  haunting^  romance  of  other  days  by   the' 

magic  pens  of  SCOTT  and  BURNS. 

A  The  Caledonian  Ry.  Tonrs  take  you  in  comfort  round  all  the 
A  picturesque  and  historic  scenes  by  Train,  Coach,  and  Steamer 
"  For  all  information  on  Scotland  call  or  write 

A.  G.  WAND/'"'1i:;;."i;''''287  Fifth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  ^       -^7/0/ 

Booked    Pamphlrls  Mailed  Frie _^^^^^^^  ' y^ 


J\XT  reatiers  are  aakeU  to  mencion  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  ^v^J•lng  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  cind  Pcsort  Directory 


EUROPE 


Are  you  tired  of  the  "  fished 
out"  places?  Do  you  want 
to  get  away  from  the  beaten 
track  of  other  vacationer* 
and  Ket  into  a  real  unspoiled 


COME   TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

It's  great  here  I  Until  you  whip 
these  lakes  and  streams  with  your 
tishing  tackle  you  won't  know  the 
kind  iif  hshing  tiiat  can  still  be  had. 
And  until  vou  ex|)lore  this  bi^r  coun- 
try of  endless  streams  and  lakes  in 
vour  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at 
Its  possibilities. 

There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  forest 
reserve  in  this  section.  It  is  ideal 
for  anyone  who  loves  the  "open"— it 
is  a  wonderland  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers-  it  is  the  real  kind  of  va- 
cation country  now  so  seldom  found. 

The  Company  provides    three 
splendid  hotels— all  equipped  with 
modem  comforts.    The  cuisine  is 
rirst-class  always.    The  cost  is  not 
high.      You  can   take  a    Pullman 
direct  to  Temagami  Station  from 
Toronto. 
Come  to  Temagami — but  send  first  for 
inir  handsome  book  on  this  country'. 
Its  illustrations  are  a  treat  and  it  grives 
all  kinds  of  information  that's  interest- 
ing: Write  for  a  copy  to-day  as  they 
,ire  being  sent  out  fast. 

TEMAGAMI  STEAMBOAT  &  HOTEL  CO. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

(Irc.it  .-wifl  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 

' '  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "  Albany" 

I^ave  Uesbrosses  St.,  N.  V.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,     8:30  A.M. 
SiMuliys  exceiited. 
(Jeucral  Offices,  Uesbrosses  St.  Pier. 


When  in  New  York  City 

Stop  at  Uible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
Lexington  .■\ venue  and  4t)th  Street,nearGrand 
Central.  Excellent  guest  accommodations. 
Light,  airy  rooms— fifty-six  with  bath.  Rea- 
sonable rates.     Write  for  circular. 


Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Embracing   Colorado,   Yellowstone    Park. 

<  irand  Canyon,  Canadian  Rockies,  Yosemite 
Yalley,  .Alaska,  etc.  Special  train,  personally 

<  onducted,  starts  Jul)'  2d.  $185.85  to  $307.15, 
rovers  all  expenses.  Proportionate  rates  from 
ho>ton,  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

Other    Tonrs    to    Niaeara    Falls,   ThoQsand 
InlanjH,  St.  LawrPDce  River,  Nova  Scotia,  etc. 

.^cnd  for  itineraries,  mention  tour  desired. 
FR.\NK  TOLklST  COMP.ANY 
jgS  Broadway,  New  York.    Established  1875. 

To  Transatlantic  Tourists 

"The Traveler's  Handbook  "  is  just  wliatyou 
willneed.  Kullof  hints.  $1.00.  Kunk&  Wag- 
nails  Company,  44-60  K.ast  23d  St. .New  York. 


DEAN  HOUSE  ^'i1^.l?„%.^N':v. 

Old  Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  located, 
commodious  lawns  running  to  lake ;  fine 
shade  trees,  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.        A.  H.  Dean,  Proprietor. 

IT'S  COOL  IN~CANADA 
.Spend  your  vacation  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  days  and  nights  are  cool.  Excellent 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  at  reasonable 
rates.  River,  lake  and  seashore  resorts. 
Good  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  camping, 
and  much  to  interest  all  visitors.  Write  the 
New  Bri  nswick  Tourist  Association,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  for  illustrated  booklet  and  other 
information. 

VERMC^T  VACATION  RESORTS 

150  Pajte  Illustrated  Book.  Full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Summer  Resorts  in 
Vermont  and  shores  Lake  Cliamplain 

with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  f■^  per  week  and  up.  .Send  6c 
stamps  for  mailing.  Address,  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  n,  385  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sommer  Excursions — Colorado  Rockies,  Grand 
Canyon  Arizona,  Yosemite,  California  seashore. 
Ideal  tours  through  Southwest  Enchanted 
Land.  Low  fares  on  Santa  Fe.  Illustrated 
folders  on  request.  W.  J.  Black,  Pass. 
Traffic  Mgr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  .System, 
1064  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  Rest  in  Travel) 

.Small  Select  Parties 

Round  i^  World 

12  Months'  Tour,  August  10 

7  Months'  Tour.  Sept.  27,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc.,   Sailing 

Oct.  29.     Seven  Months 

Please  mention   which    Booklet   you 

desire 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY     TRAVEL 

Travel  tliat  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  given  worthy  consideration. 
SICILV.   GREECE  — Sail   June  aist 
Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Athena 
Italy,   Germany  -  Sail    June  25,   Jnly  2 
Norway,   Russia — Sail    Jane   16,  July  2 
England,  Holland-  Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 
Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for   Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
ig  Trinity  Place         -        -         Boston,  Mass. 

TWENTY  TOURS 


Oberammergau  in  every  one.  Italy.  Sailing 
dates,  May  21  to  July  q.  Auto  Tour  in  France, 
not  expensive.  Germany,  sailing  July  2,  q,  i6, 
2o,  30.  North  Cape,  with  or  without  Russia. 
Art  Tour,  Italy  to  Scotland.  Our  leaders  shmv 
vou  much  moderti  life.  Write  for  travel  and 
hotel  brochure.  Free. 
Tbe  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON  L*n/iKht. 

By  Hakriet  Earhart  Monroe 
^  A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capital   full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional 
description. 

"  This  is  an  extnun-dinarily  readable  account  «f 
the  groat  cai>ital. "  —  Z.Mf/(^ran  Obsfrver^  Pliila. 
/siiro.  Cloth.     1B4  Pages  of  Text  and 
40  Pages  of  Inserted   Illustrations. 
Price,    $1.00,    net;    by    mail,    $i.oq. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


Esrypt  and  Palestine    .    ,    .    .    $600 

British  Isles  Tour %nO 

Oberammersau  Special  .  .  3.50 
Berlin- A thens-Rome-London  400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  KUGLER  TOURS  M^h^raYe 

Continental  and  Norway  travel  Descriptive 
itineraries.  Write  Dr.  M.  M.  Kugler,  7  E. 
4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DUNNING  TOURS 

Small,  limited  parties ;  strictly  first-class. 
Sailing  June  11,25,  July  2,  5-  Norway-Russia, 
June  16.  BEACON  TOURS.  Sailing  June  25, 
July  2,  6  Q,  12,  23.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE. 
Sailing  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar..  Apl.,igii.  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.  Westward,  Sept.  27,  iqio.  East- 
ward, Nov.  iq,  iqio.  Popular  Tour,  Oct.  11, 
igio.     Send  for  full  itineraries. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

103  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 
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EUROPE 


A  TWO  <IVI<;I<:K8   costing  S77 
V.\t  .\TIO.\  Only  I  I 

JAMAICA  and  HAYTI 

including  4  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  Jamaica,  with  calls  at  Jamai- 
can outportsandJeremie,Hayti.  Also 
II  days  ocean  trip,  with  meals  and 
superior  stateroom  on  large  and  com- 
fortable "  Prinz"  Steamer  leaving 
New  York  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Other  trips  of  12-26  days  duration 
costing  from  $68  to  $115.  Several 
including  the   Panama  Canal. 


i 


I 


Summer  Round  Trip    (Cf)  in  CCC 
Rate  to  Jamaica  ^OU  lu  vD3 

Write  for  detailed  itinerary. 
ATL,AS  i^EUVICi: 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  B'way,  K.  Y. 

THE    ORIENT    1911 

K4.iYPT-l>AI,C;gTI.\l!:.GRKKCC: 

Sail  in  February,  iqii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  .Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Maps. 

BITUI<;.%|T  OF  riVIVKRSITVTRAVEIi 
iq  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


WORLD  TOUR— ORIENT 

Also :  Tour  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  (Christmas 
in  Rome) ,  and  France,  sailing  November, 
December,  January,  February. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

32  Broadway  (31.t  year)  NEW  YORK 


EUROPE 

A  Few  )  July  9.  $375 
Vacancies  in  -  July  23,  $550 
Tliese  Tours   )  July  30.  $525 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Itineraries 

THK  BOSTOST  TRAVKI>  .SOCIKTY 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPESe^TheldealWay 

J.  p.  UR.IHAM 

IdcatI  Tours,  Box  1055-D,  Pittsburg: 

'E^'pAA  Tl*!!!  *°  Europe  or  in  America 
*  ■■•  '-•'^  •■••■■  *!'  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS.  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


CUissifiecJ    Columns 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  Iree  report  as  to  patent- 
ability GLIDE  BOOK  and  WH.AT  TO 
INVKNT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  .MILLION  DOL- 
L.\kS  offered  for  one  invention  :  if  16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  )540"F"  Washington. 


P.ATENT  VOUR  IDKAS.  $8,500  offered 
for  one  invention  I'ook  '  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent"  sent  free. 
.Send  rouifh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
Iiatentabihty.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     Established  16  years. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,   Patent  Altys. 
g8s  V  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.ATENTS  O  P,T  A  I  N  K.  I)  OR  NO 
tJI.AROK  M.ADK.  f^»y  payments.  i;years 
omcial  examiner  V.  S.  Patent  Office,  highest 
references.  Patents  advertised  free.  Send 
-ketch  for  free  search  and  report,  also  illus- 
trated inventors'  guide  book.  t.  P.  BUN- 
VEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  (or  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
.six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  H.  L.-VCEV 
Dept.  63.     Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  i86g. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  WaLson  K.  Coleman, 
Patent  Ijwyer,  612  F  St.,  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

P.ATENTS  that  PAV.  2  Books  free:  "Whrt 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— AUTOMOBILE  M  A  N  U- 
FACTURING  COMPANY  wants  young 
man  for  assistant  librarian  in  its  technical 
reference  library.  Classifying,  cataloging 
and  reference  work,  tjood  chance  for  pro- 
motion. Permanent  position.  State  age, 
education  and  experience.  Address,  H.  H. 
FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO...SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


TEACHERS'  WANTED.-Teachers  want- 
ed  for  Pacific  Coast.  Excellent  salaries.  Man- 
ual with  particulars  free,from  Pacific  Teachers 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  We  are  not  con- 
nected with  Seattle  concern  using  our  name. 

WANTED-Raii.wav  Mail  Clerk,  Clerks 
at  W  ashington.  City  Carriers.  Examinations 
announced  everywhere  July  l.Mh.  Preparation 
free.  Write  immediately  for  schedule.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  U  .W,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  TK.ACHKRS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


W.ANTED:  A  tnuned,  successful,  conser- 
vative young  Banker  with  |.')0.00U;  must  be 
effective  organizer  to  assist  in  organizing  and 
take  active  management  of  several  new 
banks  that  will  pay.     Box2,')2,  Lit.  Digest. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


ANINVEST.MENTIN  REAL  E.STATE 
MORTGAtJES  nets  s  to  7  i.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  'of 
•^ BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES," 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire— the  strongest  fence 
wire  made!  See  the  Page  Knot — tlie  knot 
that  can't  come  off'.  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F.  Adrian,  Michigan. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 

REMINGfoN-$23.     First  $23  buys  this 
beautiful    machine    with    year's    guarantee. 
Other  bargains.     Write  to-day. 
STANDARD    TYPEWRITER    EX- 
CHANGE, 22  Park  Row,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE 

THE  BIG  LAND  SHOW 
to  be  held  next  November  in  Chicago,  under 
the  auspices  of  THE  CHICAGO  TRI- 
BUNE, will  have  exhibits  of  land  products 
from  every  state  in  the  United  States.  Every 
responsible  land  company  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit. Space  in  this  show  is  not  sold  to  wild 
cat  companies.  If  you  want  land,  visit  this 
show. 

BUSINESS  opportunities" 

EL  DORADO,  ARKANSAS,  has  the  cash 
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'HY,  YOUR    career  is  only  beginning,"    declared 
the  High   Commissioner  of   Australia,    greeting 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  London  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  eve  of  our  ex-President's  return  from  his  self-appointed 
exile.     Mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  welcome  with  which 
the  press  acclaim  his  home-coming  is  a  persistent  curiosity  as 
to  what  this  career  is  to  be.     What  are  the  future  activities, 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  are  asking,  which  will  add  a  worthy 
superstructure      to      the 
noble  edifice   of  achieve- 
ment  and    popularity   he 
has  already  built  ?     The 
guesses  which  have  found 
their  way  into  print  range 
all  the  way  from  that  of 
Mr.  James  S.   Barkus — or 
"  Barkis  "  ? — who   is  will- 
ing that  he  should  become 
ruler    of     the    federated 
nations  of   the   world    in 
1920,  to  that  of  the  small- 
est university   which  has 
laid  its  presidency  hope- 
fully at  his  feet.     It  has 
also  been  suggested  that 
he   be  made  President  of 
the     United     States    for 
life.     Among  other  gifts 
that     newspaper     rumor 
has  held  out  to  him    are 
the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial  nomination    in    1912, 
the   Democratic    nomina- 
tion,  the  Speakership   of  the  House,   a   seat   in    the  Senate, 
the  leadership    of    the    "insurgents,"   the    leadership    of    the 
"regulars,"  and  the  proud  position  of  "  boss  "  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York. 

"  The  greatest  mystery,  the  most  interesting  topic  in  polit'cs 
just  now  is — what  will  Roosevelt  do  ?  "  says  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  (Rep.),  which  is  convinced  that  "  he  can  make  or  com- 
plete the  unmaking  of  the  Taft  Administration  by  a  word." 
"  Never  before  in  the  history  of  America,"  continues  the  same 
paper,  "has  a  private  citizen  possest  the  power  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  now   holds."     And   it  will    be   recalled   that  he  had 
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scarcely  emerged  from  the  jungle  before  many  of  our  editorial 
pages  were  displaying  statements  such  as  the  following  which 
we  quote  from  the   Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  : 

"  If  a  President  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  elected  next 
fall,  Roosevelt  could  have,  for  the  asking,  the  nomination  of 
either  of  the  old  parties.  And  more — he  could  be  a  candidate 
on  a  lone  ticket  with  himself  as  the  platform  and  defeat  the 
candidates  of  all  the  other  parties. " 

Then  came  his  triumphal  progress  through  Europe,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  journeys  of  history,  during  which  kings  and 

peoples  vied  with  one 
another  in  showering  upon 
him  honors  which  never 
before  to  so  conspicuous 
an  extent  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  private  citizen. 
From  Naples  to  London, 
the  rulers  welcomed  him 
as  a  brother  and  the  peo- 
ple hailed  him  as  the  pro- 
moter of  international 
peace,  the  champion  of 
human  fraternity  and 
solidarity.  In  effect,  de- 
clares the  New  York 
Outlook's  European  cor- 
respondent, his  tour  has 
been  "  a  missionary  jour- 
ney in  behalf  of  political 
and  social  morality." 
Everywhere  crowds  of 
people  lined  the  streets 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  and  to  cheer  him 
as  he  passed.  Europe's 
attitude,  said  some  captious  observers,  is  only  explicable  as 
indicating  a  widespread  conviction  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
destined  to  be  again  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
Europe's  nominee  for  a  third  term.  It  was  this  aspect  of 
affairs  which  moved  Colonel  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  to  utter  his  famous  warning.  Noting 
with  admiration  and  alarm  that  his  fellow-Colonel  was  loom- 
ing to  ever  larger  pi'oportions  before  the  awed  gaze  of  his  own 
country  as  well  as  of  Europe,  he  admonished  us  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  return  to  power  in  1912  "  could  only  mean  the  end 
of  our  representative  government  of  constitutional  checks  and 
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balances."    This  drew   from    another    Democratic   paper,   the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  the  following  indignant  protest: 

*•  Colonel  Roosevelt  entertains  no  designs  against  the  Republic. 
He  would  not  pull  one  tail  feather  out  of  the  bird  of  liberty.  .  .  . 

"  Colonel  Roosevelt's  future,  in  whatever  line  of  endeavor  it 
may  be,  will  be  useful  to  the  American  people.  The  Republi- 
cans may  ask  him  to  draw  their  elephant  out  of  the  ditch  in  1912. 

"  If  the  Republicans  feel  that  they  do  not  need  him,  the 
Democrats  may  select  him  as  a  jockey  for  their  mule  in  the  fall 
race  that  will  take  place  on  a  certain  day  in  November,  in  1912. 
Stranger  things  have  happened  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics. Stranger  things  are  happening  every  day  in  American 
politics." 

Some  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  recalling,  with  various 
emotions,  a  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  an  inti- 
mate friend  just  before  the  start  of  the  African  expedition. 
He  is  quoted  as  having  then  said : 

*■  I  have  no  expectation  or  desire  to  be  a  candidate  for  any 
office  after  I  return  to  the  United  States.  I  do  contemplate  two 
or  three  years  of  work  at  my  desk  as  a  writer.  I  have  propo- 
sitions which,  if  accepted,  will  yield  me  a  competence  and  will 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
after  my  return  to  literary  work." 

Even  if  this  correctly  reflects  his  purpose  at  the  time,  will  he 
be  able  to  hold  to  it  under  the  overwhelming  pressure  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  to  force  him  into  public  life  again? 
Not  long  ago  Washington  dispatches  informed  us  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's intention,  soon  after  his  return,  to  make  a  series  of 
political  speeches  during  a  triangular  swing  through  the  West, 
Northwest,  and  South.  He  will  confine  himself,  we  are  told 
by  the  New  York  World's  correspondent,  to  one  "  thorough  and 
comprehensive  review  of  ^pending  questions  "  in  each  of  the 
twenty-four  States  through  which  he  will  pass.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  said,  he  has  been  selected  by  President  Taft  to  head 
a  new  Government  commission  on  international  peace.  In  line 
with  this  rumor  is  the  following  suggestion  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer-Press  : 

"  That  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  should  and  will  head  the  American 
delegation  to  the  next  Hague  Conference,  and  that  there  he  will 
be  head  and  front  of  the  movement  for  the  world's  peace,  is 
accepted  as  tho  the  conference  were  already  called,  the  mem- 
bers chosen.  That  out  of  this  third  conference  will  come  a  final 
establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  capable  of  achieving 
the  cause  of  universal  peace,  and  that  Roosevelt  will  be  the 
president  of  that  new  Federation  of  the  Nations,  appears  to  be 
the  faith  of  the  world." 


Another  suggestion  comes  from  President  Barrett,  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  who  thinks  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  head  the 
soon-to-be-revived  Commission  on  Country  Life.  Says  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  : 

"  Considering  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  national  pros- 
perity and  that  problems  rising  out  of  it  are  now  the  most 
serious  facing  the  United  States,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  service  more  patriotic  than  that  comprized  in  directing  a 
crusade  designed  to  this  end." 

The  last  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  four  great  public  addresses  in 
Europe  was  his  Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford  on  "  Biological  Anal- 
ogies in  History  " — a  discourse  which  moved  even  the  New  York 
Sun  to  remark  with  unwonted  enthusiasm:  "  No  one  can  read 
this  Oxford  address  without  thinking  more  highly  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. "  After  following  his  theme,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
expresses  it,  through  "  spaces  illimitable,  periods  incalculable, 
subjects  innumerable,"  he  concluded  with  some  characteristic 
pronouncements  on  the  duty  owed  by  one  nation  tj  another. 
To  quote  a  brief  passage  from  this  conclusion : 

"  I  hold  that  the  laws  of  morality  which  should  govern  individ- 
uals in  their  dealings  one  with  the  other  are  just  as  binding 
concerning  nations  in  their  dealings  one  with  the  other.  The 
application  of  the  pioral  law  must  be  different  in  the  two  cases, 
because  in  one  case  it  has,  and  in  the  other  it  has  not,  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  civil  law  with  force  behind  it.  The  individual  can 
depend  for  his  rights  upon  the  courts,  which  themselves  derive 
their  force  from  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  nation  can 
depend  upon  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  therefore,  as  things  are 
now,  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  most  advanced  and  freest 
peoples  to  keep  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  readiness  as  to 
forbid  to  any  barbarism  or  despotism  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  world  by  striking  down  the  nations  that  lead  in 
that  progress.  It  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  pay  heed  to  the 
unwise  persons  who  desire  disarmament  to  be  begun  by  the 
very  peoples  who,  of  all  others,  should  not  be  left  helpless  be- 
fore any  possible  foe 

"  The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  and  self-respecting  country- 
should  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  plane  of  honor,  of  in- 
sistence upon  one's  own  rights  and  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  as  when  a  brave  and  honorable  man  is  dealing  with  his 
fellows.  Permit  me  to  support  this  statement  out  of  my  own 
experience.  For  nearly  eight  years  I  was  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  and  charged  especially  with  the  conduct  of  its  foreigrn 
policy ;  and  during  those  years  I  took  no  action  with  reference 
to  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would  not 
have  felt  justified  in  taking  as  an  individual  in  dealing  with 
other  individuals. " 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Oxford 
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D.C.L. — the  last  of  the  many  honorary  degrees  captured  by  the 
Colonel  from  the  universities  of  Europe — was  an  interesting 
mixture  of  impressive  ritual  and  erudite  banter.  As  he  came 
forward  Lord  Curzon,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  proclaimed 
in  Latin  hexameters : 

"  Behold,  vice-chancellor,  the  promised  wight 
Before  whose  coming  comets  turned  to  flight 
And  all  the  startled  mouths  of  sevenfold  Nile  took  fright." 

Still  speaking  in  Latin,  Lord  Curzon  hailed  him  as  "  most 
strenuous  of  men,"  compared  him  with  Lincoln  and  Ulysses, 
and  predicted  that  "  still  a  third  time,  most  auspicious  of  num- 
bers! he  may  be  called  to  take  the  reins  of  government." 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  however,  is  convinced  that 
Roosevelt  "  will  never  again  hold  an  important  office  in  the 
United  States,"  and  he  attributes  Europe's  contrary  opinion  on 
this  point  entirely  to  the  activities  of  a  mysterious  body  which 
he  refers  to  as  "  Roosevelt's  literary  bureau."  In  a  dispatch 
from  Paris  to  the  New  York  World  Mr.  Hearst  says : 

"  We  have  often  gone  out  to  see  this  particular  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind.  We  have  come 
back  amused,  if  not  edified.  We 
are  familiar  with  Roosevelt's 
whole  skyrocket  career  from 
Police  Commissioner  to  Presi- 
dent, and  down  again.  We  know 
the  facts  of  his  promenade  up 
Kettle  Hill— not  San  Juan  Hill. 
We  know  how  he  was  rescued 
from  a  ridiculous  if  not  a  peril- 
ous position  by  the  negro  troops. 
We  know  how  he  afterward  re- 
paid these  negro  troops  by  ma- 
ligning them  in  his  book.  We 
know  his  own  description  of  his 
one  heroic  exploit  of  shooting 
a  Spaniard  in  the  back. 

"  We  know,  too,  that  when 
Roosevelt  came  home  and  ran 
for  Governor  as  a  '  war  hero  ' 
he  was  elected  by  the  narrowest 
margin  given  a  Republican  can- 
didate in  New  York  State  in 
many  years.  We  know  that 
even  so,  Odell  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  purloined  the 
election  for  Roosevelt  and  that 
Roosevelt  was  aware  of  it. 

"  We  know  that  Roosevelt  was 
first    made    President    by  the 
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death  of  McKinley  and  was  then  reelected  through  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  Democrats  of  Judge  Parker,  admittedly  the  most 
unpopular  man  who  ever  ran  upon  the  Democratic  ticket. 

"  We  know  that  Roosevelt's  second  term  grew  continually  in 
disappointment  and  ended  in  disaster ;  that  he  found  the  country 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  after  a  period  of  bluster  and 
bravado  left  it  in  the  depths  of  adversity." 

A  scarcely  less  pessimistic  view  is  exprest  by  a  Mr.  J.  A. 
Walgren  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.).  While  admitting  that 
during  his  time  in  office  Mr.  Roosevelt  "  performed  many  valu- 
able services  for  the  nation,"  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  There  is  not  a  blockhead  or  grafter  in  the  land  who  could 
exercise  the  tremendous  power  of  the  President  for  so  m^ny 
years  without  doing  some  good.  He  came  to  Washington  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  Cabinet  of  trust  lawyers  and 
politicians,  not  one  of  whom  was  an  ardent  and  sincere  worker 
for  '  my  policies.' 

"  I  served  for  four  years  in  the  Immigration  Service  and  per- 
sonally know  that  from  Ellis  Island  to  Vancouver  it  was  one 
continuous  net  of  political  drag,  incompetency,  waste,  out- 
rageous treatment,   and  illegal  handling  of   immigrants,    and, 

on  the  whole,  a  preposterous 
farce.  In  proof  of  this  did  not 
Secretary  Nagel,  a  man  chosen 
by  Taft  for  his  ability  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  Augean  stables 
and  discharge  and  discipline 
hundreds  of  incompetent  offi- 
cials whom  Roosevelt  had 
blanketed  under  civil  service 
without  any  examination  after 
having  been  placed  on  the  pay- 
rolls temporarily  solely  on  ac- 
count of  pull  ? 

"  Roosevelt  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  steam-roller  methods 
to  name  his  successor,  the 
greatest  offense  ever  committed 
against  the  Constitution.  Wi'll 
he  hesitate  to  take  that  for 
which  he  has  been  playing  ever 
since  he  left  our  midst  to  dictate 
to  the  human  race  in  general 
a  bit  while  he  was  waiting  ? 
'Bully!'" 

This  statement,  thinks  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  "  sizes  the 
matter  up  pretty  well."  Such 
expressions  of  opinion  as  these. 
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however,  are  at  this  moment  conspicuous  by  their  rarity,  and 
seem  drowned  in  the  general  welcoming  chorus  of  admiration 
and  good-will. 


SOCIALISM  AS  A  REPUBLICAN  ISSUE 
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^^-w  TTERE  UNDER  the  oakS.  July  6,  1854,  was  born  the 
Republican  party.  Destined  in  the  throes  of  civil 
strife  to  abolish  slavery,  vindicate  democracy,  and 
perpetuate  the  Union."  At  the  unveiling  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  of 
a  tablet  bearing  this  inscription.  President  Taft  took  upon  him- 
self to  add  to  the  threefold  destiny  thereon  ascribed  to  the 
Republican  party  a  fourth  duty — to  meet  and  solve  the  problem 
of  Socialism,  "that  problem  than  which  we  have  had  no  greater 
in  the  history  of  the  country. "  The  Presidential  conviction  that 
Socialism  is  to  be  the  next  great  issue  to  confront  the  American 
people  is  received  with  unsurprized  and  respectful  attention 
by  the  press.  Some  papers  agree  with  Mr.  Taft,  some  ask  him 
if  he  is  not  taking  the  Socialist  outlook  just  a  bit  too  seriously. 
Others,  like  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  look  upon  his 
warning  as  a  "  balloon  "  sent  up  "  to  divert  public  attention  from 
important  and  pressing  questions  of  legislation  to  the  alleged 
dangers  of  Socialism. "  Why,  asks  The  Record,  should  he  go  out 
of  his  way  to  give  Socialism  this  gratuitous  advertisement  ? 
But  the  President's  further  statement  that  the  Republican  party 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  handle  this  great  problem  has  provoked 
a  great  sharpening  of  pencils  in  Democratic  sanctums. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Taft  told  his  hearers  how  effectively  and 
skilfully  and  energetically  his  party  had  saved  the  nation  on 
everj-  occasion  up  to  the  present.     Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  For  the  future  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  you  would  say  I 
was  making  a  political  speech.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  issue 
that  is  being  framed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  issue  with  respect 
to  the  institution  of  private  property.  There  are  those  who 
charge  to  that  institution  the  corporate  abuses,  the  greed,  and 
the  corruption  that  grew  out  of  these  abuses,  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  property,  the  poverty  of  some,  and  the  undue  wealth 
of  others,  and  therefore  say :  '  We  will  have  none  of  it,  and  we 
must  have  a  new  rule  of  distribution,  that  for  want  of  a  better 
name  we  shall  call  Socialism 

"  Now,  my  friends,  that  presents  a  great  and  difficult  problem, 
that  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  we  have  not  yet  solved,  and 
the  question  which  the  country  will  have  to  determine,  after 
all.  is  which  party  it  is  which  has  heretofore  shown  sufficient 
skill  and  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  great  issues,  which  party 
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can  be  trasted  to  solve  that  problem,  than  which  we  have  had 
no  greater  in  the  history  of  the  country." 

"  Upon  what  evidence,  "queries  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
does  Mr.  Taft  "ground  his  belief  that  the  Republican  party  as 
now  organized  can  be  trusted  to  solve  that  problem  ?  "  And  it 
further  asks :  "If  the  Socialist  vote  has  increased  over  1,000  per 
cent,  during  thirteen  years  of  uninterrupted  Republican  Admin- 
istration, what  would  be  the  result  of  another  thirteen  years  of 
Republican  Administration  ?  "  This  point  of  view  is  as  strongly 
emphasized  by  the  Democratic  press  of  the  South,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Columbia  State,  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  and  the  Savannah  News  all  arguing  that  the  Republi- 
can party  with  its  protective  tariff  is  the  "  true  father  of  Social- 
ism." And  Mr.  Taft  is  simply  "trying  to  disown  the  child," 
adds  The  Times-Dispatch. 

There  are  also  certain  observers  who  opine  that  the  party  in 
power  has  some  things  to  attend  to  that  are  far  more  pressing 
than  the  warding  off  of  this  future  "  menace  "  to  our  institutions. 
It  need  not  fear  the  Socialists  without,  "  so  much  as  the  Bourbon, 
stand-pat,  do-nothing  element  within  its  ranks,"  says  the  St. 
Albans  Messenger  (Rep. ) .  "  The  practical  Socialist  of  the  time, " 
according  to  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "is  the  Ultimate 
Consumer,  who  finds  expenses  rising  and  income  stationary." 
The  Republican  party  has  lost  public  confidence  because  of  the 
"  iniquities  "  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff,  declares  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.),  "  it  can  regain  its  position  and  '  vindicate  democracy' 
only  by  a  fair  and  just  revision  of  the  tariff. " 

Among  the  many  Republican  papers  which  fully  agree  with 
the  President,  as  to  the  importance  of  this  issue,  we  find  the 
Detroit  Journal  calling  attention  to  his  "  clear-sightedness. " 
The  Socialist  leaders  "  are  well  worth  watching  at  all  times," 
asserts  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  independent  Washington 
Star  is  of  like  mind — the  President's  warning  "  is  not  overdrawn 
and  comes  none  too  soon. "     The  Star  goes  on  to  say : 

"  What  recently  occurred  in  Milwaukee  may  occur  elsewhere. 
Socialism  as  at  present  expounded  is  attractive  to  the  immature, 
the  restless  and  the  disappointed.  Every  exposure  of  graft  in 
office  is  laid  at  the  door  of  what  is  called  the  '  old  system, '  and 
an  argument  follows  that  *  the  new  system  '—Socialism— would 
cure  the  evil.  Isms  relating  to  politics  command  almost  as 
ready  a  hearing  as  those  relating  to  religion. " 

A  Socialist  reply  to  the  President's  speech  is  made  by  Mr. 

Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  most  active  leaders 

of  his  party.    The  New  York  American  quotes  him  as  follows : 
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"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taft's  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  ques- 
tion. However,  I  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Republican  party  to 
.solve  this  problem.  Every  great  corporation  in  the  country 
knows  it  has  a  friend  in  the  Republican  party.  Every  trust 
knows  it  can  trust  the  Republican  party.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  trusts  are  non-partizan.  They  would  as  soon  deal  with  the 
Democratic  party  or  your  Tammany  Hall,  but,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  Democratic  party  is  weak,  ineffective.  Still  the  trusts 
know  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Democrats.  The  fact, 
then,  remains  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  favorite  organi- 
zation of  capital." 


THE  RAILROAD  TRUCE 

WHEN  THE  nimblings  of  war  between  railroads  and 
shippers  over  the  question  of  advancing  freight  rates 
were  most  ominous  President  Taft  made  a  dramatic 
entrance  upon  the  scene  and  negotiated  a  truce  which  some 
newspaper  commentators  regard  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  permanent  peace.  A  few,  however,  regard  the  incident  with 
distrust,  while  others,  altho  praising  the  Administration's 
motive,  remark  that  whether  or 
not  the  President  has  won  a 
victory  depends  to  a  large  de- 
gree upon  the  terms  of  the  new 
Railroad  Law.  When  Mr.  Taft 
sprang  into  the  lists  armed  with 
an  injunction  against  the  pro- 
posed rate-increases  and  a  suit 
to  dissolve  the  Western  Trunk 
Line  Committee  as  a  combina- 
tion in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Law,  he  might  readily  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  active  ally 
of  the  shippers  rather  than 
a  non-partizan  mediator.  An- 
other role  became  apparent, 
however,  when  he  threw  down 
his  weapons  to  receive  from  the 
railroads  a  promise  to  suspend 
hostilities  until  after  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Railroad  Law,  or 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
In  a  statement  issued  from  the 
White  House  it  was  explained 
that   " the  purpose  of    the  suit 
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was  to  prevent  the  proposed  rate  increases  (which,  under  the 
existing  law,  could  not  be  investigated  at  all  until  after  they 
had  become  effective)  so  as  to  preserve  the  status  until  the  new- 
statute  could  be  passed  and  the  Commission  should  have  the 
power  to  investigate  rate  advances  as  soon  as  announced  and 
before  becoming  effective."  Therefore  when  the  railroads 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  proposed  increases  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  reasonableness  of  all  future  increases,  the 
President  felt  that  his  purpose  had  been  accomplished. 

"Washington,  not  Wall  Street,  is  still  the  capital,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  ;  while  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  (Ind.)  rejoices  in  what  it  believes  to  be  "  not  merely 
a  truce,  but  an  enduring  peace."     The  Ledger  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  marks  the  beginning  at 
least  of  the  disappearance  of  the  railroad  question  from  politics, 
since  it  points  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  judicial 
policy,  which  only  the  most  reckless  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
disturb.     While  under  this  settlement  the  revival  of  business 

must  still  be  slow  and  cautious 
yet  the  relief  is  so  great  and 
the  sense  of  ultimate  security 
under  law  is  so  important  that 
the  whole  outlook  has  suddenly 
changed  from  doubt  and  despair 
to  hope  and  cheerfulness. " 

However  unusual  or  informal 
the  method,  remarks  the  New 
York  Ere}ring  Mail  (Rep.), 
"  justice  was  done  and  the  public 
interest  served."  "  Nothing  that 
President  Taft  has  done,"  de- 
clares the  Washington  Post 
(Ind. ) ,  "has  more  conspicuously 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  ac- 
complish big  things  in  a  big 
way."  The  incident,  thinks  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.), 
gives  the  lie  to  the  theory  that 
the  Pi-esiderrt  is  reactionary. 
"  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  most 
vigorous  days, "  we  are  assured, 
"  never  exorcised  his  powers  of 
TAKK  vorR  MKDiciNE."    '  "^ce   to    qulte  the    length   Mr, 

— Flohri  in  J udiic.         Taft  has  in  this  case."     He  has 
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••griven  proof  of  his  strength,"  says  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
(Rep.),  while  the  Brooklyn  Tivies  (Rep.)  adds  its  testimony 
that  he  "  has  served  the  commerce  of  the  country  faithfully 
and  well."  He  has  won,  declares  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.), 
a  "tremendous  victory  for  the  shippers  and  consumers  of  the 
United  States."  The  Press  goes  on  to  explain,  however,  that 
this  is  still  chiefly  a  victory  of  principle.     To  quote : 

"  The  real  benefits  that  they  are  to  gain  from  the  railroad 
recognition  that  the  people  have  their  rights,  which  is  the  whole 
concession  given  by  the  railroad  managers,  will  not  make  the 
public  swallow  the  bunco  that  the  railroads  have  already  sur- 
rendered something  valuable  in  fact  as  well  as  in  principle  to 
the  shippers.  To  get  relief  from  the  oppressive  tax  laid  upon 
them  by  the  unlawfully  combined  railroads  the  people  will  in- 
sist on  putting  teeth  into  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and 
will  force  a  general  revision  of  all  the  tariffs  of  all  the  common 
carriers,  a  revision  based  on  the  actual  investments  of  capital 
in  the  public  highways." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  President's 
firm  attitude  has  averted  a  commercial  controversy  whose  con- 
sequences would  have  been  "  more  [^se'-ious  than  is  generally 
believed."     The  American  goes  on  to  say: 

"  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  some  justification  for  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates.  The  companies  have  been  forced  to 
raise  the  wages  of  their  employees  in  all  departments,  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  material  has  gone  up  and  large  expenditures 
are  contemplated  for  extensive  improvements.  The  public 
realizes  this,  and  shippers  know  it,  and  a  reasonable  increase 
would  be  generally  acquiesced  in  without  question.  But  it  was 
the  method  adopted  and  the  time  chosen  that  aroused  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  shippers  and  stirred  the  Government 
to  decisive  action. 

"  Railroad  ofl^cials  are  disposed  to  complain  that  public  feeling 
is  against  them.  Possibly,  if  they  showed  a  disposition  to 
take  the  public  into  their  confidence  instead  of  springing  cowps, 
there  would  be  an  entirely  different  public  sentiment." 

Among  the  skeptics  regarding  the  President's  coup  are  the 
Hartford  Times  (Ind.),  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  Neither  party,  says  The  Repub- 
lican, comes  out  with  flying  colors.  The  railroads,  it  tells  us, 
"  concede  pretty  nearly  everything  there  was  to  concede  in  the 
matter  of  rate  advances,"  while  of  the  Government's  position 
it  says: 

"Its  suit,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn,  aileges  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  Antitrust  Lavs  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  in  making  up  common  rates  for  competing  points.     To 


withdraw  the  suit  is  to  abandon  the  one  chief  ostensible  purpose 
of  its  institution  without  any  conditions  or  compensations  what- 
ever. The  Government  is  placed  in  the  light  of  having  made  a 
charge  of  unlawful  conspiracy  and  of  having  withdrawn  it  when 
the  evidence  of  its  truth  is  just  as  strong  as  when  the  charge 
was  entered  and  the  suit  instituted.  The  Government  is  thus 
made  to  appear  as  condoning  an  alleged  crime  on  the  agreement 
of  the  alleged  criminal  to  do  something  having  no  relation  to 
the  crime. 

"  This  is  not  a  governmental  proceeding  of  manifest  dignity. 
It  is  too  much  in  resemblance  of  compounding  a  felony." 


HOW  THE  INSURGENTS  ARE  FARING 

PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  the  results  of  recent 
Republican  primaries  in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  South 
Dakota  because  they  are  generally  interpreted  as  indica- 
ting the  trend  of  party  sentiment  with  respect  to  insurgency. 
In  Pittsburg  John  Dalzell  wins  the  renomination  to  the  seat  in 
Congress  which  he  has  occupied  for  twenty-three  years  by  a 
contested  majority  of  200  in  a  vote  of  more  than  21,000,  and  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  "  these 
figures  mark  the  passing  of  the  old  order."  Even  Dalzell 's  cam- 
paign manager,  on  hearing  the  returns,  exclaims  that  "  insurg- 
ency at  Washington  is  the  cause,"  and  adds  "  the  seat  of  no  Con- 
gressman is  safe."  In  South  Dakota  the  progressives  carry 
everything,  Governor  Vessey  winning  his  renomination  in  a 
fiercely  contested  race  against  a  "  regular  "  opponent.  In  Iowa, 
the  original  seat  of  insurgency,  the  result  is  apparently  less 
decisive,  some  papers  interpreting  it  as  a  "  stand-pat "  victory, 
others  regarding  it  as  another  notable  gain  for  insurgency. 
Thus  Governor  Carroll,  the  choice  of  the  "regulars,"  won  his 
renomination  in  spite  of  insurgent  opposition  led  by  Senators 
Cummins  and  Dolliver.  On  the  other  hand.  Congressman  Hull, 
a  conspicuous  Cannonite,  lost  his  Congressional  nomination  to 
Judge  Prouty,  a  progressive.  The  real  significance  of  these 
Iowa  results,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "  is  found  in 
the  refusal  of  the  Republican  voters  of  that  State  to  divide 
themselves  into  two  parties  instead  of  remaining  as  two  more 
or  less  unstable  and  variable  factions  within  one  party."  "  It 
is  clear,"  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  Senator  Cummins's 
extravagant  talk  about  an  '  irrepressible  conflict '  within  the 
party  was  not  taken  any  more  seriously  by  level-headed  Republi- 
cans in  Iowa  than  it  has  been  taken  by  level-headed  Republicans 
elsewhere, '' 
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It  is  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  Iowa  progressives  held 
all  their  own  territory  and  gained  one  new  district,  that  many 
papers  claim  an  insurgent  victory.  Among  these  are  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  and  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.).     Says  the  last  named: 

"  Taken  in  connection  with  the  attitude  of  Indiana,  the  narrow 
escape  of  Representative  Dalzell  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
similar  incidents,  the  lesson  is  that  progressive  sentiment  is 
much  too  strong  a  force  for  Republican  leaders  to  try  to  beat 
down. " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  the  Pitts- 
burg Si<«.  (Ind.),  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.),  and  the  Boston 
Advertiser  (Ind.  Rep.)  are  among  those  which  see  in  the  Iowa 
results  a  severe  setback  to  progressive  Republicanism.  From 
their  point  of  view,  apparently,  so  slight  a  gain  after  so  much 
effort  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  The  Washington  Times  (Ind.) 
points  out  that  the  regulars  will  control  the  next  Iowa  State 
convention. 

Such  internal  dissensions  as  have  recently  torn  the  Republican 
party  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
"Wisconsin,  New  York,  South 
Dakota,  'and  Iowa,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.), 
merely  go  to  prove  that  the 
party  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution.     To  quote : 

"  The  Republican  party  is  not 
going  to  be  made  over  in  a  hurry 
in  order  to  meet  the  personal 
plans  or  ambitions  of  quick-on- 
the-trigger  leaders.  Neither 
is  it  going  to  be  made  over 
on  the  pattern  any  one,  or  any 
group,  of  them  has  cut  out  for 
it.  Neither  is  it  going  to  'stand 
pat.' 

"It  is  going  to  lose  some  of 
its  old  guard  soon  by  death  or 
voluntary  retirement.  It  is  go- 
ing to  send  to  the  rear  the  men 
who  have  sought  to  resist  its 
adjustment  to  fresh  conditions. 
It  is  going  to  pass  through  a 
process  of  evolution—  is  passing 
through  it  now— in  which  it  will 
take  on  new  and  more  pro- 
gressive purposes  and  yet  will 


retain  that  spirit  of  responsibility,   that  capacity  to  perform 
and  not  merely  to   agitate,  which  seems  so  irritating   to  the 

advance  insurgent  guard 

"  The  Republican  masses  are  at  work,  penalizing  reaction,  re- 
buking humbug,  apportioning  rewards  and  punishments.  When 
they  are  through,  the  party  will  be  neither  what  it  is  now,  nor 
what  the  insurgents  would  have  it,  but  something  better  than 
either  model.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  both  factions  of  the 
majority  desperately  need  each  other." 


CALIFORNIA'S  CRY  FOR  JAPANESE 

LABOR 


A" 


FEW  YEARS  ago  President  Roosevelt  had  to  use  all  his 
nfluence  to  keep  California  from  passing  a  series  of 
anti-Japanese  laws  that  might  have  goaded  Japan  into 
war.  Diplomats  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  Japan  imposed  stringent 
regulations  to  keep  her  laborers  from  coming  to  a  State  where 
they  were  not  wanted.     Since  then  the  Japanese  population  in 

California  has  been  decreasing. 
Everything  would  seem    to  be 
going   splendidly.      Now,    how- 
ever,   the   California    Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  has  come  out 
with  a  200,000-word  document 
to  prove   that  California  needs 
the  Japanese.     It  appears  that 
the  falling  off  in  Japanese  im- 
migration   has    made     serious 
trouble  for  the   fruit-growers, 
and  has   resulted  in  an  influx 
of  less  desirable  and    less  eflfi- 
cient  Hindu     laborers.      When 
the  anti- Japanese  activities  of 
the   California   legislature   had 
been  restrained  by  advice  from 
Washington,     some    two   years 
ago,  these  lawmakers   resolved 
to  investigate  the  matter.    Such 
an  investigation,  the  California 
papers  tell  us,  was  duly  author- 
ized and  thoroughly  carried  out. 
Conditions   regarding   the   em- 


"THIS  HimXS  ME  MORE  THAN  IT  DOES  YOU." 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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ployment  of  Japanese  on  farms  and  elsewhere  were  carefully 
examined  by  a  host  of  agents.  The  results  have  just  been  made 
public  in  the  voluminous  report  issued  by  Labor  Commissioner 
McKenzie.  which  is  condensed  as  follows  by  the  New  Orleans 
Tinies-Deniocrat  : 

"  The  Commissioner  finds  that  California  requires  a  large  body 
of  unskilled  labor  which  can  be  shifted  from  point  to  point  at 
the  harvest  seasons.  He  declares  the  Japanese  have  met  that 
requirement  .  .  ,  and  that  the  cost  of  white  labor  practically 
precludes  its  employment.  Such  friction  as  has  arisen  in  the 
agricultural  sections  grows,  he  thinks,  out  of  the  ambition  of 
the  Japanese  to  better  their  condition,  and  their  shrewdness  in 
ilriving  labor  bargains.  When  the  harvests  were  abundant  and 
labor  scarce  they  have  occasionally  demanded  higher  pay— a 
demand  that  naturally  roused  the  protest  of  white  employers. 

"  The  Japanese  population  of  California  on  January  1  last  is 
stated  at  41,628,  only  about  10  per  cent,  being  females.  Of 
the  total  65  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
15  per  cent,  in  domestic  service.  .  .  .  The  impression  is  con- 
veyed that  Japanese  population  is  decreasing  rather  than  grow- 
ing, tho  the  figures  cited  are  not  conclusive.  It  is  set  forth, 
for  example,  that  in  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  only  810 
Japanese  were  born  within  the  State,  while  1,332  died.  For  the 
fifteen  months  ending  January  1,  1910,  it  is  stated  that  only  886 
Japanese  entered  San  Francisco  from  the  home  land  and  Hawaii, 
while  4,182  departed. 

*•  The  principal  features  of  the  report  are,  of  course,  its  prac- 
tical finding  that  the  continuance  of  Japanese  immigration  is 
necessary  to  California's  agricultural  prosperity,  and  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  alternative  of  Hindu  immigration  to  supply  the 
need  of  cheap  labor.  It  is  declared  that  the  Japanese  supports 
himself  on  20  per  cent,  of  his  earnings,  or  less,  and  that  his 
ambition  tends  to  ownership  and  industrial  independence,  as 
does  that  of  the  whites." 

While  Commissioner  McKenzie's  arguments  are  considered 
favorably  in  the  Eastern  press,  they  do  not  convince  all  the 
California  newspapers.  In  San  Francisco  The  Call  terms  his 
report  "  a  brief  for  the  Japanese  coolie,"  and  offers  as  an  ulti- 


mate solution  of  the  problem,  not  wholesale  importation  of 
Oriental  labor,  but  a  "  readjustment  that  will  cut  up  the  great 
ranches  into  small  tracts,  owned  and  worked  intensively  by 
white  men."  The  Chronicle  makes  the  same  suggestion.  Per- 
haps, it  says,  "  if  we  are  to  carry  on  fruit-  and  beet-growing  by 
units  of  100  acres  up,"  then  such  laborers  as  the  Japanese  must 
be  employed.  But  the  real  remedy  is  the  subdivision  of  the 
farms — 

"  For  the  owners  of  the  great  ranches  can  not,  as  they  expect, 
continue.  They  will  have  to  sell  to  somebody.  The  boss  or 
padrone  system  will  drive  them  out.  The  bosses  contract  at 
prices  which  make  the  cost  of  the  products  prohibitive,  and 
then  when  the  farmers  are  in  a  kink  the  men  will  strike  for 
still  higher  wages.  In  the  end  the  land  goes  to  the  Japs,  who, 
for  themselves,  will  work  sixteen  hours  a  day — and  skin  the 
land.  The  Japs  are  utterly  undependable  and  the  Hindus  are 
worse.  If  we  were  going  to  have  Oriental  labor  at  all,  the  only 
proper  course  would  be  to  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act, 
and  exclude  the  Japanese  and  Hindus.  We  should  then,  at  least, 
have  Oriental  labor  which  would  keep  its  contracts.  But  we 
want  no  Oriental  labor.  Subdivide  the  ranches.  And  if  lack 
of  transient  labor  compels  that,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  State. " 

The  San  Diego  Union,  published  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  declines  to  believe  that  California's  great  agricultural 
industries  are  likely  to  "  come  to  a  halt  unless  the  Asiatic  coolie 
supplants  the  white  worker  in  them  "  : 

"  But  even  assuming  that  high  prosperity  of  these  industries 
can  be  obtained  only  by  operating  them  with  cheap,  servile  labor 
from  the  Orient,  California  can  not  afford  to  buy  prosperity  for 
a  comparatively  few  persons  by  sacrificing  the  many.  No 
amount  of  profit  from  orchard  and  vineyard  could  compensate 
the  State  as  a  whole  for  becoming  an  Asiaticized  commonwealth. 
The  Orientals  who  are  already  here  have  lowered  standards 
of  morals  as  well  as  those  of  wages.  And  when  it  is  sought  to 
give  a  larger  field  to  Asiatic  labor  in  this  State,  a  clear-cut 
issue  of  avarice  against  Americanism  is  raised." 


THE  ROUGH   RIDER    AND  THE  ROUGH   WRITERS 


The  Fourth  of  July  is  insanely  jealous  of  June  is.  —  Wn>ihi)iyti))i  Post. 

Why  not  make  the  Colonel  international  chief  of  police  ? — Washington  Post. 

AsD  there  Ls  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Roo.sevelt  will  be  just  as  frank  w  ith  this 
country  as  he  was  with  England. — Chicago  Post. 

Roosevelt  has  dined  with  the  editor  of  Punch.  We  liope  to  see  an  im- 
provement in  that  paper  now. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Thk  anti-Roosevelt  exchange  editor  will  find  some  very  clioirt-  ilippiuKs  in 
the  F^Kyptian  papers  just  now. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Ris-siA  was  never  more  peaceful,"  says  a  St.  Peter.sburg  correspondent. 
T.  R.  didn't  get  to  Russia  this  trip. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

I.v  June  more  than  17. .500  Americans  will  go  abroad,  but  they  won't  make 
half  a.s  much  noi.se  as  Colonel  Teddy  coming  home. — Boston  Globe. 

John  Bill  may  be  annoyed,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  will  profit  by  the 
advice  of  Uncle  Teddy  and  do  belter  ne.xt  time.— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  diplomat  who  said  that  language  was  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts 
should  have  lived  to  meet  Colonel  Roo.sevelt. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  revealed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tour  is  the 
amount  of  erwhusiasm  that  can  exist  when  there  is  no  baseball  game. — 
iVushinglon  Star. 

It  must  weigh  pretty  heavily  on  our  conscientious  e.x- President  to  think 
that  he's  got  to  come  home  before  entirely  completing  the  reformation  of 
Europe. — Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  opined  that  papers  ought  to  speak  softly  about  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  he  had  in  mind  the  newspapers  rather  than  any  manu- 
script bulging  Ilia  own  pocket. — Ptdladelphia  Public  Ledger. 

If  the  chairman  of  that  proposed  international  court  of  arbitration  is  to 
l<e  Theodore  Roosevelt,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  any  .specula- 
tion regarding  the  names  of  the  other  members.— C/cwe/a/ir/  Plain  Dealer. 

"Mr.  Gladstone  stumped  constituencies;  ."Mr.  Roosevelt  stumps  whole 
nations,"  says  an  Englishman,  cleverly  i-nough.  Nothing  ever  stumps  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  howexfT.  —Washinglori  Herald. 

There  Is  enough  left  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  to  elect  him  to  any  office 
HI  .America  if  he  does  not  delay  tfjo  long.  From  being  a  first  choice  he  has 
become  a  final  resort. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


Si  KFir'TE.XT  unto  tlie  Colonel's  return  is  tlie  raptui'e  tliereof.  —  Wastiington 
Po.>!t. 

No  need  to  give  T.  R.  the  freedom  of  any  city.  He  just  takes  it — Pittshi(^-(! 
Gmelte-Times. 

The  ocean  cable  companies  will  feel  the  (iifference  when  T.  K.  gets  home. — 
I'U'veland  Leader. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  must  think  he  is  niothei--in-hi«'  \'i  the  Imman  race. — 
Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

.Mr.  Roojsevblt  does  not  talk  as  if  he  inler.c'.ed  to  go  back  to  Egypt  soon.  — 
Om'aha  World-Herald. 

Knowing  the  Colonel  as  he  does,  .Air.  Loeb  decides  to  let  those  trun.'is 
se\erely  alone. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  will  be  pretty  lonesome  in  l^.urope  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  back  to 
Oyster  Bay.— Philadelphia  Record. 

Egypt  would  like  to  add  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  its  superior  collection  of 
mummies. — Chicago  Daily  ]Vews. 

Never  mind,  Mr.  Taft.  When  yon  are  an  ex-President  you  can  he  a 
celebrity  your.self. — Chicago  Daily  Neins. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  know  everything  that  everybody  else  knows. — 
Charleston  \eu>s  and  Courier. 

London  will  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  join  heartily  in  New  York's  welcome 
home  to  the  Colonel. — .Vew  York  World. 

We  assume  that,  .since  the  visit  of  the  world-famotis  spelling  simplifier, 
Haakon  VII.  writes  it  "Hakon  7." — Albany  Argus. 

If  Congress  had  treated  T.  R.  as  it  has  treated  Taft — well.  Congress  wouldn't 
dare  treat  T.  R.  that  way,  tiiat's  all.— <5rawd  Rapids  Press. 

"H.\s  Roosevelt  realized  his  mistake?"  asks  the  Savannah  Press.  We 
advise  the  Press  to  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  to  do  so  over  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone.—  Dayton  News. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  thus  far  solved 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  himself  the  problem  what  to  do  with  the  ex- 
Presidents.  — Providence  Journal. 

Op  course  it  was  somewhat  humiliating  to  British  pride  to  discover  that 
Teddy  learned  in  a  few  minutes  in  Egypt  what  England  had  not  been  able  to 
find  out  in  a  century. — Springfield  Union. 


EUROPE    ON   ROOSEVELT 

NEVER  SINCE  Napoleon  dawned  on  Europe,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Temps  (Paris),  has  such  an  impression 
been  produced  there  as  has  been  made  by  Theodore 
Rooseve4t.  The  semiofficial  Koelnische  Zeitittig  remarks  that 
while  Grant,  as  one  of  our  ex-Presidents,  visited  and  was  duly 
honored  at  European  capitals,  no  distinguished  American  has 
«ver  produced  such  a  sensation 
as  that  which  our  "Teddy" 
aroused.  "  The  glory  of  Hal- 
ley's  comet,"  shouts  the  Social- 
ist/nArawsigreawi  (Paris),  "was 
eclipsed  on  the  landing  of  Wash- 
ington's successor."  The  Ham- 
hirger  Nachrichten  speaks  of 
kis  welcome  at  Berlin  as  if  he 
had  actually  been  a  brother 
monarch  of  the  Kaiser,  and  con- 
cludes its  appreciative  notice 
by  saying: 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Koosevelt  will  derive  from  his 
Tisit  to  us  the  impression  that 
■ve  Germans  wish  to  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  our 
kinsmen  across  the  sea.  In  the 
name  of  every  German  Kaiser 
William  shakes  the  hand  of  the 
American  citizen,  Theodore 
Roosevelt." 


little  chance  of  an  improvement  unless  Mr.  Roosevelt  resolutely 
sets  himself  to  the  purpose." 

Of  his  practical  powers  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
(London)  observes: 

"  One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  and  of  his  popularity  is  that 
he  is  a  born  administrator.  He  has  also  had  extraordinary  ex- 
perience, not  in  one  but  in  half  a  dozen  branches  of  administra- 
tion, and  he  has  always  put  in  a  record  amount  of  work.     And 

he  has  the  born  administrator's 
~~~~~      ~     '  faculty   for  getting   through    a 

vast  amount  of  work  without 
fuss  or  hurry,  because  he  is 
methodical  and  orderly.  Our 
leaders  wait  to  take  their  lead 
from  the  country^Roosevelt 
has  never  feared  to  lead." 


Examiner  Roo«eve(,t~ 
is  now  dismissed." 


The  British  reviews  speak 
more  discriminatingly  of  our  ex- 
President.  Sydney  Brooks  de- 
clares in   The    English   Review 

(London)  that  we  have  to  roll  half-a-dozen  Englishmen  together 
to  make  a  "Teddy."  T^'  '  '  ~-  game-hunter  Selous,  the  sf>— ' 
historian  Fichett,  the  b.-eezry  Beresford,  the  superbly  self-cor:- 
fident  Curzon,  and  the  remorselessly  efficient  Kitchener  all  are 
combined  in  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  whom  Mr.  Archibald  Col- 
quhoun  declares  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  : 

"  I  find  his  own  countrymen  growing  dithyrambic  over  him  as 
a  philosopher,  a  great  diplomatist,  an  ethical  teacher,  and  so 
forth.  But  to  me  he  appears  as  none  of  these  things.  Study- 
ing his  writings  and  speeches,  I  find  neither  deep  thought  nor 
special  originality  of  view — their  characteristics  are  courage, 
honesty,  and  sincerity,  broad-minded  common  sense,  and  con- 
siderable raciness  of  expression.  If  this  is  philosophy,  then 
many  people,  like  M.  Jourdain  with  prose,  talk  philosophy  with- 
out knowing  it.  Studying  his  acts,  I  find  very  little  statecraft, 
unless  it  is  statecraft  to  cut  Gordian  knots  with  a  sword  and 
knock  down  opposition  with  a  'Big  Stick.'  " 

More  serious  and  statesmanlike  are  the  remarks  made  by  the 
editor  of  The  Westminster  Revietv  (London)  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  commanding 
figure  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  it  is  a  serious  as  well 
as  an  attractive  exercise  to  speculate  upon  his  future.  When 
he  appears  in  London,  what  it  will  concern  us  to  remember  is 
that  he  is  the  only  living  man  who  would  have  the  least  chance 
of  being  able  to  stay  an  Anglo-American  war  if  some  outbreak 
of  passion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  threatened  to  sweep 
England  and  the  United  States  into  the  worst  of  conceivable 
disasters.  With  permanent  peace  between  the  Republic  and 
the  Briti.sh  Empire,  there  is  every  hope  for  both  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  stock.  Otherwise  no  dark  horoscope  that 
could  be  drawn  would  be  too  gloomy.  For  several  years  now 
we  have  dwelt  in  these  pages  upon  the  profoundly  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  Anglo-American  problem,  and  there  will  be  very 


RUSSIA'S  REPLY 
FINLAND 


TO 
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THE   .SCHOOLMASTER    ABROAD. 


Kindergarten  ilass  in  Science  of  Government 

— The  Toronto  World. 


USSIA  IS  "  transform- 
ing a  nation  of  three 
million  stanch  friends 
into  three  millions  of  bitter  en- 
emies "  by  her  forcible  Russifi- 
cation  of  Finland,  say  the  Finns. 
In  reply  Russia  protests  that 
she  is  merely  making  Finland  a 
part  of  the  Empire,  just  as 
Canada  is  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  an  American  State 
is  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Finland's  side  of  the 
dispute  was  given  in  our  issue 
for  May  21.  We  find  Russia's  side  presented  in  an  elaborate 
■statement  of  the  case  from  v--^'-  the  Russian  and  the  Finnish 
o'tandpoints  in  The  Con,^  „(par-ary  Review  (London)  by  Mr.  L 
J.  Dillon,  who  knows  Russia  pretty  thoroughly,  having  studied 
at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  practised  journalism  in 
Odessa,  written  short  stories  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
married  a  Russian  wife.  He  represents  Russia  as  being  per- 
fectly willing  to  respect  Finland's  languages,  schools,  laws,  and 
customs,  but  as  adding  sternly :  "  What  we  must  insist  upon  is 
that  legislation  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
the  principality  is  one,  shall  henceforth  proceed  from  our 
Imperial  legislature,  in  which  the  Finns  will  be  duly  repre- 
sented. That  and  nothing  more;  but  also  nothing  less."  The 
plea  of  Russia  is  thus  further  stated : 

"  We  gave  the  Finns  political  liberty,  immunity  from  heavy 
taxation,  relief  from  their  share  in  Imperial  defense,  and  a 
great  slice  of  territory  over  and  above.  In  Russia  proper  we 
allowed  them  to  own  land,  to  serve  the  State,  to  rise  to  the 
highest  dignities.  At  the  same  time  the  Finns  were  raising"  a 
Chinese  wall  against  us.  In  their  country  we  are  mere  foreign- 
ers, whereas  they  in  our  Empire  are  Russians.  If  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  same  rights,  political,  social,  as  a  Finn,  we  have  to 
go  through  a  more  tedious  procedure  than  the  Englishman  or 
American  who  should  come  to  Finland  for  the  same  purpose. 
According  to  the  statutes  of  the  Diet,  even  Russians  born  in 
Finland,  possest  of  landed  property  there  and  paying  heavy 
taxes,  are  disqualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legislative 
chamber.  Imagine  the  English  treated  like  that  by  an  Ireland 
on  their  own  side  of  the  Channel,  whose  frontiers,  thanks  solely 
to  their  own  generosity,  began  at  Gravesend !  " 

The  abolition  of  the  powers  of  the  Finnish  Diet,  as  proposed 
by  Premier  Stolypine,  and  the  other  measures  enumerated  in 
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our  recent'  article,  ire  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  say  the 
Russian  Government,  by  the  picayune  selfishness  and  pig- 
headedness  of  the  Finns.  A  singular  example  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  when  Alexander  III.  was  cruising  in 
Finnish  waters  a  letter  he  wrote  was  returned  because  it  had  a 
Russian  and  not  a  Finnish  stamp  on  it,  and  the  imperial  mes- 
senger could  not  purchase  the  stamp  required  because  he  had 
only  Russian  money.     The  advocates  of  Russia  say: 

"  A  Russian  physician  who  crosses  the  frontier  and  settles  in 
the  principalitj-  is  disqualified  from  serving  there  as  an  ordinary 
physician  ;  he  may  not  be  employed  by  the  municipalities  or  the 
country  district  boards,  nor  by  hospitals  or  asylums,  nor  by  in- 
dustrial firms  as  physician  to  the  workingmen  ;  he  may  not  even 
make  post-mortem  examinations,  nor  serve  in  lunatic  asylums, 
etc.     Nay.  many  of  these  disabilities  fall  upon  Finns  if  they 


THE  TRYST  AT  THE   WALL. 

Pyrami"s  (President  Taft) — 

"  I  see  a  voice;  now  will  I  to  the  chink. 
To  spj'  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisbe's  face. 
Thisbe  !  " 
Thisbe  (Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier)  — 

"  My  love  !     Thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pti-ramus — "  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace." 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act.  V.,  Sc.  1. 

— Punch  (London.) 

have  been  injudicious  enough  to  obtain  their  medical  knowledge 
at  a  Russian  university.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  a  Finn 
may  come  and  practise,  kill  or  cure,  according  to  his  lights, 
even  tho  he  have  never  been  inside  a  Russian  educational  estab- 
iishment.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  pass  a  supplementary  exami- 
nation for  form's  sake.  Thus,  in  the  Russian  territory  which 
we  ceded  to  Finland  voluntarily,  in  the  belief  that  more  friendly 
relations  would  be  the  result,  our  most  celebrated  physicians 
could  not  prescribe  for  their  own  families.  Fancy  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  in  the  imaginary  Ireland  that  commences  at  Gravesend 
presenting  a  prescription  and  getting  it  back  with  the  remark 
that,  not  being  a  qualified  practitioner,  his  prescriptions  can 
not  be  made  up !  Imagine  the  King  of  England  sending  a  regis- 
tered letter  irom  Gravesend,  but  getting  it  back  because  it  had 
an  English  instead  of  an  Irish  stamp!  Would  the  English  en- 
dure such  things  for  long  ?  Since  1890  this  crying  abuse  has 
been  removed,  and  Russian  doctors  may  practise  In  Finland  on 
ob.serving  a  certain  formality.  But  they  are  not  eligible  to 
serve  in  hospitals,  asylums,  municipalities,  or  as  workmen's 
doctors  in  factories." 

The  Russians  therefore  claim  : 

"  We  are  now  minded  to  be  masters  in  our  own  house.  As 
Finland  is  a  part  of  the  Empire,  its  institutions  must  mirror 
forth  that  relation  of  subordination.  The  autonomy  which  we 
have  promised  to  respect  shall  not  be  abolished  or  whittled 
awa}'.     The  Diet  shall  remain  and  make  laws  as  before.     But 


the  laws  that  deal  with  Imperial  as  distinguished  from  local 
Finnish  interests  shall  be  given  by  the  Imperial  legislative 
chambers,  in  which  Finnish  representatives  shall  sit.  Surely 
that  is  rational  and  fair.  For  Imperial  legislation  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  fullest  measure  of  autonomy.  Look  at  the 
German  Empire,  which  offers  us  numerous  instances  of  this 
compatibility." 

A  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  "FOURTH" 

THE  BIRTH  of  a  great  nation,  and  not  merely  the  issue 
of  a  political  quarrel  to  the  advantage  of  opprest  colon- 
ists, is  really  the  main  thing  to  be  commemorated  on 
our  greatest  of  anniversaries,  declares  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
Of  late  years,  thinks  this  important  Canadian  organ,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  doing 
justice  to  England,  and  not  merely  cursing  George  III.  and  the 
British  in  general.  The  earlier  way  of  celebrating  the  "  glori- 
ous Fourth  "  is  obsolete,  we  are  told : 

"  In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Revolution  it  was 
natural  that  the  event  should  be  represented  as  the  result  of 
a  violent  quarrel.  England  felt  that  she  had  suffered  a  loss, 
and  that  a  great  empire  had  been  severed.  The  revolting 
Americans  rejoiced  in  their  triumph  over  a  powerful  nation. 
Much  was  made  of  the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and  they 
were  taught  to  believe  that  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the 
grip  of  a  tyrant.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  an  occasion  for  heated 
rhetoric,  for  fiery  denunciations  of  George  III.  and  his 
Ministers." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  history  the  American  colonists  of 
Jefferson's  day  were  much  better  off  than  the  colonists  of  other 
nations.  The  grievances  they  complained  of  resulted  from 
short-sighted  statesmanship  and  not  from  such  tyranny  as  turned 
the  colonists  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into  rebels.  As  this  writer 
remarks : 

"  They  enjoyed  more  substantial  freedom  than  the  people  of 
England  itself.  The  commercial  restrictions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  were  the  natural  products  of  an  age  of  restric- 
tion. The  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  was  not  an  act  of  cruel 
oppression,  but  a  piece  of  pedantry  and  parish  politics." 

Our  national  anniversary  is  not  to  be  celebrated  as  anything 
more  than  the  date  when  a  vast  continent  was  left  to  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  owned,  governed,  and 
developed  as  they  thought  fit.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  our 
country  must  in  the  long  run  have  inevitably  detached  itself 
from  the  English  Government.     These  are  his  words  :• 

"  America  could  not  have  been  long  governed  from  England. 
Its  population  was  destined  soon  to  exceed  that  of  England. 
Communication  was  slow  ;  it  was  many  years  before  the  age  of 
steamboats  and  telegraphs.  The  working  out  of  a  scheme  of 
Imperial  federation  would  therefore  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  idea  of  colonial  self- 
government,  combined  with  Imperial  unity,  was  not  developed 
until  seventy  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  many  British  statesmen  declared  that  the  two  things, 
were  incompatible." 

Thei-G  is  much  practical  good  sense  and  wisdom  in  the  sen- 
tences in  which  he  concludes  that  the  spread-eagle  kind  of 
oratory  with  which  the  national  holiday  was  once  honored,  and, 
perhaps,  sometimes  dishonored,  practically  missed  the  essential 
point  of  the  celebration.  The  American  Revolution  was  the 
making  of  a  people  and'  not  merely  the  abolition  of  an  abuse. 
Thus  we  read : 

"  In  course  of  time  we  msy  roe  the  American  Revolution  com- 
memorated not  as  an  act  of  destructive  violence,  but  as  a  crea- 
tion ;  not  as  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel,  but  as  a  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  free  institutions.  All  humanity  is  the  gainer  be- 
cause the  experiment  of  republican  government  has  teen 
worked  out  upon  a  vast  scale,  and  its  faults  as  well  as  its  merits 
displayed.  The  advocates  of  a  sane  Fourth  of  July  should  not 
content  themselves  with  denouncing  firecrackers.  They  should 
strive  to  make  the  commemoration  worthy  of  an  event  of  world- 
wide importance. " 
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A  TUNNEL  THROUGH  THE 
ANDES 

THE  "HEART  OF  THE  ANDES"  was 
one  of  those  wonderful  pictures  of  F.  S. 
Church  which  created  a  sensation  through- 
out Europe  by  its  mysterious  beauty  and  impres- 
siveness.  Hitherto  the  public  had  known  of  the 
Andes  only  through  the  pages  of  Humboldt's 
"  Cosmos.  ■■  The  great  rampart  that  divided  Latin 
America  into  two  worlds  had  scarcely  been  ex- 
plored and  never  pierced  by  a  steel  highway. 
This  mighty  mountain  chain  has  at  last  been 
bi-oken  through.  The  Andes  have  been  traversed 
by  a  tunnel  and  a  railroad  connects  the  Atlantic 
town  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Pacific  Valparaiso. 
Argentina's  centenary  celebration  of  her  inde- 
pendence derives  an  additional  glory  from  the 
completion  of  a  work  which  can  be  paralleled  only 
by  the  Panama  Canal.  "  The  importance  of  the 
■present  railroad,"  says  Mr.  H.  Leblond  in  the 
Tour  dii  Monde  (Paris),  "can  not  be  overesti- 
mated," and  he  continues  in  the  following  strain: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  works  and  the 
most  fruitful  in  prosperous  consequences  that  transatlantic  en- 
gineers have  hitherto  accomplished.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
the  second  on  the  planet  in  its  average  height,  was  for  South 
America  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  rapid  and  con- 
venient communication  between  the  two  ocean  basins  separ- 
ated by  the  continent.  Valparaiso,  the  great  port  of  Chile, 
is,    in    direct  
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line,  about 
900  miles  from 
Buenos  Aires. 
Up  to  the 
present  time  a 
dweller  in  the 
latter  town 
who  wished 
to  reach  his 
neighbors  in 
Chile   had    to 

make  a  passage  of  four  times  that  distance,  and  to  face  the 
perilous  windings  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  the  storms 
of  two  oceans.  That  is,  to  sail  three  or  four  thousand  miles, 
spend  four  or  five  days  on  the  sea,  to  reach  a  point  now  at- 
tainable in  thirty-six  hours." 
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•NOW   THE   FIRST   SNOWY    PEAKS   ARE    VISIBLE." 
scene  from  the  car-window  on  the  road  crossing  the  Andes. 

This  writer  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  difficulties/attend- 
ing the  work  from  snow,  earthquakes,  and  outbursts  of  springs. 
The  point  where  the  tunnel  begins  is  in  the  region  of  eternal 
snow,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Snow-plows  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  to  overcome  initial  obstacles.     Of  the 

carrying  out 
of  the  task  he 
tells  us: 
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THE   ROUTE  ACROSS   THE   ANDES 


S(  ENEKY    AS    VAUIKU   AS   IT  IS   SUBLIME.  ' 


"  For  the 
past  two  or 
three  years 
the  labor  be- 
came exceed- 
ingly painful 
and  costly. 
Fifteen  hun- 
dred men  was  the  average  number  at  work  on  the  tunnel.  They 
were  divided  into  three  gangs,  each  at  work  for  eight  hours. 
The  Italian  laborers,  who  have  pierced  most  of  the  great  tun- 
nels of  Europe,  found  themselves  unequal  to  this  work.  They 
could  not  stand  the  climate,  in  these  heights  of  the  Andes, 
where  it  is  both  damp  and  cold.  They  deserted  to 
a  man.  It  was  discovered  that  the  peons  of  Chile 
were  best  fitted  for  this  task.  As  they  were  ac- 
customed to  the  climate  they  suffered  no  incon- 
venience, but  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  tunnel 
English  and  Scotch  miners  were  employed." 

The  transandine  tunnel  is  longer  than  the  trans- 
alpine Mont  Cenis  and  Gothard  tunnels.  To  quote 
further  from  the  Tour  du  Monde: 

"  An  engineer  would  find  more  subjects  for  as- 
tonishment in  the  tunnels  of  the  Alps ;  an  econo- 
mist, a  poet,  an  artist,  a  mere  globe-trotter  will 
find  in  his  thirty-six  hours  passage  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Valparaiso,  from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
an  incomparable  succession  of  scenery  as  varied 
as  it  is  sublime.  There  are  verdant  plains,  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  populated.  On  leaving  Men- 
doza  the  first  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  seen  to  rise 
gradually.  The  heights  which  the  line  then  as- 
cends are  recognized  by  the  change  of  climate 
and  vegetation.  Chasms  are  crossed,  and  now  ^he 
first  snowy  peaks  are  visible.  How  wonderful  is 
their  coloring,  rose,  bronze,  azure,  purple !  At 
last  the  immensity  of  the  Pacific  is  discernible, 
and  Chile  unfolds  before  our  eyes.  We  have 
crossed  South  America  in  a  few  hours!  " — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  GERMAN  IDEA  OF  FRENCH  WEAKNESS 

THAT  FRANCE  desires  peace  because  she  is  a  dying 
nation,  and  knows  her  increasing  feebleness,  is  the  claim 
of  the  Boirsrn-Coiiricr  (Berlin),  a  strong  Pan-Germanist 
organ.  The  gradual  depopulation  of  the  Gallic  territory  is 
iiKjked  upon  as  ominous,  and  France  is  trembling  before  Ger- 
many, as  witnessed  by  the  pacific  interview  between  Mr.  Pichon, 
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Germany  has  only  been  too  slow  in  copying,  altho  viewing  them 
with  envy." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IF   THK    KRENTH    POPULATION    GOES   ON    DECREASING. 

An  Knglish  paper  makes  this  striking  (fiagrani  to  show  how  the 
map  of  Kiirope  would  look  by  1950  if  the  area  of  France  should 
■shrink  in  proporiioii  to  the  decline  in  i)Opulation. 

the  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  Kaiser  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion. In  a  recent  article  on  "  France  and  Peace  "  this  imperial- 
istic organ  takes  the  view  that  a  sinking  birth-rate  is  gradually 
killing  French  patriotism  and  courage: 

"  France  is  so  absolutely  inferior  to  Germany  in  population 
and  consequently  in  capacity  for  self-defense  that  no  one  not 
absolutely  blind  would  think  the  Gaul  in  any  way  capable  of 
encountering  a  struggle  with  the  Teuton,  unless  the  former  has 
the  assistance  of  powerful  allies.  A  strange  spectacle  is  pre- 
.sented  by  this  nation — once  so  self-confident  and  proud !  The 
sentiment  of  power  and  predominance  has  been  utterly  quenched 
in  the  heart  of  Frenchmen.  How  else  could  we  account  for  the 
frequent  assertions  in  the  French  press  of  such  phrases  as  that 
France  still  enjoys  the  great  sympathy  of  the  world,  that  she 
still  occupies  among  the  nations  her  former  place  of  pride. 
These  utterances  appear  to-  have  as  their  object  the  conceal- 
ment  of  her  own  consciousness  of  weakness  and  the  feebleness 
that  reigns  at  the  heart  of  the  nation." 

The  import  of  the  conversation  between  the  Emperor  William 
and  Mr.  Pichon,  declares  the  Boeisen-Coztrier,  was  exaggerated. 
It  was  French  optimism,  dictated  by  a  sart  of  terror,  that  sug- 
gested the  tone  taken  by  the*  Freftch  papers. 

The  opinion  of  the  Berlin  Pan-Germanist  paper  is,  ho^'cver, 
controverted  by  the  editor  of  th*-  EUaesser  Journal  (Stras- 
burg).  In  an  eloquent  tirade  agairtst  German  materialism  Mi. 
I /eon  Boll  exclaims  : 

"  These  calculator?  can  n-jt  measure  the  power  and  endurance 
of  a  nation  by  counting  the  number  cf  its  battalions  and  its 
field-pieces.  They  fail  to  understand  that  th?re  is  a  limit  to 
the  efficiency  of  numbers.  The  support  ar;d  transportation  of 
an  army  must  always  be  reckoned  on  when  we  calculate  its 
efficiency  as  available  in  the  fiald.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
so  many  mi'hons  of  m?n  under  arms.  What  is  much  more  im- 
portant is  to  have  the  power  of  supporting  them,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  cedit  abroad  necessary  for  maintaining  a  campaign. 
It  is  absolutely  nonsensical  for  a  Pan-Germanist  newspaper  to 
talk  of  the  weakness  and  inferiority  of  France  in  comparison 
with  Germany,  while  France  possesses  an  army  admirably  dis- 
ci.:l:ned  equipped,  and  organized,  which  has  adopted  year  by 
year  th..:e  nev/  inventions  and  modem   improvements   which 


THE   ROOSEVELT  GERMANY  SAW 

THE  SOLDIER  Roosevelt  appears  particularly  to  have 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  Berlin,  where  the  spirit 
of  militarism  is  so  rampant.  It  is  as  a  commander  of 
the  Rough  Riders  that  he  is  especially  delightful  to  German 
eyes.  "  The  simple  and  open-minded  character  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  him  at  once  a  favorite  with  all  those  many  persons  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,"  declares  the  semiofficial  Continental 
Correspondence  (Berlin).  But  it  was  as  a  fighting  man  and  a 
commander  of  fighting  men  that  he  won  the  heart  of  the 
Germans,  and  we  read : 

"  Straightforward  and  outspoken  as  the  ex-President  may  be, 
there  are,  so  to  speak,  two  souls  in  his  breast :  that  of  the  sin- 
cere friend  of  peace  and  that  of  the  born  soldier.  His  desire 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  is  known  everywhere,  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  his  visits  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
were  intended  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
various  nations.  As  he  traveled  merely  as  a  private  person, 
\i\6  proposals  were  of  course  without  any  official  character. 

"  But  the  winner  of  the  Peace  Prize  is  at  the  same  time  with 
heart  and  soul  a  soldier,  and  this  quality  became  very  con- 
spicuous during  his  short  stay  in  Germany.  In  his  address  to 
the  students  of  Berlin  University  he  dwelt  on  the  primary  im- 
portance of  warlike  qualities  in  the  most  advanced  nations,  and 
mentioned  the  military  maneuver  he  had  seen  at  Doeberitz  as 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  spectacle  he  had  seen  on 
his  tour.  On  the  maneuver  field  he  was  again  the  Colonel  of 
the  Rough  Riders  and  enjoyed  the  ride  on  the  spirited  horse 
placed  at  his  disposal.  That  he  met  his  old  friend  Count  Goetzen, 
who  had  been  a  Rough  Rider  himself,  and  that  he  was  told  of  a 
special  report  written  on  the  Emperor's  order  by  this  officer  on 
Roosevelt's  own  regiment,  pleased  the  ex-President  exceedingly." 


fhotojtrsph  by  Miss    Muiidy. 
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RACIAL   FERTILITY  AND  WAR 

OVER-PRODUCTION  of  offspring-"  race-suicide  "  by 
suffocation  instead  of  by  starvation— is  responsible,  we 
are  now  told,  for  the  impulse  that  is  driving  the  great 
nations  toward  war.  Germany  has  outgrown  her  territory  and 
must  seize  on  some  of  Great  Britain's  colonial  overflow  terri- 
tory ;  Japan  is  similarly 
plethoric  with  popula- 
tion and  must  disgorge 
into  our  Philippines. 
This  is  the  simple  ex- 
planation of  modern  mil- 
itarism offered  by  Henry 
M.  Hyde,  writing  under 
the  title  that  heads  this 
article,  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chi- 
cago, June).  His  theory 
has  the  advantage  that 
most  of  the  great  world- 
movements  in  recorded 
history  may  be  traced  to 
this  cause,  from  the 
Aryan  migration  to  the 
daily  influx  of  Poles  and 
Hungarians  on  our  own 
shores.  After  dwelling 
on'  the  recent  huge  in- 
crease of  armaments, 
the  hasty  building  of 
dreadnoughts,  the  war- 
scares  in  England,  the  eager  toasts  on  German  battle-ships  "  to 
the  Day  "' — meaning  the  day  when  the  Kaiser  shall  turn  loose 
his  dogs  of  war  on  Britain— the  writer  goes  on  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  world  ?  What  is  the  disease 
from  which  civilization  suffers  ?  And  where  are  the  physicians 
who  shall  prescribe  the  necessary  remedies? 

"  Pending  an  answer  to  these  ancient  and  disputed  questions 
it  is  desired  to  point  out  certain  facts  which  may  help  to  explain 
the  present  situation  and  to  ask  whether,  because  of  these  facts. 
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the  nations  may  not,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  be  driven 
,  into  war  ? 

"  In  1800  France  had  4,000,000  more  population  than  Germany. 
At  that  time  both  nations  occupied  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  territory,  about  200,000  square  miles  each.  The 
density'  of  population  in  France  was  134  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
Germany  it  was  113. 

"  In  the  last  hundred  years  the  fertility  of  the  German  nation 
has  been  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  sent  more 
than  6,000,000  emigrants  to  the  United  States  and  millions  more 
to  other  foreign  countries,  it  has  increased  its  home  population 
t)  64,000,000,  nearly  triple  the  number  in  1800.  During  the 
same  period  the  population  of  France,  which  has  sent  practically 
no  immigrants  abroad,  has  increased  by  less  than  50  per  cent. 
And,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  spite  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
the  territory  of  the  two  nations  has  remained  practically  the 
same — approximately  200,000  .square  miles  each. 

"  At  present  the  density  of  population  in  the  German  Empire 
is  303  to  the  square  mile.     What  that  means  may  be  grasped  by 


considering  that  if  the  United  States  was  as  thickly  populated 
as  Germany  is  at  the  present  time  we  should  have  900,000,000 
people  -ten  times  our  present  population.  In  other  words  the 
present  density  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  only  30  to 
the  square  mile. 

"  If  there  were  ten  men  to  the  present  one  on  every  acie  in 
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the  United  States  some  of  us  would  certainly  think  of  moving. 
Indeed,  there  is  already  some  complaint  that  the  country  is 
getting  overcrowded.  This  year  alone  nearly  100,000  farmers 
from  the  Western  States  moved  across  the  line  into  Canada, 
where  land  is  still  plenty  and  unsettled.  If  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  was  shut  up  within  the  limits  of 
Texas,  the  Lone  Stai-  State  would  be  little  more  crowded  than 
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is  Germany  at  the  present  time.  Put  the  strongest  navy  in  the 
world  across  the  Gulf  from  Texas  and  line  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  with  camps  of  armed  men  and  one  may  get  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  German  situation. 

"  But  granted  that  Germany  now  holds  all  the  people  it  can 
support  -where  may  the  loyal  German  go  and  remain  under  the 
German  flag?  The  German  colonies  are  small,  scattering,  and 
not  well  fitted  for  the  home  of  white  men.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Germans  in  various  parts  of  South  America, 
where  the  country  is  still  undeveloped.  But  the  United  States 
holds  all  this  continent  under  the  protection  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  forbids  the  hoisting  of  a  foreign  flag.  Almostiall 
the  rest  of  the  undeveloped  world  which  is  counted  a  white 
man's  country  is  part  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Where  and  how  shall  the  immensely  virile  and  fertile  Ger- 
manic race  find  a  new  home  and  a  new  empire  over  seas  ?  Or 
will  it,  with  the  greatest  army  in  the  woild  at  its  command  and 
a  tremendous  war  fleet  in  the  making,  sit  tight  within  its  nar- 


En^na-    !■!■<■     im^i^^lm^^^  imi    tm     imi    im     im   ^m^^t^Ji^Ji^ 

Austria  ~  ^t^mK^mt^^l^^ 
rroncc  ~  ^l^^^t^mt^ 

AT  THE  END  OF  THREE  YEARS. 

Comparative  naval  strength  of  the  nations,  in  (Jreadnoiiglits,  in  l'.ii:i. 
The  I'niled  States  lias  six  dreadnoughts,  built  and  tmlldiii;;. 

row  boundaries  at  home  until  famine  and  pestilence  sap  its 
vitality  and  reduce  its  numbers?  It  may  do  that,  it  may  allow 
millions  of  its  sons  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  father- 
land, or  it  may  -the  last  terrible  alternative  is  the  one  of  which 
the  world  stands  in  dread. 

"  In  the  Far  East  the  case  is  exactly  the  same.  Japan,  penned 
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A    CINEPHOTOCHAPH    CAMERA, 

Which  takes  the  "moving  portraits."  ,  It  is  open,  showing  the  disk. 

in  its  narrow  islands,  with  nearly  50,000,000  of  warlike  people 
crowded  into  160,000  square  miles  of  land,  is  already  overflow- 
ing into  Korea.  Even  with  conscious  design 
and  mere  mercenary  ambition  left  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  impossible  that  the  race 
should  not  look  with  envy  on  the  fertile  Phil- 
ippine Islands  to  the  south,  which  have  more 
than  two-thirds  the  area  of  their  own  terri- 
tory and  are  populated  by  only  a  few  mil- 
lions of  people,  many  of  them  savages." 


Looking  at 
"zoetrope' 


ONE   KIND  OF  INVENTOR 

UNDER  THE  HEADING  "  An  Un- 
fortunate Type  of  Inventor, "  a  pen- 
portrait  that  most  of  us  will  recog- 
nize is  given  in  The  American  Machinist 
(New  York,  May  5)  by  Samuel  L.  Piatt. 
This  type  of  cock-sure  impractical  pseudo- 
inventor,  Mr.  Piatt  says,  is  apt  to  think  he 
has  a  new  and  better  way'of  doing  any  and 
every  thing,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 
We  read : 

"  Complicated  matters  that  would  worry 
and  fret  the  average  business  man,  he  takes 
up  with  extreme  confidence,  relying  on  his 
power  of  invention  to  carry  him  through. 
Lack  of  experience  is  seldom  a  drawback  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  Evolving,  as  he 
does,  everything  from  his  own  standpoint,  he  never  seems  to 
think  that  the  experience,  training,  or  ideas  of  another  are 
of  any  value  whatever,  nor  does  he  even  realize  that  the  lawyer, 
business  man,  and  salesman  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  his  invention  as  he  is  himself ;  the  same  as  the  intermediates 
in  a  train  of  gears  are  necessary. 

"  No  matter  what  his  invention  is,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  the 
human  family  must  have  to  insure  its  farther  progress ;  the  one 
thmg  that  the  world  is  standing  with  open  arms  ready  to  receive 
the  minute  he  sees  fit  to  present  it. 

-  With  his  keen  perception  he  saw  this  great  need  and  set  to 
work  immediately.  By  diligent  effort,  careful  study  and  experi- 
ment, he  has  evolved  in  his  mind  the  very  thing  to  meet  this 
requirement  and  it  is  all  finished  -with  the  exception  of  one 
minor  unimportant,  insignificant  detail  that  will  only  take  the 
fraction  of  a  second  to  perfect  just  as  soon  as  he  can  spare  that 
amount  of  time. 

*u"  '^^n  ^^'"^"^  ^'"  "ot  have  to  be  created,  because  he  answered 
the  call  of  the  world  for  this  one  thing  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  age.  The  sales,  figured  on  the  population  of  this 
continent  and  augmented  by  the  European  countries  and  the 
world  at  large,  are  wonderful  when  viewed  through  his  eyes 
There  seems  to  be  just  as  great  a  field  for  the  invention! 
whether  it  is  some  attachment  to  a  sewing-machine  or  even  a 
Lick  telescope ;  if  the  latter,  it  will  necessitate  one  in  every 


well-regulated  family.  'Think  what  that  means.'  The  in- 
vention is  simplicity  itself,  nothing  ever  approached  it.  'A 
child,  even  the  merest  infant,  can  operate  it.'  With  the 
model  before  him  he  demonstrates  this— a  lever  moved  up,  a 
handwheel  turned  three-quarters  of  a  revolution  to  the  right,  a 
thumb-screw  loosened,  an  indicator  set  to  its  proper  place  on  a 
dial  and  it  is  ready  to  do  its  work— with,  of  course,  that  one  little 
exception  mentioned  above.  On  the  back  of  an  envelop  he 
shows  how  he  had  thought  of  doing,  before  he  realized  that  there 
was  a  simpler  way,  not  yet  quite  perfected  in  his  mind.  Just 
as  soon  as  this  is  taken  care  of,  he  is  going  to  put  in  his  appli- 
cation for  a  patent,  but  in  the  mean  time  is  arranging  for  the 
stock  company  to  manufacture  it." 

This  company  is  to  be  financed  on  the  basis  of  distrust  of  the 
outsider's  honesty  and  good  intentions  and  of  precaution  to  pro- 
tect the  inventor  at  the  expense  of  the  man  with  the  money. 
Add  that  the  inventor  himself  is  bankrupt  and  his  associates 
incompetent,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  Fair  and  broad- 
minded  men,  Mr.  Piatt  goes  on  to  say,  are  not  inclined  to  take 
up  with  propositions  of  this  kind,  and  the  inventor,  not  willing 
to  change  his  ideas,  takes  up  with  any  one  he  can  get  and  be- 
comes the  victim  of  unscrupulous  men : 

"  Herein  lies  the  foundation  of  so  many  stories  of  inventors 
losing  the  reward  of  their  inventions.  The 
very  things  they  fought  so  hard  to  prevent 
are  brought  on  by  their  own  precaution  to 
guard  themselves  beyond  the  point  of  fair- 
ness to  the  outsider. 

"  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the 
world  owes  much  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  many  of  them  have  reaped  the 
reward  due  them,  while  others  have  been 
much  less  fortunate.  The  inventor  is  apt 
to  blame  the  world  for  this,  but  as  there  are 
many  sides  to  every  question  let  him  stop 
a  moment  and  consider  the  outsider's  point 
of  view,  his  rights  and  ideas.  By  so  doing, 
he  will  generally  find  it  much  easier  to  get 
the  capital  needed  and  assure  himself  as 
well  as  the  outsiders  of  the  profits  due  each 
in  the  invention's  advancement,  thereby, 
bringing  about  a  harmonious  condition." 


the  moving  photographs  in  the 
frame  used  for  exhibiting  tliem. 


MOVING  PORTRAITS-The  taking  of 
photographic  portraits  in  series  on  a  film, 
which  when  viewed  through  an  appropriate 
device  gives  the  same  illusion  of  motion  as  in 
the  cinematograph,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  these  columns.  The  accompanying 
pictures  of  the  devices  used  are  from  The  R- 
lustrated  London  News,  which  says  of  them : 


"  The  cinephotographic  apparatus  is  by  no  means  as  elaborate 
as  the  cinematograph  ;  it  is  designed  to  yield  moving  portraits, 
not  elaborate  living  pic- 
tures. In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  apparatus,  a 
series  of  twenty-four 
portraits  is  taken  on  a 
disk  with  a  sensitized 
edge,  one-twenty-fourth 
of  the  edge  being  ex- 
posed at  a  time  until  the 
circle  is  complete.  The 
prints  made  from  this 
are  placed  on  a  disk  de- 
signed to  revolve  at  the 
same  speed  as  that  on 
which  the  portraits  were 
taken,  and,  turning  in 
the  special  box  made  for 
the  purpose,  seem  to 
blend  one  with  the  other 
and  give  the  illusion  of 
movement  upon  the  part 

01    the    Sitter.     In    the  a  special  cixephotograph  laxterx 

case     of    the    disk    for       To  project  the  living  portraits  on  a  screen. 
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A    DISK    EDGED    WITH    TWENTY-FOUR    PHOTOGRAPHS.  A    DISK    WITH    A    SPIRAL    OF    SEVENTV-FIVE    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Seen  one  after  the  other  as  they  pass  an  aperture  in  the  special  apparatus,  the  images  seem  to  blend,  and  so  give  the  illusion  of  movement. 

"MOVING   PORTRAITS." 


seventy-five  portraits,  the  photographs  are  taken  in  such  a  way 
that  they  form  a  spiral,  and  the  prints  are  exhibited  in  the 
same  way.  Obviously  the  cinephotograph  owes  a  good  deal  to 
the  old  kinetoscope,  as  does,  of  course,  the  cinematograph." 


ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  BY  BALLOON 

PROJECTS  of  transatlantic  flight  have  not  been  lacking 
in  the  past,  but  so  long  as  the  only  available  vehicle  was 
the  spherical  drifting  balloon,  they  were  hardly  to  be 
considered  seriously.  The  advance  of  the  large  dirigible  balloon 
to  a  stage  of  development  where  it  can  be  called  an  "  air-ship  " 
without  evoking  smiles  of  derision  has  given  new  impetus  to 
such  schemes.  One  of  the  latest,  proposed  by  an  American 
journalist,  Mr.  Joseph  Brucker,  is  taken  with  sufficient  serious- 
ness by  Engineering  (London,  May  13)  to  warrant  an  extended 
article  discussing  the  features  of  the  plan  and  the  route  to  be 
selected.     Says  this  paper : 

"  A  committee  has  been  formed,  which,  on  both  technical  and 
financial  grounds,  is  capable  of  starting  this  project  on  the  road 
to  fulfilment.  The  scheme  has  advanced  to  the  point  of  placing 
contracts  with  German  firms  of  recognized  standing,  who  are 
prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment,  which  will  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  a  dirigible  balloon  of  large  dimensions,  a 
stout,  seaworthy  boat,  to  be  attached  to  the  air-ship,  and  to  be 
used  in  case  of  accident  to  the  aerial  apparatus.  The  plan  in- 
volves, therefore,  not  only  the  carriage  of  a  certain  number  of 
passengers  across  the  Atlantic,  but  also  of  a  vessel,  in  which 
the  journey  might  have  been  made.  While  we  commend  the 
caution  thus  exhibited,  it  is  evident  that  transoceanic  flight, 
handicapped  in  this  manner,  will  make  little  progress. 

"  The  balloon  itself  is  necessarily  a  serious  affair,  but  far  less 
capacious  than  a  Zeppelin.  It  will  be  of  elliptic  form,  about 
160  feet  long,  and  nearly  50  feet  in  diameter  in  the  center.  To 
obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  solar  radiation,  the  gas- 
bag will  be  enclosed  in  an  outer  covering  of  some  non-heat- 
conducting  material,  leaving  an  air-space  of  4  or  6  inches  be- 
tween this  covering  and  the  gas-bag  proper.  At  the  same  time 
a  ballonet  of  peculiar  construction,  which  is  still  a  matter  for 
experiment,  will  be  provided.  In  this  way  it  is  assumed  that 
the  loss  of  gas  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  no  untoward 
circumstances  arise  from  the  inevitable  heating  of  the  balloon 
covering.  Immediately  under  the  balloon  there  is  to  be  a  plat- 
form capable  of  accommodating  a  crew,  who  will  have  to  attend 
to  the  steering,   balancing,  ga.s-control,   etc.  ;  and  below  this. 


again,  in  the  place  the  car  usually  occupies,  will  be  a  substan- 
tial boat,  30  feet  long  and  about  9  feet  beam.  In  the  hold  of 
this  boat  will  be  carried  a  motor  of  some  40  horse-power,  capable 
of  revolving  the  air-propeller,  or,  if  adverse  circumstances 
supervene,  the  screw  of  the  boat  when  lowered  into  the  water. 
This  boat  also  carries  a  large  tank  of  petrol,  provisions,  kitchen 
galley,  etc. 

"  Numerous  ingenious  devices  have  been  introduced,  and  that 
the  scheme  is  practicable  for  a  certain  distance  may  possibly 
be  admitted.  But  the  step  from  covering  a  few  hundred  miles 
on  land  to  one  of  some  thousands  over  sea  is  a  formidable  one. 
It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  risks  increase  with  the 
square  of  the  distance  traversed.  One  would  like  to  have  more 
assurance  on  the  question  of  navigation,  or  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  position.  Ocean  currents  of  a  slow-moving  and 
well-recognized  type,  and  of  whose  position  the  navigator  is 
perfectly  aware,  can  work  very  disastrously  on  ships,  and  it 
seems  not  impossible  but  that  in  the  swifter  and  unknown  aerial 
currents  there  may  lurk  a  source  of  danger  which  has  been  very 
inadequately  apprehended.  One  can  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  the  compass  would  become  useless,  and  sextant  observa- ' 
tions  more  uncertain  than  on  the  unstable  deck  of  a  ship. " 

What  course  should  an  air-ship  follow  across  the  Atlantic  ? 
The  shortest  course,  the  writer  asserts,  would  be  far  from  pref- 
erable here.  The  one  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind.  Owing  to  the  direction  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  trade  winds  the  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  spring, 
and  the  aeronauts  will  sail  from  Europe  to  America.  Not  only 
will  the  force  and  direction  of  this  current  prove  of  great  as- 
sistance, but  in  the  zone  in  which  it  obtains  there  is  small  vari- 
ation in  the  daily  temperature.  Since  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  gas  at  a  constant  temperature,  this  fact  is  also  in  favor  of 
the  route,  etc.,  of  the  scheme.     To  quote  again: 

"  The  greatest  chance  of  success,  therefore,  points  to  a  course 
which,  starting  from  Cadiz,  will  pass  by  Madeira  and  Teneriffe, 
and  maintaining  a  generally  west-southwest  direction,  will  en- 
deavor to  make  Porto  Rico.  Thence  along  the  chain  of  islands 
leading  to  Havana,  this  course  is  easy.  On  leaving  Cuba,  New 
Orleans  will  be  the  goal,  and,  finally,  to  New  York." 

The  whole  passage  involves  a  journey  of  more  than  7,000 
miles,  which  it  is  estimated  can  be  covered  in  five  or  six  days, 
altho  the  air-ship  will  be  provided  with  gasoline  and  equipment 
for  much  longer.     We  read  further : 

"  Supposing  the  experiment  is  carried  to  a  successful  issue, 
it  will  be  asked.  What  does  it  prove  ?    What  new  scientific  fact 
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has  been  grained?  What  prospects  does  it  open  up  for  improved 
locomotion  or  more  economical  modes  of  transit?  We  must  con- 
fess that,  however  dazzlingly  the  project  may  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  however  convincingly  it  displays  the  power  of 
science  and  ingrenuity,  it  will  remain,  we  believe,  a  barren  re- 
sult. The  promoters  must  naturally  take  a  more  hopeful  view. 
They  urge  that  meteorology  will  be  provided  with  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  trade  winds,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  while  aeronautical  problems 
will  be  studied  on  a  scale  which  will  remove  the  hindrances  by 
which  advance  is  now  beset,  and  introduce  processes  that  will 
revolutionize  the  [ordinary  methods  of  travel.  Advocates  of 
aviation  foresee  the  construction  of  air-ships  that  will  have  a 
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ERRORS    OF   MERCATOK  S    MAP. 

Mercator's  chart  below,  and  the  "gores"  of  a  "globe"  above, 
both  to  the  same  scale  (at  the  horizon).  The  excess  of  black  in  the 
Mercator's  chart  is  the  exact  extent  of  the  error. 

•.elocity  which,  combined  with  that  of  the  trade  wind,  will 
transport  the  hardy  aeronaut  to  America  in  the  short  space  of 
fifty  hours.  We  find  it  difficult  to  share  these  roseate  views, 
at  least  es  the  result  of  a  single  experiment.  .  .  .  The  possibili- 
ties of  the  dirigible  balloon  seem  limited  to  being  the  burden- 
bearing  machine  of  the  future,  capable  of  carrying  considerable 
tonnage  at  a  low  speed.  In  this  capacity  a  very  useful  career 
li-^s  before  it." 


OCCUPATION  AND  LONGEVITY -The  influence  of  employ- 
ment on  mortality  is  discust  in  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  James  C. 
Dunlor^,  of  the  Scottish  Faculty  of  Actuaries,  reviewed  in  The 
Loucet  (London).  Arranging  occupations  in  six  groups,  the 
reviewer  notes  that  "the  first  or  healthiest  group  contains  the 
chief  professional  occupations— e.g.,  the  clerical,  the  legal,  and 
the  medical  professions."     He  continues: 

"The  exceptional  healthiness  of  the  clergy  is  everywhere 
accepted  as  an  established  fact.  They  enjoy  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  life,  and  the  highest  probability  of  attaining  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  In  all  the  English  and  Scottish  studies, 
as  well  as  in  the  studies  of  France  and  Switzerland,  the  clergy 
have  invariably  been  credited  with  a  remarkably  low  death-rate. 
Lawyers  also  would  appear  to  be  a  very  healthy  group.  Their 
life  expectation  exceeds  that  of  the  general  community  by  2.7 
years.  Their  probability  of  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  is 
more  favorable  than  that  of  other  men,  and  so  is  their  compara- 
tive mortality  figure.     Altho,  according  to  Parisian  ex;perience. 


lawyers  enjoy  fairly  long  lives,  Swiss  experience,  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  them  to  suffer  a  higher  rate  of  mortality.  Accord- 
ing to  Scottish  experience,  the  medical  profession  suffer  a  mor- 
tality somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  other  men.  In  Paris  the 
death-rates  of  our  profession  are  low,  while  in  Switzerland,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  reverse  holds  true.  In  the  last  or  sixth  of 
Dr.  Dunlop's  groups  are  included  several  occupations  of  a  casual 
or  intermittent  character  which  are  calculated  to  offer  refuge 
to  the  derelicts  of  other  occupations.  To  this  fact,  rather  than 
to  the  hazardous  nature  of  employment,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
heavy  mortality  experienced  by  those  included  in  this  group. 
In  Group  6  are  classed  coal-heavers,  messengers,  dock  laborers, 
costermongers,  and  general  laborers,  all  of  which  experience  a 
death-rate  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  their  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  less  than  that  of  other  males  by  from  two  to 
eight  years.  General  laborers  are  the  most  unfortunate  of  all ; 
their  expectation  of  life  at  age  twenty-five  is  only  twenty-eight 
years,  and  is  therefore  in  defect  of  the  average  by  more  than 
nine  years." 


MERCATOR'S  MAP  REVISED  FOR 
LANDSMEN 

THE  BEST  MAPS  are  those  made  for  seamen  ;  in  these 
the  form  of  projection  is  selected  that  represents  best 
the  form  of  the  great  oceans,  sacrificing,  when  neces- 
sary, accuracy  of  delineation  of  the  continents.  For  charts, 
Mercator's  projection  is  generally  used,  and  this  is  particularly 
inaccurate  when  applied  to  land  maps  of  world-wide  extent.  In 
a  paper  on  "  A  New  Land  Map  of  the  World,"  contributed  to  The 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazinehy  Bernard  J.  S.  Cahill,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  now  printed  in  a  separate 
pamphlet,  the  author  discusses  the  form  of  projection  that  will 
best  represent  land  masses  without  considering  the  oceans,  and 
arrives  at  some  interesting  results.     He  writes : 

"  Mercator  himself  and  all  other  navigators  and  geographers 
were  well  aware  that  this  chart  was  merely  an  instrument  to 
lay  out  the  boundary  coasts  of  oceans  in  such  a  way  that  oblique 
and  curved  courses  from  place  to  place  (on  a  globe)  could  be 
reduced  to  straight  lines,  and  so  worked  out  with  log  and  com- 
pass. This  necessitated  gross  exaggeration  of  the  actual  out- 
lines of  the  earth  as  one  recedes  from  the  equator. 

"  But  in  speaking  of  charts  for  navigators,  it  is  perhaps  wrong 
to  speak  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  the  shape  of  the  oceans 
that  concerns  the  navigator.  In  other  words,  the  world  can  b.^ 
regarded  from  two  quite  different  view-points.  A  mariner  at 
sea  has  no  interest  in  the  land  or  the  shape  of  the  land,  other 
than  as  it  confines  the  oceans. 

"  For  purposes  of  steam  navigation,  in  which  for  directness  of 
route  and  economy  of  fuel  all  courses  should  be  arcs  of  great 
circles,  there  are  now  in  use  charts  of  the  ocean  on  a  gnomonic 
projection  in  which  all  straight  lines  are  parts  of  great  circles, 
and  consequently  straight  lines  drawn  from  one  port  to  another 
constitute  the  correct  course  for  a  ship  to  take  for  economy  and 
speed.  The  outlines  of  the  continents  bounding  such  an  oceanic 
chart  are  in  places  absolutely  unrecognizable. 

"  In  other  words,  the  better  adapted  a  map  is  for  a  seaman's 
purposes,  the  less  use  is  it  for  a  landsman's 

"  It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  gross  exag- 
gerations of  Mercator's  projection  ...  if  [it]  were  used  only 
for  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  it  has  come 
into  such  general  unchallenged  use  for  all  purposes,  that  its 
utter  unsuitableness  for  most  of  them  can  not  be  pointed  out 
with  too  much  emphasis. 

"  This  map  fails  entirely  to  give  one  a  true  comparative 
notion  either  of  absolute  land  masses  or  of  the  relation  of  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another.  Thus  the  mainland  of  Canada  ap- 
p^ai's  on  Mercator's  map  to  be  about  twice  the  size,  and  Alaska 
half  the  size,  of  the  United  States.  The  Russian  Empire  en- 
tirely overwhelms  the  empires  of  China  and  India.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  Northern  Asia  is  so  monstrously  exaggerated  that  the 
bulks  of  Africa  and  South  America  seem  almost  insignificant  in 
V  .mparison. 

"  Moreover,  while  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago appear  very  nearly  in  their  true  dimensions,  the  New- 
Zealand  Islands  are  magnified  just  twice,  and  the  British  Islands 
about  four  times,  the  area  they  should  be  on  the  same  scale. 
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Norway  and  Sweden  show  at  least  ten  times  their  true  size, 
while  the  climax  is  reached  in  Greenland,  which  looms  up  as  a 
huge  continent  considerably  bigger  than  South  America  and 
about  as  big  as  the  whole  of  Africa ! 

"  Finally,  the  limit  of  absurdity  is  reached  at  the  Pole.  If 
the  actual  Pole  were  on  an  islet  a  mile  wide,  it  would  have  to 
appear  as  wide  as  the  equator — that  is,  24,000  miles  across,  in- 
stead of  a  mile. " 

Obviously  we  need  a  landsman's  nap.  Mr.  Cahill  works  this 
out  mathematically,  and  the  curious  form  of  map  that  he  finally 
adopts  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  He  explains 
its  construction  as  follows  for  the  benefit  of  the  untechnical 
reader : 

"  We  can  make  a  very  effective  and  enlightening  experiment 
with  an  orange,  providing  we  select  one  that  is  perfectly  round 
and  well  centered.  If  we  make  a  cut  around  the  '  horizon,'  and 
two  great  circles  cut  at  right  angles  through  the  '  poles, '  we 
shall  be  able  to  peel  off  eight  segments  each  with  three  equi- 
lateral curved  sides  (B  and  C).  When  placed,  six  in  a  ring, 
they  will  be  tangent  to  one  another  at  the  centers  of  each  side, 
as  in  the  lower  diagram  (D).  If  the  corners  of  these  segments 
be  joined,  they  will  form  equilateral  triangles  ;  moreover,  they 
arrange  themselves  in  "a  symmetrical  and  hexagonal  pattern 
capable  of  endless  repetition  and  extension  on  axes  crossing 
each  other  at  angles  of  60  .  This  arrangement  of  sections  of 
orange  peel,  flattened  vertically  and  prest  together  laterally  so 
that  the  middle  half  of  each  boundary  is  straightened,  will  serve 
to  suggest  in  a  homely  but  graphic  way  the  manner  of  making 
the  map  shown. 

"  Each  section  has  its  mid  area  90^  wide  and  45'  high,  with  its 
straight  radial  meridians  and  concentric  circular  parallels.  This 
ai^a  is  of  a  conical  continuous  projection,  and  is  practically 
coincident  with  the  temperate  zones  (^22.5  instead  of  23.5  ,  and 
67.5  instead  of  66.5).  Each  section  has  its  22.5"*  X  45  mid 
area  on  its  base  which,  when  joined  to  its  southern  mate, 
gives  an  equatorial  area  45^  X  45°  on  either  side  of  a  straight 
axial  meridian.  Then  each  section  has  its  three  corners  iso- 
lated and  arbitrary,  but  of  very  moderate  error  both  of  area 
and  shape 

■'  In  conclusion,  I  will  point  out  that  while  we  have  not  pro- 
fest  to  care  for  the  oceans,  this  map  shows  the  most  important 
sea  routes  commercially  in  absolute  integrity — sea  routes  that 
certainly  aggregate  90  per  cent,  of  the   total   tonnage  of  the 
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IMPROVED   ELECTRIC  MUSIC 

IMPROVEMENTS  have  recently  been  made  in  the  "  telhar- 
monium  "  which  make  it  possible  for  that  instrument  to 
reproduce  the  tones  of  all  the  principal  orchestral  instru- 
ments instead  of  being  limited,  as  before,  to  organ-tones.  The 
beauty  of  this  instrument,  however,  is  that  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ali  sorts  of  entirely  new  tones  of  its  own,  and  it  is  to 


THE    COMPI.ET?;il    MAP. 

world  in  annual  transit.  Finally,  it  is  possible  on  every  map 
printed  on  this  projection  to  show  the  earth's  exact  relative 
globular  dimension,  by  completing  the  circle  of  the  45th  parallel 
either  in  the  center  of  the  scheme  or  at  the  extremity  of  one  of 
its  lobes. " 


THE    EXPERIMENT    WITH    AX    ORANGE, 

To  show  how  an  improved  Mercator's  map  may  be  made. 

be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  used  simply  as  an  imitator.  Our 
leaders  will  remember  that  this  device  does  not  transmit  music ; 
it  produces  musical  tones  directly  by  means  of  alternating  elec- 
tric currents,  and  by  combining  these  currents  in  different 
ways,  which  may  be  done  by  the  operator  ^at  his  keyb;..3"d. 
different  qualities  of  tone  may  be  produced.  Evidently  if  the 
operator  deliberately  seeks  to  make  a  tone  like  that  of  a  violin, 
he  is  simply  producing  an  imitation.  We  have  already,  to  be 
sui-e,  organ  pipes  purporting  to  imitate  trumpets,  horns,  viols, 
etc.,  but  their  use  deceives  no  one,  whereas  the  imitation  by 
means  of  the  telharmonium  might  be  made  so  perfect  that  it 
would  actuary  deceive  the  hearer.  Says  Engineering  News 
;i\ew  ^ork.  May  26),  describing  the  improved  instrument: 

'"The  inventor.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Cahill,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
now  completed  his  third  arrangement  which  is  the  largest  '  tel- 
harmonium' yet  assembled.  ...  In  the  older  system  the  more 
notes  sounded  on  any  one  keyboard,  the  less  loud  each  single 
note  became.  This  '  robbing  '  has  been  prevented  by  a  rear- 
langement  of  the  electrical  circuits  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
the  reactions  of  the  many  circuits  acting  together  on  the  re- 
ceiver. A  new  receiver  has  been  designed,  having  a  diaphragm 
some  ten  times  the  diameter  of  a  telephone  receiver,  but  only 
thiee  times  as  thick.  Due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  enei-gizing 
magnets  and  of  the  air  passages,  a  single  receiver  responds 
satisfactorily,  it  is  claimed,  to  any  sound  from  deepest  bass  to 
highest  treble,  to  a  single  note  of  a  pure  tone  or  to  a  full  chord 
of  comi)osite  tones.  The  many  generators  are  built  of  greatly 
increased  capacity,  especially  in  the  high-fi-equency  machines 
for  producing  the  higher  pitched  notes.  It  was  noted  in  the 
earlier  article  in  Engineering  Neivs  that  the  '  voices  '  of  various 
orchestral  instruments  could  be  reproduced.  In  the  latest '  tel- 
harmonium,' with  a  number  of  switchboards  and  keyboards  for 
several  musicians,  there  has  been  po.ssible  an  approach  to 
orchestral  tones  and  a  departure  from  the  limitation  to  organ 
or  .single-insti"ument  tones  alone." 
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AN  OPEN-AIR   PULPIT  AT  GRACE  CHURCH,   NEW  YORK,    TO    PROVIDE    A    MEANS    TO    REACH    BROADWAY  CROWDS. 


HOT  WEATHER  CITY  EVANGELISM 

THOSE  WHO  have  found  cause  for  sorrow  in  the  closing- 
of  some  fashionable  city  churches  during  the  summer 
months  may  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  extension 
of  religious  work  beyond  church  walls  in  the  same  period  will 
this  year  be  greater  than  ever.  About  $500,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed thus  far  for  religious  work  under  Protestant  auspices 
in  American  cities.  This  sum  will  be  apportioned  for  expendi- 
ture in  practically  all  the  more  important  centers,  Chicago  and 
Boston  being  the  regions  of  greatest  activity.  Tents,  we  learn 
from  church  reports,  will  be  less  used  for  meetings  than  for- 
merly. Many  laymen  will  be  actively  employed,,  and  services 
will  be  held  at  almost  all  hours  in  parks,  streets,  workrooms, 
and  whatever  other  places  afford  opportunities. 

In  New  York  much  of  this  work  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Evangelistic  Committee,  an  undenominational  organiza- 
tion described  by  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York)  as  "  uniting 
all  the  great  evangelical  forces,  claiming  the  interests  of  scores 
of  churches,  young  people's  societies,  brotherhoods.  King's 
Daughters'  Circles— indeed  of  all  who  have  the  good  of  the  city 
at  heart."  The  Christian  Herald  quotes  R.  B.  Kimber,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  committee,  as  saying  of  its  work : 

"I  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  the  one  great  movement  in 
which  the  churches  of  New  York  have  come  together  and  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  front.  As  we  are  one  in  him  we  serve,  we 
shall  bring  others  to  him." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee,  we  read: 

"  As  living  illustrations  of  the  work  of  previous  years,  were 
introduced  an  Italian  saloon-keeper,  a  Cambridge  University 
man.  an  atheistic  Socialist,  a  successful  business  man,  a  long- 
shoreman, and  several  reformed  drunkards-- types  of  the  widely 
v.'irying  classes  reached  by  the  meetings." 

Further,  The  Christian  Herald  says  of  the  coming  campaign : 

"  In  view  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
during  the  past  three  months  in  New  York,  many  of  them  re- 
maining to  settle  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  increased  inter- 
est is  exprest  on  all  sides  in  the  approaching  campaign  as  it 
begins  its  sixth  season  of  summer  work  in  tents  and  shops  and 
open  air.  Work  among  foreigners  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  summer  campaign.  Services  are  held  for  Italian, 
German,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Polish.  Hungarian,  and  Bohemian- 
Slovak,  as  well  as  for  English-speaking  people." 

About  $60,000  in  all  will  be  expended  in  summer  church  work 
in  New  York  by  the  Evangelistic  Committee  and  the  National 
Bible  Institute,  an  independent  organization.     Describing  some 
of  the  features  of  the  summer  campaign,  the  New  Yo"^':    -'  ■ 
says 


"  Services  will  be  held  in  Union  and  Madison  Squares,  in  Wall 
Street,  and  in  many  shops  along  the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers, 
and  in  open  plots  in  the  Bronx.  Two  or  three  halls  will  be  in- 
cluded, and  some  churches  will  cooperate. 

"  The  children  will  be  gathered  off  the  streets  and  taught  both 
useful  things  and  also  how  to  play  and  get  fun.  St.  Luke's 
Chapel  of  Trinity  parish  will  make  this  work  prominent.  So 
will  the  Second  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  at  Tenth  Street,  where 
the  open-air  meetings  will  be  maintained."   .  « 


RELIGIOUS  SIDE  OF  THE  SERVANT-GIRL 

QUESTION 

THE  RIGHTS  of  the  domestic  servant  are  again  to  be 
discust  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Convention 
at  Bern  and  the  Anti-White-Slave-Trade  Society  at 
Madrid  in  the  coming  August.  Apropos  of  these  conventions 
the  question  of  domestic  service  is  treated  at  some  length  by 
George  Metlake  in  America  (New  York).  The  responsibility 
of  those  who  engage  domestics  is  especially  dwelt  upon.  The 
selfishness  and  want  of  consideration  shown  by  mistresses 
toward  their  female  employees  is  pointed  out  in  the  most  forcible 
manner.  The  spiritual  and  religious  claims  of  the  house  drudge 
are  cleverly  illustrated  by  St.  Paul's  attitude  toward  Onesimus. 
"  a  wretched  slave,  who,  after  robbing  his  master  Philemon,  a 
noble  citizen  of  Colossae,  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  met  St.  Paul." 
who  sent  him  back  to  his  master  "  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  a 
most  dear  brother,  especially  to  me."  Mr.  Metlake  says  to  the 
Christian  mistress  of  the  household : 

"  The  lady  of  the  house  must  endeavor,  above  all,  to  find  a 
counterbalance  for  the  humiliation  of  personal  dependence. 
She  must  respect  the  independence  of  her  servant,  furnish  occa- 
sions for  its  exercise,  arouse  it  when  it  is  dormant;  she  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  learn  the  art  of  arts — the  art  of  com- 
manding, of  commanding  in  such  a  way  that  obedience  will  not 
be  degradation. 

"  '  Many  housewives.'  writes  Prof.  F.  W.  Foerster,  of  Zurich, 
*  complain  of  the  immorality  of  their  servant-girls  and  join 
societies  for  their  moral  uplift — but  forget  that  they  themselves, 
by  their  whole  manner  of  dealing  with  them,  undermine  in  them 
the  strongest  resisting  force  against  temptation— the  sense  of 
their  personal  dignity.'  Let  a  woman  who  takes  service  from 
others,  give  them  respect,  tact,  sacrifice  in  return.  Let  her 
beware  of  degrading  the  girl  who  does  her  menial  work.  Let 
her,  on  the  contrary,  enlighten  her  as  to  her  dignity.  The 
work  she  is  put  to  do  must  not  be  useless,  dead  or  deadening, 
like  that  of  a  treadmill ;  it  must  benefit  both  her  and  her  mis- 
tress. The  mistress,  by  her  own  example,  must  teach  the  servant 
that  work  is  a  duty  and  a  blessing,  not  a  burden  and  a  humilia- 
tion. A  woman  whose  whole  time  is  taken  up  with  social  func- 
■.;ons  ^i^'-'}  :""^  el-reading,  arouses  in  her  domestics  the  torturing 
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feeling  that  they  are  oblig-ed  to  work  in  order  that  she  may- 
throw  her  life  away  in  doing  nothing.  Such  a  woman  forgets 
that  servants  do  not  look  at  our  daily  lives  '  with  the  dull  eyes 
of  beasts  of  burden,  but  with  the  keen  glance  of  the  cultured 
soul. '  " 

Too  seldom  do  mistresses  take  any  pains  to  develop  or  en- 
tourage personal  religion  in  their  domestics — 

"  How  often  does  the  mistress — unwittingly  in  most  cases — 
kill  little  by  little  the  spiritual,  the  higher  life  in  her  servant- 
girl,  instead  of  fostering  and  intensifying  it !  She  allows  her 
only  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  to  fulfil  her  most  neces- 
sary religious  duties.  After  working  till  a  late  hour  Satur- 
day night,  the  poor  girl  must 
attend  a  very  early  and  very 
short  Mass,  or  none  at  all.  She 
needs  courage  and  consolation 
against  the  hour  of  trial ;  she 
needs  supernatural  help  to  be 
always  cheerful,  always  obe- 
dient ;  she  needs  strength  to 
carry  out  her  good  resolutions 
— but  leisure  is  not  given  her 
to  collect  her  scattered  forces 
in  prayer  and  to  renew  their 
ardor  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar." 

The  servant  in  a  family  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend 
and  treated  lovingly,  pursues 
this  writer,  and  he  quotes 
*  the  genial  Swiss  philosopher 
Hiltz,"  as  follows: 

" Look  on  your  servants  as 
a  kind  of  friends  and  try  to 
place  yourself  in  this  relation 
to  them.  That  is  the  solution 
of  the  servant-girl  problem ; 
they  are  willing  to  exchange 
the  feeling  of  liberty  only  for 
that  of  friendship." 

The  servant  is  to  be  treated 
with  sympathy,  for  wages  are 
not  all  an  employer  owes  to  those  who  do  the  work  of  the  house. 
To  quote  further : 

"  By  lodging  and  feeding  her  properly  and  paying  her  a  fair 
wage,  the  lady  of  the  house  has  not  done,  and  does  not  do,  her 
whole  duty  toward  her  ser/ant-girl,  nor  has  she  advanced  far 
in  the  solution  of  the  servant-girl  problem.  Money  can  not 
adequately  pay  for  personal  service— soul  for  soul  must  be  given. 
Sympathy  must  be  given,  sympathy  which,  as  Burke  so  beauti- 
fully defines  it,  is  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put 
into  the  place  of  others  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  they 
are  affected.  Love  must  be  given,  which  is  more  than  sym- 
pathy, for  it  is  a  '  participation  in  the  deepest  inner  life  of 
others. '  " 


P 


A    CHILDREN  S    MEETING    IN        HELLS    KITCHEN. 

Open  Air  Evening  Services  in  tlie  Negro  Quarter,  sometimes  called  "San 
Juan  Hill,"  at  Sixty-ssconci  Street  and  Tentii  Avenue,  New  York. 


CATHOLIC  FOREIGN   MISSIONS 

^ROBABLY  few  people  outside  the  Catholic  Church  know 
what  that  body  is  doing  for  the  evangelization  of  heathen 
lands.  And  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Catholic  leaders 
and  writers,  their  own  people  have  shared  to  some  degree  this 
lack  of  information  and  interest,  for  the  Catholic  missionaries 
have  had  to  struggle  on  with  little  support  from  home  compared 
with  the  generous  gifts  the  Protestant  missionaries  receive. 
A  report  has  just  been  issued  by  Monsignor  Freri,  general 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  that  is 

full  of  information  on  this 
subject.  It  is  summarized  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
and  Post  and  many  Catholic 
journals.  Its  figures  afford 
some  interesting  comparisons. 
While  an  unmarried  Protestant 
missionary  receives  about  $600, 
the  income  of  the  Catholic 
missionary,  who  receives  no 
stated  salary,  is  less  than  $111. 
While  the  Northern  Methodists 
of  America  alone  last  year 
subscribed  over  $2,000,000  in 
missionary  funds,  and  all 
American  Protestants  more 
than  $11,000,000,  Catholics  the 
world  over  contributed  in  all 
but  $1,342,292.27.  Figures 
such  as  these  are  contrasted 
by  the  Catholic  papers  to  urge 
upon  their  readers  the  neces- 
sity for  making  greater  sacri- 
fices for  the  earnest  men  and 
women  who  are  working  for 
the  extension  of  their  faith 
without  earthly  reward,  and 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Nevertheless  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  Catholic  press  as  an 
encouraging  fact  that  Monsignor  Freri 's  report  shows  the  actual 
receipts  for  1909  to  be  $61,755.02  in  excess  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  directs  special  attention  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Catholics  of  France,  who,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  confiscation  of  religious  property  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  contributed  $630,688.51, 
almost  half  of  the  total. 

The  United  States  and  its  insular  po.ssessions  hold  the  second 
place  with  the  gift  of  $220,637.78.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$27,583.38   over  1908.      Germany   gave  $140,530.92;    Belgium, 
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$71,529.40:  the  Ar)?ent.no  Republic,  $47,448.97;  Italy,  $46,898.- 
74:  Spain.  $39,080.42;  Mexico.  $24,149.60;  Switzerland,  $18.- 
532.74:  Chile.  $16,403.93.  and  the  British  Isles  donated  a  trifle 
above  $25,000.  of  which  Ireland  Rave  $15,478.92. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  Catholic  missionaries  in 
the  foreign  field,  exclusive  of 
converted  natives  wlo  have 
taken  up  the  work,  is  5!, 0)0.  of 
whom  10.(^KK)  are  priests.  4,000 
teaching  brothers,  and  43,000 
nuns.  In  addition  to  their  share 
of  the  general  fund,  the  mis- 
sionaries receive  alms  and  con- 
tributions from  various  sources. 
Yet.  to  quote  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Monsignor  Freri  before 
the  Catholic  Missionary  Con- 
gress. 

"  Including  all  these  sources  of 
income,  and  after  consultation 
with  many  heads  of  missions  I 
think  I  am  far  within  the  truth 
when  1  say  that  the  total  con- 
tribution for  missions,  from  all 
sources,  is  less  than  $6,000,000 
a  year.  If  we  reckon  10,000 
priests.  4.000  brothers,  and 
40.(KX)  nuns,  this  would  give  an 
average  of  less    than  $111   per 

capita.  With  this  they  must  support  themselves,  build  churches, 
maintain  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  colleges,  pay  the  trans- 
portation of  missionaries,  etc." 

One  of   the   chief   missionary  bands  is   that   of  the   "  White 
Fathers,"  or  Algerian  Missionaries,  whose  missions  in  Uganda 
Mr.  Roosevelt  visited  in  his  African  travels.     According  to  the 
report,  the  total  numbei-  of  baptisms   within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  one  organization  dur- 
ing the  year  beginning  July,  1908,  was  10,000. 


'urt.'sy  111"  "'Tlie  <;<»od  Work,"'  New  York. 

MR.  ROOS'KVELT   AT  A  CATHOLU 


MISSION   I.N   UGANDA. 


CHURCH    PROGRESS    IN   THE 
CITIES 

OWING,  presumably,  to  a  certain  cheer- 
ful vagueness  in  the  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau  on  religious  organiza- 
tions for  1906,  just  issued,  the  puzzled  re- 
ligious press,  in  commenting  on  the  statistics, 
seek  refuge  in  the  figures  showing  the  com- 
paratively great  increase  in  church-member- 
ship in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  data  on  the 
relative  progress  made  in  the  cities  by  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  denominations.  The 
report  shows  that  the  members  of  all  religious 
denominations  in  the  continental  United 
States  number  32,936,445.  Examining  the  re- 
port further.  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
{ New  York )  says  in  part : 


"  Of  this  grand  total  the  various  Protestant 
bodies  reported  20,287,742  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  12,679,142. 

"  Comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows 
that  in  general  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  communicants  or  members  in  the  principal 
cities  as  compared  with  those  outside  of  these  cities.  In  1906  the 
percenta<,'e  of  the  total  number  of  communicants  in  these  cities 
for  all  denominations  was  31.9  as  compared  with  25.7  in  1890. 

**  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  census  authorities  divided 
the  principal  cities  into  four  classes,  those  having,  in  1900,  a 


RT.   REV.    CONSIGNOR  J.    rRERI, 

<  ii-iieral  Director  of  the  Catholic  Societj' 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faiili 


population  of  300,000  and  over  constituting  the  first  class,  those 
of  from  100,000  to  300,000  forming  the  second,  those  of  from 
50,000  to  100,000  making  the  third,  and  those  of  from  25,000  to 
50,000  forming  the  fourth  class. 

"  Of  the  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  reported 
for  the  principal  cities  by  all  denominations,  6,307,529,  or  60 

per  cent.,  belonged  to  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  and 
3,935,341,  or  37.4,  to  Protestant 
bodies. 

"  Of  the  Protestant  aggregate 
there  were  1,478,145  or  7.3  per 
cent,  in  the  first-class  cities,  4.7 
per  cent,  in  the  second,  and  7.4 
per  cent,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  combined,  while  80.6  per 
cent,  were  outside  the  principal 
cities. 

"  Of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church's  total  membership 
there  were  3,375,453,  or  27.9  per 
cent.,  in  first-class  cities;  1,- 
361,132,  or  11.3  per  cent.,  in  the 
second ;  1,570,944,  or  13  per 
cent. ,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  combined;  with  5,771,- 
613.  or  47.8  per  cent.,  outside 
the  principal  cities. 

•*  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  members  of  the 
Roman  -  Catholic  Church  re- 
ported in  cities  of  the  first  class 
was  considerably  more  than 
double  the  number  reported  by 
all  the  Protestant  bodies,  while  outside  of  the  principal  cities 
the  number  reported  by  the  Catholics  was  only  a  little  over 
one-third  of  the  number  credited  to  the  Protestants.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  report  that  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
bodies,  as  compared  with  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  is 
greatly  understated. 

■'  Only  two  of  the  Protestant  bodies  reported  a  majority  of 
their  membership  in  the  principal  cities — 
i.e.,  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  82.6  per 
cent.,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
51.2  per  cent.  ;  while  of  the  membership  of 
the  Jewish  congregations  88.7  per  cent,  are  in 
the  principal  cities,  and  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox churches  70.7  per  cent." 


Memphis  has  the  largest  proportion  of  Prot- 
estant communicants,  84.4  per  cent.  Fall 
River  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  Catholic 
communicants,  86.5  per  cent.  In  proportion  of 
church-members  to  population,  Boston  leads 
with  62.6  per  cent.  ;  St.  Louis  follows  with  46.6 
per  cent.  Then  come  New  York,  44.7  per 
cent.;  Chicago,  40.7  per  cent.,  and  Philadel- 
phia, 38.8  per  cent. 

Considering  the  figures  in  relation  to  their 
showing  for  the  spread  of  religion,  the  Pitts- 
burg Observer  (Catholic)  reminds  us  that  the 
unchurched  exceed  the  church-members  in 
number,  and  pointedly  suggests,  therefore, 
that  missionary  energy  expended  in  the  effort 
to  convert  members  of  one  Christian  sect  to 
another  form  of  faith,  would  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  working  among  those  with- 
out religious  affiliations.  Says  The  Observer 
on  this  head : 


"  The  Protestant  bodies  reported  20,287,742, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  12,679,142.  This  means  that  there 
were,  four  years  ago,  about  55,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  lived  the  lives  of  pagans.  And  yet  the  Protestant 
'  boards  of  foreign  missions  '  are  spending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  in  the  vain  work  of  '  converting  ' 
the  natives  of  Catholic  countries." 


R 


THE  ART  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ROMANCER 

••""■""^  ULE  1  wiite  stories  that  please  yourself.  There 
is  no  Rule  2."  In  these  two  curt  sentences  Sydney 
Porter,    better   known   as  "  O.  Henry,"  perhaps  the 

most  successful  American  writer  of  short  stories  in  recent  years, 

condensed  the  principles  of  his  art.     Both  before  and  since  the 

sudden  death  of  this  widely  read  yet  personally  almost  unknown 

author,  there  has  been  a  zealous  coining-  of  epithets  to  describe 

him   and  his  work.     He  was   "  the   American 

Maupassant  "  ;     "  the    Apostle   of    the     pica- 
resque "  ;    "  the  discoverer  of  the  romance  of 

New    York's    streets";    "the   master  of  the 

unexpected   ending- " ;    the     "  Homer    of  the 

Tenderloin." 

His  cai-eer.    as  his  many  biographers  have 

noted,  was  sufficiently  varied  to  provide  him 

with  the  numerous  shades  of  local  color  and 

catholic    sympathy    with    all    specimens    of 

humanity  that  are  characteristic  of  his  work. 

Born  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  forty-two  years 

ago,  he  spent  two  and  a  half  years  on  a  Texas 

ranch,  served  his  time  as  a  newspaper  man, 

as  a  sojourner,  for  business  reasons,  "  among 

the  refugees  and  consuls  "  of  Central  America, 

and  briefly  as  a  soda-water  clerk  in  a  drug- 
store,   finally    blossoming  into  a  writer  the 

success  of  whose  short    stories,    it   is   said, 

has  been  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Kipling's 

tales.     In  his  later  work,  the  fruit  of  exper- 
iences  as  a  flat-dweller  in  New  York  and  a 

whimsical  yet  kindly  observer  of  all  phases  of 

the  city's  life,  it  has  been  noted  that  he  has 

given  us  much  farce-comedy  with  some  stern 

tragedy.     Of  his  method,  a  writer  in  the  New 

York  Evening  Post  says : 


"  O.  Henry's  stories  have  ti''e  swiftness  and 
the  point  of  the  anecdote.  In  this  he  was  like  Maupassant,  with 
whom  he  has  been  somewhat  recklessly  compared.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  anecdote  that  it  shall  keep  its  surprize  to  the 
end.  Just  enough  art  must  be  employed  to  keep  alive  the 
hearer's  interest  for  the  laugh  or  the  gasp  to  which  everything 
<!lse  leads  up.  This  is  the  way  the  schoolboy  tries  to  write  a 
oxiort  stxupy  and  this  is  the  way  Maupassant  wrote  his  close- 
packed  little  tales  of  fifteen  hundred  words  apiece 

"  O.  Henry  wrote  very  many  impossible  stories.  But  they 
were  impossible  stories  about  possible  people,  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary product  of  the  magazines  to-day  is  impossible  stories 
about  impossible  people.  He  took  the  tramp,  the  waitress,  the 
shop-girl,  the  clerk,  ai>d  put  them  into  a  setting  cf  tragedy  or 
farce,  but  always  in  a  romantic  setting.  He  put  plot  into  their 
'irab  lives,  keeping  the  psychological  realities  largely  true.  He 
lacked  Maupassant's  perfection  of  form.,  which  consisted  in  a 
seeming  unconsciousness  of  form.  On  this  point  the  difference 
between  the  two  men  might  be  something  like  the  difference 
between  the  survivor  of  a  shipwreck  who  tells  of  his  escape  and 
the  gifted  narrator  who  tells  the  story  at  second-hand.  Mau- 
passant would  be  the  actual  survivor  in  the  case.  O.  Henry 
would  be  the  anecdotist.  He  was  always  aware  that  he  was 
telling  a  story.  The  art  of  it  was  quite  visible.  But  beneath 
the  art,  the  sense  of  something  real,  something  poignantly 
human,  was  seldom  lacking." 

His  earlier  stories,  and  such  of  his  dramatic  pen-sketches  of 
New  York  that  are  not  marred  by  a  later  yielding  to  a  popular 
demand  for  slang  or  by  a  too  fantastic  fancy  and  too  boisterous 
humor.  The  Evening  F'osf  believes,  will  longest  be  2-emembered. 
Then,  con.sidering  this  literary  phenomenon: 

"  How  was  it  that  the  romance  of  New  York  should  have  been 


O.    HENRY. 

A  romancer  who  could  make  "  all 
the  characters  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights ' 
parade  up  and   down  Broadway." 


SO  well  caught  by  one  who,  until  almost  middle  age,  had  not 
known  New  York  ?  He  himself  once  supplied  the  answer.  It 
was  not  the  romance  of  New  York  he  was  depicting.  It  was 
the  romance  of  the  common  human  heart  and  of  the  common 
life.     He  put  the  case  in  simple  fashion : 

"  '  They  say  I  know  New  York  well.  Just  change  Twenty- 
third  Street  in  one  of  my  New  York  stories  to  Main  Street,  rub 
out  the  Flatiron  building  and  insert  Town  Hall,  and  the  story 
will  fit  any  up-State  town  just  as  well.  So  long  as  a  story  is 
true  to  human  nature  all  you  need  to  do  to  make  it  fit  any  town 
is  to  change  the  local  color.  You  can  make  all  the  characters 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  parade  up  and  down 
Broadway. ' 

"  This  is  so  old  and  so  undisputed  a  form- 
ula that  it  is  natural  to  find  it  quite  neglected 
in  practise.  The  local  colorists  among  us  have 
been  busy  enough  in  all  conscience ;  it  is  the 
elemental  factor  of  human  nature  that  they 
have  so  persistently  overlooked." 

So,  we  read,  those  who  are  rejoicing  over 
the  notion  that  the  United  States  is  at  last 
developing  "  atmosphere,  romance,"  have  fall- 
en into  the  old  error  of  placing  too  great 
emphasis  upon  the  material  of  the  literary 
workman : 

"'Poets  have  begun  to  sing  the  sky-scraper 
and  the  grain-elevator.  The  painter  has  for 
some  time  discovered  the  East  Side.  Patriot 
hearts  protest  against  the  European  exodus, 
when  there  are  mountains  at  home  far  more 
impressive  and  romantic  than  the  Alps.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  new-discovered  Rockies  or  the 
sky-scraper  that  romance  abides,  but  in  the 
painter's  and  the  poet's  heart.  There  was 
poetry  in  the  brownstone  fronts  of  upper  New 
York,  if  only  the  man  had  come  to  see  it, 
and  there  will  be  no  poetry  in  the  Yosemite 
for  the  moving-picture  operator.  Let  us  by 
all  means  all  go  to  Europe  or  China  or  Texas 
or  wherever  it  is  that  we  can  learn  how  Lo 
see  the  vast  possibilities  that  inhere  in  small 
things  and  matter-of-fact  things.  The  great 
elegies  have  been  written  about  obscure  men, 
the  great  love  poems  to  little-known  women,  Kipling  wrote  a 
fine  dirge  for  Danny  Deever  and  a  poor  one  for  Edward  VII. 
It's  the  man  and  not  the  material  that  counts." 


M' 


MUSICS  YELLOW    PERIL 

■ANY  A  MUSIC-LOVER,  on  first  hearing  the  strains 
of  a  Chinese  orchestra,  has  been  startled  by  the  suc- 
cession of  seeming  discords  that  assailed  his  unac- 
customed ear.  Yet  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Law  in 
The  Netv  Music  Revieiv  (New  York)  that  we  may  at  length  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  in  harmony  the  Chinese  have  really 
gone  far  beyond  us.  "Is  There  a  Yellow  Peril  in  Music  ?  "  Mr. 
Law   asks  in  his  title,  and  continues : 

"  The  music  of  the  East  generally  provokes  the  smile  and  the 
shinig  from  the  musician  of  the  West.  It  sounds  flat  and  dis- 
cordant to  his  ears;  he  does  not  realize  that  Western  music  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  musician  of  the  East.  Foreign  mission- 
aries find  difficulty  in  introducing  it  among  their  converts ; 
they  complain  that  our  tempered  scale  is  out  of  tune  to  them 
on  account  of  its  wide  intervals.  Their  ears,  attuned  to 
scales  of  many  and  more  minute  divisions,  are  sensitive 
to  discrepancies  which  we  ignore  for  the  sake  of  harmonic 
freedom. 

"  Long  before  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  Europe,  ages  before 
its  savage  tribes  had  dreamed  of  the  simplest  melody,  the  Chi- 
nese originated  an  elaborate  system  of  music  founded  on  funda- 
mental intervals— the  octave,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth;  but  it 
has  never  found  favor  in  the  West.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
this  is  because  of  its  crude,  inidimentary   character.     Of   late. 
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however,  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  due  to  its  com- 
plexity and  not  to  its  simplicity:  that  it  represents  a  stage  of 
harmonic  evolution  which  we  have  not  yet  reached.  Absurd  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  those  who  uphold  this  theory.  They 
tell  us  that  the  Chinese  Ambassador  is  said  to  have  remarked 
in  some  of  our  most  recent  music  the  appearance  of  themes  and 
progrressions  essentially  Chinese  in  character." 

Just  as  it  is  supposed  by  some  scholars  that  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  recognized  the  primary  colors  only,  so  it  appears 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Occidental  harmony,  the  ear  was 
averse  to  any  but  the  obvious  divisions  of  the  octave : 

"  Thus  the  music  of  the  medieval  Church  was  harmonized  in 
fourths  and  fifths,  making  progressions  unendurable  to  modern 


our  grandfathers  at  what  seemed  to  them  equally  objectionable 
in  '  The  Flying  Dutchman,'  '  Tannhauser, '  and  'Lohengrin,' 
which  are  now  looked  upon  as  bel  canto  in  comparison  with  their 
successors. " 

Mr.  Law  mentions  an  article  in  Die  Neue  Musik-Zeitung  by 
F.  A.  Geissler  in  which  that  writer  "  expresses  his  belief  that 
there  is  a  future  for  the  quarter-tone,"  and  points  to  what  he 
considers  portents  of  its  coming  introduction  into  our  harmonic 
system.  Having  summarized  Herr  Geissler's  views,  Mr.  Law 
concludes : 

"  However  this  may  be,  Chopin  in  some  of  his  uncanny  en- 
harmonic modulations  gives  an  unmistakable  impression  of 
a  groping  after  a  smaller  interval  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  tones  allows ;  he  awakens  a  sense 
of  mystery  of  a  fourth  dimension,  as  it 
were.  He  seems  to  be  striving  to  release 
the  quarter-tone  that  hovers  fantom-like 
beyond  the  fixt  boundary  of  our  unyield- 
ing theory  of  intervals,  e.g.,  the  shift- 
ing, dolphin-like  hues  of  the  chromatic  har- 
monies in  his  so-called  '  harp  etude, '  Op. 
10,  No.  11.  Who  shall  say  that  some  Chopin 
of  the  future  may  not  raise  the  ban  against 
this  specter  of  the  East,  and  thus  open  a 
third  means  of  expression  to  the  musician  of 
the  West  ?  Certain  cannibals  of  West  Africa 
employ  the  quarter-tone  in  the  rude  chants 
and  cries  associated  with  their  feasts  on  hu- 
man flesh.  The  effect  is  described  as  being 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  in  the  extreme.  The 
composer  of  '  Salome  '  may  be  moved  with 
envy  at  the  thought  of  a  twenty-fifth  cen- 
tury 'Tondichter, '  with  such  an  aid  in  his  il- 
lustrations of  murder,  lust,  and  rapine — we 
need  be  only  thankful  that  we  shall  not  be 
there  to  hear  them  !  " 


THE  NEW  ART  OF  SCENIC 
ILLUSION 


"CREEPER  COTTAGE." 

A  scene  from  the  second  act  of  "  The  Cottage  in  the  Air." — "  The  most  beautiful  landscape  which 
has  been  revealed  in  recent  seasons  on  the  American  stage." 

ears.     The  third  was  considered  a  dissonance,  and  probably  had 
much  the  same  effect  then  that  an  abruptly  sounded  major 

second  has  to  us 

"  The  introduction  of  the  third  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
harmony,  and  since  then  the  tendency  to  further  contraction  of 
intervals  has  been  constant.  Monteverde  secured  the  same 
freedom  for  the  major  second  as  an  unprepared  discord.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  unrest  and  poignancy  which  charac- 
terizes the  music  of  to-day.  Later  composers  have  built  up 
further  dissonances  on  the  dominant  chord— the  major  and  minor 
ninth,  the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth.  These,  with  their  inver- 
sions and  chromatic  alterations  have  so  enlarged  the  scheme  of 
harmonic  relations  that  some  of  the  most  quarrelsome  intervals 
and  combinations  can  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  the  ear  instinctively  apprehends  their  common  ancestry 
and  accepts  them  with  complacency." 

Thus  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  steady  drawing  together 
of  intervals  which  may  well  be  destined  to  continue.  We  find, 
as  an  extreme  example  of  this  tendency,  that, 

"  Strauss  in  his  close  association  of  the  tonalities  of  B  major  and 
C  major  in  '  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra, '  in  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  D.  E  flat,  and  F  flat  in  his  '  Tod  una  Verklarung,' 
not  to  speak  of  countless  other  similar  examples,  clearly  points 
the  way  to  such  approximation.  In  '  Salome  '  it  may  "be  said 
with  particular  appositeness  that  he  out-Herods  Herod  in  his 
daring  discords.  F  and  F  sharp  (not  G  flat,  which  is  a  very 
difl"erent  thing),  G  and  G  sharp.  A  and  A  flat  occur  continually 
together ;  two  themes,  one  in  C  major,  the  other  in  C  minor, 
are  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time— to  instance  only  a  few  of 
its  blood-curdling  dissonances. 
**  We  may  shudder  at  such  audacious  combinations^,,  but  so  did 


w; 


HEN  SHAKESPEARE  WROTE 
plays  for  presentation  on  the  bare 
Elizabethan  stage,  he  introduced, 
perforce,  long  passages  of  descriptive  verse 
to  build  up  in  the  imagination  of  his  auditors  the  scenic  wonders 
that  existed  in  his  mind  alone.  Thus  to  the  very  lack  of  scenery 
we  owe  such  exquisite  lines  as  those  in  which  Lorenzo,  in  the  last 
act  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice, "  portrays  the  moonlit  sky 
"  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  " ;  and  it  might  fairly  be 
argued  that  our  elaborate  modern  scenery  which  leaves  com- 
paratively little  to  the  imagination,  has  robbed  the  playwright's 
text  of  literary  charm.  How  recently  the  development  of  scenic 
effect  has  made  our  stage  "  essentially  pictorial  in  its  basis  of 
appeal  "  is  told  by  Clayton  Hamilton  in  his  article  on  "  Stage 
Scenery  as  an  Art "  in  the  June  number  of  Art  and  Progress 
(Washington). 

After  reviewing  the  development  of  stage  scenery  from  the 
simple  painted  drop  of  1660,  Mr.  Hamilton  comes  to  the  modern 
theater.  With  its  improved  lighting  and  consequently  broad 
area  for  dramatic  action,  our  stage  has  become  an  enormous 
picture-frame  giving  "  the  opportunity  for  the  modern  drama 
of  illusion."  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  pictorial  ' 
element  of  stagecraft  has  become  dominant. 

"  Dramatists  have  learned  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  their 
settings  as  media  for  the  expression  of  many  of  their  dominant 
ideas ;  and  eminent  graphic  and  decorative  artists  have  been 
called  into  the  service  of  the  theater  as  collaborators  of  the 
dramatists.  In  the  contemporary  theater  a  finished  production 
often  owes  nearly  as  much  of  its  appeal  to  the  designer  of  the 
scenery  and  costumes  as  it  owes  to  the  writer  of  the  lines.  But 
this  state  of  affairs  has  arisen  only  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  of  playgoers  ;  and  the  art  of  designing  stage 
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scenery,  may  therefore,  fairly  be  denominated  the  youngest  of 
all  the  arts." 

At  least  three  of  the  principles  of  this  art,  new  tho  it  be, 
says  Mr.  Hamilton,  may  now  be  formulated: 

"  First  of  all,  the  scenic  artist  must  always  plan  his  set  to 
meet  the  narrative  exigencies  of  the  action.  ...  If  a  pistol  is 
to  be  thrown  through  a  window,  as  at  the  climax  of  '  The  City,' 
the  window  must  be  set  in  a  convenient  and  emphatic  place. 
If  an  important  letter  is  to  be  written,  a  desk  must  be  set  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  reveal  the  facial  expression  of  the  actor 
who  is  to  write  it.  The  number  and  the  place  of  tho  doors 
to  a  room  are  conditioned  by  the  narrative  nature  of  the 
entrances ;  and  the  arrangement  of  trees  and  rocks  in  a 
landscape  must  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  actors  in  the 
traffic  of  the  stage.  The  late  Clyde  Fitch, 
who  always  planned  his  own  scenery,  was 
exceedingly  deft  in  devising  settings  that 
would  aid  the  business  of  his  narrative.  In 
his  last  play,  'The  City,'  he  contrived  a  set 
for  the  first  act  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  conduct  an  extended  and  important 
scene  with  no  actors  on  the  stage.  He 
slanted  a  room  so  that  two  walls  only  were 
exhibited  to  the  audience,  one  of  which  was 
pierced  with  sliding  doors  opening  on  a  hall- 
way which  disclosed  a  flight  of  stairs  lead- 
ing to  an  upper  story. 

"  The  elder  Rand,  in  the  play,  made  an 
exit  into  the  hallway,  after  which  he  was 
heard  to  drop  heavily  to  the  floor ;  and  sub- 
sequently a  hurried  passing-by  of  many  peo- 
ple in  the  hall,  with  sentences  half-inter- 
jected through  the  opened  doors,  revealed 
to  the  audience  that  Rand  had  died  suddenly 
of  heart  failure." 

Secondly  the  scenic  artist  must  endeavor 
to  make  his  set  reveal  the  mood  of  the  play, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  essential  bearing 
of  the  action : 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  act  of  '  The  Music 
Master,'  the  personality  of  the  hero  was  re- 
vealed before  his  entrance  by  the  aspect  of 
the  room  in  which  he  lived — a  shabby  room 
in  an  East-Side  boarding-house,  with  a  man- 
telpiece supplied  with  many  knick-knacks 
which  were  marvelously  selected  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
man  who  owned  them. " 

The  third  principle,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is, 

"  to  devise  a  set  within  which  the  natural  grouping  of  the  actors 
at  every  moment  of  the  play  will  arrange  itself  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  pictorial  composition.  The  leading  lines  of 
the  stage-picture  should  converge  on  certain  points  which  may 
be  utilized  in  the  most  important  business  of  the  act." 

In  this  exigency  the  scenic  artist  is  greatly  aided  by  appli- 
ances that  enable  him,  except  when  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  full  glare  of  noon,  to  focus  strong  light  upon  any  point 
he  desires  to  emphasize. 

Criticizing  individual  examples  of  recent  stage  settings,  Mr. 
Hamilton  says: 

"Mr.  Hamilton  Bell's  design  for  the  second  act  of  'The 
Cottage  in  the  Air  '  is  the  most  beautiful  landscape  which  has 
been  revealed  in  recent  seasons  on  the  American  stage.  It 
suggests  an  entire  village  of  thatch-roofed  cottages  set  in  a 
hollow  of  hills  rolling  away  to  a  far  horizon  dim-discerned  ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  affords  an  emphatic  convergence  of  lines  upon 
the  gateway  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  which  is  thereby  made 
a  serviceable  station  for  the  actor 

"  The  set  for  the  first  act  of  '  The  Lily,'  devised  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  David  Belasco,  presents  a  lovely  picture  to  the 
eye  and  effectively  emphasizes  the  gateway  through  which 
the  heroine  is  to  enter ;  but  the  stage  is  somewhat  crowded,  the 
landscape  is  thereby  divested  of  the  sense  of  distance,  and 
the  stone  seat  in  the  center  seems  too  obviously  set  there  for 
the  convenience  of  two  actors  who  need  it  to  conduct  a  dialog." 


A  COMMENCEMENT  CONTRAST 

/4LL  THE  ROUTINE  features  of  the  college  commence- 
/— %  ment  season — undergraduate  antics,  baccalaureate  ad- 
-*-  -^  dresses,  doctors'  theses,  alumni  reunions,  and  the  rest 
— are  among  the  present  commonplaces  of  newspaper  chronicle 
and  good-natured  comment.  First  among  the  great  universities 
to  hold  its  graduating  exercises,  Columbia,  we  learn,  conferred 
1,251  degrees  with  the  customary  impressive  ceremonies. 
Pi-esident  Butler  delivered  a  dignified  address  advocating  intel- 
lectual charity  in  these  muck-raking  days.  Old  graduates  met, 
marched,  and  sang  jovial  choinises.  "  Amusing  antics  "  were  in- 
dulge^ in  by  parading  alumni,  drest  as  harlequins,  jailbirds,  etc. 


"THE  MONK'S  PARK." 

The  stage  setting  for  the  first  act  of  "  The  Lily,"  which  "  presents  a  lovely  picture  to  the  eye 

.  .  .  but  the  stage  is  too  crowded." 


As  an  offset  to  wholesome  frivolity  of  this  nature,  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  presented  dissertations 
upon  such  subjects  as :  "  The  Phylogeny  of  Certain  Cerithidae  "  ; 
"  The  Bellum  Civile  of  Petronius  "  ;  "  Grammar  of  the  Coos 
Language  of  Oregon,"  and  on  "  4-  and  5-Acetamino  Acetantlora- 
nils  and  Quinazolines  Derived  Therefrom." 

Just  six  days  earlier,  graduation  ceremonies  as  unlike  these 
as  possible  were  held  in  Macon  County,  Alabama.  They  were 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Tuskegoe 
Institute.  Original  and  picturesque,  they  were  also  intensely 
practical,  and  illustrative  of  the  earnest  work  of  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  for  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  American 
negro. 

In  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Mr.  William  H.  Lewis, 
the  celebrated  colored  football  player  of  a  few  years  ago, 
now  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  describes  the  scene.  After  the  commencement 
procession  of  1,600  pupils  in  uniforms  of  blue  and  white,  music 
was  furnished  in  the  crowded  auditorium  by  the  admirably 
trained  school  orchestra  of  about  fifty  pieces,  and  the  school 
choir  of  about  one  hundred  voices.  Of  the  vocal  numbers  Mr. 
Lewis  says,  "  there  was  some  classical  music,  but  the  dominant 
thing  was  the  folk-lore  songs  by  the  orchestra  and  choir  together. 
There  were  negro  melodies  in  plenty,  and  I  don't  think  I  had 
ever  really  heard  them  sung  before  until  I  hea^-d  them  sung  at 
Tuskegee. " 

All  the  surroundings  were  distinctive  and  typical.    "  The  stage 
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setting."  Mr.  Lewis  contimies,  "  would  have  turned  Belasco  and 
others  of  the  dramatic  cult  green  with  envy  "  ;  for, 

•'  One  sitting  in  the  audience  and  facing  the  platform  beheld 
on  his  left,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform,  a  fireplace  built 
up  with  brick  and  mortar  and  tiling,  partly  completed.  Directly 
back  of  it  and  a  little  farther  along  toward  the  center  of  the 
stage  was  a  model  of  a  section  of  a  house,  partly  shingled,  the 
roof  partly  tinned.  Next  came  an  engine  all  set  up  and  con- 
nected. Directly  back  of  that  was  some  turning  machinery. 
Next  to  the  engine  along  the  platform  was  a  milk  separator  and 
other  paraphernalia  for  the  care  of  milk.  Di- 
rectly back  of  this  and  along  the  center  of  the 
stage  was  a  stand  of  potted  plants  and  cut 
flowers  of  all  descriptions.  Farther  along  to 
the  right,  occupying  a  large  section  of  the 
stage,  was  a  box-furnished  cottage,  consisting 
of  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  living-room,  and 
bedroom,  the  whole  thing  made  of  packing- 
boxes,  designed,  trimmed,  draped,  and  painted 
by  a  girl  student.  Along  the  front  row  of  the 
platform  were  not  only  the  usual  ferns,  palms, 
etc.,  but  artistically  arranged  in  groups  were 
giant  cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
other  seasonable  vegetables. " 

With  no  ornamental  preliminaries,  but 
simply  and  directly.  President  Washington  in- 
troduced the  speakers : 

"  First  to  appear  was  a  young  man,  Collins 
Harry  Robinson,  who  delivered  the  salutatory, 
his  subject  being,  '  Managing  a  Dairy.'  He 
came  upon  the  platform  drest  in  a  dairy- 
man's white  trousers,  coat,  and  hat,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  businesslike  way  to  tell  in  simple 
and  direct,  straightforward  language  what  the 
■dairy  business  was ;  then  analyzed  milk,  giv- 
ing its  chemical  constituents,  and  then  illus- 
trated the  care  of  the  milk  by  the  use  of 
machinery  in  purifying  it  and  airing  it  and 
bottling  it.  It  was  all  done  in  about  ten  min- 
utes and  everybody  felt  that  he  knew  more 
about  milk  after  listening  to  the  salutatory 
than  he  had  ever  known  before.  It  was  some- 
thing different  from  the  Latin  salutatory  at  Harvard  or  the 
?:nglish  in  our  other  New  England  colleges,  and  most  effective. 

"  Another  young  man,  John  Henry  Ward,  took  for  his  subject 
'  The  Advance  of  the  Boll  Weevil,'  and  told  us  all  about  it  and 
how  to  meet  it.  A  young  woman.  Miss  Teressa  Simpson,  took 
tor  her  subject,  '  Growmg  Flowers  as  an  Occupation. '  She  was 
drest  just  as  she  would  be  at  work  in  her  garden  or  her  hot- 
house, m  a  homespun  apron  and  plain  clothes,  and  what  she 
didn't  know  about  the  subject,  both  as  a  business  proposition 
and  as  a  scientific  theme,  is  not  worth  telling." 

There  was  singing,  marching,  and  orchestral  music  during 
the  intermission.  At  two  o'clock  the  audience  reassembled, 
facing  a  somewhat  altered  scene : 

-  The  box-furnished  cottage,  which  had  taken  up  a  great  part 
.of  the  stage,  was  removed  and  the  platform  was  covered  with 
machiner>'  and  appliances  representing  the  different  trades 
which  were  taught  the  students.  A  blacksmith's  forge  and 
anvil,  with  all  the  paraphernalia,  had  been  added,  also  a  shoe- 
maker s  outfit.  The  girls'  industries  were  represented  by  dress- 
ma^mg  and  milhnery  establishments  and  exhibits,  and  also 
mattress-mak.ng.  The  whistle  from  the  steam-engine  on  the 
stage  was  blown,  and  here  followed  an  exhibition  of  the  students 
at  work  at  their  several  industries." 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  distribution  of  prizes  and 
vUplo.-na3  and  a  five-minute  address  of  earnest,  practical  advice 
by  Dr.  Washington.  Among  the  other  features  of  commence- 
nient  week  were  the  exercises  of  the  Bible  Training  School  in 
the  course  of  which  one  young  man,  Charles  Leroy  Thompson 
taking  as  his  subject.  "  My  Last  Summer's  Work."  told  of  his 
labors  among  the  miners  of  southern  Alabama,  pointing  out 
what  might  be  done  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  life  of 
these  humble  toilers. 


CANADA'S  "GRAND  OLD  MAN" 
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BSOLUTE  independence  of  thought,  whether  on  politics, 
economics,  education,  or  religion,  is  the  characteristic 
of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  which  particularly  impresses 
the  many  biographers  of  the  distinguished  Canadian  scholar 
who  has  just  died  in  Toronto  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  They 
dwell  upon  his  active  part  in  the  comparative  democratizing  of 
Oxford  University  in  his  earlier  manhood ;  his  services  as  pro- 
fessor in  Cornell  University ;  his  journalistic 
work  in  Canada,  and  the  long  list  of  books 
that  bear  his  name.  Some,  however,  are  most 
imprest  by  his  strong  tho  always  critical 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  and  his  ac- 
tive advocacy  of  the  Union  cause  during  our 
Civil  War.  Others  pay  more  attention  to  his 
persistent  declarations  in  favor  of  the  ultimate 
union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States, 
which  subjected  him  to  so  much  bitter  criti- 
cism in  his  adopted  land.  He  finds  favor  with 
some  because  of  his  constant  outspoken  op- 
position of  anything  that  savored  of  "  Jingo- 
ism." In  other  quarters  he  is  censured  or 
praised  for  what  is  differently  interpreted  as 
agnosticism  or  objection  to  dogmatic  theology. 
To  some  he  is  "  Canada's  Grand  Old  Man. "  To 
some  he  is  "  the  sage  of  Toronto. "  To  some 
he  is  "  the  last  of  the  great  agnostics." 

Of  his  position  on  religion,  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  published  many  striking  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen,  says  : 


GOLDWIN   SMITH, 

Who  wrote  of  himself  as  "  an  I';ngli.sh- 
man  who  regards  ths  A  mericaii  Common- 
wealth as  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  race." 


"  Mr.  Smith  defined  his  position  to  be  that 
of  an  earnest  yet  reverent  seeker  after  truth. 
In  his  final  letter  he  pronounced  Christianity 
to  be  '  the  highest  morality  preached  through 
the  best  organ,  attested  and  commended  by 
the  highest  example,'  yet  hardly  attainable  by 
mankind  in  this  life.  But  Christianity,  he 
added,  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man.  From  the 
specific  Old-Testament  account  of  man's  creation  Dr.  Smith 
dissented.  In  his  opinion  mankind  came  into  being  independ- 
ently in  a  number  of  regions  of  the  earth.  His  primal  religion 
was  perhaps  a  simple  worship  of  the  stars He  con- 
cluded : 

Christianity  is  the  product,  happily  for  mankind,  of  an  ele- 
ment naturally  religious ;  not  of  a  conquering  tribe  or  tribes, 
but  of  a  good  peasantry,  such  as  furnished  Jesus  and  his 
apostles;  a  population  which  had  no  connection  with  military 
ascendency  or  with  ambition  of  any  kind,  tho  we  know  when 
ambition,  sacerdotal  and  regal,  got  to  work  upon  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  what  results  were  produced. 

"  '  Morality,  by  which  man  must  live,  if  he  is  a  social  being 
and  society  is  to  hold  together,  may  well  be  taken  to  be  the  rule 
ot  his  Maker,  and  thus  in  fact  identified  with  pure  and  rational 
religion.  If  the  author  of  man's  nature  is  God.  morality  is  the 
worship  of  God.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  exclude  a  truly  religious 
trame  of  mind  or  even  fraternity  in  spirit  pious.  '  Credo  quia 
nnpossibile  est  '  is  surely,  when  scrutinized,  not  an  expression 
ot  rational  piety,  of  piety  likely  to  present  a  firm  foundation 
tor  character  or  perhaps  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the  God  of 
truth. 

"  'If  this  seems  presumptuous,  let  me  say  once  more  that  I 
speak  as  a  learner,  not  as  a  teacher,  and  that  a  man  in  extreme 
old  age  has  little  time  left  in  which  to  learn. '  " 

A  writer  in  the  Toronto  World,  without  indorsing  Goldwin 
Smith's  annexation  views,  explains  that, 

"  As  an  Englishman-and  no  one  was  prouder  of  being  one- 
he  wrote  ot  himself  as  '  an  Englishman  who  regards  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  race. ' 

^f  fi^^'^u-   u  "•  \'^-*^^''^  ^™  ^^  ^  «'"^at  intelle.  ^  a  man  and  thinker 
ot  the  highest  kind  of  political  and  literary  c-.irage.  who  looked 

JIJ'^^I' -^  :r  ^*^  ^^'^'"^'^  coming  of   what  ii.d  been  greatest 
and  best  in  the  England  of  Cromwell  and  Milt.:^  " 
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Wedged    fast    in    the   drab   air; 
A  pool  vacant  with  sky, 
That  stares  up  like  an  eye. 

Nothing    can    happen.     All    is    done — 

The  quest  to  fare, 

The  race  to  run — 

The   house   sodden   with   years, 

And  bare 

Even  of  tears. 

A  cry! 

From  out  the  hostelries  of  the  sky. 
And    down    the    gray    wind    blowit 
Rude,  innocent,  alone. 

Now,  in  the  west,  long  sere, 

An  orange  thread,   the   length  of  spear; 

It   glows; 

It  grows; 

The  flagons  of  the  air 

Drip  color  everywhere; 

The  village — fence,  roof,  tree — 

From    tiie    lapsed    dusk    pulls    free, 

And   shows  ^ 

A    rich,    still,    unforgotten    place; 

Each    window    square. 

Yellow   for   yellow   renders  back: 

The   pool   puts   off   its   foolish   face: 

The  wagon  track 

Crooks  past   lank  garden-plot 

To   Rome,   to   Camelot, 

A  cry! 


"  The  Daffodils  "  is  music  pure  and  simple. 

The  Daffodils 

By  Lizette  Woodw.vbd  Reese 

Now  through  the  April  laud  doth  pass, 

As  through  the  slim,  Sicilian  grass. 
The  Vision  of  the  Daffodils^ 
Persephone!  Persephone.' 


A    DOCTOR'S    EXPERIENCE 
Medicine  Not  Needed  in  This  Case 


It  is  hard  to  convince  some  people  that 
coffee  does  them  an  injury  !  They  lay  their 
bad  feelings  to  almost  every  cause  but  the 
true  and  unsuspected  one. 

But  the  doctor  knows.  His  wide  experi- 
ence has  proven  to  him  that,  to  some  systems, 
coffee  is  an  insidious  poison  that  under- 
mines the  health. 

Ask  the  doctor  if  coffee  is  the  cause  of  con- 
stipation, stomach  and  nervous  troubles. 

"I  have  been  a  coffee  drinker  all  my  life. 
I  am  now  42  years  old  and  when  taken  sick 
two  years  ago  with  nervous  prostration,  the 
doctor  said  that  my  nervous  system  was 
broken  down  and  that  I  would  have  to  give 
up  coffee. 

"I  got  so  weak  and  shaky  I  could  not 
work,  and  reading  your  advertisement  of 
Postum,  I  asked  my  grocer  if  he  had  any 
of  it.  He  said,  'Yes,'  and  that  he  used  it 
in  his  family  and  it  was  all  it  claimed  to  be. 

"So  I  quit  coffee  and  commenced  to  use 
Postum  steadily  and  found  in  about  two 
weeks'  time  I  could  sleep  soundly  at  night 
and  get  up  in  the  morning  feeling  fresh.  In 
about  two  months  1  began  to  gain  flesh.  I 
weighed  only  146  pounds  when  I  com- 
menced on  Postum  and  now  I  weigh  167 
and  feel  batter  than  1  did  at  20  years  of  age. 

"I  am  working  every  day  and  sleep  well 
at  night.  My  two  children  were  great  coffee 
drinkers,  but  they  have  not  drank  any  since 
Postum  came  into  the  hou.«e,  and  are  far 
m<tre  healthy  than  they  were  before." 

Read  "The  Koad  to  Wellville,"  found 
in  pkgH.     "  There's  a  Keason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genuine, 
true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Ask    your    tailor    for    this    new 
Shackamaxon    booklet,  "A  Weil- 
Dressed  Man." 

Or  we'll  gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  if  you'll  write 
us  for  it.      Every  man  who  wants  to  wear  the  right 
clothes — and  at  the  right  time — ought  to  reail  it. 

You  especially  ought  to  see  the  latest 

Shackamaxon  summer  serges. 

Both  the  blue  serges  in  hundreds  of  fancy  weaves,  and  our 
wonilerfully  attractive  nuhite  outing  serges — pure  white  and  in 
many  delicate  strijie  effects.  These  goods  are  far  better  than 
flannel  in  every  way — more  distinctive;  keep  their  shape  better; 
cleanse  better;  anil  always  look  spick  and  span.  They  are  right 
up  to  the  minute  in  style.  And  they  make  the  most  refreshing 
garments  imaginable — either  to  wear  or  look  at. 

Why  is   it   real  economy  to 
wear  tailor-made  clothes? 

Because  a  good  tailor  not  only  fits  your  individ- 
ual lines — gives  you  style  and  the  best  choice  of 
patterns  and  colorings;  but  he  gives  you  high-grade 
fabrics^  that  outwear  ordinary  stuff  two  to  one;  and 
look  well  to  the  last  thread. 

If  you  want  to  dress  well  and  at  the  same  time 
save -money,  insist  on  having  your  next  suit  made  of 


n 


'Shackanuum 

TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFFICE 

GUARANTEED  FABRICS 

All  pure  wool.     Thoroughly  shrunk. 

Made  for  merchant  tailors   only 

No  better  fabrics  are  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
And,  at  the  price,  no  foreign-made  goods  can  equal  them. 

They  are  made  of  the  finest  wool  that  grows — the 
long  perfect  flexible  fibre  from  live  fleeces;  and  manu- 
factured with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  at  every  step. 

Pass  your  hand  over  these  beatJtifully-finished  fabrics 
— fine  smooth  silky  worsteds;  soft  pliable  cheviots,  and 
velvety  serges — you  can  feel  their  quality  as  well  as  see 
it.     And  it  stays. 

If  any  suit  of  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or 
fades,  we'll  pay  for  another  suit. 

We  make  these  fabrics  in  our  own  mills — 4000  pat- 
terns or  more  every  year.  And  we  sell  them — not 
through  jobbers — but  direct  to  the  tailor  so  that  he  and 
you  get  unusual  value. 

Any  good  tailor  who  hasn'.t  these  fabrics  will  get  them 
for  you  without  delay.  If  necessary,  write  to  us;  and 
we'll  tell  you  by  return  mail  of  a  tailor  in  your  own 
neighborhood  who  has  them. 

Look  for  the  Shackamaxon"  trade-mark  stamped  on  every 
suit-pattern.  It  is  our  pledge  that  if  any  fault  develops  in  this  fabric 
at  any  tune.,  we  will  make  it  ^ood. 

J  R  KEIM  &  COMPANY,  Shackamaxon  Mills 
Philadelphia 


Qui.'  nsHders  are  aaseu  to  meDiioa  'ihe  liirsHARV  digest  wneu  v.rtting  10  advertisers. 
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Sherwin-Williams 

Paint 


(Prepared)  SWP 

BEHIND  every  paint  there  is  the 
maker.  If  you  know  the  house  and 
have  confidence  in  it,  you  can  take  its 
word  for  the  paint. 

You  cannot  analyze  the  paint.  You 
can  try  it  out  on  your  house  and  in  a  few 
years  find  out  whether  or  not  you  have 
made  a  wise  investment,  but  it  is  far  easier, 
cheaper  and  sounder  to  Send  for  our  book- 
let and  read  the  reasons  why  we  believe 
that  S  W  P  is  the  best  paint  for  you,  and 
then  rely  on  our  well-known  reputation 
that  what  we  sav  is  so. 

The  booklet  "Who  Makes  the  Best  Pamts 
;md  Varnishes?,"  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

\ddress  all  inquiries  to :  The  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.. 
651  Canal  Road,N.W.,CleveJand,0. 
In  Canada  to : 
897  Center  .^t.,  Montrea!, 
London  address: 
7  Well  Court,  Queen  St.,  E.  C. 


IS  YOUR  CITY  GROWING 
AS  FAST  AS  IT  SHOULD? 

Do  you  want  additional  industries  located  in  your  city  or 
community?  Have  you  any  good  business  reasons  to  offer  a 
manufacturer  why  he  should  locate  his  plant  in  your  town. 

If  you  have,  don't  sit  by  and  wait  for  the  manufacturer  to 
find  you  out.    Reverse  the  operation  and  seek  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  more  direct  and  efficient  methodof  reaching  the  big 
men  of  business  than  through  the  columns  ofThe  Literary  Digest. 

Every  unit  of  our  circulation  is  valuable  to  a  successful  cam- 
paign to  induce  manufacturers  to  locate  in  your  town. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  little  it  costs  to  ir  :.. 
ence  a  field  of  such  great  business  potentiality. 

Upon  receipt  of  word  from  you,  particulars  will  be  forwarded. 
Address  Dept.  of  Industrial   and  Commercial  Development, 

THE    LITERARY   DIGEST 

44  East  23cl  Street  New  York  City 


And  ever  still  Persephone.' 

This  antique  cry  the  weather  fills. 

It  is  the  old  mood  of  the  spring, 

A  sweet  and  a  heart-breaking  thing — 

The  budding  joy,  the  vanislied  good; 
For,  tho  we  pluck  the  daffodils, 
Or  walk  with  laughter  on  the  hills, 

Yet  go  we  empty  through  the  uood! 


Tliis  Ijn-ic  from  "Poems"  (t.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.)  has  a  finish  that  is  not  always  found 
in  the  work  of  the  prolific  Benson  brothers. 

The  Hidden  Manna 

Bv   A.   C.   Benson 

A  tale  of  lonely  grief  he  told. 

Of  sl\attered  life  and  dull  despair; 
And  as  he  spoke  a  mist  unrolled, 

.\nd  angels,  sorrowful  and  fair. 
Cool  leaves  of  healing  trees  did  hold. 

.Vh  me!  'twas  I,  not  lie,  espied 

Those  proffering  hands,  that  healin:i  tree 
Beside  the  bitter  spring,  beside 

The  silent  wells  of  agony  — 
And  I,  not  he,  was  satisfied. 

The  gift  of  poetry  brings  with  it  certain 
compensations  and  one  of  these  is  the  privi- 
lege of  gaining  the  strange  consolation  that 
comes  with  the  perfect  expression  of  sorrow. 
We  select  "Fettered"  from  a  volume  of 
poems  called  "Flower  and  Thorn"  (Oxford 
Press). 

Fettered 

Bv  Lloyd  ^Iikflin 

'  I'is   true,   1   am   not    now   what   I    would   be 
If   health   had   helped   me   on;   for   I    have  been 
As  one  who  battles  some  great  wave  of  grofn 

That   still  o'errides   him   in  a   cruel  sea. 

Had    I    been   armed   with   strengtli    as   gloriously 
.\s  some  who  sing,  then  in  the  hyaline 
Of    song,    sailing    beyond    the    ports    terren.-, 

I    might    have   reached    my   haven.     But   for   ma 

Sickness  hath  dimmed  my  star  into  eclipse. 
Hath  bound  my  wings  about  me  with  a  thong. 
As  .some   pale   diver,   the   seaweed   among. 

Sinks   with   his   treasure  ere   he  reach    the  ship-, 

S)  I  sink  back,  and  from  impassioned  lips 
Drop  in  the  deep  the  garnered  pearls  of  song. 


The  poems  of  Elsa  Barker  have  been  bound 
under  one  cover  ("The  Frozen  Trail  and 
Other  Poems,"  Duffield  &  Co.).  The  title 
piece  and  "  The  Song  of  the  North  Pole  Tlag  " 
are  strong  and  beautiful  and  have  already 
been  printed  in  these  columns.  The  rest  of 
the  verses  in  this  volume  are  marred  by  a 
liarsli.  lack-humor,  masculine  touch,  and 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  another  author.  "The  Song  of  My 
Soul,"  for  the  most  part  slag,  is  redeemed 
partly  by  a  gleaming  bit  of  gold. 

The  Song  of  My  .Soul 

By   Els.v   B.\kkek 

Long  did  I  wonder  what   my  soul  might  he. 
Was  it   a  pale  reflection  of  God's  light 
Upon  the  surface  of  terrestrial  night'.' 
Was  it  a  memory  of  eternity 
Hidden    behind    the    world-veil    from    my    .sight'? 
There  came  no  answer,  tho  I  questioned  long, 
I'ntil  one  day  I  heard  my  soul's  own  .song: 
"I  am  the  spirit  of  Love  that  burns  in  thee 
And  in  all  things,  quivering  to  reunite." 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  uiention  Tiik.  t.itkuahv  'hovst  when  WTitinT  to  i^riveriisers. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

DID    PLATT     MAKE     ROOSEVELT 
PRESIDENT  ? 

The  late  Senator  Piatt  answers  this  ques- 
tion with  a  most  decided  affinnative  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  first  instabnent  of  his 
"Autobiography"  in  this  month's  McClure's. 
■'But  for  my  insistence  upon  his  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Roosevelt  certainly 
would  not  have  succeeded  McKinley  in  1901, 
and  perhaps  he  never  would  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Moreover,  wo 
are  assured,  ilr.  Roosevelt  would  never  have 
reached  the  White  House  and,  of  course, 
would  never  have  had  a  triumphal  progress 
through  Europe,  or  represented  this  country 
at  King  Edward's  funeral,  if  Franiv  Piatt,  the 
Senator's  son,  had  not  pinched  his  leg  at 
a  certain  critical  moment.  This  dramatic 
story  is  preceded  by  an  accoiuit  of  liow  Piatt 
brought  about  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  New  York.  On  this  oc- 
casion, we  are  told,  the  "Easy  Boss"  took  it 
upon  himself  to  call  the  then  "hero  of  San 
Juan  ''  a  coward.  Governor  Black  was  expect- 
ing a  renomination,  but  when  "Roosevelt, 
covered  with  militarj'  glory,  came  back  from 
Cuba,"  Senator  Piatt  saw  in  him  the  one  man 
who  could  insiire  Republican  success  in  the 
State.  So  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg  was  .sent  to 
Montauk  Point  "to  sound  the  Colonel." 

Mr.  Quigg  found  the  Colonel  more  than 
pleased  with  the  suggestion. 

When  Quigg  plumped  at  Roo.sevelt  the 
question,  "Would  you  accept  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  Governor  ?"  tliere  was  no 
hesitation  in  the  answer. 

Like  cracks  from  a  rifle,  the  gallant  Colonel 
came  back  with: 

"  Would  I?     I  would  be  delighted ! " 

"Then  count  upon  Senator  Piatt's  support. 
Come  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  see  him," 
was  Quigg's  reply. 

Roosevelt  came  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
We  had  a  long  talk.  We  l)uried  past  differ- 
ences. He  agreed  to  head  the  Republican  State 
ticket,  if  nominated,  and  to  consult  with  me 
and  other  party  leaders  about  appointments 
and  legislation  in  case  he  was  elected.  When 
Colonel  Roosevelt  parted  from  me,  he  was  my 
choice  for  Governor.  I  .set  to  work  to  nomi- 
nate and  elect  him. 

But  before  the  State  Convention  met,  it 
was  found  that,  during  the  previous  year,  Mr. 

Roo.sevelt  had  sworn  off  his  taxes  in  New  York 

• 

on  the  theory  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  was  therefore  in- 
eligible for  the  Governorship  of  New  '^'ork 
State.  This  point  was  brought  up  by  Repul>- 
licans  opposing  the  Roosevelt  nomination. 
On  its  })eing  referred  to  the  Colonel,  the  fol- 
lowing dialog  en.sued,  .says  Senator  Piatt, 
quoting  from  his  last  year's  Conmopolilan 
article: 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  tf)ok  me 
aside,  and  said,  with  a  trepiflation  I  lia<i  never 
before  and  have  never  since  seen  him  dis|)lay, 
"  I  can  not  remain  in  this  fight:  I  must  with- 
draw from  the  race." 

His  desire  to  withdraw  was  made  api)arent 


The  Howard  4 Watch 


When  you  hear  some- 
one criticise  the  rail- 
roads, just  remind 
him  that  our  American  roads 
are  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
world.  They  employ  the 
most  intelligent  men  and 
have  them  use  the  finest 
watch — the  Howard. 

What  do  you  think,  for  instance, 
of  a  road  that,  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  carried  nearly  two  hundred 
million  passengers  without  a  single 
one  killed  as  the  result  of  a  train 
accident;  and,  that  during  the  three 
worst   months   of  last  winter,  had  a 


punctuality   record    of  94-i'rt%  for  its 
inbound  train  service  ? 

That  road  —  the  Lackawanna  —  is 
one  of  the  180  railroads  that  officially 
adopted  the  Howard  Watch  for 
their  time-inspection  service. 

Lives  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 
trainmen's  watches,  and  the  best  is 
not  too  good  for  the  American  rail- 
road man. 

A  Howard  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is 
fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached — from  the  17-jewel 
(double-roller  escapement)  in  a  "  Jas. 
Boss"  or  "Crescent"  gold-filled 
case  at  $40  to  the  23-iewel  in  a  14-k. 
solid  gold  case  at  $150. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.    Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler  in 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  "  O,"  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  value 
to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Stops  Damp 
'asetnents 


Damp  basements  breed  disease,  destroy  food  and  ruin  merchandise. 
Stop  all  this  by  using  TRUS-CON  WATERPROOFING 
AND  FINISHING  PRODUCTS  for  basements,  floors  and  wallj. 
J?^~  A  ^  f^m  ^  *i  #■  o  Make  new  buildings  permanently  dry.  Overcome  dampness  in  old 
JJU.A  ClilCilL^  buildings.— Simple,  inexpensive,  effective.— TRUS-CON  Products 
""""^"^^""^^^^^^^^^^^^  make  buildings  sanitary  and  turn  worthless  space  into  useful  rooms. 
Have  ycur  architect  specify  Trus-Con  Waterproofing  Paste  to  waterproof  concrete,  Trus-Con  Floor 
Enamel  to  damp-proof  and  stop  dusting  on  cement  floors,  Trus-Con  Wall  Finishes  (or  damp-proofing 
and  beautifying  masonry  walls. 

WrUe  us  about  your  hasemenl,  slating  conditions,  size  and  nature  of  floor 
and  v>alls.  Our  engineers  will  gioe  you  detailed  advice  Jvithoul  charge. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  DRY  BASEMENTS. 


Trussed    Concrete  Steel  Co. 

436  Trussed   Concrete  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


—  WATERPROOFS  — 


TRUS'CON 


F-|rsjlSMES 


Our  readers  are  aslfed  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrary  liiriKST  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Iced"  Salada  Tea 

How  To  Make  It 

Use  about  one-quarter  more  of  the  dry  leaf  than  you 
would  when  making  tea  to  be  served  hot.  Pour  on  boiling 
water  and  allow  tea  to  steep  five  minutes  (all  the  good  can  be 
extracted  in  that  time).  Pour  off  the  tea  into  another  vessel 
and  allow  it  to  cool  gradually. 

Never  use  any  artificial  means  of  cooling  until  ready  tc 
use  ;  then  ice  and  lemon  may  be  added. 

Don'ts 

Don't  pour  hot  tea  on  ice.  If  you  do  its  delicious  flavor  will 
be  dissipated.  Don't  put  hot  tea  in  the  refrigerator  to  cool.  If  you 
do  it  will  spoil  in  short  order.  Iced  tea  should  be  made  two  hours 
before  serving,  to  give  it  time  to  gradually  cool. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  ten-cent  trial  package  of 
"  Salada  "  Ceylon  Tea.  It  makes  40  cups.  If  for 
any  reason  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  address  and  10c.  (stamps  or  coin).  We  will 
mail  a  package  to  you  and  see  that  your  grocer  is  supplied. 

Our  pamphlet,  "The  Healthfulness  of  Tea,"  is 
mailed  free. 

"Salada"  Tea  Co. 


5«^«>v«S«4«,&^ 
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TEA 
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Depl.  "A" 


198  West  Broadway 


New  York 


BRANCHES— Boston,     Buffalo,    Detroit,    Chicago,    Cleveland,    Pittsburg, 
St.   Louis,  Toronto  and  Montreal,   Canada. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  on  approval  without  »  rent 
deposit,  frelKiit  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  (  E.N'T  if  jou  sra  not  iMliaed 
aft«r  Qltn?  the  bicycle  10  dayi. 

nn  UflT  RIIY  "  f'i'-yl'  or  apair 
UV  nUi  DUI  of  tires  Uomani/one 
at  ctny  price  until  you  receive  our  lateit 
art  catalog  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicTcU,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marveloita  neto  offers. 

niiP  PPyT  '*  '"  it^<llo»*  Toato 

Unk  WCH  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing wfll  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Donotwalt,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster- Brake  rear 
n  heels,  lamps,   sundries  at  Ao(/  usuul  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept  A.174CHICAG0 


MM 


u 


Your   bed   and    table 

linen,    plain    clothes,    flat    pieces,    80   per 

cent  ot  family  wash,  can  be  ironpd  Eagier 

(no  backache  or  tired  feetl.  Quicker  (in 

1-5  the  time).     Better  with 

finish,   far   superior   to 

hand  work,  by  using  the 


Simplex  iRONHt 


m  ct.  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline.  Price 
within  reach  of  all.  Sizes  forsmall  homes  and  large; 
operate  by  hand,  or  small  washing  machine  motor. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for 
our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  nearest  dealer. 
AmericanlroningMacbineCo.,  J24  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Y 


OUR  mind  can't  be  at  ease  if 
your  body  isn't. 

B.  V.  D. 

Loo(e  Fitting  Summer  Underwear 

is  cool  and  restful — takes  the  fa- 
tigue from  the  body,  and  the  strain 
from  the  mind.  Every  genuine 
B.  V.  D.  garment  has  on  it 

THIS  RED  WOVEN  LABEL 

"madeTorTheT 


B.VD. 


j  BE;ST  RETAIL TRADg^ 

I  TILAI>K  HAKK  KC*i.    U.    S.   PATEM  OFF.) 

We  make  no  garments  without  it. 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

and 

Knee    Length    Drawers. 

50  Cents,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  Garment. 

Sold  b])  near'u  eceru  j/iop  eocrywhere, 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY, 

65  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Mn.malfrf„r  II  I'D.  fn/on  SiiUf  IPnI.  t:;-r,.07i 
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to  every  one  in  the  room.  The  fatal  effect  of 
his  withdrawal  was  to  me  so  manifest  that  I 
replied:  "You  must  not  withdraw.  You 
must  trust  to  me  to  solve  the  problem  and 
elect  you  Governor  of  the  State." 

In  order  to  emphasize  my  determination 
and  to  restore  his  courage,  I  said,  with  brutal 
frankness:  "Is  the  hero  of  San  Juan  a 
coward?" 

He  replied  with  his  customary  vehemence: 
"No,  I  am  not  a  coward!" 

The  legal  difficulty  was  referred  to  Elihu 
Root,  who  made  the  speech  in  the  convention 
supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  and 
eligibility.  \ 

This  task  Mr.  Root  performed  so  exceed- 
ingly well  that  the  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Roo-sevelt  was  effectually  quelled. 
And  so  effective  were  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Root  that  the  Democrats  in  the  campaign 
which  followed  never  so  much  as  broached  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ineligibility. 

Senator  Piatt  goes  on  to  tell  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's dramatic  campaign,  election,  and  suc- 
cessful administration.  The  Governor  ex- 
pected a  second  term,  but  the  Senator  believed 
that  he  was  needed  on  the  National  ticket  in 
1900.  A  majority  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  were  won  over.  Following  his 
OMTi  inclinations  and  the  advice  of  a  number 
of  his  closest  friends.  Governor  Roosevelt 
had  published  a  newspaper  interview  in  which 
he  stated  positively  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  nomination.  He  even  protested  that  if 
he  were  nominated  for  Vice-President  he 
would  arise  in  the  convention  and  unequivo- 
cally decline.     To  quote  Senator  Piatt  agaia: 

I  heard  about  this,  and  asked  my  son  Frank 
to  go  to  him  and  say  that  he  would  be  nomi- 
nated; that  he  could  not  stop  that;  and  I 
wanted  his  promise  that  if  he  were  made  Mc- 
Kinlej^'s  associate  he  would  rim. 

Roosevelt  and  my  son  soon  came  to  my 
rooms.  The  Governor  was  in  a  state  of  rare 
excitement,  even  for  him. 

"I  shall  go  to  the  New  York  caucus,  and  tell 
the  delegates  that  I  shall,  if  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  arise  in  the  convention  and 
decline.  I  can  serve  you.  Senator  Piatt,  far 
lietter  as  Governor  than  as  Vice-President," 
said  Roosevelt  pugnaciously. 

"But  you  can  not  be  renominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  you  are  going  to  be  nominated  for 
Vice-President,"  was  my  retort. 

"I  can  not  be  renominated?"  queried 
Roosevelt. 

"  No;  your  successor  is  in  this  room,"  said  I, 
pointing  to  Chairman  Odell.  "Now,  I  want 
your  promise  that  if  you  are  indorsed  by  the 
New  York  caucus  you  will  not  refuse,  and  that 
if  you  are  nominated  by  the  convention  you 
will  run,"  I  added. 

Roosevelt  showed  his  teeth,  paced  up  arid 
down  the  room,  and  chafed  as  a  horse  does 
under  a  tight  rein  and  curbed  bit. 

"Well,  Senator  Piatt,"  finally  returned 
Roosevelt  reluctantly,  "I  will  pledge  my.self 
not  to  tlecline  formally  the  New  York  caucus 
indorsement.  But  I  shall  certainly  urge  the 
caucus  to  name  another,"  he  added. 

".\nd  remember  that  I  shall  pinch  you  if  I 
see  any  signs  of  your  getting  up  and  declining," 
put  in  my  son. 

"All  right;  you  may  pinch  me  as  hard  as 
you  like."  answered  Roosevelt,  as  he  and 
Frank  hurried  to  the  caucus  of  the  New  York 
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delegation,  then  in  progress  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  Hotel  Walton. 

The  session  was  a  long  and  heated  one. 
Some  of  the  delegates  used  very  plain  English 
to  Governor  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  most 
forceful  speeches  was  made  by  Edward  Lau- 
terbach.  Rising  in  his  seat  and  advancing  to 
the  front  row  of  delegates,  where  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  seated,  Mr.  Lauterbach,  emphasizing 
his  remarks  by  gestiu'cs  ahnost  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's face,  said  to  him : 

"  Your  very  presence  at  this  convention  as 
a  delegate  at  large  is  an  allurement  to  the  con- 
vention to  nominate  you.  You  come  here, 
and,  moving  among  the  delegates,  associating 
with  your  old  friends  from  the  West,  and  for 
that  matter  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  with 
the  glamour  of  the  Spanish  War  resting  on  you, 
you  tempt  the  delegates  to  support  you  and 
make  you  the  candidate,  regardless  of  what 
you  may  say  as  to  your  wishes  in  the  matter." 

While  he  was  speaking,  as  many  will  remem- 
ber, the  elevator  in  the  Walton  Motel  suddenly 
fell,  with  a  loud  crash.  This  interrupted  the 
speech  and  caused  confusion  for  a  few  min- 
utes. As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  Mr. 
Lauterbach  relieved  the  tension  by  the  jocose 
remark: 

"I  brought  down  the  house,  anyhow." 

Senator  Depew  was  presiding,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Roosevelt  arose  and  addrest  him.  He 
reiterated  in  most  emphatic  terms  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  his  associates  from  New  York 
must  respect  his  Avishes  and  neither  work 
among  the  delegates  to  bring  about  his  nomi- 
nation nor  present  his  name  to  the  convention 
for  that  office. 

Just  as  Dr.  .\lbert  Shaw,  Frederick  W.  Holls, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  others  of  Roose- 
velt's self-constituted  friends  clustered  about 
him  and  whispered  audibly,  "Say  you'll  de- 
cline if  nominated,  Governor,"  my  son  pinched 
Roosevelt  in  the  leg  and  said  "  Remember 
your  contract  with  the  Senator,  Governor." 

Roosevelt  kept  faith.  He  ignored  the  solici- 
tations of  Shaw  and  the  others,  and  sat  down. 
Tn  other  words,  a  pinch  may  be  said  to  have 
made  Roosevelt  President;  for,  had  he  ex- 
ecuted the  threat  cf  decli.Ting  and  had  it  been 
accepted,  he  would  never  have  reached  the 
White  House 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Roosevelt 
caused  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  yield  as 
gracefully  as  pos.sible  if  the  convention  "took 
the  bit  in  its  teeth  "  and  insisted  upon  nomi- 
nating him.  Such  a  demonstration,  however, 
was  merely  an  incident.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  as  certain  as  fate  when  Senator 
Hanna  made  it  kno'.vn  to  Senator  Quay  and  to 
me  that  he  would  join  his  forces  with  ours. 

The  wisdom  of  my  insistence  that  Roo.sevelt 
should  be  McKinley's  running  mate  was  vin- 
dicated at  the  polls.  The  McKinley-Roosevelt 
team  simply  ran  away  from  Brj'an  and  his 
mate,  and  Xew  York  State  was  kept  in  the 
Republican  column. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Col- 
uml)ia  University,  .\lbert  Shaw,  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews,  Frederick  W.  Holls,  and  others  who 
pretended  to  be  Governor  Roosevelt's  friends, 
at  Philadelphia,  were  most  persistent  in  trj-ing 
to  poison  the  Governor's  mind  with  in.sinua- 
tions  that  my  .sole  object  in  naming  him  for 
Vice-President  was  politically  to  ".shelve" 
him.  I  ignored  this  twaddle  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  no  recollection  of  referring  to  it  publicly 
since.  In.stead  of  "shelving"  Roosevelt,  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  "kicking 
him  ujj-stairs."  I  believe  Roosevelt  himself 
would  convict  me  of  this. 
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An  Economical  Roof 


In  1871  this  huge  roof  was 
built  with  coal  tar  pitch,  felt  and 
gravel,  laid  in  general  accordance 
with  modern  standards  as  defined 
in  The  Barrett  Specification,  Dur- 
ing these  38  years  there  have  been 
little  or  no  repairs — nothing  large 
enough  to  be  found  in  the  books 
of  the  company  as  an  item  of 
maintenance.  The  roof  is  still 
in  good  condition  and  will  un- 
doubtedly last  for  many  years 
more. 

This  record  is  an  extreme  in- 
stance, but  20  to  25  year  roofs  of 
this  kind  are  common.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs  cost  less  than  tin 
and  only  slightly  more  than  ready 
roofings,  their  economy  becomes 

Barrett  Manu 


clear.  And  this  low  first  cost 
is  followed  by  a  maintenance  cost 
of  nothing — no  painting  or  care  of 
any  kind  being  required. 

For  large  flat  areas  the  use  of 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  is  now 
almost  universal.  1  hat  means 
factories,  warehouses,  railroad 
buildings,  flat  roofed  city  dwell- 
ings, and  office  build  mgs — every- 
where in  fact  except  on  very  steep 
or  ornamental  loofs  or  where 
skilled  labor  is  not  available. 

The  Barrett  Specification  defines 
the  best  and  most  economical  way 
of  building  gravel  or  slag  roofs  to 
obtain  results  like  above. 

Copy  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.    Address  nearest  office. 
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New  York     Philadelphia     Chicago     Boston     Cleveland    Pitts-     ^p-^ 
burg       Cincinnati       Kansas    City      Minneapolis       New 
Orleans       St.     Louis       London,    Eng. 
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Surbrug's  ARCADIA  Mixture 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you  ever  put  in  your  pipe — the 
highest  class — it  stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  womeh  folks  will  like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home 
— you  may  never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  smoke  before. 
Send  10  Cents  for  sample  which  will  convince 
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3  in  One"  oil  will  save 
any  housewife  much  hard 
work.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing part  of  every  day 
cleaning  and  polishing 
furniture,  woodwork,  pic- 
ture frames,  bathroom 
fixtures,  etc.,  use  "3  in 
One"  just  once  in  a  while. 
3  in  One"  removes  dust 
and    grime,   covers   up 

[g   -^^^^^^^^^^'  scratches   and   scars  , 

I       ^^^^^^^^^  keeps    everything    clean 

I  and  bright. 

Every  woman  should  learn  *'the  new  way"  to 
polish  furniture.  It's  worth  dollars  but  costs  nothing. 
CpCC  Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your 
I  riLL  dealer.  Get  "  the  new  way  "  to  polish 
furniture  and  sample  bottle  of  "3  in  One,"  both 
absolutely  free.  "3  IN  ONE"  OIL  CO., 
18  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Investors  Hold  the  Security 

Those  investing  in  our  Certificates 
hold  in  their  possession  all  papers  such  as 
Appraisers'  Sworn  Report,  Mortgage- 
and  Insurance  Policies.  Real  Estate 
securing  these  Certificates  is  worth  at 
least  double  the  mortgage.  Their  sta- 
bility is  also  guaranteed  by  this  bank. 
6fc:  payable  semi-annually. 
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ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  25  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 
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A    ROOSEVELT   ELEPHANT    HUNT 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  has  not  ex^ 
prest  his  opinion  yet  on  the  recent 
beha\aor  of  a  certain  elephant  in  America, 
tho  some  remarks  on  the  Grand  Old  Pachy- 
derm may  be  expected  soon.  One  wonders 
whether  he  would  classify  it  with  the  com- 
paratively tractable  Asiatic  variety  or  with 
the  African  species — wilder  but  "larger  and 
finer."  Of  the  latter  Colonel  Roosevelt 
writes  in  the  Jvine  Scribner's: 

No    other    animal,    not    the    lion    himself, 
is  so  constant  a  theme  of  talk,  and  a  subject 
of  such  imflagging  interest  around  the  camp- 
fires  of  African   hunters  and  in  the  native 
\dllages    of    the    African    wilderness,    as    the 
elephant.     Indeed   the  elephant  has  always 
profoundly  imprest  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind.    It    is,   not   only   to    hunters,   but   to 
naturalists,  and    to    all    people    who  possess 
any  curiosity  about  wild  creatures  and  the 
wild    life    of    nature,    the    most    interesting 
of  all  animals.     Its  huge  bulk,  its  singular 
form,  the  value  of  its  ivory,  its  great  intelli- 
gence— in    which  it    is  only  matched,  if  at 
all,  by  the  highest  apes,  and  possibly  by  one 
or   two   of   the   highest   carnivores — and   its 
varied    habits,    all    combine    to    give   it    an 
interest  such  as  attaches  to  no  other  living 
creature   below   the   rank  of  man.     In   line 
of    descent    and    in    physical    formation    it 
stands  by  itself,  wholly  apart  from  all  the 
other  great  land  beasts,  and  differing  from 
them  even  more  widely  than  they  differ  from 
one  another.     The  two  existing  species — the 
African,  which  is  the  larger  and  finer  animal, 
and  the  Asiatic — differ  from  one  another  as 
much  as   they  do  from  the  mammoth  and 
.similar  extinct  forms  which  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  early  man  in  Europe  and  North 
America.      The   carvings   of    our  paleolithic 
forefathers,     etched     on     bone     by    cavern- 
dwellers,  from  whom  we  are  sundered  by  ages 
which    stretch    into    an    immemorial    past, 
show  that  in  their  lives  the  hairy  elephant 
of    the   north   played    the  same    part    that 
his  remote   collateral  descendant  now  plays 
in  the  lives  of  the  savages  who  dwell  under 
a   vertical   sun   beside    the    tepid    waters   of 
the  Nile  and  the  Kongo. 

After  continuing  with  some  reflections 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  great  beast,  the 
Colonel  describes  a  hunt  on  the  ridges  of 
Moimt  Kenia.  Several  hours  tramping 
through  the  thick  jmigle  slopes  had  finally 
shown  the  party  the  trails  of  a  small  herd. 
With  IMr.  Cunninghame  in  the  lead,  and 
accompanied  by  two  'Ndorobo  guides,  they 
crept  up  on  the  elephants,  which  as  yet 
they  had  not  seen. 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  mighty 
game.  The  trail  took  a  twist  to  one  side,  an  i 
there,  thirty  yards  in  front  of  us,  we  made  out 
part  of  the  gray  and  massive  head  of  an  ele- 
phant resting  his  tusks  on  the  branches  of  a 
young  tree — elephants  hardly  ever  feed  at 
noon.  A  couple  of  minutes  passed  before,  by 
cautious  scrutiny,  we  were  able  to  tell  whether 
tho  animal  we  could  see  was  a  cow  or  a  bull, 
and  whether,  if  a  bull,  it  carried  heavy 
enough  horns.  Then  we  saw  that  it  was 
a  big  bull  with  good  ivory.  It  turned  its 
head  in  my  direction  and  I  saw  its  eye;  and 
I  fired  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  eye  at  a  spot 
which  I  thought   would   lead   to  the   brain. 
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I  struck  exactly  where  I  aimed,  but  the 
head  of  an  elephant  is  enormous  and  the 
brain  small,  and  the  bullet  missed  it.  How- 
ever, the  shock  momentarily  stunned  the 
beast.  He  stumbled  forward,  half  falling, 
and  as  he  recovered  I  fired  with  the  second 
barrel,  again  aiming  for  the  brain.  This 
time  the  bullet  sped  true,  and  as  I  lowered 
the  rifle  from  my  shoulder  I  saw  the  great 
lord  of  the  forest  come  crashing  to  the  ground. 
But  at  that  very  instant,  before  there 
was  a  moment's  time  in  which  to  reload, 
the  thick  bushes  parted  immediately  on 
my  left  front,  and  through  them  surged  the 
vast  bulk  of  a  charging  bull  elephant,  the 
matted  mass  of  tough  creepers  snapping 
like  packthread  before  his  rush.  He  was 
so  close  that  he  could  have  touched  me  with 
his  trunk.  T  leapt  to  one  side  and  dodged 
behind  a  tree  trunk,  opening  the  rifle,  throw- 
ing out  the  empty  shells,  and  slipping  in 
two  cartridges.  Meanwhile  Cunninghame 
fired  right  ami  left,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
himself  into  the  bushes  on  the  other  side. 
Both  his  bullets  went  home,  and  the  bull 
stopt  short  in  his  charge,  wheeled,  and 
immediately  disappeared  in  the  thick  cover. 
We  ran  forward,  but  the  forest  had  closed 
over  his  wake.  We  heard  him  trumpet 
shrilly,  and  then  all  sounds  ceased. 


ROOSEVELT    THE    ORATOR 

THINK  of  a  sledge-hammer,  a  steam- 
roller, a  slow  mo\'ing,  stone-walling 
batsman":  then,  "think  of  a  combination  of 
all  three,"  and  you  have  some  idea  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  oratory,  says  "One  Who  Has 
Heard  Him,"  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
An  orator  must  first  of  all  make  himself 
heard.  Nobody  ever  found  fault  with  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt  on  this  score,  we  are  told. 

He  speaks  slowly  and  very  clearly.  Every 
word,  every  syllable  even,  is  sep-ar-ate  and 
dis-tinct.  His  one  gesture  is  tremendous. 
'He  raises  his  right  arm.  He  holds  it  threat- 
eningly above  his  head.  It  trembles  with 
emphasis.  It  grips  the  hearers  tight.  They 
watch  it  as  one  watches  a  thunder-cloud 
ready  to  burst  or  a  great  tree  about  to  fall. 
Then  with  a  piston-like  movement  he  brings 
it  down.  The  clenched  right  fist  thuds  into 
the  left  palm,  ^'s  point  is  rammed  home. 
The  tension  is  relaxed. 

The  Kaiser  was  greatly  taken  by  this 
characteristic  attitude  of  his  guest.  He 
told  his  intimates  with  great  glee  how  he 
had  sent  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  photograph  in 
which  the  ex-President  on  horseback  was 
i-xpomiding  .some  thesis  with  uplifted  arm, 
while  the  Kai.ser  was  bending  forward  in  the 
saddle  to  listen.  Upon  the  back  of  the 
photograph  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  play- 
fully written:  "The  General-in-Chief  of  the 
German  Annies  agreeing  with  ex-President 
Roosovelt." 

Then,  for  a  change — oratory  nmst  be  well 
varied — Mr.  Roosevelt  will  turn  to  hinnor. 
His  features,  which  have  been  almost  con- 
vulsed with  strenuousncss,  relax  and  grow 
mild.  His  teeth  are  no  longer  terrible.  A 
smile — I  had  almost  said  a  grin — broadens 
out  his  cheeks  and  jaws.  His  t;yes  gleaiii 
with  enjoyment.  Up  goes  his  voice — up,  up, 
into  a  falsetto.  The  audience  lean  forward 
not  to  mi.ss  the  joke.  The  point  comes  on 
the  high  (\.  In  the  perfect  stillness  e,'=n 
a  whisper  could  be  heard.     It  is    ihnost  in 
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Universal  service  as  typilied 
by  the  Bell  System  today  is 
the  result  of  thirty  years  of 
unceasing  endeavor. 

The  equipment  for  this  ser- 
vice includes  ten  million  miles 
of  wire,  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  of  under- 
ground conduit,  buildings 
enough  to  house  a  city  of 
people,  thousands  of  switch- 
boards with  millions  of  tiny 
electric  lights  and  billions  of 
ixiiles  of  i^ne  copper  threads 
—  over  five  million  telephones  in 
daily  use. 


This  great  development  has 
been  made  possible  only  by 
sound  financing  and  proper 
provision  for  maintenance  and 
reconstruction ;  while  fair 
profits  and  substantial  security 
have  won  the  confidence  of 
conservative  investors.  Espe- 
cially when  considered  with 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  Bell 
properties  exceeds  the  out- 
standing capital. 

The  Bell  System  was  so 
wisely  planned  and  soundly 
constructed  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demands  of  a  Nation. 


Twenty  million    connections    made  daily 
show  the  usefulness   of  the  Bell  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One    Policy;,     One    System,     Universal    Service. 


5iONVESTMENTSl6§ 


The  continuous  inoreiiso  if  tho  crope  on  North 
Dakota  farms  is  sfi  iiUly  pnhiinoini;  the  valui'  of 
the  lutul  sconrincouf  I'irst  h'aiin  M<irtjinKfs  CM% 
and  6^  IXT  annum.         \\  rite  for  lutokict  "A." 

E.  J.  LANDER   &   CO.,  Grand    Forks,  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LIVER   UPSET?    Try 

HiiiQradi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


IN  NO  COMBINE  OR  TRUST 


Original  and  Genuine 

UnRI    I r^ ICQ  MALTED  MILK 

■    P  ^^  IM.  ka  I  ^^  Im       ^^  The  Food-Orink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  miik  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.        A  quick  lunch.        Keep  it  on  your  sideboard   at  home. 

Otiters    are    Imiiaiions^Asli   for    "HORLICK'S^' 


Cur  reader;  are  askod  to  menttoa  Thic  wterar/  Digest  when  wrltlnK  to  advertisers. 
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8  Times  More 
Boric  Acid 

You  know  the  value  of  Boric  Acid  in 
Talc  Powder.  It  imparts  that  sooth- 
ing, antiseptic  quality,  without  which 
the    powder    is   merely   a   skin-drier. 

If  you  have  not  secured  good  results 
{torn  the  use  of  talcum  for  sunburn, 
it  is  because  you  have  not  used — 


The  Real  Boric  Powder 

(Best  in  Antiseptic  Value) 

Where  others  imply  equality  by  copy- 
ing our  packages,  we  prove  our  su- 
periority by  the  following  scientific 
comparison    of    an    eminent    chemist : 


Messrs.  Colgate  Sr'  Co. 

In  comfartson  with  several  other 
tvidely  adxiertised  tahums,  I  find 
that  Colgate's  Talc  contains  more 
than  EIGHT  times  as  much  Boric 

Acid 

//  also  contains  two  OTHER  in- 
gredients described  in  tlie  U  S.  Dis- 
pensatory as  being  antisefitic,  sooth- 
ing and  healing  in  their  nature. 
They  vere  not  found  in  the  other 
talcums  examiiud. 

.^igneil)  A.  A.  B/.'E.VK.V.-l.Y.  M.f!r.. 
*  Anntyticai  and  Cniisuttiinj  Chfinitlt 
.NVir  Yurk,  Feb.  5,  '  10. 


Note :  Not  only  in  Boric 
Acid,  but  in  the  use  of  two 
other  ingredients,  Colgate's 
excels  in  antiseptic  and  heal- 
ing value. 

One  talcum  is  not  as  good  eis 

another.      Colgate's  is  safest 

and  best  for  you  and  your 

children. 

Trial  box  sent  for  4 

Colgate  &  Co. 
Dcpt.  Y 
53  John  St 
New  York 
* l>*fnil*tl  rfjiort 

7       f'-Ut  ''II  r*''/!!-  ,>^ 


Perfect  Comfort  tor  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
^  invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  lor  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free— describing  the 
several  styles  of  W hitman  Sadales  and  everything 
from  "Saddle  to  Sfur ." 

The  Mchlb»th  Saddle  Co.  104  Chamberi  St..  New  York  City 


From  Ocean 

To  Consumer 

The  finest  grades  of  Salt 
Water  Products  sold  and  de- 
livered directly  to  the  con- 
sumer, with  all  transportation 
charges  prepaid.  Send  for 
price  list. 

CONSUMERS  FISH  CO. 


67  Commercial  St. 


Gloucester,  Mass. 


n  whi.sper  that  he  ends.  Then,  as  a  roar 
of  laughter  checks  him,  he  stands  triumphant, 
."smiHng  benevolently,  watching  the  effect 
that  he  has  made. 

His  humor,  A\hich  is  always  aimounced  by 
the  falsetto,  is  large  and  hearty,  never  ill- 
natured,  never  very  subtle.  It  consists 
largely  of  dressing  up  famihar  maxims  in  some 
quaint  and  arresting  form  of  words 

Those  who  only  read  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
speeches  can  not  understand  their  spell.  "  He 
says  nothing  which  is  not  familiar,"  they 
complain.  "What  is  the  secret  which  com- 
pels audiences  to  listen  to  him  and  to 
come  away  loud  in  his  praise?"  The  secret 
is  personality,  which  really  means  vitality, 
abounding,  overflowing  life  and  vigor, 
setting  in  motion  a  current  of  energy  which 
it  is  impossible  to  resist.  Mr.  Roo.sevelt 
is  a  hyjinotist.  He  "puts  the  'fluence" 
on  every  one  who'^comes  into  touch  with  him. 
He  makes  an  ordinary  remark  with  such 
force  of  emphasis  that  you  are  carried  away. 
"What  a  profound  thought!"  you  murmur. 
"Why  has  that  never  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore?" Yet  upon  reflection  you  cannot  for 
the  life  of  you  explain  where  the  profundity 
came  in. 

This  English  writer  remarks  that  the 
public  speakers  of  his  own  country  scarcely 
ever  make  a  "downright  statement."  They 
would  think  it  "indecorous."  But  to  the 
Colonel  the  real  pleasure  of  speaking  is  in 
the  chance  it  gives  him  to  relieve  his  mind. 

At  Cairo  he  was  asked  to  leave  out  his 
reference  to  the  nuirder  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
"No,"  he  answered,  "that  is  just  what  I 
want  to  say.  If  you  do  not  care  about  it  let 
us  call  the  engagement  off." 

There  spoke  the  essential  Roosevelt,  not 
the  politician,  but  the  preacher.  His  object 
in  speaking  is  to  do  good.  To  give  advice, 
to  stiffen  healthy  instincts,  to  strengthen 
public  opinion  against  meanness  and  cruelty, 
to  induce  every  man  and  every  woman  to 
make  the  best  of  themselves — those  are  the 
essential  Roosevelt  aims.     His  style  smacks 

more  of  the  pulpit  than  the  platform 

"If  I  had  been  a  Methodist,"  he  once 
declared,  "I  should  have  applied  for  a 
license  as  a  lay  preacher."  Since  then  he 
has  obtained  his  license  to  preach — but 
from  a  greater  body  than  the  Methodist 
Conference.  He  is  preacher-in-general  to 
the  whole  civilized  world. 


SNUBBING   THE  KAISER 

T  T  is  not  often  that  Emperor  William  al- 
*-  lows  himself  to  be  snubbed,  but,  re- 
marks M.  A.  P.  (London),  he  did  on  one 
occasion  last  summer.  The  Kaiser  was  on 
board  the  Hohemollern,  which  was  entering 
a  Cerman  port  on  the  North  Sea.  The  Im- 
perial Yacht  took  a  pilot,  "and  this  author- 
ity posted  himself  at  the  wheel." 

The  Emperor,  who  regards  himself  as  a 
perfect  master  of  steering,  stationed  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pilot,  and  suggested  giv- 
ing him  a  hand  at  the  wheel. 

The  rough  sea-dog,  not  recognizing  the 
Emperor,  turned  round  with  a  .snarl.  "Are 
you  pilot,  or  am  I?"   he  growled. 

Amazed,  Wilhelm  II.  retired  crestfallen  to 
his  stateroom.  But  he  thought  bettei;  of  it, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to  the  bridge, 
and  in  ^reat  humility  laid  a  box  of  cigars  be- 
side the  pilot,  -mth  the  remark: 

"Thou  art  the  pilot!" 


At  all  dealers,' 
or  we  mail  them 


For  wear  with 
Knee  or  Full- 
length  Drawers 

No  metal  in  contact  with  the  skin ; 

no  thick,  clumsy  buttons ;  no  pad 
to  heat  the  leg.  Absolutely  flat. 
Cool,  light,  sanitary  —  and  com- 
fortable,  however   put    on   the  leg. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. ,    Philadelphia 


Trade 


Mark 


The  Invisible  Castor  Without  Wheels 


(Noiseless) 

Give  easy  gliding  movement  to  all  kinds  of  chairs  and 
furniture — won't  tear  carpet  or  mar  hardwood  floors— slip 
easily  over  the  edge  of  a  rug. 

Nickel  Steel — guaranteed  unbreakable.  _  A  few  hammer 
taps  adjust — no  nails  or  screws  needed.  Fit  over  old  castor 
holes  on  any  furniture. 

15c  a  Set  of  4 

Also  with  feltoid  centre  at  25c  a  set  of  4 

Sold  by  Hardware,  Furniture,  Housefurnishing  and  Depai-tment 

Stores.     If  not  at  vour  dealer's  oj'der  direct. 

HENRY  W.  PEABODY  &  CO.,  17  State  St.,  New  York 

C.-l  IJTJOX:  .SA'c!Yy"nO.^/ES  OF  S/LENCE'' 


iii$iiPower-4ow  Power 


In 
ONE 

Glass 


TWO  GLASSES 
IN  ONE 


A  high  and  low  power  glass  fitted  equally 
for  day  or  night  use,  and  for  discerning  dis- 
tant, diminutive  objects,  or  for  viewing  large 
masses  within  easy  range. 

Binoculars 

furnish  ALL  the  service  of  several  different  glasses  in 
ONE  instniiiicnt. 

The  Iravch-r.  tourist,  autoninbilisl.  sportsman,  natnro 
student  and  vacationist  will  find  DA-NITE  Binoculars 
far  supciior  to  all  other  glasses. 

I*KICK,  $  1  o.OOy  inrluding:  leather  carrying- 
case  and  cord  for  glass.  A  greatly  increased  srrvice  at 
a  greatly  ledueed  i>rice;  even  ordinary  binoculars  cost 
much  more.     Send  for  Booklet  F-1. 

If  your  deahn-  dots  not  have  DA-NITE  Binoculars, 
send  direct  to 

McINTIRE,MAGEE,&  BROWN  CO. 

723  Semsom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  <^ 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Expert  Opinion. — "Yes,"  said  young  Mrs. 
Torkins,  "  I  am  sure  our  garden  is  going  to  V)e 
a  success." 

"So  soon?" 

"  Yes,  the  chickens  have  tasted  everything, 
and  they  are  perfectly  enthusiastic." — Wash- 
in§ton  Star. 


The  Salome  Movement  in  Germany. — "  The 
former  head  of  the  American  nation,  on  a 
splendid  charger,  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  Then  the  maneuvers  began.'" — 
(Roosevelt  before  the  German  troops.) — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


Vain  Mathematics. — The  .\bsen't-minded 
Professor — "My  tailor  has  put  one  button 
too  many  on  my  vest.  I  must  cut  it  off. 
That's  funnj^;  now  there's  a  buttonhole  too 
many.  What's  the  use  of  arithmetic?" — 
Sourire. 


A  Poet's  Rank. — Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the 
poet,  was  entertaining  a  group  of  magazine 
editors  at  luncheon  in  New  York. 

To  a  compliment  upon  his  fame  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  said  lightly: 

"  But  what  is  poetical  fame  in  this  age  of 
prose?  Only  yesterday  a  schoolboy  came  and 
asked  me  for  my  autograph.  I  assented  will- 
ingly. And  to-day  at  breakfast  time,  the  boy 
again  presented  himself. 

"  '  Will  you  give  me  your  autograph,  sir? ' 
he  said. 

"  'But,'  said  I,  'I  gave  you  my  autograph 
yesterday.' 

"'I  swopped  that  and  a  dollar,'  he  an- 
swered, 'for  the  autograph  of  Jim  Jeffries.'  " 
— New  York  Tribune. 


Why  Boys  are  Brave. — To  his  teacher's  re- 
quest that  he  give  the  class  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Bravery,"  little  Johnny  delivered 
himself  of  the  following: 

"Some  boys  is  brave  because  they  always 
plays  with  little  boys,  and  some  boys  is  brave 
because  their  legs  is  too  short  to  run  away, 
but  most  boys  is  brave  because  somebody's 
lookin'.' — Brooklyn  Life. 


Getting  Posted. — "May  I  see  my  father's 
record?  "  asked  the  new  student.  "He  was 
in  the  class  of  '77." 

"Certainly,  my  boy.     What  for?" 
"  He  told  me  when  I  left  home  not  to  dis- 
grace him,  sir,  and  I  wish  to  see  just  how  far 
I  can  go." — Buffalo  Express. 


It  Wasn't. — The  telephone  call  of  a  suite 
of  apartments  in. a  ladies'  boarding-hou.se  is 
190. 

One  young  lady,  a  recent  comer,  answered 
the  call,  ana  was  astonished  to  hear  a  m'an's 
voice  inquire  hurriedly,  "  Is  this  one  nine  o?" 

When  she  could  catch  her  breath,  the  lady. 
who  was  a  very  proper  young  lady  indeed, 
replied,  "I  think  not.  Were  we  ever  intro- 
duced? " — Brooklyn,  Life. 


Considerate.-*.MAGi.STRATE  (to  Prisoner) — 
"If  you  were  there  for  no  dislionest  purpo.ses 
why  were  you  in  your  stockinged  feet?" 

Prisoner — "  I  'card  there  was  sickness  in 
the  family. " — Punch. 


Unlimited   Hot  Water 

~    in  the  Home 


Unlimited  hot  water— That  means 
Always  hot— morning  and  night. 

Always  hot— no  matter   how  long 


it 


runs  or  how  many  are  using  it. 

Always  hot— never  lukewarm,  never 
varying  in  temperature  like  the  water  in 
the  kitchen  boiler. 

Every  home  can  have  this  inexhaustible 
hot  water  supply  by  installing  a 


Automatic  Gas  Water-Heater 

and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
automatic  and  takes  care  of  itself. 

Opening  any  hot  water  faucet  lights  the  gas  in  the 
"Ruud"  and  heats  the  water  passing  through  the 
copper  coils. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  water  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point  (this  point  can  be  regulated  to  suit  yourself) 
a  thermostat  attachment  turns  off  the  gas  so  that  no 
more  gas  is  burned  than  is  needed  to  keep  the  water 
at  an  even  temperature. 

if  your  kitchen  boiler  does  not  furnish  enough  hot 
water,  a  "Ruud"  can  be  used  to  furnish  the  additional 
amount  needed  and  as  long  as  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  hot,  the  "Ruud"  will  not  come  into  action — just  the 
moment,  however,  that  your  regular  hot  water  supply 
begins  to  cool,  the  thermostat  switches  in  the  "Ruud", 
and  the  hot  water  runs  on  uninterrupted. 

If  you  are  building  a  home,  or  own  a  home, 
write  for  the  "Ruud"  Book  which  tells  how 
the  ''Ruud"  is  connected  to  the  regular  gas 
and  water  pipes  in  your  cellar — how  it  works 
— how  much  it  costs  to  operate  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

The  "Ruud"  Book  sent  free 


Standard  Dwelling 
Size  $100 

Pacific  Coast  and 
Canada  $115 


upon   request. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  principal  Ckies 
European  Plant— Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau,  HAMBURG,  Germany 


LEARN   TO    SHOOT 

wlTarget  practice  With  a  fine  revolver  is  a  fascinating  sport —  knowing- 
how  to  sluooi  gives  confidence  in  an  emergency  and  prevents  accidents  through 
careless  handling  of  fire  arms. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  learn  and  enjoy  this  pastime  than  in  camp  or  on 
outing  trips. 

There  is  now  an  ideal  arm  for  this  purpose  — 

The  new  .22  calibre. 

COLT  Po%¥i^E  TARGET  REVOLVER 

A  high-grade,  reliable  and  accurate  revolver  of  medium  weight  (22  ounces), 
with  the  perfect  COLT  grip,  and  smooth,  easy  trigger  pull.  Adapted  for  in- 
expensive  .22  calibre  cartridges  which  have  but  slight  recoil,  and  may  be 
rea  Jily  obtained  at  any  gun  store. 

Equipped  with  target  sights,  and  the  COLT  POSITIVE  LOCK  that  pre- 
vents accidental  discharge.  ' 

New  Catalog  and  special  folder  No.  26  rive  full  details  :  mailed  free  on  request. 

SEE  ONE  OF  THESE  NEW  COLTS  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S:  uke  ooe  on  your 
outing. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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ELECTRIC 
GARDEN  HOSE 

appeals  to  the  home  owner  who 
will  give  a  moment's  thought  to 
the  principles  of  hose  construction. 

It  is  made  of  alternating  tubes  of 
pure  rubber  and  braided  seine  twine, 
vulcanized  by  tremendous  pressure 
into  a  unified  fabric. 

There's  no  other  hose  like  Electric 
— can  be  no  other.  It  is  safeguarded 
by  U.  S.  patent  laws. 

It's  substantial,  efficient,  durable. 
Costs  but  little  more  than  ordinary 
hose — lasts  three  times  as  long. 

Electric  is  the  hose  you  should  have 
on  your  place. 

ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

S'li.t  ft.r  our  "Garden 
aiHl  I.awn  L'VL-lopt'dia"  — 
li  l>...iUIi't  of  tfreat  Tttlue 
t"  .-very  linmc  owni-r. 
Addr.ss  Dept.  E. 
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^jTl^  I    l\iraiCardK,  circulars,    book,  news- 
^L    ^A>AX^  JL  paper.  PressSo.  LargerS18.  Ko. 
^    ^y  ^i*^^''-''  ^^'     Save  money.    Prim 

jf^^^TJi  for  others.  l)iK  profit.  All  easy. 
J^^^  rales  Bent.    Write  factory  for 

(■WVTV)  press  catalog.TYPE.  paper. &c 
\^  TT  MMtHE  press  to,  Merldrn,  Conn. 
TeHtlmnnlnlf*  rrniii  Custoniprs  t  A  merchant  writes: 
"  /  never   sate    a   printing  press  in   mu   life   before,  but 

rinted   goinl  circular  first    dau  "      A  pastor  writes  :    "It 
Ips  mil  church  work.        Younji  man  says  :     "  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  on*'  ireek."      YOV  can  do    as  well,  or  better. 


The  payment  of  interest  on  our 
Secured  Certificates  is  provided 
for  by  attached  coupons  which  may 
be  clipped  monthly,  quarterly  or 
semi-annually.  These  Certificates 
earn  6%  and  are  secured  by  First 
Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  as  well 
as  by  ihe  Capital  and  Surplus  of 
this  Company. 

If  rite  for  Booklet  F. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


S^ffiTttAl^ '' 
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S'ALTLAK 

re  MCCURRtN   />/?!: 


The  Astronomer's  Waterloo 

He  can  rout  the  sun  Arctiu-us, 

He  can  map  Orion's  bands; 
He  can  lure  us  and  assure  us, 

For  we  know  he  understands. 
Scarcely  anything  to  speak  of 

'Scapes  his  trusty  spectroscope; 
But  a  hairy,  scary  streak  of 

Gas  defies  his  deepest  dope. 
A.  comet  always  gets  him, 
Always  frets  him  and  up.sets  him; 

For  he  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it  at  all. 

He  can  figure  mass  and  motion, 

And  can  plumb  the  depths  of  space; 
He  can  sail  the  cosmic  ocean 

In  the  ships  upon  its  face. 
Tho  a  thousand  light-years  from  it 

He  can  analyze  a  star; 
But  the  coming  of  a  comet 

Gives  his  intellect  a  jar. 
A  comet  gets  him  hazy, 
More  than  mazy,  nearly  crazy; 

For  he  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it  at  ail. 

.4s  a  seed  of  the  pomegranate, 

As  a  grain  of  golden  sand, 
He  can  weigh  the  winging  planet 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
He  can  heft  the  bulk  of  Venus, 

And  can  tell  you  to  a  pound 
How  the  difference  between  us — 

Earth  and  Venus — may  be  foimd. 
But  a  comet  has  him  guessing. 
Effervescing,  and  confessing 

That  he  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it  at  all. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


No  Resting-Place. — Harper's  Round  Table 
professes  to  have  found  in  some  cook-book  a 
recipe,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  direction."" 
for  compounding  and  baking,  the  reader  i? 
bidden  to  "  sit  on  the  front  of  the  .stove,  and 
stir  constantly."  The  final  clause,  if  not 
tautological,  is  at  least  unnecessary. — Chris- 
tian Register. 


"What  the  "Waiter  Says.— The  waiter  who 
bawls  out  his  order  to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen 
may  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo;  but  his 
cries  should  live  forever. 

"Mutton  broth  in  a  hurry,"  says  a  cus- 
tomer. "Baa-baa  in  the  rain!  Make  him 
run!"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Beefsteak  and  onions,"  says  a  customer. 
"John  BuU!  Make  him  a  ginny!"  shouts 
the  waiter. 

"A\Tiere's  my  baked  potato?"  asks  a  cus- 
tomer. "Mrs.  Murphy  in  a  sealskin  coat!" 
shouts  the  waiter. 

"Two  fried  eggs.  Don't  fry  'em  too  hard,'' 
says  a  customer.  "Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden!  Leave  their  eyes  open!"  shouts 
the  waiter. 

"Poached  eggs  on  toast,"  says  a  customer. 
"  Bride  and  groom  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean!"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Chicken  croquettes,"  says  a  customer. 
"  F'owl  ball ! "  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Hash,"  says  a  customer.  "Gentleman 
wants  to  take  a  chance!"  shouts  the  waiter. 
"I'll  have  hash,  too,"  says  the  next  cus- 
tomer.   "  Another  sport ! "   shouts  the  waiter. 

"Glass  of  milk,"  says  a  customer.  "Let 
it  rain ! "  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Frankfurters  and  sauerkraut,  good  and 
hot,"  .says  a  customer.  "Fido,  Shep  and  a 
bale  of  hay!"  shouts  the  waiter;  "and  let 
'em  sizzle!" — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


Before  You  Look 

at  any  field  glass  write  (or  Booklet  No.  23  desciibing  the  line  of 


BinocularLT 


PERPLEX 

The  Masterpiece  of  Opiical  iVIechanism,  enables  you  to  see 
farther,  see  clearer  and  see  more  of  an  object  than  ^ny  glass 
of  equal  price. 

Three  other  splendid  glasses.  Simplex,  Duplex  and  Autocrat, 
$15.00  up. 

Every  ATCO  Binocular  is  guaranteed.  "  Satisfaction,  New 
Class  or  Money  Back." 

If  no  local  dealer  can  show  them,  order  direct. 

AMERICAN  THERMO  -  WARE  CO. 
23  Warren  Street  New  York 


Protection  Against  Moths 

This  beautiful  Pied- 
mont Chiftorobe  has 
the  best  features  of  a 
Chiffonier  and  Ward- 
robe. Is  built  of  red 
Cedar,  the  only  abso- 
lutely Moth- Proof 
wood.  Has  air-tight 
doors.  Is  guaranteed 
moth,  dust  and  damp 
proof.  No  camphor 
required.  Eliminates 
cold  storage  expenses 
on  furs,  woolens,  etc. 

Comes    in    Iiand- rubbed 
rSABI.E  FOB    T        piano  polish   or  duU  finish. 
TVomen's  and  Hen's       Buying    DIRECT   from  our 
Apparel.  factory    saves    middleman's 

pinflt.      We  prepay  freight  east  of   Mississippi  River.      Sent  on  lo 
I);iys'  Trial.     Return  at  our  expense  if  not  pleased.     Write  for  cata- 
1.,:;  c.f  many  designs  of  Chiffoiobes,  Highlwys,  Chests,  etc. 
PIEDMONT  EED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,Dept.  33,StateBTiUe,N.C. 


Authorities    on    Hygiene 
agree    that 


s^^ 


ue 


is  the  best  toilet-tissue  made.  Composed  of  soft 
vegetable  fibres,  processed  with  soothing  Canada 
balsam.      Sealed  in  parchment — dust-proof. 

Send    us    your     Dealer's    name, 
and  we'll  mail  you  a  Free  Packet 

IOC.  per  package  East,  and  15c.  West  of  Mississippi  River. 

665  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Scott  Paper  Co. 


Wm.  J.  Bryan,  Orator 

===^=  trul^  says: 


"The  age  of  oratory  has  not  passed;  nor  will  it  pass. 
As  long  as  there  are  human  riglits  to  be  defended; 
AS  long  as  there  are  great  interests  to  be  guarded; 
as  long  as  the  welfare  of  nations  is  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion; so  long  will  public  speaking  have  its  place. " 

We  have  recently  published  Mr.  Bryan's  best 
speeches— including  his  orations  on  a  vast  range 
of  subjects,  as  well  as  his  (better  known)  political 
speeches — in  two  neat  cloth  volumes.  These  can 
be  obtained  from  your  Book-dealer  at  $1  a  vol- 
ume ;  or  the  2  volumes  will  be  sei^  postpaid  by  us 
on  receipt  of  price  and  15c  additional  for  postage. 

"Not  a  few  judges  pronounce  Mr.  Bryan  the 
greatest  living  orator  in  the  English  language." 
Toronto  Globe. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  aad  Uadoa 


Our  readers  are  asfeed  fo  mention  The  Litehabt  Digest  when  writing  to  aavertisers. 
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SUMMER  COTTAGES 


Shipped  Anywhere Freight  Paid 


You  can  have  one  of  our  beautiful  Cornell  Portable  Cottages  shipped  anywhere  in  this  country 
and  erected  in  some  charming  locality.  You  can  be  independent  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
with  their  noise,  discomforts  and  confusion,  and  have  a  real  vacation  in  Your  Own  Summer  Home. 

CORNELL  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

are  built  in  many  styles  and  sizes,  in  complete  sections 
convenient  for  shipping  and  assembling.  Built  of  first-class 
materials  by  skilled  workmen,  erected  and  handsomely 
painted  at  our  factory,  they  are  complete  even  to  the  most 
minute  detail.  Anyone  can  quickly  and  easily  assemble 
them  simply  by  bolting  the  sections  together;  everything  is 
numbered,  everything  fits — no  skilled  help  required.  Our 
houses  vi'ithstand  the  severest  storms  and  last  for  years, 
durability  with  scientific  construction  being  qualities  that 
have  made  our  buildings  the  most  satisfactory  portable 
houses  built.  Their  low  price  puts  them  within  every- 
one's reach;  remember,  we  pay  the  freight.  Hundreds 
of  delighted  owners  will  enjoy  a  real  summer  outing  in 
Cornell  Portable  Cottages,  why  not  you.-"  Our  catalog 
is  very  interesting  and  is  mailed  on  request. 

We  make  portable  houses  of  all  kinds;  Cottages,  Garages, 
Children's  Playhouses,  Stores,  Churches,  etc. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  408  Adams  St.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Two  Factors 

A  Sound   Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

AMI  M         AT  A  PRICE  THAT      #%/>/ 
GOLD  WILL  NET  CvO 

BONDS    Better  Than    D 

Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Go. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  Whakf  and  Stohaoe 
Company  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Los 
Anneles  opposite  to  and  within  1000  ft.  of  slip  (The 
Labgert  on  Pacifio  Coast),  which  has  been  completed 
by  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  The  company's  holdinus 
embrace  80  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Breakwatkb. 
constructed  under  supervision  of  United  States  Engi- 
NEEBING  Office.  The  completion  of  Panama  Canai-, 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  and  delivery  of  OWENS  KiTER 
Wateb  to  Los  Angeles  mi'sins  the  great  development  ;ind 
utilization  ot  natural  resources  of  GuEAT  South-West. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Already  Expended 
*4.00n.000  at  Lo*  Angeles  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
has  already  purchased  site  and  will  build  fortifications  iit 
a  cost  of  abont  $3,500,000.  whii  h  overlooks  property  of  this 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3.5(i0.000  f  r  harbor 
improvements.  This  Shows  What  the  Commerce  of 
Lob  Angeles  Harbor  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conservative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "' The  Most  .Money  "  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  Best  Paying  bond  evr  r 
insned  for  harbor  proi.erty  development.  Denomination 
tl'OO.  Interest  Payable  Semi-Annually  either  i.i 
New  Yobk  or  l.os  Angeles  Write  today  for  .Maps. 
Booklet  and  Facts,  also  about  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Department. 

Merchants  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000   Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


Teddy  Boy  Blue 

AFTER    EUGENE    FIELDi 

The  little  Joe  Cannon  is  covered  with  dust; 

But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands. 
The  G.  O.  P.  elephant,  red  with  rust, 

Is  battered  with  ruthless  hands. 
Time   was   when   the   little   "czar"   Cannon 
could  do, 

And  the  elephant  passing  fair, 
And  that  was  the  time  that  Teddy  knew 

He  could  leave  them  safely  there. 

"Now  you  be  good  till  I  come,"  he  said, 

"And,  'Billy,'  don't  make  any  noise," 
And  sailing  away  to  the  jungle  bed 

He  dreamed  of  his  nice  little  toys — 
And  as  he  was  dreaming  a  horrid  song 

.\ wakened  our  Teddy  Boy  Blue — • 
Oh,  the  year  was  strenuous,  the  year  was  long, 

For  the  little  toy  friends  so  true! 

And  longing  for  Teddy  they  anxiously  stand, 

Each  in  his  trembling  place, 
Awaiting  the  club  of  his  strong  right  hand, 

The  vicious  smile  of  his  face — 
And  they  wonder  as  waiting  the  long  days 
through 

In  the  du.st  of  their  turmoil  and  care, 
What  in  the  world  will  their  Teddy  do 

With  his  toys  once  so  nice  and  so  fair  ? 

—Life. 


A  Match. — Belle — "  But  do  you  think  you 
and  he  are  suited  to  each  other  ?" 

Nell — "Oh.  perfectly!  (^ur  tastes  are 
quite  similar.  I  don't  care  veri'  much  for 
him,  and  he  doesn't  care  verv'  much  for  me." 
1  — Figaro. 


Merrie  England's  Favorite  Pipe 


England,  yoii  know,  is  a  pipe-smoking  country. 
Every  Englishman  loves  his  pipe.  He  has  inherited 
the  idea— and  proved  it  by  nis  own  experience — 
that  a  cheaply  made  pipe  can't  deliver  a  real,  good 
old-fashioned  smoke.  And  so  most  Englishmen 
smoke — a«'4  have  smoked  for  years — the 


Briar 


(Made  in 


Englatnl) 


You  can't  ask  for  better  proof  than  this  about 
the  quality  of  a  15.  B.  B.  smoke  -  for  you  can  figure 
it  out  for  yourself  that  quality  in  the  smoke  can 
be  produced  o)ily  by  quality  in  \\\it  pipe.  It  is  this 
that  has  made  the  B.  B.  B.  pipe  the  favorite  with 
the  Englishman  in  every  country. 

Eor  6i  years  the  pipe- loving  Britisher  has  carried 
this  pipe  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  today 
every  town  on  earth  offers  B.  B.  B.  pipes  for  sale. 

So  jealously  do  its  makers  guard  this  pipe's 
reputation  that  only  about  one-tnird  of  the  bowls 
turned  from  the  threeyear-seasoned  briar  are  al- 
lowed to  receive  the  B.  B.  B.  stamp.  And  this 
selected  one-third  go  through  210  operations  before 
they  can  produce  tneir  peerless  "smoke." 

.Smoking  other  pipes  can  never  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  bona  fide  joy,  the  down-right  comfort  that 
you  get  from  a  B.  B.  B.  pipe. 

ALL  STYLES -ALL  PRICES 

Let  us  send  you  our  descriptive  illustrated  book- 
let. .Send  us  your  dealer's  name  on  a  postal,  if  he 
has  no  B.  B.  B.  pipes  and  we'll  arrange  for  you  to 
get  one. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  LTD. 

U.  S.  Branch.  121  W.  23d  £t.  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrari  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You  will  keep  the 


Trade  Mark 

Automatic  Razor  Sharpener 

Your  acceptance  of  our  offer  to  give  you  a 
"Kecnoh"  for  ten  days'  free  trial  ends  all  doubt 
of  your  keeping  it. 

For  by  the  time  you  have  used  it  for  ten  days 
the  "  Keenoh  '  will  have  proved  itself  indis- 
pensable. 

it  will  actually  be  a  revelation;  you  will  say 
that  you  have  never  had  a  shave  more  smooth  and 
easy — whether  you  use  safely  or  old  style  razor. 

Write  us  that  you  want  to  try  the  "  Keenoh, ' 

give  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will  deliver  it  to 

you  through  him.     When  the    trial    is    finished, 

pay  him   $3.50. 

Out  free  booklet — "  Are  You  Eldgewise  ?  "—  will  tell  you 
some  things  about  shaving  which  you  may  not  know  now. 

The  "  KEENOH  "  Co. 

401  W.  Fort  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


C/E^ENT1UM 

"  sticks  Everything  but  is  not  Sticky  " 


You  can  mend  plates,  vases,  kettles. 
furnitun-.  hM.se  handlt^d  knives,  etc., 
iuflUad  of  haviug  to  replace  thfin. 

Stops  Uie  wute  tbroo; h  breakage 

0»nwntiuiii  is  a  mineral  paste.  When 
tlit>ri>uKhly  set  it  is  noi  affected  t>y 
wat4rr,  fire  cr  clieiiiicals.  Never  \ie  with- 
out it,  it  will  >avc  50U  many  a  dollar. 
At  hardware,  driij,'.  drpartiiu-iit. 
grocery  and  stationery  stores.  If  yoiir 
dealer  hasn't  it.  we  will  supply  you 
up<'n  ree«ipt  of  his  name  and  the 
price — 25c.  Write  for  Free  BiK>klet, 
'    Litt!**  Tracedies  (if  Evervday  Life.'* 

C/EMENTIUM  SALES  CO. 

S.le  Aijfiits  for  U-  S.  A. 

1^0-L   RorUton  8t.,   RoKion;  SO-L 

ifaurfh  St..  >rw  Yiirk  ;    7vL    »a- 

ba»h  Atp.,  Chir:ipo. 


TYPEWRITERS  »'.'A, 

All  thf*  .St;tn<J»rd  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any* 
where  at  3^t<>  ^  M'Cr't  l*ri«ei,  allowing  Ueotftl 
ito  Apply  on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
»ex«niiiMliu[i.    G^  Write  tor  llhistrateH  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  £mporlum,9^-84  Lake  StfChieayo 


A  Duty— ''Look  here,  Ben,  what  did  you 
shoot  at  me  fer?    1  ain't  got  no  quarrel  with 


THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


Don't  forget 

that  Caloxis  the  only  O.xygen  Tooth  Pow- 
der—that it's  the  o.xygen  that  renders  it  so 
wonderfully  efficient  -  that  oxygen  is  the 
only  substance  that  will  whiten  the  teeth 
without  injury -that  it's  the  oxygen  that 
destroys  the  germs  and  so  stops  decay, 
and  finally —that  the  big  men  in  Dentistry 
and  Medicine  both  use  and  pre- 
scribe CALO.X. 

All  Druggists  25c. 

Sample  and  booklet  fret  on  rcgueal 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

Fulton  Street 

New  York 


vou. 


ve  r 


You  hud  a  foud  with  Jim  Wombat;  didn't 

I  did;    hut  Jim's  dead." 

I'm  his  executor." ^Kansas  City  Journal. 


Ilii 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June   .3. — Juan    Vinceiite   Gomez   is   inaugurated 
President  of  Venezuela. 
Poru  and  Ecuador  agree  to  withdraw  troops  from 
I  lie   frontiers  and   to  accept   the   mediation  of 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  tlie  United  States. 

June  5. — Over  two  hundred  Jewish  families  are 
e.xpelled  from  Kief. 

June  6. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  lunch  with  King 
George  and  (Jueeii  Mary. 
Five  aeronauts  in  France  race  from  /ngers  to 
.Saimiur,  thirty-one  miles,  in  aeroplanes. 

June  7. — A  severe  earthquake  followed  by  a  tor- 
nado causes  much  damage  in  southern  Italy. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  delivers  the  Romanes  lecture  at 
Oxford  and  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  educator  and  writer,  dies 
in  Toronto,  Canada. 

June  9. — Sir  George  Newnes,  founder  of  The  West- 
minster  Gazelle  and  The  Strand  Magazine,  dies 
in  London. 

Domestic 

W'.\SHINGTO.\ 

June  .3. — The  Administration  Railroad  Bill  is 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  50  to  12. 

June  4.— The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  Bill, 
involving  §110,000,000,  is  passed  by  the  House. 

June  6. — Western  railroad  officials,  in  conference 
with  President  Taft,  agree  to  suspend  all  in- 
crease of  rates  until  the  pending  Railroad  Bill 
goes  into  effect;  the  President  agrees  to  with- 
clraw  the  injunction  proceedings. 

June  7. — Eastern  railroads  represented  by  Presi- 
dents McCrea,  Brown,  and  Finley,  agree  at  a 
White  Hou.se  conference  to  suspend  projected 
increases  in  rates  until  the  Railroad  Bill  be- 
comes effective. 
Formal  charges  against  Senator  Lorimer,  of 
Illinois,  are  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Cullom. 

June  9. — -The  House  passes  the  Postal  Savings 
Bill. 

General 

June  3. — President  Taft  speaks  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada, 
Ohio. 

June  4. — In  an  address  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Presi- 
dent Taft  declares  Socialism  to  be  a  coming 
American  problem. 

June  5. — Representative  John  Dalzell,  of  Pitts- 
burg, is  renominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his 
district  by  a  narrow  margin;  his  opponent 
charges  fraud. 

William  Sidney  Porter,  "  O.  Henry,"  the  short 
story  writer,  dies  in  New  York. 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Ford,  author,  composer, 
and  critic,  dies  in  New  York. 

June  6. — The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  sues  four 
former  officers,  alleging  frauds  involving 
$2,000,000. 

June  9. — Princeton  University  accepts  the  re- 
cently renewed  offer  of  W.  C.  Procter,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, of  $.'j()0,000  for  a  graduate  college.  The 
alunmi  are  to  raise  an  equal  amount. 


What  School? 


To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
trying  to  decide  this  important  ques- 
tion we  ofTer  the  seirices  of  our 
School  Bureau. 

■We  will  gladly  supply  information 
and  suggestions  to  assist  inquirers. 
All  letters  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

In  writing  us  please  give  full  particulars, 
mentionins  kind  of  school,  location  pre- 
ferred and  price  of  tuition. 

Address  the  SCHOOL  BUREAU 

THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 
NEW  YORK 


The  Secret's 
in  the 
Fans 


'^^^TttvtnrtWp'nnno* 


THERE'S  only  one  kind  of  air-cleaning  ma- 
chine that  gives  a  constant,  strong  and 
even  suction  — the  centrifugal  fan  kind. 
The  INVINCIBLE  is  the  only  machine  using 
the  fan  exhaust  principle  that  has  proven  its 
efficiency  by  years  of  dustless  cleaning. 

PERFECT— SIMPLE-SILENT 

One  unit— no  valves— no  gears— no  pumps— no 
wearing  parts.  Saves  its  cost  several  times 
every  year  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Domestic  and  Commercial  Types 
for  Larger  Cleaning  Operations 

Free  Booklets  explain  air  cleaning.     Address  Dept.  R. 

ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
2133  Fanners  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the    whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


{Illustrated) 

by  William   H.    Wallifig,  A  .J/.,  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  ; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Soa. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AH  in  one  Toliime.    Illnsti  ated.   $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  *'  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Dcsi$;n<ii  and  Kstimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 

556  West  27th  St.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


T  I'  a  V  e  I 


"Quaint  Cape  Cod'' 


Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would  enjoy 
yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that  await  jjow 
on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting,  the  bathing,  the 
fishing  and  the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this  stminier, 
send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod." 

It*8  Free 

Write  A.  B.  Smith,   G.  P.  A., 

Room   184   New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Uigest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Edition. 
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Re\ision 


ree 

s^'^^^^trzt^       SEND 
-^^^^^a^z^f^        FOR 

IT 

and  70D  win  a^e«  v>-ith  orer  75, 000  basinet*  men 

who  have  copies  of  it  that  it  is  the  best  business-aid 

book  ever  published  for  complimentary  distribution. 

Whether  employer   or    employee:   it  will  aid  you 

specificall}^  to  a  better  day's  work. 

It  is  not  a  Bunoughs  catalog,  but  an  instructive 
book,  written  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Here  are  Some  of  the  Things  it  Contains  : 

Be^innin^s  of  Mathe-  How  to  Handle  Month- 

matics     and     Book-  \y  Statements, 

keeping.  Labor   Cost*   by  Jobs 

Comparative    State-  — A  Shorter  Day. 

mentt  of  Operating  Checking  Invoices  by 

Expenses.  Machinery. 

Handling  a  Trial  Bal-  Handling  a   Pay  Roll 

ance  Quickly.  with    Quick    Accu- 

Keeping  Cost  of  Ma-  racy. 

teriaU  by  Jobs.  (And    many   similar 

Daily  Cash  Balances.  short  cats.) 

\^rite  now  on  the  attached  coupon,  or  youi  letter- 
head, for  "A  Better  Day's  \^ork."  It  is  helpful 
and  a  book  for  any  busmess  man's  library.  ( 1 76 
pages,  illustrated,  bound,  4tb  edition.) 

BURR@UCHS 

Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

used  together  with  the  short-cuts  suggested  in  this 
book  is  working  wonders  in  thousands  of  accounting 
departments  where  they  thought  they  couldn't  use 
them.  65  different  kinds  of  machines-^one  is  in- 
tended jufi  for  youT  business.     Ask  us. 

Burroughs    Adding    Machine   Co. 

49   Burroughs  Block.  Detroit,  Michigan 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  BIACHINE  CO.  Detroit,  MicWan 

Plea»e  Kod  me. copia  of  'A  Bettei  Day's  Work.' 

Name. 

Firm. _ 

Adoias. „.._ 

1     r     6-l«-:'i  EoB«r  ITSl- »fl  A 


MEN 


Get    the   Most   Com- 
fortable Sommer  Gar- 
^^^^^^^3  ter  Yon  Ever  Wore. 

50  CENTS 

NEW  DESIGN  cut-  .  ex- 

actly to  ci;ne  of  leg.  .^!  iL.S 

be^t  Er,r""-"n  -  '/^tin  •• _    ,..cred 

brass  tr  ADJUsT.^BLE 

in-tar.-.  .~  button  fastener. 

.■~IZE~  ■....-ce— small,  medium, large. 
-trite  -:7e  \vhen  you  order. 
M'i- -".  '■:'.:'•:  if  v^v  sre  " *  =3tisfied. 


Leather  Summer 
Garter 

50  Cents   Postpaid 

Bay  Direct  from  Maker  to  Wearer    ~~c^ 

.Send  todiy  postal  card  for  bf>ok'.et  of  Sup- 

•rrior   Men's    Funil<inine$.      Latest   styles, 

t>est  materials,  satisfaction   jruaranteed   on 

every  parchase  or  your  money  back.    My 

teady  customers  number  thousands. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

2*9    River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

K  in  Trojr. 

ri;3  for 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  colamn.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  nse  of  wordc.  the  Funk  <fc  Watrualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


VS~ Inquirers  Aciirxnq  prom-pi  amwer*  i/hJI  he  ac- 
commodated on  prepayini;  postage. 


"A  Reader,"  Hoboken,  N.  J. — "Kindly  state  tlie 
difference  in  meaning  between  a  factory  and  a  mill. 
-Vre  the  words  synonymous,  or  is  there  a  difference 
in  their  meaning?  Is  a  mill  larger  than  a  factory, 
and  are  both  equipped  with  machinerj-?" 

While  in  many  senses  these  two  terms  appear  to 
be  closely  allied,  there  are  some  distinctions  to  be 
noted,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  "factory" 
i.s  broader  in  its  application  and  meaning.  Orig- 
inally the  word  "  mill"  was  specifically  applied  to 
a  machine  or  apparatus  for  grinding  and  cutting,  or 
a  building  fitted  with  this  particular  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, the  meanings  synonymous  with  "factory" 
being  of  later  usage,  and  even  now  the  word  is 
generally  combined  with  a  defining  term,  such  as 
"cotton-mill,"  "paper-miU,"  etc.  A  factory,  on 
i!ie  other  hand,  is  defined  as  "an  establishment 
appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  something,  in- 
cluding the  buUdings  and  machinery  necessary  to 
such  manufacture."  In  legal  definitions  of  the 
term  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  still  wider  appli- 
cation, to  include  "any  place  where  two  or  more 
persons  are  engaged  in  working  for  hire  or  reward 
in  any  handicraft." 

"J.  S.  X.."  Denver,  Colo. — "Kindly  illustrate 
t  he  proper  use  of  '  shall '  and  "  will.' " 

Tills  perplexing  point  in  grammar  is  made  quite 
clear  in  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  as  follows:  "We  have  two 
parallel  sets  of  futures,  in  which  sfuill  and  will 
change  about  accordingly  to  the  persons  referred 
to,  viz.:  1.  The  Declarative  Future,  expressing 
simple  future  fact;  2.  The  Purposive  Future,  ex- 
pressing intention,  obligation,  command,  or  neces- 
sity.    Thus: 

Declarative  Future  Purposive  Future 

I  shaU  I  will 

he  will  he  shall 

we  shall  we  will 

you  will  you  shall 

they  wiU  they  shall 

A  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  this  table 
will  fix  in  mind  the  distinctions  between  these  two 
auxiliaries. 

"H.   C.   M.,"   Berkeley,  CaL — "Will  you  please 
give   the   meanings  of  such   words  as   'panatela,' 
concha,'  etc.,  as  applied  to  cigars?" 

These  are  Spanish  words  used  to  designate  the 
size  and  shape  of  cigars.  The  panetela  (correctly 
spelled  with  an  e  preceding  the  0  i-s  long  and  thin, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  but  clo.sed  at  one  end.  The 
concha  is  a  small  .sized  cigar,  tapering  at  both  ends. 
These  words  are  not  the  names  of  tlie  cigars  but  are 
merely  descriptive. 

"E.  G.  B.  H.,"  Xew  York,  N.  Y. — The  expres- 
sion, "For  pity's  sake]!"  is  an  exclamatory  phrase 
of  entreaty  or  appeal,  and  Is  analogous  to  such  ex- 
pressions as  "For  goodness'  sake  I "  or  "For  mercy's 
sake!"  Instances  may  be  found  of  their  itse  by 
Shakespeare,  Swift,  Thackeray,  and  other  literary 
authorities. 

"J.  A..  P.."  Honey  Grove,  Tex. — "In  addressing 
an  envelop  to  John  Jones,  Jr.,  should  *  Jr.'  be  .sepa- 
rated from  the  name  by  a  comma?" 

The  rule  which  covers  this  point  is  given  as  follow.s 
by  Quackenbos's  ''Rhetoric":  "When  a  title 
[or  designation],  either  abbreviated  or  written  in 
full,  is  annexed  to  a  proper  name,  it  must  be  set 
o.f  by  a  comma." 


i„.-.,. 


i:.- 


The  Change  and  the  Rest. — Mi.ss  Ch.\pki> — 
■■  ^\'he^•  did  you  go  over  the  week  end?" 

Mh.  York — "I  went  to  Atlantic  City  for 
change  and  rest." 

.She — ■■  How  was  it?" 

He — "'The  waiters  got  the  change  and  the 
hotel  the  rest." —  Yah  Rccar/i. 


Vacation    Suggestions 


from  the 


KODAK 

CATALOGUE. 


No.  3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 

Pictures 3%  x  5 ^ . 


$20.00 


The  most  popular  of  all  cameras ;  takes  the 
full  size  post  card  picture,  3%  x  5'A  inches, 
proportions  that  are  splendid  for  horizontal 
landscape  views,  and  just  right  for  full  length 
portraits  when  used  verticallv. 

Equipment  includes  double  Rapid  Recti- 
linear Lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter, 
Automatic  Focusing  Lock,  BrilHant  Reversible 
Finder  and  Tripod  Sockets.  Covered  with  fine 
black  seal  grain  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 


No.  lA 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK- 
SPECIAL 


Pictures  2%  x  f}i. 


$15.00 


Made  for  those  who  ■want  a  dainty  little 
pocket  camera  with  quality  all  through. 
Exceedingly  light  and  compact,  this  little  cam- 
era possesses  ever>-  requisite  for  serious  work. 

Equipment  includes  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens, 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  Automatic  Focus- 
ing L/Ock,  Tripod  Sockets  and  Brilliant  Rever- 
sible Finder.  Covered  with  fine  black  seal 
grain  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 


No.  1 


$10.00 


FOLDING 

POCKET 

KODAK 

Pictures  zVa  x  jM. 


The  smallest  and  simplest  of  all  the  Pocket 
Kodaks.  Especially  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  good  pictures  the  simplest  way. 

Equipped  with  first  quality  Meniscus  Achro- 
matic lens,  fitted  to  Pocket  Automatic  Shutter, 
adjusted  for  both  snap  shot  and  time  exposures. 
Brilliant  Reversible  Finder.  Covered  with 
black  seal  grain  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 

No.  2A 


FOLDING 

POCKET 

BROWNIE 

Pictures  zYt  X  4'%. 


$7.00 


Inexpensive,  devoid  of  all  complications, 
extremely  simple  to  understand  and  to  operate, 
this  dainty  little  pocket  camera  takes  first  class 
pictures.  Equipped  with  first  quality  Meniscus 
Achromatic  Lens.  Pocket  Automatic  Shutter, 
Automatic  Focusing  Lock,  Tripod  Socket* 
and  Reversible  Finder.  Covered  with  fine 
black  imitation  leather,  nickeled  fittings. 

jiikyour  dealer  or -writ  e  us /or  our  complete  catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  ciy 


Our  readen  are  asked  to  mention  Tbe  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


rravel  and  Pesort  Directorij  Pl  Trovel  and  Resort  Directory 


AMERICA 


AMERICA 


Are  you  tired  of  the  "  fishecl 
out  "  places  7  Do  you  want 
to  K't  awny  from  the  beaten 
trnck  of  other  vacationers 
and  Ket  into  a  real  unspoiled 
region  ?      :::::::: 

COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

It's  jrffat  here!  Until  you  wliip 
the'e  lake*  and  streams  with  your 
ti^l.:  '  '  vou  won't  know  the 
ki:  ^  that  can  still  be  had. 

An»; ;i  explore  this  big  coun- 
try ot  endless  streams  and  lakes  in 
your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at 
Its  possibilities. 

There  are  4.0CO.CXX)  acres  of  forest 
reserve  in  this  section.  It  is  ideal 
for  anyone  who  loves  the  "open" — it 
is  a  wonderland  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers— it  is  the  real  kind  of  va- 
cation country  now  so  seldom  found. 

The  Company  provides   three 
splendid  hotels— all  equipped  with 
modem  comforts.    The  cuisine  is 
first-class  always.    The  cost  is  not 
high.     You  can  take  a   Pullman 
direct  to  Temagami  Station  from 
Toronto. 
Come  to  Temagami — but  send  first  for 
our  handsome  book  on  this  country. 
Its  illustrations  are  a  treat  and  it  gives 
all  kinds  of  information  that's  interest- 
ing: Write  for  a  copy  to-day  as  they 
.nre  being  sent  out  f.ist. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Cook's  semi-annual  Tour  of  South  Amer- 
ica leaves  New  N'ork  July  20.  A  com- 
plete tour  ot  gg  days 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

riiirty-niuth  annual  series  of  Tours  tie 
Luxe  include  Honolulu,  Japan,  Korea, 
Manchuria,  Northern  and  Southern 
China,  Manila,  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
Ceylon,  Northern  and  .'southern  India, 
lUmiia.  Egypt.  Westbound  from  San 
Francisco  August  23,  .September  13,  27, 
iQio;  Eastbound  from  New  York  No- 
vember 5,  24,  iqio,  January  7,  lo". 

Tours  to  Europe,  and  the  Passion  Play 
at  Ober  Ammergan.  Official  Agents  for 
the  Passion  Play. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  -San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook 's  Travellers  Clieqnes  are 
Good  .VI I  Over  the  World. 


EUROPE 


TEMAGAMI  STEAMBOAT  &  HOTEL  CO. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada. 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Creat  s«Tft  obser\atii>n  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "  Albany" 

I^eave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.,   8:40  A.  M. 
."southbound,  leave  Albany,     8:30  a.  m. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


\ 


VKIIMONT  V.\C.VTION  RKSORTS 
l.'iO  I'uKe  Illustrated  Itook.  Full  in- 
form.itiiiri  in  reKard  toSuiiiiiierliesorts  in 
\>riiinnt  and  shores  Lake  Chainplaiii  | 
with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  ^7  per  week  and  up.  .Send  6c 
"tamps  for  mailing.  -Address,  .SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  II,  3)45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ATWOWRRKS   Costing  $77 
V.%('ATIO.\         Only  I  I 

JAMAICA  and  HAYTI 

including  4  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  Jamaica,  with  calls  at  Jamai- 
can outportsandJeremie,Hayti.  Also 
II  days  ocean  trip,  with  meals  and 
superior  stateroom  on  large  and  com- 
fortable "Prinz"  Steamer  leaving 
New  York  on  alternate  Saturdays. 

Other  trips  of  12-26  days  duration 
costing  from  $68  to  $115.    Several 
includmg  the  jPanama  Canal. 
Bummer  Round  Trip    OCf)  tn  9Clt 
Rate  to  Jamaica  vDv  lU  vDw 

Write  for  detailed  itinerary. 
ATLAS  service: 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  B'way,  W.  Y. 

101 


Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Embracing  Colorado,  Y'ellowstone  Park, 
Grand  Canyon,  Canadian  Rockies,  Yosemite 
Valley,  -Alaska,  etc.  .Special  train,  personally 
conducted,  starts  July  2d,  #185.85  to  $307.15, 
covers  all  expenses.  Proportionate  rates  from 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

Other  Tours  to  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand 
Island.s,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Nova  Scotia,  etc. 

Send  for  itineraries,  mention  tour  desired. 
FRANK  TOURIST  COMPANY 
Uil6  Broadway,  New  York.     Established  1875. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

"THE   BRYANT   WAY." 

Delightful,  inexpensive  camping  trips.    Ideal 
way  for  nature  lovers  to  see  ALL  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone.    .Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
R.   C.   BRYANT,   135  Adams    Street,    Chicago. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  Itest  in  Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

Round  i»l  World 

12  Mouths'  Tour,  August  10 

7  Months'  Tour,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc..   Sailing 

Oct.  29.     Seven  Months 

Please  mention    which    Booklet   you 

desire 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

K<SVI»T-l*Ai.K><TIXi:-<JKIOi:«K 

Sail  in  February,  K)ii,and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement.      Ask  for  Suggested   Readings 

'iMKI?.*!'  OF  limiVKIlSlTV  TRAVKL 

ig  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 


i-ENGLAND-i 

AXD 

The  Continent 


DUNNING  TOURS 

Small,  limited  parties;  stnctly  first-class. 
Sailing  June  11,25,  July2,  5.  Norway-Russia, 
June  16.  BEACON  TOURS.  Saibng  June  25, 
July  2,  6,  Q,  12,  23.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE. 
Sailing  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apl.,  iqii.  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.  Westward,  Sept.  27,  iqio.  East- 
ward, Nov.  iQ,  IQIO.  Popular  Tour,  Oct.  11, 
IQIO.     Send  for  full  itineraries. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


SAIL 
JULY 


SAIL 
JULY 


ITALY— SCOTLAND.      Sail  July  9. 
OUTING  TOUR  (par  excellence)  July  2. 
GERMANY— SCOTLAND,  July  20,  30. 
OBERAMMERGAU  IN  ALL. 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.Appleton.Wisconsin 


Magnificent  Steam- 
ship "Arabic"  leaves 
Feb.  4;  rates  $400  up, 
including  shore  excur- 
sions; 71  enchanting 
days.  Stop-over  privileges.  Program  ready. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  BIdg.,  New  York 


I 


CLARK'S 

ORIENT 

CRUISE 


North 


TO 
I.,0!«  DOM— PARIS- 

Express  Sailings 
Every  TUESDAY 


PI.VMOUTH— 

CHKRBOUUO 

BREMEIV 

Twin-Screw 
Sailings   Kxery 
TIII'KSIt.tV 


German 


;  Lloyd 


TO    «illItlt.%l,T.%R 
XAI'LKS- 

.%\i>  «;kxo.% 

Sailings  Every 

S.lTl'RDA        

Wireless  and  Submarine  Signals 

Independent  Around-the-World  Tours 

Travelers  checks  good  all  over  the  world. 

Illustrated  Booklet  o7i  Reguest.  Dept.  D. 

OELRICHS   &    CO^  General  Agenti 

6  Broadway,  New  York 


UNIVERSITY     TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  given  worthy  consideration. 

Italy,   Germany— Sail  July  2 

Norway,  Russia — Sail  July  2 

England,  Holland— Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 

Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
.Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

ig  Trinity  Pb.ce        -        -        Boston,  Mass. 


Kgrypt  and  Palestine    ....    $600 

Kritish  Isles  Toiir 850 

Oberammergrau  Special  .  .  250 
lJerlin-Atlieiis-Roine-L,ondon  400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


'C''n  A  A  Ti*!!!  *°  Europe  or  in  America 

'■  *■  '^'^  *  *■  »1'  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


EUROPE^Totle^TheldealWay 

.  J.  i>.  «;kaham 

Idoal  Toiii-s.  Ho.v  lO.IS-U,  Pittsbiirisr 


EUROPE 

A  Few  )  July  9,  $375 
Vacancies  in  -  July  23,  $550 
These  Tours   )  July  30.  $525 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Itineraries 

THK  noSTOiV  TRAl'El,  SOCIKTV 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


WORLD  TOUR— ORIENT 

Also :  Tour  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  (Cbrislmas 
in  Rome) ,  and  France,  sailing  November, 
December,  January,  February. 

DE   POTTER   TOURS 

32  Broadway   (Slat  year)  NEW  YORK 


CIcissified  Col  u  mns 


REAL  ESTATE 


HELP  WANTED 


VERY  LITTLE 
CASH  NEEDED 

to  bind  sale  of  fine  subdivision  of 
253  lots  50  X  100:  all  platted,  which 
I  own  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
New  York  of  the  .South.  Am  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Europe  and  will 
sacrifice  the  entire  proposition 
on  long,  easy  terms  of  payment. 

A.  H.  S.  TALBOT, 

Jacluonville  Florida 


Berkshire    Hilis 

Country  Properties 
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TRIUMPH  OF  THE  TAFT   PROGRAM 

WHEN  the  Railroad  Bill  emerged  from  conference 
last  week  shorn  of  none  of  its  radical  clauses  e.:cept 
those  providing  for  physical  valuation  of  railroads 
and  Federal  control  of  stock  and  bond  issues,  the  e^'ent  was 
generally  hailed  as  not  only  a  splendid  victory  for  President 
Taf  t,  but  as  an  omen  of  success 
for  the  Administration's  whole 
legislative  program.  The  most 
important  of  Mr.  Taft's  con- 
servation measures — that  giv- 
ing the  President  specific  power 
to  withdraw  public  lands  from 
entry  or  settlement  pending 
proper  legislation  by  Congress 
and  proper  classification  for 
their  sale — has  passed  both 
Houses,  as  have  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings-Bank  Bill  and  the  bill  giv- 
ing Statehood  to  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  "  The  passage  of 
the  Statehood  Bill,"  writes  the 
New  York  Sun's  Washington 
correspondent,  "  marks  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Senate  of  the 
entire  Taft  program  of  legisla- 
tion ;  "  and  the  appropriation  of 
$250,000  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill,  for  the  use  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  marks  yet  another  per- 
sonal triumph  for  the  President. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
his  Newark  speech  some  months 
ago  the  President  himself  re- 
ferred to  the  wide-spread  popu- 
lar discontent  with  his  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  more  recently  Am- 
bassador Reid,  in  an  address  at 
Oxford,  startled  his  hearers  by  a 
frank  allusion  to  the  rumors  that "  the  President  was  not  having 
the  best  of  luck."  Now,  however.  Judge  Lurton  and  other  ob- 
servers report  signs  of  a  great  and  rising  wave  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  President.  "  His  railway  stroke  has  unquestion- 
ably won  him  new  popularity  in  the  West,"  reports  the  New 


Pti"lM^l:i|,h  l.y    li.    t.    Vidti^i,   bl.  Loui.-,. 

MR.  TAFT  SAYS  THIS  IS  THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPH  HE  EVER  HAD. 


York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  which  adds:  "  He  now  bids  fair  to 
close  the  session  with  a  longer  list  of  his  recommendations  en- 
acted into  law  than  Roosevelt  was  able  to  show  in  the  last  two 
years  of  his  term— tho  that  sounds  like  talking  in  superlatives." 
It  is  upon  the  Railroad  Bill,  however,  that  the  country's  in- 
terest centers.  This  measure,  the  chief  fruit  of  seven  months 
of  legislative  struggle,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  clinching  the 

Roosevelt  policy  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  railroad  rates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune (Rep.),  it  does  much  more 
than  that.  It  is,  in  fact,  we  are 
told,  "  a  giant  stride  forward." 
To  quote  further : 

"  Not  only  will  the  new  bill 
clinch  all  that  was  accomplished 
in  the  law  of  June  20,  1906,  but 
it  will  provide  for  many  things 
which,  had  they  been  proposed 
at  that  time,  would  have  filled 
the  conservatives  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  consternation 
and  would  probably  have  sent 
the  holders  of  railroad  securities 
flocking  to  the  bear  side  of  Wall 
Street  with  a  rush  which  might 
have  caused  a  panic.  That  bill 
defined  as  common  carriers  ex- 
press companies  and  sleeping- 
car  companies  as  well  as  rail- 
roads.  This  measure  includes 
telephone  and  telegraph  compa- 
nies. The  old  law  permitted  in- 
vestigations and  decisions  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission only  when  complaint 
had  been  filed  by  a  shipper  or 
other  person  interested.  The 
new  bill  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  institute  proceedings 
on  its  own  motion  and  without 
waiting  for  complaint  to  be 
filed.  The  old  law  delegated  to 
the  Commission  authority  only 
over  rates  and  charges.  The  new  law  will  extend  that  au- 
thority to  include  all  regulations  and  classifications  which  may 
in  any  way  affect  rates  or  the  interest  of  shippers.  The  old 
law  authorized  proceedings  only  after  a  rate  had  gone  into 
effect.  The  new  law  will  authorize  the  suspension  of  any 
proposed    rate   regulation   or  classification  for  a  period    not 
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^xceedinjr  eleven  months,  pending  investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  old  law.  despite  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt, 
included  a  court  review  clause.  The  new  measure,  while  not  re- 
pealing that  provision,  meets  the  objections  thereto  by  creating 
a  special  Commerce  Court,  which  will  devote  its  entire  atten- 
tion to  cases  growing  out  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and 
thus  obviate  the  tedious  delays  which  it  was  feared  would  result 
from  judicial  review.  And  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  new  law  will  be  the  placing  on  the  railroads  of  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  all  judicial  proceedings  whereby  it  is  sought  to 
waive  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
thus  relieving  the  shipper  of  the  burden  of  carrying  legal  cases 
possibly  up  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

"Those  who  realize  how  sincere  and  earnest  was  President 
Roosevelt's  desire  to  secure  for  the  shippers  adequate  relief 
from  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  too  often  subjected  must 
appreciate  the  heartiness  of  the  congratulations  which  will  be 
extended  to  President  Taft  by  his  immediate  predecessor  on  the 
good  work  he  has  accomplished." 

Had  the  Taft  Administration  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
the  railroad  legislation  at  this  session,  adds  the  same  writer, 
"  all  fair-minded  observers  would  have  been  obliged  to  concede 
that  it  had  been  crowned  witli  far  more  than  ordinary  success." 

Speaking  in  Des  Moines  last  September,  President  Taft  advo- 
cated the  following  six  important  additions  to  the  Hepburn  Law : 

1.  That  the  Commission  should  have  power  to  initiate  rate 
complaints. 

2.  That  the  Commission  should  possess  over  freight  classifica- 
tions the  same  power  it  had  over  rates. 

3.  That  a  special  Commerce  Court  should  be  created  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  orders  of  the  Commission. 

4.  That  the  purchase  by  one  railroad  of  the  stock  of  a  com- 
peting one  should  be  prohibited. 

•5.  That  railway  securities  should  be  issued  only  after  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commission  was  given  thereto. 

6.  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  the  rail- 
roads could  make  rate  agreements  and  file  common  rates  in 
concert. 

The  first  three  of  these  provisions  are  incorporated  in  the  new 
law.  while  the  last  three  have  been  eliminated.  "  While  the 
President  does  not  get  all  that  he  asks  for,"  remarks  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "  he  still  gets  so  much  more  than 
he  loses  that  the  outcome  goes  for  a  Presidential  victory." 
'The  railroads,"  it  adds,  "get  so  much  less  than  they  feared, 
and  are  so  well  satisfied  by  the  eliminations,  that  they,  too,  are 
Tiappy."  "Now  the  railroads  will  know  '  where  they  are  at,'" 
exclaims  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  well  pleased  with  the 
result.  The  report  of  the  conferees,  remarks  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.),  is  "  an  agreeable  surprize  to  the  country,"  prov- 
ing in  error  those  who  feared  that  "  the  conference  was  a  wicked 
plot  of  the  railroads,  and  that  in  the  secret  charftber  the  knife 
would  be  used  on  essential  features  of  the  bill.'  The  same 
paper  adds : 

-  Some  people  will  find  it  hard  to  accept  either  of  these  state- 
ments, but  this  bill  is  a  more  substantial  and  far-reaching  vic- 
tor>'  for  Federal  rate  regulation  than  was  the  original  Hepburn 
Bill  which  was  driven  through  Congress  with  such  boasting  and 
jubilation." 

There  was  a  struggle  in  conference  before  the  House  clause 
for  the  supervision  of  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  was  aban- 
doned, a  sop  finally  being  given  in  the  form  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  general  subject  of  securities  of  common  carriers. 
Another  conflict  took  place  over  the  long-and-short-haul  clause, 
which  aims  to  prevent  carriers  charging  more  proportionately 
for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul,  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  provision  was 
finally  adopted. 

In  composing  the  differences  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate railroad  bills,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "  the  con- 
ference committee  appears  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  strength 
<9f  the  insurgents  in  both  Houses  and  the  advanced  views  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  majority  who  are  not  insurgents."    The 


Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  goes  much  further 
than  this,  giving  to  the  insurgents  all  the  credit  instead  of  a 
share  of  it.     To  quote  ; 

"  The  form  in  which  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  has  come  from  the 
conference  committees  represents  what  in  many  ways  is  the 
most  remarkable  legislative  achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Congress.  Great  victories  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
have  been  won  against  great  odds  before.  But  this  one  is 
unique  in  that  it  was  gained  by  a  small  body  of  indomitable 
progressive  Republicans  against  the  hostile  array  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  party,  his  Cabinet,  the  majority  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  the  entire  machinery  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

"•When  the  Wickersham  Bill  was  introduced  more  than  four 
months  ago,  after  being  approved  by  Mr.  Taft's  railroad  presi 
dents'  conference,  it  seemed  a  mathematical  impossibility  for 
the  '  insurgent '  group  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  its  chief 
and  worst  proposals— the  repeal  of  Antitrust  Law  as  it  relates 
to  the  railroads,  the  legalization  of  traffic  agreements  without 
the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
effort  to  legalize  railroad  mergers. 

"  And  able  and  tireless  fighters  as  the  progressives  are,  they 
could  not  have  eliminated  the  vicious  clauses  and  amended  that 
bill  into  its  present  meritorious  form  by  mere  force  of  numbers 
or  perfect  presentation  of  the  justice  of  their  demands. 

"  They  drove  their  way  through  four  months  of  fighting  to 
victory  simply  because  driving  them  was  the  awakened  intelli- 
gence and  determined  sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

"  They  were  enabled  to  brush  aside  the  Administration  and 
forbid  even  Aldrich  to  perpetrate  his  customary  trickery  simply 
because  Congress  has  heard  from  the  country,  and  the  fear  of 
the  people's  wrath  has  been  borne  into  the  hearts  of  men  long 
used  and  content  to  obey  supinely  the  orders  of  the  leaders  who 
take  orders  from  the  railroads  and  the  trusts." 

The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  can  not  believe  even  now 
that  a  really  good  bill  has  come  out  of  a  conference  committee 
dominated  by  Senators  Aldrich  and  Elkins.     We  read : 

"  The  omission  of  any  provision  for  regulating  the  issue  of 
new  railroad  securities  is  the  crucial  proof  of  railroad  influence 
upon  the  framing  of  the  bill.  Watering  railroad  stock  is  the 
fruitful  first  step  in  the  spoliation  of  the  public,  and  means 
must  soon  be  found  to  stop  it.  A  year  or  two  of  further  delay, 
while  a  few  more  profitable  '  reorganizations  '  are  pulled  off, 
was  cheaply  bought  for  the  railroads  by  the  compromise  provi- 
sion for  an  investigation  of  past  stock-watering.  The  denial  of 
a  '  physical-valuation  '  clause  is  of  less  practical  consequence, 
but  shows  the  same  influence. " 

Much  discussion  focuses  on  the  enormously  increased  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
new  law.  President  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
even  predicting  Government  ownership  as  the  logical  outcome. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"  The  advance  in  the  policy  of  regulation  has  been  made  with 
so  little  agitation  and  excitement  that  its  significance  is  likely 
to  escape  notice.  But  we  hope  it  will  receive  due  attention. 
The  bill  carries  the  '  Roosevelt  policies  '  a  good  deal  farther 
than  any  one  had  expected  them  to  be  developed  so  soon.  The 
new  scheme  should  have  a  thorough  trial  before  any  further 
steps  are  taken.  The  country  needs  to  know  from  experience 
just  how  much  work  a  regulative  commission  is  capable  of  per- 
forming. Can  it  do  the  things  required  of  it  by  the  bill  which 
will  soon  become  a  law  ?  " 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  has  never  been  accused  of 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  railroads,  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

"The  Commission  in  the  full  performance  of  its  duty  is  bound 
to  protect  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  shippers.  Has  it  at  all 
times  done  this  in  the  past  ?  That  the  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  fair  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  before  it,  especially  in  such  cases  as  arise  from  disagree- 
ments between  railroads  and  shippers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  is  questioned  by  no  one.  In  cases  where  the  pressure 
of  great  communities  is  brought  to  bear  it  is  but  natural  that 
its  decisions  have  not  been  received  with  unanimous  approval." 
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EXTHKING  NEW   YORK   HARBOR. 


HIE    "  KOOSBVKLT    PARADE        OX   ilU'H  AVEXUE. 


THE   COLONEL'S   RETURN. 


Referring  to  the  new  Railway  Bill  in  an  impromptu  speech 
in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ,  President  Taf t  said : 

"  What  I  plead  for  is  a  square  deal  for  all  interests,  whether 
they  be  farmers,  railroaders,  manufacturers,  or  workmen.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  boat  together,  and  what  injures  one  injures 
all.     We  want  a  healthy  development  of  all  and  ju  tice  to  all." 


PINCHOT'S  "FIGHTING  SPEECH' 


U 


I 


SHALL  be  obliged  to  make  a  fighting  speech,"  wrote 
Gifford  Pinchot  when  invited  to  address  the  Roosevelt 
Club  of  St.  Paul ;  and  so  well  did  he  keep  his  word  that 
the  event  is  variously  interpreted  as  "  an  effort  to  anticipate  a 
hostile  report  on  the  Forest  Sei-vice,"  "the  first  appearance  in 
the  open  of  the  anti-Taft  conspiracy,"  and  the  foreshadowing 
of  a  new  political  party.  Yet  the  subject  of  his  speech  was 
merely  the  conservation  of  political  liberty — a  topic  also  vigor- 
ously discust  by  his  fellow  speaker  of  the  evening,  James  R. 
Garfield.  Many  editors  discover  a  special  significance  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Pinchot  has  broken  his  silence 
since  his  famous  unreported  interview  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  an  olive  grove  of  northern  Italy.  "  For  some  reason,"  remarks 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.),  "the  impression 
gains  that  neither  Pinchot  nor  Garfield  would  have  been  saying 
what  they  have  said  but  for  sanction  higher  up, "  and  the  Louis- 
ville Post  (Ind.)  suggests  that  this  occasion  may  beco.ne  historic. 
Introducing  the  speakers,  the  president  of  the  club  referred 
to  a  nameless  new  party  whose  "  leader  is  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  his  guardsmen,  so  to  speak,  our  honorod  guests."  While 
this  allusion  was  apparently  ignored  by  Pinchot  and  Garfield  as 
after-dinner  rhetoric,  it  served  to  evoke  some  comment  that  is 
significant  in  its  indication  of  the  present  political  unrest. 
"  Third-party  talk  is  rife,  but  not  ripe,"  reports  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  who  adds 
that  "  many  politicians  are  squinting  toward  Roosevelt  in  this 
connection."  Pinchot's  words,  says  the  Chicago  Ne7vs  (Ind.), 
"  voice  the  spirit  of  the  new  patriotism,"  and  "  are  justified  by 
the  revolt  which  has  ccme  in  the  two  parties  and  by  the  clamor 
for  the  preservation  of  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies."  "Is 
not  this  the  logical  time  to  look  forward  to  a  new  party  which 
shall  include  progressive  Democrats  and  Republicans — a  party 
devoted  to  the  square  deal  and  led  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  ?  "  asks 


the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  in  a  special  front-page  editorial. 
Not  the  least  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  words  of 
Pinchot  and  Garfield,  says  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  the  feeling 
that  they  spoke  wjth  the  assurance  of  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  their  former  chief.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
characteristic  passages  from  the  speech  which,  according  to  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
places  Mr.  Pinchot  "  on  the  very  Pike's  peak  of  party  insurrec- 
tion."    He  said: 

"  The  alliance  between  business  and  politics  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  in  our  political  life.  It  is  the  snake  that  we 
must  kill.  The  special  interests  must  get  out  of  politics,  or  the 
American  people  will  put  them  out  of  business.  There  is  no 
third  course. 

"  Because  the  special  interests  are  in  politics,  we  as  a  nation 
have  lost  confidence  in  Congress.  This  is  a  serious  statement 
to  make,  but  it  is  true.  It  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
men  who  really  represent  their  constituents  and  who  are  making 
so  fine  a  fight  for  the  conservation  of  self-government.  As 
soon  as  these  men  have  won  their  battle  and  consolidated  their 
victory,  confidence  in  Congress  will  return. 

"  But  in  the  mean  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  believe 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  Senate  and  the  House  no  longer  represent 
the  voters  by  whom  they  were  elected,  but  the  special  interests 
by  whom  they  are  controlled.  They  believe  so  because  they 
have  so  often  seen  Congress  reject  what  the  people  desire,  and 
do  instead  what  the  interests  demand.  And  of  this  there  could 
be  no  better  illustration  than  the  tariff 

"  The  protest  against  politics  for  revenue  only  is  as  strong  in 
one  party  as  in  the  other,  for  the  servants  of  the  interests  are 
plentiful  in  both.  In  that  respect  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them. 

"  Differences  of  purpose  and  belief  between  political  parties 
to-day  are  vastly  less  than  the  differences  within  the  parties. 
The  great  gulf  of  division  which  strikes  across  our  whole  people 
pays  little  heed  to  fading  party  lines  or  to  any  distinction  in 
name  only.  The  vital  separation  is  between  the  partizans  of 
government  by  money  for  profit  and  the  believers  in  government 
by  men  for  human  welfare. 

"  When  political  parties  come  to  be  badly  led,  when  their 
leaders  lose  touch  with  the  people,  when  their  object  ceases  to 
be  everybody's  welfare  and  becomes  somebody's  profit,  it  is  time 
to  change  the  leaders 

"  A  new  life  is  stirring  among  the  dry  bones  of  formal  plat- 
forms and  artificial  issues.  Morality  has  broken  into  politics. 
Political  leaders,  trust-bred  and  ti-ust-fed,  find  it  harder  ami 
harder  to  conceal  their  aotual  character.  The  brass-bound  collar 
of  privilege  has  become  plain  upon  their  necks  for  all  men  to 
see.      They  are  known  for  what  they  are,  and  their  time  is 
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CH.VRLES    K.   HAMILTON, 

Whose  flight  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  retiini 
marks  another  forward  step  in  American  aviatioti. 


C"pyiighled  by  The  Pictorial  News  Co.,  New  Y< 

DELIVERING     A     MESSAGE     FROM     GOVERNOR     HUGHES. 

The  white-bearded  man  at  Governor  Stuart's  shoulder  is  Professor  King, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  living  aeronaut. 


short.  But  when  they  come  to  be  retired  it  will  be  of  little  use 
to  replace  an  unfaithful  public  servant  who  wears  the  collar  by 
another  public  servant  with  the  same  collai;  around  his  neck. 
Above  all,  what  we  need  in  every  office  is  free  men  represent- 
ing a  free  people. 

"  The  motto  in  every  primary — in  every  election — should  be 
this :  No  watch-dogs  of  the  interests  need  apply. 

"  The  old  order,  standing  pat  in  dull  misunderstanding  of  the 
great  forward  sweep  of  a  nation  determined  on  honesty  and 
publicity  in  public  affairs,  is  already  wearing  thin  under  the 
ceaseless  hammering  of  the  progressive  onset.  The  demand  of 
the  people  for  political  progress  will  not  be  denied.  Does  any 
man  not  blinded  by  personal  interest  or  by  the  dust  of  political 
dr>'  rot  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  are  anything  else 
but  progressive?  If  such  there  be,  let  him  ask  the  young  men, 
in  whose  minds  the  policies  of  to-morrow  first  see  the  light. 

"*  The  people  of  the  United  States  demand  a  new  deal  and  a 
square  deal." 

Until  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  says  the  Washington 
Times  (Ind.),  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  Mr.  Pinchot  has 
given  expression  to  opinions  which  are  not  widely  at  variance 
with  those  held  by  the  former  Pi-esident.  "  Whether  there  is  to 
be  a  new  party  or  not,  no  one  can  tell,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  "  but  certainly  there  is  anew  spirit  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. "  Talk  of  a  new  political  party—"  the  Pro- 
gressive party  "—thinks  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  is 
not  so  idle  as  might  appear  on  first  thought. 

"  Who  longer  doubts  the  imminence  of  the  standpatter  col- 
lapse ?  "  asks  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.).  "  Unquestionably  a 
new  political  party  is  maturing  in  this  country,"  says  the 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
(Dem.)  remarks:  "One  can  not  read  the  political  news  from 
day  to  day,  without  wondering  how  long  the  present  alinement 
Ox  parties  can  last."  Th»  conception  of  a  third  party,  remarks 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  "  is  so  entirely  Rooseveltian  in 
its  spectacular  possibilities  that  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the 
si'.ggestion  as  wholly  improbable." 

Among  the  papers  that  pause  to  remind  us,  however,  that  the 
Colonel  does  not  tilt  against  windmills  or  pursue  will-o'-wisps 
are  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.).  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune (Dem.).  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Cleve- 
land Lender  (Rep.),  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  the  Boston 
Herald  'Ind).  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  the  New  York  Tri- 


bune (Rep.),  and  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind,). 
Washington  Post  : 


Says  the 


"  While  fully  alive  to  the  gravitational  pull  exerted  by  Messrs. 
Pinchot  and  (Jarfield,  who  form  the  tail  of  this  nebulous  organ- 
ism thus  shot  into  our  vision  from  political  space,  we  confess 
to  more  than  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  boasted  head  has  been 
wagged  out  of  the  orbit  it  has  traveled  ever  since  the  year 
21  T.  R." 

It  is  somewhat  notorious,  remarks  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
(Ind.),  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "  has  found  existing  parties — as  well 
as  human  nature  outside  of  parties— sufficiently  plastic  for  all 
practical   reform    purposes. " 


INTERCITY  AVIATION 

CHARLES  K.  HAMILTON'S  flight  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  return,  following  that  of  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss  from  Albany  to  New  York,  is  thought  by  many  to 
mark  the  advent  of  the  aeroplane  as  a  practical  means  of  trans- 
portation. As  the  Jersey  City  Journal  puts  it.  "  the  aerial  ex- 
press seems  to  have  arrived."  America,  the  land  of  the  Wrights, 
has  now  outdistanced  France,  and  every  week  brings  news  of 
broken  "  world's  records  "  and  plans  for  "  aviation  meets  "  and 
intercity  flights.  In  Indianapolis,  Walter  Brookins  recently 
soared  aloft  4,503  feet  in  a  Wright  biplane,  thus  beating  the  pre- 
vious record  height  of  4.165  feet,  reached  by  Paulhan  at  Los 
Angeles  last  fall.  New  York  City  has  become  an  aviation  cen- 
ter, with  the  long-distance  fliers  making  their  headquarters  on 
Governors  Island,  and  a  daring  group  of  experimenters  furnish- 
ing daily  thrills  to  the  crowds  gathered  at  Mineola,  a  few  miles 
away  on  Long  Island.  French  aviation  experts  are  reported 
as  congratulating  this  country  in  having  at  last  developed  the 
"  flying-fever. "  Franz  Reichel  is  thus  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"  After  the  Wrights,  with  their  white  wings,  and  Curtiss, 
with  his  wings  of  gold,  now  you  have  Hamilton  flying  from  city 
to  city.  The  day  of  real  aerial  voyages  has  come.  It  is  a  revo- 
lution that  was  begun  in  your  country. " 

Hamilton's  flight,  which  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  the 
longest  as  yet  made  in  this  country    and  is  only  exceeded  by 
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FRIENDLY    RIVALS. 

A  special  train,  one  car  of  which  was  marked  by  a  white  roof 
for  Hamilton's  guidance,  escorted  him  on  his  journey 


WAVING    A    GREETING. 

Hamilton's  wife  and  mother  watched  his  flight  from  a  platform  of  the 

escorting  train. 


Paulhan's  from  London  to  Manchester.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
first  intercity  flight  made  on  schedule  time.  Flying  the  greater 
part  of  the  86  miles  between  Governors  Island  and  Philadelphia 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks,  Hamilton  was  reported 
by  train  dispatchers  as  "  Extra  No.  1  "—surely  something  new 
in  railroading.  Delayed  by  a  slight  accident  at  the  start,  the 
aeroplane  rose  from  the  level  surface  on  Governor's  Island  at 
7:36  and  reached  the  landing-pjace  in  the  Quaker  City  in  pre- 
.cisely  1  hour  and  50  minutes,  the  time  allowed  for  the  trip.  On 
his  return  Hamilton  left  at  11 :  33  and  was  making  about  51  miles 
an  hour,  faster  time  than  on  the  first  leg  of  the  journey,  when 
he  encountered  some  trouble  with  his  engine,  then  lost  his 
bearings,  left  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  near  Metuchen,  N.  J., 
made  a  detour,  and  was  compelled  to  alight  near  South  Amboy, 
in  what  the  aviator  took  for  a  broad  green 
meadow.  But,  says  Hamilton  in  the  New 
York  Times, — 

**  What  I  took  for  a  fine  green  field  turned  out 
to  be  a  nice  slushy  swamp.  I  found  it  out 
when  the  wheels  of  my  biplane  sank  into  the 
oozy  turf  to  their  hubs  and  I  was  splattered 
from  head  to  foot  with  muddy  water.  Also  I 
stopt  so  quickly  that  I  almost  fell  out  of  the 
seat,  and  I  didn't  lose  any  time  in  debarking. 
The  longer  I  sat  in  the  seat  the  farther  in  my 
wheels  sank." 

Volunteers  from  the  crowd  which  quickly 
gathered  dragged  the  aeroplane  to  a  nearby 
road.  Hamilton  tinkered  with  his  engine,  and 
as  his  propeller  had  been  damaged  while  floun- 
dering about  in  the  swamp,  he  had  to  send  to 
New  York  for  another.  After  a  delay  of  over 
six  hours,  he  again  rose  in  the  air  and  in  half 
an  hour  covered  the  23  remaining  miles  of  the 
first  American  intercity  round-trip  flight. 

The  very  mishap  which  delayed  Hamilton's 
return  is  picked  out  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  as  "  really  the  most  impressive  feature  " 
of  the  demonstration  : 

"The  aviator's  reascension  out  in  the  Jer- 
sey marshland  marks  a  significant  third 
step  m   the   development    of     the    aeroplane. 


WALTER    BROOKIN8, 


Wlio  last  week  at  Indianapolis  broke 
the  world's  record  for  higli  llight  by 
aeroplane. 


The  first  step  was  to  learn  how  to  rise  into  the  air.  The  second 
was  to  stay  in  the  air  after  one  had  risen.  The  third,  and  this 
Hamilton  mastered  yesterday,  was  to  fall  and  rise  again.  More 
than  this  even  the  birds  can  not  do ;  and  tho  it  required  outside 
help,  a  new  propeller,  and  certain  new  mechanical  parts  before 
Hamilton  could  soar  again,  this  does  not  invalidate  the  main 
fact  that  an  aeroplane  may  lose  itself  and  find  itself  again, 
away  from  its  base  of  supplies." 

Aeroplaning  is  no  longer  an  experiment  or  a  mere  sport, 
asserts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Hamilton's  flight 
demonstrated  "  the  adaptability  of  the  flying-machine  to  a  spe- 
cific errand " ; 

"  It    showed    that   a   man    can    start    with   his    machine    at 
a    given    hour,    fly    over     a    prearranged    course     to    a    fixt 
destination   upon    calculated    time,    and    then    return    to    his 
starting-point." 

Other  papers  are  no  less  optimistic.  "  The 
era  of  air  flight,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  is  "  now  with  us  "  ;  while,  according  to  the 
New  York  Press,  "  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  day  when  the  aeroplane  will  carry  pas- 
sengers faster  than  railroad  trains."  Once 
more  we  are  confronted  with  "  an  epochal 
event  in  the  world's  history  of  transportation, " 
remarks  The    American,    which  continues : 

"  The  time  seems  already  at  hand  for  mes- 
senger service  and  for  exceptionally  rapid 
transportation  of  small  parties  to  meet  emer- 
gency engagements,  where  expense  is  not  con- 
sidered. For  war  and  for  reconnoitering,  thy 
mission  of  the  air-ship  is  clear." 

When  questioned  on  this  last  point.  Gen.  J, 
Franklin  Bell,  late  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  replied: 

"  To  just  what  extent  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines can  be  utilized  in  carrying  weight  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  foresee.  But  I  have 
personally  no  doubt  that  aeroplanes  will  be 
perfected  in  the  course  of  ten  years  at  ne 
most,  if  not  in  five,  that  may  be  relied  upon  lo 
carry  from  three  to  five  persons,  and  possibly 
a  small  amount  of  explosives  in  addition." 

A  hint  of  the  aeroplane's  future  in  the  pur- 
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suits  of  peace  conies  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Sh^-ppard.  of  Texas,  providing  that  the 
Post-office  Department  shall  begin  experiments  with  these  ma- 
chines as  a  method  of  mail  transmission.  The  San  Francisco 
J'ost  reminds  us  that  the  Mexican  Ambassador  has  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  in  Washington  a  proposition  for  register- 
ing tlying-machines  and  regulating  their  use  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  customs  duties.  If  such  a  treaty  is  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  it  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind,  says  The  Post.  Smuggling  by  aeroplane  might  become 
very  popular,  for.  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  points  out, 
one  machine  might  easily  find  room  for  all  the  diamonds  brought 
into  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  year,  "  and  the  landing-places 
coulil  not  be  foreseen  unless  some  system  of  restrictions  is 
adopted." 

DOLLIVER'S  DEFENSE  OF  INSURGENCY 

REPUBLICAN  insurgency,  declares  the  Boston  Journal 
(Ind.),  is  the  most  notable  development  of  the  present 
Congress;  and  The  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  of  the  same 
city,  reports  in  its  Washington  correspondence  that  the  issue 
can  not  be  decided  except  by  a  battle  to  the  death  between  the 
old  guard  and  their  new-found  enemies.  The  particular  red  rag 
which  never  fails  to  enrage  the  insurgents,  it  seems,  is  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law.  and  it  was  this  law  which  served 
Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  last  week  as  the  text  of  a  dis- 
course which  many  regard  as  the  most  impressive  defense  of 
insurgency  yet  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  heavy  artillery  of  the  veteran  Republican  Senator  from 
Iowa,  suggests  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  "pre- 
pares the  way  for  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  have  to  say." 
It  is  perhaps  on  safer  ground  when  it  states  that  Mr.  Dolliver's 
words  "  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Republican  insurgency." 

If  Vice-President  Sherman  is  right  in  his  recent  announcement 
that  insurgency  is  on  the  wane,  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  lessen 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  many  papers  applaud  Senator  Dolli- 
ver's in.surgent  utterances.  "Truly  a  great  speech,"  exclaims 
the  Wilmington  Star  (Dem.).  "  It  is  the  opening  gun  of  a  mili- 
tant movement  within  the  Republican  party  by  determined  and 
able  men  to  drive  the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple, "  says 
the  Hvooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  "Mr.  Dolliver  furnished  phrases 
that  will  ring  throughout  the  campaign,"  declares  the  Pittsburg 
I'list  (Dem.).  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  however, 
l)oints  out  that  the  loudest  praise  comes  from  the  Democratic 
ranks  a  fact  which  it  commends  to  the  attention  of  those 
"  misguided  Republicans  who  fondly  cherish  the  delusion  that 
.Middle-West  insurgency  will  cure  the  ills  of  '.hair  party  rather 
than  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  Democracy."  Of  the  rela- 
tion of  insurgency  to  Republicanism  Senator  Dolliver  himself 
says,  as  reported  in  The  Congressional  Record: 

"  When  it  is  said  that  I  betray  my  party,  that  I  fight  against 
the  Republican  party,  I  deny  it.  I  fight  for  the  Republican 
l)arty,  and  propose,  with  mi.ions  of  other  people,  to  do  what  I 
can  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  servant  of  the  great  constitu- 
ency which  it  has  represented  for  so  many  years 

"  It  is  not  necessary  'or  men  to  swallow  down  every  tariff 
law  that  is  set  L^^ ^le  them  or  '  in  conscience  abandon  the  party. ' 
It  i.^  going  uj  De  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  me  out  of  the  old 
Republican  party.  It  can  not  be  done  by  lying  about  me,  as 
those  have  done  who  said  that  I  held  a  brief  for  foreign  im- 
porters. .  .  .  Least  of  all  can  it  be  done  by  taking  from  about 
my  neck  the  millstone  of  political  patronage  through  which 
even  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  more  than  once  been 
drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 

"  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  others,  and  I  may  add  that  I  am  not  here  boasting,  myself, 
that  I  shall  live  through  a  kind  of  warfare  in  which  so  many 
good  F'eople  have  perished.  But  I  have  a  few  friends,  and  I  do 
not  want  any  one  of  them  to  think  me  so  dull  as  not  to  under- 
stand the  alternative  that  is  set  before  me  -either  to  submit. 


or  quit,  or  fight;  either  to  throw  my  own  opinions  away  and 
gratefully  accept  the  opinions  of  other  people,  or  to  retire  from 
an  ai-ena  in  which  the  solidarity  of  a  party  is  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  its  integrity." 

The  spirit  of  "  regularity  "  he  illustrates  by  a  story  brought 
back  by  an  early  traveler  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  who  on  one 
occasion — 

"  paw  a  whole  tribe  walking  barefoot  in  single  file,  their  chief- 
tain at  the  head,  over  a  rough  and  difl[icult  mountain  path,  when 
suddenly  the  chieftain's  foot  slipt  and  he  sprawled  awkwardly 
upon  the  ground.  Thereupon  each  member  of  the  tribe  as  they 
approached  the  place  of  the  accident  fell  down  in  like  manner 
as  in  duty  and  tribal  ceremony  bound,  except  one  man,  who  did 
not  understand,  and  was  promptly  clubbed  to  death  by  his  fel- 
lows because  he  had  been  disrespectful  to  the  chief. " 

Returning  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Senator  Dolliver  says: 

"  The  past  year  witnessed  two  events  of  unusual  interest — the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by  Dr.  Cook  and  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  downward  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — each  in  its 
way  a  unique  hoax,  and  both  promptly  presented  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  the  public  by  the  highest  official  congratulations." 

The  statistics  used  in  President  Taf t's  Winona  speech  to  prove 
the  new  tariff  "  the  best  ever  "  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Dolliver 
as  "  that  anonymous  scrap  of  statistical  sophistry,  a  curious 
table  made  up  by  a  paymaster  in  the  Army."  This  table  told 
of  decreases  in  654  items  involving  a  consumption  value  of  $5,- 
000,000,000.     To  quote  the  insurgent  Senator: 

"  Now,  only  a  slight  glance  at  these  statistics,  imperfect  and 
misleading  as  they  are,  would  have  indicated  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  in  most  cases  so  small  as  to  have  no  value  to  the 
public,  that  a  full  third  of  the  number  were  yarns  and  threads 
of  cotton,  jute,  and  linen  ready  for  weaving  into  cloth,  and  that 
neai-ly  all  of  the  $5,000,000,000  of  consumption  is  made  up  either 
of  food  products  which  we  export  or  raw  materials  like  coal, 
iron  ore,  petroleum,  and  the  hides  of  cattle,  or  partly  manu- 
factured materials  like  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  tonnage  steel,  and 
sawed  lumber  ready  for  the  planing-mill.  The  public  has  asked, 
and  asked  in  vain,  for  anybody  to  point  out  a  reduction  in  any 
article  ready  to  enter  into  consumption  which  has  any  commer- 
cial significance  of  any  sort 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  receives  this  batch  of  freak 
statistics  with  derisive  laughter  ?  When  they  get  to  thinking 
about  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  them  to  eat  themselves 
into  possession  of  the  five  cents  on  the  100-pounds  reduction  on 
refined  sugar,  even  if  the  thieves  of  the  Sugar  Trust  give  it  to 
them,  and  then  reflect  that  of  the  whole  $5,000,000,000  of  con- 
sumption affected  by  reductions  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
is  charged  up  to  the  sugar  schedule,  is  it  remarkable  that  they 
smile  in  a  quiet  way  ?  " 

These  rosy  statistics,  he  explains,  are  "  vagrant  childien,  in- 
troduced into  the  President's  intellectual  household  by  interested 
parties,  and  his  harboring  of  them  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
misfortune  than  a  fault."     In  conclusion  we  read: 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  if  last  summer  we  had  known  that  the 
total  cost  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  ore  was  $8  we  would  have 
been  induced  to  put  a  duty  of  .$42. ,50  a  ton  on  pig  lead,  on  the 
theory  that  labor  was  to  be  protected  and  a  reasonable  reward 
offered  to  capital  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  if  we  had  known  that 
the  cost  of  smelting  copper  in  the  United  States  is  not  materi- 
ally greater  than  in  other  countries,  we  would  have  allowed  a 
protective  duty  of  $42. .50  a  ton  on  pig  copper  in  all  its  forms  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  if  we  had  known  that  the  rubber  industry 
in  the  United  States  needs  little  or  no  protection,  that  at  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  every  department  of  it  was  prosperous,  that 
we  were  making  rubber  wearing-apparel  cheaper  than  it  was 
made  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  that  we  were  making  rubber 
tires  for  automobiles  with  such  profit  that  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in 
ten  years  the  Diamond  Rubber  Company  had  declared  stock 
dividends  which  had  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $10.- 
000.000  under  the  old  rate— if  we  had  known  that,  do  you  sup- 
pose the  Senate  would  have  listened  with  patience  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  when,  after  admitting  that  rubber  wearing- 
apparel  like  boots  and  shoes  needed  no  protection,  he  said  '  but 
there  are  i-ubber  tires  of  automobiles  '  ? 

"  I  am  through  with  it.  I  intend  to  fight  as  a  Republican  for 
a  free  market-place  on  this  continent." 
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"  DolHver's  talk  is  not  Republican.  It  is  Democratic  talk." 
complains  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Demociat  (Rep.).  "We  do  not 
believe, "  remarks  the  Philadelphia  hxiiiii-cr  (Rep.),  "  that  the 
country  at  large  wil!  accept  Senator  Dolliver's  prescription  for 
the  making- of  a  good  Republican."  Since  this  Administration 
began,  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep. ) ,  the  insurgents  have 
acted  with  the  Democrats  ten  times  where  tliey  have  acted  with 
the  Republicans  once. 


TAKING  THE  PRIZE-FIGHT  FROM  TRISCO 

THE  PROMOTERS  of  the  Jeffries-.Johnson  prize-fight, 
so  the  papei's  tell  us,  feel  that  they  have  a  .just  griev- 
ance against  Governor  Gillett,  of  California.  If  the 
Governor  intended  to  stop  the  prize-fight,  why  did  he  publicly 
announce  some  time  ago  in  New  York  City  that  he  had  no  more 
])ower  to  stop  it  than  he  had  to  prevent  a  foot-iace  ?  And  why 
did  he  let  Messrs.  Rickard  and  Gleason  go  ahead,  spend  their 
money,  and  build  a  great  arena  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco, 
if  he  believed  this  widely  advertised  contest  was  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  ?  While  the  Eastern  papei'S  do  not  regard 
prize-fighting  with  any  pailicular  favor,  yet  many  of  them 
criticize  the  Governor's  course.  It  is  '  a  clear  case  of  broken 
faith,"  says  the  New  Yoi-k  Preas,  commenting  on  what  it  calls 
the  Governor's  "  flipflop."  The  Baltimore  Erenitiq  Sun  confesses 
"  to  a  certain  antipathy  to  Governoi'  Gillett."  He  had  "  plenty 
of  time  to  call  a  halt  before  the  actual  preparations  were  under 
way,"  this  pa:)er  remaiks,  "and  the  suspicion  will  not  down, 
that  he  is  playing  to  the  galleries;  that  he  waited  so  long  in 
order  to  get  a  large  house  and  a  thunderous  cheer."  Still,  even 
if  he  did  take  considerable  time  for  study,  the  Springfield 
Republican  finds  that  "  his  studies  have  certainly  been  most 
profitable."  He  has  freed  California  from  the  "  fight  nuisance." 
Besides,  adds  Thi-  Rt'/jnhliran,  even  if  the  bout  is  staged  in 
Nevada,  where  jjrize-fighting  is  perfectly  legal  if  only  the  State 
treasury  receives  a  license  fee  of  $1,000,  the  gate  money  would 
be  "  beggarl.v  compared  with  the  sum  that  would  be  taken  in 
San  Francisco,"  and  after  the  elaborate  preparations  in  the 
Golden  Gate  City,  to  fight  in  the  "  compaiative  .solitude"  of  a 
Nevada  desert  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  "  the  profession." 
In  answer  to  the  question  w'ny  the  Governor  finally  decided 


to  interfere,  most  of  tlie  papers  suggest  that  it  was  all  due  to 
pressure  from  WashinK'ton.  Congressman  William  R.  Bennet 
(Rep.),  of  New  York,  is  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  undor  consideration  the  applications 
of  San  Francisco  and  New  Or'eans  to  be  designated  as  the  place 
for  holding  th?  Panama  Canal  Exposition  in  191.5.  According 
to  the  New  Yoi'c  Evening  Sun — 

"  Mr.  Bennet  was  a  delegate  at  the  recent  Presbyterian  Gener- 
al Assembly  in  Atlantic  City.  While  there  the  Church  inteiests 
urged  him  to  exert  his  influence  against  the  fight,  and  he 
promised  to  do  so.  San  Francisco  had  banked  much  on  being- 
designated  as  the  place  for  the  great  exposition  that  is  to  mark 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915.  Mr.  Bennet  apparently 
decided  to  play  the  fair  against  the  fight 

"  Accordingly  he  telephoned  to  William  R.  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  saying-  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  House  was  against  giving  the  great  exposition  to  a  city 
that  proposed  to  countenance  a  brutal  prize-fight.  This  set  the 
ball  rolling,  with  the  re.sult,  according  to  the  general  belief, 
that  Governor  Gillett  took  the  stand  he  did  yesterday  on  the 
big  ring  battle." 

In  his  now  famous  letter  to  Atty.-Gen.  V.  S.  Webb,  the  Gov- 
einor  makes  the  point  that  while  the  State  law  permits  '*  si>ar- 
ring  exhibitions,"  "a  prize-fight  still  remains  a  felony."  He 
calls  attention  to  the  brutality  of  certain  recent  fights  in  Cali- 
fornia and  as.serts  his  belief  that  "  the  coming  contest  between 
.Tefi'ries  and  Johnson  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  brutality  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  fights,  only  on  a  larger  scale." 

While  the  methods  by  which  San  Francisco  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  fight  "may  not  meet  with  hearty  approval,"  the  New 
York  St(n  declines  to  believe  that  anybody  is  "  likely  to  become 
highly  excited  over  the  matter  "  : 

"  The  general  public  has  scant  belief  in  the  honesty  of  the 
proposed  encounter.  The  news  from  the  camp  at  which  the 
portly  actor  Jeffries  is  '  training  '  tells  of  a  superfluity  of  rope- 
skipping  and  handball  and  of  mighty  little  boxing.  The  far- 
sighted  John.son  has  sold  his  >-i;!fhts  ui  the  moving  pictures  for 
a  price  which  wou.d  l)e  i-idiculously  low  if  he  believed  they 
were  to  have  any  value  at  all.  Govei'nor  Gillett,  of  California, 
has  denied  that  he  said  the  contest  was  to  be  a  "fake, '  but  the 
words  attributed  to  him  express  accurately  the  opinions  of  the 
vast  majority  of  men.  .  .  .  The  Jeffries-Johnson  contest  has 
been  under  .suspicion  from  the  start.  Precious  few  would  feel 
any  real  regret  if  the  meeting  never  were  held." 
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CAPITAL-STEALING  IN  OKLAHOMA 

y4N0THER  "  midnight  ride  "  has  been  set  down  in  American 
l\  ;  nnals  beside  that  of  Paul  Revere  ;  and  Oklahoma  City 
J.  jL  t  xults  in  the  proud  possession  of  the  State  seal  of  our 
younjrest  commonwealth,  while,  we  are  told,  "  the  vomen  of 
Guthrie  are  weeping  to-day,  the  men  sullen  and  bitter."  For 
on  June  11  the  people  of  Oklahoma  voted  that  the  capital  of 
their  State  should  henceforth  be  Oklahoma  City,  rath-r  than 
Guthrie  or  Shawnee.  Great  had  been  the  rivalry  betwe.  n  the 
successful  city  and  Guthrie,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  many  years.  We  read  in  the  local  papers  that  bands 
of  "  boosters  "  from  Oklahoma  City  traversed  doubtful  counties 
to  bring  them  into  line.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  are 
told,  guaranteed  to  furnish  a  suitable  site  for  $1  and  to  erect  a 
State  Capitol  building  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  without  a  cent  of 
money  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  The  people  of  Guthrie 
appealed  to  the  Enabling  Act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Terri- 
ton>-  of  Oklahoma  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  This 
contained  the  following  provision : 

"  The  capital  of  said  State  shall  temporarily  be  at  the  city  of 
Guthrie,  in  the  present  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  shall  not  be 
changed  therefrom  previous  to  A.D.  1913,  but  said  capital  shall 
after  said  year  be  located  by  the  electors  of  said  State  at  an 
election  to  be  provided  for  by  the  legislature." 

When  the  returns  came  in  on  the  night  of  the  election  there 
was  gloom  in  Guthrie.  But  the  fight  was  kept  up,  and  an  in- 
junction was  secured  from  Judge  O.  H.  Huston  restraining  the 
responsible  State  officers  from  removing  the  State  records  to 
Oklahoma  City.  Governor  Haskell  was  not  in  Guthrie,  but  he 
heard  of  this  move,  and  there  dawned  upon  his  mind  a  happy 
inspiration.  The  Governor  believed  that  the  will  of  the  people 
went  into  effect  at  once.  But  the  possession  of  the  State  seal 
at  Oklahoma  City  would  be  the  first  step  in  making  it  the  head- 
quarters for  the  State's  business.  Therefore,  to  quote  a  press 
dispatch  from  the  new  seat  of  Government,— 

"  At  one  o'clock  an  auto  left  a  garage  of  Oklahoma  City  with 
one  passenger,  W.  B.  Anthony,  private  secretary  to  the  Gov- 


ernor. The  drive  of  seventy  miles  was  made  to  Guthrie  and 
return  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours  in  the  darkness.  The 
seal  was  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  The  auto  was 
muffled  as  it  made  its  race  through  the  streets  of  Guthrie  to 
the  Capitol  offices.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  obtain  the 
seal,  and  the  ride  to  Oklahoma  City  was  begun. 
"  "The  residents  of  Guthrie  slept. " 

The  next  morning  the  Governor  informally  declared  the  per- 
manent seat  of  State  Government  to  be  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Hither  came  the  majority  of  the  State  officials.  But,  says  the 
Guthrie  correspondent  of  the  Muskogee  Times-Democrat,^ 

"  The  injunction  in  the  State  courts  is  having  a  restraining 
effect  on  some  despite  Governor  Haskell's  defiance  of  the  in- 
junction, which  he  showed  last  night  at  Oklahoma  City  by 
throwing  the  papers  to  the  floor  when  they  were  served  on  him 
by  the  sheriff  of  Logan  County. 

"  The  judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  nominal  Court 
of  Appeals  are  here  and  will  remain  probably  until  the  election 
is  fought  through  the  courts,  also  the  Attorney-General's  office. 

"  All  the  State  records  remain  here,  also  the  State  Treasurer, 
and  any  attempt  to  take  them  away  would  result  beyond  doubt 
in  serious  trouble." 

Governor  Haskell  has  also  been  ordered  to  appear  before  a 
Federal  court  and  explain  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Statehood 
Enabling  Act,  which  placed  the  Capitol  at  Guthrie  until  1913. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  transacting 
business  at  Guthrie  with  a  duplicate  seal,  and  the  Republican 
State  Committee  has  recognized  both  capitals  by  filing  referen- 
dum petitions  at  each. 

While,  according  to  The  Oklahoman,  "  the  cup  of  Oklahoma 
City's  happiness  is  brimful  and  running  over,"  the  city  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible  for  the  Governor's  hasty  action.  The 
Oklahoman  "  rather  regrets  that  this  situation  has  arisen  " — 

"  We  trust  the  people  of  the  State  will  appreciate  the  rather 
embarrassing  situation  thrust  upon  us  by  the  Governor's  action. 
We  want  them  to  understand  that  Oklahoma  City  has  had  no 
hand  in  this  immediate  removal  of  the  capital.  We  shall  be 
content  to  do  without  the  State  officers  until  1913,  if  need  be, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  busy  ourselves  in  the  laying  out  of  a 
capital  city  district,  the  development  of  it,  and  the  building  of 
a  State  House  from  the  proceeds." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Le   Gallienne   says  a    poet    laureate   in    America  would 
There  is  one  in  England  who  seems  nearly  so. — Philadelphia 

It  ought  to  be  easy  as  well  as  desirable  to  fly 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Is  the  case  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  popularity  in  his 
home  district,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
revision  downwards. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  THOROUGH  study  of  the  higher-cost-of-Iiving 
problem  shows  it  to  be  largely  due  to  the  general 
fondness  for  food,  shelter,  clothes,  children,  and 
recreation. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Ik  almost  everybody  is  crazy  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  now,  as  Dr.  Kellogg  of  Boston 
says,  the  asylums  will  still  be  of  use  in  protecting 
the  sane. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

It  is  said  that  one  hundred  persons  drop  dead 
every  day  in  the  United  States.  This  record  will 
\>c  greatly  swelled  on  the  day  that  Billy  Lorimer 
resigns  from  the  Senate. — Houston  Post. 

Now  they  are  planning  to  send  an  expedition 
.North  to  find  the  proofs  of  Dr.  Cook's  story. 
They  are  just  as  apt  to  find  them  North  as  in 
any  other  direction. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Civilization-  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. In  the  la>l  fiscal  year  they  imported 
from  this  country  S:i9,000  worth  of  .soap,  com- 
pared with  $22,000  the  year  btfore.— Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  MEMHKR  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  ex- 
hibited in  that  body  the  other  day  a  cabbage 
head  weighing  forty  pounds.  That  is  not  a  large 
cabbage  head  to  be  exhibited  in  a  legislative  hall. 
— Houston  Pott. 


be  impossible. 
Public  Ledger. 


It  seems  that  the  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  is  a  simple  matter  to  anybody 
but  Doctor  Cook. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  real  upper  classes  will  be  presently  those 
who  own  their  own  aeroplanes. — New  York  World. 

The  trouble  with  President  Taft  seems  to  be 
his  incorrigible  propensity  to  let  the  case  go  to  the 
jury.     President  Roosevelt  never  did  that. — Life. 

CHi>fA  is  agitating  for  a  Parliament.  China 
already  has  the  boycott,  and  it  needs  only  a  cost- 
of-living  agitation  to  be  thoroughly  modernized. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Colonel  has  entered  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  but  thus  far  has  not  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.— Butte  Inter-Mountain. 

It  must'be  very  humiliating  to  Joe  Folk  that 
his  Presidential  aspirations  have  not  yet  become 
formidable  enough  to  attract  invidious  comment 
from  Mr.  Bryan. — Baltimore  News. 

An  Arizona  astronomer  finds  that  one  part  of 
the  comet  is  about  3,000  miles  ahead  of  the  other. 
That  comes  pretty  near  describing  the  condition 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Congress. — New  York 
World. 

The  long-distance  aerial  record  still  belongs  to 
"Uncle  Joe,"  who  has  been  up  in  the  air  since 
March  last  without  once  touching  ground. — Netr 
York  Evening  Post. 

Perhaps  the  Washington  administration  would 
be  kinder  to  the  Estrada  followers  in  Nicaragua 
if  they  would  conduct  their  operations  under 
some  other  name  than  that  of  "insurgents." 
— New  Orleans  Times  Democrat. 


SEEING   IS   BELIEVING. 

— Porter  in  the  Boston  Traveler, 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


THE   ROOT  OF   HINDU  ANARCHY 

ENGLAND'S  new  Viceroy  of  India,  Sir  Charles  Hardinge, 
is  confronted  with  the  task  of  reconciling  the  Hindus  to 
British  rule.  Hitherto  the  complaint  has  been  that  the 
deportment  of  the  British  has  aggravated,  rather  than  de- 
creased, the  racial  friction.  It  seems  very  apposite  just  at  this 
time  that  an  intelligent  Hindu  reads  the  English  officials  a  lec- 
ture on  their  behavior  and  opens  their  eyes  to  what  the  natives 
think  of  them.  This  writer  seems  honestly  to  aim  at  establish- 
ing peace  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 
Natives  of  India  and  England  do  not  live  a 
happy  social  life  together  in  the  great 
Asiatic  peninsula,  and  there  are  faults  on 
both  sides,  writes  Mr.  T.  S.  Ramasastri  in 
The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  and 
their  political  antagonism  has  really  a  basis 
in  this  universal  social  dislike.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Indian  Empire  British  resi- 
dents and  officials  learned  to  speak  the  ver- 
nacular, and  there  was  much  kindly  inter- 
course between  the  two  races.  Now  im- 
proved means  of  communication  make  it 
possible  for  the  Englishman  to  stay  only  a 
few  months  at  a  time  away  from  home.  He 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
native  idiom.  Many  Hindus  write  and  speak 
English,  but  this  does  not  enable  them  to 
change  their  nationality.  The  gulf  between 
the  two  races  is  perceptibly  widening,  we 
are  told,  and  has  already  reached  the  point 
of  political  aggravation.  In  this  Hindu 
writer's  words : 


TO  RECONCILE    HINDU    AXD    BRITOX 


"  Those  who  have  spent  some  years  in 
India,  and  managed  to  acquire  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  her  people,  must 
have  noticed  with  painful  consciousness  the  fact  that  the  gulf 
between  the  European  and  the  Indian  is  very  wide,  and  it  tends 
to  widen  day  by  day  rather  than  to  contract.  The  days  when 
Indians  and  Europeans  used  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  are 
gone,  and,  if  they  meet  at  all  now,  they  do  so  in  commerce  and 
politics  where  there  are  indeed  very  few  opportunities  either  to 
show  themselves  off  at  their  best  or  to  study  one  another. 
Intercommunication  between  the  two  races  has  of  late  been 
rendered  very  difficult,  and  it  is  not  unoften  one  hears  it  said 
that  the  European  of  the  present  day  is  less  in  touch  with   the 


Is  the  task  of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the 
new  Viceroy  of  India.  His  successes  in 
diplomacy  have  won  him  decorations  from 
ten  European  countries.  He  is  the  grand- 
son of  a  distinguished  General  who  helped 
win  India  for  the  British  Crown. 


people  and  less  in  sympathy  with  Indian  gentlemen  than  his 
predecessors  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days.  Why  is  this  the 
case?  and  is  there  any  possibility  of  checking  the  existing  tend- 
ency toward  divergence?  .  .  .  Europeans  in  India  are  '  mere 
birds  of  passage  '  who  look  upon  their  sojourn  in  India  rather 
as  an  exile,  on  account  of  the  increased  facility  of  communica- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  bind  them  to  India;  and  they  do  not 
care  to  learn  even  the  vernaculars.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that,  for  an  efficient  and  intelligent  discharge  of  duties,  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  country 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  are  in- 
dispensable :  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rewards  offered  by  the  Government  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  vernaculars,  very  few 
Anglo-Indian  officials  engaged  in  judicial 
or  executive  work  do  attempt  to  make  a 
study  of  them." 

Their  feeling  of  aloofness  is  reciprocated 
by  the  native.  The  "  new  science,"  the  "  new 
literature  "  of  the  West,  has  not  changed 
him.  "  He  has  not  really  moved  an  inch 
from  his  Oriental  world."  "When  he  finds 
himself,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  com- 
pany with  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he 
feels  himself  out  of  tune."  But  his  feel- 
ings are  deeper  than  this,  declares  Mr. 
Ramasastri,  and  he  thinks  the  English  official 
conceited  and  insolent.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  natives  believe  that  the  English 
official  .  .  .  has  of  late  been  growing  more 
autocratic,  haughty,  and  tyrannical,  and  is 
not  only  not  in  sympathy  with  the  natives, 
but  is  actually  provincial  and  unkindly.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  innate  sense  of  superiority  in 
the  Englishman  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
difference  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  India 
from  those  of  England.  The  Englishman  in 
India  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  overruling  po- 
sition, and  he  lives  here  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere.  The  '  Ten  Commandments 
cease  to  be  binding  on  him  '  on  this  side  of  Aden.  He  is  agree- 
ably polite,  natural,  friendly,  and  courteous  only  to  the  west 
of  Suez,  but  '  on  this  side  of  it  there  is  something  in  the  air 
which  suddenly  swims  round  his  head,  especially  if  he  be  a 
member  of  the  celestial  service. '  " 

The  English  on  their  part  are  well  able  to  return  the  compli- 
ment.    Says  this  Hindu  gentleman  : 

"  I  remember  coming  across  Englishmen  in  India  using  oppro- 
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"  Weakness,  timidity  and   sentimentality  may  cause   more  harm 

than  violence  and  itijustice." — (Air.  liooncrclt  at  the  (iuildhatl.) 

— Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (London). 


TANDEM. 

Suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  the  Guildhall. 

— The  Wcslminsler  Gazelle  (London). 


ECHOES    FROM    THE    GUILDHALL. 
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brious  terms  such  as  'devilish'  to  desi^ate  the  reliRious  tenets 
of  India  :  and  I  read  sweeping'  statements  about  the  chaiacter 
of  the  native  population,  as.  for  example,  the  following :  '  A 
nation  of  liars,  perjurers,  forg-ers.  devoid  of  gratitude,  trust. 
jrooti  nature,  and  every  other  virtue.'  '  people  addicted  to  adu- 
lation, dissimulation,  dishonesty,  falsehood,  and  perjury. 

He  attributes  this  vilification  to  ignorance,  and  advises  the 
English  to  study  Hindu  lanfoiage,  literature,  and  customs.  The 
p<ilitical  disaffection  larprely  results  from  little  frictions  and 
discords  often  the  result  of  blindness  or  stupidity.  To  clear  the 
political  atmosphere  the  social  atmosphere  must  first  be  filled 
with  lijrht.     Moreover: 

-  India  is  such  a  marvelous  medley  of  races,  creeds,  castes, 
a-ui  civilization  that,  however  needful  it  may  be  to  base  the 
Government  on  broad  and  well-defined  lines,  local  conditions  can 
not  be  ignored.  Anjrlo-Indians  in  this  country  are  in  a  peculiar 
overruling  position  and,  unless  they  show  that  they  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  people,  it  would  be  diflficult  for  them 
to  carry  on  the  aciministi-ation  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 
Those  that  have  come  to  rule  over  the  people  here  must  try  to 
understand  them  and  feel  sympathy  toward  them.  They  must 
try  to  be  more  or  less  in  personal  touch  with  them.  Hence  the 
plea  for  a  more  free  social  intercourse  between  the  ruleis  and 
th^  ruled.  If  the  educated  Indians  do  their  duty  conscientiously 
and  the  European  officials  theirs,  a  spirit  of  kinship  will  grow 
between  them,  and  if  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  prema- 
turely killed,  which  is  often  the  case  on  account  of  some  trickery 
or  unscrupulous  villainy  on  the  part  of  some  base,  selfish  Indian, 
or  the  haughty,  tyrannical  behavior  of  some  giddy,  provincial 
Englishman  troubled  by  a  liver,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  grow  into  a  sturdy  plant  and  yield  excellent  fi-uits." 


ARGENTINA'S   HUNDRED   YEARS 
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iHE  CELEBRATION  of  the  fact  that  one  hundred  years 
ago  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  South  American  republics 
declared  its  independence  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  draws 
the  attention  of  the  press  to  its  importance  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Its  territory  is  about  five  times  greater  in  extent 
than  the  whole  German  Empire,  being  estimated  at  1.135,840 
s  luare  miles.  Argentina  promises  to  be  one  of  the  first,  or  the 
ver>'  first,  of  the  food-producing  countries  of  our  planet,  and  is 
at  pre.-^ent  second  only  to  the  United  States  as  a  grower  of  ce- 
reals. We  read  that  in  1897  it  exported  2,680,802  tons  of  wheat, 
and  1,276,732  of  corn.  Of  beef  and  mutton  it  sold  to  foreign 
counti-ies  222,273  tons.  The  total  area  of  wheat  land  under 
cultivation,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  14,000.000  acres, 
while  its  com  patch  is  6,900,000  acres  in  extent.  Altho  there 
are  no  Government  statistics  published  regaiding  its  mines,  we 
are  informed  that  coal  and  petroleum  aie  found  in  the  province 
of  Mendoza,  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  other  provinces.  As 
a  naval  power  Argentina  is  rising  in  importance,  and  its  last 
naval  budget  involves  the  expenditure  of  $35,000,000  in  the  next 
five  years.  The  military  budget  for  1908  amounted  to  $9,246,- 
500.  The  whole  poiiulation  of  the  country  has  almost  doubled 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
last  census  rates  it  at  6,210,428,  of  whom  30,000  are  Indians. 
Since  Argentina  shook  uff  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1810  and  became 
a  republic,  its  political  and  commercial  progress  has  been  un- 
stearly.  Only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  it  ri.sen  to 
be  a  rich  and  prosperous  country.  In  celebrating  their  cen- 
tenary, therefore,  the  Argentines  are  really  celebrating  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era  in  their  history.  This  was  well  stated 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  English  Foreign  Minister,  at  a  dinner 
in  London  at  which  five  hundred  men  of  public  eminence  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  occasion.  As  reported  by  the  London 
Times  Sir  Edward  said  in  part : 

-  The  present  prosperity  of  the  Republic  is  shown  in  the  prog- 
ress of  its  trade,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  enormous, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  I  would  especially  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact   that  the  great  growth   of   that  prosperity  has 


occuri'ed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  because  that  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  situation.  It  means  not 
only  that  the  first  hundred  years  is  closing  in  prosperity,  but 
that  the  next  hundred  years  is  beginning  in  prosperity,  and  if 
to-day  the  Argentine  Republic  can  feel  satisfaction  at  the  great 
position  it  has  won,  it  can  do  so  not  only  with  the  probability 
but  with  the  certainty  that  it  has  not  come  to  an  end  of  its  suc- 
cess, but  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  still  greater  future.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  amounted 
to  about  £35,000,000  sterling;  but  now,  after  twenty-five  years, 
it  is  £140,000,000,  an  enormous  development  in  that  period. 
But  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  This  has  been  no  mush,-, 
room  growth,  rising  quickly  and  soon  to  fall.  It  is  a  trade  on 
a  thoroughly  sound  basis,  not  ministering  to  luxuries  or  fancies, 
but  to  the  real  interests  of  the  world,  a  trade  which  has  bene- 
fited not  only  the  country  which  has  pi-oduced  it  but  the  world 
at  large.  By  developing  its  own  land  and  its  natural  resources 
the  Republic  has  not  only  made  itself  a  great  country  but  has 
strengthened  the  resources  of  the  world  and  increased  its 
capacity  for  rearing  and  supporting  a  strong  and  healthy  race. 
.  .  .  No  wonder  that  the  world  to-day  is  showing  sympathy  for 
their  centenary !  " 

One  great  secret  of  Argentina's  prosperity  and  present  politi- 
cal tranquillity  is  the  practical  homogeneity  of  its  population, 
we  are  told.  It  is  essentially  a  Latin  Republic  and  the  native 
citizens  feel  their  superiority  over  the  immigrants  from  Europe. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Then  the  immigrants 
from  Spain  looked  down  upon  the  native-born  and  both  had  a 
feeling  that  to  be  born  in  Spanish  America  was  a  sign  of  in- 
feriority, says  the  Trihuna  (Rome),  and  the  word  Creole  was  a 
term  of  opprobrium.  This  Italian  paper  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  nationalities  repr?sented  in  Argentina's  population  : 

"  The  Argentine  Republic  is  and  probably  will  ever  remain  the 
state  of  a  Latin  people.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half  century 
there  have  emigrated  to  its  shores  1,7.50,000  Italians,  670,000 
Spaniards,  184,000  French,  scarcely  any  Anglo-Saxons,  38,000 
Germans,  and  30,000  Swiss.  While  the  Spanish  republics  of  the 
New  World  have  made  peop'e  shake  their  heads  and  speak 
doubtfully  of  them,  because  of  their  incessant  revolutions,  at 
present  the  clash  of  private  interests,  the  union  of  races  and 
classes  has  compelled  the  establishment  of  order  and  a  settled 
government  in  Argentina  where  a  controlling  public  opinion 
has  grown  up  in  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


RUSSIA'S  LAND  REFORM 

THE  LAND  is  as  important  a  factor  in  the  life  of  Russi"^ 
as  it  was  to  Ireland  in  the  days  when  trade  was  ham- 
pered or  almost  killed  by  the  legislatoi-s  of  S  t.  Stephen's. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Czar's  subjects  are  tillers  of  the  soil, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Daily  Nevs  (London).  They  live  from 
what  they  laise  themselves,  and  hard  enough  it  was  to  raise  it 
under  the  old  communal  system.  Then  the  land  was  cut  up  into 
narrow  strips  from  4  to  12  feet  wide  and  sometimes  a  mile  in 
length : 

"  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  this  method  of  dividing 
the  land  is  one  of  the  chief  disadvantages  of  the  old  system. 
The  difficulty  of  cultivating  a  field  six  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long 
is  evident.  It  is  not  the  only  drawback.  The  number  of  strips 
belonging  to  a  single  peasant  and  their  distance  from  each  other 
vastly  increases  his  work.  Cases  have  come  under  my  notice 
when  one  peasant  has  had  more  than  a  hundred  separate  pieces 
of  ground,  some  as  small  as  four  feet  by  ten  and  as  far  as 
twenty  miles  fi-om  his  home." 

This  writer  tells  that  another  evil  of  the  old  practise  was  that 
the  allotment  of  land  under  the  communal  system  was  altered 
every  seven  years.  The  well-cultivated  and  improved  plots 
were  liable  to  be  inti-igued  and  sometimes  fought  for — often  by 
peasants  who  had  neglected  their  own  little  farms.  Now  each 
man  owns  his  farm  or  hutor  for  which  he  pays  a  sum  granted 
by  the  Government  as  a  loan  upon  which  nothing  need  to  be  re- 
paid till  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 
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The  importance  of  the  land  question  in  Russia  and  the  great 
sig-nificance  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  changed  condition 
acts  upon  the  people  are  thus  summarized : 

"  To  them  the  land  question  is  of   immeasurably   greater   im- 
portance than  any  other.     It  is,  and  will  remain,  the  dominant 
Russian  question.     It  gave  the  revolutionists   their  hold  on  the 
peasantry;  it  determined   the   constitu- 
tion  of    the  first  and    second    Dounias ; 
there  is  no   important  Russian  question 
which  is  not  in  some  way  affected  by  it. 
Hence,    the    enoimous    importance,    not 
only  social  and  economic,  but  also  polit- 
ical, of  the    success    or    failure   of    the 
present  attempt  to  find  its  s)lution." 


.Japan  has  spent  her  money  freely  in  the  administration  of 
Korea,  as  we  Icarii  I'lom  the  following  passages: 

"  In  the  fiscal  year  1908.  32,594,119  yen.  [$16,000,000]  was  de- 
frayed out  of  the  Imperial  Treasuiy  of  .Japan  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Residency-General  and  the  cai-rying  on  of 
suboidinate  bureaus  and  offices,  including  thirteen  local  residen- 


JAPAN'S   INTENTIONS   IN 
KOREA 


IF  ENGLAND  has  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy Egypt,  and  France  the  right 
to  keep  Algeria,  because  of  the  re- 
forms and  improvements  made  in  those 
countries,  and  if  America's  )etention  of 
the  Philippines  is  based  on  similar 
grounds,  then  Japan's  reported  intention 
to  annex  Korea  receives  considerable 
.justification  from  an  elaborate  volume 
we  have  just  received,  published  by 
the  Mikado's  Resident-General  in 
Korea,  describing  Japan's  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  The  Emperor  of  Japan 
■■  made  his  vow  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  not  to  swerve 
from  his  high  resolve  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  reform  and  re- 
construction," says  the  Resident-General,  who  adds  that  this 
policy  was  "  supported  by  the  willing  sanction  of  the  Korean 
Emperor. "     So,  we  read  : 

"During  the  year  1908,  especially,  refoims  and  improvements 
in  every  department — administrative,  financial,  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  social — were  steadily  cai-ried  out  by  a  duly  organ- 
ized Government, by  well-qualified  Japanese  appointed  to  Korean 
posts,  and  by  a  sufficient  appiopiiation  of  money.  This  was 
accomplished  in    spite  of   the  fact    that  i-efor-m  and   pi-ogress  in 
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Korea  have  often  been  hindered  !)>  insurgents  or  bands  of  roli- 
bers.  and  that  public  works  al.so  are  impeded  by  climatic  condi- 
tions, inasmuch  as  actual  operations  of  load  construction,  water 
works,  harbor  improvement,  etc.,  have  to  be  suspended  during 
the  winter  season. 

"  As  regards  railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  militai.v  and 
foreign  affairs  which  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Im- 
peiial  Government  of  Japan,  their  improvement  is  being 
effected,  year  after  year,  by  the  Resident-General  and  the  other 
Imperial  authorities  of  Jai)an." 


.).M'.\.,N'.>    \VUl;K    l.N    K(JU1,.\. 
.lapanese  doctors  vaccinating  Korean  students  in  the  .^eoul  Foreign  language  School. 


cies,  the  Railway  Bureau,  the  Patents  Bureau,  the  Communi- 
cations Bureau,  the  Appeal  Court  of  Japan  in  Korea,  and  the 
Forestry  Undertakings  Station.  This  appropriation  also  covered 
the  expense  of  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  in  Korea  and  other 
matters.  As  ali'eady  stated,  the  Japanese. Government,  for  the 
next  six  years,  dating  from  1907,  will  aid  financially  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Korean  Government,  fuinishing  a  loan  of 
19,682,623  yem.  [$10,000,000]  by  annual  instalments  without 
interest  or  specified  period  of  redemption. " 

It  is  evident  that  Japan  has  done  a  great  deal  to  enlighten 
the  Koreans  on  such  subjects  as  education  and  sanitation.  To 
take  but  one  instance  from  the  report : 

"The  Koreans  are  still  so  ignorant  of  vaccination,  that  some 
of  them  often  use  the  corpse  of  a  child  which  has  died  of  small- 
pox as  a  charm  against  the  si)read  of  the  disease,  hanging  the 
corpse  on  a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  or  on  the  city  wall. 

"  For  the  vaccination  of  the  people,  30  official  committees  of 
vaccination  have  been  distributed  among  the  13  provincial  gov- 
ernments, and  600  officially  recognized  vaccinators  among  the 
district  magistracies  and  prefectures.  In  addition,  48  non-com- 
missioned official  doctors  attached  to  impoi'tant  local  ])olice  sta- 
tions ai'e  participating  in  the  work  of  vaccination.  The  duty  of 
official  committees  of  vaccination  is  to  supervise  and  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  vaccination  conducted  by  officially  recognized 
vaccinators  and  doctor-s  attached  to  the  police  stations ;  to  re- 
I)ort  matters  concei-ning  vaccination  in  the  province  concei-ned, 
or  to  apply  for  vaccine  for  use  in  the  said  province.  The  total 
number  of  persons  vaccinated  during  the  year  1908  was  544,630." 

This  report,  which  bristles  with  facts  and  figures  proving 
.Iai)an's  executive  predominance  in  Korea,  m:iy  be  thought  to 
give  some  countenance  to  the  reports  of  the  (J»Mtnaii  and 
Austi-ian  papers,  an  example  of  which  ma.\'  \w  loiind  in  the 
words  of  the  Pester  Llojid,  which  contains,  in  sul)stance,  the 
views  of  the  H(iiiil)iir</er  Naeli riehten  and  the  \'ei(e  Freie  I'rexsc 
(Vienna) : 

"  The  annexation  of  Korea  to  Japan  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Accoi'ding  to  an  official  communication  from  the  Tokyo  Govei'n- 
nient  the  manifesto  to  this  effect  will  be  sent  to  the  Powers 
on  the  first  day  of  July.  That  date  has  been  chosen  because 
certain  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Governments  then 
expire." 

liussia,  we  understand  from  this  important  journal,  favors 
the  annexation.     Wt'  read*: 
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-  The  mussin?  of  Chinese  troops  near  the  Russian  frontiers 
of  Mong-olia  and  several  demonstrations  agrainst  Russia  have 
brought  Russian  statesmen  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  Russia  and  Japan  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Far  East." 

Speaking  of  Japan's  warfare  upon  the  Korean  brigands  w^ho 
have  done  so  much  to  keep  back  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  as  the  Japanese  view  it.  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail 
(Yokohama)  observes: 

-  To  establish  real  tranquillity  in  Korea,  the  great  desideratum 
is  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the  people.  The  judicial 
system  since  it  passed  into  Japanese  hands  has  been  satisfac- 
torily administered ;  and,  altho  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  red 
tape!  justice  is  meted  out  on  the  whole  promptly  and  impartially, 
so  that  the  Koreans  themselves  are  rapidly  developing  confi- 
dence in  the  new  tribunals.  As  to  agricultural  development, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  to  bring  about  the  settlement 
of  Japanese  farmers  in  Korea,  so  that  they  may  serve  as  models 
to  the  Koreans,  but  to  do  this  the  first  step  is  to  familiarize 
Japanese  agriculturists  with  the  conditions  existing  in  Korea, 
and  for  that  purpose  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  visit 
by  a  party  of  Japanese  farmers  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
The  Oriental  Development  Company  has  now  taken  over  all  the 
land  assigned  to  it  by  the  Imperial  household  in  payment  of 
shares,  and  is  busily  engaged  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
land  before  adopting  any  final  course  with  regard  to  it.  Time 
is  needed  for  such  work,  and  the  impatient  complaints  made  by 
some  critics  are  not  justifiahle."— Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  SICK   MAN   OF  WESTERN   ASIA 

PERSIA  IS  the  '*  Sick  Man  "  of  Western  Asia  and  is  unable 
to  find  a  cure  either  in  revolution,  foreign  protection, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  feeble  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Persia  needs  money,  we  read  in  the  European  papers, 
and  Russia,  England,  and  Ger- 
many are  anxious  to  supply  it, 
yet  it  seems  impossible  to  ar- 
range a  matter  that  would  be 
absurdly  simple  in  a  case  where 
one  man  wished  to  borrow  and 
three  were  eager  to  lend.  The 
secret  of  the  difficulty  appears 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
country  that  lends  the  money 
will  acquire  just  that  much  con- 
trol over  Persia.  Russia  and 
England  have  already  so  much 
power  there  that  Persia  fears  to 
let  them  have  any  more,  while 
the  entrance  of  Germany  would 
add  a  new  complication  to  the 
case.  England  and  Russia  have 
divided  the  country  into  two 
"spheres  of  influence,"  Russia 
taking  the  north  and  England 
the  south,  and  they  do  not  want 
Germany  to  interfere  with  this 


by  playing  against  Russia  and  England.  Altho  Persia  is  a  sov- 
ereign state  she  has  made  a  treaty  with  England  and  Russia 
whereby  North  Persia  is  made  a  sphere  of  interest  to  Russia 
and  South  Persia  to  England.  Yet  the  policy  of  the  '  open  door  ' 
is  still  to  be  maintained  with  regard  to  the  other  Powers. 
Persia,  however,  pledges  herself  not  to  allow  any  railroads  of 
'  strategic  importance  '  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  Powers 
except  Russia  and  England.  Of  course  '  strategic  importance  ' 
can  be  attributed  to  any  railway  line  so  that  all  the  railroad 
building  in  Persia  becomes  practically  the  monopoly  of  these  two 
Powers." 

But  these  two  Powers  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  monopolize 
or  hamper  the  foreign  trade  and  general  commercial  interests 
of  Persia,  declares  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  but 
only  to  refuse  "  the  unjustified  pretensions  "  of  Germany.  To 
quote  this  leading  Russian  organ : 

"  The  commercial  interests  of  Germany  in  Persia  are  really 
very  insignificant,  but,  such  as  they  are,  neither  Russia  nor 
England  wishes  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  ad- 
vancement. On  the  other  hand,  they  would  resist  with  might 
and  main  any  unjustified  pretensions  to  meddle  with  their  own 
political  or  strategic  interests.  Russia  as  well  as  England  con- 
siders any  such  political  attempt  of  Germany  as  an  attack  upon 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  would  do  everything  to  defeat  it." 

What  are  these  unjustifiable  pretensions  ?  asks  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  Why  does  not  the  Novoye  Vremya  specify  them  ? 
"  It  is  very  evident  that  Russia  in  Persia  is  doing  all  in  her 
power  to  diminish  the  commercial  liberty  of  Persia." 

In  any  case  Persia  is  at  present  in  a  bad  condition.  Germany 
has  offered  a  loan  to  the  Government  of  the  Shah  who  had  re- 
fused to  accept  such  assistance  from  England  and  Russia,  and 
they,  in  turn,  oppose  the  idea  of  a  loan  from  Germany.  The 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  tells  us: 

"  The  crisis  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  The  Persian 
Parliament  will  not  recognize  the  constitutional  ministry,  which 

is  ready  to  accept  the  loan  of- 
fered by  Germany,  while  Rus- 
sia and  England  are  opposed  to 
any  cabinet  that  would  agree 
to  such  a  loan.  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment can  see  no  way  out  of 
the  dilemma." 

The  "  door  "  is  not  " open, " 
therefore,  observes  the  London 
Standard,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  England  can  keep  it 
shut.  "  English  influence  in 
Persia  is  inoperative."  "The 
Government  is  disorganized  "  ; 
"  the  country  in  a  state  of 
chaos. "     This  organ  concludes : 

"  Germany  is  on  the  lookout 
for  an  opening  to  prosecute 
schemes  which  are  not  likely  to 
promote  British  interests  and 
will  probably  conflict  with 
them. " 


THE    "  f)PEN   DOOR        IN   PERSIA. 

— Simplidsmmus  (Munich) 


neat  and  harmonious  arrangement.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
British  Foreign  Minister,  thus  justifies  the  parceling  out  of  the 
countrj-  between  the  lion  and  the  bear: 

"  Our  policy  is  dictated  to  us  by  the  duty  of  protecting  those 
special  interests  in  Southern  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  which 
the  possession  of  our  Indian  Empire  makes  as  vital  to  us  as  the 
special  interest  of  Russia  in  North  Persia  is  vital  to  her." 

The  action  of  Germany  is  thus  summarized  by  the  Socialistic 
Vor/roerfs  (Berlin)  which  for  once  does  not  seem  to  condemn 
the  Kaiser's  foreign  policy.     We  read  : 

"  German  diplomacy  has  given  a  new  turn  to  affairs  in  Persia 


Matters  in  this  dog-in-the- 
manger  imbroglio  are  compli- 
cated, says  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris),  by  the  thinly  veiled 
"  distrust  and  hostility  with  which  Russia  and  England  regard 
each  other,"  and  which  has  only  been  abated  "theoretically 
from  motives  of  cautious  self-interest."  For  these  two  coun- 
tries, this  reliable  weekly  informs  us,  really  divide  the  spoils 
in  Persia.  "  Russia  is  the  principal  client  of  Persia.  Fifty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  importations  of  Persia  are  from  Russia  which 
takes  64  per  cent,  of  Persian  exportations.  For  England  the 
figures  are  64  per  cent,  importations,  and  31  per  cent,  exporta- 
tions from  Persia."  Germany's  figures  are  not  recorded,  as 
being  insignificant.— rransiations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MIND   IN   MICROSCOPIC  BEINGS 

WHERE  in  very  small,  primitive  organisms  does  mind 
first  show  itself  ?  Certain  of  the  older  zoologists  in- 
sist that  mind  first  appears  in  some  fixt  place  in  the 
animal  scale,  but  some  recent  authorities  believe  that  Amceba 
and  other  protozoa,  while  most  of  their  reactions  to  their  sur- 
roundings are  obviously  involuntary,  like  the  winking  of  an 
eye  when  it  is  suddenly  threatened,  occasionally  show,  in 
addition,  a  real  volition  implying  choice  and  conscious  effort. 
In  an  interesting  article  in  the  June  Harper's  Howard  I. 
Shannon  quotes  experiments  made  by  Jennings,  indicating  that, 
when  irritated,  a  protozoan  exercises  a  so-called  "  action  sys- 
tem," that  is,  an  apparently  mechanical 
series  of  movements  which,  undcx-  ordinary 
conditions,  sei-ve  to  remove  the  individual 
from  the  disturbing  territory.  But  some 
individuals  show  more  than  one  reaction. 
Says  Mr.  Shannon  : 

"  Among  the  smaller  sea-creatures  there 
are  many,  much  higher  than  the  protozoa  in 
the  scale  of  life,  yet  so  minute  that  hardly 
do  we  look  for  any  activities  which  even 
suggest  mental  powers ;  so  that  the  appar- 
ently ingenious,  intricate  devices  which  they 
employ  are  all  the  more  impressive.  One  of 
these  animals,  a  minute  worm,  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  long,  builds,  for  its  pro- 
tection, a  tube  of  .sand-grains,  which  it  ce- 
ments together.  It  often  lives  on  timbers 
amid  the  breakers,  at  the  base  of  hydroid 
stems,  whose  amber-colored  trunks  form  the 
trees,  while  the  glittering  sand-grains  form 
the  boulder-strewn  foreground  of  the  ravine 
in  which  it  builds.  Its  appearance  is 
unique.  A  double-ended  lip  hangs  over  the 
wide  mouth  ;  four  black  eyes  are  set  upon 
the  forehead ;  and  two  streaming  tenta- 
cles rise  therefrom,  continually  tossing  and 
writhing  to  and  fro. " 


lift  it  to  a  place  of  dignity  and  impressiveness  independent  of 
size,  and  more  akin  to  ourselves  than  it  is  to  the  far  simpler, 
primitive  life-forms  from  which  it  evolved  in  the  immeasurably 
ancient  past. " 
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If  the  animal  be  deprived  of  its  tube,  what 
will  it  do  ?  My.  Shannon  tells  us  that  it  will  at  first  wander 
hither  and  thither  without  pause,  but  soon  it  becomes  quieter 
and  begins  to  construct  a  new  dwelling.     To  quote  again : 

"  Tentacles  are  tossing  and  turning  and  scourging  the  sur- 
roundings, and  now  they  grasp  and  drag  inward  the  glittering 
sand-grains,  hauling  them  up  to  the  mouth.  The  head  is  up- 
lifted, the  upper  lip  flung  back  until  the  mouth  gapes  wide  and 
grasps  the  sand-grains.  Almost  immediately  they  are  cast  forth 
covered  with  cementing  substance.  The  bristled  feet,  by 
pawing  backward,  drive  the  sand-grains  toward  the  worm's 
middle,  where  they  accumulate  and  the  tube  is  begun.  The 
structure  proceeds  with  speed;  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
not  well  made.  Gaps  show  in  the  walls.  These  imperfections 
the  creature  also  appears  to  realize,  for  he  ceases  building,  ex- 
tends both  tentacles  about  a  sand-grain,  then  retreats  down  the 
tube,  dragging  the  building-block  after  him.  He  is  seen  to  be 
actively  engaged  there,  and  as  the  finished  tube  shows  no  holes, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  mends  them.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  him  struggle  with  a  grain  too  large  to  pass  down  the 
opening.  How  he  pulls  and  jerks  it  from  side  to  side,  until  the 
effort  proves  useless,  and  another  grain  is  secured  .and  success- 
fully dragged  down.  When  one  end  of  the  tube  is  well  advanced, 
the  worm  turns  about  and  works  at  the  other  extremity.  Often 
he  curves  his  tentacles  far  back  over  the  outside,  apparently 
to  test  its  firmness,  then  withdraws  himself  and  rests,  almost 
motionless,  except  for  a  slight  up-and-down  motion  of  the  head. 
He  may  be  applying  cement  to  the  inner  walls.  Of  this  the 
observer  can  not  be  sure,  but  is  persuaded  that  the  small  crea- 
ture's efforts  are  not  aimless  or  accidental.  For  these  labors 
directed  to  a  definite  end,  these  faculties  of  constructive  en- 
deavor, regnant  in  this  minute  tenement  of  translucent  tissue, 


A   C.\NDID   FRIEND   OF   THE    .MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Dr.  George  F.  Butler,  who  tells  the  doc- 
tors where  they  have  neglected  the  sick  in 
their  pursuit  of  scientific  fads. 


IS  MEDICINE   LOSING   CASTE? 

S  MEDICINE,  as  a  profession,  losing  ground  in  public  esti- 
mation ?  Have  physicians,  as  a  rule,  less  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  that  was  once  accorded  to  them  ?  Many  think 
so,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  George  F.  Butler,  of  Wilmette,  111.,  pro- 
fessor of  therapeutics  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Medicine. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  he  ascribes  this  loss 
of  confidence,  assuming  it  to  exist,  to  excess 
of  materialism  on  the  physician's  part,  to 
the  incompetent  practitioners  who  have 
crept  into  their  ranks,  to  their  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  patients,  to  the  growing  public 
dislike  for  drugs,  to  the  passing  of  the  old 
"  general  practitioner, "  and  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  to  recognize  the  necessary 
limitations  of  any  foi-m  of  applied  science. 
Some  of  these  things  are  the  doctor's  fault, 
but  not  all.  Dr.  Butler  first  blames  his 
profession  for  being  "  too  scientific."  He 
writes : 

"  We  have  devoted  too  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  disease  and  not  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  suffering  individual.  We  have 
neglected  the  treatment  of  ill  persons  in  our 
effort  to  make  an  exact  terminological  di- 
agnosis. Some  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  have  publicly  said 
that  little  if  anything  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  effective  treatment  of  diseases  ;  that 
all  that  could  be  done,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, indeed,  was  to  prevent  disease  if  pos- 
sible, and  when  a  person  was  ill  to  make  a 
diagnosis  and  leave  the  cure  to  God.  It  is 
by  reason  of  this  neglect  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  sick  man,  that  he  is  led  to  turn  his  back 
upon  scientific  medicine  and  seek  some  quasi-scientist,  charla- 
tan. Christian  Scientist,  or  some  one  or  something  that  prom- 
ises relief  regardless  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment. 

"  An  adequate  study  of  man  and  the  diseases  that  afflict  him 
takes  into  account  all  his  faculties  and  functions,  mental  and 
nervous,  as  well  as  physical ;  all  his  surroundings,  the  conditions 
of  birth,  of  parentage,  and  hence  of  inheritance.  Man  is  a 
complex  being,  a  conscious  spark  of  divinity  embodied  in  mat- 
ter, and  no  part  of  his  nature  can  be  neglected  or  ignored  with- 
out affecting  the  whole  man  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

"  The  practise  of  medicine  seems  to  have  little  regard  for  any- 
thing beyond  man's  physical  being.  Mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual diseases  by  far  outnumber  those  of  the  physical  body.  More 
than  half  our  diseases,  as  well  as  countless  criminals  and  so- 
called  defectives  of  society,  are  of  mental  origin.  Neither  poli- 
tics, civil  statutes,  nor  physic  will  cure  all  the  ills  with  which 
mankind  is  afflicted ;  for  vicious  habits  of  thought,  greed  for 
place,  for  power,  for  money,  selfishness,  etc.,  may  be  inherent 

affections  of  all  humanity 

"  Another  strongly  developed  fault  in  the  profession  is  the 
lack  of  sympathy  with  patients,  and  the  tendency  to  look  upon 
them  as  merely  '  cases, '  or,  as  in  hospitals,  '  material  '  for  clinics 
or  demonstration.  This  view,  largely  fostered  and  developed  in 
the  hospital  graduate  or  attendant,  is  likely  to  be  carried  too 
far  in  private  practise.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  ill  wants  to 
be  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  living,  ailing  human  being 
looking  for  aid  to  recovery,  and  not  merely  another  case  of 
typhoid,  pneumonia,  or  what  not,  in  the  statistical  material  of 
the  doctor's  clientele.  Doctors  waste  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  energy  gathering  statistics. 

"  They  are  busily   engaged   trying  to  discover  the   cause   and 
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pieveiuiun  of  diseases  ;  and  this  is  a  most  important  and  praise- 
woi  thv  studv  :  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  advancement  of 
midical  soience.  but  they  should  devote  a  little  more  time  to 
the  studv  of  therapeutics;  to  strive  harder  to  cure  or  relieve 
people  who   are   already  sick   and    demanding    restoration   to 


parent  that  this  lack  of  tolerance,  illiberality,  disunity,  and 
absence  of  fraternal  loyalty  is  one  of  the  disintegrating  and 
most  weakening  forces  at  work  among  the  profession.  It  is 
undermining  the  solidity  and  aggregate  power  of  what  should 
be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  organizations  of 
society,  and  casting  disrepute  upon  physicians  individually  and 
as  a  whole 

•'  Considering  these  various  causes  one  is  led  to  cogitate  upon 
the  benefits,  if  any,  that  have  acciued  to  humanity  in  general, 
that  have  been  brought  about  by  the  development  of  this  atti- 
tude. Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  an  increase  in 
general  intelligence  of  the  laity,  especially  along  the  lines  of  a 
knowledge  of  a  proper  care  of  the  body,  exercise  of  the  rules 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  etc.,  which  has  undoubtedly  improved 
the  health  of  communities  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual. 
The  j)rominence  given  to  public  discussion  of  matters  medical 
has  given  people  an  idea  of  the  true  value  of  medicine,  in  a 
way,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  use  of 
patent  medicines  and  indiscriminate  self -drugging,  which  was 
an  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  proportion. 

"  By  a  comparison  of  the  various  means  presented  of  restora- 
tion or  preservation  of  health  the  public  has  come  to  have  a  more 
discriminating  mind  in  the  choice  of  a  medical  adviser,  and  this 
will  necessitate  a  degree  of  ability  in  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession not  always  deemed  necessary  heretofore.  It  has  brought 
the  physician,  too,  to  a  realization  of  his  limitations  and  the 
necessity  of  his  continual  self-improvement." 


MA.Vr    OF    TUE     lt.VTTLi,->}IIl'        MAINK. 

Tliu  wreck  is  a  mass  of  rust,  except  the  mast,  whose  i)uhu  lia^ 
withstood  the  weather  for  tw'elve  years. 

health.  It  is  of  less  importance  to  these  sick  ones  to  know  just 
where  they  inhaled  the  germs  of  pneumonia  that  are  now  play- 
ing havoc  with  their  lungs,  or  with  what  food  they  ingested  the 
typhoid  bacilli  that  are  now  hastening  them  toward  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  how  they  might  have  avoided  becoming  in- 
fected :  of  less  importance  to  know  this  than  it  is  to  receive 
efficient  remedies  to  help  overcome  the  malevolent  germs  and 
to.xins  of  the  malady  afflicting  them." 

Again,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  idea  is  getting  to  pre- 
vail that  every  illne.ss  demands  a  specialist.  Each 
patient  makes  a  diagnosis  of  his  own  case  and 
selects  his  own  specialist,  who  very  likely  takes 
into  consideration  only  the  phases  of  the  case  with 
which  his  own  work  has  to  do,  neglecting  the 
organism  of  the  patient  as  a  whole.  Thus  the 
esteem  of  the  general  practitioner  is  still  further 
depreciated.     To  <iuote  further: 

"  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why 
the  medical  profe.ssion  is  losing  caste  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  of  the  members  shown  be- 
tween each  other,  which  can  not  hut  be  observed 
and  debated  upon  by  the  public.  With  many 
noble  exceptions  and  in  spite  of  the  progress  and 
liVjerality  of  the  age,  there  is  still  altogether  too 
much  bigotrj-,  more  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution  in  the  medical  profession  of  to- 
day than  among  almost  any  other  class  of  equal 
intelligence.  The  reason  for  this  maybe  found  in 
the  innate  selfi.shness  of  human  nature  so  often 
placed  on  trial  by  self-interest;  and  again  it  may 
he  that  the  inherent  egotism  of  each  individual 
causes  each  one  to  consider  every  other  one  in- 
ferior in  every  way,  and  this  because  things  do 
not  pre.sent  exactly  the  same  appearances  from 
different  view-points,  tho  the  one  considered  in- 
ferior may  be  as  near  or  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
other.     But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  only  too  ap- 


PAINTS  THAT  CAUSE   RUST 

THAT  SOME  of  the  paints  used  to  protect  metals  not 
only  do  not  fulfil  their  purpose,  but  may  actually  pro- 
mote the  rusting  that  they  were  employed  to  prevent, 
is  the  somewhat  startling  statement  made  before  the  Cleveland 
Engineering  Society,  in  an  address  by  Maximilian  Toch,  of  New 
York,  on  '"  Paint,  Concrete,  and  Corrosion. "  Says  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  May  26)  in  a  report  of  the  address: 

"  Some  paints,  he  declared,  actually  produce  rust,  instead  of 
preventing  it,  and  in  this  class  he  placed  carbon  paints.  The 
use  of  linseed-oil  paints  on  steel  which  is  to  be  used  in  concrete 
work  he  declared  useless,  as  the  alkalies  of  cement  will  make 
vegetable  oils  into  soap  and  destroy  the  covering.  The  speaker 
advocated  the  use  of  paint  of  a  proper  character  upon  steel 
which  is  to  be  used  in  concrete,  and  warned  his  hearers  to  dis- 
tinguish between  concrete  and  mortar  made  of  a  rich  mixture  of 
sand  and  cement  alone.  The  latter  he  declared  a  rust-preventer, 
while  the  more  complex  cements  might  be  inist-producers. 

'■  The  rusting  of  steel  in  concrete  by  electroly^s  and  methods 


ui.NrighlBcl  l.y  M;i.vimili:iti  Toch. 

AX     INUiCT.MliNT    OF     LI.NSEED-Oil-     PAINT. 

Oil  t(iuhiiK  ilou  lithe  iwenty-story  Gillender  Building  in  New  York  City  to  make  room 
for  a  larger  structure,  it  is  found  that  the  steel,  after  standing  fourteen  years,  is  in  goo<l 
condition,  .showing  some  rust  on  the  beams  next  to  Ihe  outside  walN,  l.iit  no  trace  of  the 
linseed-oil  paint  is  left. 
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of  preventing:  it  were  discust  and  illustrated  by  views  of  woik 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  in  New  York 
and  other  buildinKs.  The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views  showing:  bridges,  subways,  and  framed  steel 
buildings  in  process  of  construction,  or  after  deterioration 
through  rust  had  set  in.  One  remarkable  set  of  views  was  that 
of  the  battle-ship  Maine  as  she  lies  wrecked  in  Havana  harbor. 
The  speaker  had  visited  the  wieck  and  studied  the  protective 
effects  of  paint  on  the  different  parts  of  the  ship.  Taking  his 
information  hack  to  Washington,  he  learned  from  the  Navy 
Department  that  the  paint  which  had  served  best  was  a  mixture 
of  white  lead.  zinc.  Venetian  red,  and  ocher,  and  this,  he  said, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  best  teaching  and  experience,  which 
show  that  no  one  substance  makes  a  perfect  paint  and  that  the 
best  paints  are  composed  of  several  substances." 


CATCHING  ATOMS   ON    THE   FLY 

A  MAN  MAY  now  have  no  more  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
gas  is  made  up  of  separate  pai-ticles  or  atoms  than  he 
-  has  of  his  own  parentage.  Both  are  matters  that  are 
not  susceptible  of  absolute  proof,  and  yet  we  may  be  as  certain 
of  one  as  of  the  other -so  sa.\s  Prof.  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan  in  the  June  Harper's 
Magazine.  In  order  to  show  the  small- 
ness  of  an  atom  Professor  Duncan  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of 
the  spectroscope  is  to  detect  in  a  thimbleful 
of  air  the  gaseous  constituent  neon,  which 
is  about  one  four-millionth  of  it  in  amount. 
One  would  think,  he  says,  that  this  neon 
would  approach  atomic  proportions;  yet  in 
it  there  are,  according  to  curient  theory,  no 
less  than  ten  million  millions  of  these  ulti- 
mate particles.  That  such  particles  may  be 
recognized  and  counted  seems  absurd;  yet 
Professor  Duncan  tells  us  that  it  has  now 
been  done.  The  ultramicroscope  can  not 
quite  do  it,  altho  this  instrument,  as  noted 
recently  in  these  columns,  can  reveal  parti- 
cles smaller  than  any  ever  before  detected  - 
probably  those  containing,  we  will  say, 
about  a  thousand  atoms.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  : 
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"  The  ulti-amicioscope  does  not  actually 
capture  the  individual  atom.  This  achievement  has  been  re- 
served for  an  instrument  still  more  powei-ful  and  the  most 
sensitive  in  the  world 

"  Everybody  knows  that  ladium  gives  off  rays  of  three  types 
— the  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays.  The  alpha  rays  alone  con- 
cern us.  On  the  basis  of  an  enormous  amount  of  knowledge  it 
may  positively  be  taken  for  gianted  that  these  alpha  rays  con- 
sist of  positively  charged  flying  particles,  and  that  these  pai- 
ticles  are  of  atomic  dimensions.  .  .  .  The  feat  to  be  accom- 
plished consists  in  catching  them  one  by  one  ;  it  ti-anscends  any 
analogy  with  which  one  might  attempt  to  compare  it. 

"  Its  .success  depends  upon  the  power  these  particles  have  of 
rendeiing  electrically  conductible  the  aii-  through  which  they 
tear  their  way.  This  pioperty,  by  what  might  be  called  a 
trigger  arrangement,  Rutherford  succeeded  in  magnifying 
thousands  of  times,  until  finally  it  became  adequate.  ...  It  is 
a  most  atti-active  study  in  ballistics.  There  is  a  firing-chamber 
containing  the  ladium,  and  there  is  a  target-chamber  containing 
the  detecting  arrangement  connected  with  an  outside  elec- 
trometer, and  between  the  two  there  lies  a  window  of  thin  mica 
only  one  and  one-half  millimeters  in  diameter.  In  the  firing- 
chamber,  infinitesimal  projectiles  from  the  radium  fly  thi-ough 
the  window  into  the  detecting-chambei-,  and  theie,  upsetting 
the  electi-ical  equilibrium  of  the  air  within,  they  cause  a  ballis- 
tic jump  of  the  electrometer  needle  connected  with  it.  One. 
two,  three,  four,  at  the  rate  of  about  thi)ty  a  minute,  as  they 
enter  through  the  window,  they  cause  one,  two,  three,  four  cor- 
respcmding  jumps  of  the  needle.  Counting  the  atom  !  It  is, 
indeed,  wonderful 
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"  Many  people  have  seen,  and  will  always  remember,  the  scin- 
tillating stars  of  light  that  result  on  placing  a  bit  of  radium 
before  a  screen  of  zinc  sulfid.  It  is  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  on 
a  dark  night.  Now,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  flashes  of 
light  were  due,  each  of  them,  to  the  impact  of  an  individual 
al|)ha  particle,  but  no  verifiable  method  existed  for  proving  it. 
With  the  arrival  of  Rutherford's  needle-jumps,  however,  the 
method  arrives.  If  they  are  really  due  to  the  impact  of  indi- 
vidual alpha  particles,  then,  under  comparable  conditions,  they 
ought  to  correspond  in  number  per  minute  with  the  needle- 
jumps  of  the  electrometei-.  They  do  so  correspond.  Hence  we 
have,  now,  not  one,  but  two  valid  methods  of  identifying  and 
counting  the  individual  atoms." 

But  are  these  particles  really  atoms  ?  They  may  be  of  atomic 
size,  but  what  is  the  substance  whose  atomic  constituents  they 
are?  Here,  Profes.sor  Duncan  tells  us,  we  must  rely  on  a 
demonstiation  made  last  year  by  Professor  Royds.  This  is  how 
he  cairied  it  out  one  of  those  delicate  achievements  of  modern 
science  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  all.  Says 
Professor  Duncan : 

"  The  whole  achievement  rests  ui)on  the  possibility  of  blowing 
a  small  glass  tube  having  walls  less  than  one 
one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter  in  thickness; 
a  tube  of  so  thin  a  glass  permits  the  alpha 
particles  to  fly  through  it,  but  resists  a 
vacuum.  Within  this  tube  there  is  the  ra- 
dium firing  its  alpha  particles,  and  sui-- 
rounding  it  is  a  vacuous  space,  into  which 
the  alpha  particles  fly.  After  the  lapse  of 
two  days,  but  gi'owing  stronger  and  stronger 
up  to  six  days,  there  appeared  in  this  vacu- 
ous space  and  between  the  electrical  termi- 
nals within  it  a  phosphorescent  light  which 
to  the  spectroscope  lying  in  wait  for  it  in- 
disputably signified  itself  as  helium.  They 
proved  that  the  helium  was  not  in  the  glass 
used,  was  not  due  to  any  air  leak,  was  not  in 
the  mercury  within  the  apparatus,  was  not 
due  to  any  leak  of  radium  emanation  ;  in 
fact,  Lhey  proved  indisputably,  '  up  hill  and 
down  dale, '  that  it  was,  and  could  not  be 
anything  else  than,  due  to  the  alpha  parti- 
cles ;  that,  in  sim.ple  fact,  a  collection  of  dis- 
charged alpha  particles  is,  en  gros,  helium. 
•'  The  gas  helium  consists  of  particles,  but 
are  these  particles  atom?  ?  Here  follows 
the  proof : 

"  Dewar  has  shown,  quite  apart  from  theo- 
retical considerations,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  one  gram  of  radium  produces  a  volume  of  0.00000532 
cubic  millimeters  of  helium  per  second.  Rutherford,  by  h^s 
counting  method,  has  pioved  that  the  same  gram  of  helium  pro- 
duces 136,000,000,000  alpha  particles  per  second.  These  136,- 
000,000,000  alpha  particles  constitute  collectively  the  0.00000532 
cubic  millimeters  of  helium.  Therefore  it  follows  by  mathe- 
matical necessity  that  ever-y  cubic  centimeter  of  helium  under 
standard  conditions  contains  25,600,000,000,000,000,000  alpha 
particles.  But  this  value  is  in  remarkable  accord  with  that 
which  through  a  dozen  different  methods  has  always  been  held 
as  the  numbei'  repi'esenting  the  ultimate  chemical  particles  in 
a  cubic  centimeter  of  gas.  Therefore  the  discharged  alpha 
particles  in   monatomic   helium   gas  are   the  atoms. 

"  But  helium  in  its  physical  pi-operties  is  more  or  less  like  any 
other  gas;  therefore  every  other  gas  presumably  consists  of 
particles.  But  ever.v  other  gas,  generally  speaking,  will,  under 
suitable  conditions,  become  liquid  and  solid;  there  foreevery 
substance  of  any  kind  whatever  presumably  consists  of  ultimate 

particles  of  chemical  rea-'tion 

"  Modern  knowledge  has  thus  enormously  strengthened  the 
validity  of  the  atomic  theory,  but  it  has  not  informed  us,  and 
does  not  teach  us,  that  these  atoms  are  actually  ultimate  in 
their  natuie  or  simple  in  their  constitution.  The  reverse  is  the 
case.  We  are  no  more  sure  of  the  validity  of  the  atomic  theory 
than  we  are  that  these  atoms  are  actually  highly  complex.  The 
modern  idea  of  the  atom  is  that  it  is,  like  the  planet  Saturn, 
made  up  of  a  nucleus  related  to  satellites.  We  are  sure  that  it 
consists  in  part  of  particles  of  negative  electricity,  we  believe 
that  it  is  made  u;>  in  i)art  of  positive  electricity,  and  we  are 
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inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  something  in  it  quite  apart 
fpim  either.  We  shall  never  have  a  valid  notion  of  the  inner 
nature  of  the  atom  until  we  solve  the  nature  of  posit^ive  elec- 
tricitv.  and  about  this,  so  far,  literally  nobody  knows." 


A  STANDARD  SCALE  OF   INTELLECT 

AMETHOD  OF  attaining  what  he  calls  an  "  ultimate 
standardization  and  classification  of  intellectual  levels 
-  in  younger  children  "  is  described  in  School  Hygiene 
(London,  May)  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Hogarth,  county  health  officer  of 
Buckinghamshire,  England.  Dr.  Hogarth's  tests  involve  the 
discrimination  of  normal  from  defective  children  and  the  detec- 
tion of  various  grades  among  the  latter  by  the  asking  of  simple 
"  standard  questions. "     He  writes: 

"The  author's  tests,  if  not  applied  too  rigidly,  must  eventu- 
ally be  of  service  to  teachers  in  estimating  the  progress  of  their 
children  with  each  advancing  year  of  age;  and  an  elaboration 
of  the  method  would  possibly  be  of  greater  practical  value  than 
the  ordinary  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— 
at  all  events  in  infant  schools 

"  For  practical  purposes  I  have  found  the  following  three 
'primary  questions  sufficient  and  quite  satisfactory  for  children 
;say.  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten)  who  are  referred  by 
teachers  as  being  mentally  defective  or  dull  and  backward: 

•  How  old  are  you  ?  '  '  What  day  is  it  to-day  ?  '  '  What  is  a  cat 
{or  horse)  ?  ' 

"  These  Questions,  in  the  first  instance,  were  carefully  chosen 
with  a  view  to  evoking  definite  mental  processes,  the  exact 
'  intelligence  value  '  of  which  could  be  numerically  estimated 
from  the  particular  type  of  answer  given,  and  also  with  a  view 
to  asking  various  supplementary  questions. 

"  There  are  two  essentials.  One  is  that  the  doctor  shall  have 
previously  gained  the  confidence  of  the  child 

"  The  second  essential  is  that  the  child  shall  definitely  under- 
stand each  question  as  it  is  asked.  A  little  practise  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor  is  sufficient  to  secure  this  object.  Granted 
these  two  essentials,  it  is  easy  enough  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  a  child's  intelligence  from  the  type  of  answer  given. 

"  The  preliminaries  ovei%  the  real  examination  of  intelligence 
btgins,  thus  :  '  How  old  are  you  ?  '  If  answered  (and  it  matters 
not  whether  correctly  or  no),  the  examiner  proceeds :  'How  old 
will  yov  ':..-  next  year  ?  and  the  year  after  that  ?  '  or  (more 
simply)  '  When  do  you  have  another  birthday  ?  '    and   so  on. 

•  How  old  will  you  be  in  five,  nine,  or  twelve  years'  time  ?  '  The 
actual  words  are  varied  so  a i  to  bring  the  examiner's  questions 
down  to  the  level  of  the  individual  child's  intelligence. 

"  Now,  to  come  to  the  method  of  estimating  the  '  intelligence 
value  '  of  the  answers  g'Ven.  I  give  one  mark  for  a  child  who 
only  answers  its  present  age;  two  marks  'f  he  also  gives  his 
age  last  year,  next  year,  and  the  year  aftei  three  marks  for 
the  child  who,  after  these  preliminary  questions,  can  say  how 
old  he  will  be  in  three  years'  time  or  when  he  n-^s  had  three 
more  birthdays;  while  four  marks  aiv  ^-iven  to  the  child  who, 
without  these  stepping-stones,  can  tell  me  straight  out  after 
the  primary  question  as  to  his  present  age,  how  old  he  will  be 
in  nine  or  twelve  years'  time. 

"  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  second  question:  '  What  day  is 
it  to-day  ?  '  If  correctly  answered,  '  What  day  will  the  day 
after  to-morrow  be  ?  and  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  ' — both  very 
difficult  question;.,  requiring  careful  thought  as  well  as  consid- 
erable intelligence  and  power  of  concentration  in  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  ten— and  none  but  bright  children 
of  average  intelligence  can  answer  them  without  prompting. 
Such  children  receive  four  marks.  A  duller  child  can  tell  the 
day  after  to-morrow  only  if  he  is  prompted  by  the  examiner 
gxiding :  '  not  to-morrow  but  the  day  after  that ' ;  tho  the  same 
ctiild  may  be  able  to  name,  without  hesitation,  to-day,  to- 
morrow, and  yesterday.     Such  a  child  receives  three  marks. " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Dr.  Hogarth  tells  us,  few  of 
the  children  can  answer  the  question  :  "  What  day  is  to-day  ?  " 
unless  prompted  by  asking,  for  instance,  "  Is  it  Sunday  ?  " 
These  children  only  receive  one  mark,  but  if  they  can  also 
name  to-morrow  and  possibly  yesterday,  with  prompting,  they 
get  two  marks.     We  read  further : 

"  Then  we  come  to :  '  What  is  a  cat  ?  '    The  most  difficult  test 


of  intelligence  is  to  require  a  definition.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
adult;  but,  nevertheless,  this  kind  of  question  is  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  grouping  children  accurately  according  to  the 
type  of  answer  given.  In  the  present  instance  the  following 
variety  of  answers  are  given  by  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten  years : 

(1)  No  response.  N.  B.— If  the  doctor  has  previously  gained  the 
child's  confidence,  such  a  child  is  probably  mentally  deficient 
and  should  be  further  tested,  as  in  the  next  paragraph. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


'  It's    a  kitten,'  or  'a 
pussy  cat,'  or  even 
'it's  a  cat.' 
'  What    walks    about. ' 
'  What  catches  mice. ' 
'  What  scratches. ' 
'  A  cat  has  four  legs, ' 
or  'a  cat  walks  about 
with  four  legs. ' 
'  A  cat  is  an  animal. ' 
'  A   cat   is  an  animal 
with  four  legs  and  a 
fur  coat. ' 


1  Mark 


2  Marks 


3  Marks  [ 


Such  answers  are  gener- 
ally obtained  from  dull 
and  backward  children, 
if  more  than  seven  years 
of  age. 

The  answer  of  an  aver- 
age normal  child. 


j  4  Marks  | 
\  5  Marks  I 


Only    bright, 
children    can 
answers. 


intelligent 
give   such 


"  Thus,  if  a  child  obtain  three,  four,  or  five  marks,  it  certainly 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  The  other  children 
who  give  no  response  or  only  obtain  one  or  two  marks  Si  ould 
be  further  tested  as  follows  to  discover  the  state  of  their  m">n- 
tal  processes.  Thus  :  '  Have  you  got  a  pussy  cat  at  home  ?  '  c  . 
'  Have  you  ever  seen  a  pussy  cat  ?  '  Then,  in  order  to  test  hou 
viany  ideas  a  child  is  capable  of  conceiving,  I  ask :  '  What  does 
a  cat  do  ?  '  '  What  have  you  seen  it  do  ?  '  Or  (as  a  last  resort) 
'  What  would  it  do  if  you  were  to  pull  its  tail  ?  '  This  last  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  failed  to  evoke  some  kind  of  response  such  as 
'  scratch  you,'  or  '  bite  you.' 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  these  questions,  or  in- 
deed this  method,  should  become  stereotyped.  My  only  point 
is  that  it  is  possible  by  some  simple  means  such  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  arrive  at  a  fairly  exact  diagnosis  of  the  child's  mental 
status ;  and  both  the  method  and  the  questions  are  applicable 
whether  a  child  has  attended  school  or  not. " 


THE  STIMULUS   OF  SOCIETY 

A  N  INDIVIDUAL  alone  and  the  same  individual  in  a 
/-\  group  are  two  different  beings,  considered  psycholog- 
-*-  -*-  ically.  Recent  investigations  show  that  this  is  true 
not  only  of  adults,  but  of  children.  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Wurzburg, 
Germany,  in  tests  of  school-children  of  all  grades  of  ability,  be- 
havior, and  temperament,  has  found  that  group  work  is  gener- 
ally far  better  than  individual  work,  being  not  only  quicker, 
but  of  better  quality.  Discussing  these  and  similar  results. 
Prof.  William  H.  Burnham,  of  Clark  University,  writes  in 
Science  (New  York,  May  20)  : 

"  Wherever  men  are  together  the  individual  is  influenced  by 
others  without  being  aware  of  it.  This  is  specially  well  illus- 
trated by  certain  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Meumann 
cites  the  case  of  a  subject  whose  work  at  night  with  the  ergo- 
graph  had  a  very  definite  value.  Accidentally  one  evening 
Meumann  entered  the  laboratory,  and  at  once  the  work  done 
was  decidedly  increased  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  days, 
and  this  without  the  subject's  making  any  voluntary  effort  to 
accomplish  more.  In  such  experiments  the  subject  always 
attempts  to  do  his  utmost,  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  in- 
creased work  done  in  the  presence  of  another  individual.  Many 
examples  of  such  effects  of  suggestion  have  been  reported  by 
psychologists 

"  From  all  this  it  appears,  as  Mayer  points  out,  that  pupils  in 
a  class  are  in  a  sort  of  mental  rapport ;  they  hear,  see,  and 
know  continually  what  the  others  are  doing,  and  thus  real  class 
work  is  not  a  mere  case  of  individuals  working  together  and 
their  performance  the  summation  of  the  work  of  many  individ- 
uals ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  class  spirit,  so  that  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  one  can  speak  of  a  group  performance,  which  may 
be  compared  with  an  individual  performance.  The  pupils  are 
members  of  a  community  of  workers.  The  individual  working 
by  himself  is  a  different  person.  Schmidt  in  his  careful  investi- 
gation testing  school-children  in  their  home  work  as  compared 
with  their  school  work  found  that  for  most  kinds  of  work  the 
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product  in  the  class-room  was  superior.  .  .  .  The  child  studying- 
school  tasks  at  home  is  relatively  isolated ;  in  the  class  he  is  one 
of  a  social  group  with  common  aims. 

"  A  noteworthy  result  of  these  investigations  is  the  apparent 
immunity  of  children  to  distraction  from  ordinary  causes. 
Schmidt  found  that  the  outside  disturbances— the  noise  fi-om 
the  street,  from  adjoining  rooms,  and  the  like,  had  little  effect 
upon  them.  It  was  only  interruptions  that 
distracted  their  attention,  such  as  conversa- 
tion with  others,  that  affected  the  quality  of 
their  work." 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  explain  the  in- 
creased ability  to  work  in  a  group  by  saying 
that  it  is  due  to  ambition,  rivalry,  and 
the  like.  This,  the  writer  admits,  is  true 
enough,  but  it  does  not  carry  the  analysis 
sufficiently  far.     We  read : 

"  A  few  things  are  pretty  obvious.  First 
of  all,  where  activity  is  involved,  there 
is  the  stimulus  to  greater  exertion  which 
comes  from  the  sight  of  another  perform- 
ing an  act.  As  Professor  James  has  said,  the  sight  of  action  in 
another  is  the  greatest  stimulus  to  action  by  ourselves.  This 
has  manifold  illustrations  from  the  activities  of  primitive  man 
to  modern  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  In  early  stages,  for 
example,  an  institution  sometimes  found  is  the  praesiil.  A  leader 
stands  before  a  group  who  are  engaged  in  work  or  a  dance  and 
himself  performs,  perhaps  in  pantomime,  the  activities  which 
they  are  attempting.  This  stimulates  and  renders  easier  the 
activity  of  the  group.  Every  paced  race  on  the  athletic  field 
also  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration." 

Social  stimulus  exists  also,  we  are  told,  where  activity,  not 
of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind,  is  in  question.  When  we  recall 
the  fundamental  character  of  our  social  instincts,  the  writer 
says,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  presence  of  other  people  should 
be  a  potent  stimulus  in  increasing  or  checking  mental  activity. 
He  goes  on  : 

"  Psychologists   have    always    recognized    the    fundamental 
character  of   the  stimulus  from  ambition,  rivalry,  and  the  like. 
But  this  social  stimulus  goes  much  farther  back  and  is  rooted 
in  the   reflexes    of    the    sympathetic    nerv- 
ous system   that  are   correlated  with  emo- 
tion.     This    is   well   illustrated    in    experi- 
ments   with    animals.     Mosso   found  in   his 
experiments    testing    directly    the     sympa- 
thetic   reflexes    in   the    dog  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the   master   in  the   room    at   once 
affected  the  reflexes ;    and  Dr.    Yerkes,   of 
Harvard   University,  finds  that  in   his   ex- 
periments with  dogs  the    presence   of    the 
experimenter  is  always  likely  to  affect  the 
results. 

"  The  fundamental  character  of  the  social 
stimulus  is  shown  also  in  many  fields  of 
human  activity  according  to  one  view  of 
esthetics.  The  artist  always  works  with 
the  audience  in  his  mind.  The  teacher 
also  and  the  orator  are  apt  to  do  much  of 
their  work  with  the  class  or  audience  in 
mind.  I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the 
fact  that  this  often  becomes  a  grotesque 
and  exaggerated  mark  of  the  profession,  but 
merely  with  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  fun- 
damental character  of  what  we  have  called  the  social  stimulus. 

"  In  fact,  this  social  stimulus  colors  everything.  It  is  compar- 
able only  to  the  constant  peripheral  stimulation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  awake;  in  like  manner  a  social  stimulus  is  ne- 
cessary as  an  internal  condition,  as  we  may  say,  of  consciousness. 

"  Perhaps  the  fundamental  character  of  this  social  stimulus  is 
seen  best  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  in  solitude.  The  pathetic 
devices  of  prisoners,  for  example,  their  custom  of  making  pets 
of  mice,  flies,  or  anything  found  in  their  cells,  and  their  inter- 
est in  any  form  of  activity  -all  these  are  attempts  to  make 
some  symbolic  substitute  of  activities  having  social  value  for 
the  lack  of  direct  social  stimulus.  The  making  of  things  having 
a  social  value  seems  to  appeal  to  them 

"  The  social  instincts  are  so  strong  in  children  that  if  they  are 


so  unfortunate  as  to  be  largely  isolated  from  others  they  are 
apt  to  create  imaginary  companions  and  to  live  in  a  dream  world 
of  society. " 

All  these  facts,  Dr.  Burnham  points  out,  have  important  bear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  teaching.     Some  of  these  are  sufficiently 
obvious ;  others    the  writer  hints  at,  in  the  hope  that  teachers 
will  further  consider  and  utilize  them. 
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THE    "REGISTERING    AEROSCOPE," 

For  making  a  record  on  a  glass  plate  of  the 
germs  floating  in  the  air. 


GERM-REGISTERS 

EVICES  THAT  catch  and  preserve 
atmospheric  germs  not  only  so  that 
they  may  be  counted,  but  also  so 
that  the  kind  and  number  of  germs  in  the 
air  at  any  time  while  the  machine  has  been 
in  operation  may  be  ascertained  and  re- 
corded, are  now  at  the  disposal  of  bacteri- 
ologists. In  an  article  on  "  Registers  for 
Microbiology,"  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
May  7),  some  of  these  devices  are  explained  and  illustrated. 
Says  the  writer: 

"  The  '  registering  aeroscope  '  is  an  apparatus  intended  to  re- 
ceive on  a  thin  glass,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  the  bodies 
that  float  in  the  atmosphere,  that  they  may  be  studied  in  the 
microscope.  To  this  end,  a  sheet  of  glass  is  fixt  on  a  small 
truck  moved  by  clockwork  (H)  by  means  of  a  screw  (V^.  It  is 
thus  displaced  lengthwise  by  continuous  movement  before  a 
little  opening  (C)  through  which  comes  from  without  a  known 
quantity  of  air  drawn  in  by  an  aspirator. 

"  As  the  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  slightly  sticky  substance, 
the  dust  from  the  air  adheres  to  it,  and  examination  with  a 
microscope  shows  its  quantity  and  quality.  The  exact  time  at 
which  the  adherence  took  place  is  also  known. 

"  This  device  may  be  simplified  by  replacing  the  slip  of  glass 
by  a  revolving  disk  so  placed  that  the  air  entering  through  the 
opening  strikes  against  it.  .  .  .  In  such  an  apparatus  there  is 
no  aspirator ;  the  wind  blows  the  germs  through  a  tube  that  is 
always  pointed  in  its  direction. 

"  The  device,  called  a  '  bacterial  register, '  is  ccmpciool  of  a 
glass  bell  and  a  clock  movement.  The  bel',  which  ends  above  in 
a  tube,  has  on  its  side  a  vertical  slit  f,  which 
is  traversed  by  tLa  si*-  during  aspiration. 
The  edge,!  of  the  bell  rest  in  a  circular 
trough  full  of  mercury,  in  a  wooden  slab. 
The  clock-movement,  fixt  solidly  or  a  stana, 
carries  in  its  rotation  a  cylinder  of  great 
diameter.  On  this  cylinder  is  a  haiA  of 
paper  {H H)  covered  with  nutritive  gelatin, 
which  presents  its  whole  surface  succes- 
sively to  the  slit. 

"  During  the  aspiration,  the  dust  from 
the  air  is  deposited  regularly  on  the  moist 
nutritive  paper.  Thus,  by  means  of  this 
registar.  may  be  obtained  an  hourly  record 
of  the  variations  in  number  and  kind,  of 
the  atmospheric  bacteria." 


HACTERIAL    REGISTER 


Which  fixes  atmospheric  germs  on  a  band 
of  paper  which  becomes  "  a  document 
which  may  be  preserved  and  photographed 
at  will." 


The  observer  proceeds  by  sterilizing  all 
the  mechanism.  He  then  starts  the  clock- 
work and  the  aspirator,  noting  the  number 
of  liters  of  air  per  hour  that  pass  through 
the  aperture.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  he  stops  the  clockwork  and  removes  the  cylinder,  which 
he  watches  until  bacterial  colonies  begin  to  develop  from 
the  germs  upon  it,  which  takes  eight  to  ten  days.  To  quote 
further : 

"  When  the  duration  of  the  incubation  has  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient, the  paper  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  and  dried  in  a 
mild  heat.  In  less  than  an  hour  th^  developed  colonies  have 
been  fixt  and,  as  it  were,  printed  on  the  paper.  They  may  then 
be  counted  at  leisure  and  their  microscopic  character  may  be 
studied ;  the  band  of  paper  has  become  a  document  which  may 
be  preserved  and  photographed  at  will."  Tran»lation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   PIETY   OF  OBER-AMMERGAU 


tC      ITT  IS  NOT  our  aim  to  sh'me  iti  the  art  oj acting  ;   that 
would  be  presnmptnuua  and  ridicidoHS  in  simple  conn- 
irif  people;    bnt    it  mnst  be  the  earnest  desire  of  each 
one  to  try  and  represent  irm-thily  this  most  holy  mystery." 

Thus  spoke  Pastor  Daisenberger  in  his  sermon  to  the  peasant 
actors  of  Ober-Ammeijrau  before  the  production  of  the  Passion- 
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■J'lirougli  loyalty  to  ideals  tlie  villagers  "have  developed  distinct 
types — tlie  Christ  type,  the  apostle  type." 

Play  in  1870.  In  these  simple,  devout  words  of  their  minister. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  found  the  echo  of  the  deeply  religious  feel- 
ing which  animates  the  peasants  of  the  Bavaiian  village,  to 
which  again  this  year  so  many  of  the  sordid  outer  world  have 
thronged.  Theie  is  no  taint  of  commercialism  nor  w^jidly 
ambition,  we  are  assured,  in  the  hearts  of  these  peasant  actors. 
Time  and  again  have  they  refused  lucrative  offers  co  produce 
their  historic  drama  elsewhere  ;  and  they  do  not,  it  is  said,  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  extort  money  from  the  tourists  who  invari- 
ably flock  to  witness  the  performance.  Even  the  recent  floods 
have  given  proof  how  they  can  bear  adversity. 

In  the  preface  to  her  recent  book  on  "  Ober-Ammergau, " 
throughout  which  the  religious  spirit  of  the  village  is  especially 
emphasized,  Josephine  Helena  Short  says: 

"  There  is  no  other  village  like  Ober-Ammergau.  The  people 
there  are  united  V)y  one  ideal,  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by 
their  forefathers  nearly  three  hundred  j-ears  ago.  They  feel 
that  they  were  boin  for  this  purpose,  and  to  it  they  devote  their 
lives.  They  represent  their  '  Passion-Play  '  now  with  the  same 
love  and  reverence  with  which  they  have  given  it  through  the 
centuries." 


After  the  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1663,  the  people  of  this 
little  village,  2,745  feet  up  among  the  fir-clad  Bavarian  high- 
lands, "  made  a  solemn  vow  to  represent  the  passion  tragedy 
every  ten  years,  and  the  chronicle  states  that  '  from  this  time 
on  not  a  single  man  died,  tho  many  still  had  symptoms  of  the 
plague  about  them.'  " 

The  play  itself  is  a  descendant  of  the  mystery  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages : 

■'  The  text  that  was  used  in  1664  is  still  preserved  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  examination  made  by  scholars  convinces  them  that 
it  was  taken  in  part  from  a  text  used  in  Augsburg  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  from  a  text  by  Sebastian  Wild,  meister- 
singer  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

•■  The  Passion  text  is  Scriptural  and  therefore  free  from  sec- 
tarian coloring.  The  speeches  of  the  Christns  are  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  the  New-Testament  narrative.  The  music, 
composed  by  Rochus  Dedler,  an  Ober-Ammergau  schoolmaster, 
in  1820,  is  simple  and  beautiful.  One  of  the  requirements  of 
the  schoolmaster  at  Ober-Ammergau  is  that  he  shall  be  a  musi- 
cian and  also  be  able  to  compose  music. 

■'  The  costumes  are  made  of  the  finest  materials,  to  withstand 
the  exposure  to  sun  and  to  rain  throughout  the  summer.  Many 
of  the  stuffs  are  imported  from  the  Orient.  Every  decade  all 
the  princii)al  characters  have  new  costumes,  the  old  ones  being 
used  for  i-ainy  days  or  for  the  '  people  ' — that  is,  the  crowds 
represented  in  the  play 

■'  As  no  wigs  or  make-ups  of  any  kind  are  allowed  in  the 
'Passion-Play,'  a  few  months  before  it  is  given  the  men  and 
the  boys  of  the  village  allow  their  hair  to  grow.  (The  day  after 
the  last  performance  of  the  summer  there  is  a  general  village 
hair-cutting.  The  barber  on  this  occasion  literally  wades  almost 
knee-deep  in  wavy  locks!)" 

Originally  produced  in  the  village  church,  the  drama  is  now 
enacted  in  a  sheltered  auditorium  containing  4,000  seats.  It  is 
hardly  accurate  to  speak  of  the  villagers  as  peasants,  says  this 
writer.  Most  of  them  are  artists— carvers  or  sculptors  in  wood 
by  long  heredity,  with  strong,  fine,  beautiful  faces,  unconscious 
nobility,  and  gentle  courtesy  of  manner.  Their  art  is  almost 
entirely  religious  in  theme. 

Anton  Lang,  the  present  Christus  of  the  drama,  is  a  potter 
and  stove-maker,  a  gentle,  earnest  soul,  unsi)oiled  by  a  life  rich 
in  experience.  In  1900  he  visited  Rome  and  had  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the.  Pope.  The  following  year  he  visited  England, 
where  he  received  marked  attention  from  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Ottilie  Zwink,  a  young,  un- 
married woman  as  the  village  tradition  demands,  this  year 
i-epresents  Mary.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Johann  Zwink,  the 
painter  who  for  the  third  season  has  been  chosen  to  render  the 
intensely  dramatic  part  of  Jndas.  The  diiector  of  the  play, 
Ludwig  Lang,  is  the  head  of  the  carving  school. 

The  play  itself  follows  closely  the  New-Testament  narrative, 
with  simple  dialog  and  many  beautiful,  impressive,  and  dramatic 
tableaux.  There  are  574  performers,  76  musicians,  and  50 
othei-s  connected  with  the  play,  or  about  700  in  all. 

In  all  respects  the  production  is  regai-ded  as  a  religious  duty 
by  those  whom  Archdeacon  Farrar  characterized  as,  "the  sweet, 
pure,  happy,  and  deeply  religious  population  of  this  Bavarian 
village,  in  which  I  did  not  hear  one  evil  word,  or  see  one  un- 
seemly sight,  or  find  the  slightest  trace  of  intemperance."  It 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  solemn  ritual  of  worship,  established 
by  traditional  custom.  The  performers  still  remember  the  ad- 
monition of  their  beloved  poet-pastor,  Daisenberger : 

"  Let  nothing  go  on  either  within  or  without  the  theater,  in 
the  streets,  in  your  houses,  or  in  the  church,  which  can  give 
occasion  for  offense.  The  eyes  of  many  strangers  will  be  fixt. 
not  only  on  our  play,  but  on  ourselves.  Let  us  so  live  that  we 
may  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  all-searching  eye  of  God, 
and  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  our  fellow  men.     Let  us  from  this 
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time  show  by  inoieased  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  by  our  deep 
reverence  for  holy  thingrs,  by  our  greater  love  for  our  Redeemer, 
by  our  pure  morals,  by  our  avoidance  of  sin,  and  our  renewal 
of  virtues,  that  the  representation  of  the  Passion  is  not  only  of 
spiritual  benefit  to  othei's,  but  to  ourselves  as  well.  Let  us 
pray  fervently  that  the  Spirit  may  assist  us  in  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.     May  he  ever  be  with  us  and  in  us.     Amen." 


WHY  THE  HEATHEN  RAGE 

FROM  A  REPORT  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Oilman  in  The 
Oiurclunaii  (New  York)  it  appears  that  the  riots  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  missions  in  Chang-sha  in  the 
])rovince  of  Hunan,  China,  were  largely  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  labor  troubles  among  the  native  population. 
Dr.  Oilman  writes: 

"  For  several  weeks  there  had  been  considerable  agitation  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  rice.  A  pint,  which  usually  sells  for 
thirty  cash,  had  advanced  to  seventy  cash.  This  price  meant 
stai-vation  to  many  of  the  common  i)eople,  who  were  also  suffer- 
ing from  a  depreciated  currency.  In  China,  the  Governor  is  ex- 
pected to  devise  remedies  for  the  people  in  an  extremity  like 
this.  This  time,  the  Governor  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the 
cries  of  the  poor  (it  appears  now  that  his  hands  were  tied),  and 
the  people,  irritated  into  a  frenzy,  appeared,  many  thousand 
strong,  in  the  court  of  the  Governor,  and  demanded  immediate 
relief.  The  Governor  attempted  to  disperse  the  mob  with 
soldiers.  Infuriated,  they  tore  the  outer  court  of  the  Govern- 
or's yamen  to  pieces  and  then  rushed  through  the  streets  and  at- 


('•>|iyrit;hl»l  i.y  F.  Kriickluauo,  Munich. 
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Anton  l.iinj;  and  .Joliann  Zwink. — "Friend,  wherefore  art  tliou 
fome?     J)o>t  tlioM  betray  the  son  of  man  with  a  kLss?" 

tacked  the  post-office,  the  Government  Bank,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  which  are  all  near  together  on  the  West  Side." 

Other  missions  were  sacked  and  burned.  On  the  .second  day 
of  the  disturbance  the  mob  attacked  Dr.  Oilman's  quarters. 
Through  the  devotion  of  "  one  of  our  Hunanese  Christians  "  the 


four  Chinese  workers  in  the  mission,  against  whom  the  mob 
seems  to  have  been  inflamed,  were  brought  off  in  safety  with 
their  families  of  nineteen  children.     But, 

"  Everything  that  could  be,  was  smashed ;  the  altar,  organ, 
benches  in  the  church,  our  piano,  bureaus,  mirrors,  book-cases. 
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X  simple,    unspoiled   man  of  tliirty-five,   wliose   Ijearini;    is 
marked  by  "strength,  dignity,  and  loveliness." 

crockery,  were  all  destroyed.  But  a  great  deal  was  also  carried 
off,  to  be  a  troublesome  burden  later,  when  search  began. 
Through  all  this  riot  not  a  policeman  or  a  soldier  appeared  to 
guard  our  property.  This  incident  may  help  to  show  why  even 
missionaries  are  unwilling,  at  present,  to  give  up  the  protection 
of  their  home  lands." 

The  animus  of  the  rioters  against  the  native  workers  in  the 
mission  is  thus  explained: 

"  They  were  all  from  the  province  of  Hupeh,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  riot  was  the  animosit.v  of  the  Hunanese  carpenters 
and  masons  toward  the  Hupeh  contractors.  These  contractors, 
having  learned  foreign  building  in  places  nearer  the  coast,  were 
cho.sen  by  the  foreign  firms  and  consulates  to  erect  their  build- 
ings. The  Hunanese  woikmen  are  veiy  difficult  to  contiol,  an.l 
these  contractors  had  come  to  the  point  where  they  felt  that 
they  had  to  import  Hupeh  workmen  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the.v  could  deliver  the  l)uildings  according  to  contract.  Oui" 
hou.se  was  built  by  a  Hupeh  contractor,  and  many  Hupeh  men 
were  employed  on  it.  The  Governor  had  a  short  while  before 
put  out  a  notice,  in  answer  to  a  petition  asking  that  the.se  con- 
tractors be  expelled,  saying  that  these  men  were  subjects  of 
the  same  Emperor  and  agitation  against  them  should  cease. 
This  agitation  explains  the  development  of  a  nee  not  into  an 
attack  on  all  new-style  buildings." 


Of  the  damage  and  the  escape  of  the  fugitives  Dr. 
says  further: 


Gilman 


"  Before  the  rioting  and  burning  ended,  the  Governor's 
yamen,  the  Imperial  Customs  House  and  three  Government 
schools,  two  British  shipping  firms'  storehouses  and  pontoons. 
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three  Protestant  missions  and  the  Roman-Catholic  mission  had 
been  burned,  while  the  Japanese  Consulate,  the  United  Evan- 
gelical, the  German  Inland,  and  our  own  mission  were  looted. 
As  it  became  evident  that  order  would  not  soon  be  restored,  the 
Consul  ordered  the  steamer  Changwo  to  take  all  families  to 
Hankow.  We  left  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening  and  reached 
Hankow  in  safety  the  next  afternoon  at  dark." 


NICHOLAS  DRIVING  THE  JEWS   FROM 
HIS   "HOLY   CITY" 

A  STORM  of  persecution  has  again  broken  out  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  swept  down  upon  Kief.  The  Jews  are 
to  be  ruthlessly  expelled  from  that  "  holy  city  "  of  the 
Czar.  Yet  Kief  is  included  in  that  territory  anciently  consti- 
tuting the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  later  made  the  national 
Ghetto  of  Russia.  It  is  called  "  the  Pale,"  from  that  district  in 
Ireland  to  which  the  conquered  Irish  were  confined  like  cattle 
in  a  pinfold.  The  Russian  Pale  was  made  the  territory  where 
Jews  were  permitted  to  live.  There  are  1,250  Jewish  families 
resident  there,  only  170  of  whom  will  be  permitted,  as  "  privi- 
leged classes,"  to  remain.  Thus  some  5,000  souls  are  to  make 
an  exodus  more  difficult  than  that  led  by  Moses.  The  pathetic 
account  of  a  certain  "  Russian  Revolutionist  "  is  thus  reported 
in  The  Jewish  Criterion  (Pittsburg)  : 

**  As  to  the  Jews,  their  position  is  desperate.  While  they  are 
not  the  only  persecuted  class,  they  are,  of  course,  the  scape- 
goat. They  are  being  exiled  in  a  more  cruel  way  than  I  can 
ever  remember. 

"  It  has  always  been  customary  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
notice.  Now  there  is  little  or  none.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  hundreds  of  Jewish  families  who  are  now  being 
exiled  from  Kief. 

"  When  strong  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  on  Stoly- 
pine  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  countries  (Christians,  not 
Jews),  he  allowed  them  to  have  one  month  in  which  to  prepare 
for  leaving  the  city  in  which  they  have  been  residing  for  twenty 
years. 

**  Apart  from  the  brutality  to  the  Jews,  consider  the  distress 
that  this  entails  on  the  entire  community.  When  a  man  has  to 
sell  out  his  business  in  a  month,  and  when  everybody  knows 
that  there  is  no  possible  extension  of  time,  he  must  necessarily 
sacrifice  everj'thing.  He  is  ruined,  and  everybody  in  any  way 
connected  with  him  in  a  business  way  must  suffer,  for  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  he  can  not  pay  his  debts.  When  you  con- 
sider that  there  have  been  thousands  of  these  cases  in  the  last 
year,  you  will  realize  something  of  the  distress." 

It  seems  that  the  Russian  imperial  family,  including,  of 
course,  many  people  besides  the  actual  sovereigns,  are  "  strongly 
antisemitic."    The  consequences  are  thus  described : 

"  This  gives  its  coloring  to  all  the  bureaucracy.  They  know 
that  no  act  of  brutality  to  the  Jew  will  ever  stand  in  the  way 
of  promotion. 

**  Besides  this  antagonism,  the  police  encourage  such  persecu- 
tions, and  even  demand  them  once  in  so  often,  because  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  they  receive  as  bribes  from  these  unfor- 
tunate people.  When  a  Jew  leaves  the  Pale  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  some  other  part  of  the  country  he  must,  of  course,  have 
a  permit,  for  which  he  pays  heavily.  Imagine  how  much  money 
the  police  can  raise  by  calling  on  the  Jew  and  explaining  to  him 
that  his  permit  will  be  called  in  if  he  does  not  give  such  and 
such  a  sum." 

Kief,  of  course,  is  a  religio.us  shrine  of  sacred  associations  in 
the  history-  of  Ru.ssian  Christianity.  If  "  Holy  Russia  "  wishes 
to  solidify  Church  and  State,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  step 
she  would  take  would  be  to  begin  a  crusade  to  clear  the  sanctu- 
ary from  those  who  do  not  regard  the  place  with  sufficient 
reverence.  This  is  the  light  in  which  The  Reform  Advocate 
(Chicago)  sees  the  question,  and  we  read: 

"  Russia  is  endeavoring  to  become  a  religious  unit  in  its  politi- 
cal interest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  (the  history  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  witness)  that  the  seeking  of  a  religious,  and 


therefore  moral,  unit  leads  unfortunately  to  intolerance.  The 
Middle  Ages  have  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  this  idea ;  Russia 
of  the  twentieth  century  has  as  yet  not  thought  wise  to  abandon 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  as  well  as  the  Rumanians 
are  afraid  of  Jewish  competition.  They  dread  the  cleverness, 
the  energy,  and  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  Jews.  The  Russians, 
perhaps  without  being  aware  of  it,  acknowledge  themselves 
the  inferiors  of  the  Jews.  And  the  Russian  Government  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  it  forbids  the  Jews  to  reside  here  and  there, 
because  it  looks  upon  the  Russian  peasant,  the  Russian  mer- 
chant, as  upon  minor  children,  as  yet  unprepared  for  a  liberal 
competition.  The  laws  against  the  Jews  are,  therefore,  pro- 
tective laws  of  national  defense  in  favor  of  the  Russian  ma- 
jority. But  all  the  same  they  are  criminal  and  illegal  laws 
attacking  the  most  sacred  rights  of  human  beings. " 


HIGH-SCHOOL   EVILS 

DR.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK  thinks  it  is  high  time  that 
we  were  "  awakened  to  the  foolishness  and  wickedness 
that  are  found  in  some  of  our  high  schools. "  The  great 
Christian  Endeavor  leader  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  include 
all  the  high  schools  in  his  indictment — only  those  where  the 
teachers  and  parents  have  permitted  evil  conditions  to  develop 
under  their  very  eyes  without  applying  adequate  remedies. 
One  cause  of  deterioration,  he  says  in  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World  (Boston),  is  the  high-school  dance,  which  is  sometimes  so 
public  and  promiscuous  as  to  "  have  many  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  public  dance-halls."  "  An  appalling  revelation," 
he  gravely  affirms,  could  be  written  on  this  subject,  and  he  de- 
clares he  is  speaking  by  the  book  when  he  says  that  "  there  are 
many  girls,  not  out  of  their  teens,  who  have  been  ruined  body 
and  soul,  for  time  and  eternity,  by  these  dances."  These  strong 
words  are  supported  by  Mr.  David  R.  Porter,  a  secretary  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among  boys  of  high-school  age,  who  recently 
made  an  address  on  "  Moral  Conditions  in  the  High  Schools  " 
before  the  Religious  Education  Association.  Mr.  Porter's  rev- 
elations go  far  beyond  anything  Dr.  Clark  hints  at. 

The  high-school  secret  societies  are  another  source  of  evil. 
They  have  been  attacked  in  many  cities  and  have  often  been 
supprest,  but  many  still  exist,  openly  or  secretly,  and  fathers, 
mothers,  and  pastors  have  been  writing  to  Dr.  Clark  to  com- 
mend his  new  assault  on  these  nurseries  of  infantile  snobbery. 
The  Endeavor  leader  says  further : 

"  I  formerly  thought  that  girls  were  more  easily  reached  by 
the  appeals  of  religion  than  boys,  that  their  consciences  were 
more  sensitive,  and  their  higher  natures  more  fully  developed 
than  their  brothers'.  I  am  coming  to  doubt  that,  especially 
with  girls  of  the  high-school  age. 

"  On  the  cars  and  on  the  streets  I  see  more  vulgarity  and 
rudeness  of  behavior,  less  respect  for  others,  and  more  indiffer- 
ence to  the  general  public  welfare  among  the  high-school  girls 
than  among  the  boys ;  and  it  is  often  harder  to  find  stedf ast, 
earnest.  Christian  workers  among  them  than  among  those  of  the 
other  sex. 

"  Yet  it  is  not  the  teachers  or  the  pupils  who  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  in  many  of  our  high  schools,  but 
primarily  the  parents  who  do  not  know  enough  or  care  enough 
to  keep  their  children  out  of  these  secret  societies,  and  who 
encourage  the  late  hours,  the  dances,  and  the  attendant  dissipa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  social  advantages.  Or,  if  they 
do  not  encourage  them,  they  yield  weakly  to  the  importunities 
of  their  children  ;  and  the  demoralizing  results  are  the  same. 

"  Many  a  father  or  mother  has  awakened  with  shame  and  con- 
trition, when  it  was  too  late,  to  the  results  of  such  carelessness 
and  overweening  ambition  when  the  daughter  has  brought  dis- 
grace and  confusion  of  face  upon  the  family. 

"  I  write  about  this  because  I  have  upon  my  heart  particularly 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  high-school  age,  the  age  of  adoles- 
cence, the  most  critical,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant, period  of  human  life. 

"  I  know  thousands  of  these  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools 
of  pure,  noble.  Christian  characters.  I  know  scores  of  teachers 
who  are  conscientious  and  watchful  of  the  morals  of  their  pupils. 
Alas  that  all  are  not  of  this  type !  " 


LETTERS    AND     A  R 


PERSONALITY   IN   BOOK-PLATES 

No  LONGER  is  it  sufficient  that  a  book-plate  shall  merely 
give  the  owner's  name  with,  perhaps,  some  variation 
of  the  Librarian's  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  book."  Modein  art  tries  to  show  in  the 
book-plate,  not  only  the  owner's  name,  but  what  manner  of  man 

he  may  be,  and  to  give  some  hint 
of  his  occupations,  tastes,  hobbies. 
How  the  spirit  of  the  book-plate 
has  changed  is  thus  stated  by 
Frank  Weitenkampf  in  the  June 
Scribner's  : 

"  In  earlier  days  the  book-plate 
reflected  the  importance  of  her- 
aldry in  all  the  pomp  of  armorial 
bearings,  and  was,  therefore,  ah 
emblem  of  family  dignity  rather 
than  an  expression  of  personal 
tastes.  To-day  the  pictorial  plate 
predominates,  directly  or  symbol- 
ically illustrating  a  particular  in- 
dividuality. That,  of  course,  does 
not  exclude  the  opportunity  for  an 
unobtrusive  introduction  of  her- 
aldic devices.  But  possibilities  for 
a  less  hampered  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  are  immeasurably  in- 
creased. " 


By  I.ouis  Rhead. 

The     items   and   subjects 
which  this  bookish  art  may  concern  itself  are  manifold : 


with 


"  Mottoes,  allegorical  allusions,  the  portrait  of  the  owner, 
pictures  of  favorite  places,  the  paraphernalia 
of  sports  or  other  hobbies,  rows  of  books  labeled 
with  the  names  of  preferred  authors,  allusions 
to  personal  achievement,  wit  good  and  poor, 
the  downright  pun  (a  cat  and  a  bull  on  the 
plate  of  Chaboeuf),  such  elements,  with  deco- 
rative setting,  form  material  for  ex-libris." 

All  these   possible  features   give  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  bad  taste.     Book-lovers  are 


warned  against  indulging  in  extreme  vagaries  ; 
against  trying  to  make  their  book-plates  too 
completely  biographical  or  pasting  "  mural 
posters  in  miniature  "  on  the  inside  front  covers 
of  favorite  volumes.  Dignity  and  appropriate- 
ness should  always  govern.     Further,  we  read  : 


Plate  of  Prof.  Brander  Matthews. 
By  I'.dwin  A.  .\bbey. 


Bracquemond  designed  for  Poulet-Malassis.  Certain  devices 
frequently  recur  (for  instance,  in  England,  a  quasiallegorical 
female  reader,  of  more  or  less  saccharine  quality),  as  do 
mottoes  such  as  'inter  folia  fructus.'  Especially  appropriate 
mottoes  are  at  times  encountered,  as  Voulour  c'est  pouvoir  on 
Gambetta's  plate  by  Legros.  Willibald  Pirckheimer's  Sibi  et 
amicis  ('  his  and  his  friends  '),  like  the  famous  lo  Grolierii  et 
amicorum,  marks  by  contrast  the  more  frequent  expressions 
of  the  tenor  of  Prince  Piickler  Muskau's  'Keine  Leihbibliothek ,' 
or  a  certain  Frenchman's  ad- 
vice, '  Ite  ad  vendentes  et  emite 
vobis  '  (go  to  the  dealer  and  buy 
it  yourself).  Such  vigorous  em- 
phasis of  non-lending  ownership 
appears  in  a  more  elementary 
form  in  a  doggerel  like  the 
familiar  '  Don't  steal  this  book, 
my  honest  friend,  or  else  the 
gallows  may  be  your  end,'  and 
even  the  curse  of  heaven  is 
called  down  on  the  heads  of  re- 
miss borrowers.  The  middle 
course,  that  of  the  admonitory 
lender,  is  furnished  by  Garrick  : 
'  La  premiere  chose  qu'on  doit 
/aire  qnand  on  a  emprunte  un 
livre  c'est  de  le  lire  afin  de 
pouvoir  le  rendre  plus  tot. ' 

"  The  ex-libris  remains  in  its 
totality  a  '  document, '  a  phase 
of  human  activity,  which  not 
only  can  not  be  overlooked,  but 
which  repays  study,  and  is  of 
most  varied  charm. 

"  It  appeals  through  personal,  historical,  or  literary  asso- 
ciation ;  it  attracts  as  an  instance  of  art  applied,  as  one  of 
the  many  forms  in  which  art  may  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  daily  life." 

While  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Japanese 
had  book-plates  in  the  tenth  century,  and  even 
that  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
appended  small  clay  tablets  to  their  cumbrous 
literary  masterpieces  to  indicate  the  ownership 
thereof,  Mr.  Weitenkampf  merely  states  that 
"  it  is  over  four  hundred  years  since  the  first 
book-plate  was  made."  This  first  printed 
book-plate,  it  is  stated  elsewhere,  is  found  in 
books  and  manuscripts  in  a  monastery  in 
Swabia,  Germany.  Its  date  is  said  to  be  about 
1480.     But  in  America, 


By  George  Wharton  Edwards. 


"  The  book-plate  may  indicate  the  owner's  taste  with  no  dis- 
tinct reference  to  him,  as  when  A.  A.  Hopkins  adopts  an  illus- 
tration from  the  '  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphilii'  (Florence,  1499), 
or  another  a  figure  from  Botticelli's  '  Spring.'     Or  the  allusion 

may  be  more  direct,  as 
in  Francis  Wilson's  plate, 
which  represents  a  court- 
jester  lost  amid  old  volumes 
while  time  goes  on  unheeded. 
The  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
looming  dark  in  Victor  Hu- 
go's plate,  by  Bouvenne,  ate 
sufficiently  clear  in  meaning, 
as  is  a  pair  of  hands  on  the 
key-board  of  a  piano  in 
another  instance.  In  Phil 
May's  plate,  by  W.  Nichol- 
son, the  London  'Arriet, 
whose  rakish  vulgarity  May 
hit  off  so  well,  is  decorative- 
ly  utilized.  And  it  is  a  dry, 
bibliophilic  chuckle  which  is 
caused  by  the  exultant  Je 
I'ai  ('  I  have  it ')  entwining 
By  .sheldeii  (  heiiey.  &  volume  on  the  plate  which 


"  one  turns  from  the  earliest  work  by  Hurd, 
Paul  Revere,  Bowen,  Doolittle,  Dawkins  (from  which  Wash- 
ington's plate  stands  out 
mainly  through  associ- 
ated veneration),  to  that 
of  E.  D.  French,  who  in 
the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centu- 
ries perpetuated  the 
best  traditions  of  line- 
engraving  on  copper 
with  signal  success." 

Among  the  other  na- 
tive artists  mentioned 
a.s  having  shown  skill  in 
this  work  are  J.  Win- 
field  Spencely,  Sidney 
L.  Smith,  W.  F.  Hopson, 
J.  H.  Fincken,  Freder- 
ick Spencely,  and  A.  N. 
Macdonald.      Besides, 

"L.     S.    Ipsen,    W.    M. 

Stone,     Jay    Chambers,  By  Jay  Chambers. 
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Mrs.  A.  K.  Wheelan. 
and  various  other 
California  artists 
(with  their  orRan  in 
the  BiHik-I'latr  Hook- 
let,  of  Berkeley. 
Cal.).  William  Ed^ar 
Fisher.  A.  A.  Lewis 
(who  enjf  raves  his 
desijrns  of  an  archaic- 
flavor  on  wood)  are 
amonK  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  hab- 
itually to  this  spe- 
cialty. E.  A.  Abbey, 
Georpre  Wharton  Ed- 
waitls.  ElihuVedder. 
E.  H.  Garrett.  Louis 
Khead.  E.  L.  War- 
ner have  occasionally 
turned  to  it." 

Mr.  Weitenkampf. 
however,  rejrrets  that 
so  few  American 
painters  have  conde- 
scended to  design  an 
occasional  j)late,  re- 
marking, in  conclu- 
sion, that 


EXPERTS    I.N     HASJ;haL1.    UE\LECT. 

•  l'i(iuic>(|iii'  and  ali\t',"  they  (leiuaiiil  '•  that  whatever  is  written  about  the  game  shall  ha\t 
>iinilar  (lualities."  Hence,  lor  them,  a  pitcher  must  be  styled  a  "slab-artist,"  and  a  base-liii 
a  "biiigle."    They  themselves  are  not  plain  baseball  enthusiasts,  but  "  fans." 


*•  We  are  still  too  much  dominated  by  the  idea  that  art,  '  high 
art,'  is  painting  or  sculpture,  and  that  most  other  forms  can  be 
left  toartist-artizansor  treated  as  a  bit  of  by-play.  The  reali- 
zation must  come  that  art,  after  all,  should  be  the  general  ap- 
plication of  principles  of  beauty  in  our  daily  life,  and  that  this 
application  is  not  unworthy  of  the  best  talent." 


BASEBALL  SLANG   DEFENDED 

SOME  YEARS  ago  baseball  was  hailed  as  a  compelling 
force  in  the  spread  of  the  English  or  American  language, 
mainly  because,  according  to  accounts,  a  New  York  Ger- 
man paper,  which  had  previously  excluded  every  word  of  Eng- 
lish from  its  reading  columns,  found  itself  forced  to  print  the 
baseball  news  in  the  tongue  that  is  used  on  the  coaching  lines 
and  in  disputes  with  the  umpire.  '"  Pitcher  "  could  be  translated 
"  werfer  "  and  the  catcher  might  masquerade  as  "  der  f anger," 
but  after  the  reporters  had  blunted  many  pencils  in  desperate 
attempts  to  describe  the  intricacies  of  the  national  game  in  an 
alien  tongue,  the  obdurate  Teutonic  editor  yielded,  and  the  base- 
ball column  thereafter  appeared  in  what  passes  for  English. 
Considerations  such  as  these  add  cogency  to  the  protest  of  the 
Providence  Jonninl  against  the  reactionary  demands  emanating 
"  from  various  purists  of  the  press  who  would  eliminate  slang 
from  baseball  stories  and  substitute  plain  English." 

This  protest,  which  became  of  moment,  says  The  Journal. 
only  when  it  was  traitorously  seconded  by  a  prominent  baseball 
weekly,  is  vigorously  negatived  by  enih-jsiasts  who  do  not  wish 
their  baseball  reports  to  "  read  like  one  of  Henry  James's  .short 
stories."  The  Journal  quotes  an  expert  in  the  language  appro- 
priate to  the  game  as  explaining  that, 

"  Ever  since  baseball  began,  it  has  had  a  language  of  its  own. 
The  slang  that  the  ba.seball  writer  is  accused  of  slinging  so 
profu-sely  has  become  inseparably  a  part  of  the  game.  It  is  hot 
off  the  bat,  it  is  brief  and  graphic.  It  tells  its  story  terselv 
and  always  to  the  point. 

•*  There  is  a  picturesquene.ss  in  the  line  of  goods  handled  by 
the  ba.seball  writer  that  you  don't  stack  up  against  anywhere 
else  in  the  paper.  The  English  he  uses  may  not  be  errorless 
and  some  of  it  may  be  unintelligible  to  the  common  herd,  but 
it  is  vivid,  concise,  and  u.sually  coherent.  And  if  I  remember 
correctly,  my  dear  old  college  professor  was  always  strong  for 
vividness  and  conciseness. " 

The  excitement  and   exuberance   of   the  game  could   not  be 


conveyed  in  ordinai-y 
language  to  the  satis- 
faction of  its  devotee : 

■  Being  picturesque 
and  alive,  he  de- 
mands that  whatever 
is  written  about  the 
game  shall  have  simi- 
lar qualities.  He  re- 
fuses to  find  pleasure 
in  a  style  that  is  used 
in  describing  a  con- 
vention, a  banquet, 
or  a  meeting  of  the 
Blacksmiths'  Union. 
He  doesn't  care  about 
the  English  of  it  so 
long  as  there  is  life 
and  vigor  in  the  de- 
tails that  he  is  read- 
ing. To  gain  this 
effect  the  baseball 
writer  has  laid  most 
of  the  hard-and-fast 
rules  he  learned  in 
college  on  the  back 
shelf  and  has  evolved 
a  set  of  his  own  that 
suits  his  purpose  as 
nicely  as  a  three-bag- 
ger fills  the  bill  with  two  men  on  and  two  runs  needed  to  win.  .  .  . 
■•  English  that  the  college  professor  would  O.  K.  was  nevei- 
intended  for  the  sporting  page,  least  of  all  the  baseball  column." 

To  prove  his  point  the  expert  presents  a  baseball  report  in 
language  designed  to  pass  the  censorship  of  the  purist : 

"  The  baseball  game  yesterday  between  the  teams  represent- 
ing the  cities  of  Providence  and  Rochester,  respectively,  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  affairs  ever  seen  at  Melrose  Park. 
The  young  men  on  both  teams  played  marvelously  well  and 
proved  themselves  adept  in  every  department.  As  Providence 
made  four  runs,  while  its  opponent  was  making  three,  it  won 
the  game. 

"  Thanks  to  the  abilit.v  of  Mr.  Roy  Rock,  the  Providence  short- 
stop, in  hitting  the  baseball,  the  men  representing  this  city 
were  able  to  get  their  four  runs.  Mr.  Rock  distinguished  him- 
self by  hitting  the  ball  hard  in  the  fifth  inning,  with  two  runners 
on  base,  sending  it  so  far  he  was  enabled  to  reach  thii-d  base  be- 
fore it  was  retrieved.      Needless  to  say,  the  two  runners  scoi-ed. 

■'  In. the  seventh  inning  also,  Mr.  Rock  made  another  long  hit 
which  brought  in  two  more  runs.  His  skill  in  this  respect  v/a, 
the  subject  of  considerable  favorable  comment  on  the  bleachers 
and  in  the  grand  stand." 

Now,  for  comparison  follows  an  account  of  the  same  game  in 
the  vernacular : 

"  The  Grays  and  the  Hustlers  slam-banged  each  other  in  in.e 
final  game  of  the  series  yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  Grays  ran 
away  with  the  candy,  4  to  3.  Both  teams  uncorked  the  ginger 
bottle  at  the  getaway  and  danced  through  the  whole  perform- 
ance for  the  snappiest  work  of  the  season. 

"  Rock  was  the  star  with  the  stick.  The  little  Centerdale  lad 
toed  the  plate  with  two  in  the  fifth,  bumped  a  bender  on  the 
trademark,  and  zipped  it  to  the  fence  for  .t  triple.  He  encored  in 
the  seventh  for  a  smashing  single,  and  thi  bleachers  aeroplaned 
their  emotions  as  two  more  tallies  tickled  the  scoreboard." 

"  Now  that's  something  like  it,"  comments  The  Journal's  ex- 
pert. '■  No  words  wasted,  no  attempt  to  give  details  in  the  ro  nd- 
about  way  the  professor  solemnly  declares  is  correct  English." 

Likewise  are  the  nicknames  of  baseball  teams  defended,  and 
all  the  joyous  slang  of  the  game.  "  Fan  "  is  far  more  effecxivd 
than  its  definition,  "  a  baseball  spectator  affected  by  enthusi- 
asm." To  call  a  player  "  a  bonehead  "  will  make  him  realize  his 
deficiencies  more  completely  than  if  one  merely  implies  that  he 
is  "not  as  intelligent  as  he  might  be."  And  the  term  "bush 
leaguer  "  is  more  significant  than  the  phrase  "a  young  man  just 
being  broken  into  baseball." 
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NORDAU   PLUCKS   "CHANTICLEER" 

IT  HAS  BEEN  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  Edmund  Ros- 
tand that  his  "  Chanticleer  "  has  been  burlesqued  in  print 
and  on  the  stage  in  this  country  before  the  play  itself  has 
become  known  to  the  American  public.  That  the  principal 
characteis  are  costumed  as  barnyard  fowls  is  the  only  fact  about 
the  play  that  has  produced  any  genei-al  impression.  So  it  is  of 
moment  when  a  writer  of  the  international  fame  of  Max  Nordau 
essays,  as  he  does  in  The  Bookman  for  June,  to  strip  "  Chanti- 
cleer "  of  his  feathers  and  to  show  us  what  manner  of  biped  lies 
beneath  the  novel  plumage  on 
which  our  attention  has  hith- 
erto been  concentrated. 

Altho  wonderful  is  the  magic 
of  Rostand,  the  dramatist,  in 
"Cyrano"  and  "L'Aiglon,"  yet 
Nordau  maintains  that, 

**  An  evil  blow  was  dealt  to 
Ro.stand  when  the  attempt  was 
originally  made  to  stamp  'Chan- 
ticleer '  as  a  classic  creation  of 
lofty  character.  It  is  a  light 
play  of  a  mirthful  dramatist's 
caprice.  .  .  .  People  praise  the 
novelty  of  the  idea  of  bringing 
animals  upon  the  stage  and 
making  them  think,  feel,  act, 
and  talk  like  human  beings. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  personal 
invention  of  Rostand.  Even 
the  supei-ficial  scholar  knows  at 
least  the  dog  and  its  '  av,  av  ' 
in  the  '  Wasps,'  the  hoopoe  with 
its  '  eiiopopopopopopopopopopoi 
io  io  io  '  and  the  other  feath- 
ered folk  in  the  '  Birds, '  the 
chorus  of  frogs  and  their  '  Brek- 
ekekex  '  in  the  '  Frogs  '  of  Ar- 
istophanes. " 

Rostand,  however,  unlike  Ar- 
istophanes, humanizes  his  ani- 
mals, and  uses  them  not  for 
comic  effect  alone,  but  also  to 
express  the  higher  sentiments 
and  emotions : 


■  CHANTICLKKR 


'■  For   what   purpose    is     this 
elaborate  disguise  ?      Why  don 

the  animal  mask  ?     And  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  poet  to  give 
a  reason  for  this  affectation." 

Analyzing  the  dramatis  personam,  Nordau  continues : 

"The  cock  is  Rostand's  idea  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  is 
the  faithful  father  of  a  family,  who  protects  his  relatives 
against  every  peril  with  wise  caution  and,  if  necessary,  with 
heroic  courage.  He  is  the  inspired  bard,  who  thinks  himself 
the  creator  of  the  glories  of  the  world  when  he  feels  them 
strongly,  sings  of  them,  and  makes  them  understood  by  less 
open,  le.ss  susceptible  natures.  He  is  imbued  by  his  lofty  mis- 
sion. .  .  .  And  even  when,  in  the  conflict  with  stern  reality,  he 
is  compelled  to  wake  to  the  perception  that  he  is  not  so  neces- 
sary to  the  world  as  he  has  i)er.suaded  himself,  he  does  not, 
therefore,  renounce  his  office  of  priest  and  seer 

"This  sounds  very  beautiful  and  is  excellently  adapted  to 
please  the  well-meaning,  who  consider  idealism  and  patiiotism 
as  signs  of  civil  respectability.  Only  Chanticleer' if  idealism  is 
of  the  cheap  sort  that  exhausts  itself  in  high-sounding  phiases, 
and  his  pati-iotism  only  believes  itself  genuine  when  it  is  com- 
pleted by  hatred  of  foreigners.  .  .  .  He  believes  himself  an 
original  Gallic,  glorious  French  cock,  and  yet  has  noticeably 
much  Chinese  about  him. 

"  Other  symbols  are  the  Hen  PheaHanf,  the  Hldikhird,  the 
Guinea  Fon-I,  the  Peacock,  the  Nifjht  Birds.  They  have  about 
as  much  profundity  of  intelligence  as  the  bard,  patriot,  and 
man  of  worth  s\'mbol  of  Chanticleer.'' 


l]i  "The  Barnyard  Roiiieo"  the  physical  and  feathered  features 
ot  Kostand"s  FouUry  Drama  are  being  parodied  in  New  York  before  the 
original  play,  with  its  intellectual  significanee,  has  been  presented. 


And  what  has  Rostand  tried  to  express  through  these  toil- 
somely devised  symbols  ?     First: 

"  The  action,  the  adventure  of  the  Cock  who  abandons  home 
and  family  in  order  to  follow  the  Hen  Pheasant,  the  brilliant 
foreign  temptress,  forgets  in  his  sensual  intoxication  his  duty, 
his  faith  in  himself,  his  mission,  loses  his  ability,  but  oppor- 
tunely comes  to  his  senses  and  finds  his  way  back  to  his  accu- 
rately measured  sphere  of  work.     This  act  teaches : 

"  Stay  in  the  country,  support  yourself  honestly,  always  do 
your  duty  worthily,  make  no  side  steps,  devoutly  shun  sin  in 
glistening  plumage,  join  yourself  heart  and  hand  to  your  native 
country,  defend  your  highest  possessions,  youi'  ideals.  Here  we 
have  the  complete  collection  of  the  best  tested  rules  of  life  of 

good  citizens,  an  edifying  cate- 
chism of  officially  gaged  praise- 
worthy sentiments,  the  safest 
life  guide  since  the  '  Easter 
Egg, '  of  the  good  canon  Chris- 
toph  Schmid  which,  in  my  boy- 
hood days,  was  the  most  highly 
recommended  story-book  for 
juvenile  readers." 

Second  comes  the  inserted 
episode  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Night  Birds  against  the  Cock, 
and  the  great  reception  at  the 
home  of  the  society  lady,  the 
Gninea  Fowl.     This,  we  learn, 

"  is  a  satire  upon  the  literary 
and  social  world  which  would 
be  delicious  if  it  did  not  appear 
with  so  boastful  and  important 
an  air.  To  require  unprece- 
dented efforts  of  the  manage- 
ment, put  two  continents  on  the 
tiptoe  of  excitement,  proclaim 
by  all  the  heralds  an  eternal 
climax  of  universal  fiction,  in 
order  to  show  by  some  inoffen- 
sive, tho  very  pretty  epigrams, 
the  folly  of  an  esthetic  dandy, 
a  few  decadent,  word-distorting 
simpletons,  and  a  feminine 
Barnum  with  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing-room sensations,  is  really  an 
error  against  all  the  laws  of 
measure  and  proportion.  And 
this  combination  of  the  Brood 
of  Night  against  the  proclaimers 
of  the  snn — how  solemn,  how 
tragical !  With  what  emphasis 
the  poet  takes  sides  with  the  light  against  the  gloom!  With 
what  heroic  courage  he  defends  the  sun  against  the  powers 
of  darkness  !  He  is  again  fighting  the  ancient  battle  of  day  with 
midnight,  celebrated  in  the  oldest  song.  '  Chanticleer  '  is 
the  last  outcome  of  the  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  myth,  which 
here,  like  all  primeval  myths,  ends  in  the  nursery." 

It  is  unworthy  of  Rostand,  Nordau  holds,  to  speak  "  in 
person  from  the  beak  of  the  glorious  cock  "  against  his  enemies 
and  detractors,  symbolized  in  the  screech-owls,  the  toads,  the 
capons,  and  the  blackbird.  "  Cyrano  "  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  these.  Many  of  the  verses  are  clever,  but  miss  fire  on 
the  stage.  Instead  of  human  beings  full  of  individuality,  we 
have  before  us  abstractions  clothed  in  animal  forms — "  a 
series  of  words  bedecked  with  beaks  and  plumage."     Finally, 

"  '  Chanticleer  '  is  no  woi'k  of  art,  scarcely  a  trick  of  art.  It 
entertains  by  a  Philistinism  of  sentiment  which  is  rather  en- 
hanced than  veiled  by  the  exaggerated  romantic  poesy  of  the 
decorations,  and  too  often  clouded  by  errors  in  taste,  sucH  as 
the  numerous  inadequate  images  and  traveling  uncle  jests.  A 
number  of  pretty  conceits  and  pleasing  verses  can  not  save  it. 
It  will  disappear  when  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  aroused 
by  extravagant  advertising,  is  satisfied.  '  Cyrano  '  and 
'  L'Aiglon  '  have  no  rival  in  '  Chanticleer.'  " 


BURLESQUKD. 
physical   and   feathered 
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T.  ROOSEVELT,  LITERARY  CRITIC 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  claim  to  the  title  of  critic-at- 
larpe  to  the  universe  is  now  confirmed  in  other  lands 
besides  his  own.  Still,  tho  his  verdicts  on  politics,  ethics, 
sociologj',  biologry,  and  sundry  other  sciences  and  arts  of  peace 
and  war  have  themselves  furnished  occupation  for  countless 
pens,  his  standing?  as  a  master  of  literary  criticism  has  not  been 
so  generally  recognized,  tho  his  position  as  a  man  of  letters 
has  long  been  acknowledged.  We  are  reminded  that  "  as  Presi- 
dent, he  was,  as  Lord  Morley  once  said,  '  a  man  of  letters  tem- 
porarily called  to  other  duties  '  "—innumerable  other  duties,  in 
fact.  Summing  up  his  critical  ventures  Mr.  Allan  F.  Westcott 
writes  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"At  least  five  reviews  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
between  1890  and  1895 :  two  on  Captain  Mahan's  '  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  upon  History  '  (1890)  and  '  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  the  French  Revolution  '  (1892),  a  third  dealing  with  Capt. 
J.  G.  Bourke's  "  On  the  Border  with  Crook  '  (1891),  a  fourth  on 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent's  biography  of  the  Southern  novelist  Simms 
(1892),  and  the  last  on  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  *  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain'  (1895).  There  is  also  a  discussion  of 
Parkman's  histories  in  The  Independent  (November  24,  1892), 
an  appreciation  of  Brander  Matthews's  '  Introduction  to  Ameri- 
can Literature'  in  The  Bookman  (1896),  and  in  The  Century 
for  January,  1907,  an  article  on  the  Irish  Sagas." 

As  might  be  expected,  "Americanism  "  is  a  quality  in  the 
writings  of  others  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  especially  extols.  Thus, 
in  reviewing  Captain  Bourke's  volume,  he  declares  that 

"  Not  the  least  of  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  Captain 
Bourke's  book  is  its  healthy  and  thoroughgoing  Americanism. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  adequate  tribute  paid  to  the 
generals  and  soldiers  who  have  done  honor  to  the  nation  by  their 
feats  of  arms  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  profound  peace." 

Again,  he  commends  Prof.  Brander  Matthews's  "  American 
Literature  "  because  of  the  author's  "  insistence  upon  what 
American  literature  really  is." 

Mr.  Westcott  presents  as  "  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
narrative  style  at  its  best,"  the  following  extract  from  his  re- 
view of  "  On  the  Border  with  Crook  " : 

"  Captain  Bourke  brings  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  campaign  amid  the  snow-clad  wastes  of  northern 
Wyoming.  He  shows  us  the  march  of  the  troops  through  the 
Arctic  severity  of  the  weather  ;  the  ground  like  iron  under  their 
feet,  while  sun-dogs  glimmered  luridly  in  the  foggy  sky.  He 
then  describes  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  Cheyenne  village, 
and  McKenzie's  night  march  through  a  vast  grim  canon  of  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains.  In  stirring  words  he  portrays  the  halt 
of  the  white  troops  and  their  red  allies  so  near  the  Cheyenne 
camp  that  they  could  hear  the  ominous  throbbing  of  the  war- 
drums  and  the  pattering  of  feet  and  the  shouts  of  the  dancers, 
as  the  warriors  celebrated  a  recent  surprize  of  a  Shoshone 
village.  Then  he  describes  the  thundering  rush  with  which  the 
red  horsemen  stormed  the  camp  at  dawn,  the  foremost  in  the 
charge  being  the  Indian  allies,  headed  by  half  a  dozen  West 
Point  officers  and  white  scouts;  the  Pawnees  being  led  by  their 
own  medicine-men,  sitting  naked  and  unmoved  on  their  horses 
and  crooning  weirdly  on  their  sacred  flageolets  in  the  midst  of 
the  hail  of  bullets.  After  this  came  the  flight  and  slaughter, 
the  destruction  of  the  Cheyenne  camp,  the  capture  of  the  Chey- 
enne pony  herd,  and  of  all  the  goods  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as 
their  ghastly  trophies  of  former  victories,  including  scalps, 
necklaces  of  finger-bones,  and  the  dried  hands  and  arms  not 
only  of  men,  but  of  women  and  little  children.  Yet  all  day  long 
the  Cheyennes,  as  remarkable  for  their  bravery  as  for  their  in- 
human cruelty,  stood  at  bay,  and  withdrew  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  begin  their  long  flight,  fraught  with  unspeakable  hard- 
.ship  and  suffering,  through  the  iron  winter  weather,  to  the 
camp  at  Crazy  Horse." 

Of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  style  Mr.  Westcott  says  further; 

"  Whatever  its  defects,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  style  is  strikingly  his 
own,  and  its  peculiarities  appear  even  in  a  colorless  review.  As 
Mr.  Lodge  has  truthfully  said,  his  writing  is  never  '  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  thought.'     Concealment,  or  even  discre- 


tion of  statement,  is  as  far  from  the  character  of  the  style  as 
it  is  from  the  character  of  the  man.  His  meaning  is  as  open 
as  daylight,  without  the  shading,  the  discrimination,  the  arti- 
fices, the  studied  and  often  feeble  graces  of  writers  who  pon- 
der over  their  phrases.  Outspokenness,  downrightness,  pun- 
gency, and  in  descriptive  passages  a  fondness  for  the  brighter 
colors  and  the  louder  music — these  are  the  characteristics  that 
appear  in  everything  he  has  written." 


JOHN  HAY'S  LOST   INSPIRATION 

THAT  STRANGE  mental  phenomenon  of  literary  inspi- 
ration, which  seems  to  the  writer  to  come  wholly  from 
without  and  to  be  distinct  from  his  own  personality,  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  some  reminiscences  of  John  Hay  con- 
tained in  George  Cary  Eggleston's  "  Recollections  of  a  Varied 
Life."  When  Colonel  Hay's  "  Pike  County  Ballads  "  with  their 
quaint  turns  of  thought  and  speech  were  published,  they  speedily 
became  the  sensation  of  the  world  of  letters.  They  were  dis- 
cust  everywhere.  Their  characteristic  phrases  became  current 
coin  of  conversation.  They  were  studied  as  a  new  and  effective 
foi'm  of  literary  expression.  Pious  critics  shook  their  heads 
over  what  some  regarded  as  the  blasphemy  of  such  phrases  as 
"  a  durned  sight  better  business  than  loafin'  round  the  throne, " 
to  which  "  Little  Breeches  "  owed  some  part  of  its  popularity. 
Mr.  Eggleston,  then  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home,  wrote  to 
Colonel  Hay  offering  a  price  such  as  few  if  any  authors  received 
at  that  time,  for  another  "  Pike  County  ballad,"  but, 

"  It  was  of  no  use.  He  said  that  the  price  offered  '  fairly  took 
his  breath  away, '  but  told  me  with  the  emphasis  of  serious  as- 
surance that  he  *  could  not  write  a  Pike  County  ballad  to  save 
his  life. '  '  That  was  what  they  call  a  "  pocket  mine, "  '  he  added, 
'and  it  is  completely  worked  out.'  " 

In  1902,  when  Colonel  Hay  was  at  the  height  of  his  career  rs 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Eggleston  heard  from  his  own  lips  tha 
following  story  of  the  inception  of  the  famous  ballads.  Said 
Secretary  Hay : 

"  I  was  staying  for  a  time  at  a  hospitable  country  house,  and 
on  a  hot  summer  Sunday  I  went  with  the  rest  to  church  where 
I  listened  to  a  sermon.  In  the  course  of  it  the  good  old  parson 
— who  hadn't  a  trace  of  humorous  perception  in  his  make-up — 
droned  out  a  story  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  '  Little 
Breeches. '  " 

There  in  the  warm,  drowsy  atmosphere  the  listener's  mind 
played  with  the  story,  thinking  how  it  would  strike  the  Pike 
County  mind.  There  are  two  counties  of  this  name,  one  in  . 
Illinois  and  one  in  Missouri,  facing  each  other  across  the  Miss- 
issippi River,  characteristic  in  dialect  and  mode  of  thought. 
"  When  I  left  the  church  that  Sunday, "  continued  Secretary  Hay, 

"  I  was  full  to  the  lips  of  an  imaginary  Pike  County  version  of 
the  preacher's  story,  and  on  the  train,  as  I  journeyed  to  New 
York,  I  entertained  myself  by  writing  '  Little  Breeches.'  The 
thing  was  done  merely  for  my  own  amusement,  without  the 
smallest  thought  of  print.  But  when  I  showed  it  to  Whitelaw 
Reid  he  seized  the  manuscript  and  published  it  in  The  Tribune. 
"  By  that  time  the  lilt  and  swing  of  the  Pike  County  ballad 
had  taken  possession  of  me.  I  was  filled  with  the  Pike  County 
spirit,  as  it  were,  and  the  humorous  side  of  my  mind  was  enter- 
tained by  its  rich  possibilities.  Within  a  week  after  the  appear- 
ance of  '  Little  Breeches  '  in  print  all  the  Pike  County  ballads 
were  written.  After  that  the  impulse  was  completely  gone 
from  me.  There  was  absolutely  no  possibility  of  another  thing 
of  the  kind.  When  you  asked  me  for  something  of  the  kind  for 
Hearth  and  Home,  I  told  you  truly  that  I  simply  could  not  pro- 
duce it.  There  were  no  more  Pike  County  ballads  in  me,  and 
there  never  have  been  any  since.  Let  me  tell  you  a  queer 
thing  about  that.  From  the  hour  when  the  last  of  the  ballads 
was  written  until  now,  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  that  they 
were  mine,  that  my  mind  had  anything  to  do  with  their  crea- 
tion, or  that  they  bore  any  trace  of  kinship  to  my  thought  or 
my  intellectual  impulses.  They  seem  utterly  foreign  to  me — as 
foreign  as  if  I  had  first  encountered  them  in  print,  as  the  work 
of  somebody  else.     It  is  a  strange  feeling." 
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Be  Sure  Your  Hose 
Are  "Holeproof 


» 


No  one  need  now  sacrifice  wear  and  com- 
fort to  get  perfect  style  and  fit. 
Neither    is    it  now   necessary   to   sacrifice  style 
J^  and  fit  to  get  wear. 

Since  Holeproof  Hose  came  there  is  no  more  need 
of  the  darning  basket. 
For  here  is  found  the  remarkable  combination  of  wear, 
style  and  fit.      Yet  this  unusual  hose  is  sold  at  price  of 
the  ordinary. 

You  pay  no  more  for  "Holeproof"  than  for  ordinary  hose 

which  lack  the  guarantee  and  other  "Holeproof"  features. 

Please  remember  that  there  is  but  one     Holeproof     Hosiery. 

"Holeproof"  are  made  by  but  one  firm.    "Holeproof"  is  the 

original  guaranteed  hosiery. 

Its  success  was  instantaneous.   The  orders  poured  in  upon  us.   "Send 

more  Holeproof"  was  the  universal  cry. 

Other  manufacturers  seeing  "Holeproof"   success,   attempted  to  ride 
to  popularity  on  the  record  this  remarkable  Hosiery  made  for  itself 
Haifa  hundred  other  kinds  were  rushed  upon  the  market. 
But  the  public  were  not  deceived — they  demanded  "Holeproof." 
We  have  increased  our  capacity,  and  we  will  total  over  6,000,000 
pairs  during  the  year  19 10.      Now- all  can  have  the  original  guaran- 
teed  hosiery. 

Compare  all  kinds  carefully — then  we  know  you   will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  is  but  one  Holeproof  Hosiery. 

floleproomosieru 

^OR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 


Silk  Sox  Now  Within  the 
Purse  of  All 

All  can  now  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Silk 
Hosiery. 
Until  "Holeproof"  came  there  were  but 
few  who  felt  that  they  could  afford  this  luxury. 
Not  because  of  the  original  cost,  but  because 
of  their  jxjor  wearinjj  qualities — a  time  or  two 
and  they  were  ready  for  the  rag  bag. 
Now    come  Holeproof  Silk  Sox  with  the 
"Holeproof"  guarantee. 
Three  pairs  wear  you  three  months  with- 
out holes  or  you  get  new  hose  free. 
The  ])rice  is  $2.00  for  an  attractive  box 
of  three  pair. 

All   the    Newest    Summer 
Shades  Now  on  Display 

There  are  1 1   different  and   very   attractive 
colors  for  men.      For   women    there   are   6 
liainty  colors.     The  children's  hose  are  made 
n  2  colors. 


Our  Matchless  25c  Hose 

Our  famous  25c  hose  have  never  been  equalled 
at  the  price — no  one  can  buy  finer  hose  than  these. 

The  finest  hosiery  is  yours  at  the  cost  of  tiie 
commonplace. 

Six  pairs  of  men's  "Holeproof"  guaranteed  for 
six  months  cost  but  ^1.50.  Our  extra  light  weights 
cost  $2.00.  The  mercerized,  finished  like  silk, 
$3.00.      One  color  or  newest  colors  assorted. 

The  women  and  children,  too.  Six  pairs  of 
women's  hose  cost  $2.00.  The  mercerized,  $3.00. 
Children's  hose,  $2.00  for  six  pair. 

The  Genuine  Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  right 
dealers'  names. 

Where  we  have  no  dealers  we'll  ship  direct.  Tlu- 
charges  we      prepay  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Be  sure  your  hose  bears  our  mark.  Look  for  it 
u))on  the  toe.  Write  for  our  free  book,  "  How  to 
Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 


THE  HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  469  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Republic. 
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in  Zu 


Raiit!  Rain!!  Rain!!!      All  in  vain!    / 

If  you   lack    >snap    and    want    ginger, 
uje,ihe  old    established    counter^sign 

/     Zu  Zu       / 

/  to  the  grocerman      /  / 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  ZU  ZU    that  wasn't  good 

/   /        No!  Never!!  ,~    " 


NATIONAL     BISCUIT     COMPANY 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


Out-  liurntr  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  orrlinaiy  oil  lampx;  eix  16  candle 
powHicl.ctric  bulbs  — Fix  16  candle 
rM  iwer  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jet^.  Oo>t»  2  ct».  per  week.  Pro- 
diK-es  a  pure,  white,  steadv,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles,  livery 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
eil    W'rite  for  rataloy, 

TIIK  RKST  I.I«;ilT  CO. 
»-.!   U.  .'>th  .'^t..  Cantoa.  4Jk 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Himyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
A.void      Substitutes 


"Some  live^'^^^^^^Te  likc= 

tioes 

l-he  more  \<oxrv>^^^-\\\z  brighrer" 
Busy  wives  who  use  S  AP  Q  L.I  Q 
n^y^r  seem  ^o  grow  old.Try  6.  ca.ke  •  - 


Jime  sJ5,  191m 

PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

ON    THE   ENGINEER'S    "  RUN  " 

NO  man  elude.-^  death  oftoiier  or  more  11:11- 
rowly  than  tlie  locomotive  engineer, 
saj'.s  Mr.  Thaddeus  S.  Dayton,  writing  in 
Harper's  Weekly.  On  a  fast  train  the  danger 
threatens  and  is  gone  in  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. Th(j  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  some  of 
those  ■■  clo.se  calls  "  which  every  engineer 
Kiust  reckon  on  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
There  are  a  few  cases,  we  are  told,  when  Provi- 
dence steps  in  and  averts  a  disaster  which 
seems  inevitable. 

The  most  reiuarkahle  instance  of  this  sort 
liap{)('ned  many  years  ago  on  a  railway  in 
eastern  Missouri.  The  story  was  told  recently 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors. 

( )ne  summer  morning  a  twelve-car  ti'ain 
containing  the  members  of  a  Smaday-school 
was  bound  for  a  picnic  at  a  point  about  fifty 
miles  distant.  Altho  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less when  the  excursion  started,  the  train  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  half-way  when  a 
thunder-storm  broke.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. The  engineer  was  worried  for  fear  the 
terrific  downpour  might  cause  a  washout  or 
a  spreading  of  the  rails,  and  he  slowed  down 
to  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

As  the  train  swimg  aroimd  a  curve  and  ap- 
proached a  small  station  which  it  was  to 
pass  without  stopping,  the  engineer,  peering 
through  the  broken  ciu-tain  of  rain,  saw  that 
the  switch  just  ahead  was  open.  It  meant  a 
terrible  disaster.  He  closed  his  throttle  and 
put  on  the  brakes  in  an  instant. 

■'  Better  stick  to  it,"  he  shouted  to  his  fire- 
man. 

"I  mean  to,"  was  the  answer.  "God  help 
us  all!" 

His  last  words  were  drowned  by  a  terrific 
crash  of  thunder  which  came  simultaneously 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  that  seemed  to  strike 
th(!  ground  just  ahead  of  the  engine.  The 
next  thing  they  knew  they  were  past  the  sta- 
tion, still  riding  safely  on  the  main-line  rails. 

The  train  came  to  a  stop,  and  the  engineer 
and  conductor  hurried  back  to  discover  what 
had  happened  and  how  the  train  had  passed 
the  open  switch.  They  found  that  the  light- 
ning had  struck  squarely  between  the  switch 
and  the  rail  and  had  closed  the  switch. 

"  It  was  the  act  of  Ood,"  said  th    engineer. 

More  often  the  story  of  a  close  call  is  "a 
tale  of  quick-thinking  heroism.  '  \\\'  are 
told  of  an  engineer  whose  presence  of  mi'.d 
saved  scores  of  lives  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  one 
December  day  a  few  years  ago: 

A  freight  train  was  going  up  a  steep  grade 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  station  when  the 
couplings  l>roke  between  the  third  and  fourth 
cars  from  the  end.  and  they  began  to  roll 
down  hill  at  a  terrific  sp(>ed.  A  long  passen- 
ger train  had  just  arriv<>d  and  Avas  .staniling 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  runaway  cars.  The 
engineer  of  the  passenger  train  saw  the  ap- 
proactiing  tlanger  and  realized  in  a- flash  that 
the  on-rushing  cars  must  be  stopt  at  all  haz- 
ards before  they  reached  the  station.  Othtr- 
w  ise  there  would  be  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  Fe 
uncoupled   his   engine,    sprang   into   the   ca'  , 

\  lVh4>leNi»iii<' Toiiii* 
tlorMlortrK   Aa-ifl   I'hosphatf 

Quickl.\-  rilicves  thiit  ficliiit;  of  exhaiitftiou  flue  \' 
summer  lieat,  ovcrwurk  or  iiisoiuuia. 
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DRINKING  "ICED"  SALADA  TEA 


is  one  of  Nature's  compensations  for 
summer  heat.  Note  that  "Salada" 
Tea  is  specified  because  it  is  the  best 
Ceylon  Tea,  and  Ceylon  Tea  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 


Icetl  ''Salada^Tea  not  only  cools  and 
comforts,  but  it  strengthens  and  sustains.  It 
is  not  merely  one  kind  of  cooling  drink, 
but  the  one  and  only  cooling  beverage  which 
overcomes  the  eiTects  of  heat  as  well  as  the 
heat  itself. 


Iced  "Salada"  takes  away  heai 
fatigue,  revives  the  energies  that  droop 
from  exhaustion  and  while  decreasing 
the  temperature  increases  the  vitality 
of  the  body. 


"ICED"  SALADA  TEA— HOW  TO  MAKE  IT 

I'se  about  one-quarter  more  of  the  drj''  leaf  than  you  would  when 
making  tea  to  be  served  hot.  Pour  on  boiling  water  and  allow  tea 
to  steep  five  full  minutes  (all  the  good  can  be  extracted  in  that 
timei.  Pour  off  the  tea  intt)  another  vessel  and  allow  it  to  cool 
gradually;  then  ice  and  lemon  ma\   he  added. 


SOME     DON'TS 

Don't  pour  Ao/ tea  on  ice.  If  you  do  its  delicate  flavor  \\U\  \>t 
dissipated.  Don't  put  /lo/  tea  in  the  refrigerator  to  cool.  If  you  do 
it  will  spoil  in  short  order.  Iced  tea  should  be  made  two  hours  be- 
fore serving,  never  use  any  artificial  meins  of  cooling  until  reaih 
to  serve. 


Ask  your  grocer  for  a  ten-cent  trial  package  of  "Salada"  Ceylon  Tea.  It  makes  40  cups.  If  for 
any  reason  ycnir  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin). 
We  will  mail  a  package  to  you  and  see  that  your  grocer  is  supplied. 
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Salada"  Tea  Co., 


Depl.  "A" 
198  W.  Broadway,  New  York 


Ytarly  Sslfs  Ovtr  20,000.000  Packa«e«        HR.\NC HF..'^— lioston.  Hiiffalo.   Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  IMttsburfj,  St,  I.o\iis,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada 


and  opened  the  throttle.  The  l)ig  engine 
Ixmnded  forward  like  a  spirited  horse  struck 
with  a  whip.  M  the  last  moment  before  the 
collision  the  engineer  .shut  off  steam  and 
jumped.  He  landed  uidiurt  in  a  heaj)  of  ein- 
dens.  The  engine  crashed  into  the  runaway 
cars,  and  an  instant  later  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  locf)inotive  or  the  cars  hut  a  mass 
of  wreckage.     At   least  a  hundred  lives  were  | 

saved  by  the  engineer's  prompt  action.  I 

I 
Occasionally  a  fastening  of  one  of  the  great  | 

driving-rods  will  break.  Then  at  every  revo- i 
lution  of  the  wheel  to  which  the  other  end  is 
attached,  the  great  steel  bar.  weighing  .sev- 
eral thousand  pounds,  will  come  ''swinging 
like  a  Titan's  Ihiii,"  beating  three  hundred 
strokes   a   minute. 

No  disaster  comes  so  imexpeetedly  and  is 
so  much  dreadeil  as  this.  Almost  invariaMy 
it  happens  when  the  engine  is  running  at  high 
speed.     AMien  a  driver  breaks  it  is  a  miracle ' 

Our  readers  are 


if  the  men  in  the  cab  escape  with  their  lives. 
If  they  do  sur\ive,  and  by  their  heroism  sue 
ceed  in  .stopping  the  train  and  avoiding  a 
wreck,  despite  the  rain  of  lilows  from  this 
huge  flail  of  steel,  their  act  brings  forth  a 
greater  measm-e  of  praise  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  bravery  that  the  railroad  knows. 
Only  the  other  day  one  of  the  driving-rods 
of  a  fast  passenger  locomotive  broke  while  the 
train  was  running  more  than  sixty  miles  an 
hour  down  the  steep  grades  of  Pickerel  Moun- 
tain. In  an  instant  the  whirling  bar  of  steel 
had  smashed  the  cab  and  broken  the  con- 
trolling mechanism,  so  that  it  was  imjjossible 
to  bring  the  train  to  a  stop  by  ordinary  means. 
The  great  locomotive  lunged  forward  like  a 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

SHOES 

$5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50  &  $2 


THE  STANDARD 
FOR  30  YEARS. 

Millions  of  men  wear 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  the  low- 
est prices,  quality  con- 
sidered, in  the  world. 
Made  upon  honor,  of  the 
bestleathers.bythemost 
skilled  workmen,  in  all 
the  latest  fashions. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $5.00  and 
$4,00  shoes  equal  Custom 
Bench  Work  costing  $6  to  $8 


runaway  horse  that  had  thrown  its  rider.     In 

sojut?  way,  however.  Lutz,  the  engineer,  had    Boys'Shnes,  $3.  $2^50&li2. 

<wr"ir>i«l     iniiirv         TTp    erf>nt     to    the     onnosite         W.  I,.   Dourl.is  ;.'imiaiilci-s  thfir  VHhii'  l)y  Rtiinipuik;  liis 
e.scap<<l     mjur>.        lie    inpi.    lO    UR     "PP"- "^     name  ami  i>ri. eon  the  l oMi.     Look  loi  U.    Tak.-  .\o 

side  of  the  cab  and  climbed  out  through  the    «ii»>»tiiiii«-.  /^ist  <•„/,.,■ /:i/,'Ms. 

.      ,  1        ,      ■^        ^       ^         J.  1  A«k  voiir  fifiiler  lor  \\  .   L.   l>uiit;l:is  sliofs.    II  not 

little  window   upon   the   l)OIJer  to  trv  to  re:iell  forsaldiiyourtownwriU^  for  Man  OnlerCatalovr, showing 

...  ,,.  .       '  1-  .1  how  to  orner  by  mail.    Shoes  okIimimI  dlri^cl  from  lailory 

>ome  of   the   eonlrolling  apparatus  irom   the  delivered  free  "'   '    ■>"■"■  '-  ■•— -!•--  ■>••-« 

outside.      He    was    working    himself    astride  j 
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Send  for  and  study  our 
book: 

"Concrete  Houses 
and  Cottages'* 

in  two  volumes,  each  con- 
taining 120  homes  with  floor 
plans.     One  dollar  each 

Oth' r  liooks  in  Ihe 
Atlas  Ceiiicnt  Librar>-  are 
'  ««fr»le    Ciinitrnftion 

Abont   the   Home  and 

en   iti»  Kam Krcr 

*«i»er»le     in     lli^hway 

rontirurilon $1.00 

<^onrrpir     In     Itallroad 

ronktrnrilon 1.00 

Ufinforred  loiifrele  In 

^'afiory  <'on<itriieili>n 

id'livcry  rharjfp) 10 

I'oarrete    Cottnges Fn-e 

*'oaere(e    Garsi^rs Vrve 


A  house  of  concrete  does 
not  depreciate  in  value 

When  it  is  built  it  is  finished.  It  requires  no  repairs.  A 
home  of  other  material  depreciates  faster  than  the  land  on 
which  it  stands  increases  in  value.  Concrete  insures  the 
stability  of  your  home  and  the  stability  of  its  value. 

But  in  considering  concrete  remember,  that 

A   — •-•i  A        ^51  PORTLAND 

A I  LAbCEMENT 

MAKES  THE    BEST   CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  pure  and  its  quality  is  absolutely 
uniform.  It  is  made  from  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock. 
It  contains  no  furnace  slag.  It  is  the  brand  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal. 


WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  STAINLESS 

ATLAS-WHITE 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

The  atlas  Portland  CEMENT  Co.,  Dept.  64,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.     Over  50.000  barrels  per  day. 


$TYL& 

Economy 


worth ;    W 


The  ' '  Day  of  the  Collar  "  is  the  test  of  its 
The  ' '  Collar  of  the  Day  "  has  proved  its  worth 

Imagine  wearing  the  same  collar  and  cuffs  morn- 
ing, noon  and  evening  for  60  consecutive  days, 
wilh  no  laundering,  yet  always  clean  !  It  is  pos- 
sible with  LITHOLIN  only.  When  soiled  you 
wipe  them  while  as  new — on  or  off,  with  a  damp 
cloth.  They  save  expense  daily,  and  are  always 
neat  and  dressy,  being  cut  in  every  up-to-date 
style,  and  in  all  sizes.  Keep  their  shape,  do 
not  wilt  01  fray,  and  have  that  dull  linen  finish. 

Collars  25c.      Cuffs  50c. 

Avoid  Imitations  and  Substitutes. 

//  not  at  your  dealer's,   send,  giving  styles,   size,    number 

■wanted,  with  remittance,  and  we  will  mail  postpaid. 

Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  CO.,         7  Waverly  l>lace,  New  York 


along  the  scorching  boiler  when  suddenly  the 
engine  struck  a  curve,  which  it  took  at  ter- 
rific speed.  The  shock  half  threw  the  en- 
gineer from  his  perilous  position,  but  he 
saved  himself  by  grasping  the  bell-rcp?.  Then 
he  worked  himself  down  along  the  uninjured 
side  of  the  swaying  locomotive  to  where  he 
could  open  one  of  the  principal  steam-valves. 
A  cloud  of  vapor  rushed  forth  with  a.  tremen- 
dous roar.  Altho  robbed  of  its  power,  the 
locomotive  did  not  slacken  speed  until  it 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Then  little 
by  little  the  threshing  of  the  great  driving- 
rod,  which  was  pounding  the  upper  part  cf 
the  engine  to  pieces,  grew  slower,  and  finally 
it  stopt.  No  one  was  killed  or  injured,  and 
not  a  passenger  in  the  long  train  knew  until 
it  was  over  of  the  danger  that  had  been 
avoided  so  narrowly.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  bravery  of  the  engineer  one  of  the  worst 
wrecks  in  the  history  of  railroading  might 
have  resulted. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinarily  close  calls 
that  an  engineer  ever  had  occurred  on  a  West- 
ern railroad  last  year,  says  Mr.  Dayton: 

A  heavily-loaded  "flier"  was  sailing  along 
one  night  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  approaching  a  broad  river  that  was 
spanned  by  a  drawbridge,  which  was  some- 
times open  and  sometimes  closed.  The  train 
was  supposed  to  come  to  a  halt  and  the  en- 
gineer to  find  out.  If  all  was  well  he  would 
sound  the  whistle  and  proceed  slowly.  On 
this  night,  however,  the  long  train  rushed  on 
the  bridge  with  undiminished  speed.  Fortu- 
nately, the  draw  had  just  been  closed  and 
nothing  happened. 

The  engineer's  failure  to  stop  at  the  bridge 
was  the  first  intimation  that  the  fireman  had 
of  anything  wrong.  He  ran  around  to  the 
engineer's  side  of  the  cab,  shut  off  steam,  and 
applied  the  brakes.  He  found  the  engineer 
fallen  forward,  senseless,  with  an  ugly  gash 
in  his  head.  Beside  him  lay  the  stone  which 
had  inflicted  the  wound.  It  was  afterward 
established  beyond  question  that  in  some  in- 
explicable way  this  stone  had  been  picked 
up  by  the  engine  itself  while  moving  at  its 
"ireat  speed  and  hurled  into  the  cab.  If  the 
draw  had  not  been  closed  that  night  when 
the  "flier"  rushed  across  the  bridge  there 
would  have  been  another  accident  which 
would  have  added  to  the  story  of  railroad- 
ing a  mystery  almost  as  deep  as  any  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  the  sea. 

Such  things  as  these  make  the  engineers 
fatalists.  According  to  the  writer,  all  of 
them  believe  that  they  will  die  when  their 
time  comes,  and  there  isn't  much  use  of 
worrying  about  it.  The  Harper's  Weekly 
article  concludes  with  the  story  of  an  engi- 
neer on  a  Southv/estern  railroad  who  firmly 
believes  that  he  bears  a  charmed  life. 

Several  years  ago  he  was  hauling  a  long 
train  of  refrigerator-cars  loaded  with  fruit 
from  California  and  running  on  express  time. 
It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  hot  midsiunmer 
day.  The  track  stretched  for  miles  straight 
away  over  a  level  plain.  In  the  distance  a 
storm  seemed  to  have  broken,  and  the  en- 
gineer observed  that  it  seemed  to  be  moving 
diagonally  toward  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  dashed  into  a  torrent  of  rain,  and  then, 
preceded  by  an  ominous  hush,  he  heard  the 
roar  of  the  cyclone.  A  broad,  shallow  river 
spanned' by  a  wooden  bridge  lay  just  ahead. 


GKEAT    BKAK    !*PKING    VTATKR 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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Peering  through  the  darkness,  the  engineer 
fancied  that  he  saw  the  funnel-shaped  cloud 
embrace  and  obliterate  the  bridge.  The  next 
thing  that  he  knew  was  that  he  was  sailing 
through  the  air,  and  his  last  thought  was  that 
he  would  land  in  the  river  and  could  not 
swm. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  was 
lying  in  a  wheat-field  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  track  amid  the  debris  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  engine.  Much  to  his  surprize,  he  was 
still  alive.  He  struggled  to  his  knees  and 
saw  his  fireman  crawling  toward  him.  When 
the  storm  lulled  they  made  their  way  to  the 
track  and  thence  to  the  river.  A  mass  of 
wreckage  almost  dammed  the  stream.  In  its 
indescribable  confusion  they  recognized  what 
had  been  their  train.  The  cyclone  had  torn 
the  cab  free  and  carried  it  and  its  occupants 
to  safety.  They  were  the  only  ones  of  the 
train-crew  who  escaped. 


THE   PARDONED   POET'S   FAREWELL 

*  <  T  OHN  Carter,"  the  convict  whose  poems 
J  brought  him  pardon,  did  not  leave  his 
Minnesota  prison  without  a  farewell  message 
to  his  friends  within  its  walls.  This  "  last  will 
and  testament"  was  first  printed  in  the 
weekly  Prison  Mirror,  published  in  the  peni- 
tentiary'. The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  quotes  it  as 
follows : 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
Anglicus.  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  my 
collection  of  books  (amounting  to  some  6,000 
volumes)  to  Mr.  Van  D.,  in  memory  of  the 
not  altogether  unpleasant  hours  we  spent  to- 
gether, hours  marked  by  no  shadow  of  ani- 
mosity at  any  time.  We  could  not  be  happj', 
but  we  were  as  happy  as  we  could  be.  To  Dr. 
Van  D.  I  leave  my  mantle  of  originality,  and 
what  remains  of  the  veuve  diqriot,  in  memory 
of  encouragement  when  I  most  needed  it. 


A  DETERMINED  WOMAN 
Finally  Found  a  Food  that  Cared  Her. 


"When  I  first  read  of  the  remarkable 
effects  of  Grape-Nuts  food,  I  determined  to 
secure  some,"  says  a  woman  of  Salisbury, 
Mo.  "  At  that  time  there  was  none  kept  in 
this  town,  but  my  husband  ordered  some 
from  a  Chicago  traveler. 

"  I  had  been  greatly  afflicted  with  sudden 
attacks  of  cramps,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Tried  all  sorts  of  remedies  and  physicians, 
but  obtained  only  temporary  relief.  As  soon 
as  I  began  to  use  the  new  food  the  cramps 
disappeared  and  have  never  returned. 

"My  old  attacks  of  sick  stomach  were  a 
little  slower  to  yield,  but  by  continuing  the 
food,  that  trouble  has  disappeared  entirely. 
I  am  today  perfectly  well,  can  eat  anything 
and  everything  I  wish,  without  paying  the 
penalty  that  I  used  to  We  would  not  keep 
house  without  Grape-Nuts. 

"  My  husband  was  so  delighted  with  the 
benefits  I  received  that  he  has  been  recom- 
mending Grape-Nuts  to  his  customers  and 
has  built  up  a  very  large  trade  on  the  food. 
He  sells  them  by  the  case  to  many  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  county,  who  re- 
commend Grape-Nuts  very  general  ly.  There 
is  some  satisfaction  in  using  a  really  scienti- 
ficallv  prepared  food." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Stag^gard  Tread 


'T'HIS  TIRE  with  its  big 
rubber  studs  is  designed 
for   regular   dry-weather 
wear  and  will  go  as  far  as  a 
smooth  tread.    On  a  we 
strip  of  asphalt  or  in  a  Sum- 
mer shower  it  becomes  an 
anti-skid  tire.     No  need  to 
stop  to  put  on   emergency 
tires  or  chain  devices. 
With  Staggard  Treads  you 
are  always  ready. 

Republic  Rubber  Co. 

Youngstown,  O. 

New  York.  229  W.  Fifty-eighth  St  ;  Boston. 
?;«  Boylston  St.;  Buffalo,  908  Main  St.; 
Ohicago.  nS2  Michigan  Ave.;  Omi'Laniiti. 
Itli  and  Walnut  Sts.;  Cleveland,  5919  Ku- 
clid  Ave  ;  Dallas.  319  Commerce  Stj  Den- 
ver. 1721  Stout  St.  I  Detroit.  246  Jeff.-rson 
Ave.:Indiannpoli8.208S.Illinoi8bt.;  Kan- 
sas <  ily.an  E.  Fifteenth  St.;  Little  Kock, 
315  Cent.-r  St.; Los  Angeles.  1046  h.  Mam 
St.;  Louisville,  1049  Third  bt.  jMilwaukee, 
457  .Milwaukee  St.;  Minneapolis.  141b  Hen- 
nepin St. ;  Omaha,  Thirteenth  and  Harney 
Sts.;  Philadelphia,  328  N.  Broad  hi;  Pitts- 
burg, 627  Libetty  Ave.,  Rochester,  61  ht. 
Paol  St.;  St.  Louis.  3964  Olive  bt.;>l. 
Paul,  180  East  Fourth  St. ;  Salt  Lake  City. 
36  State  St. ;  San  Francisco,  166  I  'rst  ht  • 
Seattle.  1429  Broadway:  Spokane.  41 1-419 
First  Ave.; Toledo,  231-233  Superior  St. 


*    i 
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.Stau'gard  Tread,  P.it.  Sept    1.'..  -'2.  1908 
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^^%^  F  You  want 
Ml  sharp  speed 
Cx  pictures  get  a 

Sausclr]9mb;^iss 

^SSAR  |eNS 

which  possesses 
^reat  SPEED  in 
addition  to  all  the 
excellent  qualities 
found  only  in  lenses 
of/fh^hi^hest  op^ 
ticalArr^ctions. 


Set  of  sample  prints  sno-wing  scope  of 
tLe  TESSAR  LENS  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Descriptive  literature  at 
pnoto  dealers  or  direct  from  us. 
Sena  for  new  Pnotograpliic  Catalog. 
Our  Name  on  a  Lens,  Micro-  ^^i22^. 
scope.  Field  Glass,  Engineering  /e/v^V^M 
or  other  Scientific  Apparatus  'ft- Vn /^V^ 
i?  our  Guarantee.  ^^-i,';^ 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

•tW      YOBIt  W»SMT«CTO~  CHICAGO  SANfOAMCISCO 

LONDON     (iOCH  ESTER..  NY      'RANKrORT 


RUNNING  WATER 

Wheo  ud  Wliere  Yoo  Wut  It 

Pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  Hpring.  No  eipeune  for  power,  no 
trouble,  no  repairs.  Kntire  satisfac- 
tion aasured  with  every 

FOSTER  dTt?  RAM 

^1^  Tboiuaods  Used 
AU  Highly  Eadorxd 
Ixiw  in  cost,  hich  in 
cffloieniy.  Pumps  day 
_  «nd  nifc'ht  automatic- 
ally in  any  quantity  to  any  height. 
An  Kcononilral  and  KfUable  Pomplnic  PInnt 
for  your  cuntry  bomi-,  dairy,  carriaee  Lousi,-.  garden  or  lawn 
Whfn  onrc  inrtallfd.  clpcnsc-  ends.  it  runs  continuously 
without  cort.  without  stUntion.  without  repain.  Paves  you 
ttaf.   w  rry  and   money.      Book    of    important    information 

ana  h*-iii:iil  suj-^i^t]    n^  fr^^.      Writ'?  us. 

Power  Specialty  Company.    2140  Trinity  BIdg.,  New   York  j 


To  the  editor  I  leave  my  space  on  this 
journal  and  the  best  of  good  -wishes  in  ineni- 
ory  of  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  fori  )(>a ranee. 

To  Uncle  John  and  to  Sinbad  go  ni.\  heart- 
iest wishes  that  we  may  meet  soon  in  some 
brighter  clime. 

To  Mr.  Helgranis,  niv  best  dhudccn  and  the 
light  of  hope. 

To  young  Steady  and  to  Mr.  I).  M..  niv 
poetic  laurels,  which  they  are  to  share  in  equal 
measure. 

To  the  boys  in  the  printing-office,  the  con- 
solation of  not  being  obliged  to  set  up  my 
excruciating  copy. 

To  the  tailors  (and  to  the  boss  tailor  in 
particular.  "Little  Italy"),  my  very  best  pair 
of  pants. 

To  Jim  of  the  laundry,  but  nothing  seems 
good  enough  for  Jim,  the  best  soul  that  ever 
walked. 

To  Porttiro  Alexio  Gonzolio,  a  grip  f)f  tlic 
liand. 

To  Davie,  pie,  pie  again,  and  yet  more  pie. 

To  the  band  boys — why,  here's  to  'em. 
May  they  blow  loose. 

To  my  fellow  pedagogues,  "'More  light,"  as 
Goethe  put  it,  more  fellowship;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  wise  them.  They  know  where 
I  stand  ami  I  know  where  they  stand. 

Lawdy !  lawdy !  If  I  hadn't  forgotten  ( )t  to 
and  his  assistant.  Here's  all  kinds  of  Iviek  to 
';'m.  and  no  mistake  about  it. 

Finally  to  all  tho.se  not  included  hereinbe- 
fore (for  various  reasons),  here's  to  our  next 
merry  meeting.  To  those  in  authority,  thanks 
for  a  square  deal.  To  mine  enemy — -but  1 
mustn't  bul-con  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  go,  but  I  leave.  I  hope  I  leave 
my  reputation  behind  n^e.  Axglicus. 


GETTING   TURTLE   EGGS   FOR   AGASS  Z 

'  I  "HE  strenuous  and  exciting  :id»entures 
-■■  of  scientific  investigation  are  usually 
confined  to  butterfl\--  and  orchid-hunters 
in  tropical  jungles  or  explorers  in  dangerous 
and  distant  regions.  Yet,  according  to  a 
writer  in  The  Ailantic  MontJdn.  Massachusetts 
was  once  the  scene  of  a  rather  no\el  adven- 
ture in  the  interest  of  science. 

A  Mr.  Jenks  of  Middleboro  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  to  jirocure 
some  turtle  eggs  less  than  three  hours  old. 
Mr.  .lenks  had  to  wait  at  a  pond  .some  forty 
miles  from  Boston  for  the  turtles  to  come 
out  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  One 
morning  about  four  o'clock,  after  weeks  of 
waiting.  Mr.  Jenks  saw  a  turtle  crawl  up 
the  beach,  partly  bury  herself  in  the  sand, 
and  deposit  her  eggs. 

As  she  did  so  the  distant  clock  struck  four. 
There  was  no  train  till  after  nine,  and  the  eggs 
must  be  in  Cambridge  in  three  hours. 

1  laid  tlie  eggs  on  a  bed  of  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  my  pail;  filled  in  Ijetween  them 
with  more  sand;  so  ^^^th  another  layer  to  the 
rim;  and.  covering  all  over  smoothly  with 
more  sand,  I  ran  back  for  my  horse.  He 
knew,  as  well  as  I,  that  the  tmtle  had  laid, 
and  that  he  was  to  get  those  eggs  to  Agassiz. 

I  let  him  out.  I  shouted  to  him.  holding 
to  the  dasher  with  one  hand,  the  pail  of  eggs 
with  the  other,  not  daring  to  get  off  mj-  knees, 
altho  the  bang  on  them,  as  we  pounded  down 
the  wood  road,  was  terrific.  We  had  nearly 
covered  the  distance  to  the  pike  when, 
ahead  of  me,  I  heard  the  sharp  whistle  of  a 
locomotiA'e. 

With  a  pull  that  lifted  the  horse  from  his 


Cooking  Odors 
and  Wash -Day 
Smells 


can  be  driven  out  of  tlie 
house;  toilet  rooms  and 

lavatories  can  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 

odors  by  use  of  the 


READY-TO-RUN 

Ventilating  Set 

Whorever  there  is  an  electric  tixture,  this  easily- 
carried  Ready-to-Run  set  will  speedily  empty  the 
room  of  foul  air  and  replace  it  with  cool,  pure  air, 
from  out  of  doors.  It  will  sweeten  musty  closets  and 
pantries.  In  the  hedroom  it  will  give  all  the  healthful 
benefits  of  out-of  doors  sieepingr.  _ 

Its  use  does  away  entirely  with 
the  "stuffiness"  which  is  so  un- 
pleasant    a     feature     of    homi' 
dances,     receptions     and    card 
parties. 

For  offices,  lodges,  smokinsf 
rooms,    boat-cabins,   etc.,  it    is  , 
better  than  open  windows  which  ■ 
are  useless  on  still  days    and  a 
nuisance  on  windy  days.    Better        "^^^^bfc-jr'"K 
than  desk  fanswl''   h  .simply  a»ri'  •S^Hyjj^^^  ^i 

tate  the  stagnant  air  in  the  room.  ^^^5SS^ 

Size  A.  .?35;  B.  .^5;  C.  .$53,  delivered  in  U.  S. 

Far  f.jctf  about  ventilation  and  further  details  -write 
/or  booklet  D.  64. 

Tra,de  prlcea  to  Electrical  Contractors,  Hardware  Dealert 
and  Power  Companies. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY,  Hyde  Park,  Mats. 

BRANCH  OFt  II  'ES:  fSn  Church  ^i.,  N.Y.;  i:i.'.  N".  V.tA  St.,  Phila. ;  329  W.  3rd  St, 
Cinn.:.'{i>OFul!*Tt'm  Bid?.,  St.  i^iuis;  5.10  S.  Clinlmi  St.,  Cbicapo;  711  Park  Bld(?., 
Pitl.d.urp;  liMif*  Wash.  Loan  A  Trupt  Bldfr..  Wasbingrton;  34  Oliver  St..  Boatoo; 
.Sl".'  :.:e«r..polUaii  Bldg.,  Minn.:  4i';{  Schotield  Bids..  Cleseland;  1108  Granit* 
Bldg..  KocheBter;326HenneuBMg.,  Xew  Orleans; ol9  Conn. Mut.  Bldg.,  Hartford 


In  The  Open  With  The  Trees 

Students  of  the  Dave>  Institute  of  Tree 
burg-ery  are  given  practical  experience  in  tree 
treatment  under  the  super\-ision  of  John 
Davey,  "The  Father  of  Tree  Surgery,"  and 
speciuily  selected  assistants. 

The  Training  of  Tree  Surgeons 

They  roust  acquire  complete  knowledge  of  every  de- 
tail of  the  science,  work  in  subordinate  positions  under 
men  who  are  themselves  thoroughly  trained,  and  be 
gradually  promoted  as  they  merit  it. 

Booklet  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
"A  Brother  to  the  Trees" 

Free  to  any  young  man  of  cliaracter,  wishing  to  be- 
come a  tree  expert.  Any  tree-owner  desiring  fuller 
information  as  to  the  Davey  service,  may  have  this 
booklet  and  others,  explaining  the  science  of  tree  sur- 
gery, upon  application. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,   Inc. 

177  Larch  Street,  KENT,  OHIO 


Our  reaaers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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feet,  I  .<wung  him  into  a  field  and  sent  him 
straiglit  as  an  arrow  for  the  track. 

By  some  .strok(>  of  hick  1  got  on  the  track 
and  hacked  oft'  it  before  the  train  hit  my 
carriage.  But  the  maneuver  was  successful, 
for  the  engineer  stopt  and  I  swung  aboard 
the  cab — hatless.  dew-soaked,  smeared  with 
yellow  mud,  and  holding,  as  if  it  were  a  bab}- 
or  a  bomb,  a  little  tin  pail  of  sand. 

"Throw  her  wide  open,"   I   commanded, 


,vid 


e    open ! 


These   are   fresh    tm-tle    eggs 

He 


for     Professor    .\gassiz    of    Cambridge 
nuist  have  them  before  i>n>akfast." 

The  engineer  and  the  fir(>man  no  doubt 
thouglit  that  I  was  crazy:  Init  they  let  me 
alone,  and  the  fast  freight  rolled  in  swiftly 
to  Bo.ston. 

But  misfortune  was  ahead,  ^^'e  slowed  down 
in  the  yards  and  came  to  a  stop.  We  were  put 
on  a  siding,  to  wait  no  one  knew  how  long. 

I  suddenly  jurapfnl  fi-om  the  engine,  slid 
over  a  high  fence  and  bolted  for  the  street. 
In  the  emptj'  stjuare  stood  a  cab. 

The  cabman  saw  me  coming.  I  waved 
a  dollar  at  him  aiid  then  another,  dodged 
into  the  cab,  slammed  the  door,  and  called 
out.  "Cambridge,  Harvard  College!  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz's  hoiise.  I've  got  eggs  for 
Agassiz!"  and  I  pushed  another  dollar  up 
at  him  throv.rh  +':e  hole. 

"  Let  him  go !  '  I  ordered.  "  Here's  another 
dollar  for  you  if  you  make  Agassiz's  house 
in  twenty  miniitt^ !  " 

We  flew  to  Cambridge.  There  was  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  J  dived  forward,  rammed 
my  head  into  the  front  of  the  cab,  and 
came  up  with  a  reboxmd  that  landed  me 
across  the  small  of  my  back  on  the  seat. 
and  sent  half  of  my  i)ail  of  eggs  helter-skelter 
over  the  floor.  But  we  were  at  Agassiz's 
hou.se.     I  tumbled  out  and  pounded  the  door. 

"Agassiz!"  I  gasped,  when  the  maid  came. 
"I  want  Professor  Agassiz.  ([uick!" 

.^he  protested  that  he  was  in  lied,  and 
threatened  the  police.  But  just  then  a  door 
overhead  was  flimg  open,  a  great  white- robed 
figure  appeared  on  the  dim  landing  above,  and 
a  quick,    loud  voice  called  excitedly: 

■'Let  him  in!  Let  him  in!  I  know  him. 
He  has  my  turtle  eggs." 

And  the  apparition,  slipperle.ss  and  clad 
in  anything  but  an  academic  gown,  came 
sailing  down  stairs.  The  great  man,  his 
arms  extended,  laid  hold  of  me  Avith  both 
hands,  and  dragging  me  and  my  precious 
pail  into  his  study,  with  a  swift,  clean 
stroke  laid  open  one  of  the  eggs,  as  the  watch 
in  my  trembling  hands  ticked  its  way  to 
-seven — as  if  nothing  unusual  were  happening 
in  the  historv  of  the  world. 


Public  Ownership. — .James  J.  Hill,  discu.ss- 
ing  pul)lic  ownersiiip  at  a  dinner  in  New 
York,  said: 

■'I  fear  that  with  pul)lic  ownership  we 
would  be  worse  served.  Take  the  case  of 
France.  France,  you  know,  makes  her  own 
matches.     And   such   matches! 

"A  Frenchman  was  once  arrested  at  his 
loflgings.  A  lot  of  smuggled  foreign  matches 
— the  duty  on  foreign  matches  is  the  prohibi- 
tive one  of  a  cent  per  match — had  been  fovmd 
in  his  trunk.     The  judge  said  to  the  man: 

"'Foreign  matciics  liave  been  discovered 
in  your  poss(>s>ioii.  \\'h:it  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself,  miscreant  '.'  ' 

"'Please,  your  honor,'  stammered  the 
])risoner,  'it  is  true  I  use  foreign  matches, 
but  only  to  light  our  go  vcriuiient  ones  with.'" 
— Dptrnit  Free  Pn-n.t. 


MAOC    WITH    NO.    1A    SPEED    KODAK    1      1  OOO    OF    A    SECOND.       (EXACT    SIZE.) 

Speed  Pictures — 
Kodak  Convenience. 

The  mile-a-minute  automobile,  express  trains  at  full  speed,  race 
horses,  athletes  at  their  highest  strain,  instantaneous  indoor  pic- 
tures, home  portraiture,  ordinary  time  exposures — these  are  all  as 
one  to  the 

No.  1 A  speed 


Kodak 


Pictures  2'/i  x  4K  inches. 
Size  of  camera,  2}4  x  4%  x 
9K  inches.  Uses  daylight 
loading  Kodak  Film  Car- 
tridges for  6  or  12  expos- 
ures. Graflex  Focal  Plane 
Shutter,  Zeiss-Kodak  An- 
astigmat  lens  f.  6.3. 

Price  complete,  as 
equipped  above,  $60.00 

A''h^ti^  CataLoffiie yree  at  cieaUrs 
or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  Ciiy. 


For  Special  Purposes 

The  Blaisdell 

PAPER  PENCIL 


fills  a  heretofore  unmet  need.  No.  163 
is  the  only  marking  pencil  especially 
for  china  decorators,  gla.ss  ant!  crock- 
ery merchants,  etc.  To  sharpen, 
nick  the  paper  and  pull. 

Any  Two  Pencils  Sent  Postpaid 

Two  t>est  (piality  pencils,  lead,  color- 
ed crayon  or  special  (crockery,  plioto, 
metal,  etc.,)  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents.  State  for  purpose  used  or  color. 

THE  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO.. 

44oe  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^^  Iron  2dl  Day 
and  KeeD  G)ol 


Plenty  of  heat  on 
the  fate  of  the  iron. 
I'tit  none  in  the 
room!  If  yoti  own  a 
'  I-resco"  you  can  iron  all  day  in  [wrfect  com 
f,,rt— .It  n.  tii.illy  less  expense  tlian  if  you 
I  iini'-  i  '  'mI,  u  '>ofl  or  u^s.     The 

FRESCO  SELF-HEATING 
FLAT-IRON 

inr\kes  its  own  heat  from  aK  olml  or  gasolene. 
Use  it  indoors  or  out,  on  line  jjoodsor  (  oarse. 
Turn  the  ilame  up  or  down.  Absolutely  safe 
— every  iron  triple  tested.     BookUt  free. 

Affenls — Hvrry  home  needs  the  Fresco — 
g-oi.'t  .ik'ents  sell  them  surressfully.     Hx- 
<  Insi'.  e  territory,      li'rtf,-  tui.jy  . 

NEW  YORK  FLAT-IRON  COMPANY 
Box  83,  Belle  Mead.  N.  J. 


Our  reartens  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Mtkrarv  DuiKs:  wher^   -vrittntr  to  advenisers. 
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N,..  3140— Jacobean  Sofa 

Learn  Furniture   Facts 
Before  You  Buy 

Everv  person  who  is  planning  a  furniture  pur- 
chase, whetlu-r  a  sinsjle  piece  or  the  equipment  of 
a  hixurious  home,  sliould  be  informed  as  to  vvhat 
constitvites  real  furniture  value.  For  there  is  a 
vast  ditference  in  the  methods  of  upholstered  fur- 
niture construction.  It  is  this  difference  that 
counts  in  the  years  of  service  that  the  honestly 
built  piece  should  give. 

But  you  need  not  buy  blindly— you  can  protect 
yourself  apainst  imposition — be  sure  that  the 
piece  you  select  will  last  out  a  lifetime  of  wear 

Karpen  Upholstered  Furniture  is      "^ 
trade-marked,  and  that  trade-mark 
is  your  guaranty. 

It  is  the  only  guaranteed     ^ 
upholstered  furniture  in  the  T"? 
world,  yet  it  costs  no  more  \ 
than  the  unknown  and  un- 
named kinds. 

Karpen  Free  Style 

Book  AX  Tells 

the    Story 

It  explains  to  you  why  Karpen  Furniture 
equals  in  style  and  quality  the  craftsmanship  of 
former  generations;  tells  you  what  makes  it  the 
standard  of  upholstered  furniture  value. 

This  book  brings  you  over  500  pieces  of -fine 
furniture  for  home  inspection;  offers  you  a  range 
of  selection  that  the  biggest  metropolitan  store 
could  not  equal.  No  matter  what  piece  you 
select,  your  dealer  can  quickl)'  get  it  for  you. 
And  we  will  authorize  him  to  make  you  a  spe- 
cial price.     Write  for  the  book  today.  (49) 


No.  8967— Modern 

Luxurioaa 

Arm  Chair 


S.  KeuT^en   &  Bros. 


Kadrpei) 


UpKols<*red 

FMrivilMre 


TRADE-MABK 


Karpen   Building,   CHICAGO 

Karpen  Building,  NEW  YORK 

20  Sudbury  Street.  BOSTON 

Tht  I'nited  Statfa  Oovemmput  U8*'d 
i,-'3  pieces    nf  Knrjten  fitniiturf   in 
furnishing  the  new  Smate  office  liuild' 
ing  throughou' .    Karpen  furniture  tens  apecified  in  competi- 
tion with  the  manufacturers  everyirht-re. 


RTSHO 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Orljfinal  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.       Improved" 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  i^enuine: 


A  Big  $1  Offer— "KEITH'S" 

tor  eix  months  and   a  copyV 
of  my  new  book  ^ 

150  PLANS 

Bungalows 
Cottages 

$400.    to   $3000 

Keith'H  moiitlilv 

mHKfiziiie   is  the 

„      .       ,  reronnize'i  iiuth- 

No.  8&    $2300.     OneofthelOO.  orityon  pliinning 

and  iJecxnitine  Hc<ni(>8.    tl.'Oyear.  NewRstnn'ls  l.ir. 

c<4>y.  lAch  Vi-(i;ijrr  iu u >' u' ivesSt'il (J desiiriisliy leading;  architects. 

My  other  books  for  home-ballders  are  : 
2'1'I  <1<.«ini,  f„r  Attractive  HoiiK's.  $2.0(10  to  14. fOO      .     .    $1.00 
1f<0  d<  Sifnv  f>.r  hiirti'-r  priced  hom<-s  up  to  $10,000        .      .       ).00 
l«i-t.a?.-  i,*.f,k — Frartical  Hnuttc  Dccorati'-n         ....       1.00 
]H2  B- aiitiffil  Fntfri'-r  Vrfwsr.f  HalU.  T.ivinelViomfi.  i*tc.  1.00 

Any  an«  of  there  boo)  ■  and  "  Keith's  "  one  y«ar     .     2.00 
Ail  5  of  these  books  and  "  Keith's"  one  year      .     .     4.00 
L.  KEITH,  620  Lumber  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Bard  Behind  the  Bars 

De  warden  gi'  nie  some  paper  an'  fixt  me 

wit'  ink  an'  wit'  pen — 
I  tol'  'im  I  monkeyed  wit'  writin'  dis  poetry 

stuff  now  an'  den. 
Dey  say  it's  a  pipe  to  do  po'tin' — Say,  wot  do 

dey  WTite  de  stuff  far? — 
But  wot  won't  a  guy  do  to  git  dem  to  open 

de  door  o'  de  stir  ? 
Here's  wot  I  am  tryin' :    "  De  roses  ViH\  all  be 

in  bloom  in  a  month" — 
Wonth,  honth,  south,  gonth — 
.\n'  dcre  isn't  a  durn  rime  fer  month! 

Dey  say  it's  a  cinch  when  you  knows  it,  it's 

like  takin'  candy  from  kids ; 
Megoogles   de.  Dip   worked   de  racket — two 

geezers  come  liftin'  dere  lids 
An'  callin'  'im  "genius"  an'  "wonder"  an' 

tellin'  'im  all  about  fame. 
An'  wimmen,  too,  brought  'im  some  roses,  an' 

ast  'im  to  write  dem  his  name. 
Huh!  Roses  reminds  me — "De  ro.ses  will  all 

be  in  bloom  in  a  month" — 
Tonth,  ronth,  nonth,  fonth — 
An'  dere  isn't  a  durn  rime  fer  month ! 

An'  Larry  de  Red  hit  de  rattlers  away  from 

here  early  las'  week — 
He  doped  out  a  pome  on  a  subjec'   called 

"Wot  Do  de  Silences  Speak!" 
An'  Kokomo  Ike  did  it  easy — jes'  strung  'em 

a  page  an'  a  half 
Called  "  Oh,  to  Be  Back  from  de  Corn  Husks, 

a  Proddiggle  Son  an'  a  Calf." 
Huh !     How  does  she  stack  up  ?     "  De  roses 

will  all  be  in  bloom  in  a  month'' — 
Jonth,  lonth,  ponth,  vonth — 
An'  dere  isn't  a  durn  rime  fer  month ! 

I  git  all  de  ink  on  me  fingers,  I  stick  de  blame 

pen  in  me  mouth. 
Jus'   like    it's    a   pencil !     Say,   hones' !      Dis 

trick's  got  me  brain  goin'  south. 
I  hear  all  de  rest  o'  'em  writin'  (or  pardons 

in  potery  style — 
I'll  trade  all  de  pens  dey  can  give  nie  fer  one 

chunk  o'  soap  an'  a  file. 
Now  ain't  dis  a  looloo  ?    "  De  roses  will  all  be 

in  bloom  in  a  month — 
Donth,  fonth,  thoiith,  yonth — 
An'  dere  isn't  a  durn  rime  fer  month! 

— Chicago  Post. 


Quite  a  Feat. — Scott — "  See  that  man  who 
just  went  by  ?  He  landed  in  this  city  with 
bare  feet,  and  now  he's  got  a  million." 

MoTT — "Great  Jupiter!  That  beats  the 
centipede  to  a  frazzle." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Compliment? — "I  wonder  what  the 
teacher  meant  about  the  singing  of  my  two 
daughters?" 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  that  Mamie's  voice  was  good, 
but  Maude's  was  better  still." — Catholic  News. 


A  Bom  Pessimist. — "WTiat  is  the  baby 
ciying  for,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  dimno;  'e's  alw'ys  crying.  I  never  came 
acrawst  any  one  wot  looks  upon  the  dark 
.side  of  things  as  'e  does." — Punch. 


Seeking  Information. — Absent-M  i  n  d  e  d 
Professor  (meeting  a  friend  unexpectedly 
on  a  mountain  peak) — "  Hello !  Did  you  climb 
up  from  below?"  — Fliegende  Blaetter. 
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YOU  can  get  as  much 
heat   with    one   Aldine   Fire- 
place and  save  60%  of  your 
fuel   bill  as     from    four   common 
grates. 


This  is  because  it 
is  really  a  return  draft 
stove  in  fireplace 
form.     85%   of  the 

heat  is   thrown    out    into 
Mission  desigii  ^,^g  j.^^,^^  j^^^^^^j  ^f    ^^o/^ 

being  wasted  as  in  common  grates. 

It  can  be  set  in  any  chimney  opening  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  common  grate,  no  special  cliimney 
construction  is  necessary,  no  pipe  to  connect, 
extra  large  fire  pot;  made 
in  seven  patterns,  at 
prices  no  higher  than  any 
good  common  grate. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 

and  see  how  an  Aldine 
is  suited  to  your  needs. 
50,000  now  in  use. 

Satis/action   guaranteed 
or  your  money  hack. 

Rathbone  Fireplace  Mfg.  Co. 

5906  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WESHIPo^APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepiy  the  freiSDt 
aodaHow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  oae  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prtcts  and  marvelous  offtrt 
on  highest  ^ade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  f^.?;c.f^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prxct 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  Xt^monx  -wonder ful proposition 0}liit%\ 
sample  bicycle  going^  to  your  tuwo. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZT^t^^^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

Wo  Soli  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Ti  RES,  Coastor-Brako  roar  whoelOr 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices* 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  tat  c"'  stecial  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Oopt.A>174        CHICAGO 


Pictures  With  Interesting  History 

Done  in  full  color  by  the  leading  artist  of  Coaching 
and  Sporting  scenes.  Twelve  siibjecls  in  the  set.  Old 
Philadelphia  Taverns.  Each  print  breathes  a  tale  of 
colonial  times.  Unequalled  for  Hall  and  Billiard 
Room  decoration.  Size  of  each  11x14  inches.  $2.(0 
per  «et.  Send  4  cents  for  a  full  set  in  miniature  and 
story  of  each  famous  location. 

THE  ROBERT  SMITH  CO.,  25th  &  Poplar  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


JUST  READY 


Dominion  and  Power 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  "The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  "  The  Measure  of 
a  Man,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Charles  Brodie 
*  Patterson's  most  popular  books.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  contains  some  five  or  six 
new  chapters,  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Psychic  Development,  The  Right  tJse  of 
the  Breath,  Self-Control,  etc.  It  is  filled  with 
uplifting  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  readers. 
"Dominion  and  Power"  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  has  recentlv  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  which  language  three  editions 
have  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.20  nef;  postpaid,  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  -  -  New  York 
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Immune. — One  time  Mark  Twain  met 
James  McNeil  \\'Tiistler,  the  artist.  A  friend 
having  warned  the  humorist  that  the  painter 
was  a  confirmed  joker.  Mark  solemnly  averred 
that  he  would  get  the  better  of  Whistler 
should  the  latter  attempt  "any  funny  busi- 
ness." Furthermore.  Twain  determined  to 
anticipate  Whistler  if  possible.  So  when  the 
two  had  been  introduced,  which  event  took 
place  in  Whistler's  studio.  Twain,  assuming 
the  air  of  hopeless  stupidity,  approached 
a  just  completed  jiaiiiting  and  said:  "Not  at 
aU  bad,  Mr.  Whistler;  not  at  all  bad.  Only," 
he  added,  reflectively,  with  a  motion  as  if 
to  rub  out  a  cloud  effect,  "'if  I  were  you  I'd 
do  away  with  that  cloud.  " 

"Great  heavens,  sir!"  exclaimed  WTiistler, 
almost  beside  himself.  "  Be  careful  and 
don't  touch  that;  the  paint  is  not  dry  yet." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,"  replied  Mark, 
with  an  air  of  perfect  nonchalance,  "I'm 
Tvearing  gloves." — New    York  Sun. 


Ejiew  That  Much. — His  ignorance  of  history 
recently  shocked  one  of  the  woman  friends 
of  a  young  Buffalo  society  man.  It  was  after 
a  dinner  party  at  his  house  and  she  was  telling 
tim  what  she  had  learned  in  her  private 
history  class.  One  thing  led  to  another  and 
all  the  time  he  was  getting  into  deeper  water. 
At    last    she    surprized    him    by    inquiring: 

"  Now,  tell  me  Mr. ,  what  are  the  Knights 

of  the  Baih?  "  He  stammered  for  a  while  and 
finally  blurted  out :  "  Why,  Saturday  nights, 
I  suppose." — Advatice. 


Safe  Crackers. — ''  I  am  afraid  some  crackers 
are  injurious  to  children,"  said  the  fastidious 
iratron.     "Have  you  any  safe  crackers?" 

"Madan,  "  said  the  clerk,  solemnly,  "this 
is  a  grocery  store.  The  state  prison  is  ten 
blocks  down.' — Catholic  Xews. 


Conscience  Makes  Cowards. — A  quiet,  bash- 
ful sort  of  a  young  fellow  was  making  a  call  on 
a  Capitol  Hill  girl  one  evening  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  her  father  came  into  the  parlor 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand.  It  was  about 
9  :  30  o'clock.  At  the  moment  the  young 
man  was  standing  on  a  chair  straightening  a 
pictiu-e  over  the  piano.  The  girl  had  asked 
Mm  to  fix  it.  As  he  turned,  the  old  gentle- 
man, a  gruff,  stout  fellow,  said: 

"Yoimg  man,  do  vou  know  what  time  it 
is?" 

The  bashful  youth  got  off  the  chair  nerv- 
ously. "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  was  just 
going." 

He  went  into  the  hall  without  any  delay, 
and  took  his  hat  and  coat.  The  girl's  father 
followed  him.  As  the  caller  reached  for  the 
door-knob,  the  old  gentleman  again  asked  him 
if  he  knew  what  time  it  was. 

"  Ye.s,  sir,"  was  the  youth's  reply,  "(iood 
night!"  And  he  left  without  waiting  to  put 
his  coat  on. 

After  the  door  had  closed  tlu;  old  gentleman 
turned  to  the  girl. 

"^Vhat's  the  matter  with  that  follow?"  he 
asked.  "My  watch  ran  down  this  afternoon 
and  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  the  time,  so  that 
I  could  set  it." — Denver  Foal. 


ii 


Speaking  Literally. — "I  want  to  learn  to 
make  jelly,"  said  the  newly  installed  house- 
wife. "  Is  it  hard  ?  "  "  Oh,  Lord,  no,  mvnn ! " 
replied  the  cook,  with  supreme  pity.  "  It's 
soft." — Judge. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Barber" 


Brave  Major  Brown  of  war  renown 

Enjoys  now  times  of  peace, 
His  face  so  clean  with  razor  keen 

He  shaves — but  his  caprice 
Leads  h'm  to  just  one  razor  choice — 

GEM  JUNIOR  does  his  heart  rejoice. 


IS 


HE  man  who    has    once    shaved   with    the    GEM    JUNIOR 

Safety   Razor  will  fight  for  his  trusty  blade  to  the  last  trench. 

It  stands  the  fire  of  all  criticism,  overcomes  all  opposition  and 

easily    the    victor    among    an    army    of   rivals.      The    razor   that 


"  Made  Self-Shaving  Popular.'' 


The  GEM  JUNIOR    wins   on    its    merits  only— two  of  which  are  its  supe- 
rior, keen-cutting  edge,   and  its  Bar,   which,   preceding   the   blade,    prepares  the 

hair  for  the  close  cit  w'.iich  means  a  clean,  comfort- 
able^ speedy  shave,  accorr.p]ished  with  ease  and  dex- 
terity that  any  head  barber  might  envy. 


GEM  JUNIOR  SET  .^rite'^rata 

frame   with    Bar,  combination    stropping 

;fe 


and  shaving  handles   and  seven  selected 
blades  in  handsome  case. 

EXTRA  BLADES.  SET  OF  SEVEN,  No.  G7 


$1.00 


35  Cents 


SPECIAL  For   Extra    Heavy   Beards 

GemdeLuxe  Q\Ai'ii 


$3.50 


with  12  wide  bevel- 
edge   blades,   of 
heavy  Damascene  steel,  especially  constructed 
for   men    with   heavy    beards   or   tender   skin 
who  have  difficulty  in  shaving,  prevent  all  irritation. 
Extra  Set.  6  Blades,  No.  Al— 50  Cents 

J^or  any  kind  of  a  dull  razor  icse  Gem  Razor  Strop  Dressing. 
Best  edge  producer — a  keen  blade  in  a  minute.     2jc.  postpaid 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

Blade  Ready  $1.00  Outfit  Razor  Ready     34   READE  STREET  -  NEW   YORK 

For  Stropping  Complete  For  Shaving  The  Original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers 

CAN.\DIAN  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY,   KINGS  HALL,  MONTREAL,   CANADA 
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lip  on  a  ROXFORD 
Geurment— 

See  how  eaisily  it  goes  on — how  well  it  fits.  That's  comfort  for  you. 
Roxford  is  full  cut.     It  fits.     No  binding  or  chafing. 
You  can  get  Roxford  in  the   nenu  styles — knee  drawers,  short- 
sleeve   or    sleeveless    shirts    without    buttons.     Made    of    good 
long-wearing  balbriggan — absorbs    perspiration    and  prevents 
chilling.      Does  not  shrink — fits  after  months  of  wear  and 
washing.     There's  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improve- 
ment in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before 
you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It' s  njuell  ivorth 
ivriting  for. 

Long-sleeve  shirts  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suit< 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Ankle-length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)  Knee-length  drawers 
Short-sleeve  shirts  Short-stout  drawers 

(no  buttons)  Long-slim  drawers 


50c..  75c..  $1.00, 
for    the     Book 


Send  your  name 
and     please    yourself 


Roxford   Knitting   Co.,  Dept.  J. 

Philadelphia 


Oar  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  Litkkakv  Diokst  when  wrfUngr  to  aUvertluers. 
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In  the  purchme  of  bonds  the  value  of  a  banking 
firm  to  a  client  depends  upon  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  the  service  rendered  and  the  integritS)  and  experi- 
ence of  the  j\m\. 

Record 

The  history  of  bonds  a  banking  firm  has 
sold  during  its  business  life  v  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  as  to  the  merit  underlying  the 
ftmi's  offerings. 

We  submit  the  record  of  our  offerings  over 
a  period  of  many  years  as  an  indication  of 
our  ability  and  an  earnest  of  our  purpose  to 
supply  you  with  dependable  investments. 

We  are  in  position  at  all  times  to  offer 
Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility 
Bonds  which  we  have  carefully  investigated 
and  which  are  adapted  to  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  careful  investors.  Inquiry  cor- 
dially invited. 

Write  for  pamphlet  No.  D-47 
entitled  "  A  Bond  Dealer's  Circular  " 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 


New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago    San  Francisco 
49  Will  St.  1421  CbntnntSt.    ISZMooroeSt.    424  California  St. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


Your  Money 

^  Is  it  earning  ^  ?    If 
not,  you  are  losing  on 


II  'I  noi,  you  are  losing  on 

every    dollar    just  so  much  as  your 
interest-earnings  fall  short  of  b'^. 


^Six  per  cent,  is  thoroughly  conservative,  as 
is  shown  by  the  American  Real  ELstate  Com- 
pany's record.  Starling  in  1 888  with  $  1 00,000 
Capital,  it  now  has  AsseU  of  $  1 5,536, 1 99.47 
and  $1,75  1, 154. 38  Surplus.  Its  Bonds  have 
paid  6  -  unfailingly  for  22  years,  and  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  <!  Before  placing  your 
July  dividends  or  savings  let  us  explain  the 
advantages  of  the  A-R-E  Gold  Bonds  for 
savmg  (  by  instalment  payments  at  b't  )  or 
for  direct  investment  at  6;/. 

6;  COUPON  BONDS 

y»r  those  irlii)  vish  In  iiinxt  .shiO  iir  ninn 

6^.  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 


yiirlliiiHf  <i  III,  iriiili  li 


'■nr  lili'li  II  I/I  III 


^  We  thai!  b*  glad  to  »rnd  you  complete  informa- 
tion, literature  and  map  of  Nev^  York  City. 

'^^mmran'Rpdl  (j;0tat£(r5m|>anp 

Fourxled  1888     ::    Am«»j.  $15.336. 199.47 
Capital  and  Surplus      -      .      $1,851,154.38 

Room  504      527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorK 


REASONS  FOR  CHEAP  BONDS 

The  reasons  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
prevnilinj;  c-hciipiiess  in  good  bonds  have  been 
set  forth  by  seventl  writers.  Among  the  latest 
and  clearest  are  those  contained  in  an  article 
in  tlie  New  York  Evening  P(>>ft  The  writer 
says  the  current  condition  of  the  bond  market 
is  "not  so  much  an  oversiip}jly  of  bonds  as 
a  deficiency  of  demand."  .Some  teniporarj' 
activity  had  been  created  early  in  March, 
hut  this  pertained  chiefly  to  such  issues  as 
yielded  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the 
coniiuon,  which  was  what  tlie  investor  most 
wanted.  But  such  issues  having  been  disjiosed 
of,  there  still  remained  on  hand  bonds  of 
earlier  issues.  One  of  t  hese  was  ''  a  well-known 
debenture  issue  made  last  year  and  which 
under  normal  condtiions  would  have  been 
disposed  of  in  one  hour."  Of  that  issue  about 
two-fifths  remained  unsold  in  the  middle  of 
May.  The  writer  discusses  why  the  demand 
should  now  be  l)elow  normal. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  country's  supjiiy  of 
liquid  capital  had  got  used  up.  A  lot  of  it 
had  got  locked  up  in  s})eculation  for  the  rise 
in  stocks,  commodities,  and  land,  and  a  lot 
of  it  had  bc?n  converted  into  fixt  forms,  as  in 
the  financing  of  railroad  expansion,  irrigation 
projects,  and  vast  mimicipal  undertakings. 
After  that,  the  supply  of  new  caj^ital  would  be 
largely  limited,  so  far  as  this  country  was  con- 
cerned, to  what  could  be  saved,  and,  owing 
to  private  extravagance  and  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  sa^•ing  of  capital  as  fast  as  it  was 
needed  has  been  apparently  impossible.  A 
Wall  Street  bond  dealer  called  attention 
somewhat  impatiently  this  week  to  the  fact 
that,  altho  the  .American  people  can  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  for  automobiles,  they 
seem  unable  to  finance  their  own  railroads, 
and  have  to  go  abroad  for  new  capital. 

"  It  is  the  habit  to  think  of  the  bond-buying 
investor  as  an  individual.  But  the  finan- 
cial and.  .savings  institutions  of  the  coimtry, 
holding  the  deposits  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals, are  investors  on  the  larger  scale.  They 
are  out  of  the  boiul  market,  too.     Manv  of 


them  liaA-e  found  higher  returns  from  real  es- 
tate, and  haA'e  emjjloyed  in  mortgages  capital 
which  might  otherwi.se  have  gone  into  bonds, 
thus  stimulating  real-estate  speculation, 
especially  in  the  West.  Institutions  of  an- 
other class,  so  far  from  being  in  the  market  for 
bonds,  have  been  selling  bonds  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  months  to  pro\'ide  liquid  cajiital 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  National  banks, 
for  instance,  having  employed  a  great  deal 
of  capital  temporarily  in  high-grade  bonds 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  countr\''s 
working-capital  was  idle,  as  in  1908,  have 
been  selling  their  bonds  to  meet  the  de- 
man<l  for  that  working-capital." 

In  another  article  a  writer  in  the  same 
newspaper  answers  the  question  "Why  4- 
per-cent.  savings-bank  bonds,  offered  at  or 
below  par,  should  find  so  few  buyers."  His 
answer  is  that  "the  savings-banks  which  are 
ordinarily  hea^y  buyers  of  such  securities 
are  out  of  the  market  entirely,  owing  to  the 
large  withdrawals  of  cash  by  depositors 
who  have  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  out  of 
savings."  Again,  life-insurance  companies 
"have  Jittle  money  to  inve.st  because  they 
can  not  accumulate  cash  as  they  used  to  do 
before  the  Armstrong  investigation  of  190.5 
forced  them  to  cut  down  their  bank-balances. " 
J'inally,  "the  dejjosit  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies which  often  cany  a  secondary  re- 
serve in  high-class  bonds  are  too  fully  loaned 
up  .just  now  to  permit  of  new  investments 
being  made."  Nothing  is  wrong  with  the 
bonds;  in  fact,  many  are  selling  upon  the 
"bargain  basis."  The  situation  with  the  in- 
surance companies  is  outlined  interestingly  as 
follows : 

"Si.x  years  ago,  when  the  life  companies 
were  an  important  factor  in  the  bond  market, 
the  three  largest  New  York  companies — 
the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual,  and  the 
Equitable— carried  from  $50,000,000  to  $7.5,- 
000,000  on  deposit  in  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. This  enabled  them  to  make  large 
purchases  of  bonds  whenever  they  felt  like  it. 
To-day.  however,  their  balances  are  scarcely 
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half  as  larsie,  the  three  companies  reporting 
on  December  31  last  only  §2.") .000.000  in  lianks 
and  trust  companies.  In  addition  to  this,  all 
these  companies  now  invest  in  real-estate 
mortgages  much  of  the  money  that  they 
formerly  placed  in  bonds. 

"None  of  the  life  companies  ever  exercised 
the  influence  in  the  bond  market  that  the 
Mutual  did.  That  company  was  usually 
fi.st  appealed  to  whenever  a  bond  issue  was 
brought  out,  as  it  was  kno\ni  to  carry  cash 
balances  suthcient  to  enable  it  to  take  a  $;:{,000,- 
000  or  $.5,000,000  block  of  bonds  at  short 
notice.  This  table  of  average  weekly  bank- 
balances  carried  by  the  Mutual  Life  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  last  six  years  shows  how  the 
company's  cash  holdings  have  steadily  dimin- 
ished from  year  to  year: 

1909 $4,678,000  1906 S5,200,000 

1908 e.SOO.OOO  1905 i:i,800,000 

190" 4,700,000  1904 20, .'500,000 

COMMODITY  PRICES   LOWER 

Bradstreet's  index  number  for  May  1 
showed  a  slight  decline  in  commodity  prices. 
The  number  for  June  1  now  shows  a  still 
further  decline,  thj  sams  being  2.5  per  cent. 
This  is  attril)uted  to  "lack  of  demand  and 
seasonal  progress  of  the  crops."  Since  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  the  total  decline  amoiuits 
to  4,7  per  cent.,  the  present  k>vel  being  the 
lowest  since  October  1,  last  year.  The 
present  level,  however,  is  4.9  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  level  for  June  1  of  last  year  and 
14  per  cent,  higher  than  that  for  June  1, 
1908.  Commenting  on  the  figures  for  June  1, 
this  year,  Bradstreet's  says: 

"Two  factors  stand  out  prominently  in 
■connection  Avith  the  recent  tendency  of 
•commodity  prices  to  recede.  In  short, 
these  two  are  lack  of  demand  and  seasonal 
influences  incident  to  the  progress  of  plant 
life.  That  the  recessions  are  welcome  to 
<consumers  goes  without  saying,  especially 
as  the  movement  toward  high  levels  tended 
to  produce  considerable  discontent,  and 
incidentally  to  restrict  consumption.  How- 
ever, the  developments  of  the  past  few 
months  have  turned  more  in  consonance  with 
the  desires  of  a  large  part  of  the  public.  In 
:any  event,  prices,  which  had  shown  a  weaker 
undertone  by  May  1,  continued  to  pursue 
that  course  throughout  the  month  of  May,  so 
that  Bradstreet's  index  number  as  of  June  1 
stood  at  8.8105. 

"The  index  number  for  June  1  of  this 
year  exceeded  that  of  June  1,  1901,  by  18.7 
per  cent.;  it  surpasses  that  of  the  like  date 
in  1900  by  12.8  per  cent.,  and  it  runs  54.5 
per  cent,  above  the  lowest  prices  ever  estab- 
lished within  the  life  of  our  data,  viz.,  those 
•for  July  1,  1896,  when  the  index  number 
was  5.7019." 

OUR  EXTRAVAGANCE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Associa- 
tion some  weeks  ago  Joseph  T.  Talbert, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  made  an  address  on  extrava- 
gance as  "our  national  vice."  Among 
evidences  of  extravagance  he  cited  the 
expenditures  made  for  automobiles  and  for 
their  maintenance,  the  cost  of  cars  being 
named  as  $250,000,0f)0  a  year,  and  of  up-keep 
and  other  necessary  things  as  "at  least  as 
much  more."  This  vast  sum  Mr.  Talbert 
thought  "equivalent,  in  actual  economic 
waste  each  year,  to  more  than  the  value  of 
property  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  fire — 
perhaps  twice  as  much."  While  the  con.se- 
■quences   of   such   economic   waste   mav    be 
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BUY  SECURE  BONDS 

They  are  a  Most  Profitable  Form  of  Investment,  Combining  Safety  With 

Liberal  Income — From  5%  to  6% 


Bonds  ofFered  by  reputable  banking 
houses  upon  properly  constructed  and 
operated  enterprises  may  afford  a  most 
attractive  form  of  investment  for  sums 
of  SlOO,  $500  and  $1, 000  and  more.  But, 
in  making  such  investments,  safety  of 
principal  and  interest  is  the  more  im- 
portant factor  to  be  considered ;  liberality 
of  income  yield  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Much  care  is  required  for  the 
safe  selection  of  investments. 

It  is  this  service  of  proper  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  securities  that  we 
most  faithfully  perform  for  our  clients. 
That  this  service  has  been  effectually  per- 
formed is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  since 
the  organization  of  this  house  there  has  never 
been  a  days  delay  in  the  payment  of  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  bond  which  it  has  sold. 

This  record  is  most  significant.  It 
appeals  at  once  to  the  conservative  in- 
\estor  as  indicative  of  intelligent  invest- 
ment foresight. 

FOR  JULY  INVESTMENT 

For  the  July  investment  period  we  offer  a  security  imconditionally  guaranteed  by  endorse- 
ment by  a  controlling  and  operating  Company  whose  capital  and  surplus  is  $4,500,000,  and  whose 
net  annual  earnings  are  over  $600,000.  This  security  bears  6%  interest  and  is  issued  in  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  denominations. 

Write  to  Department  F  for  matter  descriptive  of  our  various  offerings  and  for  a  circular 
concerning  the  issue  we  suggest  particularly  for  investment  at  this  time. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  most  important  requisite  to  prosper- 
ous enterprises  is  the  constructing  and 
operating  experience  of  their  projectors 
and  sponsors,  through  which  is  insured 
intelligent  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  properties,  accurate  engineering,  care- 
ful construction  and  successful  operation. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
uniform  success  by  the  executive  officers 
of  this  Company  in  the  actual  selection, 
construction  and  operation,  as  well  as 
the  financing  of  electric  railways,  steam 
railroads,  hydro-electric  plants,  over 
forty  water  works  properties  and  the 
two  largest  public  or  private  irrigation 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  amply 
protects  the  investor  in  the  securities 
offered  by  this  house. 

Thus  are  combined,  in  the  direction 
of  the  business  of  this  house,  actual 
construction  and  operation  ability  with 
financial  experience — which  factors  in- 
sure unusual  safety  to  the  bonds  we  offer. 


CHICAGO  :  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW^  YORK:  37  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA:  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
BOSTON  :  John  Hancock  Bldg. 


"Good  as  Gold" 

Coupon  Real  Estate  Notes 


$500 


Denomination 


Secured  by  First  M  or  t  gages  on 
Improved  City  Real  Estate 

Valued  at  Over  Twice  the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest    Rates,    5    and    6% 


(Write  for  Circular  No.  150.) 


Mercantile    Trust   Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN    DEPARTMENT. 
Jifli  and   Locnsf   St.,  St.    Louis.    Mo. 


v..  Price! 
FreeTrial! 
EasyTerms! 
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Greatest 
Typewriter 
offer  ever 
made! 


i\o 

I.\TEIti:sT! 


You  ran  g.-t  a  stnndard  visihlc  Typcwritn-  en  tri;  1  w  t\\"\\t 
'•bliifation.  A  personally  writtt'il  proposition  anil  int'-rt  still^f 
hooklt't  about  typewriters  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  name  and 
address.      Don' t  overlook  this  ! 

T.viM>n  riicrM'  ItlHlribiitlnff  Synillriito 
MI4  MiiNoiil<- Toiniilc  ('lil<;iieo 
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Your  Savings 


THROUGHOUT  our 
whole  country, 
thousands  of  people  are 
bending  nervously  over 
stock  tickers  and  rush- 
ing out  to  buy  the  last 
edition  of  the  evening 
paper,  all  to  see  whether 
the  stock  in  which  they 
are  speculating  with  their 
savings  has  gone  up  or 
down  a  few  points. 

Gloom  or  happiness  is 
governed  by  the  last  word 
from    Wall    Street. 

How  much  better  to  buy  some- 
thing, the  value  of  which  does  not 
change — something  worth  one  hun- 
dred cents  on  the  dollar  when  you 
buy  it  and  always  worth  that. 

Our  mortgages  on  New  York  City 
real  estate  are  just  that.  Your  money 
and  your  interest  are  gfuaranteed  by 
our  associate  company,  the  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  with 
its  $7,500,000.  The  title  is  guaranteed 
by  our  Company  with  its  $14,000,000. 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  $10.  a 
month  or  you  can  get  from  us  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  wortli  of  such  investments 
if  you  desire.  The  quality  and  safety 
of  all  are  the  same  and  our  fees  have 
been  paid  by  the  borrowers  so  that  the 
investment  is  without  expense  to  you. 

Write  us  how  much  you  might  be  willing 
to  invest  and  we  will  send  you  a  booklet 
describing  an   investment  of  that  amount. 

TiTlE  guarantee 
and  trust  €9 

176  Broadway,  New  York 
175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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jT Secured  by  N.  w,  I 
Oand  (lOOO  denomii 


MORTGAGE     BONDS 

h  arm  Lauds,  «1U0,  toUO 
ominations:  6%  payabl 
flemi-annually  ,  First  morttra^^es  depo, 
it4-il  u  itli  TniRt  Co.     Send  for  liooklet. 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO. 
J17  Aiidrus  Blag.      Minneapolis,  Minn. 


t 
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[QuaranVeed 

■■■ 


Mort;^s^^es 


The  >'.  w  York  Mortgage  Co  s  "Fir«t  Mortgage  Trust 
»  Bonds"  will  ha  found,  upon  invistieatiun.  the  most 
•'.lid  fnnn  of  investment,  offerini;  thi-  same  farilitics.  nil- 
TaiiUen.  Beeurity  and  income,  whetlier  jour  capital  amounts 
U,  $10  or  lln.fXiO.  Our  Bonds  and  Mortgages  on  New  Vork 
Citr  and  Sul.url.in  Real  Estate  ji.  Id   inv.  nt.TS 

5  to  5^  Per  Cent,  Net 

and  have  an  alw.lute  (Tuarantfe  fn.Mi  this  Company  aa  to 
parment^of  both  iiit'-rert  and  principal  when  due. 

Th'M  "Trust  Bnds"  are  secured  by  first  morteaces  de- 
posited with  the  Winds<,r  Trust  C...  of  New  York,  and  held 
by  them  for  the  profction  of  hond-holdcrs. 

Is-iH  in  nnounU  of  $100  and  multiples  thereof.  Cashable 
"  '     n  upr.n  short  notice.      Payments  of  t\)  and 

"J    ■  received  by  the  company  at  any  time  to  suit 

*"■  of  investors.     Interest  Ix-tfins  at  once  and  is 

p*aj'jrj.'_-  i,._i.,,  annually. 

mCBEB  BITPEEVISION  OP  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DIPT. 

Frfe  B'loktfl  uiving  full  ]>nrttculars,  H'lilreas 

N'ewY5rkKortgage  fQ« 

Wn    <■.   147-,  HnOADWiY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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postponed,  they  "must  ultimately  be  faceci 
and  settled." 

The  sums  named  do  not,  he  said,  include 
the  entire  economic  loss  growing  out  of  this 
single  item  of  indulgence.  Thousands  of 
young  and  able  men  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing and  running  cars  and  hence  are 
withdrawn  from  productive  usefulness.  The 
influence  of  such  withdrawals  is  "bound  to 
be  manifested  in  the  tendency  to  higher 
prices."  The  effect,  already  considerable, 
"can  be  compared  only  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army.  Thousands  of  people 
desiring  automobiles  "have  mortgaged  their 
homes,  pledged  their  life-insurance  policy, 
withdrawn  their  hard-earned  savings,  and 
thereby  converted  assets  into  expenditures 
and  liabilities."  Mr.  Talbert  regards  the 
spectacle  as  "astounding,"  but  he  believes 
that,  in  the  commercial  use  of  the  automobile, 
the  industry  eventually  will  become  "  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  national  in- 
dustries." As  an  extravagance  this  indul- 
gence affects  men  of  moderate  means  rather 
than  the  rich. 

What  Mr.  Talbert  means  to  do  is  to  "  decry 
the  use  of  the  machine  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  by  classes  who  must  go  into  debt  or 
give  up  their  savings  to  indulge  in  it."  He 
cited  the  motor-car  merely  as  an  illustration, 
and  a  striking  one,  of  our  national  vice  to 
spend  beyond  our  means."  A  smaller  scale 
of  indulgences  and  waste,  however,  "is 
maintained  all  the  waj'  down  the  line."  He 
then  sets  forth  what  he  regards  as  the  solid 
ground  on  which  the  country  ought  to  be 
placed. 

"  So  long  as  we  are  able  to  produce  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  in  excess  of  our  own 
requirements,  and  to  manufacture  goods 
which  the  world  needs  and  will  purchase  in 
competitive  markets,  and  so  long  as  we  can 
sell  these  commodities  and  manufactured 
goods  to  other  nations  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  settle  our  trade  balances,  as  well  as  to 
offset  certain  other  large  items  of  inter- 
national debit  against  us,  then  we  are  on 
solid  ground;  and  high  prices  inject  no 
element  of  industrial  danger  or  of  financial 
instability.  Such  a  position  we  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  ours  for  so  long 
a  time  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  it 
could  never  come  to  an  end.  But  in  this 
matter  we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves, 
and  to  the  extent  which  that  deception  has 
contributed  to  our  present  extravagances,  or 
encouraged  them,  we  have  been  living  in  a 
'fool's  paradise.' " 

A  writer  in  The  Bankers'  Magazine,  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Talbert's  comments  on  the 
automobile  craze,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years, 
the  wealth  of  this  country  has  increased 
enormously,  so  that  ten  years  ago  "  the  man 
who  owned  a  horse  and  buggy  might  have 
been  relatively  as  extravagant  as  the  owner 
of  an  automobile  to-day."  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  "ability  to  pay  for  what  one 
has."     The  writer  continues: 

"It  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  of  much  greater  public  utility 
than  many  other  things  for  which  hundreds 
of  millions  are  annually  wasted.  Merchants, 
business  men,  doctors,  and  professional 
men  generally  have  found  the  autoniol)ile 
of  great  practical  service.  It  is  but  another 
addition  to  the  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion all  of  which  have  been  of  immense  use- 
fulness.   It    enables    one    to    pass    quickly 


from  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  city  to  the 
healthful  and  quiet  atmosphere  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  It  multiplies  the  harm- 
less pleasures  of  life,  brings  friends  closer 
together,  and  by  increasing  the  facilities 
of  travel,  greatly  widens  our  business  and 
social  horizon." 

THE  CONDITION  OF  TRADE 

In  its  issue  of  June  11  Lradstreet's  noted 
that  "unseasonable  cool  weather  still  arrests 
retail  trade  and  retards  progress  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  country."  Trade 
was  also  "quiet  in  the  Southern  district." 
The  jobbing  trade  reported  a  quiet  demand 
and  "a  moderate  volume  of  reorders."  The 
fall  trade  "still  hesitates,  pending  clearer 
views  of  crop  and  price  outcome,"  industrial 
reports  "  point  to  considerable  curtailment  of 
output  proceeding  from  imcertainty  as  to 
prices,"  and  collections  "range  from  slow  to 
fair."  Dun's  Review  attributed  to  the  com- 
promise on  the  railroad  question  and  im- 
proved crop  prospects  "much  improvement" 
for  the  week  in  the  business  outlook.  This 
improvement,  however,  was  "  largely  senti- 
mental, but  increased  confidence  almost 
invariably  leads  to  increased  trade."  Rail- 
road earnings  and  bank  clearings  showed 
gains,  the  former  13.5  per  cent,  in  May,  the 
latter  1.1  per  cent,  and  30.4  per  cent,  over 
May,   1906. 

A  writer  in  Moody's  Magazine  for  June, 
whose  article  was  written  some  weeks  before 
the  time  of  issue  declares  "  that  the  tendency 
toward  higher  cost  in  production  has  now 
overtaken  and  almost  completely  offset  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people."  The  result  has  been  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers  "find  themseh'es  cjuite 
heavily  stocketi  with  goods  of  every  kind  and 
with  their  markets  steadily  growing  more 
limited."  Since  the  first  of  March,  "we 
have  been  getting  far  less  satisfactory  trade 
reports  than  had  been  the  case  for  much  more 
than  a  year."  In  this  trend  toward  high 
commodity  prices,  "the  railroads  have  been 
more  seriously  involved  than  any  other  one 
interest." 

SPECULATION  IN  REALTY 

Tl  e  Vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest 
national  banks  in  the  country,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  the  Southwest,  has 
exprest  great  concern  over  the  feverish 
speculative  activity  in  real  estate  which  he 
observed  there.  He  is  quoted  in  The  Finan- 
cial World  as  saying: 

"This  speculation  is  confined  to  no  one 
section,  and  we  in  New  York  can  not  throw 
stones  at  other  places.  Syndicates  have 
bought  up  land  for  development  as  suburban 
places  and  towns  which  ought  to  be  now 
under  the  plow  and  raising  something  to 
relieve  our  people  from  the  high  prices. 

"  From  Montauk  Point,  or  at  least  far  out 
on  Long  Island,  to  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  down  South,  especially 
Texas,  this  activity  in  real  estate  is  on  at  a 
feverish  tension.  It  takes  a  terrible  lot  of 
money  to  finance  these  operations,  which 
in  the  aggregate  are  enormous,  and  the 
result  is  that  money  is  tight  everywhere. 
In  my  travels  I  have  seen  rows  and  rows 
of  buildings  which  are  being  built  in  small 
towns,  which  will  not  be  fully  occupied  in 
years.  Why,  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  they  are 
building  sky-scrapers  where  three-story  build- 
ings ought  to  suffice. 

"The    suburban-syndicate    boom    is    also 
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being  overdone.  We  will  grow  to  it  some 
time,  hut  we  are  too  far  ahead.  All  around 
Chicago  lands  which  should  be  devoted  to 
farming  are  lying  idle,  having  been  gobbled 
up  by  syndicates  in  anticipation  of  a  boom 
which  came  to  some  sections,  but  which  will 
leave  many  of  these  syndicates  high  and  dry. 
We  will  get  a  smash  some  day,  and  it  i.s 
not  very  far  distant.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  bankers  of  the  cities  where  I  visited 
can  not  remedy  the  situation,  since  the  money 
in  these  operations  has  been  already  lent, 
and  it  is  tied  up. 

■'  I  got  myself  disliked  in  Texas  because 
I  charged  that  extravagance,  especially  the 
extravagance  in  the  expense  of  automobiles, 
was  eating  up  the  surplus  fund  of  the  nation. 
I  used  to  live  in  Texas,  and  they  said  there 
that  now  that  I  have  got  up  to  New  York 
that  all  I  thought  of  was  Wall  Street,  and 
that  only  ^^'all  Street  men  were  entitled 
to  have  automobiles,  while  Texans  could 
walk  or  ride  in  street-cars.  I  chose  the 
automobile  craze  as  an  illustration  of  oui 
national  extravagance,  because  it  is  most 
typical  of  our  present  era  of  recklessness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  are  spend- 
thrifts in  other  directions  as  well." 

For  several  weeks  writers  on  economics 
have  been  calling  attention  to  the  decreasing 
percentages  of  reserves  in  the  Western  banks. 
The  serious  part  of  this,  says  the  writer  in 
Moody's  Magazine,  "is  that  a  large  part  of 
the  financing  done  by  Western  banks  is  in 
inflated  farm  lands  and  other  realty."  De- 
posits have  been  going  very  rapidly  into 
inflated  farms — "a  most  unhealthy  side  of 
the  situation," — so  that  now  "  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  a  period  of  severe  liquidation 
must  follow  sooner  or  later."  Whether  this 
liquidation  will  take  place  during  the  present 
year,  the  writer  does  not  imdertake  to  say, 
"  but  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  probability 
of  extremely  tight  money  not  only  in  the 
West  but  in  New  York  next  fall." 


SAVINGS-BANK   INTEREST 

While  three  or  four  of  the  large  savings- 
banks  of  New  York  have  reduced  their  rate 
of  interest  to  be  paid  on  July  1  to  three 
and  one  half  per  cent.,  the  former  rate  having 
been  four  per  cent.,  most  other  banks  will 
continue  to  pay  four  per  cent.  The  refusal,  or 
the  failure,  of  other  banks  to  make  reductions 
to  three  and  one  half  per  cent,  has  surprized 
men  in  some  quarters,  because  of  previous 
advice  to  the  contrary  from  financiers  and 
economic  writers.  In  The  Bankers'  Magazine. 
for  example,  Mr.  John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
the  eminent  banker,  after  a  special  study 
of  the  entire  savings-bank  situation,  pointed 
out  that  since  the  first  of  the  year,  a  further 
decline  of  ?bout  two  per  cent,  had  taken 
place  in  what  are  known  as  savings-bank 
bonds — that  is,  the  high-grade  bonds  in 
which  saving.s-banks  make  investments.  He 
held  that  a  reduction  of  the  interest  rate  to 
three  and  one  half  per  cent,  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  check  the  shrinkage  in  the  ratio 
of  surplus  to  deposits.  He  even  thought  a 
reduction  to  three  per  cent,  might  be  neces- 
sary some  time  in  the  future.  He  believes 
it  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  few 
saving.s-banks  in  this  State  "can  hope  to 
continue  the  4-per-cent.  dividend  rate  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  a  fixt  ratio  of 
surplus  to  deposits,  even  tho  the  bond  market 
may  remain  stationary  from  this  time  on." 
A  writer  in  The  Financial  Chronicle  describes 
with  clearness  and  in  detail  the  effect  which 
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A  6%  Investment 

WE  offer  subject  to  prior  sale,  an  unusual  safe  6%  investment 
in  the  form  of  a  serial  first  mortgage  gold  bond  in  denomina- 
tions of  |ioo,  ^500  and  |iooo.  Title  fully  guaranteed  by  a  Title 
&  Trust  Co.  Fire  insurance  policies  assigned  as  collateral  for  bond 
holders.  Bonds  registered  as  to  principal,  and  if  desired  as  to  interest. 
The  property,  located  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  value.      The  earning  power  is  three  and  one-half  times  the 

interest    rate.      The    bonds    are     reduced 
serially  commencing  at  an  early  date. 

This  6%  investment  is  of  the  same 
high  standard  that  has  characterized  our 
first  Real  Estate  mortgages  and  bonds  for 
twenty -eight  years.  It  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conservative  investor  de- 
siring a  security  that  is  absolutely  safe 
— that  is  convertible  —  that  earns  the 
maximum  interest.  We  recommend  this 
investment  in  the  highest  terms. 


Memorandum  in  cur  special  circular  M  on  request. 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Company  (Inc.) 


Investment  Bankers 

Chicago 


As  a  Part  of  the  Straus  Service  to  Investors 

We    publish    semi-monthly    the    Investor's    Magazine,    which    we 
will  giadl)  send  to  anyone   interested   in  investments.      It  should  be 
of  practical  value   to  tliose  who  have  or  may  have  funds  to  invest, 
and  who  are  seeking  only  securities  of  absolute  soundness. 

Magazine  sent  upon  request. 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

III  each  pound  tiiere  are  three  to  four 
liundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quaitcrs  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  \  ou  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
tlian  four  cents — five  liduis  of  pleasure  (or 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADI.V  is  clieap 
enoufih  for  you  to  smoke. 

^PNn    in  r*FMTQ   for  a  sample  of  the  most 
011.1117    lU   V/Clllo   periect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,     81  Dey  ?t.     New  York 


rWESTERN  POWER  CO.-1 

6  %  Preferred  Stock  With  Common  Stock  Bonus 

A  developed  hydro-electric  property  with  wonder- 
ful possibilities. 

The  Western  Power  Co.  is  a  wholesaler  of  power 
in  California,  selling  its  electricity  to  distributing 
companies  and  large  consumers.  Present  avail- 
able capacity  75,000  horse-power.— Ultimate  pro- 
duction over  400,000  H.P.  Next  to  Niagara  the 
largest  hydro-electric  deTelopment  in  America* 
The  Territory  served  embraces  an  area  exceeding 
31,000  square  miles  with  population  of  1,200,000. 
For  price  and  circular,  address 

BROWN-WALKER-SIMMONS  CO. 

EASTERN  OFFICES 

Suite  9096,  Metropolitan  Life  Bldg.      ■       NEW  YORK 

California  Lands  and  Securities 


,,l,l]^Mi^l,J!JI.MU|l|,J|JUUUUI,IUI.'I.IIJUl.'IJUJIJIJIJIJUI..|,JUIJUI|l 

The  Spctired  0'ilifi<Mtt*K  issued  hy  ttiis    VT 
(Vimpiiny    rire    trniisferiible    by    siniplf    ^ 
endors)  mem  iind  the  interest  i^  pn.Mi- 
\\r  mnnthi\ ,  {iiiartcily  (>r  rtemiunnunllx 
us  desired.     6V  per  annum. 


Write  for  booklet  *' F  * 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  6  TRUST  CO. 

iCAPiULtSURPlUS  $400.000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY.  1 

BsaaaBiiwiabfTOBPjrMiaiaaajeBiseBSisBBiisoiitiiOTiri 
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JohnMuIrK(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

"The  constant  business  in 
'Odd  Lots*  is  now  larger  than 
ever  before  known  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  In  the  last  year  or 
two  facilities  for  trading  such  as 
did  not  exist  before  have  been 
provided  for  the  small  investor 
and  the  small  speculator. 

From  Evening  Post,  April  IS,  1910. 

Send  for  "Odd  Lot  Circular  44" 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


^ 

No     one    h^s    Lmc    to 

look    for    loosened, 
mislaid    papers. 
Make  yours 
secure 
with 


A  Personal  Suggestion 


If  you  invest  your  surplus  through  the  medium  of 
an  experienced  and  reliable  investment  banking  firm 
you  will  be  given  every  assistance  in  selecting  bonds 
combining  safety,  prompt  payment  of  interest,  a 
reasonably  broad  market  and  excellent  promise  of 
appreciation.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  RE- 
M  EM  BER  THAT  ALL  OF  THESE  FEATURES 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  ATTRACTIVENESS 
AND  DESIRABILITY  OF  AN  INVESTMENT. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  for  any  one  to  purchase  invest- 
ments that  do  not  measure  up  to  this  standard,  and 
especially  to  be  tempted  by  an  excessive  rate  of 
interest,  which  is  liable  to  be  unexpectedly  reduced 
or  suspended. 

Our  circular  Xo.  4  5-1  describes  a  well  diversified 
list  of  bonds  secured  upon  properties  of  demonstrated 
valie  and  earning  power.  The  bonds  have  been  pur- 
clrts'.d  by  banks  and  well  informed  investors.  They 
yield  from  about 


iV2  to  5^% 


We  will  gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence in  selecting  bonds  which  seem  to  best  adapt 
themselves  to  your  personal  requirements. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

43  Exchange  Place.  New  York 

Alkioy,  N.  y.;  Borton,  M«««.;  Chicago,  111. 

Member-.   New  York  Stock  Exchange 


the  shrinkage  in  first-class  bonds  has  had 
on  savings-banks. 

"  We  wish  to  advise  savings-bank  managers 
generally  to  pursue  a  conservative  course. 
.\t  first  sight  it  seems  rather  anomalous  for 
the  banks  to  be  obliged  to  reduce  their 
dividend  rates  at  a  time  when  investmei  t 
yields  are  rising,  making  it  possible  for  the 
banks  to  invest  their  funds  so  as  to  obtain 
a  larger  return.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  income  of  the  banks  is  derived 
from  investments  made  when  interest  rates 
were  still  low,  and  through  the  very  fact 
of  the  advance  in  interest  return  the  value 
of  the  old  investments  is  being  depreciated 
(their  market  value  declining,)  and  this  depre- 
ciation operates  to  diminish  the  surplus. 
If  the  reasons  in  favor  of  reducing  savings- 
bank  dividends  from  four  to  three  and  one 
half  per  cent,  were  conclusive  six  months 
ago,  they  possess  even  greater  validity  at  this 
time,  since  in  the  interval  securities  have  still 
further  declined. 

"  In  recent  years  the  surplus  of  the  savings- 
banks  of  this  State  has  not  risen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  in  the  deposits.  There  has 
been  a  twofold  reason  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  in  paying  four-per-cent.  dividends  the 
banks  have  evidently  been  distributing 
practically  the  whole  of  their  profits.  In  the 
second  place  the  decline  in  security  values 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  surplus.  The 
change  worked  by  these  two  influences 
combined  has  been  really  noteworthy.  On 
January  1  of  the  present  year  the  surplus 
for  all  the  savings-banks  in  the  State  stood 
at  $106, 835, .540.  Nine  years  ago,  on  January 
1,  1901,  this  surplus  amounted  to  .1118, 
294,674.  Thus  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  eleven  and  one  half  million  dollars,  tho 
in  the  interval  $536,000,000  has  been  added 
to  the  total  of  the  deposits.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  surplus  now  is  hardly  $15,000,000 
larger  than  it  was  twenty-one  years  ago  on 
January  1,.  1889.  In  this  interval  of  twenty- 
one  vears  deposits  have  increased  almost 
.$1,000,000,000  rising  from  $523,677,515  to 
$1,483,449,494.  In  the  same  period  the 
surplus  has  increased  only  from  $92,009,091 
to  $106,835,540.  In  other  words,  while  at 
the  earlier  date  the  ratio  of  surplus  to  deposits 
was  17.57  per  cent,  to-day  it  is  no  more 
than  7.20  per  cent. 

"The  investments  of  the  banks  are,  of 
course,  all  of  the  highest  class,  but  the  banks 
ought  to  hold  such  a  margin  of  surplus  as 
to  render  their  position  absolutely  impreg- 
nable, and  it  would  hardly  seem  prudent  to 
allow  the  surplus  to  be  encroached  upon 
any  further.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  obviously 
in  consonance  with  sound  principles  to  under- 
take slowly  to  build  up  the  surplus  and 
permit  the  ratio  to  deposits  to  rise  again. 
Safety  is  really  the  prime  consideration 
in  the  care  of  deposits,  the  rate  of  return 
subordinate." 

DECREASED  ACTIVITY  IN  BUILDING 

Eradstreet's,  in  its  compilation  of  statistics 
as  to  building  activity  for  the  month  of  May, 
shows  that  the  expenditures  in  104  principal 
cities  amounted  to  $76,255,637,  as  against 
$90,432,228  in  the  same  cities  for  April  this 
year,  and  $92,349,511  for  May  of  last  year. 
These  figures  show  a  decline  of  15.6  per  cent, 
from  April  this  year  and  of  17.4  per  cent, 
from  May  last  year.     The  v/riter  says  further : 

"This  decrease  from  May  a  year  ago, 
which  month  saw  the  largest  total  ever 
recorded,  compares  with  a  gain  of  7.8  per 
cent,  in  April  and  of  4.8  per  cent,  in  March 
over  t  e  corresponding  periods  of  last  year. 
It  might  be  observed  that  the  aggregate 
decrease  from  the  May  total  last  year  is  about 
■$13,500,000,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 
explained  by  the  decreases  of  about  $7,000,000 
at  New  York  and  of  $5,000,000  at  Chicago. 
The  New  York  City  total  for  Mav   is   20 


First     Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, 1580,000,  on  Eailroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
$13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cumulative,  participating  stock  to 
net  7.2  '/c  to  7. 8  %  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6  % 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.     (at  Fifth  Ave.)     Dept.  A 

NEW  YORK 


SAFE  FARM  MORTGAGES 

The  i>%  rate  of  interest  is  not  ihe  dominant  feature  of 
my  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages — It's  their  safety. 
For  28  years  I  have  handled  farm  mortgages  without  a 
single  default.  Banks  loan  i>o%  on  their  face  value. 
This  shows  how  they  are  regarded  by  the  leading  finan- 
cial men — Compare  my  farm  mortgages  with  other  forms 
of  investments  by  getting  my  new  book  "Investment 
Facts."  It  will  throw  new  light  on  the  investment 
question.  It's  free — Write  for  it  to-ady. 
W^alter  L.  Williamson,  Box  S.'iS,  L,isboii.!V.D. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

REGARDING    CHANGE    OF    DATE 

August 
Financial     Issue 

The  July  30  issue  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  being  our  Annual  Educa- 
tional Number,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  date  of  our  August  De- 
partment 

Investments  and  Finance 

to 

July  Twenty-third 

We  know  from  the  many  letters  reach- 
ing our  offices,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  subscribers  are  interested  in  the 
Financial  Issues,  and  are  accustomed 
to  expect  them  in  the  last  issue  of 
each  month.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  of  directing  their 
attention  to  the  change  of  date  for 
this  month  only. 

TheJterar>^Di^t 


Our  readers  are  ssked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


June  25,  1910 
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per  cent,  smaller  than  that  for  April  and 
24.4  per  cent  smaller  than  that  for  May  last 
year,  but  while  the  heaviest  portion  of  the 
net  los3  from  a  year  ago  is  accounted  for 
by  the  two  cities  above  mentioned,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  more  than  half  of  the  104 
cities — fifty-four,  to  be  specific — show  de- 
creases from  May,  1909,  while  fifty  show 
gains."' 

In  the  East,  real-estate  dealers  complain 
of  an  absence  of  demand  for  houses  and 
attribute  it  to  the  craze  for  automobiles. 
Even  persons  on  very  moderate  salaries 
are  numbered  now  among  buyers  of  cars. 
In  suburban  neighborhoods,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Financial  World,  discussing  this 
subject,  the  real-estate  business  is  extremely 
dull.  The  demand  is  actually  less  than  during 
the  period  immediately  following  the  panic 
of  1907.  Investigations  have  disclosed  the 
fact  generally  that  money  which  had  been 
accmnulated  for  use  in  buying  a  modest 
home  is  commonly  diverted  to  the  purchase 
of  a  cheap  car.  This  diversion,  it  is  believed, 
"will  continue  for  some  time  to  come  as  the 
tendency  to  buy  cars  is  still  increasing." 

RAILROAD  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BONDS 
Within  the  past  six  weeks  New  York  City 
4^per-cent.  bonds  sold  at  101^.  Meanwhile 
Burlington  4s  were  quoted  at  98,  Reading  4s 
also  at  98;  Union  Pacific  First  4s  at  lOOi, 
and  Pennsylvania  General  4s  at  103|.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  these  comparisons  do  not 
reflect  upon  the  credit  of  New  York  City,  as 
might  be  supposed  at  a  first  glance.  He 
explains  why  the  bonds  of  this  city  should 
sell  at  prices  which  yield  the  investor  more 
than  do  4-per-cent.  railroad  bonds: 

"New  York  city  bonds  are  in  much  greater 
supply  than  any  of  the  railroad  bonds  men- 
tioned. The  Union  Pacific's  first  mortgage, 
under  which  the  4-per-cent.  bonds  were  is- 
sued, was  long  since  closed;  no  more  bonds 
can  be  issued  thereunder,  and  the  supply  of 
that  security,  therefore,  will  never  be  greater. 
Likewise,  the  mortgages,  under  which  were 
issued  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
general  4s,  the  Illinois  Division  4s,  the  Read- 
ing general  4s,  and  the  Pennsylvania  4s  of 
1948,  are  all  closed.  New  York  City  bonds 
are  issued,  so  to  speak,  under  an  open  mort- 
gage. The  supply  is  not  at  an  end.  It  keeps 
pretty  well  up  to  the  demand,  or  has  been 
doing  so,  and  when  for  large  general  reasons 
the  bond  market  is  slow,  the  supply  may  run 
a  little  ahead  of  the  demand.  For  months  at 
a  time  there  may  be  in  Wall  Street  a  large 
shelf  supply  of  city  bonds.  If  it  were  kno^vn 
that  the  city  would  never  issue  any  more 
bonds  just  like  these,  or  equal  thereto  in 
pomt  of  security,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rail- 
road bonds  referred  to,  their  market  would 
probably  improve  steadily  until  they  came  to 
rank  higher  as  investments  than  any  railroad 
issues. 

"None  of  the  several  railroads  whose  4- 
per-cent.  bonds,  "close  to  the  property,"  sell 
around  par,  the  supply  being  definitely 
limited  to  what  already  exists,  can  offer 
anything  new  of  equal  security.  That  is  one 
reason,  in  addition  to  the  increa.sed  neces- 
sities of  the  investor,  why  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  obliged  to  offer  higher  rates  of  inter- 
est on  their  new  and  junior-lien  bonds.  A 
gilt-edge  first-mortgage  railroad  bond,  abun- 
dantly secured  by  seasoned  lines,  rarely  ap- 
pears nowadays.  In  1908,  when  the  bond 
market  was  not  at  all  favorably  conditioned 
to  receive  new  issues,  the  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered such  a  bond,  secured  by  a  mortgage  of 
1873,  under  which  the  fuU  quota  of  bonds 


HOME-BREAD  and  BUTTER-CLOTHES 

and  SHOES— sometimes  the  DOCTOR— 

and  the  chance  to  go  to  SCHOOL 

^LL  these  your  widow  or  your  orphans  must  have — just  as 
you  are  providing  them  for  your  wife  and  children  now — 
Your  absence  will  not  lessen  their  appetites — nor  obviate 
their  necessities — in  the  least  degree — your  going  may 
affect  only  their  income  and  consequently  their  ability  to 
have  these  things,  'k  And  how  about  the  little  pleasures  of  life  which 
you  delight  in  giving  them  now? — Don't  you  think  they  will  need  a 
Summer  vacation? — and  an  occasional  outing  just  the  same — even 
though  you  cannot  be  here  to  share  these  enjoyments  with  them?')^  Why 
let  your  family  carry  this  risk — when  life  insurance  was  devised  pri- 
marily for  this  very  purpose? — Don't  stop  to  think  about  it — ACT! 
— NOWi — TO-DAY! — You  do  not  know — it  may  already  be  too 
late  for  ^ou  to  get  these  benefits.  ^  Send  for  THE  EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  man  and  find  out: 

'k  First:  Whether  you  can  become  a  member  of  the  Society; 

*){?  Second:  How  little  it  will  cost  to  put  an  Equitable  policy  between 
^our  family  (not  ^ou, — for  you  will  not  be  here  to  pay  the  price  of 
neglect  and  delay),  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  Ccin  happen 
to  a  man's  family  when  he  is  not  here  to  look  out  for  them. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


t>) 


''Strongest  in  the  World 

The  Compsiny  which  pays  i^s  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President         120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE !  None  in  your  town  ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


^  REAL  ESTATE 

Investment  Securities 

IF  you  have  funds  for  investment,  either  in 
*  small  or  large  amounts,  we  can  enable  you 
to  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety.    Correspondence  solii  iteil. 

Realty  Mortgage  Bond  Co. 

Capital  $200,000      Surplus  $102,463 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

~]||||l||[|lll|l|l|||||||||||l,l|llllhll[Jll!l,|lhllllhllMlll 


I  For   .3')  years  we  have   been   paying  our  customers 

the  highest   returns  consistent  with   conservative 

inethotls.      First  mortgage    loans    of  ^200  an(J    up 

wiiich  we  can  recoiliuiend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  fer^uuftl    iuveHtigation.       i'lcuBe  aslL  for  Loan    List    ^o.    717 

(  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


CHIPPS 

MARmE 


MOTORS 


This  RI:iiine  Entjino    ha 
an    uiHMiuallcd    record     i 
endurance   races 


^T^     endurance   races      ^""'^-^-9^ 
^    and  speed  cun-  «jsu    '    -v, '^'*^'*L 
tests.        Nut    the  t^K  l        |    { 

pj^    cheapest    motor  f"^    |  j       | --fi 

hut    niiide    as  well  as    |      ■aS-~WKtJ  »4  J  t 
the  hifrliest  type  of  auto-  yv^*    ^     '  ^'.^ 
obile    eni,'ines.      Send  for      5  .J 

1<i<r     triHiiv      iihiiU'iii  tr  full     n       ^!  i  .     vk 


catalog   today,  showinjf  full 
line,  one  to  six  rviirnlers. 

8€KIPI*S  MOTOR  1:0. 

I  F^iNCOLN  AvKNUF,   DETROIT.   MK'fT. 


4  to  100  H.P. 


MULUNS  16  FT.,  3  l/«  P«  LAUNCH  $1W 

I^i^TKef^t  I-aiineh  OlT.-r  Ever  Mad*'.  A  sjieedy,  siifn,  Hept-ndfthN',  lin-  ly  .  quippr,!  hiMnth.  thiit 
w  ill  give  splendid  service  Built  <>f  sleel  with  jiir-tiirht  cniiipai-tnu-nt-s  like  a  life  I  mat.  Alwo- 
I'ltt'ly  Safe.  Can't  Sink.  Warp,  CraeU.  Split  or  Dry  Out.  Retiuin-s  no  (.'alkinir.  Sperd  8  1-2  toff 
miles  an  hour.  Seats  8  people.  Kquipped  with  3  H.  P..  'i-C'yeh-  Rwersiblc  Mullins  Eni^ine, 
with  Mullin's  Silent  undfiwalor  Exhaust,  Si^rht  Feed  Oileis.  Keveisihlo  Contact  Timer  with 
speed  rdritrrd  Icvt-r  and  Automatic  Float  Feed  Carburetor.  Staila  like  an  Automobile  Knt;>iie. 
rin'l  H^'^ii-fi''-.      Will  n-  t  hIjiII  nt  nnv  spi-fd. 

Write  For  Biq  Free  Catalog  nnn'n'-^ninslii^rH;::;,"':;^,*!!™^^^^ 

THE  W.  H.  MULLIMS  CO.,  /43  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  ,  hi:  LfTERARV  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two  Helpful 
Books  for  Every 
Home  -^ 


Either  book  is 
worth    having. 
Both  are  worth  asking  for. 

One — the  new  Siulx^'trnicl*  Bookcase 
catalogue  suggests  library  furnish- 
ings and  arrangement.  The  other 
contains  lists  of  the  "World's  Best 
Books"  for  children  and  adults. 
Both  sent  upon  request. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  sold  at  uniform  prices,  freight 
prepaid  everywhere. 

We  not  only  furnish  the  most 
economical  and  practical  bookcases 
for  the  home— but  we  now  assist 
you  in  a  substantial  way  bj^  furnish- 
ing plans  of  artistic  library  interiors, 
and  by  giving  you  authoritative  lists 
of  the  best  books  published.  Cata- 
logue and  Book  Lists  mailed  Free. 
Simply  address  Dept.V. 

Jbc  9lol)c^Vcrwicl<cCo., 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  I 


!■■■■■•■     S'ffti  and  ^fflil  This  Coupon  Today   ■«• 

JoSht  Slul>«^M;crnick(6o.Dept.V.Ciiicinnati.U.SJl.  S 

M»il  to  sddreia  beliw  lista  of  "The  World's  Best  Books"    ■ 
and   vour   new  iUuitr&ted    cat&loeue   of    Olobe-Wemicke  J 

Boukc&ses.  ■ 

■ 
yamt " 


AddrtM 

Totcn Slate . 


.J 


THE  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

MasIiL-s  taiiiajre  vi   Auto  Prifi'ctly 


Price  82.00>  Easily  attached 
to  hote.  Won't  sorntch  varnish.  No  splashing 
f.f  wator.  Dry  hands.  Dry  clothes.  For  a  lim- 
it, d  time  82  00     F.xprrss  prepaid     Booklet  free. 

133  Main  Street.  East.    Rochester  N.  Y. 


The  Lamps  of  the 
Men  Who  Know 

Whether  they're  motorists,  motor- 
cyclists or  bicyclists  there  is  but  one 
lamp  that  means  absolute  confidence, 
absolute  satisfaction  and  absolute 
safety  in  night-riding. 

Of  course  it's  a 


We  don't  build  Solars  to  sell  at  a 
price  fixed  in  advance. 

We  build  the  best  lamp  we  can  for 
the  purpose  and  then  fix  a  fair  price 
for  perfecti'tn. 

And  there's  a 
Solar  for  your 
every  n  e  e"d  ,  in- 
jcluding  special 
lumps  for  special 
purposes. 

< iet  our  free  cata- 
'iog.  It's  full  of 
valuable  informa- 
tion about  lamp 
service  and  lamp 
values. 

Badger  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  (83)  New  York  City 
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had  nev^er  been  issued.  The  amount  offered 
was  S40,000,000,  and  for  security  of  principal 
it  took  precedence  over  manj'  millions  of 
securities  previously  issued.  The  whole  i.ssuo 
was  taken  eagerly,  and  that  is  the  4-per-cent. 
Pennsylvania"  general  mortgage  bond  of  1948 
that  now  sells  around  104." 

RAILROAD    STOCKS    AS    INVESTMENTS 

FOR  A  BUSINESS  SURPLUS 

The  writer  in  The  Banker's  Magazine  of  the 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  business 
man's  surplus  and  modes  of  investments  for 
it,  takes  up  in  a  recent  number  railroad 
stocks.  Pie  says  "a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  savings  of  the  nation  is  every  year  legiti- 
mately invested  in  railroad  stocks."  This  is 
not  properly  speculation,  altho  some  ultra- 
conservative  men  may  contend  that  only 
good  bonds  constitute  safe  investments.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  first-mortgage  bonds 
are  sometimes  speculation,  just  as  preferred 
stocks  may  be.  An  investment  properly  to 
be  called  safe  is  one  from  which  interest  or 
dividends  are  practically  certain  to  be  paid, 
as  well  as  the  principal,  so  that  such  an 
investment  may  be  a  stock  as  well  as  a  bond- 
Stocks,  however,  differ  widely  as  to  these 
qualities,  and  so  do  bonds.  Four  great 
classes  of  stocks  are  specified — first,  guaranteed 
stocks  and  preferred  stocks  of  roads  which, 
for  some  years,  have  paid  good  dividends  on 
the  common;  second,  the  "solid  dividend- 
payers,"  with  records  as  such  extending  over 
many  years;  third,  roads  on  whose  stocks 
there  is  well-authenticated  promise  of  divi- 
dends to  be  instituted  soon  for  the  first  time; 
fourth,  non-dividend-paying  roads,  from 
among  which  some  one  eventually  rises  to 
the  dividend  class. 

The  first  of  these  classes  "sell  on  a  par 
with  the  best  bonds  and  so  hold  out  but 
small  inducements  to  investors  other  than 
those  satisfied  with  a  little  more  than  savings- 
bank  interest.  The.se  are  "gilt-edged  stocks" 
and  are  largely  held  by  trustees  and  family 
estates.  The  second  class,  the  seasoned 
dividend-payers,  are,  "  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  investor,  by  far  the  most  important  class 
of  railroad  stocks."  They  have  a  dividend 
record  running  back  at  least  four  or  five  years, 
and  their  earnings  "are  and  have  been  such 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  are  firmly 
en.sconced  in  their  po.sition  as  dividend- 
payers."  Broadly  speaking  the  writer  says 
the  class  "may  be  said  to  be  bounded  on  the 
one  hand  by  such  stocks  as  Union  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Pacific,  which  earn  infinitely 
more  each  year  than  they  pay  out,  the  other 
extreme  consisting  of  such  stock  as  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  preferred,  or  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  preferred,  securities  reasonably  sure 
of  their  dividends,  but  not  earning  them  by 
any  very  great  margin."      He  continues: 

"In  considering  stocks  of  this  class  as 
investments  for  surplus,  the  investor  must  not 
lose  .sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  with 
slocks  which,  while  sure-enousrh  dividend- 
payers,  are  not  guaranteed  and  occasionally 
contain  possibilities  of  trouble — as  for  in- 
stance, Mis.souri  Pacific,  which,  from  being  a 
respected  member  of  the  aforesaid  class, 
pa.ssed  its  dividend  and  went  hurtling  down 
into  the  twenties.  As  a  rule,  stocks  of  this 
class  can  be  bought  and  put  away  with  reason- 
able certainty  as  to  income,  but  where  the 
safety  of  income  is  a  prime  consideration, 
there  are  comparatively  few  issues  in  this  class 
which  can  be  bought  at  all.  Where  a  business 
man  can  take  the  slight  risk  as  to  income  en- 
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Derby  Office  Furniture 
Qualifies 

with  the  most  exacting,  viz:  the  successful 
business  man,  whose  judgment  and  discrim- 
ination give  him  the  advantage  over  others. 

He  appreciates  the  influence  of  its  appear- 
ance and  its  convenient  arrangement.  In 
addition  it  is  so  made  that  we  can  afford  to 
guarantee  it  not  to  shrbtk,  nx-arp,  crack  or  split. 

Specialty,  choice  mahogany,  but  our  full 
lines  meet  every  taste  and  purse.  Agen- 
cies in  principal  cities.  Catalog  704 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


nrnpY  DESK  COMPANY 
UlUDI  boston,  mass 


STYLE  AND    ECONOMY 

For  the  Well-Dressed  Man. 

IVhy  not  buy  your  furnishings  direct  from    the 
Manufacturerf     You  save  all  profits  except  the 

makers.     "       ^''  "  '  " '-'  -■    -  ■  -  -  ^  .     ^   . 

fit.    Mxt 

r^  .  Maker  t  j  Wearer  > 
trad^tfaches  thousands  of  repular  oi^mers; 
particuTSTvmen  who  pride  theraselves^u  being 
well  dressettr- Write  at  oucefor  fr^p«^lustrated 

Booklet  of  Men'^Jtirnishings. 

It  tells  and  shows  you  ail  of  my  exclusive  special- 
ties,   late.st    styles;    Special    feature    •'Slilerite" 
Hand-shrunk  Collarsand  Cuffs.  Poplin  Silk  .Scarfs 
with  sample  colors,  Four-in-hand  Knit  Scarfs, 
Stocks,  Bows.  Ascots,  Silk  and  i>inen   Handker- 
chiefs, Men's  Jewelry,  Suspenders,  Men's  Gar- 
ters, MnfTle'PSf^eUs,  Hatt^osc.r-nstom  shirts. 
My  Guarantee:  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Re-orders  from  thousands  of  customers  show  that 
I  give  good  values  and  satisfaction.     Send  a  trial 
order.     References— any  Troy  Bank. 
C.  a.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  St.,Troy,  N.  V. 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

'Get  th«  PItKure  Without  fh«  Poison"  i^* 

The  Pipe  Thry  Lat  Tou  Smoke  At  Uoina  ^"''■ 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer-  ^•t' 

schaum.    Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  keeps  on  tasting 
sweet.  Vouneverhadsuch 

ftnenjoyablesmoke.  i  _^    » ii^M«r  .#^h         ~  -  -    - 

Order  3  or  If  ore  Today.  L<|V^IVflHBji^^S*nl   Prapaitf 

H.  MENCES        ^l[^^^SSr       Anywhar* 
The  Smokers  rrieod       ^9^!8jSsl9^   Manay  Bade  11 

1K(I  MMtaBalUlnt.  St.  Uili.  »a?**tMgg'^     Not  Safiafaetary 


40° 

iraa  For 

SI.OO 


Finished  Free 


is  now  staint'd  nnd  finished  free  if 
y.iu  inifer.  Quarter-Sawn 
White-Oak  ns,d  Ihiousilioiit. 
Samples  of  eiifht  finislies  and  latest 
64-i>ii?e  cataUiw  mailed  free. 

COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO. 
619  Edwin  St.,AnnArbor,Mich. 


Seat  19x33 
Box  under  Seat 


Be  a  Graceful  Rider 


Learn  at  home  to  be  an  expert  ( 
rider  and  trftiner,  by  taking  : 
lessons  by  correspondenc 
Inexpensive    and   easily 
learned.    You  can  learnl 
every    style    of    correctV 
ridine,  how    to  properly' 
train  norses  for  the  sad- 
dle,  how  to  teach  your 
horse    fancy    gaits    and 
tricks,    an<l    scores 
secrets    never    before 
divulged. 

My  simple  and  orijiinal  method* 
of  instruction  teaches  you  everythifii;  and  enables  you  to 
<luubleyoiirliorNe*8%'alue.  Ironclad  guarantee  insures 
a  refund  of  every  cent  if  you're  not  satisfied.  20  years*  won- 
derful experience.  Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  men  and 
wonien  graduates.  Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  out- 
JluiiLg  course.      Special  proposition  if   you  write  today* 

PKOF.  JESSE  BEERY 
409  Academy  Street (9i PLEASANT  HILL.  0. 
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Two  Factors 

A  Sound    Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

MM!  M         AT  A  PRICE  THAT      f\fYf 
GOLD  WILL  NET  C% 

BONDS    Better  Than    D 

Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Co. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  Wharf  and  Storage 
Company  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Lus 
Angeles  opposite  to  and  within  1000  ft.  of  slip  (The 
Largest  on  Pacific  Coast),  which  has  been  completed 
bv  Southern  Pacific  R.  K.  Co.  The  company's  holdings 
embrace  80  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Breakwater. 
constructed  under  supervision  of  Dnited  States  Kngi- 
NEEBING  Office.  The  completion  of  Panama  Canal, 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  and  delivery  of  Owens  River 
Water  to  Los  Angeles  means  the  great  development  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources  of  GuEAT  South-West. 
The  Federai,  Government  has  Already  Expended 
$4,000,000  at  Lo-<  Ant'iles  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
has  already  purchased  site  and  will  build  fortifications  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.  which  overlooks  property  of  this 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3,600,000  for  harbor 
improvements.  This  Shows  What  the  Commerce  of 
Los  ANGELES  Harbor  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conservative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "'  The  Most  IMoney  "  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  Best  Paying  bond  ever 
issued  for  harbor  property  development.  Denomination 
$1000.  Interest  Payable  Semi-annually  either  at 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  Write  today  for  Maps, 
Booklet  and  Facts,  also  about  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Depabtment. 

Merchants  Bank  &  Trust  Go. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000   Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


K4'al  l^^tate  First  Mort^a;f4'  Itoiuls 

securt'd  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  well-improved  propei-ty. 

Municipal  Bonds 

yielding  4^  to  5^.  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West.  "  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Booklet  "D"   explaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capita^n^ailUon^KanBa^ityJJiBSOori. 


SAFE  6  %  LOANS 

Investigation  will  convince  the  most  critical 

investor.   We  make  a  specialty  of  strictly  conservative 

Hansas  City,  Mo.  Real  Estate  Morigaiies 

that  will  pay  you  6  percent  net.  Security  values  constantly  in- 
creasing.  References  on  request.  Write  tnday  for  list.  Address 
Desk  A.  Loan  Dept. ,  i.  S.  Chick  In?estment  Ce.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Both  Principle  and  Interett  secared  by 
select  Mortgages  on  Pittsbarg  Real  Estate. 

Mortgage  Certificates  in  $28,  $100  and 
$200  amoants  or  multiples.  An  abso- 
lutely safe  investment,  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Full  particulars  with  Booklet. 
A.  C.  I>ESL,Ii:  CO..  Suite  lOS, 
Bakoi^'oll  li.iw  Bl(l«;.,   Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  nQ 

*"*  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PIATE  •■UU 

'       THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  VOU  OR   YOUR  HONEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE   CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON   REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


912CHtSTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


17  UtrvA 

r  dcfreo  of  H«/daeM 

rudS«Jti>a>-6B  lo9H. 

Aa  CXMllr-n^  oo«  fo» 


Ask  Your 
Stationer 

If  your  Stationer  U  a  "Keli> 
ooor    Quality"    Stationer, 
he  sell*  and   recommend* 
Koh-i-noor  Pencils  because 
be  know*. 


KOH-I-NOORI 

Pencils 

are   the   world's    STANDARD    of   PencB 

Quality — the  best  that  can  be  made 

irrespective  of  price- 

IOce4cWtl  •douo.     pAr  l~  uul  r"  p*  l<^  , 

L.  &  C  Hardtmutb 

NawYork 


tailed  in  a  purclta.sc  of  Southern  Pacific  or 
Atchison,  a  woman  dependent  upon  the  yield 
of  her  principal  can   not." 

The  writer  then  takes  up  the  question  of 
fluctuations  in  prices  and  says: 

"Owing  to  the  way  in  which  our  financial 
markets  are  constituted — the  concentration 
of  the  money-power,  the  defective  currency 
system,  etc. — it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  violent  rises  and  declines  in  the  market, 
which  fluctuations  are  naturally  more  marked 
in  the  class  of  security  under  discussion  than 
in  any  other.  The  investor  putting  his  money 
into  stocks  of  this  kind  mu.st  be  prepared  to 
see  wide  swings  in  price,  which  sometimes 
mean  something  as  to  the  condition  of  indi- 
vidual stocks  and  which  sometimes  do  not. 
Missouri  Pacific's  big  decline  before  the  divi- 
dend was  finally  passed  foreshadowed  that 
event.  Union  Pacific's  decline  from  nearly 
200  down  to  par  foreshadowed  nothing — 
no  reduction  in  the  dividend  was  made  and 
the  panic  period  passed  with  but  slight  de- 
crease in  earnings. 

"But  from  the  very  nature  and  extent 
of  the  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  stocks 
of  this  class,  it  is  evident  that  they  constitute 
an  investment  adapted  only  for  the  use  of 
surplus  money  which  is  surplus  money,  in  the 
strictest  sen.se  of  the  term.  A  merchant  is 
fairly  successful  in  his  business,  and  by  careful 
saving  has  accumulated,  let  us  say,  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  Should  that  money  be  put 
into  New  York  Central  or  Atchison  or  Union 
Pacific  ?  Certainly  not.  Money  of  that  kind 
constitutes  a  first  reserve  and  belongs  no- 
where but  in  the  best  of  bonds.  A  period  of 
good  times  comes;  the  merchant's  few  thou- 
sands are  added  to;  he  finds  that  he  is  able 
to  save  more  than  he  figured  he  could.  Should 
that  money  be  invested  in  New  York  Central, 
or  Atchison,  or  Union  Pacific?  Certainly  it 
should.  It  is  surplus  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — 'a  secondary  reserve." 

The  main  thing,  therefore,  is  for  a  man  to 
make  the  investment  that  is  suited  to  him — 
to  him,  his  surplus,  and  his  possible  future 
business  needs.  Money  is  often  lost  in  the 
kind  of  investment  just  outlined,  because 
such  investments  were  unsuited  to  the  man's 
needs. 

The  writer  next  says,  of  stocks  on  which 
dividends  are  reasonably  certain  to  be  soon 
initiated,  that,  while  they  constitute  "a 
legitimate  investment  for  a  man  having  a 
large  surplus,"  they  are,  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  men,  "out-and-out  speculations."  The 
difficulty  is  to  know  where  one  is  right  as  to 
his  belief  in  the  future  of  the  stock.  Only 
a  few  men  commonly  know  and  these  guard 
their  knowledge  well  from  outsiders.  Such 
investments,  are  never  "an  occupation  for 
beginners,"  but  rather  "for  full-grown  men 
and  then  only  for  such  as  can  analyze  a  stock 
on  the  basis  of  earnings." 


A  Painless  Process. — The  bald  man  had 
just  come  in  and  was  still  wearing  his  hat. 
lie  looked  up  from  his  desk  at  the  thin  young 
caller. 

"I  have  here,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  glibly, 
"a  preparation  for  removing  superfluous 
hair.  It  removes  it  thoroughly  and  pain- 
lessly." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  bald  man,  wearily, 
"I  know  the  process.  My  hair,"  he  added, 
a.s  he  took  off  his  hat,  "  was  removed  in  the 
same  way." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The 


Self-Inking 

Rotary 
Ncostylc 


Is  Always 

Ready  and  Gives 

Quick  Action 

Time  and  ink  saved  by  it  will  soon  pay 
for  the  new  machine. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  on  a  printer's 
promises  nor  submit  to  his  charges. 

Important  and  confidential  information 
can  be  put  in  the  mails  in  an  hour  for 
hundreds  of  agents  and  correspondents. 

One  copy  is  written  on  the  typewriter — 
the  rest  are  turned  off  by  the  Neostyle  at 
the  speed  of  a  Rotary  press. 

If  you  think  such  a  machine  might  be  of 
help  in  your  office,  we  will  gladly  explain. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  the  Neostyle 
brings  new  business.^ 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  it  helps  care 
for  the  business  you  already  have.' 

Then  drop  a  line  to 

Ncostylc  Co. 

30  Reade  St..  New  York 

109  Franklin   St.,  Boston 

219  Randolph  St..  Chicago 


Razor  Blade  Sensation  ! 

Hollow-Ground  Thin  Bladea 


No.  4 
50c 

a  doz 
Blade 
Monopoly 
Broken 

U  is  not  IH SHnry  ti»  pny  liicli  jjrierB  for  iiiiwutisfaclory  blades. 

Clark's  ll..ll<iw-ir"rinrlinK  is  tljii  limstiT-i;utlpr's  oduo  that  piT- 
niits  civrrict  di»ll"i>»l  strciki'.  and  slays  sharp  twic-o  as  loliir. 
Viilil  your  drali^r  stinks  thiiii.  will  mail  postpaid  on  ro- 
ri'ipt  of  price  and  dcah-r's  tihiio'.  Sjilisfat-tion  irnarantrfd  or 
n...ni.y  nfinided.  DEALERS  W.-.NTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Clark  Blade  &  Raior  Co. ,  58  Sammer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    . 


No.  2 

50c 

a  doz. 

Better 

Blades  For 

Less  Money 
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Travel 


your 
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ares  m 


Colorado 


Leave 

where    the    mile -high  air   and  the  wonders  of  Nature 


make  you  forget  all  else  in  the  sheer  joy  of  real  living. 
An  ideal  spoL  for  your  vacation,   offering 
every  out-door   sport  and   the    greatest 
i  advantages  m  hotel  comfort  and  con- 

'  v_       venience. 

Begin  your  vacation  right.     Take  the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

— Daily   from    Chicago    to    Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver  direct — 

A  train  of  /Aoug/i^— thought  for  your 
comfort,  convenience  and  pleasures. 
The  Pullman  drawing-rooms,  the 
observation-library-buffet  car,  the 
tempting  cuisine,  barber,  valet  and 
stenographer — all  are  expressions  of 
our  thoughtfulness  for  ))our  wants. 

Vicirola    recitals  and    World's    news  service 
en  route 

Other  good  trains  every  day 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha  and  Memphis 
for  Colorado,  Yellowstone 
Park  and   the   Pacific   Coast. 

fVrile  for  our  free  illustrated  booklets  and 
let  us  saoe  you  the  bother  of  making  summer 
vacation  plans 

L.  M.  ALLEN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

8  La  Salle  Station 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

Kor  the  (jcieutific  and  £{fec(lve  Treatment  ol 

CANCER 

Wlthont  Rejtortlntt  to  Surgical  Procednre 

Tbe  ooly  private  instiiuiioaof  ma^'nitude  intbc  Uoited 
States  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malii^naat  and  beni^o  oew  growths.  Conducted  ly  a 
physician  ol  standing.  Established  thirly-two  years. 
F^r  complete  information  address 

Berkihire  Hillt  SmatoriDm,  North  Adams,  Mauachiuetts 


rOUIt    LOVING   NELL.      Letters   from    the    Parij 
and   Vienna   Music   Studios,    by    Mrs     Nelly    Gore. 
ijmo,  clotli,  23t  paces,   illustrated.     Ji.oo  net.       Funk  ' 
&.  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


PARSIFAL 
Masterpiece.     By  R.  H.  H 


Ati  Intimate  Apprecia- 
tive Description  of  this 
masterpiece.     By  R.  H.  Haweis.     Cloth,  40  cents. 
I     FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


E»pre»«ly  for 

Physicians 

who  would  employ 
wliat  is  best  and 
most  practical  in 
"treatment  by  sur- 
(festion  "  in  their 
practice 


MYPNOtlSM 


AND    TREATMENT    BY     SUGGESTION 

By  J.  MILNE  BRAMWELL,  M.B.,  CM. 

Author  of  •■  Hypnotism:  Its  History^  Practice 
and  Theory^''  etc. 


JuKt 

(Moder 

P..W;shed 

II  Itlctbods  of 

Treatiiivni  Series.)  ) 

12:iin. 

(T.ih.    216 

|in!rrii. 

*1.:5    net; 

pufttlmid,  $1.85.             1 

A  Hint  of  the  Contetits  Historical  —  Surgical 
Cases— Medical  Cases— Telepathy.  Clair\'ovance, 
Kapport.  'rheor>-   of    Hypnotism- M  ethlids— 


Suggestibility,  and  the  Causes  which  Influence 
It— Suggestion  in  Ordinary  Medicine  and  in 
Quackery— Summary,  Conclusion. 


FUNK   &    WACNALLS  COMPANY     Publishers,    44-60    E.  2Jd   Street,   NEW    YORK 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  10. — The  Russian  Douma  passes  the  Fin- 
nish Bill  which  gives  it  authority  over  the  Fin- 
nish Diet. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party  sail  for  New  York 
from  Southampton. 

Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  British  Vnder  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  appointed  Viceroy 
of  India,  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Minto. 

June  14. — The  World's  Missionary  Conference  of 
all  Protestant  cliurches  opens  at  Edinburgh, 
Lord  Balfour  presiding. 

June  16. — Floods  in  Hungary  and  in  Switzerland 
cause  loss  of  lite  and  much  damage  to  property. 

Domestic 

Washikgton 

June  10. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Washing- 
ton indicts  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
liany,  alleging  violations  of  the  Bucket-shop 
Law. 

June  L3. — Senator  Dolliver  makes  a  notable  ad- 
dress in  defense  of  "insurgent"  Republicans. 

The  Sundry  Civil  Bill  passes  the  Senate,  which 
retains  the  §250,000  appropriation  lor  a  tariff 
board. 

June  14. — The  bill  for  a  more  representative  civil 
government  for  Porto  Rico  is  passed  by  the 
House. 

Final  briefs  are  filed  in  the  Ballinger  case. 

June  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  grant 
Statehood  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

General 

June  10. — Charles  R.  Heike,  secretary  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  is  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  on  one  of  the 
.six  counts  against  him;  Ernest  Gerbraclit  is 
convicted  on  all  the  counts;  the  jury  disagree 
in  the  case  of  J.  F.  Bendernagel. 

June  11. — The  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Roosevelt 
Club,  at  a  duiner  in  honor  of  GifTord  Pinchot 
and  James  R.  Garfield,  refers  to  a  new  un- 
named party,  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Gar- 
field, and  Mr.  Pinchot  are  said  to  be  the  leaders. 

June  13. — Walter  Brookins,  at  Indianapolis,  in  a 
Wright  biplane  ri.ses  to  a  height  of  4. .384  feet, 
breaking  the  world's  record  of  4,165  feet,  held 
by  Louis  Paulhan. 

Charles  K.  Hamilton  flies  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  back,  alighting  at  Philadelphia 
and  at  South  Amboy,  where  a  broken  propeller 
delays  him;  the  total  distance  is  175  miles  and 
tlie  total  elapsed  time  is  11  hours  and  4  min- 
utes, of  which  3  hours  and  34  minutes  are 
spent  in  the  air. 

June  14. — The  courts  dissolve  the  temporary  in- 
junction obtained  by  the  Wright  company 
against  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  and  Louis  Paulhan. 

A  New  Jersey  aviator  crosses  lower  New  York 
in  a  dirigible,  becoming  tangled  up  in  the  sky- 
scrapers on  the  way,  and  lands  in  Brooklyn. 

June  15. — Officers  of  the  United  Wireless  Com- 
pany are  arrested  by  United  States  post-office 
inspectors  on  charges  of  fraud. 

The  GoverniTient  begins  a  suit  against  the  South- 
ern Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  on  grounds  of 
restraint  of  trade  and  enhancement  of  the  cost 
of  living. 

Secretary  of  State  Knox,  in  a  commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
speaks  on  "The  Spirit  and  Purpose  of  Amer- 
ican Diplomacy." 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Companies  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  are  found  guilty  of  rebating  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Philadelphia. 

June  16. — John  Austin  Stevens,  founder  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  dies  at  New- 
port, R.  I. 


Good  Fishing. — K.  M.  "\Miarry  was  telling 
some  friends  about  a  proposed  fishing-trip 
to  a  lake  in  Colorado  which  he  had  in 
contemplation. 

"Are  there  any  trout  out  there?"  asked 
one  friend. 

"Thousands  of  'em,"  replied  Mr.  Wharry. 

"Will  they  bite  easily?"  asked  another 
friend. 

"Will  they?"  said  Mr.  Wharry.  "Why, 
they're  absolutely  vicious.  A  man  has  to 
hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait  a  hook." — Den,v  .• 
Post. 
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R>r  Winter  Tired  Gi 


Beifer  fhan  Carlsbad 
A  Trip  through  the 

YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


Qui 


in 


fh 


Union  Pacific  Country 

For   literature    telling    of   the    attractions    of  Yellowstone  National    Park,  the  trip 

thither,  through  Colorado,  if  desired,  hotels  and  camps,  and  riding  and  tramping 

in  the  Park  and  round  trip  summer  tourist  fares,  write  to 


E.  L.  LOMAX 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Union  Pacific  R.  R. 


OMAHA 
N£B. 


The  Safe  Road 


Take  This  Book  With  You  When  You  Travel 


It  is  a  study  of  the  commission  plan  of  Civic  Government, 
as  begun  in  Galveston,  developed  and  extended  in  Des  Moines, 
and  already  taken  up  by  many  other  cities  in  the  East  and  West. 
The  most  notable  movement  of  our  {feneration,  in  making 
better  the  government  of  cities,  is  that  known  as  the  Des  Moines 
plan,  which  is  based  on  an  earlier  plan  first  worked  out  in  Gal- 
veston. It  has  now  been  extended  to  many  other  cities  and 
thus  far  has  achieved  notable  results,  financial  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental. Mr.  John  J.  Hamilton,  who  writes  this  volume, 
has  been  identified  with  the  movement  in  Des  Moines,  and  has 
given  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  statement  of  its  workings 
in  that  and  other  cities  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

€6 


Under  the  Des  Moines  plan,  the  ward  system  of  government 
has  been  abolished,  party  control  eliminated,  direct  responsi- 
bility secured,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  people  in  their  own 
affairs  re-established.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  addition  to  his  account 
of  the  plan  itself,  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  worked 
out,  gives  in  an  appendix  the  text  of  the  famous  Des  Moines 
Charter.  This  volume,  "The  Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss, " 
is  the  first  work  in  which  the  significance  and  efficiency  of  the 
charter  are  made  clear  to  the  lay  mind,  and  its  successful 
operations  set  forth  in  concrete  facts. 

$1.20,  net;  postpaid,  $1.30.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


The  Dethronement  Of  The  City  Boss 

our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Dtobst  wden  wrltlUK  to  aaveniwsru. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

TOUR  TO  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  AND 
THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  one  of  nature's 
richest  treasure-houses — the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  is 
America's  greatest  show  ground.  To  visit  this  Park  is  to  see 
nature  in  a  variety  of  rare  and  majestic  moods. 

The  Canadian  Rockies,  glorious  in  scenery,  displaying  new- 
wonders  in  every  mile  as  one  penetrates  the  great  canyons 
through  which  the  railroad  runs,  combine  the  beauty  of  the 
Alps  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Himalayas. 

On  August  15,  a  personally-conducted  tour  through  the 
Yellowstone  Park;  to  Portland  and  Seattle,  and  returning 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies,  will  leave  the  East  by  special 
train  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Five  and  one-half  days  will  be  spent  in  the  Park,  one  day 
in  Portland,  one  day  in  Seattle,  one  day  on  Puget  Sound,  going 
by  steamer  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver,  part  of  a  day  at  Vancouver, 
one  day  at  Laggan,  one  day  at  Banff,  and  sight-seeing  trips  will 
be  made  in  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  The  tour  will  cover  a  period 
of  twenty-one  days. 

The  rate  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses. 

Persons  desiring  to  utilize  this  exceptional  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Canadian  Rockies,  should 
apply  for  Pullman  space  early,  as  the  party  will  be  limited. 
Address  C.  Studds,  D.  P.  A.,  263  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spend  your  vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 


Ideal  for  vacations — seashore,  woods, 

country,  fishing,  boating,  bathing 

Send    for    free    beautifully  illustrated    book 

A.  B.  Smith,  G.  P.  A.,  Room  184.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


JUST  READY 

Types  From  City  Streets 

By  Hutchins  Hapgood,  with  eight  full- 
page  drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.  i2mo, 
cloth.  Price  $1.50,  itei;  by  mail,  $1.55. 
Mr.  Hapgood,  who  will  be  well  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto  "  (of 
which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared), 
""oertaken  in  this  volume  to  present  a 
record  of  his  actual  experience  in  observing  un- 
usual phases  of  life  in  the  underworld  of  New 
York.  He  has  aimed  not  so  much  to  picture 
the  squalid  side  of  that  life  as  its  charm 
Among  the  tyijcs  selected  are  not  onlv  Bowerv 
bovs,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "spieler" 
A'.w^^'T^^^  '-cruisers"  but  Bohemians 
01  the  higher  type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc. 
"It  is  a  very  realbook  and  extremely  interest- 
ing.' —Lincoln  Sleffcns. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  Ea»t  23rd  Street.  New  York. 


Richelieu  &0N1M0 
Navigation  Co. 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 


Ihroujh   the  Vcnetinn  Scrnery  of  the  Tllousaiul  Islanrlh  , 
tlie  cxcitinir  <lesc.-nt  of  all  the  marvelous  Rapids  and  tin 
historic  Assoeiations  of  Old  Quebec  (America's  Gibraltai  ) 
thence  to   the    incomparahle    .Sasruenay    River,    with    its 
^    majestic  Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eternity." 

Send   6e.  iioslase  for  illiittrnted  guide. 

TII<»!S.  HI<:.\KY, 

Traffic  Ilanneer.  D<|,l.  It  MONTHKAI,.  (  4N. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &.  VVaeuails  StKtiiiurd 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


i^'Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commiHlated  on  prepayinu  postaae. 


"E.  S.,"  Nashville,  111. — "Please  explain  the 
letters  'O.  K.'  Do  they  stand  for  special  words, 
and  is  the  expression  considered  slang?" 

Various  theories  are  advanced  in  explanation  of 
these  letters,  and  the  origin  of  their  use  is  ascribed 
to  several  different  persons.  At  one  time  it  was 
said  that  Andrew  Jackson  used  the  letters  to  in- 
dorse official  documents,  and  the  expression  at- 
tained great  popularity  during  his  political  cam- 
paign of  1832.  Another  explanation  given  is  that 
the  best  grades  of  tobacco  and  rum  were  imported 
in  early  colonial  times  from  tlie  town  of  Aux  Cayes 
in  Haiti,  and  this  name  (pronounced  o  kay)  be- 
came the  synonym  for  excellence.  The  letters 
"O.  K."  could  hardly  be  termed  slang,  but  the 
expression  is  a  commercial  colloquialism. 

"H.  D.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  state  which 
of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:  'I  can  not 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  because  I  did 
not  receive  one,'  or,  ' .  .  .  becau.se  I  did  not  receive 
any:  " 

The  St.\nd.\rd  Diction.\ry  (p.  93,  col.  1)  states 
that  the  pronoun  "any"  may  designate  either 
"one  or  some  (indefinitely),"  and  therefore  it 
could  be  properly  used  in  this  sentence.  The  pro- 
noun "one"  would  also  be  correct,  and  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  choice  between  the  two  words  in 
question. 

"L.  W.  J.,"  Kildare,  Tex. — "Piea.se  give  the 
meaning   and    correct    pronunciation   of   the    title 

'  Les  Miserables. '  " 

The  translation  of  this  name  is  "The  Wretched 
Ones,"  and  it  is  pronounced  as  follows:  le  mi-ze- 
ra'bl  (both  e's  as  in  they,  i  as  in  machine,  a  as  in 
arm). 

"M.  J.  M.,"  Evart,  Mich. — "Kindly  explain  how 
the  word  'like'  is  used  in  such  a  sentence  as  'He 
spoke  like  an  orator.'  " 

In  this  construction  the  word  "like"  is  an  ad- 
verb, according  to  the  ruUng  that  "like,  when  it 
expres.ses  similarity  of  manner,  and  near  and  nigh,. 
when  they  express  proximity  of  degree,  are  ad- 
verbs." Tlie  preposition  to  or  iinto  is  understood 
after  the  word  "like"  only  when  the  latter  is  used 
as  an  adjective. 

"Inquirer,"  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. — "An  incorpo- 
rated company  has  been  engaged  to  sell  the  out- 
put of  another  company.  Should  it  advertise 
Itself  as  'Selling  Agents'  or  'Selling  Agent' 
for  The  .  .  .  Company?" 

Either  form  cited  would  be  correct,  depending 
upon  the  particular  idea  to  be  conveyed.  The  u.se 
of  the  plural  would  emphasize  the  idea  of  the  com" 
ponent  individuals  forming  the  company,  whereas 
the  singular  form  would  denote  the  company  col- 
lectively as  a  whole.  A  decision  as  to  the  choice 
between  the  forms  rests  upon  these  two  points. 

"M.  W.,"  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  word  '  Diplodocus'?" 

This  word  is  pronounced  as  follows,  dip-lod'o-cus 
(i  as  in  it,  first  o  as  in  not),  and  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  gigantic  herbivorous  dinosaurs. 


Our  rcat;e,-s  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing 


Shocking. — A  Washington  car  conductor, 
born  in  London  and  still  a  cockney,  has 
succeeded  in  extracting  thrills  from  the 
alphabet— imparting  excitement  to  the  names 
of  the  national  capital's  streets.  On  a  recent 
Sunday  morning  he  was  calling  the  streets 
thus: 

"Haitch!" 

"High!" 

"Jay!" 

"Kay!" 

"Hell!" 

At  this  point  three  prim  ladies  picked  up 
their  prayer-books  and  left  the  car.— Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 
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AMERICA 


Are  you  tired  of  the  "  fished 
out "  places  ?  Do  you  want 
to  get  away  from  the  beaten 
track  of  other  vacationers 
and  get  into  a  real  unspoiled 


COME  TO 

TEMAGAMI 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUNTRY 

It's  great  here!  Until  you  whip 
these  lakes  and  streams  with  your 
fishing  tackle  you  won't  know  the 
kind  of  rishing  that  can  still  be  had. 
And  until  vou  explore  this  big  coun- 
try of  endless  streams  and  lakes  in 
your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at 
its  possibilities. 

There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  forest 
reserve  in  this  section.  It  is  ideal 
for  anyone  who  loves  the  "open" — it 
is  a  wonderland  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers— it  is  the  real  kind  of  va- 
cation country  now  so  seldom  found. 

The  Company  provides  three 
splendid  hotels — all  equipped  with 
modem  comforts.  The  cuisine  is 
first-class  always.  The  cost  is  not 
higrh.  You  can  take  a  Pullman 
direct  to  Temagami  Station  from 
Toronto. 

Come  to  Temagrami — but  send  first  for 
our  handsome  book  on  this  country. 
Its  illustrations  are  a  treat  and  it  gives 
all  kinds  of  information  that's  interest- 
ing :  Write  for  a  copy  to-day  as  they 
are  being  sent  out  fast. 

TEMAGAMI  STEAMBOAT  &  HOTEL  CO. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada. 


EUROPE 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  Best  in  Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

Round  i»l  World 

12  Months'  Tour,  August  10 

7  Months'  Tour.  Sept.  27,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc.,  Sailing 

Oct.  29.     Seven  Months 

Please  mention   which    Booklet   you 
desire 

Tlie  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

A  Few  )  July  9,  $375 
Vacancies  in  -  July  23.  $550 
These  Tours   )  July  30.  $525 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Itineraries 

THK  BOSTOST  TRAVEIi  SOCIKTV 

204  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


DUNNING  TOURS 

Small,  limited  parties ;  strictly  first-class. 
.Sailing  June  ii,  25,  July  2. 5.  Norway-Russia, 
June  16.  BEACON  TOURS.  Sailing  June  25, 
July  2,  6,  q,  12,  23.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE. 
Sailing  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar,  Apl.,  iqii.  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.  Westward,  Sept.  27,  igio.  East- 
ward, Nov.  10,  iqio.  Popular  Tour,  Oct.  11, 
iqio.     .Send  for  full  itineraries. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Con^egational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

I':<>vpt>i>.ai.kmti.\i<:-«;r|':i<:i'i<: 

Sail  in  February,  iqii.and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Maps. 

BI;KI>:.%I'  of  IXIVKRSITV  TR.WEIi 
IQ Trinity  Place,  I'oston,  Mass. 


The  Kfonomlcal  Europ»";in  Oiiidf* 

tells  how  to  see  All  Kurope  (England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Italy),  in  ."iO  days  for  #100 
'complete  expenses),  in  100  days  lor  $1B0,  etc. 
How  to  travel  all  over  Jielgium  for  J2  27 ; 
Switzeriand,  $7.72:  Italy.  $I2.2S.  .Saves  7.5% 
every  way.  Price,  2.')C  :  leather  bound,  .50c. 
The  Guide  Co.,  309  Mint   Arcade,  Phila.,  Pa. 


AMERICA 


AT»VO«KEKS   CosHugr»77 
V.lt  VTIO.V  Only  /  I 

JAMAICA  and  HAYTI 

including  4  days  hotel  accommod.i- 
tions  in  Jamaica,  witli  calls  at  Jamai- 
can outportsandJeremie,Hayti.  Also 
II  days  ocean  trip,  with  meals  and 
superior  stateroom  on  large  and  com- 
fortable "  Prinz"  Steamer  leaving 
New  York  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Other  trips  of  12-26  days  duration 
costing  from  $68  to  $115.  Several 
includmg  the  Panama  Canal. 
Summer  Round  Trip  ^Cfl  +n  CCK 
Rate  to  Jamaica,  vOU  lU  ^DU 

Write  for  detailed  itinerary. 
ATLAS  SERVICE 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

»l-45  B'way,  W.  Y. 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  grlass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.,   8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,      8:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


VERMONT  VACATION  KESORTS 

150  Pasre  Illustrated  Book.  Full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  SummerResorts  in 
Verinont  and  shores  Lake  Cliaiiii)laiii 

with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  f^  per  week  and  up.  Send  6c 
stamps  for  mading.  Address,  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  II,  38s  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


UNIVERSITY     TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  given  worthy  consideration. 

Italy,   Germany— Sail  July  2 

Norway,  Russia — Sail  July  2 

England,  Holland— Sail  July  12,  Aug.  6 

Oberammergau  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

iq  Trinity  Place        -        -        Boston,  Mass. 

WORLD  TOUR— ORIENT 

Also :  Tour  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  (Christmas 
in  Rome) ,  and  France,  sailing  November, 
December,  January,  February. 

DE   POTTER  TOURS 

32  Broadway  (3 1st  year)  NEW  YORK 


ITALY— SCOTLAND.   July  9. 
OUTING  TOUR  Ipar  excellence)  July  2. 
GERMANY— SCOTLAND,  .July  20,  30. 
OBERAMMERGAU  IN  ALL. 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  T0URS,Appleton,WUcon8in 


1<''P*>**  Tl*iT*  *"  Europe  or  in  America 

*■  *■  '^'^  *  •■■  *!'  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  .Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 
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I'lttMbure 


Edinburgh  Scotland  ^^-^ Excellent 
table.  Attractive  and  convenient  location. 
Rates  reasonable.  American  references. 
Transientorpermanent.  Miss  E.  L.  Browne, 
34  George  Square. 


The   Real    Latin    Quarter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  V.  Bkkkelev 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera  snap 
shots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures  by 
Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith.  i2mo,  Cloth,  ;Ji.2o.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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The  Best  Typewriter  That  Money  Can  Buy 

Costs  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  its  name  is 

Remington 

The  cost  of  a  good  operator  during  the  average  life 
ot  a  Typewriter  is  Several  Thousand  Dollars.  And 
remember  that  no  operator  can  do  the  most  work 
or  the  best  work  except  on  the  best  machine.  Com- 
pare your  outlay  for  the  machine  with  your  outlay 
for  the  operator  and  you  will  see  why  it  is  true 
economy  to  buy  the  Remington. 

Remington   Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 


New  York  and  Everywhere 


Classified  C  o  I  u  ii^  n  s 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention  ;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  84Q  "F"  Washington. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO 
CHARGE  MADE.  Easy  payments,  isyears 
official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  highest 
references.  Patents  advertised  free.  Send 
sketch  for  free  search  and  report,  also  illus- 
trated inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  BUN- 
YEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND. 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  suvis  of  money  offered  for  certain  in- 
venizons :  prizes,  rewards,  etc.,  send  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Pacific  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  fhaTPAY.  2  B^oks  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman.  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished  ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 
FHAVE  no  TYPEWRITERS  TO  SELL 
but  if  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  inachine, 
a  postal  will  bring  my  plan  for  saving  you 
money. 
J. P. Bennett,22o  Broadway, New  York, N.Y. 


REAL   ESTATE 


Private  Lake  and  Camp  lltri"i 

miles,  new  buildings,  ice  house,  verandas, 
open  fire-place.  F'umished complete.  Trout, 
Moose,  Deer,  Bear,  Woodcock,  Grouse  in 
abundance.  24  hours  from  New  York  by 
Pullman.  Price,  J2,.W0.  Douglas  W.  CUnch, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


••  PLAIN  TALK  TO  HOMEBUILDERS 

will  save  and  make  you  money  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  country  home.  20  years'  exper- 
ience. Send  5  cents  to  Francis  G.  Tracy, 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico."      


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMATEUR  I'HOTOGK.M'HS 
depicting  .State   industries,  people,  scenery. 
.Send  samples  of  work. 

PAUL  MERRILL 
fil04  Greenwood  Avenue  Chicagro 


FOK  WRITERS 


AUTHORS :  Our  lists  go  regulariy  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


TEACHERS'  WANTED.-Teachers  want- 
ed for  Pacific  Coast.  Excellent  salaries.  Man- 
ual with  particulars  free, from  Pacific  Teachers 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  We  are  not  con- 
nected with  Seattle  concern  using  our  name. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco. 

WANTED— College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'    AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

6.  GUARANTEED  FARM  MORT- 
GAGE.S  on  farms  in  famous  Pee  Dee  Section 
of  .South  Carolina;  richest  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  truck  section  in  South.  Security  abso- 
lute. No  mortgage  guaranteed  by  us  exceeds 
SOS  of  market  value  of  fami.  Write  for  our 
mortgage  list.  PEE  DEE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY, Capital  *5o,ooo,  Florence,  S.  C. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  E.STATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  5''  to  7%.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
'^ BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES," 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HOPE,  ARK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories, 
Woodworking  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds.  We  liave  Eighty 
Tliou.sand  Dollars  to  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  Address  Hoi'k  Progressive 
League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Eidargiiig.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barrc.  Pa. 


.-lur  reaoT-s  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  Litkraky  Digest  when  WTltlng  to  ouvenisers. 
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THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 


June  25,  1910 


Our  Last  Year's   Increase 

Was  $2,347,851 


DURING   the  last  fiscal  year — our  thirty-sev- 
enth    year — our   volume    of  advertising  in- 
creased  $2,347,851    over    the    year    before. 
That  single  year's  increase  is  in  itself  a  very 
fair  advertising  agency  business.     Not  more  than  one 
agency   in   a  hundred,  perhaps,  handled  last  year  in 
total  as  much  as  we  added. 

This  new  fiscal  year  finds  us  placing  more  adver- 
tising than  was  ever  before  placed  through  any  one 
channel. 

These  facts  are  not  mentioned  boastfully.  We  are 
not  proud  of  mere  volume.  We  are  even  aware  that 
there  still  exists  some  mistaken  prejudice  against  a 
big  agency. 

But  the  manner  of  this  increase  has  a  meaning  to 
every  possible  advertiser.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the  fact 
which  we  wish  to  point  out. 

A  very  small  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
securing  of  new  accounts.  For  most  new  accounts 
are  in  embryonic  state,  and  the  first  year  is  usually  a 
year  of  experiment.  Not  until  later  do  they  add  much 
to  our  volume. 

That  increase  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  old  accounts — to  the  extension  of  advertising 
which  we  had  made  profitable. 

That  is  the  fact  which  gives  to  this  increase  all  of 
its  signal  significance. 

All  Done  With  Visible  Profit 

Every  year  there  is  spent  through  us  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  advertise  hundreds  of  lines.  And 
practically  all  of  this  advertising  is  done  with  a  visible 
profit  to  the  advertiser. 

We  are  all  the  time  handling  experimental  cam- 
paigns, the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  seen.  But  the 
total   is  a  pittance  when  compared  with  our  volume. 

All  the  rest  is  spent  on  plans  which  are  already 
proved  out,  and  the  results  are  as  clear  as  any  other 
profits  in  business. 


Our  methods  all  tend  to  safe  advertising.  No 
client  of  ours  is  encouraged  to  spend  any  large  amount 
until  he  spends  it  on  an  absolute  certainty. 

No  advertiser  here  ties  himself  up  by  a  contract. 
None  makes  any  commitment  about  what  he  will 
spend. 

We  expect  clients  to  remain  with  us  only  so  long 
as  we  bring  better  results  than  can  anyone  else.  We 
expect  them  to  spend  here  only  so  much  as  they  can 
spend  with  a  visible  profit. 

So  there  are  very  few  dollars  among  the  millions 
we  spend,  about  which  there  is  any  uncertainty. 

How  We  Minimize   the  Risks 

Most  of  our  best  accounts  started  from  small  be- 
ginnings. We  undertook  the  campaigns  because  we 
believed  that  the  articles  had  possibilities.  On  many  of 
them  we  spent  several  times  our  commission  during 
the  days  of  experiment. 

If  a  mistake  was  made  it  was  not  a  costly  mistake. 
And  every  success  opened  up  vast  possibilities. 

That  is  the  plan  we  still  follow.  Even  the  ablest 
men  can't  be  infallible.  People  will  not  always  buy 
what  we  expect  them  to  buy.  But  the  risk  is  so  little, 
and  success  means  so  much,  that  you  will  find  our 
plans  very  inviting. 

Judge   by   Records 

In  selecting  an  advertising  agency,  the  safest 
guide  one  can  have  is  its  records.  You  are  likely  to 
find  the  greatest  help  where  hundreds  of  others  have 
found  it. 

What  an  agency  has  done  best  tells  what  it  can 
do.     We  are  glad  to  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

You  will  find  more  successes  here,  and  greater 
successes,  than  in  any  other  concern  in  the  world. 
You  will  find  here  more  able  and  experienced  men 
than  on  any  other  advertising  corps. 

If  you  will  simply  write  us  that  you  would  like  to 
investigate,  we  will  send  you  a  man  who  knows. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Outdoor  Advertising 

Corner  5th  Avenue  and  28th  Street,  NEW  YORK  Comer  Wabash  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

New   England    Representative,    Globe   Building,    BOSTON 
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Our  ivaders  arc  askfd  to  niHuti'iti  Thk  I.iTKRAR'i 


vhen  writing  to  advertisers. 


WUia'W   9    ^   IfBT-    Ji    I 


:ards  or  slips  from  this  pocket 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


